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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 
ADDRESS OF STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the much 
criticized and sometimes maligned Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD has found an able de- 
fender in Strickland Gillilan. The fact 
that Mr. Gillilan is one of the world’s 
greatest humorists does not bar him from 
speaking seriously when the occasion re- 
quires and the spirit moves him. The 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD was the subject of 
his address to one of his recent audiences 
and the reverence I bear for the ancient 
and honorable publication which records 
our doings, a reverence in which I am 
sure we all share, has prompted me to 
ask unanimous consent that his appraisal 
of the Recorp be printed in the Appen- 
dix. I am sure the Appendix will be 
enriched by this contribution and that in 
the main it will so accord with the eter- 
nal verities and with the sentiments and 
fine feelings of our Members that there 
will never be a demand for an appendec- 
tomy to take it out. 

Mr. Gillilan’s address was as follows: 

It is very customary to poke undiluted fun 
at the most important—or the most poten- 
tially important—periodical in America. 

I refer to the much maligned, copiously 
kidded CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Its lack of usefulness is due entirely to our 
foolish neglect of it. The only thing that 
makes it an extravagance is the fact that we 
stupidly do not permit it to serve the very 
useful purpose for which its publication was 
originally projected. 

Were that wordy pamphlet read regularly 
by even a tenth of the voters of this country, 
we would be out of half the trouble we are 
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in, for the very reason that we’d never have 
got into it. 

Without reading that publication faith- 
fully, we have no adequate idea as to who 
are the competent Congressmen in either 
or both of the branches of our national legis- 
lature. We do not even know what our own 
direct Representatives or our Senators are 
doing or saying or trying to do. There is no 
other document in the wide world of such 
potential usefulness to any people, so potent 
a possibility for the preservation or guar- 
anteed continuation of a democratic form 
of government. 

To be sure, there is a lot of wordage 
that is of almost less than any importance. 
And among the addresses in the Appendix, 
where the extension of remarks is permitted 
to be printed, there is much extraneous mat- 
ter. Some dotard playing for the old-woman 
vote of his district or State will have Aunt 
Minnie’s recipe for hrandied peaches or 
cheese souffle printed in the Rrecorp. But in 
the main, the thing is a distinct blessing 
mistakenly disguised as a joke; and, for that 
very reason, a most costly joke. 

Were the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD read every 
day by a fair proportion of our people, its cost 
would fe a fine investment rather than the 
extravagance our regiect of our opportunities 
makes of it. Our Government would be 
vastly further along the road to competence 
and soundness if everybody were posted as 
to what is said and done and attempted to be 
done by the Members of the Congress. Wis- 
dom is spilled there every day during a 
session—real wisdom; for Members of Con- 
gress, On the average, are superior men and 
women. Their public careers are, in the main 
part, far from being accidents. The propor- 
tion who baby-kiss themselves into their jobs 
is small. 

Yes; there is much balderdash in nearly 
every issue of that publication. Also there 
is much chaff and straw in every wheat stack 
you see. But that does not in any degree 
lessen or cheapen the wheat that is also 
found there when it is threshed and win- 
nowed. 

It would be a fine idea, a good investment, 
if every American voter were to scan reli- 
giously, every day, during a congressional ses- 
sion the record of what is said and done and 
advocated. It is highly educational intrinsi- 
cally; and to Americans whose parliamentary 
and deliberative life it mirrors, of almost in- 
estimable potential value. Also it is ex- 
tremely interesting and the only means avail- 
able for knowing your own Government as 
it is. 
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Bevin’s Message to American Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Liberty magazine by Johannes Steele: 


{From Liberty of July 5, 1941] 
BEVIN’S MESSAGE TO AMERICAN LABOR 


(By Johannes Steel, international reporter 
and radio commentator) 


“British labor will insist that the peoples 
of the European continent are eventually 
offered a social and economic alternative to 
Hitler’s so-called new order,” said Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labor and National Service. 

He repeated every one of the 20 questions 
I put to him very slowly, as if to make sure 
of all their implications. 

Speaking of the social and economic alter- 
native that must be offered the suppressed 
peoples of the European continent to induce 
them to revolt against oppressors. he em- 
phasized: “The standard of living on the 
European continent must be raised to that of 
the level of Great Britain. But this is not all. 
Present British standards as well as Euro- 
pean living standards must eventually reach 
the level of the American standard of living.” 

Bevin drove home his point by adding: 
“You cannot get’ an economic equilibrium 
in Europe on which to build sound political 
and social structures until the living stand- 
ards both in England and on the European 
continent reach American standards. Rais- 
ing of the living standard to these levels is 
the one and only antidote to protective tar- 
iffs and the juggling of currencies which in 
the end leads to economic and political 
disaster.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Bevin, 
who next to Churchill is today Britain’s 
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most reliable leader, has thought deeply 
about these matters. Elaborating, he added: 

“Labor cost is the biggest factor in the final 
product. Therefore labor cost must be equal- 
ized. There must be a universal labor stand- 
ard. This will result in stability. Nothing 
that Hitler can offer in the way of European 
economic autarchy, or that an economic 
autarchy of the 21 republics of the Western 
Hemisphere could offer, can produce this sta- 
bility. We tried to work out something like 
that in peace years through the International 
Labor Office in Geneva. 

“But,” added the Labor Minister, leaning 
back heavily in his hard chair and breaking 
into a broad-toothed grin, “the great weak- 
ness of the League of Nations was that it had 
& political head, a labor tail, and no real eco- 
nomic body. In fact, the labor tail never met 
the political head. This was one of the main 
factors contributing to the failure of the 
League. The League of Nations was top- 
heavy.” 

When I asked Bevin which was the most 
pressing problem for the British Ministry of 
Labor today, he answered me in the single 
word, “Manpower.” ‘Then he said: 

“It is not generally understood how much 
manpower is needed in this war. People are 
apt to look at it from the point of view of 
previous wars, but the technical advances re- 
quired more workers, more apparatus, more 
appliances used in every piece of armament 
than ever before. This required additional 
skilled labor. This manpower is taken out of 
industry. Because of the necessity for civil 
defense, today we have more policemen, more 
firemen, more wardens, and other civil-defense 
workers than ever before. All these have been 
taken away from the labor market. The civil 
defense alone of Great Britain today involves 
larger manpower than did the entire military 
defense of the British Isles in 1914. Every 
inch of the beaches has to be defended, 
requiring manpower. 

“Therefore, considering that Germany used 
Slave labor in Czechoslovakia, Poland, and 
other conquered nations, it may be said that 
Great Britain has done a magnificent job in 
the way of organizing her manpower for the 
tremendous needs of war production.” 
Bevin’s essential modesty is reflected in this 
very statement and in his reference to what 
Britain has done; for it was “Ernie,” as the 
workers call him, who did this job. British 
people of all classes are unanimous in the 
belief that no one else could have done the 
job half so well. Bevin succeeded in achiev- 
ing the organization of British manpower for 
war production with minimum friction, and 
all the decisions and ministerial orders which 
he has issued are the result of agreements 
arrived at between both parties, industry and 
labor, after free debate before the Minister of 
Labor. 

In his conversation with me, Bevin empha- 
sized the spirit of cooperation of both indus- 
try and labor and told me that he has rela- 
tively few troubles and disputes in arriving 
at agreements. “You see,” he said, with a 
grin, “we have this advantage: Everyone 
wants to win the war.” 

Bevin believes efficiency of workers has not 
appreciably suffered because of bombing by 
the German air force, and he told me that 
there had been greater nervousness about 
bombing a year ago than there is today. 
There can be no doubt of that, for from what 
I have seen in England the British workers, 
like all other classes of the British popula- 
tion, are completely inured to the bombing 
and also too bored by it to be annoyed. 

When I asked Mr. Bevin the pointed ques- 
tion, “To what extent has the Minister of 
Labor been able to maintain wage and living 
standards of British labor since the war be- 
gan, and what are the assurances that labor’s 
hard-won gains will be fully restored after 
the war?” he answered readily enough: 

“Living standards as counted in money 
have improved. Naturally, not all the money 





can be spent because of war-time restrictions 
and rationing, but the people are very wisely 
putting their money into state and defense 
bonds. Generally speaking, welfare, social 
services, etc., have been enlarged and im- 
proved. Health standards are better despite 
rations. This is in part due to the fact 
that we have built up a better health 
reserve during the past 15 years because 
of the improved social standards since 
the last war. As far as wage and hour stand- 
ards since the war began are concerned, the 
main change has been the guaranteed week 
in certain industries. This means that in- 
stead of an hourly wage the workers get an 
average weekly wage. The employer cannot 
sack the worker without the permission of 
the National service officer, who has been 
oppointed by the Minister of Labor. What 
are we doing is to take a man out of the free 
labor market and guarantee him employment 
and an average wage. 

“As far as labor’s hard-won gains, as you 
call them, are concerned”—and here again 
Bevin broke into his almost impish grin— 
“you may be interes.ed in knowing that the 
employers, rather than the workers, have been 
after me asking for the restoration of soms of 
the trade-union practices. Labor has achieved 
such a security under the present set-up that 
it might not be too anxious to have some of 
those so-called hard-won gains restored after 
the war, although you may be assured that 
all those fundamental rights which labor has 
agreed to sacrifice for the duration will be 
fully restored then. There is complete agree- 
ment as to that.” 

In answer to the question as to what kind 
of future British labor does envisage and as 
to what specific fundamental changes labor 
hopes for in the economic and political struc- 
ture of Britain after the war, Bevin told me 
that the machinery for changes was already 
established, and that he had complete con- 
fidence that a rational discussion on the part 
of all sections of British life concerned would 
ensue. He emphasized his feeling that both 
capital and labor had learned very much and 
that the war had brought them much closer 
together than ever before, and added: “There 
is a much better understanding between capi- 
tal and labor today than during the last 
war.” 

Speaking very deliberately, weighing every 
woid, he concluded: 

“You see, everybody is looking for a system. 
Looking for a system which guarantees the 
ordinary welfare and security of the people. 
But in creating such a system we must pre- 
serve all the best that individual initiative 
and enterprise can give us. But we must 
make sure to have no bureaucratic state. 
There must be initiative, but the evils of un- 
directed and uncontrolled organization and 
competition must be abolished.” 

After talking for 1 hour to this heavy-set 
broad-shouldered man in his large and 
gloomy office at the Ministry of Labor, I knew 
that he was not an ordinary man. This son 
of the British working class and former sec- 
retary of the Transport General Workers’ 
Union, who used to be commonly referred to 
as “the dockers’ K. C.,” will be heard of in 
the future. Today he is coordinating the 
resources of industry and labor in a gigantic 
production effort that will help Britain to 
take the offensive in the air in the spring of 
1942. Tomorrow he will coordinate the re- 
sources of British industry and labor for 
peace. 

There was deep sincerity in his voice when 
he gave me this message for American labor: 

“Tell them British labor does not believe 


| that progress is possible without liberty and 


free association. The latter is the essence 
of the trade-union movement. Under nazi- 
ism this would be destroyed, and I am con- 


| vinced that if British trade-unionism falls, 


so will American trade-unionism and trade- 
unionism everywhere in the world.” 
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Unions and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE AND AN 
ASSOCIATED PRESS DISPATCH FROM 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, can the 
administration get national defense 
through a policy dictated by labor organ- 
izations? 

It is difficult to understand how the 
administration can get adequate pro- 
duction by yielding first to the demands 
of one labor organization, then to the 
demands of the other. 

There is a growing suspicion that Nazi 
agents have a hand in the many strikes 
that are being instigated. On this sub- 
ject I print here an article by David 
Lawrence: 


Nazi AGENTS APPLY BRAKES on OvurpuT— 
Srrrkes CLEVERLY ENGINEERED PROVE DIFFI- 
CULT TO TRACE 


(By David Lawrence) 


The Nazi technique in creating dissension 
inside America is to foment as many strikes 
as possible. This is understandable because 
it is perhaps the best way to curtail America’s 
production. It is better than torpedoing ships 
at sea, because the American naval and aerial 
patrol now is becoming very effective. 

The Nazi agents are succeeding in their 
objective. They are using dupes wherever 
possible but mostly they are planting key 
agents here and there to bring about what are 
known as unauthorized and wildcat strikes. 
The origin of these is mysterious. Yet wild- 
cat strikes are increasing. 

The leaders and officers of both the C. I. O. 
and the A. F. of L. unions, themselves patri- 
otic individuals, are often at a loss to know 
what to do about unauthorized strikes. 
Sometimes they concur when the employer 
dismisses the strikers. But too often the 
organizers of these strikes have developed 
some semblance of a grievance so it is hard 
to tell the difference between a striker who 
has a deliberate purpose in frustrating pro- 
duction and one who is merely abusing the 
right to strike. 


ERRORS COME HOME TO ROOST 


Unfortunately, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has discouraged the use of force in deal- 
ing with those strikers who deal in violence. 
Not only has the administration failed to 
bring to book thcse who are guilty of using 
labor-union schemes to extort money—an 
offense punishable under the Federal anti- 
racketeering law—but the Supreme Court by 
some of its decisions has indicated that vio- 
lence as a motive in handling strikes has to 
be proved almost to the point of bloodshed 
before coercion can be punished. 

The whole labor problem is filled with mis- 
takes made by a partisan-mind-d adminis- 
tration which now are coming home to roost. 


| The defense program can be easily sabotaged, 


and the Nazi agents know it is a simple mat- 
ter to delay and break down American pro- 


duction. 


On the slightest pretext a strike can be 
called or charges can be trumped up against 
the employer tinder the Wagner Act. Such a 
thing as hiring detectives to find out what is 
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b» way of subversive tactics or by 
has been ruled out. The laborites 
this “espionage” and they have succeed- 
in ending virtually all forms of counter- 
, thus leaving the field free to the 


He 


: 


agents 
It is doubtful whether the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is sufficiently staffed to find 
the Nazi agents in America’s industrial plants. 
In the last war the employers were aided by 
private agencies, most all of which in some 


PUTS F. B. I. UNDER FIRE 


But the Nazis, operating for a long while 
with the Communists as a front, have suc- 
ceeded in tying the hands of the F. B. 1. 
so far as detecting the promoters of disorder 
in manufacturing plants. 

The Nazis are much more clever in their 
maneuvers during this war than the last. 
They know that by planting agents here and 
there they can play upon the cupidity of 
individuals and persuade them to Strike for 
higher pay or a closed shop or anything else 
that will embarrass production. The loss 
in man-hours since the emergency began has 
been minimized by various defenders of labor 
because they think it is a reflection on them. 
Actually it is a manifestation of the inability 
of the leaders to discipline their men. The 
answer is not to cry out for more responsi- 
bility for union officers, desirable as that 
may be, for such a change from instability 
to stability comes only after a long evolution. 
It does not meet the immediate problem. 

The solution for the present emergency is 
a statute like that of Canada, which requires 
a strike vote to be taken before there can be 
suspension of operations in any defense plant 
and this vote to be supervised by a Govern- 
ment agency. 

Sentiment in Congress for some form of 
protection of the defense program and of the 
right of patriotic workers to work without 
having their efforts sabotaged is growing. 
Senator O’DANIEL, the new Member from 
Texas, in a recent speech said: 

“I dare say there is not a person within the 
sound of my voice who does not positively 
know that in the United States there have 
been instances of freemen being beaten over 
the head with a gun or a club or otherwise 
punished or threatened by force or violence 
by union labor leader racketeers or their 
thugs or cohorts, for no other reason than 
those freemen sought to work at lawful jobs 
of their own choosing. Such things have 
happened because no sufficient effort has 
been exerted by Members of Congress to 
make such actions unlawful and punishable 
by adequate penalty.” 

There can be no doubt that as the public 
makes the Members of Congress feel their 
responsibility for protecting the defense pro- 
gram, the flow of production will be increased 
and there will be much less success for the 
Nazi agents, whose natural business it is to 
stop the American program at its source. 


Mr. Speaker, a former union official, 
Daniel W. Tracy, now Second Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, evidently believes the 
administration should hew to the line, 
treat all alike. I include herewith an A. P. 
dispatch under date of October 1 from 
Seattle, Wash.: 


Unirep States Lasor Orricia, Hits Unions’ 
Crosep-SHop STAND—Tracy Urces THEY Do 
THEIR OWN ORGANIZING 

(By the Associated Press) 

SEATTLE, WasH., October 1.—A high Depart- 
ment of Labor official, himself a former labor- 
union leader, said today that “labor ought not 
to ask the Government to force employers to 
give them a closed shop.” J 

“Labor’s job is to do its own organizing,” 
said Daniel W. Tracy, Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, after his arrival here for 


union sessions preceding next week’s Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor convention. 

He said in an interview that the Govern- 
ment has taken and is taking a hand for the 
closed shop, particularly on Federal projects 
where labor is insisting that only members of 
its unions be hired. 

COMPULSION CHARGED 

“There may be 60 members of the union on 
the job to 40 men who are not members,” 
commented Tracy, who was president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers for 7 years prior to entering the 
Labor Department. “That means, in effect, 
that the Government has to help organize the 
40. The law prohibits an employer from ex- 
ercising any compulsion on the employee. It 
should apply equally when the Government 
is doing the employing. 

“Labor leaders should appreciate that what 
the Government giveth the Government can 
take away. If the Government now is to aid 
in obtaining a closed shop, another adminis- 
tration might have a policy exactly the 
opposite. 

REVERSAL SEEN POSSIBLE 

“It is conceivable that some future ad- 
ministration might aid in establishing the 
open-shop principle, or even that of the non- 
union shop.” 

The veteran of 30 years of union activi- 
ties expressed the belief that “a union seek- 
ing to improve the economic and social con- 
ditions of its members doesn’t find it hard to 
gain new members.” 

Advocating the obtaining of closed-shop 
agreements by a convincing approach to em- 
ployers, he asserted: 

“You don’t see strikes where there are 
closed-shop agreements. ‘They are peneficial 
to employers as well as to workmen.” 





Addresses Friends and Members of 
American Labor Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 10, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW YORE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me Septem- 
ber 29, 1941, at a meeting sponsored by 
the Kings County Committee to Rebuild 
the American Labor Party and held at 
the Coney Island Velodrome, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, I welcome this 
opportunity to address the members and 
friends of the American Labor Party. As you 
know, I have been the sole Representative in 
Congress of the American Labor Party. 
Throughout the past Congress and this Con- 
gress, I have at all times sought to exercise 
my duties as a Representative in a manner 
consistent with the best interests of the 
American people. 

Because of this policy which I have con- 
sistently followed, I have time and time again 
found myself in the position where I have 
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had to vote with a minority and on occasions 
have had to stand alone against the entire 
House of Representatives. 

Last June I cast my first lone vote against 
appropriations for so-called defense. I have 
had to vote alone several times since then in 
opposition to what was then called national 
defense. In doing so, as I have repeatedly 
stated, I did not vote against these armament 
appropriations because I was opposed to gen- 
uine national defense. I voted against them 
because these funds were not being utilized 
for the purposes of the defense of our Na- 
tion, its shores, or its national interests but 
were intended to be employed as a weapon 
a aggressive actions in imperialistic enter- 

Ss. 

I repeatedly stated at that time and 
throughout this period that armaments, con- 
scription, and war was the program of the _ 
Wall Street-Downing Street axis in its fight 
against the Rome-Tokyo-Berlin axis; both 
axes engaged in war for imperialist gains, im- 
Pperialist domination of conquered nations 
and exploitation of more and more people. 

Therefore, in opposing the program of 
armaments and conscription, I did so because 
of my opposition to imperialism and fascism; 
imperialism and fascism irrespective of its 
national character. At no time was my op-- 
position due to any pacifist sentiments. My 
condemnation was not of only one axis, but 
of both axes. 

At all times I expressed the determination 
not to surrender to either of these. In the 
world of June 1940, when I cast my first lone 
vote in opposition to the Wall Street pro- 
gram, I stated that the United States could 
not be successfully invaded. 

That was a world in which the Soviet 
Union was neutral and not in danger of con- 
quest. We all knew then, we know now, the 
program of Adolf Hitler. We knew then, as 
we know now, that it was and still is a pro- 
gram of world conquest. We knew then, as 
we must realize now, that an unconquered 
Soviet Union constituted a most important 
consideration in the defense of the United 
States against physical and ideological con- 
quest on the part of the Nazis. 

The Adolf -iitler plan for world conquest 
can never be carried out as long as these 
two great nations, the United States and 
the Soviet Union, remain wunconquered 
physically and ideologically. The conquest 
of either one of the two makes the conquest 
of the other almost a certainty. Hence, so 
long as the Soviet Union remained out of the 
war, so long as it was beyond the reach of 
Adolt Hitler, so long as the Nazis were kept 
out of the Soviet Union, the United States 
was not in military danger and, therefore, 
we could very well challenge and oppose a 
program which at that time could only have 
meant war for imperialist aims. 

The realities in a world of an unconquered 
Russia and an unconquered United States 
necessitated unity on the part of all democ- 
racy-loving people for a people’s peace. The 
realities of a world in which either one of 
these two Nations is faced with conquest 
make obvious the impossibility of a people’s 
Peace with nazi-ism and demand a people’s 
victory over nazi-ism. 

Let me particularize a little further. A 
conquered Soviet Russia will mean the estab- 
lishment of a Nazi bridgehead within a row- 
boat distance of our northwestern shores, 
Alaska. It will mean a Nazi-controlled Japan 
compelled to do the bidding of Adolf Hitler 
who, by his conquest of Russia, will be placed 
in a military position similar to the military 
Position which now exists between Germany 
and Italy, caused by Hitler’s conquest of 
Austria. : 

We will no longer be dealing with a Fascist 
Japan, serving Fascist Japanese interests, 
which is bad enough; but we will be con- 
fronted with a Fascist Japan doing the 
slave-like bidding of Adolf Hitler which 
Benito Mussolini is now doing. 
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A conquered Russia will also lead to the 
ideological conquest of the United States 
preparing our land, just as France was made 
ready, for the physical blows. A victorious 
Hitler in Russia, with all of the tremendous 
resources and industries of Russia at his 
command, will place Hitler in a position 
whereby his collaborators in the United 
States and in England will be able to use 
his strength to undermine both England and 
America to bring about that collaboration 
with Adolf Hitler which will be tantamount 
to a capitulation. 

No anti-Fascist, no believer in democracy, 
and, above all, no American who loves -his 
country, irrespective of his race, his color, 
his creed, or his economic status, will sit iso- 
lationally by, Wheelering away the time, and 
await this tragic event which will plunge the 
world once again into an age, darker for hu- 
manity, and particularly labor, than the 
world has ever seen heretofore. 

It is being said by some of the appeasers 
that the scorched-earth policy will make 
Russia of no value to Hitler. These ladies 
and gentlemen forget that Adolf Hitler has 
proven himself most cruelly skillful in forcing 
the people of conquered nations to work for 
him to produce his sinews of war. Men in 
his Nazi machine are trained for just this 
purpose. While the scorched earth will add 
to Hitler's difficulties, they will not be in- 
surmountable. It will be just a matter of 
time before the industries and the natural 
resources of a conquered Soviet Union will be 
placed in play against the United States of 
America if Hitler’s armies are successful in 
the Soviet Union. 

I have very little patience with the argu- 
ment that Adolf Hitler made an attack on 
the Soviet Union in desperation; that his in- 
vasion was an act of a mad man. A cold- 
blooded appraisal of the situation makes it 
obvious that his invasion of the Soviet Union 
was part of his scheme of world conquest. 
He, himself, has told the German people that 
as long as the Soviet Union existed, he could 
not carry out his plan against the remaining 
democracies. He cannot very well send an 
expeditionary force to Dakar, or to any part 
of the Western Hemisphere, so long as there 
exists a powerful, well-armed Soviet Union. 

His hatred for the United States is well 
known. He knows that world conquest is 
impossible without defeating the United 
States, and he knows that the defeat of the 
United States is impossible without first 
crushing the Soviet Union. He could not 
carry out the scheme for the “new order” so 
long as conquered people found hope in the 
existence of these great countries. A world 
with Adolf Hitler and with a Nazi military 
machine made the interests of the United 
States and the Soviet Union mutual. Our 
national interests, our very existence and 
independence, become interdependent. 

Therefore, in the light of this situation, 
what course shall the American people now 
follow? What course shall the American 
people follow which will be to the best in- 
terests of the American people? It is pro- 
posed by certain groups in the United States 
that this is the war for which we were wait- 
ing; that this is the kind of war in which 
both Stalin and Hitler will destroy each other; 
that this is the kind of war which will end 
both nazi-ism and communism. This talk is 
the talk not of peace lovers, not of people 
who are interested in maintaining our liber- 
ties, but it is the talk of men and women who 
have increased in stature—as heels with 
which Adolf Hitler tramples over conquered 
nations 

Granting their desire to destroy commun- 
ism, are they not taking too much of a 
gamble with Americanism? Are they not 
risking the very independence of our coun- 
try? For unless we insure the defeat of 
Hitler we will be faced with the alternative, 
the smashing of the Soviet Union; and the 
smashing of the Soviet Union places America 
in immediate danger of physical and, I ree 





peat again and again and again. ideological 
conquest. 

We do know, and it is universally admitted 
by all Americans, and, although covertly de- 
nied, yet overtly admitted by even those who 
have been advancing this proposal, that 
Adolf Hitler and nazi-ism has the United 
States as an object in the plan for conquest. 
On the other hand, everyone knows that Rus- 
sia is not fighting a war to impose commu- 
nism by force of arms on any people; that she 
is fighting a war in defense of her territory, 
of her independence, of her people, and in 
defense of civilization against nazi-ism and 
its high priest, Adolf Hitler. The argument of 
“let these two destroy each other” is there- 
fore a clever, subtle piece of brazen Nazi 
propaganda. 

The proposal as has been advanced by others 
that this situation gives us time; that while 
Hitler is fighting in the Soviet Union we 
gain time to build up our own defenses. The 
danger of this position is that it leaves us 
most inadequately defended, because, I re- 
peat, a conquered Soviet Union will leave 
the United States exposed ‘n a world domi- 
nated by Adolf Hitler. While it is true that 
during this period we must continue to build 
our defenses, we must also realize that to- 
day, because of our mutual interests, because 
of the realities of the situation, that our first 
line of defense is built upon an unconquered 
Russia. The conquest of Russia means the 
destruction of our first line of defense. 

To rely on time only as defense will lead us 
into a sad predicament. A Nazi-conquered 
Russia brings nazi-ism and a Nazi army, with 
a Nazi-dominated Japanese Navy, to our very 
shores. 

From the standpoint of strict national de- 
fense, from the standpoint of the defense of 
our shores, from the standpoi.t of the de- 
fense of our independence, from the stand- 
point of the defense against capitulation to 
nazi-ism, from the standpoint of preventing 

conditioning for conquest of the United 
States as it happened in irance, from the 
standpoint of our very existence we have no 
other alteruative as a free nation than to 
rush immediate and efficient aid to the Soviet 
Union so as to insure the defeat of nazi-ism, 
not xs a sentimental proposition but as an 
unavoidable proposition of survival. 

The fight of the Soviet Union is the fight of 
the United States. What will bring about the 
defeat of Hitler is throwing into that fight all 
of the aid that Russia needs in materials, in 
munitions, and all other necessities of war. 
I say that this is so important and so vital to 
our own national existence that we must be 
ready to take any step to defend this pipe line 
from our second and third line of defense to 
our first line of defense in the Soviet Union. 

This is a consistent pursuance of a policy of 
genuine national defense. Armaments in 
June 1940 was not genuine national defense. 
Aid to the so-called Allies then was not genu- 
ine national defense. An arsenal for democ- 
racy policy then was not a genuine policy for 
democracy. Then we were arming and Carry- 
ing out a program for imperialist aggression. 
I opposed it. 

Now in September 1941 armaments, aid to 
the countries that are fighting Hitler, and 
particularly aid to the Soviet Union is na- 
tional defense, because a victory for Adolf 
Hitler will remove from the world an inde- 
pendent Russia, and impose thereby on our 
country a victory for foreign fascism as well 
as a victory for domestic fascism. 

Consequently I now not only support the 
arsenal for democracy policy, but shall insist 
that the products of this arsenal be safely de- 
livered to the, Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
China, and all other countries fighting Hitler- 
ism. In advocating aid to these people gen- 
uinely engaged in the fight against Hitlerism 
it does not mean that we for one moment give 
up the fight against imperialism of any brand. 
In fact, we maintain that the fight against 
Hitler can best be won by assuring and giving 
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to the people of India their freedom, in as- 
suring the emancipation from all] sorts of im- 
perialism, not only of the conquered countries 
but of those countries that find themselves 
under the imperialism of Wall Street or Down- 
ing Street. I refer specifically to Puerto Rico. 
Hitler’s “fifth column” in South America can 
best be defeated by assuring the Latin 
Americans of our desire to destroy Wall Street 
imperialism as well as Hitlerism in Latin and 
South America. 

May I say to the people of Italian extrac- 
tion and to the people of Italy that the smash- 
ing of Hitlerism will mean the liberation of 
the Italian people from under the iron heel of 
the Nazis. In this connection let me say that 
a victorious Soviet Union and a United States 
of America in which the people have partici- 
pated in a democratic program of defense, will 
guarantee against the return of the Downing 
Street economic exploitation of the Italian 
people. 

Defeat for Hitler by a people’s program for 
this defeat insures a free Italy for which 
Guiseppe Garibaldi has fought. May I say 
to those who are not of Italian extraction 
gathered here tonight, place the Italian sol- 
dier in the anti-Fascist trenches and he will 
equal the best anti-Fascist fighters of any 
other nation. His refusal to fight for fascism 
and Hitler is a compliment of the courage 
and the integrity of the Italian people. 

Therefore, discrimination against people of 
our race such as is being practiced now lends 
aid and comfort to the appeasers and to the 
agents of Adolf Hitler. This goes for dis- 
crimination against the Negroes, the Jews, the 
Catholics, and anybody else, irrespective of 
his race, color, or creed. 

The people of the world have always de- 
sired peace. Peace in the world of 1940 
could have been attained through a demo- 
cratic peace. Hitler’s latest moves have 
smashed any possibility of carrying out the 
plan for a democratic peace without first 
obtaining a people’s victory through the mil- 
itary defeat of Hitler. 

Any talk of peace without the defeat of 
Hitler is just as false a peace as national 
defense was false in 1940. Consequently, 
Lindbergh Co., Berlin, Inc., are exploiting the 
true peace sentiments of the American peo- 
ple for Fascist purposes, both domestic and 
foreign. Appeasement is no longer the word 
for it. This company is seeking to inject into 
the blood stream of America the insidious 
doctrine of vicious Vichyism. 

Let us examine their program for a mo- 
ment and let us see how genuinely they are 
interested in peace. If the crisis which has 
been forced on us by Hitler had arisen be- 
tween us and the Soviet Union, would these 
gentlemen be advocating isolationism or ap- 
peasement? They would be clamoring for 
immediate war against the Soviet Union. 
These same gentlemen do not hesitate to ad- 
vocate the use of an expeditionary force 
in a conquest of Central or South Ameri- 
can territory. These gentlemen do not 
hesitate one moment to advocate the spill- 
ing of American blood for domestic Fascist 
imperialism. But it is precisely be- 
cause they are domestic Fascists and have 
become devoid of patriotic feeling that 
they oppose the defeat of Hitler, who will 
aid them in establishing domestic fascism 
in the United States of America—just as 
French fascism was established through the 
success of Adolf Hitler’s armies in France. 
Let us also beware of their attempt to ex- 
ploit the anti-imperialist sentiment of the 
American people for their Fascist purposes. 
Let us beware of their attempt to exploit 
the religious sentiment of the American peo- 
ple for their Fascist purposes. Remember 
that no matter in what direction they may 
move, they are whirling around the axis, 
the Nazi-dominated axis. 

The task of the Labor Party is clear. We 
must do our utmost to unite the American 
people for defense. In this connection may 
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I say that in voting against the extension of 
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this particular measure was a tactical 
error. That belief was confirmed just 1 week 
later when the administration announced 
that the boys would not be kept in the Army 
beyond 14 or 18 months at most. The best 
army in defense of democracy is an army 
composed of young men who have faith in 
their legislators. I did not vote against the 
bill because I was opposed to an adequate 
army. On the contrary, I believe in an army 
built on the principle of the universal duty 
of national defense. 

I support a program for the best defense 

against Hitler. I support a pro- 
gram of more and more weapons for our 
forces and also to be delivered expeditiously 
to the Soviet Union and the other countries 
fighting Hitler; and I furthermore support 
policies making possible these deliveries with- 
out any interference. 

It is the patriotic duty of every American 
to strive for a united Nation, united demo- 
cratically to carry out this program. It will 
be playing into Adolf Hitler’s hands if we 
were to sacrifice the rights of labor, the con- 
stitutional rights of the American people, the 
social and economic progress that we have 
made in the past, and to deprive the people 
of butter, in order to carry out this program 
to a successful conclusion. Hitler can be 
smashed and must be smashed with the pres- 
ervation of liberty and butter for the Amer- 
ican people. 

The American Labor Party must fight for 
national defense and for the strongest labor 
movement possible as the best guaranty of 
this defense. A shackled and divided labor 
movement in America would not aid our de- 
fense or our democracy, but will aid Hitler. 
One can readily understand why Lindbergh 
and company have been consistently fighting 
for the repeal of those rights which labor has 
gained after years of struggle. Vicious Vichy- 
ism and antilabor are the twins of the pro- 
gram. of our domestic Fascists and collabora- 
tors of Adolf Hitler. 

May I add a word in connection with the 
American Labor Party. The best contribu- 
tion to the defeat of Hitler is a smashing 
defeat of those forces in the American Labor 
Party who refuse to unite for a genuine fight 
against Hitler, who are still “red-baiting” and 
splitting, who are selling labor down the 
river, and who in their respective labor un- 
ions are baby Adolf Hitlers. This unity must 
be achieved, as a smashing victory on pri- 
mary day, by election of every single county 
committeeman on the progressive slate of 
the American Labor Party. We have nom- 
inated as our candidate for mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia. In this election, he carries the 
banner not only for good government, but as 
the champion in the city of New York in the 
fight against Hitlerism, domestic and foreign. 
This municipal election will mean a great 
deal toward bringing about that national 
unity which is so necessary to dispel the con- 
fusion which exists in this time of our na- 
tional peril. 

Unity in 1941 is just as needed as it was 
in 1776, 1812, and 1860 for the preservation 
of our Nation and our independence. These 
united efforts must be placed behind a united 
program of building our defense and of de- 
livering the weapons with which to smash 
Hitler to the Soviet Union and to those other 
countries that are fighting Hitler. Let us 
therefore unite, serve notice that we will not 
tolerate any interference with this program 
either by the sinking of our ships or by any 
other means. We as Americans know when 


our 
of 





our liberties are in danger. We as Ameri- 
cans will fight to preserve both. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post of 
October 11, 1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of October 
11, 1941] 


THE DRIFT 


It was strange and an ominous sign that 
for 6 months after the enactment of the lend- 
lease law the American people should have 
debated the question, Are we in the war? 
Stranger still is the fact that before that 
debate was ended another one began on the 
question, When did the United States enter 
the war against Germany? 

In a recent one of his scholarly current es- 
says, Felix Morley suggested that the second 
question might never be answered precisely. 
“Lacking,” he said, “the congressional sanc- 
tion, which seemingly will not be requested, 
it is going to be difficult for future historians 
to name the dat: on which the present ad- 
ministration drifted acrcss the line which 
separates peace from war. But it is apparent 
from the President’s Labor Day address that 
he regards the decision as having, somehow 
or other, been already made.” 

And what will the historian do with these 
lines by Dr. Morley? They were true in both 
the premise stated and the premise implied. 
The United States was then at war with Ger- 
many, without having declared war. And the 
premise implied was that the President alone 
could take the country to war, without the 
sanction of Congress. 

Beyond the line Dr. Morley speaks of—the 
one that runs between peace and war—the 
historian will see another, across which we 
have drifted in the same way; and that other 
one is the line that divides limited, represen- 
tative, constitutional government from a kind 
of unlimited government for which there is 
yet no American name. 

Two years ago Dr. Morley’s words could have 
referred only to a foreign country. One year 
ago it was still unimaginable that this coun- 
try could become involved in another World 
War unless or until the Congress declared war 
in the name of the American people. Yet 
that has happened. 

When did it happen? 

For us it happened with the passage of the 
lend-lease law, which the administration rep- 
resented as a measure to put the war further 
away, but which was, as we said, a law under 
which the President, in his own discretion, 
could conduct undeclared war against Hitler. 
After that we were unable to support the 
fiction that the country was not in the war. 
We said so. And we were not surprised when 
the President’s first report to Congress on the 
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operations of the lend-lease law turned out 
te be an official statement of the Govern- 
ment’s direct participation in the war. 

For Hanson W. Baldwin, the military critic, 
it happened with the dispatch of an expe- 
ditionary force to Iceland. That meant, he 
said, that the Government had plunged for 
military aid; it meant the beginning of a 
shooting war. 

For the New York Times it happened in 
retrospect. On September 3, after the Presi- 
dent’s Labor Day battle speech, in an editorial 
entitled “We Are in the Battle,” the Times 
said: “The United States is no longer a neu- 
tral in this war. It is no longer on the side 
lines. It has made its choice. It is a bel- 
ligerent today. * * * The definitive action 
was the passage of the Lend-Lease Act.” 

When it happened for Dr. Morley we do not 
know. It is probable that, like many others, 
he does not himself know. 

And al! the time a majority of the American 
people, more or less—a very large majority, we 
think it was—simply would not believe it 
could happen. They believed words to the 
contrary. They trusted the words of the Con- 
stitution and trusted the Government to keep 
them. 

The words are: “The Congress shall have 
power to declare war.” 

This power was one the Congress had not 
surrendered or delegated, they said; it was 
the one power it would defend with fierce 
jealousy, because if it lost that one there 
would be almost nothing left of the parlia- 
mentary principle to save. 

Yet, on the Greer episode, which was the 
first of the shooting, it was a Member of the 
United States Senate who said, “I don’t think 
the incident will lead to a declaration of war. 
We don’t need such a declaration, because we 
already have said that we are going to deliver 
the goods and the German Chancellor has said 
that if ships come under his guns they will be 
attacked. * * * When they shoot, we will 
shoot back.” 

The idea of undeclared war not only was 
foreign to the American way of thinking, it 
was repugnant morally. Was not that one of 
the aggressor’s sins? But it was an idea the 
administration began to entertain a gocd 
while ago. Last year the Secretary of War, 
who has often uttered the pilot thought, be- 
gan to say declarations of war had gone out 
of world style. 

Then last May 16, at a White House press 
conference, the President began to recite early 
American history. There had been two unde- 
clared wars, he said; one was against the Bar- 
bary pirates in the Mediterranean in 1803~ 
1804, and another, a few years later, was to 
clear the waters of the West Indies. Report- 
ing this on May 17, the New York Times in its 
news columns said: “When a reporter asked 
indirectly what his remarks meant, the Presi- 
dent said he should use his head.” 

Never from the beginning was there a forth- 
right statement about going to war. For ail 
his gifts of expression, never did the President 
make a speech on his foreign policy that had 
not revolving doors through which people 
could pass in opposite directions without 
touching; never one that did not open the 
international question, What does he really 
mean? 

The art of equivocation reached its peak in 
the enactment of the lend-lease law, con- 
cerning which Herbert Agar, one of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 
who supported it ardently, made afterward 
this confession: “Our side kept saying in the 
press and in the Senate that it was a bill to 
keep America out of war. That is bunk. And 
I think this failure to say exactly what a 
thing means is an illustration of why our 
democratic world is being threatened now.” 

In many ways the American mind was the 
most naive in the world. Its political cyni- 
cism was reserved for civic machines and 
local corruptions; its faith in the word of 
the Federal Government was simple and 
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unlimited. If Uncle Sam said it, then it was 
so. The oblique word had been encountered 
only in specific cases and the stigma was per- 
sonal. Never before had it been employed 
as a method of government. That was the 
new experience, and the people were not 
prepared for it. 

One result is a canker of the spirit, defined 
by the Government as a problem of public 
morale. 

Now, if one says that the deep cause of 
disunity is not the war, but the fact that the 
question of peace or war was submitted nei- 
ther to the will of the people nor to the 
sanction of Congress, or, with Senator Tart, 
that it is owing to the fact that the Presi- 
dent's policies and methods have been s0 
“secretive and dictatorial” that “his own fol- 
lowers disagree as to what his réal intentions 
are,” and 130,000,000 Americans did not know 
where they were going, one is smeared as a 
partisan, or as a disaffectionist seeking to 
promote discord in a time of national crisis. 

But if one holds with Ralph Barton Perry, 
professor of philosophy and chairman of the 
American defense Harvard group, that what 
public morale needs is more good propaganda 
from a central Government agency, meaning 
a propaganda ministry, in order that the 
President may be better able “to carry into 
effect policy which has already been adopted, 
whether by congressional or by Executive ac- 
tion,” one is going with the drift. 

That is easy. Too easy. No ship of state 
adrift ever yet has drifted back. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when there is widespread demand 
for unity in this country, it is both for- 
tunate and unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent made the indiscreet statement re- 
cently that there is the same kind of 
religious freedom in Soviet Russia as in 
the United States. It is fortunate, be- 
cause this episode will serve to focus pub- 
lic attention on the hypocrisy of admin- 
istration efforts to justify an alliance with 
the Soviets; unfortunate, because it will 
make even more difficult the current drive 
to squelch criticism and opposition to 
these foreign policies in order to unify 
the Nation. 

While the country was astounded by 
this Presidential statement, there is even 
more amazement over the report that the 
administration is considering a trade by 
which the United States will swap lend- 
lease aid to Russia in exchange for 
Stalin’s promise to permit freedom of re- 
ligion in the Soviet Union. Surely, if 
there is any truth in the original ref- 
erence to religious tolerance in Russia, 
there can be little justification now for 
a dea] based on any pledge of Stalin to 
mend his ways and to promise what is 
already claimed to be a reality. 

While there has been considerable ad- 
verse reaction in the National Capital, no 
development in years has aroused so 


much resentment throughout the country 
as this attempt to deceive Americans on 
an issue about which there is general 
knowledge. Particularly in church circles 
is there violent criticism, because reli- 
gious leaders in this country have been 
aware of the persecution and tyranny 
which have resulted in the virtual elimi- 
nation of all religion by the Soviets. 

Typical of this reaction is the comment 
of a prominent professor at Catholic 
University in Washington, who declared 
that under the Soviet Constitution a citi- 
zen has a right to worship God according 
to his conscience, if he can find a church 
or if he can find a minister, a priest, or 
a rabbi. But these are extremely difficult 
to find, because, while before the revolu- 
tion there were 70,000 Christian churches 
and chapels in Russia, the Communist 
Party recently announced that soon there 
will not be a single edifice in all Russia 
consecrated to religion. This observer 
adds: 

Active persecution and massacre of the 
clergy in Russia have ceased, but this is not 
because communism no longer believes in 
murdering the clergy; it is because practi- 


| cally all the clergy have been liquidated or 


massacred. 


On October 4 an official Soviet spokes- 
man in Moscow reaffirmed the freedom 
to believe and practice any and all re- 
ligions, as well as continued liberty for 
the activities of antireligious organiza- 
tions and propaganda, on the basis of the 
1936 constitution. 

Following this development, the Rev- 
erend Edmund A. Walsh, vice president 
of Georgetown University in Washington, 
made the plea “to stop shadow boxing” 
in a statement interpreting this Russian 
declaration as meaning that no modifica- 
tion will be made in the treatment of 
religious liberty in Russia. 

The Soviets must be told “not in words 
alone, but by deeds, that freedom in 
Russia is as important to civilization” as 
it is in any of the world’s democracies, 
declared Father Walsh, who represented 
the Holy See in religious freedom nego- 
tiations in Moscow in 1922. He added: 

I deem it a waste of very valuable time to 
prove again the hollow mockery involved in 
the pretense that religious freedom exists in 
Russia. This situation raises a profoundly 
important issue for the American people. 
Our resources, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor will be placed on the firing line in de- 
fense of a government which on October 4 
again repeated its unwillingness to include 
religious freedom among the four freedoms 
in defense of which this country is now 
being mobilized. 


This recent development has served to 
impress upon all thinking people that 
nazi-ism, fascism, and communism are 
all obnoxious to the American way of life. 
These dictatorial forms of government 
deprive the individual of his rights and 
liberties, and when an appeal is made to 
Americans to crusade for the four free- 


_doms, including freedom of speech and 


freedom of religious worship, it should be 
recognized that the Soviets have been 
guilty of the same oppression and 
tyranny as other European despotic na- 
tions. 

There may be some sentiment in the 
United States sympathetic to Russia, but 
it is obvious that Americans are reluctant 
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to engage in a crusade for religious free- 
dom everywhere in the world, while at 
the same time it is necessary to apologize 
for the failure of Stalin to accept this 
principle in Russia. If, as the President 
claims, religious freedom in the Soviet 
republics and in the United States is es- 
sentially the same, we must be on guard 
to safeguard and to preserve our own 
liberties. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. VITO MARCANTONIO, 
OF NEW YORE 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me Septem- 


-ber 24, 1941, at a meeting sponsored by 


the Citizen’s Committee to Free Earl 
Browder and held at Madison Square 
Garden, New York: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, Earl Browder 
was prosecuted and sentenced to a term of 
4 years’ imprisonment and a fine of $2,000, not 
because he had used a false passport, as the 
passport involved in the trial was neither false 
nor defective in any manner. He was sen- 
tenced to a term of 4 years’ imprisonment 
and $2,000 fine not because of any element of 
moral turpitude, as the Government conceded 
that this question of moral turpitude was not 
involved. He was sentenced to 4 years’ im- 
prisonment and $2,000 fine not because such 
a sentence was typical for cases of this kind, 
for, as a matter of fact, this sentence exceeded 
by far sentences in 95 percent of similar cases. 
Earl Browder was prosecuted and sentenced 
to a term of 4 years and a fine of $2,000 be- 
cause he was general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of America. 

An examination of the record of the trial 
and of a record of sentences imposed in simi- 
lar cases will make the contention unanswer- 
able that the Earl Browder case was one of 
political persecution and that his continued 
imprisonment is a result of political perse- 
cution. Earl Browder was tried on a tech- 
nicality but convicted because of his position 
in the Communist Party. The sentence im- 
posed was inordinate for the technicality in- 
volved, and the sentence was therefore politi- 
cal persecution. 

The alleged technical violation took place 
in 1934. Browder was not indicted until 
November 1939. He was brought to trial in 
January 1940. The indictment and trial and 
sentence took place in a period of war hys- 
teria. Browder had spoken out against the 
war. 

May 1 say at this point that there are 
people here tonight, on this platform and in 
this audience, who honestly believe that the 
war of 1940 was not an imperialist war. I be- 
lieved then, and I believe now, that the war 
of 1940 was an imperialist war. Despite this 
honest difference of opinion as to the char- 
acter of the war of 1940, all of us here tonight 





refore, what is im- 
portant in this hour of national crisis is not 
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yesterday, but our 
united will and purpose to defend America 
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the dominant overtones of the 

picture of Earl Browder at the time of the 
t, trial, and sentence were his op- 

to, and exposure of the imperialist 

war, and his leadership in a political party 
which had thrown itself into the struggle to 
keep America out of that war. It was the 
order of that day to stifie those voices which 
these 


empire. Thus the Browder who was indicted, 
the Browder who was tried, and sentenced, in 
January 1940, was the first American victim 
of that war. Therefore, the all-time, all- 
American doctrine of equal justice under the 
law calls for the immediate release of Earl 
Browder. 

All this took place in 1940. The world of 

1940 was witnessing a war between two axes 
ed in war for imperialist gains, imperial- 
ist domination of conquered nations, and ex- 
ploitation of more and more people. It was 
the duty of all believers in democracy to op- 
pose and fascism, irrespective of 
their national character. America’s best de- 
fense rested not on a war of imperialist ag- 
gression but on the people’s unity for a dem- 
ocratic peace. That was so in a world in 
which the United States was not in military 
danger, and therefore Americans interested in 
the defense of our country could very well 
and oppose a program which at 
that time could only have meant war for im- 
perialist aims. We knew then, as we know 
now, that the Adolf Hitler plan for world 
conquest can never be carried out so long as 
the United States and the Soviet Union re- 
main unconquered. The conquest of either 
one of the two would make the conquest of 
the other almost a certainty. Therefore the 
realities of a world in which either one or both 
of these two nations are faced with conquest 
make obvious the impossibility of a demo- 
cratic peace with nazi-ism and demand a dem- 
ocratic military victory over nazi-ism. Hence 
in 1941 we Americans, confronted with a mili- 
tary danger to our national existence which 
has arisen as a result of the Nazi invasion of 
the Soviet Union, must unite for all-out de- 
fense of our Nation by (1) preparing and 
strengthening our own defenses; (2) by rush- 
ing all-out aid to the Soviet. Union, Great 
Britain, China, and all other people engaged 
in the war against Hitler; (3) by taking all 
steps necessary to guarantee delivery of this 
aid to these nations and people—and by this 
I mean not only shooting the rattlesnakes 
out of the sea but by bombarding with our 
own Navy and air force every bit of the Nazi 
German sea coast for every bit of aid which 
the Nazis may send to the bottom of the sea; 
and (4) by defeating the Adolf Hitler tech- 
nique of conquest from within which is being 
employed today in our own country. 

Such a program of defense requires the 
utmost national unity, the unity of all peo- 
ple in America irrespective of race, color, 
creed, economic status, or political beliefs. 
Unity for a smashing military victory over 
Hitler cannot be achieved unless we defeat 
the Hitler technique of conquest from with- 
in. Allow me to particularize on what I 
mean by the phrase “Hitler technique of 
conquest from within.” In Mein Kampf, 
Hitler stated: “The first essential is the ex- 
pulsion of the Marxist poison from the body 
of our nation. I am convinced that the very 
first duty of any truly national government 
is to seek and find the forces determined on 
a war to destroy Marxism, and to grant these 
forces a free hand.” Adolf Hitler first con- 
quered democratic Germany by carrying out 
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this program of destruction of the Commu- 
nists. Hitler came to power by dividing 
and confusing the people, by hounding first 
the Communists, then labor, and finally the 
liberals, the Protestants and Catholics, as 
well as the Jews. 

Hitler’s first official acts when appointed 
Chancelor were to finish his war against the 
Communists. Faced with a national election 
a month after his appointment, he saw that 
he would be defeated unless the spearhead 
of the anti-Hitler forces in Germany was 
crushed. He, therefore, first of all sup- 
pressed the Communist completely, ar- 
rested the Communist deputies elected by 
6,000,000 German voters, raided and de- 
stroyed Communist buildings and headquar- 
ters everywhere, imprisoned and killed thou- 
sands of the most active Communists and 
the most militant trade-unionists. Finally, 
to cap it all and provide the excuse for un- 
equaled terror against the Communists, 6 
days before the March elections he engineered 
the notorious Reichstag fire and blamed it on 
the Communists. Even though this brazen 
hoax was deflated by the German Supreme 
Court itself 10 months later when the Com- 
munist defendants were declared innocent, 
the Reichstag fire, used as an excuse for his 
violent persecution of his most militant 
enemies, served its purpose as a weapon to 
eliminate the vanguard of his opposition. 
Then and there democratic Germany died. 

Hitler’s technique of conquest from within, 


_by division, using persecution of a minority 


political group as a dividing tool, was not con- 
fined to Germany. “Red-baiting’” was used 
in every country he has conquered as a means 
to soften resistance, to weaken the democratic 
forces by division. His first experiments with 
this technique in Germany were clumsy in 
comparison with the smooth, effective use of 
the same technique by his partisans in cther 
countries—particularly in France. 

He knew—and his French friends of the 
Cagoulards and Croix de Feu knew-—that a 
united French people could resist his army. 
He knew, as did his French “fifth columnists,” 
that before military conquest was possible it 
was necessary to divide the French people and 
weaken their democratic spirit. 

Thus long before the military activities 
began—as early as July 1, 1939, Georges Bon- 
net, the French Foreign Minister and infa- 
mous Municheer was able to assure the Ger- 
man Ambassador to France that—and I quote 
his own words as published in the Yellow 
Book by the French Government—“I informed 
the Ambassador that he could observe in 
France a unanimous national movement in 
support of the Government. The elections 
were being postponed, public meetings were 
prohibited, and we were bringing the Com- 
munists to reason.” 

And how were they bringing the Com- 
munists to reason? With a major offensive 
in France, not against Hitlerism or French 
Nazis but against the Communists and the 
militant trade-unionists. The Communist 
Party was dissolved, the Communist press 
completely suppressed, the Communist depu- 
ties arrested, 300 Communist municipal coun- 
cils dissolved. Furthermore, Albert Sarraut, 
the Minister of the Interior, in a report to the 
Senate stated “629 trade-union organizations 
have been dissolved and measures taken to 
prevent their restoration. Eleven thousand 
searches have been made in premises which 
might serve as Communist meeting places. 
Altogether, individual punitive measures have 
been taken against Communists and their ac- 
complices in 8,000 cases.” 

No; this was not done by Hitler after he 
had conquered France. It was done for him, 
before Hitler’s military conquest by the men 
of Munich, the French Hitlerites who sold 
out their countrymen, who destroyed the 
French anti-Fascist movement, crippled the 
trade-unions, and thereby destroyed the na- 
tional defense and unity of France, to pave 
the way for Hitler’s army, 
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Because national unity was not achieved, 
because the French Nazis made this unity 
impossible, the Army of France was defeated 
and the people of France were betrayed to © 
Hitler by the men of Vichy. 

We now are witnessing the same technique 
of conquest from within in Bulgaria. Sep- 
tember 21, 1941, King Boris of Bulgaria met 
with Hitler. On the same day, according 
to the United Press, all Communist Party 
members of the Bulgarian Chamber of Depu- 
ties were executed, members of the Bulgarian 
Peasant Party were interned, and 120 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party were sent to 
German concentration camps. Bulgaria is 
today another vassal state in Hitler’s new 
order, 

Thus we see that, as a complement of mili- 
tary invasion, Hitler employs his technique 
of conquest from within, a technique which 
is recognized by his confusing and dividing 
people of free nations with an anti-Com- 
munist blitzkrieg. Persecution of the Com- 
munists is the order that comes from the 
general headquarters staff of Adolf Hitler 
as a prelude to invasion by his panzer units. 

The invasion of the Soviet Union, if suc- 
cessful, would place a Nazi military bridge- 
head within rowboat distance of our north- 
western shores—Alaska. The continued in- 
carceration of Earl Browder, the continued 
activities of the Dies committees, of the Rapp- 
Coudert committee, the persecution of the 
Communists in Oklahoma, the disfranchise- 
ment of the Communists in Philadelphia, and 
the wholesale attack on the constitutional 
rights of the members of the Communist 
Party will bring to a successful conclusion 
the first phase of Hitler’s conquest of America. 
All of these undemocratic activities serve the 
Hitler technique of conquest of America from 
within. 

France had her Vichymen, who did this 
first job for Hitler. We too have our vicious 
Vichyists who are doing this job for Adolf 
Hitler in the United States of America. Those 
who are now training their guns on our 
democratic institutions and are seeking the 
suppression of political minorities, in the final 
analysis, are not interested in the defense 
of our country, are not concerned with the 
problem of destroying Hitler, and do not seek 
that national unity which is so necessary for 
the preservation of our Nation. They have 
only one desire and that is to persecute Com- 
munists, labor, and all progressives in order 
to accomplish that which Hitler most desires 
in America, to divide, disunite, and rule. 

I am certain that all those who want to 
unite America, who want to defend America, 
who want to smash Hitler, will now recognize 
that we can accomplish all this by thwarting 
Hitler’s plan within the United States, item 
number one of which is the persecution of 
the Communists in America. Therefore, the 
all-American interest of national defense, of 
national unity, of the defeat of Hitler’s tech- 
nique of conquest from within, necessitates 
the immediate release of Earl Browder 

The President of the United States is lead- 
ing the country in a fight to the finish for 
the salvation of the country from the hordes 
of nazi-ism, domestic and foreign. His pro- 
gram of strengthening and preparing our own 
defenses needs the united support of all of the 
people. His program of aid to the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, China, and all coun- 
tries fighting Hitlerism needs the united sup- 
port of all of the people. His program of 
shooting rattlesnakes out of the sea needs the 
united support of all of the people. These 
purposes and the national unity which is re- 
quired cannot be accomplished unless the 
Hitler technique of conquest from within is 
defeated. This defeat cannot be brought 
about by temporizing or half measures. The 
Lindberghs and Co., Berlin, Inc., are becoming 
bolder. The vicious Vichyists are becoming 
more brazen. Hitler’s henchmen in America 
are flagrantly tramping over sacred institu- 
tions and American traditions as guaranteed 
in our Bill of Rights and in the Declaration 
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of Independence. In the face of this wide- 
open flouting of Americans’ determination 
to unite and defend themselves, the Presi- 
dent must act courageously and must lead the 
people in a manner which will leave no room 
for doubt as to his purposes, namely national 
defense and national unity. Mr. President, 
the Browder case is one of political persecu- 
tion; the Browder case is a part of the Hitler 
technique of conquest from within; the con- 
tinued incarceration of Earl Browder is de- 
manded by the enemies of national defense 
and national unity; continued persecution of 
the secretary general of the Communist Party 
is comfort to the appeasers and to those who 
are fostering the plans of Nazi world domina- 
tion. A recognition of these facts and action 
in the interests of national defense and na- 
tional unity leave open but one course and 
that is that you extend executive clemency 
immediately to Earl Browder. 


Tonight we meet in a period of extreme 
danger to our country. This is the fourth 
time in the history of our country when the 
American people have found themselves 
faced with the issue of extinction or exist- 
ence of these United States as a free na- 
tion. On each occasion we have had to face 
the foe not only across our front lines but 
also in our midst. In 1776, we had to fight 
the Tories in our cities, our towns, and in our 
countryside. In 1812, we had to deal with 
the appeasers of the British invaders. In 
1860, Abraham Lincoln had to fight the Cop- 
perheads. In 1941, we face the vicious 
Vichyists within our shores. On all these 
occasions the Nation united, defeated the 
foes at home and defeated the enemy across 
the line. In 1776, the American people had 
a@ courageous leadership in Washington and 
Jefferson. The same courageous leadership 
was found in Andrew Jackson and others in 
1812. In 1860, the same Lincoln who op- 
posed the Mexican War as an imperialist 
war courageously led the Nation to preserve 
the Union and its liberties. The mild Lin- 
coln saw the necessity of the hour. He knew 
that the Nation had to be united to win. 
The kindly Lincoln became a man of steel 
and destroyed the spies, the appeasers, the 
disuniters, and the copperheads of his day. 
At no time did he bend to the clamor set up 
by the friends and agents of the enemies 
of the Republic. His goal was the preserva- 
tion of the Nation as a free nation. He per- 
mitted nothing to stand in his way. He 
stopped at nothing which meant victory. 
Despite the fact that the dark hours were 
many for him, he knew what a task had to 
be done. He did,it. With that courageous 
leadership of a united people the Nation and 
its most cherished institutions were saved. 

Today the American people look forward 
toward that same courageous leadership, a 
courageous leadership that will thwart and 
destroy Hitler’s plan and Hitler’s accomplices 
no matter what clamor may come from them. 
The American people look forward to that 
same courageous leadership which will recog- 
nize that national unity cannot be accom- 
plished by dividing the people and by keeping 
in prison one who, as the leader of his party, 
will help forge that American front of flesh, 
blood, and steel, with which Hitler must be 
smashed. The American people look forward 
to that same courageous leadership, a cour- 
ageous leadership which recognizes the need 
of every individual, of every group, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, creed, economic status, or 
political affiliations in the defense of our 
American communities. Yes, Mr. President, 
if you free Earl Browder there will be criti- 
cism. The criticism will come from some who 
are too short-sighted to appreciate the gravity 
of the crisis, the imminence and nature of 
the danger. Yes, too short-sighted to realize 
the need of the hour—national unity and na- 
tional defense, in their full and true mean- 
ing. In the main, however, Mr. President, 
the criticism and the clamor will come from 
the vicious Vichyists, mere echoes of the feel- 


ings of Adolf Hitler. To the short-sighted, 
Mr, President, you will bave to explain and 
show them the way. To the enemies of the 
Republic you will lay down the challenge that 
comes from a courageous leacership support- 
ed by millions and millions of Americans who 
unite with you for unity and defense of our 
country. As Abraham Lincoln had faith in 
the masses of the American people, so will 
you find in their support a fortress before 
which every foe must bow. Mr. President, 
the issue is not communism. The issue is 
the defense and unity of our Nation, and the 
military destruction of Adolf Hitler. 

Mr. President, equal justice under the law 
calls for the immediate release of Earl Brow- 
der. Mr. President, the national unity needed 
for the national defense of our Nation and of 
our national interests against the peril of 
Adolf Hitler requires the release of Earl 
Browder now. 





H. R. 5788, the Second Lease-Lend Bill 
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Friday, October 10, 1941 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under title 
I of this bill, H. R. 5788, the second lease- 
lend bill, Congress is asked to appropriate 
$5,985,000,000. If I felt that this amount 
of money had to be appropriated right 
now to save our country, I would not 
hesitate to vote that sum or any other 
necessary funds. In a report dated Oc- 
tober 6, the United States Treasury in- 
dicates that only about $282,000,000 of 
lend-lease funds have been paid out of 
the initial appropriation of $7,000,000,000. 
There is no sound justification for this 
appropriation at this time. If money 
were sorely needed at any time to im- 
plement the lend-lease program, it could 
be obtained from Congress within 2 
weeks or less. From present indications 
it seems as if Congress will be in session 
practically every day this year and next 
year. Then what is the hurry? Why 
the haste in jamming this bill down the 
throats of the taxpayers and their rep- 
resentatives in Congress? 

I believe in defending my country to 
the limit, and I will vote for any appro- 
priations which are needed to fill our 
defense needs. But I will not vote for 
any bills which are not justified and 
which in good conscience I cannot sup- 
port. Over $1,000,000,000 of the funds 
appropriated under this bill are blank- 
check funds—spot cash—which the 
President can use as he alone sees fit. 
Has Congress become so weak that it will 
not exert its constitutional authority to 
control the purse strings of this Nation? 
Mark my word, the American taxpayer, 
and that means every American, will rise 
up in silent revolt next year when the 
new income-tax burden is placed upon 
him. How can Members of Congress jus- 
tify their actions in placing this tre- 
mendous burden upon their constituents 
when they do not control or guard the 
expenditure of such great sums of 
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money? The first lease-lend bill called 
for $7,000,000,000, this one calls for about 
$6,000,000,000, a total of $13,000,000,000, 
which is a per capita burden of roughly 
$100 upon every man, woman, and child 
in this country. There are about 400,000 
people living in my congressional dis- 
trict, and that means my district will be 
burdened by taxes amounting to about 
$40,000,000. Do you think for one min- 
ute that my constituents would, in a ref- 
erendum vote, place a tax upon them- 
selves of $40,000,000 with as little expla- 
nation and justification as we find in 
thé hearings on this bill? From statis- 
tics at my disposal this $40,000,000 bur- 
den about equals the assessed valuation 
of all personal property in my district. 
The grand total tax levy for the entire 
city of Milwaukee in 1940 was about $32,- 
000,000. Lease-lend per capita levies on 
the people in my district, which takes in 
«bout half the city of Milwaukee, amount 
to about forty millions, which is $8,000,- 
000 more than the entire tax bill for the 
city of Milwaukee in 1940. I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not vote 
against this bill, which is not justified 
by the meager evidence brought to my 
attention. 

Secretary Morgenthau has indicated 
that the entire productive capacity of our 
Nation is $1,300,000,000 per month. Up 
to the present time over $50,000,000,000 
have been appropriated for our national 
defense and for lease-lend. It will take 
many months for American industry to 
absorb those expenditures. Oratory and 
appropriations will not produce one more 
tank nor one more plane if our produc- 
tive capacity is tied up. So why the 
haste in passing this bill? 

We should spend some time in work- 
ing out the problem which a poor execu- 
tion of the priorities system has given 
this country. Small business will be 
ruined, merchants will lose their enter- 
prises, and the entire country will suffer 
severely if we do not ease the transition 
between civil production and defense 
production. Idle men and idle machines 
do not bring in taxes nor do they con- 
tribute to national defense. The chaos 
in our defense system under this admin- 
istration is appalling. If this Congress 
does not do something to straighten out 
the mess we are in, the morale of the 
American people will be broken and the 
American way of life will be changed to 
state socialism, regimentation, and dicta- 
torial control. 

It is obvious that President Roose- 
velt is moving toward war as rapidly as 
possible. His latest suggestions to arm 
merchant ships and to repeal the Neu- 
trality Act so these ships can go into 
belligerent waters and deliver contraband 
to belligerent ports, reveal his warlike 
notions. I will not be a party to any 
such war moves, nor will I give the Presi- 
dent the power or the money to involve 
this country further in bloody foreign 
conflicts. I am an American first, last, 
and all the time, and I will vote for the 
best interests of America no matter how 
much pressure is put upon me. I will 
vote for billions for the defense of my 
native land, the United States, but I will 
not vote for one cent that is not unjusti- 
fied. 
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HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
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EULOGY BY CHARLES JOSEPH MOYNIHAN, 
OF MONTROSE, COLO., AT THE FUNERAL 
OF HON. EDWARD THOMAS TAYLOR AT 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able Epwarp THomas Taytor, who for 32 
years served with marked distinction as 
a Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from the State of Colo- 
rado, died at St. Joseph’s hospital in 
Denver at 8:05 o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, September 3, 1941. Funeral 
services, held late on Sunday afternoon, 
September 7, 1941, in Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., where Mr. Taytor had resided 
since 1887, were .attended by over 1,200 
citizens from all parts of Colorado and 
by a distinguished delegation from the 
United States Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

On this occasion, eulogies on the life 
and public services of Congressman 
TayYLor were delivered by two of his long- 
time and very warm friends—Mr. Charles 
Joseph Moynihan, of Montrose, Colo., one 
of the leading lawyers of our State, and 
Mr, Walter Walker, of Grand Junction, 
Colo., at ane time a United States Sena- 
tor from Colorado and now and for many 
years the publisher of one of Colorado’s 
influential newspapers, the Grand Junc- 
tion Daily Sentinel. 

Mr. Moynihan’s address was as follows: 

Somehow I feel that my long-time friend, 
Senator Walter Walker, should have the sole 
privilege and honor of delivering Congress- 
man Taytor’s eulogy. The latter, in discuss- 
ing with me one time the importance of rare, 
wise counsel for public men, Observed: 
“Charley, during my service in Congress, Wal- 
ter Walker has been my chief adviser and 
never once has he given me the wrong advice.” 
Senator Walker and Congressman TayYLor 
were loyal Democrats. I am a liberal Repub- 
lican. While my heart.is filled with gratitude 
for the many unselfish acts of cooperation 
Congressman Taylor accorded me, I frankly 
say that I am in no position to compete with 
Senator Walker when the verdict as to who 
was first in his confidence is to be con- 
sidered. 

Almost 3,000 years ago the Greek poet, 
Hesiod, laid down this dictum: 

“For beasts of the field and for birds of 
the air, both Zeus ordained one law: that 
they prey one upon another. But for man 
hath he ordained justice, which is by far the 
best.” P 

Midst the devastating human cross-cur- 
rents of a war-torn world, where debased 
leaders and legions have become beasts of 
the field and birds of the air, in their attempt 
to devour one another, we assemble today to 
observe a ritual for the righteous, namely, 
the return to the bosom of Mother Earth of 
one of her rare sons who walked humbly be- 
fore his God, was always a willing servant 


before the altar of justice, and whose listen- 
ing ear was constantly attuned to the sup- 
plicating voice of a needful humanity. 

When I think of his life, I am reminded 
that the forty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus 
is more than a prophecy. It is a universal 
truth. In defining the praise to be given 
famous men, it ordains that there shall not 
be blotted out the glory of those men who 
gave counsel by their understanding—who 
were leaders of people by their counsels—liv- 
ing peaceably in their habitation. We honor 
today a disciple of peace, orderly government, 
and individual rights—a true exponent of 
democracy 

Congressman Epwarp T. TaYLor, whose body 
we reverently consign to earth this day, for 
years on the western slope and in our Na- 
tion was a majestic personality When in 
the inevitable course of events he fell like a 
giant ocak among its companions, he left a 
vacant and lonesome space against the sky 
with no timber about to match his stature. 

He unfaiiingly sided with the weak, the 
poor, and the wronged, and was an almsgiver 
of service. With a loyal heart and the purest 
of hands he faithfully discharged all public 
trusts. He knew, however, that the present 
trend of law congestion could not of itself 
reform or make strong the people because he 
had learned in his collisions with the granite 
rocks of experience that law could not give 
to vice the rewards of virtue; that it could not 
give to the spendthrift the rewards of the 
thrifty; that it could not give to ignorance 
the rewards of learning; that a higher law of 
Go.. and of compensation ordained that the 
character of the citizen is solely based upon 
that citizen’s ability to design and build his 
own future. 

The application of sturdy integrity to ac- 
company the individual’s life was to be 
solely dependent upon the individual’s 
ability to work out his own salvation, given 
a fair, unimpeded, and unobstructed op- 
portunity. 

I speak not today of intellectual tran- 
scendency. Somehow, in late years, I have 
become nauseated by ideologies, no matter 
how plausible their logic, or how occult 
their assumed postulates. 

In discussing the lifework of our beloved 
Ep Tartor, I prefer to discuss the person- 
ality and moral stature of the man I knew, 
which, after all, in our theory and way of 
life, is the true formula for the measure- 
ment of a man. 

Whether as a youngster in a sod house on 
the western plains, he saw, out of sheer 
necessity of survival of a family divided, 
where each member had to supply the energy 
and labor necessary for individual existence, 
or whether as a schoolteacher of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he returned to Leadville 
before the days of Baby Doe, before Silver Dol- 
lar Tabor, he ran like virgin gold true to carat 
fineness. In those early pioneer days when 
law and order typified by Billy the Kid were 
subjects of jest and ridicule; when wine, 
women, and song were constantly available 
at every corner, this then young son of the 
West was tolerant of the wayward whims of 
men he knew, but never once did he aban- 
don the code of sobriety, moral uprightness, 
and worthy example which he had learned 
at his mother’s knee. That code remained a 
lifetime tradition with him. 

It is significant that all of the pioneer 
Colorado families which left an enduring 
record in our Commonwealth observed the 
same traditions. Whether we consider a 
Judge Gunter, the Thatcher family, the 
Alexanders, the Mitchells, the Cheesmans, or 
the Adams family, represented at the present 
time in the United States Senate from Colo- 
rado by the Honorable Atva B. Apams, we 
find that a like tradition prevails among 
them. 

For 56 years prior to his death he con- 
tinued in public service. At the time of his 
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death he was in the midst of serving of his 
seventeenth consecutive term as a Member 
of the Congress of the United States from 
Colorado. He had before that time rendered 
inestimable service to the State as a Com- 
monwealth servant. 

The Fourth Congressional District of Colo- 
rado is one of the most mercurial in the 
United States. During the 17 terms served 
by Ep Taytor the tide of public opinion has 
ebbed and flowed with pronounced change 
and reversal. Democratic State and national 
administrations have been from time to time 
overwhelmingly repudiated, but the vote for 
Ep Taytor in the district he represented 
has been as constant as the Pole star. This 
result didn’t “just happen.” It has always 
been thus. 

Some characters appear to triumph with 
history and popular opinion—some others to 
be overwhelmed by it. The boiling torrent 
of events throws up one foam-capped wave 
which seems to sweep everything before it, 
and the spectators cry “A genius,” and name 
a whole stretch of the river “The Age of So- 
and-So.” Here and there, for a moment, a 
rock, as the individual, resists, then the flood 
sweeps over it, and the spectators note only 
an individual tragedy—unconscious of the 
solid base cleaving the current below. But 
the integrity of the granite, not less than 
the fury of the rushing water shapes the final 
course of the stream. Such is the story of a 
life which always shapes history by not 
moving with its flow. 

Pressure groups attempted frequently to 
stampede him and make the current of tem- 
porary radical opinion flow more easily. I 
happen to know that their attacks hurt, but 
he never once winced under either their un- 
just criticism or pressure. Miraculously he 
never suffered politically from the onslaughts. 
The abiding confidence of his constituents 
never abated. The advice of radical pressure- 
group leaders was ignored and his majority 
continued to be consistently outstanding and 
overwhelming. His hold on his constituents 
was both amazing and merited. Any cor- 
respondent from his district unknown and 
unidentified, received the same courteous 
treatment and attention as one of his best 
friends. With the aid of his ever-faithful sec- 
retary, Hugh V. High, no letter ever went un- 
answered, nor was any request unfulfilled if 
it were humanly possible for them to comply 
therewith. 

Some 20 years ago while on Lone Cone 
Mountain in San Miguel County, Colo., I en- 
gaged a lonely homesteader in conversation. 
To assure me of his identification, he drew 
from his hip pocket of his Levi overalls a 
grease-covered letter signed by Ep Taytor. 
He had paid some Jawyer $35 to adjust a con- 
troversy with the United States Land Office 
with no helpful result. The controversy in- 
volved his right to a patent. Ep Taytor saved 
his property and procured him a patent. The 
letter he produced and which he carried 
constantly was 18 months old. 

Our subject was a loyal, liberal Democrat. 
He had enemies, of course. But each time 
after his election, with constant fidelity, he 
looked after the interest of every constit- 
uent, regardless of politics. Herein lay the 
secret of his enduring power. In his later 
years as chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of Congress, he had the responsibility 
of aiding in the appropriation of billions of 
dollars of Federal revenues derived from 
taxation for National purposes. Never, how- 
ever, during his entire 56 years of public 
service for State and Nation did any critic 
of Ep Taytor’s breathe one word of suspicion 
as to graft or unjust enrichment on his part. 
He died a comparatively poor man. There 
were sO many ways he could have directly 
or indirectly arranged for honorariums or 
benefits. The man didn’t live who had nerve 
enough to suggest to him a bounty for his 
influence at the expense of the Government 
he loved so well. 
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It is most encouraging to be able to cite 
such an instance of integrity and statesman- 
ship on the part of a public servant. Was 
it not Augustus Caesar who frowned upon 
and complained about the prevalent attitude 
of subordinates in public service who belied 
their obligations and cheated their superiors 
and the public in general? He feared the be- 
ginning of the end of the supremacy of Rome 
and he proved to be right. So long as public 
servants perform their duties with faithful 
integrity no nations they represent are 
seriously in danger. 

He never forgot the rock from which he 
was hewn nor the quarry from which he was 
taken. The West, and I mean the entire 
West where he learned the sober lessons and 
responsibilities of courageous existence, 
never had a better friend than he. On one 
occasion he told me that after several terms 
in Congress he learned that the East was 
being looked after very well. He made up 
his mind then to learn what the West needed 
and to fight for it. No Lochinvar from the 
West ever did a better job. No matter where 
the influence was needed or the benefit was 
to go, if it would help the West, Ep Taytor 
was for it. His guiding hand helped formu- 
late the designs and policies of practically 
every reclamation project in the West, of 
road-building programs, of Forest Service ac- 
tivities, of every national park and national 
monument, of improvement and structures 
authorized by the P. W. A. and the W. P.A., 
and of the development of our mineral re- 
sources. Finally, when he found the unap- 
propriated public lands of the West in dan- 
gerous condition from unregulated misuse, he 
drafted a bill known as the Taylor Grazing 
Act, which has since its adoption Served a 
constructive purpose for conservation and 
livestock grazing in the ultimate destiny of 
this great western empire. 

A very different West existed at his death 
than he found when as a youngster he came 
to Leadville, Colo. The difference in con- 
structive development is unbelievable unless 
the improvement is inventoried. I believe 
that no man in the United States had as 
much to do with this development as he 
did. In reality the improvement by and 
large is Ep TAYLor’s monument. 2 

His commanding position in Washington 
and that position alone was responsible for 
the requirement that for western-slope water 
taken over the mountains to the eastern 
slope of Colorado, compensating reservoirs on 
the western slope should be built to offset 
the loss sustained. 

With no refiection on his successors, I as- 
sert that never again under the laws of per- 
centage or chance will this sparsely settled 
district have in Congress a representative 
whose years of consecutive service will entitle 
him to climb the long, tortuous trail to the 
heights of seniority so necessary for positions 
of power and influence in the National Con- 
gress such as Ep TAYLorR enjoyed. 

In ali my life I have never known a man 
of such untiring energy. My father-in-law, 
F. D. Catlin, a very nervous and energetic man 
himself, once returned from Washington and 
exclaimed: “Ep Taytor is the only man I 
ever met that I could not keep up with.” He 
worked incessantly. His tired, fatigued heart 
rioted systolicly, gave the danger sign, some 
10 years ago, it seems to me. At any rate, to 
the Walter Reed Hospital he went and for 
6 months was required to remain supine and 
quiet. He recovered and again he went 
charging ahead along the path of duty with 
the exuberance of a trained athlete. 

He appreciated gratituae more than anyone 
I ever knew. A few years ago he was pre- 
sented a portrait of himself by organizations 
in his district which he had helpcd. To see 
him show that portrait was touching, indeed, 
touching because he was proud that he was 
remembered for an unselfish act of his. It 
was not vanity; it was, I repeat, plain, legiti- 
mate pride. 


A year ago I saw him at the Roosevelt 
Hotel in Washington, D. C. He had me 
take down his collection of gavels, a unique 
and marvelous display almost 100 in number, 
as I remember, each one given by some 
person or organization for whom he had 
rendered some selfless service. Mrs. Taylor, 
the sweet companion of a lifetime, was 
recovering from a cataract operation. I can 
hear him yet, singing out with unbridled 
joy, “Mamma, read Charley the history of 
gavel No. 23,” and so forth. The good lady, 
aided by a large magnifying glass, read with 
serene patience the descriptions, one after 
another. Now and then I protested that it 
was too much of a strain on them to undergo 
the task of describing all the gavels. But 
they pleasantly and eagerly continued to do 
so to the end. Somehow when I recall the 
picture of that afternoon, squatting on the 
floor as I was with this venerable, elderly 
couple about me, and when I reflect upon 
the genuine sereneness, sheer joy, and enthu- 
siasm they displayed, I feel yet, as I felt 
then, a chastening of the spirit because of 
the understanding companionship of two 
elderly people whose lives and aspirations had 
merged. One is reminded of the scenes re- 
flected in the evening twilight when the 
soft tinkle of an Alpine bell sings of a world 
at peace, with a spiritual accompaniment. 

After all, why should we unduly mourn. 
We should know that there is something ten- 
derly appropriate in the serene death of him 
who has lived beyond the allotted time of 
three score and ten. We know, of course, that 
there is nothing more touching than the 
death of the young and the strong when just 
in the happiest, sunniest hour of all the voy- 
age, while eager winds are kissing every sail 
the bark of youthful hope is dashed against 
th unseen rock and before manhood’s morn- 
ing even touches noon. On the other hand, 
when the days of life have been fulfilled, 
when the sun of life becomes an afterglow be- 
neath the horizon, when the purple twilight 
closes down the eyelids still, when memory 
with dim eyes can scarcely spell the blurred 
and faded records of the vanished days; then 
surrounded by kindred and by friends death 
comes like the voice of a celestial choir. The 
day has been long, the road weary, and the 
traveler gladly stops where beckoning arms 
tenderly enfold his tired body and prepare it 
for the eternal slumber. 

I have never been interested in religious 
creed controversy. For many years I was 
troubled over whether a Deity existed. When 
I undertook to ask the question whether the 
world was the result of accident or of design 
I was compelled to believe that creation, with 
its attendant natural laws which only the 
brain of man can solve, was not a fortuitous 
concourse of events and chemical substance. 
If matter is indestructible, I cannot believe 
that constructive human personalities who 
have given expression to the universal purpose 
become extinct after death. Further than 
this I have no desire to go. The identity of 
God and the details of his activities man was 
never to know directly. The existence of a 
designing power, plus the universal urge of 
man to maintain a moral and human code 
opens a field as wide as the world and as long 
as time and warrants the filling of the cham- 
bers of the heart with the wellsprings of 
Sympathy and a desire for immortality, as 
natural as thirst for water, and for every 
thirst and appetite nature has the substance 
to satisfy. 


Benjamin Franklin, of whom the famous 
English Prime Minister Gladstone observed 
had a more encompassing mind than Sir 
Francis Bacon, in writing a letter to a be- 
reaved relative, closed his letter of condolence 
with the following paragraph: 

“Our friend and we were invited abroad on 
a party of pleasure which is to last forever. 
His chair was ready first and he is gone before 
us. We could not all conveniently start to- 
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gether; and why should you and I be grieved 
at this, since we are soon to follow and know 
where to find him? 

“Adieu. 

“B. FRANKLIN.” 

With an abiding faith, considering the 
long, faithful service of Congressman Epwarp 
T. Taytor, his code of moral conduct, be- 
havior, and fidelity, I know while the chair 
once occupied by him is vacant that secure 
in the port of eternal glory and salvation he 
will be waiting for some of you. One thing 
is certain: If there is a hereafter, our beloved 
Ep Taytor will have an eternal mansion of 
his own in the enticing world of kingdom 
come. 





Lease-Lend Appropriations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER: 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have supported by an over- 
whelming majority every request for an 
appropriation of funds to carry out the 
program for the national defense of the 
United States that has been authorized 
by law. Congress, with the active sup- 
port of an overwhelming majority of the 
Republican Members, has always granted 
to the President all the funds that he has 
ever requested for national-defense pur- 
poses. Any deficiency in the national de- 
fense that is traceable to a lack of funds 
during the past 8 years must, as a cOnse- 
quence, be the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent and not of the Republican Members 
of the House. 

A majority of the Republican Members 
of Congress voted for the first lease-lend 
appropriation of $7,000,000,000. When 
spokesmen for the administration ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in March, 1941 to request this 
$7,000,000,000 fund we were told that 
that would be all of the money required 
under the act. Now, barely 6 months 
later, President Roosevelt requests of us 
an appropriation of $5,985,000,000 more 
for the same purpose. At the present 
time we are told that this additional 
sum is supposed to be sufficient to fulfill 
Britain’s requests that might be sub- 
mitted previous to the end of February 
1942. According to the testimony of the 
witness who appeared before the com- 
mittee, additional funds are required to 
make effective the lease-lend program 
to facilitate the defense of the United 
States. , 

However, at this time I am far from 
satisfied with the administration of the 
lease-lend appropriation of $7,000,000,- 
000 that we made available last March. 
Of this $7,000,000,000 only $388,912,115 
has actually been expended to the end 
of August 1941, when the President sub- 
mitted his second report to Congress on 
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the administration of the Lease-Lend 
Act. This is only one-half of 1 percent of 
all the money Congress had appropri- 
ated under the Lease-Lend Act. What 
is more surprising is that only one-half 
of the first lease-lend appropriation actu- 
ally had been obligated by the spending 
establishments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The total obligations that have 
been contracted for out of this $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriated amounted to only 
$3,555,587,000 to the end of August. 
What is more, the administration has not 
as yet allocated to spending agencies all 
of this $7,000,000,000 appropriation. Up 
to the time that the President made his 
second report to Congress the alloca- 
tions to spending agencies totaled $6,281,- 
237,421. We are now asked to appropri- 
ate additional funds, even though all the 
money we made available last March has 
not as yet even been allocated. 

When we made this money available, 
slightly more than 6 months ago, we 
were told that speed was of the essence 
and that we must act rapidly upon the 
appropriation. Consequently we ex- 
pected that a torrent of aid would have 
been supplied to Great Britain and other 
democracies carrying on the struggle 
against the totalitarian powers. Up to 
the end of August 1941 the total amount 
of exports to all countries to which aid 
has been extended was only $190,000,000. 
An additional $130,000,000 was supplied 
to these countries in the form of services 
rendered on this side of the ocean. This 
is a pitifully small amount of material to 
have been supplied in 6 months, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that under 
the terms of the Lease-Lend Act up to 
$1,300,000,000 of materials, for which 
Congress previously has made appropria- 
tions, could be turned over to foreign gov- 
ernments. Consequently all the goods 
that have been supplied did not have to 
be produced since March 27, 1941. 

One of the major reasons why. we have 
failed to get a full flow of materials to 
Great Britain under the Lease-Lend Act 
is the incompetency of the administrative 
agency set up to handle the funds. Mr. 
Stettinius and other administration 
spokesmen seemed reluctant to admit to 
the Appropriations Committee that Mr. 
Hopkins was in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Lease-Lend Act, but Maj. 
Gen. James H. Burns, executive officer 
of the defense-aid reports, in a memo- 
randum submitted to the Appropriations 
Committee, clearly stated this to be the 
case. It is to be hoped that the newly ap- 
pointed Administrator will be given the 
opportunity to demonstrate his executive 
ability, unhampered by the continued 
presence of his predecessor or by a per- 
sonnel which fails to measure up to a 
high standard of competency. The rec- 
ord of his predecessor as the Adminis- 
trator of W. P. A. and in the Department 
of Commerce has been established. The 
lease-lend operations has reflected the 
same inept administration as that estab- 
lished by the W. P. A. 

The task of administering this act is 
one that requires great capacity to coordi- 
nate and to integrate; great ability to 
get along with diverse personalities, and 
a@ great capacity to get the most out of 





all persons required in a joint effort. The 
pitiful slowness in getting out material 
to Great Britain under the Lease-Lend 
Act clearly demonstrates the original ad- 
ministrator’s unfitness for the -position 
that he held for so many months. 

This appropriation bill and the esti- 
mates on which it was based provided for 
about $1,000,000,000 for the purchase of 
agricultural products, practically ail 
foodstuffs, to be sent to Great Britain 
under the lease-lend program. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wickard this amount of money is 
Supposed to buy enough foodstuffs for 
10,000,000 persons for a year in Great 
Britain. It is obvious then that this 
would provide about $100 worth of food- 
stuffs for each person per year, or $400 
per family if you consider the size of a 
family as being about 4 persons. When 
Mr. Wickard was asked how this figure 
compared with the annual expenditures 
for food of the average American family 
he said that he did not know. This 
statement of the Secretary is surprising 
Since a report of the National Resources 
Committee entitled “(Consumers’ Expend- 
itures in the United States” shows that 
during the year the average American 
family spends $467 on food. According 
to the census the size of the average 
American family is about 4.1 persons, 
which makes the average expenditure 
per person about $114 per year. Now we 
in the United States pride ourselves on 
having the highest standard of living in 
the world. Under such circumstances it 
is surprising that the Department of 
Agriculture requests an appropriation 
that will provide foodstuffs to the amount 
of $100 per person in Great Britain 
whereas in the average American family 
only $114 is spent for food per person. 
One may well wonder whether tunis esti- 
mate has been carefully considered. 

Mr. Wickard testified that (Great 
Britain was selling to its people much of 
the food products received from the 
United States under the Lease-Lend Act. 
But neither Mr. Wickard nor any other 
witness was able to inform the Appro- 
priations Committee how much money 
the British Government was realizing 
from such transactions. Certainly we 
ought to be able to expect from a well- 
administered Division of Defense Aid Re- 
ports such information. We certainly 
should have such data available for at 
least it would be of use in the formulation 
of the final agreement with Great Britain 
for the financing of the lease-lend pro- 
gram. I do believe that the Division of 
Defense Aid Reports should exercise 
some control over England in the utiliza- 
tion of lease-lend material comparable 
to that which the General Accounting 
Office exercises over the expenditures and 
activitie- of the executive departments of 
the United States. 

In the estimates for this appropria- 
tion that were submitted to the Appro- 
priations Committee there was quite a 
sum that was not fully accounted for. 
This sum was supposedly for so-called 
spot purchases. The total amount of 
such items is approximately $1,000,- 
000,000. When Admiral Stark was asked 
what these spot purchases were he said: 
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“Small requests for minor supply items 
constituted a large part of the requests, 
and if covered by requisition and quickly 
filled, are so-called spot purchases.” 
It is surprising that these items, for 
which no estimates are submitted, should 
run to one-sixth of the total sum we are 
requested to appropriate. When the 
President does not see fit to break down 
a request for an appropriation so as to 
inform Congress what he is going to do 
with all of the money, it is an unfavor- 
able situation. We are left with no ade- 
quate information as to how this sum we 
are requested to appropriate is actually 
going to be expended. This looks re- 
markably as though the President de- 
sires a blank check for this amount. I 
regard the appropriation of such a sum, 
to be spent practically at the discretion 
of the President, to be highly undesirable. 

There are a number of relatively small 
items of expenditure under the first 
lease-lend appropriation that seem 
rather strange. For example, we are to 
supply Great Britain with $7,500,000 
worth of wood pulp. We receive a very 
large proportion of our own wood pulp 
from Canada, and it seems strange that 
we should supply Great Britain with 
wood pulp under the Lease-Lend Act if 
we get a large portion of our wood-pulp 
from a British dominion. This will mean 
that we will have to get a larger amount 
of imports from Canada in order to make 
up for the deficiency resulting from this 
export to Great Britain. The record of 
the hearings is far from clear as to why 
Great Britain does not get its own wood 
pulp from Canada. Probably it feels that 
it will not have to pay for the wood pulp 
immediately under the Lease-Lend Act. 
Purther, we are to supply Great Britain 
with about $800,000 worth of borax. Ac- 
cording to information coming to the 
committee, the borax industry in this 
country is dominated by Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., a British-owned and con- 
trolled corporation. It certainly is far 
from clear as to why we should buy ma- 
terial from a British-owned and con- 
trolled corporation to be given to Great 
Britain under the Lease-Lend Act. 

In conclusion I wish to point out that 
under existing law we have assumed 2 
responsibility to grant aid to certain na- 
tions because the President believes that 
their defense is essential to our defense. 
But in all this our first responsibility 
must be to the American people, to in- 
sure that money appropriated by us 
under this program is expended in a wise 
and an efficient manner. I deplore the 
fact that the administration has not ac- 
cepted full responsibility for this. I can- 
not tolerate any lack of effort or any 
inefficiency in the prosecution of this un- 
dertaking. Nor can I approve that any 
money appropriated for this purpose 
should be spent in an unwise and ineffi- 
cient manner. The lease-lend program 
has not been administered in an efficient 
and expeditious way. It is therefore in- 
cumbent upon us by every available de- 
vice to carefully audit and to check the 
administration to insure that this pro- 
gram is properly and effectively car- 
ried out. 
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Americans All! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, OF 
UTAH 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered on Octo- 
ber 10, 1941, by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. THomas], under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, as a part of the 
celebration of its national Americans 
All week. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans, proudly and humbly 
I know that my audience tonight is made up 
of Americans. Perhaps not all native-born 
Americans, nor naturalized citizens of the 
United States, but nevertheless Americans in 
spirit, in loyalty, in desire. Peoples of many 
loyalties, remotely if not immediately of many 
nationalities, we are now a free and united 
people—Americans all! 

Lest I be thought an unqualified idealist, 
let me say quickly that you and I both realize 
that there are many problems still to be 
worked out before we attain that perfect 
unity toward which we strive. Not least 
among such problems are those of the for- 
eign-born who have not become citizens as 
yet, but who are our friends and neighbors 
and fellow Americans. In their behalf I 
would speak tonight 

There are about 14,000,000 immigrants in 
the United States, about 4,500,000 of whom 
have not as yet become naturalized. To- 
gether with their children, these 14,000,000 
immigrants number more than 40,000,000 
residents, or about one-third of our entire 
population. 

National “Americans All” Week is dedi- 
cated to these Americans of foreign birth, 
who contributed so greatly to the building 
and development of our country, who, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau, during the 
nineteenth century added 30,000,000 souls to 
our population and ¢40,000,000,000 to our 
wealth, and whom some of us now in this 
period of greatest emergency would wish to 
cut off without even a dollar. 

Our railroads, factories, canals, cities, 
roads, and industries wore built and de- 
veloped mainly by these pe ples. They went 
into the mines to dig the coal, into the fac- 
tories to manufacture garments and auto- 
mobiles; they settled on the farms, popu- 
lated the cities and small towns of America. 
Now, some of us wish to say, “I have no more 
need of thee.” What, have we no mcre need 
of railroads, factories, canals, cities, roads, 
and industries? Has America no more room 
for the foreign-born worker? 

Immigration brought us Charles Stein- 
metz, Carl Schurz, Hideyo Noguchi, Casimir 
Pulaski, Albert Einstein, your grandfather, 
and my father. Has America no more need 
for such men as these? 

The majority of the foreign-born are to 
be found in the basic industries of our coun- 
try. They therefore play a vital role in the 
industrial development for our national de- 
fense. They have been loyal in every criti- 


cal period of our . Today they are 
prepared to contribute their labor, and if 
necessary their lives, for the defense of their 
adopted country. 

Large sections of the foreign-born—need I 
mention from what countries?—have an ad- 
ditional motive in supporting wholeheartedly 
our policy of aiding all opponents of Hitler- 
ism, since for the most part their native 
countries have been conquered by Hitler and 
are under Nazi domination. These foreign- 
born want to see the people of their native 
countries freed from the yoke of nazidom or 
the threat of Nazi conquest, and clearly rec- 
ognize that such objectives can be achieved 
only with the military defeat of Hitler. This 
opposition to nazi-ism has been expressed 
and is to be found as well among Americans 
of Italian and German birth, who feel that 
the Fascist dictators are subjecting the peo- 
ple of their native lands to ruin and starva- 
tion. 

Today, when national unity is essential to 
the defeat of fascism, discrimination against 
Americans of foreign birth seems especially 
ugly. Such discrimination divides the peo- 
ple into native and foreign-born and im- 
pedes unity. Reports come to me of non- 
citizens being fired from their jobs in private 
industry only because they are not citizens. 
But worse, I hear of the denial of jobs to 
American-born citizens because their par- 
ents, and even their grandparents in some 
instances, were not born in the United States. 
Such discrimination endangers the rights of 
all Americans. It ruins the spirit of that 
great hope which has been America’s for 150 
years. 

But, do I hear some one say, why don’t 
these foreign-born become naturalized? 
Citizenship isn’t such a hard thing to ac- 
quire. Since under our American scheme of 
citizenship anyone born in the United States 
is a citizen, all we have to do to make a coun- 
try of Americans all is to see that we are 
all born here. That condition is fast hbe- 
coming an actuality; in my State, young as 
it is, six out of every seven persons are native- 
born. But, after all, that is oversimplifying 
our problem a bit. 

Before we criticize those who seem slow in 
obtaining naturalization papers, let us look 
at a few facts: There are a number of delays 
in naturalization resulting from the fact 
that the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service is understaffed and cannot dispose 
of applications as they are made. (Instead 
of the expected 3-month waiting period, it 
now takes about 18 months to secure second 
papers.) There are pending with the Serv- 
ice almost 2,000,000 applications for citizen- 
ship. If no additional applications were made 
it would take the Service more than 1 year 
to dispose of pending applications and bring 
them up to date. With the National Citi- 
zenship Education -program, undertaken by 
the Department of Justice and Work Proj- 
ects Administration (under a special $20,- 
000,000 appropriation authorized by the 
President), it is expected that there may be 
close to another million applications made 
during the coming year. This is all to the 
good. The Government’s education program, 
in encouraging naturalization, contributes to 
unity and to the elimination of discrimina- 
tion. However, the Committee for Protection 
of Foreign-Born hopes tnat steps will be 
taken to facilitate naturalization, to enlarge 
the personnel for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, in order to complete the 
work started by the educat‘on program. 

Naturalization papers are hard to get; but, 
important as they are, they are merely the 
legal symbol of a citizen. They do not, sad 
to relate, make an American. The lack of 
them, too, does not make a person a non- 
American. To be an American is a matter of 
spirit quite as much as a question of pos- 
sessing papers. Thousands of immigrants 
were Americans in spirit long before they 
ever left their mother countries. We cannot 
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make an American by giving him a set of 
papers. That which is essential to all Amer- 
icans can be his before he has any papers. 
He can breathe and live the spirit and the 
fact of America. He can know and accept 
the theory of the Mayflower compact, which 
was at the same time the culmination of cen- 
turies of yearning and the actual beginning 
of American democracy. He can accept the 
theory of natural rights and the fact of 
Government’s being instituted among men to 
secure these rights, “deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed,” as 
stated in the great theory of the Declaration 
of Independence. He can understand and 
live the spirit of the Constitution and accept 
the purposes of the fathers in setting it up. 
He must know that democracy depends upon 
consent and self-restraint. He can, with Lin- 
coln, live “with malice toward none” and 
believe with Wilson when offenses against 
high morality and true citizenship occur we 
should “seek a way to remove such offenses 
and make life itself clean for those who will 
share honorably and cleanly in it.” 

It was, you remember, in this same great 
essay that Wilson explained that we do not 
go forward by revolution but by constructive 
legal change—not by the cold application of 
impartial rules but by the American concep- 
tion of justice which “must include sympathy 
and helpfulness and a willingness to forego 
self-interest in order to promote the welfare, 
happiness, and contentment of others and of 
the community as a whole.” 

The true American knows that there is no 
person worthy to rule by his own will, there- 
fore every dictator must in the end be over- 
thrown. 

Among the difficulties connected with natu- 
ralization, consider the case of the older 
immigrant, who went to work immediately 
upon entrance into this country and did not 
have a chance to meet educational and 
literacy requirements for citizenship. You 
and I know individual cases of men and 
women of advanced age who are attending 
citizenship classes now—men and women who 
are proud of the fact that they are never too 
old to learn. We are proud of them and 
happy over their success, but we realize, too, 
that these requirements make naturalization 
difficult for many older persons. This situa- 
tion, too, the committee hopes to correct. 
But it can be met. I give you one case— 
the case of a very fine soul who had given 
two sons to the American Army and who 
wanted to be a citizen of the country they 
served. She learned how to read and write 
after she was 75 and became a citizen when 
she was 81. I told her if a 5-year-old child 
could learn to write, so could she. She went 
to night school and did. That, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the story of America. 

National “Americans All” Week has one 
final objective—to eliminate discrimination 
in 2mployment against noncitizens and natu- 
ralized citizens. The committee plans to 
cooperate with the committee on fair employ- 
ment practices of O. P. M. in securing action 
on reported cases of discrimination. It hopes 
to implement President Roosevelt’s Executive 
order barring discrimination against Ameri- 
cans because of their race, creed, color, or 
national origin by having penalties set for 
violators and broadening the Executive order 
by having noncitizens included. 

Some of us will go all the way in making 
this program a reality. All of us, I feel, will 
agree with its spirit, and wish to cooperate. 

If we act as united Americans to place cer- 
tain curbs and restrictions upon ourselves be- 
cause of national emergency and the neces- 
sities of national defense, surely we do not 
thereby lose our democracy. But if certain 
groups of us—the majority—act to defraud 
other groups—the minority—of those rights 
which make this, their adopted country, be- 
loved to them, from then on we are a de- 
mocracy in word only. But democracy in 
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America was not set up to be lost. That is 


eign born, perhaps, the Statue of Liberty has 
more significance than to any of us. She 
stands a tangible symbol of the immigrant’s 
hopes and dreams—freedom of thought, free- 
dom of religion and freedom for religions, 
freedom of speech, freedom of opportunity— 
liberty, not the gift of a benevolent ruler, but 
the inherent right of every man. That is 
America. 


When we culminate our observance of Na- 
tional “Americans All” Week by the celebra- 
tion of the fifty-fifth anniversary of the dedi- 
cation of the Statue of Liberty, there will no 
doubt be many great thoughts spoken. Many 
times we shall say, “May your light shine 
ever brighter.” 

But, if while we make these high-sounding 
phrases, we are really saying to the foreign 
born: “All right, you came to this country 
with new dreams and hopes. You worked 
our mines, built our railroads, cities, canals, 
factories, spread ove: our country, and con- 
tributed to our intellectual growth. But you 
earned a good living. America has been good 
to you. Now, we don’t need you any more. 
If things don’t come your way it’s your own 
fault. We'll guarantee you nothing. Ameri- 
can democracy is a monopoly for the Ameri- 
can native born.” 

If this is what we are really thinking and 
saying, I can see only the black-out of Liber- 
ty’s great light, and with it the gradual dark- 
ening of the world’s belief and hope in the 
ultimate triumph, not only of democracy, 
but of the desire of nations and the hope of 
the world. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, for- 
mer Senator James P. Pope, of Idaho, 
now a director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, delivered a very important ad- 
dress at the second Inter-American Con- 
gress of Municipalities at Santiago, Chile, 
on September 15. On October 6, I asked 
unanimous consent that the address be 
published in the Recorp. I have since 
received an estimate from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that the cost of 
printing the address will be $125.25. I 
renew the request that the address be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

COMMON HERITAGE 

In traveling 5,000 miles from my home in 
the United States to Santiago I have ob- 
served some sharp and even spectacular con- 
trasts. But, as I reflect, I am much more 
impressed by the similarities of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America than by our coun- 


try-to-country differences. The similarities, 
I suspect, are due first of all to the fact that 
we hold in common the traditions of a west- 
ern European Christian civilization. Brought 
to the New World by our forebears—Spanish, 
Portuguese, English, French, and Dutch—this 
tradition has given us a sense Of cooperative 
participation in founding and developing the 
American way of life. 

The experiences of our ancestors in 
their homes out of a new world were sub- 
stantially the same. In clearing away the 
forests and in wresting a living from the 
soil they enjoyed the same simple comforts 
and endured the same hardships, When their 
crops failed, when a ship from the mother 
country was delayed or lost, they all suffered 
alike. But with or without help from Europe, 
they pushed into the hinterland to open up 
new territory, to explore treacherous jungles, 
to scale towering mountains, and, eventually, 
to mold political and economic institutions 
that have now grown to sturdy statehood. 

From the very beginning, moreover, our po- 
litical destinies have followed parallel courses. 
The antecedents of all our countries were 
for a long time pawns in a game played in 
another part of the world for economic and 
strategic stakes not always shared with the 
settlers on this side of the Atlantic. Finally 
the maturing colonies requested a voice in 
the conduct. of their affairs, and when this 
request was denied seeds of liberty were 
planted throughout this hemisphere in a soil 
to be consecrated with the blood of patriots. 

Between 1776, the year that gave birth to 
the first declaration of independence in the 
New World, and 1826, the year that saw de- 
feat of Spanish arms in the high Andes of 
Peru, the emerging American nations had 
many occasions to profit by cooperation and 
mutual assistance. In an unselfish attempt 
to gain freedom for others, soldiers from all 
parts of South America offered their lives on 
the battlefields of Ayacucho. The United 
States of North America, as befitted her role 
as the first American nation to win inde- 
pendence, led the world in extending friendly 
recognition to Latin-American colonies which 
one by one, severed the ties that bound them 
to economic and political systems beyond the 
seas. 

This spirit of cooperation and mutual as- 
sistance has, in the main, characterized our 
relationship with one another during all the 
intervening years. There have been con- 
flicts, of course, as one American nation has 
committed unneighborly acts toward an- 
other. My own country, I must admit in 
all humility, is subject to her full share of 
criticism in this respect. But like most 
families, no misunderstanding in the Ameri- 
can family of nations has ever been deep 
enough to shake our determination to settle 
our differences without interference from any 
non-American state. In this determination 
we are guided by the same practical reason 
that inspired my countryman, Benjamin 
Franklin who, during our war for independ- 
ence, reminded the English colonies in North 
America that unless they all hung together, 
they should all most certainly be hanged 
separately. 

Just as we have had similar problems in 
launching our young countries and winning 
places in the community of nations, so, on 
the material side, we have all had to build 
from the ground up, with our own hands, 
largely out of our own resources. Moreover, 
we still have similar problems and similar 
opportunities as we search out, identify, and 
develop our natural wealth. 

Some of us go about this in one way, some 
another. However, all of the American States 
have from the beginning cherished institu- 
tions that allow every individual the freedom 
to engage in any undertaking not considered 
inimical to the public good. Under this sys- 
tem the genius of the Americas has made 
many significant contributions to the arts 
and sciences by which mankind everywhere 
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has enjoyed substantial progress in the 
struggle for mastery over environment. 


RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


In the United States the institution of free 
enterprise has on the whole proved particu- 
larly effective from our point of view. But 
now, as our country approaches adulthood, 
we become increasingly concerned with cer- 
tain categories of opportunity that lie beyond 
the reach of private development—oppor- 
tunities too big to be neglected and too im- 
portant to be entrusted to individuals and 
corporations operating for profit under pres- 
sure of competition. 

These categories of opportunity are, first, 
long-run domestic projects aimed at develop- 
ment, conservation, and wise use of natural 
resources; second, mutually profitable devel- 
opmental project which, by their very nature, 
require the consent and participation of an- 
other sovereign nation. To these opportuni- 
ties, domestic and international, respectively, 
I particularly want to direct your attention. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY—-AN EXPERIMENT 
IN TOTAL CONSERVATION 


For an example of the domestic type of de- 
velopmental project I should like to refer to 
the work of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
@ unique central governmental agency of 
which I have the honor to be a member of 
the Board of Directors. And then, against 
the background of that discussion, I should 
like to explore possible opportunities that 
can be realized only through inter-American 
participation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority takes its 
name from the Tennessee River—one of sev- 
eral large tributaries of the Mississippi River, 
which, as you know, is the third largest in the 
world. As a point of reference, therefore, I 
should like to indicate the importance of the 
Mississippi in the life and general configura- 
tion of the United States and then show how 
the Tennessee River and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority fit into that over-all picture. 


Taming the Mississippi River 


Traversing the entire country north to 
south along the ninetieth meridian of longi- 
tude, the Mississippi is to the raw-materials 
segment of our economy what the blood 
stream is to the human body. It is an artery 
that gathers commerce from the vast interior 
of the United States for circulation through 
the oceanways of the world. Endowed with 
rich alluvial soil, generous rainfall, and a wide 
range in mean temperature, the valleys of the 
Mississippi River system are aptly referred to 
as our country’s bread basket. In the moun- 
tains beyond the valleys are valuable mineral 
deposits, forests, and many sites suitable for 
hydroelectric power development. 

The Mississippi River is subject to occa- 
sional floods of great violence. Before the 
country was built up these floods did no very 
great damage, at least not in terms of man- 
made structures. But in recent years heavy 
overflows have not only destroyed human 
life; they have destroyed years of accumulated 
wealth in cultivated farm lands, highways 
and railroads, and in thriving industrial cen- 
ters, Beyond the path of physical devasta- 
tion, the river, out of control, encourages 
disease, poverty, and despair, and in a thou- 
sand ways interrupts the enormously complex 
economic mechanism that feeds, clothes, and 
houses 130,000,000 of my countrymen. A 
single flood in 1927 drove 700,000 people from 
their homes and caused damages, direct and 
indirect, estimated at more than a half a 
billion dollars. The Mississippi, therefore, is 
both an asset of incalculable value and, on 
occasion, a reckless dispenser of death and 
destruction. 


A new principle of flood control 
For more than a century we tried by means 
of levees, spillways, and other engineering 
works to confine the river to a fixed path, 
and, although much labor and vast sums of 
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money were spent in this way, approximately 
once every decade the river broke loose, as if 
to reclaim from civilization the broad fertile 
valley it once overran at will. It was not 
until the twentieth century that we were 
finally convinced that an additional entirely 
new principle of flood control would have to 
be worked out for the Mississippi. Direct 
attempts to control only the main stream of 
a river fed by large tributaries had simply 
failed to get at the bottom of the problem. 
It was necessary to go back to the Mississippi's 
component parts—the rivers that bear the 
same relation to the Mississippi that your Rio 
Negro and Madeira bear to the Amazon, or 
the Parana and the Uruguay bear to the Rio 
de la Plata. There on the tributaries and 
their watershed was the place to begin work. 
With a system of dams, supplemented and 
protected by scientific farming, forestry, and 
grazing on the land, floods could be compelled 
to walk rather than gallop down to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

But perhaps in your country, even as in 
mine, political and legal concepts tend to lag 
behind technological advances. The Missis- 
sippi River and the myriad streams that make 
up its tributary system drain approximately 
two-thirds of the continental United States. 
Some individuals in States not contiguous to 
the Mississippi or its tributaries were opposed 
to the Central Government’s making large 
investments in projects designed to control 
the Mississippi. Although everybody would 
help to bear the cost, they argued, the benefits 
would be largely local. 

Other individuals opposed decisive steps 
in this direction on the part of the Central 
Government for legal reasons ostensibly, but 
actually because they wished to monopolize 
for themselves every opportunity for private 
gain, regardless of the interest of the public 
at large. 

But as we have grown-in wisdom the ma- 
jority of our citizens have become convinced 
that a major river system presents problems 
and opportunities too big for individuals or 
local governments to handle. The job, if it 
was to be done at all, had to be done by an 
agency of the Central Government. 

Although the question of building struc- 
tures on the Mississippi to provide flood con- 
trol and improve navigation kad for many 
years been a subject of discussion and legis- 
lative effort in Congress, the first really fun- 
damental step toward total conservation came 
shortly after the elevation of Franklin Delano 
Rocsevelt to the Presidency 1n 1933, when the 
Congress, on his recommendation, created 
the Tennessee Valley Authority This gov- 
ernmental corporation was charged with the 
broadest duty of planning for the proper use, 
conservation, and development of the natural 
resources of the Tennessee River drainage 
basin for the general social and economic 
welfare of the Nation. It is to the develop- 
ment of the Tennessee River—an important 
member of the Mississippi’s tributary sys- 
tem—that I want now to introduce you. 

The Tennessee Valley region 


In its entirety the Tennessee River drain- 
age basin comprises an area the size of Eng- 
land. Around the eastern periphery of the 
basin are the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. Out of the troughs and crevasses 
among their lofty ridges spring the head- 
waters that join to form the main stream of 
the river. Torrential seasonal rains, totaling 
more than 80 inches in some sections of the 
basin, fall on a topography ranging from 
mountain peaks more than a mile high to flat 
plains less than 300 feet above sea level. 

The resources of this region are varied and, 


in certain respects, of great importance. 
They include extensive forest lands, coal, 
limestone, and ceramic clay; zinc, copper, and 
marble; manganese and iron. The Tennessee 
Valley is, moreover, one of the few sections 


of our country that contain deposits of phos- 
phate ore. Under the pressure of competi- 








tion, individual enterprise had for a long 
time exploited or neglected many of the 
bounties of nature that should have been 
developed for the public good. By 1933 our 
chickens had come home to roost. Most of 
the commercial timber was gone, per capita 
income was low, half the topsoil had been 
washed off the farm lands, and the intensity 
and frequency of floods were becoming in- 
creasingly alarming. These stark facts, stand- 
ing s a barrier between the people and their 
natural resources, generated a vicious cycle 
from which the people, unaided, had no 
escape. 

Harnessing the Tennessee River: The 
T. V. A.’s first job was to bring the river 
under control. This is being accomplished 
by means of a series of high dams that con- 
vert the main stream of the Tennessee into a 
chain of connecting lakes extending 650 
miles from the mouth of the river at 
Paducah, Ky., to its source at Knoxville, 
Tenn. Beyond the main stream, up the val- 
leys of the feeder rivers that empty into the 
Tennessee, storage dams are being con- 
structed that trap and hold back enormcus 
reserves of water for controlled release. All 
of these dams are designed and operated for 
multiple purposes—to facilitate navigation, 
to permit storage and control of floodwaters, 
and to produce cheap hydroelectric power 

Such are the over-all objectives in harness- 
ing the river channel. Toward these objec- 
tives we have already made substantial 
progress. Seven great dams on the Ten- 
nessee River system have been completed and 
are now in operation. Eight more are under 
construction. An improved and greatly ex- 
tended navigation channe] made possible a 
growth in commercial traffic on the Ten- 
nessee River from 25,000,000 ton-miles in 
1933 to 83,000,000 ton-miles in 1940. By 
1944, it is estimated, shipping will have grown 
to upward of a half billion ton-miles. 

In the fight against floods, we have already 
provided for approximately 4,000,000 acre- 
feet of controlled storage. When the projects 
under construction are completed in 1944, 
the system will provide for more than 11,- 
000,000 acre-feet—sufficient capacity to im- 
pound the Tennessee until the flood crest of 
the Mississippi has passed beyond the point 
of confluence. 

Installed generating capacity, including 
stand-by steam plants as well as hydroplants, 
now exceeds 1,000,000 kilowatts. By 1944 we 
will have 2,000.000 kilowatts of installed ca- 
pacity. The Tennessee Valley Authority will 
then rank among the first of the great power 
systems of the United States. 

In dispcsing of power generated at these 
multiple-purpose dams, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority occupies the position of wholesaler. 
Its customers include, in addition to s=veral 
large industrial concerns, more than 100 
municipal and cooperative distributing sys- 
tems that resell Tennessee Valley Authority 
power to about 430,000 residential, commer- 
cial, and industrial customers at rates a little 
more than half the averege rate for the coun- 
try as a whole. Total sales today are at the 
rate of 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours per month. 

So much for controlling the river and uti- 
lizing its water resources. This, however, is 
only part of a larger assignment to develop 
the Tennessee Valley region for all of its po- 
tential uses. Accordingly the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is carrying forward multiple- 
purpose development on the watershed as 
well as in the stream channel. 

Reclaiming the watershed: On the publicly 
owned lands of the watershed, which make 
up approximately 10 percent of the total 
Tennessee Valley area, an intensive conserva- 
tion program was put directly into effect 
shortly after the Tennessee Valley Authority 
was established. However, since ownership 
of the remainder of the land was divided into 
many relatively small holdings, the Authority 
saw at the outset that thousands of indi- 
vidual farmers, together with the State in- 
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stitutions that serve their varied needs, would 
have to be induced to cooperate with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority if soil and water 
were to be effectively conserved throughout 
the watershed. I say “induced” advisedly, 
because under our system of private owner- 
ship, landowners as a rule decide for them- 
selves how they will employ their lands. 

The problem, however, was not merely one 
of willingness. The limited means of the 
average farmer would not allow him to break 
away from the soil-depleting row crops pro- 
duced for a cash market. The only system of 
land management that he could employ was 
a system that led progressively to soil ex- 
haustion. 

To bridge this gap, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority began a research and demonstra- 
tion program that aimed at uncovering new 
agricultural and industrial opportunities. As 
a result, we have developed high-phosphorus- 
content fertilizers, the value of which is now 
being proved on more than 24,000 privately 
owned demonstration farms in the Tennessee 
Valley alone. We have devised improved tech- 
niques and better equipment especially 
adapted to small-scale farming on hilly or 
rolling terrain. To reclaim denuded forest 
lands before they wash away, ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority forest nurseries have distributed 
130,000,000 seedlings for planting throughout 
the valley area. Community refrigeration, 
made possible by the wide availability of cheap 
power, is being encouraged as a means of 
helping the farmer raise his income by year- 
round marketing of perishable products. The 
achievements of the practical research pro- 
gram, by opening up hitherto unattainable 
sources of income, have enabled many thou- 
sands of farmers and landowners in the Ten- 
nessee Valley to play important roles in a 
scientific program for soil and water conser- 
vation. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority-is the frui- 
tion of the idea that a river and its watershed 
should be developed for all their potential 
uses. Navigation, flood control and power 
are provided ata total cost far below the com- 
bined cost of building alternative single- 
purpose structures. In addition, the supple- 
mental program on the watershed serves both 
public and private interests, raises per capita 
income, and adds to the Nation's security. 

Cooperation—Federal, State, and local: 
Under our Constitution the 4& States com- 
prising the United States enjoy considerable 
autonomy in local matters. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, therefore, immediately took 
steps to secure the cooperation of the seven 
States included in the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion. By means of contracts, the Authority 
and the individual States, their institutions 
and local subdivisions bound themselves to- 
gether in a cooperative, unified, multiple- 
purpose undertaking that crosses and envelops 
all political boundary lines. 

Into this picture comes the vitally impor- 
tant part p'ayed by the municipalities of the 
Tennessee Valley region. About 75 munici- 
palities are, by contract with the T. V. A., par- 
ticipating in the power program. They own 
their distribution facilities; they purchase 
power from the T. V. A. at wholesale rates 
for distribution at retail to their thousands 
of users. The municipal distributing systems 
pay their full share of taxes; they are re- 
sponsible for their own financial operations 
under a set-up that segregates their assets 
and liabilities from those of the municipality 
as a corporate entity. These municipalities, 
large and small, are doing a good job of busi- 
ness administration and most of them are in 
excellent financial condition 

The T. V. A., therefore, aided by other 
Federal agencies, by the States, counties, 
municipalities, and their institutions, as well 
as voluntary groups of people themselves, is 
achieving results, public and private, that 
are possible only through enlightened coop- 
erative effort. 
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The T. V. A. is, of course, an experiment. 
It is the only experiment of its kind in the 
United States. Indeed, so far as I know, there 
is nothing like it anywhere in the world. But 
it works—it works so well that we want to 
share its basic principles with our good neigh- 
bors, north and south. Moreover, some of us 
like to see in its organization and its over-all 
objectives a pattern after which even more 
ambitious projects might be planned and 
executed in the inter-American field— 
projects requiring the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of two or more sovereign American 
republics. Hence, we come to the second 
category of problems and opportunities which 
in the United States we prefer not to entrust 
to private enterprise. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR INTER-AMERICAN COOPERA- 
TION 


Let me refer briefly to a few examples of the 
sort of inter-American developmental proj- 
ects that I have in mind—projects that are 
now either in progress or have already 
been completed. One of the best known is 
the Inter-American Highway, which, when 
completed, will extend all the way from Alaska 
to Cape Horn. Because it will encourage 
travel and trade; because, through actual 
contacts among the American peoples, we will 
come to know each other’s lancuage and cus- 
toms, this band linking us all together in a 
practical way might very well create among us 
mutual interests and everlasting bonds of 
friendship. 

Let me cite another example of the coop- 
erative international project. As you know, 
the boundary line between Mexico and the 
United States follows the Rio Grande for the 
considerable distance of 1,300 miles. But the 
Rio Grande from time immemorial has had 
a way of shifting its channel from one place 
to another in a manner considered quite un- 
conventional, to say the least, in a boundary 
line between two great sovereign states. For 
a half century, on this account, recurrent 
friction has necessitated the creation of 
numerous commissions to effect adjustments. 

But at last the two countries resolved to 
take an adult view toward this relatively 
simple common problem. Therefore, under 
a treaty dated February 1, 1933, Mexico and 
the United States agreed to straighten and 
canalize the river between El Paso and Box 
Canyon, a distance of 155 river miles. The 
project, under a joint commission, has now 
been satisfactorily completed; lands aggre- 
gating 3,460 acres have been exchanged be- 
tween the two Governments, the river made 
more serviceable, and 67 crooked river miles 
removed from the boundary line as well as 
the river channel. Thus a source of friction 
and uncertainty has been permanently and 
agreeably removed. The cost, I might add, 
was relatively insignificant. 

To the north of the United States, along the 
Dorder of the British Dominion of Canada, is 
another opportunity for a profitable coopera- 
tive development. There, flowing from the 
Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, is the St. 
Lawrence River. This river, already in partial 
use by both countries, can be made available 
for greatly increased seagoing shipping and at 
the same time utilized to generate an enor- 
mous supply of hydroelectric power. A plan 
now pending looks toward further develop- 
ment of this water resource by the two coun- 
tries concerned. 

The St. Lawrence project, when completed, 
will save shippers of agricultural and manu- 
factured products in the United States and 
Canada hundreds of millions of dollars in 
freight charges. It will produce billions of 
kilowatt-hours of electricity, which, is sold at 
rates comparable to those of the T. V. A., 
will result in widespread savings to con- 
sumers of electric energy in both countries. 
Such an enterprise cannot be valued merely 
in terms of money. Other things are in- 
volved—opportunities held in common, 
friendship, and further assurance, if any were 
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needed, of everlasting peace along the im- 
mense stretches of that unfortified border. 

Surely the time has come to extend the 
scope of this sort of undertaking. Your great 
rivers here in South America, as you’ have 
long been aware, still await full develop- 
ment, perhaps on a scale that would by com- 
parison reduce the T. V. A. to a convenient 
working model. And, by the way, we have 
discovered that models are quite indispens- 
able. Let me assure you that in further de- 
veloping your water resources the rich ex- 
perience of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
will be available to you. 

I can see no reason why cooperation among 
our countries should stop with highways, in- 
ternational waterways, or other projects along 
or across boundary lines. There are oppor- 
tunities and resources back in the interior 
of our countries that also deserve planned 
development—development related to the 
needs of other countries. 

When one thinks broadly in terms of our 
mineral, forest, and agricultural resources, 
the prospect for expanding the number and 
extent of cooperative enterprises is almost 
limitless. 

The problem of raising the required capi- 
tal might be handled cooperatively also. A 
proposal initiated by the Inter-American Fi- 
nancial and Economic Advisory Committee 
looks toward the realization of this objective. 
Under this proposal an inter-American bank 
would be created with power to make ad- 
vances to governments, their agencies and 
nationals for the development of mining, agri- 
culture, and public utilities throughout the 
hemisphere. The capital of the bank, as pro- 
posed, is to be contributed by all of the 
American states in proportion to their for- 
eign trade, while management is to be shared 
equally. Such an enterprise, intended to 
insure a destiny based on a solid founda- 
tion of natural assets, deserves the en- 
thusiastic support of every American govern- 
ment. 

Furthermore I personally should like to 
suggest that we explore the possibility of set- 
ting up international corporations, jointly 
owned by the governments concerned, for the 
purpose of developing any important resource. 
We might, it seems to me, go even further and 
consider the possibility of creating interna- 
tional corporations to take over such existing 
foreign-owned developmental projects as are 
likely to be a recurring source of friction. 
Certainly our resources deserve to be developed 
in such a way as to. promote, rather than to 
disturb, amity among the American States. 

But whatever the means, whatever the tech- 
niques of organization, we must face the chal- 
lenge of how to develop and use our natural 
endowment wisely. How else can the several 
economies of the American nations be ex- 
panded and adjusted to meet the needs of a 
growing population? Every nation among us 
has vast resources awaiting development. 
Every nation continually wrestles with the 
problem of unemployment. Is it not possible 
to apply manpower and technology, capital, 
and management to our resources in such a 
way as to promote friendship while adding to 
our material well-being? 

And in the process of uniting these factors 
in tasks of the magnitude here suggested, per- 
haps we can find an outlet for those qualities 
of courage, daring, and adventure—qualities 
so often associated with the supreme effort of 
war. To find a substitute for war we must 
find peacetime pursuits that will engage and 
challenge these heroic qualities in men. Is 
this not one answer—the gigantic job of con- 
trolling and utilizing the forces of nature? 
We in the Tennessee Valley Authority believe 
it is. “What makes the Tennessee Valley 
Authority most exciting of all,” to quote a 
prominent writer, “is the knowledge among 
the officials of what they are doing, the mani- 
festly high morale, the esprit de corps which 
controls their operations, their pride in effi- 
ciency and economy, the sense that they are 
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tackling something much bigger than setting 
concrete, planting seedlings, or terracing 
eroded hillsides.” 

Is it too much to hope that throughout this 
hemisphere heroism and adventure as well as 
skill and efficiency may be enlisted in a war 
for human betterment? In such a war there 
is no death, no destruction; in such a war 
there is no enemy but flood and famine, igno- 
rance and apathy, want and fear. 

- In such a war victory is shared by all man- 
ind. 





The Adams Electric Cooperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Gurrey] before the annual 
meeting of the Adams Electric Coopera- 
tive at Caledonia Park, Pa., on October 
11, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am grateful for the opportunity to be with 
you as you conduct the first annual meeting 
of your electric service cooperative. You did 
not easily acquire the right to meet to choose 
the trustees and chart the course of your 
own electric power system. You had to over- 
come the stiffest kind of opposition. You had 
to resist attempts to make you believe that 
the conduct of an electric power system was 
beyond your abilities. You had to be con- 
stantly on your guard. But you triumphed, 
and you triumphed because you were alert, 
courageous, and determined. This meeting 
today is, in a sense, a symbol of your triumph. 
But it is more than that. It is a symbol 
of the things that we as a people are pre- 
paring to defend against all foes, foreign or 
domestic; yes, and it is a symbol of our 
ability to defend them, come what may. 

You did not win your present position 
alone, either as individuals or as a group. As 
individuals, you had the help and encourage- 
ment of your neighbors. You got together to 
achieve your goal. Because you worked, and 
worked together, you did achieve it. You 
used the traditional American method; the 
method by which a band of colonists strung 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and their de- 
scendants, were able in the short space of a 
century and a half: to build the greatest 
Nation in the world. Nor did you work 
alone as a group; you had at every step the 
sympathetic aid of your State and National 
Governments, and you had the protection of 
one of the most enlightened rural electrifica- 
tion laws to be found on the statute books 
of any State in the Union. 

You need not look far afield to realize that 
the existence of that law, and its administra- 
tion by conscientious and devoted State offi- 
cials, provided the extra margin of strength 
that meant the difference between defeat and 
victory. Your neighbors across the State line 
in Maryland wished, like you, to obtain service 
from their cooperative. Like you, they had 
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tried vainly for years to get service from the 
established utilities. Unlike you, however, 
they did not have the benefit of a law pro- 
tecting the territory of an electric cooperative. 
As a result, the part of your proposed system 
lying in the State of Maryland had to be 
abandoned, and that in the face of the frank 
statement of officials of the power company 
that they had no intention of serving all the 
farmers whom the cooperative would have 
served. 

But you did have a State law, passed under 
the previous State administration, which gave 
you the opportunity to go ahead and develop 
your system. That development, as you know, 
is still in its early stages. Although yours is 
the youngest Rural Electric Administration 
cooperative in the State, it is wholly possible 
that before you are through it will be the 
largest. Certainly, if you continue in the way 
you have begun—and that is what you are go- 
ing to do if I know anything about Pennsyl- 
vanians—it will be one of the best. 

The reason why it may well be the largest is 
found in the extent of territory open to you 
for expansion. You can take no credit for 
that. But the reason why your cooperative 
will certainly be one of the best lies wholly in 
yourselves. It is that during your early strug- 
gles you learned certain valuable lessons, and 
not only learned them but took them to heart. 

You realized that you were members not of 
one team only but of several. There is the 
local cooperative team. There is the State 
team. Yes; and there is the national team. 
And you can very justly feel pride in the way 
in which all of you fitted into those various 
teams. 

Your electric cooperative is not an isolated 
organization. It is part of a great program 
that is spreading over rural America from 
coast to coast, a program that already, in the 
short space of 644 years, has taken electricity 
for the first time into more than threc- 
quarters of a million farm homes. It is a 
program that operates chiefly through nearly 
800 electric cooperatives like yours. It is a 
program that is strengthening the moral fiber 
of America by giving hundreds of thousands 
of farm men and women like yourselves prac- 
tical experience in utilizing the machinery of 
democracy to solve their own problems. At 
the same time it is helping to revivify rural 
communities, to make farm life more attrac- 
tive, and to make farming itseif more profit- 
able and more efficient. 

The Government agency that helps the 
farm men and women of America to carry 
on that program is the Rural Electrification 
Administration. But the letters “REA” are 
more than the initials of a relatively small 
bureau of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. They are the symbol of the 
great electric cooperative movement itself. 
The real R. E. A. is made up of the mem- 
bers of all the cooperatives plus the Bureau 
at Washington. And it is no exaggeration 
to say that the cooperatives are the more 
important element of the R. E. A., even 
though it would, of course, have been impos- 
sible for them to develop as they have with- 
out the aid and cooperation of the R. E. A. 
at Washington. 

The R. E. A. program, using the term in 
the broad sense that I have indicated, is espe- 
cially worth while because it is a program 
of self-help. When you organized your co- 
operative, and applied to the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration for help, you did not 
ask for a grant; you asked for a loan. And 
you received not a grant butaloan. Through 
your directors you agreed to repay that loan, 
every cent of it, with interest, over a 25-year 
period. That is what the members of every 
other R. E. A. cooperative in the United 
States have done, except that some of them 
have promised to repay the loan within 20 
years. And you are taking that promise seri- 
ously, just as American farmers always take 
their promises seriously. 





It is amazing to me how seriously the mem- 
bers of R. E. A. cooperatives all over the 


Bear in mind that the oldest R. E 

erative in the country has been in tion 
less than 6 years, and that most of them 
have been in operation less than 3. Bear 
in mind that no new business, cooperative 
or private, is started with the expectation 
that it will pay its way from the start. The 
private utilities do not expect their rural lines 
to get into the black, on an operating basis, 
in less than 5 years. And, as I have said, 
only a relatively few R. E. A. cooperatives 
have been in operation for 5 years, and even 
those have expanded their system materially 
since 1936. Many of them have doubled their 
mileage. Some of them have increased it 
tenfold. All of them have added new con- 
sumers in large numbers, and you know 
perfectly well that you don’t uSe as much 
electricity at the start as you do later. For 
one thing, you don’t have so many appli- 
ances. 

Well, in spite of the conditions I have men- 
tioned, we find that during 2 months—July 
and August of this year—55 R. E. A. systems 
in 20 States repaid nearly $300,000 to the Gov- 
ernment before it was due. These prepay- 
ments—and to July 30, -1941, for all the 
R. E. A. borrowers, they totaled more than 
three and a quarter million dollars—are in 
addition to the regular payments of interest 
and amortization payable by the systems in 
accordance with their loan contracts. More- 
over, they are in addition to substantial pur- 
chases of Government bonds, especially de- 
fense bonds. Incidentally, in looking over 
the list of borrowers making advance pay- 
ments during July and August of this year, 
I was gratified to see that one of the Penn- 
sylvania cooperatives was down for $10,000. 

The schedule for repayment of the R. E. A. 
loans calis for increasing amounts each year 
for the first seven. More than half the R. E. A. 
systems have income enough now in 1941 to 
meet the level of payments necessary in 1943. 

That, I submit, is an impressive record for 
any group of new business enterprises. It 
indicates that farmers are taking seriously 
their obligation to see that their cooperatives 
are run on a sound business basis. More 
than that, it shows that farmers can run an 
electric-service cooperative no less success- 
fully than they can run a cooperative cream- 
ery, cheese factory, insurance company, or 
store. 

Of course, you start out with one strike on 
@ comparable private business. You are not 
obligated to earn a profit for investors, be- 
cause no individual has any investment. All 
that you need do is earn your running ex- 
penses and accumulate enough to meet your 
obligations to the Government as they come 
due and provide for maintenance and replace- 
ments. And, of course, you borrow money at 
extremely low interest. Moreover, the coop- 
erative belongs to its members, each of whom 
must be a consumer, and not to some distant 
group of stockholders. 

Because of the nonprofit nature of your 
power system, you are able to charge your- 
selves lower rates than would be feasible for 
a comparable system organized for profit. 
In addition, because each of you is a part 
owner as well as a consumer, you are not 
only willing but glad to do things for your 
cooperative that you would never dream of 
doing for a power company. Attending to- 
day’s meeting is an example. Would all, or 
even most, of yo"’ be turning out to consider 
ways of helping a private company in which 
you had no interest find ways of making 
more profit out of selling you electricity? 

Because you are consumer-members of your 
own electric power system, you run it for 
your interest as consumers. For instance, 
you do not encourage yourselves to use elec- 
tricity just for the sake of using electricity 
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but to make your homes more pleasant and 
your work easier and more effective. Just 
now you have the obligation to use it above 
all in ways that will make this country 
stronger and better able to defend itself as 
well as to serve as the arsenal and the bread 
basket of democracy everywhere. For many 
of you this means poultry-house lighting 
this winter, electric brooding next spring, 
and providing your flock with plenty of water 
the year round by means of an electric 
pump. For others it may mean milking ma- 
chines, perhaps warming the drinking water 
of your cattle and chickens this winter, and 
possibly installing drinking cups at the 
stanchions. For most of you, it may well 
mean using smail portable motors to do 
work formerly done by hand—turning the 
grindstone, running the cream separator, and 
dozens of other tasks—thus keeping up pro- 
duction in spite of the drain on available 
manpower which the defense program en- 
tails. Food will win the war and write the 
peace, as Secretary Wickard says, and elec- 
tricity can help to keep up the quantity and 
quality of the foods needed for our own 
people and for the people of the embattled 
democracies during this war emergency. 
Thus your cooperative, together with the 
hundreds of others like it, is a potent infiu- 
ence for democracy in two ways. First of all, 
it helps to keep democracy alive by giving 
you a chance to use democracy in your daily 
lives. Secondly, it provides a new tool for 
producing the protective foods on an ade- 
quate supply of which the successful defense 
of democracy largel: depends, 





The Hartford Community Chest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRANCIS 
MALONEY, OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief radio talk I gave at Hart- 
ford, Conn., last Saturday, on behalf of 
the Hartford Community Chest. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It was with the sincere hope that I could 
be a little helpful that I accepted the in- 
vitation of Mr. Herbert S. Murphy, president 
of the campaign committee of the Hartford 
Community Chest, to speak to the people of 
Hartford again this year on behalf of this 
splendid organization. It should not be 
quite so difficult to obtain the amount of 
money required for 1942, as it has been to 
raise funds in the periods of financial de- 
pression through which we have passed. 
This year, because many of the men and 
women who are asked to contribute to the 
chest are better off financially than they 
have been for a long time, the response tu 
the request of the chest-fund officials should 
be generous. . 

It is possible that there are a few people 
who wonder why the Hartford Community 
Chest is now asking for approximately the 
same amount of money as was raised last 
year. It may be that there are some who 
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entertain the idea that because working and 
business conditions are better there is less 
a need for money at this time. That, how- 
ever, is not the case—and, as a matter of 
fact, there is probably a more serious need 
right now than there has been in years 
gone by. 

The Community Chest in Hartford raises 
funds for a total of 26 agencies. These 
agencies include the Boy Scouts and the 
Children’s Aid Society, and the Junior Re- 
public, and the Girl Scouts, and the Hebrew 
Women’s Home for Children, and the Visit- 
ing Nurse Association, and the Windsor Pub- 
lic Health Nurse Association, and the 
Y.M.C. A. 

Now, perhaps even to a greater extent than 
heretofore, we realize the need for a continua- 
tion—and even the need for an increase—of 
the work of these particular groups. While 
business is better and more men are at work, 
and at better wages, the need in one respect, 
at least, is greater than it has been for a long 
time. While so many people may not be 
suffering physically, and while the future may 
not look too dark for us from the immediate 
standpoint of our national economy, there is 
none of us blind to the fact that the world in 
which we live “is engaged in a life and death 
struggle.” 

This struggle, it seems to me, is a struggle 
to keep alive religion and the democratic way 
of life and the dignity of man. Our Nation is 
not involved in the wars insofar as partici- 
pation in mortal conflict is concerned, and all 
of us are praying that our country and the 
young men in the service of our country shall 
be spared participation in war. We are de- 
termined to do everything we can to keep 
them from becoming so involved. As a na- 
tion we are doing what we can to keep the 
plague which has fallen upon many parts of 
the world from spreading to our shores. Our 
effort has been to keep it under quarantine 
in the foreign lands. We do not want to go 
to war, because we have an understanding of 
war’s terrible consequences. We know that 
as a nation we have so lived as to be entitled 
to peace, but we know as well that we are 
under constant threat. Knowing that, we 
clearly understand that our duty is to safe- 
guard our Nation and the lives of our young 
men. 

Probably some time in the future—-though 
God forbfd—we will be compelled to defend 
ourselves. Such a situation might quickly 
come about if the maddened forces now en- 
gaged in destruction are everywhere else suc- 
cessful. Many feel that under such circum- 
stances the eyes and the ships and the planes 
of the despotic dictators would point toward 
the Western Hemisphere. That is our fear. 
To divert such a happening is our aim. To be 
fully prepared to meet it, should the dark 
day finally come, is our determination. 

In anticipation of the worst—as we pray for 
the best—it behooves all of us to strengthen 
the morale of our people, and to make them 
strong physically, and to prove to the least 
fortunate of them that Americanism is a 
precious treasure. They will not fully under- 
stand it if the more fortunate of their neigh- 
bors seem to neglect their responsibilities, 
and forget the everlasting truth that “we 
are our brother’s keeper.” The Community 
Chest. and the many agencies operating under 
its guidance, like the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, and the Diocesan Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice, and the Family Service Society, and the 
dispensaries and nursing associations, and the 
tuberculosis and public-health groups and 
clinics, and the hospitals and social centers, 
and the recreational centers, are engaged in 
a noble work of strengthening society. They 
do not operate only for the purpose of bring- 
ing material relief to the distressed and com- 
fort to those suffering misfortune, although 
these are the principal purposes of the 
agencies. 


There is, however, another purpose. Our 
Nation and our State and our community 
can only be strong if all of the links in the 
chain of society are strong. It is of benefit 
to each and every one of us that our neigh- 
bors have a pride in their community and 
country, and a never-dying understanding 
that good citizenship is tremendously worth 
while, and that there is constantly a rich 
opportunity for every able and willing 
American. , 

So long as there is a danger of war, it is 
to the distinct advantage of everyone that 
all of our people be physically strong anc 
clear of mind and free from worry. It is 
essential that all of our people feel that they 
are an important part of the life of our 
country. 

For this reason it is necessary that such 
agencies as the Salvaticn Army, and the aid 
societies, and the settlement groups, be given 
funds with which to lift up and help direct 
those who temporarily come upon difficult 
circumstances. Close up these agencies and 
you seriously arrest the progress we have 
made over a great many years. Deny them 
funds and you not only arrest the program on 
which they are engaged, but you dash the 
hopes of unfortunate people who probably 
only for a brief period of time need the heip- 
ing hand of that portion of society which is, 
so to speak, “well off.” No man can be cer- 
tain that he will not one day need the help 
of his neighbor—even his least fortunate 
neighbor. 


As our Nation grows strong we are given 
the better chance to become even more 
strong—so that during this year of 1941, while 
the business and industrial firms of this 
neighborhood are especially busy—we have a 
splendid opportunity to further strengthen 
and brighten our armor. If we were going 
downhill economically, rather than up and 
forward, the need for material assistance 
would be greater, but the necessary funds 
would not be so easily obtainable. There- 
fore, it seems to me, that while we have the 
chance, we should close ranks and strengthen 
our forces as we engage in the work, and the 
almost sacred duty, of “doing unto others as 
we would they would do unto us” if condi- 
tions were reversed. 

Day after day, in the city of Hartford, as 
well as elsewhere throughout the United 
States, noble men and women, and particu- 
larly women, are engaged in the self-sacri- 
ficing and self-effacing work of bringing relief 
to those people who find themselves tempo- 
rarily in the shadows. These men and 
women, and my mind at the moment is par- 
ticularly on the women engaged in the nurs- 
ing profession, who play so important a part 
in the great social program of every com- 
munity—need the help of the people who are 
able to give to the community chest. Not 
a single person employed by an agency op- 
erating under the community chest is over- 
paid. Most of them are underpaid. They 
follow the calling of their choice, be it nurs- 
ing, or another kind of social endeavor, prin- 
cipally because they find comfort and satis- 
faction in the noble work of helping to lift 
up those who have faltered or fallen. 

The majority of people suffering through 
illness, or because of family misunderstand- 
ing, are not in difficulty through a fault en- 
tirely their own. It is easy to say that all 
men are created equal, and that all men face 
life under equal opportunity. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Good fortune 
and misfortune have an effect upon the lives 
of men. Some people are called upon to work 
out their salvation through periods of suffer- 
ing and sadness. Others are given a chance 
to work out their se'vation through tests of 
their kindness and generosity. 

Men and women blesséd with a larger than 
ordinary share of the world’s goods miss what 
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is best in life if they fail to take advantage 
of every opportunity to bring happiness and 
comfort and relief to those of their fellow 
human beings who find themselves in life’s 
darkness. 

Any contribution to the community chest 
which is made at some sacrifice pays a divi- 
dend in satisfaction and consolation. Unless 
it is made at the point of some sacrifice, the 
dividend is not likely to be large or great. 

I do not feel that what I here say will add 
much to the succes of this 1942 drive for 
funds. I do know, however, that if I could 
find words to express my feelings, I could 
stimulate a greater interest on the part of 
the thousands of people of this great city who 
are being afforded the chence—the rich 
chance—to do great good at this time. In the 
positions which I have held as a public ser- 
vant, I have time and again—more times than 
I like to remember—come face to face with 
the picture of distress at its worst. Often- 
times have I seen men and women of great 
character and capability denied an opportu- 
nity to make a contribution to the public 
good because they had come severely in con- 
flict with adversity. Oftentimes have I seen 
them rise up out of the depths of despair, 
sometimes entirely through their own effort, 
but more often with the aid of a helping 
hand, to reach that point in life where they 
worked for the uplift and benefit of others 
who were suffering the misfortune they 
themselves had known. 

The people of Hartford, individually and 
collectively, have been fortunate. Our coun- 
try has up to now enjoyed the benefits of 
God’s goodness to a greater extent than other 
countries over the world. We shall enjoy His 
goodness just so long as we deserve it. The 
more we do for Him, the more wiil He do for 
us—and He has admonished us that what we 
do for the least fortunate of our neighbors 
we do for Him. 

I have great faith in the people of Hart- 
ford. Like all of you I appreciate the con- 
tinuing efforts of those people who, without 
hope of any greater reward than the con- 
solation of public service, are engaged in the 
work of maintaining and strengthening the 
Community Chest. I know that you will show 
your appreciation—in part—by making your 
contribution of this year a little more gener- 
ous—and I know that out of the sacrifice you 
will find a new happiness. I am confident of 
the realization of the ambition of all of those 
agencies seeking funds to carry on their work 
for another year. I am confident of your in- 
tense desire to be a part of the great work. 
I shall rejoice with you as the campaign 
comes to an end and the goal is passed. 





These United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 


POEM BY WILLIAM B. LARKIN 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a remarkably fine poem by 
William Bowler Larkin, published in the 
Boston Sunday Post, September 28, 1941, 
entitled “These United States.” 
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There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Sunday Post of September 
28, 1941] 


THESE UNITED STATES 
(By William Bowler Larkin) 


We're the refugees of Europe, full-bl0wn har- 
vest of their seed, 

Melting pot of all the races, Celt and Latin, 
Frank and Swede; 

Heart within and God above us, stand we here 
on holy ground, 

Keeper of the western portals in the lands 
Columbus found. 

Children of the Monroe Doctrine, Yankee 
twang and Latin tongue, 

Where the cold north stars are gleaming, 
where Magellan’s cloud is hung; 

What is art and what is culture, what is 
beauty to the blind? 

Welfare is a state of being, freedom but a 
dream of mind. 


That’s the dream the fathers gave us from 
their dream of long 

Valley Forge, the birth of freedom, blood-red 
footprints etched in snow. 

Are these memories all forgotten, must an- 
other Judas kiss 

Plunge the march of western progress o’er 
the brink of the abyss? 

Must we sacrifice our birthright, bow to 
Aaron’s calf of gold, 

Blindly follow false messiahs down a dark and 
unknown road? 

Just one God, one flag, one country, sired in 
freedom by the fates, 

Hoiding fast to one allegiance, to our own 
United States. 


We have fed the poor and hungry, sparing 
neither blood nor gold; 

We've not lost the touch of mercy like the 
Pharisees of old. 

We are not a chosen people by the Deity 
preferred; 

We are still the land of Lincoln, people of 
the common herd. 

Lead the world, we are not worthy, place and 
power alone are blind, 

Truth and faith come from the people, not 
the rulers of mankind. 

We will hold these truths eternal by Colum- 
bia’s open gates 

To a morrow’s dawn of promise in our own 
United States. 





Address on Behalf of Delegation From 
the 
American Highway Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE, OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, recently I 
was in Mexico City, as chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Fourth 
Inter-American Highway Congress. At 
that time the Mexican Senate held a 


United States to Fourth Inter- 


special session in honor of the United 
States delegation and, as chairman of 
that delegation, I had the privilege of 
responding to their speech of welcome. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the re- 
sponse which I made at that time. 

There being no objection, the response 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, Honorable Senators, and 
friends, may I first present my colleagues here 
to you for a bow and recognition in order 
that you may know which Members they 
are; Congressman Kerr, Congressman Cart- 
WRIGHT, Congressman Wo.coTt, Congressman 
JOHNSON, and Senator CHAVEz. 

My friends, I am deeply impressed by the 
eloquent words of welcome from the Senator 
who has just spoken. His el is ex- 
ceeded only by the warmth of the welcome 
to our delegation to Mexico. We who repre- 
sent the United States in this Congress were 
all pleased at the opportunity to come to 
beautiful Mexico. This is my first visit— 
some of the other Members have been here 
before. Mexico is beautiful indeed. Mexico 
has art and legend and history that extends 
back before the beginning of the United 
States. As I stand here in this city of 
Mexico—a magnificent. mountain-locked 
city—I am impressed, for I have ridden along 
your avenues and have had pointed out to 
me many different statues and markers of 
spots where some patriot has shed his blood 
for Mexico, and they seem to me to form a 
crown of glory studded with bloodstained 
shrines of liberty like many precious stones. 

Mexico has 70 centuries of culture and 
art; therefore, I am humble as I stand here 
in the land of the ancients and as I read the 
history of your great country. As I read the 
history of the Toltecs and the Aztecs, I am 
impressed by the magnificent culture and 
vigor of this nation. You have been invaded, 
but each time the vigor of your culture has 
conquered the invader, and, like a crystal 
stream, flows on endlessly to future genera- 
tions. 

Mr. President and Senators, it is signifi- 
cant that now at this time when the entire 
Old World is torn with strife, that here in 
the Western World representatives from the 
republics of America should meet here in 
Mexico in an Inter-American Highway Con- 
gress in order to plan ways and means for 
bringing our nations together. While the 
other world is being rent apart, we are here 
cementing our friendship in peaceful con- 
sultation. 

As our train pulled across the border and 
daylight came, we looked out to see a beau- 
tiful country blessed by the Creator. We 
saw a country of flowers, art, and romance— 
a country where people take time to live. It 
is refreshing to visit your capital with its 
multitude of beauties; it is as refreshing as 
“the shadow of a rock in a weary land.” As 
I rode down the avenue, I saw a Mexican 
playing his guitar; he was serenading his 
senorita or some other fellow’s senorita. 
Every adobe hut is artistic in itself as the 
vines twine over it and the gourds and 
blankets hang over the windows. That is 
the art that has come down through the 
years. And I want the people of the United 
States to come down and see this beautiful 
country and trade in your stores and buy in 
your colorful markets. I want your people 
to come to the United States. If we can ex- 
change our commodities, we will likewise 
exchange our ideas, and that will bind us 
together with bonds of friendship which are 
stronger than iron. 

Senators, when our train came into your 
station and we got off, we were welcomed by 
your committee. Your committee invited us 
to this meeting, and we were grateful in our 
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pable that we wish to express our gratitude 
for their services. 

We are pleased that now such a feeling of 
friendship exists between these two republics, 
a friendship that is born in the common desire 


is doing such capable work im the affairs of 
state. Our President, through the good- 


seas by the grace of God and the power of the 
American Navy! 

Mr. President, we subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the thoughts expressed by the able Senator 
in his speech of welcome. We receive favor- 
ably his suggestion for an interparliamentary 
union as a means of further cementing the 
friendly relations between the republics of 
America. We particularly appreciated what 
the Senator said with reference to presenting 
a solid front to any foreign dictator who 
might try to invade the Americas. You are 
to ke complimented on the selection of a 

er who can so well ex your devo- 
tion to the high ideals of liberty and de- 
mocraty. 

Before taking my seat I wish to express my 
thanks to the Ambassador, the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, and his staff for their many 
courtesies to our delegation. I am happy to 
say that the Ambassador tells me with glow- 
ing expressions of the pleasure he has in rep- 
resenting the United States in Mexico and 
how happy he is to live among you. 

Senators and people of Mexico, I wish to 
thank you for your many courtesies since we 
arrived. It is our wish that as time goes on 
the flags of Mexico, the United States, and 
every other republic of America may stand 
in the position of these two here {the flag of 
Mexico and the flag of the United States were 
prominently displayed side by side on the 
rostrum], side by side, in unity and friend- 
ship, each flag waving over a free people, 
free to live their own lives, free to govern 
themselves as they choose, and strong in their 
unity against any aggressor which might seek 
to destroy the liberty and happiness which 
we now enjoy. 

I thank you. 
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Spiritual Leadership—Need of Nation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech which 
I delivered at Eau Claire, Wis., on Oc- 
tober 4, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Friends, I am grateful for this opportunity 
to address you and to get better acquainted 
with you. In the spirit of friendship I come 
from Washington, the Capital of your coun- 
try—the vortex of currents, political and eco- 
nomic—to speak to you. I come as a giver 
and a seeker. 

I never get up before an audience like this 
one without having a challenge strike me 
head-on—a challenge to add something to the 
vital leadership whom I address. Yes; I am 
speaking to leaders—leaders in thought—men 
who mold and direct and guide, men who 
create and shape and elevate, men who build, 
leaven, and stimulate the thoughts and lives 
of men—the greatest job on earth. 

Here among you there is no smugness and 
complacency. You have the Viking mind, 
which reaches out beyond the horizon. You 
want to know what is beyond. Do you re- 
member that Norwegian poem that started 
out something like this: “I wonder what is 
beyond the heights’’? 

Well, that is the attitude, not only of the 
leaders of thought but it is the attitude of 
our people—an attitude of which the leaders 
must take cognizance. The people are won- 
dering what the morrow holds. We are won- 
dering where we shall-go from here in this 
fast-moving age—in this changing and 
changed world. We are standing on tiptoe 
awaiting the dawn of a morrow that is preg- 
nant with possibilities of great good such as 
the world has never seen before, and, oh, 
the glory of it—we are a part of that world, 
and we are part and parcel of a peculiar 
breed known as the American, and we can’t 
let the future down. Here in our country we 
are to do a great job, and, with a prayer on 
our lips and a song in our heart, we go 
forward. 

Facing that dawn of tomorrow, you leaders 
I know will give true leadership to the peo- 
ple, who are expectantly looking to you for 
leadership. In so doing you will fulfill the 
greatest calling of brotherhood. 

A leader is one who leads; and we being 
mental creatures, a leader is one who leads 
in dynamic, spiritual thought, a way shower, 
if you please, a teacher, one who takes his 
fellowman up on to the mount of vision and 
shows him the promised land of human en- 
deavor, shows him the pathway of life, rich 
in accomplishment, making the learner a 
spiritual scout, one who knows that life 
means not to travel aimlessly down the river 
of life but to chart one’s course up to life’s 
source—God. 

“Life, indeed, has meaning, and to find its 
meaning is my meat and drink,” Browning 
says, and a great thinker said, “Life means 
to transform into light and flame all that 
we are to meet with.” 


I remember in 1933 being privileged to at- 
tend a conference of the clergy at which a 
bishop addressed the group. It was after the 
second dip in the depression of 1929. Men 
everywhere were fearful, discouraged, their 
material houses were breaking up, there 
were many wrecks on the suicide trail. 
What did this bishop say? He said, “I want 
you men who are shepherds of the flock to 
go out and prove that you know what it 
means ‘to be a shepherd of a flock.’ I want 
you to go out and instill into those whom 
you shepherd a sense of courage and fear- 
lessness. God is not dead. You must prove 
it. Now is your opportunity to show what 
the Way Shower meant when He said, ‘I have 
come that you might have life and have it 
more abundantly.’ What your flock needs 
now is spiritual food, and if you have 
glimpsed your job, then you will be the great 
provider, as He was. Out of this condition 
that we are in, you can turn tragedy into 
victory. Each of you possesses possibilities 
and powers for real achievement. The oc- 
casion is here. Like Nehemiah each of you is 
called to rebuild the walls so that men can 
fearlessly face the present with hope and 
courage and faith in their souls.” 

The words of the bishop were uttered in 
the midst of a financial depression. Now 
we face a world holocaust where not only 
material values but millions of human lives 
are disintegrated, nations are enslaved, 
economies are shattered, old orders dissi- 
pated, and life as we have known it will 
never be the same again. 

Ah, here now is the opportunity for lead- 
ers of Christian thought, for men with the 
spirit of the living God in them to give direc- 
tion and guidance to confused, befuddled 
humanity. 

It was such hours as these, in the past 
history of the race, which gave birth to men 
who fed strong meat to the tired, hungry, 
hysterical souls of men—antidoting the 
miasma of hate, the fears of men, and mak- 
ing mortals over into followers of the light; 
men who could laugh at material loss, be- 
cause they could rightly appraise values. 

Goethe said when he was passing on, “More 
light.” Those who heard him thought he 
meant candlelight, but he was one of those 
great souls of whom it is said that when 
they come to die and as they pass through 
the vestibule between this life and the next, 
can look both ways. Goethe, looking both 
ways, saw that the need of poor, struggling, 
befuddled humanity was more light, and he 
threw that dynamic statement to the watch- 
ers by his bedside. Goethe, too, lived in 
a world which was torn asunder by war. 

I know of no more graphic story illustrat- 
ing the condition which ordinary mortal 
minds get into when they lose material 
things than the story of the businessman 
which I should like to tell you. 

(Story of businessman.) 

Now, what brought this man back to rea- 
son? It was more light. He whom we 
call Master said, “I am the light of the world,” 
and in His words and teachings, in His ac- 
tions, and in His life that life is still found 
radiant, to bring men back from darkness 
into light. 

(Let me tell you another story. 
You Are the Daughter of a King.) 

What brought this young lady back from 
@ mood of “I don’t care,” of recklessness, of 
lack of perspective, to a place where life 
was a thing worth while, a thing of growth, 
a gift of God? It was the dawning in her 
consciousness that she was something more 
than a mere incident—she was the daughter 
of an everlasting King. 

The time for straight thinking, seeing 
straight, comprehending truths, is here. There 
is where every dispenser of light fits in. 

My office in Washington is a clearing house 
for many expressions of opinion. When we 
bear in mind that one of Hitler’s chief tactics 
in all the submerged countries was to foment 
racial and religious prejudices, I sometimes 
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wonder as I read the letters which I receive 
how effectively his technique is working in 
this country. 

It is indeed disquieting to see in these let- 
ters expressions of race and religious hatred, 
of extreme selfishness and materialism. It is 
also disquieting to notice how little, appar- 
ently, freedom of the press and of speech and 
of worship mean to some of these people. 
However, the most discouraging angle is the 
manifestation of the total ignorance of the 
teachings of the Master. In place of love and 
brotherhood there are manifestations of hate 
and bitterness. 

We should not forget that Hitler’s revolu- 
tion is a revolt against the spiritual values 
found in Judaism and Christianity—against 
the teachings of the Master. If there ever 
was a period when America needed the teach- 
ings of the lowly Nazarene that period is now. 
This is a job for all of us, but particularly for 
every member of a church. If there is a 
rebirth in the soul of America—and by a re- 
birth we mean a grasping and a living of the 
principles enunciated by Jesus—then America 
will come through. We will see a leadership 
then in all segments of our society—capital, 
labor, farmer, and city folk—which will make 
for stability and brotherhood. However, if 
this rebirth does not take place, you may find 
in this land a repetition of what has taken 
place elsewhere—the politician continuing to 
throw fuel upon the fire of class hate, and 
then at the opportune time attempting a 
repetition of Hitler’s technique. 

I notice that among your objectives are 
included encouragement of men to exert re- 
ligious influence, stimulate men to increased 
activity in the work of the church, and to 
conserve and develop the youth of the Nation. 

These objectives présent real challenges now 
and in the future. After this war is over in 
Europe we are going to need in this country 
men and women with the spiritual Orge strong 
in them to put into practice the second great 
commandment, “Thou shalt love thy brother 
as thyself.” 

Recently I read a great book by one of the 
great spiritual leaders of this day, E. Stanley 
Jones. The book was entitled, “Is the King- 
dom of God Realism”? In many ways it is a 
wonderful book, and I recommend it to you. 
It is full of many valuable incidents, much 
vital philosophy, and a great deal of prac- 
tical religion. 

Dr. Jones tells about meeting Dr. Carver, 
the great Negro scientist. He said he had 
spoken to Dr. Craver about a biochemist 
who could find nothing in life except “a 
certain combination of chemicals.” The 
Negro scientist, looking out from his deep- 
set eyes, exclaimed Over and over again, “the 
poor man, the poor man.” Dr. Carver, you 
will remember, is the man who has produced 
300 commercial products out of the peanut, 
and 150 commercial products out of the 
sweetpotato, literally rebuilding the agri- 
culture of the South. This colored scientist 
has beer: spoken of as one of the most re- 
markable and extraordinary minds of this 
generation. 

When asked how he happened to get 
started, it is related that Dr. Carver said, 
“T took a peanut and I put it in my hand and 
said ‘Mr. Creator, what is in that peanut? 
and the Creator told me, “You've got brains, 
you go out and find out’.” 

At the conclusion of his visit with Dr. 
Carver, Dr. Jones said, “We held each other's 
hands and prayed for each other. I felt I was 
on hallowed ground, hallowed by discoveries 
of God in the material and in the spiritual. 
We knew that we were blocd brothers and be- 
longed to a kingdom which knew no fron- 
tiers of race, of creed, of color, or class.” 

Yes; in these post-war days I see a great 
opportunity for men, unselfish men, who want 
to give of themselves for a great cause; that 
cause is to make America safe and strong by 
making her people good. 

The way to build a church strong is to build 
its membership Christlike. Men are waite 
ing to be shown how they can be fit to meet 
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the emergency that is up ahead. Remember 
what Dr. Carver said the Lord said to him: 
“You've got brains; you go out and find out.” 
In other words, “Seek and ye shall find” 
is the injunction. Him whom we call 
Saviour was also called Teacher and Way 
Shower. In this complex age, because we will 
not use our brains but try to use someone 
else’s brain, we overlook the simplicity of “the 
way.” Just as Dr. Carver sought out the 
ingredients of the peanut, so we must seek 
out the ingredients of our immortal souls. 
We must find out who we are, find our real 
individuality, and come to a point where we 
realize, with Paul, “Now are we the sons of 

If you and I want to make our lives a thing 
zestful and adventuresome, then we must be 
filled with a great purpose, a great desire to 
Serve a great cause, and we must feed that 
flame by constantly seeking to have in us 
“that mind which was also in Christ Jesus.” 
This means work, mental exercise in the serv- 
ice of our fellows. It means seeking and 
prayer. 

Sometime ago I read somewhere that there 
was used many times in the Good Book the 
phrases, “Rejoice always,” and “Fear not”— 
that these were phrases constantly in use by 
the Way Shower. I have noticed that great 
spiritual men and women, saints of this 
generation whom I have met, are always 
happy, almost exuberant, radiant, if you 
please—the spirit of God is within them. 
Coming in contact with them, you feel up- 
lifted and strengthened. I have noticed also, 
that these people who follow in the footsteps 
of the Teacher have no time for race hatred, 
class hatred, bigotry, and intolerance. 

O, my brothers, in the days that are up 
ahead, we must stop hating one another, 
stop this tendency to create hatred of class, 
or hatred of race. We want to build America 
strong. The way to build her strong is the 
Christian way. Are we not all brethren in 
the spirit? There is neither Jew nor Gentile, 
freeman nor slave. This human heart of 
ours, with its hates and fears, its selfishness 
and resentments, its sins and its guilts, needs 
release. It needs to be made whole again. 
It needs to be given a purpose and a goal 
to shoot at. It needs to be brought into the 
fellowship with God and man, and when 
that is done, the spirit of the living God has 
taken possession—man is born again. 

In the days that are up ahead, this country 
of ours will need unselfish men, men who will 
give of themselves in order that light may be 
brought where darkness now exists. It will 
need level-headed men, men who can think 
straight and live straight. 

In the midst of the great Civil War men 
were constantly calling Lincoln names. He 
never called back. He had a job todo. Like 
Nehemiah, he was rebuilding the walls—too 
busy to enter into similar tactics. Well, we 
will need that kind of leadership in the days 
that are up ahead. We will need it in the 
rank and file of our people. 

We will need men who are teachers, who 
can show the road to real happiness. A 
great deal of our education is false. A good 
many of our people are taught that happiness 
comes through indulgence in the senses. We 
need leaders, who can teach us that the en- 
joyment that comes from the discovery of a 
new idea, or the rediscovery of an old spiritual 
truth gives more satisfaction than all the 
indulgences of the senses. We need teachers 
who can show us the way, to the heights of 
real living, the beauty of holiness, the per- 
fection of spiritual being, the unperishable 
glory of man in God’s image. 

We don’t want the blind leading the blind, 
so that both fall into the ditch. We want 
Christ-men—men who comprehend and can 
demonstrate the teachings of the Master; 
who can call unto the weary and the heavy- 
laden, those who are sick in body and sick in 
mind, those who are tired of life’s dross, those 
who can find no real satisfaction in superficial 
living, flimsy thinking, and prodigal spend- 





ing, and wake them so they can see that life 
here and now can be made a glorious adven- 
ture, a thing of growth, of rebirth. 

As I look into the future, I see a wonder- 
ful opportunity for men dedicated to brother- 
hood. These men have an opportunity to 
render the greatest service that can be ren- 
dered to God and man, providing they un- 
derstand their job and fulfill the obligations 
thereof. The age that is up ahead is not go- 
ing to be satisfied with superficial thinking; 
it is going to require men with convictions 
and men with the spirit of the living God 
within them. World-shaking convulsions 
are taking place, but we know there is a city 
which hath foundations which cannot be 
shaken. 

Lift up your heads, you men who believe in 
brotherhood. Into the cauldron of tomorrow 
pour your faith and hope and your good 
deeds. If at times discouragement would 
enter, let us remember the incident of Moses. 
He was out in the wilderness, and it is said 
the Lord spake unto him and told him to 
go down into Egypt and save his people, and 
then Moses said, “Who am I, Lord?” Just like 
you and me, when problems come to us for 
solution, when critical situations arise, he 
doubted his ability to go forward—“Who am 
I to undertake this job?” But something 
happened to Moses. He was told, “My pres- 
ence shall go with thee,“’ and no longer was 
there any doubt as to his ability. He went 
forward in the spirit of power and fearless- 
ness, and he did the job. 

Today as we look out «ver this beloved land 
let us remember “My presence shall go with 
thee”—His presence has not forsaken us. 

Let us ever bear in mind also the lesson of 
the prodigal who, deep in the slough of the 
senses, “awoke and came unto himself,” and 
then he said “I will return to my Father's 
house.” He had to make the decision, but 
once he made the decision he found life again. 

America has been very prodigal. She must 
awaken and come unto a glorious realization 
of her own great destiny. She must not per- 
mit the ideology of a Hitler to become her 
ideology. She must be the light house in a 
dark and war-torn world, and the light which 
she sends out must be the light of Christian- 
ity and brotherhood and the great freedoms 
of which she has always been the exponent. 

Let us also bear in mind the incident of 
Paul, who in his great hate and persecution 
of the Christians with whom he differed, hated 
so much that he went blind. In fact, hatred 
is blindness. But something took place within 
Paul—he cast out that hatred, the spirit of 
intolerance, and he became the great trans- 
mitter of the Christ’s message 

In the spirit of brotherhood .et us also cast 
out class prejudice, religious prejudice, hatred 
of our fellowman, and, instead, let us become 
imbued with the spirit of Lincoln, who told 
America in the midst of a period of civil strife 
and hate that it was “with charity for all and 
with malice toward none” that we should go 
forward. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a statement made by me in a debate 
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on the Neutrality Act before the Ameri- 
can Forum at the Willard Hotel on Sun- 
day night, October 12, and request that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcOrRD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Repeal of section 6 of the neutrality law . 
to permit the arming of American merchant 
vessels, in view of the President’s expressed 
desire to deliver American goods in American 
ships under the American flag to the ports 
of belligerent nations, is another step toward 
shooting participation in Europe’s war. 

I realize full well that anyone who ex- 
presses his view, even though it be a con- 
scientious, sincere, and honest conviction 
against these belligerent steps, will be called 
an isolationist or an appeaser. 

I accept that risk, and I want to make my 
position clear. I am opposed to having our 
country, either by leaps or by short steps, 
becoming a shooting participant in Europe’s 
war, and I will vote “No” on sending our sons 
to fight and die in Europe. 

This is not a new conviction with me. It 
came through service and sacrifice on the 
part of myself and my entire family in the 
last European war. I have expressed my 
views on this subject for 25 years. I did not 
express them for the purpose of being elected 
to the Senate, but I certainly came to the 
United States Senate to express those views, 
and I am grateful for the privilege of ex- 
pressing them. 

I am not an isolationist. I the 
passage of the lease-lend bill. I thought it 
was wrong to allow any one man in his sole 
discretion, or through his personally ap- 
pointed agents, not confirmed by the peo- 
ple’s Congress, to distribute the resources of 
our country to the various nations of the 
earth engaged in armed conflict. 

I believe it to be a departure from the 
fundamental American principle of govern- 
ment. I still think it was wrong. I voted 
against it; but when the Congress, by a 
majority vote, passed it, I accepted it as our 
na*ional policy, and I voted for the $7,000,- 
000,000 appropriation to carry out its pur- 
pose. 

To vote to lease or to give $7,000,000,000 of 
America’s material to other countries is not 
the act of an isolationist. But I am still 
opposed to beeoming a shooting participant in 
their war. 

Seven billion dollars would pay off the 
mortgage on every farm in America, or pay 
the obligations of the small manufacturers 
and businessmen of this country. When the 
humble American citizen mortgages his home 
to pay this tax next spring, or the small man- 
ufacturer closes his factory for lack of mate- 
rial next month, he will realize how far 
America is frcm isolation. 

Neither am I an appeaser. I was not and 
am not afraid to face a German machine gun 
or German troops, and I will not sacrifice my 
honest conviction to appease anyone who may 
hold a different view, or who may oeliber- 
ately misconstrue my position on this sub- 
ject. 

The greatest appeasers in America today are 
those men who seek to tell the majority of 
the American people that these belligerent 
steps will not ultimately make them shooting 
participants in the war. 

I believe the neutrality .aw has been a 
vital force in keeping us thus far out of 
shooting participation. We changed our neu- 
trality law to sell munitions to foreign coun- 
tries engaged in war for “cash and carry.’ 
We were told that would keep us out of war. 
We passed the lease-lend bill and authorized 
the expenditure of $7.000,000,000 for war ma- 
terial to keep us out of war, and we were told 
that there was no intent in the passage of 
that law to convoy or to physically transfer 
the food or material to belligerent zones or 
belligerent countries. 
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Now we are asked to arm our merchant 
ships, and the only reason we are not asked 
at this moment to change the neutrality law 
to allow our ships to sail armed into fighting 
waters is because of the feeling that the 
American people have not been softened 
enough to take that final fighting, shooting 
step. * 

om convinced that the time has come 
when we should stop taking belligerent steps 
that will inevitably lead, under high sound- 
ing phrases, to participation in the war, and 
let the people decide through a vote of their 
Congress whether they are ready to declare 
war. 

After each successive step our leaders con- 
stantly utter more belligerent statements and 
perform more belligerent acts. I am opposed 
to fighting an undeclared war, and if we are 
going to war it should only be after the Con- 
gress has declared it. 

I am devoted and dedicated to the building 
of a great national defense. I have voted for 
every appropriation and many grants of au- 
thority to make this possible, and I think it 
is time that the administration grant au- 
thority to capable and competent men to 
speedily produce arms and the implements 
of defense. 

I believe every fiber of our leadership 
should be devoted to the production of our 
defense material and the building of national 
unity. 

We have already authorized $60,000,000,000 
for national defense and aid to others— 
enough money to equip the largest mecha- 
nized army in the world. 

Everyone knows that to get our people into 
a hysterical war attitude we must have two 
things—a religious crusading spirit and a 
bloody incident. Most nations send a chap- 
lain with their troops to tell them God is on 
their side. 

To establish a religious motive we were told 
that Russia had the same religious freedom 
that we do. I do not believe that, and the 
American people do not believe it. 

Now we are asked to arm our merchant 
ships which will inevitably lead us to a 
bloody incident. 

It is evident to me that merchant ships 
themselves cannot carry adequate guns to 
withstand an attack in the war zone by ships 
of superior war strength. Therefore, in the 
light of history, some of our seamen will be 
sent to their death without adequate pro- 
tection. 

After the last war we erected a monument 
to the Unknown Soldier to honor those who 
sacrificed their lives in the name of our 
country. I propose now that if we arm these 
ships and send them into belligerent zones 
that we first build another monument and 
dedicate it to the unknown seamen who will 
lay down their lives, inadequately defended, 
to create the incident by which we enter the 
war. For, certainly, if we send the American 
flag and the American seamen on errands for 
our Government into a shooting-war zone, 
there to be sunk, and there to die, the nation 
would be a cowardly nation indeed that 
would not avenge their deaths. 

This is a vital step. The President has the 
right already, under the lease-lend bill, to 
give destroyers, ships, guns, or submarines 
to Great Britain or to Russia, to be manned 
by their men, to deliver the goods that come 
from the sacrifice of the American people to 
aid them in defending their shores and their 
homes in their war. 

This can be done without involving us in 
a shooting participation in the war, and with- 
out the sacrifice of American lives, I am not 
afraid of the sacrifice of American lives, in- 
cluding my own, when the people of Amer- 
ica, through their Congress, see fit to declare 
war against any one or a number of nations 
of the earth. 

But I am opposed to this step-by-step 
method, under high-sounding phrases and 
subterfuge, of sending humble men to their 


death, inadequately defended, while the sons 
of the mighty parade in safety. 

I say this step should not be taken until 
the Congress has declared war, and the re- 
sources and the men of this Nation move side 
by side to defend our shores, our homes, and 
our national honor. 1 





Freedom and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 
ADDRESS BY WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the REcorp an address by William S. 
Knudsen, Director General, Office of Pro- 
duction Management, before the Fight 
for Freedom Rally at Madison Square 
Garden, New York, on October 5, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


These are times when all of us are doing a 
iot of talking about freedom and liberty and 
democracy. That’s the way it should be, but 
I have one comment to make. 

It seems to me that a lot of people are in- 
clined to talk about freedom as though it 
were some abstract, theoretical thing that 
is a matter of principle with us. The point 
I want to make is that the democratic way 
is a concrete every-day affair that you can 
get your teeth into. You can see it with your 
own eyes—see it working, functioning, grow- 
ing. We have it right here tonight in this 
hall. You can all see me. Yet you don’t 
know what I am goin> to say. You don’t 
know that I am going to agree with you. 
And I don’t know that the next fellow who 
gets up here is going to agree with me. 
That’s democracy in the flesh—not an ab- 
straction but a reality. That’s what we call 
freedom of speech anu the same thing ap- 
plies to the other freedoms that we have 
written into the basic laws of our country. 
All of them are being expressed in concrete 
human actions every day and night in every 
city, town, and village of our country. 

And that brings up another point: As far 
as I am concerned this country is the country 
of freedom, of individual liberty, of democ- 
racy. I don't want to get into an argument 
with the Greeks or the French or anybody 
else about who invented this system, who 
first learned to love liberty. But I am sure of 
this: this is the country that has made the 
democratic way work better than any other 
country and this country is what it is because 
of its adherence to the democratic way. The 
United States of America and the democratic 
way are inseparable. When democracy dies 
in the United States you will have to change 
the name of the place. From then on it will 
just be a geographical region bounded by 
Canada, Mexico, and the two oceans. 

This country was founded because people 
who loved liberty couidn’t find it other places. 
Other people came after because liberty was 
there. We fought a revolution so it could be 
put on that basis permanently. We grew and 
progressed and became enriched on that basis, 
We fought a civil war when one of the foun- 
dation stones of liberty was challenged. We 
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chose that system; we grew up under that 
system and have never doubted it; we made 
that system and that system made us. That’s 
what I mean when I say that democracy and 
the United States of America are one and 
the same thing—inseparable. 

Now vhere.is a war on and one side is sworn 
to destroy democratic forms and individual 
freedom, wherever they exist. I have just 
said that when those things are destroyed, the 
United States is destroyed. So it doesn’t 
make any difference to me what the Nazis say 
or what anybody thinks about the side issues: 
the simple fact is that Mr. Hitler is out to get 
everything everywhere under one thumb, 

I’m convinced that this war is going to turn 
out the way we want it to—eventually. But 
I’m not only convinced—I’m sure—that it is 
going to take more hard work than we ever 
did before. Despite the tremendous increases 
in production in the United Kingdom and 
the United States, the Nazis have a tremen- 
dous lead in the production of certain im- 
portant waritems. And they will continue to 
hold that lead for a long time unless we step 
up our present pace. 

It seems to me that we’ve got a choice to 
make. We can continue at the present rate 
with a fair chance that sometime, years from 
now, we finally will reach the point where our 
production will so outrank the Nazis’ that 
they will not be able to go on any longer. 
That’s one course of action. The other is to 
pile on every ounce of steam we can and get 
this thing over with. It is a choice between 
perspiring mildly over the long haul or sweat- 
ing hard for the next year or so. I know 
which I would rather do. And I think the 
great majority of American citizens would 
prefer to do the same thing. It seems to me 
that it would better suit the temperament 
of this country to pile into the job with every 
ounce of muscle and brain we’ve got between 
us and get this job over and done with. Over 
the course of the next few years it would be 
the harder way. But over the long term it 
would be the easier way. 

Listen. Here’s the way I look at it: 

This is your country and my country. All 
of us belong to it; all of us own it; all of us 
help run it. 

You have a home here and I have a home 
here. We want to keep our homes. We 
want to keep-on living in them—pretty much 
the same way we always have. With all our 
faults it’s a pretty good way of living. 

Down in Washington is your Government 
and my Government. We invented it; we 
elected it; it is there trying to serve us; it 
is up to us to support it. 

All these things—our country, our homes, 
our Government, our way of life, which is 
the free way of life—all these things are in 
terrible danger today. 

If they are not worth working for, then 
nothing is worth working for. Suppose we 
do have to work harder than we like to; 
suppose our muscles do get tired; suppose 
we get some calluses on our hands; suppose 
we lose some sleep. Suppose we haven’t got 
time to play—even on Saturday afternoons. 
Suppose we never get another vacation until 
this war is over. Suppose we can’t get a 
new car for a few years; or we have to put 
off building a house; or have to go back to 
brooms instead of vacuum cleaners. 

In other words, suppose we mean what we 
Say and really go to work and make whatever 
sacrifices we have to make to put this job 
above everything else. These are the things 
we have to do if we are going to get this over 
with as soon as possible. And I still think 
it’s worth while. I still think every other 
American thinks it’s worth while. 

This is a man-sized job and it will take 
man-sized men to do it. We've never been 
lacking in that kind of men. So let’s stand 
up to it, square away, look it straight in the 
eye, prepare for the punishment we're going 
to take, and pile into it. Wars of today are 
won in the shops. Material is everything. 
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We must have not only material for the 
defense of America, but we must have 
more material to help supply the armies 
are fighting the totalitarian armies in 
field. The adversary is tough; he is in 
training; he has a string of push-over fights 
behind him and is only now meeting with 
real resistance in Britain and Russia. So I 
say, let us unite in going after this job. Let 
us do it by getting plenty and more than 
plenty of guns and tanks and planes and 
ships. Then we will have peace in the world, 
and then we can live and show others how 
to live in the sunshine of real liberty and 
democracy. 
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Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL B. 
PETTENGILL 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Hon. Samuel B. Pettengill on Septem- 
ber 19, 1941, which was broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
address had to do with Government 
expenditures. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


I am speaking to 65,000,000 Americans 
whose lives are insured; to 35,000,000 who 
have deposits in banks or building and loan 
institutions; to 40,000,000 who hold social- 
security cards; to all present or prospective 
receivers of pensions, annuities, retirement, 
or unemployment benefits from every source; 
to the millions who will soon be called upon 
for the first time to pay Federal income 
taxes. And pay until it hurts. 

I speak in your interest and in the interest 
of your family and of our country and its 
national defense. I appeal to self-interest 
and to patriotism alike. In this matter the 
two are joined. Those who preserve the 
credit resources of citizens, sustain the credit 
of all citizens. which is the Nation. And 
from the credit of the Nation, and from it 
alone, comes the sinews of war and the means 
to keep war from our shores. 

The question is, Can and will this Nation 
now save $2,000,000,000 of expenditures not 
essential to defense? The money can be 
saved. Will it be saved? Will each of you 
to whom I speak insist now that it must 
be saved? 

The two billions is huge in itself. But 
more important than the dollars will be 
the attitude of national mind which will 
result. It will mean that the prodigal son 
has come home. 

I say to you solemnly that unless we have 
the will to begin now, in a period of pros- 
perity, to put our house in order, we will see 
that house in ruin. This is not what I say. 
It is what history says. All nations which 
came to regard their government as a per- 
petual Christmas tree have perished from 
the earth. There is no exception. 

You do not need to turn back the pages 
of history or read Gibbon’s Rise and Fall of 


the Roman Empire. All you need to do is 
to read your daily newspaper. 

A year ago last June the of France 
fell. An old Frenck man who had fought in 
1870 and in 1914, and. whose sons fought in 
1939, said: “We saw no further than the parish 
pump and were well satisfied when our repre- 
sentatives in Parliament brought home the 
gravy. We always spoke of our dues, and not 
of our duties; of our rights and not of our re- 
sponsibilities. We came to regard the state 
as a cow to be milked, and not a watchdog to 
be fed.” 

It has been said that all governments perish 
from an excess of their virtues. Necessary dis- 
cipline becomes tyranny and freedom becomes 
apathetic, careless, and corrupt 

Dictators are the receivers of insolvent 
republics. 

In March 1933 President Roosevelt said truly 
that for 3 years the Republic had been march- 
ing toward bankruptcy. At that time, when 
our future was by no means as clouded as now, 
substantial economies were made. But more 
important even than the economies was the 
demonstration of our capacity and will to 
tighten our belts. The result was a revival 
of confidence that brought about the sharpest 
recovery in our history. 

Since then government and people have 
grown soft and fat and corrupt and contented. 
Nevertheless responsible officials at Washing- 
ton, such as Secretary Morgenthau, have be- 
come genuinely alarmed’ not only at public 
spending but at the public’s attitude toward 
public spending. Although I have no authcr- 
ity to speak for the Secretary of the Treasury. 
I am certain that there is little 4 am now say- 
ing with which he would disagree. I am sup- 
porting him and Senator Byrp of Virginia and 
every person in public and private life whose 
civic conscience has not been doped. 

I realize only too well that many words have 
been said about taxes and debt in these latter 
years. To no avail. The dance goeson. Must 
it proceed to collapse and disaster? 

Have the American people lost the capacity 
for a cold and remorseless rage against the 
ceaseless and shocking waste of their treas- 
ure? If so, there is a fiercer wolf gnawing at 
the vitals of our democracy than roams the 
Black Forest. 

A farmer reaches for his shotgun to pre- 
vent the theft of his crops; a rancher for his 
Winchester when he sees the rustlers of his 
cattle. If there is a leak of an eighth of 1 
percent in collections, in sales, in defective 
product, in returned goods, business execu- 
tives pound their desks and demand to know 
why and who. 

The same men will sit on their hands and 
talk about Hitler when much larger amounts 
are extracted from them by pickpockets in 
their own Government—National, State, and 
Iccal. Instead of an eighth of a percent, 
Government is now taking 30 percent from 
the average business till. 

Not only that, but we are now in the 
eleventh consecutive year of Federal deficits, 
of government on the cuff, of prosperity by 
mortgaging our inheritance. 

At some pericd in his course, a man who 
drinks to excess or who takes dope may be 
saved by saving himself But the day comes 
when his will is gone. And then he is gone. 
The prodigal son does not return. 

This is, I repeat, not two billions alone. 
It is a habit of mind. And I say again that 
if we cannot and do not break this habit now, 
it is not likely it will ever be broken in our 
lifetime until repudiation and inflation run 
their dread course in America as they did in 
Europe. That will wipe out the thrifty mid- 
dle class here as they were wiped out in 
Europe. And when the middle class is gone, 
democracy has no friends. 

It is, of course, manifest that we must con- 
tinue to spend more than we collect during 
this period of war and defense. 

But when this war boom is over, what 
then? Our only chance is to resolve now not 
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We began the last depres- 


slight that they were no real 
yone. Millions did not even 

as such a thing as Federal taxes. 
soon know now. We will begin 
depression with taxes already at 
the breaking point, and with that depression 
come reduced national income from 
which taxes will have to be collected. 

Are we to have no reserves of credit, then? 

I am not by nature a pessimist. I gen- 
erally face life with courage. And I still have 
faith ‘in this country. It is the only large 
nation on this planet which has a China- 
man’s chance to escape universal repudiation 
of public debt. 

Nevertheless, it is doubtful if any genera- 
tion of Americans have faced a more diffi- 


“the dangerous forties.” 

We have the physical resources to come 
through. There is no doubt of that. The real 
question is whether we have the character to 
come through. 

Year after year one man has waged a 
struggle against this insane and immoral 
course with an indomintable courage for 
which he would have received a military 
decoration under the smoke of guns. That 
man is Harry F. Byrrp, junior Senator from 
Virginia. For his almost single-handed fight 
he has received the abuse of officialdom and 
the apathy of citizens. But Byrp has what 
it takes. He will go on to the end, and, if 
need be, alone, as his brother went to the 
South Pole. 

When Stonewall Jackson lay cold on the 
battlefield, shot by mistake or neglect by his 
own troops, a private soldier of the old South 
stood over his dead commander and said, “If 
you meet Caesar tonight, tell him we still 
make war.” 

I am going to speak plainly. The execu- 
tives of American business and the trustees 
of life insurance have fallen down on an im- 
portant part of their jobs. It may be that 
it is only the rank-and-file American, the 
common people, whom Abraham Lincoln did 
not flinch to praise, who will carry on where 
their officers and trustees have turned from 
the battle. 

The suggestion that social-security taxes 
should be greatly raised may rouse the sleep- 
ing giant. For this particular raise is not 
because social-security taxes are not already 
enough for social-security purposes. The in- 
crease will be used for something else. And 
everybody knows that social-security taxes 
now being collected are being invested in 
Government debt, and more debt, and still 
more debt. 

Some 40,000,000 American wage earners, 
the folks who do the voting when bank direc- 
tors play golf, may decide that this concerns 
them. (Already the leaders of labor are tak- 
ing notice, and giving notice.) And for this 
I return thanks. I have criticized the gangs- 
ters and racketeers in labor, but never labor 
itself, nor its right to organize for every 
legitimate end. And this is one. 

Every man who works with his hands and 
pays for social security, or into his union 
treasury in order to have a reserve for unem- 
ployment, sickness, or death benefits, has a 











direct stake in the solvency of this Govern- 
ment. And the less he has, the more vital 
that stake is—to him and his wife and kids. 

Some day these 65,000,000 Americans whose 
lives are insured—7,000,000 in fraternal insur- 
ance largely taken by workingmen—are going 
to die. Those insurance policies will then be 
paid in pieces of paper called dollars, and to 
whom will they be paid? They will be paid 
chiefly to women. But that is not perhaps 
the main point. The main point is that 
most of these women will be old women, 
past the working time of life, to whom and 
to whose children the sustained purchasing 
power of those insurance dollars will mean 
bread and warmth and shelter or their want. 

I hope no one will misinterpret what I have 
in mind. I believe in life insurance. It 
embraces the strongest institutions in Amer- 
ica. My own savings are in them. Insur- 
ance dollars will be as good as any dollars 
from any source. I am simply pointing out 
that all savings are inextricably interwoven 
with the continued solvency of Government, 
which alone issues the dollars with which all 
debts are paid. 

These 65,000,000 life-insurance policyhold- 
ers and their wives can save this Republic 
and themselves. They can vote the wasters 
and grafters off the public pay roll and put 
in office Congressmen and Senators and State 
and city public servants who will serve and 
protect them. 

This situation is not hopeless by any means. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Unless the American people are full-time 
boobs, which they have never yet- shown 
themselves to be, they are going to have that 
kind of public officials. 

Let us look at this $2,000,000,000 which can 
be saved and translate it into terms of our 
own pocketbooks. 

As the new tax bill is written, it will tap 
all earnings of single persons of $750 or more 
annually, or $14.42 a week. For heads of 
families it will tap all earnings of $1,500 or 
more annually, or $28.84 a week. 

I read the other day that merely to handle 
the millions of new returns which the lower- 
ing of these exemptions will necessitate will 
require 12,000 more clerks in Government 
offices—12,000 more on the pay roll to ex- 
amine the reports of persons in the lowest 
brackets of income. Thousands more of Gov- 
ernment jobs, living off the Nation’s workers. 
More patronage for politicians. 

I am going to be completely honest. I 
think every person living under the American 
flag should be willing to pay something for 
the necessary support and defense of his 
country. But what I am talking about is 
unnecessary expense. 

It is a sound principle of taxation that 
there is a minimum standard of living which 
government should not invade unless neces- 
sary. It is better that money for unnecessary 
taxes be spent for milk and shoes than for 
Florida ship canals or Passamaquoddys. 

Another way to look at $2,000,000,000 is 
this: Total corporation and individual taxes 
this year will be about six billions. Two bil- 
lions, if it were saved, is one third of six 
billions. The saving could be reflected in 
every income-tax return. Is it not worth 
your time to try to save a sum equal to one- 
third of all income taxes collected? It would 
be saved either in present taxes or in a lower 
national debt, to be later paid, with interest, 
from future taxes. 

Federal taxes from all sources—income, ex- 
cise, estate, import duties, etc—will be be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen billion dollars. 
Two billions, if saved, is one-seventh of all 
Federal taxes. 

But Federal expenditures are not alone in- 
volved. There are local and State taxes 
which can and must be reduced, by cutting 
out unnecessary Government projects. But 
the Federal saving is the place to start. The 
example set there will reach everywhere. It 
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will start a new public attitude—a new habit 
of mind. 

Senator Byrp’s proposal, now part of the 
new tax law, provides for a joint committee 
of the House and Senate together with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Director of 
the Budget to advise Congress where and how 
two billions can be saved. This program de- 
serves your immediate, strong, and continu- 
ing support. After this committee makes its 
recommendation you will have to insist that 
your Congressman and Senator cut out the 
unnecessary projects and keep them cut out. 
This is a fight between the taxpayers and the 
tax eaters. 

You rank-and-file American, don’t hesitate 
to get mad. Unless you are packing a Garand 
or a Springfield on your back, you can render 
no more patriotic service than in the sacred 
preservation of the public credit. George 
Washington said so. 

If the wasters and grafters tell you that 
“you are destroying confidence,” shout “nuts” 
to them,.and shout it loud. If you want to 
have a hand in this great struggle to pre- 
serve freedom against foes without and 
within, this is it. 

This may be your last chance to save your 
country from disaster. I think it is. Tell 
your Congressman that you are getting mad. 





The Equal Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘ OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 13, 1941 





RADIO DISCUSSION BY HON. GUY M. GIL- 
LETTE, OF IOWA, AND MRS. EMMA 
GUFFEY MILLER 





Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a discussion by 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. GILLETTE] 
and Mrs. Emma Guffey Miller, Democratic 
National Committeewoman of Pennsyl- 
vania, of the equal-rights amendment, 
which discussion was broadcast over sta- 
tion WINX on Wednesday, October 1, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Minter. Good afternoon, Senator GIL- 
LETTE. It is a great satisfaction to the 
women of this Nation to realize that you 
have introduced the equal-rights amend- 
ment and work constantly in its behalf. 
This amendment, we believe, is needed to 
complete our democracy, to bring the Con- 
stitution up to date, by placing women on 
the same basis under the Constitution as 
men. You remember, Senator, the equal- 
rights amendment reads, “Men and women 
shall have equal rights throughout the 
United States and every place subject to its 
jurisdiction. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” 

Senator GILLETTE. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Miller; 
I remember very well and I am very happy 
to remind you that this amendment, in the 
form of a concurrent resolution, has been 
favorably reported by the Sub-Judiciary 
Committees of the House and of the Senate. 
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As you know Senators Butow, Capper, Nye, 
RADCLIFFE, and TYDINGS are cosponsors with 
me of this proposal and none of us is ever 
too busy to do our part for democracy and 
for the women of this Nation. You see, we 
can scarcely be said to have attained democ- 
racy while half of our citizens have a dif- 
ferent status under the Constitution than 
the other half. 

Mrs. Miter. Yet, there is a widespread 
opinion, Senator, that the nineteenth 
amendment, which gave women votes, 
equalized our constitutional status with 
men. 

Senator GILLeTTe. Well, that is a natural 
mistake, I suppose; but after all, the nine- 
teenth amendment gave women political 
equality only. It gave them a democratic 
instrument—the vote—by the proper use of 
which they could gain their rights, but nat- 
urally it did not give them those rights. 

Mrs. MruiEr. The Constitution as such does 
not discriminate against women, does it? 

Senator GILLETTE. No, Mrs. Miller. The 
Constitution uses the words “people,” “citi- 
zens,” “persons.” The word “male” appears 
only three times, and then not until the 
fourteenth amendment. But the courts have 
ruled that the Constitution must be inter- 
preted in the light of that English common 
law which prevailed unmodified when the 
Constitution was adopted. In those days, un- 
der that common law, women had no legal 
rights to their property, their wages, or their 
children. They had no right of contract, nor 
could they sue or be sued. The Constitution 
today fails to guarantee them these rights. 
Indeed, as it stands today, the Constitution 
preserves and guarantees all the rights that 
men had gained up to 150 years ago. But 
aS women had then gained none of the rights 
I have mentioned, naturally the Constitution 
does not preserve them. 

Mrs. Mitier. Senator, that is so clearly put. 
There is a wide divergence, is there not, be- 
tween the position of women under the Fed- 
eral Constitution and our position under the 
State law. As I understand it, the States 
have by statute, by law, modified that com- 
mon-law bug-a-boo and given us women some 
rights, so that many of us own our own prop- 
erty and our wages and are joint guardians 
of our children. 

Senator GILLETTE. Yes, Mrs. Miller;the mar- 
ried women’s property acts began to appear 
even before 1848. But those laws are not 
equivalent to a fundamental guaranty of 
liberty by the Federal Constitution. Our 
forefathers were satisfied with nothing short 
of a constitutional guaranty because, as they 
must have foreseen, State legislatures can be 
very whimsical. They can repeal as easily 
as they can enact and they can be very 
slow about enacting. But a constitution is 
not so readily changed. As I have said be- 
fore, the women of the United States must 
secure their liberties within our Federal Con- 
stitution before women will have equal citi- 
zenship with men; and will you tell me one 
good reason why the Constitution should not 
offer our women citizens the same protection 
it offers men? 

Mrs. MILuerR. Of course, Senator, I know of 
no reason. I agree with you, but would you 
be willing to quote a part of the Constitution 
which would seem upon the face of it to 
protect women, but which, because of court 
decisions, does not protect women? 

Senator GILLETTE. Certainly, Mrs. Miller. 
As you well know, the fourteenth amendment 
Says, “Nor shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law, nor deny to any person in their 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the law,” 
and the fifth amendment, part of the Bill of 
Rights, says, “Nor shall any person be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law.” These two amendments 
appear to provide protection for all American 
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citizens, but the courts have ruled against 
women seeking redress under these sections. 


Mrs. MILLER. Does not this seem incredible, 
that women, American women, should be ex- 
cluded by court interpretation from the very 
foundation stone of our liberties? Under 
such conditions we women are exposed to 
any legislative discrimination that the Con- 
gress or that State legislatures may seek to 
impose. A good legislature, a good Congress, 
might pass good laws for us and the next 
legislature and the next Congress might re- 
peal them. We have no permanency, no 
stability, no surety for our position. It is 
fantastic, illogical, un-American. Don’t you 
think so, Senator? 

Senator GiLLeTTs. Indeed I do; and that is 
one of my reasons for believing that delay 
is dangerous. We must pass the equal-rights 
amendment now. I have another reason. 
Oh, many, but one I'd like to tell you. 

Mrs. MILuer. Please let me hear it, Senator. 

Senator GILLeTTe. Well here we are talking, 
preaching democracy but we have left intact 
over 1,000 common-law _ discriminations 
against women. We haven't a State in this 
Union where complete legal equality exists 
for men and women; and in every legislative 
session of every State, bills appear which 
threaten the power of women to earn, in 
other words, their life and their liberty. Why 
in one State it has actually been pr 
that discriminations be placed in the State 
constitution itself. That is dangerous. I 
don't like to think either of boys or of girls 
growing up to face difficulties like that. But, 
Mrs. Miller, do let me have a leaf out of your 
experience. You must have observed many 
conditions where. if the equal-rights amend- 
ment had been enacted, we would have been 
spared grave injustices. 

Mrs. Mrtier. Well, Senator, I can think of 
many. But perhaps the working out of the 
curfew law in one of our States best proves 
our point. Of course, since the Federal Con- 
stitution does not guarantee women the equal 
protection of the law, laws affecting women 
enly, can be constitutionally passed by our 
State legislatures and are frequently passed. 
Some «f these legislatures have passed laws 
forbidding women to work from 10 p. m. to 
6 a.m. These have been called curfew laws 
In one of these States—Connecticut— there 
was a woman’s band. It was a good band and 
always employed. Other bands, not so good, 
were not employed as constantly. What to 
do? Well, instead of trying to improve their 
musicianship and compete on fair terms, the 
men went cry.ng for help to the State com- 
missioner of labor. He remembered the cur- 
few law. The competitor bands invoked it 
and 750 women entertainers lost their jobs on 
New Year’s Eve. 

Senator GILLETTE. But how un-American 
that is, Mrs. Miller. 

Mrs. MILLER. Yes, indeed, Senator. And 
people are now beginning to realize that the 
equal-rights amendment expresses the best 
American thought of today, and that in some 
respects the court decisions relative to women 
are merely preserving the thought of past 
generations now outmoded. The Constitu- 
tion is crying out to be brought up to date. 
We’ve outgrown the antiquated English com- 
mon law, which gave no thought to women as 
people, and which is still the standard by 
which the Constitution is interpreted. 

Senator GILLETTE. True, Mrs. Miller, and 
the equal-rights amendment would bring the 
Constitution up to date and correct those in- 
equitable conditions you have been describ- 
ing. 

Mrs. MILLER. Do you not think it signifi- 
cant when we find one of our State industrial 
commissioners urging women to work for an 
8-hour law for men because she says that 
when such a law applies to women only the 
women lose their jobs. I know an excellent 
illustration. Have you time to hear it? 

Senator GILLETTE. Do tell me, Mrs. Miller. 


Mrs. Mituer. Well, it is the story of an 
elevator operator, a woman, in California, 
who had been paid less than the legal mini- 
mum wage for women, only, over a period 
of years. Her friends employed an attorney. 
The case was tried and she collected all of 
her back pay. But the next day her job was 
given to a man who could legally work for 
the lower wage which she had been receiv- 
ing.. So you see these laws for women only 
depress wages for men as well as for women. 
They hurt men as much as they hurt women 
and they tend to lower the standard of both. 

Senator GILLETTE. Now, if the equal-rights 
amendment had been adopted that minimum 
wage would have applied to elevator oper- 
ators irrespective of sex, and the man could 
not have under-cut her. 

Mrs. MiLuer. The story of the elevator op- 
erator is also true of laundry workers. In 
some States, as in Ohio, their hours and 
wages, if they are women, have been fixed 
by law and boys and men have under-bid 
them. Protective legislation, if it is really 
to protect, must apply to all workers, irre- 
spective of sex. And that reminds me of a 
funny story. though it is tragic, too: In New 
York, a few years ago, another curfew law 
was passed forbidding women to work in 
soda fountains and ice-cream parlors after 
10 o’clock at night. One mother, 40 years of 
age, who was supporting her children, com- 
mented on the law which was depriving her 
of her livelihood. She said, “I’ve taken 
care of my family for 10 years, mostly work- 
ing at night. and nobody ever thought of 
stopping me until some man discovered that 
the tips were larger after 10 o’clock. Besides, 
I now have to go home at 10 o’clock but my 
girl of 13 can go to the soda fountain at 
any time and be waited on by any old man.” 
Senator, may I ask you what effect you be- 
lieve the recent Supreme Court decision rela- 
tive to the Fair Labor Standards Act will 
have on the adoption of the equal-rights 
amendment. 

Senator GrLteTTe. Do you mean that case 
where the Court said that the maximum-hour 
laws and the minimum-wage laws may con- 
stitutionally be applied to workers irrespec- 
tive of sex? 

Mrs. MILLER. Yes, Senator. 

Senator GILLETTE. Mrs. Miller, I am glad 
you raised that point, because, unlike the 
State laws you have been illustrating, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act applies to all work- 
ers in interstate commerce, irrespective of 
sex. Men and women doing the same work 
draw the same pay and work the same num- 
ber of hours, and the Supreme Court has 
held this to be constitutional. This super- 
sedes the former position that minimum wage 
and maximum hour laws could not be applied 
to men because such laws infringed their 


| freedom of contract guaranteed by the Con- 
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stitution, but could be applied to women be- 
cause, as we have said before, the Constitu- 
tion does not guarantee women freedom of 
contract. Many splendid people really be- 
lieve that women would lose by the adoption 
of the equal-rights amendment because, since 
8-hour laws could not be applied to men, 
equality would be achieved by taking them 
away from women. But now that this recent 
decision of the Supreme Court gives con- 
stitutionality to such laws for men, there is 


} No argument against the amendment either 


theoretically or practically. 

Mrs. MILLER. That reminds me, Senator, our 
party, the Democratic Party, passed the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, didn’t it? And the Re- 
publicans adopted the equal-rights plank in 
their 1940 platform. 

Senator GILLETTE. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Miller; 
and therefore it might be said that there are 
no party lines in regard to the equal-rights 
amendment. The Republicans have declared 
for it in their national platform. The Demo- 
crats have passed legislation which the courts 
have interpreted as wiping out the only ob- 
jection to it. Therefore both parties are 
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united on this measure which 
tant to complete our democracy and 
our Constitution up to date. It’s very 
are an inspiration. They are the quintes- 


place subject to its jurisdiction. Congress 
shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation.” 
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ARTICLE BY HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the 
Annals of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science for September 
1935, appeared an article written by the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nor- 
RIs] entitled “The One-House Legisla- 
ture.” I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ONE-Hovuse LEGISLATURE 
(By Grorce W. Norris) 


A study of the history of civilization will 
convince any student of government that 
the legislature has come into existence as a 
curb upon the power of royalty. Originally 
there were no legislatures. As the people 
became better educated and as civilization 
advanced, various methods and means were 
adopted to curb the power of the king and 
to give the people some voice in government. 
Gradually, through the centuries, various de- 
vices were invented and tried with varying 
degrees of success. Eventually the legisla- 
ture came into existence. 

The first assemblies which had any re- 
semblance to a legislature were called to- 
gether by the king, usually for the purpose 
of advising with the monarch as to how best 
he could preserve all his authority from the 
demands of his people who were dissatis- 
fied and who were complaining of alleged 
tyrannical acts. These assemblies had no 
representative functions whatever. They did 
what the king desired, and if they did not, 
their services were terminated. These as- 
semblies were composed, of course, of single 
bodies, but they had no function that a 
democracy would confer upon a legislature as 
it is now understood. Gradually these as- 
semblies, under various names, began to have 
some legislative functions, and the people 
had some degree of participation in their 
selection. They gravitated into two groups, 
one representing nobility and wealth, the 
other representing the people. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LEGISLATIVE STRUCTURE 


In England, one group became known as 
the House of Lords, representing the nobility 
and people of wealth; the other became 
known as the House of Commons, represent- 
ing the common people. Other countries had 
very similar experiences. 
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Although the American colonists rebelled 
against Great Britain and formed a govern- 
ment of their own, still, in setting up the 
new government they used the mother coun- 
try as a model. At that time England was 
governed by a Parliament consisting of two 
houses, the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. Each one of these houses had the 
same jurisdiction. The House of Lords, how- 
ever, owed no responsibility to the people. 
Its members were appointed for life by the 
King. The two Houses of Parliament, there- 
fore, represented two classes of people. They 
obtained their offices from entirely different 
sources, The members of the House of Com- 
mons received their source of power from the 
common people, while the members of the 
House of Lords received their authority from 
the King. Thus constituted, it was supposed 
that one would be a check upon the other, 
and the arrangement would prevent either 
one of these classes from getting any undue 
advantage in government. 

When our forefathers adopted the Consti- 
tution, they placed the legislative function in 
a Congress divided into two branches, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Provision was made for the election of the 
House of Representatives by the people them- 
selves. That is the only place in the Con- 
stitution, as originally agreed upon, where 
the people had a direct voice and vote in the 
selection of any Federal official. Provision 
was made that the legislatures should select 
the Senators In the main it was intended 
that the House of Representatives, like the 
House of Commons, should represent the 
people and that the Senate should be elected 
from the wealthy, aristocratic class, to repre- 
sent the aristocracy. This remained the fun- 
damental law for more than a century when 
the people amended the Constitution and 
provided for the direct election of Senators 
by the people. 

It is worthy of note in this connection that 
Great Britain, as her people have become more 
democratic in their ideas of government, has 
gradually taken away from the House of Lords 
most of its legislative authority. In 1911 the 
House of Lords was shorn of practically all 
its legislative functions, and today Great Brit- 
ain, for all practical purposes, is operating 
under a unicameral or one-house legislature. 
It is important therefore to observe that the 
pattern used by our forefathers in the forma- 
tion of our Government has been abandoned 
by the mother country. We still adhere to 
the ancient form, while the substance of legis- 
lative authority has been entirely changed by 
the country after which we modeled our Fed- 
eral and State Constitutions. 


UNICAMERAL FEDERAL LEGISLATURE IMPOSSIBLE 


In advocating the adoption of a one-house 
legislature by our States, I am often asked 
why I do not advocate a change in the Federal 
Constitution, providing for a one-house legis- 
lature. To this question there is an easy an- 
swer. Regardless of the merits or the de- 
merits of a one-house legislature as compared 
with a two-house legislature, it is impossible 
under present conditions to secure a one- 
house Federal legislature. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that each State, regardless of size or 
population, shall have two Members of the 
United States Senate. This gives to all 
smaller States an advantage over the larger 
and more populous States in the Senate. 
Delaware, with its small area and compara- 
tively small population, is entitled to as great 
representation in the Senate as is New York. 
Little New Mexico, having a vast territory but 
not enough population to entitle it to two 
Members in the House of Representatives, is 
equal in the Senate to the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 

An amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States must have, before it can be 
submitted, a two-thirds vote in the Senate 
and also in the House of Representatives. 


The smaller and less populous States, which 
under our Constitution have an advantage 
in the Senate, vastly outnumber the more 
populous States. It would be an impossibil- 
ity to secure a two-thirds vote in either 


House to submit the necessary constitutional” 


amendment. But even if such an amend- 
ment were submitted, it would require ap- 
proval by three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures to make it effective, and it can easily 
be seen that securing such approval would 
be an absolute impossibility. It is therefore 
only a waste of time to attempt to secure 
the adoption of such a Federal constitutional 
amendment. 


DUPLICATION OF LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES 


Members of the two branches of our State 
legislatures are elected by the people of the 
several States and from the same clmss of 
people and are given the same legislative 
authority There is no division anywhere in 
the Union along aristocratic lines, and there 
is no qualification of wealth or property. 
There is no reason to give the two branches 
of our State legislatures the same authority 
to do the same thing, where they possess the 
same qualifications for office and where the 
work of the two bodies is identical. Our 
legislative system provides, insofar as the 
legislatures are concerned, that the work shall 
be done twice. requiring identical action by 
each branch, although each branch has the 
same jurisdiction. Such unreasonable and 
illogical action is not required in any other 
governmental activity. 

This illogical procedure is well illustrated 
by what happens in our courts of justice. A 
case in court may involve a lifetime of sav- 
ings. It may involve the liberty of one or 
more of the litigants. It may even involve 
human life. But, however important may be 
the issue, it is unnecessary to have more 
than one trial. Under the guidance and 
control of the presiding judge, each side 
offers all the evidence deemed important or 
relevant. When all the evidence is in, the 
attorneys argue the case to the jury. When 
the argument is over, the judge instructs the 
jury. The jury retires, and after delibera- 
tion, renders a verdict. The judge renders 
judgment upon this verdict. This deter- 
mination of the issue is then settled. It is 
ended, unless the jury or the judge has 
violated some constitutional provision, in 
which case the entire trial is set aside and 
held for naught by the appellate court. 

This same check would exist in legislative 
matters if we had the one-house legislature. 
If the legislature exceeded its constitutional 
authority in the enactment of any law, it 
would be set aside by the Supreme Court. 
There would also exist the veto power of the 
Governor and referendum provisions of the 
State constitution, so that the people could 
by such referendum nullify any law passed 
by the one-house legislature, as they have 
the power to do now. 


PRESENT LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURE 


Let me illustrate the method of passing 
laws by a two-house legislature. 

A bill is introduced, let us say, in the 
House and by the House referred to a com- 
mittee whereupon the committee holds hear- 
ings at which all persons interested on either 
side of the controversy have an opportunity 
to be heard. When the hearings are finished, 
the committee debates the question in all its 
phases. After it has concluded its considera- 
tion and deliberation, it reports the bill to 
the House. Under the rules of the House, the 
bill comes up for discussion and debate. All 
Members of the House have the right to be 
heard. The bill is argued in all its phases, 
and then the House votes upon it. If the bill 
is passed, the House sends it to the Senate. 
The Senate refers it to the standing commit- 
tee, and everybody again has the right to be 
heard. As a rule, the same people who have 
been heard by the House committee come 
again at their own expense and at a sacrifice 
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of their time and are heard by the Senate 
committee. After they have exhausted the 
subject again, the Senate committee consid- 
ers it and deliberates upon it. Then they 
report the bill to the Senate, and there the 
Members of the Senate debate it. They con- 
sider it from all angles. They go over prac- 
tically the same ground that has been gone 
over by the House. Perhaps they amend it 
in some particular, and in this form they pass 
the bill. 

The bill is then returned to the House for 
action upon the Senate amendments and, 
usually, as a matter of form, the House re- 
jects the Senate amendments, and the bill is 
sent to conference. Practically all legisla- 
tion over which there is any controversy 
goes to a conference committee. The con- 
ferees, usually three from the House and 
three from the Senate, take up the bill for 
consideration. As a rule their deliberations 
are held behind closed doors. There is no 
roll call. There is no provision of law for a 
record of any of the proceedings of the con- 
ference committee. The conference commit- 
tee perhaps writes a new bill. The conferees 
modify it without any hearings, without any 
publicity, and without any record vote. If 
they agree, they report it to the House and 
Senate. 

The conference bill comes up in the House 
and Senate, and it must be voted up or down 
without amendment. There is no such thing 
as the amendment of a conference bill. Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate may find in 
it provisions which they think are wrong. 
They cannot move to strike them out. If 
good provisions have been left out by the 
conference committee, they cannot move to 
insert them. They must accept the evil in 
srder to get the good. If they want to reject 
the evil, they must likewise reject the good. 
This places the Members of the House and 
the Senate in a very unfavorable and unfair 
light. Modifications or changes in a bill, 
which have been made without public discus- 
sion, without the knowledge of the public, 
without any roll call, and without any record, 
must be approved as a whole or disapproved 
as a whole. If the House or the Senate reject 
the cor“erence report, it goes again to con- 
ference, and in the last days of a session 
especially, this mear.s death to the bili. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE 

It is contended by those who oppose the 
one-house legislature that rules could be made 
for govern’ng a conference committee by 
which a record could be kept of its proceed- 
ings and by which the proceedings could take 
place in public. It is also contended that 
the power of the conference committee to 
write any piovisions ‘nto any bill can also be 
restricted by parliamentary rules 

In theory. under general parliamentary 
law, the conference committee is limited in 
its jurisdiction to actual disagreements be- 
tween the two houses. In the Federal Con- 
gress the rules of the respective bodies pro- 
vide that if a conference committee writes 
any provision into a bill that ‘s not in either 
the House or ‘he Senate bill, or strikes out 
any provision which is in the same form in 
both the House and Senate bills, the report of 
the conference committee will be subject toa 
point of order. Similar rules prevail in some 
of the State legislatures; but I understand 
that the conference committee is not thus 
limited in a great many of the legislatures, 
and the practice >ften is to write an entirely 
new bill. In tact, it often happens that one 
house strikes out all of the bill after the 
enacting clause and inserts an entirely new 
bill. Of course, the ‘ffect of this is to put the 
entire bill into conference. 

These parliamentary provisions are often 
the means of defeating legislation. Points 
of order are made on conference reports, and 
if the point is sustained, the bill goes back to 
conference. Thus delay takes place, -nd de- 
lay often results in the complete defeat of 
the legislation, in the end bringing about just 
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the situation that is desired by the lobbyists 
who are trying to defeat the legislation. 

It would be possible, by constitutional 
amendment or perhaps by statute, to provide 
that conference committees should do their 
work in public, and that a record should be 
had of their proceedings. This, however, has 
never been done, so far as I am aware, in the 
history of the world. No public record of the 
work of any conference committee, either in 
the Federal Congress or in any State legisla- 
ture, has ever been made or kept. It is safe 
to say that no attempt ever will be made to 
keep such a record, because it would at once 
show to the public that the conference com- 
mittee is in reality a third house, and that 
it is the most powerful one of the three. 

It must be borne in mind, also, that a con- 
ference committee is not under the control 
of either one of the houses. Either house 
can control to a degree its own conferees, but 
neither one of them alone can adopt any 
rules that will result in any contro] of the 
conferees of the other house. 

I am not objecting to the conference com- 
mittee in any legislature consisting of two 
houses, because I know of no other method 
that has ever been devised that can handie a 
disagreement between the two houses. I do 
not object, either, to the fact-that the confer- 
ence report cannot be amended. If amend- 
ments were permitted, such procedure would 
nullify the real intent of a conference com- 
mittee and would make an agreement be- 
tween the two houses absolutely impossible. 
There is no way to get rid of a conference 
committee and its necessary evils except by 
the establishment of a one-house legislature. 


CONTROL BY SPECIAL INTERESTS 


In a one-house legislature there would be 
no such thing as a conference committee. 
There would be no such thing as legis‘ation 
in the dark or legislation without a public 
record. Opponents of the one-house legisla- 
ture claim that a two-house legislature makes 
it more difficult for special interests and mo- 
nopolies to control legislation than would be 
the case with a one-house legislature. Ex- 
perience shows exactly the reverse to be true. 
It must be observed that special interests, 
monopolies, and combinations do not as a 
rule propose legislation. They are interested 
in the prevention of legislation which in any 
way restricts or modifies their powers, and 
they employ shrewd and often corrupt lobby- 
ists to defeat any legislation to which they 
object. 

To prevent legislation it is not necessary to 
control both the House and the Senate. All 
that is necessary is to prevent action by either 
House, or, what is much easier, if the bill is 
in conference—and it usually is—to control 
the conference committee. Lobbyists are ex- 
perts in such procedure. Where there is no 
public record and no way to tell just what 
happens, they are able to handle the con- 
ference committee so as to prevent action. 
Let us see how this can be done. 

A conference committee of Six, let us as- 
sume, has been appointed on some bill. 
Three of the members are appointed by the 
Speaker of the House and three by the Pre- 
siding Officer of the Senate. In order to get 
any agreement out of a conference committee, 
the House and the Senate conferees must 
agree to the same identical provisions. The 
three members from the House control the 
House vote in the conference committee. 
The three members from the Senate control 
the Senate vote. 

All that is necessary to prevent action is 
to be able to control two of the Senate con- 
ferees or two of the House conferees. Either 
will prevent an agreement, or result in the 
laying down of conditions which will neces- 
sitate an agreement along lines desired by 
the two objecting members of the conference 
committee. These two members can insist 
on putting into the conference bill those pro- 
visions which are Satisfactory to them, and 
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can bring about the rejection of other pro- 
visions which are not satisfactory to them. 
Thus, either we have no conference report, 
in which case the bill is dead, or we have a 
conference report with a modified bill which 
is agreeable to the monopoly opposing the 
original bill. 

But this is not the only place where special 
interests can prevent legislation. If, at the 
beginning of the session, they are able to 
control the election of the Speaker, it is pos- 
sible to influence and sometimes actually 
control the appointment of all conference 
committees. It is a well-recognized fact that 
at the beginning of almost every legislature 
there is a contest over the election of the 
Speaker of the House. The public as a rule 
does not know all the ins and outs of the 
controversy and does not often understand 
what, if any, agreements have been made in 
secret that have brought about the election 
of some particular individual as Speaker of 
the House. 

We see, therefore, that special interests 
desiring to control legislation in a two-body 
house have several opportunities to accom- 
plish their purpose: First, by control of the 
Senate; second, by control of the House; 
third, by control of two members of the con- 
ference committee representing the House; 
fourth, by control of two members of the 
conference committee representing the Sen- 
ate; fifth, by control of the Speaker; and 
sixth, by control of the Presiding Officer of 
the Senate. 


ADVANTAGES OF ONE-HOUSE LEGISLATURE 


Nothing of this kind could happen in a 
one-house legislature. There would be no 
such thing as shifting responsibility from the 
House to the Senate, or from the Senate to 
the House. There would be no such thing as 
shifting responsibility to a conference com- 
mittee. There would be no importance at- 
tached to the election of a Speaker. After 
the bill had been introduced and considered 
by the committee, after hearings had been 
held, after the subject Lad been exhausted 
in the one-house legislature, a vote would be 
taken. Any amendment which might be of- 
fered would there be fully discussed and voted 
upon. The vote would be in the open. Piti- 
less publicity would reign supreme. 

Constituents of every member would know 
next morning when they read the papers, or 
that afternoon when they heard the radio, 
just what the record of their public servant 
was. It would not be necessary to follow the 
action of the Senate, the House, and then the 
conference committee. The constituents, 
without any great effort, would be able to see 
and understand every legislative step which 
took place. Not only would they be able to 
punish the unworthy servant, but they would 
also be able to reward the one who had been 
faithful. And we should realize that not only 
is it important that we punish public ser- 
vants who have failed to do their duty, but 
we should be equally anxious to reward those 
who have done their duty. With a one-house 
legislature the voters would be able to do this 
without any difficulty, whereas it is almost 
impossible to do either under the two-house 
legislative system. 

It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that 
instead of one house being a check upon the 
other, the double-barreled system is a shield 
for corruption, concealing the record of un- 
worthy representatives, making it impossible 
for a critical public to know just what the 
record is. In every two-house legislature, 
after the close of the session, if we post the 
checks and balances we shall find that the 
politicians have the checks and the special in- 
terests have the balance. 

We must not overlook the fact, also, that 
the one-house legislature would save vast 
sums of money to the taxpayers. This would 
be done even though we increase (which in 
most cases we should do) the salary of the 





individual legislator. In many cases we 
could double the salary of the individual 
legislator and still save large amounts of 
money on the salary item alcne. 


But this item of expense is probably one of 
the least. The truth is, there are a thousand 
ways in which a legislature will appropriate 
money for different political jobs in a two- 
house legislature, which are deemed necessary, 
especially if the members are elecied on a 
partisan basis. The closing days of a legis- 
lature in practically every State in the Union 
disclose most disgraceful practices in the mat- 
ter of making laws for the government of our 
people. Conference committees come in every 
few hours; members know that if a confer- 
ence bill is defeated in the late days of a ses- 
sion, it wil! mean the complete defeat of the 
legislation. The inclination always is then 
to vote for the conference report. In this 
way, jokers innumerable get into our laws. 
Laws which the people of a State want are 
either omitted entirely or couched in such 
language, sometimes purposely, that the Su- 
preme Court will hold them unconstitutional. 
Laws which the people want, which have been 
Passed by one house, are indefinitely post- 
poned or otherwise defeated in the other 
house, without a record vote. 

Thus the tracks of unworthy legislators are 
covered up and no public record made. Log- 
rolling and the shifting of responsibility from 
one house to the other is a very common oc- 
currence. Nothing of this kind could occur in 
a@ one-house legislature. Greater deliberation 
would take place, and yet less time would be 
consumed, if we take into consideration the 
time spent in the two houses and also in the 
conference committee. 

Responsibility always makes a person more 
deliberate, more logical, and more careful. 
The same individual would be a much better 
legislator in a one-house legislature, where 
responsibility could not be shifted and where 
every official act must be performed before the 
eyes of the public, than in a two-house legis- 
lature, where all kinds of opportunities are 
offered to shift his responsibility, to share it 
with others, or to conceal his official acts from 
the public gaze. 

EXPERIENCE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


There is no more reason for a State to have 
two branches of its legislature than there is 
for a wagon to have five wheels. The experi- 
ence of our neighbor to the north demon- 
strates that the one-house legislature has 
given eminent satisfaction. The Dominion of 
Canada contains nine Provinces, All these 
Provinces except one have one-house legisla- 
tures. They have found that they get better 
laws at less expense, while the activities of 
corrupt lobbyists are cut to the minimum. 

The little Republic of Finland has been so 
well governed that it is the only European 
power that has the financial ability to meet 
the installments of war loans due the Ameri- 
can Government. Finland has had a one- 
house legislature for 17 years. 

Announcement h-s been made by the pub- 
lic press that the Government of the Philip- 
pine Islands, the newest republic of the world, 
whose ship of state ° being launched upon 
the governmental sea under the auspices and 
direction of the American Government, is to 
have a one-house legislature. 

NONPARTISAN LEGISLATORS 

Not only should the legislature of a State 
be confined to one house, but its members 
should be elected on a nonpartisan ballot. 
Our great parties are divided according to the 
beliefs of our people on national issues. The 
tariff, the League of Nations, ship subsidies, 
and a hundred other things could be cited to 
demonstrate this proposition. With these 
national questions the legislatures of our 
States have nothing whatever to do. They 
should be elected on State issues, which may 
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be entirely different from national issues 
which divide our political parties. 

Under present conditions we elect a mem- 
ber of the legislature because he bears the 
label of a national party, and those who vote 
their “ticket straight” vote for members of 
the legislature on the same ticket, regardless 
of the fact that the voter may not agree with 
the candidate on any of the State issues over 
which the legislature will have jurisdiction. 
We are therefore likely to have a legislature 
which does not represent the sentiment of the 
State’s own people. Such an illogical condi- 
tion could be avoided if the members of the 
legislature were elected on a nonpartisan bal- 
lot. They would then be free from the issues 
of national politics. They would not be sub- 
ject to the influence of political bosses and 
party machines. They would not be respon- 
sible to any party on a false issue, but would 
be responsible to their own people upon issues 
which have a direct bearing upon the official 
duties of the members of the legislature. 

A State should be a business institution 
and not a political machine. Its govern- 
ment should be conducted on business prin- 
ciples. It should transact its business much 
as does a great corporation, with the gov- 
ernor as the president, the legislature as the 
board of directors, and the people as the 
stockholders. If politics were eliminated, the 
members of the legislature would not be han- 
dicapped by partisan considerations. Under 
present conditions, the sessions of nearly 
every legislature in the country are fraught 
with the game of politics from beginning to 
end. We cannot expect our legislators, if 
elected as partisans, to close their eyes to 
the power and influence of the party ma- 
chines. 

Most States elect their judges and their 
county and State superintendents of schools 
on a nonpartisan ballot. Why should we 
elect legislators because they give adherence 
to a particular party on an issue which has 
nothing to do with their official duties, and 
then elect judges, who interpret the laws 
enacted by those legislators, on a strictly 
nonpartisan basis? Why do corporations 
have but one board of directors? Why should 
not a city have two boards of aldermen? 
Indeed, why should we not have two gov- 
ernors of a State instead of one? ° 

To ask these questions is to answer them. 
Such a method would be illogical and unrea- 
sonable, and would make it possibie for spe- 
cial interests to control legislation and make 
it impossible for the people to know just who 
was responsible for their laws. It is a funda- 
mental principle of a democracy that we are 
sufficiently civilized and educated to go ern 
ourselves. We should have servants who will 
carry out our will, and we should have a 
system by which we can tell whether our 
public servants serve us loyally or whether, 
instead, they serve special interests. The 
one-house legislature would clear the atmos- 
phere and bring us nearer to the ideal of a 
democracy. 

LEGISLATURES TOO LARGE 


If every State is to be a business institu- 
tion, if the evils of partisanship are to be 
eradicated from State governments, if the 
legislature is to be a real board of directors, 
if the people are to have an opportunity to 
know just what is being done by their public 
servants, then the iegislature must not be so 
large in membership as to be unwieldy. 
Upon this question there will be a difference 
of opinion among honest men, but it is safe 
to say that the membership of a legislature 
should not be so large that it would be neces- 
sary at any time to confer upon a committee 
or a small number of members the right to 
guide or control its proceedings. If this 
principle is adhered to, it will be found that 
most of our legislatures are too large. 

The important thing is that the members 
of the iegislature should be responsible for 
their acts. There should be no way to shift 


their responsibility. There should be no way 
to cover up their tracks. If the membership 
is comparatively small, it will be easier for 
the people of the State to follow their work. 
Their tions will become more important, 
their individual power will be greater, and 
they will take a greater pride in seeing that 
their duties are weil done and that their 
record is above reproach, 
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EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF SPECIAL 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGA- 
TION OF MUNITIONS INDUSTRY 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
chapter III of part 5 of Report No. 944, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, second session, 
being a part of the report submitted by 
me on June 5, 1936, from the Special 
Committee on Investigation of the Muni- 
tions Industry, under Senate Resolution 
206, Seventy-third Congress. The chap- 
ter is an historical discussion of the 
subject of armed merchantmen. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

CuapTer III. ARMED MERCHANTMEN 


Germany’s answer to Britain’s control of 
the high seas, to her alleged illegal blockade 
measures, was the submarine. It was this 
weapon which produced and kept alive bitter 
tension between the United States and Ger- 
many, and it was submarine warfare which 
became eventually the immediate casus belli 
for the entrance of the United States into the 
war. This and the subsequent chapter show 
quite clearly how the policies pursued by the 
administration worked indirectly not only to 
make inevitable Germany’s recourse to sub- 
marine warfare but also actually to encour- 
age it. 

Involved in the submarine controversy were 
two main issues from the American point of 
view—the status of armed merchantmen and 
the right of Americans to travel on belligerent 
ships carrying contraband of war. In the 
German note of July 8, 1915, on the Lusi- 
tania, Germany contended that her only 
effective weapon against Great  Britain’s 
paralyzation of Germany’s neutral trade was 
the submarine, and that the submarine could 
not apply the accepted principles of inter- 
national law regarding visit and search with- 
out exposing itself to attack by merchant- 
men’s so-called defensive guns (such mer- 
chantmen were in effect armed for offensive 
purposes and were, therefore, auxiliary cruis- 
ers, she held), nor could she recognize the 
immunity from submarine attack of enemy 
ships carrying munitions of war because 
Americans were present on them. 


1Foreign Relations, 1915 Supp., Doc. No. 
763.72/1740, pp. 463-466; also cf. Doc. No. 
763.72 /1773, p. 400. 
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The armed merchantmen problem was @ 
knotty one. In the summer of 1915 the Ger- 
man Government pointed out that distinc- 
tions between merchantmen and war vessels 
were no longer true, since British merchant- 
men had been ordered to arm themselves and 
to ram submarines? The problem thus 
raised began to cause the administration in 
Washington some worry. When merchant- 
men carry arms and sink the submarines that 
try to search them, do they remain merchant- 
men with all the privilege of such freedom of 
the seas and access to American ports, or do 
they become warships? 

On October 2, 1915, Colonel House recorded 
in his diary a conversation with Lord Reading 
(in the United States at that time to nego- 
tiate the $500,000,000 Anglo-French loan) in 
regard to the armed-merchantmen issue: 

“What the British Government desire is 
that on the one hand we shall demand of 
Germany that no merchantman shall be sunk 
without warning, and on the other hand, that 
merchantmen shall, as in times gone by, have 
the right to arm. I mentioned my conference 
with Lansing on this subject, in which Lan- 
sing did most of the arguing, holding that 
they could not have their cake and eat it, 
too; that it was manifestly unjust to the 
submarine to give merchantmen warning and 
then permit them to fire upon the subma- 
rine and sink it while she was giving the 
warning.” * 

On October 18, 1915, Lansing cabled Page: 

“It has been reported to the Department 
that British Government has ordered British 
merchant vessels to arm themselves with 
small-caliber guns manned by trained gun- 
ners, and instructed such armed vessels to 
ram and otherwise make unprovoked attacks 
on German submarine craft, and that such 
attacks have been made by these vessels, and 
submarines sunk as a result.” * * *¢ 

By January of 1916 Lansing had become 
sufficiently aroused to the danger on our part 
of continuing to treat British armed mer- 
chantmen purely as commercial vessels to 
bring the subject directly to the attention of 
the President, in a letter which presented 
the problem clearly and comprehensively: § 


“JANUARY 2, 1916. 
“My DEar Mr. PRESIDENT: 


* + * * * 


“Three or four days ago I forwarded to 
the Italian Ambassador at his request the 
Statement in regard to armed merchant ves- 
sels, which we issued in September 1914. I 
had discussed the question some 4 or 5 weeks 
before with Mr. Barclay, of the British Em- 
bassy, and told him that, in view of tbé 
development of submarines as commerce de- 
stroyers, which had been unknown when our 
statement was issued, I felt that the arming 
of merchant vessels with any gun of sufficient 
caliber to attack a submarine would make it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to insist that 
a@ submarine should expose itself to attack 
by coming to the surface and hailing a vessel 
so armed; and that, while the armament 
might be termed ‘defensive,’ it was capable 
of being used offensively against a submarine, 
and so I thought that a merchant ship car- 
rying a gun or guns would have to be con- 
sidered and treated as a vessel of war if it 
entered our ports. 

“Since we issued the statement of Septem- 
ber 1914 formally, it appears to me advisable 
to issue a new statement setting forth the 
new conditions resulting from the successful 
employment of submarines in interrupting 


7Cf. Foreign Relations, 1915 Supp., p. 465. 

*House Collection, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. See appendix, exhibit No. 25, 
p. 120. 

‘Foreign Relations, 1915 Supp., p. 576, Doc, 
No. 811.0151/101a. 

®*State Department Doc. 763.72/2351A. See 
appendix, exhibit No. 26, p. 121. 
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and destroying commercial vessels, the impos- 
sibility of a submarine’s communicating with 
an armed merchant ship without exposing 
itself to the gravest danger of being sunk 
by gunfire because of its weakness defen- 
sively, the unreasonableness of requiring a 
submarine to run the danger of being almost 
certainly destroyed by giving warning to a 
vessel carrying an armament, and that there- 
fore merchant vessels should refrain from 
mounting guns large enough to sink a sub- 
marine, and that, if they do, they become 
vessels of war and liable to treatment as such 
by both belligerents and neutrals. 

“The chief difficulty with the situation 
seems to me to lie in this: If some merchant 
vessels carry arms and others do not, how 
can a Submarine determine this fact without 
exposing itself to great risk of being sunk? 
Unless the Entente Allies positively agree not 
to arm any of their merchant vessels and 
notify the Central Powers to that effect, is 
there not strong reason why a submarine 
should not warn a vessel before launching an 
attack? 

“You will recall the case of the Baralong 
where a German submarine was bombarding 
a vessel from which the crew had escaped in 
boats, when a tramp steamer approached, 
flying the American flag. The submarine re- 
mained on the surface and awaited the 
steamer, which on nearing the submarine, 
lowered the American flag, hoisted the Brit- 
ish colors, and with a gun mounted on the 
stern (a defensive armament according to our 
early definition) opened fire and sank the 
German vessel, killing all the crew. The 
British Government would urge that this was 
merely a ruse de guerre and entirely allow- 
able, and so it would have been under old 
conditions, but under the new conditions it 
presents a strong argument in favor of sub- 
marine attack without warning. 

“Not only, therefore, should we, in my 
judgment, rewrite our statement as to the 
status of armed merchant vessels but show 
that if any vessels of that class is armed, all 
merchant vessels are in danger of sudden 
attack without warning. As to the use of 
the American flag on any merchant ship con- 
verted into an armed vessel it m..ht be well 
also to make representations to the British 
Government * * *.” 

To which Wilson replied on January 10, 
1916: 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: This seems to 
me reasonable and thoroughly worth try- 
ing.” 6 

Lansing then proceeded to draft the pro- 
posal which he transmitted to the President 
with this covering letter: 

“JaNuUARY 17, 1916. 

“My Drak Mr. PRESIDENT: I enclose for your 
considering the draft of a letter to the British 
Ambassador dealing with the submarine 
question, and suggesting a method by which 
future loss of life on merchant vessels might 
be avoided. 

“My first inclination was to send letters 
to the German Ambassador and Austrian 
chargé, but two rea:ons prevented; first, I 
was convinced that the German and Austrian 
Governments would assent to the proposal 
as it only required them to conform to the 
rules of international law, while it required 
their enemies to modify a present practice 
which might be construed into the relin- 
quishment of a legal right; and, second, if 
Germany and Austria acceded promptly to 
the suggestion, any demur by Great Britain, 
France, Italy, or Belgium would, if it be- 
came known (as it would undoubtedly 
through the German or Austrian Embassies), 
arouse adverse criticism in the press of this 
country and excite public resentment against 
the Entente Powers, which appears to be in- 
creasing from day to day. 


* State Department Doc. 763.72 /235212. See 
appendix, exhibit No. 27, p. 122. 
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“By adopting this method of the 
proposal can be kept secret if it is refused 
by the Entente Governments and if it is 
considered inexpedient to make it public.” * 

Wilson's approval was enthusiastic: 

“January 17, 1916. 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: This draft has 
my entire approval. I hope that you will send 
it to the governments you have indicated to 
me; and I most sincerely hope that they will 
feel that we are right in our argument and 
suggestions and will be willing to cooperate 
with us in attaining the object we have in 
view, an object which they must surely wish 
to accomplish as earnestly as we do, and which 
this seems in the circumstances the only 
feasible way of reaching.” * 


The proposal itself went forward on Janu- 
ary 18. 1916—“a modus vivendi for the ob- 
servance of rules of international law and 
principles of humanity by submarines and 
the discontinuance of armament of merchant 
ships.” It pointed out that the use of the 
submarine had changed the situation regard- 
ing so-called defensively armed merchant 
vessels; that a submarine could not stop and 
search a merchant vessel on the high seas 
without exposing itself to almost certain de- 
struction by the guns on board the merchant 
vessel : 

“It would, therefore, appear to be a reason- 
able and reciprocally just arrangement if it 
could be agreed by the opposing belligerents 
that submarines should be caused to adhere 
strictly to the rules of international law in 
the matter of stopping and searching mer- 
chant vessels, determining their belligerent 
nationality, and removing the crews and pas- 
sengers to places of safety before sinking the 
vessels as prizes of war, and that merchant 
vessels of belligerent nationality should be 
prohibited and prevented from carrying any 
armament whatsoever * * *.” 

“I should add that my Government is im- 
pressed with the reasonableness of the argu- 
ment that a merchant vessel carrying an 
armament of any sort, in view of the char- 
acter of submarine warfare and the defensive 
weakness of undersea craft, should be held to 
be an auxiliary cruiser and so treated by a 
neutral, as well as by a belligerent govern- 
ment, and is seriously considering instructing 
its officials accordingly.” ® 

The British were quite overcome by this 
proposal. Sir Edward Grey was grave and 
disappointed.” On January 27, 1916, Lansing 
wrote Wilson regarding the British attitude as 
revealed by wires from London, and made this 
important observation: 

“* * * * In regard to the submarine 
matter I think there is nothing to be done 
until we have heard from the Allies of Great 
Britain, but I presume in view of these tele- 
grams that they will be opposed to any ar- 
rangement. I do not think it is necessary for 
us to act immediately upon such refusal, but 
we should consider what course we are going 
to take in regard to Americans traveling on 
vessels carrying arms which can be used 
offensively against submarines. I doubt 
whether we can insist that vessels so armed 
can be considered other than as auxiliary 
cruisers of the respective navies of the Allies 
. ~ ~ ™ 11 

It must be remembered that at precisely 
this time Colonel House, President Wilson’s 
super-Secretary of State and peace emissary 
to Europe, was in London laying the ground- 
work for the famous gentleman’s agreement 


™State Department Doc. 763.72/23521,A. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 28, p. 122. 

® State Department Doc. 763.72/23531,. See 
appendix, exhibit No. 28, p. 122. 

*F. R., 1916 Supp., p. 146, et seq., Doc. No. 
763.72/2357A. See appendix, exhibit No. 29, 
p. 124. 

0 Tbid., p. 151. 

1 State Department Doc. 763.72/2372\2A. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 30, p. 126. 





proposal has no relation to Lusitania settle- 
ment and not yet mentioned to Germany but 
made necessary by conditions in Mediter- 
ranean and as merchant ships are arriving 
here carrying guns. * * *”# 

House cabled back: 

“* * © ‘There are so many other issues 
involved in the controversy concerning armed 
merchantmen that I sincerely hope you will 
leave it in abeyance until I return. I can- 
not emphasize too strongly the importance 
this.” ” 

Being aware of the purpose of the House 


Q 


vivendi was dropped entirely in spite of the 
thought and consideration Lansing and Wil- 
son had given it and in spite of their ex- 
pressed convictions that it was eminently 
reasonable and just. So the United States 
withdrew to its old position, a position which 
Lansing and Wilson considered unreasonable 
and unjust as was pointed out in the modus 
vivendi, but one which met with the approval 
of the Allies.“ 

The importance of this armed merchant- 
men issue and the shifting position taken by 
the United States cannot be overemphasized. 
Again if the United States had been willing 
to force concessions from the British, who de- 
pended on this country as their source of 
supply, the loss of the lives of Americans 
traveling on armed belligerent ships subject 
to the submarine warfare which Germany 
felt, under the circumstances, she was justi- 
fied in waging, might have been prevented. 
Certainly the danger to American life through 
submarine depredations upon armed mer- 
chantmen would have been removed, and the 
danger of the submarine controversy develop- 
ing into the immediate casus belli between 
Germany and the United States that much 
lessened. 

In his War Memoirs, Lansing has made 
some revealing statements concerning his at- 
tempt to make submarine warfare more hu- 
mane: 

“As I review the record of submarine war- 
fare subsequent to March 1, 1916, I am more 
than ever convinced that the decision of the 
allied governments to decline to enter into 
the proposed arrangement was unwise from 
the humanitarian point of view and resulted 
in the sacrifice of hundreds of lives which 
might otherwise have been spared. It seemed 
to me at the time that they lost a great 
opportunity, because, if the Germans per- 
formed their part of the modus, the lives of 


“State Department Doc. 1763.72/237214B. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 31, p. 126. Also cf. 
Seymour, Charles, The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House, vol. IT, p. 215. 

% State Department Doc. 1763.72 /23731,. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 32, p. 127, cf. also 
Seymour, op cit., vol. II, p. 218. 

4 See also appendix, exhibit No. 33, p. 127. 
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crews and passengers on commercial vessels 
of the Allies and neutrals would not have 
been in constant danger from surprise attacks 
by submarines. * * * However, with a 
short-sightedness which it is hard to com- 
prehend, and with a stubbornness in insist- 
ing on legal rights which were in their exer- 
cise open to possible question in view of the 
new conditions that prevailed, the British re- 
jected the modus vivendi proposed by this 
Government, and the attempt to lessen the 
certainty of future horrors failed. The Brit- 
ish Government, in refusing to consider any 
deviation from the strict letter of the law 
even by agreement, was not only blind to the 
strategic advantage to be gained but was 
utterly inconsistent in its own practice, for 
the British naval authorities had violated 
more rules of international law than the 
Germans, though their violations were not 
attended by such dreadful results. Fora year 
and a half we had made protest after pro- 
test to London because of the illegal prac- 
tices of the British authorities in their treat- 
ment of American commerce and in their dis- 
regard of American rights on the high seas, 
and these controversies were in progress at 
the very time that the proposal of the United 
States in regard to submarine warfare was 
rejected.” 

One possible explanation for Britain’s re- 
fusal which Lansing did not mention was 
that astute foreign policy on the part of 
Britain would not haye permitted the ac- 
ceptance of a modus vivendi which would 
have lessened the bitterness and antagonism 
of the United States against Germany which 
the submarine warfare fostered. The sub- 
marine controversy served to keep American 
attention centered on German infractions 
and distracted it from the continual British 
violations. Further, if the Allies wanted the 
United States in the war at all, it was as a 
belligerent against Germany and on a clean- 
cut issue as submarine warfare—not as an 
aloof third party who might be in a very stra- 
tegic position at the peace conference, 

It is worthy of note here that the Nether- 
lands Government never did admit armed 
merchantmen to its ports. In a long and 
somewhat bitter correspondence on the sub- 
ject between.the British and Netherlands 
Government, the Netherlands Minister for 
Foreign Affairs expressed very clearly, in a 
note to the British Government on April 
7, 1915, the position of his government in 
regard to the admission of armed merchant- 
men, even if armed for defense only, to Dutch 
ports—a position from which the British 
Government could not budge them. 

“I have the honor * * * to inform 
Your Excellency that the Dutch proclama- 
tion of neutrality prohibits, as a general rule, 
belligerent warships as well as vessels assimi- 
lated to warships from entering Dutch ports, 
roadsteads, and territorial waters. As far as 
Dutch territory in Europe is concerned, this 
rule admits of no exception, except in the 
case of damage or by reason of stress of 
weather. 

“The Queen’s Government are of the opin- 
ion that the observation of a strict neutrality 
obliges them to place in the category of ves- 
sels assimilated to belligerent warships those 
merchant vessels of the belligerent parties 
that are provided with an armament and 
that consequently would be capable of com- 
mitting acts of war.” ® 

This is virtually what the Wilson-Lansing 
modus vivendi would have done had it been 
put into operation. 

Linked to the armed merchantmen issue 
was the problem of Americans traveling on 
armed belligerent vessels, of Americans trav- 
eling on belligerent vessels carrying contra- 
band of war. At the time of the sinking of 


1 Lansing War Memoirs, p. 110. 

% The American Journal of International 
Law, Supp. 12, 1918, Official Documents, p. 
198. 


the Lusitania, Bryan, then Secretary of State, 
raised the question of warning Americans 
against taking passage on British ships pass- 
ing through the German war zone. On May 
10, 1915, he transmitted a note to Wilson 
concerning this matter which Lansing, then 
Counselor of the Department, had written 
Bryan. 
“May 9, 1915. 

“Dear Mr. Secretary: I have been thinking 
over your suggestion that it might be consid- 
ered that Americans, taking passage in a 
British vessel bound for a British port and 
passing through the German ‘war zone,’ did 
so, in a measure at least, at their own peril, 
and, therefore, were not entitled to the full 
protection of this Government. 

“After carefully considering the suggestion 
I am convinced that this Government is in 
no position to adopt that view. To accept 
it would be to admit that the Government 
of the United States failed in its duty to its 
own citizens and permitted them to run 
risks without attempting to prevent them 
from doing so. 

“By its note to the. German Government 
on February 10 this Government declared 
that it would hold Germany to a strict ac- 
countability for loss of American lives and 
property within the ‘war zone” It did not 
discriminate as to the vessels carrying Ameri- 
can citizens and property. If it intended to 
discriminate, it was its manifest duty to its 
own people to have said so, and to have issued 
a public warning to them to keep off British 
ships and to say to them, ‘If you go, you go 
at your own peril.’ 

“On the contrary, this Government has per- 
mitted in silence hundreds of American citi- 
zens to travel by British steamships crossing 
the ‘war zone.’ It has by its silence allowed 
them to believe that their Government ap- 
proved and would stand behind them in case 
their legal rights were invaded. 

“I do not see how this Government can 
avoid the responsibility now by asserting 
that an American in traveling by a British 
vessel took a risk which he should not have 
taken. If it held that point of view, it should 
have declared it at the time it protested 
against the ‘war zone.’ 

“The Government has even gone further 
than that. When the German Embassy pub- 
lished its “warning” (a most improper pro- 
ceeding diplomatically) just prior to the sail- 
ing of the Lusitania, this Government con- 
tinued silent. It did not even then advise 
Americans not to sail on British vessels. It 
continued to allow them to believe that the 
assertions in the note of February 10 were 
unconditional. 

“It is my opinion in view of the facts that 
it would cause general public condemnation 
and indignant criticism in this country, if the 
Government should now attempt to avoid 
vigorous action by asserting that the Ameri- 
cans drowned by the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania were blamable in having taken pas- 
sage on that vessei. They had the right to 
rely on the note of February 10, and they had 
the right to expect a warning from their 
Government if it considered that it could 
not support them if they took risks by going 
abroad on British vessels. 

“I think that it would be a serious mistake 
for this Government to take a position so 
untenable and so vulnerable to attack if it 
should be taken." 


Wilson’s comment was: 


“May 11, 1915. 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: Mr. Lansing’s ar- 
gument seems to me unanswerable. Even if 
it were just to take the position that a warn- 
ing that an unlawful and outrageous thing 
would be done might operate as an exemp- 
tion from responsibility on the part of those 
who issued it, so far as our citizens were 
concerned, it is now too late to take it. We 


17State Department Doc. 763.72111/223614. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 34, p. 128, 
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defined our position at the outset and cannot 
alter it—at any rate so far as it affects the 
past.” 18 

The last sentence suggested that Wilson 
did not consider future action along the 
lines of such a warning to be impossible. 

Gerard, our Ambassador to Germany, won- 
dered, on May 19, 1915, fcllowing the Lusi- 
tania tragedy, whether it would be “possible 
perhaps to arrange that if Americans insist 
on traveling on British ships that these ships 
shall be inspected at American ports before 
sailing, that the American Government shall 
then guarantee both that the ships are un- 
armed and carry no contraband of war and 
that such ships shall then carry distinguish- 
ing flags and marks and be, of course, subject 
to the usual rules as to visit and search, cap- 
ture and destruction by enemy vessels but 
not to be torpedoed without notice.” ” 

In a memorandum of July 16, 1915, Cone 
Johnson, the Solicitor of the Department of 
State, pointed out that it was hardly correct 
to insist that neutrals possess the unlimited 
right to travel on merchant ships of bel- 
ligerents carrying contraband and munitions 
of war: 

* 7 ” 


The right of a belligerent to 
overtake and destroy, insofar as neutrals are 
concerned, enemy merchant ships carrying 
contraband or munitions of war is to be ad- 
mitted. (Personally, I abhor the whole con- 
ception of war which comprehends war on 
private-owned merchant ships, when fiying 
the flag of the enemy, except in the case of 
munitions and supplies of war, which latter 
I think may well be summarily dispatched 
wherever met with.) But we are dealing 
with a situation where one belligerent insists 
that its substantial right to overtake and 
destroy enemy ships carrying munitions of 
war with which to attack it is not to be de- 
feated entirely by the presence on such ship 
of neutral passengers. 

“It is hardly correct to say that the neutral 
has the right, unlimited, of traveling on 
merchant ships of belligerents carrying con- 
traband and munitions of war. A neutral 
does not have the right to afford, by his pres- 
ence, protection to such a ship or its cargo, 
as we see from the admitted principle by 
which he is required to abandon the ship 
when overtaken by the enemy—if afforded 
opportunity to do so with reasonable safety; 
his right consists in the opportunity to ieave 
the ship in safety before it is sunk. His pres- 
ence affords no legal protection to the ship 
or its cargo. 

“The concurring right of the belligerent to 
take and destroy enemy ships with their 
cargoes, and the right of those found aboard 
to be taken off before the ship is destroyed, 
may coexist where naval warfare is conducted 
by the ordinary ships of war, but, it seems, 
this is not the case where the submarine is 
employed in the pursuit of enemy merchant- 
men. 

“I pass up any discussion of what should 
be made, or may perhaps finally become, 
the accepted rule of international law re- 
specting the operation of submarines as re- 
lating to merchant ships. 

“The question arises, Shall consideration 
be given to this change in the instrumen- 
talities of naval warfare, or shall we contend 
for the right of our nationals to use any and 
all ships, including those flying the flag of 
Germany’s enemy and carrying arms and mu- 
nitions of war, thereby, in a measure at least, 
extending protection to the ship and its 
cargo except when overtaken by an ordinary 
warship which is able to destroy the ship 
and at the same time furnish means of escape 
to those on board? 

“It should not be overlooked that the pro- 
tection insisted on for the Americen traveler 


18 State Department Doc. 763.72111/223714. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 35, p. 130. 
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on « British ship from New York to Liverpool 
may also be demanded for the American citi- 
zen on a British merchantman loaded at 
Liverpool and bound for Havre with a full 
cargo of arms and ammunition destined for 
immediate delivery to the troops of the Allies 
in the trenches. 

“Is it of the essence of the right of an 
American citizen to travel in European 
waters that he be allowed to take passage on 
any and all of the ships of the belligerents, 
whatever may be their cargo or destination? 
I hardly think so. If abundant facilities are 
furnished for the safe conveyance of our peo- 
ple in European waters within the zone of 
hostilities, it seems to me there would be no 
ground for complaint on the part of any 
American citizens who might prefer a ship 
of the enemy carrying munitions of war into 
the zone of hostilities. 

“Bearing in mind the views which have 
been expressed in the correspondence with 
Great Britain respecting consideration to be 
given to the momentous changes in the con- 
ditions and means of warfare, I am impressed 
with the idea that if Germany will reprobate 
the destruction of innocent lives through the 
attack of its submarine upon the Lusitania 
and the circumstances of its sinking, we 
should not close the door to the considera- 
tion of proposals, if reasonable and practi- 
cable, for setting aside an adequate number 
of ships upon which our people may take 
Passage and travel unmolested in European 
waters, those ships not to carry mixed cargoes 
of babies and bullets. 

“(s) JoHNsoN.”*? 

And later, on June 24, 1915, Gerard cabled: 

“* * * I think the feeling between 
America and Germany will be helped to a 
better understanding if you can assure me 
that President will come out and endeavor to 
secure nonshipment of arms and ammunition 
on these passenger ships and allow me to 
convey this informally to foreign office. The 
peace party is having a hard time and will 
receive, I hope, some encouragement from our 
side.” » 

To Wilson, Gerard’s suggestions seemed “to 
be entirely unwise, or, at the least, impossible 
of acceptance.”* Wilson always maintained 
the position, with respect to our relations 
with Germany, that we could do nothing to 
surrender or compromise in any way the 
rights of the United States or its citizens. 

However, the Congress of the United States 
felt quite differently about such a defense of 
American rgihts. A large group in Congress, 
like the former Secretary of State, Bryan, 
wondered whether the desire of a compara- 
tively few Americans to travel on belligerent 
ships through war zones should be permitted 
to risk the involvement of the United States 
in a bloody war. Congressional disturbance 
with regard to the United States relations 
with the belligerents is reflected in a letter 
from Lansing to Wilson of December 21, 1915: 

“My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I had a long con- 
versation this afternoon with Senator Stone 
in regard to our relations with the belligerent 
countries, and I am disturbed at his attitude. 
He clearly indicated after we had talked 
awhile that he thought that we were bearing 
too severely upon the Teutonic allies and 
were not pressing Great Britain as strongly 
as we should in insisting upon observance of 
our trade rights. When I suggested that loss 
of life seemed to me to require more drastic 
treatment than loss of property, he replied 
that they both involved rights. I said to him 
that the right of life was an inherent right, 
the loss of which could never be indemnified, 
but that the right of property was a legal 
right, which could be fully remedied by an 


20 State Department Doc. f. w. 763.72/198114. 
See appendix, exhibit No. 36, p. 130 
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To which Wilson replied: 


“Hor Sprinas, Va., December 24, 1915. 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary: This is indeed 
not a little disturbing, but I think it comes 
from other quarters than the Senator’s own 
personal thinking. It makes House’s errand 
all the more pressing and opportune. I shall 
have a talk with the Senator at the earliest 
possible moment after my return and shall 
try my best to make the situation as a whole 
so clear to him that he will take our view 
of it.” * 


A tremendously powerful movement in fa- 
vor of warning American citizens against 
taking passage on these belligerent ships de- 
veloped in both Houses of Congress, based on 
the assumption that if Americans didn’t in- 
sist on traveling on belligerent ships in the 
war zone “they would not be drowned and 
the submarine dispute with Germany would 
lapse.”* Senator Gore and Representative 
McLemore introduced resolutions in Febru- 
ary of 1916 designed tq warn American citi- 
zens against traveling on armed belligerent 
vessels, and the battle was on.* 

The climax of the drama came during the 
week of February 21, 1916. Colonel House’s 
biographer, Professor Seymour, gives an in- 
teresting account: 

“The President dared to risk his national 
leadership on the issue, for he faced what 
seemed for the moment an open revolt of 
Congress led by his own party. Members of 
the House of Representatives virtually served 
notice upon him that unless he wouid warn 
American citizens that they must not take 
passage on armed ships, the House itself 
would issue such a warning in the form of 
a resolution. Such a resolution was actually 
presented by Jeff McLemore, of Texas. 
Champ Clark, Speaker of the House, led a del- 
egation to interview the President and told 
him that it would be carried 2 to 1. Senator 
Stone, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, insisted that unless Wilson 
yielded, he would be repudiated by his own 
party; and Gore, of Oklahoma, presented in 
the Senate a resolution similar to McLe- 
more’s.” 77 

The Lansing appointment books contain 
this significant entry on February 25, 1916: 

“Monday night many Members of the House 
were informed that the President desired war 
with Germany. This followed an interview 
between the President, Senators Stone and 
Kern, and Representative Flood. On Tuesday 
the House was seething. Wednesday and 
Thursday it was the same. Opposition to war 
developed considerable strength. Thursday 
night the President sent a letter to Senator 


Stone. Friday the conditions were less hys- 
terical.” *5 
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Again we must recall that Colonel House 


24, 1916, and the 
newspaper comment at the time,” it seems 


was carrying on and a suggestion that he was 
capable of conducting this Government’s for- 
eign relations without congressional guidance. 

In any case, Wilson realized that he must 
deal a death blow to the Gore-McLemore 
movement and the powerful sentiment which 
it represented. He wrote his famous letter of 
February 24, 1916, to Senator Stone in which 
he pointed out that the honor and self- 
respect of the Nation would not permit any 
abridgment or denial of American rights.” 

Perhaps this did not apply to American 
rights of trade, which the British had sc con- 
sistently disregarded, concerning which this 
Government had mildly (deliberately so, ac- 
cording to Lansing) protested, but in respect 
to which it actually contented itself with re- 
serving its rights in the matter. To have 
warned Americans against traveling on armed 
belligerent vessels in order thereby to lessen, 
perhaps remove, the danger of war on the 
United States from the German submarine 
menace would not have been any more funda- 
mental tem m of American 
rights—the right to travel freely—than was 
the accepted suspension of American rights 
of trade, which the British flagrantly violated 
on the grounds of the exigencies of war. 
However, as House wrote Wilson as early as 
May 25, 1915: 

“* * * put I feel that our position with 
the Allies is somewhat different, for we 
are bound up more or less in their suc- 
cess + * o” 3 

A letter of February 29, 1916, from Ambas- 
sador Gerard in Berlin to Lansing and House 
expresses succinctly the German reaction to 
the United States’ attitude on these two im- 
portant issues—armed merchantmen and 
warning Americans to keep off armed bel- 
ligerent ships: 

“* * * J think Germany was about to 
offer to sink no merchant ships without no- 
tice and putting crews, etc., in safety, if 
England would disarm merchant ships; but 
now, since the President’s letter to Stone, 
both the Chancelor and Von Jagow say they 
are convinced America has a secret under- 
standing with England and that nothing can 
be arranged * * %”"2 

The Chancelor and Von Jagow were not 
mistaken 

All of the problems discussed in this chap- 
ter which faced the administration in the 
years 1914-17 with respect to our neutrality 
policy are still in an unsettled state. The 
rules of submarine warfare remain undeter- 
mined. The last war illustrated that sub- 
marines could not apply the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law with respect to 
visit and search without exposing themselves 
to the attacks of merchantmen armed osten- 
sibly for defensive purposes. However, the 
Allies never admitted that, and although 
Lansing and Wilson did, informally, in their 
modus vivendi described in this chapter, the 
United States did not formally do so. It still 
remains for this country to decide whether, in 
case of a war, it will consider armed mer- 
chantmen as warships to be treated as such 


*” See New York Times, February 23, 24, 25, 
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or as merchantmen with access to American 
ports, freedom of the seas, etc., as we con- 
sidered them during the last war, although 
the Lansing-Wilson modus vivendi suggested 
that they be treated as auxiliary cruisers. 
Linked to this is the question of forbidding 
American citizens to travel on such armed 

t vessels as passengers or as crew, 
and the misuse of the American flag by mer- 
chant vessels. All of these problems are most 
important in the consideration of permanent 
neutrality legislation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 13, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) 
NEWS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Birmingham 
News of October 3, which contains the 
decision by Judge T. A. Murphree, judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Alabama, based 
upon a petition to require the T. V. A. 
to establish its principal office in the 
immediate vicinity of Muscle Shoals, 
Ala. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News of 
October 3, 1941] 


PETITION TO TRANSFER HEADQUARTERS OF T. V. 
A. TO SHOALS AREA DENIED—MAIN OFFICE TO 
REMAIN IN TENNESSEE, RULING OF FEDERAL 
JUDGE MURPHREE 


Proceedings brought by a group of north 
Alabama citizens to force removal of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s principal offices 
from Knoxville to Muscle Shoals were lost in 
Federal court Friday when Judge T. A. Mur- 
phree granted a defense motion to dismiss 
the case. The court held the plaintiffs had 
failed to state a cause of action and that it 
was without jurisdiction. 

The suit was based on a section of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act which provides 
that “the corporation shall maintain its prin- 
cipal office in the immediate vicinity of Muscle 
Shoals.” It asked the court to issue a de- 
claratory judgment holding that the Author- 
ity and its directors are not complying with 
the act. 

The plaintiffs were Harry J. Frahn, J. C. 
Harris, J. F. Gammon, C. W. Eaves, Sam 
Gattman, W. O. Graham, J. N. Enoch, J. F. As- 
bell, S. A. Hovater, E. L. Stanley, and H. C. 
King, all of whom are citizens, taxpayers, and 
residents of communities near Muscle Shoals. 
The proceedings, filed several months ago, 
named as defendants the Authority and Har- 
court Morgan, David A. Lilienthal, and James 
P. Pope, its three directors. 

“The petition charges that the defendants 
maintain only a small building and office force 
near Muscle Shoals,” Judge Murphree’s opinion 
said, “that its principal office, as well as its 
principal place of business, is maintained at 
Knoxville and at other points in the State of 
Tennessee, and that the office maintained by 
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defendants at Muscle Shoals is maintained 
as a subterfuge and that such conduct con- 
stitutes an evasion of the act of Congress. 


FAILED TO STATE CLAIM 


“Defendants have filed a motion to dismiss 
the petition for failure to state a claim rely- 
ing upon two grounds: (1) Lack of legal -in- 
terest in the plaintiffs to demand judicial 
relief; (2) lack of judicial power to control the 
discretion of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment within matters of the primary juris- 
diction of the latter. 

“That the Tennessee Valley Authority in 
actuality maintains its principal place of busi- 
ness and its general headquarters in the State 
of Tennessee is a matter of common knowl- 
edge. * * * The court feels constrained to 
Say there may have been an interpretation 
placed upon the quoted provision of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act which was not in- 
tended when the act was adopted by Congress, 
and doubtlessly the selection of the personnel 
of the Board of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
very greatly influenced the adopted interpre- 
tation. .*°,.%.° 

“The Constitution limits the exercise of the 
judicial power to ‘cases and controver- 
sies” * * * The controversy must 
be * * * definite and concrete touch- 
ing the legal relationship of parties having 
adverse legal interest. * * * The plain- 
tiffs allege the violation of no personal con- 
tract nor any injury affecting their personal 
financial rights. * * * 

“It might be argued that if the office of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority were removed 
from Tennessee to north Alabama thousands 
of dollars would be spent in the Muscle 
Shoals area, and that necessarily the plain- 
tiffs, as citizens of that community, would 
benefit in the general increase of the welfare 
of the community. The matter would be not 
only one of personal interest but of general 
and public interest. . 

“This principle has been recognized in many 
State courts as applied to the relationship of 
the taxpayer and citizens of a State, county, 
or municipal government, and the matter of 
municipal or State expenditures of funds or 
improvements. The doctrine has been repudi- 
ated as between citizens of a particular State 
and Federal authorities or administrative 
agencies. The courts have uniformly denied 
sufficient legal interest in private citizens, as 
such, to enjoin or compel the acts of Federal 
agencies based purely on a showing of public 
interest and not a direct and immediate 
financial interest.” 





Religion as the Foundation of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MSGR. JOHN A, RYAN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by the Right Reverend 
Monsignor John A. Ryan, D. D., director 
of the department of social action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, on 
the subject Religion as the Foundation 
of Freedom. The address was delivered 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
on September 29, 1941. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


There are three important prerequisites of 
freedom: namely, freedom of the will, the 
dignity of personality, and the equality of 
human persons. All these postulates are de- 
pendent for their logical force and practical 
effectiveness upon the teaching of religion. 

Freedom of the will is logically necessary 
for all other freedoms. A man who rejects 
it, a man who does not believe that he has 
power to choose between alternatives, be- 
tween doing and not doing, cannot logically 
believe in the existence of political, civil, or 
economic freedom. 

Disbelievers in freedom of the will cannot 
logically use words of moral condemnation 
against the destroyers of political or civil 
liberty. They cannot rationally denounce the 
rape of Poland or the liquidation of millions 
of citizens of Soviet Russia. Their judg- 
ment upon those outrages cannot go fur- 
ther than this: “It’s too bad that Hitler and 
Stalin were inevitably compelled by charac- 
ter and circumstances to conquer and to kill. 
We cannot really blame them any more than 
we blame a mad dog that attacks human 
beings, or a swollen river that destroys prop- 
erty and lives. Obviously these evil effects 
do not imply moral guilt in the dog or the 
river. Similarly, the destruction of Poland 
and the assassination and starvation of Rus- 
sian citizens, do not indicate moral guilt in 
Hitler and Stalin. We must appraise their 
conduct in terms not of blame but of 
regret.” 

It may be objected that determinists are 
not always logical, that they can and do ig- 
nore the compulsions of logic and reason when 
they are confronted with conduct which is 
abhorrent to their ethical perceptions. Un- 
doubtedly this happens. When determinists 
put logic aside and follow their native in- 
tuitions, they can condemn injustice as elo- 
quently as do the believers in psychological 
freedom, but only at the expense of their in- 
tellectual integrity. Sooner or later, they will 
discover the contradiction in their thinking 
and will become incapable of moral indigna- 
tion against the Hitlers, the Stalins, or the 
Mussolinis. 

This mental and moral confusion is even 
now widely exhibited in relation to interna- 
tional affairs. Men and women who reject 
the “historical materialism” of Karl Marx do 
not hesitate to accept that milder but less 
logical form of determinism which underlies 
such figurative and foggy phrases as “the wave 
of the future” or the “irresistible trend of 
history.” They accept, however reluctantly, 
the implication that “nothing can be done 
about Hitler.” If they had a fundamental 
hold upon the fact of free will, or if they 
possessed what the late Justice Cardozo called 
“that robust common sense which assumes 
the freedom of the will as a working hypothe- 
sis,’ they would never be fooled by such 
shallow catchwords nor succumb to such in- 
Sidious defeatism. They would retain and 
fight for the conviction that the triumph of 
tyranny is never inevitable, so long as men 
of courage enjoy freedom of choice. 

What is the relation of religion to all this? 
To what extent is religion at the basis of this 
postulate which we call free will? This is the 
connection: All the great religions, at least 
all those of the western world, assume and 
assert that the human will is free. They all 
maintain that if the will be not free, inno- 
cence and guilt, desert and demerit, praise 
and blame, have no meaning. In creating 
and keeping alive the belief in free will, reli- 
gion has exercised vastly more influence than 
all other social forces combined. 

The second and third of the postulates of 
freedom are closely interrelated. They are: 
The moral dignity of the human person and 
the essential equality of all persons. Being 
an elementary concept, the dignity of per- 
sonality is not susceptible of strict definition. 
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However, its meaning can be made clearer 
by synonymous expressions. Human dignity, 
the dignity of personality, means that man 
has intrinsic worth, that he is intrinsically 
sacred, that, in Kant’s fine phrase, he is “an 
end in himself,” and that he is never to be 
treated as a mere means or instrument to any 
other end whatsoever. 

Human dignity is best understood when it 
is associated with the term “rights.” Man 
possesses rights because of his moral dignity 
as a person. Animals are not persons; hence 
they have no rights. While the use of rights 
may be prevented by force, the rights them- 
selves cannot be destroyed or taken away 
either by one’s fellowmen or by governments. 
In other words, men are endowed with 
natural rights—rights which are born with 
them and remain as long as life remains. 

For our present purpose, natural rights 
may be described as moral claims to those 
spheres of action which are necessary for the 
welfare of the individual and the develop- 
ment of his personality. Chief among them 
are the rights to life, to personal integrity, 
to economic opportunity, to property, to a 
reasonable minimum of education, to the ex- 
pression of thought and opinion, to the prac- 
tice of religious worship, and to membership 
in associations. As political groups, men 
have a natural right to determine the form 
of government under which they shall live 
and the persons who shall rule over them. 

The bearing of natural rights upon free- 
dom is obvious. Since rights are claims to 
spheres of action, they imply freedom within 
these spheres. Each of the specific rights 
enumerated above connotes a specific kind 
of freedom. These freedoms comprise: Im- 
munity from physical restraint and attack; 
immunity from physical interference and 
oppressive contracts in pursuit of livelihood; 
immunity from physical and legal interfer- 
ence in the acquisition and enjoyment of 
physical goods; freedom to move about from 
place to place or from job to job; freedom of 
speech, writing, assembly, and worship; free- 
dom of association and organization, and im- 
munity from political subjection and op- 
pressicn. 

Now, it is religion that has been mainly in- 
strumental in disseminating and keeping 
alive the doctrines of the sacredness of the 
individual, of human rights, and, consequent- 
ly, of rational freedom. Religion has incul- 
cated these doctrines chiefly through its 
teaching on the creation and spiritual na- 
ture of man. Religion proclaims that man 
was created in the image and likeness of God, 
and that he is something more than an ani- 
mal, since he possesses a spiritual and im- 
mortal soul. If the soul of man be directly 
derived or evolved from the soul of some 
long-defunct animal, whether denominated 
an ape or an anthropoid, then, of course, man 
has no intrinsic worth or sacredness. If the 
Creator did not, at some stage of the evolu- 
tionary process, breathe into the first man a 
living soul, then is the human being no more 
sacred than an ape or an anthropoid. Then 
may any person reasonably be treated as a 
mere means either to the state or to any per- 
son or group who possess the requisite phy- 
sical power. 

The third postulate mentioned above, the 
equality of all persons, is complementary to 
the second. If all persons are of intrinsic 
worth, then all are equal in this respect. In 
the words of the Declaration of Independence, 
“all men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights.” All have equal moral claims to be 
regarded as persons, equal natural rights, and 
equal claims to those spheres of action which 
are necessary for life and the development of 
personality. Throughout history, this postu- 
late has been the most effective barrier to 
laws and social practices which would dis- 
criminate against racial minorities and other 
weak social groups. It has also been the 
most effective force in educating, stimulat- 
ing, and persuading men to struggle for con- 
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ditions of social equality. To be sure, the 
doctrine of human equality has not succeed- 
ed in establishing these conditions every- 
where, nor have the professors of the doc- 
trine always applied it in full measure to the 
situations which they controlled. These fail- 
ures are human, caused by prejudice, selfish- 
ness, lack of charity, and inability to draw 
the necessary practical conclusions from ac- 
cepted premises. Nevertheless, the amount 
of achieved human equality is vastly greater 
than it would have been if the dignity of per- 
sonality had not been widety accepted and 
cherished. 

A fourth, though less basic, postulate cf 
freedom -is the principle of fraternity, broth- 
erly love, or charity. Since all persons have 
intrinsic worth, since they are all morally 
equal, reason demands that they should be so 
regarded by their fellows. Men should love 
their neighbors as themselves, as persons hav- 
ing the same dignity, the same rights, and 
the same needs. One of the greatest of their 
needs is freedom, immunity from arbitrary 
interference in those activities which are 
essential to life and the development of per- 
sonality. On the other hand, the principle 
of fraternal love greatly strengthens in prac- 
tice the principles of human dignity and hu- 
man equality. ¥ 

Whether the postulate of brotherly love be 
accepted in its supernatural sense or from 
merely natural motives, its beneficent im- 
portance for freedom and the struggle for 
freedom is incalculable. And most of its 
prevalence, force, and appeal is and always 
has been due to the teaching of religion. 
While other religions have contributed to this 
result, Christianity has been the most effec- 
tive influence. By way of summarizing the 
effect of Christianity upon the postulates of 
freedom, I quote the following statement 
from the apostolic letter of Pope Pius XI, to 
the Catholic University of America, October 
1938: “Christian teaching alone, in its ma- 
jestic integrity, can give full meaning and 
compelling motive to the demand for human 
rights and liberties because it alone gives 
worth and dignity to human personality.” 





John Hanson of Mulberry Grove 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK VAN NUYS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM CORNELIA E. KREMER AND 
ANN KREMER POST 


Mr. VAN NUYS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from Cornelia E. 
Kremer and Ann Kremer Post to Mr. 
George W. Straubinger, Assistant Libra- 
rian, United States Senate Library, for- 
warding a copy of a book entitled “John 
Hanson of Mulberry Grove.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1941. 
Mr. Grorce W. STRAUBINGER, 
Assistant Librarian, United States Senate 
Library, Capitol Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

Dear Sm: In keeping with what we feel 

would have been the wish of the late J. Bruce 





Kremer, author and lawyer, and a true de- 
votee of American principles of liberty, we 
are forwarding to you a copy of his book, 
John Hanson of Mulberry Grove. 

We believe that in these serious and 
troubled times, it is particularly appropriate 
to consider the life of a foremost patriot and 
leader of the colonial times when our coun- 
try was making its struggle for independence. 
It is a reminder that from the very begin- 
ning we have cherished liberty above all else 
and that by the courageous action and sacri- 
fice of Americans like John Hanson, we have 
been able to maintain our freedom, 

Please accept the book as a gift to your li- 
brary from the estate of J. Bruce Kremer 
with the hope that it will inspire in those 
who may chance upon it a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the American liberties established and 
made secure by the sincere and valiant patri- 
ots of the Revolution. 

Sincerely, 
CorNELIA E, KREMER. 
ANNE KREMER PosT. 





The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM TIME MAGAZINE 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, last week 
I had a few words to say about the sur 
preme court of my native State, Penn- 
sylvania. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp an editorial from the weekly 
paper Time for October 13, 1941, dealing 
with that subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Time magazine for October 13, 1941] 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 


Philadelphia is famed for dead heroes, deli- 
cate food, and municipal mismanagement. 
Last week it got a new dead hero and a new 
delicacy. The hero: Samuel von Pufendorf. 
The delicacy: Bologna. The municipal mis- 
management was still right there. 

For 57 years a Republican machine has 
ruled and ruined Philadelphia. The police 
force has been undermanned, street lights 
failed, water out of taps has been so noisome 
that citizens took their drinking water from 
springs. (Time, January 8, 1940.) Latest 
chapter in the Philadelphia story went back to 
New Year’s Day, 1940, when, amid the jingling 
of Philadelphia’s mummers’ parade, Robert 
Eneas Lamberton was sworn in as the city’s 
new mayor. Mr. Lamberton, a Republican but 
a nice one (gardening in Germantown, cards 
at the crusted Union League Club), did what 
he could. He replaced worn-out motorized 
equipment, enlarged the police force, got the 
W. P. A. to promise to fix the lights. Last 
summer he was getting around to the water 
system when he suddenly died. 

There was no question of his successor: 
Bernard Samuel, short, swart, slick ward poli- 
tician, who had long ago got himself elected 
to the Philadelphia City Council. As presi- 
dent of the council, he automatically suc- 
ceeded to the mayor’s office. 

Samuel comfortably settled down to the 
rest of Mr. Lamberton’s 4-year term. But the 





watchful Democrats, their senses sharpened 
by hunger, saw their chance and leaped in. 
The city charter specifically said a mayoralty 
vacancy must be filled at the next election. 

The Democrats demanded that Philadelphia 
vote for a mayor at the elections next month. 
The argument finally went to the State su- 
phere court (all Republican). 

Last week the justices came out of their 
huddle. There were no nominees for the 
office, they triumphantly declared, and no 
legal way to name any That a city of 
1,014,128 registered voters could hold a write- 
in election and “select a mayor by such a 
plurality or majority as will fairly express 
the public will is a manifest absurdity.” 
When the application of a law is manifestly 
absurd, the law should be invalidated. The 
Court cited many a legal authority for that 
principle. Among them: Samuel von Pufen- 
dort. 

Baron Samuel von Pufendorf, a German 
lawyer who died in 1694, had once made a 
pointed citation from the laws of Bologna 
that the rule “whoever drew blood in the 
streets should be punished with the utmost 
severity” should not. extend to the surgeon 
“who opened the veins of a person that fell 
down in the street in a fit.” 

The Court ruled that Philadelphia could 
have no mayoralty election until November 
4, 1948. Until then Mr. Samuel was in. 

Democrats declared themselves “amazed 
and appalled.” But on second thought they 
began to think they might not be so badly off. 
If they had been able to elect a mayor, the 
solidly Republican city council would have 
hamstrung him, blamed him for everything. 
Now Mr. Samuel could stew in his own juice. 

There was always plenty of juice. A badly 
needed $42,000,000 sewage-disposal project had 
had to be shelved because no one could figure 
out how to finance it. Local piers had been 
insultingiy called fire traps by a member of 
the British Purchasing Commission. Phila- 
delphians had become such indifferent citi- 
zens that only 200 of them had volunteered 
for jobs as air-raid wardens, fire watchers, 
etc. A languid district defense council had 
met once. Council members, after listening 
to the fears of wealthy Main Liners that their 
properties would be overwhelmed during 
air raids by a large panic population from 
city districts inhabited by “persons of for- 
eign birth” had adjourned sine die. Water 
out of Philadelphia taps still stank. 

Democrats calculated that if they kept 
their heads down until 1943 they might yet 
break in. They figured that no matter how 
Mr. Samuel sliced it, his administration 
would be bologna—and not the Bologna to 
which Baron von Pufendorf and the Supreme 
Court referred. 





Congress Alone Can Declare War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 10, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON 
FISH, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System on Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 7, 1941: 
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“The exclusive power to declare war is 
vested in Congress.” That is a quotation 
from page 36 of the Story of the Constitution 
by Sot Bioom, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. A further 
quotation on the same page reads as follows: 
“But even extreme war measures must be 
directed toward saving the Constitution. 
The Government cannot under the exercise 
of the war power, extinguish a State or abol- 
ish the Constitution.” 

Mr. Bioom, in writing ‘his Story of the 
Constitution which has had very wide circu- 
lation especially through the schools and col- 
leges of America, based these statements on 
the specific language of the Constitution in 
Article I, section 8, clause 11: “The Congress 
shall have power to declare war.” 

Some of the extreme interventionists are 
now urging that President Roosevelt should 
put us into an undeclared war. This ex- 
traordinary, undemocratic, and un-American 
proposal to have the President follow the ex- 
ample of the dictators of Europe and march 
in the footsteps of Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin by involving an entire nation in war 
by Executive action, raises the question of 
whether we still believe in constitutional 
government in the United States. 

Do these war makers, small in number but 
powerful in wealth, influence, and position, 
actually want to scrap the Constitution and 
have President Roosevelt project us into an 
undeclared war in violation of the Constitu- 
tion and in defiance of the Congress and the 
will of 80 percent or more of the American 
people? 

I am unwilling to believe that any public 
official who has taken an oath of office to 
uphold and defend the Constitution will be 
a party to destroying it by urging our en- 
trance into an undeclared war. Such a war 
is the creation of totalitarian nations and the 
negation of democracy and representative 
government. 

If we are involved in war by Presidential 
action, in defiance of the Constitution, it 
would mean the end of constitutional gov- 
ernment in America and the death knell of 
our freedom and free institutions. 

If the President deliberately trampled upon 
the war powers of Congress, guaranteed in the 
Constitution, it would make a mockery and 
a travesty of constitutional government. 

If we permit one man to scrap such an 
important and fundamental constitutional 
provision, the whole Constitution, including 
the Bill of Rights, with its guaranties of free 
speech, free elections, freedom of the press, 
and freedom of religion, would be reduced to 
the meaningless status of the constitution of 
Soviet Russia. 

It ‘hould be clear to every thinking Amer- 
ican citizen that the United States is not in 
this war and cannot be in this war without a 
specific and affirmative declaration of war by 
the Congress. Those interventionists who 
tell you that we are now in the war do so 
simply in a desperate effort to shut off de- 
bate and stifle freedom of speech, as they 
realize the weakness of their position. They 
know full well that over 80 percent of the 
American people are determined to stay out 
of war, and that this opinion prevails in 
Congress so overwhelmingly that the only 
chance to involve us in the eternal wars of 
Europe and Asia would be in defiance of the 
Constitution. 

I challenge such leading interventionists 
as Wendell Willkie, John W. Davis, Attorney 
General Francis Biddle, and Supreme Court 
Justices Black and Murphy, both of whom 
have been making stump speeches on the war 
issue, to state publicly whether they favor 
an undeclared war in violation of the Con- 
stitution. I am reluctant to believe that any 
one of these international lawyers would ap- 
prove of the campaign now being waged to 
put this Nation into an undeclared war in 
defiance of Congress and the American peo- 
ple. I am sure that none of them will ven- 
ture to compare a war with Germany—with 
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the mightiest army in the world, and her 
allies—with punitive expeditions against the 
Barbary pirates or Nicaragua or Haiti. 

There can be no unity if the President 
defies the Constitution by usurping the war- 
making powers of Congress, and thrusts us 
into war against the will of 100,000,000 Amer- 
icans. 

If we are forced into an undeclared war, 
then I shall urge that the war makers in the 
Cabinet and the “four freedoms,” or princes 
of privilege, the four sons of the President 
commissioned as Officers in the Army and 
Navy almost with no training, be placed cn 
the first destroyer to face the Japanese Navy. 

If President Roosevelt wants us to go to 
war, let him in an honest and honorable 
manner and in the American way state his 
reasons to the Congress; and let tae Con- 
gress, after ample debate, vote a war resolu- 
tion up or down. I am convinced that the 
House of Representatives would vote down a 
war resolution by more than a 2 to 1 ma- 
jority. 

We are not in the war, and we are not 
going into this war as long as constitutional 
government endures and free sovereign Amer- 
ican citizens have the right of freedom of 
speech and petiton. If, however, the Con- 
gress should vote for war in the American 
constitutional way by a majority vote, I shall 
support the administration to the bitter end 
in the conduct of the war. I shall urge all 
Americans—interventionists and noninter- 
ventionists—to present a united front to win 
the war no matter what the cost in blood, 
tears, and treasure, and will try to serve my 
country as an officer in a combat division. 

I have no use for Hitler or Hitlerism or for 
any foreign aggressors or dictators. My sym- 
pathies are all with the British, short of war, 
consistent with national defense, and short 
of American bankruptcy. The issue is not 
who hates Hitler most or loves the British 
Empire best but of putting the interests and 
welfare of America before that of any other 
nation. 

All I am asking the radio audience this eve- 
ning is to divorce their sentiments and prej- 
udices from their minds and to determine 
this war issue by one yardstick—and one 
yardstick alone—what is best for America. 
I do not think it is asking too much of Amer- 
ican citizens to put the interests of their own 
country before that of the British, Chinese, 
or Communists. 

Senator Peprer, who is an arch interven- 
tionist, said if we are involved in this war it 
will last 5, 10, or maybe 20 years, and cost 
$100,000,000,000 a year. If he is right, the 
United States would be bankrupt and impov- 
erished in 2 or 3 years, holding the financial 
bag for the Chinese, Communists, and British 
Empire. But that is only the monetary part 
of the tragic story and calamity that would 
be in store for us. 

Iam convinced that the day we go into the 
war we will have lost, although we may be 
victorious in 5, 10, or 20 years, but at what a 
price to America in ruin, disaster, loss of 
liberties, a dictatorship overnight, with an 
army or ten or twelve million fighting in 
Africa, Russia, and China with the probable 
slaughter of 3,000,000 American soldiers and 
3,000,000 more disabled, maimed, and blind- 
ed, and in the end a victorious communism 
in Europe, and chaos, revolution, bankruptcy, 
and poverty at home. 

The noninterventionists believe that this 
war issue is the greatest issue to confront the 
American people since the birth of the Re- 
public. It is a great American issue that 
transcends all party lines. It is greater 
than the Republican Party, to which I be- 
long. It is greater than the Democratic 
Party, or both parties combined, as it af- 
fects the security, safety, and destiny of 
America, the greatest nation in the world. 

We noninterventionists believe in making 
America invincible on land, sea, and air, but 
we do not believe in going out looking for 
wars. We are opposed to gambling with the 
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lives of American soldiers and the destiny of 
America by fighting to bring the “four free- 
doms” to Africa, Asia, China, India, or Soviet 
Russia, where they are virtually unknown 
and unwanted. 

It is asking a little too much of American 
mothers to sacrifice the lives of their sons 
five and ten thousand miles away to force 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of reli- 
gion upon darkest Africa or reddest Russia. 

I was not asked to attend the President’s 
conference on the Neutrality Act today, but 
if I had been I would have opposed its re- 
peal or any modification that would have 
permitted our Government-owned merchant 
ships, carrying Government-owned muni- 
tions of war, from going directly into war 
zones and British harbors. Such action 
would make war inevitable and be inviting 
it by an act of Congress. Furthermore, there 
is no need for such a drastic amendment, as 
Prime Minister Churchill said last week, “We 
have won the Battle of the Atlantic, and 
sinkings have dropped by two-thirds in the 
last month.” 

I have no real objections to arming our 
own ships so that they might defend them- 
selves in neutral waters throughout the seven 
seas. My main objection would be a lack of 
faith in the peaceful intentions of the Presi- 
dent and the war-making twins—the Secre- 
tary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

I may vote to arm our merchant ships and 
also for additional lease-lend appropriations, 
as I do not want to obstruct any program for 
our own defense or for aid to Great Britain 
short of war. However, I urge my radio 
audience to swamp the Members of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate with their demands not to repeal the 
Neutrality Act or that part that keeps our 
ships out of the immediate war zones. The 
Neutrality Act has given us 2 years within 
which to arm and has helped to keep us out 
of war. Its repeal would tend to be an indi- 
rect, back-door entrance into war by political 
subterfuge. 

I have no quarrel with any citizen who, 
after thinking through what price war means 
to us, decides in favor of war. That is the 
American way, and I will be the last person 
to impugn his motives or challenge his right 
to express his views openly, but, by the same 
token, the 80 percent or more who want to 
stay out of war have the same right to state 
their views and give their reasons openly and 
publicly without being attacked and smeared. 

Within the last few weeks I have been made 
the target of a smear campaign by the pro- 
War evening newspaper PM in New York, 
probably because I am opposed to our en- 
trance into an undeclared, unconstitutional, 
dictatorial, or one-man made war. The PM 
published a photostatic copy of one of my 
franked envelopes which had been stolen, and 
into which some political enemy—Commmu- 
nist or war maker—had inserted anti-Semitic 
literature, including a leaflet on the protocols 
of Zion, and mailed it from New York, which 
I do not do, as my mail is sent out from 
Washington,.to the address of the Fight for 
Freedom Committee, but changing the name 
to the “Fight for Jewdom Committee.” 

This brazen frame-up and fraud to dis- 
credit me with the Jewish people in New 
York shows to what contemptible and out- 
rageous lengths these smear attacks are car- 
ried on by such newspapers as PM, known by 
some as the uptown edition of the Commu- 
nist Daily Worker. In spite of my record of 
having made more speeches against religious 
intolerance and persecution of Jews in Ger- 
many, Rumania, and elsewhere, and having 
also been the author of the Lodge-Fish reso- 
lution ii: 1923 for a homeland for the Jewish 
people in Palestine, these fraudulent and 
lying charges were published in the PM. I 
presume a few fanatics who dislike me for 
leading the fight to maintain constitutional 
government and keep this country out of war 
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I hope no American will be fooled by the 
administration propaganda and that of the 
interventionist press that we have any re- 
sponsibility for ships flying the Panamanian 
flag. Our ships were transferred to the 
Panamanian flag to circumvent the Neu- 
trality Act, and we have no more control over 
them under international law than if they 
were a part of the Swiss Navy. 

I shall do everything within my power to 
save America from this tragic and ghastly 
war, but if war is unavoidable—and I do not 
hazard any guess if the Neutrality Act is re- 
pealed—and it comes in a constitutional way 
by a vote of Congress, no man in public life 
will support our Government more loyally in 
the conduct of that war—win, lose, or draw. 

However, I do not believe that the Neutral- 
ity Act will be repealed as long as the Amer- 
ican people have the right of freedom of 
speech and petition as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. It is essential that they con- 
tinue to express their will and determina- 
tion to keep out of war to their Representa- 
tives in Congress, as the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act would be perhaps the last step 
by the administration to put us into an un- 
declared war. 

It is up to you, who will have to pay, fight, 
and die, to make the decision, and whatever 
that decision may be if it is consummated 
in a constitutional manner I shall support 
it and urge the utmost national unity in 
America. 





Peace—Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUSTINE B. KELLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY FATHER CORNELIUS 
McARDLE 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, too often we lose sight of the 
spiritual forces which shape our destiny. 
It is well to be reminded that recourse 
for spiritual aid is not only desirable but 
necessary if civilization, Christianity, and 
our own happiness are to be preserved. 
The following address of Rev. Cornelius 
McArdle, C. P., of Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
worthy and is valuable in reminding us 
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of a cardinal duty—a duty which en- 
shrouds all other duties. 
The address follows: 


PEACE, PATRIOTISM, AND THE EUCHARIST 


To any man of today who reads the gospels, 
the frequent repetition of the word and theme 
of peace must sou~d almost ironical. For 
anyone at all conscious of the trend of the 
times is alarmingly aware that that part of 
the world not already involved is very defi- 
nitely speeding toward involvement of war. 
Subsidized forces of are subtly 
and effectively preparing the minds and the 
hearts of the people of all nations with the 
idea that they must participate more and 
more actively in the senseless and futile 
battle that wages across the sea. 

A feeling of fatalism is dulling the eyes 
of this Nation and men and women, the 
men and women who ultimately pay the bill, 
are allowing themselves to be duped by false 
prophets and ingenious propagandists into a 
state of mind which accepts all that happens 
as being inevitable. And the saddest feature 
of this sad condition is that there seems to 
be no force, no agency willing or able to stem 
the tide. We are merely realist when we 
recognize facts. 

There is, however, one further fact that we 
must recognize. And that fact is, that there 
is one agency, one force, one moral power 
that could, if given the chance, effect a 
betterment in world conditions. That agency, 
that force, that moral power, my dear friends, 
is the Catholic Church. We must 
that the ills of the world in which we live 
are essentially not political or economic in 
their nature, but moral. And the Catholic 
Church, whose sphere of influence in the 
moral world could conquer them now, as she 
has done in all ages since the days when 
Peter and Linus, Clentus and Clement faced 
them in the Roman Empire and by the power 
of Christianity defeated them in their very 
stronghold. For the power of Christianity 
and the spirit of Christianity, which is 
nothing more nor less than the power and 
the spirit of Christ Himself, must be recog- 
nized as the strongest, if not the only, defense 
against the evils which threaten the pros- 
perity and indeed the very life of the world. 
Your faith has remained consistently and 
sternly logical, serene, and unafraid amid 
changing world scenes and tides of fortune 
and political dynasties. And so your faith, 
my dear friends, is the only reliable moral 
force upon which can be based the hope for a 
better future, a more peaceful future, for a 
war-stricken world. Your faith is predicated 
upon the existence of a personal God and 
upon man’s accountability to that God for 
all his actions whether they be political or 
economic or moral in their nature. 

Faith and patriotism have unbreakable 
link. 

For that reason there is a strong and un- 
breakable link between your faith and your 
patriotism; between your love for God and 
your love for your country. It is the father- 
hood of God that saves authority from being 
tyranny; law from being might; obedience 
from being serfdom; justice and charity from 
being idle dreams. Patriotism without God! 
Why, it is obedience without authority; it is 
law without a lawgiver; it is justice without 
a judge; it is love without a heart. Certain 
so-called patriots of the ilk who wave red 
flags and whose poisonous propaganda is 
threatening to infect the bloodstream of 
American democracy would have you believe 
that religion is an opiate. Religion is an 
opiate! It opiates the munition maker who 
would wave a bloody flag. It is an opiate 
against passion and plunder; madness and 
murder. Yes, religion is an opiate against 
all these injustices, and for that very reason 
religion is the hope of the world in this dark 
and pain-filled hour. 








_Any plan for world happiness and world 
that is to exist against the perennial 
of militaristic might and imperialistic 

domination must have as its basis the in- 
destructible relationship that exists between 
men and nations and their God. The ulti- 
mate solution of this world’s difficulties will 
not flow from plans emanating from execu- 
tive mansions and Halls of Congress or Parlia- 
ments or Reichstags, but rather from the 
quiet prayerfulness of churches. For these 
solutions must first be born in the hearts of 
individual men before they can become ac- 
ceptable to nations. They must prove their 
worth against the hard realities of everyday 
life. There will be no permanent peace, no 
lasting justice, until justice and peace flow 
from the Christian principles of a Christian 
people. Permanent happiness and lasting 
peace will be won, not by blitzkriegs and pan- 
ger divisions; not by fiying fortresses and 
naval patrols; not by the marching feet of 
armed men, but by the good will and charity 
that is inspired by faith and motivated by the 
love of the Prince of Peace. 

For that very reason, my dear friends, this 
gathering this afternoon, held within the 
shadows of this house of prayer and peace, 
is significant far beyond the significance of its 
numerical attendance. Here are gathered 
men and women who are loyal to their God 
and loyal to their country. Here are gath- 
ered men, members of the Nocturnal Adora- 
tion Society of this great diocese of Brooklyn, 
who each month slip quietly and unob- 
trusively from their homes to spend an hour 
of silent prayer and adoration before their 
Eucharistic King of Kings. There in the 
silence of the night, as flickering candles 
weave a spell of mystic majesty around the 
golden throned eucharistic presence of the 
prince of peace, Christian ideals of right 
thinking and right acting become an integral 
part of the life of every man adorer. There 
on bended knees, waiting men receive silent 
answers to silent prayers. Yes, and there in 
the silence of the night and in the sanctity 
of the house of God is reintensified the spirit 
of Christlike peace; is renewed the deter- 
mination to be an agent through whom will 
be brought to the actual throbbing life of the 
Nation, those vivifying principles of justice 
and good will upon which a Christian peace 
must ultimately be built. Your membership 
in the Nocturnal Adoration Society is guar- 
anty that you are laying that. foundation 
in your own lives. Let it flow out from 
thence to be for the Nation a force for peace, 
a force for good, a foree for God. 

There is a solemn hour in our Nation’s his- 
tory. It is an hour of chance as opposing 
forces of good and evil battle over the future 
of the world. It offers to every Christian 
* American a ringing challenge and a golden 
opportunity.. Accept that challenge. Seize 
that opportunity. And by the knowledge that 
Christ’s faith alone can bring and by the 
charity which His law alone can kindle, by 
word and example show forth to all the 
things that are for the world’s peace. 





To the Green Pastures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 24, 1941 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, once in 
a while a little real piece of history slips 
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by as quietly as a back meadow brook. 
The One Hundred and Twelfth Field 
Artillery is the last regiment in the 
United States to be horse-hauled, and 
now on the ist day of December of this 
year they are upping it from 75-milli- 
meter guns to 105’s; and, Mr. Speaker, 
they are taking away its knee breeches. 
They are taking away the last horse unit 
and thereafter she will be motor-hauled. 
How I wish I could be at Fort Bragg, 
N. C.—that is where it will be done—and 
could watch those horses as they pull 
out and turn over the last vestige of their 
hold on the artillery. I also wish I could 
help prepare and get up the ceremonies 
for the day. That ought to be, however, 
a job done in ceremonial far above any 
contribution by my poor and limited 
talents—beyond my modest vocabulary. 

But the horse can look with pride back 
a long line of proud achievements. He 
can point a tottering hoof at dusty roads 
he has gone down in the face of gunfire, 
bridges he has plunged over that were 
hanging by a broken beam, streams he 
has splashed through with the enemy 
blazing fire and pelting lead from the 
banks, and he can point to long, hard, 
uncut trails when countries were young 
and when soldiers sang of a freedom that 
was to be the certain inheritance of every 
man—and he was a pretty worthy and 
close companion in that fiery and fer- 
vent day. But now the old mechanical 
man has got him, and about all he can 
do is to stray into some deep-clovered 
meadow and sire a breed of whinnying 
“lily pads” that will never feel fire in their 
flanks nor smell the quick inspiration 
of a powder burst in their nostrils. Yes, 
sir; the One Hundred and Twelfth Field 
Artillery is about to place a _ historic 
period at the end of a mighty fine 
sentence, 





Increased Use of Plywood for Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MR. JOSEPH L. NICHOLSON 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., has recommended to 
Congress that the sum of $400,000 be ap- 
propriated and made available for pre- 
paring necessary engineering studies and 
data for the construction and testing of 
airplanes manufactured out of plywood. 
The plywood industry has developed rap- 
idly in recent years and has become one 
of the most important industries in my 
district, employing thousands of men and 
women. We have in southwest Washing- 
ton some of the largest and most modern 
plyw6od plants in the Nation. 

Mr. Joseph L. Nicholson has written 
an article entitled “Plywood, the Lum- 
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berman’s Stepchild,” published in Har- 
per’s Magazine for September 1941, which 
contains much valuable and interesting 
information pertaining to the plywood 
industry and particularly the increased 
uses of plywood in airplane’ manufacture 
as part of our national-defense program. 
It seems to me that the progress and ex- 
periments which have already been made 
indicate that the requested appropriation 
for further research at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory is justified and would be 
a sound investment which would yield 
satisfactory returns. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the article by Mr, Nich- 
olson to which I have referred. 

The article reads as follows: 


[From Harper’s Magazine of September 1941] 
Piywoop—THE LUMBERMAN’S STEPCHILD 
(By Joseph L. Nicholson) 


When the cane seat of a chair broke 
through, the cheapest thing used to be to buy 
&@ plywood chair bottom at a 5- and 10-cent 
store and tack it on the chair with brass 
nails, Of course, a cane seat was more de- 
sirable, but canes cost money aNd the ply~ 
wood would do. “It’ll do” has been the atti- 
tude toward plywood for many year. Actu- 
ally, plywood is one of the sturdiest and most 
adaptable of all man-made materials. It is 
built up out of thin layers of wood, the lay- 
ers glued to one another with the grain of 
each ply running at right angles to the grain 
of the next ply. This ingenious method of 
manufacture results in a material which 
utilizes the natural strength of wood and 
does away with most of its weaknesses. Yet 
for 50 years, despite its virtues, plywood was 
scorned as a cheap and second-rate substi- 
tute. 

Plywood, like rayon, has been one of the 
victims of the conflict between machine tech- 
nology and the ideals of conspicuous waste. 
Complaint about machine slavery and tech- 
nological unemployment is common, but one 
of the chief obstacles to a reasonable utiliza- 
tion of technology is the body of customs, 
beliefs, desires, prejudices, and attitudes built 
up in the centuries before the industrial 
revolution. 

The mass of men have never been very far 
from starvation; until recent times food, 
shelter, and some clothes were all most men 
could ever hope for. (The idea that it is 
well for everybody to be literate is recent.) 
Articles of manufacture were costly; furni- 
ture, fabrics, pictures, and most other things 
were luxuries and few possessed them. A man 
who got on wanted these luxuries not only 
because they were beautiful or useful, but 
because they were plain evidence that he had 
got on. “Solid mahogany!” * 

So, after the industrial revolution when the 
manufacture of consumption goods on a large 
scale began, the most desired models were 
the luxuries and grandeurs of the past. 
Baroque clocks of gilded cast iron, mercerized 
brocade, phony Gothic buildings—the list is 
long. Rarely was an inexpensive article de- 
signed with any appreciation of the ma- 
terials that went into it; it was essential that 
a black oilcloth suitcase imitate patent 
leather. The manufacturers of rayon blun- 
dered along for years making “artificial silk,” 
an imitation of a luxury. This they did until 
the shortsighted tactics of the silk people in 
cheapening and debasing their own fabric 
forced the rayon makers really to go to work 
on their new fiber and, by experiment, find 
out what could be done with it. 

Plywood has had a similar career in modern 
times. Few persons were interested in it or 
undertook to experiment with it and dis- 
cover its merits. It was a sort of lumber by- 
product, made up on order for a manuface 
turer who was manufacturing a cheap article, 
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‘What was cheap in cost was most often cheap 
in character and, with few exceptions, the 
makers of plywood were satisfied to do a 
slovenly job and turn out an inferior ma- 
terial. There is enough warped plywood fur- 
niture and a sufficient number of blistered 
Plywood doors in this country to serve as 
evidence of the contempt in which the ma- 
terial was held. 

Until very recently no one ever thought 
of selling plywood for itself; it was always a 
material intended for something else. New 
uses were found for it, but incidentally and 
most often by accident. The lumber busi- 
ness—almost the latest of the industries to 
pay attention to technology—was not inter- 
ested in plywood. It was so much easier to 
cut the “inexhaustible” timber and saw it 
up into boards. In a word plywood was made 
by people who were chiefly interested in 
some other business. 

Recently, as with rayon, there has been a 
change, and now the war may provide the 
long-awaited opportunity for this stepchild 
of the lumber industry. There is good rea- 
son to believe that plywood is more adapted 
to the mass production of planes than alumi- 
num; the necessity for the quick construc- 
tion of shelters for munitions workers may 
bring about the mass production of pre- 
fabricated plywood houses. 

I 


It is an ironical fact that plywood in its 
original form—veneer—was known to the 
ancients and esteemed by them as one of the 
costliest of luxuries. The art of veneering 
was known in Egypt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury before Christ. Since few trees that could 
be used for ornamental purposes grew in 
Egypt, ebony, rosewood, and teak were im- 
ported from India. To bring even a single 
log so far by galley and oxcart was a long and 
labcricus undertaking; it was necessary to 
make a single log do for a number of pieces 
of furniture. The mummy cases Of many of 


the Egyptian kings were made of veneered 
wood. Veneer was as great a luxury to the 


Romans as it had been to the Egyptians, and 
veneer citrus-wood tables became so fash- 
ionable at one time that Cicero paid a mil- 
lion sesterces ($20,000) for one of them. 
The great cabinetmakers have always used 
yenecr—Chippendale, Sheraton, and Heppel- 
white among them—and costly furniture is 
still made with veneer. But the purpose is 
chiefly decorative. The old veneer workers 
did not know that glued wood has advan- 
tages other than beauty; the most important 
of these advantages is strength. 

Here is a simplified picture of how most 
plywcod is made: A log is rotated against a 
sharp knife which peels off a continuous 
ribbon of veneer as wide as the log is long 
and about one-eighth of an inch thick. A 
ready comparison is the unwinding of a roll 
of paper. As the log unwinds, the ribbon of 
veneer is clipped in the desired lengths; the 
lengths or sheets are dried. Glue is applied 
to their surfaces and they are then piled, 
usually in layers of three or five, and pressed 
until the glue hardens, making them into a 
solid panel. The grain of each ply is at right 
angles to the grain of the succeeding ply. 

Plywood takes advantage of the structural 
pattern of the tree. A tree untouched is a 
marvelous structure. No man-made creation 
of comparable size, weight, and wind resist- 
ance can rival it. The fibers of a tree, run- 
ning up and down its length, are tiny, elon- 
gated sacs which fill with moisture and swell 
up in damp air and empty and contract when 
the air is dry. Cut to the ground and 
chopped in pieces, a tree refuses to die; it al- 
ternately swells and contracts in rain and 
sunshine. Windows and doors stick in 
humid weather; they rattle when dried in 
artificial heat. In some instances wood will 
shrink as much as 1 inch to a foot between 
wet and dry. The shrinking and swelling 
occur across the grain; that is, a tree expands 


its girth with water as a man expands his 
girth with eating. 

Plywood takes advantage of the fact that 
wood does not swell in the direction of the 
grain. A ply is prevented from expanding 
across its grain by being glued to a ply with 
a grain running in an opposite direction. 
The shrinking or swelling of each ply is 
resisted by the adjacent ply, and the result 
is a balance. 

Plywood is split proof. It is easy to split 
@ piece of wood with a knife or a hatchet in 
the direction of the grain; it takes a lot of 
cutting and chopping to cut wood across the 
grain. Plywood profits from the fact. It is 
a good insulator and can be bent easily into 
rounded forms. When properly made it is 
durable and slow to decay, and, as its manu- 
facturers now know, it is adaptable to hun- 
dreds of uses. 

The date and place of its origin is not 
known, but it was sometime about the middle 
of the nineteenth century; no doubt, ply- 
wood was developed independently in various 
places. It was used in Rusia in the eighties, 
and the Russian-Baltic Car Works employed 
it in the building of railroad cars. From 
Russia it was brought to Germany. The 
Deutsche Rohrplatton Gesellschaft devised a 
number of special processes for dealing with 
plywood. 

One of its earliest applications in the 
United States was in the manufacture of 
pianos. Plywood was used in piano planks 
for gripping the steel tuning pins by which 
the wires were adjusted to pitch. When it 
was discovered that the material could be 
curved plywood was used for the “S” dash- 
boards of sleighs and for the perforated seats 
and backs of the benches in old-time railroad 
and ferry waiting rooms. “God bless our 
lodge” perforated in the back was much 
admired. 

Hardwood-veneer factories were common in 
the East, but the manufacture of plywood on 
anything like a large scale did not begin 
until 1905, when a small company in Oregon 
undertook to produce it and use it in the 
making of light and cheap doors. 

In the years following 1905 the amount of 
plywood produced increased very slowly. The 
mills had no way to retail it and, since ply- 
wocd competed with lumber, lumber yards 
were reluctant to handle it. It was difficult 
to persuade a local contractor to use plywood 
to build a cupboard if he had to wait weeks 
for the delivery cf a couple of panels. Where 
inaccessibility was overcome, there remained 
the belief of many people that plywood was 
inferior. It was not until the demand was 
swelled by the first World War and the mills 
in the Northwest expanded that the plywood 
people were able to form a trade association 
which undertook to set standards of quality 
and to experiment in the development of new 
plywood products. Later on the industry— 
as distinct from the veneer industry—made 
a big advance when a national sales organi- 
zation was formed to sell plywood. Most 
lumber yards now carry it. 

What galvanized the mills during the last 
wer was the search for material for airplane 
manufacture. Plywood was the strongest 
available material for its weight and in a 
very short time aircraft manufacturers were 
using it. 

Long before 1917 plywood had been em- 
ployed in aeronautical construction. More 
than 30 years before an officer in the Russian 
Army named Captain Kostovich built out of 
plywood a rigid airship of the type later de- 
veloped by Count Zeppelin. When Igor Si- 
korsky began his experiments in airplane 
building in 1910 he used plywood, and the 
entire fuselage of Sikorsky’s first four-engined 
machine, the Grand, was built of plywood. 
In 1912 the first airplane to be constructed 
entirely of plywood—wings included—was 
built in Russia. These various experiments 
influenced the Germans in the construction 
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of the famous Albatross and Gotha machines, 
but little was done in the United States until 
after the war began. Plywood cowlings were 
made for the De Havilland 4’s and a plywood 
monocoque fuselage—we will deal with this 
presently—was submitted by the 
brothers to the Signal Corps in May 1916. 

Despite the merits of the material, difficul- 
ties showed up that could not be overcome. 
The method of construction required that 
flat-pressed plywood be steamed to com- 
pound curvature, and there was always a 
tendency for the material to return to its 
original pressed condition. The result was 
that the airplane changed shape or wrinkled 
with each change in temperature or hu- 
midity. Confronted by these problems, air- 
craft manufacturers turned to aluminum, 
which has been the standard material ever 
since. Still, before the first wave of interest 
expired, experiments had been pushed a con- 
siderable distance. In 1919—just after the 
war—the Haskelite Corporation, of Grand 
Rapids, succeeded in making a two-piece ply- 
wood fuselage with concrete dies and the 
Curtiss Co. built the Oriole of plywood. Then 
for 15 years or more little was heard of ply- 
wood planes. 

The main trouble was the glue. There 
were three principal types of glue used in 
making plywood. These were starch glue, 
made from tapioca; casein glue, made from 
milk curds; and glue made from packing- 
house waste—sheeps’ ears, bone, hooves, and 
blood. While some of these glues are par- 
tially resistant to water, they are also sus- 
ceptible to bacteria, and in time the plies 
come apart. This was an additional handi- 
cap in plane construction and there are 
accounts of Fckker planes in use in the Dutch 
East Indies which grew mushrooms inside 
their wings. 

In 1930 this difficulty was solved by the im- 
portation from Germany of a newly developed 
plastic glue, “a resinous bond,” made from a 
formaldehyde resin. This glue is the same 
sort of plastic as is used in making tele- 
phones, unbreakable tumblers, and fountain- 
pen barrels, It is not only water resistant 
but bacteria resistant as well. For more than 
6 years test samples of plastic or synthetic 
resin-glue plywood have been imbedded in 
the Florida sands at a tide level where they 
are alternately covered with salt water and 
exposed to sunshine. The plies hav») yet to 
delaminate. Recently experiments have been 
made to carry the resinous bond a step 
further by soaking the plies in the resinous 
solution before they are pressed together. 
The aim here is to fill up the air cells and 
thus make the finished plywood completely 
water resistant. The only drawback to plastic 
glue is its expense and the majority of ply- 
wood manufacturers still use the old glues. * 
Plywood made with various types of glue 
varies in utility; the public is not yet aware 
of this and one of the industry’s biggest 
problems is to see to it that the right ply- 
wood is not put to the wrong use. Plywood 
should be stamped and identified so that the 
purchaser will know whether it is desirable 
for exterior use or not, and a diligent effort 
should be made to educate the public about 
the merits and shortcomings of various glues. 

mir 

Because plywood permits cheaper and better 
houses, barns, silos, and evep factories, it has 
found its largest market in this sort of con- 
struction. Plywood takes the place of lumber 
in the conventional house chiefly because /it 
can be had in light panels, 4 by 8 feet or 
larger. With these panels the labor once used 
in handling boards is cut down, much of the 
old sawing and fitting is done away with, and 
two-thirds of the nailing once required is no 
longer needed. When plywood is used for 
subflooring the laying time is cut in half. 
The wide unbroken surfaces help greatly in 
insulation and reduce the heat loss; and, be- 
cause of its bracing effect, plywood will resist 








a higher wind than wood can. Of course, it is 
an easy material to bend for rounded corners, 
arches, bay windows, and concrete forms. 

In taking the place of lath and plaster, ply- 
wood has still other advantages. The lath and 
plaster used for walls and ceilings add weight 
and no strength to a house; the frame must 
be additionally strong to support this weight. 
Plywood, however, is light and adds strength. 
A six-room house of average size takes about 
1,000 gallons of water for the plastering and 
often there is a 4- to 6-weeks waiting period 
before the house is dry enough to permit the 
laying of floors and hanging of doors. There 
is no waiting period when plywood is used. 
Furthermore, plywood has been so improved 
that it can be used for interior finishes of 
great beauty. It takes paint successfully and 
can be papered; it is available for paneling 
in almost every variety of wood. All told, 
it has been estimated that sums up to $1,500 
can be saved in the dry-built construction 
of a six-room house. 

But the golden vision in building construc- 
tion is the prefabricated house. For more 
than 10 years the advocates of prefabrication 
have argued that with mass-bought material 
and most of the work done in a factory with 
unskilled labor, the labor cost of carpenters 
and plasterers and bricklayers will be heavily 
cut and the price of a dwelling made low 
enough so that anybody can buy one. Some 
of the enthusiasts wanted to use plywood, 
others believed that steel was a better ma- 
terial; but despite the logic of all the argu- 
ments the prefabricated house did not get 
to first base. 

The principle of prefabrication—the mak- 
ing of standardized panels tn a factory and 
assembling them on the site—was most easily 
carried out with cube-like architecture. If 
factory output had been big enough to whit- 
tle down the price of the prefabricated house, 
this distaste might have been overcome. 
However, because modern architecture was 
not popular for domestic construction, sev- 
eral manufacturers brought out colonial mod- 
els. Here again the prefabricators met strong 
resistance from contractors; building trades 
unions, and suppliers of building materials. 
Local building codes caused more trouble. 
The result was that until a year or so ago the 
prefabricated house was at a standstill. 

Now the plywocd people believe that hous- 
ing for defense workers may give prefabrica- 
tion its chance at last. Plywood houses of this 
character can be made and erected quickly 
because they are usually screwed and bolted 
together and are demountable. A hospital 
building made of plywood has been shipped 
to England and set up there. Government 
orders should result in large-scale production 
and costs should be cut. But whether the 
Government goes ahead on a large scale or 
not, the odds are still in favor of prefabricated 
housing, however tiresome the wait may be; 
and plywood is the likeliest candidate for the 
material out of which the houses will be 
made. Steel is heavier, lacks insulating qual- 
ities, will not absorb sound, and corrodes. 
Plywood simply does a better job. Several 
manufacturers on a small scale are making 
room-high panel units several feet wide, 
which contain both the exterior and interior 
wall. The plywood is glued to the joists— 
not nailed—and the result is a stronger house. 
The glue binds the plywood along the whole 
surface of the joists instead of providing only 
the intermittent and inefficient contacts that 
nailing gives. At the point of erection these 
glued sections are simply set in place. 

Plywood manufacturers are now planning to 
have lumber yards carry in stock standard 
panel units containing the exterior and in- 
terior wall, so that you may build a house of 
them as you would of blocks, and at the same 
time carry out your own idea of design. An- 
cther manufacturer has plans for a flexible 
strip of plywood which can be shipped rolled 
up like roofing paper and can be wrapped 
round a house at far less cost than putting 
on clapboards or using panels. 
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It would be tiresome to try to list all the 
present uses of plywood and the new uses 
now being experimented with. It is a desired 
material for trunks, movie sets, concrete 
forms, and railroad cars. Molded plywood au- 
tomobile bodies—the molding process will be 
described presently—have many advantages. 
Wood has superior insulating qualities, as the 
wooden coffeepot handle proves. A plywood 
automobile body is cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. Again, wherever water is 
alkaline the life of a metal hot-water tank is 
limited. Plywood water tanks, used experi- 
mentally so far, have proved so superior that 
they may displace metal. 

The whole business of boat building is be- 
ing revolutionized by plywood. Plans have 
been presented to the Government to make 
our mosquito fleet of plywood. Assault boats 
one-fourth of an inch thick have been or- 
dered in thousands. These assault boats are 
the flat bathtub-like hulls that will carry 11 
men across a stream to take and hold an ad- 
vance position until the engineers can string 
together a ponton bridge. Incidentally, pon- 
tons formerly made of metal are now made of 
plywocd, with the result that three weigh less 
than one of the old ones. 

Iv 

But the most spectacular prospects for ply- 
wood now are in airplane construction. To- 
day some 15 aircraft companies have made 
or are making plywood planes or parts. Two 
hundred training planes for the Army are 
being built with plywood wings. And it is 
the plastic glue that has made this possible. 

When, during the last war, experiments 
with plywood were abandoned and aircraft 
designers turned to metal, the open-strutted 
plane with a boxlike fuselage was discarded. 
There was devised in its place the “stressed 
skin” ship with hollow wings distended over 
cantilever frames. The framework of both 
wings and fuselage was so complicated and 
so heavy that the metal skin had to weigh 
as little as possible and still have stiffness. 
That was why aluminum was adopted. 

The manufacture of an aluminum plane is 
an enormously complicated task. Armed 
with small squares of blueprint, a swarm of 
men crawl in and out of the plane frame- 
work and squeeze into the wings as they fas- 
ten the aluminum sheets to the plane. In an 
average-sized bombing plane there are some 
450,000 rivets to be fastened one at a time 
and at a cost of upward of 5 cents a rivet, 
amounting to more than $22,500. Often the 
design of a plane is deliberately complicated 
so that a man can reach a rivet inside the 
wing or tail. Construction of this character 
is accompanied by weaknesses that are all but 
insurmountable. “The most perfect weld,” 
says one commentator, “anneals and reduces 
the strength of the base metal adjacent to 
the weld. ‘The rivet demands the sacrifice of 
rivet holes. Even the spot weld converts its 
area of wrought base metal to a casting, with 
consequent reduction in strength.” 

Metals fatigue; they tend to crystallize 
after being subject to long periods of vibra- 
tion, and this is extremely important in a 
fast-moving piece of machinery like an air- 
plane. Furthermore, every rivet in a metal 
Plane offers resistance and requires more 
power of the engine to pull it through the 
air. Since the metal must be light and paper 
thin to hold down weight, all stiffness is lost. 
So a plane’s wings are rippled and dimpled 
by the rush of air and resistance is further 
increased. The principle of a skimming clam- 
shell or plane in flight is that the rush of air 
over the smooth surface forms a suction 
which gives a lift to the shell or plane. If the 
surface is not smooth, there is little suction. 
Just so if a rubber suction cup is attached 
to a window it holds firmly; if thrust against 
a rough stone surface, it will n-t hold with 
any strength. 

Of course, in addition to all these difficul- 
ties, there is the great cost of metal planes 
and the time required for their construc- 
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tion. To make a metal plane may take from 
1 to 3 years from the time a start is made 
on the draftsman’s drawing board until the 
moment when the ship comes off the pro- 
duction line and is wheeled out of the fac- 
tory for its first flight. In the meantime, 
aeronautica) science and discovery have 
leaped ahead so far that the plane is obso- 
lete and the costly metal dies used to stamp 
out the aluminum parts are useless and out 
of date. 

Many of these handicaps and troubles are 
swept away in the manufacture of the 
molded plywood plane. “Clark has shown,” 
says the commentator quoted above, “that 
for a given weight a thicker shell of lower 
density material without stiffeners will sup- 
port a greater stress than a thin metal shell 
with stiffeners, and upon this thesis is 
founded one of the plastic airplanes of to- 
day.” This use of the phrase “plastic plane” 
is laying it on a little thick; the ship is no 
more a plastic plane than a plywood packing 
box is a glue box. But the thesis is correct. 

Watch the process of manufacture: Work- 
men lay paper-thin flexible strips of veneer 
over a wooden form identical with half of a 
fuselage or wing. The strips are coated with 
a plastic so that the next strip of veneer, 
when laid down at an angle, will adhere to 
the first, and so on until the desired number 
of plies is obtained. Then the whole assem- 
bly is pushed into a chamber where it is 
subjected to heat and pressure, causing the 
plastic to bond the plies into one solid piece 
of plywood the shape and size of half a fuse- 
lage. (This is the molding process now 
used experimentally in making automobile 
bodies.) ‘This is then lifted off the form and 
jointed to its other half. The same method 
of manufacture is used with wings and tail. 
The plane emerges from the oven, innocent 
of rivet heads, and is then given a glasslike 
plastic coating offering a minimum resistance 
to the air. (It is claimed that 25 percent less 
power is required and that where a conven- 
tional plane driven by a 75-horsepower motor 
develops a speed of 105 miles an hour, a ply- 
wood plane of the same size and driven by 
the same motor develops a speed of 140 miles 
an hour.) It is when the wings and the 
fuselage are inspected in cross section that 
the theory of construction becomes clear, 
Gone are most of the complicated cross 
braces. Wings and fuselages are hollow, the 
curved frames tightly fastened to the skin. 
This is called monocoque construction and 
resembles the construction of an egg in that 
full advantage is taken of the inherent 
strength of an arch throughout its whole 
surface. 

Plywood will not fatigue as metals will. 
The absence of supporting members reduces 
the number of vital spots that may be 
reached by shrapnel and machine-gun bul- 
lets. Since the plywood plane consists cof a 
very few sections, in place of the countless 
patches of metal in an aluminum plane, 
there are fewer opportunities for trouble, 
inspection may be done more quickly, and 
maintenance is cheaper. Furthermore, ply- 
wood is resistant to the corrosion of acids, 
alkalis, and salt water; metal is not as re- 
sistant and metal planes require the replace- 
ment of skin and reriveting of corroded 
parts. 

But the greatest advantage of all is in 
speed of manufacture. Today we are rush- 
ing to build up a force of 50,000 planes and 
now 20,000 or 30,000 more are demanded. But 
the problems involved in mass production 
of planes have been nightmares. Barely hag 
@ plane been completed when word comes 
that another nation has just completed a 
new plane that will leave ours heipless. The 
Air Corps is caught on the horns of a di- 
lemma. Unless they agree on a type of 
metal plane it is impossible to have quane 
tity production. But as scon as they freeze 
a design they are committed to a plane that 
will be obsolete when it is finished, 
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No such obstacles hinder the manufac- 
ture of plywood planes. They can be made 
and redesigned quickly—almost built as 
needed. To make a plywood plane only a 
simple wooden form is required. If a change 
in design is necessary it is a simple matter 
for a carpenter to add or subtract from the 
wooden form. To change the dies used with 
metal planes means months of delay and 
heavy expense involving the use of already 
overworked machine tools. With plywood, 
riveting is eliminated and much less labor 
is required. Only woodworking machinery 
is necessary; planes can be made in our piano 
or furniture factories which have idle 
capacity. 

Plywood has beon tested under the varying 
temperature changes encountered in flying. 
A plane must operate in the tropical heat 
and humidity of Central America, in the 
desert sun of our Southwest, or in the bliz- 
zards of Alaska. It is not uncommon to 
have a plane pass through some of these 
combinations of weather within a few min- 
utes of each other. A plane operating at 
35,000 feet is subject to a temperature of 70 
or 80 degrees below zero. In descending to 
sea level it may encounter a humid tem- 
perature of 120 degrees. Plywood has been 
tested by repeated alternate temperatures of 
7C or 80 degrees below zero to 140 degrees 
above without any signs of weakening. 
There are many aeronautical engineers who 
still have their fingers crossed as to how well 
the glue of plywood will hold up under pro- 
longed extreme temperatures of heat or cold. 
Also the plastic for gluing plywood that will 
withstand these extremes of temperature is 
difficult to use in the manufacture of molded 
planes because of the high pressure and 
temperature required to set the glue. Ex- 
periments now under way with high fre- 
quency current as used in the “fever ma- 
chines” may solve the difficulty and revolu- 
tionize the plywood industry. 

There is no evidence that the plywood 
plane will replace overnight the metal plane. 
At present there is little scientific data on 
the use of plywood in aircraft for the reason 
that aeronautical science for the past 10 
years has developed round the use of metal. 
Engineers have been schooled in the use of 
metal so that they might be said to be 
metal-minded. 

There has been a woeful lack of strength 
data for use in the complicated formula for 
determining the strains and stresses that a 
wing of a plywood plane must endure. The 
Forest Products Laboratory has asked Con- 
gress for an appropriation of $400,000 to pre- 
pare the engineering data needed to design, 
build, and test plywocd planes. When a ply- 
wood plane is built today the only method of 
determining its airworthiness is by the “try 
to break” process—that means testing it to 
destruction. As the big plane manufacturers 
are snowed under with Government orders 
and at the same time are being prodded for 
faster and faster delivery there is no oppor- 
tunity for them to pause to develop a ply- 
wocd plane. Its development so far has been 
a venture of the smaller companies. In most 
instances the companies were formed by in- 
dividuals confident of the future of plywood 
planes. After the war there will be thousands 
of pilots desiring a low-cost plane so that 
they can continue flying, and the plywood- 
constructed plane may be the answer. 

Despite all the difficulties, the advances in 
the use of plywood for aviation are coming 


rapidly. The Canadian Government has or- 
dered a number of 42-foot fuselages. These 
are the largest to be built so far. Two com- 


panies making plywood planes have had their 
models approved by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. But the biggest recognition of 
the advanteges of plywocd will come from the 
fact that the largest aviation companies have 
more work than they can handle and are 
subcontracting as much of it as possible. 


iMMetal-working shops which could do the 
work are running at capacity. The plane 
manufacturers, in consequence, are turning 
more and more to the use of plywocd parts 
such as leading wing edges, tail subassem- 
blies, bomb bay doors, engine coverings, 
which can be made by the woodworking in- 
dustry which has had relatively little part 
in the defense program. So despite its 
golden future, plywood is still laboring as a 
substitute; the stepchild of the lumber in- 
dustry is waiting for the recognition that is 
almost here. 





Taxes on Certain Religious and Charitable 
Institutions 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I introduced H. R. 
5824 to repeal section 541 (b) to the 
Revenue Act of 1941 which makes inap- 
plicable on and after October 1, 1941, the 
exemption from taxes on admissions 
granted to certain religious, charitable, 
and educational institutions under sec- 
tion 1701 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
H. R. 5824 is intended to restore those 
exemptions which have been taken away 
by section 541 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
1941, 

It seems to me that the problem pre- 
sented here is not merely a question of 
the amount of revenue to be derived from 
the abolition of these exemptions nor 
even of the cost and inconvenience to be 
suffered by the institutions so affected. 
No; the removal of those exemptions goes 
much deeper than that and strikes at the 
very fundamentals of the philosophy un- 
derlying our system of taxation. 

From the time of the imposition of the 
first taxes, the Congress and the legisla- 
tures of the several States, as well as the 
judiciary, have scrupulously guarded and 
protected the rights of religious, educa- 
tional, and charitable institutions to the 
exemptions from taxation which ‘they 
have, until now, so deservedly enjoyed. 
I am not for a moment suggesting that 
it was the intention of any Member who 
had a part in the drafting or passing of 
the Revenue Act of 1941 to strike an en- 
tering wedge in the foundation of the 
long-recognized rights and privileges of 
these institutions so that eventually all 
exemptions heretofore granted them 
would be denied them, but that is exactly 
what is happening unless we put a stop 
to it now by repealing section 541 (b) 
and restoring the exemptions granted by 
section 1701 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

We all know how easy it is to destroy 
a structure bit by bit after the first suc- 
cessful act of partial destruction has been 
done, and we should always be on guard 
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to prevent that first act or to repair it if 
successfully made. 

The rights of these institutions to ex- 
emptions has been recognized by our 
courts as not a matter of grace, but as an 
act of public justice. They are “begotten 
from motives of public policy.” 

It would be entirely unnecessary and 
unfitting for me to spend the time of this 
body on a lengthy discourse detailing the 
diversified way in which such institutions 
are serving the public interest. We are 
all familiar with that in varying degrees. 
However, Mr. Speaker, I believe that we 
are all in agreement that we should ex- 
ercise strictest care that no action of the 
Congress should weaken or undermine 
those institutions to which we owe so 
much, 

I realize that we must look to unusual 
sources for the collection of revenue to 
finance our tremendous defense pro- 
gram, but it is just as important for us 
to defend these institutions which are the 
backbone of our democracy. 

Briefly, the exemptions from taxes on 
admissions which my bill is intended to 
restore are the following: 

First. Admissions to religious, educa- 
tional, or charitable entertainments, ex- 
cept certain athletic contests; 

Second. Agricultural fairs; and 

Third. Certain concerts. 


Cannot we permit and encourage these 
institutions to proceed and progress with 
their good works without molestation in 
the form of petty taxation? I believe it 
is our duty to do so. 


I ask every Member of this House to 
give serious consideration to my bill and 
join with me in my efforts to obtain the 
repeal of section 541 (b) and to restore 
the exemptions granted by section 1701 
of the Internal Revenue Act, 





Proposed 6-Percent Profit Limit 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to place in the Recorp a st.tement 
of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce concerning the proposal to limit 
profits to 6 percent on invested capital. 
This statement gives eight gocd, sound 
reasons that any businessman, who has 
any operating knowledge of business, 
would know to be sound, as to just why 
this 6-percent limitation should not be 
set on business. 

Many of us are noting, with concern, 
the drift of some of the heads of our 
governmental departments toward ab- 
solute national socialism. It is startling 
to watch the general trend and to see 
how: closely that general trend parallels 
the conditions that existed in Germany, 








and under which Germany and other 
countries were placed definitely under 
the heel of the most dictatorial, tyran- 
nical and despotic form of government 
the world has ever known. 

This used to be a country of free en- 
terprise and can still be a country of 
free enterprise if enough Congressmen 
will become interested to see that we 
stop this trend toward socialism, which 
can be done; namely, by stopping these 
tyrannical, despotic bureaucrats who are 
heading certain departments, putting 
into effect these tyrannical and despotic 
rules and regulations despite the fact that 
Congress has never granted nor given 
them any power or authority to do so. 
They are simply usurping, and taking 
without asking, these powers which are 
sapping and destroying the American 
form of government. 

It makes no difference whether you call 
this socialism, nazi-ism, fascism, or com- 
munism, each one of these and all of 
these spring from one fundamental 
fountainhead, and that is the teaching 
of Karl Marx. These so-called brain 
trusters are all students of Karl Marx 
and apparently believe in his principles. 
Apparently they have studied Karl 
Marx’s works thoroughly and have been 
sold on them. They are therefore put- 
ting into effect European practices, which 
are absolutely and positively diametri- 
cally opposed to what we have known as 
the American form of government for the 
last 150 years. 

This singular thing should be noted 
about many of these people who are head- 
ing departments, that is, the apparent 
studied and determined effort that is 
being made to annihilate and destroy 
business on the one hand, and on the 
other, the misleading of certain classes 
of labor, working with subversive labor 
leaders whose known objective it is to 
destroy this country, and I mean by that, 
those subversive labor leaders of the C. I. 
O. who have been shown to be Commu- 
nists and have carried on their subversive 
work. They are misleading honest labor 
groups by an apparent catering to them 
for. the present, expecting to betray 
them in the future; by this they hope to 
set themselves solidly in power, and after 
they are in power, to enslave labor, destroy 
all unions under their socialistic regime, 
destroy all business, industry, capitalism, 
individual rights, religion, and all other 
things that have enjoyed freedom under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Who are these people? My answer is, 
you had better dig in and find out. 

What are they doing? My answer is 
they are definitely, positively, and spe- 
cifically destroying every principle of the 
American form of government. In their 
catering to this subversive labor group, 
in order to suck them in and use them, 
they have never, at any time, refused to 
grant increases in wages, unreasonable 
demands for collection of dues, and all 
the other things with which we are 
familiar, and, in short, they have granted 
increases that have brought about infla- 
tionary conditions, which they now them- 
Selves are beginning to scream about and 
Say that we should control the prices of 
everything, control the profits of all busi- 
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ness, put the yoke of unreasonable restric- 
tions about the throat of business and 
individuals, create unemployment, but, 
at the same time, they say nothing about 
the control of labor prices and still expect 
to control prices of commodities to stop- 
the inflation that they themselves 
brought on. 

Whether they are sincere in their ig- 
norance, their incompetence, or their 
traitorous actions does not make any dif- 
ference. They are effective, and it is 
high time that every Congressman in this 
House began to think what is going to 
happen to America. 

If you will take this group and analyze 
the individuals, you will find that most 
of them are political ward heelers who 
have never made a success in any line 
of business in their lives, nor could they 
go into the business world and receive 
any fraction of the salaries they now 
receive; that they have failed in every 
business enterprise they have under- 
taken. We find this country being run 
by a group of half-baked theorists, in- 
competent nincompoops, running around 
under the guise of “brain trusters,” “su- 
permen,” and “economists.” It seems 
that before qualifying for an economist 
under their so-called new order one must 
have made a failure in everything else. 
It may be that this group has not the 
ordinary common horse sense to know 
their own limitations, their own lack of 
operating knowledge, or to know that 
they have not common sense; but, never- 
theless, whether this is true or not, this 
country is going down under their foolish 
and juvenile decisions. 

Of course, it does not cost them much 
personally to interfere with the deli- 
cately tuned business machinery, and by 
their interference they are constantly 
putting out of business many businesses 
in this business organization, creating 
higher taxes by their lack of operating 
knowledge, which they pass on to the 
public; and when they fail in their ob- 
jective, as they have failed in nearly 
every single objective they have started, 
they cover up their failures by starting 
on some new idea that is far more fool- 
hardy and socialistic than the one pre- 
ceding it. 

I, for one, object to the usurpation of 
power that has never been granted to 
these bureaucrats by Congress, and I am 
going to do everything I possibly can to 
chop off the heads of these bureaus who 
issue departmental rules and regulations 
which now have all the force and effect 
of law, but for which no law has ever 
been passed or no authority granted to 
put into effect any such rules and regu- 
lations. In this I ask every Congressman 
on this floor, whether he be Democrat 
or Republican, to join me, because every 
Democrat and every Republican is going 
to feel alike the effect of these things. 

In my opinion the time has now come 
for every patriotic Democrat and every 
patriotic Republican to join together and 
knock down these groups of incompe- 
tent nincompoops who are taking us into 
socialism, and replace them with men 
who are not traveling under aliases, by 
men who have not been educated in the 
Communist schools of Russia nor the 
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Nazi schools of Germany nor the Fascist 
schools of Italy, nor the students of Karl 
Marx, and replace every mother’s son 
of them by a real, honest-to-God Ameri- 
can who has the safety and welfare of 
this Nation at heart. It is time for a 
house cleaning, and if we do not get this 
house cleaning it begins to look to me 
like we are not going to have a defense 
program, that there will be no more “four 
freedoms,” that there will be no more 
freedom of American Government as we 
have known it, but that there will be 
socialism, inflation, loss of- business 
rights, together with possible revolution 
and bloodshed among our people. One 
only has to look back a few short years 
to see what transpired in Europe, and 
it is shocking to see the apathy of Con- 
gress and of our people at large to stop 
these things when they are absolutely 
destroying us. 

Every patriotic American, both Demo- 
crat and Republican, would like to see the 
defense program of this country carried 
out in an efficient manner; they would 
like to see the stoppage of waste and the 
expenditure of unnecessary funds that 
have been thrown to these subversive 
groups in order to gain at least their 
temporary allegiance to this socialistic 
program. They would like again to see 
this country back on an American basis, 
run for the welfare of America and 
Americans, well defended and free. 

The statement of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce follows: 
STATEMENT OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE CONCERNING THE PROPOSAL TO 

LIMIT PROFITS TO 6 PERCENT OF INVESTED 

CAPITAL 

The Secretary of the Treasury is reported 
to have proposed that corporate profits dure 
ing the emergency should be limited to 6 per- 
cent on invested capital. The Treasury De- 
partment is understood to be preparing a 
measure to put this proposal into effect. 

At the beginning of the present emergency, 
in September 1939, the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce went on record as follows: 

“Any attempts to capitalize on human suf- 
fering are abhorrent. The vast majority of 
businessmen, and particularly those who ex- 
perienced the last war, consider profiteering 
as short-sighted and destructive even of indi- 
vidual business interests. Business must be 
built for permanency. 

“The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
therefore, will do its utmost to cooperate in 
measures to prevent profiteering now or at 
any other time.” 

That is still the policy of the chamber. 

The proposal, however, to limit profits to 
6 percent on invested capital is precisely the 
national socialist policy now in effect in Nazi 
Germany. We believe it to be unworkable 
in a democratic society, which must depend 
upon the enterprise and voluntary effort of a 
free people rather than coercion and slave 
labor. Following are some of the reasons why 
this plan would destroy private enterprise if 
adopted in this country: 

1. It makes no allowance for losses or for 
years when no profit is made. Again and 
again capital must be invested, with a large 
probability of loss and with the certainty of 
no profits in many years. 

2. It would prevent expansion of enterprise. 
This would slow down preparedness, decrease 
employment, and reduce the standard of liv- 
ing for all. 

8. It would penalize the efficient concerns 
by taxing them at a higher rate than the 
inefficient. This would paralyze initiative, 
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which must be the mainspring of a free 
society. 

4. It would favor corporations that are 
overcapitalized and would place a premium 
upon unnecessary or worthless plant and 
equipment. 

5. It would be confiscatory in. many cases. 
This is because profits are not necessarily in 
cash, but may be represented by necessary 
increases in inventories and other noncash 
items. 

6. It would penalize new enterprises and 
make impossible their growth and develop- 
ment through reinvestment of earnings. 

7. It would prevent building reserves neces- 
sary for business to maintain employment 
during the difficult period of readjustment 
after the war emergency is over. 

8. It ignores the fact that existing taxes 
are absorbing by far the larger part of any 
undue or excess profits arising out of the 
present emergency. Under existing law, busi- 
ness and industry are required to pay excess- 
profits taxes up to 60 percent and normal 
taxes up to 31 percent on the remainder, 
besides other Federal levies. Moreover, when 
profits are paid as dividends, they are sub- 
ject to normal and surtaxes imposed on the 
individuals receiving them ranging up to 80 
percent. 


The Power and Policy of the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, each 
day we read of new delays and threatened 
delays in our national-defense program. 
In my opinion, the seriousness of these 
delays cannot be overemphasized. There 
is such a thing as losing ground which 
cannot be retrieved. 

How often do Members of Congress re- 
ceive communications admonishing them 
to enact legislation to prevent these de- 
lays. Members of Congress appear on 
the floor of the House and insist that the 
Congress take action on this subject. 

I desire to insert again in the REcorp 
official communications which bear di- 
rectly on the subject of delays. 

The Secretary of Labor wrote me a 
letter November 27, 1940, which letter 
states the policy of our Government—a 
policy announced by the President—in 
regard to delays. I quote the letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 27, 1940. 
Hon. LinpLey BeckworTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Degar CONGRESSMAN BecKworTH: Your 
letter to the President concerning the strike 
at the Vultee airplane plant, Downey, Calif., 
was referred to me so that you might be 
informed as to what the Government was 


doing to bring shout » settlement, John 
Director 


yesterday, following a conference with Army, 
Navy, and labor representatives, that it is 
the policy of the Government to keep facto- 
ries engaged in defense work open and that 
the problem of dealing with the labor situ- 
ation in connection with national defense is 
under daily consideration. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


The question often has been asked, “Do 
the authorities of our Government _— 
the power to prevent these delays?” Mr 
Gerard D. Reilly, the Solicitor of Labor, 
answered this question in a letter to me, 
written May 8, 1941. He concludes by 
saying: 

And, finally, for the occasional situation in 
which both prevention and impartial media- 
tion are unsuccessful, the Government has 
authority to step in and act directly to as- 
sure resumption of production or an ade- 
quate alternative source of supply. 


After I received the statement by Mr. 
Reilly, written May 8, 1941, which con- 
cludes with the above-quoted statement, 
I asked the Secretary of Labor whether 
or not she concurred with Mr. Reilly. 
She answered my inquiry May 10, 1941, 
with the following letter: 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 10, 1941, 
The Honorable LinpLEY BECKWoORTH, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN BECKWoORTH: I have 
your inquiry with regard to my concurrence 
in the opinion in the memorandum which I 
sent you yesterday, the memorandum having 
been prepared by the Solicitor of the 
Department. 

In response to your original inquiry I 
asked the Solicitor to make a study of the 
various possible types of authority available 
to the Federal Government to bring about 
termination of delays resulting from indus- 
trial disputes which it was assumed had not 
been or could not be settled by the Concilia- 
tion Service and the Defense Mediation 
Board. 

Mr. Reilly, Solicitor of the Department of 
Labor, made a report summing up a variety 
of powers and remedies which the Govern- 
ment has under existing law. It is in no way 
a statement of views or private opinions, but 
an exploration of all of the legal powers which 
the Government has under a variety of stat- 
utes. I believe this to be a correct summary. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES PERKINS. 


The official communications to which 
I have referred clearly state the Presi- 
dent announced November 26, 1940, “that 
it is the policy of the Government to keep 
factories engaged in defense work open,” 
and according to the Secretary of Labor 
and the Solicitor of Labor, that “the Gov- 
ernment has authority to step in and act 
directly to assure resumption of produc- 
tion.” 

With the policy and the power of the 
Government in mind, I invite your atten- 
tion to the following table, which reviews 
the record of delays from the month— 
November 1940—the policy was an- 
nounced until August 1941, the latest 
month for which figures are available: 
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November monthig labor review 


Number of | Workers involved 
strikes in strikes 


Ending in month 
Beginning in month 
or year 


243) 62, 399)101, 532 
168| 42,615) 61, 57 


BSRESSES 


! Succeeding reports may show slightly different figures 
for the various months due to corrections and additions 
made as later information is received. 


Mr. Speaker, it is evident that in 
August 1941, the last month for which 
statistics were available, there were more 
delays transpiring than at anytime since 
the announcement of the policy of our 
Government by the President in Novem- 
ber 1940. May the announced policy be 
carried out forthwith. 


An American Expeditionary Force 
Doomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


LETTER PRINTED IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following articles 
from the New York Times of August 27, 
1941, and September 15, 1941: 


[From the New York Times of August 
27, 1941] 


Fears ror Troop TRANSPORT—FOoORMER MILI- 
TARY RAILWAYS HEAD TELLS DIFFICULTIES OF 
ANOTHER A. E. F. 


To the EpiTror oF THE NEw York TimEs: 

In view of the proposals that are being 
made for the dispatch of an American expedi- 
tionary force to foreign parts, it is well that 
the country should be made to understand 
what this will mean. 

In the last World War some 58 percent of 
the needs of our Army in France were to be 
supplied from European sources, leaving less 
than 42 percent to be brought from the 
United States. Despite this local aid, it was 








with the utmost difficulty that only 60 per- 
cent of the estimated portion requiring pas- 
sage through the 31 Atlantic, Mediterranean, 
and Channel ports of France was squeezed 
through them for our 2,000,000 men in the 
fall of 1918. Contributing to this was the 
call for nearly 6,000,000 dead-weight tons of 
ocean shipping against an available supply 
of but 3,549,520 tons, exclusive of British 
troop ships. 

The resulting shortage in supplies gravely 
threatened the success of American arms, 
coupled as it was with inadequate means of 
transportation leading to the firing line many 
hundred miles away. The allied forces, in- 
cluding ours, were in no position to follow up 
the enemy were he to fall back to the Rhine. 
It was even proposed that American soldiers 
should be marched to the far-off front be- 
cause of the lack of transport. 

In the face of this crisis it was neverthe- 
less planned as late as October 1918, a month 
or so preceding Armistice Day, that the Amer- 
ican Army should be more than doubled to 
4,585,000 men by the following June, with its 
needs from home increased to upward of 
5,000 locomotives, 127,000 freight cars, and a 
vast amount of other materials, and its ocean 
fleet needs expanded to something like 10,- 
000,000 dead-weight tons. But for the sur- 
render of the enemy where he stood, instead 
of retreating beyond the reach of the stalled 
forces of the Allies and our own, history 
might have had a different tale to tell. 

All this, too, was in a country where the 
ports, railroads, highways, inland waterways, 
and local sources of supply were in friendly 
hands. As bad as was the situation under 
such favorable conditions, it will be infinitely 
worse if in the present world conflict forced 
landings must be made, and a great army 
with its impedimenta moved through dam- 
aged ports and thence inland over wrecked 
lines of communication in a scorched coun- 
try of starving populations from which little 
or nothing may be picked up on the way. 
Can we meet it is the question. 

WILLIAM J. WiLcus, 
Former Director of Military Railways 
and Deputy Director General of 
Transportation, A. E. F. 


ASCUTNEY, VT., August 25, 1941. 


[From the New York Times of September 15, 
1941] 


Errors Not To BE Repeatep—A. E. F. TRANs- 
PORTATION HEAD RECALLS THE MISTAKES OF 
1918 WirH WARNING 


To the Eprror OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 


Events since the publication of my letter 
in your issue of August 27 lead me again to 
address you. I do this in the prayerful hope 
that some heed in high places will be paid to 
a note of warning from one who in the last 
World War had intimately to do with that of 
which he now speaks. 

When it became known to us in France in 
the spring of 1918 that our troops, at the rate 
of 300,000 fighting men a month, were to be 
trahsported overseas in ships in which grossly 
inadequate provision was to be made for their 
land necessities, we who bore the responsibil- 
ity for their movement inland, with their 
supplies, raised our voices in protest without 
avail. 

The anticipated break-down as a result of 
this suicidal policy really came to pass in the 
succeeding fall, when we faced a transporta- 
tion crisis. Had the war continued, with its 
call for but little short of 5,000,000 Americans 
in France by the summer of 1919, as was ex- 
pected by Marshal Foch and so expressed to 
General Bliss “not more than 30 days before 
the armistice,” our country would have suf- 
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fered from a debacle without parallel in 
history. 
CHURCHILL’S CONFESSION 

It was not until 1927, nearly a decade later, 
that Winston Churchill made the following 
confession in his The World Crisis, 1916-18, 
volume II, pages 196-197: . 

“We spent the whole of the 30th [of 
March 1918] at the front, saw all the com- 
manders, got sufficiently near the shells to 
satisfy the President of the Council [Cle- 
menceau], dined with Pétain in his head- 
quarters train, and returned to Paris after 
midnight. Tired out, I was about to go to 
bed, when a long cipher telegram from the 
Prime Minister arrived. Mr. Lloyd George 
repeated the message he had that day sent 
to President Wilson appealing for the dis- 
patch of American troops on the largest pos- 
sible scale, whether formed in divisions or in 
the smallest formations, or even as drafts to 
British units. 

“He directed me to see Clemenceau at 
once and to urge him in a separate telegram 
to support this appeal in the strongest man- 
ner. The Tiger received me at 9 a. m., quite 
unaffected by the fatigue of the previous 
day, and wrote, while I waited, a most 
vigorous and moving appeal. The action 
which President Wilson took in response to 
these requests was courageous in the last 
degree. Henceforward the main effort of the 
United States was to send men to France 
up to the fullest limit of ocean transport. 
In large formations or in small, trained or 
half trained, without regard to armament, 
equipment, or supplies, American manhood 
was to proceed to the war. 

“The use to be made of all these great 
numbers of men, their organization, their 
training, their ammunition, their food and 
clothing—all were questions to be solved 
later on. This was an act of faith of the 
highest merit. No one who did not possess 
that intense form of power which comes 
from expressing the will of a free people 
could have dared to decree a policy in ap- 
pearance so improvident and even reckless.” 

WARNING AGAINST REPETITION 

Surely it behooves our country not to be 
led again into the adoption of a policy ad- 
mitted by Winston Churchill to have been 
“improvident and even reckless,” by those 
of another country professing to be our 
friends. To close our eyes to this experience 
is to’invite death and suffering to our men, 
serving without “their organization, their 
training, their ammunition, their food and 
clothing,” termed “questions to be solved 
later on.” We must in this be on our guard, 
especially as our War Department is be- 
lieved to have readopted a military trans- 
portation organization which at the begin- 
ning of our entry into the last World War 
was proved to be unsound. 

In answer to this note of warning it is ar- 
gued by many that our Army is not to be 
sent overseas. That was the cry in the 
spring of 1917, when it was officially an- 
nounced that our contribution to the joint 
effort against the enemy was to be limited to 
naval operations, money, and supplies. Once 
in the war, however, the cry was changed to 
one for an army, rising from 500,000 men at 
first to nine times that number later on. 

If the country is again to be embroiled in 
war, in accordance with the will of the peo- 
ple expressed through Congress, as provided 
for in the Constitution, this lesson of the 
past should not be ignored. Knowing what 
I do from personal experience, I should deem 
myself unpatriotic to the last degree were I 
to remain silent in this time of peril. 

Wiru1AmM J. Witcus, 
Former Director of Military Railways and 

Deputy Director General of Transportation, 

A. E. F. 

ASCUTNEY, VT., September 12, 1941. 
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RESOLUTION OF MICHIGAN MARKETING 
QUOTA PROTEST ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include a resolution adopted 
October 1, 1941, by the Michigan Market- 
ing Quota Protest Association pledging 
the membership of that organization to 
support an organized effort to halt the 
regimentation of farmers of America. 

The resolution follows: 


Pledging themselves to the support of 
organized effort to halt the regimentation of 
the farmers of the United States, executive 
leaders and delegates, representing six Michi- 
gan counties, adopted the following at a pro- 
test meeting, October 1, 1941, at the Ailenel 
Hotel, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 

“We, the Michigan Marketing Quoto Pro- 
test Association, following the aims, purposes, 
and basic principles of this organization, 
resolve: 

“We demand that the innerent constitu- 
tional rights of the American farmer be pre- 
served, to wit: 

“That the A. A. A. Act of 1938 violates cer- 
tain of the rights and leads directly to the 
further regimentation of the American 
farmer, and we demand the repeal thereof 
and of subsequent amendments thereto. 

“Especially we condemn the increase of the 
wheat penalty to 49 cents per bushel placed 
upon the wheat crop of 1941, 6 months after 
the crop was planted, particularly when the 
tariff on foreign-grown imported wheat or 
foreign-grown imported milling wheat is only 
42 cents per bushel, and on foreign-grown 
imported feed wheat only about 5 cents per 
bushel. 

“Furthermore, we condemn any future im- 
position of any crop penalty on the American 
farmer. 

“We abhor the bureaucratic and alien ad- 
ministration of the A. A. A. program and the 
autocratic abuses thereof. 

“We declare it to be the inherent right of 
every American farmer to manage, control, 
and operate his own farm according to his 
own judgment. 

“We believe that the blue printing of the 
farms of America to be along the same line as 
that which in the beginning was adopted by 
Stalin in Russia prior to the reducing of the 
farms of that country to collection farms and 
the liquidating of the owners thereof. 

“We recommend that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the members of the Michigan 
congressional delegation.” 

H. 8S. ATCHINSON, 
President. 

KENNETH C. WEBER, 
Secretary. 
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Why Arm Ships To Carry Cargoes Which 
Do Not Exist? 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
a worker, compelled by Government fiat 
to buy a license to work on national de- 
fense, is asking whether Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt really wants production of 
munitions for national defense. If he 
does, some of these workers suggest that 
he clear the way to the factory gates be- 
fore he arms our merchant ships, which 
are supposed to carry munitions of war 
to Britain and her allies. 

It is all very well to arm ships and send 
sailors and marines to convoy muni- 
tions of war to Britain, but where can 
the ships get their cargoes when pickets 
block the entrances to the factory gates? 

A newspaper clipping sent in yester- 
day morning by a worker states, among 
other things, that, at the strike at the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation plant 
at Gary, the strike shut down 6 of the 
company’s 11 blast furnaces in the Chi- 
cago yard where production was on a 50- 
percent basis. 

Workers at the tin mill, closed on the 
llth, were turned back by pickets, and 
1,600 workers on the 8 o’clock shift 
walked out, and while but 150 took part 
in the blast furnacemen’s unexplained 
action, that action threw 2,250 employees 
out of work. 

On a previous occasion when this same 
plant was closed down because of a strike, 
the trade publication, Iron Age, estimated 
that, had the strike not occurred, the 
company would have manufactured steel 
enough to build 41 submarines. 

The Gary and the South Chicago plants 
have a daily capacity of 27,000 tons of 
steel. Every day’s shutdown means a loss 
of material sufficient to construct 2,000 
tanks. 

The administration knows how to get 
production. The President said on one 
occasion that we could have both re- 
armament and what the new dealers call 
social gains. But, as usual, his words do 
not match his acts, for, at Gary, police 
are not called unless the union joins in 
a request for their services; that is, those 
who beat and send would-be workers to 
the hospital need not fear the local police 
nor the State troops, nor need they fear 
that the Federal Government will inter- 
fere. Quite the contrary. The union 
calls the police to interfere only when 
union men get the worst of the fight they 
start. 

One S. W. O. C. spckesman was quoted 
as saying that “every time the Govern- 
ment has stepped in, the Labor Mediation 
Board has given us just about what we 
wanted anyway.” That statement is all 
too true. 

The National Mediation Board, the O. 
P. M., and Sidney Hillman have been 


using the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment to force the closed shop and the 
check-off on employers. Even in the 
North American strike, where the Presi- 
dent took over the plant, it is now as- 
serted that practically all of the union’s 
demands were granted. We know, too, 
that in the strike at the Kearny ship- 
yards the Mediation Board sought to 
compel American citizens to join the 
union and buy licenses to work. 

The worker who sent me the letter 
from Gary also enclosed a newspaper 
picture showing one woman who desired 
to work crawling over an iron fence to 
get to her job, while another, Julia Halas, 
26 years old, who had worked in the plant 
for 5 years and was seeking to join the 
A. F. of L., was dragged out of the plant 
bodily. The C. I. O. objected to a mem- 
bership drive by the A. F.of L. It is said 
that 15 girls, belonging to the A. F. of L. 
and determined to hold their jobs, were 
the cause of the walkout in the tin mill. 

The letter which accompanied these 
clippings was from a worker whose name, 
for obvious reasons, is omitted. The 
letter reads as follows: 

Gary, Inp., October 12, 1941. 

Dear Simm: A great many news articles are 
distorted or are untrue. The enclosed clip- 
ping is a true write-up of the conditions in 
the Carnegie-Illinois steel plant at this place. 
The C. I. O. picket the gates and any worker 
who does not show a paid-up C, I. O. dues 
book is not allowed to work. 

The mayor nor the police give us no pro- 
tection whatever. You wiil either pay up, 
go home, or if you try to get in the plant, 
you will surely get handled roughly. 

I supposed we were fighting Hitler to keep 
our liberty. I see now that we are not. We 
have no liberty here. If a secret vote were 
taken here, not 15 percent would vote for 
the C. I. O. and not 10 percent of the C.I. O. 
members would vote for the check-off. 

The only way in my estimation to settle 
conditions here is about 1,000 soldiers (and 
there are surely plenty of them now). All 
they have to do is teil the men to go to work 
or stay home. They will be protected. Ninety 
percent will go to work and production will 
boom. 

I can’t see how F. D. R. favors the only 
people who retard his armament program. 
He either does not want production or he 
does and don’t know how to get it. We don’t 
want a closed shop, check-off, nor do we want 
the C. I. O. Now they demand $3 initiation 
fee and $12 dues or paying 1 year ahead. 

Billions for defense and a dollar a month 
for John L. Lewis. 


Last evening’s paper, October 14, 
carries the news that a picket line at the 
gates of this same plant and groups of 
union leaders entering the plant will 
carry on what they call a dues inspection, 
and that every worker in the steel mill 
who cannot show a C.I. O. union card will 
be thrown out. 

The S. W. O. C. officials announced 
that every one of the 30,000 Carnegie-Illi- 
nois employees would either join the 
union or lose his job. This means that, 
although the House has voted some $13,- 
000,000,000, none of the material which 
that fund is supposed to purchase will 
be produced at this plant unless the 
workers buy a license to work from the 
Cie. 

A man must have a license to operate 
a motor vehicle, to operate a beer parlor, 
to peddle in cities, and for many other 
purposes, but never before in the history 
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of our country has the Government lent 
its aid to an organization, which was not 
a governmental agency, which presumed 
to force a man to purchase a license in 
order to earn a livelihood. 

A jurisdictional dispute at Pascagoula, 
Miss., tied up a $150,000,000 Government 
ship contract and a $35,000,000 muni- 
tions plant at Weldon Springs, Md., 
while a strike of A. F. of L. carpenters 
crippled construction on the Houston, 
Tex., Shipbuilding Corporation’s $9,- 
000,000 plant. The Houston concern has 
$140,000,000 in defense orders, a part of 
which are for 31 ships for the Maritime 
Commission and 4 net layers for the 
Navy. 

In the meantime, Government acquisi- 
tion of the Bendix plant o* Air Associates, 
Inc., at Bendix, N. J., was awaited after 
plant officials and representatives of the 
C. I. O. (U. A. W.) reported they were 
deadlocked in negotiations which had 
been pending to end the month-old 
strike. The dispute arises over the de- 
mand of C. I. O. men for reinstatement, 
the company having agreed to take them 
back as soon as jobs were available; the 
union insisting that they be placed on 
the my roll whether jobs were available 
or not. 

In St. Louis, Mo., because of the activi- 
ties of the notorious “Buck” Newell, whose 
police record I called to the attention of 
the House sometime ago, Merrill C. Meigs, 
chief of the aircraft branch of the Office 
of Production Management, reported to 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

It has been necessary to take the contract 
for Army transport planes, amounting to 
$2,000,000 a month, away from St. Louis and 
to transfer it to Buffalo because of the delays 
in finishing the Curtiss-Wright plant here, 
which is 3 to 4 months behind schedule. 

We don’t know the issues; we only know the 
results. Hitler doesn’t wait for settlement of 
such disputes. 


Because the Hillsdale (Mich.) Steel 
Products Co. has a contract with the 
A. F. of L. and there is a dispute between 
that organization and the U. A. W.- 
C. I. O., the Spicer Manufacturing Co. of 
Toledo, Ohio, which has a contract with 
the C. I. O., has been closed by a sympa- 
thetic boycott strike of the C. I. O., which 
refuses to handle transmissions made by 
the A. F. of L. at Hillsdale, and 2,200 men 
are out of work in Toledo. 

Army officials are reported to be wor- 
ried because the strike cripples the pro- 
duction of light 13-ton tanks by the 
aon Car & Foundry Co. at Berwick, 

a. 

This one strike threatens also a shut- 
down of operations of the White Motor 
Co. at Cleveland, making half-ton scout 
cars, and a shut-down of the Ford Motor 
Co. plant, insofar as it applies to the mak- 
ing of jeep cars, as well as the curtailment 
in the production of half-ton scout cars 
made by the Willys-Overland Co. 

According to War Department officials, 
as reported by the press, the Spicer-Hills- 
dale dispute, which, it is said, grew out of 
alleged discrimination at Hillsdale against 
two C. I. O. workers, threatened to stop 
70 percent of the Nation’s entire combat 
program of tanks, “jeeps,” armored 
trucks, personnel and scout cars. 

In the meantime, at the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, 11 steamfitters who refused 








to join in an illegal strike have asked the 
court to protect them against an A. F. of 
L. union, which has refused to accept 
their dues and to certify them as in good 
standing. 

The Ford Motor Co. is in trouble again. 
Having granted every demand of the 
Cc. I. O., it is now told by the N. L. R. B., 
which persecuted it for years, that its 
contract with the C. I. O. cannot be main- 
tained because it has no right, under the 
N. L. R. A., to collect dues from A. F. of L. 
members and turn them over to the 
Cc. I. O. Ford is being threatened with 
a suit to compel it to refund to the 
A. F. of L. employees the money which 
it has deducted from paychecks and paid 
to the C. I. O. 

The N. L. R. A. is enforced by the 
N. L. R. B. when it suits its purpose. It 
is misconstrued and violated by the 
O. P. M. and the National Mediation 
Board whenever either of those organiza- 
tions desires to do so. 

One of the Washington morning 
papers carries the headline, “Strikes still 
impede work at shipyards.” On another 
page we find this caption, “Strike halts 
grading work at two airports,” and, read- 
ing the news item, we discover that A. F. 
of L. men are on strike because a C. I. O. 
man who owned a steam shovel—and 
steam shovels are scarce—had been em- 
ployed. 

The President is hell-bent on giving 
Hitler a licking, but he will not do a thing 
to interfere with the racketeering carried 
on by his politica] union friends, who are 
ho!ding up the production of the very 
things which are necessary to the de- 
struction of the Axis Powers. 

More and more people are reaching 
the conclusion that the administration is 
not really sincere in its demand for na- 
tional defense; that it is merely engaged 
in a spending campaign, with both eyes 
on the 1942 and 1944 elections. 

What a contrast between the present 
administration, where our national debt 
is increasing at the rate of a billion 
dollars a month, and that of two preced- 
ing Republican administrations, where, 
after the last war, Republicans lowered 
taxes and paid off a billion dollars a year 
on the national debt contracted under a 
previous Democratic administration, 

Truly, it is time that the President and 
the new dealers forget partisan politics 
and give a little thought to the preserva- 
tion of our Nation. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, in to- 
day’s paper there are two very interesting 
items, The first one says they are going 
to slash Budget expenditures by a billion 
dollars. I will bet you that is never done. 
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We were promised several months ago 
that these nondefense government 
agencies would cut out their extravagance 
and that has never been done, and yet a 
tax bill that the people are going to be 
very much interested in has been passed. 

Another matter on which I want to 
comment is with respect to the Office of 
Production Management and Priorities 
and all of the headaches that are coming 
to the American people through this vast 
superstructure that is running the coun- 
try. Small business men are going to be 
put out of business unless something is 
done. 

Starting in January 1940, or there- 
abouts, the Advisory Commission to the 
National Defense Council was created. It 
has folded up, and since that time numer- 
ous agencies have been created, in suc- 
cession, to handle national-defense prob- 
lems. The Office of Production Manage- 
ment is the latest, and it has created 
a number of boards and bureaus. They 
have all failed. The end is not yet in 
sight. Under priorities orders, many 
small businessmen in my district, and all 
over the country, face extinction or ruin. 
Congress should not approve of this Gov- 
ernment policy. I am opposed to it. It 
will increase unemployment in localities 
that can least afford such a program. 
The O. P. M. should avoid dislocation in 
industry wherever possible, and I hope 
that businessmen, with some common 
sense, will be placed in responsible posi- 
tions so that such a result may be at- 
tained. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to call 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House a serious problem which confronts 
the various rural-electrification cooper- 
ative associations throughout the coun- 
try. I have familiarity with the situa- 
tion in Minnesota, and it is for that rea- 
son that I point out the acute condition 
at this time. Under orders issued by the 
Office of Production Management, no 
priorities for copper wire are now ayail- 
able. Without copper wire the rural elec- 
trification program cannot proceed. My 
attention has been called to one specific 
project in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Minnesota where houses have 
been wired in anticipation of completion 
of the project this fall. Unless copper 
wire is available, this project faces in- 
definite delay. Representatives of the 
cooperative association which has been 
affected by the new developments have 
called on me in Washington and they 
have been refused permission to erect the 
poles on the project and have been told 
that this permission cannot be obtained 
until such time as they are guaranteed 
the delivery of copper wire. 

We appreciate the difficulties faced by 
those in charge of priorities and realize 
full well that national-defense needs are 
paramount. These remarks are not in- 
tended as criticism of the Government 
agencies. The farm area where rural 
electrification projects are under way is 
just as necessary to national defense as 
any other area. At this time, the farmers 
are faced with a shortage of help. Young 
men are either in the Army or are work- 
ing in industrial centers, and the fathers 
and mothers, well along in years, face 
additional burdens as a result of this sit- 
uation. In the Government program of 
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increased production, for example, eggs, 
butter, and cheese, electricity helps to in- 
crease the production. Modern farmers 
have electric lights in their hen houses 
and in their barns, and operate machin- 
ery for the grinding of grain by electricity. 
In many ways their efficiency is pro- 
moted when rural electrification projects 
are completed and its advantages made 
possible. 

Last year, I suggested to national-de- 
fense officials that there would be a 
shortage of steel and a shortage of cop- 
per and we discussed this problem at 
great length. I was assured that there 
would be a shortage of neither of these 
materials and that ample supplies of 
copper were coming from South America. 
At the conference I pointed out that the 
copper mines of Michigan and the cop- 
per mines in our Western States were 
idle. I was then faced with the argu- 
ment that the defense officials could ob- 
tain copper cheaper in South America 
and that they were not interested in the 
operation of our domestic copper mines. 

In view of recent developments, I think 
these Government agents will have to 
revise their figures and certainly they 
ought to adopt a different policy if the 
country does face, as they say, a serious 
copper shortage now. Our copper mines 
ought to be put to work as a part of the 
national-defense program. [If this is 
done, there should be no difficulty in tak- 
ing care of the demands of copper among 
the industries of this country. 

We are now faced with a rather pe- 
culiar or tough anomaly. We have here 
one agency of the Government, namely, 
the Rural Electrification Administration, 
tied up so that its entire program is at 
a standstill and is destined to failure un- 
less a supply of copper is provided. This 
situation comes about because another 
agency of the Government forbids the 
use of any more copper at this time. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. TINKHAM.: Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of October 13, 1941: 

[From the New York Times of October 
13, 1941] 

Hazarps AGAINST INVASION—BriTaAIn’s Lack 
OF TIME AND Force To AFrrecT PRESENT BaT- 
TLE ARE INDICATED 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

As the situation of the Russian armies— 
engaged in history’s greatest battie—con- 
tinued to be critical over the week end, the 
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mounting demand for diversionary action 
increased in Britain. 

The invasion of the continent of Europe 
by a British Expeditionary Force was long 
ago suggested in Britain, and there is no 
doubt that a thorough general-staff study of 
such an operation has been made. But the 
recent clamor to do something to help Russia 
by relieving the terrific pressure upon the 
Soviet Armies has transcended all such pre- 
vious public expressions, and in itself rep- 
resents an increasing public awareness of 
the gravity of Russia’s plight. 

In some sense, last week’s air raids by the 
British on Norwegian ports and German sea 
communications to the north and the in- 
tensified air offensive against Germany and 
German-occupied countries represented an 
acknowledgment of the public demand for 
action. So, too, did the carefully timed an- 
nouncement that Britain was training semi- 
guerrilla, semi-shock-troop units, known as 
commandos, who would presumably be useful 
in any invasion or "aid on the Continent. 

But these things are tokens. Although 
not to be completely discounted, they can- 
not represent any real relief to hard-pressed 
Russia. Indeed, it is hardly likely that any 
real relief can come in the form of invasion 
of the Continent of Europe. 


FACTORS OF TIME AND STRENGTH 


First, it is probably too late. If an inva- 
sion of the continent was to have been under- 
taken at all, it should have been some months 
ago, when the bulk of Russia’s military 
strength was still in being. Today Russia’s 
situation is such that there is no time to 
prepare and mount an invasion; Russia may 
well have sustained almost mortal losses be- 
fore such an invasion could succeed in its 
objective of drawing off large forces of Ger- 
man troops from the east. 

Russia may well survive the additional 
great losses that appear to be impending 
for her, but if so it will be due to her own 
fighting capacities and to the hardy, tena- 
cious endurance of the Russian character. 
In other words, this is the zero hour; insofar 
as the present battle is concerned only Rus- 
sia can save herself. 

Second, Britain has not the trained divi- 
sions, the planes, the ships, or the equipment 
to undertake, with much hope of success, a 
serious invasion of Europe. 

Germany today has under the swastika at 
least 260 to 300 divisions of all types. John 
J. McCloy, our Assistant Secretary of War, 
recently put the number at the higher figure, 
and estimated that 100 of these divisions had 
not yet been used in Russia. 

Some of the 180 to 200 divisions that have 
been participating in the Russian operations 
have undoubtedly suffered very severe cas- 
ualties and have been withdrawn for replace- 
ments and reorganization. But even if these 
units have been replaced by fresh divisions 
drawn from other parts of Europe, it seems 
certain that the Reich has plenty of troops 
available to police most of the coast of Eu- 
rope—a minimum, perhaps, of 25 divisions, a 
maximum of 100, not engaged in Russia and 
ready for instant action. 

Germany probably has at least one air fleet 
end parts of another—2,500 or more combat 
planes—not engaged in Russia. She has for- 
tified, and closely guards, the most vulnerable 
parts of the coastline, particularly that area 
adjacent to the English Channel in the south, 
where British invasion attempts could be 
best supported by British planes based on 
nearby British airfields. 

SURVEY OF BRITISH FORCES 


In contrast, Britain may have—all over the 
British Empire—50 to 60 divisions. Probably 
a maximum of 10 to 20 would be available 
for any invasion attempt. To transport them 
would require scores—indeed, hundreds—of 
ships; above all, it would require overwhelm- 
ing and continued air superiority. 


Many of the British divisions, moreover, 
are not on a par in training or equipment 
with the Germfn divisions. The American 
marines and soldiers now in Iceland appear 
to be, according to reports from that island, 
considerably better troops than the British 
stationed there. 

Parachute troops are one index of military 
strength—an important one in any attempted 
invasion, for such troops would be of ma- 
terial use in attempts to establish a beach- 
head. The British may have 500, after a 
year of effort; the Germans used thousands 
in Crete. 

And in any serious invasion attempt the 
British would be forced to transport troops 
and supplies by sea over long lines of com- 
munications, whereas the Germans would 
operate over land and with the advantage of 
shorter routes, with the inestimable advan- 
tage that that implies. 

Only in those small areas of the Continent 
within reach of British fighters—areas that 
are, of course, those most strongly fortified 
and defended by the Germans—could the 
British hope for other than transitory air 
equality or superiority, for a landing else- 
where could be supported only by ship-based 
planes that would operate at a disadvantage 
compared to the land-based planes of the 
enemy. 

Moreover, the British are still weak in 
tanks, and particularly in the development 
of that coordinated plane-tank team that is 
the key to land victories today. An invasion 
attempt would require the sacrifice of a great 
deal of shipping, naval and merchant, some- 
thing the British probably cannot yet risk. 

The problem of the serious invasion of the 
Continent of Europe seems, therefore, until 
a major British recruitment of strength, an 
impossible one. Landings could be made, of 
course; can, indeed, be made at any time. 
But once a foothold has been established, and 
the Germans have concentrated to meet the 
British attack, the real problem just begins, 
as Norway showed. It is possible to land; 
but to maintain and extend the beachhead 
with the present forces available to Britain 
is probably impossible. 

However, the very facts that may militate 
against a successful invasion permit success- 
ful amphibian raids, such as those against 
the Lofoten Islands and Spitsbergen. The 
Germans cannot prevent landings; they can- 
not totally prevent such hit-burn-and-run 
raids. For morale value, and in the war of 
economic wastage that is so much a part of 
the greater war, and as diversions of limited 
effect, a large-scale program of such raids 
might well be worth while. 


Seventy-eighth Emancipation Proclama- 
tion Celebration, Springfield, Ill., Mon- 
day, September 22, 1941 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, September 22, 1941, the city of 
Springfield, Ill., home and burial place of 
Abraham Lincoln, observed the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of his signing of the 
Proclamation of Emancipation, 
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An appropriate program, in charge of 
Mr. H. R. Alexander, chairman of the 
general committee of the N. A. A. C. P., 
was arranged, at which time the Honor- 
able Benjamin S. DeBoice, probate judge 
of Sangamon County, and other indi- 
viduals, including myself, were privileged 
to participate. 

My remarks, briefly, were: 


I am happy to appear before you today on 
the important occasion of the seventy-eighth 
anniversary of the signing of the proclama- 
tion of emancipation, one of the world’s 
great humanitarian documents, and to pay 
tribute to the man who made it possible. 

As the present Congressman from the 
Twenty-first Illinois District, which once had 
the rare distinction of being represented in 
the Congress by Mr. Lincoln, I reiterate the 
views of all true Americans when I say that 
Wwe, as beneficiaries of the past and guardians 
of the future, hereby rededicate ourselves to 
the continued observance of the principles 
established by him. His ideals, exemplified 
by the proclamation of emancipation, always 
will be infinite contributions to the great- 
ness of America. 


Judge DeBoice, addressing the assem- 
blage, said: 


By that simple act Abraham Lincoln struck 
the shackles from 4,000,000 of his fellow 
beings, yet there was no fanfare, no blasting 
of trumpets, just a simple straightforward 
proclamation. This act marked the United 
States as the most altruistic and humane 
nation on the face of the globe; and we 
have held that distinction down through 
our history, even unto the present moment, 

Yet today, as we stand here in the presence 
of his sacred clay, we are grieved that the 
work of Abraham Lincoln is still not com- 
pleted. The race he freed from bondage is 
still struggling under a discouraging assort- 
ment of handicaps in our present-day eco- 
nomic and social s ucture. Great progress 
has been made, it is true, and much legisla- 
tion has been enacted into law looking 
toward the completion of the work of 
emancipation, which Abraham Lincoln so 
nobly started. 

It is a slow process and one that cannot 
be hurried, but little by little the walls of 
racial prejudice are crumbling away, and as 
time goes on, and more Booker T. Washing- 
tons and other such leaders pass across the 
stage of human history, the time will ulti- 
mately arrive when the great work of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, started 78 years ago today, will 
be completed and the colored race will take 
its place free from all handicaps and preju- 
dices. 


Among those participating or assisting 
in the program were: The Honorable 
John W. Kapp, mayor of Springfield; 
City Commissioners Willis J. Spaulding, 
Harry B. Luers, and J. A. Van Nattan; 
Rev. R. C. Moore; Mr. O. Jerome Single- 
ton; Thelma Jean Moore; Melba Roberts; 
Mr. Simeon B. Osby; Mrs. Amanda Carr; 
Mr. Charles Maxwell; Rev. Mark Wright; 
Rev. Lyman R. Hubbard; Ruth Sellers; 
Mrs. Edith Mae Kincaznnon; Mrs, Edith 
Saunders; Dr. M. W. Withers; Dr. I. B. 
English; Mrs. Ann Eskridge; Gwendolyn 
Brooks; Rev. John Davis; Mrs. E. L. 
Rogers; Mrs. Warrick Scott; Mrs. Anna 
Page; Mrs. Alvin Kirk; Mrs. J. B. Beck- 
ham; Mrs. Mae Mosby; Miss Vivian Mot- 
tley; and three officials of Sangamon 
County: Probate Clerk L. E. Bird, County 
Auditor Fred R. Dickerson, and State’s 
Attorney Alfred H. Greening. 
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EXTRACTS OF LETTER FROM A NEWS- 
PAPERMAN 





Mr.BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following extracts from a let- 
ter from a newspaperman: 


OctToser 6, 1941. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: It is pathetic the 
waste of paper that comes to us from gov- 
ernmental agencies, and especially from the 
Army and Navy. If thére could be some co- 
ordination of effort on the part of the 
recruiting agencies it would probably make 
better newspaper copy and save the Gov- 
ernment a tremendous amount of money 
and at the same time procure more real pub- 
licity. I estimate 95 percent of the material 
sent by the Army and Navy goes into the 
waste basket. 

It requires nearly an hour each day for 
me to open the mail and throw away that 
portion of the material of which there is no 
possible chance to use. So much of it is pre- 
pared by men who have no more idea than 
a rabbit what constitutes a newspaper arti- 
cle that is printable. 

I just opened a bulletin from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that has 26 pages and is 
enclosed in an envelope that cost at least 5 
cents. Now picture this mailing to the 
15,000 newspaper offices of the Nation and 
estimate the cost. It wouldn’t be so bad if 
the material had value, but it now reposes 
in my waste basket. 

Every time I meet a bunch of newspaper- 
men they discuss the problem of ridding 
their desks of mailings, governmental and 
otherwise, and no one seems to have the 
problem solved. They don’t dare throw 
them away, because out of the whole may 
come a diamond. 

Since Friday of last week the accumulation 
of these releases on my desk has reached a 
height of 4 inches, and I’ll probably spend 
the rest of this afternoon discarding that 
portion that I cannot use. 

Would you like to see some horrible ex- 
amples of this material? 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF. HON, ANTON J, 
JOHNSON, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. JOHNSON of U[Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System from 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1941: 


My fellow Americans, everyone, I believe, 
realizes the grim specter of war is at our door 
and that if we carelessly open that door, war 
will be on us in all its fury. 

I feel it is my duty and privilege to raise 
my voice against war and plead for peace. 
And it is my firm conviction that the best 
way for us to have peace is by being peace- 
ful ourselves. I don’t believe we can have 
peace if we act belligerently. 

These are trying times, and I believe that 
all of us are aware of the fact that whatever 
we do now will affect our Republic for genera- 
tions to come. 

Congress now has before it a proposal call- 
ing for the repeal of the Neutrality Act which 
was first placed on the statute books in 1935. 
When that act was enacted into law it was 
the result of long and earnest study by calm 
and cool minds free from the present war 
hysteria that now influences our thinking. 
The Congress passed that law because it was 
determined that never again should we permit 
ourselves to be dragged into another war not 
of our own making. 

Since the Neutrality Act was passed, Con- 
gress, at the instigation of the administra- 
tion, has amended and made it less effective 
on four different occasions. Now the admin- 
istration demands that the entire act be re- 
pealed, thus removing the last legal bulwark 
we have to keep us out of war. 

Many of you will recall] that arming of our 
merchant ships was the last step we took be- 
fore we got into World War No.1. And that 
is the step the war advocates want us to take 
now. They want us to put guns on our mer- 
chant ships and make warships out of them. 

What chance has any merchant ‘ship with 
small guns fore and aft against a warship or 
submarine? Practically none. How many 
surface raiders or submarines did you ever 
hear of being sunk by armed merchant ships 
in World War No. 1? None. Such poorly 
armed vessels are out of their class when they 
go up against warships and submarines. 
Furthermore, if we arm our merchant vessels 
and permit them to carry contraband of war 
to the war zones, the Germans will have a per- 
fect right under international law to sink 
them wherever they can find them. 

It is generally conceded that only approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our citizens want to 
participate to the fullest possible extent in 
the war. However, the war advocates refuse 
to come out openly and honestly for an im- 
mediate declaration of war by the Concress. 
No; they prefer to move by stealth and -mploy 
subterfuges to get around the laws we have 
placed on the statute books to preserve peace. 

Both the Senate and House have bills intro- 
duced by Members calling for a declaration of 
war, but neither of them have been allowed 
to get out of committee for floor action. The 
war crowd knows all too well what would hap- 
pen if Congress were allowed to vote for or 
against war, and that is the reason why they 
refuse to face the issue fairly and squarely. 
They know they would be utterly routed if the 
elected representatives of the people were per- 
mitted to vote today for or against war. 

I think the warmongers are just waiting 
and hoping for another incendiary incident, 
like the sinking of the Lusitanta. That sort 
of thing would give them the chance they are 
looking for. Then they could let their abnor- 
mal hatreds have full and unrestrained play 
even though they know full well such action 
would bring on boundless human misery to 
their fellow man. 

I firmly believe that if the coming vote in 
Congress on the repeal of the Neutrality Act 
carries, it will be our last chance to vote on 
the question of keeping out of war and that 
our representative form of Government will 
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be doomed. It will probably require another 
revolution to reestablish it, for once this be- 
comes a one-man Government it will stay 
that way until the people rise up and wrest 
the power back to themselves, 

Abraham Lincoln discussed this maiter 
back on February 15, 1848. The Great Eman- 
cipator said: 


“The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. 

“A. LINCOLN.” 

Herndon letter, February 15, 1848. 

Of course, most of us are realistic enough 
to understand that we are now waging an in- 
effective undeclared war on Germany. We 
are doing this under executive order and not 
by an act of Congress. Our Navy is at sea 
charged with the hunting down and sinking 
of Axis submarines and surface raiders. 
United States Marines and Regular Army de- 
tachments are stationed in Iceland only a 
few hundred miles from the theater of war. 
Navy planes are patrolling Atlantic Ocean 
shipping lanes. Dozens of damaged British 
warships are being reconditioned in United 
States shipyards. Each and every one of 
these actions are universally recognized as 
acts of war under the terms of international 
law. 

In other words, we are engaging in offen- 
sive action against the Axis Powers when 
the fact of the matter is we are not even 
prepared to fight a good defensive war on 
our own land. That seems like mighty poor 
strategy to me. I think we have been ma- 
neuvered into a very dangerous position and 
one which is going to get worse. 

I want to talk to you a moment about 
what this war means to you as an individual. 
Last week my colleague, Congressman ALBERT 
ENGEL, of Michigan, in a speech on the floor 
of the House explained that out of the $13,- 
000,000,000 we have appropriated for lend- 
lease purposes, the per capita share of that 
astronomical sum on a State pro rata basis 
amounted to $789,724,000 for Illinois. I was 
astonished, and then I began wondering how 
my own home town of about 8,700 people 
would stack up under the same formula. I 
found out its share of this lend-lease busi- 
ness already amounts to about $870,000 or 
$100 for every man, woman, and child living 
there. 

Then I applied the same yardstick to the 
national debt and discovered that my friends 
back in my home town, as well as every town, 
will have to pay $400 more in taxes to square 
that thing up. That’s where we stand right 
this minute. The per capita debt now totals 
approximately $500 per person. That in- 
cludes everyone—men, women, «nd children. 

At this point, I want to tell you what 
Thomas Jefferson said about debt and in- 
flation. He said, “I consider the fortunes of 
our Republic as depending on the extinguish- 
ment of the public debt before we engage in 
any war. If the debt should once more be 
swelled to a formidable size, its entire dis- 
charge will be despaired of, and we shall be 
committed to a career of debt, corruption, 
and rottenness, closing with revolution.” 
These were the words of Thomas Jefferson. 

In some respects our present situation is 
very much like that which existed in Italy 
before Mussolini and the militaristic crowd 
plunged that unhappy land into war. The 
Italian people did not want to go to war 
any more than the overwhelming majority 
of the American people want war. But Il 
Duce took them in and look where they are 
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now. Thousands of their finest young men 
have been slaughtered because of one man’s 
greed for lordship over his neighbor’s prop- 
erty. And now Mussolini and the Italian 
People are now virtually enslaved by that 
diabolical and insane war genius Hitler. The 
time might come that we too would find our- 
selves enslaved if we go into the war. 

Now here’s another thing that I want to call 
to your attention: France’s downfall came 
through traitorous leadership and ultraradi- 
cal labor leaders. France tried to fight Ger- 
many on a 40-hour workweek. England 
tried the same thing but scon had to give it 
up because it was realized wars cannot be 
won that way. War is about 99 percent hard 
work and 1 percent glory. We should take 
heed ourselves. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose 
that we do go into war—all-out war with 
another expeditionary force to Europe and all 
that gces with it. Who are we going to fight 
and what for? Weil, in the first place if we 
go in we immediately become the enemy of 
Finland, foe of Russia, the nearest thing to 
a pure democracy on this troubled earth. 
Brave, honorable little Finland; the one coun- 
try of them all that sweat blood to pay us her 
first World War debt. 

How about Poland? Don’t forget that God- 
less Russia helped Germany carve up that 
heroic little nation too. Now we are linked 
to the bear that walks iike a man; a ruthless, 
murderous Stalin that can send his best 
friend before a firing squad with utter com- 
placency. So that’s our new ally. Do you 
think you want to team up with that kind 
of monster? Do you want your country to 
spend its substance in a fight to make the 
world safe for communism? That’s what we 
would be doing by coming to the aid of 
Russia. 

Here’s what Stalin said in May 1938: “The 
doctrines of Marx, Engels, and Lenin teach 
us that revolution will immediately follow a 
general war. The chief work before our par- 
ties and cur Communist brothers all over 
the worid must therefore be devoted to mak- 
ing this general war possible.” 

The more the trend in government is 
toward socialism or pure democracy, mean- 
ing direct action of the people without the 
clarifying process of the representative sys- 
tem, the nearer the government comes to an 
autccracy or the totalitarian state. 

Glowing, fairy-tale promises lull the people 
into a false sense of security and almost with- 
out their knowing it the usurper takes over 
the reins of government. Thus the transition 
from the socialistic ideology result in a one- 
man rule, be he an imperator, autocrat, or 
dictator. The titie he assumes means noth- 
ing except gratification of his own ideas of 
personal importance and grandeur. 

This was the history of ancient Rome and 
Greece. It is the modern history of Ger- 
many, Italy, and Russia. It is the trend in 
this country today. Our founding fathers, 
with the knowledge of the rise and fall of 
nations of the Old World, established here 
a@ republic, occupying middle ground between 
autocracy on the one hand and mobocracy 
on the other. It was a representative system 
builded on a written constitution, prescrib- 
ing limits and bounds of delegated and re- 
served powers. 

We have kept it inviolate for more than 
150 years with remarkably few amendments, 
and they only by due process of the terms 
of the Constitution itself. The question now 
is, Can we still keep it? I am sure we can 
if we remain at peace, and equally sure that 
we can’t if we do not. 

Friends, there is only one safe road to 
peace, and that is by being peaceful our- 
selves. By that I don’t mean that we should 
be unprepared. Quite the contrary. I will 
vote for anything that in my considered 
judgment will contribute to the defense of 
this country. 

And if in the event that we do get into 
War by an act of Congress, even if there be 


but a 1-vote majority to take us in, then 
you, I, and every American will join with 
the immortal Stephen Decatur who so forth- 
rightly declared, “My country, in her inter- 
course with foreign nations—may she always 
be right—but right or wrong, my country.” 
Thank you. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Arthur Sears Henning, 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
Octoker 12, 1941: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Oc- 
tober 12, 1941] 


NevutraLiry Law BLocKep ROooseEve.t’s ArT- 
TEMPTS TO Forst LEAGUE POLICIES ON UNITED 
STATES 

(By Arthur Sears Henning) 


The neutrality law, which President Roose- 
velt has asked Congress to emasculate, was 
designed to keep the United States from be- 
coming involved in foreign wars. 

Although modified by the repeal of the 
arms embargo in 1939 and by the Lend-Lease 
Act of 1941 the neutrality law has achieved 
its purpose up to date. As a result of those 
provisions of the law forbidding the arming 
of American-fiag merchant ships and barring 
Americans and American ships from the war 
zones, there have been no incidents of the 
sort that led up to the entrance of the 
United States into the European war 1917. 
This time there have been only three col- 
lisions up to date between German war craft 
and ships flying the American flag, and in 
none was there a life lost. 


PROVISIONS UNDER FIRE 


It is these two provisions, which have op- 
erated to minimize the danger of clashes with 
the belligerents, that the President now pro- 
poses to strike from the neutrality law. 

The neutrality legislation was voted orig- 
inally by Congress in 1935, expanded in 1936, 
and expanded again and strengthened in 1937. 
It was frankly isolationist. Its mandatory 
arms embargo applying to all belligerents 
alike was designed to prevent internationally 
minded Mr. Roosevelt from using the em- 
bargo power to help one belligerent and injure 
another in accord with his scheme to quar- 
antine aggressor nations, whereby America 
was to furnish armed forces for policing the 
world. 

Every time the neutrality legislation came 
up in Congress the President employed all his 
influence to kill its more important provi- 
sions, such as the mandatory feature of the 
arms embargo. Every time he was over- 
whelmingly defeated, though he gained a 
measure of discretionary power in the 1937 
act. 

SIGNED LEGISLATION 


Every time he wound up by signing the 
legislation, though not without criticizing it, 
and finally pointed to it with pride as the 
shield and buckler of our immunity from in- 
volvement in foreign war. Now he says he 
made a mistake in not vetoing the legislation. 
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There is no doubt that, had he done so, the 
measure would have been passed over a veto. 
The principle of the neutrality legislation 
was wholly at variance with that of the 
League of Nations. Under the League cove- 
nant to preserve peace by force of arms there 
is no such thing as neutrality. As a disciple 
of the league, Mr. Roosevelt did not believe 
in the principle of neutrality. As the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice President in 1920 
he stumped the country for the League. 
The country voted overwhelmingly against 
the League, thereby going on record in favor 
of the principle of neutrality, in the only 
referendum ever afforded on the question. 


RECANTED IN 1932 


Mr. Roosevelt and other internationalists 
were down but not out. They bided their 
time. True, in 1932 Mr. Roosevelt recanted 
his devotion to the League, but only suffi- 
ciently to get William R. Hearst’s support for 
the Presidential nomination. 

Once elected he set out immediately to 
align the United States with the League. He 
caused his roving ambassador, Norman H. 
Davis, to pledge the powers American par- 
ticipation in a conditional consultative pact 
in return for disarmament. The deal, how- 
ever, fell through because the European pow- 
ers would not agree to disarm. 

The first move toward general neutrality 
legislation appeared near the end of the 
Hoover administration when the late Senator 
William E. Borah introduced a resolution au- 
thorizing the Executive to embargo export of 
arms to any country he might designate. 


DROPPED LIKE HOT CAKE 


When it was pointed out to him that under 
the resolution, which supposedly emanated 
from the State Department, the Executive 
could discriminate among belligerents in the 
League of Nations manner, Senator Borah 
dropped it like a hot brick. 

That, however, was just the kind of neu- 
trality Mr. Roosevelt wanted, and when he 
came into office a few weeks later he caused 
the Borah resolution to be revived. The Re- 
publicans immediately objected that the reso- 
lution embodied the League policy of- dis- 
crimination against aggressors and would 
permit the Executive to employ arms em- 
bargocs unneutrally. The House passed the 
resolution, but the Senate amended it to 
apply an arms embargo impartially to all 
nations. That was the kind of neutrality Mr. 
Roosevelt did not want, so the House refused 
to accept the Senate amendment and the 
measure failed. 


RUMBLINGS OF WAR 


The Senate investigation in 1934 of muni- 
tions manufacturers and the causes of our 
involvement in the European war in 1917, 
together with the ensuing rumblings of war 
in Africa, produced a public demand for legis- 
lation to prevent involvement of the United 
States in a foreign war. The administration 
had a bill introduced in the House August 17, 
1935, giving the President discretionary power 
to embargo export of arms to any or all 
belligerents, but did not press for its passage. 

In the Senate, however, members of the 
Munitions Investigating Committee, contend- 
ing that we were drawn into the Great War 
by our loans and exports of arms to the Allies, 
threatened to stall all legislation unless a 
neutrality law were enacted. The immediate 
result was the passage by the Senate of a bill 
providing for a mandatory arms embargo 
applying to all belligerents alike. 

In the House the President sought a discre- 

ionary embargo, which would enable him to 

join with the League of Nations in withhold- 
ing arms from Italy, but furnishing them to 
Ethiopia, in the war then brewing. 


GAINS CONCESSION 


The isolationists frankly stated that such 
discrimination would involve us in the war, 
for which reason they would tie the Presi- 
dent’s hands with a mandatory nondiscrim- 








inatory embargo. The President was com- 
pelled to agree to the mandatory embargo, 
gaining only the concession limiting the life 
of the act to six months. 

This 1935 act in addition to the mandatory 
embargo of “arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war” provided that Americans would 
take passage on belligerent vessels at their 
own risk. The President was empowered to 
bar foreign submarines from American 
waters and deny the use of American ports as 
bases for supply of belligerent ships at sea. 

In signing the bill the President said the 
“objective is wholly good” but criticized the 
mandatory embargo which deprived him of 
the discretion to apply an embargo in con- 
junction with other nations in such manner 
as to “promote peace.” That is, this Neu- 
trality Act would not permit him to co- 
operate with the League in the application 
of sanctions to a belligerent. 


EXCEEDS BOU:"DS 


Though thus restrained by the prevailing 
isolationist sentiment in Congress the Presi- 
dent exceeded all bounds in his determina- 
tion to aid the League in halting Mussolini’s 
war on Ethiopia. He proclaimed the embargo 
on the export of specified arms and then went 
beyond the law in declaring that Americans 
would engage at their own risk in trade in 
all commodities with the belligerents. Thus 
he withdrew the protection of their Govern- 
ment from Americans engaged in lawful 
trade and abandoned the American principle 
of freedom of the seas. 

By moral suasion and threats, the Presi- 
dent then undertook to stop export of oil, 
scrap iron, coal, cotton, and other unem- 
bargoed commodities to Italy. He was ex- 
pecting the League to apply similar sanc- 
tions to Italy. But England got cold feet, 
fearing war with Mussolini, and the League 
ran out on Mr. Roosevelt, leaving him and 
his oil embargo out on a limb. Mussolini 
declared the President’s action an unfriendly 
act, and Mr. Roosevelt promptly beat a re- 
treat. Mussolini then got his American oil. 


LOANS, CREDITS FORBIDDEN 


In February 1936 Congress extended the 
life of the Neutrality Act to May 1, 1937, and 
added provisions forbidding loans and cred- 
its to belligerents and making mandatory 
the extension of the arms embargo to addi- 
tional states becoming involved in war. The 
President again failed to defeat the manda- 
tory embargo. A few months later, how- 
ever, he was referring to the Neutrality Act 
as a measure that would keep us out of war. 

In the 1937 act the President gained a 
measure of discretionary power. The em- 
bargo remained mandatory and applicable to 
all belligerents but did not come into oper- 
ation unless the President were to proclaim 
that a state of war existed. Under this pro- 
vision he has been enabled to avoid applying 
the embargo whenever he saw fit, as in the 
cases of the Chino-Japanese, the Russo-Fin- 
nish, and the Russo-German wars. The act 
also prohibited the transportation of arms 
to belligerents in American vessels. 


“STAKE” IN FOREIGN WARS 


Furthermore, it was forbidden to export 
goods to belligerents until title to their pos- 
session should be transferred to foreign inter- 
ests. This was designed to prevent American 
interests from obtaining a stake in a foreign 
war such as was widely believed to have got 
us into the Great War. The arming of mer- 
chant ships was forbidden. The President 
Was empowered to define combat areas from 
which Americans and American ships would 
be excluded. 

As the shadows of war settled over Europe 
in 1939, the President sought to obtain the 
repeal of the arms embargo and such other 
modification of the Neutrality Act as would 
give him a free hand to aline the United 
States with Great Britain and France against 
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Germany. He failed to make any headway, 
and Congress adjourned without action. 
PROVISIONS NULLIFIED 

Then a few weeks later war broke out and 
the President summoned Congress to repeal 
the arms embargo which was operating to 
deprive Britain and France of American im- 
plements of war. After a great battle in 
Congress the President won the repeal. 

Passage of the lend-lease bill served to 
nullify other provisions of the Neutrality Act. 
Under the Neutrality Act, credit could not 
be extended to Britain and France to buy 
American arms, but the same result was at- 
tained by the provisions to lend and lease 
American products. Likewise, it became no 
longer unneutral to allow the repair of bel- 
ligerent vessels in our ports. 

The Lend-Lease Act forbade the convoying 
of merchant ships by American naval vessels, 
but this provision has been virtually nulli- 
fied by the President’s “neutrality patrol” of 
indefinite limits and his orders to the Navy 
to shoot German war craft on sight. 





Dr. Edmund A. Babler State Park 
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ADDRESS OF HON. OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, conser- 
vation of our national resources is a prob- 
lem which has had more attention in the 
last 10 years than ever in the history of 
the country. It is a problem that must 
be continually advanced. At the present 
time we might say that the program 
adopted by the Federal Government in 
connection with the various States is in 
its infancy. There is so much yet to be 
done that the benefits that will accrue in 
the end are well worthy of the money 
that is being spent. We still have in this 
country nearly 200,000,000 acres of forest 
land owned publicly. While some of this 
is owned by the various States, the great 
majority of this acreage is in the posses- 
sion of the National Government. It is 
my intention now to speak solely of con- 
servation from the standpoint of recrea- 
tion. 

Missouri, and especially the vicinity of 
St. Louis, has been extremely fortunate 
due to the activities of Mr. Jacob L. 
Babler, a resident of St. Louis, who, some 
years ago, conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing what is now known as the Dr. 
Edmund A. Babler Memorial State Park. 
Dr. Babler was a nationally known physi- 
cian and surgeon. In order to honor his 
memory, his brother purchased 2,400 
acres, a beautiful tract of land, in St. 
Louis County. This he donated to the 
State of Missouri, also creating a trust 
fund, the interest of which is to be used 
for the upkeep of the park. While this 
is a State park, nevertheless the National 
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Park Service, cooperating with the con- 
servation commission of Missouri, has, 
with the aid of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, developed a beautiful playground. 
It is within a short distance of St. Louis, 
can be reached by two major highways, 
improvements are still being made, and 
it is the intention to dedicate this park 
early next year. There has already been 
placed in the park a large bronze statue, 
mounted on a great granite base, of Dr. 
Edmund A. Babler. The Secretary of 
the Interior, Hon. Harold L. Ickes, de- 
livered the principal address at the 
unveiling of this statue. 

Hon. Forrest C. Donnell, Governor of 
Missouri, this year set aside September 
21 as a day to discuss an idea to annually 
bring together those interested in con- 
servation. ‘The purpose is to interest 
civic-minded people in the State parks 
as well as the forest reservations in our 
State. Some 500 outstanding business 
and professional men, as well as those in 
official public positions, assembled on 
that day at the Babler State Park, and, 
as a result of that meeting, once a year 
in the future similar meetings will be 
held. It is to be hoped that other citizens 
will follow in the footsteps of Mr. Jacob 
L. Babler and provide large acreage for 
the enjoyment of the people of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, Hon. Oscar L. Chapman, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, de- 
livered a most interesting address on 
Missouri day at the Dr. Babler State 
Park, and under the permission granted 
me, I include that address as part of my 
remarks. The address follows: 


Three years ago it was the privilege of the 
Department of the Interior to participate in 
the unveiling of the bronze statue of the late 
Dr. Edmund A. Babler, whose memory has 
been perpetuated also in a beautiful State 
park—the gift of his brother, Mr. Jacob Bab- 
ler, to the people of this State. 

At that time the Secretary of the Interior 
was your guest of honor. Addressing you on 
the subject of our expanding State and Na- 
tional parks, the Secretary paid tribute to 
the generosity and public spirit of Mr. Babler. 
Those sentiments are herein reiterated, and 
to them I should like to add my personal 
appreciation of Mr. Babler’s continuing un- 
selfish devotion to a good cause. 

It is my pleasure to appear here now on 
what we in Washington regard as a highly 
momentous occasion. For the opportunity it 
gives me, I am indebted to your distinguished 
Member in Congress, Representative Joun J. 
CocHRAN, upon whose special invitation I 
have made this trip, and no less to Mr. Babler 
and to Governor Donnell, who have made the 
occasion possible. Need I say that I am 
grateful to all of you for your cordial recep- 
tion, and for the chance thus afforded to 
speak for the Department on a subject that 
is close to my heart. 

If I grasp the full significance of this 
gathering, it is called for the specific purpose 
of discussing a proposal to Set aside a given 
day annually, to be known as Missouri day, 
and dedicated to the development of conser- 
vation and recreation in your parks and forest 
reservations. 

We are pleased to think that this is some- 
thing in the nature of a response to Secretary 
Ickes’ statement made in St. Louis 3 years 
ago, when he voiced the hope—and I quote— 
“that the establishment of this Missouri 
park’—that is, the Dr. Edmund A. Babler 
State Memorial Park—‘“will mark the begin- 
ning of a new period of progress for your 
State park system.” I believe I am weil 
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within the facts when I add that by this 
remarkable demonstration of interest Mis- 
souri has taken the lead among the States in 
their cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment in State park development. 

I thought you would like to hear a report 
on the progress made since October 1938— 
picking up the thread of the story of National 
and State park expansion from 3 years ago 
and very briefly bringing the facts up to date. 

When the Secretary was here 11 States had 
completed recreational surveys under the act 
of Congress authorizing cooperative studies of 
recreational facilities in any State asking for 
cooperation. Since that time the names of 23 
other States have been added to the list— 
among them, of course, Missouri—making a 
total of 34 States that have surveyed their 
recreational resources with a view toward 
organizing them into a related State park sys- 
tem. This number does not include two re- 
gional surveys—one embracing the New Eng- 
land States and the other covering the water- 
sheds of the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers 
and the surrounding areas affected by them. 

I believe you will be interested in the fact 
that under this administration the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—through its expunding 
park activities—has supervised the planning 
and development of 552 State parks and re- 
lated recreation areas within 46 States. I 
mention this in passing as an indication cf 
the imvortance which your Government in 
Washington attaches to park dcvelopment. 

Also, may I say that the Nationai Park 
Service, within the Department of the In- 
terior, is cooperating as part of the defense 
effort in the development of 32 weekend “rest 
camps” for soldiers in 19 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Three of the 32 are located 
in the State of Missouri—1 near St. Louis, as 
you know, 1 near the Lake of the Ozarks, and 
the third near Kansas City. 

Secretary Ickes discussed with you the pros- 
pects for national-park development, with 
particular referen e to the Eve.glades in Flor- 
ida, the Redwood Mounain grove near Sequoia 
National Park in California, the Big Bend 
area in Texas, and a suggested brown-bear 
sanctuary in Alaska. I think you will be in- 
terested to hear more about these projects. 

I am free to say to you that during the 
8-year interim which has followed the Secre- 
tary’s visit here, the Redwood Mountain 
grove has been acquired and made a part 
of the new Kings Canyon National Park of 
more than 450,000 acres, which include also 
the General Grant National Park; and that 
the Big Bend National Park is assured by 
virtue of the recent action of the Texas Leg- 
islature in appropriating a million and a 
half dollars for the purchase, condemnation, 
or donation of lands within the area. The 
people of Texas—with commendable initia- 
tive very nearly approaching the spirit I find 
so much in evidence here—will soon boast the 
fifth largest national park in the United 
States—a garden of primeval beauty, cover- 
ing more than 1,200 square miles of moun- 
tain grandeur in the vaulting Chisos range— 
dense forests, scenic river valley, and rugged 
canyons. It is the last great wilderness of 
Texas. The State parks board, the State land 
commissioner, and the Big Bend Association 
are even now engaged in clearing title to 
1,191 separate tracts of land, preparatory to 
turning it over to the National Park Service 
for improvement and maintenance. 

Conferences between American and Mexi- 
can authorities lead us to believe that the 
way is being rapidly cleared for establish- 
ment of Mexico’s 500,000 acres as part of the 
project. The American side will embrace 
approximately 800,000 acres of rugged, un- 
spoiled country. 

Only recently, Isle Royale—a wilderness 
area in Lake Superior, which is a sanctuary 
for mocse and other wildlife—was officially 
opened as a part of our national-park sys- 
tem, and just a few days ago the Federal 
Government took over the actual adminis- 


tration of Mammoth Cave National Park, in 
Kentucky. 

In Florida the lack of local organization, 
or the interest of an enthusiastic leader, 
such as you have in Mr. Babler, has resulted 
in little progress in developing the million 
and a half acres in the Everglades. But we 
are not losing hope that when the war emer- 
gency has abated, some one will arise in 
Florida and lead the way in the development 
of this great park project. 

In closing I want you to know the great 
interest with which we are watching the 
commendable progress which Missouri is 
making in its park and forest reservation 
systems, and I want to assure you of our 
desire to work very closely with you in the 
steps you are taking; and to say to you that 
we are looking forward with an interest sec- 
ond only to your own, to the formal opening 
of the Dr. Edmund A. Babler State Memorial 
Park which, I am informed, is tentatively ar- 
ranged for May 1 of next year. 

When 1 think—on the one hand—of the 
forces of Fascist tyranny and destruction 
which are disrupting—yes, destroying—the 
orderly lives of vast numbers of people all 
over the world, and when I see the fruitful 
and continuing efforts in this country of 
men such as Mr. Babler to make life rich and 
full and worth while for all people then I be- 
come convinced more than ever that by the 
grace of God and the democratic process, the 
life of the common man shall be enriched 
in the days to come. 
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ARTICLE BY BOAKE CARTER 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, in 
anticipation of the fact that the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee will report a bill 
which should be brought before the House 
in the near future, I wish to call to your 
attention a syndicated article written by 
Boake Carter, nationally known news 
commentator and analyst, on the Florida 
cross-State canal: 


New York, October 4.—The cost of living is 
going up and up. It isn’t all due to lack of 
price controls. A large portion of the cause 
honestly can be laid at the door of the com- 
pletely uneconomic pattern of our system to 
distribute to customers the goods made in 
the factories. And distribution, to a large ex- 
tent, involves transportation. 

You may wonder why this column has gone 
to poking around in the transport picture 
again. It is an old “baby” with this writer. 
Long before the war began we were “viewing 
with alarm” the fact that when war hit us 
we'd be caught short by our mad-hatter 
transportation system in America. 

Without transport intelligently planned, 
where every type of transportation is put to 
work doing the job it can most efficiently do 
in the right locality, domestic life becomes 
balled up and defense effort slows down in a 
mass of terrible and futile delays in - +tters 
of delivery. 

We now get around to the Florida ship 
canal for several good reasons. One of these 
is to make apology to the President for oppos- 
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ing this project, which has long been one of 
his pets. The other is to present evidence 
from Government sources totally disassoci- 
ated with the White House to indicate that a 
mighty heap of people, including yours truly, 
has been well fooled by some of the most 
artful propaganda dished out in years to put 
the skids under a good proposition. 

There isn’t much point in going into the 
dirty details of the smudge pots which were 
lighted to cover this project with soot and 
smoke so that no one would recognize its 
proper worth. The interdepartmental squab- 
bles, the political squeeze plays, and the lob- 
bies of various opposing interests compose a 
wretched story of the kind of lust and greed 
for power and for money that all too often, 
unhappy to say, declare the decadence not 
of the republic or democracy as systems but 
of many of the important individuals com- 
posing its living essence. 

The important thing, however, is to dwell, 
not upon the destructive, but the construc- 
tive element involved. And this we do by 
making the observation that the Florida ship 
canal is worth while, can be done without 
taking the taxpayers for an ummnecessary 
sleigh ride, and can produce enormous na- 
tional benefits. 

To construct the canal, hydraulic dredging 
is required. It consists mainly of a canal— 
or waterway—of about 29 miles across a ridge 
approximately 60 feet above sea level. This 
ribbon of water would connect the Ockla- 
waha and St. Johns system on the Atlantic 
to the Withlacoochee River on the Gulf. 
Additional work would be needed to 
straighten out and deepen some of the bends 
in the Withlacoochee and Ocklawaha Rivers. 

The cost was originally estimated by the 
United States Army Engineer Corps at 
$197,921,000 

This total has been reduced by General 
Markham, Chief of Engineers, to $160,000,000 
because soft-rock formation reexamination 
showed the work could be done at less cost. 

The Hydraulic Office of the Navy, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, the Lighthouse 
Service, the Weather Bureau, and the Coast 
Guard, working with the canal, if executed 
the way the Army Engineer Corps has recom- 
mended, will produce the following benefits 
to the United States public: 

Accommodate ships drawing up to 30 feet 
of water, which is 97 percent of all available 
tonnage. Cut the average time between ports 
of the Gulf coast (with which the Midwest 
does much trading) and the Atlantic coast 
ports by more than 22 hours each way, or | 
almost 2 whole days’ round trip. The saving 
would approximate 14.8 cents per short ton 
of average cargo on each voyage on each ship. 
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ADDRESSES OF GEORGE STRINGFELLOW, 
PREMIER MITCHELL F. HEPBURN, OF 
ONTARIO, CANADA; HON. ALBERT L. 
VREELAND, OF NEW JERSEY; MRS. 
THOMAS A. EDISON; AND GOV. CHARLES 
EDISON, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 24, 1941, the Chamber of Com- 











merce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood held a dinner to present to 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, the widow of the 
great inventor, a copy of the recent en- 
actment of Congress, setting aside Febru- 
ary 11, 1942, as Edison Day, as well as to 
present to her the pen which President 
Roosevelt used to sign the aforesaid 
measure. Mr. George Stringfellow, presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, pre- 
sided over the program which was broad- 
cast over station WAAT. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following transcript of the 
said broadcast: 


Mr. STRINGFELLOW. In the life of every com- 
munity, be it a hamlet with cozy, bright- 
shuttered homes and brown-dirt roads, or & 
metropolis with cloud-piercing skyscrapers 
and traffic-teeming thoroughfares, there are 
the familiar elements that make up the 
community. 

There are the business leaders, the general 
storekeeper of the rustic village or the Wall 
Street broker of the huge city. There are the 
teachers, the newspaper editors, and the 
preachers; then, too, there are the chambers 
of commerce, the welfare federations, and the 
service clubs. From the ranks of these com- 
ponent parts that make up the tiny town or 
the strapping city, occasionally there emerges 
a single figure, who, by the nature of his con- 
tributions to his fellowman, is remembered, 
respected, and honored long after he has 
answered his reward. His name becomes & 
revered family byword, and his memory a 
cherished community tradition. 

We who are gathered here tonight are par- 
ticipating in an observance of a great step 
toward a permanent, Nation-wide memorial 
to such a citizen of our community. 

As long as the magic of the motion picture, 
the phonograph, and the incandescent elec- 
tric light, and the hundreds of other inven- 
tions conceived and perfected by Thomas 
Alva Edison remain and are improved for the 
betterment of mankind this community of 
the Oranges and Maplewood and the name of 
Edison will be inseparable. 

Now, with February 11, the birth date of 
Thomas Alva Edison, proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of our Nation, the place occupied by this 
great benefactor in every community is more 
indelibly impressed. 

Indeed, this memorial to his lengthy labors 
and many achievements becomes a living sym- 
bol in every community from coast to coast 
and from boundary to boundary. 

This, then, is the purpose of our gathering 
here tonight. The entire world must indeed 
be gratified by this latest recognition be- 
stowed upon the memory of so great and so 
good a person. 

The chamber of commerce and civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood is proud to be the 
sponsor of this historic event. 

We are singularly honored tonight with the 
presence of one of the most outstanding citi- 
zens of the Dominion of Canada—a man who, 
through his endeavor to promote the defense 
of democracy, has distinguished himself as a 
great leader, towering above the urgent prob- 
lems facing all of us on the North American 
Continent. Our honored guest tonight has 
been a prominent figure in these critical times 
when dissension between management and 
labor threaten our'continent’s safety. His 
vital energy is always poised to prevent dissen- 
sion and disunity inimical to democracy and 
preparedness. Few men have been more suc- 
cessful in guarding the public interest in a 
great province, the leading industrial province, 
the most populated, the richest in Canada. 
I am indeed honored to present to you the 
Honorable Mitchell F. Hepburn, Premier of 
Ontario, Canada. 


ADDRESS BY PREMIER MITCHELL F, HEPBURN 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Edison, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am deeply indebted to your 
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chairman for the kind invitation which ena- 
bled me to be present on this auspicious and 
important occasion. I little realized when 
I left Canada yesterday by plane that I would 
have the great privilege of attending a ban- 
quet tendered in honor of the name of 
Edison, : 

I must confess I’m working under that 
handicap, but I do hope to arise to this occa- 
sion, because we Canadians share with you 
the honor of the Edison name. I’m not 
.unmindful of the fact that the Edison family 
at one time lived very near to my own home 
in the county of Elgin, which I represented 
for some 16 years. We in Elgin are proud 
to be associated with the name of Edison, 
and some 2 or 3 years ago, at which time @ 
great celebration was held in the city of Port 
Huron, I was delegated as the Canadian rep- 
resentative to go there, and there for the 
first time I met this grand and lovely lady 
who should be an inspiration to the mother- 
hood of America, this Mrs. Edison who sits 
at my right, at which time I paid tribute 
to her and to the memory of her late hus- 
band. We don’t do enough of this kind of 
thing. 

Today we are in the midst of a horrible 
slaughter, so terrible, so awful, that we can’t 
visualize its consequences. We must analyze 
our own hearts and minds, to try to find out 
just why the world could be put in such 
a position that an indictment such as we 
could lever against this moment is possible. 
Why do we want to kill each other? Why 
is there this terrible carnage all over Europe 
and all over Asia, carnage that may sweep 
to the North American continent? Don’t 
we value lives? I think we do, and yet we 
have glorified the killers. If you had to take 
even your own sons and daughters and ask 
them whether they wanted to glorify Na- 
poleon or Pasteur—one the great scientist 
who saved lives, another a great killer who 
led his armies across Europe, leaving in the 
wake the maimed, the crippled, dying, 
wounded—probably those young people 
would glorify Napoleon. It is not their fault. 
It is our fault. Those of us of middle age 
are largely responsible for the fact that we 
haven’t paid sufficient. tribute to the men 
who have contributed something worth 
while to mankind. 

And so on this Occasion, as a Canadian 
and as one who was born and raised near 
the Edison home in Canada, I am honored 
and privileged and happy to be here and join 
with you in a great tribute to the Edison 
name. We can’t pay too much tribute to 
that name. Of course, I could tell some 
humorous stories about Thomas A. Edison as 
they relate them back in my old county when 
the farmers get around the village-store stove. 
They tell about the time when he was a 
young lad and was spending his holiday back 
in Vienna. He loosened the desk of the 
schoolmaster and as a consequence the desk 
collapsed and the schoolmaster went down 
with it. But he did in the course of time 
contribute something worth while to man- 
kind, and those of us of this generation are 
enjoying the benefits of that great scientific 
mind of his. 

So, Governor Edison, I am happy, I am 
privileged as a Canadian to be here to make 
this sort of an international affair. We Ca- 
nadians want to bask in the reflected glory 
of an Edison, I want to say to you people 
that you probably do not appreciate the fact 
that you have a great privilege in having as 
your Governor a man of the caliber of the 
gentleman who sits at my left at this mo- 
ment. Back in Canada politics are probably 
a bit more controversial. I refer to County 
Elgin, where Thomas Alva Edison spent some 
of his boyhood days. That’s a great county. 
I was elected there as the first liberal or 
Democrat to be elected in about 87 years. 
When I went to Parliament as the youngest 
member of that great deliberative assembly 
some 16 years ago I told them that I was the 
representative of the best county in the best 
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Province of the best country in the world, 
having in mind that the Edison name was 
associated with the County Elgin. But I 
didn’t realize then what one was expected 
to do in making a speech in that great de- 
liberative assembly of the Province of Can- 
ada, because just then someone shouted, 
“Well, why don’t those people send a good 
man to represent them?” But, generally 
speaking, the elected representative reflects 
upon the intelligence of the people who vote 
for that man, and I say to you people of 
New Jersey that you have set a challenge to 
the rest of the United States of America; 
and, if all the rest of the States elect a man 
of the caliber of Charles Edison, then I will 
say that this world will be safe for democracy 
and the common people of which I am one. 

I thank you. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. On the morning of 
July 2, 1901, the year in which Benjamin 
Harrison, the twenty-third President of our 
country, passed on to his reward, ALBERT 
LINCOLN VREELAND was born in East Orange 
to poor but Republican parents. 

He was elected to the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress with a plurality of approximately 5,000 
and reelected to the Seventy-seventh with a 
margin of approximately 15,000 to spare, so 
i* would appear that Al, like a well-known 
make of refreshment, improves with age. As 
a member of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives he was largely re- 
sponsible for the passage of the Thomas 
Alva Edison Day bill in the House and sub- 
sequently in the Senate. 

AL VREELAND is, in my opinion, one of the 
most capable and highly respected Members 
of the lower House of Congress and is a per- 
son who, I believe, will likely go far in 
politics. 

It is now my privilege, pleasure, and honor 
to present to you our Al. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALBERT lL, VREELAND 


Thank you, George. Governor Edison, Mrs. 
Edison, honored guests, friends, this is indeed 
a@ mighty fine and auspicious occasion to- 
night. My good friend and predecessor, Ed 
O’Neill, started a movement in Washington to 
recognize Thomas Alva Edison. Unfortunate- 
ly, in the turmoil at the time, the bill did flot 
Pass. I was a little more fortunate, and at 
last the President has recognized a person 
who, in my opinion, is one of the greatest 
benefactors to mankind of all times. I 4m 
certain there is not a single person here 
among us who wouldn’t feel satisfied if he, 
during his lifetime, could make just one con- 
tribution to mankind, could do just one 
thing that would ldst through the ages to 
follow or to leave behind him some means 
of bringing added comfort, happiness, or 
prosperity to the generations which are to 
come. 

Unfortunately, many of us have no 
thought whatever as to what that one thing 
might be, or if we have, that man is rare who 
is not too busy or too tired to accomplish 
that purpose. Viewing the situation in that 
light, it becomes even more remarkable that 
Thomas Alva Edison made over 1,150 of 
such contributions to his fellow man. Just 
think of that—1,150. He caused the employ- 
ment of more than one out of every nine 
persons in industry. It might even be said 
that he gave us the enlarged industrial world 
we know today. For, from his multitude of 
inventions, stem the present-day marvels of 
electricity and such conveniences as elec- 
trical appliances, radios, lights, each of 
which supports numerous other industries 
which manufacture or mine the various met- 
als and parts which go into these devices, 
devices that have liberated hundreds of 
thousands of people from the sheer drudgery 


| of living, drudgery which many of us today 


will never know or can barely appreciate. 
He gave us the phonograph, the motion pic- 
ture, electric railroads, and a host of other 
twentieth century wonders. 

Mr. Edison not only made these contribu- 
tions, he set into motion through organized 
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research, great and powerful American forces 
which each day are contributing to civiliza- 
tion, to making healthier, happier people, to 
the prosperity of the Nation, and, but for the 
frightful European conflict, would be con- 
tributing to the happiness and prosperity of 
the world. Yes, he gave us much and his 
living force which had permeated into every 
basic industry, we know in one way or an- 
other, will cause us to receive added blessings 
each year, making our lives and the lives of 
those who will follow, fuller and richer. 

We are gathered here this evening to pay 
tribute to Thomas Alva Edison, and to try 
to take away with us, a sincere feeling of 
gratitude to that man who was never too 
tired, never too busy, to think of something 
new and better to give his fellow man. Some 
of us who are here tonight to pay him tribute 
perhaps will take away with us the germ of 
a thought, or a firmly implanted resolution 
to make life better—not necessarily for man- 
kind, but perhaps for just one person. Think 
for a moment how you can benefit, through 
your own efforts just one person, someone 
unknown to you—it isn’t easy. is it? Yet 
Mr. Edison gave more than 1,000 donations 
to the entire worid. Is it any wonder that 
we gather to memorialize him and to give 
deep-rooted, heartfelt thanks? 

Mr. Edison, however, had no easy row to 
hoe. I could talk to you for a long time 
about this one fact. I could tell you hard 
luck stories about a boy whose health was so 
poor he started school much later than most 
other boys, about a boy who was the butt of 
the whole classroom because he was a big 
boy among little boys, about a boy whose 
mind was so brilliant that even his schooj 
teacher thought him “addled,” about a young 
man who spent his last penny to take out his 
first patent, and then was unable to sell it, 
about an older man who built a great factory, 
and was doing a mighty successful business, 
only to see his factory burn to ashes before 
his eyes, about a man who spent 9 years of 
his life and some .our millions of dollars per- 
fecting a way to separate low-grade iron ore 
from rock, only to find, on the eve of suc- 
cess, that new discoveries of high-grade ores 
had been made and that now his work was 
no ionger needed. But he always succeeded 
eventually, through his great perseverance, 
to accomplish his objectives. 

When he was just a young boy, making 
his living in the world armed with only a 
most rudimentary education even for those 
times, and an unquenching thirst for knowl- 
edge and accomplishments, he read every 
educational book in the Detroit public li- 
brary. Some three thousand volumes, I am 
told. He learned telegraphy through his own 
hard work and perseverance. From the very 
beginning he sought out methods of im- 
proving the facilities of this trade—and he 
did make revolutionary improvements. He 
even branched out into telephone and wire- 
less, making telephony a commercially prac- 
tical art and widening the realms of wireless. 

His first patented invention was the vote 
recorder, on which, as I said before, he spent 
almost his last penny only to find it an 
unsalable, although a highly efficient prod- 
uct. But he persevered with other inven- 
tions, notably the stock ticker, which stetho- 
scopes our stock market and, in fact, the 
condition of our entire world. And he pro- 
gressed through life making one vitally 
beneficial invention after another until to- 
day, as we all know, the entire world honors 
and reveres him. The world today takes 
cognizance of the fact that February 11 is 
the anniversary of the birth of this great and 
living force which shall always be felt, and 
felt always as a truly great American force. 

One would think that people would not 
have to be spurred on, or perhaps we should 
say, “educated,” to appreciate what Mr. Edi- 
son, yes, and the name Edison, means to us. 


| his products. 


I should like to digress for a moment to say 
that among our guests this evening, we have 
Mrs. Edison, whose civic, social, religious, and 
charitable work are of lasting benefit to many 
and are in themselves an inspiration for all. 
The great inventor’s son, Charles Edison, 
Governor of our State, and as Governor he 
is carrying on the great tradition of the Edi- 
son name for progress, fair dealing, and lead- 
ership. Mrs. John E. Sloan, the inventor’s 
daughter, is here, and daily contributes to 
the welfare and betterment of many people 
through her various activities, notably as 
chairman of the Oranges and Maplewood 
Chapter of the American Red Cross. Yes, 
these people, and others in the Edison family, 
are daily making unsung contributions to 
fuller lives for their fellowman. I am sure 
that their efforts are being appreciated and 
it is heartening to find that people are more 
and more coming to pay public tribute to 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

It was in 1938 that three stalwart friends of 
Mr. Edison formed themselves into a com- 
mittee to apprise the public of specific bene- 
fits owed to the genius, perseverance, and 
unselfishness of Mr. Edison. They found 
ready support by the mayors of the five mu- 
nicipalities of the Oranges and Maplewood. 
The next year, 1939, over a score of State 
governors and many mayors of cities through- 
out the United States proclaimed February 
11 as Edison Day in recognition of the birth- 
day of this great American. Later that same 
year hundreds of people gathered from all 
parts of the Nation to pay him tribute and to 
present Mrs. Edison with a bound volume of 
those signed and officially sealed proclama- 
tions. In the audience were many of the 
Nation’s chief industrialists, scores of men 
and women who worked with and for Mr. 
Edison, many private citizens and admirers 
of Mr. Edison. The great industrialist and 
close personal friend of Thomas Edison, the 
late Charles Schwab, presented to Mrs. Edi- 
son that bound token of the esteem in which 
the country held Mr. Edison, and at that 
time endorsed the idea of a Presidential proc- 
lamation of that day. 

In 1940 the Nation paid even wider tribute 
to Mr. Edison on his birthday, and in fact 
the idea then had spread even into foreign 
lands. Ministers the country over made Mr. 
Edison the subject of inspiring sermons on 
Sunday, February 11, and wider observance 
on the part of civic and fraternal and service- 
club groups lent immeasurable impetus to a 
rapidly growing national observance of this 
February date. Edison took his justly de- 
served place as the third great son of Feb- 
ruary along with Washington and Lincoln. 
At that time it was pointed out that Wash- 
ington fathered our country, Lincoln pre- 
served the Union, and Edison enhanced and 
made possible its rapid growth, prosperity, 
and industrial leadership. 

This year we have seen official recognition 
through an act of Congress memorializing 
the President to proclaim the day, and many 
of our calendars this year—many more will 
appear next year—list February 11 as Edi- 
son's birthday just as they list those of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. 

The Nation is truly awakening to the im- 
port of the day and those who are participat- 
ing in the annual observances are coming 
to do so almost reverently. And why not? 
Surely there is in the life of Edison the in- 
spired spark of immortal genius. 

But his genius was tempered with good 
common every-day horse sense and thorough- 
ness. Take, for instance, the parable of the 
packing case. I recall hearing a story about 
his testing some packing cases for some of 
Many cases had failed to pro- 
vide sufficient protection for certain articles. 
One day, some of his men came to him with 
a new packing case and said it was strong 
enough. Mr. Edison said, “All right, bring it 
upstairs.” They did, and on Edison’s order 
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pushed the case out of the second-story win- 
dow to the pavement below. When it hit, 
Mr. Edison said, “All right, now let’s go 
down and see what has happened.” This 
treatment was even more severe than normal, 
of course, but that didn’t matter to Mr. 
Edison; he wanted to be thorough and sure. 
Thoroughness was a byword in everything 
he did and led to the completion of his 
many inventions, so many that as far back 
as 1931 it was estimated that the industries 
arising directly from his inventions repre- 
sented an investment of more than $25.000,- 
000.000. I have seen another report which 
says that from the time of Edison’s first pat- 
ent in 1868 up to the present time, and 
doesn’t include so-called war industries, he 
has been responsible for the production of 
nearly $600,000 worth of property every single 
day. This rich heritage has done much to 
make your country and mine the greatest 
industrial Nation on the face of the earth. 
And we should, and I think do, thank Thomas 
Alva Edison for that. 

But more. The inventions of Edison mean 
democracy—the democracy that you and I 
cherish. Mr. Edison loved and labored for 
his country and the principles of stanch 
democracy for which it stands. During the 
World War, which we now designate as 
“World War No. 1,” Mr. Ed'son devoted all his 
time and genius to the United States Gov- 
ernment. He suggested 42 defense and life- 
saving measures after making a complete, 
first-hand study of conditions and needs. 
Later he surveyed national economic condil- 
tions and drew up a complete report, includ- 
ing his suggestions for improvement, which he 
presented to astonished officials in Washing- 
ton. Yes, he is a symbol of democracy and 
a truly great American. 

Let us not forget his birthday Just as 
the energy that is Edison lives forever, so 
should the name of Thomas Alva Edison live 
forever in the hearts and minds of American 
men and women and children. And it will, 
for, as we know, on July 17, 1941, the Presi- 
dent of the United States signed a resolution 
passed by both Houses of Congress, thus 
making that resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent of the United States to proclaim Feb- 
ruary 11, 1942, as Edison Day a public law. 

Mrs. Edison, when the President signed that 
resolution he was fully aware of the vast con- 
tributions Mr. Edison has made to America; 
yes, and to the world. He signed that meas- 
ure, which makes history in that it gives to 
America an official third great son of Febru- 
ary alongside two of our other most esteemed 
an honored Americans—George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. The President not 
only wrote his name on that official docu- 
ment, he penned the memory of Thomas Edi- 
son in the hearts and minds of all Americans, 
all lovers of democracy and progress, for all 
time to come. I take great pleasure in hand- 
ing to you the pen which our President used 
on that occasion, together with a personally 
autographed copy of the law, which is sym- 
bolic of the esteem in which the people of 
this great Nation hold Mr. Edison and his 
accomplishments. 


Mrs. Edison, I trust that the name of 
Thomas Alva Edison will live and be honored 
forever. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


Premier Hepburn, Governor Edison, and 
Congressman Vreeland, ex-Governor Stokes, 
and all our guests, the gratitude that always 
fills my heart when appreciation of the great 
labors of my blessed husband is expressed, 
is unspeakable. In this case it is overwhelm- 
ing, as it not only expresses appreciation of 
the manifold achievements of the material 
world, but it places him with two of our 
greatest men of nobility and character. It 
enables him once a year to silently remind 
our country that diligence, honesty, selfiess- 
ness, and love build men whom we honor 














and adore. It reminds us that there is some- 
thing each one of us can do and win ap- 
proval. We can individually give honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, and love which will 
unify our world. Like the electric light, which 
lightens every nook, we can fill every home 
with spiritual blessings. 

These three great men laid the founda- 
tion for just that, and we will give addi- 
tional luster to their works and our country 
if we follow their example. Teach through 
love. Live for our greatest growth. Live not 
for today; live for eternity. What our sick 
world needs is love, and that was one of the 
chief characteristics of the great soul we are 
honoring tonight. Love for his fellow men, 
untiring in his efforts to benefit the world, 
and give the best he had. 

I accept with gratitude this historic pen 
and acknowledge with sincere appreciation 
the resolution passed by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the United States 
assembled in Congress. In the name of my 
family and myself, I thank the President of 
the United States, the people of the United 
States, and all those instrumental in bringing 
about this beautiful tribute to the one who 
is so dear to our hearts, and who so richly 
deserves the honor. 

May God bless and keep you all. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Our next and last speak- 
er is a man whom you know by his long record 
of public service for our community, our 
State, and our Nation. His work on the New 
Jersey Recovery Board, then as New Jersey 
Director of the National Emergency Council, 
followed by his important contribution to the 
Federal Housing Administration, and then the 
National Advisory Council, is known to ail of 
us. Finaily, he became Secretary of the Navy. 
During the days that led up to the present 
emergency he was at that key post, and we all 
know how his energy in the performance of 
his duties modernized our Naval Establish- 
ment, sped up shipbuilding, and improved the 
quality of our ships. 

We know how his providence saved old but 
still useful destroyers. We know that these 
destroyers have already contributed in a 
major measure to make America invulnerable. 
He is with us tonight as the son of the late 
Thomas Alva Edison. The Chamber of Com- 
merce and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood proudly recalls that he was a member of 
one of its earliest boards and that he served 
as its national counselor in Washington. 
Few of you here need introduction to our 
friend and our neighbor, the Honorable 
Charles Edison, whom I now present. 


ADDRESS BY GOV. CHARLES EDISON 


Mr. Chairman, friends, and neighbors, with 
& special bow to my mother, my wife, and my 
sister, I am with you tonight not as the Gov- 
ernor but as a member of the Edison family 
just to say a few simple words of thanks. 

I am here as one who is deeply appreciative 
of the action taken by President Roosevelt 
and the Congress in designating February 11 
as Edison Day throughout the Nation. It is 
upon such an occasion as this that I realize 
the utter inadequacy of speech as a means of 
conveying to you my feelings. We are as- 
sembled here tonight as a representative body 
of citizens united in our esteem of a man 
whom history has already assigned to the 
ranks of the truly great. The recent action 
of the President and the Congress in selecting 
February 11 as Edison Day marks the first 
national recognition of Thomas A. Edison 
since his life closed in 1931. Evidently the 
American people desired an opportunity to 
render annual homage to a man who many 
knew and loved so well, and who epitomized 
all the qualities which we all so proudly call 
American. May I express my sincere thanks to 
all those who, by their sustained and en- 
thusiastic efforts, were responsible for the 
realization of this unique honor. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD I include the following address 
delivered today by my colleague, Hon. E. 
E. Cox, before the Georgia Educational 
Association at Thomasville, Ga.: 


We live in an age of political propaganda 
and pedigogical indoctrination. Propagan- 
dists throng our land. They have invaded our 
Federal bureaus and created and erected a 
hierarchy above and beyond all but their 
own laws, rules, and regulations. They have 
crowded into our State and local offices of 
government wherever the vigilance of the 
people has abated or where inertia has kept 
them from exercising their right to select 
officials who will not betray them. 

Propagandists have seized the facilities of 
public information. They have filled the 
newsstands with their literature. Their 
publications are thrust into our homes. The 
mails are burdened with their tracts. Their 
dogmas fill the air. Everywhere, by every 
means, they advocate and urge their false 
philosophies and their pernicious doctrines. 

Surreptitiously and insidiously at first, 
now openly and boldly, they espouse, pro- 
mote, advocate, and champion a new social 
order. They deride and ridicule the phi- 
losophies and principles of the founders of 
the Republic ignorantly, or maliciously ignor- 
ing the brilliant achievements, the effective 
accomplishments, and the material and 
spiritual contributions that have character- 
ized the operation of those philosophies and 
principles under the only form of govern- 
ment which so far has made such contribu- 
tions to civilization possible. 

They artfully propose a planned economy, 
cunningly basing the logic of their proposal 
upon a rationale of far-sighted orderliness 
with its intentionally seductive appeal to 
provident and prudent men and women, 
withholding, however, the elementary truth 
that their proposal is to affect human beings 
and not merely inanimate things. 

In reality they propose a regimented state 
in which dictatorship, whether it be a dic- 
tatorship of one or of many, is to determine 
the existence of the individual. They arro- 
gate to themselves the omniscience of the 
Creator in the direction of human affairs. 
They would manipulate the people like pawns 
in a game of chess, or like puppets in a show 
of marionettes. They would seize power. 
They would be despots without the grace of 
benevolence. 

These propagandists, who seek daily to in- 
crease their control over the people, have 
drugged the people into submissiveness and 
inertia with the seductive opiates of relief, 
security, and welfare. But when the people 
awaken they will realize that the relief was 
but illusory, the security merely imaginary, 
and the welfare only ostensible. 

Propagandists have destroyed the power of 
the people to reason or to think clearly in 
terms of their future political existence or 
their present economic necessities. They 
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have inoculated the people with the virus of 
governmental doles and thus reduced their 
resistance to future dependence. They would 
penalize the provident and the prudent for 
the benefit of the spendthrift and the indo- 
lent hoping to reduce all to the deadening 
level of economic uniformity. 

They deliberately have obscured the sources 
of all relief, namely, the taxes paid by the 
people themselves. They have tried to defer 
the evil day of reckoning by ever new and ex- 
tended loans. The excesses of their extrava- 
gance compel them to resort to new and still 
more burdensome taxes which they now pre- 
pare to impose upon the people. Yet these 
same propagandists ridicule the economic 
philosophy of private enterprise, private own- 
ership, and rugged individualism bequeathed 
us by the founders of the Republic and ob- 
served and practiced by our forefathers. 

That philosophy fostered and developed the 
spirit of the pioneers who struck out across 
rugged mountains and raging streams and 
treeless plains to build homes and churches 
and schools in the wilderness, to struggle 
with savage beasts and still more savage men 
for the preservation of a civilization that gave 
them the right to think and to act for them- 
selves; to make sacrifices if they cared to; to 
assume risks when they desired; in short, to 
live their individual lives. 

In place of that economy of individual 
enterprise, propagandists urge the adoption 
of a collectivist economy in a planned and 
regimented state in order to conform to an 
alleged national and international inter- 
dependence, contrary to our concept of 
competitive enterprise, ‘oreign to our con- 
stitutional principles, and beyond our con- 
stitutional limitations. 

And because they are unable to find within 
even the broad outlines of our Constitution 
plausibility for the philosophies, doctrines, 
and schemes they propose, they urge the 
abandonment of our Constitution and the 
abolition of its principles. They deride and 
ridicule our Constitution as, in their opinion, 
more suitable to what they designate as 
“horse-and-buggy days,” asserting that it is 
not adaptable to the regimented state they 
desire to usher in. 

They regard with disfavor, derision, and 
scorn our doctrines of judicial review and 
interpretation except in courts of their own 
creation, where decisions are based upon po- 
litical exigency and molded in conformity 
with temporary economic experimentation 
rather than in conformity with the stable 
precedents that have guided courts of 
English-speaking jurisdictions since long he- 
fore Magna Carta. 

They urge the destruction of our system of 
capital enterprise in which even little men 
and little women, whatever their station in 
life, may acquire ownership. For this time- 
honored institution they would have us sub- 
stitute proletarian operation and collectivist 
control. They contemplate compulsory 
rather than voluntary cooperation, increas- 
ing governmental intervention, and enlarged 
powers of government, rather than the pri- 
vate economy previously left, under long- 
established constitutional principles, to indi- 
vidual discretion and initiative. They 
advocate a life controlled socially rather than 
a life in which the individual controls him- 
self. 

They would have us believe that the func- 
tion of government is to interpret our liber- 
ties, not to guard them. They would sub- 
ordinate individual action to administrative 
impulsiveness. They would substitute a regi- 
mented economy for competitive freedom, 
whereas our pioneer tradition is one of indi- 
vidual initiative and freedom from govern- 
mental intervention. 

But while political propagandists them- 
selves seek to convert the adult population 
to a planned economy and a regimented 
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state, they have enlisted the aid of pedagogi- 
cal doctrinaires lest alone they be unable to 
accomplish their objective. It is the peda- 
gogical doctrinaires who have invaded the 
citadel of democracy—our free public schools. 
“Is is they who would prepare the minds of 
our youth for acceptance of a new social 
order. They begin with our teachers. 

They strive to arouse class consciousness 
among our teachers, setting them in opposi- 
tion to constituted authority; to the parents 
who, through taxes, make provision for their 
jobs, their maintenance, and their security 
of tenure; to the system of private industry, 
individual enterprise, and private ownership, 
which has contributed to the creation, de- 
velopment, and maintenance of a free public- 
school system for the education of the Na- 
tion’s youth. 

They have induced, persuaded, and co- 
erced the teachers of the Nation to enter 
the ranks of trade-unionism, arraying them- 
selves with organized labor (despite educa- 
tion, training, and occupational status of a 
professional character and association), that 
compels them to accept and adopt a racial 
as well as a class consciousness, arousing 
emotional activities absolutely in conflict 
with the principles of educational poise 
necessary to the successful performance of 
their duties. 

They assert: “If the teachers are te play a 
positive and creative role in building a better 
social order, they will have to emancipate 
themselves completely from the domination 
of the business interests of the Nation, cease 
cultivating the manners and association of 
bankers * * * take up boldly the chal- 
lenge of the present, recognize the * * * 
interdependent character of the contempo- 
rary order, and transfer the democratic tra- 
dition from individualistic to collectivistie 
economic foundations.” 

When did it become the role of the teachers 
in American schools or of any other group 
to create a new social order? Until the rise 
of these pedagogical doctrinaires the function 
of the teacher in America was to train the 
youth of the Nation in the rudiments of 
knowledge, to inspire them with the history 
of our national heroes and our national 
achievements, to inculcate in them a spirit 
of loyalty to home and country. 

Time was when American teachers regarded 
it as within the frame of pedagogical content 
to teach American youth the facts of the 
past and of the economic and social processes 
of the present. But not until the dawn of 
the modern doctrinaire were they confronted 
with the requirement to prepare youthful 
minds to abandon the faith of their fathers 
and to adopt a new social order. Today 
American teachers are urged, while acqui- 
escing in the present social system, to develop 
a program of educational, social, political, and 
economic reconstruction. 

Today doctrinaires urge teachers deliber- 
ately to reach for power and to make the 
most of their conquest. Is this the function 
of the American teacher? Is it the function 
of the teacher to prepare for a new social 
order or to teach the accomplishments of the 
race? Who will determine for American 
parents, for American taxpayers, for American 
enterprise, for American industry, for the 
owners of American homes, what the new 
social order shall be? Pedagogical doctri- 
naires? Political propagandists? Or will 
American parents, home owners, and home- 
makers, taxpayers be permitted a voice in de- 
termining the curricula, the materials, the 
methods, and the objectives of our public 
schools? 

Today American teachers are told that they 
must not arouse sentiments of extreme loy- 
alty in our children; that this is character- 
istic of an earlier day; that today we live in 
an interdependent world in which national 
loyalty is contrary to collectivist philosophy. 

Our teachers are ridiculed when they extol 
the virtues of our forefathers and approve the 
achievements of our contemporaries. They 
are derisively described as sentimental emo- 


tionalists when they refuse to accept without 
challenge proposals for a new social order. 
They are told that they must not permit the 
ideals of the founders, with their respect for 
property, for freedom of enterprise, and for 
individual opportunity, to carry over into our 
present economic existence. They are told 
that these ideals are anachronistic and thet 


they must not teach them, that they must 


cease being sentimental, and that they no 
longer may produce pupils who fit too ad- 
mirably into our conventional, traditional 
existence. 

Pedagogical doctrinaires tell teachers that 
they must educate a generation of young 
people to have a new and fresh outlook on 
life; that they must not be deceived by old 
watchwords or old slogans; that they must 
see things with their own eyes; that they 
must set pupils free from antiquated peda- 
gogical doctrines that may have been ade- 
quate to a simpler day but that are not 
adequate to this day. 

Subjected to such pressure, even the most 
loyal American teachers find themselves with 
but little choice under the circumstances and 
conditions that today attend their tenure, 
their promotion, or their hope for professional 
security and advancement. By mockery and 
derision doctrinaires challenge their scholar- 
ship and their loyalties, and, under the spur 
of alleged professional aggressiveness and 
educational achievement compel them to 
adopt philosophies and methods innately 
abhorrent to them. 

Thousands of patriotic, loyal, American 
teachers struggle against the pressure of these 
pedagogical doctrinaires only to find them- 
selves in danger of losing not merely their 
jobs, but their professional status as well, a 
status acquired in the vast majority of cases 
only after arduous training and long ex- 
perience. They find themselves blacklisted 
throughout the land. They are compelled to 
fall in line or to fallout. There is no middle 
ground, for pedagogical doctrinaires have the 
power to decide who shall teach, what they 
shall teach, and how they shall teach. They 
have the power (and they exercise it) to 
decide how teachers shall be educated. 

Pedagogical doctrinaires fill the ranks of 
the teaching staff in our teachers’ colleges 
throughout the Nation. It is they who dic- 
tate the curricula, not merely for teachers 
but for the children in our public schools 
as well. They fix the conditions and deter- 
mine the requirements under which teachers 
are employed. They have established the 
stereotyped processes and courses and mate- 
rials and methods which teachers must 
follow. They control the administrative 
machinery of our public-school system and 
they dictate educational procedures. They 
have erected an- educational hierarchy no 
less formidable than that of the political 
propagandists. 

These pedagogical doctrinaires would estab- 
lish a Federal bureau of education, with 
powers so extensive as to dictate the con- 
ditions of every formal intellectual effort 
throughout the Nation; they would reduce 
our entire educational system to the dead 
level of Federal bureaucracy; they would 
determine the curricula, conditions of tenure, 
educational standards, and the norms of pro- 
fessional conduct; they would establish a sys- 
tem of Federal doles and exact compliance 
with their bureaucratic demands and require- 
ments through the power to grant or with- 
hold Federal largess. 

But their real objective is to obtain control 
over immature and youthful minds by a 
program of indoctrination designed to begin 
in the elementary grades and to continue 
throughout the educational career of every 
child in the Nation; they understand the 
psychology of learning; they know the prin- 
ciples, the effects, and the results of adoles- 
cent impressionism; they know how to arouse 
the sympathies of youth; they are astutely 
aware of the effect of repetitive presentation; 
they understand and anticipate responses to 
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emotional stimuli; and they artfully apply 

their knowledge in the preparation and 

presentation of the materials, methods, and 
of the educational program. 

It is their purpose to prepare immature 
and youthful minds for acceptance of the 
new social order without arousing the sus- 
Picion of the child or of its parents and 
without mental resistance. They want to 
determine the form of government under 
which the people should live and thus have 
teachers indoctrinate the children of the 
Nation so that our present form of govern- 
ment may be changed to the collectivist state 
they contemplate. Their processes are well 
and carefully chosen. They are introduced 
with deliberate and calculating intent. 

They begin by ridiculing the Nation’s he- 
roes in order to destroy adolescent charac- 
teristics of respect and admiration. Under 
the pretext of historical accuracy they scoff 
at the legends immemorially associated with 
the founding fathers, national patriots, and 
civil and military heroes. This is the man- 
ner in which one, an alien, invited to lec- 
ture in one of America’s foremost universi- 
ties, describes our country: 

“America is the land of millionaire uncles, 
the country of trusts, of corporations, the 
country of the phonograph, of the electric 
car, of the law of lynching, of the unbear- 
able Washington of the tedious Emerson, of 
the degenerate Walt Whitman of the nause- 
ating Longfellow, of the angelic Wilson, of 
the philanthropic Morgan, of the undesir- 
able Edison, and of other great men of the 
same stuff.” 

I ask you, teachers of Georgia, is that your 
concept of America? It is the concept of 
America which doctrinaires would develop 
in the minds of our children. 

These doctrinaires ignore or defame the 
praiseworthy accomplishnients of those who 
have contributed to the American concept of 
government. They scorn our political insti- 
tutions; they deprecate our material and 
spiritual accomplishments; they undervalue 
our conquest of natural obstacles; they de- 
preciate the benefits that have accrued from 
the expansion of our national domain. 

They belittle our national achievements, 
such as the successful developments of a 
government in which 130,000,000 people gov- 
ern themselves in local and national affairs 
through a system of elected representatives, 
a political economy that has encouraged the 
individual to contribute his energies and his 
intelligence to the development of the Na- 
tion’s resources, that has rewarded sacrifice 
and effort, and mental and physical perse- 
verance in direct ratio to individual capacity 
and ability; a government that has provided 
equal opportunity under law. 

They disparage the civilization that we 
have developed; yet they glorify other civili- 
zations, other peoples, other nations, other 
economies, other leaders, making the child 
doubt the superiority of our own develop- 
ments, question the integrity and ability of 
his own parents, and be ashamed of his own 
loyalties. 

They ridicule the child’s faith in God, his 
religious beliefs, and his churchly affiliations, 
scorning all these as the puerile expressions 
of a simple mind, hoping thus to prepare the 
child for the acceptance of an atheistic 
philosophy, without which their vaunted new 
social order could not exist. 

They would destroy the child’s love for 
home, his respect for parents and elders, thus 
preparing him to revolt against constituted 
authority and to resort to force when neces- 
sary for the attainment of his objectives. 
This is the psychological preparation for the 
strikes that today halt the Nation’s prepara- 
tions for defense. This is the mental prepa- 
ration for the revolution that is planned to 
usher in the new social order. 

These doctrinaires attack the moral stand- 
ards of our children, for moral standards are 
taboo in the new social order, where personal 
morality must yield to collectivist license. 








They ridicule the respect our children have 
been taught to accord our flag as the symbol 
of our national existence. They frown with 
superior disdain upon concepts and expres- 
sions of national loyalty. For them the Na- 
tion does not exist. Theirs is the red flag 
of the Communist internationale, of inter- 
dependent collectivism. 

They assert that teachers no longer are to 
be concerned merely with the teaching of 
subject matter but with the formation of 
attitudes. Teachers must develop in their 
pupils attitudes of prejudice for or against 
men and institutions, so that they may be 
prepared to accep¢ change, which is to be 
regarded as the most important of all atti- 
tudes. They assert boldly that the age of in- 
dividualism is drawing. to a close, that the 
new age of collectivism is dawning, and that 
the children of the Nation must be prepared 
for the new age. And they make this asser- 
tion not merely as an assertion based upon 
observation and fact but as an assertion of 
purposeful desire and purposeful intent. 

That there may be no doubt as to the 
intent of these doctrinaires, these advocates 
of a new social order, I quote in substanc. 
from one of their recent ccntributions. 
They write: “Being convinced that the in- 
terests of education as well as the general 
welfare of the American people require the 
supplanting as quickly as possible of the 
existing competitive and _ profit-centered 
economy by a collective-planning economy 
in which production and _ distribution 
are * * * controlled and _ scientifically 
administered * * * the members of this 
group are banded together for the purpose 
of discovering and employing ways in which 
educators can contribute most effectively to 
the realization of this social objective.” 

These pedagogical doctrinaires have the 
right in this glorious country to believe what 
they like and to publish their beliefs as freely 
as they like, but I question, and thousands 
of parents question, whether they should be 
permitted to use the schools of this Nation 
for the purpose of preparing the minds of 
our children to destroy the institutions their 
parents have erected, to revolt against the 
civilization their parents have developed, to 
usher in a new social order in which the 
accomplishments of a century and a half 
shall be scornfully cast aside for the doubtful 
benefits of a planned social economy and a 
regimented state. I can regard this delib- 
erate and shameful attempt to use the pub- 
lic schools of the Nation for the purpose of 
making recruits for a new social order merely 
as a most flagrant violation of the rights 
of parents and taxpayers who have preferred 
and who still prefer individual liberty and 
private enterprise and individual ownership 
to the slavery of collectivist economy. 

The history of education in America in- 
controvertibly demonstrates that our earlier 
concepts of education were based upon the 
principle that education is supposed to reflect 
the mores of our society, rather than upon 
the principle that it was to create a social 
order. Certainly at no time was it ever 
contemplated that doctrinaires should plan 
@ new political economy, a new social order, 
and deliberately train the children of the 
Republic for it. 

Despite their asseverations, America has not 
abandoned its inherited traditions of indi- 
vidualism, of private property, of private 
ownership, of representative government. 
Whatever the apparent transitional depar- 
tures from our traditional political philos- 
ophy, the permanent aspects and principles 
of that philosophy remain unchanged, even 
though they have been and now are being 
assailed by these proponents of a new social 
order. The attempt to convert our children 
to a new sccial order is without justification 
or valid defense. Our inherited political 
economy is not dead. We are not ready for 
& program of collectivism. » 

Propagandists and doctrinaires seek to in- 
troduce conflicts and contradictions, to effect 
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maladjustments, to intensify economic prob- 
lems—all for the purpose of casting doubt 
and suspicion upon the values of our indi- 
vidualistic economy. They seek to place 
restraints upon individual enterprise, private 
management and ownership, and they manip- 
ulate the forces of organized labor so as to 
compel government to step in and take’con- 
trol, Their chief aim and ambition is to 
bring about governmental operation, the first 
step toward governmental ownership. Their 
manipulation of organized labor is planned 
carefully for the effect they seek to produce. 

Yet, while private industry is compelled to 
operate efficiently and economically in order 
to survive, governmentally controlled, oper- 
ated or owned industry may be ever so 
inefficient, charging its losses caused by in- 
efficiency and wastefulness to the pecple, and 
reimbursing itself through ever-increasing 
taxes. 

Propagandists and doctrinaires alike would 
ignore the American constitutional principle 
that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, even 
by government, This is the real social se- 
curity of the American people. It has meant 
that what a man earns or saves shall be his 
own, that it may not be taken from him arbi- 
trarily for the benefit of others less industrious 
or thrifty. It is the security that has made 
possible the unparalleled growth and prosper- 
ity of the Republic. Abolish this security and 
you will abolish the entire character of Ameri- 
ean life. Economic individualism has been 
the counterpart of American democracy for 
150 years. 

Teachers of Georgia: Today the teachers 
of America stand between two philosophies. 
One of these is the tried and proven philosophy 
of American individualism, tested by time and 
experience and glorious in its achievements 
and results. You are a part of it. You 
represent its magnificent possibilities. You 
are free men and women. You are free eco- 
nomically, physically, and religiously. You 
may assert your academic freedom. The other 
is the philosophy of collectivism, of dictator- 
ship, of a new social order, of the planned 
and regimented state in which there will be 
national planning, regional planning, State 
planning, county planning, metropolitan 
planning, urban planning, rural planning, 
community planning, neighborhood planning, 
educational planning, industrial planning, 
religious planning—the planning of human 
lives and minds and souls. But who shall be 
the planners? Can this be your choice? 

I am constrained to believe that if the hon- 
est, loyal, and patriotic teachers of America 
prevail there will be a readjustment of our 
present educational objectives; America’s 
youth will not be indoctrinated with the false 
philosophies of a new social order but with 
the mores of our own society. 

There will be a new direction to our educa- 
tional curricula, our materials, our methods, 
our administrative processes, our educational 
requirements and objectives. The proposed 
academic license of pedagogical doctrinaires 
will be forced to give way before a revived 
academic freedom of American tradition. 

Why should our children not be taught to 
love the land in which they live, to cherish 
its institutions, to revere and respect its na- 
tional heroes, to honor its traditions? Why 
should they not be taught patriotism and 
national loyalty to America? 

I have faith in loyal American teachers. 
The future of the Republic will be secure 
when loyal American teachers are permitted 
uninterruptedly to resume their erstwhile 
educational philosophy, to indoctrinate Amer- 
ican youth in the principles of American faith, 
when philosophies and doctrines foreign to 
the principles of American life and institu- 
tions may no longer be justified or cham- 
pioned as more desirable than those of 
America. 

I am convinced that the time has come 
when our school administrators should ex- 
amine all alien ideologies and prevent or pro- 
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hibit their endorsement through our schools. 
They should condemn all propaganda by any 
agency that seeks to undermine our ideals 
of government and our political institutions, 
Neither academic freedom nor freedom of 
speech should be permitted to cloak educa- 
tional activities subversive of the fundamen- 
tal principles and ideals of America. Parents 
must be free to examine the textbooks, meth- 
eds, materials, and practices in use in our 
public schools supported by public taxation. 
Thus only may we be assured that the ideals 
of America may live, that the Government be- 
queathed us may survive, and that we may 
continue to live as free men and free women 
in a land where, under constitutional guar- 
anty, individual liberty still prevails. 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp today an 
article from the Santa Monica Evening 
Outlook, Santa Monica, Calif., under date 
of October 8, 1941, entitled “What the 
New Taxes Mean.” 

I think this is a very sensible and illu- 
minating article and that it shows we 
are paying $180 for each and every man, 
woman, and child in the United States, 
as compared with $173 in Britain. It 
should be noted, also, that England re- 
ceives its taxes in one lump, but in addi- 
tion to ours, we have many hidden taxes 
that are not shown on our tax bills, of 
which many people are not cognizant. 
It is very hard for people to realize how 
much taxes they really pay, as it is very 
hard to figure, but we do know that we 
are being tremendously taxed. I think 
one thing that it does show, is that if we 
are taxed more than England now, before 
we actually go into war, as Englard does 
after she has been at war for 2 years, it 
is high time that we put the brakes on 
those items that may be termed “unrea- 
sonable, undesirable, and unnecessary 
outside expenses.” 

In addition to this, attention should 
be focused upon efficiency in expenditure 
for the items we have to have for defense 
at this time. We should adopt as a 
slogan, that we have all the money that 
is necessary for defense, but we have 
none to waste. 

The article follows: 

[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of October 8, 1941] 
WHAT THE NEW TAXES MEAN 

It has been a favorite defense, made by the 
United States Treasury Department and by 
all the tax eaters in the Federal Government, 
that, even with greatly increased Federal 
taxation in recent years, taxes were lower in 
America than in England. It never was & 
valid defense for waste and extravagance. 
Now its falsity has been proved by a careful 
analysis of the new tax law with its tremen- 
dous increases. 
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The fallacy in the official defense of Ameri- 
can taxes lay in the failure to consider the 
burden of State, county, and local taxes 
which have no comparable parallel in Eng- 
land. Comparing our Federal taxes with 
those of England, ours have been lower and 
will be lower under the new law, but that is 
not a fair or accurate comparison. On top 
of our Federal taxes are those levied by the 
States and local subdivisions, few of which 
obtain in England. 

The figures recently compiled are estimates 
in one respect. Nobody can be certain how 
large a sum will be produced by the new 
Federal tax law until the taxes are paid. 
If we may judge by last year’s experience, the 
new law will bring in very much more than 
the Treasury experts profess to think it will. 

Taking the estimates of the Treasury ex- 
perts, however, as a basis and adding the 
amount paid in State and local taxes, the 
new law will bring the grand total levied 
on the American people this fiscal year to 
$168 per capita compared with $165 per cap- 
ita for Great Britain. The new taxes will 
only operate for half of this fiscal year, 
however. For a full year which would come 
for the calendar year 1942, the total of all 
taxes as Officially estimated by Treasury ex- 
perts would be $180 for each and every man, 
woman, and child in the United States com- 
pared with $173 in Great Britain. 

To put it in another way, the total income 
of all the American people during the present 
fiscal year will be probably $90,000,000,000. 
The national income of Great Britain will be 
approximately $36,000,000,000. The American 
people will be required to pay 25 cents in 
taxes for every dollar of income as compared 
with 22 cents in England. 

The local taxes in the United States—State, 
county, and city—amount to about 40 per- 
cent of all taxes paid. In Great Britain 
these local taxes are much lower and provide 
only about 10 percent of the total costs of 
ali government in the country. It was this 
great discrepancy which made the frequently 
repeated statements of the Federal Treasury 
Department inaccurate and misleading. It is 
no more than fair to assume that the Treasury 
Department knew the facts but preferred to 
tell the Nation a half truth. 

These figures may be larger when the taxes 
levied by the new law are paid. The Treasury 
experts are naturally conservative in their 
estimates. They prefer to have the receipts 
larger rather than smaller than their fore- 
casts. But if they are no larger, they repre- 
sent the greatest burden ever imposed on the 
American people. A tax of $168 per capita 
means $840 a year for a family of five persons, 
and these taxes fall on everyone, whether they 
actually pay money into the Treasury or not. 
They are paid in increased prices of every- 
thing that enters into the cost of living. It 
is the price we are called upon to pay to 
preserve our liberties, and they are worth the 
price. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Galesburg (Ill.) Register-Mail 
of October 11, 1941: 


[From the Galesburg (Ill.) Register-Mail of 
October 11, 1941] 


THE TRUE INTENT 


One of the most revealing statements of 
the President’s message to Congress on neu- 
trality revision was that in which he said, 
“I earnestly trust that the Congress will carry 
out. the true intent of Lend-Lease Act by 
making it possible to help deliver the articles 
to those who are in a position effectively to 
use them.” 

At long last the country thus has an offi- 
cial admission of the true intent of lend- 
lease. On the highest official authority the 
country is now apprised that the true intent 
of the act was not alone to manufacture and 
furnish supplies, as was repeatedly empha- 
sized when the Congress was being urged to 
pass the bill, but also to help deliver them. 
This delivery feature was soft-pedaled dur- 
ing debate in Congress over the first Lend- 
Lease Act, and the country was led to believe 
by administration spokesmen that the bill’s 
intent was only to manufacture and furnish 
the supplies and that Britain would under- 
take delivery herself. Although there was 
little general opposition to the idea of fur- 
nishing Britain with such munitions and 
supplies as she needed, there was great hesi- 
tancy about committing the Nation in any 
way to insuring delivery of the goods either 
in American bottoms or by using our naval 
vessels for convoy of British merchantmen. 
But convoy issue was lulled to sleep by no 
less authority than the President himself 
with the statement that “convoys mean 
shooting, and shooting means war,” and with 
the accompanying implications that the ad- 
ministration was firmly committed to a pol- 
icy of keeping aloof from actual hostilities. 
It was thus generally accepted that the true 
intent of lend-lease was that this country 
was merely the service of supply, not the 
service of transport. 

But now it transpires that this accepted 
version of lend-lease was not the wholly true 
one and the President is authority therefor. 
Now, it has become necessary to implement 
this wholly true intent by arming American 
merchant ships and removing prohibitions 
against their travel in belligerent zones. 

This revelation will not come as a complete 
shock to those who suspicioned that there was 
an Ethiopian concealed in the lend-lease 
woodpile, but probably the general public 
which was gullible enough to place complete 
confidence in the previous implications of 
Officialdom may be somewhat shaken thereby. 

The truth of the whole matter appears to 
be just exactly what the few original skeptics 
about lend-lease policy insisted it was meant 
to do—ultimately involve us in a shooting 
war through the inevitable logic of events 
following in its train. When we arm our 
merchant ships and send them into hitherto 
prescribed danger zones we must expect that 
submarine and airplane raider attacks will 
multiply and we shall require the services of 
our great Navy to protect them even as 
Britain has done. Mere arming of merchant- 
men is no guaranty of safe delivery, as wit- 
ness Britain’s own experience. We shall 
therefore be in a shooting war without ques- 
tion or without official quibble. And that is 
that. 

One perhaps might be pardoned some 
skepticism as to whether there is any more 
official frankness about the purposes behind 
revision of the Neutrality Act than there was 
about the true purposes of lend-lease, in 
spite of the authoritative statement that re- 
vision does not mean a declaration of war. 
Perhaps it does not mean a declaration—inas- 
much as declared wars have gone out of 
fashion—but it does mean a shooting war 
nevertheless. Let no one be so credulous as 
to believe otherwise. 
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Resolution of Rock River Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church 
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LETTER FROM REV. CHARLES F. BOSS, JR., 
AND RESOLUTION BY ROCK RIVER 
ANNUAL CC/NFERENCE OF THE METH- 
ODIST CHURCH 





Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter and resolution: 


CoMMISSION ON WoRLD PEACE, 
OF THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
Chicago, Ill., October 10, 1941. 
The Honorable SrepHEN A. Day, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Day: The chairman of the Rock 
River Annual Conference Commission on 
World Peace has requested me to transmit 
to you the action adopted by the delegates 
to the annual conference meeting in Wil- 
mette this week. 

The Rock River conference is composed of 
300 churches, centering in Chicago, each of 
which sends to the annual conference one 
minister and one layman. 

The action was almost unanimously 
adopted, efforts to amend or to substitute in 
support of the President’s foreign policy 
being lost, so that in the final count there 
were but 20 votes against the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLEs F. Boss, Jr., 
Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mission on World Peace. 


We deplore administrative actions that, 
step by step, are involving us in shooting 
war, though undeclared, without giving the 
national Congress an opportunity to exercise 
its constitutional right in this matter and 
without regard for the predominant senti- 
ment of the Nation. We respectfully remind 
the President of his emphatic and repeated 
promise not to send our boys to wars over- 
seas. We believe that our Nation can best 
serve mankind by abstaining from belligerent 
participation in present wars, by employing 
its immense resources for the constructive 
ministry of healing and rehabilitation, and 
by associating itself with other nations, at 
the earliest possible moment, in earnest 
effort to rebuild the world on a foundation 
of justice and cooperation for the good of all. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 











THE UNION LEAGUE CLUB, 
New York October 7, 1941. 
To the Members: 

How long befcre our people will arouse to 
what is going on in our country? 

Though we are not today actually at war, 
how many of us realize that we face the same 
menace to our form of government as do the 
nations now fighting desperately for exist- 
ence? 

Under the pretense of emergency our con- 
stitutional checks and balances against auto- 
cratic power are little by little being swept 
away until the citizen is no longer sovereign. 
Every individual, every enterprise, every in- 
come feels more and more the pressure of 
Government control—banks, exchanges, 
radios, utilities, industry in general—and how 
much people may earn. The effort is to es- 
tablish rule by a small group of men instead 
of government by the people. The plan has 


been made. it is on the fire, and if allowed 


to develop our lot wili be the same as that 
of the people of Europe. 

We have an illustration in the effort to 
make a bugaboo of the gasoline problem. 
The purpose was to bring that industry under 
control. A spineless Congress has given power 
to one man to tell our people how much they 
can charge for their product and how many 
automobiles a manufacturer may produce. 
Indeed a coordinator has been appointed to 
distribute orders among manufacturers of 
his own choosing. Think of a Secretary of 
the Treasury from his high place urging the 
fantastic idea of limiting industry’s profits 
to 6 percent. 

The intent of all this is piain. It is to 
destroy the Government organized by our 
founders and to substitute control of our 
people by one set of men in Washington. 


It is vital, of course, that we prepare to 
defend our country against all enemies. It is 
at least equally vital that we prepare to 
defend our Government against the con- 
spiracy to destroy it and to establish in its 
place an _ all-powerful, self-perpetuating 
regime determined to change our American 
way of life. 

It is astonishing how far this country has 
been carried in this dangerous direction. Its 
vicious purpose must be chailenged and de- 
feated if we are not to see our constitution 
permanently set aside and freedom of indi- 
vidual enterprise denied us. That means for 
all, rich and poor alike, the end of the Amer- 
ica we love. 

The Union League Club was organized in 
1863 to protect and perpetuate that America, 
It is our duty in tcday’s crisis to follow that 
patriotic ‘example and to see to it that our 
club does its full share to maintain the 
people’s right to live, to speak, and to prosper 
according to their individual convictions, and 
not by decree or regimentation. 

Dross and dregs precipitated by progress 
should be discarded, but we must keep our 
Federal Constitution, continue to sing our 
nationai anthem, and to mean it. 

This is not the time for jitters, but for 
work. We must maintain our club as a 
vigorous organization defending constitu- 
tional government and insisting upon a jus- 
tice that flows both ways and reaches all 
classes alike. 

It is not a time to be discouraged nor to 
withdraw into storm cellars and allow others 
to carry our responsibilities. It is our fight 
and our club’s fight, too. There has always 
been a way out of every situation no matter 
how desperate, and there always will be. 


* * * € * 


Our club was an effective force in the great 
crisis 75 years ago. Its littie band of organ- 
izers went cut among their friends, told them 
of the purpose of the Union League, and 
brought them into active membership. We 
must make the same effort now and we are 
asking you for your help. 
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When interest in the ordinary duties of 
citizenship ceases the people’s rights are 
ready to be liquidated. 

Cordially yours, 
A. H. CospEN, 
President, 





The Ship-Arming Bill 
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RADIO. ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN M. VORYS, 
OF OHIO 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
made by me on the National Radio 
Forum, arranged by the Washington Eve- 
ning Star over the blue network of the 
National Broadcasting Co., October 13, 
1941: 


We all oppose what Hitler and the Nazis 
stand for. One of the things Hitler stands 
for is the stifling of the processes of repre- 
sentative government. He still has a con- 
gress, a reichstag, but they are not allowed 
to function. Any large representative body 
must work through committees, who hear 
witnesses and sort out the facts for the 
whole body. Here in America, your country, 
on this vital question of changing our neu- 
trality laws, your Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, by orders 
direct from the White House and by vote of 
its own administration “yes men,” was for- 
bidden even to discuss the neutrality law 
as a whole, was even forbidden to discuss the 
President’s message on the subject, and was 
limited to hearing four administration offi- 
cials, with no right to question them pub- 
licly; then the rest of the United States is 
given 1 day to be heard, then 1 day’s dis- 
cussion is to be permitted in the House. 
Then the bill is to pass. Just like that. You 
say, “It can’t happen here”? It is happening 
now. In the name of freedom of the seas, 
freedom of discussion on land, our land, has 
been scuttled. 

Taken by itself, this propcsition of arm- 
ing merchantmen does more harm than 
gocd, as far as protection goes. I know 
something about this myself, from personal 
experience. I was in aerial coast patrol unit 
No. 1 in 1916; as a pilot in the Naval Air 
Service in the World War I was on convoy 
duty and antisubmarine patrol over the 
North Sea and along the American coast; I 
crossed the ocean in an armed merchantman, 

No armed merchantman ever sank a sub- 
marine during the World War, while 35 
armed merchantmen were sunk. 

Have we enough arms to arm our mer- 
chantmen effectively? -I’m basing my an- 
swer on information obtained outside of any 
secret committee hearings, so as not to vio- 
late any confidences, and the answer is “No.” 
The very highest sources said only a few 
weeks ago that we had no extra arms for our 
merchantmen. We get a different story now, 
but either they were fooling then, or they 
are fooling now. Just any old guns won’t 
do. Where are the gun crews coming from? 
To be able to hit anything, they must have 
had long training. Are we going to rob our 
growing two-ocean Navy and tie up real 
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fighting ships in order to make phoney 
fighting ships out of tramp steamers? 
Depth bombs are an efficient way to attack 
submarines, but you can’t drop depth bombs 
from a slow merchantman, or it will blow off 
its own stern before it gets away. 

We are told our merchantmen must be 
furnished antiaircraft guns. How are they 
going to get within reach of German aircraft 
unless they go into waters now forbidden 
them? But we are not allowed to bring 
that up. 

The danger that comes from arming mer- 
chantmen is that, under the rules of both 
international law and common sense, there 
is no distinction between an armed nier- 
chantman and a warship. An armed mer- 
chantman is a warship, and a very poor one, 
but subject to attack by all the rules of war 
and common sense, by any belligerent, 

We are told that arming a merchantman, 
with any old arms, improves the crew’s 
morale, because they think they are safer, 
even though they are not. I oppose morale 
building based on deception. I oppose this 
whole propaganda plan of making the pub- 
lic think they are in danger when they are 
not, in order to push through a law to make 
Sailors feel safe when they are not. 

The day this law goes into effect, every 
American ship, whether it is actually armed 
or not, comes off the international songbird 
list. But this bill goes further. It relieves 
the owners from liability under section 16 of 
the Criminal Code, which is, by the way, 
section 28 of the Neutrality Code, and thus 
apparently authorizes the owner “to cruise or 
commit hostilities against the subjects, citi- 
zens, or property of any foreign state with 
whom the United States are at peace.” Does 
this permit piracy, or privateering, or is this 
a circuitous, slick way of declaring war? 

The truth is, arming merchantmen is a 
poor way of driving away submarines; con- 
voys and patrols are better, but they won't 
stop submarines. The most efficient way to 
stop submarines is to capture their bases 
with an expeditionary force. Once we start 
the inefficient way, we will be drawn toward 
the efficient way. 

The truth is, we cannot discuss arming 
merchantmen intelligently with horse-blind- 
ers on. We've got to look to both sides and 
all around this question, because much more 
is involved and is intended to be involved. 

No one believes that in the fall of 1941, 
with titanic battles raging and with the 
world in turmoil, our whole foreign policy 
is to be—we will arm our ships and keep 
them in safe waters. Everyone knows that 
an overwhelming vote for arming ships will 
be hailed by the press of this country as 
meaning also two other things: First, ap- 
proval of the “shoot on sight” order; second, 
approval of sending the armed ships into 
waters where arms are going to be needed. 
As surely as night follows day, an overwhelm- 
ing vote for arming ships will be followed by 
a proposal striking down the rest of our neu- 
trality laws, which means our peace laws. 

Here is what I said 2 years ago during the 
neutrality debate: “What we do in a so-called 
neutrality bill is to pass laws forbidding 
American citizens from doing things that ex- 
perience has shown tends to get us into war. 
* * * Since 1818 we have had various 
kinds of such neutrality laws. We still have 
in full force and effect neutrality laws, in- 
cluding arms embargces, that were enacted 
in 1909, 1917, 1922, and 1930, as well as the 
act of 1937. No one is claiming that these 
laws which we have had for decades tie the 
hands of our President or tie the hands of 
anybody else except international trouble- 
makers.” 

Earlier this year our country adopted, by 
constitutional procedure, after full debate, 
the lease-lend policy. That policy did not 
include delivering the goods. 

Even the word “transfer” referring to 
lease-lend goods, was amended to show it 
did not mean delivery. The act specifies that 
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it does not authorize convoying or entering 
combat zones, Since then, Congress has not 
extended that policy, but the President has. 
He is now seeking congressional approval 
of a naval war. His message shows that. He 
asks “complete reconsideration” of the neu- 
trality law; says arming ships “is not more 
important than some other crippling pro- 
visions,” that sending ships into combat zones 
is “of major importance.” His message is 
clear, but his method is devious. The scheme 
is to put through the arming of ships by 
separating it from the rest of the plan for 
a few days, and using gag rules to prevent 
calling attention to what is to come next. 
It is putting something easy and catchy out 
in front to break down sales resistance, using 
a@ loss leader to sell the country a bill of 
goods. It is a tricky, pusillanimous way of 
sneaking step by step around the real 
question. 

That question is—‘Are we going into this 
war, full out, over there?” Congress has 
never acted on this question. Congress 
should face it. The British have said clearly 
that Hitler will not be conquered in Europe 
without American manpower in Europe. 
Their great generals, Wavell and Auchinleck, 
have said it. Churchill has said that the 
British Army would never equal the army on 
the Continent. If Britain, with 2,000,000 
men, cannot invade the Continent while 
Russia, with 6,000,000 men, is fighting Hitler, 
we see why our Army is buying clothes for 
10,000,000 men. 

Hanson Baldwin, military expert of the 
New York Times, has said that for us to beat 
Hitler in Europe will cost us a minimum of 
$300,000,000,000. Are we going to do it? 

I am ready to face that question now. I 
think we owe it to the British, the Russians, 
to give them an official constitutional answer 
to that question, so that they can make plans 
accordingly. There are sincere and intelli- 
gent people who openly advocate a declara- 
tion of war with the inevitable expeditionary 
force. If they can carry a vote in Congress, 
I'll join loyally in supporting the war. Until 
then, until Congress declares war, I’m against 
it, and against all tricky, evasive, secret, 
vacillating, confusing, disuniting steps to- 
ward war. If it’s our war, we’re cowards to 
crawl out; if it’s not our war, we're fools to 
creep in. We can’t stay forever half in and 
half out. I think it’s not our war—yet. 

Two years ago I said: “We cannot decide 
what other nations will do or should do, but 
no matter what they do we are not going over 
to the next war. We cannot guarantee peace 
to the world, but we have a duty toward 
world peace, and that duty is to stay out of 
war and war economy and war psychology so 
that when other nations are exhausted, either 
by war and by frenzied preparation for war, 
and are ready to try to restore international 
peace and order and justice we can then 
join them as the strong and neutral and 
friendly big brother of them all, and not the 
weakened and biased and hateful partner of 
one side. 


“This is a policy not of intervention nor 
of isolation, but of independence.” 


I still feel that way. We are now com- 
mitted to the policy of running an arsenal 
for Britain—furnishing planes, tanks, and 
ships on a “U-drive-it” basis. We should 
not go beyond that. We should do with 
Britain what Britain has done to France and 
Russia; let Britain defend her sector with 
help she gets from us, and we will de- 
fend our own sector by making ourselves im- 
pregnat‘e in the part of the world that in- 
volves our military responsibility. We should 
keep our ships out of belligerent waters 
loaded with contraband. We should prevent 
any acts of piracy in neutral waters, We now 
have the warships and the President has spe- 


cific statutory powers to t “piratical 
a and depredations” (U. 8. C. 33, 

Two American ships have been lost to date. 
That is serious, inexcusable, but it does not 
justify a $300,000,000,000 war with millions of 
casualties. If this bill passes, the danger is 
that arming means shooting and shooting 
means war and war means an expeditionary 
force. I am against arming merchant ships. 
I urge all of you who hear me to write or 
wire your Representatives to vote against it. 
The time is short. The vote is to come Fri- 
day. You needn’t be afraid to write—yet. 
You ought to let your Congressman know 
what you think about this step toward war. 


A Customs Union for the American 
Continent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a thorough consideration of a 
constructive program for the relations of 
nations on the American Continent is 
urgent, 

There is, at present, the Pan American 
Union, comprising all nations on the con- 
tinent except Canada. 

Great progress was made, too, by the 
repeal of the Platt amendment and by 
recent conferences and treaties. 

I have proposed in H. R. 4575 that we 
go further and invite all nations of the 
American Continent to join with us in a 
customs union, whereby there shali be a 
free flow of goods and products between 
the nations of the American Continent 
electing to enter the customs union. 

Already the Governments of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bo- 
livia have adopted a free-trade covenant 
amongst themselves. 

The provisions of H. R. 4575, which I 
introduced on April 29, 1941, are as fol- 
lows: 

‘That for the purpose of promoting the eco- 
nomic welfare of the countries of North and 
South American Continents by removing the 
economic barriers of custom and tariff duties, 
and thereby permitting the free and unre- 
stricted trade and intercourse between the 
people of these countries, it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the United States to 
initiate a custom; union in the North and 
South American Continents within the con- 
fines of which there shall be free trade, and 
articles of growth, produce, or manufacture 
produced within these countries shall be per- 
mitted to pass from all parts of this area free 
and unrestricted by customs and tariff duties. 
The provisions of this act shall extend to all 
countries in the North and South American 
Continents who shall remove all customs or 
tariff duties on goods imported from the 
United States. When such countries have 
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certified to the President of the United States 
that imports from the United States are to be 
admitted duty free all import duties and 
tariffs on goods from that country shall be 
automatically suspended: Provided, That the 
President may establish quotas of certain 
products to be imported when unrestricted 
importation would disrupt or nullify the do- 
mestic policies of the United States, such 
quotas to become operative unless Congress 
shall by concurrent resolution within 60 days 
set aside such quota. 


We are now trying to reach approxi- 
mately such an objective in piecemeal 
fashion. We have given R. F. C. loans; 
we have established credits through the 

-Import Bank; we have reciprocal 
trade treaties balancing certain reduc- 
tions of duties. 


By offering free trade to the American 


-Continent, we will enlist natural forces 


of growth that will be productive of se- 
cured good will, protective solidarity, and 
economic strength. 

It will cost us something in loss of im- 
port duties, but that will be balanced as 
large markets are opened up to us for the 
consumption of our products. 

The example of the nations of South 
America that have already formed such a 
customs union is an invitation for us to 
take the initiative. 

It is well realized now that we cannot 
maintain commerce with other nations 
unless those other nations are prospering 
as well as ourselves. The growth and de- 
velopment of the nations on the Ameri- 
can Continent from Canada to Argentina 
and Chile, with a free-trade covenant 
between all, will be an assurance for 
peace, security, and economic prosperity. 

Today we are apprehensive of mount- 
ing prices, and we are apprehensive of 
the harsh regimentation that may be 
resorted to in the administration of a 
price-fixing statute. The increase of 
products and supplies is a very reasonable 
way. to guard against inflated prices and 
scarcities of essential commodities. If 
such a free trade would help avoid the 
rigors of price fixing and save us from 
scarcity of essential materials, there is all 
the more reason why it is especially 
timely. 

Very recently there appeared in the 
October issue of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation the article by Constant South- 
worth, which analytically considered this 
subject of free trade, particularly with 
the countries of Latin America. 

The report dwelt especially with a con- 
sideration of the effects of the particular 
commodities which might as a result 
come in large quantities into the United 
States. This scientific and analytical 
study demonstrated the practical good 
effects of a system of free trade with the 
Latin American countries. The old fears 
of competition with South American 
products are greatly dissipated by this 
cogent analysis, and convincing proof is 
shown that our economy can absorb the 
anticipated imports and that great stimu- 
lus would be given to our production for 
export. 

Let us look with a large vision toward 
the development that lies ahead for the 
free republics of the New World. 
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Kiwanis in a Changing World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS, OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Capital 
District Convention of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional at the Mayfiower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Friday, October 10, 1941, 
entitled “Kiwanis in a Changing World.” 


District Governor King, fellow Kiwanians, 
ladies and gentlemen, I can assure you that I 
deeply appreciate the invitation of my good 
friend, Irving Diener, chairman of your dis- 
trict program committee, to address this 
luncheon today. As busy as I am in Congress 
it is hard for me to resist the temptation to 
accept invitations .of this kind because of the 
many friends that I have made in Kiwanis 
and the love that I have for them, It is only 
occasionally, however, that I do accept an 
invitation, and one of the chief reasons for 
accepting this is that I have always been very 
fond of the Kiwanians in the Capital district, 
and shall never forget the fine reception given 
to Mrs. Johns and myself when she accom- 
panied me on visits that I made as an inter- 
national trustee and also as international 
president. 

Your chairman asked me to select a subject 
on which I would like to speak and, after some 
thought, I decided that I might term what 
I have to say, “Kiwanis in a changing world.” 
I don’t believe there are any Kiwanians or 
guests present today who will not agree that 
there have been some great changes taking 
place in the Nation in the last decade, and 
naturally, changes in Kiwanis. I wish that I 
could say for the Nation that we have made 
as great progress as we have in Kiwanis but 
I doubt very much whether we have. I do 
feel that Kiwanis has made wonderful prog- 
ress during this period of time, and has given 
to the Nation some very fine leadership in 
the communities where it has existed. About 
40 Members of the House of Representatives 
and 5 Members of the Senate are either active 
members of Kiwanis clubs back in their own 
districts or honorary members of the clubs in 
their home cities, and to these men has been 
given the greatest privilege since the beginning 
of our Government to serve their country. 

You Kiwanians from your respective clubs 
are richer today than you were yesterday if you 
have laughed often, given something, for- 
given even more, made a new friend, or made 
stepping stones of stumbling blocks; if you 
have thought more in terms of thyself than 
myself, or if you have managed to be cheerful 
even if you were weary. You are richer to- 
day noon than you were this morning if you 
have taken time to trace the handiwork of 
God in the commonplace things of life, or if 
you have learned to count out things that 
really don’t count, or if you have been a little 
blinder to the faults of friend and foe. You 
are richer if a little child has smiled at you, 
and a stray dog has licked your hand, or if 
you have lcoked for the best in others and 
have given others the best in you. 

One of the things that has always im- 
pressed me in Kiwanis, from the time that I 


joined down to the present, has been the 
bringing into Kiwanis and putting into 
service men who have never found themselves 
in real life. They have been eager to do 
something, but until they joined a Kiwanis 
Club they had never been able to understand 
other people. Until we know others, we can- 
not appreciate their real worth. : 


“When you get to know a fellow, know his 
joys and know his cares, 

When you’ve come to understand him and 
the burden that he bears, 

When you've learned the fight he’s making 
and the troubles in his way, 

Then you find that he is different than you 
thought him yesterday. 

You will find his faults are trivial and 
there’s not so much to blame 

In the brother that you jeered at when you 
only knew his name. 

You are quick to see the blemish in the dis- 
tant neighbor’s style; 

You can point to all his errors and may 
sneer at him the while, 

And your prejudices fatten and your hates 
more violent grow 

As you talk ebout the failures of the man 
you do not know; 

But when drawn a little closer, and your 
hands and shou'ders touch, 

You find the traits you hated really don’t 
amount to much. 

When you get to know a fellow, know his 
every mood and whim, 

You begin to find the texture of the splendid 
side of him; 

You begin to understand him, and you cease 
to scoff and sneer; 

For with understanding, always prejudices 
disappear. 

You begin to find his virtues, and his faults 
you cease to tell, 

For you seldom hate a fellow when you 
know him very well. 

When next you start in sneering and your 
phrases turn to blame, 

Know more of him you censure than his 
business and his name; 

For it’s likely that acquaintance would your 
prejudice dispel, 

And you’d really come to like him if you 
knew him very well. 

When you get to know a fellow and you 
understand his ways, 

Then his faults won’t really matter, for 
you'll find a lot to praise.” 


We have heard much within the past few 
years of the growing selfishness of the com- 
munity, of the jealousies, rivalry, and com- 
petition, which to some extent and on some 
occasions serve to separate us into hostile 
groups, and we often get the idea that good 
fellowship and unselfish companionship has 
largely disappeared. This is untrue. There 
was never a time when good friendship and 
association and helpful fellowship were more 
prosperous than now, and the more we have 
of this fraternal love, the more we drink from 
the cup of kindness, the more we find we 
are in need of its exhilaratory influence. I 
have always felt that, after a meeting such 
as you are holding here in Washington in the 
Capital district, we all go to our homes en- 
nobled and enriched by the association with 
the fine people whom we meet who come 
from every part of the District to attend these 
meetings. The only thing for every member 
of Kiwanis to remember is that the vocation 
of every member of his club is to serve other 
people. We should give all we can for what 
we get instead of getting all we can for 
what we give. Success in life, you will find 
before it is finished, can lie only where 
there is real service performed for the benefit 
of your community, your State, and your 
Nation. 

We are living in a glorious age. We face 
glorious opportunities ahead, although we 
have serious problems confronting us at the 
present time. I love to think that we have 
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always been able to solve our serious prob- 
lems in the past, and, with all that we must 
face, I have faith that we have the mental, 
physical, spiritual, mechanical, and every 
other ability that is necessary to solve the 
present problems and those that will come 
to us in the future. Mind cannot fathom, 
tongue cannot utter, nor can man conceive 
the boundless possibilities that await in the 
pathway of the future. We may all desire 
glory, but the glory which faces us is not the 
glory of wealth, power of dominion, but the 
glory and satisfaction that will come to us 
through new friendships, cooperation, and 
service which have built our great institu- 
tions in the past. The sphere of duty is 
infinite. It exists in every station of life. 
We have it not in our choice to be rich or 
poor, to be happy or unhappy, but it becomes 
us to do the duty that everywhere surrounds 
us. Obedience to duty at all costs and risks 
is the very essence of the highest civilized 
life. Great deeds must be worked for, hoped 
for, died for, now as in the past. 


As I think of the struggle for survival in 
Europe today, it takes me back to the pages 
of history, and there we can all learn much 
of profit to us in our present struggle to pre- 
serve civilization. The old world has already 
revealed to us, in its unsealed books, the 
beginning and end of all its cwn marvelcus 
struggles in the cause of liberty. Greece, the 
land of scholars and the nurse of arms, where 
sister republics in fair procession chanted 
the praises and liberty and the gods—where 
and what is she? For 2,000 years the op- 
pressor has bound her to the earth. Her 
arts are no more. The last sad relic of her 
temples are but the barracks of a restless 
soldiery; the fragments of her columns and 
her palaces are in the dust, yet beautiful in 
ruin. Rome, republican Rome, whose eagles 
glanced in the rising and setiing sun— 
where and what is she today? The Eternal 
City yet remains, proud even in her desola- 
tion, noble in her decline, venerable in the 
majesty of religion, and calm as In the com- 
posure of death. 

As we reflect on all that has happened in 
Europe and the countries which, one after 
another, have lost their forms of govern- 
ment, certainly we must all feel a profound 
sense of the responsibilities of this Republic 
at the present time and through all future 
ages. What brilliant prospects invite our 
enthusiasm! What solemn warnings at once 
demand our vigilance and moderate our 
confidence! 


I wish today that I possessed the power of 
eloquence to teach each of us the lesson of 
life. I wish that I could bring to you the 
reverence, the high resolve, and resolute en- 
deavor for more noble achievements. I wish 
that I had the power to give to our statesmen 
a steadfast incorruptibility, a farseeing vision, 
and an eye single to the interest of the 
state. I with that E could bring home to 
each one of us in our sphere the necessity to 
labor for the welfare and the advancement 
of humanity. 

It must be very patent to all of you present 
teday that we are not only facing a crisis but 
we are already inone. We should not despair 
because of this for ever since civilization 
began, man has been faced, at different pe- 
riods, with conditions even worse than those 
that prevail today throughout the world. In 
saying this, I do not want to minimize the 
seriousness of our present state. The great 
trouble is—the democracies of the world have 
been resting on their oars ever since the last 
World War and have permitted totalitarian 
governments to establish themselves in al- 
most every part of Europe. We have relied 
entirely too much upon national self-sufii- 
ciency. As a result, hate, greed, and perse- 
cution have become rampant throughout the 
world. Instead of a world made safe for 
democracy, democracy today is desperately 
fighting to make itself safe in the world, 
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We are living today in pessimism and fear. 
It seems that all we talk about is our present 
state and our future outlook. We speak of 
war as inevitable and take it for granted that 
we must get into it. Although we hope that 
things may improve, our conviction is that 
they are bound to get worse. In other words, 
our present status seem to us almost hope- 
less and we are on the verge of a collapse of 
civilization. 

We are going to be all right in this country 
s0 long as we have faith, because faith means 
courage to carry on. If we despair of the 
future, it will mean destruction. Faith must 
not mean merely thinking about the future 
and trusting that everything will come out 
all right; we must realize our present situa- 
tion and make an honest effort to better it. 
The world has seen the lowering of social 
morale in the past but we have always been 
able to recover it with the faith we have had 
in our form of government and the sacrifices 
of our people. The depression that we have 
gone through during the last decade was not 
visited upon us because of our sins but it 
was the result of an orgy of reckless specu- 
lation and will always be a dark spot in the 
history of the twentieth century of civiliza- 
tion. The pendulum always swings back and 
it will do so for us. The only thing for us 
to do is to see that it does not swing too far. 

We can always profit by our past follies, 
but we should not permit these past follies 
to interfere with our future progress. What 
we have already done is a thing of the past, 
and it cannot be remedied or changed. We 
can only avoid a repetition of those follies 
by the wisdom and the courage of the men 
and women of the present generation. If 
our present outlook for permanent peace 
looks dark, it is all the more reason why we 
should double our efforts to maintain it. If 
our situation today requires a heavier strain 
on our form of government, that is no reason 
why we should abandon democracy, but all 
the more reason why we should double our 
efforts to strengthen and maintain it. We 
all agree, I am sure, that with all of the 
weaknesses of democracy within our repub- 
lic, it is the best form of government that the 
world has ever known and the only oné left 
where the people have a right to a free de- 
velopment of their own human personalities 
and where they may make natural progress. 
Certainly we are not going to abandon our 
form of government to satisfy the dictators 
of Europe who know nothing of democracy— 
and care less. Certainly we are not going to 
become discouraged because it becomes nec- 
essary for us to make certain adjustments to 
meet the conditions facing us at the present 
time. We may have our ideals, but we must 
meet the present requirements of an ad- 
vancing world and the situation as it con- 
fronts us at the moment. We may have to 
do many things that past generations never 
dreamed that we would have to do, and some 
of them, looking at the matter from the long 
point of view, we may hesitate to undertake. 
For instance, perhaps 80 percent of the people 
of this country do not believe in war, yet 
they are perfectly willing to have Congress 
appropriate $30,000,000,000 for our own na- 
tional defense. From the viewpoint of the 
ideals of our country, this might seem silly, 
but from the point of view of conditions 
existing, it becomes a very real necessity. 

If we despair at times, and feel that some- 
thing tragic is going to happen to our country, 
we ought to review some of the things we have 
accomplished here and compare them with 
what has taken place in Europe. If you will 
just review the brief history of the last 20 
years, you will find that it is not the countries 
which have had experience with the demo- 
cratic form of rule and government that have 


been replaced by totalitarian tyranny, but it 
has been in countries where an irresponsible 
autocracy, such as that of the czars and the 
Hohenzollerns and a disunited Italy have kept 
the people from developing and educating 
themselves for self-rule. The governments of 
the countries of Europe which have enjoyed 
a reasonable amount of economic prosperity 
and security have not given themselves over 
to dictatorships. Those countries that have 
been the ones that have been suffering mis- 
ery, jealousy, and bankruptcy, and as a result 
have become so desperate that they have been 
willing to accept any form of government that 
would give them peace of mind temporarily 
and shelter. If you will review history, you 
will be convinced that their form of govern- 
ment will be of short duration. I ask you 
today, Have you ever known of a tyrant grow- 
ing old? Those dictators become drunk with 
power, which naturally creates a greater am- 
bition for more power, and they finally reach 
a point where power itself destroys them. 
That has been the record of history, and I 
think we are safe in saying that it will repeat 
itself again. 

No matter how bad our situation may be- 
come in this country, if we make up our 
minds that we are going down to defeat, it 
surely will not help us any to win our battle. 
That is only cowardice. There is an old say- 
ing that “every cloud has a silver lining” and 
no matter how dark it may become, there is 
always sunlight beyond. 

As your Representative, I have been privi- 
leged to see perhaps more of the inner work- 
ings of our form of government and the reac- 
tion of the people to it than some of you have, 
and I realize. more than ever, that a democ- 
racy can only survive by education of its 
pecple. We must, above everything else, 
build a sound character and a trained intelli- 
gence of our people. Democracy today needs 
@ great deal of our time and all of our best 
efforts. We must give it today the best brains, 
character, energy, courage, imagination, and 
devotion that our people can possibly give. 
You, as Kiwanians, can do much in the way 
of helping our public enterprise, in civic, State, 
or National work. Your programs should be 
devoted a great deal to matters of this kind. 
It will do much to overcome the harm that is 
being done in this country by propaganda 
and other subversive influences. To help 
protect our civil liberties is to protect the 
very foundations of our democracy and some- 
times it is going to be necessary, even though 
it may require a great deal of tolerance on 
your part, for you to defend the expression 
of some ideas that do not entirely coincide 
with your own. This is a part of our demo- 
cratic system which distinguishes it from a 
totalitarian form of government. Whether 
the minds and the spirits of men and women 
today will be kept free is the basic issue at 
stake in the world at this time. In every 
community leadership is needed which you, 
as Kiwanians, have given in the past and 
can give at the present time and in the fu- 
ture, to arouse the people to action. Leader- 
ship is needed to bring to those in every com- 
munity the true democratic faith and to help 
analyze and reject false and subversive ap- 
peals that are being broadcast in the way of 
foreign propaganda. Leadership is needed to 
protect the Bill of Rights and our Constitu- 
tion by practicing what the Bill of Rights 
and the Constitution teach, and not by trying 
to scrap them. 

It is fortunate that the people undoubt- 
edly understand more clearly than ever be- 
fore the issues that are at stake in the world 
conflict raging at the present time. The re- 
cent elections revealed in the minds of the 
people today a tremendous increase in in- 
terest in government and in world affairs. 
This has been brought about largely through 
the press, the radio, and modern methods of 
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communication. But I want to see these 
leaders developed in every community, lead- 
ers who will bring home to the community 
and translate into daily action the ideals 
that will preserve and continue our democ- 
racy. 

I do not know of any better way. of ex- 
pressing my appreciation of my position in 
Congress today than to use the language of 
Daniel Webster in his reply to Hayne, when 
he said: 

“T have not allowed myself, sir, to look be- 
yond the Union, to see what might lie hidden 
in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly 
weighed the chances of preserving liberty 
when the bond that unites us together shall 
be broken asunder. I have not accustomed 
myself to hang over the precipice of dis- 
union, to see whether, with my short sight, 
I can fathom the depth of the abyss be- 
low; nor could I regard him as a safe coun- 
selor in the affairs of this Government, 
whose thought should be mainly bent on 
considering, not how the Union should be 
best preserved, but how tolerable might be 
the condition of the people when it shall be 
broken up and destroyed. While the Union 
lasts we have high, exciting, gratifying pros- 
pects spread out before us, to Us and our 
children. Beyond that I seek not to pene- 
trate the veil. God grant that in my day, at 
least, that curtain may not rise. God grant 
that on my vision never may be opened what 
lies behind. When my eyes shall be turned 
to behold for the last time the sun in the 
heaven, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on states disserved, dis- 
cordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal 
blood. Let their last feeble and lingering 
glance rather behold the gorgeous ensign of 
the Republic, now known and honored 
throughout the earth, still full high ad- 
vanced, its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original luster, not a stripe erased or 
polluted, not a single star obscured, bearing 
for its motto no such miserable interroga- 
tory as “What is all this worth?” nor those 
other words of delusion and folly, “Liberty 
first and union afterward”; but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, 
blazing on all its ample folds, as they float 
over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other 
sentiment, dear to every true American 
heart—“Liberty and union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” 

And in closing may I say to you Kiwanians 
that such a government as Daniel Webster so 
vividly described in the lines that I have just 
quoted to you is worth all that may be ex- 
acted to preserve it, to its citizens, to man- 
kind, and to the Creator of man. No sacrifice 
is too great in such a cause and the time is 
here for that sacrifice. From now until it is 
removed, every citizen of this Republic must 
think and act not in terms of what he may 
enj-y for himself or herself, nor in terms of 
what this Government may do for you, but in 
terms of what would be our fate and our 
children’s fate if we should havc e1 economic 
breakdown of our Republic and totalitarian 
forms of government should gain any degree 
of dominion over us. 

And so, my fellow Kiwanians, we must pre- 
serve our Government, the best of govern- 
ments in the most blessed of lands, and as 
you desire security, and as you love peace, and 
as you cherish your homes, and as you owe 
a heritage to your children, and as you fear 
and would serve the God of nations and of 
our fathers, you have an obligation of service 
to your country, the Republic of the United 
States, which must be preserved and will be 
preserved by no less than the sacrificial serv- 
ice of none other than you good Kiwanians 
and all loyal citizens of the United States. 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following speech 
delivered,by me over the radio on October 
13, 1941: 


In a message to Congress, transmitted last 
Thursday, President Roosevelt recommended 
the repeal of section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
of 1939, which section prohibits the arming 
of American ships engaged in foreign com- 
merce. As a consequence of this recommen- 
dation there were introduced in the House 
and the Senate on that same day identical 
bills, reading in part as follows: “Section 6 
of the Neutrality Act of 1939 (relating to the 
arming of American vessels) is hereby re- 
pealed; and, during the unlimited emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 1941, 
the President is authorized, through such 
agency as he may designate, to arm, or permit 
or cause to be armed, any American vessel as 
defined in such act.” 

Hearings on this bill were held today before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives. Testimony in 
favor of the bill was given by the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of War, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, True, the ranking minority member of 
our committee threatened he would not at- 
tend, and did not. He had insisted upon 4 
days of open hearings, equally divided. When 
offered the 2 days of open hearings for minor- 
ity witnesses against 1 day for the majority, 
it became apparent that the amount of time 
did not concern him. What he was contend- 
ing for was that the hearings be made the 
occasion for a Roman holiday, in a large 
House caucus room. Well, the majority knew 
that certain isolationists had, on numerous 
occasions, given Rome and Berlin great cause 
for rejoicing, and did not see the necessity of 
having a Roman holiday in the Capitol. 

The practice of arming merchant ships for 
self-defense is an old one, dating back far 
beyond the time when the United States be- 
came a nation. It was necessary for protec- 
tion against pirates and against privateers. 
The arming of merchant ships for self-de- 
fense is not now, and never has been, pro- 
hibited by international law. Until written 
into the Neutrality Act of 1937, it had never 
been prohibited by a statute of the United 
States. Throughout the history of the United 
States, American merchant vessels have been 
armed whenever it was considered necessary 
for their own defense, Certainly, in view of 
the announced policy of the Axis rulers, there 
is an imperative need at the present time to 
furnish American merchant vessels with arms 
to defend inemselves. 

It has always been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to protect its 
citizens when engaged on legitimate missions. 
American merchant vessels are sailing the 
seas On missions connected with the defense 
of the United States. Quoting from the Presi- 
dent’s message, when merchant vessels are 
armed: “In the event of an attack by a raider 
they have a chance to keep the enemy at a 
distance until help comes. In the case of an 
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attack by air they have at least a chance to 
shoot down the enemy or keep the enemy at 
such height that it cannot make a sure hit. 
If it is a submarine, the armed merchant 
ship compels the submarine to use a torpedo 
while submerged—and many oes thus 
fired miss their mark.” Admiral Land, of the 
Maritime Commission, testified today that the 
newest type of merchant vessels would have 
about twice the speed of a submerged sub- 
marine. 

Fathers and mothers of America, do you not 
want your sailor son to have the right of 
defending his life against international des- 
peradoes? As the Baltimore Sun said edi- 
torially: “We owe it to our seamen to give 
them, at the very least, this increased chance 
to defend themselves against those who are 
seeking to turn the seven seas into German 
lakes.” Again I quote Admiral Land, when 
he testified, that practically all American sea- 
men prefer to have armed protection for the 
ships on which they go to sea. Armed Brit- 
ish merchantmen have had good success in 
shooting down attacking planes, their per- 
centage ranging from 10 to 14 percent. 

Oh, I receive many cards and letters from 
outside my district inspired by paid Axis 
propagandists. They read so nearly alike: 
“No aid to Britain; no change in neutrality.” 
To what Representative or Senator are those 
words not familiar? Well, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has just answered the first half 
of that Axis-inspired plea by voting 328 to 
67 for aid to embattled nations. By the end 
of this week, I predict, section 6 of the Neu- 
trality Act will have been repealed insofar as 
the House is concerned by a decisive vote. 

It was good to hear over the radio Satur- 
day night an Ohio Republican House Mem- 
ber, a former strict isolationist, say: “In my 
judgment, the proper function of the Repub- 
lican Party today is no longer mere opposi- 
tion. These are times of grave international 
crisis. Whatever we may think of the pres- 
ent national administration, we must put 
these views aside. We have joined hands with 
the national administration in a common 
desire to build American strength. Nothing 
must be permitted to interfere with this ob- 
jective. The time for partisan opposition is 
past. Today we are a united people, with 
Republicans, no less than Democrats, joined 
in the cause of assuring American freedom.” 

It was encouraging to us who have felt we 
were on the right track to hear the House 
minority leader, who is also chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, an- 
nounce upon his return from the Middle 
West that the Republican campaign of 1942 
will be waged on domestic rather than in- 
ternational issues. That causes us to feel 
that a majority in the Nation believe we of 
this administration have followed the proper 
course for the future welfare of America. 
Perhaps that lovable colleague of mine 
sensed what was expressed last Thursday by 
the Chicago Daily News, always Republican, 
in an editorial favoring arming of merchant 
ships. I quote the Daily News: “There is 
no hope for a political party that allows its 
patriotism to be doubted. The fate of the 
Federalist and Whig Parties, that so faltered, 
is all that we need recall on this point. There 
isn’t any answer to the Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

My distinguished colleague who is to fol- 
low might say, “We have not the guns nor 
the trained gun crews.” Does he mean to 
say that American ingenuity will not pro- 
vide those? Let us not embrace the de- 
featist attitude of a certain isolationist—a 
one-time idol. We Americans can accom- 
plish that which we will to do. The testi- 
mony of Secretary Knox today was to the 
effect that we do have the guns and crews 
and will, if this legislation passes, proceed 
speedily to install them. 

Or he may state that the President’s order 
to shoot on sight has frightened or, should 
I say, hypnotized Hitler, and since that pro- 
nouncement only one American vessel has 
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been destroyed. Therefore we had best float 
on our bluff. Well, I am not much of an 
appeaser. If I am any judge, we are going 
to arm and aid those nations fighting aggres- 
sion until their shackles are cast off. In so 
doing we are aiding ourselves. We are also 
performing a distinct service for a consider- 
able number of German and Italian people 
themselves now forced to live under Hitler 
and Mussolini. They, too, are unwilling vic- 
tims of aggression. Corporal Hitler of 
Austria first took Germany in the same 
manner that he seized unsuspecting Den- 
mark. But for the Gestapo, Italy would today 
be out of the war. 

As the Philadelphia Inquirer printed edi- 
torially, “We must face the facts in this 
changing world. Hitlerism is the major men- 
ace against which we are arming ourselves 
and Britain. Our Neutrality Act is not a 
guaranty against our involvement in the 
war. Modifying this legislation should facil- 
itate our defense abroad and help speed a 
peace not dictated by Hitler. Let us meet 
this problem realistically.” And the Phila- 
delphia Record has this opinion: “There can 
be no neutrality toward a monster. Europe 
is strewn with the bodies of peoples who 
tried.” 

Recently I had occasion to visit a large 
airplane-engine factory producing for Britain, 
and into which $1,000,000,000 a year of lend- 
lease money will pour. Each of their giant 
600- and 1,000-horsepower motors is pains- 
takingly assembled, then meticulously tested, 
then disassembled and each part thoroughly 
scrutinized for any defect, then reassembled 
and made ready for shipment. They are built 
for the purpose of gaining, for Britain and 
her allies, air supremacy, and, in the end, 
victory. If you, my listeners, could have been 
at my side, you would have said: “What a 
wanton waste for those to be sent to the 
bottom of the Atlantic.” The same is true 
of the other products of factory and farm pro- 
duced at such a stupendous cost of labor, ma- 
terials, and money, and which many of us 
believe may be the means of preventing the 
spilling of the precious blood of American 
boys. 

God grant that this war may soon end, 
but until it does, let us be realistic, and do 
everything that is necessary, in a thorough 
manner, with the full knowledge that should 
the last of these defending nations fall, we 
alone must face those madmen; yes, enslavers 
and international butchers, with not only our 
materials but with our manpower. 
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ADDRESSES BY HON. LECOMA LUNA, OF 
MEXICO, AND HON. LUTHER A. JOHN- 
SON, OF THE UNITED STATES, AND RES- 
OLUTION EXPRESSING THANKS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS TO THE 
MEXICAN CONGRESS 





Mr, CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 23, 1941, a special session of 
the Chamber of Deputies of the Republic 
of Mexico was held in Mexico City in 
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honor of the Members of the Congresses 
of the United States of America and of 
the Republic of Peru who were delegates 
to the Fourth Pan American Highway 
Congress and the Second Inter-American 
Travel Congress, held concurrently in 
Mexico City from September 15 to 24. 

The visiting Congressmen who were 
thus honored were Deputy Juvenal 
Monge, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of the Republic of Peru; Senator 
Josh Lee, of Oklahoma, chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Highway 
Congress; Representative John H. Kerr, 
of North Carolina, chairman of the 
United States delegation to the Travel 
Congress; and Representatives Luther A. 
Johnson, of Texas; Jesse P. Wolcott, of 
Michigan; and myself. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the eloquent speech 
of welcome of Deputy Lecoma Luna, of 
Mexico, and the impressive response by 
Representative Luther Johnson. 

The addresses referred to follow: 


SPEECH OF DEPUTY LECOMA LUNA WELCOMING 
THE CONGRESSMEN FROM THE UNITED STATES 
AND PERU TO THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES HELD IN THEIR HONOR 
ON SEPTEMBER 23, 1941 
The Chamber of Deputies, meeting today 

in formal session, is pleased to give, through 

me, a cordial welcome to Senators Josh Lee 
and Representatives Wilburn Cartwright, 

John H. Kerr, Jesse P. Wolcott, Luther A. 

Johnson, and Deputy Juvenal Monge, Mem- 

bers of the Congresses of the United States 

of America and of the Republic of Peru, who 
are present here. 

This national body considers this an ap- 
propriate occasion to express to our illustrious 
visitors the sympathy and solidarity of the 
Mexican people for uhe nations and peoples 
that they represent. 

Their presence in this country and among 
us here today is not only motivated by a 
formal reception within the limits of cour- 
tesy and hospitality which our chivalrous 
tradition naturally leads us to extend, but is 
rather to initiate and bring about a deeper 
understanding betweer their peoples and 
ours. 

We have always felt that a knowledge of 
the conditions and problems of other states 
in this hemisphere, like the friendly treat- 
ment of the men who conduct their public 
life, constitute immeasurable factors which 
contribute to mutual understanding, good 
will, and progressive and peaceful coopera- 
tion among all the peoples of America. 

Above all, in these moments of crisis in 
which the world struggles in the anguish and 
grief of war under the unbridled oppression 
of violence which attempts to smother the 
great ideal of liberty and justice, which, in 
all the vast expanse of America is vigorously 
maintained, we uphold the unalterable con- 
viction of impregnable ethical and political 
value of action which Mexico has assumed 
from the beginning President Manuel Avila 
Camacho, with natural consideration and 
deeply felt humanity, has expressed this atti- 
tude and has adapted his government to an 
energetic collaboration fo execute, exalt, and 
guarantee those democratic principles which 
serve as the basis of the union of the Ameri- 
can peoples. “It is imperative,” he has said, 
“that the world experience anew an awaken- 
ing of the spiritual values which impart a 
meaning to human activities without which 
men are reduced to the state of mere bio- 
logical incidents.” 

He has gallantly upheld the highest spiri- 
tual values as symbols of Mexico’s actions 
and aims in the field of international rela- 
tions, affirming that: “America, today the 
refuge of democracy, understands that it is 
urgent to rescue man from the situation to 


of the Mexican people who put all their 
strength and all their heart in the service of 
the cause of liberty, democracy, and human 
dignity, this sincere and firm position of good 
faith is bearing fruit within pan-American 
collaboration and in the multiple manifesta- 
tions of the internal life of our country. 

Within the wide channels of Mexico’s inter- 
national politics, delineated by the President 
of the Republic, there is a transcendental 
plan presented by Sefior Alfonso Flores M., 
directed toward the creation of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union of America in which all 
the parliaments of the nations of America will 
be represented. 

It is easy to foresee the results that can be 
obtained by the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
of America in view of the indisputable nobility 
of the objects of the plan and the spirit of 
cordiality and good will which, happily, reigns 
on this continent. 

The principal aims of the union are: 

To bring about the development and 
strengthening of democracy as the form of 
government in the Americas. 

To contribute to the reciprocal cooperation 
and mutual understanding of the American 
nations. 

To study all problems of inter-American 
interest which can be solved by parliamentary 
means. 

To study legal systems of the different 
countries of America in order to obtain the 
highest degree of uniformity. 

The organization committee of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union of America, constituted 
in this chamber, has already received letters 
and messages from Colombia, Cuba, Nica- 
ragua, Chile, and other countries supporting 
the idea. The Pan American Union in Wash- 
ington, through the director general, has 
confirmed that it considers feasible the or- 
ganization of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 

I have considered it appropriate to inform 
our distinguished guests as to the open and 
frank position of the Mexican Government re- 
garding the problems which at present face 
America, and to demonstrate to them the 
spirit of harmony and good will which in- 
spires our relations with the countries of this 
continent. 

Lastly, I ask you most courteously and sin- 
cerely to meditate dn the profound signifi- 
cance of the plan referred to, and to give it 
your enthusiastic support in your respective 
parliaments, should you consider it practical 
and of value. 

I wish you to know, representatives of the 
people of North America and Peru, that 
Mexico cherishes the most pure sentiments 
of American fraternity, and here you will al- 
ways find firm adhesion to all generous ideas 
and to all proposals which tend to strengthen 
the ties of friendship and cooperation of the 
nations of America. 

This Chamber of Deputies sincerely hopes 
for the well-being and the progress of the 
peoples of North America and of the sister 
Republic of Peru. 


SPEECH OF THE HONORABLE LUTHER A. JOHNSON, 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS, BEFORE THE 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES OF MEXICO ON SEPTEM- 
BER 23, 1941 


Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen, the 
Members of the Congress of the United States 
deeply appreciate the honor which you gave 
us in inviting us to be your guests at this 
special session of the Chamber of Deputies. 

As their spokesman let me first present the 
different Members of our Congress who are 
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members of the delegation: Senator Lee, 
chairman of the delegation; Wilburn Cart- 
wright, Representative from Oklahoma; Judge 
John H. Kerr, Representative from North 
Carolina; Jesse P. Wolcott, Representative 
from Michigan; and last the Ambassador from 
our Government to your Government of whom 
We are so proud, Josephus Daniels. 

It is a distinct honor to stand in this his- 
torical and beautiful chamber and speak to 
those who make the laws for Mexico. Our 
mission here is by the appointment of Presi- 


/ dent Roosevelt as delegates to the Second 


eee Travel Congress and the 
ter-American way Congress, 
both of which are now being held in your city. 

We believe that meetings of these kinds, 
having as they do delegates from all the 
American republics and the Dominion of 
Canada, are promoting good will and better 
understanding. The purpose is to devise a 
system of highways so that the Americas may 
be connected by one great highway in such a 
way that all may travel. 

We are deeply impressed on our visit with 
many things: First, I would mention the 
beauty of your country, which is indescrib- 
able; second, the climate, which I would like 
to take back to Washington where ours is 
not so good. The magnificent cathedrals, 
the impressive shrines dedicated to your 
heroes, reveal your unforgettable history, 
which began long before that of the United 
States. 

We are most impressed by your fine hos- 
pitality and the interest you have shown us, 
as well as the unusual attention which you 
have shown our delegation. We are glad that 
we could be here on your independence day. 
Your President invited us to be his guests 
the 15th of September for the celebration 
in the Zocalo, and what a privilege it was to 
witness the colorful spectacle. We were 
thrilled to hear the President repeat the 
words of Hidalgo giving again the pledge, 
the devotion, and determination that liberty 
should be preserved here, 

We were also pleased to be the guests of 
the Senate, at which time there was a wel- 
coming address to which Senator LEE gave 
our response. Yesterday we called upon the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, of whom we have 
heard much. His judgment and understand- 
ing stamp him as one of the premiers of this 
land. 

We are your neighbors. A narrow stream 
separates the two countries, and we want to 
say that we are not only your neighbors but 
your friends as well. Our country is proud 
to be a member of the great family of Ameri- 
can republics and we prize very highly our 
membership in the family. We are glad that 
there is that splendid unity and cooperation 
on the part of all the 21 American republics. 
We feel that it has been a privilege to repre- 
sent the United States as delegates to these 
two congresses. 

We live in a very serious time. Foreign 
dictators are now challenging the right of 
democracies to exist, but we in America who 
have always loved democracy in North and 
South and Central America are determined 
that no foreign dictator shall ever lay his 
unholy hand on these temples of democracy 
built in these American republics by the 
sufferings and the sacrifices of our fathers. 

America is spending billions of dollars for 
defense, not for her defense alone, but for 
the defense of this hemisphere and all of its 
republics. We are determined that we shall 
fight with and fight for all of these republics 
that constitute this hemisphere where liberty 
lives and shall continue to live in spite of any 
foreign dictator. 

I thank you for that applause. It demon- 
strates what we already know—that the heart 
of the Mexican people would be with us in any 
effort to prevent any dictator from encroach- 
ment on this continent. 

I was told to make a short speech, and I 
always follow the orders of my chairman. If 








time permitted, I could talk at length to you 
today, for it is a rare privilege to speak to 
this distinguished body of men who doubt- 
less have much to do in formulating the 


policies of your great government. But I 
must not detain you longer. 
I have one other thought. Senator LEE 


spoke to those of the Senate because he is 
a Member of our body there, and I am speak- 
ing here because I am a member of our simi- 
lar body there, and I can speak the language 
of you here because I understand your prob- 
lems. Frequently in our Congress questions 
arise when it is difficult to know what is best 
for our good, and I am sure that you of this 
distinguished body have similar experiences. 

But I know that your Congress and our 
Congress are both striving to do the best 
we can for our people and our country, and 
both of us have the same patriotic desire to 
preserve for our children and our children’s 
children these two great democracies, the 
Republic of Mexico and the Republic of the 
United States. Long may they both live and 
all of their sister republics of the Americas. 


Mr. Speaker, also I include the text of 
a House concurrent resolution expressing 
the thanks of the Congress of the United 
States to the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Republic of Mexico. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


Whereas the congressional members of the 
United States delegations to the Fourth Pan- 
American Highway Congress and the Second 
Inter-American Travel Congress, recently held 
in Mexico City, Mexico, were welcomed by the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of the 
Republic of Mexico at speciai sessions of such 
bodies held for such purpose; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is appreciative of the friendly sentiments ex- 
pressed by the members of the Mexican Con- 
gress in welcoming the congressional members 
of such delegations, and of the courtesy ex- 
tended to such congressional members in per- 
mitting them to respond to the speeches of 
welcome: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the thanks of 
the Congress of the United States are hereby 
extended to the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies of the Republic of Mexico for the 
courtesies extended by them to the congres- 
sional members of the United States delega- 
tions to the Fourth Pan-American Highway 
Congress and the Second Inter-American 
Travel Congress recently held in Mexico City; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
are directed to communicate copies of this 
resolution through appropriate channels to 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of 
the Republic of Mexico. 
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Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address given by Col. 
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J. E. Myers, United States Army, retired, 
president of the Aviation Defense Asso- 
ciation, before the American Legion and 
civic clubs of St. Petersburg, Fla., during 
the week ending September 20, 1941: 


It is indeed an honor to address you on the 
subject of aviation, and I want to thank-you 
for this opportunity. 

This is a war for the supremacy of the air. 
It is no longer the battle of the Atlantic or 
Pacific, but, in fact, the battle of the skies. 

The Aviation Defense Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has always held that superiority 
of the air means victory on land and sea, and 
that no boat can longer float if attacked by a 
superior air force. 

We have witnessed how 150,000 German 
fighting troops defeated 4,000,000 Frenchmen, 
as well as the fall of nation after nation 
through propaganda and through gaining 
control of the air. 

In 1926 Russia had 4,000,000 members in 
their semiofficial glider asscciation, the Ava- 
kin. Their service gliders are capable of 
carrying from 10 to 15 fully equipped para- 
chutists, and from 10 to 12 gliders can be 
towed many miles by one high-powered 
airplane. 

German youths from 12 years of age up 
have glider training before they are allowed 
to drive high-powered machines. In contrast 
to this, we have today in America possibly 
two or three hundred qualified glider pilots, 
and I quote the following report from the 
Navy Department to the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, dated May 27: “It is definitely con- 
cluded that the training of glider students is 
not worth while.” 

Our bill for the creation of a civilian air 
reserve, which was placed by Senator Rryrn- 
oLps and Representatives P. HarpIn PeTerson 
and JENNINGS RANDOLPH and others, no doubt 
would include glider training. 

Practically every inventor, every man of 
vision, every new thought or policy, meets 
with conservative opposition. Gen. Billy 
Mitchell was one of those men of rare fore- 
slight. General Mitchell is dead, and his 
death was hastened through years of perse- 
cution. Witness the belittlement of the 
Wright brothers, who had to take their “crazy” 
airplane to France to secure recognition. 

Admiral Sims, before his death in 1935, 
said in effect that in the next war battleships 
should be placed up the Mississippi River as 
far as possible. Today we are still building 
battleship death traps instead of thousands 
of destroyers, submarines, and other light 
craft. The Navy at one time in its history 
even advocated the return to sailing vessels 
after the advent of steam, and it took Mem- 
bers of Congress to force it to build torpedo 
speedboats. 

We have witnessed the War Department 
turning a deaf ear to the Lewis machine gun, 
the Christie tank, which the Germans 
promptly adopted years ago, and you and I 
are still paying pensions to widows of our 
Spanish-American War heroes because the 
War Department sent our boys to Cuba with 
inferior rifles and black powder. Some of 
these rifies were still issued to men in the 
front lines in the last World War and you 
and your children will still be paying for 
the mistakes of World War No. 2. 

The creation of a separate Department of 
the Air is the natural result which should 
have taken place after the conquest of the 
air by man and the establishment of a single 
department of national defense must take 
place as a result of the experience of this 
war. 

Our association sponsors both of these 
measures now before Congress. Under the 
direction of Col. Harold Hartney, famous 
World War aviator and one of our national 
aeronautical advisers, we have interviewed a 
great number of Members of Congress and 
secured the signatures of some 70 Members on 
our Billy Mitchell petition for a separate 
air force, and we find that about 80 percent 
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of the Members of the House are in favor of 
this legislation. 

General Mitchell was right. More than 20 
years ago, you may remember, General 
Mitchell sank a great German battleship in 
10 minutes with three 2,000-pound bombs. 

The separate air force bill, as introduced by 
Representative Brtrzr, of New York, would 
leave the present set-up of air forces in the 
Army and Navy intact, but it places the huge 
main air command under the secretary of 
the air, where it properly belongs. Such a 
force of long-distance, land-based bombers 
and other aircraft, would be immediately 
available to attack the enemy anywhere in 
the world. 

Today we are witnessing the result of 20 
years of delayed action in aviation—we have 
been riding on our past glories too long—we 
cannot afford to make any more mistakes, 
which cost billions of dollars and may result 
in years of blood and tears. (See CoNncrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, September 25.) 

Lincoln chose his Grant and President 
Roosevelt will choose his Billy Mitchell for 
his secretary of the air, but it is goirg to 
take an act of Congress to eliminate the 
conservative element in the Army and Navy 
first, as they are responsible for blocking 
this vital legislation. We can no longer 
be lulled to any false sense of security by 
radio programs and literature. 

Our associaticn was the first to actively 
engage in this campaign to divorce the Air 
Corps from abject slavery under which they 
have struggled through the years. We be- 
lieve that this will result in breaking up the 
long feud existent in the services. 

We have accomplished many things in the 
past 3 years, including the passing of the 
bill for the annual celebration of National 
Aviation Day on August 19. Last year, on 
December 17, Pan American Day, the asso- 
ciation presented a premiere showing of 
Aviation Memories, a historical moving and 
still picture of 350 years of aviation. The 
picture was given under the direction of the 
Honorable M. H. Thatcher, our Pan American 
public relations director, in the interest of 
youth education in aviation. 

Mr. Chester G. Myers, of St. Petersburg, Flia., 
has made it possible to send out over 250,000 
pieces of literature concerning our safe air 
program, which has resulted in the painting 
of uniform directional air markers on the 
roofs of many buildings throughout the 
Nation. 

Capt. Charles T. Malone, president of the 
American Glider Association, and chairman 
of our glider committee, has placed a con- 
gressional bill, through Senator McCarran 
and others, providing for glider instruction. 
The bill has the support of members of the 
Youth Administration, and should pass this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. Frank Elvige, American Legion mem- 
ber and chairman of our youth educational 
committee, has placed a bill in Congress for 
youth education in aviation, and I have had 
the honor to place, through Senator Rryn- 
OLDS, Representative J. HarDIN PETERSON, and 
others, a bill for the creation of a civilian 
air reserve. I believe that this measure is 
one of the most important bills before Con- 
gress in behalf of aviation propaganda as 
well as actual combat service. It provides 
for the training of hundreds of thousands of 
mechanics, automobile drivers, private flyers, 
glider operators, parachutists, etc., under the 
direction of expert Army and Navy aviators, 
and it provides for pay for the time they 
spend in instruction as well as for the in- 
stallation of machine guns, bombing racks, 
and war equipment on the light planes to be 
used. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, one of our national 
officers, is the moving spirit in this movement 
to establish an auxiliary pool of expert light- 
plane pilots. The shortage of mechanics and 
operators in Europe is appalling. This report 
was recently made by the Honorable Winston 
Churchill, The Reserve could help remove 
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the bottleneck which is sure to come to 
America. Many of the Reserves could qualify 
as pilots on our high-powered service craft. 
They could be our Wiley Posts, our Severskys, 
and our Douglas Corrigans of the air. In- 
deed, they might well be termed our artillery 
and infantry of the air. 

Thousands of these light-armored plane 
Operators could machine gun and bomb 
enemy troops immediately in front of our 
armies. They could take off from fields and 
roadsides where it would be impossible to 
launch any high-powered machine, and they 
could, under cover of our service machines, 
prevent any invasion of the enemy. 

Colonel Turner has estimated that there are 
some 30,000 private flyers now available for 
this service and that over 200,000 light planes 
can be constructed in 18 months’ time. The 
United States is the only Nation in the world 
with sufficient trained mechanics to com- 
mence this service. 

We believe that the civilian air-reserve bill 
has been subject to sabotage by certain Army 
Officials in power who we understand do not 
want to train it and who avoid the issue. 
Since this bill requires the payment to vol- 
unteers for their spare time devoted to ma- 
chine gunning and bombing practice from 
light planes, as well as the equipping of these 
planes with the proper war apparatus, it is 
evident that this instruction has no place in 
Mayor LaGuardia’s civilian-defense project. 
Nevertheless, the president of the N. A. A. in- 
duced the civilian-defense authorities to take 
over civilian flying at the very time this asso- 
ciation was attempting to secure favorable 
action on the bill. 

The point is, we object to interference from 
any and all organizations who deliberately 
try to switch the evident duties of training 
for actual warfare and shooting, from the 
Army and Navy to the Civilian Defense. 

If a few of our higher officials object to 
training this force. then it is high time to 
do something about it through congressional 
action. It is well to keep in mind that al- 
though Russia started her aviation activities 
too late, still it was not too late to startle 
the world with her wonderful progress in 
aviation. It is too late now for us to risk 
any further muddling through this war. 

Allow me to give, in order of their im- 
portance, the five congressional measures 
upon which I believe the success of the battle 
of the skies will depend: - 

1. The creation of a single department of 
national defense similar to the German High 
Command. 

2. The establishment of a separate unified 
air command. 

3. The creation of a civilian air reserve. 

4. The enactment of ea civil glider bill. 

5. The construction of a great system of 
super-defense highways throughout the 
Americas, to connect ali air bases and other 
strategic points. 

I am sure you will realize the importance 
of these bills. It is not too late to secure 
action, thanks to our two great protective 
oceans. if we will only awake to our peril 
and start propaganda to secure air minded- 
ness and air appreciation throughout the na- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere. 

There is no time to consider lesser objec- 
tives because every battle has so far been 
fought and won in the air, and because we 
will be obliged to fight these old fogy ideas 
to a finish. Victory will come in the air. 
Don't let anyone fool you. Ordinary com- 
mon sense will reveal that anything going 
300 miles per hour, carrying machine guns, 
bombs, and cannon, can defeat anything on 
land or sea going 50 or 60 miles per hour. 
In fact no boat can longer float if attacked 
by a superior air force. 

This is a matter of life and death. You 
have no choice now, because the war is right 
on your doorstep. You can help stop the 
selfish interests of conservatives who seek 
, only after power. You, the people, can give 


the common people the right to their heri- 
tage, and it is the common people who have 
always won our wars in the past; not the 
favored few, not the officers who marry rich 
women, or th? college graduates, if you please. 

It is these deadheads who must be 
of before we can win this war. They include 
the offsets of the former Secretary of War 
Woodring and his coterie who oppose the 
observance of National Aviation Day, and 
certain officials of the N. A. A. 

We can no longer bury our heads in the 
sands of tradition, and the first step, your 
first duty to your country, is to write to your 
Representatives. in Congress asking them to 
support these bills. I hope you will do this, 
but if you don’t your heads may be chopped 
off just as mine has been for the past 8 years, 
only, it may be the Nazis who will do it and 
not your own people. 

We must stop this muddling through now, 
and we must get rid of traditional ideas be- 
fore they get rid of the United States. Now 
is the time to give our civilian population 
and our Reserve officers, who have plenty of 
unrecognized brains, the chance to show 
what can be done to qualify in machine 
gunning and bombing from light planes, un- 
der the Secretary of the Air. 

General Arnold has said that we should 
have a separate air force and if we had had 
such a man in that office in Billy Mitchell’s 
time there would have been no shortage of 
aluminum or other essential metals now, and 
we would have been the greatest air power 
on the face of the globe. 

Let us not forget that as late as August 19, 
National Aviation Day, Senator Byrp re- 
ported on the floor of the Senate concerning 
the serious shortage of airplane production 
in the month of July and preceding months. 
It is a well-known fact that British and Ger- 
man fighting planes are superior to ours at 
the present writing. 

I believe that the people of St. Petersburg 
are willing to rise en masse to carry this cam- 
paign for a separate air force and a civilian 
air reserve when they know the full circum- 
stances. They banded together some 3 years 
ago to help Senator Preprrer, Representative 
PETERSON, and others pass ons of the finest 
measures before Congress for youth educa- 
tion in aviation. This was the bill to estab- 
lish National Aviation Day on Dr. Orville 
Wright’s birthdate, August 19. 

This bill was passed by Congress but the 
stubborn and stupid opposition of Secretary 
of War Woodring and those who toadied to 
him has, year after year, resulted in the com- 
plete failure of any proper celebration in vio- 
lation of the proclamation by the President 
of the United States. You will remember 
the War Department ordered the grounding 
of the Army planes at your airport, the 
Albert Whitted Field, on August 19, 1939, 
which was an insult to Representative Perer- 
SON and your citizens who conducted the 
observance, 

I believe that you will no longer stand for 
this annual insult to our great President and 
the people of America, and there is no doubt 
but this lack of respect for his wishes has 
offered a permanent set-back to aviation 
propaganda. 

The American Legion of Washington, D. C., 
and the American Legion Post, No. 14, of your 
city, where I belong, are apparently not 
going to put up with any more foolishness, 
because they have both sent in resolutions 
for a separate air force to the national con- 
vention. If the national headquarters sus- 
tains this action, then we will get results 
and action on this legislation and probably on 
all legislation for the aviation services. 

Nearly 3 years ago, many of the people of 
St. Petersburg will remember that I spoke 
of many things urging air preparedness. I 
predicted the fall of France—crushed like a 
nut in a nutcracker—the burning and bomb- 
ing of London, and other German successes, 
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including the invasion of Russia, and I did 
not mislead anyone. 

The Aviation Defense Association will not 
trail along with the conservatives as many 
organizations have done and are now doing 
and we are frankly stating the truth, without 
any mental reservation or equivocation. 

America will win this war because we will 
heed the handwriting on the wall, and be- 
cause we have at the helm of this great 
Nation a man of vision, upon his shoulders 
rests the responsibilities of selecting the 
heads to command the land, air, and sea 
forces, and the responsibility of establishing 
the greatest ministry of propaganda in the 
world. 

The people of St. Petersburg are not going 
to fail their President in this time of greatest 
peril. They will know that they are backed 
by Congress, the Army Air Corps, the Na- 
tional Youth and Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
trations, and practically every great aviation 
authority, both civil and military. 

The last World War made this Nation the 
greatest power on earth. This war, in which 
we have been engaged in these many months, 
is now being waged to maintain that suprem- 
acy through air superiority. 

If we fail to consecrate our lives and for- 
tunes to the cause of liberty and freedom, 
then we deserve to sink as a Nation into 
inferiority and abject slavery, to become the 
vassal of Nazi domination and despotism. 


“We must not fail—split seconds may yet 
spell 
World liberation from a Nazi hell; 
As larks still bravely singing fly, 
We'll keep faith with all of those who die 
“In freedom’s cause.” 
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Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein an address by 
the Honorable John L. Sullivan, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury. 

This is a splendid presentation of the 
tax and savings-bond program of the 
Treasury as a factor in preventing infla- 
tion which is designed to implement the 
price-control bill now being considered 
by the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House. It was broadcast over 
station KMTR, of Los Angeles, as part 
of the program of the California Forum 
of the Air, Tuesday evening, October 13, 
1941: 

I am very glad that Congressman Forp has 
invited me to take part in this radio forum 
because it gives me another opportunity to 
speak of the subject which has occupied most 
of my time and thought at the Treasury, the 
subject of taxation in this national emer- 
gency. As the emergency has deepened I have 
been more and more impressed with the will- 
ingness of Americans from coast to coast to 
pay whatever taxes may be needed for the 








defense of this country. I feel very strongly 
that that willingness has been underesti- 
mated. We still see in our newspapers car- 
toons of the poor taxpayer having his teeth 
pulled by an ogre labeled “the tax collector,” 
or having his hair cut by the tax collector, 
or enduring all the painful miseries that the 
cartoonists’ imagination can conceive. I 
should like to suggest to you today that that 
is an outmoded picture of the American tax- 
payer. It is true that our tax collections in 
the coming year will be the largest in our 
history, but it seems to me that there is 
much more patriotism and much more un- 
derstanding among our present-day taxpayers 
than one would guess from seeing the car- 
toons alone. 

We are paying these large taxes today, 
and shall continue to pay them, for sound 
reasons. We are paying them, for one thing, 
to check the rising course of prices which 
might otherwise threaten our American 
standard of living. Our national income has 
now risen by $14,000,000,000 in a year. Our 
people have more money to spend than ever 
before, and yet the things we can buy with 
that increased income are fewer and fewer 
because of the demands of our defense pro- 
gram. These are the conditions that cause 
price inflation, and these are conditions that 
justify setting aside every possible dollar in 
taxes and in savings so that prices can be 
kept in check. 

As part of the fight against inflation—a 
fight which the Government is determined 
to win—the Treasury embarked last May on 
a program of selling defense savings bonds 
and stamps to vast numbers of individual 
Americans. This is an anti-inflationary 
method of borrowing. I mean by this that 
if the Government had gone exclusively to 
the banks for its requirements it would only 
have drawn on idle funds and would not 
have made a dent in this problem of draw- 
ing off the excess purchasing power pro- 
duced by our swiftly rising national in- 
come. By going to the people themselves, 
however, the Government is enlisting cur- 
rent earnings for the work of national de- 
fense. It is going directly to the man or 
woman who is earning more this year than 
a@ year ago. It is saying to the individual 
citizen, “Lend, instead of spend, your extra 
money; lend it to us, and we shall pay you 
a@ good rate of interest for it. In this way 
you will be helping to keep prices in check, 
you will be providing yourself with security 
for a rainy day, and you will be taking your 
part, directly and effectively in the defense 
of your country.” 

The purchase of defense bonds and 
stamps is, therefore, an essential part of the 
service and the duty of Americans in these 
times. But let us never forget that we can 
prevent inflation and we can pay for our de- 
fense only by a combination of savings and 
taxes. Let us never lose sight of the fact 
that there is no more effective weapon against 
inflation than taxation and that there is no 
weapon that the American people will more 
willingly employ. 

We Americans still like to pay as we go 
for as much of our expenditure as possible. 
The old New England virtue of thrift—and 
I speak with some feeling because I am a 
New Englander from New Hampshire—is 
more strongly a part of our American way Of 
life than we generally imagine. Congress 
has decided very wisely, in my opinion, that 
we should shoulder a very large part of our 
defense burden now rather than pass it on 
to our children. The goal was originally 
fixed at two-thirds of our expenses from tax- 
ation and one-third from borrowing. The 
defense program has speeded up to such an 
extent that it may not be possible to adhere 
strictly to that proportion. Nevertheless, the 
effort is being made, and I think that in 
future years the American people of 1941 
will receive credit for having paid such a 
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large part of the current expenditures of 
Government as those expenditures were 
incurred. 

But there is a still higher and nobler pur- 
pose behind our tax program today, and it is 
one which should reconcile our people to 
whatever sacrifices may be demanded of them 
in the months and years ahead. Our taxes, 
after all, are paying for the weapons with 
which this country can remain strong and 
free. They are the largest single source of 
funds for the guns and ships, the tanks and 
planes, on which our future and our children’s 
future depend. It will do us no good to look 
at our vast wealth, as King Midas looked at 
his gold, and assume that our wealth will 
keep us safe. The people of Holland were 
wealthy and their standard of living was one 
of the highest in the world, yet they did not 
tax themselves sufficiently for defense, and 
they have now lost everything—their prop- 
erty, their freedom, and, in thousands of 
cases, their very lives. We must profit from 
the example of those people who taxed them- 
selves too little and too late to pay for pre- 
paredness. We must always remember—and 
I think we do remember—that our taxes serve 
an essential purpose. I can do no better in 
concluding this talk than to quote the words 
of Secretary Morgenthau to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives last April. He said, and I quote: 
“The American people, I believe, have out- 
grown the old idea that taxes were exactions 
forced upon them by their Government. We 
have come to understand, especially in recent 
years, that taxes are payments for services 
rendered. We are now about to pay for the 
greatest service of all: the safety and protec- 
tion of our country. How much does it mean 
to the American taxpayer to have a Navy 
guarding American shores? How much does 
it mean to him to have an adequate supply of 
airplanes and other weapons of national de- 
fense? How much is it worth to be a free 
man living in a free land?” The Secretary 
said then that the new taxes were a small 
price to pay for those blessings. They are a 
stiff price when measured in dollars alone. 
They are a small price when measured in 
terms of our strength, our need, and our de- 
termination to Keep and perpetuate the 
freedoms that we enjoy. 


LT 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
NATIONAL CONVENTION 





Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, aston- 
ishing though the information will be to 
the country, as well as to those within the 
hearing of my voice, the Congress of the 
United States has never taken any 
action to protect the flag of the United 
States from desecration, mutilation, and 
improper use other than to forbid such 
misconduct within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia. 

It was not until the senior Senator 
from Florida [Senator CHarLes O, AN- 
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DREwsS] introduced his bill to remedy this 
highly unsatisfactory situation that the 
attention of the country was called to 
this statutory deficiency. Because of his 
energetic support of the legislation in the 
other Chamber, the bill has passed the 
Senate and now is under consideration by 
the members of the Judiciary Committee 
of this legislative body. There it has 
rested without action for several months. 

Following favorable action by a number 
of department conventions of that great 
patriotic fraternity, the American Legion 
in national convention assembled in Mil- 
waukee last month adopted unanimously 
a resolution endorsing the objectives and 
purposes of Senator ANpDREWws’ S. 218, a 
bill to prevent, as its title indicates, the 
desecration and mutilation of the flag 
of the United States. 

Because the resolution bears directly 
upon and relates specifically to the legis- 
lative responsibilities of the Congress, I 
ask the unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership that the resolution of the na- 
tional convention of the American Le- 
gion to which I have referred be spread 
upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD. 

A copy of the resolution follows: 


Resolved, That the national convention of 
the American Legion endorse and support 
S. 218, a bill to prevent desecration and 
mutilation of the flag of the United States: 

1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
person who (1) in any manner, for exhibi- 
tion or display, shall place or cause to be 
placed any word, figure, mark, picture, de- 
sign, drawing, or any advertisement of any 
nature upon any flag, standard, colors, or en- 
sign of the United States of America; or (2) 
shall expose or cause to be exposed to public 
view any such flag, standard, colors, or en- 
sign upon which shall have been printed, 
painted, or otherwise placed, or to which 
shall be attached, appended, affixed, or an- 
nexed any word, figure, mark, picture, design, 
or drawing, or any advertisement of any na- 
ture; or (3) shall manufacture, sell, expose 
for sale or to public view or give away or 
have in possession for sale or to be given 
away for use for any purpose, any article or 
substance being an article or thing for car- 
rying or transporting merchandise, upon 
which shall have been printed, painted, at- 
tached, or otherwise placed a representation 
of any such flag, standard, colors, or ensign, 
to advertise, call attention to, decorate, mark, 
or distinguish the article or substance on 
which so placed; or (4) shall publicly muti- 
late, deface, defile, or defy, trample upon or 
cast contempt, whether by word or act, upon 
such flag, standard, colors, or ensign, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $100 or by 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or 
both, in the discretion of the court. The 
words “flag, standard, colors, or ensign,” as 
used herein, shall include any flag, standard, 
colors, ensign, or any picture or representa- 
tion of either, or of any part or parts of 
either, made of any substance or represented 
on any substance, of any size evidently pur- 
porting to be either of said flag, standard, 
colors, or ensign of the United States of 
America, or a picture or a representation of 
either, upon which shall be shown the colors, 
the stars and the stripes, in any number of 
either thereof, or of any part or parts of 
either, by which the average person seeing 
the same without deliberation may believe 
the same to represent the flag, colors, stand- 
ard, or ensign of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
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Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts of Congress 
in conflict with the provisions of this act be 
and the same are hereby repealed. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that we may 
speedily bring an end to this legislative 
oversight which has been but recently 
revealed to us, I earnestly urge all of my 
colleagues who may approve this par- 
ticular legislative move to make their 
support of the legislation known to the 
chairman and members of the House of 
Representatives Committee on the Judi- 
ciary at as early a date as possible. Let- 
ters from citizens would be very helpful. 
I am sure that if the committee is im- 
pressed with the fact that there is a wide- 
spread demand for the enactment of the 
legislation, the obstacles to the enact- 
ment of Senator ANpREws’ bill will be 
speedily cleared away. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GOSSETT, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address which 
I delivered over radio station KWFT, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., on October 12, 1941, 
on the subject Freedom of the Seas. 


For the next few months or perhaps for 
the next few years you are going to hear 
much of freedom of the seas. Many wars 
have been fought over freedom of the seas, 
many books have been written about freedom 
of the seas. To outline the subject in a few 
minutes is almost impossible. A few 
thoughts about this ancient doctrine, how- 
ever, is timely and should be of interest. 

On May 28 in the President’s speech de- 
claring a full emergency, he said, “We re- 
assert the ancient American doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas.” In his next speech to the 
Nation on September 11, he said, “Genera- 
tion after generation, America has battled 
for the general policy of freedom of the seas.” 
No nation has the right to make the broad 
oceans of the world, at great distances from 
the actual theater of land war, unsafe for 
the commerce of others. * * * There has 
now come a time when you and I must see 
the cold, inexorable necessity of saying these 
things. * * * Seekers of world conquest, 
you shall go nofurther. * * * This is the 
time for prevention of attack. Upon our 
naval and air patrol falls the duty of main- 
taining the American policy of freedom of 
the seas—now.” 

On Thursday of this week, in his message 
to Congress requesting permission to arm 
merchant vessels, the President concluded an 
effective statement of his case in this lan- 
guage, “We intend to maintain the policy of 
protecting the freedom of the seas against 


domination by any foreign power which has | 


become crazed with a desire to control the 
world. We shall do so with all our strength, 
and all our heart, and all our mind.” 


Up to date, 25 percent of the merchant 
shipping in existence at the outbreak of the 
war has been sunk, some of it neutral 
shipping, much of it shipping of small coun- 
tries that did not wish to participate in or to 
be affected by the war in any way. 

The recent sinking of the freighter J. C. 
White in the South Atlantic brought to 8 
the number of American ships that have been 
sunk to date in World War No.2. By the way, 
we lost about 30 ships in the first World War 
before we became actually engaged. However, 
it isn’t the number of ships lost, but the man- 
ner in which they are lost that involves a 
nation in war. All of these things give im- 
mediate interest and concern to this subject 
of freedom of the seas. 

On first thought it would seem that a 
freighter on the high seas, as much as a 
freighter on the highways, would have a right 
to go its way unmolested. Outside of terri- 
torial waters certainly no nation owns any 
part of the ocean, and one nation has as much 
right to its use as does any other nation, unless 
we resort to the ancient theory that might 
makes right. Certainly no one can dispute 
the proposition that if terms and conditions 
are to be imposed upon the use of the seas 
they ought to apply equally to all countries. 
However, for hundreds of years, by hundreds 
of treaties, the nations of the world, honestly 
and otherwise, have tried to establish rules 
and enter compacts for the peaceful use of 
the sea. Point 2 of Woodrow Wilson’s 14 
points called for “absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas outside territorial waters 
alike in peace and in war, except as the seas 
may be closed in whole or in part by inter- 
national action for the enforcement of inter- 
national covenants.” 

Point 7 of the Roosevelt-Churchill 8-point 
peace basis declares, “Such a peace should 
enable all men to traverse the high seas and 
the oceans without hindrance.” 

Directly or indirectly, freedom of the séas 
has figured in all wars fought by the Amer- 
ican people. The Navigation Act of George 
III, restricting colonial trade upon the seas, 
was one of the direct causes of the Revolu- 
tionary War. No sooner had our independ- 
ence been established than we became seri- 
ously involved with both the French and the 
English over freedom of the seas. Our first 
Navy was built in the early 1800’s to fight 
French privateers who preyed upon Ameri- 
can commerce and was then used against the 
English in the War of 1812 for largely the 
same reason. Concerning this war, Presi- 
dent Monroe, then Secretary of State, said, 
“The impressment of our seamen, the ille- 
gal blockades, as exemplified more particu- 
larly by the Orders in Council, were the prin- 
cipal causes of the war.” 

In 1801 we began our undeclared war with 
the Barbary pirates, sometimes called the 
war with Tripoli. This was fought entirely 
to preserve freedom of the seas. Indirectly, 
freedom of the seas was an issue in the 
Spanish-American War. Even in the Civil 
War this issue came near causing war hbe- 
tween the Union and Great Britain, the 
controversy arising over the Mason-Slidell 
affair, in which the Union fortes removed 
Confederate emissaries Mason and Slidell 
from a British ship on the high seas. These 
gentlemen were later restored to the Eng- 
lish, because Mr. Lincoln recognized that 
freedom of the seas had been violated. 

Beyond question it was German interfer- 
ence with our rights on the sea that caused 
our entrance into World War No. 1. And 
today it’s again the freedom of the seas that 
seems most likely to push us into the war 
against the Nazis. The trouble always starts 
when a nation at war interferes with neutral 
or nonbelligerent commerce. If all countries 
at war had absolute right to remove from 
the sea all the commerce detrimental to 
their interests, neutral trade and commerce 
would generally be destroyed, and a neutral 
nation would often suffer, in trade, at least, 
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more severely than would a belligerent na- 
tion. It’s the old problem of the innocent 
having to pay for the crimes of the guilty. 
What, then, are the rules of the game; what 
are the rights on the sea by which a neutral 
nation is to be governed? 

Rule No. 1, the first law laid down by the 
international lawmakers, the fundamental 
principle that is always being changed and to 
which a thousand exceptions have been made, 
is the old maxim, “free ships make free goods.” 
Literally construed, this would mean that a 
neutral ship flying a neutral flag could not 
be molested whatever it carried on board and 
whatever its destination. Now the two big 
exceptions to this rule, that “free ships make 
free goods,” and the ones over which most 
fighting has been done, are, first, exceptions as 
to contraband, second, exceptions as to 
blockade. 

From the beginning, nations have said that 
free ships did not make free goods if such 
goods were contraband of war. What is con- 
traband goods? 

In 1776 our treaty plan, later accepted and 
recognized by most nations, defined contra- 
band goods to be arms, munitions, war sup- 
plies, and horses. If this rule were today uni- 
versally recognized, we could ship to England, 
to Germany, or to any occupied country in 
our own boats anything in the world except 
arms, munitions, war supplies, and horses. 
Of course horses have today become trucks, 
tractors, automobiles, airplanes, and a thou- 
sand other mechanical devices used in the 
grim arts of war. 

Exception No. 2 to the old maxim that 
“free ships make free goods,” is the rule or 
rules of blockade. In the early dawn of in- 
ternational law nations generally agreed that 
where one belligerent blockaded another bel- 
ligerent’s port, neutral commerce could not 
pass through the blockade. To make a 
blockade legal under international law, na- 
tions generally have agreed that two things 
should exist: (1) an actual blockade should 
take place, that is, the blockaded area should 
be guarded or policed by enemy vessels, and 
(2) that a notice of this blockade should be 
given to the neutrals. 

In 1812 the British defined a legal blockade 
in this language: “That particular ports must 
be actually invested, and previous warning 
given to vessels actually bound to them not 
to enter.” After defining a legal blockade, 
the British proceeded to ignore the same, and 
simply to issue orders in council saying that 
certain areas of the French coast were block- 
aded. This is known as a “paper blockade.” 
At the same time the French, in retaliation 
for the British paper blockade, began to prey 
upon American commerce. Thus, in the early 
1800’s, as heretofore mentioned, we came near 
getting into war first with the French and 
later did get into war with the English be- 
cause each changed the rules of freedom of 
the seas as pertained to blockade, and each 
sought to enforce these rules against Amer- 
ican commerce. 

It’s amazing how near history came to 
exactly repeating this performance in 1914-17. 
In this period, instead of its being a French- 
English war, it was a German-English war 
that involved our rights and privileges. In 
1914 the English sought to blockade Ger- 
many. As required by international law, 
they gave the world notice of such blockade. 
They also complied with rule No. 2 as to 
blockade and placed on the Sea a sufficient 
force to police the blockaded area and to 
make the blockade effective. However, they 
immediately violated the rules of contraband, 
or changed the rules of contraband, to in- 
clude foodstuffs and manufactured articles 
of all kinds destined to the enemy. They 
justified this by saying food, clothes, etc., 
were just as useful to the Germans as muni- 
tions of war. 

The Germans then violated the rules of war 
as to both blockade and contraband. Having 
no effective force to place on the sea, they 
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simply declared a blockade of the British 
Isles and gave notice to the world that ships 
entering such area would be sunk by sub- 
marine. Not only was this a 100-percent vio- 
lation of the rules of blockade, they went even 
further and insisted upon a right to sink 
without notice. Even in the days of the 
Spanish Main enemy ships first apprehended 
and searched neutral vessels before sinking 
them. If such neutral vessel in fact carried 
no contraband of war, it was not sunk or 
captured. 

The books contain thousands of cases in- 
volving interpretations of the rules of con- 
traband and blockade, cases attempting to 
define these famous exceptions to the “free 
ships make free goods” doctrine. Time will 
not permit further discussion. This pertinent 
observation seems in point, however. The 
rules of the game appear to be written by the 
strong nations in the light of their own selfish 
interest while involved in war. 

Freedom of the seas would become a myth 
and neutral commerce would be safe nowhere 
in the world if nations willingly submitted 
to the decrees and actions of other countries 
at war. It’s a sad reflection on civilization, 
but rules of international law seem to have 
been rules of international expediency. Per- 
haps the reason Germany does not spill poi- 
son gas and disease germs on the heads of 
the British is the fear that the British would 
in turn spill poison gas and disease germs 
upon them. If our rights upon the seas are 
to be respected, such respect will come 
through fear by our enemies of the conse- 
quences of a violation of those rights. 

This thought in conclusion, international 
laws will never become laws of international 
justice until declared by international agree- 
ment, interpreted by an international court, 
enforced by an international constabulary, 
established and supported by an international 
association of the nations of the world. The 
World Court and the League of Nations fol- 
lowing the first World War were civilization’s 
first feeble efforts in the direction of interna- 
tional accord. Perhaps from their ashes will 
yet arise a new order to restrain the selfish 
lust and passions of men and guide the steps 
of the nations in paths of peace. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, let me 
call the attention of those who criticize 
the 67 who voted against placing another 
$6,000,000,000 at the disposal of the Pres- 
ident—a large part of which many will 
admit is wasted; some of which not a few 
contend will be used for political pur- 
poses—to the fact, and it is a fact, that 
appropriations in this day and age do not 
mean munitions. 

Yesterday’s papers carry the statement 
that the President is cheering Russia on 
its way by announcing that American aid 
will soon be at its disposal. 

The difficulty, in fact the impossibility, 
of getiing any appreciable quantity of 
munitions to Russia within the next few 
months is shown by an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of yesterday. It 
reads as follows: 





Whatever munitions we may make for Rus- 
sia, we cannot deliver them in significant 
quantities. The roads are not open. 

The British lost the natural trade route 
into Russia when they lost Greece. The Nazis 
hold the keys to the Dardanelles. On the 
northern front, Archangel is icebound and 
difficult of success, and Murmansk has been 
cut off by the Finnish advance. The only 
roads remaining to the senders of Russian 
assistance run thousands of miles across the 
sea and more thousands of miles into the 
back door of Russia by railroads that hardly 
deserve to be calied such by American 
standards. 

The lesser of the two rail routes which 
are open is that through Iran, now under 
joint British and Russian occupation. Given 
6 months, a hundred new locomotives and 
3,000 freight cars. all of which would have 
to be manufactured in Great Britain or Amer- 
ica, a transportation expert at Teheran, the 
Iranian capital, told E. R. Noderer of the 
Tribune’s foreign staff, daily deliveries over 
this rail route might be boosted to 1,500 
or 2.000 tons daily. That tonnage is little 
more than a single, good-sized American 
freight train will handie. With the present 
equipment it is impossible to move more than 
a hundred tons at a time over the steep 
mountain grades. This is the load for two 
good-sized American box cars. There is still 
a 250 mile gap in this railroad, and work on 
this section has been completely disrupted by 
the Russians themselves, who have filled their 
occupied zone with communistic agents and 
made any commercial or industrial activity 
virtually impossible. 

The other road to Moscow runs across the 
Pacific to Viadivostok and then some 5,700 
miles along the Trans-Siberian railroad. The 
road is largely single track. The equipment 
is poor by American standards and in poor 
condition. Aside from failings in equipment 
and the roadbed, other factors limit the use 
of the Trans-Siberian. One is port facilities 
for unloading ships at Vladivostok and the 
terminal facilities for the loading of trains 
there. Neither is extensive. A second and 
perhaps more important consideration is the 
fact that with the loss of wheat and coal in 
the Ukraine, a large part of the equipment 
on the Trans-Siberian railroad wiil neces- 
sarily have to be used to haul Siberian wheat 
and coal from the great Kuznetz basin to 
whatever portion of European Russia the 
Soviets succeed in holding. 

The value of the Trans-Siberian railroad 
can largely be judged by imagining how large 
an army could be sustained if its arms had 
to be landed at Savannah, Ga., hauled by 
single track railroad to Seattle, and thence 
southward to San Diego. That approximates 
roughly the Trans-Siberian haul, and it 
wouidn’t support a very large army. 


Mr. Speaker, the same difficulties do 
not apply to sending aid to Britain and 
her other allies. But there is another 
obstacle which just as effectively blocks 
aid to Britain. It is one which can easily 
be removed, and until it is removed 
nothing is gained by giving the President 
or his satellites the taxpayers’ money to 
waste. 

I refer now to the administration’s 
attitude toward our whole national-de- 
fense program. The O. P. M., the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, both are 
hamstringing the defense program by in- 
sisting that employers discharge men 
who do not belong to a union or happen 
to belong to one union where another 
union calls a strike and shuts down the 
plant, demanding that the nonunion men 
or the men belonging to a rival union be 
discharged before the plant can again be 
opened. 
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This administration no longer controls 
the national-defense program. It has 
shamelessly and in a cowardly way 
shirked its duty to the American people. 
It has yielded to the demands of certain 
union officials, and in return for political 
support or because of downright coward- 
ice and the fear of political reprisals, 
it is demanding that employers violate 
the National Labor Relations Act by com- 
pelling men to join a union which is not 
the union of their choice. When em- 
ployers refuse, the Government, through 
these agencies, threatens to take over the 
plant. 

So we find the strong arm of the Gov- 
ernment compelling employers and, on 
occasion, employees, to violate the law of 
the land, which this same administration 
has insisted was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the workers. 

The Department of Justice does not 
now deny that the action of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, in joining with 
the officials of a certain union to deprive 
other union men of employment, was a 
criminal conspiracy to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. Yet a similar practice still 
prevails. 

When will this administration return 
to the practice of obeying the law, of 
granting to all equal justice under law? 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of October 6, 1941, 
my colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BaLtpwIn] saw fit to insert a 
number of letters addressed to me relat- 
ing to Mr. Max Ascoli. The letters which 
were sent to me have received appropri- 
ate replies, but my colleague did not see 
fit to print the replies to these letters. 
For the sake of completing the record, 
may I therefore print the replies, which 
are as follows: 


JULY 25, 1941. 
Mr. HAMILTON FiIsH ARMSTRONG, 
Foreign Affairs, New York City. 

My Dear Mr. ArmstTRONG: I wish to thank 
you for your letter of July 21, relating to Prof 
Max Ascoli. 

This is one of the many letters relating to 
this person in which statements were made 
both pro and con dealing with his loyalty to 
the United States. 

Your suggestion that it is ill-fitting for a 
Member of Congress to arouse suspicion and 
hate against American citizens of foreign 
birth is perfectly proper, but if you will read 
the remarks from which you draw this con- 
clusion, you will see that no such inference 
can possibly be placed on the purport of my 
speech, nor was there any such intention. On 
the contrary, in the very speech in question I 
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have commended other citizens of foreign 
birth for their contributions to this country 
and their loyalty to the United States. 

If you are of the opinicn that my remarks 
about Professor Ascoli are unjustified, I shall 
appreciate it if you ‘ill let me have such 
material as might be pertinent, so that I can 
give it the proper publicity. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


New Yorxk Crry, July 17, 1941. 
CHARLES BURLINGHAM, Esq., 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Bur.tincHam: I thank you for 
your letter of July 11, in which you ex- 
press your views concerning Max Ascoli, and 
wish to assure you that during the score of 
years that I have served in Congress, I have 
never closed my door to any views or pre- 
cluded anyone’s standing simply because 
some person or other might have been of an 
opinion different from my own. 

If you feel that Mr. Ascoli did not deserve 
the criticism leveled against him in my 
speech and if you will see fit to give me 
proof as to his activities and views, I shall 
be more than glad to give it such publicity 
as might be desirable. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


os 


New York City, July 17, 1941. 
Miss DoroTHy THOMPSON, 
South Pomfret, Vt. 

Dear Miss THompson: I am glad that you 
saw fit to write me in connection with Max 
Ascoli. 

I have received many communications 
about Mr. Ascoli both pro and con, and wish 
to assure you that it is not my intention 
to brand anyone as a Fascist or Communist, 
unless proof to that effect comes my way. 

In my congressional activities of over a 
score of years, I have given every view the 
proper hearing, and have from time to time 
been criticized or praised as the case might 
be for public utterances made on the floor of 
the House. 

If you have any further proof as to Mr. 
Ascoli’s character, or the Mazzini Society with 
which he is associated, I shall be more than 
pleased to receive it from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


a 


New York City, August 1, 1941. 
Mr. Utric BELL, 
Chairman, Executive Board of the 
Fight for Freedom Committee, Inc., 
New York City. 

Dear Mr. BELL: I have your letter of July 
28, relating to Dr. Max Ascoli. 

Your letter is full of generalities and does 
not contain any details upon which anybody 
could act. Since, however, you undertake 
the defense of Dr. Ascoli and seem to be dis- 
turbed by my statements concerning him, I 
suggest that you come to see me on Friday, 
August 9, about 8 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when I will be glad to sit down and discuss 
the matter with you. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL DICKSTEIN. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe these answers 
are self-explanatory, and needless to say, 
none of the persons to whom these letters 
were addressed, saw fit to present to me 
any evidence in this matter, and even 
today in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, all 
we find is generalities. 

You will note that in my letter to Miss 
Thompson, I said: 

If you have any further proof as to Mr. 
Ascoli’s character or the Mazzini Society with 


which he is associated, I shall be more than 
Pleased to receive it from you, 


In my letter to Mr. Bell, I requested 
that he call to see me to discuss the mat- 
ter, but Mr. Bell never saw fit to do so. 





National Defense 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at the 
forty-second annual convention of the 
California State Federation of Labor, a 
national-defense resolution was approved 
which is well worthy of incorporation in 
the Recorp of the proceedings of this 
legislative body because of its timely na- 
ture and patriotic intent. 


In order that it may be brought to the 
attention of the Members of this body 
and to the country, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the membership that it be 
spread upon the pages of the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD as a part of my instant 
remarks. 


The resolution follows: 


Whereas a victory of the Axis Powers in the 
present war would constitute a fatal blow 
to democracy all over the world; and 

Whereas from their internal actions the 
German and Italian Governments have dem- 
onstrated that they are savage enemies of 
organized labor; and 

Whereas only with a defeat of the Axis can 
there be any hope that various social gains, 
painfully established since the last war, can 
be maintained: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention call on the 
National Government to take any steps 
thought wise by the administration, with the 
advice and consent of the Congress, acting 
on the advice of the United States Army 
Chief of Staff, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
other responsible agencies, to keep at its 
maximum efficiency the United States Army, 
Navy, and defense program; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge and 
support whatever action is deemed necessary 
by the administration to make sure that 
American aid reaches its intended destina- 
tion; and b> it further 

Resolved, That this convention pledge it- 
self to the moral unity demanded by an un- 
limited national emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor, to 
the constituent members of the California 
State Federation of Labor, and to the Presi- 
dent and Members of the Congress of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, the resolution was pre- 
sented to the convention by Mr. Anthony 
Noriega in behalf of the Motion Picture 
Projectionists Union, No. 162, of San 
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Francisco, Calif. Approved by the com- 
mittee on resolutions, it was adopted 
unanimously. 





Resolution of Federation of Republican 
Women’s Clubs, Second District of 
Missouri 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED OCTOBER 4, 1941 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a copy of resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Federation of Republican 
Women’s Clubs of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, in their con- 
vention assembled on October 4, 1941. 

Our Women’s Republican Clubs in the 
State of Missouri have rendered great 
service, and it is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I present the following: 


Be it resolved by the Federation of Re- 
publican Women’s Clubs of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Missouri, in conven- 
tion assembled: 

1. That we vigorously condemn the un- 
warranted waste of precious time with which 
the political maneuvering of Franklin Roose- 
velt and his satellites have hampered the de- 
fense program of the Nation. 

2. We deplore and condemn the wasteful 
squandering of billions of dollars on imprac- 
tical New Deal quack nostrums while the 
people groan under the greatest tax burden 
ever known, and the Nation needs every dol- 
lar for defense. 

8. That we heartily endorse the action of 
Missouri’s Republican representatives in Con- 
gress, Hon. Pui A. BENNETT, of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, Hon. DEwey SuHort, of the Seventh Dis- 
trict, and Hon. WALTER PLoEssEr, of the Twelfth 
District, who voted to keep faith with the 
men serving in the armed forces of the Na- 
tion, and used their vote and influence to 
oppose the extension of service. 

4. We believe that our organization can 
best serve the Republican Party, and the 
State and Nation in this emergency, to the 
best advantage, by maintaining a strong and 
vigorous organization of our own. To that 
end, we urge every club in the district to 
make an unprecedented drive for new mem- 
bers, to be completed by December 1. We 
also recommend that a program be adopted 
which will insure the payment of all dues by 
December 15. 

5. In the passing of Hon. E. H. Winter, Mis- 
souri has lost a distinguished citizen, and 
the Republican Party one of its finest leaders. 
Edward H. Winter has been a continuous 
source of inspiration to the Republican 
women’s clubs of the Second District, and 
we shall always cherish his memory and ap- 
preciate his gocd work. 

Mrs. HEBER NATIONS, 
Chairman 
Mrs. Frep G. ScHwaB, 
Mrs. M. J. ALDERMAN, 
Committee on Resolutions. 
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Priorities and Defense 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. DONALD M. 
NELSON 





Mr, THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include therein 
an address, delivered by the Honorable 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of the Priori- 
ties Division of the Office of Production 
Management. This address, relating to 
priorities for national defense, was broad- 
cast over station KMTR, of Los Angeles, 
as part of a program of the California 
Forum of the Air, Sunday, October 12, 
1941. 

The address follows: 


The word “priorities” has taken on great 
significance to the people of this country. 
You have heard a lot about them, and I 
think you will hear a lot more about them 
in the future. They are going to become a 
very personal factor in the daily lives of the 
average man and average woman in the 
United States. 

There is nothing very mysterious about the 
priorities system that the Government has 
set up. Naturally, there are a good many is- 
sues involved, that touch practically every 
phase of our national economy. But the 
underlying idea is as simple as A B C. 

I like to define priorities as seeing that first 
things come first. This means that what- 
ever is needed for defense—whether it be 
planes or tanks or guns or ships—gets a 
priority rating—is given right-of-way over 
things that this country can do without. 

As a matter of fact, this country can safely 
do without many things. We have been ac- 
customed for so long a time to luxuries that 
we have forgotten that in times of emer- 
gency a people must live simply, without 
frills or furbelows. In ordinary times, fancy 
things are in the cards, but these days, the 
United States must be fancy-free. We must 
forget the more luxuriant days—the waste- 
ful thirties—when our peacetime economy 
was geared for peacetime needs; when we 
used tons of steel for bridges, tons of rubber 
for automobile tires and tennis balls and 
rubber boots; bales and bales of silk for 
women’s stockings and men’s neckties; tons 
of aluminum for kitchen pots and pans and 
fancy ashtrays. 

It was all right then to use so much of 
those materials for those things. Only a very 
small amount of those materials was needed 
for military needs. 

But for a year and a half we have been 
confronted with an emergency that has called 
for immediate expansion of our military and 
naval equipment. The entire picture has 
been changed. Steel is needed more for ships 
than for bridges; rubber is needed more for 
Army trucks than tennis balls; silk is needed 
more for parachutes than for the latest 
fashions, and aluminum must build our 
planes rather than make our gadgets. 

And so we have our choice. We can con- 
tinue manufacturing the enjoyable but un- 
important items of life, such as rubber hunt- 
ing boots and tennis balls, and let defense 
go hang, or we can channel that rubber for 
military needs, for wheels to make our Army 
trucks roll speedily along. We can continue 


to use our aluminum to make our percolators 
shine in our kitchens and let defense go hang, 
or devote that aluminum to build four-en- 
gine bombers. 

There are no two ways about it. We have 
our choice. We either supply the women 
with silk stockings, or our aviators with para- 
chutes. We haven’t the material to do both. 

The American people know this, and they 
have made their choice, as they have always 
made their choice when they had to tighten 
their belts another notch in the face of an 
emergency. Some might wonder why it is 
that a rich country like America has not 
enough materials for both civilian and mili- 
tary needs. We must remember that a great 
many of our most essential raw materials 
that we took so much for granted in the good 
old carefree days—things like cork, rubber, 
tin, silk, to mention only a few that you 
know about—those came to us from overseas 
in ships. But today many of those ships are 
now being used for war purposes, and many 
of those ships are now at the bottom of the 
sea. That is one answer, one true answer, 
that I can give you to explain the shortage of 
materials. It is not the only reason. We 
Americans have been careless and profligate 
with the things we had. Life was an easy, 
carefree party to us for too long a time. We 
dug into our piles of raw materials with no 
thought of the future, with no prophet to 
tell us that an emergency would arise to tax 
our very valuable resources. 

That emergency is here. We must stop 
wasting. We must conserve what resources 
we have. 

Perhaps I should give you an example of 
the huge amount of raw materials we need 
in this emergency, so that you will have a 
better idea of why we must conserve. Just 
the hull of a 35,000-ton battleship alone 
takes as much iron and steel as 24,000 auto- 
mobiles. Consider that for a moment, It 
is patently obvious on the face of it that if 
we are to have that one battleship, we will 
not be able to use that steel for those 24,000 
pleasure cars. I am sure that every American 
listening to my voice, if asked what he would 
rather use that metal for, those automobiles 
or that one battleship, would answer, “The 
battleship comes first.” 

That is what we mean by priorities. That 
is what we mean by first things first. We 
are all beginning to tighten our belts a little, 
and do without some of the things we’re used 
to. Sacrifices to strengthen our country have 
never injured the American people. We’ve 
got to cut down on our free-for-all consump- 
tion of essential materials. We've got to stop 
manufacturing those extra cars and those 
extra coffee percolators. We've got to dis- 
tribute the steel and the aluminum to the 
places where they are most necessary. 

That is where the job of the Supply, Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board comes in. The 
S. P. A. B. is the traffic cop in this emer- 
gency. There are more pleasant jobs, but 
not more vitally necessary jobs. We can’t 
allow the traffic of defense to become snarled 
and bottlenecked at the crossing. We must 
control raw materials by allowing defense 
industries what they need, and restricting 
those materials to industries less essential 
to defense. 

I will be frank. To allot materialss such 
as steel and rubber to one manufacturer, 
and to cut down on the supply to another 
manufacturer, will, of necessity, work hard- 
ships on a good many people. It will take a 
great deal of cooperation on the part of 
everyone for this priorities plan to succeed. 
It is going to mean sacrifices on the part of 
the manufacturer and the consumer. We 
are trying to make this control as fair and 
as reasonable as possible. But the military 
needs of the United States must come first. 
There are no two ways about that either. 

You who listen to me must prepare for 
greater and greater sacrifices. Those sacri- 
fices will not compare to the sacrifices that 
our ancestors made to perpetuate liberty on 
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this continent. They will be paltry sacri- 
fices, really, compared to what other genera~ 
tions have made in the past. You may not 
get that new car you have been planning on. 
Your wife may have to do without that new 
set of aluminum kitchenware. Priorities are 
going to take silk hosiery away from your 
daughter, and when your 12-year-old son asks 
why his bicycle hasn’t shining, chromium 
trimmings, tell him he is helping defense by 
doing without the frills. 

We are all pulling together in the same 
direction, and our defense effort will succeed. 
Priorities will help our defense effort succeed. 
Better to accept our minor sacrifices now, so 
that our defense effort succeeds, than fai! to 
build an impregnable defense and have pricri- 
ties dictated to us without any democratic 
choice in the matter. 

That will not happen. We are saving and 
we are doing without, so that we will have 
weapons to fight for something well worth 
saving—something we cannot do without, 

I am sure all of you know what that is. 
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Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include therein 
an address by Gov. M.S. Szymczak, of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

This splendid address was broadcast 
Tuesday evening, October 7, 1941, on the 
California Forum of the Air, over KMTR, 
of Los Angeles. 

The address follows: 


You doubtless know why the anti-inflation 
battle is on; you know that our country is 
spending enormous sums of money for de- 
fense for ourselves and the Allies; you know 
that more and more people are finding jobs—- 
that there are not only more people working 
but more money in pay envelopes. A vast 
new stream of buying power is thus pouring 
over the Nation, and at the same time sup- 
plies of many kinds of goods are running 
short. Defense requirements not oniy need 
the materials from which many of the goods 
that you and I are accustomed to buying are 
made, but also more and more our indus- 
trial plants and our workers are being turned 
from the production of civilian goods to the 
production of planes, guns, munitions, ships, 
etc. 

To emphasize this even more plainly, there 
are more and more buyers in the market.and 
there are less and less goods to go around. 
Therefore, only one thing can happen—the 
prices of the goods available will be bid up 
to ever higher and higher levels, unless some- 
body does something about it and does some- 
thing about it in time. That somebody is 
the Government, for it represents us all, col- 
lectively. The Government can—and it is 
already in action—draw off some of this swol- 
len stream of buying power by taxation, par- 
ticularly by income and excess-profits taxes, 
which are based on the equitable principle 
of the ability to pay. It can draw off more 
potential buying power by borrowing savings 
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of all groups, big and little; hence, the de- 
fense savings bonds, which enable us to help 
pay for defense and to store up buying power 
for the future, when our plants can again 
turn out goods for civilian use, and when we 
shall have need for some form of industrial 
activity to take the place of our present de- 
fense activity, when we shall need to keep our 
plants and our workers busy. 

In other fields where there are acute short- 
ages, the Government has had to act as 
Speedily as possible to fix prices, to determine 
priorities—which means deciding how to dis- 
tribute the limited supply of important but 
scarce metals and other materials according 
to the urgency of the need for it—defense 
coming first of all, of course. 

But one of the greatest economic fields is 
that of credit—credit of all kinds—the kind 
you get or I get when we borrow at the bank 
or at the finance company, or when we buy 
gcods on the installment plan. And it is easy 
to see that it isn’t sufficient to draw off buying 
power from the market place through Govern- 
ment taxes and through Government borrow- 
ing if amounts thus drawn off can be offset, 
or more than offset, by the creation of new 
buying power through credit. 

In this connection, therefor, the Federal 
Reserve System has raised the reserve require- 
ments of member banks. While this does not 
directly affect you, and while this, of course, 
is but a small step in itself, more important 
from a psychological than from an immediate 
practical standpoint, it does signify a trend 
toward dampening down excessive credit ex- 
pansion by the banking system of the coun- 
try. It means that the banks must keep 
more of their funds with the Federal Reserve 
banks, and this in turn means that the banks 
will not have quite so much to lend, though, 
of course, they still have a great deal left for 
that purpose. 

When this action was taken, the statement 
was made that, “The Treasury and the Board 
of Governors will continue to watch the eco- 
nomic situation and to cooperate with other 
agencies of the Government in their efforts, 
through priorities, allocations, price regula- 
tion, and otherwise, to fight inflation.” 

This includes recommendations of further 
action if necessary over bank reserves. 

Not so long ago the Federal Reserve System 
was directed by Executive order to put out 
(and it has put out) a regulation to tighten 
installment or consumer credit—to tighten 
up the terms on which you or I may buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, radios, vacuum 
cleaners, and a limited number of other ar- 
ticles—desirable articles that all of us like 
to have and do not like to go without—but 
nevertheless, articles that cannot be turned 
out and are not turned out during this emer- 
gency by plants and workers in sufficient 
quantities to go around while we are pro- 
ducing for defense. 

It doesn’t mean, however, that you can no 
longer buy on time. It simply means that 
on certain articles—articles primarily that 
use materials needed for defense—you and I 
will have to make specified down payments— 
a third in the case of an automobile—less in 
all other cases under the present terms of 
the regulation. And you and I must pay 
the rest in 18 months on all articles listed, 
and besides that, on all cash installment 
loans up to and including a thousand dollars, 
as well as loans above a thousand dollars 
made for the purpose of purchasing (and se- 
cured by) a listed article. Not very severe 
terms, to be sure, but it is only fair to warn 
you that the terms may have to be tightened 
and may have to cover more articles. 

Naturally, there are some who will think 
it is rather hard not to be able to buy on 
very easy terms at a time when they have just 
found a job and are now in a position to buy 
what they have for some time needed or 
wanted. I know but one answer to that, and 


the answer is the same as you or I would 
make to any young man who complained 
that it was unfair to ask him to serve in our 





armed forces just as he was preparing for a 
bright future. Yes, it is a sacrifice, and sac- 
rifices are not—cannot be equally borne. We 
can only try—try to see that the sacrifices are 
distributed as equally as is humanly possible. 
We are all on exactly the same footing when 
it comes to cooperating in combating infla- 
tion. For that, too, is a fight—a fight against 
@ common enemy, the enemy that strikes 
hardest at those of small means—the factory 
worker, the farmer, the breadwinner, the 
housewife, the great masses of our population. 

Let us consider for a moment what the 
alternative is, if there is no damper put on 
this very important type of credit—consumer 
credit—if it continues to grow rapidly, as it 
has been doing for many months. Unless 
some check is put upon it, and other. means 
of fighting inflation are also brought into 
action, there is no escape from soaring prices, 
and no thoughtful American wants to have 
that happen—wants to have the millions of 
Americans who now have steady jobs, per- 
haps for the first time in a long while—no 
one wants to see these workers exchange 
their hard-earned money for fewer and fewer 
things. It doesn’t make sense, does it, to 
earn good wages and have prices go up so 
high and so fast that the wages buy fewer 
and fewer goods, food, clothing, necessities of 
life, as well as the extras. Rather, if given 
the choice, every thoughtful citizen would 
prefer to save some of his income if in so 
doing, if in cooperation with his fellow cit- 
izens, subject to the same regulations, he 
can help ward off price inflation, and he will 
have laid by something for the future, for a 
time when he and everybody else can buy 
goods that can be produced in sufficient 
quantity to meet the demands. And that 
will be when peace comes, when our plants 
and workers can be turned back to normal 
activity producing things of peace instead 
of things of war. 

We are happy to live in a democracy, but 
for a democracy to operate successfully public 
understanding and cooperation are essential, 
and they are essential if the Government’s 
fight on inflation is to succeed. 

Those of us whose task it is to work directly 
on the program welcome the opportunity to 
report to you, to report on what we are 
doing. We welcome questions that lead the 
way to an understanding of credit regula- 
tion, taxation, the sale of defense bonds, price 
control, and other features of our effort. 
We are defending our democracy, and we 
wish to defend it by democratic means. The 
strength of our Nation lies in our under- 
standing and determination. Having these, 
we are invincible. 





Tribute to Congressman Edward Thomas 
Taylor, of Colorado 
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ADDRESS BY WALTER WALKER, OF 
GRAND JUNCTION, COLO., AT THE 
FUNERAL OF CONGRESSMAN EDWARD 
T. TAYLOR AT GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
COLO. 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Honorable Edward Thomas Taylor, of 
Colorado, died in Denver, Colo., Wednes- 
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day evening, September 3, 1941, he was 
the oldest Member then serving in the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States. His age was 83 
years 2 months and 15 days—a few 
months older than Denver, the capital 
city of our centennial State. His con- 
tinuous service in the House was then 
longer than that of any other Represent- 
ative now serving, except that of the 
Honorable ApoLpH J. SasBatu, of Illinois. 
Since March 4, 1909, Mr. Taylor had 
served with marked distinction as a 
Member elected from Colorado, but actu- 
ally as an outstanding representative of 
the West and of the United States of 
America. 

By all Members of both House and Sen- 
ate who were personally acquainted with 
Mr. Taylor, he was most highly re- 
spected and universally beloved. The 
same was true throughout Colorado and 
in his own congressional district, the 
fourth, comprising the entire half of our 
State west of the Continental Divide— 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 

Late on Sunday afternoon, September 
7, 1941, in Glenwood Springs, Colo., where 
Mr. Taylor had resided since 1887, fun- 
eral services were held and were attended 
by over 1,200 citizens and public officials 
from all parts of Colorado and by a dele- 
gation from the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 

At the funeral, eulogies on the life and 
public service of Congressman Taylor 
were delivered by two of his long-time 
and very warm personal friends. The 
first was by Mr. Charles Joseph Moyni- 
han, of Monirose, one of the leading Re- 
publican lawyers of Colorado. The sec- 
ond was by Mr. Walter Walker, of Grand 
Junction, Colo., at one time a United 
States Senator from Colorado, and now 
and for many years last past the pub- 
lisher of the Grand Junction Daily Sen- 
tinel, one of the influential Democratic 
newspapers in our State. 

Mr. Walker’s tribute to Mr. Taylor is 
as follows: 

I am in complete accord with every state- 
ment and comment made in his eulogy on 
Congressman Taylor just delivered by the 
Honorable Charles J. Moynihan, of Montrose, 
Colo., western Colorado’s most gifted orator, 
who for many years has been a close per- 
sonal friend of mine as well as a clcse and 
long-time friend of Congressman Taylor. 

My 37 years acquaintance with Mr. Taylor 
began prior to 1908, and when he was a mem- 
ber of the Colorado State Senate. It had been 
my privilege and pleasure to be associated 
with him, as a personal and political friend, 
through all of these years, and I assisted 
personally and with my daily newspaper in 
the management of his 17 successful con- 
gressional campaigns. 

Edward T. Taylor was western Colorado’s 
greatest asset. The death of Edward T. Tay- 
lor is western Colorado’s greatest loss. His 
influence and his efforts were responsible 
for at least 75 percent of all National or 
Federal advantages that have come to this 
district in a period of more than three 
decades. 

Mr. Taylor was a man whose successes did 
not cause him to lose the common touch. 
He was a man who remained modest, demo- 
cratic, and appreciative through all the years. 
He never regarded his political position as in- 
vincible. In spite of his long series of un- 
broken personal political victories, he was 
never over-confident about the result of any 
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one of his campaigns and he was never unap- 
preciative at any time in his long history 
of the support given him by the great major- 
ity of the people of his large district. The 
following excerpt taken from one of the nu- 
merous personal and confidential letters that 
I received from Mr. Taylor each year is in- 
dicative of these characteristics: 

“I think you know that I have never had 
any ambition to be an orator or even to be 
looked upon as a so-called great man. My 
ambition has always been to be one of the 
most useful, if not the most useful, Repre- 
sentative that the State of Colorado has ever 
sent to Washington. In other words, my 
object has been usefulness and accomplish- 
ing something worth while rather than saying 
something for publication. I intend to con- 
tinue along that line and play the game on 
the square and manfully out to the end, re- 
gardless of whether that period may be long 
or short. 

“I hope you will never have any occasion to 
regret any of your innumerable expressions of 
confidence and good will that you have ex- 
tended to me during all the past 32 years.” 

There was never any question as to Mr. 
Taylor’s unswerving devotion to his district, 
which is one of the largest, from a geograph- 
ical standpoint, in the West, and with a vast- 
ness of natural resources and a complexity 
of problems that make it unique among the 
congressional districts of the country. While 
services of tremendous value were rendered 
by Mr. Taylor to the Nation and to the State 
from year to year, his first thoughts were 
always of western Colorado. 

Mr. Taylor never lost the desire to visit 
his native State as often as possible, and he 
became impatient and disappointed when 
circumstances of any sort prevented at least 
an occasional visit to western Colorado. 
Frequently since his last visit here 3 years 
ago he had planned to visit his district and 
each time those plans were set aside. He 
was determined to let nothing interfere 
with a visit during the congressional recess 
in the late summer of 1941, and this deter- 
mination culminated in the tragic visit that 
ended in his death. 

Western Colorado is weaker in Congress 
today than it has been at any time in 35 
years, and this is because of the death of the 
veteran Congressman. 

There were many indications, in the last 
year especially, of a premonition on his part 
of an end to his earthly activities. To me 
this was indicated strongly time and again 
in statements he made in personal letters 
and in his desire to get certain things into 
@ printed and permanent record through the 
columns of my daily newspaper. 

I quote the following paragraphs from 
three separate letters I received from Mr. 
Taylor in the last 2 years, indicating that 
he felt he did not have long to live, and 
many other quotations of a similar signifi- 
cance could be given: 

“I will at least be able to carry on 2 years 
more, and I hope that I can get our water- 
right matters settled in that time, so that 
I can thereafter take a lay-off, if I live that 
long.” 


“While I am not burning any bridges in 
front of me nor behind me, nevertheless I 
feel that the chances are that I’m heading 
for the last round-up, and I intend to de- 
vote all of the next 2 years to securing the 
insurance of our rights, both as to our water 
rights and to our title to the Ute Indian 
lands, and many other problems that west- 
ern Colorado is interested in, including the 
securing, if possible, of quite a large number 
of small reservoirs.” 


“By the way, as you know, I have for a 
long time been thinking that this would be 
my last term in Congress. But when I 
realize the condition of our country, I feel 
it would be almost treasonable to desert the 
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ship at this time, especially when I have 
such a commanding position.” 

Ed Taylor naturally and deservedly wanted 
credit for things that he did, but only when 
that credit was deserved. He never did 
things just to be doing them for publicity or 
praise. Back of every action was a belief 
that such action was beneficial directly or 
indirectly to his district, his State, and to 
the Nation. He was never a showman. He 
was not one of those men adept at playing 
to the galleries. He was never too busy to 
write to or see the lowliest as well as the 
most influential voter in his district. He 
made no distinction because of politics when 
it came to rendering personal service. His 
courtesy and his patience were unfailing. 

On the lives of scores of boys who, through 
his efforts, received appointments at the 
Naval or Military Academies, his influence 
had a far-reaching effect. He took a keen 
interest in the lives of these young men not 
only while they were in the schools but in 
the years that followed. 

Congressman Taylor was offered many high 
honors other than election to membership 
in the House of Representatives, but these 
honors he refused consistently. He preferred 
to serve his district year after year, and 
temptation of what might have been higher 
honors did not sway him. There is no doubt 
that on at least two occasions Mr. Taylor 
could have been Governor of Colorado, and 
on at least one occasion he could have gone 
to the United States Senate. His record was 
unique, as well as distinguished and of far- 
reaching influence. 

In 22 elections in which Mr, Taylor par- 
ticipated as a candidate from young man- 
hood on through more than 56 years of pub- 
lic life, he never met defeat. No other man 
in Colorado’s past or present turbulent po- 
litical history could have been or could be 
elected 17 consecutive times to any one office. 

The veteran Congressman, especially in late 
years, was deeply concerned as to the future 
of the district after he was gone. He said 
repeatedly that the affairs of this district and 
the proteetion of its interests constantly re- 
quired vigilance and careful watching. He 
expressed concern on a number of occasions 
in writing me, especially in recent years, as 
to the type of his successor. In a recent 
letter he said: 

“Strictly speaking, the politics of a Con- 
gressman is not half so important as the 
question of his character, ability, energy, and 
personality. For the welfare of our district, 
it would be 10 times better to have a Repre- 
sentative of ability and standing and energy 
than to have some weakling of a Democrat or 
Republican who could not aecomplish any- 
thing in Washington. I think four-fifths of 
all I do has no political slant at all. I am 
thinking primarily about our own welfare out 
there more than I am from the political 
standpoint.” 

Time and again, personal friends expressed 
concern over Mr. Taylor’s determination to 
carry forward the great work and the great 
load of responsibilities which he assumed 
from year to year and wondered if he would 
not like to retire and enjoy a few quiet years 
free from this great program of work. 

He had no desire to retire, feeling that he 
should keep on so long as he could serve his 
district effectively. Indicating plainly the 
spirit and the determination of Ed Taylor, 
I quote again from a letter I received from 
him in the summer of 1940: 

“Sometime ago I saw a reference to one of 
the ancient fables which you may remember, 
which recited that one of the wise men or 
philosophers of those ancient times saw a 
ragged and unlettered peasant plowing in a 
field with a yoke of scrubby oxen. The phi- 
losopher went over to him and asked him this 
question, ‘What would you do if you knew 
that this was your last day on earth?’ The 
peasant promptly said, ‘I would keep on plow- 
ing.’ If I felt that I would not live a month 
longer, I would keep on plowing if I conscien- 
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tiously believed that I would be able to carry 
the load in a creditable way.” 

No record of the life of Edward T. Taylor 
would be complete or would be accurate 
without a richly deserved tribute to Mrs. 
Taylor. To her devotion and ministration 
might easily be credited the last 20 years of 
this useful and tremendously influential life. 
Their devotion to each other was as beauti- 
ful as it was sincere. Mr. Taylor did not 
hesitate to express his feeling of lonesome- 
ness when she was away from his side. He 
wrote to me that the happiest feature for 
him in connection with the tribute paid him 
on the floor of Congress on the occasion of 
his eighty-third birthday was the fact that 
Mrs. Taylor, who had long been Seriously ill, 
was, unknown to him at the time, in the con- 
gressional balcony, witnessing and listening 
to the tributes paid to him by his colleagues. 

The great courage and cheerfulness of Mr. 
Taylor and of Mrs. Taylor, in the face of 
serious illnesses and a number of major op- 
erations, were indicative not only of their 
devotion to each other but of a fine courage 
in the face of trouble that characterized each 
of them through all of the years. 

The close and constant attention of Mrs. 
Taylor to the health of her distinguished 
husband undoubtedly added many years to 
his life. Mrs. Taylor, too, therefore, has been 
a@ great benefacter for western Colorado, the 
State, and the Nation. 

The love story of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning, classic in literature and romance, 
truly had a counterpart in the beautiful do- 
mestic life, running over a period of nearly 
half a century, of the Taylors. 

Second only to Mrs. Taylor in loyalty, de- 
votion, and effective service to the Congress- 
man was Hugh V. High, private secretary for 
more than 30 years to western Colorado’s 
most distinguished citizen. 

Mr. Taylor’s wishes, often expressed to 
close friends, as to meeting death while still 
actively “in the harness,” mentally alert, and 
preferably in his home State, were fulfilled. 
His house was as nearly in order as any man 
could possibly hope for. 

This Sunday evening every hamlet, every 
town, every city, every homestead, scattered 
over these 22 counties, could participate justi- 
flably in this service. Not one of them has 
not felt his influence and benefited from his 
work. ; 

He comes home to rest under the shadow 
of the mountains for whose timbered hillsides 
he has arranged protection, and close to the 
valleys that will remain verdant because of 
the scores of reservoirs his foresight and 
efforts made possible, and near the great 
river whose life-giving waters have been so 
zealously and jealously protected by this 
great fellow citizen. 

“Farewell, courageous voyageur, your work 
is done—your deeds, they will live on. Now 
may peace rest with you.” 





President Roosevelt Destroys Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 15, 1941 
ARTICLE BY HON. JOHN O’CONNOR 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here in 
America, while the President under the 
guise of sending the four freedoms— 
freedom from fear, freedom from want, 
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freedom of speech, and freedom of reli- 
gious worship—to all the world, forces 
American taxpayers to contribute $13,- 
000,000,000, he destroys our freedom. As 
long ago as 1938 he deliberately set about 
to destroy the greatest freedom of all— 
the right of the American people to elect 
their own representatives. 

The manner in which he and his friends 
used the great power of the Executive 
office to destroy that freedom is set forth 
in part, but only in part, by an article 
written by the only man who was suc- 


cessfully purged by this administration. ° 


This contribution, which future histori- 
ans, if they do justice to the subject, will 
place along with the articles of the Presi- 
dent, is as follows: 


THE PresIpENT Dogs A Poor JOB IN TRYING TO 
ALIBI His PurGE or 1933 


(By John O’Connor of New York, sole victim 
of the Purge, and former chairman of the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives) 

Currently, in one of our nickel magazines, 
there has been running a series of articles, 
alleged to have been written, and “copyrighted 
by Franklin D. Roosevelt,” entitled, “The 
Fight Goes On.” They are from the forth- 
coming volumes of his Public Papers. The 
very considerable royalties will, undoubtedly, 
fo to that same unnamed charity. 

The first two of the magazine articles had 
to do with the President’s Supreme Court 
packing bill. What a practical unanimity 
of contemporary editors and columnists have 
had to say about that most untimely and 
twisted rehash of one of the darkest hap- 
penings in the history of our democracy, will 
undoubtedly be well supplemented by his- 
torians, when the times will better permit a 
calmer retrospect, in which the many eva- 
sions and twistings in the articles may be 
properly exposed. 

Perhaps before the series are completed, we 
shall be enlightened by articles, by the same 
author—the sole and only person, living or 
dead, anywhere in any country in all the 
world, who could or would write seriously, 
and not satirically—on the subjects The Brit- 
ish Empire Is a Democracy and Russia Wel- 
comes Religious Freedom of Worship. 

Right now, I believe, some of the United 
States Senators, who actively and successfully 
opposed the Court packing bill, are prepar- 
ing articles in answer to the President’s dou- 
ble-barreled “plea in justification.” Natu- 
rally, I shall await those articles with an 
especial interest, because I was there, and 
recall very distinctly what the President, at 
least om one occasion, said to me he would 
do to those Senators who were then fighting 
this Court packing bill—that “so and so” 
Water GrorcE; that “this and that” Burt 
WHEELER; and so on, BurKE, O’MAHONEY, 
Byrp, McCarran, et al.—the President always 
knew all the words—even Father Coughlin 
and Rabbi Wise were not immune from their 
appellation. . 

The fourth magazine article, copyrighted 
by the President, was subtitled “War and 
Neutrality.” This was obviously a planned 
lead-up to the repeal of the neutrality bill. 
That’s the bill the President twice asked for, 
fought for, and got, after the usual process 
of abusing every Representative who dared to 
oppose or question any feature of the bill— 
disowning his own “chee-ild,” as it were. 

THE PURGE 

My chief personal interest at present, how- 
ever, is in the third article, the “purge” alibi. 
It has a cute subtitle, “The Continuing Strug- 
gle for Liberalism.” That’sa hotone. A100- 
percent try at dictatorship called liberalism. 





States who should be ncminated to represent 
them in Congress is a struggle for liberalism. 
Shades of Cleveland, another Roosevelt and 


Wilson. What has happened to the word 
“liberalism,” as we used to know it and prac- 
tice it? Now, one day it stands for com- 
munism and the next day for dictatorship. 

Readers of the article on the “purge” will 
particularly note how the very word “purge” 
itself still hurts, and how a feeble attempt 
is made to blame the concoction of the word 
on the intended victims. History will take 
care of that twist by showing the word was 
imported from Russia in a big batch of other 
importations and was released from customs, 
via the White House. 

If those histcrians also happen to have a 
leaning toward psychology they will have 
something to say about the President’s con- 
stant and gratuitous denials of any thought 
of dictatorship, which is again injected into 
this article. Some readers will recall the 
famous “night shirt” disavowal of any desire 
to be a dictator. 

Some of us have difficulty recalling that any 
of our former Presidents felt it necessary to 
take time off, about every other week, to refute 
the charge of dictatorship. What’s happened? 

But that’s another chapter being written 
by some of us who “were there” and heard 
the dictates—such as “the Rules Committee 
should be abolished.” 

The only specific charge against me, in the 
President’s purge indictment, was that I had 
led the fight which defeated his “reorganiza- 
tion bill” of 1938. While he sweetly refers to 
it as only an “expansion of the planning 
functions of government,” I joined with the 
vast majority of the American people and 
every organization, except the Communists, 
in honestly believing it was a deliberate step 
toward a dictatorship. If it wasn’t that, why 
did the President, who had approved every 
single word of the bill, propose to give him- 
self power, even to change the title of his 
office? Answer that one. 

On the first page of the article about the 
purge is a newspaper picture, taken at 
Barnesville, Ga., on the occasion of the Pres- 
ident’s public announcement, to Senator 
GrorGE’s face, that the purge was on, and 
the Senator’s acceptance of the challenge. It 
is a most interesting picture—especially the 
expression on the President’s face. Psycholo- 
gists will, undobutedly, take an especial 
interest. 

In the same picture, I can discern part of 
the features of one who is very close to me, 
and at the same time one of the President’s 
closest friends, associates, and “advisers.” I 
shall let him describe the occasion, at 
Georgia, in his own words: 

“It was a scene I never want to witness 
again. When the President told WALTER 
GEeEorGE, to his face, that he would fight him 
for reelection, a pail fell over the audience. 
The deathly silence continued as the Senator 
faced the President, who had just said ‘God 
bless you, Walter,’ and told the President, in 
his usual dignified way, ‘I want you to know 
that I accept the challenge.’ There is no de- 
scribing the atmosphere of feeling at that 
moment. To me, it was like attending the 
execution of a close friend. I never want 
to go through anything like that again. 
When the President’s party got back into our 
automobiles, nobody spoke, except ‘the Boss,’ 
who had his usual smile.” 

This “felicitous” meeting took place only 
a few hours after the President had landed 
from his United States destroyer, after a 
summer vacation in the Pacific and the 
Atlantic. 

It is boldly apparent that the President de- 
liberately refrains from mentioning any name 
in his purge article—not even that of Jim 
Farley—whom the President boasts that in 
the Maryland purge, “I was accompanied by 
the chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee.” As Farley narrates it, he after- 
ward “felt like a heel,” for succumbing to the 
President’s insistent demands in that one 
instance. That’s another story, of a disagree- 
ment, in 1932, at Chicago, between Senator 
Typincs and Farley over the candidacy of 
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Governor Ritchie of Maryland who would 
have been President were it not for the ef- 
forts of Judge Martin T. Manton, in behalf 
of Governor Roosevelt—still another chapter, 
being written, now that the Honorable 
William G. McAdoo has passed on. 

So let’s be frank and name names. 

Immediately on landing in Florida, the 
President telephoned New York, first to Ed 
Flynn, to find out how “the purge against 
O’Connor” was coming on. Flynn, who was 
then Democratic boss of the Bronx, and now 
Democratic national chairman, had under- 
taken, just before the President left on his 
vacation, the job of purging me, after Jim 
Farley had absolutely refused to have any- 
thing to do with the purge, and Senator Wac- 
NER had evidenced reluctance to go along 
with the President in this one thing. 

Flynn had held several conferences in his 
lucrative law office at 100 East Forty-second 
Street, at which there attended, besides Flynn, 
one Gerald Cruise, a Federal job holder repre- 
senting Tommy Corcoran, Ed Loughlin, a 
Tammany Hall district leader in my con- 
gressional district, James H. Fay, who de- 
feated me in the primary later by 400 votes, 
and his boss, Joe Higgins collector of in- 
ternal revenue. Incidentally, I had gotten 
Fay his job, a choice one, too, I understand— 
chief deputy field collector in the third in- 
ternal district. 

My friend, Jimmie Fay, like his boss, Hig- 
gins, had been appcinted by the President 
and, of course, could be removed by him 
pronto. 

After each conference in Flynn’s office, Fay 
telephoned me what had happened, and my 
friend, Loughlin, called at my office to give me 
full details of each conference. 

The conferences in Flynn’s office came to 
the conclusion that “O’Connor couldn’t be 
beaten anyway” and the matter was dropped, 
for the time being. When Flynn reported this 
to the President on the other end of the 
telephone line to Florida, the President “hit 
the ceiling” and said, “Fay has just got to 
run against O’Connor—you can tell him that 
from me.” 

To make doubly sure that the “purge” 
would go through, the President then and 
there telephoned his old stand-by, “the little 
flower,” Mayor LaGuardia, and told him to 
“get busy.” 

How “busy” he got, is evidenced by the fact 
that Fay announced his candidacy in the 
mayor’s office and presence, and on primary 
night, after the result was known, LaGuardia 
wired the President, “Hurrah, we licked 
O’Connor—you should have planted some 
little flowers in Georgia,” referring, of course, 
to the “purge” against Senator Grorce which 
had failed. 

Too much happened between the Presi- 
dent’s telephone call from Florida, early in 
August, and the day of the primary, Sep- 
tember 20, the occasion of the hurricane, to 
be told in this brief statement, but it is in 
the process of being recorded, so that both 
sides of “history,” as the magazine editor 
refers to the President’s articles, may be 
preserved. That the President more than 
“actively spoke” in his “purge” against me, 
everybody in New York and Washington well 
knew. 

Suffice now to say that the fight was on and 
in earnest. All the heavy artillery was moved 
up into the Sixteenth Congressional Dis- 
trict. Harry Hopkins took Loughlin up “on 
the mountain,” Hyde Park, and when Eddie 
looked into those “big blue eyes” of the Presi- 
dent, as he tells it, he just could not refrain 
from promising to “go along” and oppose his 
friend, O’Connor, although he had personally 
circulated the petitions for my nomination. 
The “pay-off” was that Loughlin was to be 
made “leader of Tammany Hall.” That’s 
over 3 years ago, and he is still an attendant 
to a judge. 

Hopkins was doing so well that he was sent 
from Hyde Park to the races at Saratoga to 
protest to Herbert Bayard Swope, vice presi- 
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dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
that “the boss is raising hell” about Columbia 
having given me a Nation-wide hook-up to 
reply to the President’s announcement of 
the purge against me. He didn’t get very 
far with my friend Herbert Swope, but at the 
same time “Steve” Early, the President’s sec- 
retary, called his golfing companion and Co- 
lumbia’s Washington lobbyist, Harry Butcher, 
to the White House to tell Columbia they 
were “in the doghouse for helping O’Connor” 
and that thereafter the National Broadcast- 
ing System would be the "white-haired boy” 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. 

That censorship had taken hold even then 
is evidenced by the fact that while Columbia 
did not entirely back down on me, they did 
cut me off of about 40 stations in the Mid- 
west. 

It was on this same occasion at Saratoga 
that Harry Hopkins made his famous remark, 
published by Arthur Krock, as to how the 
New Deal would perpetuate itself in power, 
“We'll tax and tax, and spend and spend, and 
elect and elect.” That pronouncement was 
made to my good friend “Barney” Baruch. 

But Harry Hopkins was not the only “big 
gun” moved up to the breastworks. On to 
New York came John L. Lewis with $25,000. 
Earl Browder told his Communists at several 
meetings how he had “just talked to the 
President and O'Connor must be licked.” 
That was when Browder could walk into 
the White House unannounced. LaGuardia 
turned loose 140,000 city employees to make 
a house-to-house canvass. 

Overnight the President put 3,000 W. P. A. 
workers on jobs in Bellevue and other hos- 
pitals in the heart of the congressional dis- 
trict. That’s a lot of votes, especially when 
the contest was decided by about 200. 

Ickes said his “2-cents worth” and gave 
300 P. W. A. jobs in the district. 

Flynn put in his $10,000. 

Tammany Boss Sullivan turned against me, 
the regular organization candidate, because 
the President threatened to take away the 
$9,000 job Sullivan’s Republican son-in-law 
held. 

Adolph Berle, our conservative Under Sec- 
retary of State, came across with his money. 

Corcoran, now cleaning up, practicing law, 
with his only office in the White House, per- 
suaded Ben Smith, former bear of Wall Street, 
to come across with $50,000 on the promise 
of being made Ambassador to Russia, a job 
given to Sam Untermyer for his nephew. 

What was it someone said? 

“As motley a crew as ever scuttled a ship 
of state.” 

And the worst of it is is not that the 
fight goes on. The scuttling still goes on. 





Prof. Max Ascoli 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 
LETTER FROM LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of October 6, 1941, in which my 
colleague and friend the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BALDwIn] saw fit to pub- 
lish letters addressed to me, it is perti- 
nent to insert a letter addressed to him 
concerning Mr. Ascoli and the Mazzini 
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Society, which shows the other side of 
the picture. 

Needless to say, I am not expressing 
my own opinion. 


New Yors, October 8, 1941. 
Hon. JoserH CLarK BALDWIN III, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ConcressMAN: An article in the 
evening papers discusses the attack made by 
Representative DicKsTEIN against Prof. Max 
Ascoli, of the New School for Social Research, 
and I notice that you have placed a group of 
letters signed by prominent New Yorkers 
censuring Representative DicxsTe1n for his 
action. 

According to the news, those letters were 
signed by Raymond Leslie Buell, former head 
of the Foreign Policy Association; Dorothy 
Thompson; Hamilton Fish Armstrong; 
Charles C. Burlingham; Thomas K. Finletter; 
and Alvin Johnson, director of the New 
School for Social Research, and placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

All of these people are known to be in 
opposition to the Fascist Government of Italy 
and obviously they would be in favor of Pro- 
fessor Ascoli. It is my contention that it was 
never the business of the United States, or 
its people, what kind of a government they 
had in Italy, so long as it did not interfere 
with us. Up to this time the United States 
is stil] at peace with Italy so that these agi- 
tators have no more and no less right than 
anyone else to take a position on such 
matters. 

Evidently you are misinformed when you 
say that those letters refuted an “unjust 
attack on a friend and constituent of mine.” 
Your friendship for Professor Ascoli is un- 
doubtedly based on what the public knows 
about him in this country, but you cannot be 
very well informed as to his background if 
you do not know the following: 

Professor Ascoli is the President of the 
Mazzini Society, which is an anti-Fascist or- 
ganization, which for some years has devoted 
its time and efforts in the dissemination of 
anti-Fascist propaganda in the United States 
and in Italy, although the United States and 
Italy have been at peace. 

In the activities of the Mazzini Society 
there are associated such men as Count Carlo 
Sforza, former Foreign Minister of Italy, and 
now in exile in this country; Prof. G. A. 
Borgese, a political exile from Italy and now 
a professor in the University of Chicago; 
Prof. Gaetano Salvemini, a political exile 
from Italy and now a professor in the Uni- 
versity of Harvard; Mr. Alberto Tarchiani, 
formerly a reporter on the Corriere della Sera 
of Milan, an exile in France and now an exile 
in this country, who is secretary of the Maz- 
zini Society; Mr. Alberto Cianca, an exile 
from Italy in France and now in exile in this 
country, editor of various anti-Fascist news- 
papers in France; Prof. Lionello Venturi, an 
exile from Italy, now conducting anti-Fascist 
propaganda in this country; Prof. Michele 
Cantorella, an exile from Italy, now a profes- 
Sor in an American college * * * and 
various other people. 

Most of the above were identified with the 
Italian Government in some capacity, or were 
professors in Italian universities which were 
controlled by the Government and received 
pay from the Italian Government for their 
services. 

Some cf the above people and/or their as- 
sociates were responsible for the misgovern- 
ment which took place in Italy before the 
advent of the Fascist Government in Italy in 
October 1922, and the best authorities believe 
that their acts and the misgovernment which 
existed in Italy as a consequence thereof, 
were directly responsible for the Fascist revo- 
lution in Italy headed by Benito Mussolini. 

Owing to the fact that Italy, unfortunately, 
finds itself in a camp opposite to ours, owing 
to the perfidy of Great Britain toward her 
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former friend and ally, the position taken by 
Professor Ascoli and his associates has met 
with wide applause on the part of so-called 
American patriots and left-wingers who have 
written protests in favor of Professor Ascoli 
and other left-wingers who unfortunately 
surround the President and have important 
positions in the Cabinet or in various im- 
portant Government offices in Washington 
and elsewhere. 

All of the facts which are being committed 
today against people who were for many years 
friendly to the Italian Government are unjust 
because Italy still has a treaty of friendship 
with the United States, which has not been 
denounced. It would be well to remind you 
that those Americans of Italian origin who 
have for years been interested in maintain- 
ing friendly relations between the United 
States and Italy, were likewise supported by 
some of the most prominent Americans of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, of which the members 
of the Italy-America Society are noted, and 
of which the Honorable Charles E. Hughes 
was formerly president, and such men as 
Thomas M. Lamont, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, the late Charles M. Schwab, Clarence 
Dillon, Thomas J. Watson, Col. Franklin Q. 
Brown, Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, the late Paul 
D. Cravath, Chester Aldrich, Arthur M. An- 
derson, the late Otto H. Kahn, Samuel H. 
Kress, J. P. Morgan, Albert H. Wiggin, the late 
Col. George W. Burleigh, Louis Latham 
Clarke, the late Victor J. Dowling, Stephen 
P. Duggan, Judge Edward R. Finch, Philip Le 
Boutillier, George MacDonald, Henry Mac- 
Donald, the late Clarence Mackay, Robert 
Lincoln O’B~ien, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, 
Bernard S. Prentice, the late Msgr. John T. 
Slattery, Elisha Walker, the late Louis Wiley, 
of the New York Times, Henry Rogers Win- 
throp, Jules S. Bache, George J. Ryan (former 
president of the Board of Education of New 
York), the late Barron Collier, L. F. Loree, 
Dr. Raymond P. Sullivan (physician to the 
late Cardinal Hayes), and many other dis- 
tinguished Americans, many of whom were 
decorated by the King of Italy when the 
Fascist Government was in power. 

I believe that all of the anti-Fascist group 
in this country, beginning with Professor 
Ascoli, have beer. acting in bad faith and 
have been conducting a propaganda that has 
done immeasurable harm to thousands of 
loyal Americans of Italian origin who have 
been disturbed by the fact that the Mazzini 
Society has brought into American life po- 
litical controversies which have no place here 
and which these loyal Italian-Americans did 
not wish to become involved in. 

I believe that the attitude of Professor Ascoli 
and his friends to be absolutely reprehensi- 
ble, and it is my opinion that he should 
never have received the appointment which 
was recently granted him as a member of the 
Committee on Latin-American Relations of 
which Nelson D. Rockefeller is chairman. I 
believe that if the above facts were placed 
before Congress it would revoke that appoint- 
ment immediately. One of the reprehensi- 
ble methods used by the Mazzini Society and 
its officers, including Professor Ascoli, is that 
of impeaching the loyalty of prominent 
American citizens of Italian origin, and the 
attack which they have made against Mr. 
Generoso Pope, a friend of the President and 
a leading Italian-American, all of which was 
entirely unjustified, is typical of the methods 
of these troublemakers. The thing for Amer- 
ican legislators and the American public to 
remember in connection with the activities 
of Professor Ascoli and his friends is the fact 
that no matter what government may exist 
in Italy in the near future, whether it is the 
present Fascist government or a new govern- 
ment, traitors and renegades like Professor 
Ascoli and his friends wiil never have any 
part in that new Italian government. These 
people can be classed with Americans who 
might travel in Europe and throw mud on the 
United States and on President Roosevelt 
simply because they disagree with his policies. 
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We can do those things at home, but just as 
we resent Americans throwing mud on Amer- 
ica from a distance, so do loyal Italians resent 
it when traitors like Professor Ascoli throw 
mud at Italy from a distance. 

In closing this letter I wish to make a 
declaration, for the record, as to my personal 
position. I am not directly or indirectly in 
the employ of the Italian Government, nor 
have I ever been. I was decorated by the 
King of Italy in 1921 for services rendered 
during the Great War in bringing about bet- 
ter relations between the United States and 
Italy by the foundation of the Italy-American 
Society in 1917-18. I have never received any 
honors from the Fascist Government of Italy. 

I believe that Italy was treated badly by the 
Allies in the Great War, particularly by Brit- 
ain and France, and all of her troubles have 
been due to the fact that while other coun- 
tries obtained colonies and raw materials she 
obtained a few deserts which she had to 
reclaim. 

I was not in favor of Signor Mussolini com- 
mitting Italy to join the Nazi forces by his 
declaration of war on June 10, 1940. I had 
cabled him on June 2 urging him not to take 
such a step, stating that history would give 
him eternal recognition if he would stay out 
and work for peace. (See An Italo-Ameri- 
can Looks at Britain, February 8, 1941, an 
open letter to Lord Halifax, p. 21.) My re- 
quest was, of course, disregarded, but now we 
know there were extenuating circumstances 
and that if Mussolini had refused Hitler, Italy 
would have probably met the fate of other 
European countries from Austria to France. 

I am in favor of approaches being made to 
Italy by the President of the United States, 
with the collaboration of Pope Pius XII, to 
the end that American help under the Lease- 
Lend Act be given to Italy at once, along with 
the immediate support of the Army and Navy 
and air forces of the United States, and 
Britain, to enable Italy to withstand any 
possible attack on the part of German forces 
as a consequence of Italy making a separate 
peace. But these promises should not only 
come from the President; they should im- 
mediately take the form of an offer ratified 
by Congress before they are presented. 

I trust this explains my position, as op- 
posed to that of some of the anti-Fascists 
who claim to be good Americans but are only 
hoping for the day when they can return to 
Italy and help to misgovern it as they did 
before 1922. 

In view of the fact that you inserted the 
letters from Raymond Leslie Buell and others 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, and as you 
have extended that privilege because Pro- 
fessor Ascoli is a constituent of yours, I 
request that the same treatment be given to 
my letter, as I am also a constituent of 
yours. 

Sincerely yours, 
LUIGI CRISCUOLO. 





The Real Friend of Labor 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the real 
friend of labor is the Congressman who, 
in the Halls of Congress and out, fights 
for labor legislation which, while pre- 
serving the rights of the man who works, 


protects him from exploitation not only 
by the employer but as well gives him 
immunity from oppression by labor pol- 
iticians and labor racketeers. 

Some labor publications and some 
labor leaders—yes, and a few reporters— 
have attempted to pin on me the appel- 
lation of anti-labor. Never was anyone 
more mistaken. 

Just because I advocated amendment 
of the National Labor Relations Act, pro- 
tested unfair and unjust rulings of the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
has been more bitterly condemned on 
occasion by both William Green and 
John L, Lewis, I have been called a labor 
baiter. 

The truth is that every amendment 
ever proposed by me to any labor legis- 
lation, every single labor bill introduced 
by me in Congress would, if adopted, have 
worked to the advantage of, improved 
the condition of, the man who actually 
works. 

Unjust legislation, improper interpre- 
tations of so-called labor legislation, 
which deprive the individual worker of 
the right of collective bargaining, are 
of no real or lasting benefit to labor. 

As early as 1937 I pointed out on the 
floor of Congress and elsewhere that the 
National Labor Relations Act, as inter- 
preted by the National Labor Relations 
Board, did not give workers the right of 
collective bargaining; did not insure to 
them the right to join or not to join a 
union free from coercion from any 
source. Failure to adopt constructive 
amendments, needed legislation, to abol- 
ish improper interpretations of the act, 
has resulted in labor becoming a com- 
modity, just as cattle, coal, or wheat are 
commodities. 

The result has been that labor now 
finds itself on the auction block, sold by 
so-called friends of labor—union officials, 
just as both political parties, Republican 
and Democratic, have on occasion found 
their membership sold down the river by 
so-called political leaders. 

If the present trend in labor activities 
continues, this Nation will find that it 
cannot adequately prepare for national 
defense and that, in the end, because of 
improper legislation and improper in- 
terpretation of good legislation, the 
workingman, who, as has been correctly 
said, pays the taxes, will find that his 
hour of work purchases less and less of 
the things which he and his family must 
have if they would live and enjoy those 
things to which the American workman 
has become accustomed. 

That labor is being cheated has been 
so clearly pointed out by David Lawrence 
in his editorial in the United States News 
of October 3 that it is here reprinted: 


CHEATING LABOR—DECREASE IN ReEaL WacEs Has 
BEGUN THROUGH AN INFLATION SPIRAL WHICH 
THE ADMINISTRATION ITSELF Has AIDED AND 
ABETTED—FEAR OF PRESSURE GROUPS IMPEDES 
ProGrREsSS TOWARD AN ECONOMIC SOLUTION 


(By David Lawrence) 


The New Deal is supposedly the friend of the 
laboring man. The politicians have boasted 
that they have attained for labor a bill of 
rights and that even in wartime, labor’s social 
gains must be preserved. 

Behind this smokescreen of demagoguery, 
the truth at last is coming out. It is that the 
workingman is having his real wages dimin- 
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ished while the Roosevelt administration is 
refusing to do anything about it except to 
issue and bigger headlines about taxing 
profits and about so-called price control. 

But headlines do not buy eggs or milk or 
bread or clothing. The tragic fact is that the 
worker is beginning to be cheated and doesn’t 
know it yet. He has listened to false prophets 
too long for his own good. 

Included among those false prophets are the 
union labor leaders who without regard to the 
economics of an emergency situation have 
forced increases in money wages and have 
thus started the spiral of inflation. 

Out of 45,000,000 persons gainfully employed 
in America today, approximately 8,000,000 are 
unionized. Inside the ranks of the 8,000,000 
is a friction due to the selfishness of the 
labor leaders which puts wages in one industry 
up faster than they can be absorbed by the 
consumers in other industries. There is no 
coordination, no control, no responsibility. 

The Roosevelt administration’s sincerity as 
the friend of the worker is being put to a test. 
A price-control bill is before Congress. The 
politicians want to exempt wages and farm 
prices from the legislation. 

The reason, of course, is political expediency. 
The Treasury Department favors the inclusion 
of farm prices as a proper subject for legisla- 
tive control but thinks wages can be omitted. 
So does Leon Henderson and every other 
spokesman of the administration. 


THE BARUCH PLAN FOR EASING STRAIN OF WAR 
ECONOMY 


The economic side of the argument has 
been ably presented by Bernard M. Baruch, 
Chairman of the War Industries Board in the 
first World War. He says that price control 
must embrace both wages and farm products 
and that it must be accompanied by other 
vital measures such as increased production 
of substitutes, conservation and rationing of 
existing supplies, immediate conversion of 
facilities from peacetime to wartime uses so 
as to get a bigger output of critical materials, 
and heavy taxation of war profits. 

Mr. Baruch’s approach is that of a veteran 
retired from business who has unselfishly 
devoted the last 20 years of his life to a study 
of the problem. Back in 1931 he presented 
a comprehensive plan to the War Policies 
Commission in the War Department. This 
plan and others have been shelved. The 
reason is that the politicians refuse to face the 
facts. They do not wish to incur the dis- 
favor of various groups in the electorate. 


HOW WAGE SPIRAL GREW FROM ACT OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The Baruch philosophy is that the whole 
problem of prices and civilian supply cannot 
be handled piecemeal but must be tacklea 
comprehensively and on all fronts. There 
has been both incompetence and procrasti- 
nation in Washington. It is doubtful that 
much can be done now when shortages are 
created through hoarding and no effective 
steps are taken to control prices before they 
are stimulated to advance through the Gov- 
ernment’s own failure in planning. 

The present wage spiral may be traced di- 
rectly to the lack of courage of the admin- 
istration when the first big dispute on wages 
occurred in the General Motors case last 
spring. On this page was presented at the 
time an article entitled “Our First Major 
Defeat.” It was pointed out that the willing- 
ness of the National Defense Mediation Board 
with the knowledge and consent of the White 
House to grant 10 cents an hour increase 
when there was no economic justification for 
such a big raise would some day plague the 
National Government. For immediately the 
10-cent-an-hour raise became a fad in other 
industries. It was demanded on almost every 
front by union leaders who enriched their 
own pockets with organizing fees as they held 
the lure of higher wages to prospective mem- 
bers. Today the strikes and threatened 
strikes not only call for wage increases but 
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@ monopoly on unionization by means of the 
“closed shop” so that future wage increases 
can be forced at will upon management. 

To all this the administration answers that 
wages can be handled by the “voluntary” 
restraints of labor itself. This is begging the 
question. It would be refreshing if the ad- 
ministration spokesmen confessed the 
truth—that they are afraid to ask for a freez- 
ing of the wage levels and a freezing of prices 
at the same time that they ask for a heavy 
taxing of profits. 

But failure to do all the necessary things 
to keep the economic system in equilibrium 
is merely to postpone the day of reckoning. 

Already the American workers—men and 
women—who toil with their hands in fac- 
tories or who do white-collar tasks in the 
offices are suffering. ‘Their wages are being 
cut by new taxes and by higher costs of 
living. 

More than 165 years ago, Adam Smith, the 
renowned economist, wrote in his classic 
work The Wealth of Nations: 

“The real price of everything, what every- 
thing really costs to the man who wants to 
acquire it, is the toil and trouble of acquiring 
it. What is bought with money or with goods 
is purchased by labor as much as what we 
acquire by the toil of our own body. That 
money or those goods indeed save us this toil. 
They contain the value of a certain quantity 
of labor which we exchange for what is sup- 
posed at the time to contain the value of an 
equai quantity. 

“Every commodity is more frequently ex- 
changed for, and thereby compared with, 
other commodities than with labor. It is 
more natural, therefore, to estimate its ex- 
changeable value by the quantity of some 
other commodity than by that of the labor 
which it can purchase. The greater part of 
the people, too, understand what is meant 
by a quantity of a particular commodity than 
by a quantity of labor. The one is a palpa- 
ble object, the other is an abstract notion, 
which, though it can be made sufficiently 
intelligible, is not altogether so natural and 
obvious.” 

This is still true today. We have heard 
much talk lately about the fact that human 
labor is not a commodity. This was a dis- 
tinction that arose when the right of labor 
to bargain for its worth was being denied. 
It has nothing to do with the fundamental 
economics of price exchange. 


THE THREAT IN POLITICAL BASIS FOR PRICE RISES 


The worker in recent years has never ob- 
tained parity as has the farmer. What the 
worker buys has never been brought down in 
price to equal the wages he gets. This is be- 
cause pyramided prices are obtained through 
the exploitation of the few by the many. 
Unionization has improved the lot of many 
workers but it has also damaged others. 

When the basis for price increases is politi- 
cal—either to keep union officers in their 
jobs, or to let a political administration keep 
its voting strength through support of such 
ill-advised decisions as the National Defense 
Mediation Board is rendering nowadays with 
the consent of the White House—then the 
whole economic stability of the country is 
broken down. 

We are facing such a break-down now. The 
victims will be the workers on the farms, in 
the factories, in the offices, in the schools, in 
the bureaus of the Federal, State, and city 
governments. 


CONGRESS MUST END POWER OF PRESSURE GROUPS 


For real wages are going down faster than 
money wages can possibly be paid to relieve 
the situation. The dreaded inflation is 
almos’ here. It is not a runaway affair but 
is like creeping paralysis. This has been 
made inevitable by the lack of economic 
leadership in Washington. 

If the Republican Party had a sensible lead- 
ership on domestic issues it could sweep the 
congressional elections in November 1942 
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on this issue alone, but it has allowed itself 
to become emotionally deranged over the 
question of whether Hitler should be beaten 
or appeased. And meanwhile the American 
worker is being exploited. 

The only solutions the administration 
seems willing to offer are those which, like 
the proposed 6-percent limitation of- profits 
on capital, would disrupt small businesses and 
increase the unemployment of the country. 
The New Deal has failed utterly to build 
up the American economic system. This 
is because the New Deal is essentially social- 
istic and does not comprehend the system 
of private initiative. The New Deal evidently 
doesn’t believe in thrift or in the incentive 
to save or to create work. And that’s why 
the American worker who is prudent and 
thrifty sees his investments imperiled today 
by a broadside attack on the system of pri- 
vate savings. 

The workers are being cheated. They pri- 
marily will have to pay the enormous public 
debt being piled up. They will be compelled 
to curtail their standard of living—the high- 
est in the world—to get enough money to buy 
bread and clothing for their families. 

When will Congress realize that as elected 
representatives of all the people the time for 
temporizing with pressure groups is at an 
end and that the whole house of cards is 
coming down because the politicians who are 
responsible for the New Deal have dealt us 
the oldest deal in the world—the che rting 
of the toiler by the speculator and the polit- 
ical profiteer. Inflation is around the corner. 





The Crossroads—Dictatorship and De- 
struction, or the American Way, 
Which? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM P. 
LAMBERTSON, OF KANSAS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
an informative address delivered by my 
colleague, WiLL1aM P. LAMBERTSON, of 
Kansas, over the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting System on Friday 
evening, October 10, 1941: 


When the Declaration of Independence was 
written in 1776, man was the victim of gov- 
ernment in every nation of the world. He 
was regarded as being on earth for the uses 
and purposes of government and governors. 
This idea, with slight variation, is the struc- 
ture upon which the dictatorships of today 
are founded. But the men of America who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence and 
framed the Constitution were firm in the 
conviction that man had certain inalienable 
rights; that governments are instituted 
among men, not to use them or misuse them, 
to rob them or destroy them, but to serve 
them; and to secure to them and ther pos- 
terity those certain rights, including, life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Today this Nation is witnessing a subtle 
struggle to take from the people the inalien- 
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able rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights and set up in the 
United States a modified dictatorship. The 
age-old doctrine of the divine right of kings 
is about to be supplanted by a new doctrine 
in America which might be characterized as 
the divine right of government. That this 
is both a dangerous and fallacious doctrine 
should be evident to every citizen who has 
watched the political developments of the 
past 8 years. The Democratic Party set out 
in the beginning to protect the citizen from 
exploitation by the banks, the corporations, 
the insurance companies, the railroads, and 
the utilities. The Democratic Party has en- 
acted into law many regulatory measures 
aimed at the alleged exploiters. But in doing 
so they have founded a bureaucracy that now 
exploits the people. ‘ 

Liberty is a transitory thing. We got it by 
fighting for it and we may lose it by trying to 
spread it to the entire world, especially to 
nations that still believe that people are put 
upon earth for the uses and purposes of the 
government. That this is in par. the theory 
of the New Deal may be inferred from the 
steps that have been taken, one by one, to 
condition the people of the Nation for the 
shock to our industrial system caused by our 
defense program and the shocks to our pocket-~ 
books that are yet to come from our tax pro- 
gram. With something of the spirit of fu- 
tility of our European ancestors, our people 
have suffered in passive silence conditions 
that are daily becoming more unbearable to 
them. Beneath the surface, however, a deep 
undercurrent of unrest is seething. Our 
people are determined they will not sacrifice 
their liberties here at home to fight dictators 
abroad. They are determined to include in 
their freedom freedom from dictatorship. 

We have gone down a winding road from 
the quarantine speech given at the dedica- 
tion of the Outer Drive in Chicago in 1937 
through the second lend-lease bill of this day. 
It isn’t necessary to repeat all the turns in 
the road. You are perfectly familiar with 
them, till now we see in front of us a forking 
of the roads, a marker to the right, “The 
American way of life,” and a marker to the 
left, “Dictatorship and destruction.” As men 
and women, each a driver, we ask “Which?” 
I forecasted as a matter of record on the 15th 
day of September in 1939, with very definite 
feelings, that there were two things I was 
sure of—the President wanted a third term 
and he wanted us in this war. I was scoffed 
by some. My observation was ridiculous, they 
said, not only on the second instant but even 
on the first. 

I was impressed with a speech that Jo- 
sephus Daniels made iast winter at the May- 
flower Hotel when he was speaking during 
the Electoral College meeting. He said in that 
speech, and it was printed in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, that in the other World War, 
Newton D. Baker and he, as Secretary of the 
Navy, and President Wilson were all less 
anxious for war than Mr. Roosevelt, who was 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He was 
more raring to go to war then than any of 
them. 

Today we see part of the first seven billions 
of lend-lease money which was for peace and 
was going to keep wars away Irom our shores. 
We see this money being used partly to re- 
pair English cruisers and battleships in our 
own shipyards, which is a positive act of war, 
and was so testified to recently by Secretary 
of War Stimson. They are able to do every- 
thing under lend-lease that they haven’t the 
authority to do any other way. It isn’t my 
purpose to recite incident after incident, the 
steps toward our dictatorship. It is becoming 
more apparent every day. First of all, it calls 
for unlimited spending. Out of the two 
lend-lease bills totaling 13 billions, Kansas’ 
share is 180 million. What do you suppose 
they would do today in a bond election with 
that before them? You know the answer. 
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This financial aspect of this enormous obliga- 
tion to aid the allies was brought forcibly to 
the House yesterday by Representative ENGEL, 
of Michigan. 

They say now we have established the policy 
of giving, which implies that we can expect 
such a thing undoubtedly every 6 months of 
equal size. My colleague, Mr. Rossion of 
Kentucky, emphasized that with telling 
effect, “There is a weaning time. If we 
haven’t sense enough to quit voting these 
sums the people will wean us when our re- 
sources are gone.” 

Is it any wonder that we are facing infla- 
tion and repudiation because of our own 
follies and extremes in a fancied effort to 
help others? I am reminded of a bache- 
lor farmer, who lived in my community 
when I was a boy. He was a little hard to 
get along with and gradually as he grew older 
became suspicious of everybody. He insisted 
on always riding alone and he made of his car 
an arsenal. All kinds of firearms were on 
the seat beside him, up behind him, and on 
the floor by his feet. Finally, he was so ab- 
sorbed with his own defense that he couldn’t 
attend to his usual business pursuits, so he 
blew up in every way, financially and phys- 
ically. He was primarily for defense. I some- 
times think that our resolution to be the 
arsenal of democracy, beautiful as it sounds, 
will leave us as a Nation a good deal like my 
bachelor acquaintance. 

Looking down the road to the right, the 
American way of life, what do we see? We 
see the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, rep- 
resentative government, independent courts, 
national sovereignty, State sovereignty, Jeffer- 
son and Lincoln principles, free enterprise, 
home rule, personal and property rights, con- 
stitutional morality, the republic of George 
Washington. Then a little farther down the 
road, it has the warning, keep straight ahead, 
because a turn to the left means detours and 
red lights, denoting danger. Near this last 
sign on one side, the detour leads into a rough 
road strewn with wrecks of cars where reck- 
less drivers have failed to heed the signs 
along its way. These signs, as I can make 
them out, are bureaucracy, regimentation, 
class hatred, extravagance, pump priming, 
' deficits, debts, inflation, bankruptcy, third- 
termism, and chaos. Another detour leads 
down a tortuous road, which is labeled “ruin.” 
Other markers unheeded are socialism, com- 
munism, fascism, nazi-ism, collectivism, 
planned economy, destroyed tradition, to- 
talitarianism, and dictatorship. 

The lend-lease bill authorizing the first 
$7,000,000,000 last March went too fast and 
too furiously to give us the full understand- 
ing of its purports. We feel that this sec- 
ond lend-lease bill of nearly six billions, 
which no doubt is primarily for Russia, is 
war. If we go ahead now, knowing what we 
do, it should be preceded by a declaration 
of war. In the first bill its promoters told 
us on the floor of the House over and over 
again that it would do the job, that it had 
been made seven billions instead of three, or 
four, or five because it would be sufficient 
and it was a peace measure. Now we hear 
from out of the committee that we only laid 
down a policy of giving and this just sup- 
plements the other bill. This is in line with 
the deceit and the subterfuge that has fol- 
lowed every step from the lifting of the 
embargo. We are told that we could not ma- 
terially change this bill nor delay it because 
it would hurt the morale of Russia. They 
are trying to put us in the same situation as 
they did when they took the flag and men to 
Iceland. They did that without authority, 
and they say to us, “Do you want to haul it 
down?” There’s a large part of America that 
resents this un-American activity—this evi- 
dence of the dictatorship. 

When the President sent up his message 
with the bill he said, “Hurry,” indicating that 
great speed was necessary; yet the gist of the 


testimony before us has been that it would 
be the middle of next summer before our fac- 
tories will be released to where they will begin 
to process the items of this bill. 

There is plenty of time before this bill is 
agreed on in conference to have brought 
before us in a square manner whether this 
country wants war. 

On January 10, 1938, when the Ludlow 
resolution was before the House for final 
consideration the unusual thing happened 
when the Speaker left his chair and came 
down into the Well of the House and pleaded 
with the Members to defeat the Ludlow reso- 
lution and read a statement sent up to him 
from the President of the United States. I 
quote: 

“In response to your request for an ex- 
pression of my views respecting the proposed 
resolution calling for a referendum vote as 
&@ prerequisite for a declaration of war, I must 
frankly state that I consider that the pro- 
posed amendment would be impracticable in 
its application and incompatible with our 
representative form of government. Our Gov- 
ernment is conducted by the people through 
representatives of their own choosing. It was 
with singular unanimity that the founders 
of the Republic agreed upon such free and 
representative form of government as the 
only practical means of government by the 
people.” 

After all of that pressure and that pleading 
the Ludlow resolution was defeated by only 
188 to 209. The crux of the President’s state- 
ment was that it was not in line with repre- 
sentative government and was not in line 
with what the founders of our Republic had 
agreed upon. Now we see the President 
waiving aside the expressed provisions of the 
Constitution and ignoring the thing he held 
sacred less than 4 years ago. 

Going back to the dignity and the re- 
spectability and the farsightedness of the 
peopie, let me remind you all that they begged 
the Chief Executive for a couple of years with 
petitions and letters to exercise the powers 
he had under the Neutrality Act and the 
National Defense Act to cut off Japan from 
taking our scrap iron. Were they right? 
They were the friends of China. It won’t be 
a year yet until next week—the 15th of 
October—that the President made this order 
effective. The only reason that Japan has 
penetrated to near Singapore is because of the 
help that we gave them, against popular 
protest. 

While the American people are being bled 
white to save liberty where liberty has never 
been able to survive or has never existed as 
we have known it here, our own people are 
being asked to submit to new regimentation 
and new sacrifices, like restricting nonde- 
fense building projects, to uphold worid em- 
pires. Congress has been asked to enact a 
price-control bill that will impose another 
army of bureaucrats upon the taxpayers. 
The people have been asked to deny them- 
selves many of the necessities of life, to re- 
duce our own American standard of living 
in our zeal for the people of other nations. 

Will you listen to the voices of the propa- 
gandists and the war makers and join with 
the chorus that clamors for war? Or wili you 
listen to the voices of wisdom and experience 
and join with those who cry for economy and 
peace? My fellow Americans, this is your 
problem and my problem. It is a problem 
as old as civilization—a problem that will 
exist as long as men can make profits out of 
war. Remember the men who make the 
world’s wars are the first to profit and the 
last to suffer. 


Let us turn from the paths of war to the 
paths of peace; from the paths of destruction 
to the paths of prosperity; from the paths of 
dictatorship to the paths of liberty. That 
wili be the American way. 
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Congressman Lee E. Geyer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Congressman Lee E. GEYER was 
one of those very far-sighted men who 
realized that the best cure for the ills of 
democracy is more democracy. I was 
not well acquainted with him personally, 
although I wish I had been. I was well 
acquainted with the work that he was 
doing and I had tremendous respect for 
both the man and his principles. I think 
that the best tribute which can be paid 
to him by those of us who agree with his 
views is to pause only long enough to 
lament his passing, and then to do our 
best to carry on his work. 





Invitation to Educational Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 13, 1941 
ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Hon. ‘Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, at the installation of Dr. 
Paul F. Douglass as president of Ameri- 
can University, Memorial Continental 
Hall, Washington, D. C., on October 10, 
1941. This material is slightly in excess 
of the number of pages usually allotted 
for this purpose, and the printing will 
cost $105, as estimated by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is an occasion in which the students 
and faculty should take a signal joy. It is 
an occasion upon which the president of the 
university is given his marching orders. 

President Douglass has now had a few 
months to learn what the university is, what 
his problems are. And now, by this cere- 
mony, everything is made official. The honey- 
moon is over. The groom has to go to work. 

College presidents and faculties do these 
things to students quite regularly. Com- 
mencement is such an occasion. Speakers 
wrap themselves in the mantle of wisdom 
and tell the graduates about the world. And, 
however thick the honey of their words, how- 
ever high their oratory may ascend, the con- 
clusion always comes down to this: That, 
young ladies and gentlemen, is what you are 
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up against. Now go out and do something 
about it. 

As I reflect upon the rituals of academic 
life I can think of no recognized public oc- 
casion when the faculties are spoken to 
bluntly about their programs. That is a 
major omission. In the interests of student 
enlightenment—which after all is educa- 
tion—something should be done to remedy 
that oversight. Many of us could name 
moss-covered departments which might 
greatly benefit from the treatment. 

But meanwhile, as the person selected to 
outline a set of hurdles for President Doug- 
lass, I will confine myself to the business in 
hand. 

President Douglass, you have a very chal- 
lenging task. 

It is a job which calls forth the utmost in 
statesmanship. 

And I warn you in the words of Walt Whit- 
man: 


“Listen! I will be honest with you, 

I do not offer the old smooth prizes, but 
offer rough new prizes, 

These are the days that must happen to 
you!” 


Thirty years from now you will be one of 
two things. You will be just one more of a 
long succession of distinguished men who 
have been college presidents here or there. 
Or you will have contributed fundamentally 
to the mastery of higher education in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

You will be an incident in history. 

Or you will have made history. 

History, I might add, could not be ap- 
proached at a more opportune moment. 

The world today needs the perspective of 
scholarship as never before. The post-war 
world will need it even more acutely. 

And the post-war world will not be a world 
of “recovery.” It will seek no return to old 
standards and old conditions. It will face 
forward. 

It will not be a world which will pay much 
attention to the vested interests of educa- 
tional institutions, nor possibly of any other 
kind of institutions. 

Mastery. Service to the community and 
the Nation. Those will be the standards the 
post-war world will set. And those words 
“community” and “Nation” will mean the 
people—all the people. 

In that post-war world universities will not 
endure as ivory towers with a property quali- 
fication for entrance. Traditionalists may 
fume then. They may frantically remind us 
that grandfather collected the ivory for those 
towers from the best boneyards of past ages. 

But without avail. 

The dead will be buried. Only the living 
shall live. 

Do not think that I discount the lessons 
of the past. I merely suggest that the past 
will be treated as the prologue—not the play. 

Do not think that I indulge in rhetorical 
prophecy when I say that the university of 
tomorrow must render service or die. The 
world is constantly making such choices 
about its institutions. The recent history of 
the colleges has demonstrated the process of 
selection at work. 

Some colleges died in the depression, and 
many more became emaciated. In the 3 
decades preceding the depression that process 
was already at work. Their support dried up. 
Alumni and old contributors fell short. Stu- 
dents who came out of family tradition—and 
because their fathers could afford it—dropped 
away. And there was nothing sufficiently 
convincing about the service the college per- 
formed to attract new support or new 
students. 

The people made their choice. Marginal 
colleges died or declined. 

Most of those that died were small institu- 
tions. They were liberal colleges, devoting 
themselves to the arts and sciences. They 
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were seeking to do the things that had always 
been the basis for a sound education. 

And by that very effort they advertised their 
noncreative role. They advertised the fact 
that they were imitating a tradition others 
had mastered. Their faces were not turned 
to life at a time when life had to be met. 

The mortality of the college is not finished, 
even though the upward cycle of business 
temporarily relieved the pressure. For the 
next 10 years it is not unlikely that more col- 
leges will decline or pass away than passed 
away even in the depression. And it is also 
probable that several will become truly great. 

Mind you, I said “great”—not necessarily 
large. I am not skeptical of colleges small in 
size. Out of small colleges have come many 
of our noblest educational achievements— 
Antioch, Swarthmore, Oberlin, Reed, Ben- 
nington, Pomona, Bryn Mawr. ‘These and 
other names conjure up visions of construc- 
tive experiment and sound scholarship. I 
attack only retreat. I condemn only medi- 
ocrity. It is smallness of vision, not of size, 
that is the threat. 

That is your prospect, President Douglass. 

You come at a time when the world will 
demand of any college a high level of service. 
You come at a time when the world will give 
short shrift to those who falter in meeting 
that demand. 

Your greatest challenge in the city of Wash- 
ington does not lie in the field of undergradu- 
ate education, however important that may 
be. It lies on the university level. 

And it is a dual problem. It requires that 
one make Washington a great educational 
center for the ordinary full-time student. 
It requires high academic and cultural stand- 
ards for the education of part-time students 
who are employed during the day. 

One must not write off in-service edu- 
cation, as many old-line educators have done, 
az academically undignified. In modern life 
in-service training is a continual process for 
every truly educated person. 

One must not write off in-service education 
as a mechanical and routine training in job 
details, as some schools of commercial out- 
look have done. Education must provide the 
opportunity for insight and understanding. 
Only the full stature of a great university can 
impart that quality. 

And Washington alone, among all the great 
capitals of the world, has no university which 
dominates and shapes its intellectual life. 

We have in Washington research facilities 
unequaled by any city of the world. We 
have in the Library of Congress the world’s 
greatest library. In the Bureau of Standards, 
the Department of Agriculture, the National 
Institute of Health, the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, and other agencies too numerous to list 
scientific research is extending the frontiers 
of man’s mastery of the universe. In the life 
of Washington, official and unofficial, we 
have a galaxy of men and women whose crea- 
tive scholarship and constructive contribu- 
tion to the public interest would be the envy 
of any city of any age. 

Yet, I repeat, we have no university or uni- 
versity system which teams these resources 
for the service of the Nation. 

I do not discount the tremendous specific 
contributions which the universities of Wash- 
ington have made. I question neither the 
vision which motivated their establishment 
nor their consecration to high objectives. 

Certainly this Nation could not well have 
spared the professional contributions of 
Georgetown University, notably in foreign 
affairs, medicine, and law. 

Nor could Washington and its citizens in 
the public service have easily done without 
George Washington University in its nearly 
a century and a half of service. Basic under- 
graduate work, plus notable graduate work— 
especially in law and medicine—have given 
it a firm place in Washington’s educational 
system. 
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Catholic University has developed a tradi- 
tion of classical scholarship which kas given 
to many of its departments high ratings. 
Under the inspiring leadership of such great 
social statesmen as Father John A. Ryan 
and Father Francis J. Haas it has become, if 
I may mix my religious metaphors, a mecca 
for men of Catholic and cther faiths who 
believe in liberal ideals of democracy, tolera- 
tion, and constructive social action. 

Your own American Jniversity, through 
your graduate school and your school of pub- 
lic affairs, has done a significant service in 
public administration and political science. 
Your vigorous undergraduate college has done 
well by your students. You have uniquely 
sensed and admirably met the special re- 
quirements of Federal in-service training. By 
doing so you have contributed much to the 
efficiency and morale of Federal agencies. 

Because the demand for in-service training 
was so real and so great, the employees of the 
Department of Agriculture have developed a 
graduate school. So sound has its work been 
that its courses are accredited and accepted 
by the outstanding universities of the country. 

The Brookings Institution, through the last 
20 years, has contributed economic and gov- 
ernmental research of the highest order. It 
has become an influential factor for the im- 
provement of public administration. 

Long a constructive factor in the agricul- 
tural and rural life, the University of Mary~- 
land is today strengthening its programs in 
the many fields which fill out the pattern of 
a great State university. With its roots in 
the normal political and economic soil of an 
American State, it contributes to the intel- 
lectual facilities of the Washington area a 
service and a point of view which should not 
be lost or ignored. 

Howard University is training leaders in law 
and medicine and education. Its high accom- 
plishments especially warm my heart, for it is 
under the wing of the Federal Security 
Agency, of which I am Administrator. Its 
graduates will one day help to create a 
broader future for the Negro race—a future 
that is fuller of tolerance and opportunity 
than ever before. 

That, President Dougless, is a “Cook’s 
tour” of Washington universities. It is not 
exhaustive. On the one hand, I have omitted 
the schools devoted to a single specialty or to 
vocational training. 

On the other is a whole group of scholarly 
enterprises. My friend, Archibald MacLeish, 
would tell you, I am sure, that the Library of 
Congress, as he envisions it and as he is 
making it, comes closer to the inspiring ideal 
of a great university than do many institu- 
tions that bear that label. A similar claim 
might be made by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Shakespeareans might press the claim 
of the Folger Library. Congress might claim 
that status and indicate the House and the 
Senate as the undergraduate and graduate 
schools, respectively. (Small claim for inclu- 
sion could be alleged by the Electoral Col- 
lege, inasmuch as its students fail even to 
attend their convocation and are regularly 
expelled immediately after they matriculate.) 

But, ladies and gentlemen, with all Wash- 
ington’s assets, with all these great contribu- 
tions of which every university I have named 
can be justly proud, we are still without that 
controlling influence, that elusive intellectual 
touchstone which makes a truly national uni- 
versity. Think of London, Berlin, Madrid, 
Rome. Think of the abiding influence of the 
Sorbonne. Washington alone of world capi- 
tals has no university that wields such infiu- 
ence as these do upon the life and culture, 
the science and letters of the Nation. 

One might, I suppose, invent allegedly ob- 
jective measures of excellence. One might 
appeal to carefully collated Gallup pol’s of 
recognized scholars. He might attempt to 
estimate on the basis of research, production, 
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or competition for allegiance of outstanding 
students or scholars. 

But these would not tell the story. I am 
not even sure that the Sorbonne or the Uni- 
versity of Rome would always meet such 
simple yardstick methods. 

I will not invent allegedly accurate 
measures of scholarly prestige. You gentle- 
men and ladies, you presidents of universities, 
you who are the faculties of these universi- 
ties know I am not captious or unfriendly. 
You are devoting earnest and consecrated 
services to making your universities great. 
But the real achievement lies in the future. 
You know that many basic problems of your 
relation to the life of the Nation’s Capital 
and of the Nation have not yet been ade- 
quately solved. 

Nor will they ever be solved competitively. 
Universities cannot become great by casting 
rapacious eyes upon those courses in the 
rival curricula which are showing other in- 
stitutions a profit. Universities cannot be- 
come great by competitively bidding for 
students, by lowering their standards after 
the manner of certain States in divorce and 
in the laws of incorporation. Universities 
cannot become great merely through high 
salaries for their faculty—though none of the 
institutions of Washington errs in that direc- 
tion. Nor through the number of their books, 
nor the excellence of their equipment. 


Universities can become great only by giv- 
ing to the community a service which the 
community needs, by doing it with high 
integrity, born of participation in the funda- 
mental life of the community itself. 

America has had experience in building its 
universities to meet human needs. Senator 
ELBERT D. THomas, of Utah, referred to this 
principle when he told the Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in Budapest in 1936 “that the 
law creating the American land-grant col- 
leges, with their laboratories and experiment 
stations, was probably the outstanding single 
event in the educational history of the world.” 
The details of that development may differ. 
The needs of the States differ from the needs 
of Washington, but the analogy is close. 
Neither the States nor the National Capital 
can afford anything but the best. 

This is a hard challenge I set for you. In 
one sense your community is the Nation, and 
sometimes the world. In another it is Wash- 
ington, D. C.—a city of people who are politi- 
cal orphans devoid of any normal control 
over their local affairs—usually voteless and 
without normal democratic contacts with the 
policies they serve. 

But the cry for outstanding educational 
leadership in the Nation’s Capital must be 
answered. Many may be unaware how old a 
cry it is. A little history may not be out of 
place. 

Fresident Washington voiced it on several 
occasions and willed 25,000 shares of Canal 
Co. stock to contribute to its foundation. On 
the floor of the Constitutional Convention 
Charles Pinckney proposed that Congress be 
granted the power to establish a national uni- 
versity; James Madison supported him, and 
the proposal was eliminated only because 
Gouverneur Morris pointed out that Con- 
gress’ control of the Federal district made 
specific power unnecessary; Congress already 
had it. Benjamin Rush propagandized in 
favor of a national university. 

Nor were refugee professors unknown in 
the eighteenth century. Adams and Jefferson 
wrote to Washington urging that the faculty 
of the University of Geneva, Switzerland, dis- 
rupted by events there, be transferred bodily 
to Washington. Washington cautiously re- 
plied that the Swiss professors “might not all 
be good characters,” and they might not 
know English. 

Columbian College, progenitor of present- 
day George Washington University, was one 


answer to the demands of the 1790’s. Thus 
the Baptists of those days offered to do it. 

Catholic educational leadership was estab- 
lishing Georgetown University in those same 
days. A hundred years later Catholic Uni- 
versity brought to Washington a group of 
Catholic scholars who, with their successors; 
have made it one of the world’s outstanding 
denominational universities. 

In the 1890’s another demand for a truly 
national university led to the establishment 
of the Graduate School of American Uni- 
versity. Thus the Methodists of those days 
offered to do it. 

The bill for the creation of a national uni- 
versity pressed upon Congress in 1914 and 
the years following by the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, was probably in- 
fiuential in developing the Brookings Insti- 
tution. Thus private endowment offered to 
do it. 

So might one cite many other incidents. 
The bibliography of the demand for a na- 
tional university is a long one. Washington 
and 10 of his successors have recommended 
it. Discussion of the proposal is to be found 
in the records of at least 35 of our 77 Con- 
gresses. It has been supported by or has 
been the subject of articles and pamphlets 
by such distinguished educators as E. L. 
James, of Illinois; Arthur Twining Hadley, of 
Yale; David Starr Jordan, of Indiana and 
Stanford; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Califor- 
nia; Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins; 
Andrew D. White, of Cornell; Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia; and Lotus D. Coff- 
man, of Minnesota. It has been urged by 
such distinguished statesmen as Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, John Quincy Adams, Franklin 
K. Lane, and James Lord Bryce. Such edu- 
cational organizations as the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and the National 
Education Association have at various times 
endorsed the proposal. Indeed, as President 
W. L. Bryan—of my alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Indiana—wrote Representative Fess 
in 1914, “The desire for the national uni- 
versity represents a national instinct.” 

It is a national instinct, indeed, but in 
presenting it as such I am not coming to 
suggest that we have in Washington a new 
institution. We do not need another insti- 
tution instead of American University, which 
is today granting me this privilege of speak- 
ing to you. Nor an institution instead of 
George Washington University, instead of 
Georgetown, instead of Catholic University, 
instead of Brookings, or instead of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. I have said that I do 
not think that this problem will be solved 
by competition among the existing universi- 

ies. Neither will it be solved by injecting 
another competitive element into Washing- 
ton education. 

But why not explore the possibilities of 
teamwork. The principles of educational col- 
labcration have been often demonstrated 
and applied in this rapidly growing civiliza- 
tion of ours. 

We have seen this method at. work in At- 
lanta. The Atlanta University system has 
given a ncw effectiveness to three Negro in- 
stitutions—the Atlanta University School of 
Social Work, Morehouse College, and Spelman 
College. We have seen it applied in the uni- 
versity system of Georgia. That system has 
had unfortunate notices lately in the news, 
but the significant factor is this: The pcli- 
ticians cannot tamper as quietly with the 
well-knit system as they used to with the in- 
dependent units; their fingers are burned; 
they will probably avoid such embarrassment 
in the future. - 

The State of Oregon has developed a unified 
system of public, higher education, which is 
saving the taxpayers’ funds and increasing 
the academic strength of every unit. North 
Carolina has taken a similar step. Such an- 
cient Old World institutions as the colleges 
of Oxford, such American developments as 
Claremont Colleges, may suggest the meth- 
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ods. I am proud of the work the Office of 
Education has done in helping some of these 
States solve the administrative problems in- 
volved. 

In spite of what the trustees may have 
told you, President Douglass, I want you to 
see your job not alone as president of Amer- 
ican University; I want you to play a big 
part in creating in Washington a great unified 
system of higher education. 

I would not outline here the pattern col- 
laboration in Washington might take. These 
things are worthy of exploration: Coordina- 
tion of personnel, and even perhaps the pool- 
ing of equipment and courses. More effective 
relationships to be developed with the Library 
of Congress and the scientific research facili- 
ties of the Government. The Library of Con- 
gress can hardly extend undergraduate library 
service; collaboration would certainly permit 
the joint creation of truly adequate under- 
graduate library services. Joint examining 
boards might give enhanced prestige to the 
degrees with graduate and postgraduate from 
every institution. Such boards on the gradu- 
ate level might well set up standards which 
would make graduate study in Washington, 
D. C., a privilege and a degree a distinction. 

Most of all, joint planning for the educa- 
tional future of the Nation’s Capital could 
constructively influence the development of 
higher education in the Nation. 

I suppose it is superfluous to remind uni- 
versity administrators that such an enterprise 
might elicit an interest and pecuniary partici- 
pation from great foundations and from Con- 
gress that no single existing institution could 
hope for. 

But there need be no loss of identity for 
the collaborating institutions. One might 
still go to American University. to George 
Washington, or to any other college within 
the system. (For the appeasement of alumni 
one might provide, of course, that the foot- 
ball teams would remain separate and dis- 
tinct.) 

How will the first step be taken? Washing- 
ton is full of battles for precedence. Who 
comes first is an age-old social problem, 
These, however, are times of action. One is 
told that, in the England of today, English- 
men who have never been formally intro- 
duced are often seen speaking to one another. 

But should this problem of precedence in 
initiative arise, I am sure that my friend 
Archibald MacLeish would invite you and all 
of your colleagues up to discuss this matter 
some evening. That should not prove em- 
barrassing, for I feel confident that the Li- 
brary of Congress will matriculate no stu- 
dents. (Let me hasten to add that I have 
not asked Mr. MacLeish about this. It may, 
thus, prove to be the most embarrassing 
suggestion I have made.) I can assure you 
that Commissioner Studebaker would extend 
to you the full resources of the United States 
Office of Education in any such enterprise. 

And even those concrete suggestions are 
set forth in the spirit of starting a discus- 
sion. I hope that they may lead somewhere. 
Washington needs an educational revolution. 

Washington needs it as it did not need it 
in 1790 or 1890 or 1914. Somehow we missed 
our chances then. We attempted to solve the 
problem by addition. We attempted to an- 
swer demands by creating new institutions. 


We won’t have many more chances. We 


are moving into an era when America will 
assume a leadership it could not have 
Greamed of in 1790; it could not have seized 
in 1890; an era that it fumbled disgracefully 
in the days following the war of 1914-18. 

We did not try teamwork. Now is the time 
to try it. 

This—whether Henry Luce’s blueprint is 
the accepted one or not—is “the American 
century.” 

This world has an industrial civilization 
which can give the people of the world—the 
little people—what they want. 
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And the “little people” know it. They 
know what to demand. 

Technology is knitting that world so closely 
together that it can no longer permit feudal 
rivals to mobilize the resources of one con- 
tinent against the resources of another. 

Interest must bow to vision. Interest will, 
then, be best served. 

Vision can come only from knowledge. 
And knowledge is more than facts—hung up 
in a laboratory refrigerator like a string of 
cold fish. 

Washington is full of facts. It is full of 
scholars. It is a center of scientific research. 
That isn’t enough. Facts aren’t enough. 

Facts have to be interpreted. Facts have 
to be related to life and culture. 

Scholarship requires objectives, as well as 
facts. But it requires, most of all, being 
geared to the service of the community. 

And education in the Nation’s Capital must 
not be second in quality to that of education 
in any city on earth. 

Here, in the next few years, will be made 
decisions vital to the destiny of the world. 

Your job, President Douglass, and that of 
all your presidential colleagues, and all the 
faculties of this Capital, is a heavy one in- 
deed. 

It is for you to provide the priceless in- 
gredient of scholarship in the Capital of the 
world’s greatest nation. 

Will you provide that ingredient abund- 
antly? 

Or will you ration it? 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LISTER HILL, 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hitt] to the people of 
Norway over station WRUL, Boston, 
Mass., on October 11, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To the freedom-loving people of Norway, 
I bring greetings from the free people of 
the United States of America. I express to 
you our most earnest desire that those lib- 
erties dear to the hearts of both our peoples 
may soon be restored to you and that you 
may once again become the masters of your 
fate. 

Recently I had the privilege of meeting a 
group of officers and men of the Norwegian 
merchant marine who were visiting Wash- 
ington. I was glad to welcome them to our 
Nation’s Capital and to learn from their own 
lips the brave and important part which Nor- 
way is playing in the momentous battle of 
the Atlantic. Those men of Norway hesi- 
tated to talk about their adventurous and 
valiant experiences in their fight against great 
odds to keep open the vital pathways of the 
seas. But when pressed, those men told in 


simple terms of the determined struggle of 
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the sons of the Vikings to help save their 
part of the world from the rule of brute 
force and to return it to the rule of truth, 
of justice, and of freedom. 

We in America, who have at our command 
the might and resources of the world’s great- 
est industrial Nation, pay tribute to the men 
and women of Norway, who fight with dimin- 
ished resources, without armies, without ma- 
chines and factories, without the freedom to 
plan and work, and without the power ta 
marshal their nation’s strength. 

One of our Norwegian friends told me that 
on his last trip in a convoy from Britain, 
German dive bombers attacked his ship. 

“What did you do to defend yourselves?” 
I asked. 

This stout-hearted seaman quietly replied, 
“Well, sir, my first mate and I went out on 
deck and shot at the planes.” 

“With antiaircraft guns?” I inquired. 

“No, sir,” the Norse captain replied; “we 
just took two old hunting rifles and fired 
away. It didn’t do much good, but at least 
we had the satisfaction of fighting back.” 

We in America, who have at our command 
thousands of men and thousands of machines 
and guns and tanks, and the factories to turn 
out all the munitions oi war, cannot forget 
that Americans once fought for their freedom 
with hunting rifles. 

Within a short time the entire Norwegian 
tanker fleet will be in belligerent waters, car- 
rying gasoline and oi] to England and to 
other theaters of war. This means that 240 
Norwegian tankers with a combined tonnage 
of 1,200,000 dead-weight tons will soon be 
sailing in belligerent waters as a part of the 
life line of freedom in this struggle for the 
mastery of the world. 

Norway has thrown her maritime fleet into 
the fight against Hitler, not stopping to 
count the cost nor to reckon the outcome. 
The Norwegian fleet, which at this hour is 
Norway’s only empire, has been reduced ship 
by ship by the Nazi sea raiders. Yet this 
nation of only 3,000,000 souls, through her 
fleet, is making a noble and inestimable 
contribution to the cause of human freedom. 

One-half of the gasoline and oil which 
reaches Britain and her Royal Air Force is 
delivered on Norwegian ships by Norway’s 
sons of the sea. 

In April 1940 1,000 merchant vessels and 
nearly 30,000 officers and men answered the 
call to support King Haakon and the loyal 
Norwegian Government. This was four-fifths 
of Norway’s fleet. The other one-fifth did 
not answer the call to the colors because the 
ships lay at the bottom of the sea, and the 
men lay with them, victims of savage sub- 
marine warfare; or else were prisoners of war. 

When America passed the Lend-Lease Act 
America chose to stand by your side. The 
United States will meet the full spirit and 
intent of that act. I am confident that the 
United States will modify or repeal its Neu- 
trality Act. 

In September the United States assumed 
responsibility for the safety of all Norwegian 
vessels plying in those waters which are re- 
garded as vital to American defense, and those 
waters include a vast stretch of the Atlantic. 
This action by the United States will bring 
about a great reduction in the losses to Nor- 
way. But this is not enough. The United 
States must do everything within its power to 


see that Norway’s vessels are armed, and well 
armed, and that the means are provided 
whereby Norway can build new ships to re- 
Place those sunk by the Nazi raiders. 
Immigration regulations, which were pre- 
scribed before conditions brought about by 
the present emergency could be foreseen, have 
unduly and unfortunately restricted Nor- 
wegian sailors in some American ports. I am 
glad to report that steps are being taken to 
remove those restrictions. The American 
people have a profound admiration for the 
Vikings of our day, and will welcome them to 


our ports and our cities, 
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People of Norway, I tell you here and now 
that soon, very soon, the great and power- 
ful United States of America will be taking 
@ larger part of the responsibility in the 
mighty conflict.. Soon, very soon, America 
will be sending more ships, more supplies, 
more munitions, more food, to those who 
battle at your side. 

And when the great victory is won, and 
it must and will be won regardless of time, 
struggle, sacrifices, or suffering, Norway will 
not be forgotten at the peace conference. 
Whatever be the terms imposed, whatever 
be the measures taken, I see one thing clearly 
now. We must make certain that Norway 
recovers her merchant fleet. 

People of Norway, suffering for the time 
the indignities and the brutalities imposed 
by the Quisling government of Adolf Hitler, 
take high heart and new courage from the 
bravery of your valiant seamen. You are 
fighting freedom’s battle, not alone for your- 
selves, but for peoples everywhere. 

People of Norway, America salutes you. 
Hold fast to your high courage—keep fight- 
ing, keep struggling, keep forever before your 
eyes the heroic figure of Olaf, your sea king, 
and hold fast to the indomitable, the un- 
conquerable spirit of the Viking. We bring 
you great hope and we will bring you great 
help from across the sea. 





The Nation’s Job—Guarding Its Man- 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on October 6, 1941, at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago, before the Thirtieth National 
Safety Congress and Exposition of the 
National Safety Council. The title of 
the address is “The Nation’s Job— 
Guarding Its Manpower.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, aS follows: 7 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests and 
my friends of the National Safety Council, in 
a sense I feel that I am meeting today with 
old friends, because I have already had the 
privilege of meeting so many members of 
the National Safety Council last April when 
I spoke before the regional safety engineer- 
ing conference and exhibit of the Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council. 

Today, as then, I feel that it is a great 
honor to meet with a group so vitally con- 
cerned with social efficiency and economy, 
with making life a thing of joy, of purpose, 
of high adventure. 

In the highest sense of the words, you are 
social engineers—planners for the conserva- 
tion and the building of man—and it is, 
consequently, a privilege for me to come from 
Washington, the vortex of the political, eco- 


nomic, and social currents, to discuss with 
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you the age-old problem—how can we con- 
serve manpower, preserve health, improve 
safety methcds, and build man. 
CONSERVATION OF MANPOWER AND AGE-OLD 
PROBLEM OF CONSERVING MANPOWER IS INTER- 
WOVEN WITH OUR CONCEPT OF MORALITY 


I referred to this topic as an age-old ques- 
tion because I believe that our common in- 
terests in safety, and our common concern 
with the welfare of man, is as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. 

The problem of conserving manpower 
originated even before man began to asso- 
ciate with other men in groups. It became 
increasingly a problem of group concern, 
however, when the collective security of the 
group was involved. 

I might add that originally all measures 
designed to increase the security of a social 
group were designed primarily for the se- 
curity of the individuals in the group. In 
other words, in any job of social engineering 
it is important for us to remember that the 
security of the group is dependent on the 
security of the individual. 

Any social planning we do is designed for 
the protection of the group—but it is also 
designed for the protection of the individuals 
in the group. That is a primary difference 
between social planning in a republic or a 
democracy and social planning in a totali- 
tarian state where the group, or the state, is 
supreme over the individual. 

TEMPO OF DAILY LIFE AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
HAS CREATED NEW ASPECTS TO PROBLEM 

And so today, though we are discussing a 
problem which is as old as mankind itself, we 
are also discussing a problem which is com- 
pletely new. 

I say it is new because the pace of our 
daily life and the tempo of our industrial 
activity have created a tremendous and al- 
most unbridled machinery for creating un- 
precedented havoc, if it cannot be con- 
trolled. 

Today we face a crisis. We want defense— 
a defense to make America secure. Our 
greatest need for defense is manpower for 
our armed forces, and manpower for our 
prceductive forces. 

We know that tcday battles are won or 
lost in factories. Employment in industry 
has skyrocketed. The battle of production is 
on. In that battle you technical safety ex- 
perts are standing in the front lines with 
Government Officials to effect a conservation 
of manpower. 

The roar of mighty furnaces and the 
thunder of marching men means a mobiliza- 
tion of industry and manpower to create the 
weapons of defense, but it also opens our 
factories to the possibilities of sabotage—the 
sabotage of unintentional accidents and con- 
fusion. It opens up our camps to the possi- 
bilities of contagion and infection. 

These are the obvious danger spots in our 
defense program. They call for a program of 
dynamic action by leaders such as this group 
today if we are to maintain an unimpaired 
manpower for our productive industries and 
for our armed forces. 

I do not expect to discuss the conservation 
of manpower from a technical standpoint. 
Each of you here today is a technician or a 
specialist.. Men like Colonel Stilwell, your 
president; and W. H. Cameron, your manag- 
ing director, are far better equipped than I 
am to discuss the technical phases of con- 
serving cur manpower. 

CONSERVATION OF MANPOWER CAN STILL BE 
DISCUSSED WITH VALIDITY IN AMERICA 

As a matter of fact, in a world which is on 
fire—in a world dedicated to destruction; in 
a world of hatred and strife; in a world of 
pillage and privation; in a world of conquest 
and carnage—it seems almost ironical to 
discuss the conservation of manpower. 

But if there is any place in the world where 
the conservation of manpower may be dis- 
cussed with validity, it is still in this land of 
ours—our beloved America. We are still a 
democracy in a republic, and our manpower 


cannot be ruthlessly slaughtered at the whim 
of any power-drunk dictator. Our world in 
America, thank God, is not a world of hatred, 
slavery, and war. It is a land where things 
of the spirit count. 

I have faith that the forces of hatred and 
conquest and oppression must fail. I have 
an abiding faith that sooner or later peace 
must come to a war-torn world. That is our 
faith and hope to be made real by you and me, 
as we are doers, not simply sayers, of that hope 
and faith. In the world of today and in the 
world of tomorrow your program has a great 
place. 

Our destiny as a people is to bring light 
and succor to the minds and bodies of men. 

I say this because I believe that the preblem 
of conserving manpower is inextricably inter- 
woven with our ideals and with our concept of 
morality—individual morality and govern- 
mental morality. 

I think that we cannot disassociate morality 
with the conservation of manpower. If un- 
scrupulous contractors were to build Gov- 
ernment cantonments and Government camps 
with inadequate sanitation facilities and in- 
sufficient drainage and water supplies, that is 
a technical problem in health, but it is even 
more an ethical problem in morality. 

If any venal manufacturer were so con- 
cerned with defense profits that he neglected 
the necessary safeguards in the handling of 
chemicals and explosives, that would be a 
problem calling for technical correction, but 
it would again be a problem in morality. 

The question of occupational diseases is a 
question that is closely correlated with moral- 
ity. In an age when industrial morality was 
at a low ebb and inhuman sweatshop condi- 
tions prevailed, occupational diseases were in- 
finitely more common than they are today. 
This was a problem in light, and sanitation, 
and good working conditions, but above all it 
was a problem in morality. 

When a reckless and intoxicated driver 
kills a pedestrian through his criminal negli- 
gence, that is a problem involving timing, 
speed, and brakes, but again it is primarily a 
problem of morality. 

When any grafting city administration em- 
barks on a construction program of jerry- 
built sewers ar’ sanitation facilities, epi- 
demics naturally follow. That is a technical 
problem involving drainage and bacteria, but 
again it is a problem in morality—this time 
civic morality. 

Any phase of safety activity which you can 
name involves its technical problems, but it 
is equally true that each of these phases in: 
volves a problem in morality—a problem in. 
social and safety consciousness, a social and 
psychological integrity, and a mental stability. 

And so, in brief, the principal theme of 
my discussion with you today is the idea that 
the greatest single factor in effecting a con- 
servation of manpower is the level of safety 
consciousness and social morality which we 
may be able to establish. 


IMPROVING MAN MINIMIZES ACCIDENTS 


You gentlemen are engaged in the age-old 
struggle of improvement of human beings. 
The greatest safety measure in the world is 
that of improving the human being. Take 
any individual possessed with fear, correct 
that in him; any individual with the petty 
faults of character, and correct that in him; 
take any individual who engages in self-pity, 
and correct that in him; take any individual 
who is filled with anger, with distrust, with 
class hate, and correct that in him—if you 
do all these things, you will minimize many 
of the accidents in our beloved land. Yes; do 
that which will cause all these negative char- 
acteristics to disappear from the conscious- 
ness of man and fill him with the purpose 
to accomplish, with a sense of cooperation, 
with the attitude of fairness, with fearless- 
ness and ambition and brotherhood, and you 
will minimize your problem. 

Man is something more than a mere au- 
tomaton. He possesses that receptacle called 
@ mind which receives and transmits ideas. 
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If that mind is free from the thought of 
failure, of fear, of confusion; if it is radiantly 
expectant; if it possesses ideas that reflect 
intelligence, the glory of life, the power of 
discernment, the zest for growth, then acci- 
dents will be reduced to a minimum. 

Let us be practical about this matter. Man 
is indeed something more than fiesh and 
blood. We have seen in this country one 
great employer of labor who recognizes that 
most accidents would never occur if men’s 
minds were constantly in balance. Conse- 
quently, he has gone so far as to insist if 
his employees have any troubles worrying 
them (it makes no difference what they are) 
that he should be given an opportunity to aid 
in solving the problems. He has found that 
it pays in dollars and cents, in efficiency, in 
harmonious relationship—this attitude of 
helpfulness, of understanding. 

I know one employer who will never have 
a foreman in his shop who would swear at 
an employee. To some people this sounds 
silly. But is it? There are certain laws that 
every school child knows, and they are kind- 
ness begets kindness, consideration begets 
consideration, hate begets hate. 

In my experiences in my early days I have 
seen the unruffied spirit of a man become 
a tempest, because, perchance, he had made 
some slight mistake and the foreman cussed 
him out in the presence of others. Yes; 
the unbalanced mind, due to the presence of 
anger or worry, causes lots of accidents. The 
foreman who is really a foreman (one who 
is supposed to be ahead of the other chap) 
practices patience, faith, brotherly under. 
standing, so that accidents will go out the 
window. Every step that mankind learns to 
take in proving the regenerating power of 
good, of understanding, improves the race, 
After all, we are just in the kindergarten of 
life, we humans. We are searching for the 
solution of many problems. War is nothing 
but international misunderstanding and dis- 
cord. American civilization is not in its 
death throes; it is in the birth pains of a 
new life; but it will not be Hitler’s new order. 

The differences between labor and manage- 
ment in many instances are due entirely to 
the inability of men to talk things through, 
to understand each other. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance in dusiness, politics, as well as in 
religion, make for unsafe conditions. We 
need in our dealings with one another to 
save manpow?: not only from injury to the 
physical being but injury to the mental being. 
We need to exemplify patience, diligence, and 
understanding. We need to get rid of selfish 
apathy, egotism, and we need to be more 
considerate of the other fellow’s viewpoint. 
If we do this we shall find that we are bring- 
ing into operation an irresistible power which 
will result in the awakening and healing of 
many of our economic and social ills. 

I was in Cuba some years ago and visited 
one of the great cigar factories, and found 
there that they played the phonograph 
throughout the day to those who rolled the 
cigars. They found that fine music pro- 
duced better cigars. 

I remember relating this incident to an 
employer of labor some time later and he 
said, “Yes; the man who sings at his work is 
the happy man, the safe man. And,” he con- 
tinued, “I have tried in my humble way to 
see that men were happy in their work. I 
have so felt the need of harmonious rela- 
tionship with my employees that I never go 
out into the shop when I feel grouchy, and I 
will not have a foreman around who is a 
grouch. I have found that this prevents 
accidents.” 

“We in America,” this man continued, “are 
getting out of that period when an employer 
of labor thought he had to exemplify the idea 
of animal dominion in his approach to his 
employees. I insist that every foreman be 
@ ‘rejoicer.’” 

I am only telling you gentlemen what you 
all know, and that is that any employee who 
is laboring under a sense of discouragement, 








suspense, or strain is not up to par, and gen- 
erally if an accident occurs you will find that 
there is some element like this in the pic- 
ture. Consequently, you are your brother’s 
keeper, if you aid him in getting rid of that 
sense of discouragement, suspense, or strain. 

Let me tell you the story of the Boston 
businessman. 

You and I know that this something in 
us that makes us more than claymen, more 
than the man of the senses, is something 
that gives us dominion over these qualities 
that would unmake man. 

I remember a great psychologist said 
recently that the ordinary man does not use 
mort than 10 percent of his faculties. Just 
think what would happen to this America of 
ours if we could get the real man in us to 
function an additional 10 or 50 percent. We 
would solve these problems that confront 
us. We would show clearly that the world 
could not make conditions for the inspired 
thinker, the son of God that Paul calls us. 
We were not created to spend our lives in 
futility and despair. Everything in us that 
carries over into the next adventure cries 
out to get rid of all fear and discouragement 
and limitation and ignorance. 

I was talking to an eminent physician some 
years ago and he told me if every man and 
woman in America would devote 15 minutes a 
day to some altruistic endeavor entirely sep- 
arate and apart from his vocation, or if such 
person would daily read a great poem, listen 
to some great music, he would fird that his 
efficiency would be increased a hundredfold. 
This physician said that in the morning he 
always got away from his medicine in some 
such manner, and then when he returned to 
it he found himself more mentally alert, more 
able to solve his problems. 

I know of one employer cf labor who has 
put this very rule into operation. It suf- 
fices to say that through the means he 
utilizes, he gets his men’s minds for a short 
period off their work, thinking in terms of 
doing some kindness, or receiving a mental 
impetus by some great idea or some great 
poem, or some great piece of music. 

Another employer told me that out of the 
Book of Books he has gotten his direction. 
No matter what the complexity of the job, 
no matter how discouraging it seems to be, 
he tries to impress upon his employees the 
rule of the Wayshower, who constantly said, 
“Rejoice always,” and “Fear not.” 

In one sense we are all citizen-employees 
now of this great Nation. The world today 
is making great demands upon us. We want 
to keep ourselves personally fit, and keep 
this country safe and at peace. 

In many places in this land I personally 
have said time and time again that we must 
see that we do not become mentally stam- 
peded. In this period of stress and chal- 
lenge we must keep our heads. No man who 
loses his head is worth very much. Calling 
names, indulging in personalities, abusive 
epithets is a poor way to solve a great na- 
tional problem. It is not conducive to the 
preservation of man. Perhaps out of this 
very meeting you and I can find guidance and 
confidence in our conduct toward our great 
employer, Uncle Sam, and perhaps we can 
also learn thereby to prevent accidents in 
our daily work and conduct with our fellows. 

The man who has a great purpose—Lin- 
coln said, “I will study and be prepared when 
the opportunity comes”—a great purpose that 
he pursues generally, is a safe man. Why? 
Because he is on his way, free from mental 
impediments. 

With David we must sing, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd I shall not want,” and “Around 
about me are the Everlasting Arms’’—feel- 
ing assurance and fearlessness fed into our 
souls. 

Do you remember Nehemiah? He was re- 
building the walls of Jerusalem—and he could 
not leave his job for the enticements of 
others. He placed guards against the ene- 
mies and kept on building the wall, 
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America has bulwarks that need rebuild- 
ing. To accomplish this result every work- 
man must be at his place. You and I are 
workmen. In rebuilding this great wall for 
our homeland, we want to make it strong so 
it will be able to resist the impact of this 
post-armament period. How are we to do it? 

We are going to reinculcate in millions of 
our citizens the ancient virtues of thrift, of 
industry, of honesty, of square dealing, faith 
in God, and faith in our fellow Americans. 

We do not want a major accident to hap- 
pen to our beloved homeland. If you and I 
do this job we will find that we will have 
outmaneuvered all the enemies within and 
without our beloved America. On January 
10, 1941, speaking in the Senate of the United 
States, I said: “Now is the time to put into 
practice some of the maxims we learned in 
our school days—the maxims of Franklin. 
Let every citizen in these so-called ‘flush 
times’ create an economic bulwark against 
the day which everyone seems to perceive up 
ahead. Now is the time to talk in terms of 
common-sense saving in the case of the indi- 
vidual who now is making money.” 

If this advice is sound for the individual, 
it is sound for the Nation. I know of no 
higher obligation than that of trying to pre- 
vent the economic collapse which many feel 
will follow the present war. I believe that 
by the exercise of discretion and common 
sense now we can stop a flood of economic 
problems coming into being hereafter. 


STORY OF NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL A STORY OF 
SAFETY MOVEMENT ITSELF 


I have the highest regard for the work 
which this organization has done in the field 
of safety engineering. The story of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is almost the story of 
the safety movement itself. 

The story of the national council and of 
your group is an amazing and almost un- 
paralleled story of growth and achievement, 
emerging from the darkness of ignorance 
as an organized movement, to capture the 
imagination of the entire country. Your 
story is a remarkable story of social integra- 
tion—the integration of industry, of educa- 
tion, of government, and of private organ- 
izations. Your story is the story linked with 
the broad advances of economic welfare. 

The first cooperative safety congress 
which I can recall, was held in my own State 
in Milwaukee in 1912. It was attended by a 
small group of industrialists, public officials, 
railroad men, engineers, and insurance com- 
pany Officials. These men were conscious of 
the extent to which accidents were taking 
a toll upon American industry. 

This little group meeting in Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1912 was, in a sense, the nucleus of 
a program to stop industrial accidents. 

It was fully a year later in New York that 
the National Safety Council was formed. 
This council took a leading role in the 
safety movement in America. It is my under- 
standing that this is a nonprofit, nonpartisan, 
and nonsectarian organization. I understand 
that its sole purpose is the conservation 
of human life. 

There are few objectives for any organiza- 
tion which can be more worth while than 
this, and I believe that the objective becomes 
even more wcrth while and even more inspir- 
ing when we link that conservation of human 
life to the problem of lifting the moral 
level. 

SAFETY MOVEMENT HAS BEEN INSTRUMENTAL IN 

SAVING HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF LIVES 


Under the leadership of groups like these 
the safety movement has been instrumental 
in saving hundreds of thousands of lives. 
Your constructive public-safety work has met 
with outstanding results, largely because you 
have relied upon an integrated program of 
cooperation. No group can accomplish the 
objectives of the safety movement alone. 
Your group has wisely demonstrated the idea 
of cooperating with many forces—munici- 
palities, civic movements, etc.—in a crusade 
to conserve manpower, 
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The safety movement is essentially a demo- 
cratic movement. It welds together all 
groups—management, labor, capital, and 
government. It is a partnership of the people. 
It becomes effective because there is a unity 
of effort. 

Today accidents are no longer regarded as 
inevitable. Today we recognize, both from 
an economic standpoint and from the stand- 
point of humanitarianism, the absolute ne- 
cessity for reducting the toll on our man- 
power. 


CONSERVATION OF MANPOWER IS TECHNICAL 
PROBLEM AND ALSO PROBLEM IN SOCIAL CON- 
SCIOUSNESS 
In my judgment, there are two phases to 

the conservation of manpower in our na- 

tional-defense program. One is the technical 
phase as directed by experts and technicians. 

The second is a broader phase involving a 

great many elements and evolving not so 

much from a technical direction as from the 
pattern of social consciousness which we 
create. 

Students and observers tell us that the 
most difficult problem in traffic safety is the 
“enforcement of traffic rules and regula- 
tions.” A similar safety problem exists in 
industry—discipline plus education. Much 
is being said to the effect that in the “beha- 
viorism” of the individual lies the correction 
habits that lead to disaster. Charles Dickens 
brought about reformations in poorhouses, 
in schools, in reformatories, and in petty 
thieving by dramatizing inhuman and tragi- 
cal social conditions. Accidents will never 
be reduced to a minimum until new social 
standards of conduct are accepted that will 
not tolerate reckless driving and similar 
murderous practices. 

Do we need to establish a new social cus- 
tom so that people will not associate with 
drunken drivers? There must be an as- 
sumption of social responsibility. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in New York employs 20,000 commercial 
truck drivers. During the past 5 years - 
accident record of these drivers on the p 
lic highways has been so low that if all pri- 
vate automobile drivers had as good a record 
the annual totals would have been 3,000 or 
4,000 per year instead of 35,000. These gocd 
records were secured through rigid inspec- 
tion of the vehicles; training of the drivers; 
insisting on the observation of rules and 
reguiations. The equivalent in the oper- 
ation of private cars must be the revocation 
or suspension of the license when there is 
disobedience of rules; insistence on adequate 
training, and the creation of a public atti- 
tude toward driving that will obviate these 
accidents. 

Let us speak first very briefly of the tech- 
nical phase of conserving manpower in 
national-defense activities. On July 28, 
1940, eight outstanding industrial safety ex- 
perts were appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor to safeguard the productive manpower 
of those men in our Nation engaged in de- 
fense activities. 

This program of activities is a plan de- 
signed to prevent the injury or death of 
skilled workers and to eliminate the loss of 
worktime, through sickness, accident, and 
indusirial hazards. 

The entire program is placed on a voluntary 
basis, and was designated as the National 
Committee for the Conservation of Man- 
power in Defense Industry. 

As the United States Department of Labor 
has pointed out, national defense is the job 
of the century—a 50,000,000-manpower task. 

It is undeniable that in order to have an 
effectual national defense, we must conserve 
our manpower. It is obvious that every in- 
dustrial worker can be utilized in our de- 
fense program. There must be no waste of 
American manpower through industrial ac- 
cidents and diseases. Such a waste is always 
an appalling tragedy, and in times like 
these—a national calamity. 
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We cannot afford to repeat the costly ex- 
perience of the World War, when the in- 
creased need for defense orders created an 
ever-increasing accident toll. If we are to 
maintain and increase our industrial output, 
we must have safe working conditions, which 
will safeguard our manpower. 

We talk about industrial priorities, of 
strategic and essential materials. The most 


essential material in the Nation is industrial © 


manpower. It is a petent factor in prepared- 
ness. Anything which destroys American 
manpower or interferes with the work hours 
of American manpower is a menace to na- 
tional defense. All of this means that there 
is today a need for extraordinary precaution 
to conserve our industrial manpower. 

Now, let us briefly consider a second and 
less technical phase of the conservation of 
manpower. I am referring now to the fact 
that this national committee was organized 
on a voluntary basis. That, to me, is a very 
heartening sign. One of. the saddest lessons 
of this age is the lesson that, as a rule, few 
individuals or groups have been successful in 
retaining freedom without discipline. 

Sometimes that discipline is arbitrarily im- 
posed by government. Sometimes that dis- 
cipline is intelligently applied by government 
On the basis of mutual cooperation and help- 
fulness with the individual and the groups 
concerned. Sometimes the discipline is en- 
tirely applied from within, and this, of course, 
eliminates the necessity for any governmental 
control. And sometimes discipline comes 
from without, causing an awakening. 

The problem of freedom for the individual 
and freedom for the group is closely identified 
with the safety problem. I do not believe in 
arbitrary government control of the indi- 
vidual or the group, except as an absolutely 
necessary last resort. I prefer to see govern- 
mental control voluntarily applied on a co- 
Operative basis with the individual and the 
group, or, even better, I prefer to see indi- 
vidual or group discipline, which is so effec- 
tive that it eliminates the need for any gov- 
emamental control. 

‘As fer as I know, the greatest achievements 
in safety have resulted from the organized 
efforts of comparatively small groups cooper- 
ating with government rather than by arbi- 
trary governmental controls alone. In other 
words, the greatest advances in safety have 
resulted from intelligent self-discipline rather 
than arbitrary governmental control. 

No safety record can ever be established 
solely on the basis of penalties. Such a 
basis is to a certain degree a bad psychologi- 
cal basis, because it sets up an antagonism. 
It is a negative approach at best. I believe 
in any program we undertake we must assert 
some positive factor, some constructive ob- 
jective accompanied by social approval, rather 
than continually pointing to something to be 
avoided on pain of penalty. 

Society itself is an engrossing psychological 
laboratory, and it is a laboratory in which we 
may study the unstable mentalities and 
temperaments, their hyperspeed urges, their 
mental fatigue—all factors in creating haz- 
ardous conditions. 

It appears to me that one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions which we can make 
to safety is to create a better mental attitude 
in our people, a happier frame of mind, a 
more secure society, and a more certain s0- 
cial order. I shall refer to this later. 

It is our job to bring security to the 
staccato tempo of the times. It is our job 
to bring our living up to the pace of our in- 
ventive genius. Our job is to bring our 
mental approach up to the standards of our 
physical welfare. Our job is to learn how 
to interpret the advances we have made in 
our physical welfare. 

Progress is a complex business, frequently 
accompanied by some hazard, because usually 
the pattern of our conduct is not formed as 
rapidly as the pattern of our material 


progress. 


I like to believe that ultimately we will 
be able to lift the level of our ability to 
live together. I like to believe that ulti- 
mately we will be able to utilize our material 
advances in such a way that our mental 
and spiritual beings will also be able to 
advance correspondingly in a program of in- 
telligent and worth while use of our leisure. 

It serves no purpose to speed up produc- 
tion, to annihilate delay, and then—to kill 
time. By an intelligent use of our leisure 
time we can do much to eliminate the 
neurotic, and we can do much to eliminate 
fatigue in our daily life. 

Our problem in a fast-moving machine age, 
tuned to a machine-gun tempo, is to elimi- 
nate some of the hazards which accompany 
a so-called advanced civilization. 

I would like to emphasize that the prob- 
lem of conserving manpower is a problem 
closely connected with human ideals, hu- 
man hopes, and human aspirations. 

Above all, if we are to increase the pace of 
our living, let us retain an approach to life 
which is free from hysteria. Let us seek to 
demonstrate a mental equilibrium in our 
lives. 

As we look out upon the universe—we be- 
ings—equipped with a mind which can see 
that this earth is but a grain of sand com- 
pared with the rest of the universe, we know 
that there is a supreme intelligence, and we 
know that faith in that intelligence exalts 
man and gives him a freedom that spurs him 
on to progress. It unfolds new vistas of life 
to him. 

Yes; while we are thinking in terms of 
mobilizing our physical resources, I believe 
if we heed the call for a spiritual mobiliza- 
tion there would be less accidents interna- 
tionally and nationally. 

Leaders of America—and I am speaking to 
leaders, men who influence the lives and 
conduct of their fellowmen (I care not where 
you are, in your church, your lodge, your 
business)—men are looking to you now for 
guidance and direction—lift up your eyes and 
accept the challenge of this great age. This 
is not a dying world. It is a changing world, 
and you and I are going to see that those 
changes, whatever they are, will not destroy 
our American concepts and our American 
way of life. 

Forward, then, with faith and hope, with a 
desire to help our own land and each other. 
Are we not all brother Americans dedicated 
to best this menace of war and accidents? 
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Recorp, I include a summary of a poll 
taken by the Catholic Laymen’s Com- 
mittee for Peace among the Catholic 
clergy of the United States. 

This poll is certified by competent 
public accountants, and is indicative of 
the protest of the Catholic clergy against 
the United States involving in a foreign 
war or aid to communistic Russia. 

I firmly believe that if a similar poll 
was taken among the Protestant clergy 
of America the result would be the same. 


New York, October 7, 1941. 
Witi1am T. Leonarp, 
Secretary, Catholic Laymen’s Com- 
mittee for Peace, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. LEonaRD: Pursuant to your in- 
structions, we have made an examination of 
the poll taken by the Catholic Laymen’s Com- 
mittee for Peace and we submit herewith our 
report, which consists of a schedule showing 
in detail our count per States and comments 
on our findings: 


SCOPE OF EXAMINATION 


Your committee authorized F. Hubner & 
Co., Inc., to print 35,000 return Government 
post cards addressed to the Catholic clergy in 
the United States requesting them to express 
their opinion, yes or no, on the following two 
questions: ¢ 

No. 1: Do you favor the United States en- 
gaging in a shooting war outside the Western 
Hemisphere? 

No. 2: Are you in favor of the United States 
aiding the communistic Russian Government? 

F. Hubner & Co., Inc., have submitted to us 
an affidavit stating that they printed and de- 
livered to the direct mail division of the Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory, 18 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, N. Y., 35,000 return post 
cards on the following dates: 


ee ee 12, 000 
BE, a ini cnn eidiehmieanhacdwatiiaen 3, 000 
ae - 8,000 
SII AU oss spsctenencud-cepcatiediveltae tienen 12, 000 

Re 35, COO 


The Official Catholic Directory have sub- 
mitted to us an affidavit stating that they 
addressed and mailed to the Catholic clergy 
in the 48 States the following: 


a I i eiictit tela cindicscimsicin bors 7, 200 
ET GE TOY : 7,400 
ae. Oe, Wh - 9,900 
ith BE: MU hen csitainidkaddagubsnene 9, 209 
ON Gains cmdciminereines 766 
Sy BB caceenantihinnsnsinasincabadied wc 

Reinstall alban $4, 616 


A summary of the cards printed and mailed 
is as follows: 


Total cards printed and delivered to 
the direct-mail division........... 35, 000 
Total cards addressed 
mailed by the direct-mail 
division to individual 
SUID ci cicictiieccieiicnnptitndiieaie 34, 616 
Cards readdressed (post- 
office returns) ....----. 26 


Cards unaccounted for_...-......... 6 


The Official Catholic Directory delivered to 
us with their affidavit the 378 unused cards. 

The cards that were returned by the 
clergy to the Catholic Laymen’s Committee 
for Peace at 1778 Woolworth Building, New 
York, N. Y., were delivered to our office for 
tabulation. We counted and tabulated only 
those cards that bore the stamp of the post 














office through which they passed; also, the 
cards that were enclosed in envelopes that 
were opened by us and which had the stamp 
of the post office on the envelopes. . No other 
cards were considered or recorded in the 
tabulation. 

We began our count on September 29, 1941, 
and closed on Monday, October 6, 1941, p. m. 
The total vote is as follows: 


Question No, 1 


——— 














Number 
of votes Percent 
885 6.7 
12, 038 91.5 
232 18 
13, 155 100. 0 
Question No. 2 
Number 
of votes Percent 
FG eit incnenetdedencensces 967 7.4 
LO cnncdatccvecensencnsccnncencnce 11, 860 90.1 
Voids or not voting.....-......... 328 2.5 
hk. da nbdebanectnccns 13, 155 100. 0 





Of the total cards mailed to the Catholic 
clergy, 37.6 percent were returned to the 
committee expressing an opinion. 

We hereby certify that in our opinion, 
subject to the above comments, the tabula- 
tions and percentages as set forth in this 
report of the poll taken of the Catholic 
clergy in the United States, are correctly 
stated, 

JAMES W. WALSH & Co., 
By James W. WALSH, 
Certified Public Accountant, 


Catholic Laymen’s Committee for Peace— 
Result of poll by States as at Oct. 6, 1941 












































Question Question 
No. 1 No. 2 
7 —_— 
eS 2 ~~ 
+ & ° | ° 
Names of States | 5 : be E eo 
Qo eS »o 
- os os 
3 Ig 3s 
ne D i= D i 
s ° 2\5 ° o/1S6 
Oo AZ |p\> Za |ai> 
el lee Een 
NEW ENGLAND 
Me 5 Seta 76 61) 144 1 63) 11 2 
New Hampshire... 51 43; 8)...- 42) es 
fo Se 41 35} 4/ 2) 30) 6 5 
Massachusetts....- 795| 740] 51] 4) 741) 45) 9 
Rhode Island.....- 123; 102) 18} 3) 101) 19) 8 
Connecticut.....-- 199 179 16) 4) 179) 15) 5 
Total. .....-- 1, 285| 1,160 111) 14] 11561105} 24 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC | | & 
New York.__.....-- 2,108) 1,979] 89} 41) 1,950,117] 42 
New Jersey_....... 524) 498) 22} 4) 492) 23) 9 
Pennsylvania...... 1, 240) 1,124) 95) 21) 1,122) 98) 20 
Total.._.....| 3,873) 3,601/206) 66) 3, 564/238) 71 
| SS=S=—_— | = = = — = |s SSB 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | 
Delaware.......... 24) =] 2}... 22; 1) 1 
Maryland -_....... 205} 182) 14) } 182) 16) 7 
Dist. of Col........ 252} 218/ 26] 8} 209) 26) 17 
Li | ee 2 38| 4 at 38) , ae 
West Virginia... 49 46) 2) ] 45) "WE? 
North Carolina.... 52) 46] 5] 1 45) 5) 2 
South Carolina... 14) ide i Whace 
Georgia_........... 18} 16] 1) i) 16) 1 
Florida............ 46) 41) 4) 1) 39) 5} 2 
Cinassere 702| 622| 59} 21| 608) 64| 30 
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Catholic Laymen’s Comnitiee for Peace— 
Result of poll by States as at Oct. 6, 1941— 
Continued 
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No. 1 No. 2 
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e 3 3 
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EAST NORTH 
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Meats 913} 870) 32) 11} 850) 45) 18 
naee......-.-.. 364] 337|17| 10! 327| 25} 12 
WOE ac aose ne 975} 869] 94) 12) 845106) 24 
Michigan.........- 433| 386| 36} 11] 380| 38) 15 
Wisconsin........- 586) 534) 39) 13) 526, 38) 22 
Total........ 3, 271| 2,996/218| 57| 2,928/252| 91 
SS. _ —SS=_|_Sa_™_| nV. SSS | | SB 
EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
Rentteky . ....<s.- 159} 146] 13}...-] 149) 7] 3 
‘Tennessee.....-..- 25 22; 2} 1 ee 
Alabama..-......... 51 40; 10) 1 41; 8} 2 
Mississippi.......- 41} 35] 5} 1) 33] 5} 8 
Total.......- 276 243) 30, 3| 244) 24] 8 
=—=S==—_——|= SS SSS | SS Se 
WEST NORTH CEN- | 
TRAL | 
Minnesota. 379| 349) 23) 7| 338) 26) 15 
Owa..... 322, 305) 14 3} 291; 22; 9 
Missouri___-... 447; 414) 25, 8} 409) 27] 1 
North Dakota. 66 64| ca. ee 
South Dakota - 20; 79) 9} 2 80} 8} 2 


















































Nebraska..... -| 152} 132) 17] 3} 130) 19} 3 
Kansas--..- - 208 189) 12 7; = 183} 17) 8 
Stal... 1, 664} 1, 532/102} 30, 1,494122) 48 
WEST SOUTH bs 
CENTRAL 
Arkansas_-_...... 33 31 em 30; 2} 1 
Louisiana... ‘ 183 147; 29) 7} 149| 26 8 
Oklahoma. 59} 54) 2) 3] 54/__.| 5& 
TORRE. ..c0 330; 288) 36) 6) 292) 30) 8 
Total.......- 605| 520| 69] 16| 525) 58| 22 
S==s)sW—o@DhRL = |—YYIjI)|_q_aj_ jc V_' sz 
MOUNTAIN | | 
Montana.-_........ 48| 40) 7} 1 39) 7) 2 
| epee 22 wer Sra Tt Sisies 
Wyoming. .....-.. 16 1 3s 1S. .0 
COMINNG 5 =. cwtass 101 86) 12) 3 87; 12) 2 
New Mexico-......-. 57| 50} 6 1 49] 8j.... 
DI ccincimutine 35) 31) 3 1 27) 5| 3 
SEE. fe co wekihawe 2 Del cs ls Wh Divas 
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——SS=-—Wur_- SS FV_EE=™=&U_WDVaBa=_L_—_—=_ | =| sss 
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Washington......- 197 182 13) 2} = 183} 12) 2 
CRORE. 5s aanienisnn 83 73; 8 2) 75 5 3 
California__........ 618} 587) 24) 7} 581) 27} 10 
TOR in esis 898} 842) 45) 11 839 44) 15 
——SS==S__s Sa. S_| SS=_ ————S—_ > | Ss 
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Postmark on cards 
unidentified _-...- 277| +254) 15) 8} 243) 22) 12 
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National Restaurant Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 





ADDRESS BY ROBERT R. GUTHRIE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an address delivered by 
Mr. Robert R. Guthrie, Assistant Director 
of Purchases, Office of Production Man- 
agement, and executive director of post 
exchange committee to the National Res- 
taurant Association, on Octcber 8, 1941, 
at Chicago, Il, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be with you today because, 
as a director of one of the largest restaurant 
organizations, I am one of you. It is with 
pride that I point to the part our association 
has taken in helping the Army and Navy 
solve its food problems, and may I compli- 
ment Commander LeSauvage, Chairman of 
your Defense Advisory Committee, on his 
splendid work. 

I do not believe that at this late date any 
American audience needs to be told that this 
national emergency is real and pressing. 

By this time the shape of things overseas is 
clear for all to see. Wecan no longer doubt 
that the rise of an agressive, militant power 
dedicated to the overthrow of every value we 
live by offers a direct and immediate threat 
to our freedom and our safety. We can no 
longer doubt that that power will triumph 
unless we throw our own weight into the 
balance. 

The experience of the last 2 years has 
taught us those things, and the points do 
not now need to be driven home. 

What we do need to discuss, however, is the 
size of this emergency, the pressing urgency 
of this threat. We may have accepted the 
fact that we must do our part to beat Hitler. 
But that gets us nowhere unless at the same 
time we make sure that our part is big 
enough. It would be worse than useless to go 
through with this defense program unless we 
made certain that the effort was big enough 
and strong enough to be effective. And in 
spite of all that has been said, I do not be- 
lieve that we fully realize just how big and 
how strong the effort must be. 

Now, it is easy enough to say that we have 
got to do great things, apply all of our energy, 
and soon. Saying that means nothing, how- 
ever, unless we follow through on it and 
understand precisely what it involves in terms 
of our everyday living. Let’s examine it for 
a moment. 

In the first place, it is obvious that this is a 
war of materials. All modern warfare is, and 
this one emphatically is no exception. The 
nation which can put into action the greatest 
amount of armaments and munitions— 
planes, tanks, guns, and all the rest—is the 
nation that is going to win. Three-quarters 
of a century ago that unschooled military 
genius of our own Civil War, Gen. Nathan 
Bedford Forrest, remarked that the secret of 
military strategy was simply to “git thar fust 
with the most men.” If you interpret “men” 
to mean trained soldiers properly equipped 
for high-speed, three-dimensional, modern 
warfare, that homely saying is still true. 
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And the unpleasant fact is that so far Hitler 
has “got thar fust with the most men”—and 
the most airplanes, tanks, mobile batteries, 
and the like. If he is to be beaten, the 
Allies have got to “git thar” with more men 
and equipment than he has. They don’t 
have a remote chance of doing it unless we 
produce every bit of equipment that we 
possibly can produce, and do it just as rapidly 
as we possibly can. 

That, of course, means simply that we have 
got to outbuild Hitler. Not Germany alone. 
Germany plus France, plus the Low Countries, 
plus practically all of the rest of Eurcpe—and 
Germany with a 6-year head start. 

Now, there is no doubt whatever about our 
ability to do this job. We can, if we will. De- 
spite the enormous advantages Hitler has had 
from the start, there is no question that in 
the long run the vast resources of the United 
States and the British Empire can defeat 
him—if they are marshaled properly and are 
converted from potential resources into actual 
military resources. We have more raw ma- 
terials at our disposal than he has, more 
machinery, more money,more men. We have 
also the tremendous advantage which free 
men will always have, in the long run, over 
men who are not free. Our one great problem 
is to convert our latent advantage into 
immediate military superiority. 

We can try tc do this in either of two ways. 

We can plan for a long, long war—10 years 
or more. Each one of those years will be hard 
years for us; in each of them we shall have to 
deprive ourselves of various comforts and 
luxuries, submit to a progressive lowering of 
our living standard, reestablish our entire 
economy and social system on a military 
basis, carry a steadily rising debt and, slowly 
but surely, apply the inexorable mathematics 
of our basic superiority in such a way as to 
choke the Nazi system into final collapse. 

Or we can plan to do it quickly. Instead 
of giving up a little each year for many 
years, we could make up our minds to give 
up much for a few years. Instead of set- 
ting our sights for a 10- or 15-year struggle, 
we can set them for a quick decision in 2 or 
8 years. We can crafm the effort that might 
be spread out over a whole decade into a 
very short time; we can determine that by 
making the most prodigious effort we can 
possibly make we will beat down this menace 
once and for all, quickly, so that we may as 
soon as possible get back to a normal peace- 
time life. 

It seems to me that this second way is in- 
finitely to be preferred. It will be harder 
while it lasts, but it won’t last so long. All 
things considered, I believe that it will be 
much less of a strain on our economy and 
our social system. We don’t want to saddle 
ourselves with this thing indefinitely. We 
want to get it over with. 

I imagine that all of us feel the same way 
about that. We want to get out from under; 
we want to regain a world in which we can 
live safely in the American way, free in- 
dividuals in a free economy, living and work- 
ing under only those restraints which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary for the com- 
mon good. We want a short war. 

That being so, we must nerve ourselves for 
some very grave sacrifices. We must realize 
that if we do this thing quickly it is going 
to hurt. We must give up a great many of 
the luxuries and comforts we are used to; we 
must give up some things we have come to 
lock upon as necessities. For the duration, 


we must accept a sharply lowered living 
standard. Obviously, if we are going to do 
in 2 or 3 years a job which would require 
great effort to accomplish in 10 or 15 years, 
we shall have no time, energy, or resources 
to spare for anything but the job itself. 
Now, of course, we do not indulge in all 
of this talk about sacrifices simply because 


we are fond of making sacrifices, or because 
there is some mystic value in depriving our- 
selves of things. It is extremely important 


to bear in mind why we have to go without 
things. Why, for example, have we reduced 
automobile production by 50 percent? Why 
have we called for a 45-percent cut in the 
production of refrigerators? Why are all of 
these other reductions coming in, all along 
the line, on all kinds of consumers’ goods? 

The answer is perfectly simple. As I said 
& moment ago—do what we will, we simply 
cannot fix things so that there will be enough 
of the important metals to go all the way 
around. In broad terms you can figure that 
out for yourself. Our defense program at 
this moment involves the spending of around 
one and one-quarter billion dollars a month 
on our military program. The rate is going 
up; before so very long it will be doubled, and 
I suspect that it will continue to go up after 
that. That of course means that we are 
going to be turning out a perfectly prodi- 
gious quantity of military goods—warships, 
airplanes, tanks, guns, shells, and the like— 
every month; it means that we shall be pro- 
ducing something like $24,000,000,000 worth 
of such things next year, with the schedule 
for the following year set substantially higher. 

Our country has, of course, a magnificent 
productive capacity. We have men, materials, 
machinery, and money as no other nation on 
earth has them. Yet no sane man couid pos- 
sibly imagine that even our tremendous re- 
sources could enable us—starting from 
scratch—to produce military goods at that 
rate on top of our normal commercial produc- 
tion. The thing just can’t conceivably be 
done. 

So we come up to these shortages. We 
find that we do not, for instance, have 
enough steel to make all of the things we 
must make for military purposes and still 
go on making all of the automobiles, all of 
the refrigerators, ail of the washing ma- 
chines, all of the office buildings and all of 
the other things which we normally could 
use. We find that we do not have enough 
aluminum to make all of the airplanes we 
must have and still go on making all of the 
furniture, the utensils, the motors, and the 
innumerabie other accessories which we nor- 
mally make out of aluminum. The same 
thing is true all along the line for just about 
all of t! > important metals. 

Because of those shortages—which can’t 
be dodged and can’t possibly be wiped out 
entirely—we have to make these sacrifices I 
have been talking about. ‘The bigger our 
war effort, the bigger the sacrifices; and the 
more rapidly we do this job, the bigger the 
effort has got to be. 

It is perfectly obvious that if we are con- 
fronted by large-scale shortages of practicaliy 
all of the important i -cusirial raw materials, 
we must do some speedy and intelligent 
planning to keep our entire commercial struc- 
ture from coming down about our ears. Great 
as our military needs are, our civilian economy 
must be kept in running order—if for no 
other reason than the fact that a sound econ- 
omy is an essential part of a strong defense. 
Consequently it would be fatal for us to let 
these shortages hit us at random, so to speak. 
If we are going to have to go without many 
things, the very ieast we can do is make 
certain that we give up the things we can get 
along without and continue to get the things 
that we absolutely must have. 

That means planning. It means controls. 
It means that the necessity for putting first 
things first must be applied all up and down 
our American economy. It also means that 
we must do a very large and complicated job 
of adjusting our industrial and economic life 
to this emergency. We can’t just sit and 
let things happen to us. The effects of all of 
these shortages must be controlled effects. 

To illustrate: You have a small factory, em- 
ploying perhaps a hundred men or s0, mak- 
ing woven-wire fencing for chicken coops, 
let’s say. The factory owner can get the wire 
he needs, perhaps, but he can’t get the zinc 
which he must have to galvanize it, Pres- 
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ently he has to pay off his workers and close 
his doors. 

If that happens once, it is the owner's own 
private hard luck. If it happens a thousand 
times, in widely separated communities and 
industries, it becomes a national problem. If 
it happens 10,000 times, or 20,000 times, it 
becomes a national disaster. 

Now how do you approach that kind of 
problem? We can probably get by for the 
next few years without making any more 
woven-wire fencing to keep our chickens 
penned up. The importance to our economy 
of the goods this man is making is not the 
point. What is important, though, is that we 
cannct afford the waste and the shock in- 
volved in having thousands of factories go 
out of business, one after another, because 
they can’t get the raw materials they need. 
In the first place, we cannot afford to have a 
depression growing up inside of our defense 
program. And, in the second place, we need 
so much industrial production in so many 
different fields that we cannot afford to have 
factories, machines, workers, and manage- 
ment standing idle. The job ahead of us is 
s0 big that we need every resource we have. 

Somehow, then, we must make a great re- 
adjustment. Wherever it is possible we must 
find ways to convert to defense production 
these factories which will no longer be able 
to continue in their ordinary production for 
civilians. In some cases that can be done 
directly through Government help in the 
Placing of contracts. With a minor amount 
of retooling and guidance many plants can 
make component parts of finished items 
which the Army and Navy need. In some 
cases, where direct military contracts cannot 
be placed, a solution can be found through 
extension of the subcontracting system. I 
mean no criticism of the direction our de- 
fense program has had when I say that so 
far we have not done nearly enough on the 
subcontracting line. When the program got 
started it was necessary to go to the large 
manufacturers with big orders; the stuff was 
needed .quickly, and only by placing very 
heavy orders with the huge concerns was it 
possible to meet that first demand for ex- 
treme speed. But we have by now reached 
the point where if our program is to be 
effective we must see to it that orders are 
spread out much more widely. I believe that 
you will see a large and effective extension 
of this whole farming-out idea during the 
next few weeks. 

There are, of course, cases where the out- 
of-luck factory simply is not adapted to the 
production of military goods—cases in which 
conversion from peace production to war 
production is impossible. In some of these 
cases it will be possible to enable a factory 
to continue in civilian production through 
the use of substitute materials and through 
restyling and redesigning which will reduce 
the quantity of scarce material that goes into 
the finished product. It may even be that 
there will be cases in which we will find 
that it is worth while to devote a small 
quantity of critical material to the produc- 
tion of goods which we could get along with- 
out, if the use of that small quantity will 
keep a large number of men at work and pre- 
vent an industrial collapse. 

In what I have just been saying I have only 
been skimming the surface of an extremely 
complex problem. There is no one easy an- 
swer to that problem; there is no one single 
action the Government can take which will 
enable us to make this transition from a 
peace economy to a war economy. Many dif- 
ferent things will have to be done, and it 
is not possible at this moment for anyone 
to say: “We shall do this, that, and the other 
thing and solve the problem.” What I can 
do, however, is assure you that the urgency 
of this problem is fully recognized in Wash- 
ington and promise you that the best brains 
and determination which our defense organ- 
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ization can muster are being applied to its 
solution. 

We have devoted a good deal of time, now, 
to our examination of this defense program, 
the demands it is making upon us, and the 
ways in which the meeting of those demands 
is going to tax our resources and our en- 
durance. I do not believe we can stop, how- 
ever, simply by considering this whole pro- 
gram in terms of its demands upon us. We 
are making sacrifices, to be sure, and we shall 
be making many more of them; but the im- 
portant part is not the sacrifices that we are 
making but the goal we are seeking. 

What are we after, then, in this great na- 
tional effort? What is this all about in the 
last analysis? 

It is really simple. We want to keep a way 
of life that is more precious to us than life 
itself—the free way of life, the way which 
as Americans we have grown up in and 
under which we have all made our individual 
personal attempts to find happiness and se- 
curity. That way of life is threatened today 
as never before. The Nazi system is a cancer- 
ous growth which must expand or die; and if 
it does expand, every kind of economic, social, 
and political life which cannot adjust itself 
must in its own turn die. A final Hitler vic- 
tory would inevitably mean a permanent 
good-bye to the freedoms we have known. 
In place of the temporary, emergency con- 
trols which we are now submitting to, we 
would have to accept permanent controls. In 
place of a temporary, 2- or 3-year lowering 
of our standard of living, we would accept a 
permanent lowering of our living standards. 
Nothing would ever be the same after that. 
No part of American life would ever be as 
good. 

This is, then, a struggle for survival. This 
is the show-down for our democratic, free- 
enterprise system. If Hitler wins the struggle, 
our system is out. But if we win it—if we 
make good our determination that Nazi phi- 
losophy and Nazi force are not going to re- 
shape the world for future generations—then 
we can look forward to a bright future. It 
will be a future full of problems, of course. 
But it will also be a future full of hope. We 
shall be able to go on as we have in the 
past, doing our best, generation by genera- 
tion, to make this country of ours a better, 
freer, happier place to live. We shall be able 
to hand on to our children the assurance that 
for Americans the path always leads upward. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER 
WILLIAM C. KRUEGER 


Mr. BURTON. Mtr. President, at the 
request of members of the Army and Navy 
Union, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
the message issued by its new national 
commander, William C. Krueger, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on October 12, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

In this my first message as your new na- 
tional commander I want to express my 


heartfelt appreciation for your grand sup- 
port and for your confidence in me. I am 
honored and happy to hold this office, and 
shall put forth every effort to elevate our 
service organization and to place its historic 
name in every State in the Nation. 

Today, more than ever before, the influence 
of the Army and Navy Union is needed, not 
Only in assisting our national-defense pro- 
gram and to aid the members of the armed 
forces of the United States, but in helping to 
keep up the morale of our new civilian en- 
rolled and enlisted men. 

It is with sincere determination that I 
cheerfully undertake, with your help, the 
duties of my office in your behalf and to carry 
forward the splendid aims of our historic and 
noble orcer. 

Civilians everywhere are asking, “How can 
I help in the defense prcgram?” Many of 
them have seen service in some branch of our 
armed forces and are unaware of their eligi- 
bility into our organization. It is part of 
our job to find those anxious patriots and to 
enlist them in a local garrison. Let us launch 
the biggest membership campaign ever 
started in the Army and Navy Union. 

With selectees rubbing shoulders with us, 
we can easily apprise these soldiers, sailors, 
and marines everywhere. We can help make 
these young men contented, proud of their 
uniform, and show them that their patriotic 
service is appreciated by the oldest service 
men’s organization in the United States. 

We are working on plans to properly recog- 
nize merit in the armed forces through our 
proposed Army and Navy Union Legion of 
Honor. Any individual in this new selectee 
group, whether in the Army, Navy, or Marine 
Corps, will be eligible to receive awards who 
distinguishes himself above the usual and 
regular call of duty. After this is taken up 
with the council and approved, we hope to 
create for you a system of awards, scholar- 
ships, and merit certificates of honor which 
will help in building the morale in every 
branch of our service. 

The citizens of our country are facing an 
unprecedented problem. All of Europe and 
part of Asia is in flames, and millions of men 
are forced to battle other millions because 
their leaders are trying to force a particular 
line of political thought. This holocaust has 
already spread its flames to the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and these United States now stand 
with Britain and Russia pledged to stop the 
progress of political hate before it engulfs the 
entire world. 

We have had our Army maneuvers in the 
South on a gigantic scale. Our boys from 
the shops, the farms, and schools have had 
their first taste of war. It was just a game, 
but how soon will come the real thing? War 
with machine guns, tanks, and planes; war 
in the air, on land, and sea? The United 
States is at war. It may be an undeclared 
war, and we should stop ignoring the real 
facts and realize that our job today, tomor- 
row, and in the future is to crush the rule 


| of dictators. 


What about our boys in camps? Those who 
have returned from the South are physically, 
mentally, and morally in better shape than 
ever, they tell me, and the Army is better 
equipped to carry on this fight than they 
were in the last war. In this day of mech- 
anized warfare our sons are better equipped 
through their experience with machinery such 
as tractors, automobiles, trucks, and planes 
to take the next step to tanks, machine guns, 
and fighting planes. This industrial and 
farming Nation will become a mechanized 
force that the dictators can never stop once 
we start rolling toward victory. 

And so our important question today is, 
What can we as veterans and as citizens do 
in our respective fields to assist in the pro- 
gram of aiding our allies and our own national 
defense? 

First, put a stop to nonessential spending 
by helping the public to realize that we are 
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at war. A strong, patriotic public opinion 
can do this. The press of America might be 
helpful in showing our people that our policy 
is not to lick Germany, win the war for Eng- 
land or Russia, but to save the progress made 
in the world during the past thousand years. 
With a Hitler-dominated worid we should be- 
come slaves under the lash of dictatorship. 

Next, give whole-hearted support to the 
veteran organizations and to the United Serv- 
ice Organization, and to every patriotic group 
to help build up public opinion against the 
indifference of the American people to war. 
The present conflict wasn’t of our choosing, 
but now that we are in it we have got to see 
it through. Control unnecessary strikes and 
sabotage and nonessential private spending 
through an aroused, patriotic public opinion 
until the administration knows it has the 
whoie-hearted support of all the American 
people in its one and only aim. 

“Let’s win the war.” 





Arming Merchantmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mark Sullivan on the Neutrality Act 
which is deserving of attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ARMING MERCHANTMEN—NEUTRAL POLICY 
BECOMES LESS MEEK 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

The only part of the neutrality law im- 
mediately under consideration for repeal is a 
provision about arming American merchant 
vessels. It provides that whenever a war 
starts anywhere “it shall thereafter be un- 
lawful * * * for any American vessel 
engaged in commerce with any foreign state 
to be armed. * * °” 

That is a sweeping provision, almost ab- 
surdly so. It applies in case of any war, 
anywhere in the world, between any nations. 
Although the present war is in Europe, al- 
though the neutrality law was passed (in 
November 1939) in view of the war of Ger- 
many against England, France, and Poland, 
yet this law applies to American ships any- 
where—ships running, for example, between 
the United States and islands in the Pacific. 

This is wholly a domestic American law. 
It has no connection with international law 
or with international relations. It is wholly 
a prohibition which the Government of the 
United States put upon its own citizens. 
If now the United States chooses to lift this 
prohibition, that is no concern of any other 
nation. There is no valid reason why any 
other nation should regard repeal as an 
offense or Otherwise take notice of it. Re- 
peal, as an act in itself, takes us no further 
toward war. It takes us no further away 
from neutrality. 

In practical effect, arming merchant vessels 
does not mean much. Such arms as can be 
put upon a cargo ship do ot make such a 
ship any match for a modern suf marine. 
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When a ship is armed, a submarine may 
hesitate to come as close as it otherwise 
would. The submarine may prefer to remain 
under water and fire its torpedo from that 
position. But a submarine is not seriously 
handicapped by its knowledge that the cargo 
vessel which is its target is armed. Arms on 
a cargo ship may be some slight defense 
against airplanes. If the airplane knows that 
the merchant ship is not armed, the airplane 
can come as close as the top of the merchant 
ship’s masts and sweep the decks with bombs 
or bullets. When the airplane knows that 
the merchant ship has antiaircraft guns, the 
plane will do its bombing from a greater 
height. 

We passed this law originally in the spirit 
of saying to nations at war, “We hereby notify 
you that we are weak; we are deliberately 
making ourselves weaker than international 
law requires a neutral to be; we hope you will 
be kind enough to respect our weakness, and 
our meekness.” We are now going to repeal 
the provision in a spirit of being just a little 
less weak, and a good deal less meek. It is as 
a gesture of abandoning meekness that repeal 
of this arming provision has such weight as 
it has. 

There is anotier provision of the neutrality 
law, which is set up for immediate repeal, but 
which is much discussed in this connection, 
and which almost certainly will be repealed in 
time. This provision, section 2, declares that 
whenever there is a war, “it shall thereafter 
be unlawful for any American vessel to carry 
any passengers or any articles or materials to 
any state” involved in the war. 

This, like the prohibition against arming 
merchant vessels, was, on our part, a declara- 
tion of weakness and meekness. Observe the 
language, “any articles or materials.” Not 
merely did we say that American vessels must 
not carry war materials to a nation at war, 
we made it unlawful for an American vessel 
to carry even a cargo of Bibles or children’s 
toys. 

This was a voluntary surrender of rights 
we had under international law. (Indeed, 
under international law, our vessels could 
carry even war materials, although with such 
a cargo they would assume the risk of block- 
ade.) This provision of our Neutrality Act 
justified the word Secretary of War Stimson 
used about it the other day, “humiliating.” 
It was an abject surrender of national self- 
respect. It was not neutrality; it was an at- 
tempt to go beyond neutrality. It conformed 
fully to the word “isolation”—-it was an at- 
tempt to isolate ourselves from war, to keep 
our ships at home, to hope that if we shrunk 
within ourselves, and made ourselves incon- 
spicuous and meek, the war would pass us by. 

This attitude was taken by the strongest 
nation in the world—it is doubtful if the 
tiniest and weakest neutral ever took such 
astep. Then, having forbidden our own ship- 
owners to raise the American flag over their 
ships and go where they had a right to go, 
we adopted a subterfuge. We permitted 
them, encouraged them, to raise over their 
ships the flag of the tiny Republic of Panama. 
It would be difficult to recall in American 
history any episode so little consistent with 
self-respecting strength. 

This section 2 of the Neutrality Act, like 
the section against arming mérchant vessels, 
was wholly a prohibition put by the Ameri- 
can Government upon its own citizens. If 
now we choose to repeal it, our action will be 
a domestic matter, which no foreign nation 
has any right to take as an offense, or other- 
wise pay attention to. 

Repealing this section of the neutrality 
law does not of itself carry us away from 
neutrality, nor nearer to war. True, after 
we have repeal we may make much use of 
our changed status as may take us closer to 
war. Presumably, after repeal we will use 
American-owned ships to carry lease-lend 


war materials into British ports. If we do 
that, we become involved in questions center- 
ing about blockade. It was this, mainly, 
that took us into actual involvement in the 
great war. 





Disunity the Warmonger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 9, 1941 
ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL RICHARD E. BYRD 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, I ask 
leave to have printed in the Appendix of 
the REecorp a very able address delivered 
last night at Fort Wayne, Ind., by Ad- 
miral Richard E. Byrd, and broadcast 
over a Nation-wide hook-up. The subject 
of the address is Disunity the War- 
monger. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The unfortunate term, “warmonger,” is 
being hurled in an ever-increasing tempo at 
men and groups throughout the land. The 
word is an effective and plausible propaganda 
device, but it is based upon a fallacious 
argument. It is beginning to have an ad- 
verse effect on our defense efforts, just at a 
time when it is vital that we double our 
production man-hours and because I am con- 
cerned about this, I am using part of my 
annual leave from my regular naval duties 
in order to talk to you as an unprejudiced 
private citizen. 

In order to unmask the warmonger fallacy 
and show you who the real warmongers are, 
I must draw for you a picture of two great 
national perils to which so many millions 
in this country still seem to be asleep. 

First, there is the obvious and much de- 
bated possibility of a physical invasion of 
the United States by the Nazi army. But 
there is a much less obvious but perhaps an 
even more pressing hazard of invasion of 
America by the Nazi idea. These national 
dangers exist because there is a definite rea- 
son why nazi-ism must decree the death of 
our way of life. That reason is more funda- 
mental, more urgent, than Hitler’s known 
lust to conquer the United States. 

America’s death sentence is inherent in the 
evil philosophy of national socialism—in the 
Nazi idea that might is the only right, and 
that, therefore, the Christ idea is wrong. 
Hitler has decreed the death of American 
democracy because liberty must die if nazi- 
ism is to survive. We all know that his lust 
for power is a strong enough reason for his 
desiring the enslavement of the American 
people, but few seem to realize that his in- 
stinct of self-preservation supplies him with 
a more primitive—even stronger motive. 

Let me explain further. Hitler knows that, 
to consolidate his victories, he must keep 
under his heel the peoples he has conquered. 
He knows that with so many millions of slaves 
to control he can do this only if he kills all 
hope in them. He knows that he cannot do 
that so long as America’s light of liberty 
shines over Europe as a beacon of hope for 
all who are enslaved. Unless he exterminates 
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the spirit of freedom everywhere, democracy 
will rise triumphant in the end. Thus Hitler 
cannot allow a great citadel of liberty to sur- 
vive anywhere in the world. He knows that 
it is either death for liberty or death for him- 
self and nazi-ism. 

Each of Hitler’s victories makes more ene- 
mies for him. Tortured humanity and vio- 
lated democracy, like the mills of the gods, 
grind slowly but they grind exceeding fine. 

Yes; the destruction of America is most 
certainly on Hitler’s “must” list. That is 
why, in a speech only a few months ago, 
he proclaimed that “two worlds confront 
each other” and that “one or the other must 
break asunder.” The United States is part 
of the world Hitler says he will break asun- 
der. Thus, he himself is the witness as to 
his evil intentions. Abraham Lincoln told 
us that a world, like a nation, cannot exist 
half slave and half free. On that precept, 
Hitler and Lincoln agree, except that Hitler 
stands for the survival of the slave world, 
while Lincoln and America stand for the 
survival of the free world. 

If Hitler, history's greatest murderer, has 
the strongest of all motives for premeditat- 
ing the destruction of our way of life, surely 
no one would expect him to stand back if 
our weakness gives him his chance at us. 
Has honor or any other decent motive ever 
kept Herr Hitler from trying to do exactly 
what he wanted to do? How many times 
has he insulted our intelligence with the 
ridiculous lie that he invaded a peaceful 
nation because it was about to attack Ger- 
many? 

Hitler undoubtedly hopes that, by means 
of his agents and dupes in America and his 
well-known methods of dividing a nation 
against itself, he may be able to sabotage 
our democracy and so destroy our way of 
life without a military invasion. 

And let there be no mistake about this 
point. We can lose our democracy without 
an invasion by an armed force. The tyranny 
idea is contagious. It is spread by con- 
fusion and chaos, and nurtured by cruelty. 
It is the law of the jungle—a law by which 
the human race lived for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. By comparison, man has 
been a civilized being for only a pitifully few 
years. It is not, therefore, I regret to say, so 
very difficult for human beings to revert to 
the primeval barbarism of jungle law. In its 
modern version, complete with dive bombers, 
concentration camps and firing squads, that 
law is symbolized by the Hitler idea. 

Without a dynamic unity in this Nation, 
economic collapse would result from the dis- 
ruption of world trade this war has caused. 
It is such confusion that would be enough 
to bring about the Hitler type of dictatorship 
in this country. 

Economic collapse enabled fascism to invade 
Italy from within. It permitted nazi-ism to 
invade Germany from within. If we suffer 
economic collapse here from disunity, the 
Atlantic Ocean would not save us from in- 
vasion by the Nazi idea from within. 


We cannot afford to quarrel ourselves into 
disunity. Are we Americans any more im- 
mune, by nature or heredity, to invasion by 
this evil idea than are any other group of 
people? Are we guaranteed a special dis- 
pensation of safety while the hurricane beats 
against our homes? 

No, we cannot expect a miracle. We can 
expect safety only if we sweat and sacrifice 
standing shoulder to shoulder with a soli- 
darity as unshatterable as a band of steel 

We must do this at once, my friends, be- 
cause our destiny will be decided by our 
effort during the next 7 months. We can 
ride out the storm, whether it be economic 
or shooting, only by preparation before it 
hits us. 

















Re 


Ceaser 
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None of our apathetic citizens has told us 
how we can become strong suddenly the in- 
stant there is economic disaster or the enemy 
begins his total war. If our “take it easy 
nothing is wrong” fellow citizens will tell us 
how that can be done, I will be ready to carry 
on my exploring as usual and go back to the 
bottom of the world to see what’s on the 
other side of the South Pole. 


If the Hitler idea can pervade our land, 
Hitler will then be master of the world. But 
let us make no mistake. If Hitler finds that 
he cannot destroy our democracy without 
recourse to outright physical invasion, then 
he will try that kind of invasion. To do that 
he must first defeat England and destroy the 
British Fleet. Can he do this? No one can 
say. It depends upon how much help we 
can give England. So invasion stands as a 
grave possibility, and we must not let our- 
selves be lulled to sleep by the mother’s cradle 
song that we are safe so long as we remain 
in America. 

One reason we cannot be secure under these 
circumstances is that America is not self- 
sufficient, as so many millions of Americans 
think. ‘Those who are responsible for spread- 
ing this misunderstanding have done a very 
dangerous thing. Here are just a few of the 
materials which we have to import, in whole 
or in part, and which are vital to our national 
defense: Manganese, chromium, graphite, 
rubber, tin, mica, palm oil, jute, cobalt, 
tungsten, antimony, cadmium, etc. 

Let me show you how and when Hitler 
plans to strike at America physically, as he 
has already struck at us by his sabotage tech- 
nique of propaganda that divides and de- 
stroys. We know that Hitler has enslaved 
most of Europe. We know that the con- 
flagration is spreading. We know that if Hit- 
ler signally defeats Russia—which he claims 
he has already done, and which he may well 
do—he will then, having enslaved continental 
Europe, proceed with the enslavement of 
Asia and Africa. Italy is said to be Hitler’s 
ally, but Italy is in reality his vassal. That 
is what Japan will become if his tentacles 
reach across Asia. 

If England should be conquered, South 
America would be easy prey for the Nazis. 
With the British Fleet gone, with the United 
States Fleet eventually outnumbered 3 to 
1, we could not possibly stop the Nazi army 
from invading South America any more than 
we could hold down the Quislings anywhere 
in the Western Hemisphere. For, saddest of 
all facts, there are always Benedict Arnolds 
among us who await the opportunity to sell 
out the country for a few pieces of silver. 
Already Hitler is trying to prepare each Latin 
American nation for the kill. His method 
is one that we know only too well—to divide 
each of our sister republics against herself 
which, in the end, if he succeeds, may be 
equivalent to putting her national head on 
the guillotine block. 

Alone, and surrounded in a world with all 
the oceans controlled by ruthless, hostile dic- 
tators and their puppet governments, what 
man of common ordinary horse sense believes 
that America could not possibly be invaded 
by an army? Even granting that we could 
win, and certainly there is no reason why we 
should take that for granted, what man of 
common ordinary horse sense could be sure 
that we could keep our democratic form of 
government? No democracy, without a 
superunity, could fight a whole war-mad 
world, win or lose, and keep its freedom and 
its representative form of government. 

We would of necessity become an armed 
camp if Hitler conquered the rest of the 
world, and how long can an armed camp re- 
main free without a superunity. 

Those Americans who recognize these facts 
and face those possibilities are accused of 


being warmongers. Is a man a warmonger 
if, through an unselfish patriotism, he calls 
your attention to these perils? Is he a war- 
monger if he contends that our defense out- 
posts should be placed as far as possible from 
our shores to prevent physical invasion and 
to prevent this deadly contagious disease of 
the jungle from closing in on us? Is the 
President a warmonger if, in accordance with 
the spirit of the lend-lease bill, he establishes 
those outposts as far from our shores as the 
law of the land permits? It was not a war- 
monger who passed that bill; it was the 
Congress of the United States, legally repre- 
senting the overwhelming will of the people. 

President Roosevelt, I know, hates war 
more than do many who have accused him 
of leading us into it. But, as our Chief Ex- 
ecutive, he is under oath to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution, and 
thereby our democratic way of life, against 
any who oppose it. If he can do it without 
war, he will do it. But there are things in- 
finitely worse than war, and the worst of all 
is slavery. 

I wonder if I am now to be charged with 
warmongering because I am sincerely trying 
to awaken you before it is too late to save our 
way of life? I will not admit that any man 
in America hates war more than I do, unless 
he be one of those who hates slavery less 
than war. 

It was that bitter hatred of war that caused 
me to give 2 years of my life in 1936 and 
1937 working on international cooperation 
for that patriot and statesman, Cordell Hull, 
than whom there has never been in this 
Nation a greater man of peace and tolerance. 
As chairman of a peace campaign I argued for 
the settlement of international disputes by 
reason and justice across the council table 
rather than by the force of mechanized units. 

My friends, I promised you that I would 
tell you who the warmongers really are. One 
of them we all know, though some try to 
deny it. His name is Adolf Hitler. If he is 
not the No. 1 warmonger, then facts become 
lies and 2 pius 2 no longer makes 4. 

The second-string warmongers are on this 
side of the Atlantic, right here in the United 
States. They are those who make for dis- 
unity. Disunity divides a nation, making it 
ripe for invasion. Certain it is that the 
more the disunity, the less the respect and 
fear the whole dictator world will have for us, 
and so the more likely it is to attack us. Dis- 
unity weakens us at a time when we need 
more than ever in our history to be strong. 


That is why I say that it makes for war to 
accept the mythical invincibility of the Nazi 
tyranny. I say it makes for war to stir up 
religious prejudice or any other kind of 
prejudice that sets one group to distrusting 
another. I say it makes for war to proclaim 
that democracy is done for, that we must 
not have faith in the eternal strength of our 
democratic institutions. 

These things make for war because they 
create fear and disunity. Disunity means 
that our people would be divided into little 
groups hating one another, refusing to work 
together, so busy quarreling and being quit- 
ters that they would be unable to get to- 
gether in the face of common danger. 

That is why the threat of national disunity 
is our greatest potential warmonger. Let us 
recognize it for what it is. And let us re- 
member that, even though we are a united 
nation, as a democracy counts unity in 
normal times, we are not yet united enough 
for this sinister kind of crisis we face. 

Let us therefore determine on dynamic 
unity and sweat and Sacrifice, and stand be- 
hind our Government with an unconquer- 
able morale. We owe it to the generations to 
come to take the steps necessary to save our 
country with the least amount of actual 
warfare. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ARTICLE BY JOHN O’DONNELL AND DORIS 
FLEESON 


Mr.NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the column written by John 
O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson, which ap- 
peared in the press on October 12. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Capiro. SturrF—BisHOP PREACHES ON STIRRING 
War Fever 


(By John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 12.—His Grace, 
the bishop of southern Ohio, the Right Rev- 
erend Henry Wise Hobson, Protestant Episco- 
pal and chairman of belligerent Fight for 
Freedom, Inc., came to the Capital last week 
to give his disciples a few pointers on how to 
needle the mass mind of America into a war- 
like frenzy. 

His Grace’s sermon on the gentle art of 
how to get a nation into war was delivered 
at a private session of the Fight for Freedom 
faithful who gathered in the Hotel Washing- 
ton. The delegates are now returning to their 
respective States to spread the bishop’s mes- 
sage, “Don’t appeal to the intellect, appeal to 
the emotions.” 

His Grace, a lusty cleric of 51 (Yale ‘14,- 
Skull and Bones), made it clear that in his 
ecclesiastical judgment the most effective way 
of making his fellow citizens “fighting mad” 
is to tell them Hitler is “insulting the wives, 
sisters, and mothers of America.” Next to 
the purity of womanhood theme, the bishop 
likes pictures of sadistic brutes waving bull- 
whips over the cringing shoulders of male 
and female—never forget the female. 

The bishop came equipped with pictures 
and text to illustrate his theme. To a group 
of 60 delegates, Bishop Hobson announced 
that “we have hired an ace advertising man” 
to put the “emotionally mad” theme on 
paper, proclaimed that a national advertising 
campaign will start next week, and told his 
listeners to return to their homes and raise 
money to place the ads in their local papers. 

As a practical businessman, the Cincin- 
nati cleric suggested that women’s clubs 
would be the softest touch for funds to ex- 
ploit the “save American womanhood from 
Nazi insults” theme, labor organizations for 
the display featuring the disagreeable-look- 
ing individual in German uniform about to 
curl his whip over the bodies of male and 
female workers. 

With the worthy pride of a creative artist, 
the prelate expatiated on his theories of mass 
psychology, drove home his argument that 
the task of the war-group is to “make Amer- 
ica feel, not think,” and then explained his 
“punch lines” and how they are to be put 
across to stimulate blood lust in a disappointe 
ingly peaceful land. 

ASCRIBES SLANDER OF WOMEN TO HITLER 

The man of God held the attention of his 
audience more closely than any of the Con- 
gressmen staging a rival attraction a mile 
away on Capitol Hill. Pride of the bishop’s 
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literary effort in the way of appeal to mass 
emotion was the full-page ad with the ar- 
resting slogan: “American women are no 
good!” over the picture of a good-looking 
American girl. 

The bishop ascribed the slander to Hitler, 
and quotes from the Schwarze Korps: “The 
American woman doesn’t by any means ob- 
ject to a violent flirtation and she goes at it 
in a businesslike manner—we do not envy 
you your do-nothing girls with well-formed 
bodies of overnormal temperature.” 

At this point, His Grace figuratively rolled 
up his sleeves, spat on his hands and showed, 
with all pride of authorship, how he used that 
snorty observation by the Schwarze Korps 
as a casus belli, or at least as a stick to beat 
the dog of American indifference to his plea 
of immediately marching onto a battlefield. 

Quoted the bishop from his own writings: 
“This hysterical Nazi Fuehrer is talking about 
your wife, your best friend’s sister, your 
neighbor's mother.” 

Here he interpolated for his audience: 
“You've got to get inside their hearts to 
make them fight. This appeal, you see, isn’t 
directed at anybody’s intellect.” 

INSULT TO WIVES HELD EFFECTIVE 


Then he resumed his readings from the 
gospel of war propaganda according to Bishop 
Hobson: 

“Schickelgruber, alias Hitler, has called 
Americans ‘soft’ and ‘yellow.’ There are 40,- 
000,000 men in this country who get mighty 
mad when you insult the wives, sisters, and 
mothers of America. And the fires of their 
anger are starting to lick at the grass of 
Kansas, beginning to glow about the towers 
of Manhattan.” 

You could tell the bishop liked his lines 
about the Kansas grass fire and the towers 
of Manhattan. He paused, then went on: 

“This one of American women is going to 
get American men fighting mad to go out and 
do the job that must be done.” 

Next to his little gem on womanhood, the 
bishop liked the Nazi in uniform whipping 
the workers under the Hitler quote: “Labor 
unions are ridiculous.” 

The audience was told that labor unions 
should be willing to buy advertising space 
for this ad, particularly in view of the bish- 
op’s smash line: “There sits in Berchtesgaden 
an anemic pipsqueak who’s going to change 
all that labor stands for!—Or, is he?” 

For the church groups, the particular field 
of the author, his grace quoted the German 
Fuehrer as saying: “Repeat after me, Yank: 
Adolf Hitler, hallowed be thy name.” 

On a higher intellectual plane, the bishop 
put across to his audience the idea that in 
the job of readying a nation up for war, the 
ancient doctrine of Descartes, “cogito, ergo 
sum” (I think, therefore I am) should be 
tossed out the window and replaced by Rous- 
seau’s “I feel, therefore I am.” 

To the chore of persuading Americans to 
get into a shooting war against the modern 
Napoleon, the audience inferred that their 
guiding star shall be the maxim of the origi- 
nal Bonaparte, “Imagination rules the world.” 





Special Committee To Investigate Air 
Crashes 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERRON PEARSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 





Mr. PEARSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable interest on the 


part of Members of the House in the 
activities of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Air Crashes. On June 10, as 
you will recall, we filed the first prelimi- 
nary report, and today, at the request of 
the chairman, I have filed a report on 
the first accident which was investigated 
by this committee, which carries the find- 
ings of fact and the recommendations 
which the committee is making. 

I simply want to advise the House that 
reports on other accidents will be filed 
from time to time within the next week 
or 10 days. I am also pleased to advise 
the House that many recommendations 
which your committee has made have 
already been adopted, and we feel that 
the investigations which we have made 
have been well worth while. 

(Here the gavel fell.] 





Another “Sell Out” of the American 


Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, in negotiating a new trade 
treaty with Argentina, which permits a 
still greater flood of foreign farm imports 
to come into this country in direct com- 
petition with our own farmers, the Presi- 
dent and his administration have again 
betrayed American agriculture. 

The granting of these further trade 
concessions to Argentina is another step 
in that basically unsound policy of re- 
stricting agricultural production at home 
while encouraging the importing of farm 
products from foreign nations. 

We are trying to buy friendship and 
good neighbors by selling out the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

Of all the glaring inconsistencies 
which have characterized this adminis- 
tration during the past 8 years, one of 
the most ridiculous, to my mind, is, on 
one hand, the pouring out of billions of 
dollars from the Federal Treasury to 
artificially support the price of farm 
products in this country, and then, on 
the other hand, to import from foreign 
countries those same products when 
such imports inevitably beat down the 
prices in the markets we are trying to 
bolster up. 

The President talks much of the vital 
necessity for a united Nation in this 
emergency and for promoting unity in 
the ranks of all our economic groups in 
this country. I submit, however, that 
this new treaty, and others like it, have 
done more to create disunity among our 
great agricultural population than any 
other single thing. I grant that hemi- 
spheric solidarity is both desirable and 
necessary, but it is far more important 
to have unity at home. 

Ever since 1932 the farmers of the 
United States have been called upon to 
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make sacrifices, to cut down their acre- 
age, to curtail their production, and to 
market their products at prices below 
cost of production and below parity. 
The Members of this Congress know well 
what has happened as a result: Thou- 
sands of them have lost their farms, 
tenancy has greatly increased, and 
higher and higher relief appropriations 
have been necessary. 

Now, comes the New Deal in the face 
of these undeniable realities and turns 
over another slice of the American mar- 
ket to foreign producers without con- 
sulting Congress and against the wishes 
of our agricultural industry. The ad- 
ministration, by this treaty, cuts in half 
the import duty on flax, beef, wool, hides, 
and other farm products. We are going 
to let these products flood the country 
from a nation which has few restrictions 
on production, and, at the same time, 
continue to pay our own farmers for not 
producing. 

After all these years, when our Ameri- 
can farmers are at last in sight of the 
goal of parity prices, the administration 
puts this further obstacle in the way of 
attaining that goal. Ninety percent of 
the imports which will come in from 
Argentina are agricultural. 

Negotiating such a treaty is particu- 
larly inappropriate at this time for the 
further reason that our own foreign 
markets for farm products have been 
largely wiped out because of the war, ex- 
cept, of course, for such shipments as 
are going to Great Britain under the 
Lend-Lease Act. Argentina, being an 
agricultural nation, finds itself in the 
same predicament, and while it may be 
desirable to help her out, certainly our 
first duty is to our own farmers who 
have lost their markets. 

Importing from Argentina the same 
products which we can produce in this 
country is cutthroat competition of the 
worst kind. How long would labor and 
industry stand for such competition? 
How long would labor and industry sub- 
mit if these imports from Argentina, in- 
stead of being agricultural products, were 
manufactured articles? These other eco- 
nomic groups insist upon a high tariff 
to protect them from foreign products 
produced by low-wage labor and at low 
production costs. I say that if industry 
and labor are entitled to protection from 
such competition, so is the American 
farmer. To deny him that protection is 
discrimination. 

Trying to buy friendship and good 
neighbors is like lending a friend money. 
He is your very good friend when the 
loan is made, but the minute you start 
to force collection friendship ceases. 
When normal trade is again resumed in 
a world at peace, do you think for one 
moment that Argentina will consent to 
an abrogation of this treaty and curtail- 
ment of her imports to this country after 
the war isover? Certainly not. To keep 
her friendship, the treaty will have to be 
continued at the expiration of the pres- 
ent 3-year commitment. Therein lies 
the fallacy in trying to “buy” good will. 
When this war is over and foreign na- 
tions continue to make America the 
dumping ground for their surplus farm 
products, these treaties will be a con- 
tributing factor to the greatest deflation 








and depression of American agriculture 
that this country has ever seen. 

The American farmer has lost his for- 
eign markets. Now he is to be further 
robbed of his home market. While he 
is forced to cut his acreage and produc- 
tion below what it takes to make a decent 
living, foreign farmers, who operate with- 
out such restrictions, are being encour- 
aged to export more and more of their 
farm products by this reduction in import 
duties. 

President Roosevelt terms this treaty 
with Argentina “a monument to the ways 
of peace.” 

He could have appropriately added, I 
think, that that monument also sym- 
bolizes the crucifixion of American agri- 
culture. 





America Should Be Made Self-Sufficient 
by Development of Its Natural Re- 
sources 
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ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now realizing to our sorrow the grievous 
mistake we have made in the past in not 
bringing to full development all of our 
own natural deposits of strategic, critical, 
and other materials, in order to make 
ourselves self-sufficient, not only in times 
of war but in peace as well. 

In the great uplands and mountains of 
the far West we have immense natural 
deposits awaiting development. We also 
have the greatest available potential 
hydroelectric power of any portion of 
the earth’s surface. In the Columbia 
River and its tributaries is locked up ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the potential 
hydroelectric power in America. The 
Grand Coulee project has now come into 
production with the first big turbine in 
operation producing enough kilowatts to 
furnish electricity for the city of Chicago. 
There are 17 additional turbines of like 
capacity in the project to be developed. 
Bonneville will be cperating to full ca- 
pacity when the turbines now authorized 
are completed. The Columbia River area 
will soon provide much of the aluminum 
which makes our air force possible. 

Another great deposit in this area 
which has been left idle in this great 
emergency is magnesite ore. It was only 
recently that we began to produce mag- 
nesium in the United States. Magnesium 
is much lighter than aluminum, and in 
many ways it is superior. Germany’s air 
force has been made possible by reason of 
its foresight in manufacturing this metal. 
It is reported that Germany is producing 
80,000,000 pounds of magnesium annually. 

By combining the great pool of electric 
energy produced at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee with the huge deposits of this ore 
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located strategically within the area, we 
may produce immense quantities of this 
light metal, which indeed may be the 
means of bringing success to our all-out 
defense efforts. 

Richard L. Neuberger, special writer 
on the Portland Oregonian, has recently 
discussed this whole subject at length in 
a most illuminating article appearing in 
the Sunday Oregonian, October 12, 1941. 
Under leave heretofore granted, I include 
this article as a part of my remarks. The 
article is as follows: 


[From the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
October 12, 1941} 


MaAGNEsIuM: Kry To Arr CoNnTROL?—PROCESS 
FOR REDUCTION OF MAGNESITE ORE, WHICH 
EXISTS IN VAST QUANTITIES IN NORTHWEST, 
DEVELOPED AT WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE, 
Orrers A New Source or FEATHERY METAL 
VALUABLE TO PLANE PROGRAM 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Long-range bombers over Berlin and 
fighter planes on the Russian battle front 
may be the key to the war, and aluminum is 
the key to the production of aircraft. That 
is why Americans have searched their house- 
holds for old pots and pans. Yet another 
metal soon may rival aluminum as the stra- 
tegic material in airplane output. That 
metal is magnesium, and its basic ingredients, 
magnesite ore and hydroelectricity, exist in 
vast quantities within the Pacific Northwest. 
No other region has such stores of both. 

In the basement of a red-brick building on 
the edge of the Washington State College 
campus, scientists under the direction of 
Henry A. Doerner, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, have perfected a method for 
turning a huge hill north of Spokane into 
sheets of metal which are lighter than alu- 
minum but equally as strong and resilient. 
Four years ago the scientists began their 
work. Today, with the democratic nations 
desperately in need of airplanes, they are 
ready. They have announced that the mag- 
nesite ore in Stevens County, of Washington, 
can be combined with Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee power to produce 24,000,000 pounds of 
magnesium annually. 


TESTS FINISHED IN TIME TO MEET CRISIS 


By a fortunate coincidence, the experi- 
ments at Washington State College have been 
completed just when they are needed most. 
They were authorized in 1937 by the State 
of Washington and the National Govern- 
ment. There was no thought then of military 
requirements, only how best to utilize the 
huge amounts of electricity soon to be avail- 
able at Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. 
Perhaps, they had thought, a magnesium 
industry, burning countless kilowatts of en- 
ergy, could somehow be developed in the 
Northwest. Now, in this hour of crisis, mag- 
nesium has become an essential element in 
the fight against Hitlerism. 

In the Washington State College power 
plant, located in the gully where a Northern 
Pacific branch line threads through the town 
of Pullman, is a mass of vats, retorts, coils, 
levers, and pipes. This is the pilot plant for 
the manufacture of magnesium. Experts now 
believe that its counterpart, enlarged several 
hundred times, can undertake large-scale 
operations. The pilot plant recently finished 
a test run which was pronounced a complete 
success. ‘We feel assured that the process 
will function efficiently,” said A. E. Drucker, 
dean of the Washington State School of 
Mines. He added that a $12,000,000 magne- 
sium factory in the vicinity of Spokane looms 
as an imminent possibility. 

“Magnesium,” explains Congressman 
CuHarLtes H. Leavy, of Washington, “is the 
magic metal of the future. To ignore such a 
metal at this time borders on dangerous 
precedent. Lighter planes mean greater speed 
and greater combat agility. Magnesium 
bombs, the plane’s cargo, are lighter than 
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those made from any other metal. Because 
it is not as heavy as aluminum, magnesium 
has numerous advantages over aluminum in 
airplane production. 

“Magnesium,” continues the Congressman, 
“is an absolute essential in the manufacture 
of munitions, in making tracer bullets, and 
as a principal ingredient in explosives. As a 
metal it is one-third lighter than aluminum, 
has an equal or greater tensile strength, and 
is used not alone in the production of air- 
planes, but also, because of its lightness, as 
casings for the great bombs that the planes 
carry. Germany has been manufacturing and 
using this wonderful metal most extensively, 
and as nearly as we can learn today is pro- 
ducing many times as much of it as we are.” 

Three men have been largely responsible 
for the magnesium experiments now in their 
final stage at Pullman. One is Mr. Doerner of 
the Bureau of Mines. He has been the ac- 
tive head of the enterprise. He built the 
pilot plant on which all hopes now rest. 
Dean Drucker of Washington State College 
gave the experiment a home and encouraged 
his school to put $17,000 into the venture. In 
the national capital Congressman LEAvy 
stressed the importance of the undertaking 
and in 1937 induced the Government to ap- 
propriate $75,000 for the construction of the 
pilot plant. 

Until a few months ago comparatively lit- 
tle magnesium was produced in the United 
States, although Germany long had been 
manufacturing the feathery metal for Goer- 
ing’s air force. This country turned out ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 pounds yearly; it was 
produced from brines and sea water and cost 
28 cents a pound. Now, Senator Mon C. 
WALLGREN, of Washington, contends that as 
a result of the Pullman experiments, the Na- 
tion can manufacture virtually unlimited 
quantities of magnesium at a cost of only 
10 cents a pound. “This new industry,” he 
says, “has tremendous potentialities for the 
future of the Pacific Northwest.” 

On the pine slopes of the Huckleberry 
Mountains, not many miles from Spokane, 
magnesite is quarried from the earth. It 
looks like any dolemite rock. It is reduced 
to a powdery ore. This ore, in turn, is trans- 
formed by the process developed at Wash- 
ington State College into a silvery metal. 
Long ago this metal became a vital part of 
the German Luftwaffe. Now, it is about to 
be fitted into the bombers and fighter planes 
of the democratic countries. As early as 
1935, production of magnesium on a huge 
scale in Germany hinted to Mr. Doerner 
and Dean Drucker that the Nazis were pre- 
paring for military conquest. 


PLANT PROJECTED BY KAISER FOR COULEE 
REGION 


Today in the United States only one pound 
of magnesium is manufactured to every 33 
pounds of aluminum. This will be largely 
changed if the methods and technique de- 
vised at Pullman are put to use. It is re- 
ported already that Henry J. Kaiser and his 
associates are planning a big magnesium 
plant in the neighborhood of Grand Coulee. 
William C. McIndoe, chemical engineer for 
the Bonneville power administration, fore- 
sees enormous magnesium production in this 
section of America as a result of raw ma- 
terials and plentiful water power. 

In the California town of Permanente a 
big magnesium plant is now under construc- 
tion. It will use hydrogen gas for cooling. 
This differs from the Pullman process, in 
which oil is used for the same purpose. Mr. 
Doerner believes that oil is infinitely pref- 
erable. In Austria a magnesium plant using 
hydrogen blew up. Several weeks ago at 
Permanente three men were burned to death 
in a hydrogen fire. The Pullman method 
completely eliminates this hazard, accord- 
ing to Mr. Doerner and Dean Drucker. 


METHOD DESIGNED TO UTILIZE NORTHWEST POWER 


The furnaces built at Washington State 
also involve many improvements. They were 
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constructed many times. Some of the mag- 
nesium produced had flaws. The furnaces 
were knocked down and built all over again. 
This is the part of the process where hydro- 
electric power is utilized. The ore is heated 
to an intense degree. Then it is cooled by 
oil. If the heating technique is not perfect, 
the magnesium will contain imperfections. 
It will not be a safe material for aircraft. 
That is why the scientists working at Pull- 
man pulled the furnace apart and went at it 
anew each time they encountered a “bug” 
in the process. 

“Five years ago,” explains Mr. Doerner, who 
is the real inventor of the Washington State 
method, “all magnesium metal was made 
from salts obtained from brine. Previous 
efforts to manufacture it from magnesite had 
failed to compete with the brine method. 
Then Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams 
tock form and it was realized that some 
means had to be devised for using the power 
soon to be generated. Metallurgical indus- 
tries using local raw materials seemed the 
most likely prospect. 

“The production of magnesium metal from 
magnesite appeared the most attractive pos- 
sibility, despite the fact that no economically 
feasible method then was known Now a 
process has been developed. The magnesium 
which we have produced in the pilot plant is 
high grade. It does not corrode; it does not 
disintegrate. We are certain that it is of as 
good quality as any magnesium produced 
anywhere in the world.” 

The United States Geological Survey has 
estimated that 7,000,000 tons of magnesite 
are locked in the forested hills of Stevens 
County. Using the Pullman method of ex- 
traction, Mr. Doerner thinks that this amount 
of magnesite ore will produce nearly 1,000,000 
tons of magnesium metal. At a production 
rate of 12,000,000 pounds annually, the sup- 
ply of ore thus would last approximately 160 
years. Even the most pessimistic observers 
believe that the present war will end within 
that time, and thus feel that the Washington 
State process will more than endure beyond 
the current emergency. All patents for the 
invention have been given to the college’s 
school of mines. 


SUBSTANCE FOUND MUCH LIGHTER THAN 
ALUMINUM 

Mr. Doerner, who is a small dark man with 
a long pipe constantly in his mouth, reached 
into his pocket and pulled out a disk of 
metal. “Feel it,” he suggested. The metal 
was light, almost feathery. It was obviously 
lighter than aluminum. It felt about like a 
Washington sales-tax token, although it was 
many times larger. “That’s magnesium,” 
said Mr. Doerner. “That’s the metal which 
may be the basis of one of the greatest indus- 
trial booms in Northwest history.” 

ARTICLE DESCRIBES SUCCESS OF PULLMAN PLANT 

Mr. McIndoe, of the Bonneville Administra- 
tion, recently pointed out in the magazine 
Chemical Industries that the work has pro- 
gressed so successfully at Pullman that all 
deposits of magnesite in the Columbia Basin 
may be considered sources of magnesium 
metal. Even low-grade ore, he believes, can 
be manufactured into high-quality magne- 
sium by this method. While the major de- 
posit of magnesite in the United States is in 
Stevens County, there aleo are other supplies 
of magnesite availabie. In the Bitterroot 
Mountains of Montana, near where Lewis and 
Clark crossed the Continental Divide, there 
are three or four large deposits. 

Another deposit of magnesite ore is in 
the Pit River area of northern California. 
Two deposits are in the southwestern corner 
of Oregon. One is above the deep canyon 
of the Rogue River, where that swift stream 
is joined by the Illinois River. Another is in 
the vicinity of the Oregon caves. These de- 
posits have not been examined in detail, but 
are considered reserves for the major deposit 
near Spokane. The Bonneville administra- 
tion has located all of them as part of its 


researches into new industries which might 
buy large amounts of hydroelectricity. 

Maj. R. F. Bessey, of the National Resources 
Planning Board, sees the magnesium indus- 
try as a vital factor in the development of 
the Northwest, not only during the national- 
defense effort but later. “In the post-defense 
period,” he predicts, “the use of magnesium 
will continue to be very important in air- 
craft and engine production, while use in 
transportation equipment, machinery, and 
building industries should increase material- 
ly. The development of the large magnesite 
deposits in northeastern Washington, with 
the use of Columbia River power as a con- 
tributing factor, will thus be a great factor 
in the development of resources and in the 
filling of the well-known deficiencies in man- 
ufacturing activity of the Pacific Northwest 
in peacetime.” 

The process perfected at Pullman is highly 
technical, but in its bare essentials it can be 
readily understood. The magnesite ore is re- 
duced to a crude concentrate and mixed with 
powdered coal. A hydraulic ram pounds it 
into an electric furnace, where kilowatts from 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee heat it to 4,000 
degrees Fahrenheit. This vaporizes the ore, 
which would burn instantly were it not cooled 
with a spray of oil as the vapor emerges from 
the furnace. The chilled vapor then becomes 
a thick, sludgy mud. 

VAPOR DISTILLED TO RENDER PURE MAGNESIUM 

The mud is centrifugally scrubbed. The 
vapor is collected in a condenser. Then the 
oil and magnesium are distilled separately 
and magnesium is thus produced. In this 
fashion, ore from the hills of the Columbia 
Basin may be turned into metal for flying 
fortresses and fighter planes. Germany is 
turning out 80,000,000 pounds of magnesium 
annually, according to Congressman Leavy. 
This production has helped make the Nazis 
the conquerors of their weaker neighbors. 
Perhaps a great magnésium industry in 
America may help to build planes to set those 
neighbors free. 

Until this year magnesium production in 
the United States amounted to little. The 
magnesium produced from brines was also 
inferior, say the experts, to the product pos- 
sible from the magnesite ore found near 
Spokane 

Mr. Doerner and Dean Drucker also insist 
that the Washington State magnesium proc- 
ess has an additional advantage over alumi- 
num. The bulk of the aluminum now pro- 
duced in the Nation is extracted from bauxite 
ore brought by ship from the Guineas. This 
requires valuable vessels needed for the all- 
important sea route to Britain. It also is a 
process dependent upon external sources of 
supply. Magnesium, however, can be pro- 
duced entirely from domestic materials— 
magnesite ore and Columbia River power. 





Mexico’s New Shrimp Industry Promotes 
Good-Neighbor Policy 
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PAMPHLET BY GEN. ABELARDO L. 
RODRIGUEZ 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked to insert in the Recorp the 
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reading matter from a pamphlet I have 
just received, headed, “Mexico’s New 
Shrimp Industry Promotes Good-Neigh- 
bor Policy.” 

This was announced by Gen. Abelardo 
L. Rodriguez, former President of Mexico. 

It should be noted that the fishing and 
shrimp industry that used to be in the 
hands of the Japanese in Baja California 
is now back in the hands of the Mexicans. 
This should remove a source of worry to 
this country in having any foreign power 
entrenched in that section. It should 
remove a source of misunderstanding be- 
tween this country and Japan, and a 
source of misunderstanding between this 
country and Mexico, and it should result 
in a good-neighbor feeling all around. 

The benefits do not stop here because 
all of the raw materials and many of the 
finished products that are needed by this 
and other industries developing in Baja 
California will be procured from this 
country. All told, former President 
Rodriguez and Mr. L. K. Small should be 
congratulated for that which they have 
done. 

It would be very interesting to every 
Member of this House to read what has 
taken place and is here described in this 
pamphlet: 

MEXICO’Ss NEW SHRIMP INDUSTRY 
GOOD-NEIGHBOR POLICY 

Mexico proudly announces a new industry. 

Proudly, because it is more than a new in- 
dustry, more than a successful new industry. 

Proudly, because it is a new national in- 
stitution, through which the Mexican busi- 
nessman and the Mexican worker are coming 
into their own. 

Proudly, because it is a new link in the 
good-neighbor policy of the Americas, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Under the leadership and guidance of Gen. 
Abelardo L. Rodriguez, former president of 
Mexico and former governor of Baja Cali- 
fornia, Mexico, this new lush business is 
burgeoning for Mexico and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

It is not altogether new. SBut it is largely 
new for Mexico. 

For many years the blue depths off the 
dune wastes of the Gulf of California yielded 
the finest 1nd most palatable shrimp in all 
the world, but the Japanese controlled the 
shrimp-taking under a concession. 

Now, under the farsightedness and astute 
judgment of General Rodriguez, the shrimp 
industry becomes wholly Mexican, lock, stock, 
and barrel. 

Back of all this is an intriguing story of 
international politics, and how they kept the 
world’s finest, crisp, lush shrimp from the 
tables of food lovers of the United States. 

Under the fascinating development of this 
same story is the explanation of how now 
these splendid ocean garden fresh products 
from the “pastures of the seas” will now be 
available to American diets. 

The story goes back nearly 10 years ago, 
when the Japanese started operations in Mex- 
ican waters under protection of a concession. 

Pishing fleets sailed the waters of the Gulf 
of California in search of the Ihuscious 
shrimp, and they sailed under the flag of 
the Rising Sun. 

Thus the Mexican was denied the just 
fruits of his toil. And the American was 
largely denied access to a splendid article of 
commerce. 

The present Mexican Government has de- 
cided that the shrimp industry shall be 
entirely controlled and operated by the Mexi- 
can people. 

Now, the picturesque shrimp-fishing fleets 
sail the deep blue waters of the Gulf of 
California under the proud banner of Mexico, 
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with Mexican crews and Mexican officers 
aboard, and the profits from the enterprise 
go largely to Mexican fishermen and work- 
ers. 

The shrimp and other sea products are 
stored for American distribution at San 
Diego, from which Mexico supplies part of 
the vast American market of 100,000,000 
pounds of shrimp consumed annually. 

Primarily responsible for guiding the des- 
tiny of the new Mexican industry is astute 
General Rodriguez, who controls the new 
companies, Cia. de Productos Marinos de 
Guaymas, S. A., and Pesquera de Topolo- 
bampo, S. de R. L. 

He has earned the description “socially 
conscious” because he insists on operating 
this new Mexican enterprise along lines of 
a new deal for fishermen, for industrial work- 
ers from the chief on down, and for the Mexi- 
can cooperatives with which he deals. 

Indeed, this colorful story, which has some 
amazing ramifications, was marked at its 
very first by the actions of General Rodriguez 
and fellow executives in substantially in- 
creasing the incomes of the Mexican workmen 
and cooperatives. 

Fair profit to Mexican workmen means 
healthier, happier conditions for the people 
of America’s neighbor to the south. 

In the colorful picture of this creation of 
a new industry, from the American side is 
L. K. Small, president of the Marine Products 
Co., exclusive American and Oriental distribu- 
tors of all fishery products from the western 
shores of Mexico controlled by General 
Rodriguez in his splendid efforts to strength- 
en the Mexican fishing industry. Small de- 
clared great progress is being made. 

In fact, the industry is mushrooming out 
amazingly under impetus of astute leader- 
ship. In addition to the full-scale operations 
at Guaymas a larger sharp-freezing plant is 
nearing completion at Topolobampo, operated 
by Pesquera de Topolobampo, S. de R. L. 

The fine new and bigger plant at Topolo- 
bampo, which is under the able management 
of Hector Ferreira, will start operations early 
in October and will have a capacity of 30 
tons. The most modern machinery has been 
purchased for freezing of the shrimp. 

The refrigerator motorship Ensenada, which 
is equipped with highly efficient refrigera- 
tion machinery and with a capacity of 200 
tons of frozen shrimp, which can be kept at 
a temperature of 5° below zero while in 
transit, will transport the frozen Ocean Gar- 
den Brand Shrimp from the Guaymas and 
Topolobampo plants in the Gulf of California 
to San Diego. 

Marine Products Co., at its recently ac- 
quired shrimp-storage headquarters at Han- 
cock and Harasthy Streets, San Diego, has en- 
tered into contracts for installation of sharp- 
freezing apparatus with cold-storage capacity 
of 300 tons. 

All facilities of twentieth century science 
are being used to insure swift delivery of the 
lush, crisp shrimp to American tables—sea 
fresh. 

The Guaymas and Topolobampo plants, 
which are considered the most modern sharp- 
freezing plants in North America, will have a 
total daily capacity of 50 tons of shrimp 
frozen at 45° below zero. The ice plants 
in connection can also produce 50 tons of 
ice in the same period. 

To get an idea of the care used to bring the 
shrimp to the table in crisp, delicious con- 
dition, one might follow the process used to 
protect the tasty tenderness. 

First carload of these products of the Gulf 
of California under Mexican operation crossed 
the international border at Nogales. The 
shrimp were packed in specially designed wax 
cartons. During the shipment, ice and 30- 
percent salt were used to bring the products 
to Los Angeles in excellent shape. 

Fastly adding to the company expansions, 
nine boats were acquired from Puget Sound 
interests. Eight of them are former fish 





boats to be equipped for trawling. The 
ninth vessel purchased by Cia. de Productos 
de Guaymas is the Ruby, former 132- by 34- 
foot transporter. 

Company officials in charge of the impres- 
sive expansion plans explained that of the 
nine new trawlers to be built at Guaymas, 
four will be 65 by 18 feet; the other five, 
56 by 15 feet. The hulls of the new craft, 
designed by J. G. Romero, follow the lines 
of the “baby” tuna clippers. 

Success of the company is making Guaymas 
a little boom town like not-so-distant San 
Diego. 

It has led to another recently developed 
enterprise under General Rodriguez’ able 
direction. This is the Proveedora de Buques, 
which will handle the purchases of supplies 
for the new undertakings. Gabriel Miihe, 
Jr., former purchasing agent for several can- 
neries controlled by General Rodriguez, is the 
manager. 

All this development comes about as a 
climax to the past decade during which the 
shrimp industry of the west coast of Mexico 
has boomed from a fishery of minor im- 
portance to one of the leading sources of food 
supplies in Mexico. 

For a long time it was believed by native 
fishermen that the shrimp (penaeus styliros- 
tris) could only be found in inland waters 
and lagoons. Therefore, it was exploited on 
a comparatively small scale and in the dry 
form only. It was not until the end of 1928 
that Fred E. Lewellyn and American fisher- 
men from the Florida coast demonstrated 
that in the outside waters of the coast of 
Sonora and Sinaloa was located the biggest 
and finest shrimp fisheries in the Americas. 

It was the policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment during which time the Japanese firm 
was active to have the Nipponese teach the 
native fishermen and have the contracts made 
in such a manner that the cooperatives could 
eventually buy the equipment. The Japa- 
nese promised to make this possible, Mexi- 
can Officials said, but protracted delay on 
the part of the Japanese in carrying out the 
promise led in 1940 to the Mexican Govern- 
ment canceling all permits to foreign in- 
terests. 

This paved the way for the present Mexican 
control of the fishing industry. 

Productos Marinos de Guaymas, S. A., and 
Pesquera de ‘Lopolobampo, S. de R. L., are 
financed entirely with Mexican capital. 

Productos Marinos de Guaymas, S. A., 
started with a capital of two and one-half 
million pesos, and this will be increased pro- 
portionately in future years with needs of 
the industry. 

The Mexican company’s contracts with co- 
operatives are much more favorable to the 
cooperatives than were the Japanese. 

Under the new arrangement the coopera- 
tives will realize more per kilo of shrimp de- 
livered to the company and will also partici- 
pate in the profits of the company. Still 
another advantage under the contracts is the 
financing of the cooperatives’ equipment by 
the company. 

Officers of the enterprising Productos Ma- 
rinos de Guaymas, S. A., are: Luis G. Davila, 
president; General Rodriguez, vice president; 
Alberto Cubillas, secretary; Alfonso Zaragoza, 
treasurer; Diego Martinez Corona, Angel Mu- 
rillo, Juan Bulle, and Hernando de Cima, 
directors, and Alejandro C. Iberri, comisario. 
Hernando de Cima is general manager. 

Scope of activities under General Rodri- 
guez’ direction makes him the largest factor 
in the Mexican fishing industry on the west 
coast. 

Prominent among such activities are can- 
neries at four points on the west coast in 
Lower California, one of which—the Pesquera 
del Pacifico sardine and mackerel cannery at 
Sauzal—is the largest producer of canned fish 
in Mexico. 

Other Rodriguez enterprises include a tuna 
and abalone cannery at Cedros Island, a 
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smaller plant at nearby Bahia Tortugas for 
the canning of abalones only, and the Cape 
San Lucas tuna cannery now managed by 
Romeo Jiminez Cabral. 





After the War—What? 
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HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ARTICLE BY R. M. DENNIS 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
R. M. Dennis: 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 
(By R. M. Dennis, tax consultant) 


Many men in business are of the opinion 
that after the war we will very likely find cur- 
selves in an economic condition at least as 
depressed as that which prevailed after the 
boom of 1929 and prior years, to say nothing 
of the greatly increased tax load. 

Assuming that such will be the case, are 
we to jump at the conclusion that the post- 
war era will be one in which we will have 
nothing but dismal business failures? We 
think not. Wherever free people congregate, 
commerce in some form or other will exis*-— 
history tells us that. And wherever come 
merce survives there will alvays be certain 
individuals with vision, ability, courage, and 
some good luck, of course, who will make 
money while others will fail. 

There are many instances of outstanding 
successes that were made during the last de- 
pression in the face of extremely adverse con- 
ditions. A good example is that of the de- 
velopment of Bell Gardens, a growing com- 
munity in our own Los Angeles area. This 
is a vivid case of doing something that the 
experts said could not be done. It is a story 
we believe to be well worth passing on at 
this time, as it should be an inspiration to 
those of us who are a little too pessimistic 
for our own good. 

Can you conceive of anyone being able to 
develop a community of 30,000 population 
during a time when the best authorities on 
real-estate development thought it was im- 
possible to successfully sell any kinc of real 
estate, and who were of the cpinion that to 
start the development of a new district dur- 
ing the height of a depression would be 
financial suicide? 

Fantastic as it may seem, that is exactly 
what O. C. Beck, a community developer of 
some 20 years’ experience, actually accome- 
plished. And that is the business success 
we are about to relate. 

Mr. Beck conceived the idea that, with the 
proper supervision and organization, real 
estate could be sold successfully, with a smavf 
down payment of only $20, and monthly pay- 
ments of $10, including interest. Thus a poor 
man making as little as $80 per month could 
have a sufficient amount of money from his 
income to make his $10 monthly payments 
and still have $70 per month for groceries, in- 
cidental living expenses, and occasional ime- 
provements to his small home. 

It was on the 16th day of January 1933, just 
2 months prior to the time that the President 
of the United States declared a bank holiday, 
and the stock market tumbled to its lowest 
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depth, that Mr. Beck put his idea in practice 
by opening a small real-estate tract office in 
the center of a Japanese truck garden district 
and named the district “Growing Bell Gar- 
Gens.” As a result of a few classified adver- 
tisements in the Los Angeles daily newspapers, 
within a period cf 30 days approximately 50 
families purchased large lots and with their 
own funds and with the help of their friends 
built their own small homes, which was the 
start of this great development. 

At this time it became necessary that these 
50 families have some place where they could 
buy a few groceries, bottled milk, etc., and 
since there was only one street on the property 
it was apparent that one of these 50 families 
would have to be convinced that they were 
capable of entering into a business with little 
or no finances. The man who was selected for 
this undertaking lived with his wife in a smail 
two-room house which their two married sons 
had built for them. We will call him Mr. 
Garden. He was a baker by trade, but because 
of his 65 years was unable to get a job and he 
and his wife had to depend on their children 
for support. 

Here was Mr. Garden, with nothing to do, 
50 he was elected to become the first mer- 
chant of this great development. Mr. Beck, 
after much persuasion, convinced Mr. Garden 
that if he could borrow $16, this money would 
be sufficient to buy a few bottles of milk and 
some canned goods. It was pointed out to 
Mr. Garden that he could move his furniture 
into one of his two rooms, put up a few 
shelves, secure from the wholesale house a 
number of cartons to put on the shelves, and 
that he would then be ready to put a sign 
on the outside of his home, stating that 
groceries were for sale. It took approximately 
30 days for Mr. Beck to convince Mr. Garden 
that he would make a good merchant, and 
that he could eventually make a living for 
his wife and himself. It then took approxi- 
mately another 30 days for Mr. Garden to 
borrow the $16 after which time the grocery 
store was opened. 

By using the $16 as a revolving fund, Mr. 
Garden was able to gradually increase his 
stock until it became necessary to use the 
entire home for a store. At this time another 
room was added to the store for living quar- 
ters, and this continued on for a period of 7 
years, at the end of which, Mr. Garden had a 
building 50 by 100, with modern refrigerated 
showcases and a complete grocery and meat- 
market establishment. He built a modern 
six-room home, purchased two valuable cor- 
ners, built a bungalow court, sold his business 
and retired. He was able to loan his sons, 
who had originally helped him, money to build 
themselves new homes, and now spends most 
of his time fishing; so for Mr. Garden, life 
began at 65, and independence on a capital 
investment of $16—borrowed. 

During the early part of this development, 
in 1933, Mr. Beck discovered that many fam- 
ilies, who were no longer able to pay monthly 

entals of $50 and $75, were willing to pioneer, 
t& move into a very small home that they 
could actually pay for and call their own. 
Thousands of these families now have their 
small, modern homes, all paid for, and by their 
past experience have become thrifty and are 
saving a sufficient amount of money so that 
they will have a good chance of going through 
the next depression without experiencing as 
many hardships as they might otherwise have 
had to face 

It was not until 1935 that finances were 
available for building purposes in this dis- 
trict, after which time the banks and build- 
ing and loan associations were eager to loan 
a sufficient amount of money to build low- 
cost housing. The so-called mass production 
of low-cost modern homes, however, was not 
started by the O. C. Beck organization until 
1939. During the past 12 months they have 
successfully built and sold more than 750 of 
these homes, ranging in price from $1,985 to 
$2,895, with a down payment of $95 and 


monthly payments of $20 to $23, including 
interest. They are sold only to occupied 
owners who have good credit rating and are 
steadily employed. The monthly payments 
are much lower than these homes would rent. 
Again Mr. Beck had in mind that no matter 
what happens after the war, these families 
will be in a better position as home owners 
or home buyers than they would be as renters. 

The degree of success that this develop- 
ment has achieved may be readily appreci- 
ated by the following bird's-eye view of that 
community. Bell Gardens today has three 
large elementary schools and a junior high 
school. A 25-acre site has been purchased 
for a senior high school, and two additional 
sites have been purchased for elementary 
schools. This school program, when com- 
pleted, will give the district five elementary 
schools, a junior high school, and a senior 
high school. A site of 20 acres has been pur- 
chased for a public park. There are churches 
of all denominations, and, we believe, more 
churches than any other district of its size 
in California. The business district has been 
developed sufficiently to accommodate the 
80,000 population. Good transportation is 
available by bus every 20 minutes to Hunt- 
ington Park and Los Angeles. Bell Gardens 
covers an area of approximately 4,000 acres, 
adjacent to the metropolitan district of Los 
Angeles. The community is unincorporated, 
and there are miles of well-maintained 
streets, two United States post offices, county 
fire department, county health department, 
county building department, and the district 
is policed by the county sheriff's office, with 
radio cars; in fact Bell Gardens is a com- 
plete, modern, independent community, de- 
veloped by the O. C. Beck organization, 
founded during the height of a depression 
and completed in a period of 8 years. 

Thus ends this success story. Whether 
similar opportunities will ever present them- 
selves again is something no one knows. Per- 
haps by the time this article is printed this 
country will be at war, or maybe the war 
will then have ended. No one can predict 
what next surprise fate has in store for us. 
Regardless of what happens, let us bear in 
mind that if Mr. Beck could successfully sell 
real estate at $20 down and that if Mr. 
Garden could start in business with a capital 
of $16, and make a go of it, chances are that 
there will always be something for each of 
us to turn to, providing that we are not 
afraid to take a chance and have the de- 
termination to carry our plans through to 
completion. 





Victory or Defeat 
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ARTICLE FROM JOHNSTOWN (PA.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune of October 
14, 1941: 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Tribune of 

October 14, 1941] 
VICTORY OR DEFEAT 


Americans are learning, the hard way, that 
the Nation cannot serve as the “arsenal of 
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nagar without sacrifices all along the 
e. 

Virtually no phase of American life has 
been left untouched by the all-out effort to 
provide the tools for the defeat of Hitler and 
his henchmen. 

Taxes are mounting, and will go even 
higher. 

The cost of living is skyrocketing. 

Consumers goods are becoming increas- 
ingly harder to buy. Production of autos, 
refrigerators, ranges, electrical and plumbing 
equipment, to list only a few, is being sliced 
to divert vital materials to the defense 
economy. 

Installment buying has been restricted. 
Further chceks are indicated. 

Civilian construction work is to be car- 
ried on only with the sanction of the Office 
of Production Management. 

Industrial dislocations as the result of the 
shift from a peacetime to a wartime econ- 
omy are forcing thousands into idleness. 
Even greater disturbances are in prospect. 

The small manufacturer is experiencing 
difficulty in obtaining materials to carry on 
his processes. Many have been forced to 
close up shop. Many more will be smothered 
as the production effort shifts from second 
into high gear. 

Everyday products, products which before 
the war were bywords in homes throughout 
the land, are unavailable. Maker and con- 
sumer alike are turning to substitutes. New 
materials are taking the place of old—some 
permanently. 

Buying habits are being revolutionized 
overnight. 

Social changes, even more far-reaching 
than those experienced during the last war, 
are becoming daily more evident. 

Fashions are feeling the war’s influence. 

Music, art, literature, drama—all bear the 
stamp of Mars. 

And the changes are merely beginning. 
Tomorrow, next week, next month, next year 
will see vaster alterations in life as we 
know it. 

The country is moving at a dizzy pace, 
along an uncharted road. Only the goal is 
clear: The preservation of the American way. 
The price of victory is great, yes, but the 
penalty of defeat is greater. 





National Defense and the Lend-Lease 
Policy 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 16, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON VITO MARCAN- 
TONIO, OF NEW YORK 





Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on October 11, 
1941; 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audience, 
yesterday afternoon, October 10, along with 
the overwhelming majority of my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives, I voted in 
favor of appropriating almost six billions 
of our dollars for the purpose of lending and 
leasing materials of war to those nations 
fighting Hitlerism. I did so because the 
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defense of America, of our national inde- 
pendence, and our freedom, requires the 
military defeat of Hitler at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and the victory of the armies 
fighting Hitler depends to the entire extent 
on speedy and effective aid from America. 

Eight months ago, on February 18, I 
voted against a similar appropriation provided 
for the first lend-lease bill. The world of 
February 18 was vastly different from the 
world of October 10. 

On February 18, the world was witnessing 
a war between two axes, the Wall Street- 
Downing Street axis arrayed against the 
Rome-Tokio-Berlin axis, both axes engaged 
in war for empire, for the domination of con- 
quered countries and the exploitation of more 
and more people. On February 18, it was the 
duty of all believers in democracy to oppose 
imperialism and fascism, irrespective of their 
national character. On February 18, America’s 
best defense rested not on a war of im- 
perialist aggression but on a people’s unity 
for a democratic peace. 

That was so on February 18, in a world 
in which the United States was not in mili- 
tary danger, and therefore Americans in- 
terested in the defense of our country could 
challenge and oppose a program, which, at 
that time, could only have meant war for 
imperialist aims. 

We knew then, as we know now, that the 
Adolf Hitler plan for world conquest can 
never be carried out so long as the United 
States and the Soviet Union remain uncon- 
quered. We knew then, as we know now, 
that the conquest of one of these nations 
would make the conquest of the other almost 
a certainty. Therefore, the realities of a 
world in which one of these nations is in- 
vaded make obvious the impossibility of a 
democratic peace and demand a military 
victory over nazi-ism. 

Hence, on October 10, we Americans, con- 
fronted with a military danger to our na- 
tional existence which is a result of the Nazi 
invasion of the Soviet Union, must unite for 
all-out defense of our Nation, must unite be- 
hind the policy of all-out aid to the armies 
fighting Hitler—armies which today consti- 
tute America’s first line of defense. 

I have no patience with the argument 
that Adolf Hitler made an attack on the 
Soviet Union in desperation, that the in- 
vasion was the act of a madman. A cold- 
blooded appraisal of the situation makes it 
obvious that the invasion of the Soviet Union 
is a part of Hitler’s scheme of world con- 
quest. He himself has told the German 
people that so long as the Soviet Union exists 
he cannot carry out his plan. He cannot send 
an expeditionary force to Dakar or to any 
part of the Western Hemisphere so long as 
there exists a powerful, well-armed Soviet 
Union. 

Hitler knows that world conquest is im- 
possible without defeating the United States; 
and he knows also that the defeat of the 
United States is impossible without first 
crushing the Soviet Union. 

A conquered Soviet Russia would mean 
the establishment of a Nazi bridgehead with- 
in rowboat distance of our northwestern 
shores—Alaska. A conquered Soviet Russia 
would mean a Nazi-controlled Japan, com- 
pelled to do the bidding of Adolf Hitler. 
Japan, after a Hitler conquest of Russia, 
would be in a military position similar to 
that which now exists between Germany 
and Italy caused by Hitler’s conquest of 
Austria. 

We would no longer be dealing with a 
Fascist Japan, serving the interests of Japa- 
nese Fascists—which is bad enough; but we 
would be confronted with a Fascist Japan 
doing the slavelike bidding of Adolf Hitler, 
which Benito Mussolini is now doing. 

A conquered Russia would also lead to 
the ideological conquest of the United States. 
Our land would be prepared for the physical 
blows, just as France was made ready. A 


victorious Hitler in Russia, with all of the 
tremendous resources of Russia at his com- 
mand, would make it possible for Hitler’s 
collaborators in the United States and in 
England to preach defeatism, using Hitler’s 
new strength to undermine both England 
and America to bring about collaboration 
with Hitler—collaboration which would be 
tantamount to capitulation. 

Already the appeasers are preaching de- 
featism, predicting the imminent collapse of 
the Soviet Army, trying to deny the power 
of that army and its heroic resistance. They 
are preaching this defeatism and at the same 
time using it as an argument against the 
shipment of war supplies to Soviet Russia, 
claiming that Soviet resistance will be broken 
before the supplies reach Russia. 

This is exactly what Hitler himself is say- 
ing. This is the story given to the news- 
papermen in the Berlin propaganda office at 10 
o’clock every morning. Certainly, Hitler 
would have us believe that it is useless to 
help Russia, that it is useless to try to op- 
pose him. Certainly, Hitler would like us to 
refuse aid to the nations fighting against 
him, because he knows that the vast natural 
and industrial resources of the United States 
can supply the Russian and British armies 
with planes and tanks and guns to crush his 
army and destroy his plan for world con- 
quest. 

The American people repudiate the attempt 
of Hitler’s agents to confuse them and divide 
them. The American people know that a 
Hitler victory over the Soviet Union will 
strengthen him‘and bring the threat of mili- 
tary invasion to our very shores. Knowing 
this, we have agreed that aid to Russia—as 
well as to Britain, China, and all other na- 
tions engaged in the battle against Hitler- 
ism is essential to our own national defense. 
We shall continue to defeat every attempt to 
sabotage this national defense by appeasers, 
agents of Hitler, who are advocating peace 
with the Nazis—a peace which means capitu- 
lation to the Nazis. 

However, it is obviously not enough for us 
simply to appropriate funds in order to beat 
Hitler; it is not enough for us simply to 
manufacture the necessary supplies of war. 
It is essential that we as a nation see to it 
that our materials are delivered safely to the 
battlefront. 

Yes, we must rush all-out aid to the scene 
of battle. We must take all steps necessary 
to guarantee delivery of this aid to the bat- 
tle front, and by this I mean, not only shoot- 
ing the rattlesnakes out of the sea but also 
bombarding, with our own Navy and air 
force, every bit of the Nazi German seacoast, 
for every bit of our aid which the Nazis may 
send to the bottom of the sea. 

Knowing that we must protect our maté- 
riel of war on its way to Britain, the Soviet 
Union, China, and the other nations fighting 
Hitlerism, I welcome the President’s rétom- 
mendation that Congress repeal that section 
of the Neutrality Act which prohibits the 
arming of American-flag ships engaged in 
foreign commerce. We should arm these 
ships, making it possible for them to fight 
back if they are attacked by Nazi raiders. 

All of us know very well that no merchant 
ship, no matter how well armed, can stand 
up against Nazi submarines and warships. 
No deep knowledge of naval tactics is neces- 
sary for us to know that the Nazi Navy can 
and will continue the attempt to destroy 
our merchant ships carrying our war sup- 
plies to Hitler’s enemies. 

Therefore, we must repeal not just one sec- 
tion of the Neutrality Act but the entire 
Neutrality Act. If we are to face the realities 
of the day; if we are to pursue a policy which 
will be effective now, in October 1941, if we 
are to carry our lend-lease policy to its logi- 
cal conclusion and make effective the bil- 
lions we are spending on armaments for the 
nations fighting Hitler—which are today our 
first line of defense—then we must cast off 
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the Neutrality Act and give full protection 
to the war supplies we are shipping abroad. 
This means convoying our merchant ships; 
this means using our Navy and our air force 
against the Nazi rattlesnakes. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, the most critical battle of Hitler’s 
career, the most critical battle of this cen- 
tury, the most critical battle in defense of 
America—in defense of our interests and of 
our national existence—is taking place today 
on the road to Moscow. Hitler knows this. 
He told this to the German people in his 
speech a week ago, and he is throwing the full 
weight of his tremendous military machine 
into this battle for Moscow. 

We Americans must see to it that our full 
weight is thrown into this battle against 
Hitler now—yes, today. But this I mean the 
full weight of our mighty natural resources 
and of the armaments flowing from our fac- 
tories. Planes, tanks, guns, and ammunition 
must be rushed to the Soviet Union and, as 
I have said before, they must be delivered 
safely to the scene of battle, guarded on the 
way by our Navy and our air force. 

Even more than that must be done to 
guarantee the defeat of Hitler in his Russian 
adventure. I advocate the immediate estab- 
lishment of a western front, an attack against 
Hitler on the continent of Europe, and, since 
the British alone are not establishing that 
necessary western front, the armed forces 
of the United States of America should be 
joined with the British in a European cam- 
paign which will divert Nazi forces from Rus- 
sia and will provide the second arm of a giant 
pincers which will crush Hitler once and for 
all. This—again I say—must be done in the 
interests of our own national defense. 





Un-American Gag Procedure Limiting 
Hearings on Neutrality Act 
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HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
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TELEGRAM FROM PROF. L. T. MERRILL, 
BELOIT, WIS. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include a telegram sent to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the House by L. T. Merrill, professor 
of American history, of Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis., protesting against the tac- 
tics of the majority members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in limiting 
the hearings on the Neutrality Act, as 
follows: 


Congressman Sot BLoom, 
Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C.: 

In your officially published Story of the 
Constitution you say the founding fathers 
“saw the light of liberty dying in America” 
and framed the Constitution to “make our 
liberties secure.” 

Your Foreign Affairs Committee helps snuff 
the light of liberty if it insists on un-American 
gag procedure limiting hearings on wrecking 
Neutrality Act to 2 days and hiding officiai 
testimony behind screen of secrecy. 

Do such tactics reflect official fear of rising 
public opinion against executive maneuvers 
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and subterfuges shoving Nation toward unde- 
clared war opposed by the people? 

Emphatic popular mandate given in August 
congressional elections in this First Wisconsin 
District might well give warning that if 
. Americans generally could vote this Novem- 
ber instead of in 1942, ballots would roll up 
vigorous protest against short-circuiting dem- 
ocratic processes, doing violence to the Con- 
stitution, and flouting Jefferson’s declaration 
that governments derive their just powers 
only from consent of the governed. 

L. T. MERRILL, 
Professor of American History, Beloit College. 





Neutrality or War 
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HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the pending change proposed 
in the Neutrality Act is to strike out sec- 
tion 6 of Public Resolution 54 of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

The result will be the arming of Amer- 
ican commercial vessels engaging in for- 
eign commerce. 

At first examination, it does not appear 
to be unreasonable. A study of this pro- 
posal leads me to believe (1) that it will 
not safeguard our ships or crews, (2) that 
it will prcbably lead us into the war as a 
belligerent nation. 

Our merchant ships are slew, compara- 
tively large, unarmored against attack 
from sea or air, the crews untrained for 
battle, and simply mounting a gun or 
guns on their decks would add to their 
danger without, in any comparable de- 
gree, strengthening them against an at- 
tack. 

Consideration for our seamen and our 
ships prompts me to reject this arming 
of our merchant ships. 

Under international law the incident of 
an armed neutral ship running a block- 
ade and being sunk is not of itself an 
act of war. But I feel confident that a 
repetition of such incidents would so in- 
flame the American people and arouse 
their national pride and potentially war- 
like spirit that as a result war would be 
declared by this country. 

Then the question arises: Is it pref- 
erable for the United States to go to 
war? Europe is in an abnormal state 
as a consequence of revolutionary vio- 
lence. The restoration of the European 
people to a just and tranquil order of 
society is essentially a problem for the 
intellect and the spirit. I do not believe 
that we as a nation can accomplish it 
simply by force. The great influence 
which we exert over all the people of the 
world would be reduced to a fraction if we 
elected to become another totalitarian 
belligerent, which we would become if we 
undertake to invade and conquer Europe 
by force of arms. 

Then the question arises: ‘“‘Would en- 
trance into the war now aid the defense 
of the United States?” I do not believe 


so. We are already furnishing arms 
generously to nations which need them 
to meet aggression. We are preparing 
the greatest navy and air force of any 
nation in the world. When we come to 
a consideration of the defense and safety 
of the United States and this hemisphere, 
it is better to engage a potential enemy 
where we can bomb and destroy his 
transports crossing the ocean, than for 
us to cross the ocean and force a land- 
ing in the face of an air power based on 
land. 

Therefore, I conclude that our mer- 
chant ships and crews are not made safer 
but are more jeopardized by the amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act; that it would 
lead to a war of invasion on our part; 
and that such war is undesirable, both 
out of consideration for the good we can 
accomplish for the world and the security 
and progress of our Nation and our na- 
tional interests. 





Answering an Assault on Free Speech 
and the Democratic Processes of Gov- 
ernment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 15, 1941 


LETTER OF HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, OF 
IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
submitted herewith for the consideration 
of the Members of Congress the reply 
which I have made to an article appear- 
ing on the front page of the Sunday, Oc- 
tober 12, Washington Post, attacking the 
franking privilege of the Members of 
Congress. My reply appeared on page 15 
of today’s issue of the Washington Post, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post] 
FRANKING PRIVILEGE 
A CONGRESSMAN’S VIEWPOINT 


The following discussion of the congres- 
sional franking privilege is by Representative 
ComprTon I. WHITE (Democrat), of Idaho, who 
writes, in a letter to the Washington Post: 

“In answer to your article appearing on the 
front page of your Sunday issue, October 12, 
attacking the rights of the Members of Con- 
gress to distribute matter printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, under the heading ‘Gigan- 
tic Conspiracy,’ permit me to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the most vital process in 
the Government of our democracy is the dis- 
semination of information concerning na- 
tional affairs and the deliberations of the 
representatives of the people comprising the 
membership of Congress—a principle of gov- 
ernment that is inherent with liberty, justice, 
and human progress, a principle that was 
fundamental in the great governments that 
have flourished in the civilizations of the 
past. 

“Today this greatest safeguard to our dem- 
ocratic form of government is being ruth- 
lessly assaulted by the same element that 
has taken over control of the channels of 
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publicity in this country and is closely allied 
with the international financiers that appear 
to be using every subterfuge to force the 
American people into the European war. 

“We believe that the newspapers of this 
country owe it as a duty to their readers and 
to the American people to print the truth 
and to present facts for fair consideration in 
order that the public may form an intelligent 
opinion. 

“This brings us to the policy being fol- 
lowed by the Post, a leading newspaper 
printed here at the seat of government. A 
front-page article in the Sunday issue, Octo- 
ber 12, states: 

“‘*Adolf Hitler is using the United States 
mail—postage free—to send his propaganda 
to millions of American citizens. Officials 
investigating declare it is the most gigantic 
mail conspiracy in history. * * * The 
German agents did not have to set up the 
machincry that does their work. The Con- 
gress—determined to do what it pleased with 
the franking privilege, without publicity or 
accounting—did that.’ 

“The Post goes on to say: 

“ ‘The Post Office Department handled about 
45,000,000 pieces of franked mail in the last 
fiscal year reported. But only 20,000,000 of 
them was sent from Washington, where the 
Members have their offices. So, many a “bulk 
package of franked articles” must have gone 
to other cities. 

“What a set-up for Dr. Goebbels. How 
Berlin must have chortled over its possibili- 
ties. And how funny it must seem today to 
the Wilhelmstrasse that the American grand 
juries and prosecutors are only now beginning 
to act.’ 

“The Post—the champion of the freedom 
of the press, enjoying all the liberties, privi- 
leges, and protection vouchsafed by this great 
representative form of government—has the 
effrontery in a campaign to influence the 
Members of Congress and the people they 
represent, to say in this same article: 

“The speech a Member made, or slipped 
into the Recorp, for the Nazi machine, did 
not have to label itself, “German propa- 
ganda.” * * * The records of both the 
Printing Office and the folding rooms are 
confidential. The policy of these offices pro- 
tects the “privacy” of the Members’ or- 
ders. * * * So no embarrassing ques- 
tions can be asked about the loads the heavy 
trucks haul every hour of the day from the 
House and Senate Office Buildings. * * * 
Jealous of the franking privilege, the Con- 
gress, which requires sworn statements from 
Executive departments about their free mail, 
provided no publicity about congressional 
mailings.’ ” 

“To anyone familiar with the facts con- 
cerning the franking of departmental and 
congressional mail and the principle of gov- 
ernment under attack, it would appear 
that The Post article must have been written 
for the unthinking. 

“In the first place, the present position 
that has been attained by this Nation among 
the powers of the earth must be credited 
chiefly to the enlightenment of its people 
and the intelligence of the electorate through 
knowledge obtained by the dissemination of 
information to all classes of our citizens 
which has created an informed public opin- 
ion to direct the course of our Government 
in the upbuilding of the great American com- 
monwealth, a plan that has safeguarded 
American ideals and the American way of 
living through the exercise of the control of 
government by its people as provided in our 
Constitution. 

“In this democracy every citizen has a 
voice in our Government, speaking through 
their duly elected representatives in the 
House and in the Senate of the Congress. 
The knowledge of the proceedings of the 
Congress obtained through the record of the 
deliberations of its Members is the greatest 
safeguard to our form of government. A 
record of these proceedings is published and 
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is available to all through the columns of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD—which has been ex- 
panded to chronicle not only the proceedings 
of the two branches of Congress, but to record 
the various expressions of public sentiment 
of all classes of people from all sections of 
the country, embracing all shades of public 
opinion through the medium of permitting 
Members of Congress to insert statements ob- 
tained from various sources with the exten- 
sion of their remarks in the Recorp. 

“So we find the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
its present form one of the most complete 
presentations of public opinion in the Na- 
tion—opinion which is a large, if not con- 
troliing, factor in shaping the policies and 
legislative programs of our Government. 

“This record being made from day to day 
when Congress is in session on the whole 
will throughout the ages be an invaluable 
exposition of public opinion and the in- 
fluences that have shaped the course of our 
Government for good or ill in dealing with 
human affairs. 

“To provide for the dissemination of in- 
formation and the enlightenment of the elec- 
torate the Congress has wisely provided that 
the matter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp can be distributed through the chan- 
nels of the mail provided the material dis- 
tributed is not printed at Government ex- 
pense. In carrying out the ideals of our 
Government and the purposes of our Con- 
stitution, it is unthinkable that anyone or 
any organization with the welfare of our 
country at heart would attack and seek to 
discredit this most vital process of our 
democracy. Yet your Washington Post, the 
great morning daily newspaper, that seeks the 
exalted position of being the leading publi- 
cation at our National Capital, in an at- 
tempt to mold public opinion and to shape 
the course of our Government, has the ef- 
frontery to attack the Members of Congress 
in the exercise of their constitutional func- 
tion to speak for their constituents and 
distribute the record of their deliberations 
to the people of this country. 

“In observing the past records of this 
newspaper, domiciled at the seat of our Gov- 
ernment, enjoying the advantage in many 
cases of the first access to membership of the 
several departments of Government, includ- 
ing the legislative branches, it has been dis- 
concerting to witness its presentation of the 
news and biased editorial policies in an effort 
to shape the policy of our Government and 
to divert the course of our democracy. 

“The Post is bold indeed in the conduct of 
its campaign to influence the Congress, that 
would close the main channel for the dissem- 
ination of information concerning the con- 
duct of our Government and the formulation 
of its policies. In considering the duties of 
a@ newspaper, it is my conception that the 
newspapers owe a duty to their subscribers 
to tell the truth and that they have an obli- 
gation to the American people to adhere to 
the facts in printing news concerning the 
Government. The Post evidently seeks to 
undermine the very principles on which its 
security rests—the freedom of the press.” 





Ill-balanced Tax Burdens 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Federal income taxpayers of Wyo- 





ming and other States file their returns 
for 1941, they will feel the weight of an 
extra tax burden caused by the further 
lowering of exemptions. The lowering of 
these exemptions will raise an additional 
revenue of about $303,000,000, but a larger 
sum, $329,000,000, could have been raised 
merely by adopting the proposal to re- 
quire joint returns of husbands and 
wives. This proposal would have affected 
less than 5 percent of all taxpayers and 
only families whose income is over $4,000 
a year. I regret very much that the 
House voted it down. 

Exemptions should not be lowered until 
other sources of revenue have been ex- 
hausted. For my part, I will have no 
share in the effort to shift the tax burden 
from those more able to pay onto those 
less able. When the matter comes up 
again, my vote will be for those who, 
because of family needs, ought to have as 
much exemption as possible. 





An Experienced Seaman Writes on Ship 
Arming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


LETTER FROM CONSTITUENT 





Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert a letter from a constituent of mine 
which impressed me very much. While 
these expressions are his own, they are 
based upon 50 years of seagoing experi- 
ence and for that reason are certainly 
entitled to the most careful considera- 
tion. 

PHILADELPHIA, October 12, 1941. 
The Honorable Hucu Scort, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Scott: In regard to the so- 
called arming of our merchant ships I will 
make my story short because I believe every- 
body in Washington is too busy to read long 
letters. First, I have been a chief officer of 
Steamships for 50 years, and I know as much 
about steamships as the average person who 
has had that length of sea experience, so 
I know what I am talking about. Of course, 
our ships have the right to go anywhere in 
the world where there is water enough to 
float said ship. Anyone who has been at 
sea for 50 years knows this to be fact. Well, 
then, if our—or my—Government is only 
going to put a gun forward and one gun aft, 
they might just as well not put any gun 
aboard, for two guns are less than nothing. 
You might as well shoot codfish balls instead 
of the real ball for all the protection it would 
be to the ship. I think everyone knows we 
have a Navy that was always understood to 
convoy our ships, so why send our ships to 
meet the same fate as the British merchant- 
men? Every ship that came in to New York 
that flew the British flag had a gun forward 
and aft, and what good did it do for saving 
the crew and ship? You know how many 
ships of the British merchant marine have 
been sunk, and all had two guns. AsI said 
before, I believe our ships should go wher- 
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ever they are sent, but to send them directly 
to hot war zones is foolish, for two guns are 
not enough and of no use at all. Well, here 
is one who will not take a trip on any ship 
with only two guns. I have been there be- 
fore, so for this reason I am against sending 
crews of ships to an almost certain watery 
grave. All or most of my family have been 
seagoing people, and, with my own sea experi- 
ence and what I know about ships, I am not 
in favor of sending our ships unless they are 
inaconvoy. This is the truth of the matter, 
no matter if no one else sees it as I do. 
I am not an isolationist. 
Yours truly, 
THomAs H. RoWEN. 





Is Monopoly More Sacred Than Our 
Liberties? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 
ARTICLE BY I. F. STONE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I am able 
to offer more evidence of official protec- 
tion of business monopoly, which is 
jeopardizing our defense program. I 
have previously inserted in the Recorp 
two articles by Mr. I. F. Stone, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Na- 
tion, dealing with the subject of Making 
Defense Safe for Alcoa. My interest in 
these excellent articles comes from the 
fact that I am familiar with the details 
in regard to the Aluminum Co. plants, 
which are furnished, or expect to be fur- 
nished, power from the Bonneville proj- 
ect in the Pacific Northwest. I now bring 
the final and concluding article asking 
permission that my remarks be extended 
to include that article, which appears in 
the Nation, dated October 18. 

Fortunately, the Truman committee 
will continue to investigate the contract 
between the Government and the Alu- 
minum Co. of America. Every Member of 
Congress should be informed on this par- 
ticular contract because it is a key to 
what may be happening throughout the 
defense program. 

One of the supernumerous Govern- 
ment press releases, just received, states 
that the Government is hot on the trail 
of the cranberry monopoly. An A. P., 
release of October 11, stated that a Fed- 
eral judge had found the tomato growers 
of Utah a menace to the country because 
of price fixing, and they were fined 
$9,000. Is Government vigilance under 
the antitrust law to be limited to to- 
matoes and cranberries? What a trav- 
esty! A press release the same day 
stated that a Federal judge had found 
the Aluminum Co. of America guiltless of 
monopoly. 

The long-drawn-out and elaborate 
suit brought by the Government end- 
ed in denial of all petitions for in- 
junctions against any or all of the de- 
fendants named in the Government’s 
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antitrust suit. The judge praised the 
chairman of Alcoa. This praise must 
have been sweet music to the chairman 
as he was reported to be too ill to appear 
before the Truman committee. Whether 
the praise and confidence of the Court 
will heal the wounds of Alcoa’s president 
so that he may appear before the Truman 
committee remains to be seen. So far, 
the Government of the United States ap- 
pears to have come cut a poor second in 
all its struggles with Alcoa. 

I frequently remind myself that judges 
are only politically minded or politically 
affiliated lawyers. We can usually count 
on that background. I am not So sure 
that one of the superstitions which 
clogs the progress of our democracy is not 
that of the worship of the ermine. It is 
but a symbol, and perhaps we need to 
venerate a few symbols, if circumstances 
permit. 

There is one governmental agency 
which has faced the facts on Alcoa. I 
have just received the Senate committee 
print of the Final Report of the Execu- 
tive Secretary to the Temporary National 
Economic Committee. This report, deal- 
ing seriously with the concentration 
of economic power in the United States 
has a heading on page 7, “Markets in 
which one or two firms control nine- 
tenths or more of the supply.” At the 
head of the list of “dominant firms” to 
which reference is made is the Aluminum 
Co. of America. I desire to quote briefly 
from that section: 


But the almost complete monopolization of 
@ market by a single firm is by no means a 
thing of the past. Today one company in 
each field controls all, or nearly all, of the 
Nation’s supply of aluminum, nickel, molyb- 
denum, magnesium, shoe machinery, glass- 
container machinery, and scientific precision 
glass, provides nearly all of the domestic tele- 
phone service and all of the transoceanic 
service, and operates all of the sleeping and 
parlor cars. Other concerns stand in a simi- 
lar position with respect to important seg- 
ments of the markets for international cable 
and radio communication, oil pipe line, and 
railway freight transportation and trans- 
oceanic aviation. There are, in addition, 
numerous public-utility corporations and in- 
numerable small-town enterprises which en- 
joy complete monopolies in the local markets 
which they serve. 


If we are to proceed safely and satis- 
factorily with a defense program for our 
own country and if we are to add to the 
strength of those other nations struggling 
with our common enemy, this Congress 
must face the facts in regard to strategic 
materials and must take some action to 
bring under the control of our laws and 
our Government the great monopoly 
which now defies both—the Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

The article follows: 

[From The Nation of October 18, 1941] 

MAKING DEFENSE SAFE FOR ALCOA 
(By I. F. Stone) 
III 

WASHINGTON, October 8.—When G. R. Gib- 
bons, senior vice president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, was before the Truman com- 
mittee last May, he was asked about the 
famous press release in which Stettinius had 
assured the country we had ample aluminum. 
At the time the Stettinius statement was is- 
sued, Alcoa was already unable to fill or- 
ders promptly. “Reading that _ release,” 


Hugh Fulton, counsel of the committee, asked 
Gibbons, “in the light of what you have tes- 
tified as to the facts which the Aluminum Co. 
then knew, if it saw that release, it knew 
that release was not correct, did it not?” 
Gibbons was evasive, arrogant, and smug. “I 
might have seen the release,” he replied, “and 
thought it was quite correct because I might 
have thought the war would be over in 3 
months, in which case there would be more 
than enough aluminum for civilian needs.” 
He went on to ask a rhetorical question which 
reveals the attitude of mind of Alcoa in ap- 
proaching the problem of defense. “Suppose,” 
Gibbons asked, “England was immediately 
conquered, as it looked very much as though 
it would be at times, and the war should 
suddenly subside, where would we land?” 
The “we” is not you and I, who would “land” 
in a situation where aluminum would be 
cheaper and more plentiful than ever before, 
but the Aluminum Co. of America. ‘ 

It may be that Alcoa feels the same way 
today. It may be that its officials have been 
talking the same kind of “realistic” defeat- 
ism to Jesse Jones. I was told in a respon- 
sible quarter that Jesse Jones believes there 
may soon be a “negotiated peace,” a euphem- 
ism for a Nazi victory. Whether the story is 
true or not, Jones has certainly played his 
part in holding up our aluminum program. 
Congressman WALTER M. PIeErcE, of Oregon, 
one of the few Members of the House with 
the courage to criticize the R. F. C. head, re- 
cently translated the delay into terms of 
planes. “To date,” he said on September 23, 
“137 days, or 3714 percent of a year’s produc- 
tion, have been wasted in the effort to pro- 
tect Alcoa’s monopolistic position. On 235,- 
000 kilowatts, this is equivalent to 50,000 
tons of aluminum. One light fighter takes 5 
tons of aluminum and a bomber 30 tons. 
This delay is the equivalent of 10,000 fight- 
ers or 1,665 bombers.” The clatter of pots 
and pans has helped to distract attention 
from the dilatory procedure of the R. F. C. 
and the O. P.M. The pots-and-pans cam- 
paign brought in 11,500,000 pounds of alumi- 
num, the equal of about 1 week’s production 
when and if the promised 600,000,000-pound 
expansion program gets under way. — 

The war in which millions are bleeding on 
the Russian plain and millions more wait 
renewed assault in the British Isle is not 
the war which concerns Alcoa. Alcoa is 
concerned with “where do we land?” Abroad 
it has been forced to give hostages to Hitler 
in the shape of its investments in Norway, 
Germany, the Low Countries, France, Spain, 
Italy, and the Balkans. If Hitler wins, Alcoa 
must do business with the conqueror. It is 
subject to his reprisals. At home Alcoa must 
make sure that if we win the war Alcoa does 
not lose its control of aluminum. The war 
which is of primary concern to the interna- 
tional Mellon aluminum empire is the war 
to maintain its possessions abroad and its 
power over the precious light metal at home. 
In the prosecution of this war Alcoa has had 
the cooperation of Jesse Jones, of the O. P. M., 
and of the War Department. The War De- 
partment last year sent a delegation to Sec- 
retary Ickes to ask him not to grant Bonne- 
ville power to Reynolds Metals, Alcoa’s com- 
petitor. W. Averill Harriman accompanied 
the delegation, and War Department engi- 
neers have cooperated with Alcoa engineers 
in picking the sites it preferred in the North- 
west. The American people may some day 
pay a terrible price for a state of affairs in 
which the defense of their country is subor- 
dinated to the defense of Alcoa. 

With competing plants about to be fi- 
nanced by the Government, how does Alcoa 
intend to maintain its control over alumi- 
num? The first answer is that it intends 
to delay the construction of these plants as 
long as it can. The second, as I showed in 
my previous articles, is that Alcoa intends to 
operate new Government plants as a yard- 
stick in reverse. Costs will be so padded as 
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to keep the price of aluminum high, and 
allow a wide margin of profit on Alcoa’s low- 
cost plants. The third answer is that Alcoa 
intends to make alumina its second line of 
defense. Bauxite is first made into alumina, 
then alumina into alumiaum. Two pounds 
of alumina is required for every pound of 
aluminum, and Alcoa, with the aid of the 
O. P. M. and Jesse Jones, will fight to pre- 
vent any other company from making the 
alumina needed for the new 600,000,000- 
pound expansion program. The contract be- 
tween Jesse Jones and Alcoa calls for a 400,- 
000,000-pound alumina plant, enough for 
200,000,000 pounds of aluminum. The con- 
tract provides that alumina made in this 
new Government-owned alumina plant can- 
not be sold to the new Government-owned 
aluminum plants except at a price satis- 
factory to Alcoa, and no surplus alumina 
can be sold to anyone else except on Alcoa’s 
terms. The O. P. M. has recommended the 
construction of another 600,000,000 pounds 
of alumina capacity to Jones, and the same 
provision will almost certainly be in the new 
contract unless protest is strong. Control 
of alumina would enable Alcoa to control its 
new competitors in aluminum. 

Alcoa is fighting not only to control alumina 
but to maintain its near-monopoly in bauxite 
by hampering the development of methods 
to extract alumina from our huge alunite de- 
posits in the Northwest and from low grade 
alumina-bearing clays in the South. In this 
it has the cooperation of the O. P. M. and 
the R. FP. C., and I intend to go into this 
aspect of the aluminum problem on another 
oceasion. Alcoa is also trying to get the job 
of building any aluminum plants to be oper- 
ated by competitors and to pick the sites for 
these plants. One may reasonably suspect 
that both the methods of construction and 
the choice of the site may be affected by 
Alcoa’s own interests. Some of its potential 
competitors seem to think so, too, and while 
the O. P. M. claims that it does not care who 
constructs the new aluminum plants, there 
was a significant note of annoyance in 
Bunker’s testimony on the Olin Corporation. 
The Olin Corporation is supposed to be one 
of Alcoa’s competitors under the 600,000,000- 
pound expansion program. Bunker is the 
$60,000-a-year Lehman Corporation executive 
dollar-a-yearing for the O. P. M. on aluminum 
and magnesium. 

“So far, I think the Olin Corporation will 
have to make up its mind whom they want 
to design that plant,” Bunker told the Tru- 
man committee. ‘“We came to an agreement 
in the middle of June that they wanted the 
Aluminum Co. to design and construct that 
plant. Since that time, about the first of 
August, they secured the services of a Nor- 
wegian named Sjoeli, and they now feel they 
would rather have him design it.” If the Olin 
Corporation wants the Norwegian engineer 
to do the job, why did Bunker say it would 
have to “make up its mind’? Did he mean 
“make up its mind” to let Alcoa build the 
plant? Did the Olin Corporation pick Alcoa 
originally, or did the O. P. M. suggest that it 
had better let Alcoa do the construction—or 
else? That the agreement was not entirely 
voluntary was indicated by a later passage in 
Bunker’s testimony. “I told them (Olin),” 
he said, “I had made this arrangement with 
the Aluminum Co., that if they wished it 
they could avail themselves of their services 
on a no-fee basis, for design, construction, 
and training of their employees. * * * 
They were delighted.” The design and con- 
struction of the Olin plant is especially im- 
portant to Alcoa because it will use alunite 
in the making of aluminum. Another pas- 
sage in the testimony indicates that the 
Olin Corporation was not always as “delight- 
ed” as Mr. Bunker imagined with the arrange- 
ments made for it by Alcoa. 

“You get the picture, Mr. Bunker, as the 
committee, I believe, saw it,” Senator MEap 
said. “This site (for the Olin plant), near 
the water, was picked out as @ very economi- 
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cal site. having in mind shipping facilities 
and so forth * * * and it was agreed it 
was an ideal site. * * * Mr. Chadwick 
(an O. P. M. employee) came out with an 
Aluminum Co, engineer as his adviser, and 
they didn’t get out of the car, they just drove 
by, vetoed the site. and then Mr. Chadwick 
agreed it would go over on higher land where 
it would be expensive to operate, and where 
probably after the emergency was over it 
couldn’t stand the competition with other 
competitive companies.” Mr. Bunker's 
answer was cold. “I naturaily don’t know,” 
he said, “whether Mr. Chadwick got in or 
out of a car at any point because I wasn’t 
there.” 

Alcoa wants to make sure that the Govern- 
ment-owned plants it operates will not be 
able to undercut its owu plants by obtaining 
cheaper power. Alcoa has a plant at Van- 
couver where power costs it $17.50 a year per 
kilowatt of capacity. If its new Bonneville 
plant were established at Cascade Locks, it 
would get power at $14.50 per installed kilo- 
watt. Despite the most strenuous objections 
from Secretary Ickes, Jesse Jones a few days 
ago agreed to allow Alcoa to establish it- new 
plant at Troutdale, Oreg., 25 miles away, 
where power will cost it $17.50 per kilowatt. 
Either Bonneville or the R. F. C. will have to 
spend an extra $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 for new 
transmission lines and other facilities to get 
the power to Troutdale. These lines will 
use up more precious copper, of which there 
is a shortage, and their construction will con- 
sume more time, of which there is a greater 
shortage. Bonneville estimates that it could 
supply power to a plant at Cascade Locks in 
6 to 9 months, but that it may take 15 months 
to supply power to Troutdale. Power will 
cost $300,000 a year more at Troutdale than 
it would at Cascade Locks. Alcoa comes first, 
defense second. 

I believe the story of the contract between 
Alcoa and Jesse Jones shows that defense is 
jeopardized and the security of our country 
endangered so long as the Houston banker 
holds the purse strings of plant expansion. 
The President will some day bitterly regret 
the power he has given Jones over the de- 
fense program. Secretary Ickes’ statement to 
the Truman committee is a dreadful prophecy 
we dare not ignore. “When the story of this 
war comes to be written,” he said, “it may 
have to be written that it was lost because 
of the recalcitrance of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, It is just as serious as that.” 





Minority Report by Members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee on the So- 
called Ship Arming Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
unprecedented gag rule and censorship 
which was applied to the committee hear- 
ings on this epochal measure to repeal a 
vital section of the Neutrality Act, I have 
asked and secured permission of the 
House to include in the Recorp the mi- 
nority report signed by six members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
a letter which several members of our 
committee sent to the chairman of this 
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committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Broom] the Sunday before 
these highly abbreviated hearings opened. 

Mr. Speaker, the “gag” rule to which 
I have referred is the disturbing fact 


that 2 days, and 2 days only, were allowed — 


the committee in which to hear testimony 
and examine witnesses on both sides of 
this question. The censorship exercised by 
the same administration strategists and 
power wielders who insisted that only 1 
day be devoted to hearing authorities and 
witnesses in opposition to this bill was 
both complete and biased. The prepared 
publicity hand-outs of administration 
witnesses were either read in public hear- 
ings or released to the press, after which 
the press and the country were excluded 
from the committee room and commit- 
tee members bound to secrecy during the 
entire cross-examination of all witnesses 
in support of this proposal to arm our 
merchant ships. Thus neigher the press, 
the people of America for whom our Gov- 
ernment exists, nor over 400 other Mem- 
bers of Congress have access to most of 
the vital information bearing upon the 
proposal upon which you soon must vote. 
Members will vote on this measure in 
the twilight zone of almost complete 
darkness of information developed by 
cross-examination of administration wit- 
nesses which has a direct bearing on the 
dangers and the destinations of this bill. 
You are being asked, Members of Con- 
gress, to gamble the lives of your con- 
stituents and millions of the younc men 
of America in a game in which most of 
the important cards have been dealt to 
you face down. It is to be hoped that 
Members of this House who are zealous 
for the integrity and importance of the 
legislative branch of Government will 
vote to either recommit this bill or to 
defeat it so that they may protect their 
constituents by insisting on a frank and 
full record of the facts before being asked 
to risk the future of this Republic by 
placing a stamp of approval on this dan- 
gerous measure and this dictatorial 
method. To do less is to slip backward 
a long way down the trail to totalitarian 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I felt the country and the 
Congress were entitled to this brief and 
unchallenged record of what has occurred 
as a background for the self-explanatory 
letter sent by four of us on the commit- 
tee to the chairman of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee last Sunday afternoon. 
The letter follows: 


JOINT LETTER TO THE CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, SIGNED BY HON. Ros- 
ERT B. CHIPERFIELD, HON. JOHN M. Vorys, 
Hon. Kari E. MuNpT, anp HON. Barteu J. 
JONKMAN 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 12, 1941. 
Hon. Sot Bioom, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. Btoom: The unprecedented gag 
rule railroaded through the Foreign Affairs 
Committee Friday evening limited hearings 
on the ship-arming bill to 2 days, giving 
Monday to four witnesses from the adminis- 
tration’s official family and Tuesday to 
everybody else in the United States who 
should be heard on this important measure, 
with Tuesday’s program “to be arranged by 
the opposition if desired.” 
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We have been unable to get in touch with 
other minority members, but those of us who 
were able to get together over the week end 
tried hard to devise some way of arranging a 
fair hearing for the many witnesses who 
should be heard and who wish to be heard, 
but under this strait-jacketing procedure we 
have found it impossible. Your plan includes 
three drastic limitations on fair and intelli- 
gent consideration of this bill: 

1. A limitation of time which makes it im- 
possible for many witnesses, especially those 
outside of Washington, to appear at these 
hearings. 

2. A limitation of free discussion which 
precludes either consideration of the Presi- 
dent’s message or of the Neutrality Act which 
is being amended. 

3. A limitation on public questioning of 
public officials thus censoring freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. 

This triple threat to free speech, free press, 
and free discussion in the name of freedom 
of the seas has worked perfectly to accom- 
plish your objective. We are unable to pro- 
pose any method of giving a fair hearing 
under these limitations to all those wha 
should be heard. We therefore leave with 
yeu and those who “planned it that way” 
the responsibility of selecting what witnesses 
should be invited and heard, the order of 
their appearance, and the length of time ac- 
corded each witness. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT V. CHIPERFIELD. 
JOHN M. Vorys. 
Kart E. MuNprT. 
BarTEL J. JONKMAN. 


Mr. Speaker, I now avail myself of per- 
mission granted me by the House to in- 
clude with these remarks the minority 
report made to the country and the Con- 
gress by six members of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee. All that we ask 
is that each of you read it carefully, dis- 
passionately, without prejudice or par- 
tisanship. It is our conviction it proposes 
a better and a speedier program of aid to 
Britain than the pending resolution and 
that it avoids the peril of taking this 
country a single step closer to the war. 
It is also our conviction that this report 
points out certain clear-cut fallacies in 
the contention of the majority that the 
proposed resolution is either effective, 
necessary, or wise. . 


Minority REPORT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


We believe this ship-arming resolution 
should be recommitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs for adequate public hearings. 
The committee, dominated by administration 
strategy, publicized the prepared statements 
of the five administration witnesses and sup- 
pressed by secret session their answers to all 
questions. While we believe that this ques- 
tioning developed facts which the Congress 
and the people should know and could be 
told without injury to our national defense, 
our lips are sealed on this vital information. 
The House should have the benefit of this 
testimony from open hearings. We are not 
permitted to reveal any of the facts which 
were stated in confidence, but the hurried 
2-day hearings have convinced us that— 

First. The arming of our merchantmen will 
not furnish effective protection to the crews. 

Second. The proposal is part of an admin- 
istration plan to destroy our neutrality laws 
and to put us into war by subterfuge. 

ARMING MERCHANTMEN IS INEFFECTIVE 

Experience in this war and the last has 
shown that arming merchant ships is an 
ineffective way to protect the lives of the 
crews and often does more harm than good. 
As shown by Admiral Stark’s letter to Mr. 
Mundt, no submarines were sunk in the last 
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war by American armed merchant ships. On 
the other hand, 35 American armed merchant 
ships were sunk. We have found no record 
of the sinking of a submarine by an armed 
merchant ship in the present war. 

Two American-flag merchant ships have 
been sunk to date, during the present war: 
The Robin Moor, sunk by gunfire from a sub- 
marine in the South Atlantic, and the Steel 
Seafarer, sunk in the Red Sea by aircraft. 
No American lives were lost, although the 
shocking, inhuman treatment of the crew of 
the Robin Moor justifies our strong denuncia- 
tion. Both ships were carrying contraband 
of war. 

Four ships which our country placed under 
the Panamanian flag to evade our neutrality 
law have been sunk. Newspaper accounts 
show that apparently these ships were armed. 
From these facts, it would appear that the 
American flag is of greater protection on an 
unarmed ship than arms on a Panamanian 
ship. The amount of lease-lend materials 
undelivered because of sinkings is trifling 
compared to the amount undelivered because 
of delay in our own industrial effort. 

War adds four threats to merchantmen— 
mines, raiders, submarines, and aircraft. 

Arming merchantmen will not protect them 
against mines. 

Arming merchantmen will not prevent sub- 
marine attacks, but will tend to cause such 
attacks to be made by torpedoes rather than 
gunfire and will make it almost certain such 
attacks will be made without warning. 

Arming merchantmen will afford no pro- 
tection against raiders of the type of the 
Graf Spee or the Scharnhorst. 

Arming merchantmen might tend to keep 
airplanes higher, and interfere with the ac- 
curacy of their bombing. But if the combat 
areas provided in the Neutrality Act, as the 
President first declared them, were being 
enforced to keep our ships out of danger 
zones, our vessels would not come within 
range of hostile aircraft. 

Admiral William S. Sims, on June 28, 1917, 
sent from London to the Navy Department a 
report saying: 

“Guns are no defense against torpedo at- 
tack without warning. In this area alone 
during the last 6 weeks 30 armed ships were 
sunk by torpedoes without a submarine being 
seen.” 

Maj. George Fielding Eliot said in the New 
York Herald Tribune, September 26, 1941: 

“In fact, the principal result of arming 
merchant ships was to compel the submarines 
to attack without warning. * * * But 
it is just as true now as it was in 1917 that, 
against submerged attack without warning, 
guns are no defense * * * The merchant- 
man’s inherent weakness is still lack of speed 
and of protection, and the only real defense 
must be an offensive defense by warships and 
naval aircraft designed and operated for 
fight'ng purposes alone.” 

Arthur Krock in the New York Times stated 
October 2, 1941: 

“In cold fact the British officers (naval 
officers now in Iceland) don’t think that arm- 
ing merchantmen, in itself, is much pro- 
tection.’ 

We are told that the most important reason 
for arming merchantmen is that it helps the 
morale of the crew and has a good psycho- 
logical effect, even when the practical pro- 
tection is questionable. This idea of making 
sailors feel safer when they are not is not 
impressive. 

HOW ABOUT ARMS? 


It is difficult to see how the Navy could 
now be able to furnish arms and gun crews 
for merchantmen in view of recent state- 
ments to the contrary. The New York 
Times, September 18, 1941, quoted Secretary 
Knox as saying with reference to arming 
merchantmen: 

“One thing that affects this situation is 
the lack of guns with which to arm them.” 


Col. Frederick Palmer stated in the Wash- 
ington Star, October 13, 1941: 

“It seems utterly essential that the Navy 
should not part with trained gun crews for 
merchant ships or with the latest type of 
antiaircraft guns to untrained crews of mer- 
chant ships * °* °%°., 
trained gunners to spare * * *. This is 
not alone owing to the rapid expansion of 
our Navy. In addition to guarding the lane 
to Iceland and the long stretch of our side 
of the Atlantic Ocean, the huge area of 
responsibility extends into the Pacific 
distances.” 

These guns scattered on merchant ships 
where they would not be effective protection 
could be used to better advantage on combat 
ships or if given to those fighting aggressors. 


“FOOL’S GOLD” 


The proposal is not only that the Govern- 
ment pay for arming these ships in peace- 
time, but that the Navy shall furnish gun 
crews. Our merchant-marine ships are 
owned and operated privately. The seamen 
sign up as volunteers, usually for each voy- 
age. They can decide whether they wish to 
go on a dangerous voyage. The ship, the 
cargo, and the lives of the seamen are covered 
by insurance. The naval personnel have no 
such choice, or. benefits. The profits of such 
Government-protected voyages would, of 
course, go to the private owners. 

President Wilson ordered our merchant 
ships armed on March 14, 1917. On March 
19, 1917, Secretary Lansing wrote to President 
Wilson: 

“It will not be many days, if past experi- 
ence indicates the future, before an engage- 
ment will take place between one of our 
guarded steamships and a submarine. 
Whether that event will cause Germany to 
declare war or will cause us to recognize a 
state of war I do not know, but I do not think 
that we can successfully maintain the fiction 
that peace exists.” 

On April 6 the United States declared a 
state of war to exist. Is this administration 
planning to have history repeat itself? 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


We appreciate that little remains of inter- 
national law, and that each nation seems to 
insist upon its observance only by some other 
nation. We feel, nevertheless, that our coun- 
try, in a lawless world, should uphold rather 
than help destroy international law, which 
rests, not upon force, but upon justiee and 
experience. 

Under international law an armed mer- 
chantman is a warship, subject to attack 
without warning. 

“It is believed, therefore, that the equip- 
ment of a belligerent merchant marine for 
hostile service, even though designed to be 
defensive rather than offensive, serves, on 
principle, to deprive the armed vessels of the 
right to claim immunity from attack without 
warning.” (Hyde; International Law, vol. 2, 
p. 471.) 

Submarines have not changed the princi- 
ples of international law but have changed 
their application. The practical objection to 
arming merchant vessels in the face of sub- 
marine warfare, under international law, was 
recognized by Secretary Lansing in 1916: 

“If a submarine is required to stop and 
search a merchant vessel on the high seas 
and, in case it is found that she is of enemy 
character and that conditions necessitate her 
destruction, to 1emove to a place of safety 
all persons on board, it would not seem just 
or reasonable that the submarine should be 
compelled, while complying with these re- 
quirements, to expose itself to almost certain 
destruction by the guns on board the mer- 
chant vessel.” (Hyde, International Law, vol. 
2, p. 467.) 

If this law passes, every one of our mer- 
chantmen will be subject to attack without 
warning, as a warship, under international 
law. We are told that whatever forbearance 


Our Navy has no. 
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the submarines of Germany have exercised is 
merely to serve her selfish purposes. Having 
our ships unmolested, or at least warned be- 
fore attack, also serves our selfish purposes, 
particularly when arming them gives them 
warship status without warship power. 

Arming our ships will do more harm than 
good. 

THE NEXT STEP 

Despite the fact that the President and 
three Cabinet officers have requested recon- 
sideration of the whole Neutrality Act and 
specifically urged repeal of section 2, which 
bars our ships from belligerent ports, we have 
before us only the repeal of section 6, and are 
supposed to consider it as if we all did 
not understand the next move, which was 
well described by the Christian Science 
Monitor on October 11, 1941, as follows: 

“The method and reasons for this legis- 
lative strategy are these: If the House, as is 
expected, passes speedily and overwhelmingly 
the resolution authorizing arming of the 
merchant marine and indicates the defec- 
tions from the isolationist bloc which are 
anticipated, the administration may feel suf- 
ficiently encouraged to allow an amendment 
to be added to the resolution in the Senate 
carrying revision still further, and thus im- 
mediately giving effect to the other part of 
the President’s message.” 

As surely as night follows day, an over- 
whelming vote for arming ships will be 
followed by a proposal striking down the 
remainder of our neutrality or peace laws. 


THE NEUTRALITY ACT HAS WORKED 


Secretary Knox, in his public statement 
before our committee, said, with reference to 
the Neutrality Act: 

“There were two compelling reasons in the 
minds of those who voted for the adoption 
of this act: First, those who voted for the 
act did not want to have the United States 
involved in incidents which might lead to 
war; and, second, they did not want the 
United States involved in war as a result of 
the action of private individuals who were 
keen to make profits out of trading with the 
belligerents. In this particular and in this 
Sense, it may be said with justification that 
the act has been successful * * * the 
United States has not gone to war over inci- 
dents, and it has not been dragged nearer to 
war by any act of private interests or private 
individuals.” 

He said the act only worked until the spring 
of 1940. We submit that it is still working 
exactly as he described, and has helped to keep 
us out of war. Is this why he asks for repeal? 

President Roosevelt said in his “neutrality” 
message in September 1939: 

“I believe that American vessels should, as 
far as possible, be restricted from entering 
danger zones. * * * This means less like- 
lihood of incidents and controversies which 
tend to draw us into conflict, as they did in 
the World War.” 

The President in his most recent message, 
urging final destruction of this peace law, 
said that neutrality seemed reasonable in 
1939 and “so did the Maginot line.” 

However, on October 24, 1940, less than a 
year ago, after the Maginot line had been 
turned, during the Battle of Britain, and 
while Russia’s millions of soldiers were pcten- 
tial allies of Hitler, our President reaffirmed 
his 1939 position by saying: 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on vessels belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors 
who put their money into enterprises in 
foreign nations could not call on American 
warships or soldiers to bail out their invest- 
ments. Was that right? 

“We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to a 
belligerent, and that they must stay out of 
war zones. Was that right?” 
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That was right, Mr. President. 
feel that it is right. 

Up to now the steps toward war have been 
artfully spaced. This time the steps are 
coming faster. The next steps are now ex- 
plained in advance; but once more we are 
given only one step to consider as if it were 
the only one. 

We hope this piecemeal procedure, so con- 
temptuous of the courage and intelligence 
of this House, is repudiated. Every Mem- 
ber should vote his protest; those who are 
opposed to further involvement should vote 
against this for what it portends; those who 
believe we should consider authorizing a 
naval war should vote to recommit, as a 
protest against this fractional, furtive way 
of presenting a serious issue. 

AN AMERICAN POLICY OF ACTION 


We are all agreed in our opposition to 
Hitlerism. The American policy enacted 
into law by Congress by the Lend-Lease Act 
is one of aid short of war to those fighting 
aggression. 

We support this policy. It is not an issue 
here. We urge immediate action to imple- 
ment it, in conformity with our established 
American policy. The President could im- 
mediately take the action he is authorized 
to pursue by the Lend-Lease Act and subse- 
quent legislation, to make available to Brit- 
ain, under British registry, all such Ameri- 
can merchant ships as are available for car- 
rying supplies to Britain and her allies. 
This proposal would provide more and better 
aid for Britain than the proposed arming 
of American merchantmen; has several out- 
standing advantages over the proposal to 
arm our merchant ships. 

1. It would eliminate any reason for what 
Secretary Knox calls the “palpable subter- 
fuge” of registering our ships under the flag 
of Panama. 

2. It would enable us to provide Britain 
with merchant ships—armed or unarmed as 
Britain elects—which can be sailed through 
belligerent zones, directly into British har- 
bors, whereas repeal of section 6 simply arms 
our ships for use in so-called defensive 
waters. 

8. It would provide Britain fully as much 
shipping space as any other program; it 
would do it now without another day’s de- 
lay; and it would permit the British to use 
these facilities where they can be most 
effective. 

4. It would be action taken in conformity 
with American policy as enacted by Congress 
without increasing the risk of “incidents” or 
carrying us a single step closer to war. It 
will save American lives. 

5. It would be literally “lend-leasing” these 
ships with provisions for our continuing 
ownership and their return to us on demand. 

This plan will not be merely a headline 
help proposal. If it is a bridge of ships that 
is wanted, our recommendation will provide 
it, now. 

We have been told repeatedly that time is 
of the essence. Our straightforward sugges- 
tion takes time by the forelock and extends 
immediate aid to those fighting aggression. 
It is not a policy of isolation. It is not a 
policy of intervention. It is a policy that 
conforms with the American position which 
has lately been established. 

We call upon the President to act now in 
transferring available American merchant 
vessels to British registry as a forthright and 
legal step to provide effective assistance at a 
time when it is most needed. 

CONCLUSION 

There are at least four compelling reasons 
why Members of the House should oppose 
this legislation and vote for its recommittal: 

1. To avoid taking another step toward 
war. 

2. To protest against a piecemeal emascula- 
tion of the Neutrality Act. 


We still 


8. To avoid a futile, slow, and dangerous 
device for aid to Britain when that objective 
can be accomplished by forthright and legal 
action of the President in making available 
our merchant vessels to Britain. 

4. To protect themselves against being 
forced to vote in the dark following but 2 days 
of hearings, the most vital parts of which 
were secret. 

The situation confronting us is this: 

(a) If the bill is recommitted we will have 
an opportunity to vote after Members have 
had access to a full record of the facts in- 
volved. 

(b) If the bill passes now it may be loaded 
up with prearranged amendments in the Sen- 
ate and returned to the House for final action 
with no opportunity for committee hearings, 
for amendments, or for adequate debate. 

These are serious times and this very short 
resolution has tremendous implications in a 
world aflame. We who believe that America 
can best serve the world by staying out of 
the war, urge every Member to consider this 
calmly, thoughtfully, and courageously, with- 
out hysteria, indifference, or partisanship. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM (Massachusetts). 
Rosert B. CHIPERFIELD (Illinois), 
JOHN M. Vorys (Ohio). 
Kart E. Munot (South Dakota), 
BarTEL J. JONKMAN (Michigan), 
Frances P. Botton (Ohio). 
The Caprrot, October; 15, 1941. 





Arming of Merchant Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 
DECEASED, DELIVERED MARCH 1, 1917 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech delivered by my late 
husband, John Jacob Rogers, in the House 
on March 1, 1917, upon a similar resolu- 
tion to the one before us today: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of March 1, 
1917] 


Mr. Chairman, this bill before us today is 
not a war measure. It is a peace measure, 
and the German Government will be as- 
tounded when it learns of the mildness of the 
measure which the Congress of the United 
States is passing today. It is a peace measure, 
I repeat. Notice the language of the bill it- 
self. The first clause gives the President 
power to provide merchantmen with defen- 
sive armament against unlawful attack. This 
armament may be used only when the vessel 
is attacked, and even then only when the 
attack is unlawful. 

Mr. McCRACKEN. Mr. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rocers. I have only 5 minutes and 
I cannot yield. Again, at the top of page 2, 
we find that our lives and property shall be 
protected only in the event of an “unlawful 
attack while in their lawful and peaceful pur- 
suits on the high seas.” 

Mr. Chairman, I can readily understand 
how many men may feel that this resolution 
does not go far enough. I can by no means 
understand how any man in this House or 


Chairman, will the 
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in the country can think that the resolution 
goes too far. We are for the first time in 
Congress asserting that our citizens and our 
vessels on the high seas are to be protected 
against unlawful attack. [Applause.] Is 
there any suggestion of the warlike in that 
assertion? This country in its history has 
fared pretty well when it has held its head 
erect and squared its shoulders back. The 
chairman of the committee has referred to 
the incident of 1798. We then had only four 
or five millions of people in this country, 
and yet we faced, without fear, but without 
bravado, Napoleon, who was just coming upon 
the scene as a world factor; although we did 
not declare war, although we did not even 
formally sever diplomatic relations, we pro- 
tected our commerce and our rights and our 
lives against the aggressions of France. 

The history of our unpleasantness with 
France during the years 1798 to 1800 is one of 
the proudest chapters—and strangely enough 
one of the least-known chapters—of our na- 
tional life. The little country resolutely 
armed its merchantmen and freely furnished 
them convoys, so that our commerce upon 
the high seas might continue without the 
intolerable interference with which France 
was threatening it. We built a new Navy for 
the purpose. The frigates United States, 
Constellation, and Constitution all date from 
this period, and did yeoman service, although, 
of course, their renown and that of their 
commanders and crews date primarily from 
the War of 1812. But in the period with 
which I am now dealing, and in spite of the 
fact that war was never declared, we engaged 
in 84 hostile encounters upon the high seas 
with vessels of the powerful Navy of France. 
In only 1 of the 84 encounters—and that the 
first—were the arms of the United States un- 
successful. Eighty-three naval victories out 
of 84 encounters—this is the proud record 
of the small but dauntless Republic. There 
was no thought of conquest, no yearning for 
the fray. The men of that day knew the 
hatefulness and the horror of war; yet they 
did not hesitate to adopt the firm and patri- 
otic course of action which the situation de- 
manded. 

Repeatedly in our national life have we 
stood at the parting of the ways. One path 
seemed easy of travel, the other toilsome and 
difficult. And yet, when the country faced 
the issue squarely it has never hesitated. 

In 1812 the easier way was to avoid a con- 
flict with England. Many men—especially in 
New England—shrank from conflict, yet 
Congress went bravely on and succeeded in 
regaining for our commerce its rightful free- 
dom of the seas. 

In 1839 occurred an incident which threat- 
ened another break with England. The 
question of the boundary between the State 
of Maine and Canada was a most vexatious 
and difficult one. Yet under the guidance 
of President Van Buren Congress passed a 
law setting forth in no uncertain terms what 
Great Britain might expect if she ventured a 
step too far. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Parker] has already called the 
attention of the House to this statute, and it 
will be found in the Recorp of yesterday. 
It authorizes the President to “resist any 
attempt on the part of Great Britain to en- 
force, by arms, her claim to exclusive juris- 
diction over that part of the State of Maine 
which is in dispute between the United States 
and Great Britain; and for that purpose to 
employ the Navy and military forces of the 
United States and such portion of the militia 
as he may deem it advisable to call into 
service.” This act of Congress was approved 
on March 3, 1839. The Twenty-fifth Congress 
adjourned by constitutional limitation that 
same day and the next Congress did not con- 
vene until December 2. It is, I think, worthy 
of note how enormously broad was the power 
bestowed upon the President by this statute. 
And there is a singular parallel with the pres- 
ent situation in that then, as now, Congress 
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was about to adjourn without day. Then, 
as now, the argument was urged that the law 
put far too much power into the hands of the 
President. Yet Congress unhesitatingly gave 
the tremendously broad power contemplated 
in the act. Should we, under the circum- 
stances, be reluctant to give the President 
today the limited powers which are provided 
in this bill? As we all know, no state of war 
followed the passage of the statute. England 
saw that we meant business and the whole 
controversy was amicably settled by the Web- 
ster-Ashburton treaty of 1842. 

I shall not attempt to recite other similar 
cases which might be referred to in this con- 
nection. Perhaps the most recent is that 
arising from the Venezuela controversy with 
Great Britain in 1895. Again, by the display 
of stalwart and courageous statesmanship, 
the United States was able, without conflict, 
to carry a point which it regarded as funda- 
mental. 

The supine course is not the safe course. 
Self-respecting vigor, among nations as 
among individuals, discourages aggression by 
others. The present bill is a bill of self- 
respect—a bill for the decent regard of our 
own rights and duties in the world, nothing 
more. A month has elapsed since Germany 
removed all restrictions from submarine war- 
fare. In my judgment, this bill comes a 
month too late. It has been an intolerable 
spectacle to see our vessels, our citizens, and 
our mails confined in the ports of the United 
States without that measure of govern- 
mental protection to which they are un- 
questionably entitled. I cannot agree with 
the President, as he stated in his address to 
the House last Monday, that no overt act on 
the part of Germany has, in the meantime, 
occurred. The month of February, which 
ended yesterday, has been marked by a series 
of deliberately unlawful assaults upon Amer- 
ican rights by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. American lives have been taken, 
American vessels have been sunk, American 
cargoes have been destroyed, and American 
commerce has been paralyzed. Is there no 
overt act here? The arming for defensive 
purposes of our merchantmen 4 weeks ago 
would have avoided the worst of the harm 
which Germany has inflicted upon us. I have 
been unable to understand why s0 long a 
period has been allowed to elapse without 
action. 

But I rejoice that the time has now come, 
even though late, when we are to assert and 
maintain our position as a self-respecting 
nation. I cannot conceive how any man of 
patriotism can, for a moment, shrink from a 
cordial approval of this bill; how, indeed, 
he can fail to understand that, as I sald at 
the outset, it is in every true sense, as our 
history itself teaches us, a peace measure and 
not a war measure. I heartily approve the 
prompt passage of the bili and only hope that 
it may receive the unanimous vote of the 
membership of this House. 





Let’s Face the Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E, MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 
EDITORIAL BY CHRISTOPHERSON 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
extended me by the House, I take this 


opportunity of calling to the attention 
of the country and the Congress a chal- 
lenging and thought-provoking editorial 
from the Daily Argus-Leader, published 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. This editorial was 
written by Mr. Fred C. Christopherson, 
whose editorials, I have observed, have 
frequently been clipped out by other 
Members and inserted in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp as they have come across 
them in the House reading room: 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader | 


LET’S FACE THE ISSUE 


President Roosevelt’s obvious intention is 
to whittle away at the Neutrality Act. 

His recommendations yesterday were an 
opening wedge. Apparently convinced that 
the temper of the country was such that it 
was not practical to ask for outright repeal, 
he suggested only a revision. 

But the people should not be fooled in this 
instance, as they have been fooled in the 
past. 

When the lease-lend bill was being dis- 
cussed, we were told by administration spokes- 
men that its purpose was not to destroy our 
neutrality. In hearings, it was clearly ex- 
plained that the administration did not con- 
template the delivery of the goods. 

“Convoys,” the President said, “mean shoot- 
ing and shooting means war.” 

Other emissaries expressed disappointment 
over the mere assumption that the delivery 
of the goods was involved in the lease-lend 
bill’s provisions. 

The lease-lend bili, they told us, was only 
a provision to aid our friends that was well 
within the limitations of the accepted inter- 
pretation of international law. 

After it had been approved, however, various 
spokesmen said that we had enlisted ourselves 
in the war along with Great Britain. They 
contended then that we were definitely a 
cobelligerent. 

Now comes the President with a suggestion 
that we whittle away at the Neutrality Act. 

“The revisions which I suggest,” he told 
Congress, “do not cali for a declaration of 
war any more than the Lend-Lease Act called 
for a declaration of war. This is a matter 
of essent’ -1 defense of American rights.” 

Explaining his position, he set forth that 
the Neutrality Act of 1939 was passed at a 
time “when the true magnitude of the Nazi 
attempt to dominate the world was visualized 
by few persons.” 

But the Nazi objective, whatever it might 
be, was quite as clear in October 1940 as it is 
today. We knew then what we know now. 

We had had an opportunity to appreciate 
Hitler’s strength. The Maginot line had 
crumbled. France had been conquered. 
Russia was an ally of Germany. England 
was being subjected to the most terrific bom- 
bardment of the war. 

But it was on October 28, 1940, less than a 
year ago, that President Roosevelt said in a 
speech in New York City: 

“In 1935 in the face of growing dangers 
throughout the world, your Government un- 
dertook to eliminate the hazards which in 
the past had led to war. We made it clear 
that ships flying the American flag could not 
carry munitions to a belligerent; and that 
they must stay out of war zones.” 

Now President Roosevelt suggests that our 
merchant ships be armed and that they be 
permitted under our law to enter belligerent 
ports. 

This proposal might as well be appraised 
for what it is. Fundamentally, it is the 
equivalent of a declaration of war. 

To attempt to pretend that it is otherwise 
is to deceive the people. 

So the changes that are to be considered 
should be weighed in this light. 

Our administration already has taken sev- 
eral steps that have placed us almost in the 
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war. Some objective students of the ques- 
tion maintain that we are in the war. 

Whether they are right or not, the fact re- 
mains that we have traveled a long way from 
the program of neutrality outlined in the 
Neutrality Act of 1939. Some of this has been 
done under congressional direction. Much of 
it, if not all of it, however, has been accom- 
plished by indirection. 

The time has come, it seems, to cease the 
employment of subterfuges. Let us face the 
facts and deal with the realities. 

If it is to be war, let it be so candidly and 
honestly. 

If Congress declares war, there will be no 
further dispute concerning the unity of the 
American people. And if Congress is un- 
willing to declare war, then neither the ad- 
ministration nor Congress should take steps 
that are the equivalent of war. 

An analysis will reveal that the changes 
outlined by the President are such that they 
would readily provoke incidents. 

He suggests that our merchantmen should 
be armed and they should carry supplies di- 
rect to belligerent ports. 

It is too much to assume that Germany 
will accept such activities as those of a non- 
belligerent. And she will be wholly justified 
in attacking these ships. 

President Roosevelt continues to prattle 
about freedom of the seas—an issue that is 
as false as it is deceptive. There is no free- 
dom of the seas when nations are at war, 
and no one can expect it. 

What would England do, for example, if we 
attempted to ship supplies to Hamburg? 
Would she politely step aside and say that 
under the theory of the freedom of the seas 
that such shipments were our privilege? In 
fact, the principle behind the sea blockade 
now maintained by England, as well as that 
which she established during the World War, 
is contrary to the idea that the seas must be 
free for all commerce. 

If we are to declare war on this basis, we 
should enter the lists against England as well 
as Germany. 

Our main hope, however, is that the sub- 
ject be approached in Congress with the 
candor that has been absent too often in 
previous discussions of the subject of our in- 
ternational policy. For once at least, let us 
tear away the mask of camouflage,and hypoc- 
risy and then study the issues as they 
actually are. 





Cancer Control Society Active 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE JOURNAL-EVERY 
EVENING, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the REcorp, I include the following article 
from Journal-Every Evening, Wilming- 
ton, Del., of October 15, 1941: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 

Evening of October 15, 1941] 

CANCER CONTROL SOCIETY ACTIVE—EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS ARE OPENED IN CITY SCHOOLS; 
LITERATURE NOW AVAILABLE 
The women’s field army of the American 

Society for the Control of Cancer is resuming 
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its educational program in the schools. Mrs. 
Young, executive secretary, says that one of 
the best hopes of checking cancer lies in edu- 
cating young people to the important fact 
that cancer can usually be cured if treated in 
time. The society feels that the first step 
toward progress in the fight against cancer is 
the removal of fear, and that can only be 
done by education. 

Last April the field army secured a mo- 
tion picture entitled “Choose to Live.” It 
was shown frequently during their enlist- 
ment campaign. The actors in the human 
interest plot are professionals, but the in- 
structive background showing laboratory 
tests and research work are taken right on the 
scene. Some of the doctors who saw the 
film when it was shown before the New Castle 
Medical Society recognized former professors 
and fellow students in the laboratory scenes. 
Choose to Live was shown to 400 hygiene 
students at the Alexis I. du Pont School to- 
day. Next Tuesday it will be shown at the 
William Penn School, and the following 
morning at the P. S. du Pont High School. 

Mrs. Young pointed out that cancer edu- 

. cation programs are not confined to the 
schools. The society will be glad to furnish 
speakers or films for any club or group de- 
siring information on this important subject 
at no cost. Many of the leading physicians 
in the State have taken part on these pro- 
grams. Anyone wishing to avail themselves 
of this service, or desiring authoritative lit- 
erature on cancer is requested to get in 
tcuch with the society’s local headquarters, 
Delaware Academy of Medicine. The tele- 
phone is 2-2413. 





Defense Financing 
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HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 17, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by Hon. A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia, before the 
Virginia Manufacturers’ Association, Ro- 
anoke, Va., October 17, 1941: 


At the outset, may I commend those in 
charge of this dinner meeting fo~ inviting 
the ladies to be present. They add grace and 
charm to any meeting, and our ancestors were 
realistic as well as chivalrous when they 
selected the figure of a woman to adorn the 
dome of our National Capitol, symbolic of 
who the real lawgivers were. That being a 
rather stern age, they placed on the head of 
that symbolic lady a hat shaped along the 
lines of a Roman helmet, but made some 
concessions to femininity by sticking a hand- 
ful of eagle feathers in the top of it. 

The invitation to address this splendid 
group of Virginia business leaders was ap- 
preciated, to say nothing of the pleasure it 
always gives me to visit the home tcwn of 
my very able and distinguished colleague, 
Judge Wooprum. On more than one occasion 
I have said that if all the manufacturers 
were like the Virginia manufacturers, and all 
employees like Virginia employees, many of 


the problems that have arisen to plague us 
in recent years would never have existed. 
Virginia has no big corporations endeavoring 
to pay dividends on watered stock, and no 
little ones endeavoring to pay dividends 
through the employment of sweatshop labor. 
In Virginia there is a minimum of absentee 
landlordism and a maximum of personal con- 
tact and personal sympathy between employer 
and employec, out of which in this emer- 
gency has grown a spirit of cooperation un- 
surpassed in the country. 

Many of the hardships man has endured 
are brought upon himself, and that is espe- 
cially true of war and the depressions which 
usually follow the mass destruction of men 
and things. For many years there has hung 
on the right wall of the rotunda of cur Na- 
tional Capitol, as you enter from the House 
side, a beautiful mural depicting De Soto’s 
discovery of the Mississippi, where he was 
buried. Bancroft, speaking of that discovery, 
said, “He traveled across half a continent in 
search of gold, and all he found was his burial 
place.” While the profit motive is the main- 
spring of human action and private enter- 
prise the foundation of a democratic way of 
life, it has been difficult for men and nations 
to put into actual practice a fundamental 
principle of the English common law, founded, 
of course, upon the ethical teachings of the 
Bible, that a man must so use hiis own as not 
to injure another. 

While I subscribe to the fundamental doc- 
trine that there is a destiny that shapes our 
ends, implicit in that doctrine is the prin- 
ciple of free will and the obligation upon 
every man to properly use the talents, 
whether they be 1 or 10, that are his. 
On his seventieth birthday Cordell Hull said 
the major thing he had learned from 40 years 
of public life was that personal freedom im- 
poses a terrific responsibility upon those who 
enjoy it. 

Under the inspiring leadership of one of 
the greatest statesmen of modern times, 
Woodrow Wilson, our Nation made in 1917 
and 1918 a great and united effort to pro- 
mote the democratic way of life both here 
and abroad. Bui, with the exception of 
Woodrow Wilson those framing the peace that 
ended that great conflict put opportunities 
for the search of gold above the principles of 
an enduring peace, and, consequently, an- 
other world war started in September 1939, 
which has already been more destructive than 
the last and the end of which is by no means 
in sight. It is that war that has necessitated 
a defense program for us and the concurrent 
necessity of financing it. 

Future historians, after describing the 
search-of-gold policy which actuated the na- 
tions of the world, including our own, follow- 
ing the Versailles Treaty, will then record the 
many popular misconceptions which preceded 
the new world war and have marked its 
various phases. The first dangerous error was 
that everybody remembered how terrible the 
last war was and, therefore, assumed Hitler 
was just bluffing. Then we had the miscon- 
ception of what autumnal rains would do to 
the German armies in Poland, the phony war 
period while Germany was gathering strength 
to move through the Low Countries and over- 
whelm France, the invincibility of the so- 
called best-in-the-world French Army, the in- 
ability of England to survive after Dunkerque, 
the unwillingness of Hitler to fight on his 
eastern front while still engaged on the west- 
ern, the inability of the Russians to trade 
blows with the Germans, and last but not 
least, the dangerous fallacy so widespread in 
this country that Congress could vote for a 
defense program and the deed was done. 

But there are some in the South who re- 
member the South Carolina fire-eater who 
proudly proclaimed in the spring of 1861, “We 
can beat the Yankees with cornstalks.” The 
same southern leader, later running for public 
Office, after the South had been overwhelmed, 
not because it lacked bravery or military 
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genius, was reminded of his previous boast, 
to which the colonel replied, “My friends, I 
did make that statement, but the damned 
Yankees wouldn’t fight us with cornstalks.” 
Although the Congress has provided the great- 
est war chest that this or any other nation 
has ever had, and everyone realizes we are 
expected to do in 2 years what it took the best 
in Germany to do in 7, there are many busi- 
ness leaders who are as loath to say gocd-bye 
to business as usual as Juliet was to tear 
herself from the sweet embraces of Romeo. 
The envious streaks that lace the severing 
clouds are not the harbingers of a jocund 
day, standing tiptoe upon the misty moun- 
taintops. They are the reflections from the 
conflagration that rages in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and which, unless checked, will 
eventually spread to the Western Hemisphere. 

There are many who discounted the report 
of Rauschning in his Voice of Destruction 
of Hitler’s plans for world conquest. But 
there are few today, outside of a blind and 
prejudiced group of isolationists, who ques- 
tion what Douglas Miller says about cur 
chances of trading with Hitler, or what Wil- 
liam L. Shirer says in his Berlin Diary of 
Germany’s trade plans to export soldiers and 
import the plunder of soldiers. We in the 
South who have felt the iron heel of war 
appreciate the dangers that confront us, and, 
regardless of our views concerning his do- 
mestic policies, approve and support the for- 
eign policies of President Roosevelt. Yet we 
know we do not have a united country as we 
had in 1917, and can understand why the 
mountain boy, in the recent Louisiana ma- 
neuvers, said to his sergeant, “If we git into 
war, do you reckon the Yankees will help us?” 

Figures on the cost of financing a defense 
program in a pericd of rapidly advancing 
prices are meaningless. We have seen prices 
advance further in the first 2 years of this 
war than they did in the first 2 years of the 
first World War, when they did not stop 
climbing until they had reached an advance 
of 146 percent, and there are more factors 
now than then that could produce an un- 
controlled inflation. 

We have in cash and demand deposits $46,- 
000,000,000 against eighteen and a half in 
1918. We started into this period with a 
national debt in excess of $40,000,000,000, as 
against a nominal debt in 1917, and we have 
appropriated for defense in 1 year far more 
than the total cost of World War No. 1. 
Those monetary factors have not as yet been 
perceptibly felt in the price advances already 
experienced. 

We entered this war period with the high- 
est per hour labor wage in the history of 
the Nation. Between July 1940 and June 1941 
hourly wages rose approximately 16 percent, 
weekly earnings approximately 26 percent, 
and in 90 manufacturing industries, due to 
fuller employment, wage payments during 
the first year of the defense program rose 
55 percent, although in the summer of 1941 
the average workweek in this country was 
only 41.3 hours. Since the cost of labor 
represents from 30 to 60 percent, varying 
with the industry, of the cost of the manu- 
factured article, it necessarily follows that 
there can be no control of prices if wages 
continue to rise without let or hindrance. 
We urgently need to step up the workweek 
from 41 hours to 48 hours, but that involves 
overtime payment at the rate of 50 percent 
of the base wage, which in June 1941 in 
defense industries averaged 73.8 cents per 
hour, and in the bituminous coal fields $1 
per hour for a 35-hour week. But no one 
highly placed in the administration, with 
the exception of Governor Eccles, has even 
suggested that a bill to control prices should 
include any control of wages. 

There will be a sharp clash over fixing any 
ceiling upon the prices of farm products, 
although Edward O’Neal, of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, has indicated a willingness to 
accept the provisions of the pending bill, 
which are 110 percent of parity. Parity, as 
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you know, is the relative price of farm prod- 
ucts to industrial products that existed be- 
tween 1909 and 1914. In the 2 years of this 
war farm prices in this country have ad- 
vanced from 77 percent of parity in 1939 to 
105 percent in September 1941. The prices 
of all raw materials, including imported rub- 
ber and minerals, increased 33 percent, and 
the price of manufactured goods rose 17 
percent. While the cost of living has so far 
advanced only 7 percent, the shirts, for in- 
stance, we are now wearing were made out of 
12-cent cotton, while those we buy next 
year will be made out of 17-cent cotton. The 
21-percent increase in wholesale prices of 
manufactured goods has not yet been re- 
fiected in retail prices, but undoubtedly will 
be this fall. In the absence of control, the 
three essential needs of man—food, clothing, 
and shelter—will undoubtedly be greatly ad- 
vanced, and when that occurs we have al- 
ways been met with a demand for increases 
in wages, and in that seesaw game the 
farmer in the past has always come out sec- 
ond best, and has no assurance he will not 
do so again. 

I have worked on a farm, and from personal 
experience learned what the angel with the 
flaming sword who drove Adam and Eve 
from the Garden of Eden meant when he 
said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
eat bread.” I sympathize with those who 
earn their living the hard way and do not 
from the standpoint of cash return share on 
an equality with other workers, yet I could 
not recommend to the farmers of Viriginia 
or any other State inflation as a means of 
securing fairer treatment. 

Testifying before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee last spring, Leon Henderson urged us 
to use the taxing power of the Government 
not only for the purpose of raising revenue, 
but likewise as a brake upon inflation, and in 
that connection quoted Baruch as saying that 
the inflation during the financing of World 
War No. 1 had cost the taxpayers of this 
country an additional $15,000,000,000 and at 
least three times that much in an increased 
cost of living. If we are called upon to 
finance the current defense program, for 
which we have already appropriated more 
than $60,000,000,000, on an inflation basis, we 
may expect a national debt in excess of $100,- 
000,000,000 and a cost of living in excess of 
anything heretofore known. Such a program 
would catch between the upper and nether 
millstone a so-called middle class of salaried 
workers, professional men, pensioners, etc., 
in a grinding process that would be intoler- 
able, and leave us at the end of the war effort 
with a wage scale so far above that of com- 
petitive nations it would be impossible, even 
with complete freedom of the seas, to resume 
international trade. 

One thing that Congress can and should 
do to help control prices is to suspend the 
operation of the 40-hour week during the 
continuance of the present emergency. The 
effect of priorities and the transfer of much 
production from peacetime to defense mate- 
rial will be to curtail the production of con- 
sumer gocds, in some instances 25 or 30 per- 
cent; and in some others, like automobiles 
or mechanical refrigerators, as much as 50 
percent. Against that curtailed production 
will be increased purchasing power in 1941, 
possibly as much as $15,000,000,000; in 1942 
twenty to twenty-five billion dollars, if, as 
expected, the national income goes to $100,- 
000,000,000. Every effort, therefore, should 
be made to increase the production of those 
consumer goods which do not compete with 
the defense program but which contribute to 
a satisfactory standard of living. 

During the emergency the Congress can 
and should pass legislation to prohibit strikes 
until there has been a cooling-off period while 
a mediaticn board attempts to adjust differ- 
ence, and then if a strike vote be taken it 
should be supervised here, as in Canada, by 
an appropriate governmental agency. The 


publication The Iron Age estimated that 
during the coal strike alone we lost the pro- 
duction of 330,000 tons of steel, irreplaceable 
steel, which would have built 16 battleships, 
or 8,000 medium-sized tanks, or 16,000 steel 
freight cars. «The man-days lost in the first 
8 months of 1941 because of strikes amounted 
to over seventeen millions, and so far as 
the present operations of Hitler are con- 
cerned have neutralized our boast about be- 
coming the arsenal of the democracies of the 
world. 

I have already indicated that if we would 
employ to the fullest extent our manpower, 
our raw materials, and our preductive fa- 
cilities it would promote the defense program 
and help to sustain a decent standard of 
living. It would also help to finance the de- 
fense program because it would prceduce 
more income for taxation. But, after all is 
said and done, the biggest single item in 
financing a defense program is taxation. Of 
course, we can borrow, and in the current 
fiscal year plan to borrow $12,500,000,000 of 
a contemplated expenditure of $24,500,000,- 
000. This includes $18,000,000,000 for defense 
spending, although as of June 30, 1941, de- 
fense contracts aggregating $24,000,000,000 
had been let, and we all hope to see actual 
expenditure reach the level of two billion 
per month. With respect to the borrowing 
program, it is highly important that we bor- 
row as far as possible from personal savings, 
instead of from commercial banks which 
means the issuance of new money. Treasury 
borrowings this year will be close to one 
billion per month and so far the sale of 
defense bonds has averaged only $250,000,000 

er month. If individuals, insurance com- 
panies, and other corporations won’t invest 
their savings in these bonds, the banks will 
have to buy them and pay for them, of course, 
by issuing new money. The contemplated 
net receipts of $11 998,000,000 are on the basis 
of the fiscal year that commenced July 1, 1941. 

For a full calendar year present tax rates 
are expected to produce approximately $13,- 
000,000,000, including social-security taxes, 
and, added to State and local taxes, will prob- 
ably take 25 percent of the produced income 
of the Nation. Our convivial friends say a 
bird can’t fly on one wing, and by the same 
token a dollar won’t roll as far with a 
25-percent wedge cut out. One of the best 
safeguards against uncontrolled inflation is 
high taxes in prosperous times, to be eased 
off, of course, when times are not so good. 
But it is frankly surprising to me that our 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury does 
not seem to think that the present taxes on 
corporations are high. On the basis of esti- 
mated calendar 1941 earnings, the present tax 
bill will take from corporations approximately 
$4,000,000,000, and more next year if bottle- 
necks do not occur in the defense program 
and priority control does not put nondefense 
operations out of business faster than the 
workers can be absorbed in the defense pro- 
gram. Four billion dollars is certainly no 
small amount for 200,000 taxpayers to con- 
tribute to the Federal Government in 1 year. 
And the same taxpayers, of course, will at 
the same time be paying State and local 
taxes aggregating another $4,000,000,000. 
And, with all due deference, our brave Sec- 
retary of the Treasury went off the deep end 
when he proposed a 6-percent limit upon 
corporate profits based upon invested capital. 
In 1940 and again this year we voted down 
the Treasury proposal to compute excess- 
profits taxes on the basis of invested capital 
only. No nation has ever adopted that plan 
of computing excess-profits taxes, and no 
economist or tax expert not connected with 
the Treasury Department has ever advocated 
it. It is not a fair and just plan to the 
well-managed soundly financed corporations 
which we have in Virginia and elsewhere in 
the country. However heavy it may become 
necessary to make the tax burden in this 
emergency, it is the purpose of the Ways and 
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Means Committee to distribute the burden 
as fairly and justly as possible. The average 
normal earnings of successful corporations 
for the base period of 1936-39 were not war 
profits, and should not be taxed as such. 
The 1941 tax bill, requiring excess profits to 
be computed before computing the normal 
tax, which now includes surtaxes that will 
reach the income from securities heretofore 
exempt from the normal rate, actually re- 
duces the 8-percent credit on invested capital 
for the first five million to 5.6 percent and 
the 7-percent credit beyond that to 4.9 per- 
cent. While the Treasury Department does 
not agree with me, I think the present tax 
rate on corporations imposes a heavier bur- 
den than the excess-profits and war-profits 
tax bill of World War No.1. In that bill the 
corporate normal tax was 12 percent for the 
calendar year 1918, subsequently reduced to 
10 percent for succeeding years, as compared 
with the present normal 24 percent, a surtax 
of 6 percent on the first twenty-five thousand 
and 7 percent on the balance. 

In World War No. 1 no corporation was re- 
quired to pay a war-profits tax if its net in- 
come for the taxable year did not exceed 10 
percent of its invested capital for that year, 
which permitted many of the heaviest capi- 
talized corporations to escape entirely the 
war-profits tax. In addition, the excess- 
profits tax of World War No. 1 allowed an in- 
vested capital credit of 8 percent and the 
excess-profits tax commenced at 30 percent 
against 35 percent in the present act, and 
went to 65 percent, but that was for 1918 
only. For 1919 and subsequent years the ex- 
cess-profits taxes ranged from 20 percent to 
40 percent. The war-profits tax, which was 
applied if it was greater than the excess- 
profits tax, likewise applied for only 1 year. 
Thereafter it applied only with respect to a 
net income of more than $10,000 from any 
Government contract made between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918. The highest 
amount collected under the first war-profits 
and excess-profits act was $2,505,000,566 for 
the year 1918, while, as indicated, the Treas- 
ury expects for the calendar year of 1941 to 
collect over $4,000,000,000 from corporations. 
And in addition to that, on March 4, 1917, 
the Congress suspended for the duration of 
the emergency the 8-hour day, whereas cor- 
porations are now paying time and a half 
for all over 40 hours per week, and the hourly 
rate of pay is much higher. Mr. John L. 
Lewis boasts that in his C. I. O. union alone 
wage advances in the first 6 months of 1941 
aggregated on a yearly basis more than $800,- 
000,000. 

Therefore, to my way of thinking, any pres- 
ent suggestion that the current defense pro- 
gram will make a new group of war million- 
aires is definitely on the demagogic side. 
Personal income taxes, too, will start where 
corporate taxes leave off, and at a higher 
rate than in World War No.1. The exemp- 
tion then for a married man was $2,000 and 
for a single man $1,000, as against the present 
$1,500 and $750, and that makes a difference 
of about $270,000,000 in the taxes of those 
already paying income taxes. Then the rate 
commenced at 6 percent on the first $4,000 
and went to 77 percent, and now it com- 
mences at 10 percent and goes to 77 percent, 
rising far more rapidly between the $10,000 
and $50,000 levels than in 1918. In 1918, the 
first $5,000 of income was exempt from sur- 
taxes and now no net income is exempt from 
surtaxes. Frankly, I can’t see how anyone 
can escape sharing in the present tax bur- 
den, and to present burdens will undoubt- 
edly be added next year a general sales tax, 
which, undesirable as sales taxes in general 
may be, is to be preferred to diminishing re- 
turns from crippled corporations and to un- 
controlled inflation, which follows from the 
issuance of too much new money. 

In financing an all-out defense program 
involving a switch-over from peacetime to 
wartime economy, and the expenditure of 
borrowed money, which later must be repaid, 
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there should be a continuance of research 
work and planning for the future peace to 
cushion the effect of the sudden stoppage of 
defense spending. The depression from which 
we have but recently emerged did not start 
until 12 years after the end of World War No. 1, 
and was due far more to increased prices and 
the credit inflation of 1927, 1928, and 1929 
than to the war effort and the expenditures 
of 1917 and 1918. If we let nature take its 
course and do nothing to check this insipient 
inflation, the depression to follow the ending 
of defense spending could be even worse than 
the previous one. But, as I indicated in my 
opening remarks, we can to some extent be 
masters of our own fate. We can turn to 
good advantage the lessons now being learned 
in transportation and distribution. Aero- 
nautics, and the full use in industry of alloys, 
plastics, and farm products are new horizons 
“to him,” as Thoreau said, “whose vigorous 
and elastic thought keeps pace with the sun.” 


In this emergency no individual and no 
group should expect to increase his or its 
standard of living or to profit from a world 
tragedy. Our ambition should be to see what 
we can put into the defense program, not 
what we can get out of it. And the toughness 
of fiber necessary to meet the present chal- 
lenge should stand us in good stead in organiz- 
ing a new peace founded upon world justice. 
Before we can have that peace, of course, 
Hitler must be stopped. The idea of negotiat- 
ing a peace with Hitler is ridiculous. If he 
licks Russia he may offer to settle temporarily 
on the basis of what he holds. In the war 
between the angels, the devil, no doubt, 
offered peace terms to stay in Heaven, but 
Michael and the angels threw him out, know- 
ing there could be no peace with him there. 
Our present part in stopping him is to do 
what we promised to do—to be the arsenal of 
those resisting aggression. We have no right 
to assume that Russia will win. We have no 
right to assume that if Russia goes under 
England can still win the battle of the 
Atlantic. “Give us the tools,” said Mr. 
Churchill, “and we will do the job.” In the 
first year under the lease-lend bill we sent 
England just $70,000,000 of defense tools, less 
than what Great Britain produced for her- 
self in 2 days. “The little dog laughed to see 
such sport.” 

On October 2, at Fort Belvoir, I saw some 
of the tools we are now turning out—medium 
and heavy tanks, rapid-fire 75 mm. guns on 
trucks, antiaircraft guns that will shoot 5 
miles into the air, dive bombers, and fast 
interceptor planes. I saw 3,000 soldiers 
demonstrating the coordination of fixed bat- 
teries, movable batteries, and antiaircraft 
guns; infantry following a tank advance, sup- 
ported by fighting planes; and I came away 
with the firm conviction we will soon have 
the best-trained and best-equipped Army we 
have ever had. 


Let there be no more talk about Army 
morale. Let our concern be with those who 
do not wear the uniform. While condemn- 
ing communism on the one hand and na- 
tional socialism on the other, let us be frank 
enough to admit that in Russia, as well as 
in Germany, they have a faith and are will- 
ing to die for it. We believe the democratic 
way of life to be the best, but hesitate about 
sacrificing for its maintenance. We believe 
the Christian faith to be the only true faith, 
yet hesitate to die for it. When men on far- 
flung battle fronts are falling like leaves in 
wintry weather and untimely graves are 
being dug in every corner of the earth, the 
heart of man grows callous and faith in God 
becomes the major casualty of the conflict. 
A rebirth of our faith in God, in the per- 
petuity of democratic institutions, in our 
leaders, in each other, and in ourselves would 
drive out distrust and discontent and lift 
the shadows from the road ahead. As 12 of 


the 14 wards of Rome were being destroyed by 
fire Nero fiddled. Three continents and 800,- 
000,000 people are being cOnsumed in the 
flames of war, yet we fiddle with strikes— 
2,837 of them, principally in defense indus- 
tries, in the first 8 months of this year, in- 
volving one and a half million workers and 
causing us the loss of more than 17,000,000 
man-days of vital labor. We fiddle with 
price control while inflation takes the wings 
of the morning. We fiddle with economy in 
nondefense spending, appropriating for the 
current fiscal year for relief and recovery a 
billion and a half dollars, against the actual 
expenditure for the same purposes in the 
worst of the depression, in 1933, the sum of 
$365,000,000. The time has come for us to 
frankly admit we have lacked the moral 
courage to do the things common sense and 
prudence tell us should be done. I do not 
mean we have not made progress in our de- 
fense program. We have made great progress, 
but have not done our best, and should 
not be content with anything else. Why 
should 132,000,000 people, with access to all 
necessary raw materials and unsurpassed in 
the knowledge of mass production feel they 
can’t produce on a parity with 80,000,000 
Germans? 

A Dutch boy stood before a German judge 
in Holland accused of reading a forbidden 
book on personal freedom. The judge said 
to him, “Promise never to read that book 
again and I will let you go.” But the boy 
just looked straight at the judge and made 
no reply. At that moment a member of the 
Gestapo brought into the court a dog which 
he said belonged to the boy and should be 
destroyed. The dog, recognizing his young 
master, whined to get to him. The Dutch 
boy loved that dog better than anything he 
possessed. Turning to the boy the German 
judge said, “If you will promise never to read 
that book again I will let you go and will 
let your dog go, too.” Driving his nails into 
his clenched fists and biting his trembling 
lips, the boy still looked straight at the judge 
and made no reply. Abashed in the pres- 
ence of the greatest force in the world, moral 
courage, the judge turned to the police officer, 
saying, “Let him go; I will hear his case 
later.” 

Each one of the 7,000 British soldiers who 
cheerfully accepted the assignment of pro- 
tecting the British retreat from Dunkirk 
knew full well there could be inscribed over 
his cross in Flanders Field, “He saved others, 
himself he could not save.” But through 
the shedding of sacrificial blood there is re- 
mission—the purchase of freedom of the body 
as well as the immortality of the soul. Of 
that 7,000 who made the last stand at Dun- 
kirk, 900 actually survived. One of those 
heroes, waiting at a French port on the as- 
sumption that British and German prisoners 
were to be exchanged, was told it must be a 
glorious prospect to get home again, to which 
he replied, “All I want is the privilege of 
standing on my one leg and saluting the 
women and children of London who could 
not surrender.” 


When we develop the moral courage of 
those in Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Eng- 
land, who would rather die than live in slav- 
ery under Hitler, we will be able to join with 
our English friends in singing: 


“There'll always be an England 

While there’s a country lane; 

Wherever there’s a cottage small 
Beside a field of grain. 


There'll always be an England 
While there’s a busy street; 
Wherever there’s a turning wheel 
A million marching feet. 
* * * * 7” 
There'll always be an England 
And England shall be free, 
If England means as much to you 
As England means to me.” 
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Arming American Merchant Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 16, 1941 





Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, the confusion that exists in the 
minds of the people throughout the Na- 
tion as to what should or should not be 
done to keep our Nation out of war has 
found expression in the attitude toward 
the resolution (H. J. Res. 237) now before 
the House. The confusion in this par- 
ticular instance is largely due to a mis- 
understanding of what the resolution by 
its terms actually does. It would seem 
that some are of the opinion that it re- 
peals the Neutrality Act of 1939, or, so far 
modifies it as to constitute in effect a re- 
peal of that act. The most casual reading 
of the resolution will clearly demonstrate 
that neither assumption is true. 

The Neutrality Act of 1939 contains 20 
sections. Much has been said about re- 
pealing, revising, or modifying the act, 
but seldom are its provisions set forth. 
In order that there may be a clear un- 
derstanding of what the Neutrality Act 
actually provides, and, the slight extent 
to which it will be modified by the pres- 
ent resolution, I wish to set forth a sum- 
mary of its provisions, as follows: 

Section 1: Whenever the President or 
Congress finds that a foreign war exists, 
he or Congress shall proclaim that fact. 

Section 2: After such proclamation, it 
is unlawful for an American vessel to 
carry passengers, articles, or materials to 
any country named in the President’s 
proclamation. Moreover, no articles or 
materials shall be shipped to nations at 
war until title has been transferred to 
such foreign nation or agency thereof. 
American vessels are permitted to carry 
supplies and materials other than arms 
and munitions to the Pacific ports, ports 
on the Indian Ocean, the China Sea, 
certain ports on the Western Hemi- 
sphere and on certain other waters. 

Section 3: The President is empowered 
to define combat zones and prohibit 
American vessels and passengers from 
entering such zones. 

Section 4: Exceptions are made for 
Red Cross vessels. 

Section 5: Travel by American citizens 
on vessels of belligerents is prohibited ex- 
cept under certain conditions. 

Section 6: After the President’s procla- 
mation has been issued, American vessels 
are prohibited from being armed. 

Section 7: Financial transactions with 
nations at war is prohibited. 

Section 8: Soliciting funds in this 
country by nations at war except for relief 
purposes is prohibited. 

Section 9: Except for control of muni- 
tions through the Munitions Control 
Board, the act does not apply to South 
American republics. 

Section 10: The President is empowered 
to forbid nations at war to use our ports. 
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Section 11: The President is em- 
powered to forbid the use of our ports to 
submarines and armed merchant vessels 
of nations at war. 

Section 12: This section creates a 
Munitions Control Board and provides 
that no arms can be exported without a 
license. 

Sections 13 to 20, inclusive, deal with 
definitions, penalties, regulations, and 
appropriations. 

Now, contrast these numerous and im- 
portant prohibitions of the Neutrality Act 
with the resolution now before the House, 
House Joint Resolution 237, which seeks 
only the repeal of section 6 of the act. 
The resolution reads as follows: 


Joint resolution to repeal section 6 of the 
Neutrality Act of 1939, and for other pur- 
poses 
Resolved, etc., That section 6 of the Neu- 

trality Act of 1939 (relating to the arming 
of American vessels) is hereby repealed; and, 
during the unlimited national emergency pro- 
claimed by the President on May 27, 1941, 
the President is authorized, through such 
agency as he may designate, to arm, or to 
permit or cause to be armed, any American 
vessel as defined in such act. The provisions 
of section 16 of the Criminal Code (relating 
to bonds from armed vessels on clearing) 
shall not apply to any such vessel. 


It will be readily seen that the purpose 
of the resolution is to repeal only section 
6 of the Neutrality Act, that prohibits the 
arming of American merchant vessels. 
No other provision of the present Neu- 
trality Act is either repealed, changed, or 
modified by the resolution. Every other 
prohibition contained in the act remains 
untouched. Consequently, it will still be 
unlawful for any American vessel to carry 
passengers, articles, or materials to any 
country at war named in the President’s 
proclamation. Nor can American citi- 
zens, except under certain conditions, 
even travel on vessels of such belligerent 
nations. Financial transactions with na- 
tions at war subject to cash-and-carry 
provisions are still prohibited. Likewise, 
soliciting of funds in this country by na- 
tions at war except for relief purposes 
continues to be prohibited, and all the 
other prohibitions remain unchanged. I 
emphasize this fact to make plain that 
the resolution makes no change in the 
Neutrality Act other than to permit the 
arming of American merchant vessels. 

The right of American merchant ves- 
sels to arm in self-defense is a principle 
that has been recognized throughout the 
entire history of our Nation until it was 
abandoned in 1937. International law 
does not now nor has it ever denied 
the existence of such a right. It is an 
absolute right established in law and 
practice. The necessity to reassert our 
right as a nation in this respect is due 
to recent attacks by submarines and air- 
craft on unarmed American vessels. 
These attacks were all the more flagrant 
because made upon our vessels while in 
neutral waters and, in more than one 
instance, without any previous warning. 
The attack upon the Robin Moor while 
in the South Atlantic was without justifi- 


cation of law and in disregard of morality 
and common decency. The ship was un- 
armed, it was not in the war zone, and 
its passengers consisted in the most part 
of American missionaries on their way 
to Africa, and volunteer ambulance 
drivers. Words cannot describe the in- 
humanity of leaving them in open boats 
to face the perils of the sea 700 miles 
from land. Whether this unfortunate 
incident would have happened if the 
Robin Moor had been armed, I do not 
know, but certainly it would have been 
less likely. In any event, the passengers 
and crew would have had some defense 
against such an unwarranted attack. 
The fact that a kind Providence saved 
them from death does not mitigate the 
inhumanity that actuated their oppres- 
sors in the commission of their crime. 

It may be said that the arming of 
merchant vessels does not guarantee 
their safety. That is true. It is equally 
true, however, that the arming of mer- 
chant vessels has certain obvious ad- 
vantages that will add to their safety. 

In the first place, it will give some 
defense against attacks by aircraft. The 
lack of antiaircraft weapons makes it 
possible for a hostile aircraft to descend 
almost to the deck of the ship to be at- 
tacked and there discharge its deadly 
bombs. The nearer the attacking air- 
craft can come to its intended target the 
more certain it is that a direct hit will 
be made. Thus, the presence of even 
one antiaircraft gun on the deck of a 
ship will have the effect of keeping the 
attacking aircraft high in the air and 
make less likely the chance of a direct 
hit. The safety of imperiled lives is 
thereby made a bit more secure. 

In the second place, it would provide 
defense against submarines. If the mer- 
chant ship is unarmed the submarine can 
attack at close range, from the surface 
of the sea, with gunfire. The hit would 
be sure. But if the merchant ship is 
armed, then the attack by the submarine 
must be either at long range with guns 
or from under the sea by the use of tor- 
pedoes. The likelihood of a direct hit by 
either of these means is not sosure. And 
no submarine would dare stay on the 
surface of the sea in the presence of an 
armed merchant vessel because one lucky 
shot from its guns would put the sub- 
marine out of business. It should also 
be recognized that the speed of a sub- 
marine is considerably slower under wa- 
ter than on the surface. If the subma- 
rine is compelled by the presence of guns 
on the merchant vessel to remain under 
water, the relative speed of the two ships 
is greatly changed, and the merchant 
vessel has a much better chance to es- 
cape. Thus, the presence of a single gun 
on the deck of a merchant vessel pro- 
vides a greater degree of safety for all 
on board the vessel. As already stated, 
if the Robin Moor had been armed the 
attack upon her might never have taken 
place. But when the submarine com- 
mander knows that a ship is unarmed, 
then he also knows he can attack as and 
when he desires without fear of any dis- 
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aster to his own ship or crew. Under 
such conditions there are likely to be 
more incidents to be reckoned with than 
if the merchant ship had been armed. 
In any event, our ships and their crews 
should not be subjected to the needless 
hazard that results from depriving them 
of the means of self-defense, which this 
resolution seeks to provide. 


Nor should it be overlooked that there 
are numerous historical precedents for 
the arming of our merchant ships in time 
of danger. Our ships were forced to arm 
against French raiders in the undeclared 
war with France of 1798-99; against the 
British in the War of 1812; against the 
Barbary pirates during the same period 
and later; and against German subma- 
rines in 1917. 

Fear has been expressed upon the part 
of some that the enactment of this reso- 
lution will tend to create incidents that 
may lead us into war. What about the 
incidents that have occurred, such as the 
case of the Robin Moor, before the enact- 
ment of this resolution? The law on our 
statute books that prevented the arming 
of the Robin Moor and other American 
vessels that have been attacked did not 
save them. They were attacked when it 
was known they were not armed. So it 
would seem that safety from attack is not 
made sure by absence of armament. 


It should be noted in considering this 
resolution that it does not authorize the 
arming of American merchant vessels in 
order that they may enter the combat or 
war zones. Under the Neutrality. Act 
and the proclamation of the President 
thereunder, they are still prohibited from 
entering the ports of belligerent nations 
or the war zones described by Presiden- 
tial proclamation. They can Only go into 
neutral waters. Surely there is no right 
of a belligerent nation to attack our ship- 
ping in waters not within the war zone. 
All this resolution seeks to do is to give 
the right to American merchant vessels 
to be armed for their defense in neutral 
waters. What is unjust, unfair, or un- 
friendly to any belligerent nation in the 
assertion of such a right? The mere 
statement of such a right, it seems to me, 
should be sufficient to convince any open 
mind of its justification. No incident can 
happen cs long as belligerent nations are 
willing to recognize the principles of in- 
ternational law and our rights there- 
under. This resolution does not set up 
any new or different principle than that 
which has been heretofore recognized 
and accepted as established law by all 
nations. 

There are some, however, who, while 
they do not deny the right and justifica- 
tion, both under law and the circum- 
stances that now exist for the enactment 
of this resolution, are fearful that it is 
only a step toward the later repeal of 
section 2 of the Neutrality Act. Section 
2 is the section which prohibits the en- 
trance of American vessels into a war 
zone fixec by the proclamation of the 
President. There are some who think 
that section 2 should also be repealed. 








As to this, I do not express an opinion at 
this time. It may be that such an at- 
tempt will be made in the future. As to 
this I do not know. Certainly the ques- 
tion of repealing section 2 either directly 
or indirectly is not before us now. I can 
only say that if and when it does come, 
then we can each take our stand with 
reference to it, either for it or against it. 
I do not consider that my approval of the 
resolution now before the House that is 
limited to permitting American merchant 
ships to be armed when moving in neutral 
waters requires me to support a subse- 
quent resolution that would permit such 
ship to enter war zones or ports of bellig- 
erent nations. That is a question sepa- 
rate and distinct from the question now 
before us, and to be decided if and when 
such question should arise and under the 
circumstances that then exist. It is 
therefore only to the present resolution 
that I now give approval. 

The ban on armed merchant vessels 
was adopted in the hope that it would 
avoid provocative incidents, but, as in 
the first World War, the aggressor na- 
tions have neglected to draw a distinction 
between unarmed and armed vessels. 

The right of a nation to protect its 
commerce in neutral waters cannot be 
questioned nor denied. The failure of 
this Nation to give such protection, under 
the circumstances that now exist, would 
be a sign of weakness that would invite 
rather than prevent incidents that might 
create trouble. To reestablish our rights 
in this respect cannot properly be con- 
strued as a declaration of war by in- 
direct means, nor justify the charge that 
it indicates an intention to go to war. 
Certainly there is no such implication to 
be attached to my vote. It is nothing 
more or less than an assertion of a right, 
belonging to this and all other nations, 
that has been accepted and acknowl- 
edged at all times as an established 
principle of international law. Upon 
this basis, as well as existing conditions, 
the passage of this resolution is justified. 





Amendment of Neutrality Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 16, 1941 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I intend 
to vote for this resolution to arm our 
merchantmen, today, because I believe 
that the freedom of the seas must be 
maintained by the United States of 
America. 

I have stated many times that, while 
we are a peace-loving people and are 
not looking for war, our ships must 
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maintain the right to sail the seas. This 
right to sail the seas is a heritage hand- 
ed down to us and this heritage must be 
upheld in a determined stand. In mak- 


ing this statement I do not desire to be . 


classed as one favoring war and would 
not vote for a declaration of war unless 
this Nation were invaded or attacked; 
but, by the same token, I believe that we 
must protect every privilege of freedom 
that we have built up since the creation 
of our Nation. 

We cannot expect our boys to sail 
American vessels unless they have some 
means of protection against attack. This 
means can be brought about to some ex- 
tent by the arming of these ships. This, 
in my opinion, is not a warlike gesture. 
We have always armed our ships. This 
action is simply a matter of self-protec- 
tion. This is a matter of defense and I 
believe that the people of America de- 
sire that we shall take every necessary 
step to protect ourselves against attack. 





General Welfare Act—A Reasonable 
Approach to the Pension Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 
STATEMENT BY ARTHUR L. JOHNSON 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Arthur L. Johnson, national executive 
and legislative secretary of the General 
Welfare Federation of America, delivered 
August 19, 1941, before the Special Sen- 
ate Committee To Investigate the Old- 
Age Pension System, headed by Senator 
SHERIDAN Downey, of California, on the 
General Welfare Act—H. R. 1410—which 
I had the honor to introduce and which 
is now pending before this Congress: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, we appear in defense of the Social 
Security Act in opposition to those who have 
appeared before your committee urging its 
repeal or the repeal of any substantial portion 
thereof. We urge instead the extension of 
the Social Security Act coverage to all of our 
people. 


SOCIAL GAINS MUST BE PRESERVED 


Our social gains must be preserved. We 
must not move backward in our attempts at 
social reform. We must move ever forward. 
The Social Security Act stands out as the 
greatest stride in the progress of mankind 
toward real economic security in the history 
of the world. No other legislative act, from 
the Dark Ages to the present era of enlight- 
ened self-government, has ever granted to 
65,000,000 people, to over 40,000,000 families, 
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the hope of real economic security in the sun- 
set of life. No other legislative act carries as 
many varieties of benefits to America’s under- 
privileged as this one—aid to the aged, the 
blind, widows, dependent children, the unem- 
ployed. We hail its enactment as a milestone 
in human progress. We commend those who 
engineered it through Congress and those who 
have enforced it so well during the 6 years 
it has been on the statute books of our Nation. 


SAME PEACE AND COMFORT URGED FOR ALL 


We commend also the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act and the Railroad Retirement Act, 
which have brought peace and comfort in old 
age to hundreds of thousands of our citizens. 
All we ask is that same peace and comfort for 
the rest of cur citizens. 


A PRACTICAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Can this peace and comfort be brought 
to all those omitted from our present Federal 
annuity systems through the medium of the 
Social Security Act? We say that it can be 
and are prepared to submit to this committee 
@ practical legislative program which will ac- 
complish this purpose without any particular 
hardship on anyone and without disturbing 
in any manner the Federal annuity systems 
that have been built up in America over the 
course of years. 


BRING IN ALL THOSE OMITTED 


We propose to do this by leaving these 
other Federal annuity systems just as they 
are (except for raising the minimum annuity 
under title II of the Social Security Act from 
$10 to $30, lowering the retirement age from 
65 to 60, and stepping up the rate of con- 
tribution of employer and employee there- 
under from 1 percent to 2 percent beginning 
on January 1, 1942) and bringing in all the 
rest of our population under a contributory 
annuity system that will grant to them also 
a@ guaranteed annuity of at least $30 per 
month at the age of 60, for which they will 
pay during all of their producing years either 
directly or indirectly by means of taxes that 
are “passed on” to them. 


AN “ADDED VALUE” TAX 


This contributory annuity system for the 
at present uncovered groups—which includes 
the farmers, farm laborers, casual laborers, 
housewives, domestics, nurses, students, 
church employees, institutional employees, 
many Government employees, businessmen, 
professional men, the self-employed, and the 
unemployed—we propose to finance by a 2- 
percent gross profit or “added value” tax, 
with the cost of materials deducted from 
gross income and exemptions of the first $80 
per month, or $960 per year, of gross income 
and with credits to those now paying a Fed- 
eral annuity tax. 


CONDEMNS TRANSACTION TAX 


We are by no means wedded to this form 
of tax to sustain the all-extensive annuity 
system we propose and offer it merely as a 
suggestion to your committee, to the Senate 
Finance Committee, and to the House Ways 
and Means Committee as an equitable basis 
for raising the needed revenue. If a better 
tax can be devised we would welcome the im- 
provement over the system we propose, but 
call attention to the fact that by taking out 
the cost of the material, goods, or property 
sold we eliminate the pyramiding or snowbal- 
ling of taxes which make the transaction or 
gross income tax the most vicious tax that 
could be devised to sustain a pension system, 
as it would be a tax upon tax upon tax upon 
tax upon tax on the same product, a tax which 
the consumer or common man would very 
largely have to pay out of his meager pur- 
chasing power. We condemn this tax, which 
forms the basis of all the other pay-as-you-go 
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pension measures before Congress, in the 
most vigorous terms and sincerely trust that 
this committee will rot retard the cause of 
pensions by sponsoring any system or plan 
which carries this vicious tax base. 


CONDEMNS “RECOVERY” SCHEMES 


We also condemn in the most vigorous 
terms the attempts of certain pension advo- 
cates to cloud the pension issue with unwar- 
ranted claims of “recovery” or “prosperity” 
to be secured by taxing the younger, produc- 
ing or tax-paying group to pay an uncon- 
scionable pension to the retired group. We 
sincerely trust that this committee will not 
make itself a party to the fraud that is being 
perpetrated upon the old people of the Nation 
by espousing any such theory that Utopia 
may be reached by transferring purchasing 
power from one pocket te another, from one 
group, which now spends the money it re- 
ceives just as fast as it can be spent, to an- 
other group to possibly hoard and thus take 
cut of circulation, especially if paid in un- 
warranted amounts which no system of en- 
forced spending could keep in circulation. 
Jumping out of the frying pan into the fire 
isn't going to help the situation any and 
money isn’t going to circulate any faster be- 
cause older hands spend it. The money must 
come from somewhere cnd if it is tax money 
it comes mainly from the “sweat of the brow 
of the man who toils.” He spends it now and 
if you take it from him by taxes, direct or 
indirect, and give it to his mother and 
father, or somebody else’s mother and father, 
to spend, the money isn’t going to circulate 
faster but slower, as every dollar that is 
hoarded, and billions would be, would be 
taken out of circulation and would cause a 
worse depression than we have ever had. 
The higher the amount of the pension over 
what is needed to properly and decently care 
for our aged the greater would be the depres- 
sion that would be caused. You can’t pre- 
vent hoarding by Government flat and in a 
land where you can’t search a person’s home 
or person and where the man of means get- 
ting a general pension would spend it, but 
hoard what he would otherwise have spent, 
enforced spending would be a laughable fail- 
ure. So we plead with your committee to 
lend no aid or comfort to those promoting 
these fanciful “fast money” theories in the 
pension field for their own pecuniary gain 
and to the detriment of the cause of true 
pensions. 


CRACKPOT SCHEMES TURNED DOWN 


True pensions are to be attained in the 
manner in which we have started cut in the 
social-security field, in which field we have 
made such tremendous progress in the last 
decade in spite of the opposition of those who 
have pet schemes of their own they would 
like to have had substituted but which have 
been proved by hearing after hearing before 
House committees to be so crackpot that they 
have never been given serious consideration 
and have been voted down overwhelmingly 
whenever presented for a vote. 


PLEA FOR PRACTICAL PROGRAM 


We plead with your committee not to the- 
orize in this field, but to get right in and do 
something practical that will bring quick 
relief for our suffering senior citizens by get- 
ting behind a practical legislative proposal 
such as we have outlined to you—a proposal 
based on common sense and on a mere exten- 
sion of our present law to cover those groups 
and classes now omitted, but which should be 
included in a nation founded on the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal and are 
entitled to equal rights and privileges. 


TAKE “BUNK” OUT OF PENSIONS 


If your committee will have the courage 
to do this you will take pensions out of the 
political football field and enact them into 
law. You have it within your power to effec- 
tively unite all sincere pension advocates by 
taking the bunk out of pensions and pro- 
ceeding on sound legislative theories. 


G. W. A. HAS ALL OF BEST FEATURES 


We have outlined to you a measure which 
has been improved to the extent that it has 
all of the best features and none of the bad 
ones. It has a minimum or guaranty to pro- 
tect the aged, a reserve fund to back up this 
guaranty, 4 months’ funeral benefits and 
a sound tax base, besides other features to 
make it equitable to the general public. It 
is the only measure before Congress which 
has these features and is the Nation’s most 
adequate measure as well as the Nation’s 
leading general pension measure. It is 
known as the General Welfare Act, or General 
Welfare Amendments to the Social Security 
Act. It was intrcduced in the House by Hon. 
WILLIAM H. LarraBee (D2mocrat), of Indiana, 
numbered H. R. 1410, and referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, where it 
is now pending with 168 signatures on a dis- 
charge petition to get it out on the floor for 
hearing and a vote, which is 20 more than are 
on a discharge petition for any other pension 
measure. It was introduced in the Senate 
by Hon. WiLL1AM LANGER (Republican), “f 
North Dakota, numbered S. 1178, and referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee, where it 
is now pending. 


SUPPORTED BY 160 CONGRESSMEN 


In the Senate the Republican Steering 
Committee for it is headed by Senator 
LANGER, and the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee by Senator JosH LEE. In the House 
the nonpartisan steering committee promot- 
ing it is headed by Hon. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Democrat, of California. In all, 160 Con- 
gressmen have signed a steering-committee 
resolution in full support of the measure, 
which resolution reads as follows: “We, the 
undersigned Congressmen, hereby endorse 
the General Welfare Act (H. R. 1410) as an 
amendment to the Social Security Act, urge 
its adoption by the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, and pledge our efforts in its behalf.” 


WIDESPREAD SUPPORT SHOWN 


To show the widespread support this meas- 
ure has attained in Congress, strictly on its 
merits, we point out that on this steering 
committee of 160 Congressmen supporting it, 
there are 100 Democrats, 55 Republicans, 3 
Progressives, 1 Farmer-Laborite, and 1 Amer- 
ican-Laborite. There are 57 Congressmen on 
it from the Central States, 40 from the 
Southern States, 35 from the Eastern States 
and 28 from the Western States. Two mem- 
bers of the House Ways and Means Ccmmit- 
tee have signed this steering-committee reso- 
lution, 14 members of the Appropriations 
Committee, 6 members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and 14 chairmen of important House 
committees. Ten solid State delegations 
have signed and 40 States are represented on 
it. That, gentlemen, is real strength for any 
measure and we plead with you to join forces 
with these 160 Congressmen in a united effort 
to do something to remedy the deplorable 
pension situation, so ably exposed by your 
committee, at this session of Congress. 


GALLUP POLL SUPPORTS CONTENTIONS 


In closing we wish to call the attention of 
this committee to the Gallup poll on pen- 
sions, which has just been made public. This 
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poll shows that 91 percent of the American 
voters favor a Federal pension for our senior 
citizens and that 76 percent of the voters 
under 60 would favor even a 8 percent tax on 
all their earnings for a retirement annuity of 
$50 maturing at the age of 60. We are asking 
but 2 percent to provide $30 at present, in 
view of the defense situation, but this Na- 
tion-wide poll is a complete vindication of 
our position and constitutes practically a 
100-percent endorsement of it. If your com- 
mittee would favor a 3-percent tax to raise 
$50 per month we would be inclined to go 
along with you, but this would mean that 
$7,200,000,000 per year of additional revenue 
would have to be raised by taxation. This 
would be out of proportion to the $3,500,000,- 
000 now being raised by taxation for de- 
fense, and we don’t feel that raising more 
than $3,240,000,000 by taxes for additional 
pensions at the present time is warranted and 
this is what would be required to pay all 
over 60 who would apply $30 per month. 
We know that a measure providing for more 
would never get through Congress under 
present conditions and we, therefore, recom- 
mend that the amount of the Federal guar- 
anty be set at $30 per month, which would 
be $60 a couple, for all over 60 and that an;= 
thing over this figure raised by any tax to 
support our annuity system go into a reserve 
fund to protect future payments in case, for 
instance, the war should stop and millions 
more would be added to our pension rolls 
with much less revenue coming in to meet 
the payments, due to the closing down of 
defense industries. 


ANNUITANT ALLOWED TO EARN $15 PER MONTH 


We propose further that the provision in 
title II of the Social Security Act that an 
annuitant be allowed to earn up to $15 per 
month to augment his annuity be retained 
and extended to those coming under the 
general annuities we propose under title I. 


STATES TO SUPPLEMENT THE $30 


In addition we propcse that pending the 
time when the Federal annuity can safely 
be raised to not exceeding $60 per month, 
the obligations of additional payments to 
the aged shall be on the States. We would, 
of course, abolish the means test or needs 
test, as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, leaving the annuitants free to 
travel from State to State and drawing their 
earned annuities, which they would pay for 
directly or indirectly in “passed on” taxes, 
as honorable American citizens and not with 
the stigma of pauperism attached. If they 
cannot live on the basic $30 per month ($60 
per couple) which they would receive each 
month from the Federal Government, the 
States could supplement the Federal pen- 
sion, just as they are doing now. The States 
could be even more liberal to the needy 
aged than they are now if the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumed the main pension load of 
$3,240,000,000 per year. Those now on the 
pension rolls would be a diminishing group 
and soon the pension problem would be- 
come almost wholly a Federal one, which 
it should be. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT SPEAKS 


Here is what the United States Supreme 
Court had to say in this regard, in Helver- 
ing v. Davis (301 U. S. 619), in May 1937, 
in upholding the constitutionality of the 
Social Security Act: 


SHOULD BE A NATIONAL SYSTEM 


“Congress did not improvise a judgment 
when it found that the award of old-age 
benefits would be conducive to the general 
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welfare * * *, The plight of men and 
women at so low an age as 40 is hard, almost 
hopeless, when they are driven to seek for 
reemployment * * *. Approximately three 
out of four persons 65 or over were probably 
dependent wholly or partially on others for 
support * * *. The problem is plainly 
national in area and dimensions. Moreover, 
the laws of the several States cannot deal 
with it effectively * * *. State and local 
governments are often lacking in the re- 
sources that are necessary to finance an 
adequate program of security for the 
aged * * *. Apart from the failure of 
resources, State and local governments are 
at times reluctant to increase so heavily the 
burden of taxation to be borne by their 
residents for fear of placing themselves in 
a position of economic disadvantage as com- 
pared with neighbors or competitors * * *. 
A system of old-age pensions has special 
dangers of its own, if put in force in one 
State and rejected in another. The existence 
of such a system is a bait to the needy and 
dependent elsewhere—encouraging them to 
migrate and seek a haven of repose. Only 
a power that is national can serve the in- 
terests of all.” 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH SPEAKS 


Here is what our President, as the head of 
the executive branch of the Government, had 
to say as to the pension situation under the 
present emergency conditions: 


URGES EXTENSION TO UNCOVERED GROUPS 


“There is nothing in our present emergency 
to justify a breaking down of old-age pensions 
or unemployment insurance. I would rather 
see the systems extended to other groups who 
do not now enjoy them.” 


ACTION BY LEGISLATIVE BRANCH URGED 


That is exactly what we propose to you 
Members of the legislative branch of our 
Government, which branch alone can enact 
into law these recommendations of the other 
two branches of our Government. 


TABLES SUBMITTED 


This we believe covers the situation from 
our viewpoint. We would like, however, the 
privilege of including in these remarks cer- 
tain tables taken from our booklet entitled 
“Economic Security in the Sunset of Life,” 
and from our weekly publication, the General 
Welfare News-Advocate, which tables wili give 
your committee a more complete picture of 
our proposal and the support it has received 
in Congress. These tables are submitted 
herewith. 


COMMITTEE THANKED 


We desire to thank your committee most 
sincerely for the privilege of being heard and 
of submitting this data to you for your con- 
sideration in connection with this problem 
of economic or social security for our citizens 
who are reaching and have reached the age 
of retirement, which is indeed one of the 
most serious problems facing America today. 
No nation can be called truly great until it 
succeeds wholly in driving the fear of pov- 
erty and misery in old age from the heart 
of man. This problem can be solved for 
the rest of our people just as it has been 
solved for one-half of them already by the 
Social Security Act. Your committee can 
help immensely toward solving it by recom- 
mending extension of coverage to those 
groups now omitted on some such fair and 
equitable basis as we have outlined to you 
in these brief remarks, supplemented by the 
following tables we are submitting for the 
record, 
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Exhibit A, “160 signatures prove real pen- 
sion str2ngth.” ; 


Exhibit B, “Federation’s estimate of tax 
yield on ‘added value’ basis.” 

Exhibit C, “Why G. W. A., H. R. 1410, is 
the best.” 

Exhibit D, “How to synchronize general and 
special pensions.” 

Exhibit E, “Chart of comparative benefits 
(8. 8. A.-G. W. A.).” 

Exhibit F, “Typical ‘common sense’ pen- 
sions under G. W. A., H. R. 1410.” 

Exhibit G, “Can we consistently remain 
half slave and half free in the social-security 
field?” 
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160 SIGNATURES PROVE REAL PENSION STRENGTH— 
ENDORSEMENT OF GENERAL WELFARE ACT 


We, the undersigned Congressmen, hereby 
endorse the General Welfare Act (H. R. 1410) 
as an amendment to the Social Security Act, 
urge its adoption by the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, and pledge our efforts in its behalf. 

Alabama: George M. Grant (Democrat), 
Second; Luther Patrick (Democrat), Ninth; 
Carter Manasco (Democrat), Seventh. 

Arizona: John R. Murdock (Democrat), At 
Large. 

Arkansas: Clyde T. Ellis (Democrat), 
Third; Fadjo Cravens (Democrat), Fourth. 

California: Harry R. Sheppard (Democrat), 
Nineteenth; Charles Kramer (Democrat), 
Thirteenth; Lee E. Geyer (Democrat), Seven- 
teenth; Jerry Voorhis (Democrat), Twelfth; 
John H. Tolan (Democrat), Seventh; Albert 
E. Carter (Republican), Sixth; A. J. Elliott 
(Democrat), Tenth; Ed. V. Izac (Democrat), 
Twentieth; Carl Hinshaw (Republican), Elev- 
enth; Thomas F. Ford (Democrat), Four- 
teenth; Harry L. Englebright (Republican), 
Second; Ward Johnson (Republican), Eight- 
eenth. 

Colorado: William 8S. Hill (Republican), 
Second. 

Connecticut: William J. Fitzgerald (Demo- 
crat), Second; James A. Shanley (Democrat), 
Third; Le Roy D. Downs (Democrat), Fourth; 
Lucien J. Maciora (Democrat), At Large. 

Delaware: Philip A. Traynor (Democrat), 
At Large. 

Florida: Joe Hendricks (Democrat), Fifth; 
Lex Green (Democrat), Seconal; Pat Cannon 
(Democrat), Third; J. Harden Peterson 
(Democrat), First. 

Georgia: Albert Sidney Camp (Democrat), 
Fourth; B. Frank Whelchel (Democrat), 
Ninth; John S. Gibson (Democrat), Eighth. 

Idaho: Compton I. White (Democrat), 
First; Henry C. Dworshak (Republican), 
Second. 

Illinois: Anton J. Johnson (Republican), 
Fourteenth; Robert B. Chiperfield (Republi- 
can), Fifteenth; Noah M. Mason (Republi- 
can), Twelfth; William G. Stratton (Repub- 
lican), At Large; J. V. Heidinger (Republi- 
can), Twenty-fourth; Anton F. Maciejewski 
(Democrat), Sixth; Edward A. Kelly (Demo- 
crat), Third; Evan Howell (Republican), 
Twenty-first; James M. Barnes (Democrat), 
Twentieth; Edwin M. Schaefer (Democrat), 
Twenty-second. 

Indiana: William H. Larrabee (Democrat), 
Eleventh; Gerald W. Landis (Republican), 
Seventh; Noble J. Johnson (Republican), 
Sixth; Raymond S. Springer (Republican), 
Tenth; George W. Gillie (Republican), 
Fourth; Louis Ludlow (Democrat), Twelfth; 
Earl Wilson (Republican), Ninth; William T. 
Schulte (Democrat), First. 

Iowa: Ben F. Jensen (Republican), Sixth; 
Vincent F. Harrington (Democrat), Ninth. 


Kansas: Thomas D. Winter (Republican), 
Third; John M. Houston (Democrat), Fifth; 
U. S. Guyer (Republican), Second. 

Louisiana: A. Leonard Allen (Democrat), 
Eighth; Newt V. Mills (Democrat), Fifth; 
James Domengeaux (Democrat), Third; F. 
Edward Hébert (Democrat), First; Vance 
Plauché (Democrat), Seventh; Hale Boggs 
(Democrat), Second; Jared Y. Sanders, Jr. 
(Democrat), Sixth; Overton Brooks (Demo- 
crat), Fourth. 

Massachusetts: Joseph E. Casey (Demo- 
crat), Third; Thomas A. Flaherty (Democrat), 
Eleventh; Pehr G. Holmes (Republican), 
Fourth; Lawrence J. Connery (Democrat), 
Seventh; Charles R. Clason (Republican), 
Second. 

Michigan: Rudolph G. Tenerowicz (Demo- 
crat), First; Frank E. Hook (Democrat), 
Twelfth; Paul W. Shafer (Republican), 
Third; George D. O’Brien (Democrat), Thir- 
teenth; John Lesinski (Democrat) , Sixteenth. 

Minnesota: H. Carl Andersen (Republi- 
can), Seventh; Harold Knutson (Republican), 
Sixth; Richard T. Buckler (Farmer-Labor), 
Ninth; Melvin J. Maas (Republican), Fourth; 
Richard P. Gale (Republican), Third. 

Mississippi: Ross A. Collins (Democrat), 
Fifth. 


Missouri: Dewey Short (Republican), Sev- 
enth. 

Montana: Jeannette Rankin (Republican), 
First. 


Nebraska: Carl T. Curtis (Republican), 
Fourth; Karl Stefan (Republican), Third. 

Nevada: James G. Scrugham (Democrat), 
at large. 

New Jersey: William H. Sutphin (Demo- 
crat), Third; Elmer H. Wene (Democrat), 
Second; Charles A. Wolverton (Republican), 
First; D. Lane Powers (Republican), Fourth. 

New York: Alfred F. Beiter (Democrat), 
Forty-first; Vito Marcantonio (American 
Labor), Twentieth; Edwin A. Hall (Republi- 
can), Thirty-fourth; Walter A. Lynch (Demo- 
crat), Twenty-second; John C. Butler (Re- 
publican), Forty-second. 

North Dakota: Charles R. Robertson (Re- 
publican), at large; Usher L. Burdick (Re- 
publican), at large. 

Ohio: J. Harry McGregor (Republican), 
Seventeenth; Harold K. Claypool (Democrat), 
Eleventh; George H. Bender (Republiczn), at 
large; Clarence J. Brown (Republican), Sev- 
enth; Michael J. Kirwan (Democrat), Nine- 
teenth; Dow W. Harter (Democrat), Four- 
teenth; Stephen M. Young (Democrat), at 
large; A. D. Baumhart, Jr. (Republican), 
Thirteenth; Martin L. Sweeney (Democrat), 
Twentieth; Robert T. Secrest (Democrat), 
Fifteenth. 

Oklahoma: Wilburn Cartwright (Demo- 
crat), Third; Jed Johnson (Democrat), Sixth; 
Jack Nichols (Democrat), Second; Will Rogers 
(Democrat), at large; Ross Rizley (Repub- 
lican), Eighth; Victor Wickersham (Demo- 
crat), Seventh; Lyle H. Boren (Democrat), 
Fourth. 

Oregon: Walter M. Pierce (Democrat), Sec- 
ond); James W. Mott (Republican), First; 
Homer D. Angell (Republican), Third. 

Pennsylvania: Ivor D. Fenton (Republican), 
Thirteenth; Harry L. Haines (Democrat), 
Twenty-second; Charles L. Gerlach (Repub- 
lican), Ninth; Samuel A. Weiss (Democrat), 
Thirty-first ; Charles I. Faddis, (Democrat), 
Twenty-fifth; Guy L. Moser (Democrat), 
Fourteenth; Francis J. Myers (Democrat), 
Sixth; James A. Wright (Democrat), Thirty- 
fourth; J. Buell Snyder (Democrat), Twenty- 
fourth; Francis R. Smith (Democrat), Fifth; 
Augustine B. Kelley (Democrat), Twenty- 
eighth; Thomas E. Scanlon (Democrat), 
Thirtieth; Michael J. Bradley (Democrat), 
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General WELFARE FEDERATION’s Exuisir B 
Federation's estimate of taz yield on “value added” basis 
[Estimate based on best available United States Government statistics for year 1939] 
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Third; Albert G. Rutherford (Republican), 
Fifteenth. 
Rhode Island: John E. Fogarty (Democrat), 
Second; Aime J. Forand (Democrat), First. 
South Carolina: Joseph R. Bryson (Demo- 
crat), Fourth; John L. McMillan (Democrat), 
Sixth; James P. Richards (Democrat), Fifth; 
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L. Mendel Rivers (Democrat), First. Manufa -Seeepocqceecngucvonssesepoaveusseenecescegecs-| $16, 828, 807, 223 | $32, 118, 242, 488 | $24, 710, 564, 735 
Tennessee: John Jennings, Jr. (Republi- Petal Sales. ---~sssadsnnnnn--dteaseatepensenessenssencadtoos- oar ares Tae 700 aren 
. : e rT Silat teeta dated . -- i , , 
can), Second; J. Percy Priest (Democrat), | Real estate, including rentals-cosseommerrosscnseeccecscesce,| 48, 000,000,000 | 20; 400, 000, 000 | 277 600, 000, 000 
Fifth; Clifford Davis (Democrat), Ninth. Construction................ wewsocgeeccccccecesecacceceapeess| 8, 000,000,000} — 4,.000,000,000| 4,000, 000, 000 
Texas: Nat Patton (Democrat), Seventh; | Service establishments_.....ccuaccescessecececococcecceceseces-| 22, 970, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 | 22, 720, 000, 000 
Wright Patman (Democrat), First, Wareaudin wennenenee onan eeennceseeececcnecéuececs 9, = ease 1, re oon = omen 
Utah: J. W. Robinson (Democrat), Second; | inj cept petroleum) _ Oe EE ere ’ 000, ; . 
Walter K. Granger (Democrat), First. ene Steet Detroletit) ~-anesssssesssons He 4 ‘Ses taeee bf 
Washington: Warren G. Magnuson (Demo- —- enceeeee % ae oe a ore oe Se oe 
crat), First; Charles H. Leavy (Democrat), TERRE tose seco n— scene nat ae ’ 
Fifth; Knute Hill (Democrat), Fourth; John | 7,cctriclight, power, and gas. Sasneenon |... | ae 
M. Coffee (Democrat), Sixth; Martin F. Smith | Communications_.--- 1, 400, 000, 000 |2----- 7-7" -""1 1, 400, 000, 000 
(Democrat), Third; Henry M. Jackson (Dem- | Finance-_.................... oo 100, 000, 000,000 | — 80, 000, 000, 000 | 20, 000, 000, 000 
ocrat), Second. . ja = a -- orerecce eeecennnecreene Seeweecencnneen -- ¢, 000, 000, 000 |.......----------- 60, 000, 000, 000 
West Virginia: Robert L. Ramsay (Demo- | Gifts. --sa-.sccnee-ossssossessossscossensoeenseeeececeeeeees| 45000, 000, 000 [o2222277227772727-] oon’ oon 00 
crat), First; John Kee (Democrat), Fifth; PIIIIIIT «<nadeatngmassnmonmnamedinenastnaiiene aciienaiignbe 9,000, 000, 000 |.................- 9, 000, 000, 000 
Jennings Randolph (Democrat), Second. MiscellaneouS.........------------+---- eeceeeceeencrsceceeene-| 25,000, 000, 5, 000, 000,000 | 20, 000, 000, 000 
Wisconsin: Reid F. Murray (Republican), Total 467 220, 494, 476, 188 | 247, 329 
SE EO ee eocce ’ , ” ’ ’ 109, 035 
Seventh; William H. Stevenson (Republican), | Exemption of first $80 per month ($960 per year) income......-. isBaabe a = Seve Aiicetvhaies aa 42, 329, 109, 035 
Third; Joshua L. Johns (Republican), Eighth; 
Frank B. Keefe (Republican), Sixth; B. J. —— — ee a EE itnlentanssvocnbnds woranneeranenennn nec nnennesaeeceneenne pre pooped 
Gehrmann (Progressive), Tenth; Henry | Closit allowed emplovers and cnnlovess lox Federal aunuity taxos pal eareconmarvntentvneneniteninnys , 
Sauthoff (Progressive), Second; Merlin Hull redit allowed employers and employees for Federal annuity taxes paid_.......----.-....----- wocee 800, 000, 000 
(Progressive), Ninth; Lewis D. Thill (Repub- | Total tax yield........ or concanesarsrcsakons bsunuasnentigttndes debohebesbondbeincoumenetabenegiagons 300, 000, 000 
lican), Fifth. Estimated cost of administration (14+ percent, or $5,000,000 per month) ......-.-.....-.-.-.-eseeee- 60, 000, 000 
In the Senate of the United States: Josh Wot te iE Cock We skis ottbae, ~abintes an sta ites eteedel 240, 000, 000 
Lee (Democrat), Oklahoma; William Langer | Amount necessary to pay $30 per month to 9,000,000 annuitants (per year).......-...-.---.--.-----. 240, 000; 000 
(Republican), North Dakota. 
GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION’sS Exursrt C 
Why G. W. A., H. R. 1410, is the best 
Federal pension measures To whom granted Minimum or guarantee Ultimate goal How financed Special features 
1, General Welfare Act, | All over 60 who retire ern ($60a couple). | $60 per month ($120 a| A 2 percent gross profit or | Fully dovetailed into Social 
H. R. 1410, or General except for earnings of The highest guaranty to couple). To be reached “added value” tax, which Security Act. Preserves 
Welfare Act amend- $15 per month, the old people ever seri- gradually, if and when isin reality a premium for all socia) gains thereunder. 


ments to Social Secu- 
rity Act. Promoted 
by steering committee 
of over 160 Congress- 


men. Support intel- 
lectua). 

2. Social Security Act, 
title I. (Now the 
‘aw ) 

8. Social Security Act, 
titles Ul, Ill, VIII, 
and IX, (Now the 
law.) 


4. Townsend plan (H. R. 
1036). Support large 
ly political. 


t. “National Pension Act” 
(H. R. 4013). Has no 
known support in 
Congress and is never 
discussed in Washing- 
ton. Promoted by a 
Massachusetts politi- 
cal group. 


(Must wait 20 years if 
come here after act 
passed.) Estimated 
9,000,000 would apply. 


To those over 65 who 
submit to poverty 
registration for them- 
selves and families. 
Only 2,000,000 out of 
9,000.000 eligible. 

Favored 65-year-old 
workers who have had 
steady jobs, their 
wives, widows, and 
children. (No means 
test. 1-day-old child 
eligible for 18 years. 
Temporary pensions 
granted upon loss of 
position at any age.) 


CQ 


Jnemployed _ citizens 
over 60. (Newly ar- 
rived immigrants eli- 
gible as soon as they 
take out citizenship 
papers.) Estimated 
8,500,000 would apply 
if tax brought in $25 
per month which is 
doubted. 


Citizens over 6C not en- 
gaged in office or in- 
dustrialwork. (New- 
ly arrived immigrants 
eligible as soon as they 
take out citizenship 
papers.) 


ously proposed in this 
Nation. Would mean 3 
billion dollars per year 
more than senior citizens 
are now getting. 


$0 (zero dollars)........ -----| $20 per month, 


$10 per month. ($15 a 
couple, plus $5 for h 
child, whether adopte® or 
not.) 


$0 (zero dollars)............- 


$60 per month. ($120. cou- 
ple.) Promises $9,360,- 
000,000 per year to an esti- 
mated 13,000,000 pension- 
ers. If tax proposed does 
not raise it, the balance to 
be borrowed and charged 
to posterity. An extrem- 
tremist proposal. Will 
never be taken seriously 
in Congress but will bring 
in the dimes. 


the national economy can 
stand a tax to support it. 
In meantime, States to 
supplement the basic Fed- 
eral $30 on basis of need. 


(Only afew 
thousand in California 
and Colorado get it out of 
9,000,000 needing it. Na- 
tional average $10.33. 
States match this.) 


$85 permonth. For wealthy 


workers only. Limit for 
average man around $60 
per month, 


Bill says $200 per month. 
($400 a couple.) $32,- 
000,000,000 per year for 
13,500,000 over 60. Dr. 
Townsend said before 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee $300 per month 
($600 a couple). Utopia 
itself. The famous “wisp 
of straw the cow will fol- 
low but never reach.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Aug. 21, 1937.) 


$75 per month. ($150 a cou- 
ple.) Holds out bait of 
$12,150,000,000 per year to 
13,500,000 aged. More ex- 
treme than even the 
Townsend Plan because 
of its guaranty, which the 
latter does not carry, so as 
to make its $200 per month 
meaningless but kept in 
the bill in order to defraud 
the aged. 


a retirement annuity. 
Will not pyramid, say tax 
experts, as “materials” 
never taxed. First $80 
per month ($960 per year, 
cumulative) exempt from 


tax. 

Deficit financing. Poster- 
ity pays the bill, plus in- 
terest, for the $20,000,000 
per month Federal Gov- 
ernment grants to States. 





A 5 percent gross pay-roll 
tax. (Later to go up to 9 
percent.) Employee now 
pays 1 percent or one-fifth 
of the tax bill. General 
public pays other four-fifth 
indirectly in passed on 
pay-roll taxes, according 
to all experts, but get no 
annuities. A system of 
gross favoritism and taxa- 
tion without representa- 
tion. 

A 2-percent gross income or 
transaction tax. (Tax ex- 
perts all agree it would 
pyramid its burden on 
the poor, as “‘materials”’ 
are taxed over and over 

ain every time they 
change possession. A 
magnified salestax Taxes 
a loss in great many in- 
stances. Would put 
banks, real estate opera 
tors, bond brokers, etc., 
out of business. Taxes 
money that goes into 
trade. Exempts inherit- 
ances and gifts. Would 
cause & worse depression. 

A 2 percent gross income or 
transaction tax, with no 
exemptions. Labor unions, 
nonprofit organizations, 
banks, etc., taxed on all 
money passing through 
their hands. No credit 
allowed for Federal pay- 
roll taxes so as to tax 
50,000,000 employees 5 per- 
cent and 2,000,000 employ- 
ers 8 percent on pay rolls. 


No funeral benefits. 


No 


Allows credit for all Fed- 
eral retirement annuity 
taxes paid by employer or 
employee. Funeral bene- 
fits of 4 months annuities. 
Reasonable reserve fund to 
protect aged. 


Forfeit pension iileave State, 


No funeral] benefits. Pen- 
sions granted on basis of 
pauperism. Penalizes 
thrift. Gives premium for 
indolence, 


About one-half of population 


protected under it. Does 
not cover farmers, farm 
laborers, casual laborers, 
housewives, domestics, 
nurses, students, church 
employees, institutional 
employees, many Govern- 
ment workers, business- 
men, rofessional men, 
self-employed, or unem- 
ployed. 


No re- 
servefund. Not integrated 
into Social Security Act. 
Would take away from 
50,000,000 American work- 
men social] security cards 
they have been paying on 
for 5 years. Would sub- 
stitute for sound annuity 
system a visionary ‘“‘re- 
covery”’ theory based on a 
transfer of purchasing pow- 
er. Exempts first $250 
month or $3,000 year from 
tax. No credit for Federal 
annuity taxes paid. 


funeral benefits. No 
reserve fund. Not inte- 
grated into Social Security 
Act. Would set up 2 dis- 
tinct systems of pension. 
No tax on inheritances, 
gifts or other idle money 
only on money that goes 
into trade. Would close 
banks, real estate offices, 
stock exchanges, etc., by 
taxing their losses. Would 
cause a real panic in 
America, 
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GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION’S Exuisit D GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION'S EXHIBIT F a 
How to synchronize general and special pensions (through the General Welfare Act Typical “common sense” pensions under : 
(H. R. 1410)—the American way—of justice for all) General Welfare Act, H. R. 1410 5 
State : 
General pensions (under Gen- Special pensions (under Gene | | Federal | assist- | , Total ; 
Descriptive items elfare Act amend-| Differential os (the eral Wellare aa = monthly | ance to | Pounce’ 
ments to title I, Social secret of State annuity | needy | ‘0 to 
Security Act Security Act and other Fed- 1 35 | Dow on 
eral statutes) to al over ¢ nsion 
over 60 | (already > 
voted) 
ons ae toall ord sitll Sdeiatectiisdennconheownnone $30 per month toall over 00. 
eR PE ee ene ss ay earn mon’ 
ai By States on basis of need....-|.-.-...................... By Gistesan tests abana: California. -..........-- $30 = = 
Supporting tax.........| 2percent gross-profit tax...... Credit, under general | 2-percent gross pay-roll tax. Washington -.........-- 30 0 50 
pension tax, to em- Massachusetts.......--- 30 50 j 
= and employees Colorado. -..........--- 30 20 “2 i 
r all Federal retire- New York..........---- 30 12 34 3 
ment taxes paid, Arkansas.........-..--- 30 4 : ; 
Tax deductions.........| $80 per month or $060 per year.|. None. BENS... oe cescnnce 30 6 36 3 
Additional tax_.. Ei UGA aiibednichincninicalicaiicnel se 1 to 14 percent (raiiroad retire- § 
ment and civil service). : : 
Future tax....... saa OO a aac BE oR A a percent in 1946; ss peromntta GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION’s EXHIBIT G ' 
1949 (Social Security Act : , : ; 
Additional benefits.....| None........ seccecececeeecea-|-ensenssencenesenceeceneee| Up to $55; survivorship (Social | C@n we consistently remain half slave and 5 
U 60 Security Act). half free in the social-security field? 
Itimate goal...........| $60 at 60..... iiamnaibininincednne gninncisinhiiiditghighatemamene $85 at 60. “naves” enn ell 
Judges Farmers 
GENERAL WELFARE FEDERATION’S EXHIBIT E Cartein Government Seems Sievers 
workers asual laborers 
Chart of comparative benefits, Social Security Act—General Welfare Act Wativenit Cesteers eaubives 
jae qrempentins 
— i eterans vurses 
Now—under Social] Security Act! Under General Welfare Act amendments industriel Weskers Students 
Wives of industrial Church employees 
Estimated Estimated on s  setmatatel a so 5 
lidren o! Ti an 2z0vernment em- 
Place—Region and States eS paces . |Average Fed- eet a Federal- workers pieces 
P Pay eral pay- ani i y n State total Office workers Businessmen 
(over 65— | ment (States t (States | recipients (re-| from Fed menthi Ww ffi k P oak 
now classed add same cea this). tired citizens} eral Gov- dayment to Children ‘of Giles speahel The self-om ont 
as paupers) amount) over 60) erament needy aged Aliens (industrial workers) The cumaaie yed 


at $30 to all 




































































































































































150, 000 
180, 000 






21, 565 
11, 666 


1, 587 
1, 802 


Wives of aliens * 
ee reo Children of aliens Tek 
Tota) (United States). 2,054, 380 | $20, 686, 092 9, 000, 000 | $270, 000, 000 $40 bag -s — 
a Sa 100: percen 
Region I: 

All help pay the bill for pensions, directly or indirectly 
saenaetiont eae ee 1, ose 7” ~ ey é, aaa . and all should share in the benefits in a nation fommted 
Massachusetts... , P 370, 000 11. 100’ 000 50 on the proposition that all men are created equal. The 
New Hampshire. 50. 000 1 500, 000 40 “Have Nots” get old too, somehow. Why shouldn’t all 

a 5 "pen! i d widows be covered? 
Rhode Island..... 55, 000 1, 650, 000 40 | Wives an i 
ermont.......... . 35, 000 1, 050, 000 38 
Region II: New York....... 920, 000 27, 600, 000 42 : 
Region III: 4 
Delaware. .....-..-- 20000 |, 200, 000 35 § War D { 
ew Jersey. § , 400, 00 40 1 
Pennsylvania crate 1-20 san one S Protest Regulation of War Department 
on en 
Mergent. nn ena 7 125,000 | % 750; 00 38 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
aryland........ 8.8 ’ 
North Carolin: 5.05 160, 000 4, 800, 000 35 
Virginia... ... 4.96 150, 000 4, 500, 000 35 OF 
West Virginia... 18, 579 7.02 100, 000 3, 000, 000 37 HON. PAUL W SHAFER 
ion Vv: 
Kentucky............-- 53, 689 4.45 190, 000 5, 700, 000 34 ° . 
DERI... ciccessects 77, 005 8. 36 330, 000 9, 900, 000 38 OF MICHIGAN 
 * ioegindeias ieieiieoanaeial 131, 829 1, 512, 467 11. 48 540,000 | — 16, 200, 000 40 
Region VI IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
NN bs oi ce: 141, 216 1, 546, 204 10. 95 565,000 | 16, 950, 000 40 
Indiana...... sitehaith ite 67, 148 606, 895 9.04 285, 000 8, 550, 000 40 
E “ae = oe ee 1.38 may, Tae 1 Friday, October 17, 1941 
i IOTIB iid ce dnntincnecs 20, 033 92, 80. 4. 63 4, 050, 00€ 34 
, eo mis} in| =a Sant "$01 epeneeton ait manamannoo 
edkpdiditaknnoesa , 558 , 17 4. , 800, 000 T ; 
Mississippi_-...........- 24, 491 104, 910 4.29 8, 450, 000 34 R % on oF POST, HO 
an Coen 17, 593 69, 709 3.96 2) 400, 000 34 332, OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Tennessee --..... lienanin 40, 283 203, 39. 5.05 5, 250, 000 35 
Region VIII ’ 
Si eameges-one—epennns Fe ae ‘== z Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Nebraska -—----2---0--- ' 8.03 s, 300, 000 40 — — SS eae 
0 Ot8.-...-.-.- . 36 » 200, remarks, I include a resolution passed by 
ue ae nomen 40 | the Kalamazoo Post, No. 332, of the Amer- 
Arkansas.............-- ae . . g, SS _ ican Legion, protesting against a recent 
Bitehpatlcntsressnecs 798, 668 7.48 9, 750, 000 37 | War Department regulation providing for 
Oklahoma.........-..-- 8.91 4, 320, 000 38 | reversion to inactive status of all National 
ES a“ = wn eee 3g | Guard officers who have reached the max- 
New Mexico......------ 8. 36 * 600, 000 38 | imum age limit prescribed for officers of 
Re pense. oon encenceeencncee 119, 612 6. 81 10, 350, 000 % | the next higher grade, upon completion 
; Meee is 8, 400 117, 545 14.00 750, 000 «4 | of 12 months’ active service. I shall also 
ceusede saxbidiabubasedas a, oe = = .8 2, =o 8 file this resolution with the Clerk of the 
Se ede , O6 3 900, - ‘ 3 
——_........... 12) 186 112) 719 1, 050, 000 39 | House in the hope that it will be 
ene 13, 585 153, 008 900, 000 40 | thoroughly considered by the Committee 
Recon the senesecernnooe- 3, 440 wee 200, 000 40 | on Military Affairs. 
c alifornia een eae 149, 730 2, #36, a 16, 500, 009 5 If the present emergency is as grave as 
SD ap NN, Spy 2, 305 0, 556 x0, ; + 4 ; 
Fe ert mallet 19, 404 207, 664 2, 700, 000 40 we are pom = that ses it eee 
Washington....-......- 39, 977 450, 541 4, 350, 000 5 | to me that this regulation shou € 
Territories: a reconsidered. Those National Guard of- 
36 





ficers affected, it would appear, should he 
, given an opportunity to continue in serv- 
‘These figures from Social Security Bulletin, January 1941, the latest available. ice at least as class B officers. All of 
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those affected are long-service officers of 
middle age. They passed their physical 
and efficiency tests in the next higher 
grade than those in which they are now 
serving, and it would seem that they 
would be extremely valuable to the Army 
in this emergency. I am sure there are 
many places they could be used to good 
advantage. To send these men home 
now seems very unwise and unfair. In 
several instances the men who will be 
relieved from active duty have only re- 
cently graduated from the staff school at 
Fort Benning where they were trained at 
a considerable cost to the Government. 
The unfairness of the regulation is 
shown when one considers that most of 
these officers sacrificed their businesses 
when called into Federal service a year 
ago. If relieved now, many of them will 
face serious economic difficulties. I join 
the membership of Kalamazoo Post, No. 
332, or the American Legion in their pro- 
test against this regulation. I shall ask 
a thorough study of this matter by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 
The resolution referred to follows: 


Kalamazoo Post, No. 332, Department of 
Michigan, in special session this 10th day of 
October 1941, by unanimous vote passed the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas it has been called to the attention 
of this post that certain officers of the National 
Guard have been reclassified or are about to 
be reclassified; and 

“Whereas it would appear that these officers 
have, for a number of years, given of their 
time and money and a neglect of their own 
business or positions for the benefit of the 
National Guard organization and for the de- 
fense of this country; and 

“Whereas it would seem from all reports 
that some of these officers are now to be 
classified as over-age for their rank; and 

“Whereas it would seem that in the re- 
classification these officers should be classified 
as class B but that in many instances are 
being classified as class A; and 

“Whereas by so doing these officers who have 
efficiently led their troops for the past year in 
service are to be removed from the service 
instead of being placed in class B; and 

“Whereas it would occur that these officers 
could be of valued service to the Government 
in this time of need by being placed in class 
B, where their experience and ability and age 
could be of invaluable benefit to the Govern- 
ment; and 

“Whereas there are a great many both 
Regular Army and Reserve officers within age 
limits holding down positions which could 
well be handled by these National Guard offi- 
cers; and 

“Whereas many of these Regular Army offi- 
cers and Reserve officers are well capable and 
able to lead troops; and 

“Whereas many of these National Guard 
officers have given up their business and their 
positions in civil life in order that they might 
well serve their Government in time of need; 
and 

“Whereas it would be difficult for these 
officers again to return to civil life at this 
time; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
spent large sums of money to educate many 
of these officers at Fort Benning and other 
schools, graduating many of these officers 
from the command and staff school, qualify- 
ing them up to the grade of colonel: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by this Post, That the national 
commander and the national executive com- 
mittee be requested to give this matter 
thorough and full investigation and that it 
use its influence wherever possible to see to it 
that these men are classified in class B and 


that they be given work and positions best 
fitted for themselves and the defense of this 
country; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the national commander 
and the national executive committee be re- 

immediately to protest to the Chief 

of Staff of the United States Army, to the Ad- 
jutant General at Washington, D. C., and, if 
need be, to the President of this the United 
States on the apparent unfairness to these 
officers, and the apparent loss to the United 
States by the removal from service of these 
well-qualified men who are being removed en- 
tirely from service for no cause except age of 
their rank instead of being reclassified in class 
B where they can continue their patriotic 
service to this Government in time of need; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the officers of the Thirty-second 
Division and to the commander of the Joseph 
B. Westnedge Post No. 36 of the American 
Legion and to the State headquarters of the 
American Legion in Detroit, Mich.” 

MITCHELL J. Gary, 
Commander Kalamazoo Post, No. 332. 

By ArTHur H. Firzceraup, Adjutant. 


rE 


Edward T. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY COLORADO 
STATE SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I desire to include a resolution 
adopted by the Colorado State Society of 
Washington at a dinner given in the 
National Press Club Auditorium in 
Washington, D. C., on Thursday, October 
16, 1941, in memory of our late distin- 
guished colleague the Honorable Edward 
T. Taylor. 

The following resolution indicates the 
love and esteem that the members of this 
society held for Mr. Taylor: 


Whereas the Colorado State Society notes 
with profound sorrow the passing, on Septem- 
ber 3, 1941, of its distinguished member, the 
Honorable Edward T. Taylor, a Representa- 
tive from the Fourth Congressional District 
of the State of Colorado to the Congress of 
the United States; and 

Whereas Mr. Taylor’s record of public serv- 
ice has been paralleled by but few men in the 
long history of this Republic. He served in 
his adopted State of Colorado as principal of 
the first high school in Leadville, county 
superintendent of schools, city attorney, 
county attorney, district attorney, and as 
State senator, the latter office being held for 
12 years. 

In 1909 he began the first of 17 consecutive 
terms in the House of Representatives, a 
period of 32 years, from the Sixty-first to the 
Seventy-sixth Congress; and 

Whereas it is recorded that he ran for office 
at 22 general elections, never had opposition 
for any nomination, and was never defeated; 
that he was the author of more State laws 
and constitutional amendments and Federal 
laws combined than any other person; that at 
the time of his death at the age of 83 he was 
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the dean of the House in age, and that he had 
served with distinction as chairman of the 
Appropriation Committee during the Seventy- 
fifth, Seventy-sixth, and Seventy-seventh 
Congresses; and 

Whereas Mr. Taylor was a man of broad 
national interest, his heart and mind were 
always primarily concerned with the prob- 
lems of Colorado and the West. His deep 
understanding, his broad comprehensive 
knowledge, his vast legislative experience, his 
wise counsel, and his seasoned judgment 
endeared him to his fellow Members in the 
House and to his constituents at home; and 

Whereas it has been asked, “How do men in 
public life attain to public influence? By 
rank? By wealth? By office? By talents? 
By eloquence? By ability? By integrity of 
character?” ‘The answer given is, “Character 
is the invulnerable armor which will with- 
stand every assault and march triumphant to 
the highest position of honor and trust 
within the gift of a grateful people.” 

So character was the great attribute of our 
departed member, one of Colorado’s greatest 
men. His life will ever be an inspiration to 
all who had the privilege of knowing him: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Colorado State Society 
assembled at the National Press Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on October 16, 1941, hereby 
extends its most sincere sympathy to Mrs. 
Taylor and to the family and directs the 
secretary of the society to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to them. 





Antitrust Laws in the Present 


Emergency 


The 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 
ADDRESS BY HON. THURMAN ARNOLD 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Hon. Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attor- 
ney General of the United States, before 
the State bar of California, Yosemite 
Park, Calif., Friday, September 19, 1941: 


My subject is the Sherman Act in the pres- 
ent emergency. The Sherman Act does not 
operate in a vacuum. It is the principal 
governmental instrumentality designed to 
remove restraints on the production and dis- 
tribution of goods. That instrument must 
be used today in the interests of the national- 
defense effort. All of us by now should be 
aware of the necessity for greater and greater 
production of the goods necessary for military 
and civilian needs if our defense effort is to 
succeed. All of us should now.be aware of 
the necessity of using all our productive 
resources and organizations, including the 
thousands of small businesses throughout 
the country, if we are going to turn out the 
goods we have promised. All of us should 
now be aware of the crippling effects of 
restraints on production exercised through 
the illegitimate use of power by some labor 
organizations in order to maintain their posi- 
tion, and yet the antiproductive ideas held 
by some groups in labor and capital alike are 
still effective to retard our defense produc- 
tion. The full force of the Sherman Act 
must be thrown into the battle. 











There is no denying the fact that for 10 
months our defense effort has been hampered 
by the attitude of powerful private groups 
who fear the expansion of production because 
it may destroy their domination of indus- 
try after the war. These groups have been 
afraid to develop new production themselves. 
They have been even more afraid to let others 
develop it. They have concealed shortages 
by overoptimistic predictions of supplies. At 
one time reports went out that it was un- 
patriotic to suggest that there would be a 
shortage of aluminum. Only last March an 
authoritative report on the steel industry 
gave the impression that there would be a 
surplus of steel for all civilian and domestic 
needs this year and next. Today the rail- 
roads are claiming there is no shortage in 
transportation. Shortly after the Defense 
Commission was appointed the standard 
statistical agency of the automobile industry 
said: 

“A painstaking survey of the present situ- 
ation indicates that the widespread worry over 
tooling for volume output of airplane engines 
may be somewhat overdone, that our ability 
to produce motorized equipment is available 
almost in a twinkling, and that the stage for 
the transition from industrial to armament 
output has been fairly well developed.” 

We have waked up to disastrous shortages 
only when previous time has been lost and we 
are running out of supplies. 

Among the powerful private groups restrict- 
ing production must be included a few stra- 
tegically located labor unions. Economists in 
the antitrust division estimate that these la- 
bor restrictions on production, which have 
nothing to do with wages or hours or condi- 
tions of labor, are today costing the American 
consumer over $1,000,000,000 a year. They are 
increasing. I am not talking about high 
wages. I am talking about hold-ups and bot- 
tle necks in housing, and in food and in fuel 
and in transportation, created by powerful 
labor unions which claim the legal right to 
institute strikes and boycotts for the follow- 
ing illegitimate objectives: (a) to enforce 
price-fixing agreements and free channels of 
distribution; (b) to eliminate small competi- 
tors and owner operators; (c) to restrict the 
use of labor-saving devices; (d) to keep more 
efficient materials off the market which might 
interfere with static jobs; (e) to prevent self- 
employment; (f) to make arbitrary classifica- 
tions of jobs which retard the efficient use of 
labor; (g) to tie up huge industries in the 
struggle to determine which of two unions 
will dominate the field. 

The truth is that we face the present 
emergency with an unbalanced economic 
structure created by a progressive set of con- 
solidations of economic power in private 
groups since the World War. Just before the 
present war started, 4 percent of our cor- 
porations received 84 percent of all corporate 
income and so dominated the industrial pic- 
ture. Just before the present war, a few pow- 
erful labor dictatorships, controlling trans- 
portation, and installation of necessities, 
stood between the producer and the consumer 
and prevented independent businessmen and 
farmers from getting the benefits of modern 
industrial efficiency. Now that the war has 
started it is these very corporations and or- 
ganizations to which we must turn. They are 
not unpatriotic; they have, however, trained 
themselves to resist the development of new 
enterprise. They are obsessed with the idea 
that overproduction will interfere with their 
future domination. While they are willing to 
expand their own war production, they do not 
want others to expand, and they reserve the 
right to dictate to civilian consumers what 
they can buy and the prices which they can 
pay. 

In dealing with the antiproductive ideas of 
these groups we are only repeating the expe- 
riences of other democracies which prior to 
this war had gone a long way down the path 
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of static cartelization of industry. England, 
because of this set of ideas, wasted all the 
precious months before the fall of France. 
The London Economist, writing immediately 
after the fall of France, described this atti- 
tude as follows: : 

“It is a set of ideas that is admirable for 
obtaining security, ‘orderly development,’ and 
remunerative profits for those already estab- 
lished in the industry—at the cost of an 
irreducible body of general unemployment, 
It is emphatically not a set of ideas that can 
be expected to yield the maximum of produc- 
tion or to give the country wealth in peace 
and strength in war. 

“Nevertheless, when the war broke out and 
it became obvious to all but the purblind 
that maximum production had become the 
one subject that superseded all others, this 
antiproductive system was carried to its 
highest point. The noble army of controllers 
was recruited from organized industry; the 
rings, from being tolerated, became endowed 
with all the power of the state. The result 
has been what could have been, and was, pre- 
dicted—not so much an unfair advantage to 
certain private pockets as a sluggish tempo 
of advance and a low limit to what was con- 
sidered possible. British industry, by and 
large, has, until recent weeks, been making 
the maximum effort compatible with no dis- 
turbance to its customs now or to its profit- 
making capacity hereafter. There is no accu- 
sation of unpatriotism in this; on the con- 
trary, businessmen, placed in an impossible 
position of divided loyalties and contradic- 
tory intentions, have done their best, but the 
result has been what we see—a startling 
inadequacy of production.” 

Antitrust investigations during the past 
year have shown that there is not an organized 
basic industry in the United States which 
has not been restricting production by some 
device or other in order to avoid what they 
called the ruinous overproduction after the 
war. 

We are in an era when we must call on 
every emergency power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But these powers will not work 
against that set of antiproductive practices. 
Take, for example, the power to impose pri- 
orities on basic materials, useful alike for 
defense and for civilian necessities. During 
the past year the leaders of our basic indus- 
tries have been demanding that priorities be 
used, not to expand production, but as an 
excuse not to expand it. It has been argued 
that new war supply should not come from 
new productive enterprise until civilian sup- 
plies were first taken away. The folly of such 
a policy has been shown in those industries 
where as a consequence supplies have already 
run out. We must wake up to the same 
folly in those industries where supplies are 
still available. 

Take cadmium, for example. It is essen- 
tial to plating of all kinds. The jobbers who 
controlled the supply told the Government 
they would furnish all Government con- 
tracts with cadmium at 80 cents a pound 
(recently increased to 95 cents). This Tre- 
moved the competitive surplus. The price of 
cadmium for civilian use rose from $1.50 to 
$2.50 apound. Independent platers, of whom 
there are many, who had not yet been called 
on for defense contracts faced ruin and dis- 
organization. We are going to wake up to 
find that we need these independent busi- 
ness organizations. 

Taking the awarding of huge contracts for 
defense as another example. During the 
past year three-fourths of all our vast war 
contracts have been let to 86 concerns. A 
brief case history will show you what this 
has meant to small business production. A 
Midwestern firm employing 460 men and using 
machine tools found its normal business of 
making refrigerators endangered. The man- 
ager lost no time in offering his services to 
the Government. He got no contracts be- 
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cause the contracts were given to the larger 
and more convenient units. He wrote to 
the entire list of criginal contractors for the 
Government to get a subcontract, stating 
exactly what his plant was set up to do. He 
did not even get one serious nibble, let alone 
a subcontract. Now the real pinch has come 
in the supplies of material. He can get no 
brass, zinc, or aluminum. He has machines 
and men exactly of the type and training 
desperately needed for defense production, 
but they are not being used and he is about 
to suspend business and let his organization 
go to pieces. His case history is typical of 
thousands of small manufacturers who may 
have to disband their organizations. Whether 
they can ever come to life agai: is doubtful. 
The loss to national defense is irreparable. 

Therefore, today, as never before, the se- 
curity of the country demands effective and 
vigilant enforcement of the antitrust laws 
to supplement the activities of the agencies 
responsible for policy and planning, and to 
protect in a special way the interests of the 
small businessman, the farmer, and the con- 
sumer from the restraints which will defeat 
our defense program. Without such vigilance 
and protection the special emergency powers 
will be ineffective. 

Take the emergency power to impose price 
ceilings as one example. It is a necessary 
brake on inflation. Yet it will not work in 
an industry where costs are raised by arti- 
ficial restrictions. In spite of the national 
need for housing, the building industry is 
still a mass of such restrictions. In the dis- 
tribution of food in large cities monopoly 
charges on transportation and distribution 
are increasing. Private pools to raise prices 
through marketing arrangements and 
through the suppression of competitive bid- 
ding are taking advantage of their golden op- 
portunity. The necessary price ceilings 
through which Mr. Henderson is seeking to 
curb present price spirals are robbed of their 
effectiveness by such conspiracies. 

Take the emergency powers to prevent Ger- 
man control of American industry as another 
example. They will not work in the absence 
of antitrust investigations of the activities 
of international business groups. The recent 
investigation of our great drug industry 
showed that the German Dye Trust was re- 
stricting American production by contracts 
in restraint of trade. These contracts com- 
pelled our own drug companies to ship drugs 
to German dominated distributors in South 
America, even during the present war. And 
thus we were building up German commercial 
influence and German funds for propaganda 
in this hemisphere with our own goods and 
our own companies. 

There was no way of finding this out with- 
out a grand jury. Today, as a result of our 
successful prosecution, our largest drug com- 
pany has shaken off its German influence and 
is prepared to advance American competition 
in South America. 

I quote from an article in the August issue 
of Fortune magazine, as follows: 

“Nazi interest in trade restraint is to hold 
back production outside Germany. Inside 
Germany they have optimum production, 
optimum expansion for the state. Nothing 
interests them less than maintaining ‘orderly 
markets.’ But by cleverly playing upon the 
profit motive (which ‘is suppressed inside 
Germany) they have gulled businessmen in 
the democracies into limiting production of 
the very articles that the democracies were to 
need most urgently in their own defense. In 
this way Germany induced Europe's democ- 
racies to ‘stabilize’ aluminum production—in 
their own self-interest—while German pro- 
duction shot-forward at top speed. The con- 
sequences of this have since become all too 
plain.” 

It is interesting to note that every single 
instance of the German influence which was 
cited in the article, to wit—military optical 
instruments, tungsten carbide, aluminum, 
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magnesium, beryllium, chemicals, and drugs— 
Was uncovered by an antitrust investigation 
or prosecution. 

The great defense agencies have no facili- 
ties to investigate coercion and oppression of 
small businessmen from Maine to California, 
mor the hidden uses of power against the 
interest of the farmer and the consumers. 
Thus the Antitrust Division, as the only ex- 
isting independent investigating force skilled 
in the problems of the small businessman, 
the farmer, and the consumer, has the job of 
being the advocate for the small business- 
man, the farmer, and the consumer. 

Lawyers know better than anyone else the 
necessity for independent advocacy where 
conflicting interests are involved. The anti- 
trust law was laid on the shelf in the last 
war; it has not been laid on the shelf in this 
war because we have come to realize the eco- 
nomic necessity of insuring small business- 
men and farmers and consumers a place in a 
unified defense effort. 

I have defined small business as any busi- 
ness which is unable to maintain a staff in 
Washington to represent its interests before 
the departments which are now making the 
great decisions temporarily changing our 
whole industrial structure. The Antitrust 
Division is the independent public defender 
of this group. It has set up a Farm Section 
and a Small Business Advisory Section. 

This job is goirg on. Let me give an ex- 
ample of the kind of results that we are 
getting. The McKeesport Bulletin of May 10 
contains an announcement by Mr. Philip Mc- 
Kenna, president of the McKenna Metals Co., 
that at the present time his production is 10 
times as great as it was a year ago; that he 
has 182 employees, who operate 24 bours a 
day and 6 days a week; that his rates of pay 
have advanced. If it had not been for the 
action taken by the Antitrust Division, Mr. 
McKenna’s company would have been unable 
to survive because of a private N. R. A. code 
formulated, dominated, and policed by the 
General Electric Co. Mr. McKenna generously 
gives us credit in the following statement: 

“The present test of the productive strength 
of free enterprise under American principles 
against the productive strength of dictator- 
ship-controlled people will prove the effec- 
tiveness of private initiative and free workers 
in the present struggle for the future of the 
world. It may be remembered that the Mc- 
Kenna Metals Co. owes its existence to pro- 
tection under American law, and that the 
Department of Justice disclosed the monopo- 
listic practices contrary to American antitrust 
laws.” 

When big industry is investigated the cry 
is usually raised that we are interfering with 
their peace of mind, so that they cannot grab 
all the contracts for national defense. Had 
this cry been listened to in the prosecution of 
General Electric, this man in McKeesport 
would be out of business today. As a matter 
of fact, so far as cooperation in defense is 
concerned, we have found that we get more 
of it by attacking the men who are raising 
prices and restricting production, because 
others with better ideas are lifted to power. 

It is a fundamental axiom of industrial 
democracy that you cannot allow private 
groups to exercise economic power over others 
uncurbed by law. If there is no referee at a 
prize fight, the man who puts on brass 
knuckles will win. And the same is true in 
the industrial game, particularly in a time of 
huge Government spending. 

The best example of the results of the 
uncurbed use of organized power can be 
found in our present labor picture. Re- 
cently the Supreme Court exempted labor 
activities from the Sherman Act even where 
they were illegitimate, even where a labor 
union was putting an embargo on efficient 
methods or fixing prices; indeed, even where 
the strike was to compel an employer to 


violate an order of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board itself. This appears to be the 
law today. How are the unions exercising 
that new power? In one large city we have 
convicted a truckers’ union for making a 
charge of $9 a day on trucks which entered 
the city. That conviction is now reversed. 


At the beginning of last week another local - 


union decided that it would impose a charge 
of $10 a day. In some cities farmers are 
being charged for the right ‘to unload their 
own produce from their own trucks, Such 
charges are being pyramided in the distribu- 
tion system. I give you a bylaw from a 
union in a large city which represents an- 
other sort of restriction which is spreading 
over this country in this time of dangerous 
price spirals. 

“Article 6, section 7: Whenever in the 
judgment of the Bakers’ Local Union 118 
any firm or combination of firms are en- 
gaged in unfair or unwarranted competition 
for trade and in the selling of bakery prod- 
ucts and against the best interests of the 
bakery industry, it shall be authorized and 
it shall be its duty to have such practices 
stopped even to the extent of withdrawing 
our members from employment of such con- 
cerns as will persist in such detrimental and 
ruinous practices.” 

On Labor Day President Green of the 
American Federation of Labor demanded 
that the Government spend vast sums in 
the defense housing program. While he was 
making this speech his unions were demand- 
ing the right to keep cheaper housing off 
the market. We cannot afford these impo- 
sitions in this time of emergency. A ra- 
tional antitrust program requires the pas- 
sage of legislation to correct them. 

There are two bills now pending in Con- 
gress, one introduced by Congressman WAL- 
Ter, of Pennsylvania, the other by Congress- 
man Mownroney, of Oklahoma, to confine 
labor unions to their legitimate purpose. 
There is no valid argument against the prin- 
ciples embodied in these bills. The lawyers 
of America must use their influence to see 
that the antitrust laws do not become class 
legislation. 

The answer to the monopoly problem in 
peace or war is simpler than most people 
imagine. It does not consist of destroying 
the efficiency of organized industry wher- 
ever that efficiency is passed on to the con- 
sumer. It consists in encouraging that 
efficiency to produce at full capacity. You 
can’t fix prices unless you restrict produc- 
tion. Therefore, the true function of an 
antimonopoly policy is to break down the 
obstacles to production created by dominant 
groups. Typical of the things we are attack- 
ing are: 

(1) Concerted attempts on the part of 
basic industries to hamper expansion which 
will interfere with their domination of the 
industry after the war. 

(2) Attempts to coercively fix prices on 
Government contracts. 

(3) Attempts to illegally use patents in 
order to control the production of basic 
materials. 

(4) Restraints of trade in the distribution 
of the necessities of life by local groups. 

(5) The erection of trade barriers between 
one locality and another. 

(6) The freezing out of independent busi- 
nessmen by combinations which seek to 
dominate the market. 

(7) The refusal of labor monopolies to re- 
move the restrictions which now interfere 
with full production. 

Through offices in various parts of the 
country we are attacking this problem case 
by case. We have no general panacea, but 
we do have the power to get relief in par- 
ticular situations. The policy of the Anti- 
trust Division in enforcing the Shefman law 
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during the present emergency must be to see 
to it that private restrictions on production 
do not cripple the use of the resources of this 
country. The outcome of the defense pro- 
gram may well depend on the success of that 


policy. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. VICENTE CORTES 
HERRERA, OF MEXICO 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include an English translation 
of the eloquent address by Hon. Vicente 
Cortes Herrera, of Mexico, general secre- 
tary of the organizing commission wel- 
coming the delegates and associate 
members of the Fourth Pan American 
Highway Congress, to Mexico City, on 
September 15, 1941. Mr. Cortes Herrera 
was later elected President of the Con- 
gress and directed its deliberations with 
much tact and ability. 

There being no objection, the address 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Secretary 
of Communications and Public Works, honor- 
able delegates, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
Aztec eagle, devouring a snake and perched 
upon a cactus on the banks of Lake Texcoco, 
pointed to the Mexica Tribe the place to 
found the great Tenochtitlan, according to 
their traditions, now capital of our Republic 
of Mexico. That eagle is the same eagle 
which, on the dome of this Palace of Fine 
Arts, now proudly shelters under its wings the 
honorable delegates of all the countries of the 
American Continent attending this Fourth 
Pan-American Highway Congress. 

Because we must say in all fairness, distin- 
guished delegates, that if that eagle ever 
dreamt of becoming the symbol that would 
unite all the tribes then settled in our land, 
it never imagined, let me assure you, that it 
would rest on the dome of this beautiful 
building at the gathering of the most genuine 
representatives of our hemisphere. 

Therefore, being the interpreter of that, our 
national symbol, embodied in the august per- 
son of our first representative, the President 
of the Republic of Mexico, I give to you the 
warmest and most cordial of welcomes. 

As members of this congress we shall take 
up a highly important question to us, and 
when I say “to us,” gentlemen, I mean to all 
the peoples that you so worthily represent, 
who will eventually form one single American 
homeland, the country of Lincoln, Hidalgo, 
Bolivar, Washington, Juarez, Sarmiento, and 
San Martin. This we can accomplish by a 
circulatory system of highways as perfect as 
our human blood system, with the only dif- 
ference that our road arteries, instead of one 
heart, will have as many hearts as there are 
capitals in all the nations now meeting here. 
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But that will not be enough, distinguished 
delegates, if we are unable to carry the 
asphalt ribbon to the farthermost corners of 
our territories, in order that they come to 
forge, jointly with us, that great homeland 
of which we all Americans dream. 

Even if Mexico’s road problem is not the 
same as that of other countries here repre- 
sented, I am sure that it reflects conditions 
all over the continent. 

Two high and steep mountain ranges limit 
our territory on the east and the west; in 
the center a high plateau in which lies this 
wonderful valley of Mexico, where we are now. 

The necessity of bringing to the densely 
populated central plateau the products from 
our fertile coasts requires crossing with many 
roads these mountains, the roughness of 
which has been our nationality defense. 

On the other hand, we have given up the 
old idea of national isolation which inter- 
posed the desert between Mexico and its 
neighbors; we want that between us there 
should be good highways over which fast 
automobiles will travel to rapidly spread the 
true impression of our culture and the cor- 
rect idea of our nationality. 

In closing, ladies and gentlemen, and after 
making a condensed résumé of the highway 
problems which will be discussed by this 
Fourth Pan-American Congress, I wish to 
state that His Excellency the President of 
Mexico, and with him all the people of Mex- 
ico, will not feel satisfied until we, and you 
with us, build throughout all the Americas 
that great boulevard, the Pan-American 
Highway, wide, strong, and well-paved, ade- 
quately illuminated, and with the beauty of 
our mountains and landscapes, over which 
will travel, proud, radiant, and happy, that 
beautiful woman whom we all Americans 
worship—that lady called Democracy, 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON, 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a short speech which I gave 
at the National Youth Day rally spon- 
sored by the United Youth for Defense 
organization at New York City on Thurs- 
day, October 16, 1941: 


The young men and women of America are 
confronted with an inspiring task—to help 
preserve the greatest free Nation in the world. 
In so doing, we are giving to the world the 
hope of freedom and the belief in eventual 
triumph of civilization over chaos. I feel 
certain that young America will bear that 
responsibility with the same spirit of sacri- 
fice and willingness to serve that has char- 
acterized patrictic Americans in every crisis 
throughout our history. 

With the privilege of citizenship in a free 
nation goes the individual obligation to take 
an active, intelligent interest in its problems 
and policies. Even though our sympathies 
may lie with other countries in their struggle 
for existence, we owe our full allegiance in 
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mind and action to this great Republic, the 
United States of America. 

We cannot all of us serve in the armed 
forces or even in supplying those forces with 
the implements of war. but every one of us 
can help by doing our everyday job in the 
best way possible. 

This is our country, it is worth our every 
effort. Let us all work for the defense of 
America, not as an onerous task, but as a 
glorious opportunity to do our bit for a 
country that has treated us all so generously. 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
where I vote with the President. Not 
with the President as he seeks excuses 
to engage in other people’s wars, nor 
when he repudiates all the sacred and 
solemn promises he made when seeking 
a third term as President, when he as- 
sured fathers and mothers that their sons 
would not be sent to fight in foreign wars, 
but with him when this neutrality law 
was passed. I will vote with him as he 
signed it, declaring: 

This is a good law. This is the kind of a 


law that will keep us out of other pecple’s 
wars. 


Besides, I am going to vote as I, like 
him, talked in the campaign less than a 
year ago. That is not too much to ask 
even of a politician—to keep his word for 
the short space of 1 year. 

In that campaign I predicted that 
President Roosevelt, like President Wil- 
son before him, would involve us in war 
just as sure as did his last Democratic 
predecessor who secured his second elec- 
tion upon the premise that “Wilson kept 
you out of war.” You remember George 
Creel’s stereotyped mendacity: 

You are working, not fighting; you are liv- 


ing, not cannon fodder. Wilson kept you out 
of war. 


That was not only stereotyped and 
lithographed mendacity but it was the 
cleverest and most effective political ad- 
vertisement ever penned since Caesar 
wrote the political pamphlet known as 
the Gallic War. 

In 1917 we were catapulted into that 
war when we followed a very identical 
path pursued by the Wilson administra- 
tion. Then we armed merchant vessels 
and less than 30 days thereafter we were 
in a shooting war which cost us hundreds 
of thousands of casualties and when the 
last pension of the last widow of that war 
is paid her last check it will have cost 
us $100,000,000,000. It is my deliberate 
opinion that this action, if adopted, will 
lead to the same tragedy. Believing that, 
I cannot vote for this measure. It would 
violate every promise I made to my con- 
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stituency less than a year ago and to me 
those are sacred obligations that I owe to 
those who believed in me and my political 
integrity. 

That is one of the gravest indictments 
against this New Deal administration— 
the reckless disregard of personal and 
platform pledges. In fact there was only 
one pledge made by the last three na- 
tional platforms that was performed and 
that was repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. All the pious pledges about econ- 
omy and the reduction of Government 
expenses were forgotten in an orgy of 
extravagance and waste unparalleled in 
all the histories of republics in the story 
of mankind. These delinquencies and 
duplicities I have denounced and con- 
demned so often that should I now begin 
likewise to repudiate the promises I made 
in the campaign less than a year ago I 
would lose my self-respect as well as my 
reputation for truth and veracity. 

We are told by the proponents of this 
measure that these are serious and peril- 
ous times. If that is true it has been 
largely rendered so by the reckless and 
vociferous denunciation of sister nations 
by our Chief Executive and his associates. 
The enactment of this and like measures 
would only increase the gravity that now 
exists. 

Ever since the beginning of this Euro- 
pean trouble we have been taking steps 
that lead to war. Step by step our Gov- 
ernment has edged closer and closer to 
war and this is just another step in the 
same direction. The greatest calamity 
that could possibly be inflicted upon our 
country is involvement in this war. 
Added to the ordinary tragedies which 
always accompany war is the fact that 
we are unprepared and bowing beneath 
the greatest debt that our Government 
has ever known, the greater part of which 
was contracted during times of profound 
peace. Instead of inviting war and infi- 
nitely more debt we should be cleaning 
house and reducing our obligations in 
order to become strong in arms, ships, 
and planes, so that no nation would ever 
undertake to meddle with this Western 
Hemisphere. Our experience in the last 
war should teach us that it is our destiny 
to keep out of European, African, and 
Asiatic wars and strictly attend to our 
own business while at the same time 
maintaining an invulnerable defense. 
The whole Nation can unite on that pro- 
gram and in its execution the people of 
this country will solidly unite. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, once again I want to call the 
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attention of this House to the great im- 
portance of saving and utilizing unused 
metal, so vital to our defense industries. 
We have been amazingly wasteful in 
this country, and unless we turn squarely 
about and begin at once to conserve our 
materials, eliminate waste, and stop 
throwing away articles of value, our 
country will be wrecked and ruined. 
Psalms 118, verse 22, says: 


The stone which the builders refused is 
become the headstone of the corner. 


That is exactly the situation today as 
regards scrap metal. Manufacturers of 
fine steel use 50 percent new pig iron and 
50 percent scrap iron. Foundries use 70 
percent scrap and 30 percent new pig 
iron. Today we have only capacity for 
making 48,000,000 tons of new iron. In 
the first 9 months of this year we have 
used 44,000,000 tons of scrap. In the 
biggest previous year, 1917. for the entire 
year, Only 30,000,000 tons of scrap were 
used. ‘That shows the importance of 
scrap metal in our national-defense 
plans. 

There are today about 250,000 tons of 
steel rails lying unused in our city streets. 
The W. P. A. generally is willing to pay 
75 percent of the cost of resurfacing 
the streets after these rails are torn up, 
if the local authorities will pay the other 
25 percent. This grade of scrap is the 
finest obtainable. 

There are between four and five mil- 
lion wrecked and obsolete motorcars lying 
in the auto “graveyards” at the pres- 
ent time. Two and one-half million cars 
are wrecked and become obsolete each 
year. The public is asked to add 1,000,000 
more to this total for this year. Auto- 
mobiles are fine scrap material. Every 
car yields 1,500 to 1,800 pounds of iron 
and steel, about 20 pounds of aluminum, 
and about 60 pounds of brass, copper, 
and other metals. Automobiles should 
furnish another source of scrap. Each 
year about 40,000,000 cars change num- 
ber plates. Twelve thousand tons of 
metal go into these, and all of this could 
be saved. 

Another fine source of scrap metal, 
especially for New England, would be 
the manufacturing plants, where old, 
worn-out machinery has been stored, 
taken out of service, and put away with 
the thought of holding it for some future 
break-down or emergency. The National 
Defense Council estimates that 70 per- 
cent of this material could be turned in 
for scrap and has asked the manufac- 
turers to survey their stocks and turn 
it in, 

It should not be forgotten that the 
metal from three or four scrapped auto- 
mobiles is sufficient to build a tank. The 
metal from one large scrapped railroad 
car Will build a big gun. 

We must use every means to bring out 
this scrap metal. Our farmers have tons 
of obsolete farm material. The cellars 
and attics of our homes are holding 
thousands of tons of metal that need 
only to be brought to light and put to 
work for our national defense. 
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LETTER FROM C. O. VON DANNENBERG, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, FORMERLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH MONTREAL-QUEBEC 
POWER CO. 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
I received today from Mr. C. O. Von Dan- 
nenberg. 

I desire, particularly, to call attention 
to what Mr. Von Dannenberg has to say 
about other power projects available in 
the Dominion of Canada: 


Brookiyn, N. Y., October 4, 1941, 
Hon. Atrrep F. BEITER, 
Representative from New York, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: The writer takes 
the liberty of addressing you, as a member 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, con- 
cerning the proposed St. Lawrence seaway 
project. 

I am native of the New York City area, 
raised on Staten Island (Richmond Borough, 
New York City), educated in the New York 
public schools, and receiving an electrical 
engineering degree at Union College, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. (1906); have practiced my pro- 
fession over 35 years. 

For a period of 4 years, 1912-16, I lived at 
Montreal, Quebec, associated with an oper- 


‘ating company which had a hydroelectric sta- 


tion on the St. Lawrence and associated 
transmission-line facilities, so I know the sit- 
uation there. 

You have doubtless been informed about 
the various pros and cons of the St. Law- 
rence project. If you have not already done 
850, & review of a series of articles in a May 
1941 issue of the Engineering News-Record 
would be well worth while, since it analyzes 
the situation completely. 

The project started out as a navigational 
development with electrical generating as a 
byproduct to be sent to the New York area 
to reduce rates over a 300-mile-plus trans- 
mission line, the longest in the world for that 
quantity of energy. Now, through the inter- 
cession of the Federal Power Commission, it 
becomes a defense necessity, and another re- 
lease intimates that in the T. V. A. territory 
the use of coal has increased, all other rea- 
sons to the contrary. It has also been stated 
no energy will be available from Canadian 
stations. 

Our national situation is one of urgent con- 
tingency, speed, more speed, more production 
by the most direct means. 

Bearing in mind that the St. Lawrence 
project will require 4 to 5 years to complete, 
how can it be a factor now? 

The Aluminum Co. of America ran short 
of energy at its Massena, N. Y., plant and 25 
years ago, at its own expense, built a trans- 
mission line to Cedar Rapids, Quebec, where 
it receives on the order of 50,000 kilowatts 
(67,000 horsepower). Canadian legislation 
forbade the exportation of additional energy. 

What has not been emphasized is the 
existence of a station at Melocheville, Que- 
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bec, of the Beauharnois Power Co. This is, 
in operation, only partly developed, and has 
an ultimate capacity virtually equal to the 
St. Lawrence project. Even if it is loaded 
now, the addition of units can be accom- 
plished in a fraction of the time of the 4 to 
5 years estimated to make power from the 
St. Lawrence project available. It is less than 
60 miles from Massena and only a short dis- 
tance north of the boundary line. 

Questions concerning boundary matters are 
hardly germane in view of the lend-lease mat- 
ters and the acquirement of foreign land for 
bases, Even now an oil pipe line, from South 
Portland, Maine, to Montreal is being con- 
structed by Socony-Imperial Oil Co., 264 
miles, by contract, in 120 days. Surely our 
Canadian neighbors are not standing aloof 
when mutual aid is in question. Can they 
simply receive and not yield a bit? 

There is also another undeveloped site on 
the Ottawa River at Carillon of a substantial 
capacity. Of course, it is on foreign soil, but 
so is one-half of the St. Lawrence project. 

The fact that the St. Lawrence project 
must of necessity be idle as a navigational 
feature 4 to 5 months in the year does not 
seem to be fully realized. The dream of 
energy to supply New York has no economic 
attractions and can lead only to another 
trend toward collective terminations. 
Even the much-heralded Boulder Dam proj- 
ect could never have been developed by pri- 
vate means since its major costs are allocated 
to flood control which absorbs the cost of 
the dam. 

Personally I am not benefited in any 
Way by any method chosen, but to put 
forward something as a defense need which 
means simply another step toward state so- 
cialism without promise of definite accom- 
plishment when other direct means are at 
hand is certainly assuming that the masses 
and most of us are to be lulled and forced 
by pressure means toward something that 
can well wait. 

This letter is already too lengthy, but 
there are other elements that well deserve 
consideration. I will not dwell upon the 
New York City situation, a study in itself. 

I earnestly hope the direct means will be 
taken. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. O. VON DANNENBERG. 





Statement of President of Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of North Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 17, 1941 
STATEMENT OF C. E. STRANGE 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following statement of 
the president of Young Democratic Clubs 
of North Carolina: 

In this era of political transition, it is im- 
perative that we who are to take charge in 
our due course of time fully acquaint our- 
selves with and understand the political 
formulas which we will be called upon to put 
into normal practice for their first time. It is 
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significant, and an admonition to the dicta- 
tors, that democracy is still learning, and has 
the courage to put into practice the precepts 
which the American way of living has formu- 
lated. We, the people, feel free to modify or 
extend our political instrumentalities to suit 
current necessity of regulation, and are sub- 
jects of neither man, group, custom, or fear. 
We are subjects only to God and the free will 
He has seen fit to endow our body politic. 

Since sciences, industry, and economics have 
undergone comprehensive changes, it is neces- 
sary that the political instrumentalities which 
regulate them likewise undergo change if we 
are to hold constant to our political principles. 
It is fortunate that we have great leaders who 
are proving themselves capable of formulat- 
ing and effectuating these changes to suit our 
needs without disturbing the fundamental 
principles upon which our Government stands. 
However, if we are to derive any lasting bene- 
fits from these changes, it is imperative that 
those now in their teens, twenties, and thirties 
begin equipping themselves now with a 
thorough understanding of this political sys- 
tem which we will be called upon to operate. 
We will be the test pilots of the political ship 
this administration is constructing. It will 
be dangerous for us to attempt to operate it 
without training. Therefore, we make an ur- 
gent call to all young men and women in 
every walk of life to come into and take an 
active part in the Young Democratic Club. It 
is a democratic organization. 

C. E. (BILL) STRANGE. 





Argentine Trade Agreement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York World-Telegram: 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
October 16, 1941] 


WE HIT HITLER HARD 


The new United States-Argentine recipro- 
cal-trade agreement is the worst blow Hitler 
has suffered in this hemisphere and the larg- 
est gain for pan-American defense. Its polit- 
ical significance exceeds even the mutual eco- 
nomic benefits, for Argentina has been the 
chief anti-Yankee influence in Latin America. 

To obtain the first trade agreement with 
Argentina in nearly a century, and despite 
Nazi propaganda and penetration, is almost a 
miracle of statesmanship. President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Hull, and the Argentine offi- 
cials deserve the highest public appreciation. 

Of course, there are the inevitable protests 
from some high-tariff, farm-lobby Members of 
Congress, who have not yet learned that trade 
is a two-way proposition and that a nation 
must buy if it would sell. 

In the necessary give and take the United 
States won concessions or binders against cus- 
toms increases on 127 tariff products, repre- 
senting almost one-third of American sales; 
Argentina on 84 items, or about three-fourths 
of her sales here. The tremendous increase 


in trade—last year we bought $83,000,000 and 
sold $107,000,000—will be limited virtually 
only by the wartime shipping shortage. 

Two other major concessions were made by 
the United States. One allows Argentina to 
continue discriminating in favor of the 
United Kingdom. Although this should not 
extend beyond the war emergency, England 
will have an advantage even in peacetime as 
long as she buys more Argentine surplus than 
we do. 

Secondly, the United States foregoes any 
special privileges granted by Argentina to 
her close neighbors—Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil, Bolivio, and Chile—with whom a cus- 
toms union is being discussed. 

The problem of hemisphere solidarity and 
prosperity probably never will be solved until 
several such regional customs unions are 
formed, and until those finally merge into a 
pan-American customs union including the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, this agreement will do more 
good than all the good-neighbor speeches, 
cultural hoop-la, loans, and promises that the 
United States Navy and Army will protect 
Argentina. She is a proud and independent 
nation, who fears a Yankee protectorate more 
than a Nazi invasion and wants neither. 

She will not become Hitler’s slave unless 
we starve her into his market. If we enable 
her to prosper through mutual trade she will 
be strong enough to defend her own inde- 
pendence and help us protect the hemisphere 
against aggression. 
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The Farmer Looks at Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


ADDRESS OF EDWARD A. O’NEAL, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Edward 
A. O’Neal, president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, on the National 
Farm and Home Hour, Saturday, October 
11, 1941: 


The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is now considering one of the most 
far-reaching measures ever proposed by Con- 
gress. It confers authority to fix maximum 
prices over any commodity sold in the United 
States. That is the power of economic life or 
death over any producer or any industry. 
How this power is used may profoundly af- 
fect the whole future of our Nation. This 
is a matter which affects the welfare of every 
citizen and every group. 

Last week it was my privilege to appear 
before that committee and present the views 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation on 
this important subject. 

I presented the following comments and 
recommendations: 

First. Agriculture has been unfairly at- 
tacked and grossly misrepresented’ because 
of recent increases in farm prices and the 
cost of living. American agriculture has 
never asked for more than parity with in- 
dustry and labor. 
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Second. The American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation favors prompt action by Congress to 
establish a Federal agency to fix maximum 
prices on a selective basis during the exist- 
ing emergency, to prevent an inflation which 
would prove disastrous to all economic 
groups. 

Third. This control should be on a selec- 
tive basis that will assure adequate control of 
inflationary price increases without impos- 
ing complete regimentation of our economy. 

Fourth. Congress should provide statutory 
limitations to the powers to be exerted by 
the administrative agency and should set 
forth the conditions and the standards to 
guide this agency in carrying out the policy 
of Congress. 

Fifth. The parity principle should be rec- 
ognized so as to preserve a fair balance be- 
tween farm prices, industrial prices, and 
wages. To assure parity to agriculture, no 
ceiling should be fixed on agricultural com- 
modities or products thereof at less than 110 
percent of parity price, adjusted periodically. 

Sixth. We must control inflationary wages 
as well as inflationary prices on a selective 
basis. To this end we recommend (a) the 
consideration of a plan of enforced savings, 
and (b) that no Government agency acting as 
arbitrator or mediator of any labor dispute 
shall recommend or approve any wage increase 
which cannot be absorbed within a justifiable 
price schedule. 

Seventh. All authority for price control 
should be terminated when no longer needed 
for this purpose. 

Eighth. We cannot stop inflation merely by 
imposing ceilings on a few commodities or 
even on all commodities. We must utilize 
the tax powers to a greater extent to control 
inflation by recapturing excess earnings and 
excess profits due to defense expenditures. 
It is also essential to direct our fiscal policy 
toward this goal and to institute adequate 
controls over credit and monetary policies. 

I wish to discuss these points briefly. 

Since the introduction of the price-control 
bill agriculture has been accused in some 
quarters as the principal devil responsible for 
starting the inflation, and a hue and cry has 
been raised about increased farm prices and 
the rising cost of living. 

It is true that many farm prices have risen 
considerably in recent months, but most of 
these increases represent readjustments from 
abnormally low prices to prices that are more 
nearly normal. Many consumers have become 
so accustomed to buying food at starvation 
prices that they have forgotten what consti- 
tutes fair prices. As a matter of fact, food 
is still the cheapest thing the American people 
can buy and consumers are still getting it at 
bargain prices, in relation to the income of 
wage earners. Living costs have increased 
only 714 percent since September 1939, but 
average weekly earnings in all manufactur- 
ing industries have increased 27 percent. 

Taking the picture as a whole, a few farm 
commodities are above parity, but many 
others are below parity, and the average is 
now approximately at pre-war parity level 
with industrial prices and wages. Farmers 
are still below parity of income. 

Congress has been charged with fostering 
inflation by passing legislation to support 
farm prices at 85 percent of parity. The 
facts do not justify this charge. 

The total increase in the price of cotton 
since the 85 percent of parity loan was en- 
acted amounting to about 7 cents per pound, 
weuld only add about 314 cents to the cost 
of the one-half pound of cotton in a cotton 
shirt, retailing for $2, yet where the price to 
the consumer has gone up to $2.25 or $2.50 
the farmer gets the blame for the entire 
increase. 

The same is true of wheat. The 16-cent rise 
in wheat prices would only justify an in- 
crease in the price of bread of not more than 
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% cent per loaf. Why then should agricul- 
ture be singled out as the principal culprit 
responsible for inflation? 

Because the farmer has sought economic 
justice by getting the prices of farm products 
up to a comparable level with industrial prices 
and wages, he has been called greedy and 
selfish. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
has never asked for more than parity, and we 
do not now seek more than parity. When 
the President had before him the 85 percent 
of parity bill this year I wrote him to this 
effect. Later we opposed the bill to freeze 
cotton and wheat stocks and again reiterated 
that we seek no more than parity. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors the enactment of legislation to prevent 
inflation, provided it is on a fair basis to all 
groups. 

Farmers know from bitter experience the 
disastrous consequences of runaway inflation 
and the inevitable deflation that follows. It 
has taken American agriculture 20 years to 
recover from the deflation that followed the 
other World War inflation. There has not 
been a single year in the 20 years that fol- 
lowed in which farm buying power ever re- 
gained pre-war parity. We want to avoid 
going through another such cycle if possible. 

We favor a selective method of price control 
because we believe it is unnecessary, inequi- 
table, and unwise to go to the extreme of 
freezing all prices in order to control inflation. 

It is unnecessary to place price ceilings 
upon thousands of inconsequential articles— 
ranging from hairpins to toothpicks—which 
have little or no effect upon the general price 
level. Take cotton, for example. The Price 
Administration today is holding in check the 
price levels of cotton goods by ceilings on 
about 30 major items which constitute 90 to 
95 percent of the total consumption of cotton 
gocds without undertaking the enormous 
task of enforcing ceilings on about 500 mis- 
cellaneous cotton items. Moreover, the ad- 
ministrative difficulties involved in placing 
ceilings upon all prices of all commodities 
would constitute a very serious problem. 

It would be inequitable to freeze all prices 
as of a certain day unless wide discretion is 
given to make readjustments, because some 
prices have already risen much higher than 
other prices. This might require thousands 
of readjustments and in the process many 
industries might suffer irreparable damage. 

To avoid the extremes of Congress freez- 
ing all prices or turning over complete dis- 
cretion to an administrator, I beliéve Con- 
gress should empower a duly constituted 
agency, with authority to check maximum 
ceilings wherever necesSary to prevent infla- 
tionary price increases, but in conferring 
such authority, Congress should carefully 
safeguard the use of this power by setting 
forth in the statute specific conditions and 
standards within which this authority must 
be exercised to carry out the declared policy 
of Congress. In this way Congress, as the 
representative of the people, will reserve con- 
trol over the exercise of these powers and 
the administrative authority will act as the 
agent of Congress in carrying out the con- 
gressional policy. 

The Farm Bureau is insisting that the 
parity principle be recognized in price-con- 
trol legislation so as to keep a fair balance 
between farm prices, industrial prices, and 
wages. Congress has repeatedly declared as 
its policy the restoration and maintenance 
of farm prices on a basis of parity with in- 
dustrial prices. Congress has passed numer- 
ous acts to implement this policy. If the 
parity principle is to be carried out effec- 


tively in price-control legislation, it is es- 
sential that no price ceilings be imposed on 
agricultural commodities or the products 


thereof at less than 110 percent of the parity 


price thereof. Because we have seasonal fluc- 
tuations in the prices of practically all farm 
commodities, it is essential to permit a rea- 
sonable margin for seasonal fluctuations of 


farm prices above and below parity in order 


that the average prices may approximate 
parity. 

If ceilings were to be applied to agricultural 
commodities at parity, the price would fluc- 
tuate below parity and farmers would never 
attain parity except for brief periods. 

This 110-percent provision has been widely 
misunderstood and misrepresented to the 
public. Many people are under the impres- 
sion that the purpose of this is to put a 
fioor under farm prices at 110 percent of 
parity, so farmers will get more than parity. 
Such is not the case. Its purpose is merely 
to prevent ceilings being placed so low as to 
prevent farmers from attaining parity prices. 

The parity concept itself seems to be widely 
misunderstood. Contrary to the popular be- 
lief, the parity formula is really quite simple. 
Boiled down to simplest terms, parity prices 
are the prices which will give farm products 
a fair exchange value with respect to the com- 
modities which the farmer buys. 


The 1909-14 period was selected as a base 
for parity prices after a careful study. It was 
chosen because it was a period of stable 
prices when farmers could, in general, make 
a fair exchange of the things they had to sell 
for the things they had to buy. Government 
statistics show that for agriculture as a whole, 
this is the most favorable base period of 
price relationships which could have been 
selected in the past 140 years. I do not be- 
lieve that we should abandon it now. In 
the case of individual commodities, however, 
the situation varies greatly; in some cases 
the prewar base period is too low and in 
others it is too high. No one formula can 
fit all commodities, unless there is some lee- 
way for selection of base periods. 


Most of the new parity formulas which have 
been proposed lower the parity prices of some 
crops and raise the parity prices of others. 
Often these new formulas raise prices which 
should not be raised and lower prices which 
should not be lowered. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation 
does not believe that any change should be 
made in the formula for determining parity 
prices for the so-called basic crops—corn, 
wheat, cotton, rice, and tobacco. We recog- 
nize, however, that the present parity form- 
ula does not give satisfactory results when 
applied to a few of the nonbasic crops where 
production or consumption conditions have 
changed markedly in recent years. Where 
this is the case, we favor giving the Secretary 
of Agriculture authority, after investigation 
and public hearing, to adjust parity prices of 
nonbasic crops so as to bring them into line 
with the parity prices of the basic crops, but 
the conditions and standards for exercising 
this authority should be clearly set forth in 
such legislation. 


I do not believe that any formula can be 
devised which will give a satisfactory parity 
price for every crop, and we can see no good 
reason for scrapping the present formula, 
merely because a few adjustments may be 
needed in the case of individual, nonbasic 
crops. If we open up the subject for a 
general revision the inevitable logrolling 
which will result will be worse than that 
which used to occur whenever the tariff laws 
were revised. We don’t need to tear down 
the barn in order to fix a leaky roof. Be- 
cause other prices are rising, some people are 
advocating a new formula to raise farm 
prices. The present parity formula provides 
for just such a situation. For, as I said a 
few moments ago, parity prices go up when- 
ever other prices go up. For example, last 
January when we started working for our 
85 percent of parity-loan program, the parity 
price of cotton was 15.87 cents per pound, 
but today the parity price of cotton is 16.99 
cents per pound. Because parity prices do 
change from month to month, I have recom- 
mended that any ceilings established on agri- 
cultural products be adjusted monthly. 

If price controls are to be effective, it is also 
essential to prevent inflationary wage in- 
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creases, for salaries and wages constitute the 
greatest single factor in raising the costs of 
goods. 

Apparently the theory of the pending price- 
control bill is that if we check price increases, 
we will remove the incentive for labor to ask 
for increased wages, and we can then depend 
upon voluntary action of labor to refrain 
from asking for such increases. The record 
of the past 2 years does not justify this hope. 

To prevent inflationary wage increases we 
recommend that no Federal agency acting as 
@ mediator, arbitrator, or fact-finding tri- 
bunal in any controversy affecting compensa- 
tion for employment shall approve or recom- 
mend any wage increases which cannot be 
absorbed within a justifiable price schedule. 

I want to make it clear, however, that we 
believe every worker is entitled to a wage 
which will support a decent standard of liv- 
ing. If, despite the controls which are put 
into effect, the cost of living rises sufficiently 
to depress living standards, wage adjustments 
will have to be made. Likewise, adjustments 
need to be made in cases where workers in an 
industry or a particular part of an industry 
are at present receiving subnormal wages. 

To help control the inflationary influence of 
such wage increases as may result despite 
these measures, we also recommend that con- 
sideration be given to a plan whereby in- 
creased wages will be invested in nonnegoti- 
able defense bonds redeemable only after the 
period of national emergency when the threat 
of inflation shall have ceased; such a plan to 
supplement substantial increases in taxes and 
the recapture of excess profits, all of which 
would operate to avoid undue inflation. This 
is a variation of what is commonly called 
forced savings or deferred spending. Under 
this plan, wage earners would be required to 
invest at least a portion of wage increases 
which are not matched by an increase in 
living costs in defense bonds. These deferred 
earnings will provide the purchasers with a 
reservoir of purchasing power which will 
prove valuable in cushioning the shock of 
readjustment after the emergency is over. 

I am well aware of the arguments that 
have been advanced against control of in- 
flationary wages. We are told that labor is 
not a commodity, and any attempt to con- 
trol wages would violate the fundamental 
rights under the Constitution. The issue is 
not whether labor is a commodity, but 
whether we are going to control the major 
factors that cause inflation. I can see no 
essential difference between preventing run- 
away price increases and runaway wage in- 
creases. 


The Farm Bureau is recommending that 
ali authority for price control be terminated 
when no longer needed for this purpose; 
however, these controls should be provided 
for a reasonable period following the termi- 
nation of the existing national emergency 
until appropriate readjustments can be made, 
for the worst phase of inflation of World War 
No. 1 occurred after the price controls were 
terminated following the armistice. 


We cannot stop inflation by merely put- 
ting ceilings on a few commodities, or even 
on all commodities. If we are going to con- 
trol inflation, it is essential that we use the 
tax powers to recapture excess earnings due 
to defense. 


The new tax bill recently enacted is a step 
in the right direction, but it does not go far 
enough. We need an all-out tax program 
based on ability to pay that will give every- 
body an opportunity to help pay for the 
defense program according to his income. 
We need also to institute adequate controls 
ever credit and monetary policies. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 
stands ready to support constructive, fair 
legislation along these lines to control infia- 
tion, and we hope that Congress will take 
prompt action in enacting such legislation 
in order to prevent disaster to all economic 
groups. 
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A Courtroom Encounter 
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Friday, October 17, 1941 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
courtroom encounter between Col. John 
Netherland, who was without a superior 
as a trial lawyer, and whose offly equal, 
if any he had, was Col. William A. Hen- 
derson, was furnished me by Prof. C. C. 
Justus, of Knoxville, Tenn. Professor 
Justus is an outstanding authority on the 
history of the State. 

Colonel Netherland and Colonel Hen- 
derson were engaged in the trial of a case 
between a Union man and a Confederate. 
It was a suit for damages by the Confed- 
erate against the Union man growing out 
of an alleged depredation committed dur- 
ing the Civil War. The passions and 
prejudices growing out of the war were 
still very great, and Grainger County, in 
which the case was tried, being strongly 
Union in sympathy, Colonel Henderson, 
who had served as a colonel in the Con- 
federate Army, labored under a severe 
handicap. 

On the third day of the trial, Colonel 
Henderson was wnable to obtain the pres- 
ence of an obstreperous witness whose 
testimony he needed in making out his 
client’s case. After the adjournment of 
court for the day the witness informed 
Colonel Henderson that he would not re- 
turn the next day. The witness mounted 
his mule and rode away. Colonel Neth- 
erland, seeing but not hearing the con- 
versation between Henderson and the 
witness, concluded that Colonel Hender- 
son had sent him away and immediately 
sent the sheriff after the witness, who 
had him present in court when the trial 
was resumed on the following morning. 

Henderson, not knowing that the wit- 
ness had returned, stated to the court 
that he had a witness whose testimony 
was valuable but that he had left town 
and he was unable to introduce him. 

The trial judge then inquired of Colonel 
Netherland if he had any further proof 
to offer. Colonel Netherland replied: 

“Yes, your Honor,” and turning to the 
sheriff said, “Mr. Sheriff, call Aaron Mc- 
Ginnis,” Colonel Henderson’s obstreperous 
witness. The sheriff called McGinnis, who 
happened to have only that moment reached 
the court, and Colonel Netherland put him 
on the stand without the opportunity of a 
conference. The witness was honest, and in 
response to Colonel Netherland’s questions 
gave testimony unfavorable to Colonel 
Netherland’s client, and in harmony with 
what Colonel Henderson had understood his 
testimony would be. Colonel Netherland, 
realizing his mistake, tried to back away from 
the witness, but was unable to do so since 
he had offered him. 

When the argument came Colonel Hender- 
son, in order to overcome the prejudice which 
he knew to exist against his client, a former 
rebel, discussed briefly the great Civil War in 
which the sections of the country had been 
engaged, congratulated the country on the 
fact that the war was over and the country 


at peace; urged that the prejudice and hate 
engendered by the war be forgotten by the 
people, said that he, himself, had been a 
Confederate soldier, carried Yankee lead in 
his body, and that he would be glad to meet 
the soldier of the North who shot him and 
shake hands with him across the bloody 
chasm and say, “Let us have peace.” 

Colonel Henderson then turned his atten- 
tion to the recalcitrant witness whom Colonel 
Netherland had put on the stand, and he 
likened Colonel Netherland’s handling of the 
witness to the boys who loaded and tied a 
howitzer on the back of the little mountain 
mule to see what the mule would do when 
the howitzer fired. They took the mule with 
the howitzer tied on up the side of the ridge 
and lit the fuze, expecting themselves to 
retreat to the safety zone in order, but the 
mule, frightened by the burning of the fuze, 
began. to negotiate a circle with the result 
that the boys didn’t know what to do or 
where to go. In his story of the incident 
Colonel Henderson imitated to the jury the 
antics of the mule, jumping this way and 
that. 

When Colonel Netherland came to reply 
to Colonel Henderson’s argument he said 
Bill Henderson was the best mule lawyer he 
had ever seen, that he could come more 
nearly imitating the actions and antics of 
the mule than any other lawyer he had ever 
seen, but, said he: 

“You, gentlemen of the jury are all farm- 
ers. You are all thoroughly familiar with 
the mule and his peculiarities. You are 
bound to have observed that Colonel Hen- 
derson, in his imitations of the actions of 
the mule in his address before you today, 
omitted one important particular. You all 
know how you may take the mule out and 
work him all day, bring him in at night and 
unharness him, and he immediately goes and 
wallows, gets up and turns his rear to you, 
kicks up his heels, and away he goes. Now, 
in his exhibition before you Bill Henderson 
didn’t do this. He omitted this important 
particular. Do you know the reason why? 
He was afraid you would see where that Yan- 
kee lead hit him.” 

The writer heard Colonel Henderson relate 
the foregoing incident to some friends about 
20 years ago. Colonel Henderson stated that 
he had told the story to Lord Russell, of 
England, and that Lord Russell pronounced 
it one of the finest examples of wit he had 
ever heard. Colonel Henderson further 
stated that at Lord Russell’s request he had 
put the story in writing and furnished Lord 
Russell a copy. 

(Above anecdote of Col. John Netherland 
was furnished A. B. Rogna, a nephew of 
Colonel Netherland, by J. O. Phillips, attor- 
ney, of Rogersville, Tenn.) 
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An Appeal to Common Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


APPEAL FROM THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE BOROUGH OF QUEENS, 
INC. 


Mr, BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following appeal 
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from the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Borough of Queens, Inc.: 
AN APPEAL TO COMMON SENSE 


The Members of the Congress of the United 
States will presently be called upon to vote 
for the omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

If every item in this bill should be accepted 
and passed, it would cost the people of our 
country the gigantic sum of approximately 
$1,000,000,000. In normal times a billion dol- 
lars is a huge amount of money, but in emer- 
gency times it becomes astronomical. There 
seems to be no sense to an expenditure of 
such a vast amount of money when we need 
funds very badly to help win the war and 
establish normal conditions throughout the 
world. 


We are of the positive opinion that all items - 


included in the rivers and harbors bill, such 
as the St. Lawrence project, the Florida ship 
canal, the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, 
the Connecticut River project, and the Uma- 
tilla Dam project, can wait until we have first 
succeeded in defeating the aggressors. 

After this war is over plenty of problems 
will face us. One of these will be unemploy- 
ment, and it is far better to spend money 
then for rivers and harbors improvements 
than now, when we need not only money 
but manpower and materials as well to win 
the battle for freedom. 

In 1941 the omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
is no longer a political issue but an economic 
problem of very far-reaching proportions. 
All Americans are perfectly willing and ready 
to pay taxes to defray the huge cost of de- 
fense, but they do not look with favor upon 
an expenditure of $1,000,000,0(0 that is totally 
unnecessary now. 

In the name of common sense and in the 
interest of all Americans, we beg the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives to vote “no” when the roll is called 
for the omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
BorouGH OF QUEENS, INC. 





Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


POEM BY MRS. S. E. MIXON, OF 
ESTILL, S. C. 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following poem by Mrs. 
S. E. Mixon, of Estill, S. C.: 


FREEDOM 


Must we lose our boasted freedom 
Because a Hitler dares to rise? 
Must we lose the right to worship 
Our Dear Father in the skies? 


Must we grovel in subjection 
To a cursed outlaw rule? 

Must we work for a band of robbers 
Who would make of us a tool? 


Must we clip our eagle’s wings 
And in fear stand on our shore? 

Must we furl our dear Old Glory, 
Give up the seas forevermore? 


Must we stand a band of cravens 
While our neighbors are abased? 

Must we never lend a hand? 
Must we watch all good erased? 
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Must we see our own dear loved ones 
Penned in concentration camps, 
Stood by a wall and shot because 
They listen to a radio or light their lamps? 


Our Saviour died to give us freedom 
From our sins to set us loose. 

Our fathers died to give us freedom 
To live and worship as we choose, 


It was hard to cross the ocean 
In the crude boats of long ago, 

Yet many came to help our fathers 
Win our freedom and watch us grow. 


Now we must fly across the ocean 


To pay them back in bloody gore, < 


To help our neighbors fight the despots 
And keep them away from our shore. 





Employment on Defense Project at 
Newfoundland 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


LETTER FROM PETER GEDDA POST, NO. 27, 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


Peter Geppa Post, No. 27, 
Bessemer, Mich., October 14, 1941. 


Hon. Murray D. VAN WAGONER, 
Lansing, Mich 

Dear GOVERNOR: Last Saturday evening, at 
a regularly adjourned meeting of Peter Gedda 
Post, No. 27, of Bessemer, Mich., it was dis- 
closed that certain members of the post 
were held disqualified from obtaining work 
on a certain Federal project at Newfound- 
land. 

Members of the local post applying for 
work on this project were interviewed at 
Ironwood, Mich., on October 10, 1941, by Mr. 
R. B. Beckwith, representative of the New- 
foundland Base Construction Co. Certain 
members of the post were disqualified from 
applying for and receiving such employment 
because it was determined that they were 
naturalized citizens, having migrated to the 
United States with their parents at the age 
of less than 2 years, from countries now 
dominated by the so-called Axis group. 

The post then unanimously adopted the 
following resolution: 

“Whereas the United States of America 
has established a defense base at Newfound- 
land; and 

“Whereas the United States of America is 
now engaged in the construction of a de- 
fense base at Newfoundland; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government and its 
successful contractors are desirous of em- 
ploying skilled American labor on such de- 
fense project: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, 

“1. That in the employment of skilled and 
common labor in such construction work 
that no discrimination be made between 
native-born and naturalized American citi- 
zens. 

“2. That all honorably discharged ex-service 
men of the last World War, whether native- 
born or naturalized citizens, be given pref- 
erence in employment for work on the con- 


struction of said defense base at Newfound- 
land. 
“3. That the United States Government 


ized citizen who may have been born in a 
country now dominated by the so-called Axis 


on. Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Governor of the 
State of Michigan, the United States Senators 
of Michigan, Congressman from the \'welfth 
District of Michigan, State senator and State 
representative from this district, the National 
and State commanders of the American 
Legion.” 

There are any number of ex-service men 
in the Upper Peninsula who are deprived of 
the right to work on this project because 
of the place of their birth, although many 
of them came to this country when ex- 
tremely young and served abroad in the fast 
World War in the United States Army with 
great distinction and valor. The local Legion 
post respectfully urges that you contact the 
British and American Governments and, if 
at all possible, bring about a removal of this 
unjust discrimination against naturalized 
American citizens who have faithfully and 
honorably served their country in time of 
need 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun A. & 


A. J. CHRISTENSON, 
Post Comma . 





A Free Press Will Save the Liberties of 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS 





Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. JOSEPH W. MAr- 
TIN, JR., Republican leader of the House 
of Representatives and chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, at the 
dedication of a memorial plaque pre- 
sented by the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, commemorating the 
Western Star as the oldest weekly news- 
paper west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, at Lebanon, Ohio, on Saturday, 
October 11, 1941. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Governor Bricker, Representative Brown, and 
fellow citizens, this is a very significant occa- 
sion, this dedication of a plaque commemo- 
rating the Western Star as the oldest weekly 
newspaper west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains. It is significant because the event is 
originated by and is under the direction of a 
chapter of that great patriotic and truly 
American organization, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It is significant be- 
cause it takes place in the great State of Ohio, 
mother of Presidents, from which so many 
of our Chief Executives have come; in which 
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in the struggles we face for a long time in 
the future. 

This occasion is of special significance at 
this time when strange doctrines knock at 


and honorable his- 
ce because that 


to our Nation here at home lies in the slow 
but undeniable suppression of freedom of the 


press. 

Those who would help to impair press free- 
dom in this country are the very ones who 
cry the loudest we must always have a free 
press. It is they who make the greatest noise 
and show the greatest bustle of activity to 
cover up their real designs of putting the 

press under the domination of men 
who would coerce the operation of that press 
to their own ends and against our American 
form of government and our American way 
of life. 

Now, fellow citizens, there are many 
ways in which the freedom of the press 
may be limited, or curtailed, or interfered 
with. It does not require the decree of a 
dictator in so many words forbidding free- 
dom of the press to accomplish the subju- 
gation of the newspapers and magazines— 
and the radio, because the radio, as a means 
of public information and intelligence, must 
be ranked along with the newspapers when 
we speak of a free press. 

Criticism by high officials of government 
can intimidate a large part of the press of 
any nation. Such threats of official dis- 
pleasure, discrimination against editors and 
writers who offend a powerful administra- 
tion official—all of these methods have been 
used to intimidate the press and to curtail 
its freedom and influence its operations from 
time to time in this and other nations. 

Just this week a high official provided an 
instance of the very attitude which on the 
part of highly placed, powerful govern- 
mental officials goes far to intimidate the 
press. This official drew a distinction be- 
tween “freedom of the press” and “freedom 
for the press.” One might almost imagine 
he was hinting that “freedom for the press”— 
and its editors and writers—might depend 
upon how it conformed its “freedom of the 
press” to the views and desires of those pos- 
sessing @ way through the power of patron- 
age or punishment of persuading the press, 
or important sections of it, to exercise its 
“freedom” in accordance with their views. 
The remarks were as follows: 

“Too often freedom of the press is con- 
fused with freedom for the press. In war 
more than in peacetimes newspapers are 
properly held to a strict accountability for 
their utterances. Therefore the first duty 
to themselves today in this period of stress 
is to edit with scrupulous care their written 
opinion. Even more important is their 
approach to those opinions.” 

It so happens my career was cast in the 
newspaper world. I grew up from boyhood 
associated with newspapers. I have the 
pleasure—if indeed it can be called a pleas- 
ure in these hectic days—to be the owner 
and publisher of a little daily newspaper in 
my home town. 

The existence of a newspaper is not al- 
Ways a pleasant one. The life of a news- 
paper owner and editor is not always a bed 








of roses. Many are the thankless and un- 
pleasant tasks he must perform. Too little 
appreciation is given the newspapers and 
their editors and writers for the innumer- 
able services they render their communities— 
if they are the right kind of newspapers. 
For many such services they can receive no 
compensation except the gratitude of the 
people. 

We are told the United States of America— 
this great, rich, powerful, resourceful Nation 
of ours—is in a struggle for its life among the 
nations of the world. However that may be, 
I will say that in these days under the 
stresses and excitements of the wars, and 
under pressure of the propaganda drenching 
the country, there is a real threat to freedom 
of speech and freedom of press in this Na- 
tion—right here at home. The Bill of Rights 
is in peril—here at home. Constitutional 
government, operated and effectuated through 
a biparty political system, is in jeopardy 
right here at home. Some of our gravest 
dangers do not lie in the actions of dictators 
across broad seas and wide oceans. They lie 
in actions and developments and conditions 
right here at home. 

On the whole, the press of America has been 
a brave press. Its owners and editors have 
been courageous in performing the natural, 
essential, and highly important function of 
being not only couriers of intelligence and 
information to the people, but critics of Gov- 
ernment, guardians of liberties and tradi- 
tions, advocates of right policies, implacable 
foes of wrong policies, and molders of public 
opinions as well. It was only through their 
newspapers and magazines the people have 
been able to watch the actions and the poli- 
cies of their public servants. It is only 
through the newspapers and the magazines 
and the radio the people can keep informed 
on what their administrators are doing, and 
why. Whenever the newspapers and the 
magazines and the radio can be so intimi- 
dated, whenever their freedom to investigate, 
to criticize, and to report to the people on the 
actions and the policies of the public admin- 
istrators can be repressed, or curtailed, or 
colored, then, indeed, is all hope of clean, 
progressive Government and a free people 
gone. 

Weak or cowardly newspapers do not long 
survive. No institution in American life feels 
the pressure of public disapproval more 
quickly and disastrously than do newspapers. 
Thousands of newspapers and magazines have 
come and gone, for instance, in the period in 
which the Western Star has carried on. The 
very fact that it is the oldest weekly news- 
paper vest of the Appalachian Mountains is 
proof that it has been a courageous news- 
paper, well edited and managed, and valiant 
for the rights, and the liberties, and the wel- 
fare of the people of its community. Had 
this not been so this newspaper would have 
gone its way into oblivion along with the in- 
numerable other periodicals which were 
founded as or became mere money-making 
ventures or special pleaders for unworthy 
causes. 

We are in the midst of perilous and trying 
times. It requires great fortitude to have the 
courage of one’s convictions these days. This 
is just as true of newspapers as it is of indi- 
viduals, Newspapers serve their highest func- 
tion and their greatest purpose in times of 
stress, when individuals may lack the cour- 
age or the means of leading the people. 

Any newspaper existing and doing business 
continuously since the year of 1806 not only 
must have always been a very strong, coura- 
geous newspaper—it must have had a fine 
community of red-blooded American people 
to serve. Because, after all, if the people do 
not stand up for their newspapers the news- 
papers cannot long stand up for the people. 

If the people do not stand together to up- 
hold the freedom of the press, their news- 
Papers cannot long stand to uphold the free- 
dom of the people. 
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There is not a single more important issue 
before the American people today than this 
question of the freedom of the press and the 
radio, and of speech. 

It is of the very essence of Americanism—it 
is the very germ and lifespark of liberty, that 
men should be allowed to express their views 
and seek peaceably to persuade their fellow 
citizens to a course of action without being 
attacked or abused by those in high places in 
government or elsewhere. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said—in effect—the real test of tolerance 
comes when we must agree or disagree with 
the right of the other fellow to voice senti- 
ments, make arguments, and advocate poli- 
cies which we emphatically disapprove. It is 
easy enough to agree with those who express 
sentiments with which we are in accord. It 
is easy enough to demand freedom of speech 
for those who speak as we would speak. But 
it is a real test of tolerance—American toler- 
ance—to accord freedom of speech and of 
writing to. those who advocate policies or ac- 
tions which we abhor. 

Too much intolerance has already been 
evident in American life. Too much abuse, 
too much assault, too many epithets instead 
of logical answers have been used by sOme 
who disagree violently with sentiments ex- 
pressed by others. 

If constitutional government is to survive 
in this Nation; if representative government 
is to continue after the stresses—spiritual, 
cultural, and financial—of these wars; if 
we are not to succumb to the same kind of 
dictatorship—the same sort of regimentation, 
intimidation, and political despotism we fear 
for the rest of the world—then America must 
awaken to the grave dangers of bitter intoler- 
ance. We must remember, and keep active, 
our American system of proposal, disagree- 
ment, discussion, compromise—and then 
unity of action. 

The most effective way known to many by 
which to arrive at the truth, except by occa- 
sional instances of inspiration—is through 
the American process of proposal, disagree- 
ment, discussion, compromise, and then unity 
of action. That has been the invisible pilot 
which has steered the Nation through the 
perilous shoals and breakers of grave dis- 
agreements which have arisen from time to 
time in those decades since the Western Star 
first began its existence away back yonder in 
that dim and distant year of 1806. No human 
is alive today who lived when this institution 
had its birth. Throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of those years, through all the wars, 
through all the changing political and na- 
tional policies this newspaper has continued 
its useful and important function of serving 
its community and its country. And today, 
nearly a hundred and thirty-six years after 
its founding, the Western Star faces one of 
the gravest periods this Nation has ever had 
to meet. Today, after this more than a cén- 
tury and a quarter of honorable and valuable 
service to its people and its country, this 
newspaper, along with the rest of the press 
and the radio of America, faces a struggle to 
retain its freedom, its right to observe, to 
report, to criticize, or to support policies and 
actions with which it disagrees or favors, as 
the case may be. 

Today the whole American system of gov- 
ernment by the biparty method, by the sys- 
tem of proposal, disagreement, discussion, 
and compromise is under assault—not only 
across the seas, but right here at home. Of 
course there is nothing either unusual or un- 
expected in this drive in America to intimi- 
date the press and to curtail its freedom of 
expression. Always, in every crisis, there have 
been those who cried out for suppfession of 
the press and of speech because they did not 
agree with what the press or the speakers said. 

Philosophers say truth and reason are 
eternal; they will in the end prevail, no mat- 
ter if they are, in some times and places, sup- 
pressed or overborne by violence, That is 
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true. But we, as a people and a nation do 
not want truth and reason overborne or sup- 
pressed in this country. It is not necessary. 

There are those, vehement in their par- 
tisanship on one side or another of a public 
question, or a grave national problem, who are 
fearful of allowing liberty of speech and writ- 
ing to their opponents... We should rather 
endure the inconveniences which might arise 
from the exercise of too much liberty than 
risk the hardships and dangers which would 
arise from too little of it. 

It has been well said by someone that al- 
though written constitutions may be vio- 
lated in times of passion or delusion, they 
still remain to supply a text and a plan 
around which those who are alert may again 
rally and recall the people. These constitu- 
tions, no matter how much or how grossly 
they may be violated, still furnish the fixed 
principles of government, of life and of laws 
for the people. 

Perhaps we need to clarify the terms “free- 
dom of the press” and “freedom of speech.” 
Essentially, as I understand it, a free press is 
freedom of the written word; free speech is 
freedom of the spoken word. They are in 
essence one and the same. 

This question does not mean license for 
either a newspaper or an individual to say 
a wrong thing harmful to others. It means 
in essence the right to state the truth, the 
right to differ in view without fear of pun- 
ishment or reprisal. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of press 
does not imply any special right or privilege 
for publishers or writers—or for speakers. It 
is a fundamental element of a free people 
under free government to be guaranteed un- 
contaminated, uncolored and uncoerced in- 
formation concerning all of those things 
which affect them. 

In other words, the essential function of 
free speech and free press is an informed 
electcrate which can be capable of intelligent 
self-government. 

We know that whenever the people are in- 
formed, whenever they are honestly told the 
facts, they can be trusted with their own 
government. Those who believe—or act as 
though they believe—the American people 
are incapable of self-government, are either 
deluded, or else they are willing to subscribe 
to this gross falsehood in order to attain 
personal power and profit. The people may 
act mistakenly for a time if they are deceived, 
misinformed, and misled. But give the Amer- 
ican people the facts of any situation and 
immediately in every newspaper and in every 
magazine, over every radio, in every cross- 
roads store, in every garage, in every home 
the great American system of proposal, dis- 
agreement, discussion, and compromise begins 
to operate, and out of that process comes a 
crystallized public opinion and will of action 
which constitute good and intelligent govern- 
ment. 

Where the press is free, and where the 
great majority of the people can read and 
write, free government and individual liber- 
ties are safe. If the press is kept uncon- 
taminated, unimtimidated, unsuppressed, the 
Bill of Rights will survive to bless posterity. 

We have, in this country a measure of self- 
government and of civil liberty greater than 
that enjoyed by any other people on the 
globe today. It behooves us to guard and 
preserve these blessings not only by the con- 
tinuance of the sacrifices and the struggles 
by which they were acquired for us by our 
forefathers, but by nourishing and protect- 
ing a free press, which is the sole guaranty 
of the Union and the unity by which those 
blessings may be perpetuated. 

I have said on other occasions that in a 
government such as ours its administration 
must be in the hands of men who will com- 
mand the confidence of the great mass of 
the people because they have the character, 
the capacity, and the policies which will come 
mand the respect of the people. Too many 
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of our administrators today have important 
places in Government, not because of their 
own capacities and abilities, but by reason 
of personal friendships. The liberty of 
speaking and of writing not only brings about 
the desirable end of competent men in charge 
of government, but guards our other liber- 
ties as well. 

Statesmen have pointed out repeatedly in 
the past that the only real security for all 
of us is in a free press and free speech. It 
is true such freedom of press and speech pro- 
duces agitation. That must be submitted to. 
Unlike the waters of a stream which are mud- 
died and riled by agitation, government is 
clarified and purified by such agitation. 

It is a self-evident truth no honest admin- 
istration needs to fear the fair operation of 
attack and defense—which is another way of 
saying disagreement and discussion. We 
know the basis of our Government is in the 
will of our people. That will arises from the 
reason and logic inherent in the mind of the 
people. Therefore, our very first and most 
important object should be to keep our peo- 
ple fully and accurately informed by a free 
press and a free radio on all questions of 
governmental policies and actions. 

No government should be without censors. 
Every administration should be policed and 
audited by the people through the press. 
Any government uncriticized will not long 
remain a just government. Where, and so 
long, as the press is free there will be the 
censors which will keep the people in- 
formed—and public administrators faithful 
to their trusts. 

So, then, fellow citizens, I want to pay to 
the Western Star my heartiest respects for 
its long and useful existence. It was founded 
by John McLean, who was one of the first 
Members of Congress from this district. He 
was also a cabinet member and served on the 
Supreme Court longer than any other mem- 
ber of the Court. The present owner, Hon. 
CLARENCE Brown, is also a distinguished 
Member of Congress, and my valued friend. 
I want to pay this newspaper a tribute from 
the bottom of my heart. I want to wish it 
another century and a quarter of existence 
and activity. If it goes on that long it prob- 
ably will continue as an institution in this 
Nation far into the dim and distant future. 

All hail the Western Star. May it long 
shine on. 





Politics on Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE VAN SLYKE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George Van Slyke, from the New York 
Sun for October 10, 1941: 

[From the New York Sun of October 10, 1941] 
POLITICS ON PARADE 
ON POSTPONING ELECTIONS FOR CONGRESS AS 
MOVE TO PRESERVE UNITY 
(By George Van Slyke) 

There has come a recurrence in recent 

weeks of the report that the congressional 


election might be postponed next year by 
Presidential proclamation, especially if the 
Nation is actually at war. It has been re- 
garded generally as a feeler, not to be taken 
seriously. 

Now comes official recognition that the 
proposition is a reality not only receiving 
consideration, but already the subject of 
careful investigation. Under the caption: 
“Can It Happen Here?” the Republican Na- 
tional Committee has just issued from its 
Washington headquarters a bulletin ad- 
dressed to the party organizations in all the 
States, saying: 

“New dealers are investigating the possibil- 
ity of calling off the congressional elections 
in 1942. The reason is not hard to find. 
They talk nobly about calling it off for rea- 
sons of unity, but in fact they are des- 
perately afraid that the American people will 
not be too preoccupied with foreign affairs 
to register resentment at the inefficient ad- 
ministration of the defense program and 
failure to solve the countless domestic prob- 
lems for which the New Deal has been try- 
ing to buy time for 8 years. 


“Rumors to this effect heard frequently in 
Washington of late have appeared to be fan- 
tastic to American citizens. Yet this coun- 
try previously has mistaken fantastic New 
Deal schemes for idle chatter only to have 
them materialize subsequently. To be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed.” 

Not only is the question now brought into 
the open for discussion by the minority party, 
but there are other more convincing evi- 
dences that the new dealers and Democrats 
are engaged in active field work, preparatory 
to postponing the national referendum on 
war in the 1942 election if the situation looks 
bad for them. 

In their far-sighted view, the new dealers 
are taking a leaf from the Woodrow Wilson 
book, recalling that in the mid-term elec- 
tion in 1918, when the nation was at war and 
he was battling with an obstinate Congress 
on his policies, he called for the election of 
a supporting House of Representatives and 
lost his Congress. 


The Constitution provides that the “times, 
places, and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives shall be pre- 
scribed in each State by the legislature there- 
of, but the Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations except 
as to the places for choosing Senators.” That 
provision is in article 1, section 4, clause 1, 
and provides the loophole through which 
the new dealers believe they may escape an 
election. 

However, there is another clause in that 
same section (No. 2) which reads: “The 
House of Representatives shall be composed 
of Members chosen every second year by the 
people of the several States.” That poises 
a serious question as to whether the election 
could be prorogued by presidential edict even 
with the sanction of a submissive Supreme 
Court. The situation under our form of 
government as it existed down to the advent 
of the New Deal does not parallel the con- 
stitutional regulations of England, Finland, 
and other warring nations, where the legis- 
lative elections have been called off because 
of the war. 

Edward J. Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, has just com- 
pleted a coast-to-coast survey of the po- 
litical state of the Nation and reported his 
finding to the President. Since his visit to 
the White House it has been learned that 
Mr. Flynn’s concern was chiefly the matter 
of the 1942 elections. And in that connec- 
tion it is known that extensive reorganiza- 
tion of the W. P. A. and relief rolls is under 
consideration in view of changed conditions 
due to war. Further, nondefense spending 
for all sorts of enterprises in the States in 
relation to local political needs is being 
considered. 
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The new dealers are taking no chances; 
they have it two ways on their political op- 
ponents. If the postponement of the elec- 
tions is deemed inadvisable, there are ways 
of building up the fences to make sure of 
the outcome. 

There is no doubt that a majority of the 
Congress could be subjected tc pressure to 
enact any sort of law to authorize passing 
up the election. The subservient Members 
might wish to avoid an election in their 
districts since to do so would assure them 
their jobs and avoid a show-down on the 
dangerous war issue. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between a Presidential election with 
a Roosevelt running and a popular vote in 
the districts on Congressmen. The elec- 
toral vote with the solid South and a few 
big Northern States dominated by relief 
votes is one thing; a majority vote on Rep- 
resentatives is another. 

Latest reports from Washington are that 
close to 2,000,000 workers are to be added to 
the W. P. A. rolls in the next 6 months due 
to the dislocations of employment resulting 
from transfer of workers in defense indus- 
tries and the shut-down of small businesses 
and industries. 

About 1,000,000 persons are still on the 
W. P. A. and another 1,000,000 are eligible 
and waiting to get on. Unemployment still 
is rated at about 5,000,000 but is expected 
to go up during the next 6 months. There 
is now pending a proposition to increase the 
pay of those workers by 10 percent. New 
dealers will no longer challenge the state- 
ment that the W. P. A. and relief agencies 
have been used for political advantage in 
elections and there is no reason to doubt 
that the same processes will prevail next 
year if necessary for political expediency. 
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Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
peaceful nations of the world are today 
facing a situation without parallel in his- 
tory as an aggressor nation crashes on- 
ward in a world-wide movement of con- 
quest. At the direction of Hitler a 
gigantic military machine has been built 
up in Germany. The German people 
have been indoctrinated with teachings 
of racial superiority and fed with dreams 
of glory and dominion. Other nations 
have been lulled into illusions of security 
by Hitler’s lying protestations of peaceful 
intent. Then, one by one, the German 
military machine has pounced upon these 
innocent victims, with each successive 
conquest paving the way for the next. 
Finally, intoxicated by apparent success, 
Hitler embarked upon a general war, and 
has been denied a complete victory only 
by the valor and resources of the nations 
which have resisted him. 

For some time we looked on the war 
in Europe with interest, but not with 
great concern. Our people had a feeling 
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of relative security. With a wealth of 
natural and industrial resources, flanked 
by great oceans which gave us an ap- 
parent geographical isolation, we had 
grown accustomed to think our physical 
security to be unaffected by events in 
other parts of the world. 

Then, in the summer of 1940, came our 
awakening. The aggressor, having pre- 
pared for war better than others, had 
overrun much of the continent of Europe. 
Hitler’s divisions, flushed with victory, 
stood on the shores of the Atlantic. His 
submarines and bombers were ranging 
over the waters of the Atlantic, sinking 
helpless merchantmen, both enemy and 
neutral. It became clear to the American 
people that we were confronted by a dan- 
gerous and determined attempt by the 
aggressor to win control of the seas, 
which hitherto we had regarded as our 
bulwark. 

In the face of this menace we could 
not remain unprepared. We proceeded 
to adjust our national policy to the new 
situation. We embarked on a program to 
increase our armed forces severalfold. 
We put our energies to the task of pro- 
ducing great numbers of warships, war- 
planes, tanks, and guns. As a part of Our 
program of self-defense we have under- 
taken to extend every possible assistance 
to the heroic peoples who are resisting 
aggression. This policy was written into 
the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941. 

While we are making every effort to 
produce lend-lease supplies for the na- 
tions we are determined to help, it would 
be foolish for us not to take every practi- 
cable step to see that these supplies are 
delivered where they can be used. We 
have hitherto placed statutory shackles 
upon our freedom of action by forbidding 
our ships to be armed or to deliver mate- 
rials to ports of our friends. Surely in a 
world where a heavily armed aggressor is 
using 2very weapon at his command to 
overrun weaker nations and win control 
of the seas, we must not retain on our 
statute books a provision which denies to 
our merchant vessels the inalienable 
right of self-defense. 

Similarly, when the people of the 
United States are making great sacrifices 
in order to expedite the sending of sup- 
plies to countries whose defense is vital 
to our own, it is not good sense to con- 
tinue to prevent our merchant shipping 
from carrying these supplies to their 
destination. We cannot always rely on 
the shipping resources of Britain, Nor- 
way, and Holland, and it will be increas- 
ingly necessary as the tide of lend-lease 
supplies going across the sea becomes 
mightier and mightier that our own mer- 
chant marine do its share. In other 
words, it is absurd to keep in operation 
legislation which cripples our national- 
defense efforts. 


In this critical hour of world history 
our people should face their problems 
with a united front. Whatever dangers 
are confronting our country affect no 
Particular section or group of our popula- 
tion but the entire Nation. The physical 
security, the economic prosperity, the 
very independence of our country, surely 
these are interests that command the 
support and devotion of every American. 


President Roosevelt has demonstrated 
throughout this crisis exceptional skill in 
both judgment and action. Long before 
the European war broke out in Septem- 
ber 1939 the President warned the coun- 
try and the world of impending danger. 
At that time some of his critics smiled 
and said there would be no war. Scarcely 
had they spoken when Hitler’s armies 

ere smashing through Poland. 

Under the President’s leadership we 
have taken effective steps to make our 
Nation so strong that we shall be safe in 
a world of danger. None would deny that 
we are much better prepared to meet the 
threat of aggression than we were 2 years 
ago. Our armed forces have been tre- 
mendously increased; we are building up 
an immense armament industry; we have 
established many new outposts of defense 
to protect our surrounding water. We 
have extended valuable help to other free 
nations which, while defending them- 
selves against aggression, have also helped 
to keep war from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The Hitler movement of world conquest 
is so unprecedented, so much more omin- 
ous in its scope and power than any sim- 
ilar movement in world history, that 
many people in this country fail to per- 
ceive its real danger. As Secretary of 
State Hull said recently: 

This failure to realize and comprehend the 
vastness of the plan and the savagery of its 
unlimited objectives has been, and still is, 
the greatest single source of peril to those 
free peoples who are yet unconquered and 
who still possess and enjoy their priceless in- 
stitutions. 


The paramount goal for us in this crisis 
is the security of our country. The in- 
escapable lesson of recent world events is 
that we cannot avoid a threatening and 
powerful aggressor by running away from 
him, that we can preserve our security 
only by taking effective steps to defend 
ourselves. President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy has been eminently wise in this re- 
spect and deserves the wholehearted sup- 
port of the American people. 





Is an American-Japanese Cooperation 
Possible? Or Will an American- 
Japanese War Follow the Russian 
Collapse? 
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A STATEMENT BY MR. VINCENTE VILLAMIN 





Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, there is a feeling in some quar- 
ters that a war between the United States 
and Japan is in the offing as the conse- 
quence of the possible collapse of the 
Russian resistance to the German inva- 
sion, 
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At the same time there is a contrary 
view to the effect that the Russian col- 
lapse instead of starting a war between 
the United States and Japan would pre- 
sent an cpportunity for collaboration be- 
tween them against Germany. 

I confess I do not understand the situa- 
tion, as it is so confused and, I dare say, 
so illogical. I believe most Members of 
Congress are in the same plight. We 
want more information, more light, but 
it is next to impossible to get it from Gov- 
ernment sources. 

In the State Department one expe- 
riences the traditional reticence. It is 
fortunate, however, that they have Dr. 
Stanley Hornbeck as the principal adviser 
on Far Eastern affairs, for he is wise, 
calm, and thoroughly well informed. 

The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, 
would merely say that the Navy is good 
and ready for action under any and all 
circumstances. The Secretary of War, 
Mr. Stimson, would just say that our 
Pacific defenses are being reinforced and 
polished for any eventuality. 

Mr. Lowell Mellett, the Director of the 
Office of Government Reports, concerns 
himself chiefly with domestic questions. 
And Col. William Donovan, the Coordi- 
nator of Military Information, is locking 
mostly after the exportation of American 
military facts to foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, newspaper readers know 
that Admiral Nomura, the Japanese Am- 
bassador here, is holding a series of talks 
with our highest officials to see if some 
pacific settlement of disputes could be 


» devised. It was Prime Minister Winston 


Churchill, in a radio speech on August 
25 last, who first told us of these talks. 
Evidently the talks are still going on and 
are threatening to go on indefinitely. I 
commend patience to them. If their 
talks serve to put off or avert a war, I 
hcpe they go on tirelessly. Here is an 
occasion for the much-derided diplomatic 
tea sipping and cake pushing to vindi- 
cate itself before the world as a giorious 
institution. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the Japanese mili- 
tarists now in power and the American 
alarmists must consider slowing down on 
their never-ending tongue fights, for the 
people both here and in Japan must be 
already fed up on them. 

I must make bold to say that the Japa- 
nese Government must not do things sur- 
reptitiously while their spokesmen are 
telling our Government that they are not 
doing them. In other words, there must 
be mutual loyalty, real sincerity, and good 
faith, and I say this to our Government 
also. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in my 
remarks an analysis of the American- 
Japanese situation by Mr. Vicente Villa- 
min, a Filipino lawyer and student of 
economics and international affairs, and 
I commend its reading to Members of 
Congress and the officials in the admin- 
istration in charge of far eastern matters. 
One may or may not agree with his con- 
clusions, but his article is highly provoca- 
tive of thought and covers a wide field 
of ideas tersely and objectively. 

One of Mr. Villamin’s conclusions is 
that instead of a war between the United 
States and Japan the cessation of the 
German-Russian struggle would present 
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an opportunity for an American-Japa- 
nese friendly collaboration against Ger- 
many herself. 

Mr. Speaker, let me state emphatically 
that there is no question of the so-called 
isolationism involved in the American- 
Japanese situation. The question is here 
and it would be unwise to run away from 
it and let it aggravate. We must face it 
resolutely. We must deal with it calmly 
and intelligently. Mr. Villamin’s state- 
ment will be helpful in knowing the facts 
and their meaning. The decision is ours, 
and I hope it is peace and not war. 

The statement follows: 


WILL AN AMERICAN-JAPANESE WAR FOLLOW THE 
RUSSIAN COLLAPSE? 


(By Vicente Villamin, Filipino lawyer and 
student of economics) 


It is the belief of many thoughtful people— 
and United States Senators are among 
them—that a war between America and 
Japan would become inevitable as soon as 
Russia collapses before ‘the German on- 
slaught. 

This paper proposes to prove the contrary 
belief, to wit, that the defeat of Russia would 
throw America and Japan into a common 
ground of interest vis-a-vis Germany and as 
a result render war between them more avoid- 
able. 

Those who expect an American-Japanese 
war argue that when the Germans shall have 
conquered Russia the Japanese will move 
into Eastern Siberia, and that presumably 
would lead America to declare war against 
Japan. 

If Japan does so move, what would be the 
purpose of America in declaring war? 

Today America is aiding Russia in her fight 
against Germany. When Russia falls and 
stops her resistance, the interest of this coun- 
try in her under the lend-lease program inso- 
far as her fight against Germany is concerned, 
terminates. 

However, if Russia decides to resist Japan 
in Eastern Siberia, America would most prob- 
ably continue her lend-lease assistance in the 
same way and for the same reasons that she 
is doing it for China. 

There is a strong Russian Army in eastern 
Siberia that could give Japan a tough account 
of itself. The Chinese and the Russians 
might present a united anti-Japanese front 
and wear down the already tired Japanese 
Army and locate the fighting far away from 
the American and British domains in the 
South Pacific. In any event the Japanese 
will acquire another foe in Russia. 

If the Russians should allow the Japanese 
to occupy eastern Siberia without a struggle, 
America could do next to nothing to prevent 
such occupation. That would be roughly 
Similar to the contemporary case of French 
Indo-China. 

There are two foreseeable situations that 
might come to pass if Japan leaves eastern 
Siberia alone. They are: (a) As followed 
the last World War, several independent states 
might come into existence in that region, 
and (b) the Germans themselves might oc- 
cupy eastern Siberia as a part of their prob- 
able program of reestablishing themselves as 
a colonial power in the Far East. 

The first probability—the birth of new in- 
dependent states—would give Japan as the 
closest neighbor deep concern as to their 
trouble-making possibilities. The second— 
the German occupation—would present to 
Japan a formidable menace to her security. 

German air bases in east Siberia would be 
a source of mortal worry to Japan as it would 
be to America, although in the latter case, 
because of greater distance, they would not 
be as serious and provocative. 

It appears evident that both America and 
Japan have a common interest in preventing 
the German occupation of eastern Siberia. 


And it should follow that the collapse of 
Russia offers the two countries an oppor- 
tunity to enter upon the efforts of collabora- 
tion rather than antagonisms. 

The best thing that could happen is to 
have eastern Siberia remain as one autono- 
mous state with no domination by Germany 
or Japan or any foreign country for that 
matter, for its occupation by Japan would 
place that country nearer to the American 
defenses in Alaska, Aleutian Islands, and the 
northern Pacific. But the choice here is for 
the lesser of the two evils and Japan is that 
choice. 

Germany might let Japan go to eastern 
Siberia as she let her go to Indo-China 
through the consent of the French (Vichy) 
Government. But the circumspective Japa- 
nese would be skeptical of the German gen- 
erosity. They have seen the meaning of 
German friendship in the case of Russia 
when she was given half of Poland for her 
passive cooperation only to attack her later 
and take back that Polish territorial gift. 

After all, Germany has been fighting down 
Russia without the aid of Japan. The de- 
struction of the Russian Army alone is a 
great favor to Japan, for it would be doing 
away with the ever-present menace to Jap- 
anese security. And the Germans, who 
really have no reason to be overgenerous to 
the Oriental “honorary Aryans” would in- 
sist in knowing why besides the annihilation 
of the Russian military machine the Japanese 
should have eastern Siberia and its natural 
resources. Japan, sitting placidly at the 
receiving end of German largess and give- 
away, is too magnificent a scene to be a 
reality. 

It is but logical to believe that Germany 
is not satisfied with the behavior of Japan 
as an ally. Instead of extending her some 
aid, even if it be a ceremonial or theoretical 
aid, Japan is doing precisely what her ally 
does not want her to do, and that is, to enter 
into amicable settlement with America. 
What Germany wants the Japanese to do is 
to engage America in war or at least cause 
her as much worry as they could develop in 
the Pacific and keep her out of the Atlantic. 

That Japan is not carrying out Germany's 
wish must be taken as a proof that she does 
not consider her Axis alliance as obligatory 
upon her and also as a recognition that her 
best interests lie in maintaining a construc- 
tive friendship with America. 

Negotiations between the American and 
Japanese Governments are proceeding. They 
are being held necessarily in reserve and 
secrecy at the present stage. What could 
they accomplish that would benefit both 
countries? 

First. They could decide that war is not 
the best solution of their conflicting inter- 
ests and then freeze the decision for a term 
of years. 

Second, They could decide that their po- 
litical and commercial relations should be 
resumed on a normal basis without delay. 

Third. They could decide that China should 
receive from Japan the most generous con- 
sideration that her violated life and her heroic 
resistance entitle her by every principle of 
equity. 

Fourth. They could decide that Japan 
break away immediately and definitely from 
the Axis alliance and aline herself with Amer- 
ica and Britain, if possible in time to be of 
help to Russia. 

It may be oversimplifying the situation, 
but it may not be too bold to suggest that 
America and Japan may soon be so convinced 
that their mutual interests as against Ger- 
many are so clear and compelling that Japan 
may become a recipient of American lend- 
lease materials with which to fight Germany, 
Probably Japan would insist on America de- 
claring war on Germany first herself before 
she makes a dramatic about-face and join 
America as an ally. 
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There is nothing impossible or fantastic 
about all this. The Japanese are a practical 
and patriotic people. They are not blessed or 
afflicted with the messianic complex. They 
are out for what they can get, and they make 
sacrifices to get it. In the last World War 
Japan was an associate of America and a foe 
of Germany. She was not fighting “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” Out of that 
war she got the German colonies in the Far 
East. Today she is an ally of Germany, and 
she expects valuable territorial acquisitions— 
the Dutch, the French, and if possible, the 
British colonies and possessions in the Far 
East. 

But at present Japan must be assailed by 
@ great and oppressive doubt. She is not 
sure now that Germany does not want those 
rich colonies and possessions for herself. She 
recalls that Germany was a colonial power in 
the Far East and it was she that put an end 
to it. She must know that the German 
economic plan for a new order in Europe 
requires enormous quantities of tropical raw 
materials which those far eastern- countries 
could supply. And finally, she must under- 
stand that the Germans are getting more and 
more conscious of the fact that they have no 
cause to be particularly grateful for anything 
that Japan has done for them during this war. 

America and Japan have fought each other 
verbally for so many years that a special 
technique must have been developed in 
glorification of diplomacy. Americans have 
not taken that fight half as seriously as have 
the Japanese and are therefore more calm and 
collected. As such, they might lead the 
Japanese into quieter and brighter groves 
until, with a detour here and a detention 
there, they may arrive at last at the haven of 
mutual understanding and beneficial concord. 
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LETTER PRINTED IN THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
munication from the current issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal: 


[From the Ladies’ Home Journal of October 
1941] 


FOOD FOR NAZI VICTIMS 


CuHIcaco, ILL. 

Dear EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL: Since Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s works in If You Ask Me reach 
so many, I feel, in fairness, an answer should 
be made on behalf of those women and chil- 
dren whom, I am sure, she would not con- 
demn to hunger and starvation if she were 
truly informed on what could be done to 
save them, and done without danger to 
Britain’s cause. 

I am heart and soul for England in this 
struggle. I am a member not only of the 
British War Relief Society but of what was 
the William Allen White committee. The 
men foremost in the National Committee on 
Food for the Democracies are foremost in 
aid to Britain; Mr. Chauncey McCormick, 
chairman of the Midwest Committee, is vice 
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president of the British War Relief Society of 
Illinois. 

What is the aim of the committee? To 
feed the starving without weakening the 
military effectiveness of the British blockade. 
The starving are mainly women and children. 

The Hoover plan, in its own words, provides 
for “absolute control] of native and imported 
food by a neutral commission assisted by 

unteer patriotic nations. Supplies will go 

ectly to the hungry people for whom they 
are intended.” America is not asked to pay 
for the food, only to provide it from her 
plenty. 

How can “absolute control” be maintained? 
It was done in the last war, but there is 
good reason to ask how it can be done now. 
It can be done by bringing in small amounts, 
well supervised by men of experience, so that 
if Germany should violate her agreement not 
to confiscate it and should seize the entire 
supply within the country, she would get no 
more than 3 days’ supply. 

At the first such seizure the relief would 
stop. It would also stop if Germany took 
more native food from the people. (She 
cannot take more from the babies; she has— 
in many places—taken everything.) These 
are the conditions under which relief in Po- 
land has been carried on, and the conditiors 
have been kept. 

Britain sends ships through the blockade 
with food for British prisoners in German 
camps, and so far Germany has not seized the 
food or withheld the German-allotted ra- 
tions. If food can reach captive prisoners it 
can reach captive civilians. Germany will 
permit them to be fed because she looks on 
them as future slaves of hers, but we have 
other hope for them. Those children are the 
children of dead democracies, and it is not 
enough to restore the democracy—we must 
save the children to inherit it. They are the 
children of Britain’s former allies who were 
crushed in the effort to defeat Hitler, and 
every friend of freedom owes them help. 

Even if the relief has to stop, the effort 
should be made. If stopped, the guilt for 
starvation would be on Germany where it 
belongs, and the Nazi propaganda could not 
longer hammer at the morale of those people 
with the accusation that England is starving 
them and America has left them to their fate. 

Mrs. Roosevelt says: “I hardly know whether 
we have a right to hold a club over the head 
of any nation, because the starvation of these 
people is the result of war. It is not their 
fault and-.they are innocent victims of a 
break-down in civilization, but the sooner we 
bring about a world where war is impcssible, 
the sooner will starvation because of war be 
impossible.” 

Are the innocent not to be saved now be- 
cause such a world has not been brought 
about? Then we are doubly guilty. 

To ask Britain to make the attempt is not 
to hold a club to her head but a light before 
her eyes. Governments have to be persuaded 
by public opinion, and that was the case with 
Belgian relief in the last war. Some leaders in 
Great Britain were at first opposed to the at- 
tempt, but consented and became so con- 
vinced of its necessity that Britain contrib- 
uted millions of pounds to carry on. After 
America’s entry into the war, our country 
also gladly paid a large share of the costs of 
Belgian relief. 

It would be a tragic mistake not to attempt 
to save those people—as tragic as any mistake 
yet made. For us to misunderstand what is 
being proposed and in that misunderstanding 
to oppose it would be a cruel negligence and 
it would help Hitler in his work of estranging 
them from us. 

Let the committee begin with one country, 
with Belgium, where the need is desperate. 
Let a lifesaving truck roll through the streets 
distributing canned milk and vitamins to 
those babies and their mothers. 

If we make this attempt we shall never have 
to remember that children died whom we 


might have saved. I believe that the women 
of America, understanding what is being pro- 
posed, understanding the safeguards to be em- 
ployed in this work of mercy, will see that it 
is done, 

Mary Hastincs BRADLEY. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE KANSAS CITY 
(MO.) STAR 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Star of October 15, 1941: 


[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star of October 
15, 1941] 
TO THE STATE DELEGATIONS 


This is a word and a serious word to the 
Members of the Missouri and Kansas delega- 
tions in Congress. 

The United States is in a great national 
emergency. Nobody wants war. But nobody 
can be sure whether the Nation can escape it. 
As Hitler’s plans have developed it has be- 
come convincingly apparent that this coun- 
try, purely for its own safety, cannot permit 
Britain to fall. Then Nazi Germany would 
be free to turn on the Americas—on South 
America first, then on North America. 

Such a possibility seemed out of the ques- 
tion when the war began with a great French 
Army holding the Maginot line and Britain 
and France controlling the seas. With the 
fall of France the United States was jarred 
awake. As Hitler’s conquering armies rolled 
over Europe the danger came nearer. 

The Government, under the leadership of 
President Roosevelt, was forced to adopt poli- 
cies in rapid succession that were not con- 
templated at the outset. A moderate defense 
program was planned. As the German men- 
ace grew this program had to be enormously 
expanded to provide not only for the defense 
of the Americas but to supply instruments 
of war to Britain and others to stop Hitler 
in Europe and prevent his carrying the war 
overseas. : 

Then it became apparent that it was fu- 
tile to produce vast military supplies for 
Britain at staggering expense if they were not 
delivered where they could be used. Britain 
needed destroyers and the United States sup- 
plied 50. These were not enough, and the 
Nation was forced to add the American naval 
and air patrol—a peaceful patrol. That 
proved not enough, and the President, as 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
was forced to issue the order to shoot German 
raiders on sight. Iceland proved a strategic 
point in the Battle of the Atlantic and in an- 
other step forced upon us American armed 
forces had to be sent to Iceland. 

In all these measures President Roosevelt 
was working desperately to keep this country 
out of war; to help defeat Hitler in order to 
keep the war from our shores. The country 
was convinced by the march of events and 
swung increasingly behind him. 

Now another radical step has proved neces- 
sary. We are up to our necks in the gigantic 
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effort to stop the world menace of Hitler. We 
find our efforts are hampered by the Neu- 
trality Act adopted years ago under wholly 
different conditions. At that time we 
thought the act might protect the Nation 
against war. Now we find it is no protection 
against war. It is simply a handicap to our 
efforts in carrying out a policy which the 
country has agreed is essential to national 
defense. 

The modification of that act is before Con- 
gress. What are the Missouri and Kansas 
delegations going to do about it? Especially 
what are the Republican members of those 
delegations going to do? 

It is the duty of all Members of Congress 
to be alert to inefficiency and waste and ex- 
travagance in the handling of the defense 
program. That is their patriotic obligation. 
It is their duty as well, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans, to support the Government in doing 
whatever is required for the defense of the 
country. 

Too often in the past many of the Repub- 
lican members of these delegations and some 
Democratic members have played petty poli- 
tics. They have tried to cbstruct measures 
that were essential. They have acted as if 
they were playing a political game instead of 
meeting a life-and-death emergency. 

Public sentiment in this part of the coun- 
try has gone far beyond them. Every poll has 
shown increased backing for the President. 
People are losing patience with their repre- 
sentatives at Washington who fail to recog- 
nize what is at stake. 

Election campaigns are coming in less than 
ayear. Events are moving fast. Sentiment is 
moving with them. The men and women of 
Missouri and Kansas are watching to see 
whether their Congressmen—and Congress- 
men include Senators as well as Representa- 
tives—are going to measure up. The vote on 
amending the Neutrality Act will be the next 
test. 

At the primaries next summer the first ver- 
dict will be passed. There are members of 
the Missouri and Kansas delegations who 
think they have been playing smart politics 
by blind obstruction. If they keep on they 
are due for an awakening. 

They will find they have lost touch with 
their constituents as well as with the Na- 
tion’s vital needs. And they will be rep!aced 
by men upon whom America can depend. 





Beware of Any News Bottleneck 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TAYLORVILLE 
(ILL.) BREEZE COURIER 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the October 3, 
1941, issue of the Taylorville (Ill.) Breeze 
Courier: 

[From the Taylorville (Ill.) Breeze Courier 
of October 3, 1941] 
BEWARE OF ANY NEWS “BOTTLENECK” 

As a part of National Newspaper Week we 
have asked W. P. Shepherd, city superintend- 
ent of the Taylorville city schools, to cone 
tribute a guest editorial on free speech and 
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free press. We herewith submit his views, 
that are entirely in accord with our own: 

“In a recent letter to the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, President Roosevelt stated that ‘free 
Speech and free press are still in the 
sion of the people of the United States.’ If 
such a situation exists, then unquestionably 
it is a victory for journalism and an inspira- 
tion to the American people in their efforts 
to preserve the American way of life. 

“Most of us realize that the present state 
of affairs is seriously menacing those sacred 
principles upon which our country was 
founded. Theoretically, the United States is 
a@ nonbelligerent, and as such should con- 
tinue to enjoy open news lanes and freedom 
of the press. Actually, we all know that this 
State of freedom does not exist. The Ameri- 
can press today is not free to obtain any 
information from abroad which is not con- 
trolled or approved by the respective bel- 
ligerents. Similarly, Washington correspond- 
ents are not as free to obtain news as they 
were in times of peace. The question which 
enters the mind of the reader under such 
conditions is whether this condition is just 
and for the best interests of our democracy. 
Are we entitled to know all the facts which 
have an influence on our country, or should 
some facts be curtailed, even though our 
country is classed as a nonbelligerent? 

“One of the sacred obligations of all jour- 
nalists is to print the truth. This is an obli- 
gation to the Government, to society, and to 
the journalistic profession; carrying this 
point a bit further, it is, in the writer’s way 
of thinking, the primary obligation of the 
press during peace or war to serve as an 
instrumentality of the public, not as an 
agency for the Government. 

“The public today is entitled to know just 
what our foreign policy really is. Why? Be- 
cause it affects every single individual. We 
are told that in England, where there has 
been censorship and propaganda, that there 
is much disappointment and disillusionment 
today. That will happen here if we permit 
a bottleneck in the news lines. It is to the 
interest of national morale and national 
unity that the American people be informed 
and enlightened upon those issues which are 
of grave importance. We can’t afford to lose 
this central fiber of freedom.” 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 17, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
rminority Member of the House comes out 
for Wendell. 

Can anyone name a country that loves 
us as we loved Finland? 

Sidney Hillman wants to fix it so 
clothes will not be made outside New 
York City. 

Wish we might lend-lease the Kansas 
City Star for a year for the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Why all this concern about the legality 
of arming merchant ships? He’ll do it 
anyway. 

If Congress fails to come out of its 
hypnotic state it will go the route of the 
Supreme Court. 


Democrats SHANNON of Missouri and 
Corree of Nebraska help bolster up 
northeast Kansas against intervention. 

Up-to-date the bucket brigade led by 
LaGuardia has done only two things— 
pile up aluminum and put out Marc- 
ANTONIO’s fire against war. 

Even after the pleadings of Lord 
Willkie and Over-Age-Destroyer Knox, 
the House increased its opposition to war 
81 votes over last week. 

While in Kansas Thursday I found 
Corwin Hatfield, my barometer, still had 
his shirt on and unwilling to send his last 
B. V. D. to Europe. 

At Wetmore, Kans., Tuesday, we buried 
our colleague, an overseas veteran, 
Geyer, but not his spirit against the pres- 
ent foreign policy. 

The sage of Emporia says guts should 
not be a substitute for brains. My obser- 
vation is that the former is the rarest 
thing in the Capital—braintrusters are 
galore. 





Garages and Defense Expenditure 
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or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 17, 1941 





Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Wednesday evening I had 
the privilege of participating in the dedi- 
cation ceremonies for a new Michigan 
State highway-maintenance garage just 
completed in my home town of Rogers 
City, Mich. This building, strategically 
located at the intersection of U S 23 and 
State Highway M-68, will house the 
maintenance crew and equipment for 
that section of the Michigan State High- 
way Department charged with, and so 
vitally needed for, the proper mainte- 
nance of the State and Federal highways 
in the vicinity of Rogers City. This 
beautiful building, one of the newest of 
its kind and design in the Nation, will 
stand as a tribute to all those who cooper- 
ated in its construction. It will stand 
as a tribute to the architectural skill of 
Mr. Louis Kingscott, the design architect 
of the Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment. It will stand as a tribute to the 
construction skill of Superintendent A. M. 
Figg, of Frankfort, and Foreman Robert 
Friedrich, of Rogers City. It will stand 
as a tribute to the combined and wholly 
cooperative efforts of a splendid crew of 
W. P. A. workmen. It will stand as a 
tribute to the foresightedness and civic- 
minded energy of numerous citizens and 
organizations of Rogers City, who have 
long urged upon the State highway de- 
partment the necessity for the establish- 
ment of suitable garage facilities for the 
maintenance division of the State high- 
way department in Presque Isle County. 
It will stand as a monument among the 
better achievements of the W. P. A. pro- 
gram. It will stand, lastly, as a monu- 
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ment commemorating the wisdom of the 
State highway department in the estab- 
lishment of suitable quarters for its 
maintenance personnel and equipment. 
Good maintenance can be accomplished 
only through the employment of good 
equipment, well and expertly handled 
and maintained by good personnel— 
selected for their efficiency rather thap 
because of political expediency. 

This building of architectural poured 
concrete and steel construction is 115 feet 
long by 110 feet wide; its design is mod- 
ernistic and it is complete to the last 
detail. 

This splendid building cost $43,000, 
and it is my opinion that the State high- 
way department and the citizens of 
Rogers City and of the State of Michigan 
are receiving good value for a wise ex- 
penditure. 

In the course of the toastmaster’s re- 
marks when introducing me to the ban- 
quet audience he made several well- 
chosen and, I fully believe, timely 
comments about the tremendous appro- 
priations which we in Congress have been 
approving during the past few years. He 
called particular attention to our recent 
tremendous appropriations in the inter- 
est of national defense, and especially in 
connection with lend-lease appropria- 
tions. I have been fully mindful of the 
enormity of these appropriations and 
analyzed some of them in my remarks. 
The thought occurs to me that perhaps 
I did not fully get my story across to the 
people, in that it is difficult these days, 
apparently, for many people to grasp the 
meaning and the true value of a billion 
dollars. We may say that it is one thou- 
sand million dollars, or one million thou- 
sand dollars, and yet it does not seem to 
register properly. And so perhaps I can 
put it in this way a little clearer for the 
benefit of my friends back home. 

This garage, as I have said, cost $43,000. 
As you know, Mr. Speaker, we have so 
far appropriated for national defense 
and lend-lease in the past 16 months 
$59,000,000,000. Fifty-nine billion dol- 
lars divided by $43,000 means that we 
could erect 1,372,093 such garages 
throughout the Nation, if needed, or 
throughout the world. This number of 
garages multiplied by 115 feet, the length 
of this garage, and divided in turn by 
5,280 feet to the mile, shows that the 
money we have so far appropriated in 16 
months for defense would build 29,885 
miles of similar garages placed end to 
end, door to door. Thus we see that if 
such a fantastic project were carried out 
it would be possible for you and me to 
drive one and one-quarter times around 
the world on thick concrete pavement 50 
or 60 feet wide entirely indoors under 
precast concrete roofs supported by 
heavy structural steel. There would he 
an office equipped with splendid steel 
furniture every 115 feet. There would 
be showers, lockers, and lavatory facili- 
ties for approximately 40 men every 115 
feet. There would be two modern steam 
plants every 115 feet to keep us warm, 
and indeed our trip should be in as com- 
fortable circumstances as possible. Again 
I want to repeat that the monev we in 
Congress have appropriated for defense 
in the last 16 months would build 29,885 
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miles of these garages, built end to end 
and door to door, 





Does Youth Want War? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 17, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM SCRIBNER’S 
COMMENTATOR 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from Scribner’s Commentator: 


[From Scribner’s Commentator] 
DogEs YOUTH WANT WaR? 


(By John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., The University of 
Notre Dame) 


FOR TWO SOLID YEARS THE STUDENTS OF COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES HAVE BEEN EXPOSED TO A 
VIRTUAL BOMBARDMENT OF PRO-WAR PROPA- 
GANDA, BUT STILL THEY STAND 74 PERCENT 
AGAINST THE SENDING OF AMERICAN SOLDIERS 
TO FIGHT OUTSIDE THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


I stood in a crowd of 40,000 people before 
the shining dome of the Capitol on March 
4, 1917, and heard Wilson take the oath of 
office for a second term. I can still see the 
faces lifted up eagerly to the pledged cus- 
todian of the pearl that was richer than all 
our tribe—the peace of America. I can still 
recall the consternation and the heartaches 
of the people when they saw that guardian of 
their treasure throw it away the very next 
month on Good Friday and doom their sons 
to injury, slaughter, and death on the bloody 
battlefields of Europe. 

Dumb with horror, speechless with chagrin 
at the speed with which his campaign prom- 
ise was turned upside down, the’people found 
a compulsory draft fastened upon their sons 
before either parents or sons could say a 
word in protest against this betrayal of their 
trust. Tearing 4,000,000 boys from their 
homes, 2,000,000 of them were rushed, ill- 
prepared and ill-equipped for their bloody 
task, to the slaughter pens of Europe. 

Something of the misery, the frustration, 
and the ghastly failure of our foreign adven- 
ture in 1917 has filtered down from the mem- 
ory of fathers and from the open pages of our 
history into the minds of the youth of today. 
No longer is a foreign war a crusade, for 
them. There is no glamour, no romance, to 
the dirty business of mass murder. Prosaic, 
drab, mechanical, it leaves youth cold, when 
it does not disgust them. 

That is why youth today is more articulate 
in its reaction toward war than were their 
sires 24 years ago. That is why the youth 
in our colleges and universities today are 
looking at the prospect of another European 
adventure with feelings far different from 
those of students a quarter of a century ago. 
I know because I was on a university campus 
then and have been on a campus—Illinois, 
Chicago, Oxford, Notre Dame—ever since. 
During those years I have witnessed the 
growth of a changed attitude in youth to- 
ward saber-rattling Mars. 

Let us see what college men are thinking 
about the prospect of getting into the pres- 
ent fracas. Let us begin with the University 


of Notre Dame. Few, if any, schools in the 
country have such a proportionate geograph- 
ical spread in their student bodies. Though 
situated in the Middle West, it has more stu- 
dents from New York State than from Indi- 
ana. Coming from virtually every State in 
the Union, its student body constitutes a 
cross section of the Nation. To the more than 
3,000 students living on the campus was sub- 
mitted a statement reading thus: “Because 
we feel that the youth of our Nation should 
have the opportunity to express their senti- 
ments with regard to America and the war, 
we are submitting the following question- 
naire to you and your fellow students: 

“1. Do you favor enactment into law of 
H. R. 1776, popularly known as the lease- 
lend bill? 

“2. Would you favor active involvement in 
the war of the United States in the event that 
the collapse of England would be imminent?” 

Returns were received from 972 students. 
While the signature and the home address 
of the signer were optional, nearly all the 
Notre Dame men signed the questionnaires. 
In answer to the first question about passage 
of H. R. 1776, 770 students voted against it 
while 202 declared they were for it. The sen- 
timent was thus about 4 to 1 against the bill. 
Evidently the students perceived the rustle 
of war in its wings, and were not deceived by 
the oft repeated: “This is a peace bill.” 

In reply to the second question about in- 
volvement in the event of the imminent col- 
laps of Britain, 742 students declared “No.” 
Thus the overwhelming sentiment of the 
students was shown to be against war and 
against the step that pointed to war as its 
logical terminus. The opposition to war was 
reflected over the whole geographical spread 
and was not confined to any section. Com- 
ments were not requested. Many, however, 
expressed themselves with evident candor. 

A student from Rhode Island volunteered: 
“I say to stay out. Do not fight unless at- 
tacked. Let those across the ocean kill off 
their manhood if they want to, but we stay 
here.” 

“England says she needs no American 
troops,” observed a student from Pennsyl- 
vania. “But how does she hope to invade 
the Continent of Europe with her small 
force?” he asked in evident perplexity. 

A student from Illinois commented: “I 
wonder what the colonists would say and do 
if they were to awaken and be told that the 
British Navy was our first line of defense?” 

“In any war the rich get richer and the 
poor get shot,” was another caustic comment, 

The overwhelming sentiment of the stu- 
dents at Notre Dame against participation 
in a shooting war in Europe would seem to 
reflect the general opinion of students 
throughout the country. Thus, a poll of the 
students at Highland Park Junior College 
in Michigan showed the students to be 9 to 
1 against intervention. Out of the 450 stu- 
dents enrolled, 300 participated in the poll. 
Not content with registering their opposition 
in this manner, they set out 110 glistening 
white grave markers on their campus with a 
sign reading: “Class of 1941?” 

On April 23, designated as peace day for 
college students, the Youth Committee 
Against War conducted a poll among the 
students at three Chicago colleges and at 
Northwestern University. The results, an- 
nounced on May 10, disclosed the sentiment 
of the students at all these institutions to 
be overwhelmingly against the sending of 
American soldiers to wars outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere 

Of 172 students polled at George Williams 
College, 158 opposed sending soldiers to fight 
on other continents. Only 10 favored such a 
policy, while 4 were undecided. At Central 
Y. M. C. A. College 350 students were polled, 
with 72.3 percent opposed to American par- 
ticipation in the war, as compared with 16 
percent in favor. The remaining 11.7 percent 
were—so they said—undecided. 
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At Evanston Collegiate Institute 85 percent 
of the students polled went on record against 
sending American troops abroad. At North- 
western University 719 students were polled, 
with 463 opposed to the sending of troops, 
197 in favor, and 59 undecided. 

From these careful studies of the sentiment 
of the students at these four institutions the 
following conclusion emerges: More than 74 
percent of the students are opposed to the 
sending of American soldiers to fight in wars 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

This conclusion, which mirrors the results 
of the surveys at Notre Dame and at other in- 
stitutions, is profoundly significant when one 
considers the war propaganda to which the 
students of colleges and universities have been 
exposed for almost 2 years. University presi- 
dents and college professors have achieved 
an unenviable prominence by the precipitate- 
ness with which they publicly wired the 
President to crush the Nazis at all costs. 
True, men like Hutchins, of Chicago, have set 
an example of courage and sanity in lifting 
their voices against the hysteria and the mad- 
ness of war. The clamor for war, however, 
has risen above the pleading for peace in the 
very quarters where youth is accustomed to 
look for the dispassionate search for truth 
and the calm voicing of reason and sanity. 

Since December 16, 1940, when I addressed 
the faculty and student body of Notre Dame, 
pointing out that our active involvement 
would mean national suicide, I have been re- 
ceiving a stream of letters from every State in 
the Union. Most are from fathers and moth- 
ers, worried sick at the thought of losing their 
sons in foreign battlefields. An appreciable 
number, however, are from young college men, 
especially recent graduates, who declare they 
see no reason for rushing across the ocean to 
kill and to be killed for objectives neither 
they nor anyone else in America knows. They 
resent the hysteria and the warmongering 
which, as they express it, are trying to jitter- 
bug them into the slaughter. 

While a number of professors at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois were signing a joint letter 
for all-out aid to Britain and for the steps 
which lead logically to all-out war, the 
students were experiencing sentiments of a 
different nature. They wanted to live, not to 
die. With feelings of amazement and chagrin 
they watched the activities of this group—a 
marked minority, be it acknowledged—which 
seemed intent on pushing them willy-nilly 
into the flames of the European war. Finally 
their true feelings found expression in an 
editorial in a student paper called the Daily 
Illini, of January 18, 1941, by the editorial 
editor, Fred A. Pope, Jr. It is in the form of 
a reply for the student body to Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr., who, in an interview with a 
Daily Illini reporter, asked: “Secretary of 
State Hull has said we are not neutral, so 
why not be belligerent? What are we afraid 
of?” To which the student editor replies: 

“Well, frankly, plenty. But let’s get it 
straight at the outset that we’re not afraid 
to die. Youngsters our age aren’t, you know. 
We haven’t lived long enough to be afraid of 
death for ourselves or to fear for the conse- 
quences of our death on others. We've no- 
body dependent upon us yet. No wives, no 
children. Just parents; and most of them 
have kids younger than we are to console 
them, if this war you’re drumming up dces 
us in. 

“So let’s get that straight, Admiral. It’s 
not death of which we are afraid. Most of 
us don’t know enough about death to be 
afraid of it yet. If we did, we’d probably 
want to have everyone lynched who’s trying 
to promote a slug in the belly for us. Like 
the men who really know about death. The 
men who saw death at close range in the 
1914-18 murdering match. The men who 
came back to write books and poems ex- 
posing the old lies about the beauty of dying 
on the field of battle. Then men who came 
back and lie in veterans’ hospitals learning 
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to be philosophical about life because it 
won't let them die.” 

Do the students believe the fable that Hit- 
ler’s millions have even the ghost of a chance 
to invade America? Let Fred Pope answer 
for his fellow students: 

“Admiral, we think that the real danger 
to America lies no more in the chance of in- 
vasion than in the possibility that men who 
think like you do should have the deter- 
mining of her destiny. Men who’ve thought 
in terms of battleships and fire power and 
squadrons and flotillas and fleets and regi- 
ments and battalions and divisions and army 
corps and armies for so long that they’ve 
forgotten how to think of the individual men 
who compose those mass units. If we get 
into a war, just as sure as we're writing this, 
you fellows with mass minds are going to be 
the bosses.” 

In all the mountain of mail which has 
come to my desk since my return from Ox- 
ford in the summer of 1940, no letter has 
stirre= mc more than one from a young grad- 
uate of the la school at Illincis. An able 
student, a varsity debater, with a conscience 
sensitive to the social and economic injus- 
tices and the racial discriminations which 
shoot like black ugly threads through the 
shining fabric of our democratic hopes and 
ideals, this young crusader was determined 
to fling himself into the struggle on the side 
of the poor, the lowly, and the downtrodden. 
Graduating in June, passing the State bar 
examination in the fall, getting his first 
“break” as a young lawyer just as the lariat 
of the draft closes in on him, he draws a 
graphic picture of the plight of youth. Youth 
starting its march to adult life and its full- 
ness at the very time when there comes the 
call to detour from the shining highway of 
hope to the ugly paths that lead to war and 
destruction and death. 

Writing from a small town in the Middle 
West under date of March 21, 1941, the stu- 
dent says: 

“What is there left for the American people 
to do but to start yelling? Yelling to every- 
body—the police, local government officials, 
the press, parish priests, employers, our State 
representatives, governors, Congressmen, and 
the President—telling them we don’t want 
and won’t sanction the war into which we 
are heading. Written protests sent silently 
through the mails are too easily discarded by 
some secretary of the President or a war- 
mongering Senator. 

“Where in the whole divine plan of the 
universe does any man or group of men de- 
rive the power to command millions of hu- 
man beings to die on a bloody battlefield or 
drown in acold ocean? If the President takes 
us into war now he will find, to the detri- 
ment of our country, a much-divided Nation 
at home. 

“Why haven’t the young people been con- 
sulted? Why doesn’t the press and radio 
allow us to vent our views? A convicted and 
vicious criminal before his execution is af- 
forded the opportunity to speak whatever 
he wishes, but apparently we don’t deserve 
the same courtesy before our lives are snuffed 
out. 

“A short time ago the newly elected mayor 
of N——— informed me that I was to be ap- 
pointed city attorney. The appointment was 
to become effective in May. This was happy 
news because it was my first good break since 
I opened the office. Since then, however, I 
have learned tha my draft number is near 
the front and I must be ready to leave for 
the Army by the last of April or the first of 
May. My mother cried when she heard about 
the draft because she believes I will never 
be given the chance to return. 

“You know that I am no coward or slacker. 
I gladly accept a year of military training if 
my experience is te be used solely for the 
defense of America. But how contrary to 
my best Judgment will I go to fight on dis- 
tant lands. I’m not afraid to die. But I 


don’t want to fall fighting for an unjust 
cause In a war that we can avoid and need 
not fight. Iam constrained to say that if war 
comes, the object of the first bullet fired by 
an American boy should be the h 

on the Aid-to-the-Allies Committee and their 
fellow propagandists.” 

In that letter youth throughout America 
states its case. Elderly statesmen who will 
never come closer than 3,000 miles to a falling 
bomb are placing the lariat of war around 
the throats of 10,000,000 youths, ready to 
strangle them to death, without giving them 
a chance to say even a word. Is this fair? 
Is this American democracy? 

On the contrary. It is the grossest in- 
justice. With no nation lifting its finger 
against us in spite of all our unneutral and 
provocative acts, the sending of American 
boys to fight wars in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
wars about which we were not even consulted, 
would mean the frustration of the will of the 
people and the reduction of democracy in 
America to a caricature bearing a strong re- 
semblance to the dictatorships of Europe. 





Wool Products Labeling Act 
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HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY RAY W. GILL 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address delivered by Ray W. Gill, of 
Portland, Oreg., master of the Oregon 
State Grange and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Grange, 
over a National Broadcasting Co. hook- 
up on Saturday, September 20, 1941, the 
subject being Wool Products Labeling 
Act Offers Great Advantages. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


During the past month and at the present 
time many of you who are listening to this 
broadcast have purchased for yourself and 
for members of your family woolen articles 
such as clothing, underwear, blankets, and 
other materials, that you require for fall and 
winter months. I hope when you have read 
the advertisements of these articles in cata- 
logs or newspapers, or have purchased them in 
the stores, that .ou have read carefully the 
tags or labels, which tell you the kind and 
quantity of fibers they contain. 

Since July 15 the new Wool Products Label- 
ing Act, for which the Grange fought so long 
and so well, has been in effect. Today, thanks 
in a large measure to the work of the Grange 
and to cooperating agricultural organizations 
and consumer groups in every part of the 
country, you know exactly what you are get- 
ting when you buy woolen articles, on which 
the health and comfort of your family depend. 

The new law requires, first, that the per- 
centage of wool present be stated; second, 
that you be told if: 

The wool is new wool that is being used for 
the first time; or 
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Reprocessed wool, which is wool manufac- 
tured and torn up into fiber without being 
used; or 

Reused wool, which is wool reclaimed from 
worn-out wool articles. 

When I tell you that in past years the 
amount of fibers other than new wool used 
in the wool-textile industry equaled the total 
amount of new wool you will see the necessity 
on your own behalf for insisting that every 
wool product which you buy bears a label or 
tag stating in honest and clear terms its exact 
fiber content. 


GRANGE PIONEER IN TRUTH IN FABRIC LAWS 


The National Grange, which was @ pioneer 
in promoting truth in fabric legislation for 
the benefit of the consumer, does not intend 
to cease its efforts now that the wool labeling 
law has been enacted. It intends to work ac- 
tively and militantly to see that this law is 
enforced. It will render every assistance to 
the Federal Trade Commission, which is 
charged by Congress with its administration. 

In furtherance of this purpose, I have, as 
master of the Oregon State Grange, become 
a@ member of the advisory committee of the 
American Wool Council, an organization com- 
prising wool growers and officers and directors 
of other agricultural associations, and of con- 
sumers’ organizations. The American Wool 
Council has for its purpose the continued 
education of the consuming public regarding 
the importance of wool to the health and 
comfort of 90 percent of our population for 
from 6 to 9 months of every year. Part of 
that campaign will be to see that manu- 
facturers and retailers of honestly made and 
honestly labeled wool merchandise are sup- 
ported and encouraged to maintain their 
standards, and that false claims by unscrupu- 
lous makers and dealers are challenged and 
punished. 

Other masters of our State Granges who 
are cooperating in this work as members of 
the advisory committee of the American Wool 
Council are E. T. Taylor, master of the Idaho 


. State Grange; Mrs. Beulah Haase, master of 


the Montana State Grange; William J. Rich, 
master of the New York State Grange; Walter 
F. Kirk, master of the Ohio State Grange; 
and S. W. Samuelson, master of the Wyoming 
State Grange. I am sure that I speak for all 
of these associates when I say that they will 
work diligently to see that the wool labeling 
law, which is the Pure Foods and Drugs Act of 
the textile industry, is effectively enforced. 


FACTS TO KNOW WHEN BUYING WOOL PRODUCTS 


There has been needless confusion regard- 
ing the meanings and relative values of wool, 
reprocessed wool, and reused wool as defined 
in the new law. Much of this confusion is 
due to far-fetched arguments made in oppo- 
sition to the measure when it was before 
Congress. Here are a few simple facts which 
consumers should remember when buying 
wool articles: First, the consumer naturally 
selects the particular texture and weight of 
a material which will meet his or her needs. 
Its firmness of texture, its weight, and its 
color values are all things the customer can 
see and feel. What he cannot know without 
being told is the kind of fibers of which it is 
made. This is the unseen value which, like 
the character of a man, decides its worth. 
The Wool Products Labeling Act provides this 
information. 

Today when the customer spends his hard- 
earned money for woolen materials on which 
the health and comfort of the family depend, 
the purchaser can and should read the tag 
or label which discloses exactly what it is 
made of. The fact that an article contains 
reprocessed or reused wool as a substitute for 
new wool does not mean that it may not be 
a good and serviceable article. It does always 
mean, however, that the article has been 
cheapened by the use of a lower grade. lower 
cost raw material. 

New wool of any given quality is always 
better than reprocessed or reused wool of the 
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same quality. New wool will wear longer; it 
is warmer; and articles made of it hold their 
shape better than if they contain reprocessed 
or reused wool. 

In the old days any article containing any 
kind of wool in any quantity was sold under 
the all-inclusive term of “wool.” Some of 
the greatest surprises merchants throughout 
the country ever had came after the wool- 
labeling law was passed. Goods they had 
been buying for years as woo] turned up with 
actually only 15 to 50 percent, and in some 
cases it was reused wool made from rags at 
that. Today both merchants and consumers 
must be told the truth, and, knowing the 
truth, they can make up their minds what 
they want to buy. I would say to manufac- 
turers and to merchants who seek our trade: 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHAN(S, TELL US FACTS 


“Use fully and fairly the great advantages 
this law gives you. Tell us truthfully under 
your name exactly what you use in your ma- 
terials. Unless you have been cheating us, 
you have nothing to lose and you have every- 
thing, including cur confidence and our 
trade, to gain. We of the Grange and mil- 
lions like us resent being fooled. We appre- 
ciate knowing the great and trustworthy 
names in commerce, so we may patronize 
them to our advantage and to theirs. We 
have intelligence enough to use facts when 
they are given us. Let us compare the prices 
of products made of new wool with those 
containing mixtures of new and reused wool. 
It is up to us as customers to decide whether 
we want the added wear and the added pro- 
tection of new wool at the slightly higher 
price, or whether we will be content with the 
lesser values of the cheaper article. That is 
the important result of the Wool Products 
Labeling Act to you as manufacturers and 
to us as consumers.” 

I urge those who are listening that when 
they are buying clothes or blankets or under- 
wear or mittens for themselves or their chil- 
dren, who must wear their clothes long and 
hard, to study carefully the labels they now 
find on woolen goods. Insist that, the store 
from which you buy tell you what the labels 
mean in terms of price and wear. If you 
yourself are in doubt as to whether or not 
it is worth while paying the little extra 
money necessary to buy articles of new wool, 
I can only cite the example set by the United 
States Army and Navy, the greatest buyers 
of clothing in the history of the world. 

During the past year the United States 
Army and Navy has spent approximately 
$1,000,000,000 to make our armed forces the 
best and most warmly clad soldiers and sail- 
ors in the world. In every instance, except 
one, where the product contains wool, both 
the Army and the Navy specify virgin wool. 
The single exception is the 32-ounce Army 
overcoat in which 34 percent of reprocessed 
wool is permitted. I am told by experts that 
in heavy goods of this character a certain per- 
centage of reprocessed or reused wool does 
not reduce the warmth or wearing qualities. 


CONSUMERS: “READ ADVERTISEMENTS; SEEK 
FACTS” 


The reason the Army and Navy insist upon 
virgin wool as a basic principle is because 
they have found through repeated tests that 
materials of virgin wool wear longer and bet- 
ter and afford greater protection than mate- 
rials of mixed fibers. The Army declares that 
despite pressure which has been put upon it, 
it will not lower its present specifications and 
permit the adulteration of Army-uniform 
materials. The Navy makes the same state- 
ment. Let me quote Rear Admiral Ray 
Spear, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in 
this regard: “The standards of our Navy are 
necessarily high. It isnotsurprising * * * 
to find that our bluejackets are equipped 
with uniforms and blankets made from vir- 
gin wool, which is admittedly the best in 
appearance, weight, and warmth and, in the 
final analysis, the most economical.” 





Consumers, in their own purchases, will do 
well to consider the experience and the prac- 
tice of our Army and Navy heads. Where 
you do not demand all or do not require it, 
at least use their example as your standard 
of values in price and service. 

May I suggest that after this broadcast you 
scan the advertisements of wool products 
that you find in your newsp.pers, your maga- 
zines, or your catalogs of the great mail-order 
houses. Notice how they tell you the fiber 
content of the articles they advertise. Over- 
look the adjectives they use and form your 
own opinion on facts. If you are confused 
by any fiber terms or if you want additional 
information which will guide you in your 
purchases, I suggest that you might write to 
the American Wool Council, 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, for a brief buying guide 
which explains the new wool labeling law 
and what the new wool terms mean to you 
as a consumer. 


EE 


Tribute to the Late Senator Harrison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE JACKSON (MISS.) 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 6 I asked unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
one of the finest, most eloquent, and lofty 
tributes ever paid by an eloquent pen toa 
noble subject—an editorial appearing in 
the Jackson Daily News, of Jackson, Miss., 
of Monday June 23, 1941. The title of 
it is the illustrious name “Pat Harrison.” 
I have since been informed that to print 
the editorial would exceed two printed 
pages of the Rrecorp and would cost $180. 
I now renew the request. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed ‘n the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News of 
June 23, 1941] 


Pat HARRISON 
I 


“Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul 

sincere, 

In action faithful, and in honor clear; 

Who broke no promise, served no private 
end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 

And praised, unenvied, by the muse he 
loved.” 

—Alezander Pope. 

Pat Harrison is dead. 

Mississippi’s greatest statesman of his gen- 
eration is no more, 

“Our Pat” has passed into the Great Be- 
yond. 

Peerless Pat, prince of gentlemen, patriot of 
patriots, peer of any party leader, America’s 
most ardent champion of the principles of 
democracy, best beloved Member of the world’s 
greatest deliberative body, has answered the 
last roll call. ; 
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Mute are the lips.from which poured & 
golden flow of eloquence that charmed mil- 
lions with its magic. 

Silent is the tongue ever ready with a 
witchery of words that swayed multitudes 
with masterful logic and perfect reasoning. 

Ciosed forever are those brilliant brown 
eyes, windows of a brave and dauntless soul, 
eyes that flashed so much force and meaning 
to the words his lips uttered—eyes always 
unafraid; eyes clear as the heavens; eyes 
that spoke the truth in the spirit of truth; 
eyes that could look any human being in the 
face without flinching; eyes so eloquent of 
expression that they could fiood the hearts 
of friends with tender love or hurl defiance 
and bring fear to the minds of those who Op- 
posed any righteous cause for which he 
fought or any high purpose he sought to ac- 
complish. 

Cold and still in death are those hands 
that admiring multitudes clamored eagerly 
to clasp; hands that were always warm and 
friendly; hands ever ready to help a friend; 
hands willing to meet more than halfway any 
personal or political enemy; hands that la- 
bored long hours throughout all the days of 
his life; hands that were useful, faithful, 
energetic, ever seeking some worthy thing to 
do; hands that never felt the touch of a dirty 
dollar; hands that never performed a dis- 
honest act; hands that he kept clean and 
stainless when always about their owner was 
ample opportunity to fill them with ill-gotten 
gains. 

Forever stilled is that most priceless of all 
human possessions, a marvelous mind richly 
stored with useful knowledge; a brain that 
functioned with perfect precision, trained to 
quick and accurate thinking when in action; 
a brain of such limitless resources that ad- 
miring friends were often amazed and op- 
ponents confused and confounded by its ver- 
satility; a brain that won renown because its 
possessor never stooped to cheap demagogy. 
tawdry claptrap, or lurid sensationalism in 
order to attract attention; a brain that al- 
ways thought and acted with courageous in- 
dependence and of such superior strength 
that men instinctively recognized him as a 
leader worth following; a brain too sincere 
to be prostituted to any sort of servility that 
was repugnant to his own rugged honesty or 
integrity of purpose. 

II 


Pat Harrison is dead. 

In a few short hours that beloved face and 
towering form so familiar in every nook and 
corner of the Nation will be lost to the sight 
of man forever. 

“Our Pat” has gone the way of all flesh. 

The frets and worries, perplexing problems 
and mighty questions of a world in turmoil 
concern him no more. 

For him all the tumult and the shouting, 
all the strife and the contending, all the bit- 
ter battling and strenuous struggling among 
men of many minds is finished forever. 

“Our Pat” has fallen in the midst of action. 

Peerless Pat, whose white plume like that 
of Henry of Navarre was always proudly 
flaunted in front-line fighting, no longer 
leads in battle. 

Princely Pat, who always fought with a gal- 
lant smile on his face and a rose on his 
rapier, who was never happier than when urg- 
ing the forces of democracy to go onward, ever 
onward, to glorious triumph, will henceforth 
live only in the saddened memories of those 
who loved him. 

Pat Harrison has gone to join the im- 
mortals. 

rir 


The American people are mourning the loss 
of a great leader. From millions of lips words 
of deep regret are falling. 

Mississippi, the State that gave Pat Harri- 
son to the Nation, has sustained a loss that is 
nothing short of a calamity. 
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Hearts are too heavy, souls are too sorrow- 
ful, eyes are too blinded with tears, to ade- 
quately appraise or fully realize the enormity 
of the loss. 

Multiplied thousands of friends who loved 
Our Pat with a warmth and adoration that 
beggars description are stunned beyond 
speech. Lips struggle in vain for fitting 
words to express the feeling of anguished 
hearts. Souls are plunged in deep and fath- 
omless sorrow. Many can hardly believe. 
None can understand. When clouds of sor- 
row press so closely eyes cannot penetrate 
the pall of darkness, minds are numb, lips 
made voiceless. Under the weight of such a 
crushing grief even the poor boon of fast- 
falling tears that could give some relief to 
pent-up emotions of anguished souls will 
not come. It is agony akin to what the Son 
of Man must have suffered on that memorable 
night in the Garden of Gethsemane. 

Our Pat dead? Have we forever lost his 
merry smile, his friendly hand, and the pre- 
cious heritage of his loving companionship? 

It must be true, as they say, but it is so 
hard to believe. 

Iv 


Pat Harrison died too soon. 

He was too young to go—not yet 60. 

He was too valuable for such early leaving. 

He was at the zenith of his usefulness as & 
public servant who for more than 30 years 
had been true to every trust. The work he 
fondly hoped to perform before the finish of 
his career would have been an asset of in- 
estimable value. 

He was still growing in power and useful- 
mess as a Member of the Nation’s lawmaking 
body and as a leader of the party he so pas- 
sionately loved and to the principles of which 
}> was ever faithful. 

He was easily the most outstanding Mem- 


ber of the United States Senate. Few 
equaled him in ability and influence. None 
surpassed him in either respect. None held 


higher favor or a larger measure of respect 
and confidence. 

The Senate, long proclaimed as the world’s 
greatest deliberative body, has 96 Members. 
Each Member has a vote. That’s about all 
some of them have that is worth while. In 
reality the important work of the Senate is 
planned and put on the statute books by a 
group of not exceeding 10 Members. Pat 
Harrison was foremost among the 10. Many 
men of astute and discriminating minds re- 
garded him as the ablest of the 10. It is cer- 
tain that none ranked above rim in intel- 
lectual force, weight of influence, ripeness 
of judgment, sagacity of mind, astuteness of 
vision, or genius of generalship. 


Vv 


On a snowy afternoon in January 1917, this 
writer sat chatting with John Sharp Williams, 
peerless statesman of that era, in his Senate 
office. It was a friendly visit with a man 
whose friendship was above price, something 
always to be held in hallowed memory. 

The Nation then, as it is today, was slowly 
drifting into war with Germany. On the 
previous afternoon Pat Harrison, then a 
Member of the House, had made a speech 
that stirred Congress as it had not been 
stirred for years. It was a speech filled with 
patriotic fire and fervor and echoed to every 
mook and corner of the Nation. It was 
splashed all over the first pages of news- 
papers because it expressed the righteous in- 
dignation of the American people over the 
continued sinking of American vessels by 
German submarines and ruthless invasion of 
American rights by a barbaric army whose 
leader had a mad dream of world conquest. 

Pat Harrison was not then the Democratic 
majority leader in the House. He never at- 
tained that honor, but he was well on his 
way to win it. Two years later he was sent 
to the Senate. However, he was then one of 


the real leaders of the House, and often the 
spokesman of President Woodrow Wilson in 
the body. Whenever he took the floor on any 


subject of major importance, especially the 
conflict raging in Europe, many interpreted 
what he said as having the approval of the 
matchless statesman who was struggling so 
valiantly and yet so vainly to keep the United 
States out of war. 

The subject of conversation on that snowy 
afternoon in Washington was the World 
War and the desperate plight of the Allied 
armies. It naturally turned to Pat Harrison’s 
stirring speech. The writer asked: 

“Senator, what is your candid estimate of 
Pat Harrison? Does he possess real ability, 
or is he merely another clever showman on 
the floor of the House? Will he go higher in 
public life?” 

The Sage of Cedar Grove Farm, whose elo- 
quent voice also expressed the views of Presi- 
dent Wilson when he the Senate floor, 
sat silent and thoughtful for a few moments. 
His eyes gazed out of the window at the 
fast-falling snow. Then he spoke, slowly 
and deliberately, these never-forgotten 
words: “Fred, I believe Pat is going much 
higher in public iife. He should. He has 
many good and enduring qualities to carry 
him onward and upward. He is frank, sin- 
cere, honest, and courageous. He has a 
pleasing personality, is an attractive and con- 
vincing speaker, and the attention he is 
attracting over there in the House is not all 
showmanship. But, most important of all 
things, Pat has something few youngsters 
in Congress possess. He has intellectual hu- 
mility. He is mentally modest. Although 
still young, he has sense enough to know 
there are a lot of things he does not know 
that he should know, if he is to render real 
service as a public servant, and he is eager to 
learn those things in order to be better 
equipped. His mind is agile and he will learn 
in much less time than it would take the 
average or mill-run Member of Congress to 
do so.” 

Senator Williams relighted his dead cigar, 
took a few whiffs, and added: 

“Yes, Fred; Pat Harrison is going a long 
way in public life. I hope you and your gen- 
eration in Mississippi will go along with him 
and help him whenever you can.” 


VI 


It was into the outstretched hands of Pat 
Harrison that Senator John Sharp Williams 
flung his flaming torch of democracy when he 
quit the Senate and bade him hold that torch 
high and carry it forward—the torch falien 
from faithful hands now cold in death after 
long and stirring years of valiant fighting. 

It was to Pat Harrison that John Sharp 
Williams looked to be his own successor in 
championing the principles of democracy he 
had learned by close study of the teachings 
of Thomas Jefferson, and his implicit faith 
in those teachings. 

It was caveful tutoring by John Sharp Wil- 
liams for a period of several years after Pat 
Harrison reached the Senate that contributed 
much to his success in later years and made 
his star shine so brilliantly in the political 
firmament. It was the faith of John Sharp 
Williams in his junior colleague, whom he 
loved like one of his cwn sons, his friendly 
advice and kindly admonitions that helped 
Pat to so quickly win recognition in the Sen- 
ate, a service and friendship for which Pat 
never lost an opportunity to express his grati- 
tude. There never lived a man more keenly 
grateful or deeply appreciative of any favor 
than Pat Harrison. 

The first act of Senator Harrison after his 
senior colleague voluntarily retired from the 
Senate and returned to his beloved Cedar 
Grove farm was to request the privilege of 
changing his seat to that formerly occupied 
by Senator Williams—the same seat in which 
Jefferson Davis sat and wiich still bears the 
scar of a bayonet thrust by a Federal soldier 
because of his bitter hatred of the chieftain 
of the Southern Confederacy;.the same seat 
occupied in later years by those other im- 
mortals who brought honor, praise, and glory 
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to Mississippi— Lamar, George, Walthall, and 
Money; the same seat soon to be occupied by 
we know not whom, but at the moment it 
does not seem likely that the toga of Davis, 
Lamar, George, Walthall, Money, Williams, 
and Harrison will fall on the shoulders of 
one worthy to wear it. 
viz 

Many were the victories won and notable 
achievements scored by Pat Harrison during 
his long memorable career as a public serv- 
ant and party leader. Only a carefully pre- 
pared biography of many printed pages will 


suffice to recount them all. That is for 
future writing. 
But let this be said now, because it is a 
fact of history: 


Pat Harrison, more than any other one 
man, was responsible for the Democratic vic- 
tory in 1932 that placed Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the White House. For that our Presi- 
dent should ever be grateful, although he 
signally failed, when opportunity offered, to 
show some measure of gratitude by helping 
to make Harrison majority leader of the Sen- 
ate after the death of Joe Robinson. The 
President opposed Senator Harrison and fa- 
vored Senator BarKiey because the former 
had dared to differ with him on some New 
Deal measures, notably the Supreme Court 
packing and certain financial legislation. 
Harrison lost the leadership by 1 vote, and 
that vote was cast by his colleague, Senator 
Theodore G. Bilbo, whom he had befriended 
in many ways both before and after the lat- 
ter’s election to the Senate. That chapter in 
political history is recent, still rather fresh in 
the public mind, and need not be repeated 
here. 

Reverting to the important pa. played by 
Pat Harrison in putting Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in the White House, never in all history 
did the Democratic Party suffer such a crush- 
ing and humiliating defeat as it did in the 
Presidential campaign of 1928, when Al E, 
Smith, misnamed the Happy Warrior when 
Roosevelt placed him in nomination, was the 
party’s standard bearer. So crushing was the 
defeat of Smith that it all but destroyed the 
Democratic Party. All of its leaders were in 
the depths of despair and its members in the 
slough of despondency. Party organization 
was torn to tatters, the treasury was empty, 
and a huge deficit to be met, with many 
creditors clamoring for their pay. 

The air was filled with gobs of gloom. No- 
body seemed willing to try to gather up the 
shattered fragments and form even a make- 
shift organization to carry on. The banner 
of democracy was trailing in the dust. There 
didn’t seem to be enough left of the party to 
furnish a corpse for a decent political funeral. 

It was then that Pat Harrison, gallant, 
courageous, optimistic, his heart still filled 
with love for the party in whose principles 
he had implicit faith, showed his valiant 
spirit. Like Leonidas of old at the Pass of 
Thermopylae, he hurled himself into the 
breach, issued a clarion call to party service, 
rallied the shattered forces, revived the 
courage of leaders in all parts of the Nation, 
and within a few months he had a militant 
organization launched to keep an incessant 
battle going on. He planned a program of 
preparation for the next Presidential contest 
and the valor and persistency of his campaign 
enthused Democrats throughout the Nation, 

Many long hours during the nights, and 
often until far into the morning, did Pat 
Harrison give to putting new faith and 
courage into the Democratic Party. It was a 
Herculean task that would have broken the 
spirit and wrecked the health of any ordinary 
man, How he accomplished so much is still 
one of the marvels of political history. 

Aside from his role as gallant crusader for 
a cause that seemed hopeless, Pat Harrison 
carried his battle right into the camp of the 
Republican Party. Rarely a day passed that 
he was not on the floor of the Senate for a 
few brief but dramatic and colorful minutes 
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teasing, taunting, ridiculing, and mercilessly 
the hypocrisy of the Republicans and 
their impotent handling of the major prcb- 
lems of government. He staged an incessant 
fight that won for him the title “Gadfly of 
the Senate.” He was soon recognized as 
the best rough-and-tumble debater in the 
body and a past master of political strategy. 
leaders feared him and few dared 
to cross swords with him in verbal battle or 
even make replies when he finished, yet, in 
spite of the constant merciless flaying, those 
same Republican leaders admired and re- 
spected him. Throughout all the years of 
his battling, Pat Harrison always fought 
fairly. No truthful opponent ever accused 
him of taking unfair advantage or hitting be- 
low the belt. Foemen whom he vanquished 
were permitted to retire from the field with 
“the honors of war,” and many of them be- 
came his ardent personal friends. He was 
deservedly popular on both sides of the 
Chamber. 

While Pat Harrison was rallying the rank 
and file of Democracy and putting courage 
in the party blood stream, forces were quietly 
at work to make Franklin D. Roosevelt the 
standard bearer in the 1932 Presidential 
campaign, and the man who smashed all 
precedent by winning three terms of office 
became the beneficiary of the hard work per- 
formed by the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi, who was an early and ardent champion 
of his candidacy. 


Vviir 


The best test of any man who goes to 
Washington to take part in making the 
Nation’s laws is the measure of his worth 
made by writers in House and Senate press 
galleries who cover the proceedings of 
Congress. 

It is a critical ordeal, a veritable test with 
fire and acid. Press correspondents in 
Washington are the flower of the profession. 
They are argus-eyed and keen-minded. 
While a majority of them are fair and im- 
partial, keeping personal and political preju- 
dices in the background, they are at the same 
time hard-boiled. They have no delusions 
and cherish few illusions concerning public 
men or measures. Because of close study 
and constant contact they so often find that 
men who are idols in the public mind have 
feet of clay. They do not bear the test of 
close approach. 

Pat Harrison was an exception. From the 
beginning of his career he successfully stood 
the critical test of close approach. Among 
newspapermen he was easily the most popu- 
lar Member of either House or Senate. With- 
out making studied effort to win the favor 
of writers whose praise or censure means so 
much to the Nation’s lawmakers, he quickly 
became one of their favorites. Without re- 
gard to the political alliances of the papers 
they represented, Washington writers were 
uniformly fair and generous when Pat Har- 
rison was their subject. Many of them 
were delighted when opportunity offered to 
accord him liberal praise. With each passing 
year he grew in their favor and they placed 
increasing estimates on his worth. They 
found him the possessor of enduring quali- 
ties. As one writer phrased it, “Pat is a fel- 
low who wears well. There is nothing shal- 
low or superficial about him. He is real all 
the way through.” 

Pat Harrison was keenly appreciative of 
this friendship and approval. Always he 
played fair with members of the press and 
his frankness added much to their apprecia- 
tion of the man. He never parried questions 
or gave evasive answers. He had a keen sense 
of news values and frequently called in mem- 
bers of the press to give them tips on impor- 
tant stories that they might have otherwise 
missed. Newsgatherers always found a wel- 
come in his office and often among his callers 
Were editors, columnists, commentators, and 
feature writers seeking his point of view on 
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perplexing problems and controversial sub- 
jects—topics requiring thorough study and 
keen analysis. Always they found his vigor- 
ous mind ready with an illuminating thought, 
helpful interpretation, or friendly suggestion. 

Partisan writers never made Pat Harrison 
a target for slashing criticism. They may 
have differed with him on matters of mo- 
ment, tut they credited him with sincerity of 
thought and integrity of purpose, even during 
those colorful days when the Senate gadfly 
was a veritable tornado in action, hurling 
heavy thunderbolts into the ranks of the op- 
position. His jaunty manner, complete mas- 
tery of a situation, and colorful speech elicited 
their frank admiration, especially when his 
sharpest barbs of ridicule and slashing sar- 
casm were quickly followed with a soothing 
salve of irresistible humor. When he inflicted 
a political wound, Pat immediately followed 
it up with some sort of first aid to the injured. 
It was one of the happy habits that helped 
to make him so lovable. 

Whenever word went forth that Pat Har- 
rison was getting ready to unlimber his 
verbal artillery on the Senate floor it was 
always a story. The lone sentinel who sits 
in the Senate gallery relayed the news to the 
lounge room and the gallery quickly filled 
with eager listeners. A rapid racing of pen- 
cils across paper kept messenger boys running 
up the marble steps with hot copy for press- 
room telegraphers. 

Today those clear-minded, quick-witted, 
argus-eyed members of the newspaper pro- 
fession who kept close tab on the work of 
Mississippi’s beloved statesman and gave him 
high rating among the Nation’s foremost 
public servants are writing their estimates of 
the man and summarizing the important part 
he played in the Halls of Congress for three 
decades. All they write will be kindly. Noth- 
ing truthful of a derogatory nature can be 
said concerning him. Pat Harrison was their 
friend. He won and held their frienship 
because of his worthiness. 


™ 


In the earlier years of his Senate career 
Pat Harrison left the impression on some 
minds that he was a genial, happy-minded, 
high-hearted, carefree sort of person who 
did not take himself too seriously nor did he 
expect others to do so; that the senatorial 
toga rested lightly on his shoulders and he 
too often spoke with his tongue in his cheek 
when assailing the Republicans. His impish 
smile and eyes twinkling with merriment 
when in the midst of spirited debate helped 
to strengthen an impression that the brilliant 
Mississippian was more of a clever showman 
than a serious-minded statesman; that his 
constant taunting and teasing of the Opposi- 
tion leaders was only boyish mischievousness, 
an irrepressible manifestation of a fun-lov- 
ing spirit. While admiring his quick wit, 
ready tongue, mastery of debate, lovable man- 
ners, attractive personality, and genius as a 
political strategist, some wagged their heads 
and said he would never grow up and meas- 
ure to a full stature of statesmanship. 

In that they were mistaken. Pat Harrison 
was growing all the time. Always he was 
diligent and industrious, early to bed and 
early to rise, devoting many hours to careful 
study of governmental affairs. Nature en- 
dowed him with a splendid physique and pro- 
digious energy. No matter how heavy the 
demands on his time or strenuous his labors 
in behalf of the party organization, he never 
neglected the ever-increasing duties of his 
office. For many years he was famous in 
Washington as an early riser who frequently 
reached his office before the janitor had fin- 
ished his labors, completing a full day of 
work before 11 o’clock, usual hour for assem- 
bly of the Senate. 

In later years heavier burdens and greater 
responsibility was thrust on the sturdy shoul- 
ders of Pat Harrison. The chairmanship of 
the Senate Finance Committee, one of the 
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highest honors that can be conferred on @ 
Member of the body, became his at a time 
when the Nation was in a vortex of social 
and econcmic revolution. The financial 
foundation of the Government was being 
seriously shaken. The old order was giving 
way to the new. It brought many upheavals 
and breath-taking changes. 

Shouldered with a duty that virtually 
placed him in control of the purse strings 
of the Federal Treasury, Pat Harrison be- 
came more sedate of manner, more serious of 
speech, more thoughtful of purpose. To the 
inner circle of devoted friends he was still 
“Our Pat,” a hail fellow well met, a delight- 
ful companion gladly welcomed in the choic- 
est company. But outwardly a steady 
change was being wrought. The gadfly of 
the Senate whose flashing wit had so often 
rocked the Chamber with merriment, and 
whose masterly eloquence evoked both admi- 
ration and envy, was being chained to the 
treadmill. Many predecessors had broken 
under the mental strain and physical stress of 
that chairmanship. Having served on the 
committee since the beginning of his Senate 
career, none knew better that Pat Harrison 
the nerve-raesking and back-breaking work 
connected with the high honor he had won. 


Then came the crash of the depression and 
the entry of the New Deal with its many 
startling changes in our system of govern- 
ment and way of life. The ordinary duties of 
a Senator became heavier, demands on his 
time more insistent, appeals for his influence 
more imperative. For several years there was 
rarely an hour, night or day, that a Senator 
or Congressman could call his own. Impor- 
tunate job hunters were unceasing in their 
demands. Pat Harrison's office suite took 
on the appearance of the waiting room in a 
labor agency. Hundreds of Mississippians 
journeyed to Washington each week seeking 
places in the various New Deal alphabetical 
agencies. Many arrived with not enough 
money to pay for a night’s lodging. All 
claimed they were Senator Harrison’s warm 
friends and ardent political supporters and 
needed his aid. And “Our Pat,” always 
friendly, ever eager to lend a helping hand, 
tried to see them all and find places for 
them in some branch of the Government 
that was being so thoroughly revolutionized 
by the New Deal. 

Far beyond Mississippi’s rightful share, if 
measured on a population basis, Pat Harrison 
found places for his friends. For a while it 
looked like he was trying to move half the 
population of Mississippi into Washington. 
Today there are thousands of native sons and 
daughters of the Magnolia State holding good 
positions, many of them important positions, 
at the National Capital. A goodly number 
were disappointed, of course, for they lacked 
the ability to fit in any available place, and 
often Pat Harrison, who never knew how to 
refuse any man who claimed to be his friend, 
dug down into his slender and ever-dwindling 
purse to buy railroad tickets to carry the un- 
availables back home. 

That the heavy burden and ever-increasing 
responsibility of the Senatorship, together 
with the constant clamor of office seekers, and 
the watchful eye and unceasing effort needed 
to get Mississippi’s full share of the golden 
stream of New Deal money flowing out of the 
Treasury for many purposes contributed 
much to Senator Harrison’s physical breax- 
down and brought his useful life to a prema- 
ture end can hardly be doubted. The same 
causes hastened the deaths of at least six 
other Senators in recent years. The useful- 
ness of many others has been impaired and 
their careers shortened for similar reasons, 
They all crack under the strain of a too- 
strenuous life. 

xI 


Any man who sits in the Senate today and 
seeks to faithfully and unselfishly serve his 
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State, as did Pat Harrison for so many years, 
deserves sympathy rather than envy. Clamor- 
ous demands of constituents are ever-increas- 
ing. Appeals of those who seek to gain their 
selfish purposes are never-ending. Inevitably 
they sap the strength and impair the useful- 
ness of our public servants. 

Job hunters helped to put Pat Harrison in 
an early grave. For fully 10 years they rarely 
allowed him an hour he could call his own. 
So unceasing were their demands that he 
neglected his own physical welfare. Even 
when warned by physicians and cautioned by 
friends, he was not permitted to slow down 
and get the mental and physical rest he so 
sadly needed. The closing yexrs of Pat Har- 
rison’s precious life were close asin to martyr- 
dom. 

Sordid, selfish, senseless, and so needlessly 
crue! are some of the ways of the world. We 
burn our Jeanne d’A-cs at the stake and our 
grandchildren elevate them to sainthood. We 
stone to death cur prophets and coming gen- 
erations hold their memory a sacred and hal- 
lowed thing. We place on the shoulders of 
our most capable men in all the higher call- 
ings of life burdens too heavy to bear, and 
centuries hence persons who read their bi- 
ographies will marvel at their lofty character, 
magnificent minds, and splendid work they 
achieved. 

Just as we of this generation reverently 
speak the names of Davis, Lamar, George, 
Walthall, Money, and Williams, so will gen- 
erations yet unborn read the life story of Pat 
Harrison, whose own efforts carried him from 
a barefooted newsboy on the streets of Crys- 
tal Springs to the Presiding Officer’s chair in 
the United States Senate, and they may shake 
their heads sadly and regret that their own 
day and time has not yet produced his equal. 

Generations yet to come will have their 
great men and inspiring leaders, but none will 
furnish a public servant more faithful than 
was Pat Harrison or who will keep the altar 
fires more brightly burning in the temples of 
democracy. 

xII 


Frankness and simplicity were Pat Har- 
rison’s outstanding characteristics. He lived 
moderately and without any form of ostenta- 
tion. His wants were few and easily grati- 
fied. The glitter, gaiety, and glamor of social 
life in Washington touched him not at all. 
He rarely appeared at social functions and 
when he did it was usually in homes of inti- 
mate friends. Often when official duties re- 
quired him to attend large receptions and 
formal functions he went with reluctance and 
always departed early. Although long a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs he politely ignored the diplomatic set 
in Washington. He would have been warmly 
welcomed to its sccial circles where intrigue 
and polite lying is a fine art, but he did not 
care for that sort of company and declined 
invitations that others so dearly coveted. 
Only on two occasions did his towering form 
pass through doors of swanky foreign em- 
bassies. If diplomats wanted to see him, they 
had to seek his company. He counted the 
companionship of his chosen cronies and 
trusted friends more precious than all the 
pomp and ceremony that embellishes life in 
America’s most cosmopolitan city. Those who 
had the inner intimacy of his friendship 
cherished it as a priceless privilege and will 
never cease to mourn its loss. To them his 
untimely end is a major tragedy. 

Although he was an outstanding Senator 
and had a commanding figure that attracted 
instant attention anywhere, Pat Harrison 
never dressed the part. His attire was negli- 
gent almost to the point of carelessness. In 
formal morning garb or full evening dress 
that some occasions required, he was always ill 
at ease. When he needed a haircut somebody 
had to tell him about it. His first frock coat 
was worn when he delivered the keynote 
speech at the famous Democratic National 
Convention in Madison Square Garden, one 
of the most masterly and eloquent addresses 


ment after the speech. is doubt- 
ful if he ever gave more than a passing glance 
window and he never 


making and holding friends. 
meet and mingle with people. 
applause that punctuated his speeches fell 
lightly on his ears, but when the speech ended 
he was eager to get off the platform and go on 
a handshaking tour of the crowd. His hand- 
clasp had the warmth and firmness of sin- 
cerity. His active and retentive mind gave 
him a remarkable memory for names and 
faces. Even when worn and weary after a 
long day of labor, hoarse with the effort of 
outdoor speaking, he was always genial, af- 
fable, approachable, ready to lend a listening 
and sympathetic ear to the humblest con- 
stituent who had a trouble story to tell. 

He was “Pat” to everybody. Very few ad- 
dressed him as “Senator.” He was just “Pat,” 
willing to let it go at that, and always glad 
to be that way. Stilted manner or 
formal attitude was impossible in his pres- 
ence. He was completely and typically a plain 
American citizen. He wore the honors show- 
ered upon him as simply and unconsciously 
as he wore his old slouch hat. The plaudits 
his genius won made him both grateful and 
humble. Fulsome flattery never turned his 
head or altered his high sense of duty. He 
walked the paths of the mighty yet never lost 
the common touch. 

Inherent honesty, scrupulous regard for 
personal obligations, and sincerity in every 
promise were outstanding traits of Pat Har- 
rison. He had felt the pinch of poverty in 
the days of his youth, yet he never yearned 
for wealth. He was not a money maker and 
when his gentle soul slipped into the Great 
Beyond he was perhaps as poor in worldly 
goods as the day when he entered Congress. 
He could have grown rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice by prostituting his power and pres- 
tige, but he scorned the devious ways and 
shady methods by which some public men 
fatten their purses. Pat died comparatively 
poor because he preferred a good name to 
great riches. The temptations that led other 
men to barter their souls for worldly gain 
passed him by. During his several campaigns 
he never importuned his friends for contribu- 
tions or flooded the State with begging letters. 
Those who volunteered financial aid or in any 
way gave a helping hand well knew that no 
obligation could be implied thereby. Two of 
his campaigns were costly and almost impov- 
erished Pat Harrison, but he never stooped 
to peddling patronage for any form of politi- 
cal or financial support. 


xIII 


Early in his career Pat Harrison learned 
that nearly all worth-while legislation is the 
result of compromise between contending 
forces; that few laws are enacted as origi- 
nally written, and measures for the public 
welfare are strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by amendment. While he never com~- 
promised a principle or sacrificed a worthy 
cause for political expediency, the youthful 
Senator soon beeame an adept at strategy. 
When piloting a party measure through the 
tortuous channels of debate, he used gentle 
persuasion rather than the thunder of vio- 
lent controversy. Beneath his frank and dis- 
arming manner he had a fox-like cunning. 
No Member of the Senate excelled him in 
gaining points across a joint conference 
committee table when House and Senate dis- 
agreed on pending measures. He was a trader 
par excellence. 

During the long rule of the Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover regime, Pat Harrison was the 
most important keyman in the Senate. All 
Republican Members personally liked him, 
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even when he made them frantic with teas- 


sent. He well knew the impassible barrier 
between the Presidency and any party leader 
from the deep South. The heart-breaking 
experience of his colleague, Senator Oscar 
Underwocd, taught him that. But in recent 
months many serious-minded men had been 
thinking of Pat Harrison as the most eligible 
and capable man to offer for the Democratic 
nomination in 1948. 

At the beginning of the current adminis- 
tration Pat Harrison was honored with the 
high office of President pro tempore of the 
Senate. It came to him without ~eeking and 


the choice and proclaimed it as an honor 
worthily bestowed. 

On only a few occasions since January did 
Pat Harrison appear in the Presiding Officer’s 
chair. His duties as head of the Finance 
Committee kept him away from the Senate 
floor and his mind was busy with intricate 
details of framing the new revenue measure 
to finance the preparedness program when he 
was stricken with the illness that caused his 
death. 

xIV 

He’s gone now. 

“Our Pat” is no more. 

He slipped quietly through the shadows 
into the land of nevermore. 

Nothing herein written, naught in the 
millions of words penned by others, none of 
the beautiful eulogies and tender tributes 
spoken by men whose tongues will falter be- 
cause their hearts are breaking, can add one 
leaf to his laurel wreath, one star to his crown 
of glory, or one inch to his lofty eminence. 

“Our Pat” is now a part of history. 

His familiar voice that swayed millions 
with its golden eloquence and gave words the 
magic of mellow music is forever silent. 

The frail and broken bark that carried a 
tired and toil-worn soul has been wafted 
gently to a distant and unknown shore, the 
borders of which we call eternity. 

Bands of crepe enfold the Senate desk at 
which he sat and played well his appointed 
part in directing the destiny of a great Na- 
tion. Capitol guides in coming years will di- 
rect the attention of long lines of visitors to 
that desk and chair and reverently say: 
“That’s where Pat Harrison used to sit.” 

The face and form that was more familiar 
to multitudes in Washington than on the 
streets of the little town that gave him birth 
will be seen no more, but Pat Harrison will 
not be forgotten in the city where it is so 
easy to forget famous men who have played 
their parts and made their exits. Tender 
memories of the man will linger long and 
lovingly. In Washington today, despite the 
swift changes of scenery and ever-recurrent 
shift of stage settings, one hears many loving 
reminiscences of John Sharp Williams and 
they will be saying similar things about Pat 
Harrison into whose strong and eager hands 
the Sage of Cedar Grove tossed the flaming 
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torch of democracy and bade him carry it 
well. 

Biographers will strive to tell the story of 
the ambitious youth who paid his way 
through the university of his home State by 

baseball and later pitched his way 
to the heights of fame because he had the 
heart of a warrior, the soul of a crusader, 
and the rare gift of winning men with pleas- 
ing personality, power of persuasion, lofty 
character, and sincerity of purpose. May a 
gracious God grant them the inspiration to 
properly tell a dramatic story that deserves 
to rank as an epic in American history. It 
will be a colorful story of the career of a 
great man of boundless sympathy and un- 
daunted courage, a never-failing champion 
of the people’s rights, a flaming evangelist 
of imperishable party principles, an ever- 
ready defender of freedom and liberty, a 
public servant who counted no sacrifice too 
great when made in behalf of a just cause or 
worthy purpose, a man who won the love and 
admiration of an entire nation because its 
‘people had faith in his sterling integrity, 
stainless honor, and honesty of purpose. 
_ Many men of exalted minds who conse- 
crated their talents to unselfish public serv- 
ice have made their entrances and their exits 
in that historic Chamber where there is a 
vacant seat today, but none ever gave to that 
service greater personal powers, higher states- 
manship, larger sacrifices, or more boundless 
love for those whom he served than the man 
whose body, broken on the wheel of duty, will 
soon be returned to the soil from which he 
came. 

The last rites will be simple, as well befits 
a man who lived simply despite the fame he 
‘won. Perhaps at the graveside somebody will 
softly and tenderly sing, Abide With Me, a 
‘hymn he loved so well. “Life’s morning 
breaks and earth’s vain glories flee,” will be 
a fitting requiem for Pat Harrison. 

Fast-falling tears will blind the eyes of 
devoted friends when their trembling hands 
lower the casket. The voice of a servant of 
God will gently murmur, “Earth to earth, 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and all that is 
mortal of a faithful servant of the people 
will be lost to the sight of men forever. Then 
when the mourners slowly and sorrowfully 
move away from the grave they can say: 


“He rests. The world weight of the years is 
past. 
No stress of war or pain can tire him now. 
The old-time calm of thoughtful poise 
At last is on his brow. 


“And that is good to know, for else this hour 
Of death is swept in living deeds away. 
There stands till doom in death-defying 

power 
The glory of his yesterday.” 


—Frederick Sullens. 





The Contribution of the Republican 
Party to National Defense 
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oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALF M. LANDON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress delivered by former Gov. Alf M. 
Landon on October 17, 1941, at the meet- 
ing of the Second District Women’s Re- 
publican Club at Kansas City, Kans., on 
The Contribution of the Republican Party 
to National Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp. 
as follows: 


Here we are tonight, just American citizens, 
facing a situation growing worse each hour. 
We are standing on one right, and that is the 
right to speak freely as American citizens 
without being accused of playing politics. 

The dangers of our position dictate that in 
building our national defense we must waste 
no time on side issues. We must be alert 
to defend our country from destructive forces 
at home, as weil as abroad. 

The alarming failure of our defense pro- 
duction can be charged to the President’s 
unwillingness to deal candidly with the Amer- 
ican people, and to delegate authority into 
experienced hands. 

A little group of dominant New Dealers 
is using national defense as a smoke screen 
te eliminate the small businessman, concen- 
trating economic power in afew hancs. After 
that, they figure that it will be comparatively 
easy, using again the siogan, hate economic 
royalist, to insure the permanent establish- 
ment of their ideas of a collective state. 
Something like the Nazis did to Thyssen and 
his fellow industrialists. 

The President is all the time trying to 
build his political fences for 1942 and 1944, 
as illustrated by his recent magazine articles. 

While the President has repeatedly pro- 
claimed a national policy of destroying Hit- 
ler, we are unprepared for the physical fact 
of war. 

The President, step by step—through one 
subterfuge after another—has cut our ship 
of state from its moorings of early neutrality, 
and now we find ourselves in the middle 
of a Niagara, with the roar of the falls of 
war sounding ever louder in our ears. 

Above everything else, we must get up more 
steam for military-defense production. Stacy 
May, Chief of Research and Statistics for 
O. P. M., said last week: “At our present rate 
we could go on for 10 years, or perhaps in- 
definitely, without beating the Axis.” 

That is the record. And that may spell 
defeat or victory for the United States. It 
certainly means the waste of American blood, 
if our soldiers are sent into battle without 
adequate equipment and adequate training 
in the use of that equipment. The draftees 
have been in the Army 9 months, and are still 
the finest unequipped army in the world. 

For instance, there is the lack of produc- 
tion in bombers which a democratic United 
States Senator, Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, 
has been pointing out. 

Then there is the report of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, with a majority of 
Democrats. In a printed and detailed criti- 
cism this Military Affairs Committee of the 
National House of Representatives bluntly 
charges the administration with “short-sight- 
edness,” “failures,” “delays,” and “lack of co- 
ordination in various phases of our defense 
efforts.” 

Then a Democratic United States Senator 
from Missouri, Harry S. Truman, has un- 
covered the shameful waste in the construc- 
tion of Army cantonments. 

Then there is the familiar newspaper head- 
line, “Confusion existing in Washington.” 
This is because the headman is an inspiring 
exhorter but a poor executive, and is busying 
himself with political side issues that can be 
effectively used only by himself. If that kind 
of an administration is not constantly 
prodded by someone, it will not be able to 
do the job that must be done for national 
military preparedness, 
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In this menacing situation, the danger- 
ous idea that anyone who differs with Mr. 
Roosevelt on anything is indulging in snip- 
ing criticism is being carefully promulgated 
by the Democratic Natioral Committee. 

If we are to preserve the Republic at home, 
someone must carry on an unending and re- 
lentless campaign to preserve American basic 
principles in our Government itself and, also, 
against the failure of our national-defense 
program. We must not let the cry of “No 
criticism of the President” conceal the pitiful 
and tragic failure adequately to equip the 
boys we have drafted from business, schools, 
and farms of this country. 

The one thing on which there is complete 
unity is the necessity for speeding up the 
production of military arms and military 
equipment. This is the job of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, and there is increasing opinion, 
almost to the point of unanimity, that he 
is falling down on his job. 

Of course the whole conception of the job 
ahead of us has been restricted by the lulling 
promises the President has made, of “busi- 
ness as usual,” and “aid short of war,” and 
the fallacy that “on order” is practically the 
same as “on hand.” And so far, the President 
has not brought home to the American people 
the blunt truth, that the level of industrial 
output required by the menace of Hitler and 
by the President’s avowed intention to shape 
the destiny of all the world means enormous 
sacrifices and disruption of our lives. 

The belligerent and devious policies of 
the President have involved us as effectively 
as though the Neutrality Act were a mauso- 
leum of dead words. Our American soldiers 
are serving in Iceland, under a British com- 
mander, alongside British soldiers. The 
President assured us in an official message to 
Congress when our troops were sent to Ice- 
land, that the British would withdraw. 

The traveling of Americans on British 
ships, in violation of the Neutrality Act, is 
already condoned by the State Department. 

The Pink Star was a United States Gov- 
ernment-seized ship, but was in an English 
convoy under the Panamanian flag, a subter- 
fuge beneath the dignity of a mighty people. 

As he has frequently done in the past, the 
President persuaded Congress to open a door 
with legislation. Then the President, ex- 
panding the original delegation of power, 
presented Congress with the fact accom- 
plished, in much wider fields. And then 
Congress accepted the situation. 

That is exactly what those of us who op- 
posed the Lease-Lend Act said would happen. 

Let us look at a recent official message of 
the President to the Congress: “I earnestiy 
trust that the Congress will carry out the 
true intent of the Lease-Lend Act by making 
it possible for the United States to help de- 
liver the articles to those who are in a 
position effectively to use them.” 

Now, that is very definitely not what the 
Congress and the country were told was its 
“true intent” when the act was before the 
Congress. 

When testifying before the Senate commit- 
tee against the Lease-Lend Act I pointed 
out that “transfer” standing all by itself in 
the bill would very likely be construed to mean 
delivery. Senator BarKiey, the Democratic 
leader, in cross-examining me, said: “Nothing 
was farther from the minds of anybody who 
had anything to do with the omnibus author- 
ship of which you spoke than that the word 
‘transfer’ should be interpreted to mean 
physical delivery of the property across the 
seas or anywhere else.” 

Later, on the Senate floor, Senator CLiarx of 
Missouri offered an amendment to make it 
read “transfer title.” This amendment was 
accepted by Senator Grorce, then chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, in charge 
of the bill, and by Senator Barkiry. These 
stated on the Senate floor that it was not 
intended that the defense articles should be 
delivered to Britain or any other warring 
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planting the seed for the destruction of our 
Republic. Such a policy was a major factor 
in the destruction of the Republic of France. 

Regardless of how the national adminis- 
tration puts it, we are engaged in what might 
be called a bootleg form of war against the 
Axis Powers. Naturally, our punch is being 
weakened by the subterfuges in which the 
President is engaging. 

The time has come for emphasizing the 
cardinal principle of our form of popular 
government. That is, the elected represent- 
atives of the people should have some say 
on the issue of peace or war. Every attempt 
is being made by the administration to de- 
prive them of that right. 

I think it would be well, for the sake of the 
national unity we need so much and na- 
tional safety, for the President to quit look- 
ing up obscure points in the Russian Con- 
stitution and pay some attention to our own 
Constitution. 

Now, I think we should help Russia. But 
I do not think the President is doing repre- 
sentative government a service in attempting 
to paint Russia other than she is—a bloody, 
tyrannical, unfriendly, brutal, and godless 
duplicate of the Nazis. 

In our desire and, frankly, our need for 
Russian ‘success, we must be on guard against 
the danger of polluting our thinking by ac- 
cepting any unjustified friendly picture 
of Russia. Let us take a leaf from the book 
of the English, who refused recently to per- 
mit the Communist paper in England to 
resume publication, because they know the 
Communists are disloyal to England. The 
British leaders are not trying to hoodwink 
the English people. The Communists here 
are just as disloyal to America. They always 
have been and always will be. 

Another outrageous hoax on the American 
people was the aluminum crusade. People 
everywhere responded freely to the call, “Give 
your aluminumware to your country to 
make fighter planes for defense.” As Nation's 
Business says, “Everyone should know by 
now the aluminum hoax was for one pur- 
pose and no other—to instill in housewives 
the crusading spirit so essential to war mak- 
ing. As propaganda it was supurb; as an eid 
to armament it was about as practical as the 
New York air-raid-warden mobilization or 
women’s parachute rifle companies.” 

The facts of this hoax are not yet fully 
known. Only after it was over did Mayor 
LaGuardia, head of the Federal Office of 
Civilian Defense, admit that it couldn’t be 
done. According to Mr. LaGuardia, old 
aluminum is not wanted by the processing 
plants. Therefore, it is piled up in the junk 
yards. 

The danger to America in such a ghastly 
hoax is that when the people have been 
fooled by the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” when 
there is no wolf, they are apt to think that 
every leader is Just another foolish shepherd 
boy and every emergency is unreal. We 
Americans like straight shooters. We don’t 


need to be fooled or duped into making sacri- 


fices for our country. In the heart of every 
American lives the spirit of Decatur’s 
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right; but our country, right or wrong!” 
The great crime of this whole deal is that 
the people are being made to feel that they 
have no information from their on 
deception. Under the 
smokescreen of national defense a little 
group of new dealers, as I have said, are 
attempting to establish a collective state in 
America. The plight of the small business 
man in this country is partly because 
little but influential group of new 
believe his day is past. They say that he 
an economic anachronism, like the li 
stable. While saying this they are 
hand in hand with big business to make 
their words a reality. Big business fails to 
note the true reason the oil 
confiscated in Mexico. That is, if the Mexi- 
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and 160-acre tracts owned by individual 
owners, as they are in this country, there 
would not have been the expropriation by 
the Mexican Government. 

The answer that the new dealers seek to 
our mechanized industrial civilization is big 
cartels, huge private monopolies, managed by 
the state. Then comes the inevitable ap- 
pearance of the man on aorseback, who al- 
ways follows the elimination of the 80-acre 
farmer and the small business man. 

Out of this war, regardless of what our part 
in it may be, this little group of new dealers 
hope to establish, beyond repeal, their collec- 
tive state. It makes no difference to these 
new dealers if men employed by small busi- 
ness are thrown out of work and compelled 
to rely on the cold comfort of public aid. 
This only increases the number dependent 
upon the state, and thus makes easier the 
establishment of the new world order. The 
new dealers have been aided and abetted by 
some representatives of big business, who 
were thinking only of the immediate pros- 
perity of their own companies. When I 
charged some of the dollar-a-year men with 
this last February, the President said I 
sounded like a columnist. But the distress 
of the small business man has-grown steadily 
worse ever since then. He has received noth- 
ing but promises so far. His difficulties in 
obtaining material have just begun to mani- 
fest themselves. Big business should be com- 
pelled to distribute fairly its supplies of ma- 
terials which superior financial resources 
enable it to accumulate. 

In a period of vital national emergency, 
when all our efforts and all our thoughts 
should be centered on defense preparation, 
the President chooses to provoke political con- 
troversy by a series of magazine articles. In 
my judgment, he is not merely raking up 
old quarrels. He is much too smart a poli- 
tician to do that at this time just for the 
sake of his place in history. The President 
knows that, despite his promises to the peo- 
ple, we are facing a lowering standard of 
living. ‘Therefore, he must resort to his old 
tactics of stirring hate, stirring group against 
group, linking the old fight for a New Deal 
with a new world order, in order to hold his 
supporters. The President, the smartest poli- 
tician of all, is uneasy because too many of 
his erstwhile critics are supporting him now. 

There is more than one practical way of 
sabotaging a free election. The President 
has successfully applied two of them. The 
political effect on the last few elections 
through the brazen use of the W. P. A. and 
the N. Y. A. and other Government agencies 
is well known. The other way I shall take 
time to mention this evening is by getting 
the minority leaders to run interference for 
the party in power. There is a vast political 
difference between patriotic cooperation with 
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Roosevelt tries to hide behind the bushes 
while letting Republican 
ground for him. This may be an effective 
way to attain his personal ambitions, \ut it 


stant prodding and criticism and real oppo- 
sition by a minority party. 

The attempt to turn the latent desire in 
the breast of every American for national 
unity and cooperation into a “hear no evil, 
see no evil, speak no evil” of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, is a menacing threat to the United 
States. 

This is no time to be kindly and generous 
to a Chief Executive who has refused to tell 
industry or labor or even the Army and Navy 
what is or may be expected of them. Oh, yes; 
he is good at making phrases about this 
country being the arsenal of democracy. But 
after 2 years we are still too much of a 
“papier-maché” arsenal. The mass produc- 
tion of war tools, we have been repeatedly 
promised for months, is still just around the 
corner. It is not politics from without. It’s 
politics and disorganization from within the 
White House that is obstructing the maxi- 
mum production of war ecuipment. 

The need remains today, as it did 2 years 
ago, for men with knowledge of our indus- 
trial organization instead of puppets like 
Ickes and Wallace and Hopkins. In appoint- 
ing them the President ignored the good old 
American tradition that the man who knows 
the business and is doing a good job is the one 
to get results in his field. 

The President has already broken the third- 
term tradition. In 1937, the charge that he 
intended to, and would do s0, was laughed at 
as absurd and fantastic. The President 
laughed, too, but up his sleeve. Now the 
nonpartisan experienced political writers in 
Washington say that Mr. Roosevelt is seek- 
ing a fourth term. 

Therefore we have the tragedy of a Presi- 
dent selfishly playing politics and denounc- 
ing all disagreement with him as “playing 
politics” when there should be none. We 
have the tragedy of a President hiding behind 
the bushes, unwilling to call on the Ameri- 
can people for the sacrifices they must make. 
To date he is still feeding us sugar when he 
ought to be feecing us iron. 
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Yes, it is our duty, in common with others, 
to cooperate with the President. But first 
he has got to be frank and candid in telling 
the American people in what we are expected 
to cooperate. It takes two to cooperate. And 
so far the President has left the “co” out of 
cooperation. He is struggling with the inter- 
locking and conflicting difficulties of his 
specific to the American people, per- 
sonal political ambitions, and a yee 
paredness. As a result national unity an 
national preparedness suffer. 

When the administration asks for com- 
plete sacrifice of all citizens, there is no need 
for anyone to doubt what the answer of the 
American people will be. 

I do not believe that anyone has any doubt 
about the real situation in America. But if 
they do have, they should disabuse their 
minds quickly. When the shooting starts, 
interventionists, noninterventionists, and 
isolationists will carry arms and give their 
lives, wherever necessary. 

That has always been the American way. 

While the” administration is asking for 
unity, it owes the obligation to at least set 
the example of subordinating all side issues 
and all politics to the job of national defense. 

Roosevelt and Wallace and Ickes and Hop- 
kins, and a little handful of men interested 
in building a political machine, are taking 
outrageous advantage of our patriotic emo- 
tion of concern for the future of the Repub- 
lic both at home and abroad. 

It is the duty of Republican speakers not 
to kowtow to that kind of leadership: It is 
the duty as well as the right of Republican 
speakers to tell the country when and where 
they think the administration is wrong. Re- 
gardless of the effect upon their own politi- 
cal future, that is the duty they owe their 
country. . 

It is by such meetings as this tonight that 
the ideals of a free people and purposes of & 
free election are maintained and preserved. 
We meet as Republicans. But we are, first, 
Americans. 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an address which 
I delivered last evening in Philadelphia, 
Pa., before the Metal Treating Institute, 
Inc., on the subject of bottlenecks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am very happy to be your guest here this 
evening, happy to comply with the request of 
your distinguished president, “Uncle Charlie” 
Wesley, and discuss with you briefly the sub- 
ject of bottlenecks. I understand you have 
reelected Charles I. Wesley of my State presi- 
dent of your association. You have honored 
him and honored yourselves by this act, 

You are a vital group for the defense of 
this Nation—you men who belong to the 


Metal Treating Institute. There isn’t a 
plane, or a ship, or a tank, but what you have 
had a vital part in building the same. 

To understand the bottlenecks that are 
in evidence everywhere now, we must go 
back a few years. Every condition we ob- 
serve now can be traced to the failure of our 
managers in Government to exercise com- 
mon prudence, practical common sense, 
foresight. 

When the war struck in September 1939— 
and our managers in Government for years 
had been advised of its approach, advised by 
their intelligence department and by their 
consuls and ambassadors—America was in 
the same position that the other democracies 
of the world were in. We were lulled to sleep 
by the platitudes and the generalities, by the 
wishful thinking and dreams of our leaders. 
As a consequence, this Nation really didn’t 
know anything about its own inventories. 
This Nation had no powder-manufacturing 
plants. It really had no arsenals of any con- 
sequence. The muckrakers and the im- 
practical and unrealistic politicians had done 
their job well, literally falling into the 
scheme of Hitler. 

There are many kinds of sabotage, but the 
one Hitler developed to the nth degree was 
to get a nation to devitalize itself. He saw 
that here in America, because of the sabotage 
ideas that were abroad, he did not have to 
do much work here. He saw how unprepared 
we were. He knew that our leaders had no 
grasp of the changing world. He saw that 
our military men were asleep at the switch. 
He saw that this Nation’s rulers were talking 
about less and less work, more and more 
spending; and all of this created the bottle- 
necks we have today. It was indeed a bottle- 
neck created by “little brains.” 

Then the war flashed upon us and our man- 
agers in Government were stampeded, hur- 
ried us into this and that. And who are these 
managers? Most of them never ran a shop, 
never hired men, never built anything— 
theorists, magic workers, dreamers, and some 
charlatans. With the pressure of events, with 
the men of this character at the controls, no 
wonder everywhere bottlenecks develop, no 
wonder that today we are just getting into 
production—and have no defense (except on 
the sea)—when we should have been into 
production a year and a half ago. These 
managers talk now about a world holocaust, 
the fire spreading to these shores, and they 
forget that from 1935 until the fall of France 
that nation worked 40 hours a week and Ger- 
many worked 80 hours a week. France per- 
mitted the politicians and its weak leaders to 
build internal barriers between classes. 
France talked of leisure and ease. Germany 
tightened her belts and got into production. 
France had no production. 

I heard Mr. Nelson the other day say they 
Were now about to complete an inventory of 
all our basic metals. Had there been vision 
in our leadership that would have been done 
before the war struck. We would have known 
where we were at, but impractical men just 
don’t have the vision to handle practical af- 
fairs. I know there is a place for the dreamer, 
but that place isn’t at the head of a great in- 
dustry or a great nation when action is re- 
quired. 

The real bottlenecks of today are caused 
by: 
1. The lack of understanding, the lack of 
vision, impracticality. 

2. The failure to put into operation the 
ordinary basic principles of business. 

3. The use of scatterbrains instead of hard- 
headed brains to manage and solve hard- 
headed problems, 

4. The failure to initiate common sense 
methods of industry and thrift. 

In the tense days before the Civil War it 
was a familiar Washington joke that, if a boy 
threw a stone at a dog on Pennsylvania 
Avenue he would hit three brigadier generals. 
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Today if that same boy would throw a 
stone on Pennsylvania Avenue, he would hit 
at least two dollar-a-year men and a few 
O. P. M. officials. 

Washington, at one time a charming 
southern city nestling on the Potomac, is 
today America’s No. 1 boom town—a boom 
town which, in a sense, is today the Capital 
of the world. 

According to a recent survey, it spends 
about $175,000,000 a day. If it keeps on spend- 
ing at this rate, something like $63,8'75,000,000 
will have been spent by this time next year. 

We are told that about 45,000 people a day 
pour into Washington on defense business, 
and about 1,000 people arrive in Washington 
by plane each day. Some of them leave town 
the next day with contracts and high hopes, 
and some of them leave hopelessly bewildered 
by Washington red tape. 

From May of 1940 to May of 1941, Govern- 
ment workers were arriving in Washington at 
the rate of 3,000 a week. Washington today 
is teeming with Government workers, de- 
fense experts, military men, strategists, prop- 
agandists, lobbyists, social climbers, and 
every conceivable kind of expert in every con- 
ceivable line—except possibly government. 

Washington is a constantly shifting scene, 
with the men who head a department one 
day being shifted to another division the next 
day, so that anyone who has been in Washing- 
ton over 30 days is a veteran. 

Washington traffic is an unbelievable 
chaos. Rents are skyrocketed; hotels are 
jammed to the doors; the cost of living in 
Washington has zoomed upward 15 percent. 

In the first 7 months of this year, accord- 
ing to one writer, there were more telephones 
installed in Washington than in the entire 
preceding year. There are about 1,800,000 
local calls made every day—and that is more 
than 4,000 more than were made in 1940. 
There are more than 24,000 long-distance calls 
each day—and that is more than twice as 
many as in the same period in 1940. 

Everywhere in defense offices, there are 
signs stating “Time is short,” but business- 
men from all over America who journey to 
Washington find that it sometimes takes a 
great deal of time to accomplish anything, 
once they have arrived. 

In some respects the Washington situation 
teday is like the story of the colored man 
who asked his friend: 

“How's business, Sam?” 

Sam replied, “Lawdy man, business am 
shore good. Ah bought a mule fo’ $10, 
Swapped it fo’ a bicycle, swapped that fo’ a 
mangle iron, swapped de mangle iron for a 
bedstead, and ah sold de bedstead for $10.” 

“But yo’ ain’t made nothing on de turne 
over.” 

“No; dat’s right, but look at de business 
ah’s done.” 

Washington today is a scene of chaos and 
confusion, though I believe that slowly a 
more orderly pattern is emerging out of our 
defense effort. 

I want it distinctly understood that I am 
not a defeatist. Any criticisms I make of 
the defense program are made in the most 
constructive spirit. While I point out cer- 
tain deficiencies in this program, I also want 
it understood that I recognize the tremen- 
dous achievements which have been made. 

I think in all fairness we must state that 
those achievements have largely been made 
through the efforts of industry itself. Amer- 
ican initiative and American resourcefulness 
have always done a great job, and in this 
emergency, as in every previous emergency, 
they have performed industrial miracles, and 
the extent and scope of those miracles will 
continue to increase. 

It is necessary, however, for us to remember 
that this defense program has scrapped the 
entire industrial mobilization experience of 
the first World War. That experience dem- 
onstrated that we needed a unified, coordi- 
nated and centralized program for our in- 
dustrial mobilization. 
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When my gocd friend, Charies Wesley, of 
Milwaukee, telegraphed with reference to 
your meeting, he suggested I talk on defense- 
program bottlenecks. That is a very intrigu- 
ing title, and I think if I were to reduce 
this entire discussion to one brief line, I 
cou'd honestly state that our defense bottle- 
neck has been a bottleneck in brains. You 
know the situation—a job to do and no one in 
sight to tend to it. You remember the Mil- 
waukee saying, “Aber brains er hat nichts.” 

As a matter of factual record, and not as 
a partisan comment, I think it is fair to 
state that this administration has never been 
noted particularly for its friendliness toward 
an understrnding of business and industrial 
problems. In the Washington set-up, from 
January 1933 on, practical men, men who 
could accomplish constructive things, men 
who could build, were not wanted, hence 
the situation we found ourselves in when the 
war broke. 

Throughout the business world, there is a 
fairly general impression that this adminis- 
tration has frequently adopted an attitude 
which would ultimately result in the strangu- 
lation of free enterprise and American initia- 
tive in this country, in order that the New 
Deal could be imposed cn this country. 

The defense job is primarily a job which 
calls for good executive management, under- 
standing, and common sense; not pipe 
dreams. It is primarily a job which calls for 
an efficient, businesslike approach. It is 
primarily a job which calls for dec‘sive, 
clearly defined policies and definite objec- 
tives. It is a job which American initiative 
is well equipped to perform. It is a job which 
American management and American labor 
are equipped to perform. But they are 
equipped to perform the job only if govern- 
ment does not hamstring them by inefficient 
and muddled governmental management. 

Let me make it clear that I am not now 
speaking of the administration’s foreign pol- 
icy. Whether you agree or disagree with the 
administration’s foreign policy, it must be 
obvious that any polic,, in order to be effec- 
tive, must be efficiently and successfully 
administered. 

This administration has never been noted 
for its effectiveness in administering any law. 
One of the gravest deficiencies in govern- 
ment in recent years has been an inability 
to edminister efficiently. 

Washington has been overrun with theo- 
rists and ivory-tower star-gazers, but there 
has been a dearth of men in this administra- 
tion who were doers in the creative sense. 
There has been a dearth of businessmen— 
men with vision and common sense. 

And so I repeat, that in the original plan- 
ning cf this defense program, there has been 
a bottleneck in brains. Fortunately some 
business brains have been drafted to serve 
our defense effort. They have not been per- 
mitted the degree of management control 
which they should have had and their au- 
thority has been sharply restricted and di- 
vided, but at least their services are being 
utilized on an increasingly large scale, and 
to that degree our defense production is 
being accelerated. 

In the decade beginning in 1930 the Joint 
Army and Navy Munitions Board studied the 

roblem of industrial mobilization. Their 
plans emphasized the need for an integrated 
administrative mechanism to carry on this 
mobilization. They also emphasized the ne- 
cessity for creating a temporary separate 
egency to conduct the management of our 
defense effort so that it could be terminated 
after the emergency had passed. It is ap- 
parent that when all defense efforts are 


vested in existing agencies, it may be diffi- 
cult to terminate their activities at the con- 
clusion of the emergency. 

Let me make it clear that Iam not making 
and do not propose to make any partisan 
speech here today. You and I are all con- 
cerned with seeing that America gets the 


finest kind of defense, as efficiently and as 
as it can be organized. 
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tions. 

Early in August of 1939 a War Resources 
Board was created. That seemed to be a 
hopeful sign that we would have an indus- 
trial mobilization plan. It was created as a 
civilian advisory board to the Joint Army 
and Navy Munitions Board. Somewhere 
along the line, however, this Board was dis- 
credited and on November 24, 1939, the Board 
made its final report and was subsequently 
unofficially disbanded. Though there were 
some temporary steps in the interval it was 
not until May 25, 1940, that the Chiet Ex- 
ecutive established the Office for Emergency 
Management in the Executive Office. 

This organization did not function actively 
but subsequently developed into a kind of 
over-all administrative framework for the de- 
fense organization. 

On May 28, 1940, the Chief Executive cre- 
ated the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense. This Advisory Commis- 
sion was to “coordinate and organize the Na- 
tion’s resources of men and materials for 
defense.” It was primarily an advisory body. 
It had no direct power. It had no direct 
duties. It had no chairman. Its work was 
not coordinated. 

On June 27, 1940, the Chief Executive 

established a subordinate body—the Office 
for Coordination of National Defense Pur- 
chases. Donald Nelson was appointed as Co- 
ordinator, and he was given the job of bring- 
ing about efficiency and economy in pur- 
chasing. (I believe he should have had the 
job 2 years before. He is a good man.) 
Other agencies and divisions were organized 
during 1940 to perform other functions in 
connecticn with the emergency defense pro- 
gram. 
On October 21, 1940, by an Executive order 
of the President, the Chief Executive ap- 
proved the creation of a Priorities Board, 
and in December the Board’s authority over 
priorities was extended to the determination 
of priorities. Throughout the last half of 
1940, the Advisory Commission was the domi- 
nant group in the defense program. It did 
a@ great deal of work to award defense con- 
tracts and to begin production. That group, 
however, was not properly organized, and it 
didn’t have enough power to administer or 
to coordinate its program. It was not a com- 
pletely effective organization. By December 
of 1940 it was apparent that the Commission 
set-up was no longer adequate. Reorgani- 
zation was begun, and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management was created in the Office 
for Emergency Management. 

Mr. Knudsen was appointed as Director 
General, and Sidney Hillman as Associate 
Director General. 

The primary purpose of this group was to 
increase and accelerate the rate of produc- 
tion of materials for national defense and 
to coordinate the defense activities of gov- 
ernment. This plan was obviously an im- 
provement over the Advisory Committee 
plan, though it still did not achieve direct 
administrative action. It was created by an 
Executive order and had no direct statutory 
powers. 

It is not my purpose to discuss with you 
the involved internal organization of the 
Office of Production Management with which 
you are undoubtedly familiar; maybe some of 
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paired purchasing power. Today, small busi- 
ness faces annihilation by the defense pro- 
gram itself—a paradox in a boom pericd. 
Small business is the very heart of all busi- 
ness in America. Some of these small con- 
cerns are engaged in production which can- 


must be made if they are to survive. 

Small business, however, has not been get- 
ting its proportionate share of defense con- 
tracts or defense subcontracts. Smail busi- 
ness has been suffering disproportionately 
because of the curtailment in the produc- 
tion of civilian goods. There is a possibility 
that there may be widespread unemployment 
in civilian industries through defense priori- 
ties. 

The chief criticisms and the chief bottle- 
necks in the defense program have been its 
complexity, its slowness, and its duplication. 
The priorities system is a good example of 
complexity in government. 

As you know, you can get industry-wide 
priorities. There is a priority critical list. 
There are blanket priority ratings. There are 
individual preference ratings. There are 
project-priority ratings, and there are de- 
fense-supply ratings. The average firm has 
to employ at least one man to handle these 
priorities, and the Office of Production Man- 
agement has been forced to set up a school 
for the explanation of its own system. 

There is a great deal of duplication. There 
has been duplication between the O. P. M. 
and the O. P. A.C. S. There are five different 
construction authorities. There are four ma- 
terials sections, and the procurement author- 
ity is divided in innumerable ways. 

It cannot be denied also that the defense 
program has been slow. Our program of stcck 
piling strategic material has lagged—even 
during the period when there was enough 
shipping available to have accelerated the 
pace of the program. 

The rules for making business cooperation 
in defense easier have not been created rapid- 
ly. The amortization law is a splendid ex- 
ample of this. The antitrust revision is an- 
other example. The average businessman,.in 
view of the Supreme Court decision on the 
Madison Oil case, was very dubious about 
cooperating whether the Government ap- 
proved or not. For all they knew, their co- 
operation might turn out to be punishable 
under the provisions of the Sherman Act. 
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The amortization provisions have been 
cumbersome and it is only in recent weeks 
that efforts have been made to revise them. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply has been charged with ham- 

the movement of an ample supply of 
scrap. The Office of Price Administration 
and Civilian Supply has created a number of 
legal difficulties for firms all over the country. 

In general it is felt in Washington that 
there is a bitter struggle between left-wing 
and right-wing political forces for the con- 
trol of defense agencies. It has been charged 
that the R. E. A. has paralleled private power 
lines, even though metals were scarce. 

We entered the second year of our arma- 
ment program with supplies of manganese and 
chrome ore at only one-fifth of the amount 
needed for a 2-year military stock pile. Our 
rubber stock pile is only adequate for about 
6 months. Our tin supplies aren’t much bet- 
ter. We have about 1 year’s supply of tung- 
sten and we have only a few months’ supply 
of mica, mercury, cork, and manila fiber, and 
you gentlemen know better than I how defi- 
cient our stock piles of copper or nickel are. 

The defense agencies have been remiss in 
expanding raw material production. The 
original estimates on the amount of raw ma- 
terial needed for the defense program were 
way off and completely inadequate. It takes 
steel to make steel. Now, at last, the Office 
of Preduction Management has decided that 
it must be done and they are undertaking 
a 15,000,000-ton steel capacity enlargement. 

That inadequacy was just as apparent 6 
months ago as it is today and nothing has 
happened in the last year to alter the picture. 
The plain fact is that we were tardy in doing 
this job. 

These deficiencies, this lack of imagina- 
tion, dates back for some years. I am: seri- 
ously concerned with the fact that this ad- 
ministration did not remedy these defects 
whe the defense program began I spoke on 
the floor of the United States Senate on 
April 7, 1939, with reference to the necessity 
os accumulating certain of these strategic 
materials. Now, at last, when these steps are 
being taken, the task is much more difficult— 
first, because there is now some shortage of 
shipping, and, secondly, because there is some 
danger to shipping. 

I think that the new Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board can remedy some of these 
deficiencies. 

We could discuss these details for hours, 
but the fact remains that after all our many 
weary months of defense preparation there is 
still no head to the defense organizaticn. 
‘here is still no one man bossing the job. 
There is still no complete coordination. 

There is no real chief of staff. There is still 
duplication and there is still confusion. 

The most recent example of that was the 
question of inflation. Mr. Roosevelt has pub- 
licly expressed one set of views. Mr. Eccles, 
the head of the Federal Reserve Board, has 
expressed another set. 

Today our American system of free enter- 
prise is probably in a kind cf no man’s land, 
a twilight zone, where the future of that sys- 
tem will be dependent to a large degree on 
what happens at the present time. 

Our problem now is to see that we create 
the finest kind of a defense program with- 
out crucifying free enterprise. 

I want to make it clear that while I have 
been outspoken in my criticisms of the de- 
fense program—I have every faith in its 
ultimate success. There has been great con- 
fusion and there has probably been great 
waste, but there have also been great strides 
forward. 

I cannot agree with those who believe 
that we need the equivalent of a totalitarian 
government to create an impervious defense. 
I cannot agree to the idea that human lib- 
erties must be sacrificed and that the state 
must be made the complete master in order to 
create a defense bulwark. 


After all, the hardy men and women who 
pushed our border toward the west were 
not totalitarians. The men who spanned the 
Nation with a ribbon of steel and laced the 
mountains and the prairies with paved roads— 
those men were not totalitarians. The men 
who created in tuis country the greatest 
progress that any nation has seen since the 
beginning of time—those men were not to- 
talitarians. 

The men who gave America its great in- 
ventions, its great system of education, its 
ideals, and its hopes—these men were not 
totalitarians. The men who created this 
country, the men who carved it from the 
wilderness in a century and a half—these 
men were not totalitarians. 

These men believed in a republic, in a 
democracy, and they believed in free enter- 
prise. 

I believe in the efficiency of our way of life. 
In the last World War, we launched a ship 
a day. We did it with a democratic system. 
We have given our people more bread, more 
cash in the bank, more freedom, more of 
almost anything that can be named, than 
any other system of government since the be- 
ginning of time. 

I believe in our system, and I believe that 
our defense effort must eventually be suc- 
cessful if we utilize American initiative and 
American free enterprise to its fullest ca- 
pacity. 





The Sugar Restriction 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LABOR RECORD 


Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Lift the Sugar Restriction,” ap- 
pearing in the August 1941 issue of the 
Labor Record, of New Orleans, La., be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Labor Record of New Orleans, La., 
for August 1941] 


LIFT THE SUGAR RESTRICTION 


The growing of sugarcane and the produc- 
tion of raw and refined sugar has long been 
hampered in Louisiana and other States. 

With European and Asiatic countries at 
war today, there will be, without question of 
doubt, an acute sugar shortage which will 
result im exorbitant prices and _ severe 
rationing. 

The Washington powers have long deprived 
us the right to plant more cane and beets on 
an increased-acreage basis because of the false 
belief that our “good neighbor” relations will 
be endangered. We have always been a 
stanch advocator of the good-neighbor 
policy, but we are stanchly opposed to a sugar- 
curtailment law or price fixing at these times 
when our every resource should be used to 
help supply the sugar demands of the United 
States and our allies. 

Sugar has always been one of the vital 
needs of the American public, and the princi- 
pal agricultural pursuit of several States. In 
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normal times this community has been one 
of the largest sellers in the line of food prod- 
ucts. At this time when war is spread far 
and wide, sugar is supplying the energy 
needed by men on the battlefield and in de- 
fense plants. After the war is over the task 
of feeding the exhausted nations will remain 
with us, and as usual sugar in great quanti- 
ties wlil be needed to supply the demand. 
It is high time that Washington realizes our 
tial resources and give us the green 
light to plant and refine to capacity so that a 
serious sugar shortage will be averted. 





Columbus Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS MALONEY, OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
address which I gave on Columbus Day, 
October 12, at New Britain, Conn., the 
occasion being the dedication of a monu- 
ment to the memory of Christopher 
Columbus. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This occasion marks the four hundred and 
forty-ninth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. That 
brave mariner and courageous navigator be- 
lieved he was en route to Cathay, and neigh- 
boring lands, and finding a short cut or di- 
rect route to its treasures No one in Genoa, 
or Europe, or the Old World, knew of the land 
which is America, but they did have a knowl- 
edge of the rich lands to the west of them, 
and Christopher Columbus, almost alone, be- 
lieved that he could reach those treasure spots 
which one of his courageous countrymen, 
Marco Polo, had visited 200 years earlier. 

Little did Columbus realize that he would 
find his path to the west interrupted by an 
unknown land, or that he was destined to 
locate, and to find for his sponsors, the great- 
est treasure on all the globe. None had an 
idea of the fact that there was hidden behind 
the veil the richest land in the universe. He 
found it nearly 500 years ago, and for all of 
the years since that time there has been an 
ever-rising light to show men the way to a 
greater freedom. 

For long years after the discoverer’s first 
trip to the new land, westward travel was 
slow—but as men from the Old World slowly 
came to realize the extent of the beauties and 
richness of the New World, the travel west- 
ward increased. Minor wars, a division of 
ownership of what is now America, and other 
factors, delayed progress considerably for 
much longer than a century. We better un- 
derstand America from the sixteenth century 
forward—when America was rediscovered—so 
to speak, and when men and women in dis- 
tinguished groups, abandoned their ties with 
Europe, and European countries, to live in a 
land where they might worship God in their 
own way, and find economic opportunity, and 
that complete freedom of life which had not 
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then come—nor has yet come—to certain 
parts of the Old World. 

For more than a century and a half now the 
dream of the after-Columbus founders has 
been a reality. More than 150 years ago the 
people of this part of the New World—what 
is now the United States, and our country— 
banded together in a union of States, and 
under a Constitution, that has endured as 
the outstanding pattern of government. At 
times the Union of States and the freedom 
esteblished here has suffered threat. On a 
few occasions the new land temporarily ling- 
ered in the shadows, but the courage and 
vision of the builders was never diminished 
or impaired. The new people and the new 
land ever went forward. Opportunity was 
always here. There was always at hand the 
chance for advancement, and the ownership 
of property, and complete freedom under the 
law, which is necessary for the development 
of civilization and the preservation of the 
dignity of human beings. While during the 
pericds of uncertainty there were some who 
entertained doubt of America’s future, there 
were always enoiigh forward and far-seeing 
Americans to keep this rich land of ours on 
the forward march. 

And now, as we approach the period of 
500 years after—America and the Western 
Hemisphere are faced with another and a 
greater peril. 

While there are some who are seemingly 
unaware of the peril, and cannot bring them- 
selves to believe that danger exists, others 
among us do realize that the pagan forces 
which drove men from the Old World during 
the last centuries are again, and with great 
force and fury, bent on an evil mission. 
There is a danger to our institutions and 
traditions. There is a threat to civilization, 
and freedom, and the dignity of man. There 
are those who cast evil eyes and covetous 
glances on the treasures of America, and 
who would take away all that we have ac- 
cumulated, and built up, in the years since 
the man from Genoa sailed west. 

At this moment the fury of despotic dic- 
tators in the Old World brings us to a reali- 
zation that there is never an altogether easy 
way. They make us aware that if we would 
keep what we have builded, we must be pre- 
pared to defend it, with our lives if need be, 
and they bring us to a clear understanding 
that the world is smaller, and that the long 
voyage of Columbus is but a day’s travel, as 
the result—very largely the result—of the in- 
ventive genius of the freemen to whom his 
courage and vision gave a new home. 

Our Nation is engaged in its greatest task. 
We have heretofore come face to face with 
the danger from across the seas, but we are 
now confronted—as all of us should know— 
with our greatest test. The stake in the 
present situation is the preservation of civili- 
zation. If the rest of the world goes down, 
under the onslaught of European war lords, 
it is hardly within the realm of reason that 
we can continue to enjoy life and the feeling 
of security that we have known. Already 
millions of peace-loving people have been 
overcome. Great nations have been crushed. 
Properties and human beings are being de- 
stroyed. Nothing is so cheap as human life, 
and the light of civilization over almost all 
of the rest of the world is burning low. From 
the Arctic Circle to the south of the Equator, 
men and women are wandering aimlessly— 
and most of them without much hope—and 
once more they are looking from the east and 
the west toward America with hope and with 
a prayer that we may again cast rays of light 
into the darkness. 

If we maintain the courage of Columbus, 
and hold the faith of our American founding 
fathers, we will not only restore and reestab- 
lish peace here, but we will be the guiding 
influence, with God's help, that will bring 
freedom over the world. The record of the 
life of Columbus, a poor boy from the social 
nowhere, should, on this occasion, strengthen 


our courage and give us confidence in our 
future. He sailed when the seas were free, 
and it is part of our duty to keep them free. 
He braved the 
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challenge, and will help those who are figh 
to turn back the evil forces, and evil- 
men, who would extend their power by brute 
force and the violence of the sword. ' 

On his uncertain voyage, Columbus suffered 
to some extent because of the faltering faith 
of some members of his crew. On uncertain 
days and nights he kept alive the faith with 
which his men were endowed by pointing to 
the evidence of God’s presence. He showed 
them the beauties of God’s handiwerk in the 
heavens, and he called them to prayer, and 
through his faith his leadership prevailed, 
and he came safely to the new land. 

Surely we will—all of us—recapture and 
revitalize the faith of the great explorer 
who gave us a rich wilderness, and we will 
renew the faith of our American founding 
fathers, who carved cut of that -wilderness 
a@ great nation, and in it established insti- 
tutions and traditions which have contrib- 
uted so much to man’s enlightenment and 
comfort and happiness. 

It was a growing love of freedom, and a 
determination to make the most of it, that 
compelled the founders of our Republic to 
move forward (when adversity came) and 
to overwhelm the hazards and the darkness. 

It is but a coincidence that we gather on 
the Sabbath to pay tribute to Columbus. 
Elsewhere in the world there are some 
where men do not know that this is a day 
of devotion—or what day it is. - Elsewhere 
in the world men are denied the right to 
meet as we do—in freedom and in worship. 
Elsewhere men and women are today in 
tears. In some places men are fighting for 
their lives, and their homes, and their chil- 
dren. They live under the same stars, look 
up to the same God, and silently pray that 
our understanding and our helpfulness will 
carry them through. 

Just so soon as all of our people realize 
that we cannot continue to enjoy the bless- 
ings we have known without being prepared 
to fight for them, just so soon will we make 
a contribution to the peace which must 
come. In other lands this afternoon there 
are good people, and able people, who have 
lost their property and their right to speak 
aloud and freely. Their homes have been 
violated and their loved ones abused. There 
can be no compromise with such a condition. 
It is not possible to live decently if there be 
an attempt to compromise right with wrong, 
or heaven with hell. 

There can only be one right way, and by the 
decision of our Government, and the will of 
our people, we have taken sides. Should we 
fail—but we cannot fail—we could look for- 
ward to no better future than living in an 
armed camp—surrounded by enemy forces, 
and committed to an economy that our people 
might refuse to endure. We must go forward, 
with the rapid building of ships, and guns, 
and tanks, and planes, for those peoples 
abroad, suffering aggression, and determined 
to maintain the way of life which God prom- 
ised to men of good will. 

We will enjoy God’s goodness just so long 
as we deserve it—and we shall not deserve it 
if we turn our backs upon men of our kind, 
and men and women who have been grateful 
for God’s goodness, and are making a fight 
for the preservation of their God-given heri- 


tage. 
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Social Insecurity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, Octcber 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND MOLEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there was 
once a man rated by the present admin- 
istration as one of the great “brain trust- 
ers” of his day. His name was Raymond 
Moley, but he walked the plank. No 
longer is he among the mighty. How- 
ever, he edits a great magazine called 
Newsweek. In the issue of October 20, 
1941, under his usual title “Perspective,” 
he writes a very interesting and chal- 
lenging reply to the President’s recent 
ideas on social security. The subject of 
this article is Social Insecurity. I ask 
that Mr. Moley’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Newsweek for October 20, 1941] 
PERSPECTIVE—SOCIAL INSECURITY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Once there was a man who spent so much 
time planning for the future security of his 
family that he neglected his work and lost 
his job. So, although the future was covered 
by insurance, annuities and what not, the 
man no longer had the means of keeping up 
his payments. In search of many individual 
securities, he neglected the source of the 
whole family’s security. And nokody had any 
security. 

Once upon a time a nation had a govern- 
ment which set out to make secure the future 
of every one of its citizens. It was a warm- 
hearted government. But it found, in the 
end, that, for all its preoccupation with what 
it called social security, it had failed to 
provide the foundations of security. It found 
that it had failed to protect the value of its 
money and that high prices were threatening 
the savings of all its people. It found that 
the nation itself was imperiled from without. 
It found that it was unprepared to defend 
itself from that peril. It found that in the 
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search for millions of little securities, it had 
neglected the security of the nation. For its 
social security was not rooted in an exist- 
ing national security. 

Our social-security system is, obviously, 
not social security. It is an elaborate net- 
work of insurance, benefits and gratuities, 
which relates exclusively to millions of indi- 
viduals. The word “social” is a favorite with 
reformers and is applied indiscriminately to 
everything they like, usually without sense or 
meaning. In the case of social security it is 
more than meaningless; it is seriously mis- 
leading. It has resulted in misapprehensions 
so grave that such a program as that recently 
proposed by the President is possible. 

The proposal is justified by its advocates on 
three grounds: that it will be a deterrent to 
inflation and a cushion against the post-war 
deflation; that it is wise to make social-se- 
curity coverage as wide as possible not only 
in terms of persons enrolled but in terms 
of types of coverage afforded; and that fed- 
eralization will equalize the benefits of the 
system to individuals. 

Let’s consider first the inflation-deflation 
argument. At the core of that contention 
is the belief that increasing contributions to 
the system now would drain off purchasing 
power. That is true enough. But so would 
excise and income taxes. Congress has recog- 
nized that fact specifically in its last tax bill. 
So has the Government’s chief fiscal officer 
in his testimony on that bill. Excise or in- 
come taxes have always been the remedy in 
such circumstances. They are the indicated 
remedy to which the Government would like 
to resort further now. Failure to resort to 
them can be traced only to the political 
desire to make taxes more palatable by call- 
ing them by other names. 

Now the moment you begin to consider 
social security not as a system of individual 
savings supplemented by government bene- 
fits but as a mechanism for scraping off the 
tops of booms and filling up the bottoms 
of depressions, both your objectives and the 
system you have set up to carry them out 
become hopelessly confused. Then, what 
begins as genuine savings and bounties 
becomes merely an elaborate credit opera- 
tion. Then, what started out as saving for 
the rainy day is really revealed as a chimeri- 
cal attempt to collect some clouds to keep 
things from getting too dry. Then, what 
your complicated system really comes down 
to is the use of taxes to keep purchases down 
at one time and the use of donations to 
keep them up at another, which is some- 
thing quite unlike the social-security scheme 
even as the American people now understand 
it. 

There is one more point here. This scheme 
involves a tax not on the employer’s profits 
but on his costs, regardless of profits and 
losses. That is wholly inequitable. Worse 
still, it will drive to the wall those innumera- 
ble concerns that are now in real difficulties 
because they are threatened by shortages of 
materials. It would be a strange kind of 
security that seriously increased unemploy- 
ment. 

The second argument, the argument that 
it is desirable to extend the coverage and the 
types of benefit offered under our social- 
security system, is an appealing one. Doubt- 
less many groups that are not included 
should be. Unquestionably it would be a 
fine thing to insure people against sickness 
and permanent disability. But consider 
what we were attempting to do in the first 
place in setting up our system, consider how 
well we have succeeded, and consider our 
situation now, before we decide to extend 
what we have already done. If we consider 
those things, we begin to see that we would 
not now be threatened by inflation—against 
which we are now asked to take new social- 
security measures—if, for many years past 
our National Budget had been in balance, 
Plainly, so long as it was out of balance, our 


gered. When deficits undermine the credit 
structure on which all guaranties of security 
rest, we cannot have security. The current 
threat of inflation is the proof of that fact. 

Is this, then, the time to extend further 
the benefits and burdens of the system—now 
when our own critical defense effort and our 
loans and gifts to our foreign friends are 
subjecting our resources to strains they have 
never been called upon to bear before? Until 
we have some vague idea about how much 
of a burden the national income can stand 
and the size of the load we are going to put 
on the future, until we can foresee the day 
when the costs of these terrible months can 
be paid off, let us not deceive ourselves with 
pathetic and vain efforts to buttress indi- 
vidual securities when the security of all is 
shaken. 

Finally, it is argued that our social security 
system should be federalized in order to equal- 
ize the benefits of the system to individuals. 
It is true that, on the unemployment-bencfit 
side of social insurance, some States pay as 
high as $16 a week, some as low as $2; that 
some pay benefits as long as 26 weeks, while 
the average is only 10 weeks. In the Federal- 
State matching of old-age benefits, the old 
folks get vastly more in some States than in 
others. Such inequalities arise because the 
States differ in ability to pay benefits, differ 
in standards of living, or differ in their ideas 
of what government should do for the unem- 
ployed and aged. 

But we live under a system of government 
in which States retain specific powers and the 
Federal Government exercises specific powers. 
There are bound to be differences under such 
a system. Some States have better schools 
than others, but we have not yet decided to 
federalize our schools. Some States are 
poorer than others. That is inevitable. Some 
States choose to keep taxes lower than others. 
That is their right. American democracy does 
not mean equality of status. It means equal- 
ity of opportunity. To seize the accumula- 
tion of some States to give benefits to less 
provident States is not only a violation of 
the principle of our whole system of govern- 
ment but an act of gross injustice. That this 
injustice is not going to be borne in silence 
is suggested by the fact that a stiff protest 
has already come from the administrator of 
the Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation. Ohio’s balance with the Social Se- 
curity Board is $206,781,298.06. On the basis 
of present rates of payment, this would run 
the State system for 8 years. The people of 
the State may well ask whether this money 
shall be taken and handed over to the people 
of less provident States. ; 

Congress has a way of studying when it 
should act and acting when it should study. 
Here is a case where extended study is in 
order. Action would be foolish and dan- 
gerous. 





Unite Behind Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JOSH LEE OF 
OKLAHOMA 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 


genuine security has always been endan- | mous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp an address, entitled “Unite Be- 
hind Our Foreign Policy,” delivered by 
me on October 9 and broadcast over the 
facilities of the National Broadcasting 
Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the air, the most 
important point to consider in the foreign 
policy of the United States is to preserve our 
liberty. If we lose our liberty, then nothing 
else matters. Therefore, the preservation of 
our freedom is the factor of prime importance. 
Next to that in importance is to keep America 
out of war. In other words, the preservation 
of peace is secondary only to the preservation 
of liberty. 

Our policy of aid to the Allies has greatly 
increased our security and, at the same time 
decreased as much as possible the chances 
of war. For by strengthening the Allies we 
have maintained a barrier between ourselves 
and war. 

Tonight while I speak to you, that barrier 
is threatened. Hitler’s soldiers have blasted 
their way to the very gates of Moscow. In 
this, as in each preceding campaign, they 
have had a superiority of heavy equipment. 
If the United States were able tonight to 
deliver enough modern tanks, guns, and 
planes to the Russians to give them supe- 
riority in these weapons, the tide of battle 
wouid be turned tomorrow. 

Our factories are turning out the mate- 
rials in increasing volumes. But not enough 
of these materials are reaching their destina- 
tion. We cannot deliver them in our ships 
because of a restriction in our neutrality law 
which forbids our ships from entering the 
war zones. But it is now obvious that such 
restrictions only hinder our efforts without 
protecting us from attack. For hasn’t Hitler 
already said that he would sink our ships 
whenever they come in front of his torpedo 
tubes? In fact, hasn’t he already sunk two 
of our ships off the coast of South America 
way down in the south Atlantic? Therefore, 
why should we tie our own hands by retain- 
ing this self-imposed restriction? 

In his message to Congress today President 
Roosevelt did not ask Congress to repeal this 
restriction, but he asked for only part of what 
is desperately needed now. No doubt the 
strong isolationist opposition had much to do 
with the President’s decision not to ask for 
the repeal of this limitation. We must now 
hope against hope that the Allies can hold 
out yet a little longer by pitting flesh and 
blood against steel and iron. 

But of course if they are unable to hold 
out without sufficient materials then the 
whole flood of war which they are now hold- 
ing back will come surging toward America. 

The success of our foreign policy, to defend 
America by aiding the Allies, depends upon 
the unity and vigor with which it is carried 
out. But the pressure of the isolationist 
group today, which is fovcing our Govern- 
ment to half measures, is decreasing the 
chances of success of our foreign policy and 
increasing our own chances for war. 

The time for debate in the United States 
has passed. The American people have al- 
ready committed themselves to the policy of 
aid to the Allies. We have launched our 
program. We have charted our course. We 
are irretrievably committed to the policy of 
aiding the Allies as the best method of safe- 
guarding our own country. 

But, in spite of all of this, a Nation-wide 
campaign of opposition is being waged by the 
so-called America First Committee. 

What has been the result of this well- 
organized and well-financed campaign? The 
result has been to sabotage America’s defense 
effort. The result has been to encourage the 
laborers to strike by making them believe 
that no emergency exists. The result has 
been to slow down the tempo of American 
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production. The result has been to create 
dissension and division when we should have 
unity. The result has been to weaken Eng- 
land, strengthen Hitler, and increase Amer- 
ica’s chances for war. 

The result has been to drug the American 
people into an unnatural sleep with the 
deadly opium of false security. 

Here on the very eve of the battle which 
may decide the liberty or slavery of the world, 
instead of the United States being able to 
send ships loaded with weapons in fulfill- 
ment of our approved policy, we are forced 
into another bitter debate. On what sub- 
ject? Anew question? No; not a new ques- 
tion, but the same question of aid to the 
Allies which the people passed upon in 1940. 
The same question we have threshed over and 
over with every step of the defense program. 

So now, when the world is falling for the 
want of weapons which our factories are 
turning out, the President is forced to a pro- 
gram of half measures because of the opposi- 
tion of a small but well-organized minority. 

We are a tolerant people. We prefer to 
have the privilege of free speech abused 
rather than have it refused. Colonel Lind- 
bergh and Senator WHEELER have the naked 
legal right to free speech, but with every 
right there goes an obligation, and I submit 
that they have an obligation of loyalty to this 
country which they are neglecting at the 
present time. They have been mighty quick 
to demand their right to free speech, but 
mighty slow to acknowledge their obligation 
of loyalty to the flag. 

Your Government has already launched an 
all-out industrial and military defense, but 
it remains for you, the people, to fortify 
yourselves against the psychological assault 
which Hitler is now making on this country 
through the so-called America First Commit- 
tee 


Mechanized weapons and military training 
are necessary, but even if our Army has ex- 
cellent military training and superior mech- 
anized equipment, we are still not fortified 
unless our people have the spirit of unity 
and determination. 

If every person in the United States would 
read that powerful little book, America, by 
David Cushman Coyle, the psychological re- 
sult would be worth more to our national 
defense than 10 divisions of trained troops 

No matter if we build the most powerful 
tanks, planes, and battleships in the world, 
they will not defend us unless we have the 
spirit of liberty. 

We must actually deliver the defense 
weapons to the Allies. There is no rhyme or 
reason in straining ourselves economically 
and industrially in order to manufacture the 
finest weapons in the world and have them 
sent to the bottom of the sea. Therefore 
the United States must clear the sea lanes 
with its Navy and deliver the goods in our 
own ships, as well as others. In order to do 
this we must revise the neutrality law, which 
is crippling the United States in its present 
efforts to deliver war materials. 

I was one who enthusiastically supported 
the passage of the neutrality law. I did so 
in good faith, but now it is quite evident 
that all policies and laws which normally 
serve to keep nations at peace fail when a 
powerful military nation starts out to dom- 
inate the world. 

Therefore, since the law is no longer serving 
the purpose for which it was passed, but is 
acting as a hindrance which endangers our 
own security, it should be revised. 

America is the last stronghold of democ- 
racy but if we are to remain free, we must act 
like freemen. Only by swift and courageous 
action can America be saved from a long, 
bloody, uphill war. That action must be di- 
rected by the President of the United States. 
But it is necessary that he be support-d by 
undivided public opinion. The full weight of 


a united America must be thrown back of 
him in his effort te force defense production 
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Defense and the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THe UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


INTERVIEW WITH HON. HAROLD H. 
BURTON, OF OHIO 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a radio interview which I have 
given on the subject of defense and the 
Neutrality Act, stating my reasons for 
voting against repeal or amendment of 
the Neutrality Act, as now proposed. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Question. Senator Burton, you have sup- 
ported a strong defense policy for this coun- 
try; have you not? 

Answer. Yes; adequate preparedness “short 
of war” has been my program from the be- 
ginning. Last fall in the campaign we called 
it aid to Britain “short of war.” 

Question. Did you regard the lend-lease 
bill as carrying out that program? 

Answer. Yes; in its final and modified form 
I voted for it, and I believe it has helped to 
keep the war away from America, to gain for 
us essential time within which to develop 
our defense program, and to provide material 
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Question. What is the defense policy of 
this country as you see it? 
Answer. I believe that the only defense and 


Do 
prepared to fight in the war at this time? 
Answer. No; it is greatly unprepared. Our 
defense program by its own scope shows our 
needs, and we have not more than scarcely 


actually negligible. We have made a good 


‘start, but as yet our production of heavy 


tanks is negligible. We have a good 1- 
ocean Navy of about 325 major naval vessels, 


plete it. We are short of merchant vessels. 
We are short of combat planes. 
tion of combat planes is up to about 700 a 
month, but the Nazis’ production of them is 
between 2,000 and 3,000 a month. 


receive a majority today in either House of 
. Therefore, I beliéve Congress 
should not take steps which might soon make 
war practically inescapable. 
Question. But we were un when 
we entered the last World War, were we not? 
Answer. Yes; and if we had not aad the 
benefit of the men, preparation, equipment, 
and supplies made available by the French 
and the English, we would not have been able 
to take the effective part in that war which 
we did. One of our great dangers is that 
people in this country try to think of this 
war in terms of the ‘last war. If we were 
to fight this war on the same scale as we did 
the last war, our efforts would be of little 
more account than those of the 15 nations 
that have fallen before the greatly increased 
speed and strength of modern mechanized 
attack on land, on sea, and especially in the 
air 


Question. Senator Burton, have you any 
way to compare the scale of the last war 
with that of this war insofar as it affects 
the United States? 

Answer. One of the best and simplest com- 
parisons is the rate of expenditures per hour. 
From April 1917 through April 1919, the first 
World War cost us in direct expenditures an 
average of about $1,000,000 an hour. This 
came to about $22,000,000,000 and was about 
20 times the pre-war national debt. Com- 
pared with this average figure of $1,000,000 
an hour, which included all our actual fight- 
ing, our defense expenditures today already 
are about $2,000,000 an hour, and under our 
present program they will be, a year from 
now, even though we do not enter the fight- 
ing, over $4,000,000 an hour. If we enter the 
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Question. What do you feel about the 
future of our defense program? 

Answer. Modern warfare is a battle of pro- 
duction, if we can but push our planned pro- 
duction to the scale proposed, the strength of 
it not only will guarantee success, but it may 
win the war without fighting it. General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek has well said “the 
more we sweat in peace, the less we bleed in 
war.” I believe we should now continue along 
precisely those lines on which the American 
people are united, namely, the preservation of 
America’s freedom and ideals at all costs, but, 

if possible, “short of war.” 
- Question. Why do you say “short of war?” 

Answer. For several reasons. First. From 
my own experience in the infantry on the 
front line of the last World War, I would not 
subject the people of this Nation to the death 
and suffering which.it imposes upon the 
fighters of the war and their families unless 
this is essential to the preservation of our 
national purposes. Second. For us to enter 
the fighting would greatly increase the change 
of our national economic system into a purely 
defense system, devoted to the production of 
destruction itself. Such a change would 
threaten to bring in its train later dislocations 
of industry far greater than those of the last 
depression. A war, On top of our great debt 
and national extravagance might also drive 
our Nation into inflation or bankruptcy. 
Third. In the interest of human civilization 
itself, it is of great importance that, if possi- 
ble, the Western Hemisphere and our Nation 
in particular, maintain, somewhere the 
foundations of our present standards of 
living and the essence of individual freedom 
and self-government. Finally, if we are to 
enter this war we must win it. We are the 
Jast line of defense of human liberty. Ac- 
cordingly, we must not be tricked into the 
war until we are ready to meet the enemy 
and to do this we must have at least a hali- 
way adequate preparedness and a substantial 
unity in support of the war. 

Question. Senator Burton, what do you 
think the next steps should be? 

Answer. We should drive along the lines 
we have started with increased efficiency and 
determination, and we should develop greater 
production. We should eliminate all con- 
flicting programs. We should eliminate all 
partisanship and personal prejudices from the 
administration of defense. We should cen- 
tralize the defense organizations of the coun- 
try more nearly along the lines of the indus- 
trial-mobilization plan prepared long ago but 
thus far largely disregarded. We should ap- 
propriate whatever funds are needed to carry 
forward the lend-lease program, and we 
should not hesitate to carry out the policies 
of the lend-lease program on the lines then 
voted, namely, within the limitations of the 
then-existing Neutrality Act. The President 
should win the support of labor, capital, and 
agriculture to his program by taking the 
country and the Congress more into his con- 
fidence. We should have sound homes, team- 
work in industry, and a united Nation willing 
to fight to preserve the freedoms in America. 
As the greatest free Nation on earth, our 
strongest weapon is our own example of unity 
and of well-measured actions. 

Question. What about the proposal to re- 
peal or amend the Neutrality Act? 

Answer. To do that would be, in my opin- 
ion, unsound and out of line with our de- 
fense program. The Neutrality Act was 
passed in November 1939. It placed restric- 
tions upon our citizens so as to avoid our 


involvement in wars between foreign states. 
It was a part of the lend-lease program. Its 
repeal or amendment must be weighed care- 
fully, unless we are ready to enter the fight 
now. 

Question. What test would you apply in 


‘weighing this question? 


Answer. To justify the proposed repeal, it 
will have to be made clear that such repeal 
will make a greater contribution to our na- 
tional defense than it will add to the risk 
of our being forced into the fight before our 
Nation is ready or willing to enter it. 

Question. On that basis, what do you con- 
clude? 

Answer. It seems clear to me that the re- 
peal of the Neutrality Act now would add 
much more to the risk of our being forced 
into the fight before we are ready or willing 
to enter it, than it would contribute to our 
defense program. I believe that the Congress 
is not ready to declare war now. On that 
issue it is the constitutional obligation of 
the Congress, rather than the President, to 
make the. decision. Therefore, Members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives 
must not permit themselves to substitute the 
judgment of the President for their own 
judgment. 

Question. But the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act would not be a declaration of war, would 
it? 

Answer. No. Technically, the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act would merely remove restric- 
tions voluntarily placed by ourselves upon 
the actions of our citizens. The two most 
important restrictions are: That against the 
entry of our citizens or vessels into any com- 
bat area and that against arming American 
merchant vessels. When we consider what is 
likely to happen if these restrictions are re- 
moved, we then see the practical situation. 
The President not only recommends that 
these restrictions be removed, he also ap- 
proves the immediate arming of our merchant 
vessels and the sending of our ships, with 
lend-lease materials, into the ports of na- 
tions now at war with others but friendly 
to us.- However, if these steps are taken I 
think it is doubtful that the partial arming 
of the merchant vessels will save more than 
a few, if any. of them when engaged by 
hostile naval vessels or airplanes. If our 
ships go into combat zones it will add but 
little speed or volume to the delivery of cargo 
in proportion to the total deliveries now being 
made. On the other hand, if these steps are 
taken the risk of early fighting will be tre- 
mendously increased. “Armed” merchant 
ships necessarily are inadequately armed to 
match naval vessels, yet no belligerent can be 
criticized for attacking without warning any 
“armed” merchant vessel carrying war mate- 
rials to his enemy within recognized combat 
zones. 

The transport of lend-lease materials into 
ports of such belligerents by our vessels is 
precisely what was indicated would not be 
permitted under the Lend-Lease Act when it 
was passed. These proposed steps go so far 
that their consequences may well make it 
impossible for Congress to prevent war, once 
these steps have been taken. It is this risk 
that I believe the United States is not justi- 
fied in taking, in our present state of unwill- 
ingness to declare war and in our present 
state of gross unpreparedness for war. Once 
we get in, we cannot get out until we have 
gone all the way, perhaps as far as we did 
in 1918, to win. We should, therefore, think 
well whether we go in; and if so, when. 

Question. You have referred to the repeal 
of the Neutrality Act. Would your position 
be the same as to amendments of the Neu- 
trality Act? 

Answer. Yes; if those amendments contain 
the repeal of such vital provisions of the act 
as I have just discussed, namely, the repeal 
of the prohibition against the entry of Amer- 
ican vessels into combat zones or the repeal 
of the prohibition against the arming of 
American merchant vessels, 
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Question. Senator Burton, have you any 
suggestions as to the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people at this time? 

Answer. Yes; it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that our people recognize the high 
character and loyalty of most of those with 
whom they may disagree; that we do not 
call each other names; and that we disregard 
all partisan or personal prejudices. We 
should recognize that loyal, intelligent citi- 
zens may differ with us, from motives other 
than those of partisanship, prejudice, and 
selfish interest. We should exercise the 
coolest and best judgment. We should sup- 
port our authorized governmental represent- 
atives in executing whatever decisions are 
lawfully made. On the Neutrality Act re- 
peal or amendment, Members of Congress 
should exercise their own best independent 
judgment. They should debate the issues 
fully, without delay, and without loss of 
temper. America’s best weapon is her ex- 
ample. May God give us the independence, 
strength, and wisdom to choose the right 
course. 





Argentine Trade Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of October 15, 1941, on the oc- 
casion of the signing of the reciprocal 
trade agreement between the United 
States and Argentina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 15, 1941] 


ARGENTINE TRADE PACT 


The signing of a reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Argentina at 
Buenos Aires last night is such a step for- 
ward in development of the good-neighbor 
policy that its importance hardly can be 
overemphasized. For years we have courted 
Argentina’s political friendship with one 
hand, while with the other we pushed her 
away economically by keeping artificial bar- 
riers raised against imports of the major 
products she must sell to live. Now we have 
moved to end this anomaly. We are not re- 
moving the trade barriers completely, but the 
new agreement lowers them sufficiently to 
make it a real gesture of economic friendship 
which should go a long way toward healing 
the misunderstandings that have helped to 
keep Argentina pretty much of a question 
mark in the generally harmonious picture of 
hemisphere solidarity. 

This country stands to benefit enormously 
from the pact, directly and indirectly. Of 
direct practical benefit are Argentine tariff 
concessions on imports of such United States 
goods as fresh fruits, tobacco, automobiles, 
and certain types of machinery. Perhaps of 
greater value is the fact that by being able 








existence at last of a real spirit 
tion between Argentina and 


pride, she has been jealous of any semblance 
of Yankee domination. More practically, 
with her economy dependent upon her ex- 
port trade, she had understandable reluctance 
to sacrifice European markets by concessions 
to a nation which had raised barriers against 
normal trade with her. For example, only a 
little more than a year ago, Argentina en- 
tered reservations which made problematical 
her participation in any action that might be 
undertaken by the other Americas under the 
act of Habana to prevent the Axis gaining 
a foothold in this hemisphere by assuming 
control of territory held by conquered Euro- 
pean nations. 


Throughout the hemisphere, however, there. 


has been a growing realization that greater 
cooperation in the commercial field, as well as 
in military defense efforts, is a necessity for 
the survival of all. Happily this has led to 
what President Roosevelt described as the 
forging of “a new link in the chain of friend- 
ship, peace, and good neighborliness,” binding 
the United States and Argentina. As pointed 
out by Secretary Hull, the concrete evidence 
given by signing of the trade agreement “of 
the desire of each country to help the other 
in the economic field inevitably will promote 
cooperation between them in other respects.” 
No one can dispute his statement that “close 
cooperation between Argentina and the United 
States is especially important at a time when 
the very existence of the nations of this 
hemisphere may depend upon presenting a 
united front to the forces of aggression.” 
Thus the trade agreement becomes more than 
a pact to promote commerce—it is a highly 
significant contribution to hemispheric soli- 
darity. 





Partisanship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 17, 1941 





Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and written about forget- 
ting partisanship in the present great 
national emergency. Unfortunately, 


emocrats of the South cannot forget 
allegiance to the Democratic Party, 
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arm the ships, while 21 
against it. The South was for it. 
eastern seaboard was for it. Votes 


Be 


an illustration, 15 Michigan Congress- 
men—1l1, all of the Republicans, and 4 
Democrats—voted against arming our 
merchant ships, because they believed 
that such a move would carry us into the 
war and afford no real protection to the 
merchant ships. Two Democrats, the 
gentlemen from Detroit, Mr. DINGELL and 
Mr. LESINSKI, voted in favor of the Presi- 
dent’s policy. This vote clearly shows 
that Michigan Congressmen did not di- 
vide along partisan lines. They voted not 
only their own convictions but in accord- 
ance with what they understood to be the 
wishes of the people they represent. 

The vote of the Michigan Congressmen 
demonstrated as nothing else could do the 
utter lack of understanding of public 
thought of that small group of young 
Republicans who recently called upon 
Michigan Republican Congressmen to 
support President Roosevelt in his foreign 
policy. Michigan Congressmen, there is 
no reason to doubt, are much closer to 
their constituents than was that small 
group of young Republicans—many of 
them nonresidents of Michigan—who 
presumed, without any certificate of au- 
thority from the people, to tell Michigan 
Congressmen how to vote on measures 
which affect our national welfare. When 
four out of six Democratic Congressmen 
from Michigan join a solid Republican 
Michigan delegation in a vote it is fair to 
presume that those Congressmen know 
more about what the people of Michigan 
want than did that group of young 
Republicans. 

Michigan Congressmen may be mis- 
taken. No doubt many times they are; 
but at least they have the courage of 
their convictions; they have a certificate 
of election from their constituents and 
they voted on this proposition, as they 
did on the conscription bill and the first 
lend-lease bill, in the manner which they 
believed would best serve the interests of 
the Nation. 

Some of the Washington papers sel- 
dom let a day pass without a headline 
or a news item screaming for war; but 
as Dan Reep, distinguished Member of 
Congress from New York, with a long 
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record of patriotic public service behind 
him, said, in substance, during the de- 
bate on the floor of the House, those who 

war will 
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only disaster and leave us under a dicta- 
torship. 





Answer to Senator Nye by George N. 
Shuster 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY GEORGE N. SHUSTER 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a radio address delivered by 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College, published in The Commonweal 
of October 17, 1941, the title of which is 
“An Answer to Senator Nre.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On behalf of loyal Americans of German 
descent, I wish to answer the address of Sen- 
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ator Grratp P. Nr before the Steuben Society 
on Saturday last. I am commenting, not at- 
tacking, in the hope of finding the right 
answers to a few simple but vitally important 
questions. What is the truth about Hitler’s 
intentions toward the United States? To 
what extent has Senator Nye ignored the 
truth? And why is the matter of great inter- 
est to all of us, and to Americans of German 
descent in particular? 

‘We know beyond the shadow of the slightest 
doubt that the basic aims of Hitler’s policy 
have always been: First, the systematic elimi- 
nation of everything Germany has meant in 
the history of western civilization; second, 
the creation of a new Germany swept clean of 
Christianity and democracy, and armed for 
the conquest of the world; third, a plan the 
success of which depends, and is known by 
Hitler to depend, upon the absorption of Rus- 
sia into the Third Reich and the reduction of 
the United States to the inferior economic 
and political position it occupied prior to 1914. 
So complete and so impressive is the evidence 
on all three points that there is not a single 
reputable student of Nazi history known to 
me who would for a moment question the cor- 
rectness of these assertions. 

Therefore, our quarrel with Senator Nyre 
and his associates is simply that they have 
not only ignored the conclusions at which 
every serious observer of Nazi affairs has ar- 
rived, but that they have also tried to make 
the American people believe that the evidence 
collected by those observers does not exist. 
And our basis of agreement with President 
Roosevelt and his associates is simply that 
they have collected the evidence, have sifted 
it carefully, and have spoken and acted ac- 
cordingly. Senator Nye once acquired fame 
for presiding over an investigation of the 
munitions industry. I challenge him to par- 
ticipate in investigation of the Nazi menace to 
America under objective auspices. If he did 
so, it would become clear that all Americans 
of repute who have investigated nazi-ism are, 
regardless of their religious or political or 
professional affiliations, behind the President, 
while the amateurs, the guessers, 4nd the gam- 
blers on waves of the future are supporting 
Senator Nye. I cannot quite believe that he 
does not know this already. He must be 
aware that the policy the United States is at 
present pursuing is not the creation of this 
or that secret cabal. 

At any rate, Senator Nye did not, at least in 
his public speech, request the Steuben Society 
to believe that Hitler is after all a pretty de- 
cent chap at heart. Such requests are appar- 
ently reserved for the lesser fry in the isola- 
tionist camp. The point is rather that he did 
not refer to Hitler at all. The central, blood- 
stained villain in the stupendous tragedy of 
our time was ignored by the Senator, whisked 
out of sight quite as a magician flicks away a 
quarter before your very eyes. Instead the 
villain who emerged out of Mr. Nyz’s top hat 
is the President of the United States, accused 
as one who ventures to mention in public the 
fact that Hitler exists. 

Most of the Senator’s charges against the 
President are too trifling to be worthy of 
notice. There never has been, there never will 
be a Chief Executive who in a time of crisis 
could prevent all his assistants from making 
mistakes. Lincoln didn’t and Lincoln was a 
pretty fair President. Therefore we shall ig- 
nore such matters as the status of scrap 
aluminum and the hypothesis of gasoline 
shortages. To offer such details as reasons 
why unity does not exist in this country is to 
throw dust in the eyes of the electorate. 

THE SOLE CHARGE OF MOMENT 


The sole charge of moment is that Mr. 
Roosevelt, convinced that the rise of Hitler to 
world dominion is a threat to the liberty and 
welfare of the United States, has pursued a 
course which has led to a limited use of the 
armed strength of the Nation. The Senator 


therefore argues that since the use of force 
means war, we have been edged against our 
will into a foreign conflict. 

We have, he urges, begun to fight for some- 
body else, but not for ourselves. We are 
again the servants, to be specific, of the 
British Empire. Now, the historian must 
divide his answer into two parts. First, the 
contention that we have been fooled into a 
fracas which is alien, foreign, or European just 
simply isn’t true. If the Senator will take the 
trouble to read only the most significant and 
easily accessible Nazi documents, such as 
Mein Kampf, he will see as plain as the nose 
on his face the outline of the strategy orig- 
inally conceived by Hitler. Hitler believed 
he could make a bargain with the British— 
an agreement whereby he and they would 
be economic associates and quasi-allies in 
the military sense; and it must be confessed 
that there was a time when the plan had a 
chance to succeed. If it had succeeded, Hitler 
would have been able to carry out the eco- 
nomic and ideological exploitation of Latin 
America and Africa upon which the realiza- 
tion of his dreams must depend, and would 
have been able to proceed unhampered against 
Russia, having subjugated which in short 
order, he would have been in the position 
to divide Asia with Japan. Then automat- 
ically the United States would have been 
pushed back to the status of pre-1914 days, 
and in its weakened economic and moral 
condition would have been an easy prey to 
the ideological attack which was carefully 
worked out in Berlin after 1933. Now, of 
course, things have changed. The common 
people of England would strike no such bar- 
gain. They could not stomach Hitler and 
the things he stood for. But they may be 
beaten, and if they are, the impact of the 
Nazi threat on the United States will be far 
heavier than it would otherwise have been. 
I conclude, therefore, that to call what now 
cor fronts us a foreign, alien, European situ- 
ation is simply to play ostrich in the most 
deplorable fashion. My record {s certainly 
not that of a lover of British imperialism. 
But as one who during 15 years has followed 
the evolution of nazi-ism at first hand, I wish 
to say bluntly that it is just as correct to say 
that the British are fighting our war as that 
we are fighting theirs. 


The second part of the historian’s answer 
to Senator Nyre is this: What our national 
policy amounts to at present is the skillful 
strengthening of the sources of resistance 
to Hitler. It is emphatically not war. It 
is emphatically not appeasement. It is too 
realistic to be the first and too intelligent 
to be the second. But since war and ap- 
peasement are the sole possible alterna- 
tives to Mr. Roosevelt’s program, let us 
glance briefly at both, noting, meanwhile, 
that Senator NYE apparently does not visual- 
ize either course. His idea seems to be that 
if one avoids looking at Hitler, Hitler some- 
how will not be there. This is so reminiscent 
of Edmund Lear’s boy who sat on the stile 
and continued to smile in the hope of soften- 
ing the mad bull’s heart that nothing further 
need be said about it. There cannot now be 
many Americans who, glancing at the record, 
will believe that it is possible to appease a 
man for whom treaties have no meaning and 
human life no sacredness. This country of 
ours has many faults, but we may thank God 
that it was incapable of even nominating for 
the Presidency anybody stupid enough to 
think he could make a peaceful settlement 
with the German Fuehrer. And war? There 
was a time when a declaration of hostilities 
by the United States might have strength- 
ened resistance to Hitler and have brought 
him to his knees. It seems to me that the 
time has passed. I conclude, therefore, that 
Mr. Roosevelt’s policy appears to be the only 
one the Nation could adopt if it wished to 
preserve its integrity and common sense, not 
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to mention its liberties and its free institu- 
tions. We of the Loyal Americans of German 
Descent support this policy without reserva- 
tions of any kind whatsoever. 

TWO OTHER MATTERS 

Senator Nye dealt with two other matters 
of great interest. I quote a _ sentence: 
“Unity can hardly be expected on the issue 
of aiding the thieves, human butchers, and 
murderers of religion in Russia in the name 
of defending democracy.” Now, we of the 
organization I represent understand only too 
well the charter of the degrading and brutal 
tyranny under which the Russian people 
have suffered for more than 20 years. But 
can anyone imagine that their lot would be 
a more decent one under Hitler, or that reli- 
gion would be better protected against mur- 
der if Russia were ruled by Herr Rosenberg, 
author of the “Myth of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury”? Is there any Christian amongst us 
who can wish that the Russian people, still 
fundamentally one of the most religious peo- 
ples on the earth, should hear us applauding 
Hitler for having violated the sovereignty of 
their country, wantonly destroyed their 
cities, and willfully murdered millions of 
their men, women, and children—for having 
done all this in gross violation of the most 
elemental principles of Christian ethics, 
without warning and without reason, having 
first broken his solemn oath of friendship? 
Do we really think that Christ is not with 
these peasants who fall for their fatherland, 
as He is with everyone who suffers persecu- 
tion for justice’s sake? No; I cannot believe 
that we have so completely lost sight of 
righteousness as to forget what the plain dic- 
tates of Christian morality in this matter are. 
The whole of this talk about Russia is a 
subterfuge, not a defense of principle. 

I come now to a point difficult to discuss 
without acrimony. For, though one should 
aveid withering adjectives and departures 
from decorum, it seems to me that Senator 
Nye’s treatment of the American with Ger- 
man blood in his veins was most regrettable. 
Does he really think that we do not hold our 
heads high, we who hail directiy or in- 
directly from the Rhineland and the Black 
Forest, from Weimar and Berlin, from the 
valleys of the Danube and the streets of 
Muenster, because a mongrel peasant from 
outside the fatherland has torn the body of 
Germany on the wheel of torture? Let me 
tell the Senator something. Last week the 
Black Shirts left the dead body of my dear 
friend Rudolf Hilferding dangling from a 
prison cell and then dishonored the mangled 
corpse by pinning to it an accusation of 
suicide. I pay tribute in sorrow to the mem- 
ory of one of the most intelligent, the most 
loyal, the most decent men that ever lived. 
And through him I bow my head also to the 
more than 200,000 others who have died in 
Germany opposing the Fuehrer, some of them 
with weapons in their hands and some with 
no shield but the innate superiority of their 
souls. The Nazis have slain and tortured 
our priests and our pastors, they have dese- 
crated our churches, they have left the inno- 
cent children of innocent victims to starve. 
They have driven our nuns out of their con- 
vents; they have exiled our poets and think- 
ers; they have made Germany a living hell. I 
know, because I have gone from one end of 
Hitler’s Reich to the: other, hearing the 
sound of the lash and wailing of women. 

Does anyone think that an American of 
German descent will ever be able to look 
about him like a man if he condones these 
things or ignores them or pretends that he 
can find an excuse for them? Well, we loyal 
Americans of German descent do not think 
so, regardless of what the remnant of the 
Steuben Society may suppose. As free men 
we stand against Hitler as his victims have 
stood against him. We believe in the Ger- 
many that was clean and beautiful under 
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Heinrich Bruening and Hermann Mueller, 
under Stresemann and Wirth. We believe in 
the Germany that is to be when the iron 
hand of justice shall have brought Hitler to 
the gibbet. We believe in the great peace for 
all men, all nations, which we know that Mr. 
Roosevelt is working to achieve. We are ded- 
icated to the liberation of the world from 
murder and crime unspeakable, first of all, 
because we know the value of the contribu- 
tion the free German spirit has made to 
America. 





The Prairie Farmer Lines Up for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, Octcber 16), 1941 


ADDRESS BY FRED 8S. WALLACE BEFORE 
REGIONAL R. E. A. CONFERENCE AT 
GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 
14th, 15th, and 16¢:h of August there was 
held at Grand Island, Nebr., a conference 
of the farmers of that State who were in- 
terested in R. E. A. and the extension of 
electrification to the farm. Mr. Fred S. 
Wallace, chairman of the Nebraska State 
A. A. A. committee and also chairman 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture State defense board, delivered 
ean aidress before the conference on the 
subject The Prairie Farmer Lines Up for 
Defense. I ask unanimous consent to 
have the address printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follews: 

Being here with you of R. E. A—not as a 
guest, but as a coworker in our great national 
farm prcegram—is a pleasure and a privilege 
for which I am sincerely grateful. All of the 
action agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture are impcrtant in the greatest coonp- 
erative effort for the welfare of humanity and 
democracy the world has ever known. But 
it seems to me that R. E. A. and triple A are 
an especially well-matched team. The two 
programs were set up to serve the same peo- 
ple. The same minorities have been mcst 
active in opposition to our efforts. And triple 
A and R. E. A. are both winning the battles 
with a common weapon. That weapon is co- 
operation. 

You know and I know that farmers will not 
and cannot use the opportunities they have 
in R. E. A. unless they have the money to buy 
electrical equipment and pay for the power 
it takes to cperate that equipment. 

Farmers are getting that money through 
their cooperative efforts in triple A. Triple A 
is one of the reasors why you have been 
eble to triple the number of farms served 
by electricity during the past 6 years. 

lm afarmer. Farmers are just folks. We 


would rather have crisp, brown toast for 
breakfast from an automatic electric toaster 
than the frequently burned bread lifted from 
the top of a cook stcve. 


We like ice cubes in 


and power, too, so that he and his family may 
live with more efficiency, more comfort, and 
more leisure. When you pump electric cur- 


who operates my farm while 4’ia in Lincoln, 
and to Roy’s wife and his two little children. 
R. E. A. has made actual] farming operations 
more efficient for me. I’m a pump irrigator 
Let me give you a comparison between oper- 
ating that pump with tractor power and 
pushing a button to operate it with elec- 
tricity. In the first place, when using a 
tractor for power, you’re always a day or two 
late in getting started on irrigation. The 
tractor has been in the fields all spring and 
needs a little touching up. Atter you get it 
to the well, you have to see that the belt is 
in good condition and properly placed. The 
tractor must be in line with the pulley on 
the pump so the belt will run perfectly true 
and eliminate difficulties resulting from a 
side wind or a sudden shower of rain. Be- 
cause if that belt slips from the pulley there’s 
plenty of trouble in a hurry. 

Irrigating with a tractor you have to be 
within a short distance of the pump almost 
consiantly to keep it well greased and keep 
the tractor radiator filled with water. 

What do we do with our electrically driven 
pump? We simply go out and plow our lat- 
erals, or ditches; get our fieid ready for water- 
ing; go up to the littl pump house and 
punch the button, and out comes a theusard 
to twelve hundred gallons of water. Not 
for 10 to 12 hours, mind you, but for 24 
hours. 

It was with the help of this R. E. A. elec- 
trical equipment that Roy Mickish was able 
to harvest a record yield of corn in 1940. I 
esked him to make a comparison between 
the tractor-driven and electrically operated 
pump, and to my surprise he reported that 
the first irrigation given the corn cost 35 
cents an acre. Because of the 24-hcur water- 
ing service it was possible to average 83 
bushels of corn per acre on 49.8 acres. 

Roy did such a fine job producing this 
corn crop that when the first 2,000 bushels 
were shucked and sold I felt that he had 
earned more than his salary. So I gave him 
a bonus. 

The next time I visited my place Roy's 
little boy urged me to come into their house. 
I found out what happened to the bonus. 
The family pointed proudly to a new 6-foot 
electric refrigerator. And looking around 
their little home I also saw an electric iron, 
radio, electric sweeper. And maybe you think 
that youngster wasn’t happy to take me back 
out on the porch and turn the switch for the 
yard light. 

Did you ever try to take a bath in a round 
wesh tub? I have—all 6 feet 4 inches and 
220 pounds of me. But not any mcre. When 
I come out of the fields all hot and dirty—and 
no one gets much more soiled than a farmer— 
I go down into the basement and turn on a 
shower. That’s another thing R. E. A. has 
made possible for me. 

Not long ago I visited one of the neighbors 
near my farm who had just turned on lights 
in his home. That family was as proud and 
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I think you'll find most farm families feel 
the same way about it. 

All farmers appreciate what the national 
farm program has done for us. But right 
now we're interested in how we can serve 
the national welfare, and the welfare of tre- 
dom-loving people throughout the world, 
with this same program. We believe we can 
serve ourselves and democracy with the same 


program. 
“I want to discuss with you, as a farmer, 
some of the problems we face, what we are 


derstanding. What all of us want in life is 
freedom. We want freedom to think, to 
speak, to write, and to worship God according 
to the dictates of our conscience. We wanta 
fair measure of security for our families. 
And we want to leave a heritage of those 
things to our children and to our neighbors’ 
children. 

We have those freedoms. But we must 
strengthen them and protect them. For that 
purpose we are now engaged in a great na- 
tional-defense effort. We are building planes 
and tanks and guns and ships. We are train- 
ing our young men to protect us from mili- 
tary aggressors. And we are building a more 
equitable economic system to protect all 
Americans from poverty and want. 

We have learned that democracy must be 
practiced at the dinner table as well a3 at the 
ballot box. We have learned that the Ameri- 
can way of life can survive only if the men 
and women and boys and girls in American 
homes have an opportunity to gain a fair 
share of security and happiness in their daily 
lives. 

Our attention now is centered on a worki 
war. It is not a battle between ruling 
houses. It is.a war betwen philosophies. 
On one side you will find those who believe 
a state should rule its people for the welfare 
of the state. That is the philosophy of dic- 
tatorship. On the other side are those who 
believe the people should rule the state for 
the welfare of the people. That is the phi- 
losophy of democracy. 

We realized soon after its start that this 
would be a death battle between dictatorship 
and cemecracy. And we saw that our own 
freedom might be lost if dictatorship won. 
So, through our Congrets, we put into effect 
lend-lease legislation in order to throw our 
resources behind those fighting for demcuc- 
racy. 

At first we thought of those resources as 
consisting of guns and bullets and planes and 
tanks. And their production was not a job 
for farmers. 

Then an Indiana farmer lcoked at the 
foreign scene. He saw more than the battle- 
fields. He saw farms. He saw foundation 
herds of dairy cattle in Norway, in Denmark, 
and in the Netherlands being depleted to 
provide their conquerers with meat. He saw 
supplies of poultry, of vegetables, and fruits 
shrinking at a dangerous rate. He saw men 
and women working and fighting to protect 
what we Americans believe in and doing those 
jobs without enough of the fats and prote’ns 
and vitamins so essential to health and energy 
and morale. 

That Indiana farmer—stccky square-jawed, 
lovable Claude Wickard—lIcoked at the 
American scene. He saw boys being turned 
away from Army service because they were 
physically unfit due to malnutrition. He saw 
boys and girls going to schcol with skimpy 
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and girls like those in one 

school who lunched at noon on 
yellow cucumbers and popcorn. 

“Food can win this war,” Claude Wickard 

can win this war and write the 

And he 


greatest defense plants of them all—the 
American farms. 
We were ready to answer the call. There 


lunch 


called upon his fellow 


We were ready because for 8 years we have 
been operating a program designed to meet 
just such emergencies. And we are using it 
now to adjust production upward, to stabilize 

, to maintain adequate reserves, and to 
keep the good earth good for future genera- 
tions. 


Farmers have a contract with democracy. 
We are producing the fats and proteins and 
vitamins the world needs. We are doing it 
under terms that guarantee us fair returns 
for our contributions. Claude Wickard and 
our Tripie A program are seeing to that. 

I don’t need to tell you anything about 
the food-for-defense program and its im- 
portance. But I think that you will be as 
proud as I am of the record Nebraska is mak- 
ing in response to the call for upward adjust- 
ments in production of certain foods. 

Prior to Secretary Wickard’s announce- 
ment that the Department would support 
pork prices, we had, because of unfavorable 
markets, contemplated a 20-percent reduction 
in the spring pig crop. The reduction actu- 
ally amounted to only 8 percent. We'll have 
a big increase—perhaps as much as 50 per- 
ecent—in the fall pig crop. We are putting 
more milk and butterfat on the market— 
around 10 percent more than a yearago. We 
have made sharp increases in our poultry 
flocks and in our acreages of tomatoes for 
canning, and white beans. 

Our feed reserves in Triple A’s ever-normal 
granary have helped in this increase. The 
better farming and feeding methods, the con- 
servation practices, and the other helps avail- 
able through the Soil Conservation Service, 
Farm Security Administration, Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration, Extension Service, 
Farm Credit Administration, R. E. A., and 
other agencies of the Department, now and in 
the past, have also contributed to. farmers’ 
gains in the production of food for defense. 

Farmers can produce more of needed foods 
just as they can produce less of such crops 
as wheat. Farmers will produce more—more 
for our own people and our friends abroad 
resisting aggression. 

I know that R. E. A. will continue to take 
an active part in this great effort. Light 
and power can contribute much to the de- 
fense program for agriculture. Much more 
than most of us farmers realized. R. E. A. 
can be a major factor in bringing about the 
right kind of adjustments after the war is 
over, too. When I see the thousands of 
farms in Nebraska without the equipment 
and conveniences electricity can make pos- 
sible, I cannot become excited over what 
we're going to do with our factories in peace- 
time. There is practically no limit to the 
market for refrigerators, sweepers, lights, 
washing machines, irons, feed grinders, power 
saws, fans, water systems, and bathrooms. 
Producing them will keep American factories 
and workers busy for a long, long time. 

Let me assure you of this: Farmers need 
R.E. A. We need it in wartime, and we need 
it in peacetime. 

You can count on every Triple A adminis- 
trator in Nebraska—State, county, and com- 
munity committeemen, farmer fleld men, and 
farmer field women—to lend a hand in every 
effort toward R. E. A.’s successful operation, 
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HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 20 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE LONG BEACH 
(N. Y.) LIFE 





Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
ReEcorpD an editorial from the Long Beach 
Life, of Long Beach, N. Y., entitled “The 
Newspaper Lights the Way to Freedom.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Long Beach (N. Y.) Life} 
Tue Newsparer LIGHTS THE WAY TO FREEDOM 
THE FUNCTION OF THE NEWSPAPER AS A WHOLE 


We Americans are great believers in the 
celebration of holidays and the observance of 
weeks. We may not be particularly impressed 
with what they represent, but we love to join 
lodges, attend conventions and celebrations 
as ends in themselves. So, coincidental with 
nationally advertised brands week, na- 
tional letter-writing week, national business 
woman's week, national furniture style week, 
and half a dozen other weeks, days, and 
hours, more than 6,000 daily and weekly news- 
papers in America are trying to shout above 
the din to let the world know this is National 
Newspaper Week. 

Holidays are observed to remind people of 
heritages bequeathed them by forerunning 
generations so that we may profit by their 
“blood, sweat, and tears.” Independence Day, 
Thanksgiving, Memorial Day, each is a mes- 
sage from the past calculated to save us from 
error and to help us cherish the things which 
came to our forefathers with so much pain. 

Like most gratuitous advice we blythely pay 
it no mind except to hope the holiday falls 
on a Friday or Monday so we can make it 
@ long week end. 

And, like most things nearest and dearest 
to us, we take our newspapers for granted. 
They are almost as free as the air we breathe, 
the water we drink, the wives and mothers 
we neglect; they are never appreciated until 
taken away. 

Man transmits thought and the benefit of 
his experience from person to person and 
from nation to nation by contact. Communi- 
cation develops a culture base by the con- 
stant exchange of ideas, nowadays by the 
press, radio, schools, and ordinary conversa- 
tion with other members of society. 

We are rather in the habit of speaking of 
society as if it were something well defined 
and static. That is not the case. Society is 
an involved juxtaposition of attitudes and 
understandings between groups as small as 
man and wife and as large as the League of 
Nations. When communication is free and 
easy between units of society there is usually 
understanding and friendship. When under- 
standings are partial, or are misunderstand- 
ings, there will be friction. 

So far the widest medium man has invented 
which brings the people in a community to- 
gether, figuratively speaking, to give them all 
something in common is the newspaper. Per- 
haps you will agree that our dependence upon 
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communication is so great today that without 
it civilization would revert to primitiveness. 
For only in a primitive state would people 
find it possible to exist as isolated communi- 
ties sufficient unto themselves. The prime 
function of a newspaper is communicative. 

The newspaper, however, is not of particular 
value simply because it tells its readers what 
has happened. It becomes of sociological 
value because it is the means by which cul- 
ture is transmitted. The progress of civiliza- 
tion is measured by the radius of communi- 
eation. Thus, in its smali way the Long 
Beach Life is important because it multiplies 
the technique of communication by increas< 
ing its sheer radius so that for certain pur- 
poses the whole of Long Beach is brought 
closer together. 

“Well,” you say, “suppose we sit back and 
reflect upon the great service the press has 
done civilization. Suppose we are now fully 
aware of its importance. What do you want 
us to do about it?” 

We are glad you asked. We don’t want you 
to do anything about it right now except just 
reflect. But there may come a time in the 
near future when some wild-eyed publicans 
will be clamoring for a strict newspaper cen- 
sorship. Then we may ask you to fight with 
us against a black-out of the press. We may 
ask you to remind those people that Ameri- 
can newspapers have fought for the commcn- 
weal nearly 200 years and have never betrayed 
the trust that has been placed in them. To 
shut them up would be like muzzling and 
gagging your watchdog. 

For our part, we promise to try to remem- 
ber that when you read this newspaper you 
assume each article and statement has been 
thoroughly checked and is as accurate and 
truthful as we can possibly determine. We 
will try to remember, also, the responsibility 
with which our position cloaks us. We are 
the people who enable you to say you saw 
it in black and white. Remembering that 
we do not want to be censored, we promise 
not to censor the news ourselves. We will 
continue to present as many sides as there 
are to a question within the bounds of good 
taste and common sense: We will remember 
that news is knowledge and knowledge 
makes man free. 

Though it may become necessary to estab- 
lish a semidictatorship in the war emergency 
in order to save the world from complete 
slavery, we must save the newspaper its free- 
dom. For the press is the key with which we 
will open the door to the free air of democracy 
once the danger has passed. 

STANLEY Ross. 





The Defense of Our Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER | 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LISTER HILL, 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech of 
Hon. Lister Hill, United States Senator 
from Alabama, on the National Forum of 
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the Air, station WMAL, National Broad- 
casting Co., Monday ev October 20, 


ening, 
1941 on the subject of The Defense of 
Our Country. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


The nations of Europe are slave states to- 
day because the leaders and the people re- 
fused to face the reality of their peril. If 
they had joined together and pitted their 
united strength against Germany they would 
be free men today instead of slaves. But 
they stood apart, deluded by wishful thinking, 
and Hitler took them one by one. Now they 
are beco-1e as driven cattle, toiling under 
the whip of their German masters. They 
have within themselves no more power to 
throw cff their chains than yoked oxen to 
shake off their yokes. 

It seems incredible that a gang of bloody 
murderers could have seized the power of a 
nation and all the inventions and discoveries 
of science and turned them upon the world. 
It seems incredible that any nation would 
willingly set out upon a career of destruction, 
pillage, and enslavement. The German peo- 
ple could not have done it if they had not 
been obsessed with the delusion that they 
were a race of supermen. Their leaders told 
them they were a race superior to all others, 
and they believed it and acted upon it and 
have murdered and enslaved millions of men 
and women as if they were inferior beings of 
no account. 

The forces which have gathered around 
Hitler and found expression in Hitler have 
grown from a puff of wind into a vast whirl- 
wind of destruction. The war has become a 
war of continents. It cannot end until the 
world is Hitler’s or Hitler is overthrown. It 
is stupid beyond all expression for us in 
Amcrica to think we can escape a conflict with 
Hitler. Other nations thought the same 
thing, and today they toil in bondage. 

If Hitler conquers Eurcpe, if ever he stands 
the supreme and untrammeled master of 
that continent and England lies broken at 
his feet, he will turn upon America. The 
greatest plunderer of the ages will then at- 
tempt to plunder the richest country the 
world has seen. Our wealth, our factories, 
our food, and our way of life will be to him 
a challenge and an affront. The world will 
be tco small to hold a victorious Germany 
and a free America. 

The vast machine which Hitler has con- 
structed must run upon the bodies of free 
rycen. He could not stop it if he would. It 
is built not to preduce, but to destroy. It 
must move forward to enslave producers, 
because it is barren and cannot produce. If 
it stops it will shake itself to pieces. The 
men who created that machine must grind 
others with it or themselves become its 
victims. 

That machine cannot be stopped by human 
bodies. It is vulnerable only to other ma- 
chines. The Poles and the Yugoslavs, the 
Greeks and the Serbs, have shown us that 
stout hearts without the mcdern implements 
of war cannot stop the monster which clanks 
its destructive way over Europe. 

The mechanical monster has its forerun- 
ners who prepare the way for it. Lying 
propaganc \sts, saboteurs, and spies precede 
its approach. They are already in our midst. 
They are working and burrowing in all the 
countries of South America. 

The metiod they use is old. It was em- 
ployed by Julius Caesar nearly 2,000 years ago. 
It has been used by many conquerors. It is 
simple: Divide and conquer is the rule they 
follow today, and they have been clever at 
their task. The plodding German mind has 
measured our strength and our weakness. 


The division in America is in part the 
result of German penetration. It is easy to 
see that now they stir racial in 


his views unti America has seemed at times 
like a cackling barnyard. We prize our con- 
stitutional freedom of speech and the 
have turned our boasted virtue against us. 
The time for talking is past. The time fcr 
action has been with u> long. It too will 
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pass. 

We face the greatest danger that has ever 
confronted the Republic. We must put forth 
the greatest effort of all our history. We have 
the strength of a giant, but we have moved 
with the speed of a sluggard. We have ac- 
complished great things for our defense but 
they are insignificant in comparison with 
what we might have done. 

Speed is the essence of modern war, yet 
we have moved with lagging steps. 


been masters of 
should we abandon it in time of peril? 

We have chosen our course. We have de- 
termined that Hitler must be stopped in 
Europe. We have resolved that England shall 
not fall. But the arguments go cn without 
end. Once a decision has been made the 
debate should end. A town meeting of the 
United States cannot precede every step in 
our preparation for our own security. 

We have leaders of our own choosing. Give 
them a chance to lead. We have a head to all 
our defense efforts in the President of the 
United States. He is entitled to our support. 
We should give it with all our hearts. All we 
have and are is at stake. Yet selfish interests 
clamor for the appointment of a coordinator 
of defense, 

This is no time for selfishness. It is a time 
for sacrifice. It is a time for unity of pur- 
pose. We have 130,000,000 people, who should 
be willing to give their all to the salvation of 
America. Hitler has a slave for each one of 
our millions, and those slaves will toil until 
they drop. Their German masters will see 
to it that they do. 

Their work will not be hindered by any 
strife between capital and labor. All capital 
is under control of the Huns. The labor 
unions are a memory. A union of slaves is 
an absurdity. And if Russia falls, Hitler will 
have 2 slaves or more for every living Ameri- 
can. They will work to a single purpose. Their 
strength will go into the machine of their 
brutal overlords. If they falter, they will feel 
the lash or other tortures. If they rebel, they 
will die. Two hundred fifty million will toil 
as one, and over them 80,000,000 Germans will 
Wage War as one. 

If we are to survive as a free people, we 
must face the reality. We must meet it and 
conquer it. Enforced unity of purpose must 
be met with a still greater unity. Vast prep- 
arations must be surpassed by preparations 
still more vast. Exacted sacrifices must be 


outweighed by willing sacrifices of those who 
are free and would continue free. 

We must be worthy of the blessings we 
enjoy. We must forget ourselves and think 
only of our country. I regret to say that we 
have not measured up to our obligations and 
our responsibilities. Capital has been lag- 
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gardly corporations which could have 
turned their great factories to defense months 
ago precious time trying to get a tax 


bill through ‘Patriotism at a 
price and for a profit is no patriotism at all. 
This is no time for tions e:3 


the ranks of 
labor hinder our defense . The 
bor leaders who place the labor union above 
— ne ae betray their followers; 

n war for personal power and 
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all out for American defense. Strikes in 
defense industries can be avoided. Produc- 
tion can go on, it should go on, while nego- 
tiations are in progress. The outlaw strikes 


profit and personal ambition. 

The strength of our people is beyond all 
measure. It is fully adequate to meet and 
overthrow the monster that threatens our 
existence. To have the strength and the 
power to guarantee our freedom and then 
fail to use it is an act of supreme stupidity. 

The danger Which threatens us is so clear 
that none but a fool can fail to realize it. 
England, the British Isles, are our outposts 
of freedom. They stand between us and the 
Hun. Their fight is our fight. We must see 
to it that they get all possible help from us. 

If we let fear that we may become involved 
in the war control our course, we will, in- 
deed, be the soft people Hitler called us in 
his book. Fear has never guided our past 
and fear must never guide our future. If 
our course costs the lives of a few, that is 
better than any course which will cost the 
lives of many. 

Our soil has produced heroes in the past. 
We have them now—and in great numbers— 
or else I do not correctly read the faces of 
our men and women. We have a country to 
live for, and if necessary, to die for. 

If we cannot live as free men, I for one 
do not care to live at all. As for me and 
my house, I say that death is better than 
slavery. 

I say that the fate which has overtaken 
the people of Europe is worse than death. I 
say that fate may become our fate unless we 
become one nation, united in heart and 
purpose, resolved to make every sacrifice in 
order that Hitler may be destroyed and we 
may continue free. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. RALPH O. BREWSTER, 
OF MAINE, TO YOUNG REPUBLICANS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. BREWSTER. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at the annual convention 
of the Young Republicans of Pennsyl- 
vania at Harrisburg, Pa., on October 17, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For better or worse; America has set its 
course with the anti-Axis Powers. Repeated 
decisions of the Congress have determined 
that beyond a doubt. 

The majority of the Congress believe aid 
to Britain to be the best course to avoid war. 
A British collapse would surely mean that 
America was next in line. 

America is not seeking war, but rather 
seeking the best course to avoid war. Read 
the roster of the conquered countries who 
believed they had nothing to fear from the 
author of Mein Kampf. They waited like 
cattle in their stalls until their turn came 
to be led to the slaughterhouse. Even Rus- 
sia bent the knee in vain and must now bite 
the dust before its late friend and would-be 
conqueror. 

What hope can there be that America 
would not feel the hate of Hitler whenever 
Russia and Britain no longer block his path? 

What America needs most is to prepare, and 
that is where America is falling down. 

One hand is still tied behind our back by 
chaos in Washington and in the country. 
Today America’s industrial organization is 
only moving at half speed because of con- 
flicts in command. 

Bottlenecks abound on every hand—in ma- 
terials, in priorities, in jurisdictional disputes 
in labor, in confusion in suthority in Wash- 
ington. 

The failure to coordinate our procurement 
program is a continuing disgrace. 

The country cries out for aluminum. All 
it gets is an argument between Messrs. Jones 
and Ickes as to the terms under which the 
plants shall be built and the power that shall 
be used. Power in someone to end this argu- 
ment is urgently required. 

The country demands defense housing, and 
gets an argument between rival unions as to 
who shall do the job. 

The country wants tanks, and finds its en- 
deavors paralyzed by a jurisdictional dispute. 

One wonders how long Congress and the 
country will stand for this kind of economic 
sabctage. 

All Americans may be gratified that at 
last our production is stepping up. The 
dirt is beginning to fly. This last month we 
spent—which means we produced—weli over 
$1,000,000,000 for defense. But we are Still 
woefully short of the goal of $2,000,000,000 
a month, which we should have passed long 
since. The monthly total of disbursements 
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for defense tells the story of whether or not 


America is really buckling up its belt. 

Two billion a month would mean that 25 
percent of American productive effort was 
being devoted to defense. That is all too lit- 
tle in a day when Britain is giving 50 percent 
and Germany is pouring out 75 percent. _. 

Organizing American productive energies is 
imperative today. Endless conflicts of author- 
ity have paralyzed the preparation of our 
American defense. 

Here is a task worthy of the spirit and the 
enterprise of young Americans everywhere. 
America can outproduce any other country con 
earth if America sets its hand to the plow. 

But it will not be done without sacrifice. 
Production is the keynote, and perspiration 
is the watchword. 

Maine is doubling its industrial output this 
year and devoting more and more of its 
energy to defense. 

Young Americans in Maine are filling every 
hole in our industrial battleline.. American 
youth can be relied on to take care of any 
threat to the security of the United States. 

America is at the dawn of a new era in 
which it will establish a new concept of civili- 
zation for the salvation of a war-wracked 
world. 

America alone holds the hopes of all man- 
kind. Our present job is very definitely right 
here at home in putting our own house in 
order. A disciplined America will be ready 
for any threat and any call. 

Hitler is evidently desperate. Japan must 
be induced to act. No American need doubt 
the purpose of Adolf Hitler to destroy free- 
dom throughout the world. Failure to sup- 
port his foes would have been suicidal for 
America. 

America is still in a position to determine 
the means and manner of extending aid to 
these forces that are supporting the cause 
of individual or national liberty throughout 
the world. 

Britain and Russia still afford a bulwark 
behind which America may prepare its pro- 
duction lines but the time is getting short. 
America must awake and put its armor on. 

Failure to ize the peril of any re- 
treat in the Atlantic or the Pacific would be 
a catastrophe. 

Iceland is an essential outpost in the 
Atlantic in this aeronautical age. Iceland is 
nearer to Portland, Maine, today than was 
Bunker Hill 150 years ago. 

The Pacific has long seemed the danger 
spot and Hitler is obviously hoping to get 
the Japanese to strike. Hawaii and Alaska 
are completely ready for any eventualities. 
American production lines are the key to the 
situation. Evidently Hitler is getting wor- 
ried. American industry won the last war 
according to Hindenburg, and American in- 
dustry is going to win this present one. 





Addresses National Democratic Women’s 
Day Celebration at Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


ADDRESS BY MRS. CLAUDE PEPPER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have be- 
fore me a very able and timely address 
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delivered by Mrs. Claude Pepper, the wife 
of the junior Senator from Florida, on 
the 27th of September at a luncheon cele- 
brating the National Women’s Day at 
Jacksonville, Fla. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this admirable address he 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Madam Chairman, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. Lex 
Green, Mr. Turnbull, Mrs, Hardee, Mrs, Al- 
ford, Mrs. Fuller, distinguished Democratic 
women and men, and friends, it is always 
good to be home again. Mrs. Andrews and 
I are so happy to see so many women from 
every part of the State here today. I think 
it would be quite appropriate, by way of a 
preface, for me to ask you to join in singing 
Happy Birthday because today is a birthday 
for Democratic women. We all know that 
this is the anniversary of the day upon which 
women were first admitted to the Democratic 
National Committee. This day, designated 
and named by Mrs. Roosevelt, is a great occa- 
sion, not only for Democratic women, not 
only for democracy in America, but for de- 
meocracy in the world. A birthday party is 
always a happy occasion, but today there is 
for me the added personal thrill of being here 
with you, and I wish to express my gratitude 
for this privilege. 

We are especially pleased to have the op- 
portunity of meeting here with our State 
committee vice chairman, my dear friend, 
Mrs. Louise McGregor; and our national com- 
mitteewoman, Mrs. Enid Broward Hardee, 
and to them we pledge our loyal support, and 
we ask them to take to their colleagues our 
heartiest congratulations, on this, another 
happy. birthday. 

This: year, too, we Democratic women can 
celebrate another important milestone—the 
twenty-first anniversary of the adcption of 
the nineteenth amendment to our Ccnstitu- 
tion. As Democrats we can always cele« 
brate that event with possessive pride, be- 
cause this long-sought boon of equal suf- 
frage was enacted in 1920 under the liberal 
leadership of a great Democrat and a great 
President, Woodrow Wilson. He viewed this 
act not oiily as a token of gratitude for in- 
dispensable war services of the women of that 
era; not merely as an act of justice to a large, 
intelligent section of the population of ths 
United States, but, most of all, being a true 
Democrat, he knew this measure was needed 
to convince the world of the sincere charac- 
ter cf American democracy. 

Although the adoption of the nineteenth 
amendment in the United States followed 
the granting of suffrage for women in Russia, 
Mexico, Germany, Austria, Poland, Eng!and, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Canada, Belgium, 
Sweden, Luxembourg, Iceland, British East 
Africa, and Rhodesia—incredible as it may 
seem, the extension of suffrage to all citizens 
over 21, irrespective of sex, has been called 
the best investment, the greatest contribu- 
tion made by the Democratic Party to the 
progress of the United States. As Demo- 
crats we may find even greater glory in re- 
calling that, although women voted in the 
national election of 1920, it was not until 13 
years later, in the glorious New Deal year, 
1933, that they began to hold the highest 
appointive offices, under the magnificent 
leadership of our peerless President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

In this period, during which women have 
come of age, politically speaking, of course, 
as no other age is ever discussed publicly in 
@ feminine gathering, a woman has sat in 
a President’s Cabinet—in the United States 
Senate—upon the high courts of the land—in 
the highest counsels of the party. Two 
women have been appointed to major diplo- 
matic posts—one of them our own beloved 
Ruth Bryan Owen Rhcde. In the White 
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House itself there has been a great American 


Lady who is Jeading in this 
tion for Democratic women in ceremonies at 
Hyde Park today, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Florida has been excelled by no State in 
granting women full partnership in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. It is only natural that Florida, 
which had in Andrew Jackson its first Gov- 
ernor and the founder of the modern Demo- 
cratic Party, and is therefore almost a sister 
of democracy, should thus lead the Nation 
in expression of this true Democratic senti- 
ment: “Each shall have equal rights and that 
none shall have special privileges.” 

As I face this splendid audience here to- 
day—as I sit here at this table with so many 
distinguished women of Florida who have 
been faithful and, I may say, as effective as 
any man in the State in their work for the 
party—as I think of the millions of Demo- 
cratic women throughout the Nation who 
have fought democracy’s fight in every part 
of the land—I believe that we might indulge 
in a fait smile at the memory of those stern 
men who said women have no place in politics 
and women would not know how to partici- 
pate in politics, even if permitted to do so. 

Women today share with men equal re- 
sponsibility for the kind of a world we have. 
Women today fight and work and pray side 
by side with the men in all the many fields 
in which war is waged, in all the arenas in 
which modern life is carried on. And women, 
in this crisis, have been as alert as any 
sentinel on watch. 

The two most crucial fronts today in this 
world struggle are the Russian front and the 
public opinion of the United States. If Rus- 
sia can hold the line and hold back Hitler's 
mighty onslaught, keep him from destroying 
the Russian armies, from gaining Russia’s 
fertile fields, from acquiring ti e rich oil lands 
of the Near East, from breaking through 
toward Suez—if she can keep across his path 
of conquest the mighty and brave armies of 
Russia, that means Hitler cannot get out of 
Europe by land and that the limit of his 
conquest with his armies shall have been 
reached. If Hitler can be held in Europe, if 
the British Navy can be kept around him to 
prevent him from breaking out by the sea, 
if the mighty Royal Air Force can continue 
to bruise his head and batter down his war 
industries and the morale of the German 
people, if we can so back up the British Navy's 
action that Hitler cannot get a foothold in 
the ocean whence to leap at us, if we can 
keep a flood of supplies and equipment roll- 
ing across the ocean to all those who fight 
against Hitler, to all those who hold him 
back, then in God’s good time Hitler can be 
thrown back into Germany and destroyed. 
By thus keeping war in Europe and out of 
America, we will have assured keeping Amer- 
ica out of war. 

But whether even the Russians hold their 
own hard-pressed lines, whether Hitler shall 
be kept away from Suez and the domination 
of Africa and Asia, whether those who have 
so bravely resisted Hitler’s cruel assaults can 
keep up the heroic resistance, whether those 
ships of the British Navy can be kept about 
him and that inspiring air force can be kept 
over his head, whether rivers of materials 
shall flow to every hard-pressed front and 
critical area, whether the oppressed nations 
shall be encouraged and inspired to throw 
the tyrant’s heel off their necks and rise up 
again to resist this tyrant’s scourge, whether 
the race of men shall remain free—all these 
things lie with the American people. The 


most crucial of all fronts, therefore, is Amer- 
ica. What America shall do, her people and 
her people’s opinion will determine. 


Upon this front, the battle rages with 
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upon Hitler, but upon Roosevelt. 
the terrors not of tyranny but of 
duly elected Government; they try to arouse 
the people to an awareness not of the dangers 
of dictators, but of their own President, their 
own Congress, and their own people. Instead 
of helping us and our President throw off 
and throw out those who thus attack us from 
within, they would tie the President’s hands, 
the Nation’s hands, and make us weak instead 
of strong. 

Someone must meet these attacks, must 
show their falsity, must point out. their 
error, must show the people how mighty 
these issues are for which we are struggling, 
how vitally this contest affects every man 


depends the whole way of life for us and for 
those who come after. us. Someone must 


prayed for peace, but how he has solemnly 
concluded, from his vast experience, that 
this rich and inviting nation cannot have 
peace just because it wants peace, any more 
than those conquered lands were able to 
keep their peace because they begged for 
it. Someone must carry this message to the 
people so clearly, so conscientiously, and so 
constantly that there can be no break in the 
solidarity of America’s people. 

This job, this bigh task of meeting these 
assaults upon us from within, of telling 
the people the truth, of giving them the 
facts, of being the President’s messengers 
to the people, and the people’s messengers 
to the President, has been given particularly 
to Democratic women. Upon us may de- 
pend whether the most vital front of all— 
the Front of American Public Opinion—shall 
stand or collapse. We are at a crucial point, 
therefore, in this struggle. If we fail, we 
risk all, for undoubtedly but for America, 
this world is doomed to another Dark Age 
under the tyranny of the most 
dangerous man in all the world. 

In our minds and hearts, and with our 
President, we must “sign up for the dura- 
tion” of this terrible crisis. Then we must 
equip ourselves with the knowledge, the 
facts, the understanding of these issues 
which will make us effective messengers 
of the truth. Each must find her own place 
where she can best serve and do the most 
good. There is so much to be done, and so 
little time in which to do it, that we cannot 
start too soon, or too actively. Once we 
understand what our task is to be, once we 
see the magnitude of it and how vital it is, 
a thousand different invitations will challenge 
us to our best efforts. There are speeches to 
be made, songs to be sung, letters to be writ- 
ten, newspaper articles and letters to be pub- 
lished, magazine articles to be prepared, pub- 
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analysis, the keystone of the 
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lives—and we know in our hearts that 
the end. 

We must have faith that our people, espe- 
cially our women, have strength to go 
through any ordeal that circumstances may 

. We must have faith that Amer- 
ica will yet be the means for making a better 
world; that these dark days will pass away 
and the sunlight will come again, not only 
to nations, but to men, women, and children. 

We must have the faith that was in the 
heart of Woodrow Wilson when he closed the 
last speech he made, at Pueblo, Colo., on a 
western tour for the League of Nations before 
he fell stricken that night, never to rise 
again: “There is one thing the American 
people always rise to and extend their hand 
to, and that is the truth of liberty, of justice, 
and of peace. We have accepted that truth 
and it is going to lead us, and through us 
the world, out into pastures of quietness and 
peace such as the world never dreamed of 
before.” 

Someone has said that man’s ability to 
have faith in himself is the basis of democ- 
racy, the bane of dictatorship. We, in a 
democracy, begin with faith in ourselves. 
In many men, faith in dictatorship means 
belief in only one man, a fuehrer or a duce, 
as a substitute for the Christian faith in one 
God. But an individual’s faith must be 
faithful to what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called the light within, the harmonious ad- 
justment of the inner self to outside con- 
ditions. 

And s0, figuratively speaking, each man 
and woman has within himself or herself a 
small-scale battlefield, where truth triumphs 
over falsehood, right conquers wrong, good- 
ness defeats evil, eternal verity rises supreme 
over infernal viciousness. Each individual 
erects his own spiritual values against ma- 
terialism, and each must be on guard against 
snipers, parachutists, bombers, who would, 
with their hellish weapons of insinuation, in- 
nuendo, and lying propaganda, weaken our 
moral and religious ramparts before demand- 
ing the surrender of our immortal soul. 

And so, ladies, in conclusion, may I beg of 
you to pledge yourselves to preach this faith, 
practice this faith, and pray this faith? 
While the men fight with the weapons of 
force, let us help them win with the weapons 
of faith, a faith that needs no proof, that 
faith so beautifully expressed in the words of 
Emily Dickenson: 


“I never saw a moor, I never saw the sea, 
Yet I know what heather’s like, and what a 
wave must be. 
I never talked with God, or visited in heaven, 
Yet certain am I of the spot as if a chart 
were given.” 
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Addresses American Federation of Labor | There being no objeciion, the address 


Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, Ocicber 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 


ADDRESS BY WILLIAM GREEN 





Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, we are 
today facing a serious world crisis which 
demands a careful study of our foreign 
policies. Are we to continue a policy of 
neutrality toward a combination of ruth- 
less, militaristic powers committed to 
world conquest and threatening our own 
existence as a free, democratic nation? 
Must we continue to edhere to a policy of 
neutrality which sacrifices our own vital 
interests, aids and encourages our ene- 
mies, and endangers our own security? 
These are questions we must squarely 
face. / 

Our country is morally and spiritually 
committed to a policy of opposing world 
domination by Hitler and his codicta- 
tors. We are absolutely united in a de- 
sire to preserve our own moral, political, 
and economic integrity. 

We are here to consider these questions 
as the chosen representatives of the peo- 
ple. We should b2 guided by what the 
people themselves want. They want a 
free, courageous, and determined Amer- 
ica. The people who toil—the people 
who constitute the bone and sinew of the 
Nation—ask that America be kept free 
from fascism and that it join the other 
free peoples of the world in the preser- 
vation of liberty. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
through its president, William Green, has 
just given its enthusiastic approval to the 
President’s foreign policy for the United 
States. At the American Federation of 
Labor Convention in Seattle, Wash., a 
few days ago, delegates of that labor 
organization, mede up-cf workers frcm 
every section of the Nation, cheered to 
the echo as Mr. Green said, “There are no 
isolationists in the American Federation 
of Labor.” 

That, Mr. President, is the feeling of 
the workingmen of this country. It is 
the sentiment of the workingmen of 
Montana. Mr. Green spoke for the 
working people of America. His speech 
should be read by every American who 
wishes to understand the attitude of 
labor in this hour of national crisis. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
this able and patrictic address delivered 
by Mr. William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 


was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

Chairman O'Reilly; your honor, Mayor Mi'li- 
kin; your excellencies, Governor Langlie and 
Governor Stassen; representatives. of the 


Seattle Central Labor Union, of the State 


federation of labor; fraternal delegates from 
Great Britain and Canada; my colleagues of 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation cf Labor; delegates and visitors in 
attendance at this convention, it is difficult 
for me to command language that would 
adequately express my own as well as your 
deep appreciation of the warm, cordial wel- 
come extended to all of us who will partici- 
pate in this historic Sixty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Laber. 
We have been deeply touched by the words 
of welcome that we have listened to this 
morning, and we will, I kncw, be happy dur- 
ing all of our deliberations in this great city 
of the Northwest. 

Perhaps it is appropriate for me to say that 
those in attendance at the Sixtieth Annual 
Cecnvention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held 1 year ago, decided to come to 
Seattle because they knew, first of all, it was 
a. friendly city. It bears that reputation 
throughout the length end breadth cf the 
land. Jt is known fer its hospitality, its 
generosity, and the hand of welcome that is 
extended to visitors in this great city cf the 
Nerthwest. Those of us who have been here 
now several days have been permitted to 
breath even the air of hospitality. We have 
fourd it on every hand from ell clesses of 
people—from the business interests repre- 
sented by the spokesman for the chamter of 
commerce this morning, from the men and 
wemen of labor, from all in all walks of hfe. 
We know it is a friendly city and we know 
that we shail be permitted to enjoy the hcs- 
Fitality of this friendly city in full measure. 

But in addition to that we are extremely 
happy because the city of Seattle is an Ameri- 
can Federation of Labcr city. The flag of 
the American Federation of Labor flies in this 
city, supreme in the fact that it represents 
the men and women of labor here. 

We lIcck about us cn every hand and we 
realize the service rendered by these men and 
women in the city cf Seattle and in the State 
of Washingtcn. The skyscrapers that we be- 
held, the paved streets that we walk upon, 
the services in all lines of endeavor here are 
all performed and the werk done by the 
representatives of the American Federation of 
Laber. 

Then when we go out to these most won- 
derful dams, constructed in this great section 
of the Northwest, we understand immedi- 
ately that it was the men of the American 
Federation of Labor who gave service in the 
construction of those great power p'ants, and 
they stand as a tribute to their training and 
the skill and genius of the members of the 
American Federation of Labcr. 

I look around about me and I become con- 
scious of all these facts, and I am more proud 
than ever that I am privileged to speak for 
and represent a great movement such as the 
American Federation of Labor. 

You are here from all sections of the coun- 
try—representatives from the Atlantic sea- 
board and the great eastern States, from the 
deep Southland and from the busy Middle 
West, from the Mountain States and from 
the Pacific coast—cities of 5,000,000 sturdy 
members of the American Federation of Labor. 

In addition to that we have with us fra- 
ternal delegates from Great Britain repre- 
senting millions and millions of loyal 
members of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress. Then there comes to us a distinguished 
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fraternal Csiegate from the Cominion cf 
Canada. We have representatives from 
Puerto Rico. We will have fraternal dele- 
gates from Mexico. The working people of 
Hawati and the Canal Zone will be repre- 
sented here. What convention could be more 
representative than that, representing the 
workingmen and women from all these far- 
flung sections of the world? We are glad to 
extend to them all a heppy and cordial 
welcome. 

We are conscious of our deep responsibility. 
We understand, as realistic, practical men and 
women, that numerical growth in a great 
movement such as ours carries with it grave 
responsibilities. And so, while we assembie 
in this convention under the most auspicious 
circumstances, in a delightful environment 
among people who will extend to us a fuil 
measure of hospitality in a friendly city, we 
are conscious of the fact that we are facing 
days when we will be subjected to the most 
severe tests, and for that reason we snail 
approach our task, the discussion of eco- 
nomic, social, and industrial problems in this 
great congress of labor with a sense of deep 
responsibility. 

It seems quite proper for me to state that 
while we assemble here as representatives of 
5,000,000 actually paid-up members in the 
American Federation of Labor representing a 
great constituency, nevertheless we coms? 
here in another capacity—-we are here as 
Amsrican citizens, first, and we place that 
above and beyond every other consideration. 

The welfare of America, the promotion cf 
our social order will stard above and beyord 
every other consideration that may be dealt 
with by this convention. We feel that every 
legislative act taken in this convention must 
have for its primery purpose the protection 
of America, our form of government, our 
freedom and our liberty, and the promotion 
of the general welfare of all classes of the 
people. 

We could not meet on an occasion such as 
this without taking into account the chacs, 
the cruelty, the war, the bitterness that pre- 
vails throughout the werld. Our feelings 
have been aroused because of the cruel, trutal 
treatment accorded to defenseless pecple on 
the Continent of Europe, and we can scarcely 
restrain our feelings when we read that inno- 
cent hostages, the victims of totalitarian 
forms of government, living in concentration 
camps, are taken out, lined up against a stone 
wall, and shot to death because someone in 
some remote section miles away hed a per- 
sonal conflict with some soldier representing 
a dictator. 

It appears to me that if out of all the wars 
in the world there is one evidence of cruelty 
that stands above all others it is the murder 
of these hostages on the Continent of Europe. 
What does that mean? That means if those 
who ere responsible for those cruelties win 
in this great struggle, then the substitution 
of force in government will be made for free- 
dom and fcr liberty and for democracy. If 
such cruelty is taking place at our very doors, 
kecause space has now been rcduced to a 
minimum, can we sit idly by. fold our arms, 
and feel secure? Well, the men and women 
of the American Federation cf Labor long ago 
recognized that such a state here, such a 
sccial and civic state in America, was im- 
possible. We realize now more than ever the 
menace to our liberty, to our freedom, and to 
our form of government. 

And so we determined at our last conven- 
tion that we would stand with our Govern- 
ment, that we would give to the Govern- 
ment every cunce of support we could extend 
it, that we would serve as skilled, trained 
men, giving the best we have in the promo- 
tion of our defense program. 
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In addition to that, we 
President, the President 
to tell the people in Great Britain that we 
propose to extend to them every ounce of 
aid possible in order that they may defeat 
this cruel dictator ravaging Europe. 

We are now encouraged and inspired to 
go further than ever before in the adoption 
of an Official declaration, I know, in this 
convention. We have learned so much dur- 
ing the past year. We have read of the trag- 
edies that have been taking place in the 
democracies of Europe. For that reason now, 
understanding more clearly the issues at 
stake and the tragic consequences that must 
follow in the event the forces of democracy 
are beaten, we of the American Federation 
of Labor are going to rise to new heights, 
and we are going to advise the President of 
the United States that we will give all we 
have in support of his program, that we will 
stand by him and behind him and all around 
him, and we will tell him further that if it 
is necessary to take more decisive action in 
order to maintain freedom of the seas, and 
to protect democracy throughout the world, 
we will stand by him and follow to the bitter 
end. 

(The delegates arose and applauded.) 

There can be no mistake as to the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
those whom you have the distinct honor of 
representing in this convention, and I am 
happy to tell our distinguished visitors here, 
the Governors of these States and those who 
are sitting with us this morning, that we 
come to Seattle united. There is no left 
wing and right wing group in the American 
Federation of Labor. Others may fight, they 
may have their left wing, their center wing, 
or their right wing, they may have com- 
munism, fascism, or nazi-ism, but the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is a united family. 
We know nothing about left-wing and right- 
wing groups. We speak as one, we act as 
one, We walk as one, and we fight as one. 

Furthermore, I want to emphasize this 
fact, that there are no isolationists in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Behold the picture abroad—peace-loving 
people now governed by force, the right of 
self-government taken from them, racial hate 
and religious intolerance substituted for free- 
dom to worship in accordance with the dic- 
tates of conscience, freedom of assemblage, 
the right to belong to a labor union of one’s 
own choosing—all these have been taken 
away. 

I think I can hear the cry of the children 
of Belgium, of Holland, the Netherlands, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Norway, and the Bal- 
kan States, and every other country that has 
been invaded by this cruel, brutal foe. 

What did they do? Why should they thus 
be punished, these peace-loving, quiet, un- 
assuming people seeking to work out their 
own destinies in accordance with the laws of 
God and of humanity? 

And yet labor in all of these countries has 
been regimented, involuntary servitude and 
forced labor substituted for free labor. 
These countries are now strikeless nations; 
their men and women have been robbed of 
the right to mobilize their economic power 
and use it for the purpose of advancing and 
promoting their social and industrial welfare. 

Shall that come to Great Britain and shall 
it come to America? Can we sit idly by and 
wait until it reaches our shores? In heroic 
Great Britain there is a labor movement that 
exercises tremendous influence in the affairs 
of government there. They have been asso- 
ciated with us in a fraternal relationship 
ever since our movement was formed. While 
workers are in the mills and the factories 
producing for their country, their women 
and children are living in a state of terror- 
ism, subject to fear, when suddenly without 
a moment's warning out of a clear sky comes 
the noise of instruments of destruction, flying 
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over their heads. Then as best they can 
they instinctively turn to the 
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the kind of service that challenges the ad- 
miration every lover of liberty and 
freedom. 


munitions. All have been built according to 
schedule. 

It is wonderful what we have accomplished 
under such trying circumstances and in such 
a short period of time. I pay to labor this 
morning the tribute they deserve, and even 
though in some localities where impatient 
men, smarting under a sense of injustice, have 
resorted to the use of their economic strength 
for the purpose of redressing grievances and 
wrongs, it is not right to condemn them to 
everlasting punishment because they have 
acted hastily and not in accordance with our 
organized labor program. 

Remember, this is an imperfect world. 
You do not have perfection anywhere, and 
you cannot reach perfection with imperfect 
material. But if we approximate it as we 
are now, we can congratulate ourselves be- 
cause the man-hours lost through hasty ac- 
tion have been inconsequential, indeed, and 
above and beyond all, the thing that ought to 
appeal to the public is the official attitude 
of a great agency, a great institution such 
as the American Federation of Labor. And 
no man listening to my voice, which after all 
is your voice, speaking your heart and your 
mind, can misunderstand where the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor stands. 

Secondly, all aid possible must be accorded 
to Great Britain and her allies. There must 
be no let-up. We must find the ways and 
means by which and through which we can 
supply those men who are on the firing line 
fighting to protect the things we love and 
cherish—freedom, liberty, and democracy. 
Industrial production and national service 
must square with our Nation’s maximum 
needs and requirements. It must not fall 
below the maximum needs and requirements 
of the country. 

We are face to face at the moment with 
difficult problems. We are thinking of new 
ones that are in the offing. First of all, we are 
troubled with priorities, because the record 
shows that through the application of pri- 
ority orders, unemployment has been in- 
creased. It seems contradictory that any 
policy of government should be followed that 
would force men, skilled workers, into the 
field of unemployment when they are so badly 
needed now in order to produce. 

We have suggested and urged that those 
plants affected by priority orders should be 
converted as quickly as possible into defense 
production industries, so that not only the 
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facilities of the plants but the skill of the 


Then we are face to face with this problem 
of labor migration. The concentration of de- 
fense plants in geographical centers through- 
out the country has called for a migration of 
labor from remote sections. The housing 
facilities are bad; workers are compelled to 
live in trailers and hastily constructed homes 
and tents. All of that goes with labor mi- 
gration. That is a problem we are trying to 
deal with, a difficult one, and we hope we 
will find a solution for it. 

There has been some discussion, too, and 
some suggestions that wages should be 
frozen; they should remain static. Well, that 
is economic fallacy, and so far as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is concerned we 
shall oppose any proposal coming from any 
source that the earnings, the wages of our 
workers, shall be frozen at any point, because 
in these days it is impossible to maintain 
economic equilibrium. We cannot balance 
the cost of living with the wages paid, and 
surely any fair man or woman will concede 
that the earning capacity of a breadwinner 
should correspond with the economic changes 
that are taking place in our social and po- 
litical order. 

Then we are thinking about the post-war 
problems. That disturbs us very greatly. 
That subject must be considered at this con- 
vention. Perhaps I can report to you that 
we have called upon the President of the 
United States to appoint a representative 
committee, representatives of labox and in- 
dustry and of the public—outstanding men, 
economists, sociologists, industrialists; those 
who understand the problem for the purpose 
of dealing with the post-war problem—to 
make a survey of the country’s facilities that 
could be used quickly when the economic 
change is upon us. 

Then, above and beyond all, we want to 
plan for the launching of the most stupen- 
dous, the largest housing program that has 
ever been conceived in America. That could 
be launched immediately when the post-war 
period arrives, and the skilled workers, build- 
ing-trades workers, who are soon going to 
be forced into idleness, can be absorbed into 
this housing program. The need for housing 
is in evidence everywhere. Every city is suf- 
fering. We need new homes, new buildings, 
new construction, new projects, all launched 
quickly, and this committee can get it all 
ready. 

Then we need more international high- 
ways, the development of additional beauti- 
ful parks, the development of power plants, 
such as you have accomplished here in Wash- 
ington, the building of dams, the creation of 
opportunities for work for unskilled labor. 
Should that question not be dealt with now 
before the post-war period is here? We have 
been thinking about it, and we are leading 
in this fight, leading the way, creating, as we 
hope we will, a healthy public opinion and a 
universal public support in behalf of this 
post-war plan that we have offered as a solu- 
tion for the problem that will confront us 
when the end comes. 

I express now what I have always expressed 
in conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor—a deep regret because of the divi- 
sion which exists within the ranks of labor. 
You know that almost three-quarters of a 
century ago there was established in Amer- 
ica a great American labor movement, and it 
was called the American Federation of Labor. 
As we continue to examine the record and 
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through which we. 


analyze the 


experiences 
passed we believe that the architects 
it really builded better than 
The foundation was laid well, 
upon "that solid foundation we have 
erected a superstructure that has stood every 


a 


economic storm that it has been compelled 
to face. It has been tried and tested during 


the Lage na of violent economic change that 
have taken place in the United States of 
America. Its philosophy still fits in with the 
Amer‘can way of life. Its principles seem to 
deserve the classification of eternal. Its pol- 
icies are sound. That is the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and through all these years, 
for almost three-quarters of a century we 
have refused to listen to the siren voice of 
those who, offering some strange philosophy, 
would persuade us to go into the bypaths and 
byways of experimentation. We have re- 
fused. We have stood stearfastly with our 
faces toward the goal we seek to accomplish. 
We have refused to modify or compromise, 
and that is the reason why we know only one 
ism in America. We do not know and will 
not have anything to do with communism, 
nazi-ism, or fascism, but we will remain 
loyal and devoted to Americanism. That is 
the American Federation of Labor. 

We have endeavored to prevail upon those 
who left us to come back home, to take their 
place within the house of labor, to live with 
us as @ united family. Committees of the 
American Federation of Labor have appealed 
to them to sit around the conference table, 
diagnose the whole situation, and endeavor 
to find a remedy. Our appeals, men and 
women, have been met with refusal and 
scorn. We have not appealed because we 
were strong. We appealed because we knew 
we were right and those who left us were 
wrong, and it is because we want to restore 
solidarity and unity within the ranks of 
labor that we have appealed to them. 

The continuation of the division that ex- 
ists within the ranks of labor rests with those 
who refuse to meet with us and endeavor to 
bring about an adjustment, a reaffiliation, 
and a rehabilitation on a basis of supreme 
solidarity. We disclaim responsibility for the 
division that exists. If we would scorn them 
and say no, go your way, then we could be 
blamed. But take the record—lI will leave 
it to any person. Examine the record and 
then determine for yourselves. 

Our position today in Seattle in this sixty- 
first annual convention is this: We are ready 
and willing now to meet at any time with 
a committee from the dual, rebel, rival move- 
ment for the purpose of making a complete 
analysis of the whole situation and for the 
purpose of bringing about reaffiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor of those 
who left us. Can we offer more? Should we 
be expected to offer more? The home, the 
rooms they left when they marched out of 
the house of labor are still there, waiting for 
them to return. They will be given the hand 
of welcome and we will honestly and sin- 
cerely, free from any feeling or bitterness, 
endeavor to compose differences and unite 
labor. 

In conclusion, may I say that labor must 
participate in the war settlement and in peace 
negotiations when the time comes. The rep- 
resentatives of the nations of the world must 
sit in some conference room for the purpose 
of negotiating a world peace. We were all 
thrilled when the press carried the eight 
points that had been agreed upon by Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States when they held 
a dramatic meeting somewhere in the North 
Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps I could repeat them 
now in order to refresh your memory. 

First, no territorial or other aggrandizement 
by the United States or Great Britain. Sec- 
ond, territorial changes only through self- 
determination. Third, all peoples have the 
right to choose their own form of govern- 


ment. Those forcibly deprived of that right 
to have it restored. Fourth, free interna- 
tional trade. Fifth, world-wide cooperation 
to secure improved labor standards, economic 
adjustments, and social security. Sixth, after 
the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
assurances of a secure peace, of freedom from 
fear and want. Seventh, freedom of the seas. 
Eighth, abandonment of the use of force, dis- 
arming of aggressor nations, and lightening 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burdens 
of armament. 

Now, we p an amendment to these 
eight points, to which we subscribe without 
reservation, and that is that when the peace 
conference is held representatives of labor 
from every nation in the world must be 
accorded the privilege to sit in at the peace 
conference and help negotiate a world peace. 
We are determined that the regimentation 
of labor, involuntary servitude, and forced 
labor shall be wiped out and the totalitarian 
form of government eliminated. The right 
of workingmen and women to belong to free 
democratic trade-unions must now be writ- 
ten into a world peace conference and guar- 
anteed by those who subscribe their names 
to the peace conference. We must see to it 
that the fine movement that formerly existed 
in Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Norway and 
the other democracies shall never be wiped out 
by some cruel dictator, but instead some 
power and authority must be created by this 
peace conference that will guarantee the pro- 
tection of workingmen and women through- 
out the world to belong to free democratic 
trade-unions and to administer their own 
affairs. There must be no regimentation and 
no involuntary servitude, such as exists in 
these foreign nations; there must be no 
forced labor. It seems to me that those are 
issues that must be determined. 

And then inspired by the vision of a new 
world and a new day for mankind, let those 
who love liberty and freedom so dedicate 
themselves as to negotiate a peace based not 
on political considerations but based upon 
justice, freedom, and liberty. 

And I look into the future and visualize 
that world where freedom of assemblage, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom 
of the press all shall be guaranteed by com- 
mitments that cannot be set aside and sup- 
ported by a force that will mean the enforce- 
ment and enjoyment of all these freedoms. 

Then we want to make a world where men 
and women can live in their homes, free from 
fear, where the home will be the castle and 
the haven for the family itself, and where 
the community will be idealistic. That is the 
kind of world we crave and that is the kind 
of a world we look forward to; and if out 
of these conflicts these forces who would have 
it otherwise are defeated and destroyed and 
the God of destiny and righteousness and 
justice shall triumph, then we will begin a 
new day and a new life in a new world and 
we shall all be happy. 

Realizing this great objective, the American 
Federation of Labor must play its part. We 
must speak here in this congress of labér in 
a clear and unmistakable way. We must send 
the message to our heroic friends across the 
sea who are really fighting our battles—a mes- 
sage of encouragement and assurance. We 
must let the American public know where 
we stand, and I know we will do it in such a 
way that no one can misunderstand the po- 
sition of the American Federation of Labor. 

And in the days that are to come we will 
face a testing period, as all other organiza- 
tions will. If we have built upon a founda- 
tion not of sand, our movement will endure 
because it is secure. But if, during these days 
of rapid economic changes, we build upon a 
foundation that cannot stand the storm and 
stress, then we will pass out. 

The test will come to unions when the post- 
war period arrives. Those who are made up 
of a fictitious membership, signed cards, a 
proclaimed membership will fade vut be- 
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cause they are not built upon rock, they have 


of divided ranks in labor, because the laws 
of economics will bring about a change. The 
true and tried will remain and the ficti- 
tious will oo a ok That is what we will 
face when the end comes. 

Now I have talked to you 
right from my heart. I repeat again what 
I said in the beginning, that we thank these 
splendid representatives of the city and of 
labor and of business and of the State for 
the words of welcome here this morning. My 
voice is your voice when I say that we are 
deeply touched by it all. We know that in 
this city, with this splendid stage setting, we 
will be able to transact our business in an 
environment where our thoughts can be cen- 
tered upon the problems that are to be con- 
sidered by this convention and where the 
results will meet with the approval of our 
membership. 

Fain Slee te the here. I am proud of this 
delegation and these visitors who are with us. 
We are going to hold one of the best conven- 
tions ever held in the history of the American 
Federation of Labor, and we are going out to 
face the common foe more united than ever 
before in the history of our great movement, 

I thank you. 


it 





Where Will It Stop? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 21 (legislative day of 
Thursday, October 16), 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM FORT WORTH PRESS 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD an able edi- 
torial published by the Fort Worth Press, 
of Fort Worth Tex., on October 16. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Press of 
October 16, 1941] 


WHERE WILL IT STOP? 


Defense strikes are booming again. On 
Army contracts alone they have caused a 
direct loss of 3,700,000 man-days of produc< 
tion since January 1. 

But at least Washington officials aren’t be- 
littling the strike menace, and that’s a gain. 
Never were statistics more misleading and 
dangerous than those that used to be dragged 
out to “prove” that, after all, only a tiny 
fraction of all defense workers were affected. 

Dangerous because they encouraged strikes 
and discouraged efforts to prevent strikes. 

Misleading because they ignored the fact 
that in our industrial system the indirect loss 
of production caused by strikes is many times 
greater than the direct loss. 

Now the Hudson automobile plant at De- 
troit has closed and sent 7,000 workers home, 
Production lines at the Studebaker plant in 
South Bend have been stopped for more than 
a@ week. Work on a $13,000,000 order for Army 
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“jeeps” has been halted at the Willys-Over- 
land plant in Toledo. Why? There are no 
strikes at Hudson, Studebaker, or Willys- 
Overland. 

No; but for 2 weeks there has been a strike 
at the Midland Steel Products plant in Cleve- 
land. Midland is the source of chassis frames 
for Hudson, Studebaker, Willys-Overland, and 
other automobile companies. Midland has 
only 1,400 employees; but if they stay out on 
strike, 100,000 workers will soon be idle in 
automobile factories. 

Tuesday a labor dispute at the Hillsdale 
Steel Products plant in Hillsdale, Mich., was 
certified to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. Why? The Hillsdale plant has only 
about 800 employees, and the dispute affects 
the jobs of only 26 C. I. O. members, who say 
they were wrongfully discharged after the 
A. F. of L. won a Labor Board plant election. 
That seems pretty trivial. 

Yes; but the Hillsdale plant makes trans- 
mission parts for its parent company, the 
Spicer manufacturing piant, at Toledo, which 
is organized by the C.I.O. And whether for 
lack of parts or because—as one side charges 
and the other denies—the C. I. O. workers at 
Toledo refuse to handle A. F. of L.-made parts 
from Hillsdale, the Spicer plant isn’t produc- 
ing transmissions. And 70 percent of the 
Army's tank production depends on Spicer 
transmissions. 

The War Department announced that a 
105-millimeter howitzer had been “assembled 
perfectly” from parts made by a refrigerator 
firm, an oil-well supply manufacturer, a rail- 
road-car manufacturer, and the Army’s own 
ordnance department—a fine example of in- 
dustrial cooperation. But a strike in the 
refrigerator plant, the oil-well supply plant, 
or the railroad-car plant, or in some other 
plant making parts for one of them, might 
stop dead the production of such howitzers. 

Tuesday 3,200 strikers resumed production 
at the Calco Chemical plant at Bound Brook, 
N. J. That strike, had it continued, could 
have closed all the country’s rubber factories 
for lack of essential chemicals. As it is, rub- 
ber production has been slowed down. 

Many defense industries are still feeling the 
paralyzing effect of the 70-day Allis-Chalmers 
strike in Milwaukee last winter. Lost for- 
ever, as a result of the coal strike in April, 
were 370,000 tons of steel production— 
enough for 12 battleships or 8,000 medium 
tanks. And so the story might go on and on. 

It’s time for Washington to do something 
about defense strikes. 





A Letter to the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


LETTER FROM CONSTITUENT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
this day in receipt of a letter from one of 
the finest citizens in the congressional 
district which I have the privilege to rep- 
resent in Congress. This citizen is the 
father of two exceptionally fine sons, both 
of whom were in college. Both have vol- 
untarily enlisted in the Navy, not that 
they expect to follow the Navy as a career, 
but because they consider it a patriotic 
duty at this time. 


My constituent and friend is very much 
concerned about the interruptions in our 
national-defense program caused by 
strikes and has addressed a letter to the 
President asking for information, I 
think most Members of Congress are re- 
ceiving many letters touching upon this 
same subject matter. However, inas- 
much as the letter referred to approaches 
the matter in a little different way, I am, 
pursuant to the permission given to me, 
including a copy of the letter to President 
Roosevelt, which is as follows: 


Dear Mr. PrEsmpeNT: I am writing you for 
some advice on the matter that is so near to 
the hearts of every American today. 

What is the right thing for me to advise 
my two sons, who are now in the armed forces 
of our country, to do the best they 
can to protect this country we all love. 

Our neighbors have sons in factories mak- 
ing things very essential to the country, and 
they are advising their sons to strike for 
more wages, better working conditions, and 
even for men in other factories they have 
never seen, who believe they are not getting 
all the money they can under the present 
conditions. 

Now I realize, Mr. President, that my 
neighbors have a perfect right to advise 
their sons along that line, because as yet, 
our country is free, but do I have a right to 
advise my sons to come home and wait for 
their sons to get all the money they can, and 
then when they are perfectly satisfied, to be- 
gin their work and make the things that are 
very essential to my sons in the Army? 

Both our sons, my neighbors’ and my own, 
volunteered for the positions they now hold. 
My sons get small wages for the kind of oc- 
cupation they are following and yet they 
write letters home telling us they are getting 
along fine. Do I have a right, Mr. President, 
to tell them how foolish they are not to 
organize and demand more money and 
shorter hours, as well as better working con- 
ditions? 

I would appreciate your honest opinion on 
this perplexing question. 





Government Receipts, Expenditures, and 
the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


LETTER AND STATEMENTS FROM THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following communication and accom- 
Ppanying statements from Hon. D. W. 
Bell, Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
This extension is a continuation of the 
practice inaugurated by my _ distin- 
guished predecessor, former Chairman 
Taylor, in presenting to the House each 
month an authoritative statement of ac- 
tual receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year which ended on June 30, 1941, 
and the estimated receipts and expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year to end on June 
80, 1942. The situation with respect to 
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the latter fiscal year is based upon the 
data available as of October 5, 1941, and 
takes into consideration the factors of 
the new revenue act and additional 
appropriations. 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 14, 1941. 


the Secretary and pursuan 
September 25, 1941, I am enclosing herewith 
the following statements: 


Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1942 (re- 
vised as of October 5, 1941) and actual figures 
for the fiscal year 1941, and (2) actual figures 
for the first 3 months of each of the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942. 

Statement No. II, effect on the public debt 
of financing the deficit, showing (1) esti- 
mated amounts for the fiscal year 1942 (based 
on revised estimates as of October 5, 1941), 
and actual figures for the fiscal year 1941, and 
(2) actual figures for the first 3 months of 
each of the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. This 
statement shows the extent to which the net 
deficit has been met through borrowings and 
changes in the Treasury’s cash balance. It 
also shows the debt at the beginning and the 
close of each period. 

Statement No. III, statutory debt limita- 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- 
tion and the balance of the borrowing 
authority, i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. 

Statement No. IV, general fund balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, incre- 
ment on gold, and seigniorage. It shows how 
the general fund balance was affected by (1) 
borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or expendi- 
tures in trust accounts, etc., and (3) the net 
deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, obligations of corpora- 
tions and credit agencies guaranteed as to 
principal and interest as of September 30, 
1941. This statement shows the contingent 
liabilities of the Government, i. e., the out- 
standing securities issued by corporations 
and credit agencies which are guaranteed by 
the United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI, combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of governmental corpo- 
rations and credit agencies, as of August 31, 
1941, based upon the latest official reports 
received by the Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States, and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classified 
as to the amounts of the Government's pro- 
prietary interest and of the proprietary inter- 
ests not owned by the Government. The total 
of interagency interests of all corporations 
and agencies included in this statement is 
also shown. 

Following the suggestion in your letter 
above referred to, estimates of receipts and 
expenditures have been revised upon the basis 
of the latest information available. Accord- 
ingly, the Budget estimates of receipts, ex- 
penditures, and net deficits used in state- 
ments I, II, and IV are the Budget Director's 
revised estimates as of October 5, 1941. Esti- 
mates for national defense are not yet obtain- 
able in detail but will be reflected in subse- 
quent reports when available. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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I. General Budget summary \—Receipts and expenditures 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States. In millionsof dollars] 





























Full fiscal years July 1 to Sept. 30 
—— d i Actual, fiscal} Actual, fiscal 
Budget esti- ctual, fisca ctual, fis 
: Actual, 1941 |“ vear i942 | year 1941 
Receipts: 
NN LEELA LSE. SODAS LE ASTON LAE I LOE AE ATA 3, 469. 6 922.3 519.0 
REE ED EI LIE OLE LE SNES OR AGILE ONES IE, 2, 966. 9 798. 2 798. 5 
I I sa alk esis ata sabes w elbediala inside ia Nenbinsndl pad iaeien osbiliiahd ab dlidcecnlan nas wa: AsiaiShinied 788. 2 218.3 173.9 
ees Se errean SED GONE GUIOV OOD os is tres ccitc indi cddcnideuuleuainbedabeuendadldckssrunssedsonee 126. 9 37.6 32. ? 
ee ie att ae biden andere ahininw esnn ainmhcibuaede cdidm aca cabckddadeciscudsicisatctee pin ciemanainy dodesind ce 301.9 107.4 71.5 
Return of surplus funds from Government corporations. ... 2... .22 2. oe ceeeeeeeec ene ce cenececeeeevececceceeees|-eceee-------- 319. 2 2.4 7.4 
ERE Acticin dna add gind bchwandcdnineneminows dnvesseushsaisdiWhedcndceb dsb pucdsisiceabenni ies 195. 8 59, 2 4.1 
IN Nn Si li ake Ne cl a 8, 268. 5 2, 145. 5 1, 644.6 
Less: Net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors-insurance trust fund_...............:--..--.--.---.-- 661.3 201.1 155.6 
Net receipts..... Se cikenditiautinenaddeatheilitpecncdin duainnmnaieenhwdusenhcokdkb catia ikaddinibnsubiabiiediebiinies 7, 607. 2 1, 944. 4 1, 489.0 
>'=sW"-o Oo SEE | === 
Expenditures: 
Nh Sih il alle aria oes e casas baitd diledlseeenedsedanssabiwconconneeet ae 4778.5 195. 5 4200.3 
es cemctan dine sdhiiacinans pid Sododuabawdhomeanpintdine slosh ool Mudiibidutakased 1, 029. 8 163. 6 237.9 
National! defense: ] 
ii diinibbbnebdvaindipsbatiinaabecoodtanblatiwnes cbccbisidactiess aid al didn ihicdiececetaca pind bate biabie atanmibmaaieaed 3, 635. 5 1, 787. 5 252.7 
CU ia alddie a An whue wien esguaboneahianasiesTACeuki sheds dads onshhgscdaeadsadseaesssecasheanouecnendsed 2, 216.8 131.9 342.3 
a i a Wu ln ibiaewbabbedceseoceasdsaucbamine 7103.1 47.5 11 
I hal, a Re ko Bia a ee ee nhs to eter e eee 3 Pe dlbebaenorrensooreeaseu 17.5 Feet Redelithtnd naan 
Ne ne ne nen een ane erate naaaonnachia 43.8 29. 4 5.0 
ND ccna. Gas 0. oss cncltlibiasedunnkahenns ciabisiaseeintedaiin ile eda aS 21.4 ee Pi 
I IN 3. Sid a. ack hae SAS has Geladpentnantebaudasdadieeenseunscsnutididiansccerevodqenndéus nbeepeass Loe a RE 
National-defense housing (Federal Works Agency). .........-..----...--.--.------ 22 -- noe nee n-ne ne - 7 42.0 Oe da 
Re oe uals abcowsdilooiaientnccoebitiinse (8) 36.6 (8) 
a a eRe eM emi Ria REIET  e EAS. RC RSE etal A cea ee 6,080.1! 3,408.9 621.1 
SaaS 
aoe eee acile udimacunoubadneeeuas coceopumecotnaatnnuiod 1,110.7 202. 7 137.8 
F EN ER RTS FN Te RES SESE SREY FOR RSG EEA rs tee ee ee ae Ege 11.5 1.3 2.9 
RE ERIE RAGE SRE SEE EAE CS OSS ISS Ree ERS Oe Tie ieee © 944.0 238. 9 # 228.0 
NT Tne een ee ne deus dmeoncenennbaa dni’ 1, 673.9 330. 4 441.8 
Ne ke tee a tees pce mmsiceueuimound 451.2 21.8 46.4 
NTE ene nnn nnn nnn anand ndiamdecmuaiiuin 552.7 137.7 137.1 
Neen nn nnn nn acne eno ae sahoe SCIELO UEEL eb addademilac con ul etebdadtereene 331.1 189. 1 161.1 
Se enn Sun RIED CP OPOTININNGNE GOPOOTRTI OT on nce ncnnndeeastbnconnsecccccnchseseccdenceulsonneasarsar <« Ded eeino 1 85.3 
ag TTS cag ER ERR RRR SRE 3 ne RRR a a ae Gi Sd Sale appa a pia Pest ahety 465. 0 4476.1 116.3 4143.7 
Nee ro sath aed halhwrainueaene een kenedauomebead 24, 581.0 12, 710.6 5, 001. 2 2, 282. 8 
—— ee 
Re ee ns aabenbanciedmsodbanpacsesanancsnabaeae 12, 583.0 5, 103. 4 3, 056. 8 | 793. 8 
1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- T Reflects adjustment to give effect to sec. 5, act of Oct. 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1127), b 
sarily add to tctals. merging funds allotted to Federal Works Agency from allocations made by the Pr 
2 Revised Oct. 5, 1941. dent to the War Department for national defense housing with funds appropriated to 


* Figures for the fiscal year 1€42 to date, and for the fiscal year 1941, have been revised _ Federal Works Agency for the same purpose. 
by transferring expenditures of the U.S. Maritime Commission from the copetmentn 8 Expenditures included in totals for departmental, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
classification to national defense. The expenditures for the Maritime Commission Federal Security Agency, and afl other. See note 3. 
include those heretofore classifed as emergency ship construction. The figures for *Exclusive of national defense housing activities included with national defense 


Maritime Commission are net and include receipts credited to the construction loan above. 
fund. 10 Credits, deduct. 
‘Includes national defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. it Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking funds and other appropriations. 


‘ Not including departmental expenditures of Department of Agriculture. 
¢ Excludes that portion of Surplus Marketing Administration expenditures Included 


























with transfers to accounts. 
Il. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit * 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars) 
Full fiscal years July 1 to Sept. 30 
Classification Budget Actual Actual, Actual, 
estimates,” 1941 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1942 1942 1941 
Net deficit (statement I)._...........................-.... wpsinditnindicinkednmisiuenimiiies iebtinitlikaandcneliihnpamnBdnesitgiieml 12, 583. 0 5, 103. 4 3, 056. 8 793.8 
Changes in cash accounts during period: 
Dee: eeaeie Ea eras Fae DeGD Garg HOI anions dkdiecvcctnccnsswcepcndccescccccccccnccecccocccacccsecconcess 3 479.4 742. 4 3 367.6 524.4 
Neen eee ee nnn acne n eee ae eee a eo na cddispesibionukdssseconctiitenil 12, 108. 6 5, 845.8 2, 689. 2 1,318.2 
Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, ete., during period.....................-.--..-.-..-------- 37.8 4148.1 304. 2 212.7 
ee ee a aeandiisediesipemasndehdeseuiaasooausansngeaenabeceusadsesbasasl 12, 065. 8 5, 993. 9 2, 385. 0 1, 105.4 
RS) Se Ee I Oe ING cd whclillcnasaskkepetigpabidedindidsdnnaniaacocncteweccescesssscasecessoneesesined 48, 961.4 42, 967.5 48, 961.4 42, 967.5 
UI OI id a ao a ga 61, 027. 2 | 48, 961. 4 | 61, 346. 4 | 4, 072.9 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals, 
4 Revised Oct. 5, 1941. 

§ Decrease, deduct. 

* Excess of expenditures over receipts, add. 


Ill. Statutory debt limitation 
{Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, as of Eept. 20, 1941, in millions of dollars} 





a a a la ante aR aE A ol ml ddd retarted eddeitideh toa ncendinmenanpomainesstciciacinintihbiaitecinindndilnilidiadie iciitimeitienitnpmamenisipinttans 65, 000. 0 
Deduct: 
Gross public debt outstanding Sept. 20, 1941._.......-.-....-...-...--....- i een aeenn 51, 346. 4 
Unearned discount on United States savings bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity value)........................-..------- 1, 220.0 
£2, 566. 4 
Less: Debt outstanding not sub‘ect to statutory limitation......... debndibibiiinninel inane bistitiadies thie a iia tciaetcnlitsbintln taba ill alti ces weititiibionts 573.9 
Tok siitiribramdintcdenen sulinaiteintabiineaiiidancctitintbtaigiiminitibnntiiniebinaseaenebnecoeénecssensccecnntniinendlisattine ath dict aanbbieisichieLehiinsateimmcnmenaih 51, 992. 5 
Balance of borrowing authority..... eeeerooce POSS SS SS SS SSS OS SES SSS OSES SSIS SFOS OS SSSSSSS ASS S SOS SSS SSSS SHOT SHS SSO SSS SISOS SS SIPS SOOO SESS ESOS SHEE ESSE SEO OOE EEE E SEEDED OD x 13, 007. 8 


ate 
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IV. General fund balance? 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 
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ome md 
a. 


Classification 


Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
WP GEROEE DORNER. ... cc nncccidscsdbaccescbabdetbetccnedssemiahiainas sininniniaennnetnnindieteianniitailithits snitlnini Aeahbiahdinnnndiebnihince 
Peorement G0 ONE... .....ccchissdoon-encahsemussensnneel aan i tentealen iaaheinindattiitinin taieentaremesineatamemitariiatanininniniataes paaiediieaddtied anne 
Beignicrage (HBV) . onciecscvctanccccccccchidpe cirsbctneguatinnacaninaesmanannpnnaninnntintndmaiiil saanecesneniinaas ase 


creases: 
Borrowings—net increase in public debt 
Net receipts, trust accounts, ete............ dallas cis nclabipstgincsdinpababeaniaeidaitiniaiaiitdeesintilippieddiiadinin sends dinieiatian lana ia natal 


ee Oe en ee EEE EEE OR ER REE EEE OREO SESE SEE SEES ee eee ee ewen= 


PASES | 
Net deficit (Statement I) 
Balance in general fund at end of period 


Analysis of genera! fund balances at end of period: 
Working balance 
Increment on gold 
Seigniorage (silver) 


ee ee ee ee eee eee 








1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and wil] not necessarily add to totals. 
4 Revised Oct, 5, 1941, 
* Net expenditures, deduct. 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest‘ as of Sept. 30, 1941 
{In millions of dollars} 





Outstanding obligations ? 
Limit of 
authority 





Corporation or agency 









Matured? | Unmatured 











Gemmmoedity Credit Conpont Got cc... oc cncoccendadocsqccanecciincesdcccackebccigusentabutb ised abnee 2, 650. 0 905.3 
Dederal Barm Morteags. Carioth ah... ..ccocancnccscanatnntusoueasssecocboncscndcacesbsaubassbabdeneeuaeehakbehesed 2, 000. 0 1, 269. 4 
Besernl Housing Administza Vee. .. ....<.c.cacancenscncsocesodsnenedansedhhebenbenccensescadsdnspussenessabpbacebeoumenne # 4, 309.0 17.6 
TSENG URED EA TOGO... ... cncanecesscccnnccasmmennvonsconnacenbnntotghesonninanbanehibenlaaaana 54, 750.0 2, 408. 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 67, 391.8 2, 101. 5 
Tenncssee Valley Authcrity.................... SHLD 1 abi boda cai. -cbiedsuenbelsewonukiutia eee rs 
U. 8. Housing Authority ___.............. § 800. 0 2%. 3 
6 Birr CR voiced chornquenstenmannniens ile acai ee ineltiaciaa ios ethane tet hia abies WU WE taento non codbtbabercceeddoudionu uke Gane 





a ne ee en 8 ne 8 6 ER OEE OEE EERE Oe Ree HERO EEK EERE RET SERRE EER ERS S ERS S Sees |= See EEE ee en ene 


1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not nec- 
essarily add to totals. 

2 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 

* Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment of 
all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured 
principal amounting to $8,600,000 and interest of $2,800,000. 

4 Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount may be increased by $1,000, 
000,000 upon approval by the President. Debentures may be issued and tendered 
only in exchange for insured property acquired through foreclosure. 

‘ The Corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750, 
000,000 to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loans or 
for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loans expired 
on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of retiring 


its outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired, 
which would not affect the net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936, 

¢ Includes all amounts outstanding under indefinite authorizations. 

7 Exclusive of $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by the 
Reeonstruction Finance Corporation. 

§ Limit on gross amount of obligations that may be issued. The Corporation has 
issued obligations totaling $511,256,000 leaving a balance of borrowing authority amount- 
ing to $288,744,000, 

* Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of 
mortgages and the issuance of debentures. 

10 The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total 
a _-* including obligations guaranteed by the United States. See 

men ‘ 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies, as of Aug. 31, 1941 
[1n millions of dollars] 

















Liabilities 


Net worth 



















Exclusive of 
amounts | Due from Obligations Due to 
Corpcration or agency due from Govern- uaranteed Govern- All other Proprietary 

Govern- | ment cor- |® by th ment cor- | Goanding | mterestof| op 

ment cor- | porations | tite feserteny” the United er 

porations and States 3 States 

and agencies ? " 

agencies 
Demenetits Cont Corbett... .cncccannnnnstcvinntiinatininicinnisiusunaciccoamal* ie taba $08.4 Bergncectians 144.3 + = Re ee * 
ated Peis DEAS CE csc cnniinesidncmndunscinndniiitaacnnintislaipeiidiinneninabe 2.4 1, 281.8 7.0 We Gt ccnnetoan 
es MRNe FINO... on annnnu moccccsdettbudennactnmenmtineminbitaemahans cmmaceaenien  ttalnlatcnttatd Eve W Uistdnsecscse 4.5 WW Bi icc ke Se 
Sieme Owns ben Cerne... « ossccccccswcnccnentntecseseucishadeentininecnd 100. 0 Oe Fh cnctnee 51.9 | ig ee ae 
Moconstrpetion Timsnes CM GREIR, 6 a iicecnncnncsccevcsusssicekcncspeieiabiiaeinid 1, 163.1 2, 105. 7 358. 3 _ 2) ear 
SED WE DIES so cedio-cctcnainéonwnkoctimasiadiadllinkhdieuhsonmaaae BLO Fak cacdeesase 21.7 De snes 
Ty, G, Bromiene At gn cccncnbsnccucccneséunsciinklsousbaskeaeaeienaseass --*. Se eee 226. 5 6.2 SORI@ ois cnccee 
Te gn a BEE SI AS BAF Diticacceshibeabanadiintbones 397.0 od 
Federal Land Banks... TP te anckdcmod 1, 805.9 213.3 221.7 
a I DEO EEE SD BO Siacdandiaicl 1, 036. 3 1, 996. 9 204.0 

Rita |... .ncecccoccasctncssuctininebatindckincitedet ing cee 1, 474.1 46, 971.2 3, 913. 1 3, 784. 6 425.7 
ieee: Gebeener inhapest chown Gbe06, cccscncoccccnimmisininniaeaancesmmamngiedhboced ELE h Ricanetiumenel | SVE D Lonesadeckned OTT Lois cacnte 
I cal hate ila si al ss ciacatichianaiieatis MII Rte tla 6, 971. 2 3,913.1] 33329] 425.7 











4 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 

2 Includes capital stock and paid-in surplus of Government corporations and agencies, 

5 Includes principal and accrued interest. 

4 Excludes $148,800,000 held by the Treasury. 

Note.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the res 
obligations guaranteed by the United States differ from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated in t. 
include accrued interest. 


ae corporations and agencies. The amounts covering 
is table as of Aug. 31, 1941, instead of Sept. 30, 1941, and 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, October 10, 1941 





MEMORANDUM FROM THE JOINT AIR- 
CRAFT COMMITTEE 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under authority granted me, I in- 
clude 2 memorandum furnished by Hon. 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator, with respect to the procedures and 
action of the joint aircraft committee. 
This memorandum is in answer to cer- 
tain statements made in the House on 
October 9 last by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Jones] during the debate on 
H. R. 5788, title I of which makes appro- 
priations for defense aid—lend-lease. 
The memorandum was prepared at my 
request by the committee and forwarded 
to me by Mr. Stettinius. It is signed by: 
the senior members of the agencies of 
our Gcvernment represented on the com- 
mittee. 


JoInT AIRCRAFT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., October 13, 1941, 
Memorandum for Mr. E. R. Stettinius, Jr. 
Subject: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

1, The following statement is presented by 
the American members of the Joint Aircraft 
Committee in answer to the remarks rela- 
tive to that committee presented in the House 
of Representative by Representative JoneEs, 
of Ohio, on October 9, 1941: 

a. The Joint Aircraft Committee was 
formed before the Lend-Lease Act was ap- 
proved. At that time the British had con- 
tracts and options on contracts in this coun- 
try which, combined with Army and Navy 
contracts, greatly exceeded the manufactur- 
ing capacity. The Joint Aircraft Committee’s 
directive was to allocate the capacity in such 
@ manner that the maximum production for 
all customers could be achieved. 

b. The procedure in the Joint Aircraft Com- 
mittee does not require unanimous action by 
all members to approve an action taken. 
Aithough there is very little indication of 
British dissent in the minutes of meetings of 
the Joint Aircraft Committee because the 
actual vote has not been recorded, there have 
been times when the British have not been 
in accord with the action taken by the com- 
mittee as a whole. 

c. The instance mentioned in the Recorp 
where it was stated the British walked out 
of the meeting in a huff in order to veto ac- 
tion is not true. It is believed that Mr. 
JoNEs has reference to the British offer to 
leave the discussion in the hands of the 
Army and Navy and O. P. M. when the civil 
aircraft for commercial air-lines case was dis- 
cussed. The other members of the committee 
declined to accept the British offer to with- 
draw because they felt that the British were 
intensely intcrested in all aircraft capacity. 
The British members did not at a single point 
of the discussion of this case raise any ob- 
jection to any of the action contemplated or 
taken by any of the members. 

d. With reference to the request for trans- 
port planes mentioned by Mr. Jones, the 
committee informed the British members that 


there was no capacity available for the pro- 
duction of planes at the time for which they 
were needed. 

e. In spite of the British objection, the 
South American Airline program was ap- 
proved by the committee in accordance with 


the aircraft requested, and some of the air-° 


craft have already been delivered. 

f. In the opinion of the American mem- 
bers of the committee, there have been no 
instances where any action of the committee 
has “tied up our defense production of air- 
planes for our national defense” but, on the 
contrary, the entire membership of the com- 
mittee has been working only to obtain the 
maximum production of aircraft. 

Henry H. ARNOLD, 
Major General, United States Army 
Deputy Chief of Staff (Air). 
Joun H. Towers, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Senior Navy Member. 
Merritt C. MEzIcs, 
Chief, Aircraft Section, 
Office of Production “Management. 





Myth of Isolation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- vw 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EMANUEL 
CELLER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to.extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a radio address entitled “Myth 
of Isolation,” which I shall deliver Tues- 
day evening, October 21, 1941, over the 
7 oe from station WEAF in New 

ork: 


I would repeal the Neutrality Act in toto. 
It is outmoded, like the horse and buggy 
and the high-wheel bicycle. To put it an- 
other way, the Neutrality Act is like a drunk- 
ard who got himself jailed for fear of 
visiting the neighboring saloon. We shackled 
ourselves by holding our ships in port, sup- 
posedly to prevent a plunge into another 
World War. This idea, it now appears, is 
unwise, and does not keep Hitler from our 
shores. It is no more a cure for war than 
castor oil is a cure for leprosy. If complete 
repeal cannot now be had, in the alternative 
I would amend the act by striking out sec- 
tion 6 so that we could arm our merchant 
ships and by striking out section 2a to per- 
mit them to enter belligerent ports of the 
Allies. There should be no barred or combat 
zones so that we might carry on cur own 
ships all possible tanks, planes, arms, and 
food to Britain and Iceland and other Ameri- 
can outposts, under the patrol and convoy 
of our Navy vessels and planes. That is up- 
holding our rights under international law. 
That is the only way we can effectively con- 
tribute to the destruction of Hitler piracy 
and to the winning of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Otherwise we hide behind the 
perilous wall of isolation and go through the 
silly process of shipping precious war sup- 
plies only to have our ships, under foreign 
registry, blasted out of the water, and cargo 
and crew sent to Davy Jones’ locker. 

We set up zones of combat into which 
American ships could not proceed. But Hit- 


AATAT 


ler decreed even larger zones and forbade 
entrance to any neutral ship no matter how 
innocent its mission. As was pointed out by 
our President, he has sunk at will our ships 
in the Western Hemisphere far removed from 
proclaimed zones of combat. He has tor- 
pedoed our ships in the zoneless South At- 
lantic. Are the seven seas his? It is high 
time we untied cur hands. 

And there is some question now about 
the Republic of Panama’s allowing ships 
flying its flag to arm against Nazi pirates. 
Such an order was given by the former 
President of that Republic, Dr. Arnulfo 
Arias, an ersatz dictator, now happily re- 
moved, who did all in his power to embar- 
rass and irritate us in our control and 
operation of the Canal; e. g., land adja- 
cent the Canal had to be acquired for air 
fields and gun replacements. Dr. Arias and 
his cohorts held us up, literally blackmailed 
us, into paying $2,000 an acre for swamps 
worth only $2.50 an acre. Panama seethes 
with pro-Nazi activity. Doubtlessly, secret 
Axis air fields exist to the south of the 
Canal, hidden deep in jungle wilderness. 
Many Nazi and Jap agents are perched along 
the Canal area and plot against us. 

The new President, Ricardo de la Guardia, 
may rescind the proscription against arming 
of ships. In any event, why have our ships 
fly the Panamanian flag or Costa Rican flag 
or any Central American ensign? Why hide 
behind a little neighbor? Why the subter- 
fuge? They are American ships. Let them 
fly the Stars and Stripes. Therefore, repeal 
the Neutrality Act prohibition. Of course, 
the isolationists will object. They fear in- 
volvement in war. But we are already deeply 
involved in the war. Congress passed the 
first and will soon pass the second Lend- 
Lease Act. These acts fling neutrality to 
the winds. They crack apart all ideas of 
isolation. We have deliberately chosen sides. 
We deliberately feed and warm one belli¢- 
erent against the other. We are England’s 
ally in all things except an A. E. F. But we 
control the situation. If Hitler wants war 
with us, it is up to him. We want no war. 
If he wants it, he can have it. He cannot 
arrogate to himself control of the seas. We 
should not spinelessly slink away like a 
whipped cur. Let him leave our ships alone. 
Otherwise, we shoot at sight. And the Na- 
tion is preponderately behind the President’s 
shoot-at-sight order. We shall, as we always 
have during our glorious history, keep the 
sea lanes free of marauders and boa con- 
strictor surface raiders, bombers, and U-boats. 
We shall maintain the freedom of the seas. 
The Neutrality Act denies that freedom. In 
fact, the Neutrality Act was an attempt to 
“isolate” ourselves. That very “isolation” 
gives comfort to cur enemies. 

Neutrality Act or no Neutrality Act, if 
Hitler brings about sufficient provocation and 
creates a series of important enough inci- 
dents, he’ll get his war. The Neutrality Act 
will not change his designs against us. We 
are still next on his list. The Kaiser before 
him was sufficiently warned, but he did not 
hesitate to sink the Lusitania. He disre- 
garded his Sussex pledge, and the Zimmer- 
man note revealed that he promised to have 
returned to Mexico our States of Arizona and 
Texas, if Mexico would attack us upon our 
declaration of war against Germany. How 
many Zimmerman notes are at present float- 
ing around South and Central America? 
Hitler is just as cruelly pigheaded as the 
Hohenzollern was before him. 

Is it any different if our seamen are dyna- 
mited into a watery grave while on an Amer- 
ican ship flying the Panama flag or on the 
same ship flying the Stars and Stripes? Their 
widows and children mourn none the less. 
Taxpayers’ money has paid for the destroyed 
cargoes, and owners of the ship suffer the 
same loss regardiess of the flag flown. In- 
dignation and rage at Hitler’s wanton bru- 
tality is not lessened because the American 
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ship manned by American seamen, carrying 
an American cargo, bore a foreign flag. 

In the old days on the plains, rustlers, led 
by cutthroat , made their desperate 
raids upon ranches and drove off herds of 
horses and steers. The Government at that 
time did not provide sufficient protection. 
Legitimate cattle owners, in self-defense, were 
compelled to seize time by the forelock, take 
the law and guns in their own hands, and 
shoot at sight. They refused to be cowed 
and let the banditry go unabated. 

Thus we must iikewise shoot at sight 
these marine rustlers, these outlaws of the 
sea. 

We passed the Neutrality Act and sincerely 
believed it would keep war from our shores. 
I voted for it. I with my colleagues miscal- 
culated. It’s like pulling our teeth to pre- 
vent us from biting. It does not immunize 
us from the Hitler virus of war. We trusted 
to isolation and to distance. But Hitler has 
annihilated isolation. And science, with its 
bombing planes, has annihilated distance. 

At the time of the passage of the Neutrality 
Act we never dreamed of Hitler’s desire for 
world conquest. He has now made that 
desire eminently clear. That conquest we 
must prevent, otherwise we will be, in the 
language of Hitler, “spurlos versunken”— 
sunk without a trace. 

But the Neutrality Act stays our hand. 
Is it not, therefore, high time to put an end 
to the myth of isolation, to the fiction of neu- 
trality. and free our ships in the great cause 
for which the whole Nation is now being 
mobilized, to wit, the defeat of Hitler. 

Also be it remembered when the Neutrality 
Act was passed we were wholly unprepared to 
demand and obtain by force of arms any re- 
Gress for attack upon our ships if they 
entered the zones declared blockaded by Hit- 
ler. We are now prepared. Also, then, we 
thought that cash upon the barrel head for 
goods would prevent so-called controversies 
and incidents like the steamships Sessa, 
Robin Moor, Pink Star, I. C. White, and the 
like. We were doomed to be deceived. Eight 
incidents have already occurred. How many 
are in the offing? 

It is remarkable how the President has 
solidified public opinion away from isola- 
tion. The Nation, step by step, has backed 
him in his formulation of our foreign policy, 
especially concerning repeal of arms embargo, 
the exchange of English bases for 50 destroy- 
ers, lend-lease aid to England, China, and 
Russia, the occupations of Greenland and Ice- 
land, the “shoot on sight” order, the Roose- 
velt-Churchill Atlantic charter. It is inter- 
esting to note that according to the latest 
Gallup poll,_70 percent of the United States 
(compared to 60 percent last January), have 
decided it is more important to defeat Hitler 
than to keep out of the war. They dread 
war, but that will not permit them to send 
Britain to the Nazi dogs. 

The isolationists fought every inch of the 
way. But they have been unmistakably 
beaten. They will continue, of course, as 
a small, noisy minority. They will squawk 
and peevishly object to everything the ad- 
ministration asks for, but their fulminations 
will be as useless as whispering into the ear 
of a corpse. 

Although the Neutrality Act has become a 
veritable storehouse of disaster, these same 
isolationists will seek vainly to arouse the 
Nation against its modification or repeal. 
They will charge us with warmongering and 
with being tools of international bankers. 
That is the usual isolationist balderdash. 
It will fall on deaf ears. It will be as value- 
less as perfumery to a hog. 

Isciationists, like America Firsters, lack- 
ing arguments, now appeal to racial and re- 
ligious prejudices. In this connection, 
Lindbergh is no longer the shining knight— 
his armor is tarnished. He has listened 
to the siren voices of intolerance. And the 
tragedy of this young man who has not 


stitutional power, Jefferson, without first con- 
sulting Congress, purchased and annexed 
Louisiana; by Executive order alone, John 
Adams conducted undeclared war against 
France, 1798-1800; by Executive order, Jef- 
ferson, 1801-05, sent our Navy to end the 
piracy of the Tripoli corsairs; and Madison, 
again in 1815, waged undeclared war 

the Barbary pirates. Without consulting 
Congress, Lincoln issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation January 1, 1863; in May 1861 
he suspended the writ of habeas corpus, 
ordered the arrest of suspects and stationed 
troops throughout Maryland. He did not 
consult Congress. But his prompt and vig- 
orous action saved Maryland to the Union. 
President Theodore Roosevelt seized the 
Panama territory for the building of the 
Canal. He did so with no advices from Con- 
gress. Similarly, to quell Mexican banditry 
and to seize Pancho Villa, President Wilson, 
in 1916, armed and equipped the Pershing 
punitive expedition into Mexico. 

We have always been blessed with Presi- 
dents who were not assailed by timid fears, 
leaders who never let their vision be nar- 
rowed by a policy of isolation. The armed 
forces of the United States have been landed 
on foreign soil for the protection of our na- 
tionals and property more than 100 times. 
From the Aegean Islands to Manchuria, from 
Mexico to the Falkland Islands, the Stars 
and Stripes have been carried in defense of 
our sovereignty. 

Secretary of State John Hay protested to 
the King of Rumania concerning the dread- 
ful religious persecutions in that unhappy 
country. President Taft vigorously de- 
nounced the Czar of Russia for the dread- 
ful Kishinev massacre of Jews. President 
Cleveland put England in its place in the 
Venezuela boundary dispute. War between 
England and the United States almost re- 
sulted, but Cleveland was unfaltering in as- 
serting our rights, and he finally triumphed. 
Had he been a spineless jellyfish of an isola- 
tionist, he would have allowed England to 
bully us into submission. 

President William McKinley in 1898 inter- 
vened on humanitarian grounds to free Cuba 
from the yoke of Spanish tyranny. He did 
so, not because he was an isolationist but a 
firm believer in international cooperation. 
President Theodore Roosevelt, with his dis- 
tinguished Secretary of State, John Hay, laid 
down the fundamentals of America’s Far 
Eastern policy of an open door in China. 
Not much isolation in that. 

Secretary of State Elihu Root aided in the 
development of the great Hague Convention. 
Secretary of State Charles Evans Hughes, 
under President Harding, urged our entrance 
into the World Court for settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Secretary of State Prank 
W. Kellogg, under President Coolidge, negoti- 
ated the famous Kellogg-Briand Pact, out- 
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imine war as an instrument of national 
Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson, 


aggression 
none of these leaders could be called isola- 
tionists. ~ 
The isolationists do not even know their 


but fighting with expeditionary 
miles away in Europe and 6,000 miles away in 
Asia.” Let us examine a globe. Insert a pin 
at Madison, the Governor's home town, and 
measure points “in this hemisphere, where 
We can be supreme,” as compared with points 
on supposedly distant continents. Note, it 
is farther from Madison to Buenos Aires than 
from Madison to Bengazhi. Ankara is about 
as far as Buenos Aires. Actually, because of 
the bulge of Brazil, Buenos Aires is farther 
away than either of these points in Africa or 
Asia. No capital in Europe, including dis- 
tant Moscow, is as far as is Buenos Aires, and 
only one capital, Athens, is as far as Rio de 
Janeiro. Gibraltar is nearer Madison than 
the capital of Bolivia, closer than Tacna or 
Arica, and closer than any major city in 
Brazil, or any city in Argentina, Chile, Para- 
guay, or Uruguay. 

The reach of bomber has been raised 
from 1,000 miles to 7,500 in the last 5 years. 
The new Douglas B-19 can fly to Europe and 
back with 18 tons of explosives. Bombing 
range will be further increased to 25,000 miles 
in 5 years. That is a complete journey 
around the earth. No spot will be immune or 
isolated from bombs. 

Modern planes have made oceans and land 
masses shrink and future stratosphere flying 
will contract them still farther. 

Thus isolation as a physical fact no longer 
exists, except in the minds of demagogs. 

If England falls, Africa, Australia, and 
Asia would likewise fall into Hitler’s maw. 
His victory would mean defeat, destruction, 
or immobilization of the British Fleet. The 
would control all the high seas. He would 
then develop a huge air armada, with bases at 
Dakar, Cape Verde, Madeira, and Canary 
Islands, the Azores, and also in South and 
Central America, where secret air fields even 
now very likely exist. He would attack first 
the Panama Canal, life line of our national 
defense and then continental United States. 
With thousands of giant bombers convoyed 
by waves of fighter planes. he would try to 
destroy our cities, dislocate our transporta- 
tion systems, and paralyze our hydroelectric 
power centers and our industries. His blast- 
ing of Coventry, London, and Amsterdam will 
seem a mere dress rehearsal for such a massive 
attack. 

Of course, we would prepare a second ar- 
mada to defend ourselves. But we would be 
engulfed in an armament race such as the 
world has never seen. The consequences of 
such rivalry in engines of destruction would 
be, economically and pclitically, catacylsmic. 

But, meanwhile, what of the idea of isola- 
tionism? Could it possibly exist under such 
conditions? Yet; but only in the minds of 
fools and madmen. 

Isolationism ignores Hitler’s repeated decla- 
rations in Mein Kampf that democracy, in- 
cluding American democracy, must. be de- 
stroyed. It disregards the Trojan horse 
methods of Hitler’s brown bolshevism. It 
refuses to recognize Nazi infiltration and 
“fifth column” activity here and in Latin 
America. 

Isolation means refusing aid to England or 
Russia. It fails to take into consideration 
the fact that Britain and Russia are fighting 
our battle as well as their own and that Brit- 
ain is our first line of defense. I shudder at 


the contemplation of Britain’s defeat—in- 
volving the crumbling of our eastern bulwark 
and the nearer approach of the Hitler jugger- 
naut. We are spending about 20 percent of 
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national income now for defense. With 
defeated, the Lord knows what ad- 
sums would be necessary to hold back 
and Mussolini on one side and Nippon 
e other. The outlay would be incal- 
culable and would usher in political evils too 
horrible to contemplate. Democracy could 
not stand under the strain. 

What a price for isolation. The conclusion 


our 


ct 


preservation of our de 

Isolation means Pers into the hands of 
Hitler—giving him comfort and encourage- 
ment, making possible the rise of a great but 
crushing pagan philosophy that mcans the 
scrapping of the Ten Commandments and the 
setting up of the rule that might makes 


right. 

isolationists and appeasers under 
Chamberlain, Baldwin, and the Clivedon set 
were a costly luxury. Austria was so far away. 
Anschluss did not concern them. Czecho- 
slovakia seemed so remote. So it was sold 
down the river. Anything to appease Hitler. 
They realized too late that they had created 
a Frankenstein. 

How much easier it would have been to 
stop Hitler in his tracks in the beg!nning— 
to lick him with Poland, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, and England bound to- 
gether. No; isolationists in all these coun- 
tries abetted by Nazi provocateurs felt that 
war was far from them, and they drew their 
skirts haughtily around them. They would 
have nothing to do with the grime and filth 
cf war. Anyway, they had money, men, fleets, 
and a Maginot line. 

They failed to organize against the common 
foe so that foe picked each off, one at a time. 
Norway, Belgium, Holland, France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia were each in turn conquered. 
Now England has its back to the wall. 

Isolationists here follow the same pat- 
tern. Europe is so far away. Distance lends 
enchantment to isolation. The Hitler men- 
ace is at our very threshold. “Rattlesnakes” 
are at our shores. We sound the tocsins. No 
Lindbergh or America First Committee can 
smother these alarms. The people will not 
follow them for they are blind as noonday 
owls. 

No nation can remain isolated and there- 
fore safe for long when in the path of a 
meteorological disturbance. And nazi-ism 
under Hitler is a world-wide tornado—against 
which even we in America can have no im- 
munity, indefinitely. It is sweeping toward 
us. We must guard against it. We must 
build up bulwarks and ramparts to keep it 
cut, else we perish. We, therefore, bolster up 
and strengthen Britain as our primary de- 
fense. America shall not delay as did Eng- 
land and pay with more blood, more sacri- 
fice. American Chamberlains, Daladiers, and 
Bonnets would lead us to destruction. None 
are so blind as those who will not see. 
Europe is near. Only a ribbon of water 
spanned by a few hours’ flying divides us. 

In the early days of the war the London 
appeasers and isolationists seemed to reason 
thus: “Let’s not change horses unless serious 
trouble forces us to do so.” What costly 
blundering. Little did they realize their 
stupidity until Dunkerque was upon them 
and Mussolini stabbed France in the back. 

But we are not going to allow any “iso- 
lationists” to hold us back until a Dun- 
kerque is upon us. 

We shall arm to the teeth on land, sea, and 
air. Hitler, this Wagnerian Wotan with cow 
horns on his hat, is turning all the conquered 
nations into factories for his war machine. 
How can we remain neutral or isolated when 
we know these guns and torpedoes in the 
making are to be trained upon us? To do so 
is just plain suicide. 


It is like failing suitably and in time to 
protect one’s self and remaining in the path of 
@ man going beserk while armed with a 
machine gun. Shall one invite destruction 
by waiting until the insane man is actually 
upon one? Yet, the isolationists say Hitler 
cannot invade our shores. experts 
say he can with his bomber and fighting 
planes. But Hitler has weapons other than 
those of steel and armor plate. His most 
strategic weapons in his enslavement of 14 
nations were divide and rule, and conquer 
from within. Hitler conquered nearly half of 
Europe’s nations without firing a shot. I 
wonder how well we are protected from Nazi- 
fostered disintegration from within our bor- 
ders. No isolationist has yet told us. We 
must be practical, not ostriches. He’ll attack 
us in his all-out blitzkrieg with all the 
weapons at his command from within and 
from without. If and when he captures the 
Kremlin and breakfasts in Buckingham Pal- 
ace (God forbid), he’ll hit us below the belt 
by way of Panama and South America. Then 
he could name his own dictators throughout 
Latin America. Our prestige in and our trade 
| Latin America would be gone with the 

Shall we wait until this total blitzkrieg is 
actually upon us? I say, emphatically, “No.” 
We must strike at him with all our might, 
short of sending manpower, and defeat him 
now by aiding in a Herculean manner our 
allies, Britain and Russia. We shall lend 
and lease to Britain, Russia, and China of 
our granaries, our arsenals, our factories. We 
shall strike at the world’s enemy whenever 
he intercepts and seeks to blast our ships and 
destroy our commerce and the lives of our 
seamen. Freedom of the seas shall be re- 
asserted. There shall be no barred zone. If 
that be intervention, make the most of it. 

What would the isolationists have us do— 
cowardly retreat, haul down our flags on our 
ships, let the hulks rot in our harbors? Let 
Admiral von Raeder sink at will lend-lease 
goods at a cost of $13,000,000,000? Would 
they have us follow the example of the an- 
cient Chinese? They coveted isolation, built 
the Great Wall, and sought security behind it. 
In attempting to live out their dream of iso- 
lation, they went soft and fell an easy prey 
to the uncivilized hordes of Tartars surround- 
ing them. 

Shall we nurse the foolish myth of a Ohi- 
nese wal, grow soft behind it, and become 
easy prey to the discivilized Nazis? 

Isolationists think as Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur put it: “America is a feather bed, 
where freedom can snooze ’til the cows come 
home.” It is high time they were jogged 
out of their feathered complacency, for even 
now we hear more loudly the approaching 
goose stepping of the world’s enemy. 
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MACLEISH, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, sometime 
ago Dr. Archibald MacLeish, the Librar- 
ian of Congress, delivered a message to 
the printers of America on the 500th 
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anniversary of the art of printing from 
movable type. 

This address is characteristic of Dr. 
MacLeish; a profound, able, and thought- 
ful reminder to all of us as to what free- 
dom of the press really is and means to 
America. It is timely, and sets a stanc- 
ard, not alone for ali those who are en- 
gaged in fhe dissemination of informa- 
tion and knowledge through the printed 
page, but for every American. 

I take pleasure in making it a part of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Tue Duty or Freepom 
A MESSAGE TO THE PRINTERS OF AMERICA 

The year 1940 is sure of its place in the 
literary histories. It was the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the invention of the art of 
printing from movable type—the art which 
was to inform the people of the truth and so 
to set them free. And it was the year of the 
triumphant employment of that art to in- 
form the people of what was not the truth 
and so deprive them of their freedom. Adolf 
Hitler is the first man since Johann Guten- 
berg zum Junger, Knight of Strasbourg and 
Mainz, to turn the printing presses against 
the people like the machine guns. And Mr. 
Hitler and his friends at home and in this 
country are the first men in history who have 
deliberately and systematically employed the 
printing press as an offensive weapon of con- 
fusion and deceit. 

Defamation of character and falsification of 
fact are not new either in American, or any 
other, journalism, but the systematic use cof 
the press to meet the issue by confusing the 
issue and to answer the adversary by befoul- 
ing him is an invention of our time. The 
journalisms of shameless columny and calcu- 
lated deception which has begun to appear in 
American newspaper columns and magazine 
articles since the Fascist victories abroad is 
a journalism invented by the men who made 
of private assassination and public deceit a 
road to political power in the German Reich. 
It is a journalism the basic purpose of which 
is different from the purpose of the earlier 
journalisms of defamation and falsehood. 
Its purpose is not to persuade but to confuse; 
not to establish for itself but to obscure for 
others. It employs its hired gunmen not to 
assassinate the reputations of individual 
leaders but to assassinate the reputation of all 
leadership; and it distorts the particular issue 
not to win the particular issue but to make 
all issues irrelevant and meaningless. Its one 
end and aim is to produce the intellectual 
perplexity, the emotional disorder, the doubt 
of truth, the distrust of all declarations of 
principle, all measures of value, all standards 
of decency, in the midst of which, like thieves 
in the confusion of a manufactured panic, 
the gangsters of the age may have their way. 

There is a certain irony, therefore, in the 
celebrations of this year. That th: five-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the invention of the 
art of printing should fall upon the year of 
the successful employment of the printing 
press as a weapon of intellectual confusion 
and emotional disorder is a curious thing. 
But the irony is not without its uses. It 
salts the wound. Wers it not for the ironical 
reminder of the date we might forget that the 
printing press was once employed for other 
purposes with other hopes. We might not see 
as clearly as we do the duties which those 
hopes and purposes have now imposed upon 
us 


In the old days of the press the partisans of 
democracy believed that they had no duty 
toward the press but to keep it running, keep 
it “free.” They believed that the printing 
press was, by its nature, an instrument of illu- 
minaticn and therefore of light and therefore 
of freedom. They believed that it could not 
be widely used without producing illumina- 
tion and freedom. They believed that it was 
@ weapon, like the weapons of the fairy tales, 
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which would fight of itself in the hands of 
the partisans of illumination and freedom, 
and that the enemies of illumination and the 
enemies of freedom could net use it, but only 
prevent its use. They, therefore, believed 
that they had accomplished alli their political 
duties toward the press when they protected 
it by law from the arrests and stoppage of 
authority. What we have now been brought 
to see is this: That the press is not by its es- 
sential nature an instrument of illumination 
and of freedom; that it is not necessarily a 
weapon which is sharp only in the hands of 
the partisans of freedom; that it is an instru- 
ment which ignorance can use against truth 
as well as truth against ignorance, which 
superstition can use against science as well as 
science against superstition, which tyranny 
can use—and effectively use—against the 
dearest freedom of the people. And, learning 
this, we have learned that our duties toward 
the press are not now the negative duties 
they may once have been. It is no longer 
enough to provide the negative guaranties of 
a bill of rights. It is necessary to take action. 
We must either employ the weapon of the 
press more effectively in our own behalf than 
our enemies are able to employ it against us, 
or we must deprive our enemies of its use. 

The second alternative is the alternative 
most commonly urged, but it is, to my way 
of thinking, the alternative of disaster. It 
is wrong both in principle and in practice. 
It surrenders the ultimate end for which all 
democrats are fighting—the dream of a free 
mind in a free world—without gaining the 
immediate protection which democracy re- 
quires. If the enemies of democracy in the 
United States were simple-hearted conspira- 
tors aiming at the overthrow of democratic 
government by force of arms, the proposal, 
however fatal in ultimate effect, might have 
some hope of accomplishing the present pur- 
pose. But the real enemies of democracy in 
the United States have no such simple plan. 
Here, as in other countries where democracy 
has been attacked, their practice is far more 
devious and indirect. Their first objective 
is not the substitution of one form of gov- 
ernment for another but the destruction of 
belief, the destruction of respect, the destruc- 
tion of common understanding, the destruc- 
tion of the word itself, and the substitution 
of the intellectual uncertainty and cynicism 
and mistrust in which their ambitions can be 
accomplished. s 

Against these maneuvers—against the sabo- 
tage of the word and of the means of under- 
standing—the denial of access to the press 
is an ineffective measure. To whom shall 
the press be denied? To those who call for 
the overthrow of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment? The real enemy does not call for 
the overthrow of democratic forms of gov- 
ernment. He does not propose a different 
form of government. He is a saboteur. He 
destroys the meaning of the words, the au- 
thority of the speakers, the confidence of the 
hearers, the significance of the facts. He de- 
stroys the possibility of common understand- 
ing, common acceptance, common action. 
But he destroys these things as the saboteur 
destroys them—secretly—by defamation of 
character, by falsification of fact, by excite- 
ment of rumor. There is no possible denial 
of the press, no form of statute and no 
method of enforcement, which will close the 
press to him and leave it open to his adver- 
saries. 

The only effective defense is attack. Only 
by employing the press ourselves more skil- 
fully and more persistently and more effec- 
tively than the saboteurs can employ it 
against us, can the partisans of democracy de- 
fend their purpose and their hopes. It is 
the difficult alternative, demanding as it 


does the positive assertion, the affirmative 
declaration of belief, the continued and con- 
tinuous attack which, both in war and let- 
ters, is s0 much more dangerous, 50 much 
more difficult, than the sniping, ambushing 


tactics of defense. But it is nevertheless the 
only alternative which can succeed. 
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or the monopoly issue or, 
issue. But always, and in its inward 
the true issue has been the issue of 
ization of the democratic dream—the 
tion in this continent of the free life of 
free mind which the continent had promised 
us 
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The whole consistency of our history is in 
that thread. We have stood with those who 
would stand beside us, sometimes one and 
sometimes another. We have prepared for 
war and we have turned from war. But war 
or peace was never the essential question— 
nor the names and numbers of our friends. 
The essential question, sometimes clear, some- 
times confused, rarely articulate, was the 
question of the democratic possibility. Those 
who stood in the way of the realization of 
that possibility we fought. Those who threat- 
ened, who now threaten, the realization of 
that future, we resist. But it is not the re- 
sistance, not the fighting, which is the Ameri- 
can issue. 

Those of us who, partisans of democracy, 
believe also in the uses of the press, have 
one duty, now, one obligation: to employ the 
press to keep that issue always before the 
people and always understood. For so long 
as it is seen and understood the American 
future cannot be destroyed. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, we have now 
been engaged actively in a program of 
rearmament for more than 3 years, and 
some 3 years ago the House Military 
Affairs Committee reported and the Con- 
gress passed what was known as the 
strategic and critical raw materials bill. 
The object of this legislation was to au- 
thorize appropriations and to direct the 
proper agencies of our War Department 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to purchase and provide stocks of 
strategic raw materials essential to our 
rearmament program, and the first item 
on the list of priorities is a mineral 
known as manganese, without which 
hard steel cannot be produced and battle- 
ships and other necessary tanks, trucks, 
armored vehicles and implements of war- 
fare properly made. 
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Other minerals essential to our pro- 
gram are tin, tungsten, chrome, and 
magnesium, and yet with 3 years’ effort 
there has been practically no manganese 
acquired, or at any rate not exceeding 10 
percent of the needs of our country. 
The steel companies of the United States 
consume, in normal times, approximately 
1,000,600 tons uf manganese ore, and we 
have less than 200,000 tons in stock piles, 
and there is slight effort on the part of 
the Government to develop our own re- 
sources of these minerals; and the reason 
why I am talking about Cuba today is 
the fact that it is our child of liberty, and 
that it is right in our front door. It is 
our child of liberty because in 1898 we 
broke the chains of slavery which Spain 
had forged for these people, and ulti- 
mately we gave them their liberty. They 
are within less than 2 hours’ distance of 
our shores by plane. That would make 
an ideal jumping-off place for an ag- 
gressor nation who might attempt to in- 
vade the United States. They are an 
appreciative people, and their little 
island is a veritable storehouse of rich 
war materials, and particularly those 
which I have mentioned; and while we 
are today shaking hands as good neigh- 
bors with the President of Argentina and 
a delegation of his lawmakers, which we 
are glad to do, we ought not to look so 
far south and overlook this little pearl 
of the seas known as Cuba. They are a 
part of our Union; they have their Com- 
missioner who sits with us, and they are 
wholehearted in their support of the 
American policy of rearmament and the 
good-neighbor policy of this Govern- 
ment; and while we are building island 
bases around the Western Hemisphere, 
it is a mistake to overlook Cuba, because 
they will meet this Government with 
glad hands and give hearty cooperation. 
They need an army of 100,000 trained 
soldiers of their own people, and if they 
are unable to provide and maintain such 
an army, this Government ought to aid 
them in the effort. I hope we may some 
day realize the importance of this little 
land—in reality a good neighbor, 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, October 
9, 1941, the Texas State Society in Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented to the National 
Zoo a real Texas longhorn steer. For 
many years Dr. William M. Mann, Direc- 
tor of the Washington Zoo, which is con- 
sidered one of the finest in all the world, 
has been endeavoring to obtain for this 
wonderful institution an animal to repre- 
sent the pioneer spirit of the people of 








the Southwest, and especially Texas. It 
was insisted that there was only one ani- 
mal that could properly represent this 
spirit and thereby become the symbol of 
this great area of the United States, and 
it was a Texas longhorn. Longhorn 
cattle formerly grazed on Texas prairies 
by the millions. They are now almost 
extinct. 

October 10, 1941, the Washington 
Herald published in Washington, D. C., 
carried the following article relative to 
the delivery of the Texas longhorn to the 
National Zoo: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
October 10, 1941] 
Texas EmMIGRES PrEsENT Zoo WITH ONE oF 
Last LONGHORNS—LONE STAR DELEGATION 
In CONGRESS AND Grip TEAM ATTEND CERE- 


_ MONY 
(By John Maynard) 


In a ceremony slightly more demure than 
that which accompanied the launching of the 
U. S. 8S. North Carolina, Texas yesterday 
slipped Washington 1,200 pounds of white- 
and-mocha longhorn steer named José 
Monte Gateado, for Dr. William Mann, 
Curator of the Zoo, in some vague way. 

The presentation took place just within 
the Connecticut Avenue entrance of Na- 
tional Zoological Park, recipient, before 312 
Texans and 6 unspeakable guys named Joe 
from somewhere else. 

TEXANS ALL OVER PLACE 

Representative Wricht Patman (Demo- 
crat), of Texas, did the presenting in behalf 
of the Texas State Society, nominal donors, 
who previously had been given José by 
Rancher Tom T. East, of Texas. 

Aiding and abetting Patman were R. F. C. 
Administrator Jesse Jones, of Texas; Speaker 
of the House Sam Rayburn (Democrat), of 
Texas; Representatives Nat Patton,, Richard 
Kleberg, George H. Mahon, Charles L. South, 
Ed Gossett, Lindley Beckworth, Paul J. Kil- 
day, and W. R. Poage, and Senator O’Daniel 
(Democrats), of Texas; Judge Marvin Jones, 
of Texas; Amon Carter, publisher, of Texas; 
Joe Montague, general counsel of the Texas 
Cattle Raising Association, Texas; Coach 
Homer Norton, of the Texas A. and M. foot- 
ball team; and the Texas A. and M. football 
team. 

“EYES OF TEXAS” LOOK 


The real proceedings got away to a flying 
start shortly after 2 p. m., when Representa- 
tive Patman delivered a terse warm-up 
eulogy touching on José Monte Gateado, the 
spirit of Texas, and nine-tenths of the nego- 
tiable terrain of what was possibly God’s most 
solid accomplishment to date. There seemed 
an outside chance at this point that Repre- 
sentative ParmMaNn was going to announce the 
secession of Texas from the world. 

Meanwhile José Monte Gateado had been 
twitching dolefully in the background, shak- 
ing his head now and then, and knocking 
off a light snack of anything adjacent and 
detachable. 

ONE OF LAST 175 

He had heard his obituary. 

There were only about 175 like him left, 
according to Representative KLeserc; he was 
one of a dying race. And what is more, a 
speaker had come out flat-footed and said 
José had reached the end of his trail. 

The band picked that cue right off the 
speaker’s back teeth, playing The Last 
Round-Up, and the Texans sang it. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. William Mann re- 
ported that 28,000 people went to see this 
animal the first Sunday he was in the 
zo0. 

SPEECH BY JUDGE MONTAGUE 

Mr. Joe Montague, counsel and legisla- 

tive representative of the Texas and 
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Southwestern Cattle Raisers Association, 
delivered an address upor the occasion. 
It was as follows: 

Mr. President and members of the Texas 
Society, this may be considered by some as a 


dedication ceremony, but to me it differs but - 


little from the ordinary introduction of any 
candidate for Congress, and if you but knew 
how highly I esteem the longhorn steer you 
would realize that this remark is meant as a 
compliment and not in disparagement. 

When your president and Mr. George 
Stimpson told me that the officials of this 
National Zoological Park wanted a longhorn 
steer I was not immediately certain that 
their request could be met. You know that 
there are only two reasons why anyone would 
want to leave Texas and come to Washing- 
ton—either he doesn’t know any better or 
he just doesn’t give a damn, and so I had to 
find a steer that would qualify under these 
conditions. Tom East told me that he had a 
steer he was sore at, one that caused him a 
lot of trouble and for which he had been 
devising some extraordinarily severe punish- 
ment. He first contemplated having him 
enroll at A. and M. College but the steer, 
being a real longhorn, already knew every- 
thing taught down there, so that wouldn't 
do; then Tom thought of sending him to 
Fort Worth and having him run a newspaper, 
but the steer—being a steer—felt that the 
competition would not be fair. Tom had 
about decided to send him to Dallas and run 
him for mayor of that village when the op- 
portunity to send him to Washington was 
offered and the steer consented to come up 
here as an observer, but excusably balked at 
membership in the Cabinet or either of the 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, I think it is fitting indeed 
that this specimen of the ambassadors of 
early civilization of this country should be 
here in this national park. He is a symbol 
of something that is in danger of disappear- 
ing. He represents an epoch in the progress 
of civilization to which we owe much. He 
typifies something large, bold, courageous, 
and really American, Just as this animal 
fearlessly faced danger so did that generation 
of men which produced this type of beast 
have, to the fullest extent, personal, intel- 
lectual, and political courage that enabled 
them to not only face but to fearlessly charge 
any assailant of their principles. Yes; truly, 
the longhorn is emblematic of courage of the 
highest order. 

So, Mr. President, I have one recommenda- 
tion to make to you Texas Members of Con- 
gress. Whenever the pressure gets to he 
almost overpowering—whenever you are 
tempted to yield to influence and to follow 
the rule of expediency and surrender princi- 
ple, just come out here to this park and 
look Old Gateado in the eye and remember 
that when he faced a roaring, flooded stream, 
he promptly swam it. When he was crowded 
into close brush, he unswervingly knocked it 
down and came out with head up and horns 
ready. Whenever his own safety was chal- 
lenged he unhesitatingly charged the enemy 
straight ahead, and I believe that a conscien- 
tious contemplation of the problems bother- 
ing you in the presence of this symbol of 
everything Texas and Texans stand for will 
help you arrive at a correct and courageous 
conclusion. When you have made up your 
mind to adhere to these Texas principles 
Old Gateado will nod his horned head and 
switch his tail in approbation, and he will, 
even in this land so distant from his native 
pastures, finally lower his horns in eventual 
death with that same confidence in you that 
all Texans now so proudly cherish. 


Mr. Speaker, the Texas State Society 
adopted the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION, TEXAS STATE SOCIETY, THANKING 

DONOR AND OTHERS 

Whereas Texas is recognized as the home of 

the Longhorn cattle, a breed which all Texans 
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have long identified with the colorful his- 
tory and development of the Lone Star State; 

Whereas the Texas Longhorn is regarded as 
being typical and representative of that pe- 
riod of pioneering which elicits the enthusi- 
astic interest of all who acquaint themselves 
with Texas history; 

Whereas the Longhorn is frequently fea- 
tured in Western, Southwestern, and Texas 
lore, in music and motion pictures portray- 
ing the West; 

Whereas many citizens of our Nation have 
read and heard of this famous breed, but 
relatively few have actually seen in the hide 
and on the hoof this now rare animal, the 
Texas State Society in Washington has felt 
that it is appropriate that proper recognition 
be given the Longhorn steer in our National 
Capital; 

Whereas officials of the National Zoological 
Park, one of the finest zoos in our Nation, 
have long sought a Longhorn steer for exhi- 
bition to the citizens of Washington, D. C., 
and the thousands of visitors to the National 
Capital each year; 

Whereas Hon. Wricut Patman, president of 
the Texas State Society, assumed the respon- 
sibility of obtaining a specimen of this rather 
rare and very valuable animal; 

Whereas Mr. Tom T. East, of Hebbronville, 
Tex., has donated to the Texas State Society 
of Washington a Longhorn steer you here 
behold, named Gateado and described by the 
donor, Mr. East, as being “no milk calf,” and 
“Just as wild as he can be”—which steer, hav- 
ing a horn spread of 8 feet and 1 inch, is no 
doubt as fine a living specimen of this noble 
and rapidly vanishing breed as now exists; 

Whereas Judge Joé Montague, representing 
the Texas Southwestern Cattle Raisers Asso- 
ciation, has generously paid the expense of 
shipping the steer to Washington; 

Whereas the Hon. Amon G. Carter, an out- 
standing publisher of Texas, has fittingly and 
ably paid tribute to this breed of cattle so 
significant to Texas; 

Whereas Dr. William M. Mann, director of 
the National Zoological Park, has energeti- 
cally worked and cooperated to bring about 
the safe and secure delivery of this Long- 
horn steer that the Washington Zoo might 
receive and has now received title to an ani- 
mal sound in members; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Texas 
State Society express their deep appreciation 
and extend their sincere thanks to Hon. 
Wright Patman, Mr. Tom T. East, Judge Joe 
Montague, the Texas and Southwestern Cat- 
tle Raisers Association, Hon. Amon G. Carter, 
Mr. George W. Stimson, and Dr. William M. 
Mann for their generosity, efforts, and cooper- 
ation in procuring this fine Longhorn steer 
for the Washington Zoo. 

Presented by Hon. Lindley Beckworth, sec- 
ond vice president, and Bob Baldridge, secre- 
tary-treacurer, of the Texas State Society, 
October 8, 1941. 
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ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
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Gould Lincoln, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of October 18, 1941: 


[From the Washington Star of 
October 18, 1941] 


Tue Po.rricaL Mrtt—Hovse Vore oN ARMING 
or MERCHANT SHrIps ONCE AGAIN Tacks Iso- 
LATION LABEL On G. O. P. 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


Something over 24 years ago the House of 
Representatives adopted a resolution author- 
izing the arming of American merchant ships 
in order to protect themselves against the 
undersea raiders of the imperial Germany of 
those days. Yesterday the House adopted a 
resolution authorizing the arming of Ameri- 
can merchantmen to protect themselves 
against the raiders of Nazi Germany. In both 
cases American ships had been sunk and 
American lives lost. 

The vote on the armed-ship resolution of 
the Wilson administration, taken March Il, 
1917, was 403 “ayes,” 14 “noes” and 17 Mem- 
bers were recorded as not voting. Yesterday 
the vote on the armed-ship resolution—tre- 
pealing that section of the Neutrality Act 
forbidding such arming—was 259 “ayes,” 138 
“noes.” 

It is obvious from a record of the vote that 
a great majority of the Republican Members 
of the House voted for the armed-ship bill in 
1917. Indeed, such leaders as the late Speaker 
Longworth, former Representative Tilson, the 
late Representative Mondell, the late Speaker 
Gillett, and Representative Treadway all 
voted for its adoption. 

But yesterday 113 Republicans voted 
against the armed-ship resolution, and only 
39 voted for it. The answer to this discrep- 
ancy in Republican voting is that in 1917 the 
Republican Party had not become the party 
of “isolation,” and that today the G. O. P. 
congressional leaders are tacking that label 
on the party as fast as they know how. True, 
the vote yesterday showed 39 Republicans 
voting for the armed-ship resolution as com- 
pared to only 21 voting last summer for the 
bill extending the period of military service, 
an urgent matter of national defense. That 
is a gain, but it still leaves the G. O. P. in 
the attitude of resisting the efforts of the 
administration to make this country safe 
from attack by aiding the enemies of Hitler. 


HEADS STILL IN THE SAND 


Representative JoHNs, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, during the debate in the House on 
Thursday, speaking against the armed ship 
resolution, said: “No one that I know of has 
produced the slightest credible evidence that 
this country is in real danger of attack, no 
matter who wins the war that is now being 
fought.” That, generally, epitomizes the 
arguments of the isolationists. 

Despite the fact that officials of the Gov- 
ernment from the President and Secretary of 
State Hull on down—including men who are 
in a position to have all the facts—have re- 
peatedly declared that if Hitler and his allies 
win this war, the United States will be the 
next—and the last—on the list of nations 
whose domination has been sought, the isola- 
tionists continue to repeat the statement that 
there is no danger of attack. Hitler himself, 
and his aides, have written and said that 
their intention was to so frame the world that 
they would dominate, with other peoples 
forced to play minor roles in the pattern. 
Nothing, however, will convince the dyed-in- 
the-wool isolationist that this is so—until the 
blow is actually struck. 

Representative CLuETT, Republican, of New 
York, told the House, and particularly his 
colleagues on the Republican side, some un- 
palatable facts when he rose to support the 
armed-ship resolution. He did not mince 
words. He told the House that if the country 
had relied on the advice of Congress, “this 
country would probably be in the same posi- 
tion it was 2 years ago.” By which he meant 


that it would not have prepared for war at 
all, and it would not have taken the steps it 


has to aid the enemies of the totalitarian 
nations, steps in the interest of defense of this 


the day,” he said, “the Republican Party will 
regret the part they have played, and are 
now playing, with a national defense they 
themselves voted to the tune of untold 
billions.” 

The New York Member raised the question 
in the House whether the attitude of the 
Republicans was due to political expediency 
and hatred for the Roosevelt administration. 
If this antagonism to steps required for 
American defense is only a political maneu- 
ver, he insisted, “it will prove to be not only 
a death blow to the Republican Party but a 
disservice to the Nation which will never be 
forgotten or forgiven.” That is a serious 
warning that has been given by other Re- 
publicans. 

The vote by which the House has now 
adopted the armed-ship resolution is just a 
little less than a two-to-one vote. It is a 
large majority, but nevertheless it may leave 
in the minds of many the impression that 
there is disunity in the country. As such a 
picture it will be welcomed by Hitler. 


DODGE AT OWN SHADOWS 


It is the kind of picture which the Nazi 
chief has assiduously endeavored to show to 
the world and particularly to his enemies. 
It is the kind of picture which was in evi- 
dence in France, and in Britain itself, before 
Hitler struck. 

It does not make sense for a hundred 
Republican Members of the House to vote 
billions of dollars for aid of the British and 
their allies in this war, and then for more 
than half of them to turn their backs on 
the arming of American ships, or any other 
measure that may help to get this aid into 
the hands of the British. It does not make 
sense for Republicans in the House, or out, 
to go along with this kind of aid to the extent 
of making these huge expenditures—presum- 
ably as measures of national defense—and 
then seek to wash their hands of all re- 
sponsibility. 





Arm Merchant Ships and Maintain 
Freedom of the Seas 
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Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
impression that most Members have their 
minds made up as to how they will vote 
on this resolution, but I think it highly 
important that the matter be discussed in 
some detail in order that the public may 
be fully advised as to the deliberations of 
Congress. The purpose of the resolution 
is to provide definite authority for arm- 
ing merchant ships that they may pro- 
tect their seamen in case of an attack 
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going aboard and finding it to be carrying 


international law referred to but proceed 
to show that Mr. Hitler and his forces 
have disregarded principles of interna- 
tional law and have violated it whenever 
an opportunity affords and without giv- 
ing any excuse therefor, and, therefore, 
we cannot rely upon their observance of 
the law for protection. 

Much of the discussion yesterday and 
today has been quite illuminating but I 
am sure that those who may read the 
REcorD will be attracted by the similarity 
of thought expressed in quite a large 
number of speeches and the emphatic 
manner in which some of those opposing 
the resolution charge the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
as arguing its passage in order that they 
may have an excuse for plunging this 
country into an undeclared foreign war. 
It is also interesting to note in con- 
nection with the emphasis they place 
upon their conclusion they offer no evi- 
dence to justify it except to quote state- 
ments made by the President or Secre- 
tary of State in which they say they are 
using their best judgment in every con- 
ceivable way to prevent the involvement 
of this country in a war. That is, they 
read statements showing that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State have de- 
clared from time to time that they are 
doing everything within their power to 
prevent our involvement and yet with no 
other evidence they insist that the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Hull are asking for the pas- 
sage of this resolution that they might 
within themselves declare a war. I am 
unable to understand their logic or 
reasoning. 

The reader of the Recorp will also be 
impressed from the repeated complaints 
and charges that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee has almost been guilty of 
treason by presenting to the Congress a 
bill of such import after having had hear- 
ings of only 2 days to justify its action 
and 2 additional days in which to discuss 
its provisions. The opponents say that 
such procedure is “un-American and un- 
democratic,” and insist that a resolution 
of this type should have had weeks or 
months of hearings, and weeks for debate, 
alleging that the people of the United 
States should first be fully advised of this 
proposal, and the Congress should have 
their reaction before giving consideration 








to the matter. They forget that more 
than 100 years ago, just prior to the War 
of 1812, when France and England were 
striving to get at each other’s throats, and 
this country was trying to obviate involv- 
ment in the conflict, the then President 
of the United States, Thomas Jefferson, 
who contributed as much toward creat- 
ing the American ideal and our principle 
of democracy as any other man in his- 
tory, actually sent a secret message to 
Congress recommending the passage of 
the Embargo Act, which Congress passed 
without any hearings whatsoever and 
with little or no debate. This act made 
it unlawful for anyone in this country to 
ship to England, France, or any other 
country any item of commerce whatso- 
ever. The purpose of the act, of course, 
was to prevent the involvement of this 
country in a European War. But it did 
not do it, for in less than 4 years of bick- 
ering and backfiring we were in actual 
war, and the armies of England were able 
to reach the United States and destroy 
part of the building in which we are now 
assembled, and if it had not been for the 
hasty and courageous action of Andrew 
Jackson in preparing for the battle at 
New Orleans no one knows what the re- 
sult of that war would have been. The 
members of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee need no defense from me, but in- 
stead of being criticized for allowing only 
4 days to consider this resolution if they 
had acted in accordance with the prece- 
dent established by the father of democ- 
racy and our American ideal this resolu- 
tion would have been considered and 
passed last Friday afternoon shortly after 
the President had publicly announced his 
message to Congress and to the world. 


I do not know whether the passage of 
this resolution will prevent our involve- 
ment in war or not. Our military experts 
say it will tend to prevent war. Oppo- 
nents of the measure say that war will 
follow because the World War followed 
the arming of merchant ships by Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1917. That is historically 
correct, but I never heard before that 
arming merchant ships was the primary 
cause of that war. President Jefferson 
did not arm any merchant ships but, on 
the contrary, they were not allowed to 
get out of our ports or harbors, and many 
of them rotted there, yet the War of 
1812 followed. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not only concerned 
over the possibility of becoming involved 
in an unprovoked war but I am also con- 
cerned and somewhat distressed over the 
attitude and apathy of Congress in meet- 
ing an already declared unlimited emer- 
gency. I am not an alarmist, but if the 
emergency is as great as we are led to 
believe, and the circumstances would in- 
dicate, the Congress and the people of 
the Nation are not prepared to meet it, 
physically or otherwise. It is hard to 
conceive of anything worse than war, but 
I can vision a situation in this country 
which may prove to be more destructive 
than an armed conflict and I can think 
of nothing more tragic than peace pur- 
chased at a sacrifice of American ideals 
and the loss of the many liberties guar- 
anteed under our system of government. 
The recent fall of France is a graphic 
illustration of the long-announced Bib- 


lical observation that “Every kingdom 
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divided against itself is brought to deso- 
lation.” Abraham Lincoln in his famous 
debates with Douglas declared: “Our 
country cannot survive half free and half 
slave.” He could have said with equal 
truth, “A divided democracy cannot per- 
petuate itself.” I do not mean there 
cannot be a minority opinion or minority 
group in a democracy. On the contrary, 
I feel that such groups are quite essen- 
tial. When I refer to a divided democ- 
racy I mean when there is a minority 
group unwilling to subscribe to or abide 
by the expressed will of the majority and 
is also willing to secretly or openly join 
the enemies of democracy with the hope 
that such minority may undermine and 
destroy the majority group. Such a 
division will sooner or later destroy the 
fundamentals upon which a democracy is 
based—the conscious responsibility of the 
individual to cooperate with a known and 
expressed desire and will of the majority. 

Under the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech a minority group, to- 
day classed as isolationists, are having a 
great deal to say about the foreign-policy 
program promoted by the representatives 
of the majority group, and they preface 
their criticism of such policy by saying 
that they represent those who are op- 
posed to this country entering into a 
foreign war, charging or intimating at 
least that the majority group or the 
leadership of the majority group know- 
ingly, purposely, and designedly are mak- 
ing plans to plunge this country into war. 
In reality, the alleged basis for their op- 
position is not correct. That is, I know 
it is not wholly correct. I can speak 
authoritatively for one—and that is my- 
self. I belong to what is considered the 
majority group. I have subscribed to 
the foreign policy adopted by Congress 
to date, and I know that I have not been 
motivated at any time in my actions to 
involve this country in a foreign war. 
On the contrary, I know that I have acted 
upon the theory and upon the con- 
scientious belief that such actions would 
obviate or prevent our involvement, and 
I have a right to feel that my colleagues 
have acted upon the same theory. 

When the isolationists say that 85 or 
95 percent of the people of this country 
are opposed to this Government becom- 
ing involved in a foreign war, they are 
correct, but I insist that the majority 
group represents the majority of these 
people and not the minority group. The 
main difference between the minority and 
the majority is that the minority led by 
isolationists is willing to avoid war at any 
price. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FisH], for illustration, said a few days 
ago that he is opposed to this country 
becoming involved in a foreign war and 
that in taking this position he represents 
85 percent of the American people, but in 
the same breath he says he is in favor of 
making such preparation as will be ade- 
quate to defend our country against 
attempted invasion and if attempted in- 
vasion should be made he is now ready, 
willing, and able to proceed against the 
enemy. This is exactly the position of 
the majority group. But apparently the 
one vital difference between his position 
and that followed by the leadership of 
the majority group is in the concept of 
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what constitutes invasion or attempted 
invasion. 

I conclude from the remarks of others 
that when they refer to invasion or at- 
tempted invasion they mean when an 
enemy country is attempting to land an 
armed force upon the soil of continental 
United States, or are dropping bombs on 
the soil of continental United States or 
are attempting to bombard our cities lo- 
cated on the coast of continental United 
States. My idea has been and my 
thought now is that the Congress and 
the leadership of the majority group 
have not limited themselves to this defi- 
nition of invasion or attempted invasion 
but have acted upon the theory that the 
rights of the United States Government 
extend not only to the land boundary 
lines of the United States but to the high 
seas and that such rights are equal to 
and common with those of other na- 
tions. 

Just as the people of this city or any 
section of our country have equal rights 
to go upon the streets or upon a high- 
way, this country has equal rights on the 
high seas and the passage of this reso- 
lution is to aid in defending and main- 
taining these rights. Certainly the man 
who owns his home has the right to pre- 
vent an enemy from invading or tres- 
passing upon his landed property or en- 
tering his home by force, but in addi- 
tion this man has the right to go upon 
a street or highway and he has the fur- 
ther right to arm himself to maintain 
this privilege. A farmer has the right 
to object to anyone trespassing upon his 
lands or his farm, but in addition he has 
the right to the use of the highway for 
transporting the products of his labor 
to market. He has the right to use this 
highway for carrying on his domestic 
commerce and his State and his country 
will protect him in an effort to preserve 
these rights against anyone who at- 
tempts to deprive him of them. It would 
be absurd to subscribe to the theory that 
a highway robber has the right to ex- 
pect such a farmer to stay off of the 
highway when ordered to do so. Of 
course, if the farmer is willing to obey 
and take his instructions from such a 
character and remain in his home or on 
his farm that would also be his right, 
but I do not believe there is an isola- 
tionist in this House who would be will- 
ing to say that he would subscribe to 
such a policy or practice. Yet, that is 
exactly what is happening with refer- 
ence to our Government and Nation at 
this time. 

Mr. Hitler, the leader of the totali- 
tarian brute forces of Europe, has said 
and is still saying to the people of the 
United States that we should keep our 
ships, cargoes, and commerce off the 
high seas—off the water highways of 
the high seas—and if we do not we must 
suffer the consequences. That is, the 
highway robber is saying to Uncle Sam 
that he must stay off of the highways of 
the sea or take the consequences because 
the highwayman is in need of these high- 
ways for the purpose of promoting his 
campaign for pillage and power. Of 
course, we have the right to draw in our 
sails and order our boats and cargoes to 
stay in our ports. Certainly, we have a 
right to order our Navy to come into our 
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harbors and remain there until the 
enemy advances and attacks us. But 
suppose we do—what would become of 
our trade and our rights on the high 
seas? Are they to be surrendered be- 
cause of a request, command, or a 
threat? Or are we going to be prepared 
to protect and defend our rights upon 
the high seas just as any man would 
prepare to protect and defend himself 
against a highway robber on the average 
highway of our country? 

To my way of thinking we have but one 
alternative and that is to insist that we 
have equal rights to ply our trade and 
our business upon the highways of the 
seas and insist upon a respect of these 
rights by every nation, and we must 
necessarily be prepared to defend them; 
and if it takes war to do it there is no 
alternative. I want to make it clear 
that I am not advocating war just to 
have war, but I want to make it equally 
clear that if this country and this Gov- 
ernment expect to survive, maintain, and 
perpetuate our institutions of govern- 
ment we must not only be prepared for 
defense but must be ready and willing to 
defend such rights when they are in- 
vaded upon the high seas the same as if 
they are invaded upon land. 

The point I am approaching is that a 
program for defense has been adopted, 
and there are people who say they sub- 
scribe to a defense program but at the 
same time they do not hesitate to put 
anything in the way to prevent its prog- 
ress or completion, and some of them are 
in Congress. If the program is necessary 
it should be executed with dispatch. The 
patriotic people of the Nation are holding 
Congress responsible for some of the de- 
lays. They are saying we do not have 
the courage to execute our own designs 
or plans. They may be correct, because 
we all know the program has been de- 
layed and we have a feeling that it has 
not been due to a display of an excessive 
amount of loyalty or patriotism. I may 
be wrong "ut my idea of true patriotism 
is a feeling or virtue that registers a 
higher regard for the interest of one’s 
country than for one’s personal] or selfish 
interest. That is, a person who by his 
conduct attempts to look out for his per- 
sonal security or selfish interest at the 
expense of his country or Government 
cannot expect other people to rate his 
patriotic zeal as 100 percent. Any person 
chosen or selected to make or manufae- 
ture implements or munitions of war for 
the defense of his country in an emer- 
gency and refuses for selfish reasons to 
perform his part of the agreement forces 
us to the conclusion that he is not very 
particular about the welfare of his coun- 
try, and any other person who may be 
in a position to obviate or prevent such 
action and fails or refuses to discharge 
that responsibility cannot escape the 
conclusion that he is equally responsible 
for delaying and sabotaging the pro- 
gram. 

It has been alleged that most of the 
delay in our defense program is due to 
strikes on the part of employees or shut- 
outs on the part of employers in defense 
industries, saying that both are willing 
to hazard the safety of our country in 
order ‘o insure their own security. It is 
further alleged that the President and 


rifice the interest of our country with 
the hope that they might promote their 
own personal and selfish interests. 

Iam unwilling to question the patriot- 
ism of those responsible for strikes and 
unnecessary delays in our defense pro- 
gram any more than I am willing to 
question my own patriotism, but I am 
unwilling to accept the verbal expressions 
of patriotic devotion of anyone when 
such expressions are inconsistent with 
their actions, because “actions speak 
louder than words.” We have in our 
country two leading national labor organ- 
izations referring to as the C. I. O. and 
A. F. of L. Both claim to be “100 percent 
for national defense” and yet I read in 
the Washington Post of October 12 where 
the members of one of these organiza- 
tions engaged in the production of an 
essential defense unit have gone on a 
strike because they were required to 
handle parts of tanks, one of the most 
vital implements of war of modern days, 
manufactured by employees who are 
members of the ‘other organization. 
Then in the same article I read where the 
members of the latter organization were 
ready to strike if our Government should 
award a contract to a company employing 
members of the former. The action 
taken or contemplated in either case is 
not with the idea of promoting our de- 
fense program and demonstrating a spirit 
of devotion and loyalty to the interest of 
our country. On the contrary, it illus- 
trates that those responsible for the 
action are willing to sacrifice the interest 
of our country and subject its people un- 
armed and unprepared to face a relentless 
foe for no other assigned reason than 
that of promoting their own selfish and 
personal interest. My only comment is 
that if there is any person or group of 
persons in this country who has the au- 
thority under the circumstances to pre- 
vent such action and fails to do it then 
such persons cannot claim a higher de- 
gree of devotion and loyalty than that 
ascribed to those charged with being 
willing to delay or sabotage our defense 
program, 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include some pertinent remarks 
that appeared in the Woodbox, the edi- 
torial column of the Elgin Tribune, El- 
gin, Tll.: 

[From the Elgin (Ill.) Tribune] 


of ships mean peace and good will toward 
all men, and also act as a gentle reminder 
to all nations that we are going to see that 
our form of government shall survive. And 
three cheers for our marines, the toughest, 
gamest, and bravest, and woe be to anyone 
who would tamper with our great military 
branches of defense. We of this country will 
be loyal to them to the last man. 


Loyalty to our Government is taken for 
granted. We the people who are loyal Amer- 
icans are very much in love with this Gov- 
ernment and we want it to stand so that we 
and our posterity may long enjoy the many 
benefits that it can give us. We want law 
and order to control the actions of our citi- 
zens and we want those who are in charge of 
this Government to abide by the law and 
order that is set down in our Constitution. 
We want them to show loyalty to the im- 
portant documents they are sworn to uphold. 

The word loyalty is a two-edged sword. 
When men take a solemn oath to uphold our 
Constitution they should abide by that oath. 
There should be no quibbling, no court pack- 
ing, no stolen elections, no anti-American po- 
litical appointments, no deliberate govern- 
mental sabotage allowed, those with foreign 
isms should not hold key positions under any 
American administration, the will of the peo- 
ple should stand supreme above the will of 
any would-be dictator. If our elected publi 
officials refuse to carry on under the’ rules 0 
our Constitution they should be driven from 
public office, regardless of how lowly their 
position or how high. There can be no na- 
tional loyalty among citizens when mystery, 
deceit, and untruths are fomented in the 
headquarters of government. 

During these 2 loyalty days we have q 
splendid opportunity to show to our duly 
elected representatives that we wish to see 
loyalty to us, the citizens, exemplified by 
honesty in government, to see loyalty to the 
citizens displayed by those who are elected 
and paid to serve the best interests of citizens 
of the United States, and not to show a 
loyalty that calls for foreign favors first at 
the expense of citizens of this country. 

To whom shall we be loyal? It would be 
our admonition that the American citizens 
awaken to the fact that they must unite and 
fight shoulder to shoulder to save this coun- 
try and its ideals. Unite and see that the 
propagandists of Europe be chased from our 
shores that we may concentrate on rebuilding 
the spirit of "76, and start to show some 
courage for the convictions we hold. What 
the citizens of this Nation need is honesty in 
thinking and strong hearts and not afraid to 
stand for right. And lest we forget, always 
remember that our first loyalty is to God. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an editorial from the Daily 
Times, Chicago, of Tuesday, October 14, 
1941. This editorial expresses the atti- 
tude of a great majority of the American 
people who have been sympathetic to 
Britain in the present war even to the 
extent of sending her our much-needed 
materials of defense, only to find the 
British press now clamoring for the sac- 
rifice of our soldiers while theirs remain 
within England’s borders: 


[From the Chicago Daily Times of October 14, 
1941] 


BLUNT STATEMENT TO BRITAIN 


As every reader of this column will know, 
the Times steadfastly has supported Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s program of all-out aid to 
Britain. We haven’t forgotten the fear that 
chilled the hearts of Americans a year ago 
last June when France collapsed; when it 
looked as though England would be next on 
the Nazis’ list; when naval experts measured 
the strength of our ships against a potential 
German fleet should Britain’s Navy surren- 
Ger. 

Only Britain stood between us and Hitler. 
She was the same Britain with whom we’d 
fought for independence, the same Britain 
who hadn't repaid her war debts, the same 
Britain that high-hatted us and jeered us as 
“Uncle Shylock” when we asked repayment. 
But she had mothered our democratic ideals, 
her people spoke the same tongue we spoke, 
cherished the same freedoms we cherished— 
the freedoms Hitler would destroy. Britain 
stood between us and Hitler then. And there 
she stands today. 

Yesterday the Associated Press reported 
from London: 

“Urgent and pointed demands for Britain 
and the United States to help embattled 
Russia with military action as well as sup- 
plies came from sections of the London press 
today. 

“A blunt statement by the Daily Sketch 
said: ‘The sooner Americans are in with the 
Russians and ourselves, mingling their blood 
and sweat and tears in a common drain, the 
sooner the war will be won.’” 

We're getting a bit fed up with blunt state- 
ments by the British press. Here’s one by 
this not insignificant member of the Ameri- 
can press: “So far as we can see—so far as 
many Americans hereabouts can see—the 
British, who excited our admiration and 
respect by their ability to take it when 
Hitler dished it out, have themselves shown 
no evidence of intent to ‘mingle their blood 
and sweat and tears in a common drain’ with 
the Russians.” 

We have gone all-out to get aid to Britain. 
We have turned our economy upside down— 
taxed ourselves more heavily than ever in 
our history, and stumblingly accelerated our 
Production of the war materials we hope 
never to need on this continent. We have 
done all this with just one end in view—the 
defeat of Hitler. And now slowly we are 
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realizing that the defeat of Hitler isn’t going 
to be accomplished by the production of 
arms and equipment for armies that, except 
for the air force, remain snugly within 
Britain’s borders. 

We have believed—and we continue to be- 
lieve—that Hitler intends ultimately to de- 
stroy American freedom; that there will be 
no peace worth having in the world until 
the Nazi philosophy of rule by brute force is 
destroyed. But the threat of Nazi domina- 
tion is still 3,000 miles removed from our 
shores. It’s 99 percent nearer Britain, and 
Britain has 99 percent more reason to go out 
and meet it than we. The Daily Sketch, and 
those British journals that share its views, 
will do well to refrain from calls for American 
“blood,” till Britain risks more of her own 
than that the lads of the Royal Air Force are 
60 gallantly spending. 
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Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, the 
amendment to increase the gas tax 2 cents 
in the District of Coiumbia is fair and 
should be adopted. The 2-cent differ- 
ence between the present District of 
Columbia tax and the Maryland tax has 
been most prejudicial to the highways of 
many States, particularly to those of 
Maryland and other nearby States. The 
highway planning commission estimates 
that over $1,000,000 in gas taxes is di- 
verted from Maryland annually on ac- 
count of the extremely low tax in the 
District of Columbia. 

The additional tax is needed in the 
District for highways, underpasses, ap- 
proaches, and other improvements to the 
present traffic situation. 





Responsibility of Germany for European 
Wars 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY L. G. DUNCAN, OF 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter, written by 
L. G. Duncan, of Birmingham, Ala., and 
published in the Birmingham News: 
EpIToR, THE NEws, 

Birmingham, Ala.: 

The records of war have a startling uni- 

formity—devastation, suffering, taxes, loss of 
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life and property, fiendish exaltation over 
victories, alternating with depressing de- 
spondency over defeats. Nothing is so dearly 
purchased as the laurels of the battlefields. 
Military glory is mostly obtained by the tears 
and blood of millions and is rebuked by all 
that is grand in human progress. Only de- 
graded and demoralized peoples can ever re- 
joice in war. 

The history of Germany is the story of a 
country whose rulers committed an out- 
rageous crime, the consequences of which 
have pursued them for nearly two centuries 
in the maledictions and hostilities of Europe. 
Her fertility of resource, unflagging energy, 
and amazing genius have never been devoted 
to intellectual excellence, but to the exten- 
sion and aggrandizement of her kingdom by 
aggressive and unjustifiable wars. : 

We are absolutely in error when we at 
tempt to place the blame for the present con- 
flagration on the heads of Hitler and the Nazi 
Party, just as we were 27 years ago, when the 
Kaiser was the worst hated man in the world. 
The people who so docilely, yet so fanatically, 
responded to Hitler’s leadership are the same 
people who obeyed the Kaiser’s orders to rape 
Belgium in 1914. They are still bombing and 
blasting defenseless women and children all 
over Europe. They torpedoed refugee ships 
carrying little children from their devastated 
homes to a temporary haven in Canada and 
here. They couldn’t fight back; their frail 
bodies quickly succumbed to the icy waters 
of the Atlantic. 

Why single out Hitler and his brigands for 
censure, when every phase of German history 
has had its own particular brand of dictators? 
Two centuries of turbulent European history 
fails to reveal a single instance where the 
German people have repudiated their rulers, 
and surely there is no fouler record of broken 
treaties, ruthless plundering, and brutal be- 
trayal. Since Frederick the Great pounced 
upon unsuspecting and undefended Austria 
and wrested the coveted Province of Silesia 
from Maria Theresa, there is scarcely a nation 
or a people in Europe that has not felt the 
sting of the scorpion. From that time to the 
present Germany has been the instigator and 
principal actor in every war in the unfor- 
tunate Continent which is cursed with the 
presence of this scourge. 

The greatest tragedy of modern times was 
the staying of the avenging hands of Pershing 
and Foch in 1918. 

L. G. DuNcAN. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 





Roosevelt’s War 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of today: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
October 21, 1941] 


“You may fool all the people some of the 
time; you can even fool some of the people 
all the time; but you can’t fool all the people 
all the time.”—Abraham Lincoln, 








, because President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is the man who has got us into it as far as we 
now are, and is taking us deeper into it. 

CONGRESS BYPASSED 


when he announced that United States Navy 
ships henceforth were to fire on German or 
Italian vessels of war caught in “the waters, 
the protection of which is necessary for 
American defense.” 


elected for a third term in violation of our 
unwritten constitution. It was issued in 
violation of our written Constitution, which 
states (art. 1, sec. 8, subd. 11): . 

“The Congress shall have power * * * 
to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.” 

FIRST BLOOD 


The first American casualty list in this 
war was published yesterday—the names of 
11 men missing and believed dead and t0 
injured in the torpedoing last Friday morn- 
ing by a German submarine of the United 
States destroyer Kearny about 350 miles 
southwest of Iceland. 

Berlin yesterday said that a former United 
States destroyer (presumably one of the 50 
over-age ones given to Britain in September 
1940) had been sunk recently after a 3-day 
battle, but stated that it was a lie to say 
the Kearny had been hit by a German 
submarine. 

Anyway, the Kearny was somehow hit by 
somebody in the course of the battle of the 
Atlantic, etc., and anyway, our first fighters 
have now been killed in this war. 

“GREER” CASE . 


The Kearny episode is bloodier than the 
Greer episode, but no more indicative of how 
far we have now gone into the war. 

It was on September 4, a week before the 
President issued the shooting orders to the 
Navy, that a German submarine fired two 
torpedoes at the United States destroyer 
Greer, and missed both times. It came out 
later that the Greer had been tipped off by 
a@ British plane to the submarine’s location, 
and had followed it for 3% hours, broad- 
casting information as to where the U-boat 
was. After the torpedoes were fired, the Greer 
dropped depth charges, but apparently did 
not sink the sub, because Berlin later had, 
or claimed to have, a report on the episode 
from the sub’s commander. 


WE'RE IN IT 


What these incidents add up to is that our 
Navy is furnishing some kind of convoy serv- 
ice to British as well as American merchant 
ships between here and Iceland; while Amer- 
ican soldiers and marines are on duty in Ice- 
land, deep in the war zone, under the com- 
mand of a British general. 

So we are in the war. We are there by 
declaration of the President, who neglected to 
ask Congress to declare war because, we be- 
lieve, he thought Congress would refuse. He 
had that 203-202 vote before him as evidence. 

If President Roosevelt pilots the United 
States to a complete and comparatively cheap 
victory, say not over half a million American 
deaths; if he then establishes the four free- 
doms throughout the earth, and rejuvenates 
the already rather moldy freedoms of Amer- 
icans—then he will be hailed as one of the 


greatest men of all time. “Roosevelt’s war” 


will be a proud label, indeed, if that comes 
to pass. 


But suppose it does not work out that way. 


We cannot see how Hitler can be conquered 
except by bigger, better-equipped, and better- 
trained armies meeting his armies on land 
and smashing them. That will require an 
A. E. F. Il, and a bigger one than last time, 
as things look now. Even if it wins, this 
A. E. F. will lose a lot of valuable young men. 
Valuable to their families, anyhow. 

Suppose it doesn’t win. Suppose the war 


ul 
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STATEMENT BY PROMINENT 
CALIFORNIANS 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to comply with a re- 
quest made of me to include the follow- 
ing statement with my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. It is important 
that we make distinction between our 
treatment of people in our own country 
who are entirely loyal and law abiding 
on the one hand and our international 
relations with foreign nations on the 
other. This statement should help us 
to do that. 

Many of us will support a very strong 
stand by our country against Japanese 
efforts to crush China or make other 
peoples subject to her. But we will gain 
nothing whatsoever and may indeed lose 
much if we permit our opposition to 
Japanese policy and our readiness to 
deal with it to lead us to persecution of 
people of Japanese descent in the United 
States who not only have had nothing 
whatsoever to do with determining Jap- 
anese policy but who are striving very 
hard and in a difficult situatio. to stand 
patriotically with the United States— 
their adopted Nation and in many cases 
the land of their birth. The spy and the 
saboteur are an entirely different matter 
and one which the proper agencies will 
deal with. 

This statement refers to exactly the 
opposite group of people: 

NorRTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE ON FAIR 
PLay FoR CITIZENS AND ALIENS OF JAPANESE 
ANCESTRY 

San Francisco, Catir. October 6, 1941. 

Gov. Culbert L. Olson, honorary chairman; 

Gen, David P. Barrows, chairman. 
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Vice : Frederick J. Koster, Alfred 
J. Joseph 8S. Thompson, Monroe E. 
Deutsch, J. Hugh Jackson, Aurelia Henry 


Reinhardt, Robert Gordon Sproul, Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur, Frank S. Gaines, James K. Fisk 
George G. Kidwell, George Wilson, Mrs. Wal- 
lace Alexander, Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, Mrs. 
Arthur Cushman Mc- 


: 


un-American but also a menace to public 
welfare and the good name of our State. 
relations with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is the job of our National Govern- 
ment, but the treatment given those citizens 
and noncitizens in California who happen to 
be of Japanese extraction is the responsibility 
of us Californians. 
This principle was clearly discerned 17 
years ago by the California Joint Immigration 
Committee. That committee had been a 


nub of which is this paragraph: 

“The four California organizations by 
whose authorized officers this statement has 
been issued—the American Legion, State 
Federation of Labor, State Grange, and Native 
Sons of the Golden West—declare their in- 
tention to secure by every means in their 
power such rights as the Japanese or other 
aliens may be entitled during their residence 
in this State, to protect them from dis- 
courtesy of any kind, and to aid in apprehen- 
sion and punishment of those who may cast 
discredit upon State and Nation by the com- 
mission of overt or unfriendly act against 
such resident aliens.” 

The issuance of this release did credit to 
its sponsors. They saw then what we of the 
committee on fair play are stressing today: 
that the Japanese and all other residents are 
entitled to fair treatment and equal protec- 
tion of the laws. That release was issued 
when there were few American-Japanese citi- 
zens by virtue of birth in the United States. 
Today three-quarters of the 100,000 Japanese 
in California are citizens. If the plea in the 
release was valid for Japanese aliens, all the 
more is it valid for the 75,000 American- 
Japanese who are as full-fledged citizens as 
any of us. 

It is most reassuring that the tension has 
thus far been accompanied by few gross vio- 
lations of justice and good sportsmanship 
toward Japanese fellow-residents. Upon in- 
quiry, it is learned that insurance companies 
have little fear of violence against Japanese 
property, although one company has lately 
canceled its policies on Japanese-owned 
trucks for other reasons. 

Thousands of our Japanese-American citi- 
zens have entered the armed forces, not a few 
of them as volunteers. They stand well with 
both officers and comrades and have been 
publicly commended by the Army com- 
manders in Hawaii. The delight of first- 
generation Japanese when their second-gen- 
eration sons have been drafted has frequently 
been noted in our press. Many of these first- 
generation noncitizens have declared that 
even if war came they would stick by the 
United States. Even if all such declarations 











are doubted, it is important to remember 
that these Japanese residents have had no 
voice whatever in determining the Japanese 
Government's policy toward China. To pe- 
nalize them for that policy could have no 
effect on the Japanese Government and would 
violate our traditions of fair play. Further- 
more, if they were mistreated, the morale of 
their sons serving in the armed forces would 
be impaired. 

This committee is not concerned either to 
appraise or to guarantee the loyalty to the 
United States of citizens or resident aliens, 
whether they be of the Japanese or any other 
race. Espionage or subversive activities by 
Japanese residents, as by anyone else, should 
be reported as a matter of course to the 
F. B. I. or the local police, and they, not pri- 
vate individuals or vigilantes, should be left 
to take protective measures. We believe in 
order under law, not under violence or ca- 
price. It was to such a spirit that Governor 
Olson appealed when at Los Angeles on Au- 
gust 31 he declared that if the friction aroused 
by relations with Japan should “generate 
much heat in dealing with them, I shall 
rely * * * upon the fact that recogni- 
tion and protection of the rights and safety 
of minorities has always been a basic tenet of 
American Government and the American 
sense and practice of fair play.” 

We, therefore, confidently appeal to all pa- 
triotic fellow-Californians to foster in their 
own communities a popular attitude which 
will assure security, personal dignity, and 
livelihood to all resident Japanese, citizens 
and aliens alike. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


San Francisco: Roger D. Lapham, Jno. F. 
Forbes, Ira S. Lillick, Marshall Dill, James D. 
Dole, J. W. Wilson, J. H. McCallum, Mrs. 
M. C. Sloss, Mary L. Cady, Edgar A. Lowther, 
Frank Gerbode, Jesse H. Steinhart, Grace L. 
Mc. Morley, Philip K. Gilman, John Roths- 
child, Mrs. Henry Geballe, Brayton Wilbur, 
Colbert Coldwell, H. S. Scott, Marian Hunt- 
ington, James A. B. Scherer, Thomas D. 
Parker, Mrs. W. E. Colby, John H. Oakie, Al- 
fred G. Fisk, E. Guy Ta’bott, Edward L. Par- 
sons, Mrs. Russell P. Hastings, Mrs. Edward 
H. Heller, Fred D. Parr, Eugene 8S. Kilgore, 
Mrs. Robert Newton Lynch, Charles W. 
Merrill. 

Berkeley and University of California: Joel 
H. Hildrebrand, Robert J. Kerner, Charles B. 
Lipman, Geourge D. Louderback, H. Priest- 
ley, Max Radin, Lucy Ward Stebbins, Robert 
Sibley, Paul S. Taylor, James Muilenburg, 
Mrs. W. W. Douglas, Mrs. J. F. Shuman, John 
C. Bennett, Duncan McDuffie, Virgil E. Dick- 
son, Chester C. Fisk, Agnes Morley Cleaveland, 
Julean Arnold, Frank W. Wentworth, Arthur 
W. Moore, Lillie Margaret Sherman, Allan C. 
Blaisdell, Sanford Fleming, Stanley A. Hunter, 
Oscar T. Barber, Edward W. Stricker, Hugh T. 
Dobbins, Mrs. Warren Olney, Vere V. Loper, 
Henry H. Shires, Elmer E. Nichols, Clarence 
A. Bullwinkel, Philip N. McCombs, George M. 
Stratton, Laurence L. Cross. 

Oakland: Glenn E. Hoover, Howard O. 
Welty, Lawton D. Harris, W. P. Reagor, Frances 
H. Herrick, Robert F. Leavens, Frank M. 
Toothaker, Fred L. Dye, William M. Stern, 
Clarence Reed, George P. Hedley, R. A. Leet, 
Clarence Reidenbach, Eugene Thurston, Rob- 
ter Inglis, Herbert C. Cheek. 

Stanford University: Reginald Bell, Joseph 
S. Davis, Albert W. Herre, Grayson N. Ke- 
fauver, Eliot G. Mears. 

San Jose: John D. Crummey, Frederic T. 
Shipp. 

San Jose: John D. Crummey, Frederic T. 
Shipp. 

San Joaquin Valley: Hubert Phillips, John 
Brown Mason, Mrs. 8. S. Hockett, Mrs. H. H. 
Holley, Fowler Kellogg, W. Coburn Cook, Mrs. 
George Hobbs, L. L. Dennett, Mrs. Cridner W. 
Robinson, Minette L. Stoddard. 

Northern communities: Elizabeth F. Kent, 
Richard W. Van Alstyne, Dr. A. Raymond 
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Grant, Elbert D. Fenn, Jr., George R: Cadan, 
Mrs. Letitia W. O'Kelly, Reginald West, Mrs. 
H. B. P. Carden, Ellis H. Newsome, Mrs. F. E. 
George, Mrs. Winifred Lucia Fisher. 
Stockton: Tully C. Knoles, Noel J. Breed, 


Mrs. Ruby M. Bissell, Robert E. Burns, George. 


H. Colliver, Harold 8S. Jacoby, Irving Mar- 
tin, Sr. 





George F. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ENDICOTT (N. Y.) 
DAILY BULLETIN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Endicott (N. Y.) 
Daily Bulletin: 


[From the Endicott (N. Y.) Daily Bulletin] 
OUR GEORGE F. JOHNSON 


Greater Endicott’s first citizen, our beloved 
George FP. Johnson, celebrated his eighty- 
fourth birthday yesterday, marking 84 years 
of life that have been outstanding not only 
in Greater Endicott but in the entire Nation. 

The congratulations and best wishes in the 
form of messages and flowers that George F. 
received yesterday represent the high esteem 
in which he will always be held by E. J. 
workers and by all of the citizens of greater 
Endicott and the southern tier. 

Although George F. has been unable to 
be active for the past 2 years because of his 
health, the people of Greater Endicott have 
not forgotten their first citizen. 

Founder of Endicott and the man who had 
the vision to start a shoe factory in what 
was once farm land, every citizen of Greater 
Endicott owes a real debt to George F. 

Human nature being as it is, often great 
leaders are forgotten by their friends and 
by those whom they have helped. This is 
not true with our first citizen. 

The people of greater Endicott hold George 
F. as close to their hearts as they did when 
he was active, and they always will consider 
him their first citizen as long as he lives, 
which we hope will be many, many years. 

There are few communities in the United 
States that have been blessed with outstand- 
ing leaders like George F. Johnson. 

A great humanitarian, a leader who always 
held the welfare of his workers close to his 
heart, George F. is the kind of a man whom 
the Lord graces this earth with only on rare 
occasions. 

Go from one end of the country to the 
other, from north to south, from east to west 
and we will not find another George F. 
Johnson. 

He built a great industrial democracy. He 
shared prosperity and good times with his 
workers not merely in theory but in fact. 
He introduced the 8-hour day long before 
other industries adopted it. 


He gave Endicott parks and playgrounds. 


He gave thousands of dollars to our churches. 
He supported every enterprise that he con- 
sidered dedicated to the betterment of 
Greater Endicott. 
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As our George F. celebrates his eighty- 
fourth birthday, there is not enough that we 
can say in paying tribute to him. 

We wish for our first citizen still better 
health and many years of life which will be 
a joy to him, even if we will not have the 
privilege of having him as active in Greater 
Endicott affairs as he was in his younger 
days. 





Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD KNUT- 
SON, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
ee over the radio on October 17, 


The gentlewoman from Montana, Miss 
RANKIN, and I are the only Members of the 
present House of Representatives who voted 
against our entry into the World War in 1917. 
My memory of those days, and of the disas- 
trous results of our participation in the war, 
are so keen that I must speak to you, my 
fellow Americans, tonight—I must urge upon 
you the overwhelming importance of keeping 
America out of this war. 

The bill now before Congress to repeal sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act, in order to allow 
the arming of American merchant ships, 
passed the House this afternoon and now 
goes to the Senate. The measure involves 
much more than arming of such ships, im- 
portant a question as that is. The bill in- 
volves the entire Neutrality Act, for it is the 
first step in a program designed to cut the 
heart out of the law and to eliminate the 
safeguards of the act which have helped so 
greatly to keep us out of war. Many fear 
that the administration plans, if the bill for 
arming our merchant ships gains approval in 
Congress, to seek the repeal of section 2 of 
the act, which forbids American ships to 
enter into war zones which have been pro- 
claimed forbidden areas by the President. 
We do not yet know whether the adminis- 
tration will seek to achieve that end by tack- 
ing on an amendment to the armed ship bill 
when it reaches the Senate, or whether the 
attempt will be made later, by a separate 
bill. But I do know, and I hope that ail 
within the sound of my voice will realize, 
that repeal or revision of the Neutrality Act 
will greatly increase the danger that America 
will be drawn into the European War. 

A brief survey of the history of our neu- 
trality law will indicate how it has operated 
to minimize the incidents which might 
arouse war hysteria, and will show that the 
President himself has best stated the case 
against repealing or revising the law. When 
the neutrality law was first adopted in 1935, 
President Roosevelt approved it because, as 
he said: “It was intended as an expression 
of the fixed desire of the Government and 
the people of the United States to avoid any 
action which might involve us in war.” 

Again, when the law was revised in 1936, 
the President approved it because, he said: 
“A definite step was taken toward enabling 
this country to maintain its neutrality and 
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avoid being drawn into wars involving other 
nations.” When the law was 


amended in the fail of 1939, after the Euro- 
pean war had begun, the President expressed 
similar approval, and as late as the end of 
the 1940 election campaign, on October 24, he 
stated: 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps: We made it possible to prohibit Amer- 
ican citizens from traveling on vessels be- 
longing to countries at war. * * * We 
made it clear that ships flying the American 
flag could not carry munitions to a belliger- 
ent, and that they must stay out of war 
gones. ..%. * 2 

“In all these ways. we made it clear to 
every American, and to every foreign nation, 
that we would avoid becoming entangled 
through some episode beyond our borders. 
These were measures to keep us at peace. 
And through ail the years of war since 1935, 
there has been no entanglement, and there 
will be no entanglement.” 

I repeat, the President himself has con- 
sistently stated, at least until the 1940 election 
campaign was over, that the neutrality law 
Was @ peace measure. And it has been a 
peace measure; it has helped keep this coun- 
try out of the inferno raging over Europe, 
Gespite the fact that for the past 6 months 
the President and his supporters have done 
their best, through subterfuge and device, 
to evade and circumvent the safeguards of 
that law. In his testimony on the armed- 
ship bill, Secretary of the Navy Knox was 
compelled to admit: “In this sense, it may be 
said with justification that the act has been 
successful * * * the United States has 
not gone to war over incidents, and it has 
not been dragged nearer to war by any act 
of private interests or private individuals.” 

Mind you, the Secretary admitted that we 
had not been dragged nearer to war by “any 
act of private interests or private individuals.” 
Yet we are today nearer to participation in a 
shooting war than at any time since the 
European war began. Why? The answer is 
simple. It is not the acts of private individ- 
uals which have brought us to what Winston 
Churchill called recently “the very verge of 
war’—it is the calculated and planned policy 
of the administration, designed to entangle 
and involve us in the European holocaust, 
which has brought us to that state. For 
some time now the President apparently has 
come to the conclusion that our participation 
as a fuli-fiedged partner in the European war 
is essential if we are to bring those glittering 
“four freedoms” (which we haven't yet 
achieved here at home) to all the world, and 
if we are to join the British Empire in a 
career of world domination. 

Every responsible poll has shown that over 
85 percent of the American people are op- 
posed to our entry into the war. Conse- 
quently, it has become necessary to adopt the 
devious subterfuge of calling every step 
toward war a step for self-defense, and to 
try to inch us into the war. The way in 
which the lend-lease law has been misinter- 
preted and misapplied is a perfect example 
of this technique, used in this case to cir- 
cumvent the neutrality law. By the neu- 
trality law, Congress, supported by over- 
whelming public sentiment, undertook to 
prevent the occurrence of incidents which 
might provoke war hysteria and the acqui- 
sition of profits in war trade by private firms. 
American ships and American citizens were 
forbidden to enter into war zones, and goods 
could be sold to a belligerent only if title to 
the goods were transferred here, on this side 
of the Atlantic. By preventing the delivery 


of goods in American ships, it was hoped to 
prevent loss of American lives and property. 
When the lend-lease law was adopted, Con- 
gress took pains to reiterate the plan of the 
neutrality law by expressly stating the lend- 
lease aid did not mean convoys, and by for- 
bidding American ships to enter war zones 


under the neutrality law. In other words, 
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private American firm for use in war trade. 
The fourth such ship, the J. S. White, had 
been transferred to the British under lend- 


These sinkings prove that an unarmed ship 
under the American flag is safer than an 
armed ship under the Panamanian flag. 

Remember, no American life has yet been 
lost on any ship flying the American flag. 
I hold no brief for the Nazi regime, nor for 
the ruthless manner in which these ships 
were sunk. But, when the sinking of these 
ships is asserted as the reason for steps to- 
ward a shooting war, it is worth while to 
recall that, in all likelihood these sinkings 
would not have occurred had the spirit and 
the intent of the neutrality law been observed. 
We adopted that law, and restricted our own 
rights of travel and trade upon the seas, as 
a sign of our own strength, not of weakness, 
as interventionists assert today. Remember, 
as I do, the tremendous cost and waste of life 
and spirit entailed by war, and ask yourselves 
whether these sinkings justify our entry into 
the European blood-bath. 

Those who urge the arming of our merchant 
ships tell you that such arms are needed 
solely for defense, and that arming the ships 
will protect them against submarines, planes, 
and raiders. They do not tell you of the 
dangers to which these ships and their crews 
of sailors are subjected if they are armed. 
They do not tell you that arming ships pro- 
vokes ruthless submarine warfare. They do 
not tell you that arming merchant ships is 
ineffective to give them any real protection. 
They do not tell you that there is even grave 
doubt whether any modern, effective guns 
can be supplied to these ships. They do not 
tell you that trained crews to operate the 
guns cannot be supplied without impairing 
the effectiveness of our Navy, our first line of 
defense. Let’s pause for a moment to ex- 
amine the real facts concerning the arming 
of merchant ships. They show that the 
armed-ship bill is a menace to the peace and 
security of America. 

Remember that on April 15 of this year, 
only 6 months ago, President Roosevelt was 
quoted in the press as having dismissed re- 
ports that American merchant ships might 
be armed, as “merely the talk of orators.” 
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Those who urge the armed-ship bill do 
not tell you that ruthless submarine warfare 
will be provoked by arming merchant ships. 
A submarine’s defensive power rests chiefly 
in its power to submerge, and a merchant 
ship armed, even with a small gun, can do 
considerable damage to a submarine which 
comes to the surface to examine the ship’s 
cargo to see if it is contraband, and there- 
fore liable to capture under international 
law. Therefore, if it becomes known that 
some or all American ships are armed, a 
Nazi submarine which suspects a ship of 
carrying arms for the enemy, would not dare 
come to the surface to stop the ship. In- 
stead, it would attack without warning. In 
1916, Secretary of State Lansing recognized 
the unreasonableness of expecting a sub- 
marine to come to the surface or to give 
warning when ships are known to be armed, 
in the same proposal to the Allies which I 
have mentioned earlier. Arming our ships 
would therefore increase the danger of at- 
tacks without warning. 

Another factor is the serious shortage of 
effective, modern guns for such ships. To 
be really effective, a dual-purpose gun is 
needed, which can be lowered for use against 
submarines, and raised for use against air- 
planes. While Secretary of the Navy Knox 
now says there are enough guns for merchant 
ships, only a month ago, on September 17, 
he admitted that there was a lack of guns. 

In order to operate whatever guns are 
placed on these ships, trained gun crews are 
needed. It takes a large gun crew to man 
such guns, and months of training before 
they learn to operate a gun quickly and ac- 
curately on a tossing ship. What the admin- 
istration plans to do is place Navy gun crews 
on these ships. Yet Col. Frederick Palmer, 
noted military expert, states that “Our Navy 
has no trained gunners to spare,” and points 
out that it is essential that we do not take 
trained gunners and needed guns away from 
our Navy. The armed-ship bill would seri- 
ously impair the development of our two- 
ocean Navy, our first line of defense. 

Finally, the record of armed ships shows 
that they have been ineffective. Admiral 
Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, in a letter 
last week, stated that no armed merchant 
ship during the World War was credited with 
having fatally damaged an enemy ship. On 
the other hand, 35 armed ships were sunk, 








with the loss of 58 lives. The testimony of 
experts like Maj. George Fielding Eliot and 
Colonel Palmer runs to the effect that arm- 
ing merchant ships is ineffective to protect 
them. Arthur Krock, of the New York Times, 
reports the evidence of British naval officers 
in Iceland, who have had the most experience 
with armed ships, that arming merchant 
ships isn’t much protection. Admiral Sims 
stated in 1917 that “guns are no defense 
against torpedo attack without warning.” 

If we arm our merchant ships, then we 
are, in effect, asking for trouble, and will 
probably get it. We will then face the same 
situation which Secretary Lansing foresaw in 
1917, when, 5 days after President Wilson 
had ordered our ships armed, he wrote to the 
President: 

“It will not be many days, if past experi- 
ence indicates the future, before an engage- 
ment will take place between one of our 
guarded steamships and a _ submarine. 
Whether that event will cause Germany to 
declare war or will cause us to recognize a 
state of war I do not know, but I do not 
think that we can successfully maintain the 
fiction that peace exists.” 

Finally, there is the possibility that the 
armed-ship. bill may be used as a device to 
nullify the provisions of the Neutrality Act 
forbidding American ships to enter the war 
zones, without ever giving Congress a chance 
to discuss and vote upon this question. This 
is how it might work: As I have pointed out, 
it is unquestionable that an armed merchant 
is considered a warship. President Roosevelt 
has on occasion stated that he did not in- 
terpret the Neutrality Act as forbidding 
American warships from entering the war 
zones, but that he considered the prohibition 
as applying only to merchant ships. If our 
ships are armed, they could possibly be con- 
sidered warships by the administration and 
sent into the war zones, and to Britain, with 
war supplies. Then the “incidents” around 
which the administration could cultivate a 
war hysteria would soon and inevitably arise. 

Then we Americans would Once more face 
the dreadful prospect of all-out war which 
we faced once before in 1917. We made our 
choice then, and there are few who do not 
now admit that we made a grave mistake. 
From my store of bitter memories of that 
past, I urge upon you, my fellow countrymen, 
let us not repeat our mistake. Let us learn 
from the past, and let us now firmly resolve 
to put a stop to any policy which may take 
us along that bloody and expensive road of 
the past. Let us resist firmly any attempt 
to repeal or revise the neutrality law. 





Referendum on Overseas Wars; Illumi- 
nating Discussion by Dr. John A. 
O’Brien 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, inter- 
spersed in the large volume of corre- 
spondence I am receiving these days in 
regard to foreign affairs are many letters, 
coming from all parts of the United 
States, which read uniformly about as 
follows: 
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I am so sorry that Congress did not adopt 
your resolution to give the people a right to 
vote on participation in overseas wars. If 
that amendment were part of the Constitu- 
tion, there would not now be so much un- 
easiness throughout the country. 


With 83 percent of the people of Amer- 
ica—I think the percentage is nearer 95— 
admittedly opposed, unequivocally and 
without reservation, to our participation 
in overseas wars, it is but natural that 
there should be widespread national re- 
gret over the defeat of my resolution, 
The pecple witness a seemingly irresisti- 
ble tide of events sweeping them ever 
closer to the maelstrom of war while they 
are powerless to prevent it. 

For our boasted democracy is only a 
half-way democracy. It is a democracy 
only in its application to domestic af- 
fairs; when it comes to giving the people 
a voice in foreign affairs it is not a de- 
mocracy at all. Our democracy stops at 
the water’s edge. The citizen may vote 
for constable or dog catcher, or on the 
location of a garbage plant or water 
works, but he has no vote on the greatest 
and most tragic issue that could possibly 
affect him and his loved ones—participa- 
tion in bloody wars raging overseas. Our 
democracy will never be a real democracy 
in the sense that was intended by the 
founding fathers, until the pecple have a 
chance to express themselves on the 
great vital issues that mean life or death, 
as well as on the minor and inconsequen- 
tial things of life. 

Dr. John A. O’Brien, of Notre Dame 
University, a great liberal, scholar, and 
thinker, is the author of a new book en- 
titled “Why War?” in which he discusses 
the proposed referendum on overseas 
wars. This volume is most interesting 
and should stimulate thinking through- 
out the country. I quote from his book, 
as follows: 

WHY NOT LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE? 

How can the plan of compelling statesmen 
to settle disputes by arbitration, instead of 
by slaughtering people, be realized? How 
can it be put across? How can it be woven 
into the tangled and disorderly skein of in- 
ternational relations? This is a question of 
method. I have purposely refrained from 
discussing this aspect of the problem until 
I had first established the intrinsic sound- 
ness and merit of the plan. Granting its 
validity, as we must, I think, from the facts 
already presented, we come now to a con- 
sideration of the methods and processes by 
which ideas are carried into general circula- 
tion and become functional first in public 
opinion and then in laws, institutions, and 
governmental procedures. 

How is public opinion formed? It is 
formed by the press, the radio, public lec- 
tures and discussion, and private conversa- 
tions. These are the channels through which 
every idea now lodged in the public mind 
found entrance. Chief of these are the press 
and the radio. What type of public opinion 
could not be formed if one had control of 
these powerful instruments of dissemination? 

Germany, at the present time, and for sev- 
eral years past, offers a capital illustration 
of the power of the press and radio to fash- 
ion public opinion according to the pattern 
of those who control them. Both of these 
powerful instruments of molding the public 
mind have become the servile creatures of 
the Nazis. They use them to impose upon 
the public an ideology which, if the people 
were allowed to secure all the facts and the 
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whole truth from uncensored newspapers 
and broadcasting stations, would never be 
possibie. 

Would the German people sanction a cam- 
paign of continued violent aggression if they 
were allowed to know all the facts and to 
discuss them freely? Would they exile their 
great scholars and scientists if they were 
allowed free discussion and free assemblage? 
Would it have been possible for Hitler to have 
reduced the citizens to so many automata, 
so many tiny cogs in the gigantic machine 
of the totalitarian state, if he had not such 
absolute control of the press and the radio? 
To each of these questions the answer is a 
decisive “No.” Give a person cOmplete con- 
trol of the press and the instruments of prop- 
aganda, and he can fashion public opinion 
with about the same facility with which a 
potter can shape the plastic clay. 


GROWTH OF IDEAS 


Ideas, once unleashed, have a way of 

spreading among people. They cannot be 
killed by physical weapons. They may Le 
kept for a time from bringing forth their 
appropriate response in conduct, but sooner 
or later they will steal forth in overt action. 
The previous World War demolished several 
thrones and shook the participating nations 
to their foundations. New ideas took posses- 
sion of multitudes and issued in new forms 
of government, in new social and economic 
systems. The present war will inevitably 
bring about drastic changes. 
» Now is the time to sow deeply in the minds 
of the people in every land the idea that war 
must never again be forced upon them with- 
out consultation, plebiscites, and approval. 
It must not be possible even through plebi- 
scites. The plan of requiring their leaders to 
meet in conference and to remain walled up 
in that conference until every detail of the 
controversy has been thoroughly threshed 
out and a solution agreed upon will obviate 
even that possibility. There is no problem 
which cannot be solved through conference 
and discussion. There is no difficulty which 
cannot be ironed out when persons of intel- 
ligence and good will subject it to joint arbi- 
tration. 

The growing murmur of the masses to have 
their disputes with other nations solved 
through compulsory arbitration and confer- 
ence should rise to a thunder that will be 
heard round the world. It will penetrate 
every quarter in due time. It will have be- 
hind it the crystalized public opinion of the 
world. No institution or governmental pat- 
tern can long resist the concentrated public 
opinion of the world. 

This idea, or at least the essential part of 
it, that wars must never again be declared by 
a few governmental officials without a free 
plebiscite, is bound to spread rapidly 
throughout the world. Why? Because of 
the tragic foisting of another World War upon 
them when the masses cf the people in all 
the countries involved wanted only peace. 

The tiny pebble rolling down a snow-cov- 
ered mountainside gains in size and momen- 
tum until when it nears the bottom it has 
become an irresistible avalanche which 
sweeps everything pell mell before it. So 
this idea will gain momentum until it has 
the irresistible force of a social avalanche 
which will sweep before it all legalistic carry- 
overs from the divine right of kings, all the 
obsolete political forms of an outmoded past, 
which led humanity wishing only peace into 
wars about which they were not consulted 
and which they did not want. 


“NOT INFALLIBLE, BUT” 


The objection may be urged that the peo- 
ple are not infallible, that they are subject to 
emotional decisions through inflammatory 
propaganda; that they are not capable of 
weighing all the details in complicated dis- 
putes. Objections such as the above were 
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mats seem so seldom fully to 
is the value of an individual human 
individual who is asked to give his lif 
the gaining of a strip of territory, or for in- 
creased economic advantages, or for the pun- 
ishment of an alleged offense 
“national honor” is in a better position to 
form a fair judgment as to whether the sacri- 
fice of his life is worth while than the diplo- 
mat or statesman who will not be sent to the 
front line trenches or otherwise called upon 
tc lay down his life for the alleged desider- 
atum. 

To the latter, these are like so many com- 
modities. To the poor human being asked to 
forfeit his life, however, they are profound 
and vital realities which touch him to the 
very core of his being. If statesmen who de- 
clare war were obliged in every case to lead 
the procession to the front-line trenches, 
there would be fewer wars. Probably there 
would be none. Why? Because their im- 
pulsiveness would then have a natural and 
inevitable brake upon it—the mighty instinct 
of self-preservation, the hunger, the driving, 
dynamic hunger to live. 

Government officials in the United States 
who opposed the Ludlow amendment failed 
singularly to grasp this important point in 
human psychology. They failed because 
their lives would not be jeopardized by war. 
They failed because no man can properly 
make a judgment for another man when he 
does not sacrifice his life by his judgment, 
but the other man does. It amounts to that 
deep and abiding principle enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln when he said, in substance: 
“No class can govern for another class as 
well as that class can govern for itself.” 


THE EXCELLENT LUDLOW AMENDMENT 


The further objection that it would require 
an excessively long time to familiarize people 
with an issue threatening war, so as to en- 
able them to vote intelligently upon it, is not 
well founded. In America we have the freest 
press in the world. The gist of the dispute, 
stripped of its nonessential details, can be 
brought home to the people by the press and 
radio. Announcements concerning an im- 
mediate referendum can be carried to all the 
people from coast to coast in an Meredibly 
short time. 

In every case, save only a sudden and ac- 
tual invasion, the people can and should be 
consulted. War should never be declared 
again except when ratified by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. There should be 
the definite understanding, too, that all who 
vote for war should be sent out where they 
could both shoot and be shot at. To impugn 
the capacity of the people to vote on the issue 
of war or peace is to impugn the validity of 
the whole democratic -process, 

It will be noted, too, that this is a compro- 
mise with the plan developed in this discus- 
sion, namely, that the very possibility of war 
should be ruled out by the thunderous in- 
sistence of the plain masses of people in every 
country that the controversy be solved 
through frank and exhaustive discussion by 
their leaders walled up in a conference room. 
Perhaps we may have to start with part of 
the loaf, such as the excellent Ludlow amend- 
ment, before we can get the whole loaf, the 
removal even of the possibility of war 
through the compulsory arbitration of the 
nations’ leaders. 


HEART OF REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


The cbjection that America is a representa- 
tive democracy, not a pure democracy, and 
that the people may vote only for representa- 
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very essence of true and genuine democracy. 

The point never to be forgotten in this 
discussion is that the present method of war 
by which governments in the last resort seek 


In other words, might never decides right. It 
only decides which nation or group of na- 
tions has more guns, cannon, bombing planes, 
more economic resources, and more cannon 
fodder. It never even touches the question 
of right or justice over which the war is 
waged, and hence it never decides any ques- 
tion of right or solves any moral problem. 


BANKRUPTCY OF STATESMANSHIP 


War is always a confession of the bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship. It is always an in- 
dictment of the statesmen who declare it. 
Speaking shortly after the outbreak of the 
present war, Cardinal , of Ireland, 

the customary cant about the “holi- 
ness” of war, publicly declared: “Let me say 
here that I hold war a disgrace to civilization 
and a special disgrace to statesmen and rulers, 
for it is always their ambition or lust for 
domination, or greed to hold all they have, 
or a desire for revenge or a combination of 
all these that is the cause of war. 

“I pray God that the day may soon come 
when the plain, common people of the differ- 
ent countries, who, for the most part, have to 
wage war that statesmen proclaim and then 
for many a hungry year after the war is 
ended to eat with their poor wives and chil- 
dren the bread of poverty of which states- 
men do not know even the taste, may soon 
agree among themselves to ask and demand 
that some other means than war shall be 
found for settling the differences between 
nations.” Those courageous words of the 
cardinal, expressing such profound realities, 
should be heard round the world. They 
should stir the masses in every land to work 
for the outlawry of war, for the stripping of 
rulers and statesmen of the power to send 
them out into the trenches to kill people 
they have never seen and against whom they 
have no personal grievance, and—this is 
equally important—to be killed themselves. 

Bill Sykes smashes the skull of a Beethoven, 
and a German peasant batters out the brains 
of a Shakespeare. This is the method which 
so-called civilized nations use to settle their 
disputes. One might as well determine which 
of two claimants to a Rembrandt painting 
is the true owner by cutting the throat of 
one and smashing the skull of the other. It 
would have as much rhyme and reason as 
the war method has of settling questions of 
right and justice over which, be it noted, every 
war is allegedly fought. 
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STATEMENT BY VICENTE VILLAMIN 





pidity, the American-Japanese situation 
has changed with the fall of the Japanese 
Cabinet, which showed a conciliatory at- 


(By Vicente Villamin, Filipino lawyer and 
student of economics and international 
affairs) 

Under the Axis treaty of alliance, signed 
in September 1940, Japan will fight America 
if the latter declares war against Germany; 
and, similarly, Germany will fight America if 
the latter declares war against Japan. In 
other words, the Axis alliance will operate 
only when any party thereto is attacked by 
a@ country not now at war, as, for instance, 
America. 

Germany is avoiding a war with America 
to keep the full resources of this country 
from being brought to bear upon her. So 
America will have to initiate the war against 
Germany to bring Japan to her ally’s side as 
an active belligerent. 

The new Japanese Government, under 
General Tojo, has, on the one hand, affirmed 
Japan’s adherence to the Axis alliance, and, 
on the other, directed their representatives 
in Washington to continue the negotiations 
with the American Government to explore 
further the possibilities of reaching a peace- 
ful settlement of differences. 

The mere fact of thus negotiating with 
America amounts almost to a defiance of Ger- 
many by her Japanese ally, and it must be 
taken as a measure of Japan’s desire to con- 
clude a friendly understanding with America, 
The reaffirmation of her Axis alliance is an 
insurance against the failure of the negotia- 
tions with America as well as a bargaining 
point in those negotiations. 

America today holds the key to two towers 
of potential strength. If she concludes an 
agreement with Japan then Japan will have 
to dissolve her Axis connections, and, as a 
result, she will be more free to go to war 
against Germany with yet Japan as a fight- 
ing associate. Again, if she reaches an accord 
with Japan to the satisfaction of China it 
is possible to bring that country to join 
America in opposition to Germany. 

AMERICA’S GREATEST INTEREST 

America’s greatest interest in the world 
today is to deny victory to Germany. Three 
great battles—the battles of Britain, Russia, 
and the Atlantic—are now in progress and 








Germany at the moment has the upper hand 
and is doing her mighty best to clinch and 
improve her advantage. 

Russia may be and can be the decisive 
factor in the entire war. She has demon- 
strated her military capacity and her solid 
unity. And she is determined to fight to the 
bitter end. 

However, if Russia is compelled to sign a 
treaty with Germany and stop her armed 
resistance, then the battles of Britain and 
the Atlantic are liable to turn into German 
victories. On the contrary, if Russia per- 
sists in fighting Germany, even if her prin- 
cipal cities should fall to the enemy, she will 
be to Germany what China is to Japan—a 
source of tremendous work, worry, and weak- 
ness—and the battles of Britain and the 
Atlantic may yet result in Anglo-American 
triumphs. 

The challenge to America then this very 
moment is as clear as the call of conscience, 
and it is to aid. support, and encourage Rus- 
sia with anything and everything that is 
encouraging to keep up the fight against 
Germany. 

THE ROLE OF JAPAN 


To make American assistance to Russia 
possibile and effective the cooperation of 
Japan is invaluable. Japan can function 
helpfully in at least two ways, namely: 

(a) She can detach herself from the Axis 
and join America in active opposition to 
Germany after being convinced that their 
common interests against that country are 
clecr and compelling; 

(b) If she is prepared only to unhitch her- 
self from the Axis but not to work against 
Germany. she can still be helpful by (1) not 
interfering with American shipments of war 
materials to Viadivostock, the only port of 
access to Russia, and (2) by placing her 
shipping and other facilities for valuable con- 
sideration in the service of America. 


WHAT JAPAN WANTS 


For her cooperation Japan should of course 
receive commensurate compensations. What 
dces Japan want that America could give? 
They may be surmised. 

First. Despite ministerial crises and tem- 
peramental eruptions, she wants an honor- 
able and stable peace with America and the 
normalization of their relations; 

Second. She wants America to exert her 
influence for the cessation of Chinese re- 
sistance to Japan, promising a broad- 
minded, big-hearted settlement with China; 

Third. She wants America to reverse what 
she considers a policy of military encircle- 
ment of Japan and, if desired, a rational 
demilitarization justified by a genuine 
friendship between them; 

Fourth. She wants a better understand- 
ing and appreciation by America of her pro- 
gram of expansion in the region of the 
Greater East Asia by the formula of amicable 
approach, free agreement, and mutual bene- 
fit between Japan and the other countries 
concerned; and 

Fifth. She wants America to acknowledge 
that Japan, just like other enlightened 
powers, is not motivated in her actions and 
reactions by an isolated covetousness or an 
inveterate wickedness—a satisfying of her 
national pride and her international dignity. 


AMERICA’S GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


It would indeed be a stroke of genius if, 
led by America, Japan with its 105,000,000 
strong, China with its 450,000,000, and Russia 
with its 170,000,000, as in the last World War, 
could be reunited now in one phalanx against 
Germany. America would lose this grand 
opportunity of leadership if she not only dis- 
regards the potential usefulness of Japan 
but also allows herself to drift into a war 
with her, resulting in a _ two-directional 
struggle to her strategic disadvantage. 

An American-Japanese war will produce at 
least two unsatisfactory results to America in 
the present international situation, namely: 
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(a) It will divert American forces from the 
Atlantic, relieving thereby the pressure on 
Germany to the latter’s satisfaction, and (b) 
it will to an appreciable degree weaken the 
American forces, particularly the naval and 
air branches, through clashes with the enemy. 

To Japan a war with America would add 
greatly to her mounting sacrifices and be- 
wilderments. She will run the first-class risk 
of the debilitation or destruction of her navy 
which would relegate her to a second-rate 
world power; and she may suffer the humili- 
ation of defeat, which would annihilate her 
prestige with the Far Eastern peoples and 
bring about with it the disintegration of her 
program of the greater East Asia coprosperity 
sphere. 


GERMANY TO THE FAR EAST 


The prostration of Japan as a military and 
naval power will serve to invite and facilitate 
the reentry and reestablishment of Germany 
as a colonial power in the Far East. That 
would give Germany a long stride toward the 
creation of a far-flung empire with the rich- 
est sources of tropical raw materials and 
valuable minerals under her control. 

It will be recalled that Germany was a 
colonial power in the Far East, possessing 
islands in the South Pacific and a settlement 
on the northern littoral of China. Before 
the Spanish-American War in 1898 nego- 
tiations had already started for the transfer 
to Germany of the Philippines by Spain. It 
was Japan as an enemy of Germany in the 
last World War that drove the Germans out of 
the Far East and took over the German 
possessions. 

Returning to the Far East this time, Ger- 
many will assert her authority in the Neth- 
erlands East Indies and French Indochina 
on the technical ground that-she has con- 
quered their mother countries, Holland and 
France, respectively. An independent Philip- 
pines will fall in the German, instead of 
the Japanese, orbit. So will Thailand. A 
modus vivendi between the Germans and the 
British would probably be agreed upon to 
keep their overseas interests on paralle] lines. 

In the north it is both possible and prob- 
able for Germany to establish herself in east- 
ern Siberia, with Vladivostok as the center 
of her activities. That move would mani- 
festly be a menace to Japan and America, 
but especially to Japan, whose inflammable 
cities and towns would be within a few hours 
of fiying distance from air bases in Vladi- 
vostok. 

It is the general belief that Germany, lo- 
cated in northern Europe, is too far from the 
Far East to be a real factor in that region as 
Britain is The fact is that Berlin is nearer 
than London by more than 2,000 miles, tak- 
ing the German route by way of the Indian 
Ocean and the Persian Gulf and connecting 
with the Bagdad railroad. When this rail- 
road is improved and made available to Ger- 
many, shipments of goods to Berlin from the 
Far East would take half the time they would 
to reach London by steamer. And then from 
the Far East to Berlin via the Trans-Siberian 
railroad and the regaged Polish railroads, 
there would be a line of supporting commu- 
nication which would tighten Germany’s 
hold on the Far East. Again, Berlin would 
be another thousand miles nearer the Far 
East when the twenty-odd miles of the Kra 
Isthmus in Thailand is converted into a canal 
eas German engineers have long ago declared 
to be a relatively easy engineering enterprise. 
From the standpoint of geography alone, Ger- 
many could be a major power in the Far East 
as Britain is. 


GERMANY AGAINST AMERICA IN THE PACIFIC 


How would the vital interests of America 
be affected by Germany’s becoming a domi- 
nating power in the Far East, dealing and 
trading with over half of the world’s popula- 
tion located immediately around her? Two 
results that are almost antithetical to each 
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other are readily visualized, and they are as 
follows: 

(a) The presence of Germany in the Far 
East would frustrate the Japanese program 
of expansion and prevent Japan from becom- 
ing a stronger world power; and it would 
conceivably deflect thither much of the ex- 
pected German activities in the Western 
Hemisphere to the relief of America whose 
primary concern is to immunize from Ger- 
man influence and infiltration the land and 
sea areas within the Western Hemisphere 
perimeter; 

(b) Germany would enrich and strengthen 
herself immensely and she would become a 
more formidable power on both sides of Amer- 
ica—on the Atlantic and on the Pacific—and 
that resultant situation may well give this 
country pause for serious contemplation. 

GERMAN DANGER TO JAPAN 


Reverting to the axiom with which this 
paper started off, to wit, that the greatest 
interests of America in the world today is to 
deny victory to Germany, it is perfectly ob- 


vious that a war between America and Japan, 


by providing a tactical diversion and disin- 
tegration of their forces, would serve power- 
fully to promote German victory on many 
fronts and to usher Germany back in the 
Far East as a leading colonial power. 

It must be strongly emphasized that that 
sequel would be as dangerous and disadvan- 
tageous to Japan as it would be to America. 
In fact, it would be Japan that would receive 
the fuller and more direct impact of the Ger- 
man return to the Far East. While Germany 
would checkmate and repulse Japan, Amer- 
ica has no desire to acquire additional terri- 
tory or to extend her sovereignty in that 
region. If it is a question of a choice of the 
lesser of the two evils to Japan, certainly 
America is the lesser of the two. These truths 
are essential to bear in mind when Japan is 
inclined to ask too much from America for 
her noncooperation with Germany in the 
present war. 


MUST AMERICA AND JAPAN FIGHT? 


Now for some inelegant but relevant obser- 
vations. If the smashing of Japan in itself 
is considered vital to the welfare and security 
of America, then this is the time to strike at 
Japan when she is being held at bay by China 
and when America can count on the col- 
laboration of the British, the Dutch, and 
other possible associates, including a well- 
trained and well-equipped Russian army in 
Eastern Siberia when and if Japan should 
make a hostile excursion in that direction 

There is indeed in America tcday a virtual 
unanimity to go to war against Japan. The 
American people have no special politica! or 
economic reason to be anti-Japanese, but 
from time to time during the last two dec- 
ades or more they have been provoked by 
anti-American incidents and utterances and 
they have decided to have no more of what 
they consider as unmitigated Japanese in- 
solence. Perhaps something similar to that 
feeling is also abroad in Japan as the result 
of unkind and uncalled-for ebullitions of some 
Americans. The press in both countries, it is 
sad to record, has shown its zeal in following 
the unwritten and unwitting practice that 
in general bad news is good news and gocd 
news is no news at all, producing a somber 
instead of a bright picture. 

It is a peculiar phenomenon that the Japa- 
nese do not often get verbally aggressive to- 
ward Europeans as they are to Americans. 
A few superimaginative Japanese think that 
Americans spend most of their waking hours 
hating Japan. The simple truth is that they 
only remember that Japan is on the map at 
all when some fire-eating Japanese leader 
pontificates against America or when some 
American citizens are subjected to indignities. 
Americans are now convinced that the Japa- 
nese have misunderstood their indifference as 
fear and their considerateness as weakness 
and they are determined to set them right if 
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necessary with the aid of bullets, bombs, and 
* battleships. 


AMERICAN-JAPANESE UNDERSTANDING 


And yet with all these unpleasant things, 
which could be corrected or at least amelio- 
rated, there is more than a fair possibility 
tor America and Japan as governments to 
readjust their relations amicably and achieve 
@ reasonable normalcy, and for the two 
peoples to appreciate more their respective 
positions, qualities, shortcomings, and good 
intentions. 

It is clear that for any American-Japanese 
settlement to have stability a moratorium 
in both countries must be declared on irre- 
sponsible outbursts, mutual recriminations, 
and patrioteering heroics, and those who are 
afflicted with the hyperdevelopment of the 
combative urge must be curbed and con- 
trolled. This seemingly inconsequential ele- 
ment is as important as the political, eco- 


romic, and military clauses of the settle- 


ment. 

Recapitulating, the positional relations of 
America and Japan today may be defined as 
follows: The two countries are not at war 
with each other but feel that that -nay not be 
so for long, but most significantly Japan, in- 
stead of preparing to collaborate with Ger- 
many as a belligerent, is actually negotiating 
with America for the galvanization and per- 
petuation of American-Japanese peaceful 
relations, and this would tend to show, if she 
is not executing an opportunistic maneuver, 
that she is really more interested in being on 
good terms with America rather than with 
Germany. 

The American-Japanese negotiations for 
the solution of controversies and the avoid- 
ance of war have been resumed. There are 
elements of difficulties «nd success in them. 
The vital interests of the parties are not in 
hopeless conflict. What is right for America 
is not necessarily wrong for Japan, and vice 
versa. But truly success will not be easy to 
attain. Japan has a poor reputation in Amer- 
ica for reliability. There is a great and gen- 
uine respect for the Japanese Emperor, but 
there is a profound distrust for the Japanese 
militarists. But, despite all difficulties, the 
just and reascnable should prevail and it 
must prevail. 





Hon. Lee E. Geyer 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, October 11, 1941, 
Lee Geyer passed away. His death came 
at the end of one of the most courageous 
battles against suffering and pain, against 
despondency and hopelessness that many 
of us have ever seen. For over 2 years 
he knew what lay ahead of him, but he 
continued resolutely with his work. Even 
when his physical voice failed him it did 
not silence his written word or his devo- 
tion to the things in which he believed. 
He fought on, and accomplished as much 
under the shadow of impending death as 
many a man has done in robust health. 

Like myself, Mr. Geyer was a school 
teacher most of his life. Perhaps it was 


through this experience that he became 
devoted to the cause of those who needed 
his help most—to the poor, the 


of want or the advancement of a group 
cf needy people which he did not espouse. 
Not one such cause so far as I know did 
he turn down. 

His devotion to the cause of labor never 
flagged; his concern over unemployment 
and his desire to relieve the needs of 
those suffering because of it never fal- 
tered. He conceived American ideals in 
terms of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, penned by the great Jefferson—in 
terms of equality of opportunity and the 
inalienable rights of man. It was his 
belief that one such right was the right 
to work and earn a living. And it was 
also his belief that the imposition of any 
type of tax as a condition of voting was 
wrong. Such was the motive behind his 
work against the poll tax. 

California and his district will miss 
him. His colleagues in the House will 
miss him. His wife and his two fine boys 
will miss him. And the hundreds of 
young Americans who were privileged to 
have him as their teacher will miss him. 

There is little else to say except that 
for those of us whom he leaves behind 
there remains the task of carrying on for 
the sake of the ideals of our country. 





Justice Brandeis 
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TRIBUTE BY MR. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER 





Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a very moving tribute 
paid by Mr. Justice Frankfurter to a very 
great American, the late Mr. Justice 
Brandeis. These remarks were made at 
the funeral services on October 7 and 
have since then been printed in the Jew- 
ish Advocate of Boston, Mass. 


Two dominant scurces cf cur culture are 
Hebraism and Hellenism. They express the 
intellectual and moral impulses of man. Not 
often have these two streams of western 
civilization been so happily fused as they 
were in the great man whom we are bidding 
farewell. 

His pursuit of reason and his love of 
beauty were Hellenic. But Carlyle would 
never have said of Louis Brandeis what he 
said of Socrates, that Socrates was “terribly 
at ease in Zion.” Justice Brandeis found it 
impossible to be at ease in Zion. The moral 
law was a goad. That was his Hebraic gift. 
It gave him ceaseless striving for perfection; 
it also gave him inner harmony. 

To speak adequately of our friend those of 
kindred stature must speak for us. A Greek 
has expressed the significance of departed 
greatness: 
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“The whole earth 1s the sepulchre cf 


lives on far away, without visible symbol, 
woven into the stuff of other men’s lives. 


brave heart, not idly to stand aside.” 

Tne quality of the life to which we pay 
reverence Hebrew propheis have foretold with 
accuracy: 

“The law of truth was in his mouth, and 
unrighteousness was not found in his lips: 
he walked with me in peace and equity, and 
did turn ae away from ne. 


“And @ @ man shall be as an hiding place 
from the wind, ee 
pest; as rivers of wa ae foie flag 


ready. 

“After this it was noised abroad that Mr. 
Valiant-for-truth was taken with a summons 
and had this for a token that the summons 


with great difficulty I am got hither, yet now 
I do not repent me of all the trouble I have 


come, Many accompanied him to the river- 
side, into which as he went he said, ‘Death, 
where is thy sting?’ And as he went down 
deeper he said, ‘Grave, where is thy victory?’ 
So he passed over, and all the trumpets 
sounded for him on the other side.” 





Is This a Partial Arswer to the Revenue 
Problem? 
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STATEMENT BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as we continually face the neces- 
sity of establishing a more just and equi- 
table tax system as well as the necessity 
of raising far more revenue than our 
country has ever done before, it will be 
worth while to read the following brief 
statement by William Allen White ap- 
pearing in an editorial in the Emporia 
Gazette for August 20, 1941: 


Congress is defining its powers so broadly 
that it is beginning to consider the regula- 
tion of rent—rent from land. Congress 
surely has the power to regulate the rent 
that any person may appropriate: If Con- 
gress would subject the rental value of land 
to its taxing power, Congress could fix rent 
problems at the source. It could tax idle 
lands which produce neither guns nor butter 








into coming into whatever productive value 
they have. 

The single-tax idea which gave Henry 
George his fame may be just around the 
corner. The idea has intrigued economists 
and social scientists for 50 years and more. 
It didn’t seem then to have constitutional 
validity, but our Constitution seéms to be 
giving Congress such broad powers that it 
would not be surprising to see Congress as- 
suming powers that would establish Henry 
George as a major saint in the American 
calendar, 





Resisting the Gestapo 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post for October 12, 
1941: 


[From the Washington Post of October 12, 
1941] 


RESISTING THE GESTAPO 


About a fortnight ago reports began to 
reach this country from roundabout sources 
that the Catholic bishop of Muenster, Count 
von Galen, had been placed under arrest in 
his own palace. The Gestapo, it was said, 
had taken this step after the bishop, a mem- 
ber of a famous and noble German house, 
had contemptuously declined a suggestion 
that he take an extended vacation to im- 
prove his health. The bishop is said to have 
retorted that his health was excellent. 
Meanwhile, it was stated, Bishop Galen had 
delivered a series of sermons in which he de- 
nounced terrorism by the Gestapo and ac- 
cused Heinrich Himmler by name. 

These reports are now almost completely 
confirmed by the publication in American 
Catholic newspapers of correspondence be- 
tween the bishop and Reichsminister Lam- 
mers, to whom the prelate had telegraphed 
a vigorous protest against the Gestapo’s ex- 
propriation of monasteries and other re- 
ligious property in his diocese. In a long 
letter, dated July 22, Bishop Galen indig- 
nantly mentions that this protest was merely 
referred to Himmler himself. “The person 
who gave the orders to the secret state police, 
that is, the one responsible for their acts, is 
made judge of his own case. In conse- 
quence,” the bishop continued, “there is 
nothing now to prevent the Gestapo either 
from taking the property of honorable Ger- 
man men and women whom it dislikes 
* * * from banishing them from their 
homes, from keeping them prisoners in its 
cellars and concentration camps, and even 
killing them ‘for reasons of state policy’ 
which are never explained in detail.” In 
short, the bishop openly accuses the Nazis 
of setting the stage for robbery and murder. 

The Gestapo, he said, is “winning danger- 
free victories in the German Fatherland over 
unarmed German men and women, while our 
soldiers fight for Germany.” He even warns 
the Reichsminister that he will direct the 
attention of his flock, numbering more than 
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2,000,000 souls, to the abuses which are “lead- 
ing to the ruin of the German people and 
our Fatherland—ruin caused by inner rotten- 
ness and decay despite the heroism of our 
soldiers and their glorious victories.” “As 
far as I can judge,” he says, “the conscious- 
ness of the ‘national community of interest’ 
has been destroyed for most of us beyond 
restoration. This has become impossible for 
any upright person.” That language can 
mean only that he believes the breach be- 
tween German Catholics and the Nazis is now 
irreconcilable. 

Even in his assumption that Himmler took 
advantage of Hitler’s preoccupation with the 
Russian war, the bishop manages nevertheless 
to challenge the whole Fuehrer Prinzip. He 
declares he had always known that, “Adolf 
Hitler is no divine being, who, exalted above 
earthly limitations, would be capable of keep- 
ing everything in mind at once and of direct- 
ing everything.” 

The publication of this letter throws a most 
interesting light on the internal situation 
of Germany. It is not yet clear whether the 
Bishop of, Muenster, in thus inviting martyr- 
dom, has acted entirely of his own volition or 
whether he has been selected as the spokes- 
man of the whole German episcopate. It is 
known, however, that mimeographed copies 
of his sermons have found their way into the 
hands of soldiers at the front. Of special in- 
terest is the fact that his letter is dated more 
than 1 month after the beginning of Hitler’s 
“holy crusade” against Russia. It raises the 
question of whether the real significance of 
that crusade, over and above any strategic 
consideration, is not Hitler’s necessity t. em- 
ploy abroad, at whatever cost, troops and 
generals who might discover reasons for em- 
ploying themselves at home. 





Building National Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


ADDRESS OF LT. COL. LEROY HODGES, 
STATE COMPTROLLER OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave previously granted me, I extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by the inclu- 
sion therein of an address on the subject 
of Building National Unity, delivered by 
Lt. Col. LeRoy Hodges, State Comp- 
troller of Virginia, on Sunday, October 
12, 1941, Pennsylvania Day, at Stratford 
Hall, Westmoreland County, Va., on the 
occasion of the seventy-first anniversary 
of the death of Gen. Robert E. Lee: 


Total defense of America today demands 
national unity. We need to renew by word 
and deed the bonds of nationhood for which 
the gallant sons of the North and South 
gave their lives in the War between the 
States. Through their sacrifice, the issue was 
settled once and for all time that the Amer- 
ican Nation, which was conceived in liberty, 
should henceforth be dedicated to unity of 
effort for the protection and preservation of 
the freedom of all our people. 

In the immortal spirit of the martyred 
Lincoln and the noble Lee, we must rededi- 
cate ourselves with increased devotion to the 
cause for which the boys in Blue and Gray 
gave the full measure of their all. 
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The great task before us today—as when 
Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg—is “that we 
here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this Nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom— 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

On top of a low rolling rise above the 
brooklike headwaters of the river that bears 
its name, in a smiling, sun-kissed country, 
stand the age-stained ruins of Appomattox— 
the end, and the new beginning of our 
national unity. In a small iron-railed shrub- 
bordered plot near the top of this historic 
hill, 19 white marble headstones stand 
sentinel through the years in a north-south 
row facing the dawn. Eleven of these weath- 
ered badges of supreme sacrifice are marked 
“Unknown.” One stands at the head of the 
grave of a Confederate officer, another desig- 
nates the grave of a noncommissioned offi- 
cer of the Confederacy, and the other 6 
indicate the final resting places of soldiers 
who wore the gray. 

At the head of this row of low tombstones, 
on the right of the line, farthest south, 
stands the only one that guards a Union 
grave—U. S. A. Unknown. Next to it stands 
one inscribed C. S. A. Unknown. 

On this lonely hill, under the sun in the 
day and beneath the stars at night, in the 
bosom of the Mother State, these two stones, 
side by side, symbolize national unity in the 
“Spirit of Appomattox.” Here together lie 
the earthly remains of two unknown sons of 
the same great Nation, champions of con- 
flicting principles, soldiers of opposing 
armies—brothers united in death; one 
shrouded in Blue and the other in Gray. 

These two sons of America dared the Great 
Adventure, and now rest together through the 
years, sharing the last long sleep. “U.S. A. 
Unknown” and “C. S. A. Unknown’”—monu- 
ments of the service and sacrifice of the 
North and South, but above all, badges of 
reunion. This is the Valhalla of Appomattox. 

It was here at Appomattox on April 10, 
1865, that Gen. Robert E. Lee issued his fare- 
well order to the Army of Northern Virginia 
directing his Confederate officers and men to 
lay down their arms and return peacefully 
to their homes “after 4 years of arduous serv- 
ice marked by unsurpassed courage and forti- 
tude.” 

Less than 6 months afterward, on August 
24, 1865, in his letter of conditional accept- 
ance of the presidency of Washington Col- 
lege, General Lee, in full acceptance of the 
decision of Appomattox, said: “I think it the 
duty of every citizen, in the present condi- 
tion of the country, to do all in his power to 
aid in the restoration of peace and harmony, 
and in no way to oppose the policy of the 
State or General Government directed to 
that object.” 

A few days later, General Lee wrote to Gov- 
ernor John Letcher, of Virginia, that the 
interests of the State were the same as those 
of the United States, and its prosperity 
would rise or fall with the welfare of the 
country. The duty of our citizens, General 
Lee said, was to unite in honest efforts to 
obliterate the effects of war, and to heal all 
dissensions. 

On September 7, 1865, General Lee wrote 
to Capt. Josiah Tatnall, of the Confederate 
Navy, that “The war being at an end, the 
Southern States having laid down their arms, 
and the questions at issue between them and 
the Northern States having been decided, I 
believe it to be the duty of everyone to unite 
in the restoration of the country, and the 
reestablishment of peace and harmony.” 

The next day, September 8, 1865, General 
Lee wrote to Matthew Fontaine Maury, who 
was then in Mexico, that “The thought of 
abandoning the country and all that must 
be lost in it is abhorrent to my feelings, and 
I prefer to struggle for its restoration and 
share its fate, rather than give up all as lost.” 
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States Navy and shed their bl 
American Expeditionary Force in Flanders 
fields in 1917-18. 

In World War I, the State troops of Vir- 
ginia wore the blue and gray divisional in- 
Signia of the A. E. F., and today soldiers 
of the Pennsylvania National Guard and of 
the Virginia National Guard wear 
the blue and gray shoulder patch of the 
Twenty-ninth Division of the Army of the 
United States. 

Perhaps, too, our thoughts go back to the 
fact that it was in Pennsylvania that Gen- 
eral Lee issued his famous “Chambersburg 
order” to the Army of Northern Virginia on 
June 27, 1863, in which he said that the 
duties exacted of us by civilization and 
Christianity are not less obligatory in the 
country of the enemy than in our own, and 
no greater disgrace could befall the Army, 
and, through it, our whole people, than per- 
petration of outrage upon the innocent and 
defenseless. 


From these sources of our new national 
unity, has sprung the conception and spirit 
of Pennsylvania Day at Stratford Hall, the 
birthplace of Robert E. Lee, on this seventy- 
first anniversary of the death of the il- 
lustrious chieftain of the Confederacy. 

This is a magnificent tribute to the friend- 
ship that today binds the peoples of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and of the 
Commonwealth of Virginia in unbreakable 
bonds of national unity. Instances of this 
sort insure a solid front for effectively oppos- 
ing all forces that threaten or attempt to 
undermine our democratic institutions and 
destroy the rights and freedom of the Amer- 
ican people. 

In the swiftly whirling war madness in 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, and the kaleido- 
scopic political changes taking place through- 
out the world, there is today very real and 
imminent danger to our American political 
institutions. In the totalitarian nations, 
and the unfortunate countries they have 
overrun, due process of law as to sanctity 
of property and person, freedom of speech, 
and religious freedom all have been liquidated 
for the mass of the people. 

We cannot, therefore, too often repeat 
the doctrine that an America adequately 
prepared to defend itself and its interests on 
land, on the sea, and in the air, both at 
home and abroad, and to maintain civilian 
effort and morale in essential industrial 
plants, on farms, and in every locality, is our 
best insurance against war; and, if war is 
forced upon us, is our best guarantee of 
victory. 

National safety depends upon the loyalty 
of our citizens as a united people. 

It is not our material assets, or our man- 
power, that are our greatest resource in 
time of major emergency, but the spirit of 
cur people born of American traditions. 

It is the spirit of America as exemplified 
in our new national unity which is the ram- 
part of our defense of the American way of 
life and its democratic ideals and institu- 
tions. 

With this spirit, superforce can be devel- 
oped with which to meet force, and adequacy 
and speed can be achieved in national pre- 
paredness. With it the dynamic energy, in- 


genuity, courage, resourcefulness, and tech- 
nical skill of the American people all can 
be marshaled and brought promptly into 


united action for defense of the Unite? 
States and of the Western Hemisphere. 


of the Far East. 
The ties that will encircle and hold the 


true friendship. 

Modern pan Americanism should be viewed 
as a process of thought and a code of pro- 
cedure designed to bind the American re- 
publics in closer social and cultural bonds as 
well as economic and joint-defense ties. It 
should be accepted as a measure of mutual 
understanding tending to promote coopera- 
tion between all the nations of North and 
South America and between the 250,000,000 
individual Americans in the western world. 

Closer relations between the Americas, as 
well as between individual Americans. must, 
therefore, be predicated on a sound founda- 
tion built of mutual respect, confidence, and 
understanding. Our success in this under- 
taking is controlled by both thought and ac- 
tion—by what we think of each other, as well 
as by what we do to each other as nations 
and individuals. 

The United States of America was born 
fighting, and only by fighting for our ideals 
and institutions shall we survive. Free men 
deserve their freedom only when they are 
willing to fight to be free. Perpetuation of 
the American way of life can be assured only 
if we are willing to fight for it at anytime, 
anywhere against all who would challenge us 
as a nation and attempt to bar our free 
passage on the highways of the world. 

There was no “appeasement” in the estab- 
lishment of American liberty, and there can 
be none in its preservation, We can insure 
our national safety now only with discipline, 
spirit, and loyalty on the part of our citizens 
as a united and immitigable people inspired 
with the common purpose of defending our 
country ané our form of government against 
all aggressors. 

We are now beyond the crossroads of in- 
decision and debate, face to face with harsh 
realities, and subversive pacifism can no 
longer be tolerated as American democracy 
arms and marches for the defense of our way 
of life and the preservation of liberty among 
all the democratic peoples of the world. 

It is now the duty of each one of us— 
Pennsylvanians and Virginians in united 
efforts—to strive to be worthy of our democ- 
racy; and to promote, to the full extent of 
our individual and collective ability, national 
unity, the progress of our individual States, 
and the safety of the United States. 
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Mr. HOBBS... Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Mr. Horace 
C. Carlisle, of Alabama: 


WISDOM’S WAY OF WINNING WARS 


The Neutrality Act became law at a time 
a true magnitude of the perilous 


Of the Nazi attempt to destroy the sublime 
And the just, tho denounced as a horrible 
shame, 
Was exciting no panicky fear in the world, 
peaceful 


ee American republics who 
f 
That so long as the Stars and the Stripes 
are unfurled, 
They will have a true friend in the great 
Roosevelt. 


In the last two tense years many nations have 


By the Nazis first conquered, and later 
enslaved— 
Mighty cities have fallen, and women and 
men, 
Yea, and children, have died who ought 
to have been saved; 
And, besides, there were millions of brave 
soldiers who, 
Knowing that upon fortitude safety de- 
pends, 
With a prayer in their hearts for their dream 
to come true, 
Voluntarily laid down their lives for their 
friends. 


We must now face the truth—the Neutrality 


Act 
Can’t continue to stand—as is clearly re- 
vealed— 
It is folly for Congress to ignore the fact 
That it’s got to be either revised or re- 
pealed. 
The Neutrality Act, as it’s standing today, 
Is a harm to our friends and a help to our 


foes, 

And it must be repealed at once, without 
delay, 

Or completely revised from its start to its 
close. 


To the nations of all the world now it is 
known 
That, in perfect accord with his crushing 
decrees, 
There are no limitations to Hitler’s war zone, 
Anywhere, in one of the great seven seas— 
His determined resolve to acquire the con- 
trol 
Of the two hemispheres has been clearly 
revealed, 
And, with this end in view, as his coveted 
goal, 
He considers the whole world as his battle- 
field. 


Hitler’s pirates continue the sinking of ships 
Of the United States and of other free 
lands— 
Irrespective of zone, oft his submarine slips 
Up, and downs a ship, at the chief pirate’s 
commands. 
It is now an imperative need to equip 
All American vessels with adequate arms, 
For today no unarmed mercy or supply ship 
Is immune from piratical, dreadful alarms. 








It’s essential today, for our country’s defense, 
That we stop giving definite aid to our 
foes— 


We are yielding the seas, yea, when Hitler 
ts 


preven 
Our own vessels from entering harbors of 
those 
Whom we justly consider our neighbors and 
friends 


To effect the delivery of the supplies 
That America graciously, prayerfully, sends, 
As a charity deed of divine sacrifice. 


We'd be blind to the facts not to now recog- 


nize 
That it’s Hitler’s determined, rash purpose 
to spend 
Every force and resource, that in his power 
lies, 
To accomplish his horrible, covetous end, 
To crush Russia, then Britain, and then come 


across 
The Atlantic, break open the western 
world’s gates, 
And inflict on her small nations conscience- 
less loss, 
And then cut out the heart of the United 
States. 
Hitler’s offered a challenge to all the wide 
world, 


That Americans can’t and will not tolerate, 
For as long as the Stars and the Stripes are 
unfurled, 
Under God, we’ll continue our war against 
hate. 
The American flag is not going to be 
Driven from the high seas, till our faith in 
God dies, 
By Herr Hitler, for God will annul his decree, 
And will strike him so low that he’ll never 
more rise. 


We Americans, all, 
course, 
Our security we, all, intend to maintain; 
For, since we trust in God for our courage 
and force, 
Our attackers will surely attack us in vain. 
Under God, while Old Glory continues un- 
furled, 
Yea, with all of our strength and our soul 
and our mind, 
Will we fight the crazed despot who would 
wreck the world, 
Because down in our hearts is God’s own 
will enshrined. 
—dHorace C. Carlisle. 


have determined our 





A Blow to Our Farmers 
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OF 
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Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ENID 
MORNING NEWS 


(OKLA.) 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, many peo- 
ple in this country are alarmed and 
apprehensive at the seeming tendency on 
the part of our Government toward try- 
ing to buy the good will of not only some 
of the European countries but our South 
American neighbors as well. 

Our farmers, who have witnessed dur- 
ing the past few years the loss of our for- 
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eign markets, have a right to be greatly 
disturbed by the late treaty with 
Argentina. 

I call attention to a very timely edi- 
torial appearing in the Enid Morning 
News under date of October 16, entitled 
“A Blow to Our Farmers”: 


[From the Enid (Okla.) Morning News of 
October 16, 1941] 
A BLOW TO OUR FARMERS 

While the eyes of the Nation are riveted on 
the battle of Moscow, the Department of State 
quietly announces a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment has been signed with Argentina. This 
agreement, in effect, sells the American farm- 
er and rancher down the river by reducing the 
duty on canned Argentine beef and flaxseed 
by 50 percent. 

It is particularly significant that this action 
was taken at a time when the country’s at- 
tention was distracted. Most certainly if 
any advance publicity had been given the 
proposal, Congressmen and organizations 
representing the interests of the great West 
would not have permitted it to go through. 

Specifically the new agreement provides 
that the duty on canned meats will be re- 
duced from 6 cents to 3 cents per pound. 
For flaxseed the duty is cut from 65 cents to 
324% cents per bushel during the emergency 
and to 50 cents after the emergency. Canned 
meat and flaxseed are only two of the Ameri- 
can products adversely affected. There are 
82 others, including coarse wools, oleo oil, 
oleostearin, cattle hides, and Italian-type 
cheese. The reductions affect 93 percent of 
Argentina’s total exports to the United 
States. 

In return the United States gets conces- 
sions on only 30 percent of her exports to 
Argentina. In some cases Argentina does not 
agree to reduce duties, but simply not to 
raise them any higher than thev are at 
present. 

The most controversial part of the agree- 
ment, as Secretary Hull knows, concerns 
canned beef and flaxseed. It was no surprise 
when, during the Presidential election cam- 
paign of last year, the State Department 
wisely dropped the negotiations with Argen- 
tina. The issue was too hot to handle. Hull 
has been previously carrying on the trade 
talks secretly, but when farm organizations 
discovered what he was up to, he was forced 
to back up. 

The action taken this week indicates that 
Hull merely waited until the heat was off 
and the Nation was concerned with affairs 
in Europe. He completed the negotiations 
which he had been formerly forced to suspend. 

It is noteworthy, in studying the new 
agreement, how the Government has sold out 
the farmers in the interests of the big in- 
dustrialists. Automobiles, refrigerators, elec- 
trical machinery, and even farm machinery 
will be imported by Argentina at reduced 
tariff rates. It is ironical to see farm ma- 
chinery on the list. This machinery will be 
used by Argentine farmers to grow crops 
which will be exported under favorable trade 
conditions to the United States in competi- 
tion with the American farmer. 

The entire agreement is a sell-out of the 
farmer and the stock raiser. 

Washington officials attempt to justify the 
agreement by saying that such reciprocal 
trade treaties will help the good-neighbor 
policy which the United States is following 
with the Latin American countries. If the 
Argentine agreement is a sample of this pol- 
icy in operation, there is something radically 
wrong. 

If this Nation is going to play the role of 
the good neighbor, some sort of a discretion 
should be used. The farmer—who forms the 
backbone of our economic system—should 
not be sacrificed on the altar of neighborli- 
ness. 
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Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Washington Post of October 15, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of October 16, 
1941] 


REPEATING A LIE 


There is some comfort in the statement by 
Senator WHEELER that there is to be no or- 
ganized fight in the Senate on the second 
lend-lease appropriation. Senator WHEELER 
merely says he will vote against it. Unfor- 
tunately in his statement on Monday he 
sought to bring other Senators to his side 
in a thoroughly unworthy manner. He re- 
peated one of those canards against the good 
faith of the fighting British which the Presi- 
dent recently felt called upon to expose. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not deal with the particular 
fantasy that Senator WHEELER trotted out on 
Monday. But since the Montanan’s story has 
been going the rounds from coast to coast 
since June, the facts need to be explained. 
Such a need is the greater because of the 
Senate consideration of the second lend-lease 
appropriation and the fresh currency on Cap- 
itol Hill which Senator WHEELER has given to 
the story. 

Senator WHEELER charged that an official 
of the Zenith Radio Co., of Chicago, recently 
denied aluminum by our priority officials, had 
written to England for it “just for fun” and 
was promised delivery in 3 weeks. There 
is not a word of truth in the allegation. The 
story, evidently, came out of the annual 
meeting of the Zenith Radio Co. as far back 
as last June, or within 2 months of the sign- 
ing of the Lend-Lease Act. The company 
was short of alnico steel, an alloy of alumi- 
num, nickel, and copper. And the president, 
Commander Eugene MacDonald, whom Sen- 
ator WHEELER quoted, said that the com- 
pany might be able to get some of this steel 
from Brtiain. His reason was that he had 
had offers of alnico steel before. This was 
not at all odd. The British had had to keep 
up exports in order to pay for war imports, 
and even after the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed still had to make deliveries on orders 
obtained in the cash-and-carry era. But in 
this case the Zenith Co. received a nega- 
tive response. The fact is that such goods 
are subject to export licenses, and, as the 
British replied, “No licenses will be granted.” 

This is only one of many fairy tales that 
are being bandied about by the isolationists. 
They are all aimed at attacking Britain’s good 
faith under the lend-lease law. It is a cam- 
paign which could not be better calculated 
to suit the Nazis’ aim to promote ill will 
among the remaining democracies of the 
world so that Hitler can undermine them 
one by one. The American people should 
know that in connection with the operation 
of the lend-lease law we don’t even depend 
upon Britain’s good faith. Here and else- 
where a sharp check is kept on all requests 
for lend-lease aid, and nothing that violates 
either the spirit or the letter of that law 
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could escape the of our own offi- 
cials. It is a pity that Senator WHEELER has 
stooped to repeat one of the stories which 
could not possibly happen even if the British 
were so foolish as to seek to destroy American 
good will for a few dollars. 





The National Policy 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DETROIT NEWS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Detroit News of October 14, 1941: 
[From the Detroit News of October 14, 1941] 

THE NATIONAL POLICY 


Senator Bennett C. Ciark, of Missouri, is a 
consistent isolationist who in and out of 
Congress has opposed the policy of aiding the 
countries fighting Germany. He is against 
having any truck with Europe and delights in 
announcing he never will vote for war unless 
this country is attacked. 

The one flaw in the jewel-like luster of his 
consistency was his active support in 1940 of 
President Roosevelt, for whom he presum- 
ably voted. That was a bad lapse because 
the President—and Willkie, too, of course— 
had declared for all-out aid to Britain, short 
of war. 

Both before and since that time, Clark has 
denounced the President as a liar and the aid 
policy as a lying policy designed in fact to 
edge the country into war. The charge was 
repeated in his speech here this week, when 
he once mcre “challenged” the President to 
do “the honest thing” and ask Congress to 
declare war. He accompanied the challenge 
with the usual assertion, which is doubtless 
true, that 80 percent of Americans do not 
want war. 

What is objectionable about Ciarx is his 
disregard, which hardly can be due to igno- 
rance, that the aid policy is not the Presi- 
dent's policy alone. It has become the na- 
tional policy, having been adopted as such in 
the 1940 election and confirmed by Congress 
in the lend-lease law and other enactments. 
To be sure, the people are against war. They 
adcpted the policy in the belief the best way 
to avoid the necessity of fighting was to help 
beat Hitler in Europe. 

Perhaps they were mistaken. Perhaps, as 
CLARK says, the policy was a conscious fraud 
on the President’s part—though we doubt 
that, because the President, if he wanted war, 
could have maneuvered the country into it 
long ago 

The fact at any rate would still remain that 
a policy of defeating another country is not 
one from which the United States feasibly 
can retreat. Even if the policy was wrong 
once, it definitely is true now that the surest 
way to avoid fighting is to pursue the short- 
of-war course as fully and effectively as pos- 
sible. Only by thus trusting and supporting 
the President can the country fairly hope to 
hold him to his promises. 

The honest thing, on the 
part, would be to recognize that fact. 


isolationists’ 
We do 


not find CiarK’s consistent obstructionism 
either admirable or even practical, assuming 
his purpose is in truth to help avert war. 


The Cost of Armaments Is Now 214 Mil- 
lion Dollars an Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 
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by fiscal experts here, because the Empire is 
receiving the lion’s share the American 
lend-lease program, which was launched with 


appropriation and is to be re- 
vivalined with a supplemental appropriation 
of $5,985,000,000 pending in Congress 


Current armament expenditures average al- 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES most 57% million dollars a day. 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing news item details the tremendous 
cost of arming our Nation. We are now 
spending money at the rate of 242 million 
dollars an hour, to pay for munitions, 
supplies, military and naval matériel, and 
supplies of all kinds. It is essential that 
this money be spent judiciously and care- 
fully, so there will be no waste and no 
graft. We all believe in arming our coun- 
try to such an extent that no combination 
of aggressors dare attack us. But we also 
believe that whatever is spent in arma- 
ments must not be squandered. The fol- 
lowing article discusses the cost of arma- 
ments: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Octo- 
ber 17, 1941] 

AMERICAN ARMAMENT Cost SOON To Surpass 
BrITaIn’s—UNITeD States Now SPENDING 
$2,400,000 Per Hour; CasH Output EXcEEDs 
Worip War RATE 


The United States is spending $2,400,000 
an hour on armaments. 

This pace of spending on national defense 
and lease-lend aid was disclosed yesterday 
in the official statement of the Treasury 
Department. 

For the first 15 days of this month arma- 
ment costs approximated $860,000,000, or 
$57,400,000 a day, or $2,400,000 an hour. 

WORLD WAR EXCEEDED 


This rate of spending is almost two and a 
half times that of the World War, when this 
country spent $1,000,000 an hour for 2 years, 
from the declaration of war until the return 
of occupational troops. 

The direct cost of the World War to the 
United States from April 1917 to April 1919 
was $21,850,000,000. Of this the Army spent 
$14,000,000,000, or two-thirds. 

In the 3% months of the present fiscal year 
the United States, while at peace, has spent 
$4,250.000,000 for military purposes at home 
and abrcad, or approximately one-fifth of the 
direct cost of the World War. 

The administration’s plans call for the ex- 
penditure of $18,000,000,000 on defense in the 
current fiscal year. This, with the $6,250,- 
000,000 spent in the fiscal year which ended 
last June 30, will bring the Nation’s peace- 
time defense costs to above what 2 years of 
war cost less than 25 years ago. 


PER CAPITA COST IS $138 


By Treasury estimate, armament spending 
this year will cost every man, woman, and 
child in the Nation $138, or almost double 
the per capita expenditure rate of Canada for 
the first year of the war. Canada’s per capita 
expenditure was $74. 

The United States expenditures for this 
year will surpass those of Great Britain, it is 
believed here. During the first year of the 
war Great Britain spent $14,000,000,000 and 
the various dominions spent $2,000,000,000. 

Current expenses of the Empire are not be- 
lieved to be above the $16,000,000,000 mark 


$90,000,000 SPENT IN DAY 


Expenditures on single days have passed 
$90,000,000, to the Treasury De- 


cost of the World War, which was $186,000,- 
000,000, to Government sources. 

The cost of the World War by nations is 
follows: 


Great Britain and domin- 








I iiitahcctcte cincinnati ----. $38, 000, 000, 000 
ORG ihinwticwancanien -- 26,000, 000, 000 
United States............. - 22,000,000, 000 
Russia ....- Ls incAsanlin hier isesentaioit - 18,000, 000, 000 
IR eciciinh dastnalintate mes eniey ernie 13, 000, 000, 000 
Belgium, Rumania, Portugal, 

Yugoslavia ........ ------ 5,000, 000,000 
Japan and Greece......... - 1,000,000, 000 

Total Allies.........._ 123, 000, 000, 000 
IEE, alles oie qrerteereesaodinicions 39, 000, 000, 000 
Austria-Hungary-.......-.. 21, 000, 000, 000 
Turkey and Bulgaria.._... - 3,000, 000, 000 
Total Central Powers. 63, 000, 000, 000 
Grand total _........ 186, 000, 000, 000 


than one-fifth of the expenditures of the 
Allies. 

At its present rate of spending, the United 
States is already surpassing this record of 
war financing, according to fiscal experts. 





Abundance of Electrical Energy from 
Grand Coulee for Producing Light 
Metals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
heretofore upon several occasions brought 
to the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives the fact that 
on Saturday, October 4, the first of the 
18 giant electrical generators at Grand 
Coulee went into action and is now pro- 
ducing 150,000 hcrsepower of energy. I 
want to reiterate that there are 17 more 
of these giants available, and can be 
made useful just as rapidly as we install 
the generators. With such a volume of 
electrical energy, and at the extremely 
low figure of from 1% to 2 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour—the rate depending upon the 
point of delivery—there certainly will be 








no shortage of electrical energy if plants 
for producing the light metals are placed 
within the reach of Grand Coulee power. 

When the switch was thrown allowing 
the energy of this mighty generator to 
flow into the transmission lines on Satur- 
day, October 4, at Grand Coulee, we held 
quite a celebration. The ceremonies were 
carried over a network of stations 
throughout the Nation and reached the 
whole world. 

Among other things said at that time 
there was a statement made in reference 
to possibilities in connection with the 
production of magnesium by use of this 
energy. This statement is so concise, and 
yet so fully tells the story, that I take 
pleasure in making it a part of my re- 
marks and placing it in the Concrres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The statement follows: 


But aluminum is not the whole story. The 
magic metal magnesium is another child of 
hydroelectric power. And already it has 
practically revolutionized our airplanes, 
changed the military history of the world. 
A third lighter than aluminum, it is the 
heart of the airplane engine—responsible for 
the high speed of our pursuit planes. Its use 
for pistons, crankcases, oil pans, bearings, 
propeller plates, and other parts has brought 
the weight of the airplane engine down to 
1 pound per horsepower. Compare that 
with the 10 pounds per horsepower of your 
motor car! 

What. has this to do with us here at 
Grand Coulee today. Look over the hills 
that top this river and dam. A few miles to 
the northeast in Stevens County are millions 
of tons of magnesite, a lower-grade Ore than 
usually used. But at last the Bureau of 
Mines and Washington State College have 
devised a method to reduce this ore to spot- 
less metal. 

Already the O. P. M. has asked Adminis- 
trator Raver to reserve 35,000 kilowatts for 
a new magnesium plant that will be built in 
Spokane. High above on the cliffs transmis- 
sion engineers are building towers, stringing 
cables, to deliver this power to Spokane. And 
very soon, we hope, this new plant will be 
producing 24,000,000 pounds of magnesium 
a year. 

This means not only better, lighter, and 
faster engines for our planes, but this metal 
is vitally needed for alloys and steel furnaces, 
for incendiary bombs and flares. And it is 
reported that the dreaded Stuka bombers are 
largely made of magnesium metal. 

At this time, magnesium produced in this 
country is being made from brine. Such 
metal, unless brought to a very high state 
of purity, corroded rather quickly. But the 
magnesium to be made with Grand Coulee 
power will be of the highest purity, made 
from the limitless ores almost within sight 
of the dam itself, using the newly discovered 
process of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at its station at Pullman, Wash. 

The Congressman from Spokane, Judge 
Leavy, carries a piece of the new American 
metal in his pocket, and shows it to his col- 
leagues. Then he fetches a piece of the first 
inferior brine metal from his other pocket. 
So it did not take him long to interest them 
in using our great power resources to de- 
velop our own magnesium resources. By the 
end of 1942 the west coast is scheduled to 
produce more than one-half of the Nation’s 
magnesium needs. But even this is not 
enough, 

These steel transmission towers, now sil- 
houetted against the sky, are meant for more 
than just aluminum and magnesium produc- 
tion. Chemical plants and smelters, airports 
and cantonments, mills and factories of all 
kinds are calling for Grand Coulee power. 
And today their calls are being answered. 
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Grand Coulee Dam is becoming the dynamo 
of democracy. 

The foresight of the Government in har- 
nessing this vast river is now bearing divi- 
dends, not only in dollars and cents but in 
human life as well, as it speeds our national- 
defense program nearer to achievement. - 


Mr. Speaker, doubtless many of those 
who heard -this message over the radio 
were skeptical, and some might even have 
pronounced it to be the result of an exag- 
gerated enthusiasm. Since “seeing is be- 
lieving,” I know that every American who 
will see for himself this mighty structure, 
which harnesses one of the world’s 
mightiest power rivers, will come away 
from there with the firm conviction that 
the picture is not in any way overdrawn, 
but that it, in fact, does not nearly tell 
the whole story of this unexcelled na- 
tional asset and monument to American 
foresight and genius. President Roose- 
velt and those who labored with him to 
overcome obstacles and resistance in the 
building of this harness for the marvel- 
ous Columbia River will rightly receive 
the plaudits and blessings not alone of 
the millions of Americans now living, but 
the many millions more in the genera- 
tions yet to come. Again I would urge 
every Member of Congress and every 
American to see this exceptional eighth 
wonder of the world, Grand Coulee Dam. 





No British Election Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE DETROIT NEWS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Spcaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit News of October 10, 
1941: 


[From the Detroit News of October 10, 1941] 
NO BRITISH ELECTION NOW 


A British reform act in 1911 limited the 
lives of Parliaments to 5 years. The purpose 
was to enforce election of a new House of 
Commons every 5 years and, election results 
requiring, the formation of a new govern- 
ment. 

Five years had passed last year since the 
election of the present House of Commons in 
1935. Desiring then to avert a political strug- 
gle in wartime, the Commons made a 1-year 
extension of its life. It has just voted itself 
another year of existence, only 1 of its 615 
members objecting. An ancient law dated in 
1715 now governs, fixing the limit at 7 years. 
The question will come up again next year. 

We on this side of the Atlantic may readily 
see why this British action is taken. The 
British system permits it. The war argu- 
ment against bringing on avoidable internal 
political strife is stronger than ever. There 
is no popular demand for a change of the 
Churchill government. Under him, the Brit- 
ish war prospects look far better than they 
did a year ago. 
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However, those among us who see an ex- 
ample for this country to consider have cir- 
cumstances utterly different to reckon with, 
plus the flat constitutional necessity of elect- 
ing a new House of Representatives every 2 
years. Loose suggestions about our elections 
crop up now and then. Another of Charlies 
A. Lindbergh’s rash utterances implied the 
other day that President Roosevelt might try 
to do away with the 1942 congressional 
election. 

We do not know of a shred of evidence on 
which to suppose the President has ever al- 
lowed the idea to enter his head. It is a 
notion not entitled to anyone’s serious con- 
sideration. In 1918, as the election was im- 
pending and American armies were fightig 
the great battles that were soon to win the 
first World War, President Woodrow Wilson, 
on the grounds of war interest, issued his 
statement in behalf of the Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress. It reacted disastrously 
for him and the Democrats. 





G. 0. P. Eyes 1942 in Vote to Arm Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 
ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
David Lawrence from the Washington 
Evening Star for October 18, 1941: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of Octo- 
ber 18, 1941} 


G. O. P. Eyes 1942 In Vore To Arm SHirs— 
May Swircwh STAND IF UNITED STATES 
ENTERS Wak BEFORE ELECTIONS 


(By David Lawrence) 


On the same day that a warship flying the 
American flag was torpedoed in the Atlantic 
and almost coincident with the news that 
American merchant ships had been ordered 
to port in the Pacific, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted on the question of whether 
to authorize American cargo and passenger 
ships to carry guns. 

Amid such a grave atmosphere, the Re- 
publican Party chose to vote against arming 
the ships. Just 113 Republicans voted against 
the measure and 39 Republicans in favor of it. 
The Democratic Party stood 219 in favor and 
21 votes against. 

Thus did the two major parties line up on 
an issue of defense touching the freedom of 
the seas in general and the right of American 
merchant ships in particular to protect them- 
selves against wanton attack outside the pre- 
scribed combat zones. 

If the proposal had been to authorize 
American ships to enter combat areas the vote 
might have been different but the measure 
simply covers the case of American ships 
traveling in waters that are outside the war 
zones. 

The Republican Party’s majority evidently 
is betting on the po ‘sibility that by the time 
of the November 1942 elections the war will 
be over or that a public reaction against the 
President’s foreign policy will have started 
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by then in such electoral waves as to give 
the Republicans the benefit of the protest 
vote. 


WHAT WILL VOTERS DO? 


But if the war goes beyond November 1942 
and the Republican Party goes before the 
country arguing that it merely differs from 
the Democrats on domestic issues and that 
it is committed to support of defense meas- 
ures and foreign policy, then will the Nation 
trust the Republican Party? Or will so many 
voters distrust the Republicans as in the 1940 
election regardless of the expressions of the 
standard bearer that he favored aid to 
Britain? It was to no small extent because 
Mr. Willkie had behind him a sizable isola- 
tionist group that independent voters turned 
away from him despite anything he could say 
as to his own inclinations. The belief that 
a Republican Congress would hamstring Mr, 
Willkie or Mr. Roosevelt became ingrained in 
the minds of many independent voters in 
November 1940, notwithstanding their admir- 
ation for Mr. Willkie. They just declined to 
take a chance on the Republican Party. 

These independents have on more than one 
occasion since a year ago found their suspi- 
cions about the Republicans in Congress con- 
firmed. The latest vote on a simple issue of 
standing up for American rights on the high 
seas is probably much more clean cut than 
any which has preceded. On the other 
measure it might have been contended on the 
stump that the implication was involvement 
in war, but on the arming of merchantmen 
the issue can as readily be declared to be 
simple defense. 

When 113 Members of Congress, including 
Representative JosepH Martin of Massachu- 
setts, however, openly vote to deprive an 
American ship of its right to retaliate against 
unprovoked attacks, it is apparent that there 
is some kind of political reasoning back of 
the move. It is, therefore, assumed here that 
the Republicans are expecting the same kind 
cf reversal in public cpinion once America 
enters the war that occurred in Novémber 
1918, and also in November 1920, when erst- 
while isolationists carried the elections. 


MAY BE TAKING LONG CHANCE 


There is another long chance which the 
Republicans may be taking. It is that if 
America enters the war between now and the 
November 1942 elections, there will be plenty 
of cpportunity for the Republican Members of 
the House to register themselves in favor of 
war, especially if the circumstances are such 
that American public opinion becomes 
plainly for it. Such a contingency might 
arise if Hitler makes an attack on American 
forces in Iceland or if Japan makes some 
hostile move in the Pacific. 

But even if the Republicans get the chance 
to square themselves on the war issue, if the 
tide turns distinctly in favor of war, the 
chances are they will have lost a tremendous 
number of independent votes, anyway. For 
the majority of the Republicans have so con- 
sistently opposed the administration's 
foreign policy that it will be difficult for the 
party to offer itself persuasively as a whole- 
hearted instrumentality able to carry out the 
policies already established as those of our 
Government in foreign affairs. 

Even Representative HAMILTON FisH, Re- 
publican isolationist, saw the political danger 
in the issues as presented to the House on 
arming merchant ships and he voted with the 
38 other Republicans in favor of it. 

When the measure comes back from the 
Senate it will have been amended to go much 
further—doubtless to permit American ships 
to enter any area not effectively blockaded— 
and the Republicans in the House will have 
a chance to reverse themselves, especially if 
events between now and that time indicate 
that public opinion disapproves of the Re- 
publican party's positicn. 


Texas Newspapers Strongly Condemn 
Methods Used to Justify the St. Law- 
rence Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM TEXAS NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
nouncing as a pet scheme of the Presi- 
dent’s and branding as subterfuge the 
methods employed in wrapping the St. 
Lawrence project in the cloak of na- 
tional defense, Texas newspapers express 
dismay that advocates of the proposed 
international ditch adopted such a 
course of action in their attempt to foist 
upon the American peopie a project that 
has been cussed and discussed since the 
turn of the century. 

It is evident that pecple on the Gulf 
coast and throughout the great Middle 
West have awakened to the fact that the 
St. Lawrence project is economically un- 
sound and as an asset to national defense 
is in truth a distinct liability. 

When we hear the honeyed words ut- 
tered by the advocates of the St. Law- 
rence project proclaiming that the Great 
Midwest and Gulf coast will benefit 
from the St. Lawrence project and that 
residents in that section of the country 
are in accord with such a program it will 
prove enlightening to ponder over the 
many editorials emanating from that 
area if we are seekers after the truth. 

The following editorials from Texas 
newspapers give ample evidence that the 
methods used to sell the St. Lawrence 
project to the taxpayers of America are 
questionable in the minds. of American 
citizens on the Gulf coast. 

The editorials referred to are as 
follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) 
22, 1941] 
QUESTIONABLE METHOD 

In sending over to Congress the new agree- 
ment with Canada on the St. Lawrence water- 
way, Mr. Roosevelt shows the worst side of 
his executive character. Entrusted with ex- 
traordinary powers by a country that realizes 
the emergency of defense makes it essential 
that the President should have them, he does 
not hesitate to list under defense needs a pet 
scheme that has been voted down on its 
treaty merits. There would be no inconsist- 
ency in the action had any previous attempt 
to palm off the St. Lawrence project taken 
defense into consideration. But that was 
a remote bet that was completely overlooked 
and it is only now when defense is a para- 
mount need and deservedly popular that it is 
rung in to further a new deal scheme for an 
enlargement in hydroelectric power. 

As a waterway, the most legitimate purpose 
justifying the necessary construction, the St. 
Lawrence, weatherlocked for 5 months of the 
year, is not worth while, aside from the fact 
that if its channel is deepened enough to 
carry deep-sea tonnage, American port facili- 
ties will be handicapped to favor Canada. 


News of March 
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[From the Galveston (Tex.) News of March 
24, 1941] 


RANK EVASION 
President Roosevelt has resubmitted the 


in a form which palpably evades constitu- 
tional provisions governing international 
treaties. 

The Constitution says that treaties be- 


Early in President Reosevelt’s first 
administration the Senate refused to ratify 
a treaty between this country and Canada 
which provided for jcint navigation and 
water-power development of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Last week the President presented to Con- 
gress another deal with Canada which he 
claims is simply an agreement, not a treaty, 
and hence doesn’t need to be ratified. Con- 
gress is asked merely to pass a bill, requiring 
only a simple majority, authorizing the work 
and appropriating the necessary funcs. In- 
cidentally, the President has agreed that the 
United States will pay the bulk of the cost. 

What is a treaty but a formal agreement 
between nations? It seems safe to say that 
the authors of the Constitution regarded it 
as such. But the New Deal follows a theory 
of constitutional interpretation which holds, 
in effect, that the end justifies the means. 
In this case the nominal end is national de- 
fense, though Mr. Roosevelt tried and failed 
to gain acceptance of the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect at a time when neither he nor anyone 
else suggested that it was needed for defense. 

In its new dress as a defense project Con- 
gress probably will approve a development 
whose principal long-range effect will be to 
divert ocean shipping to Canadian ports. 
Doubtless the President is exercising some of 
his new emergency powers in attempting to 
palm off a treaty as something else. But 
Congress still holds the purse strings, and 
it ought to appraise the project on its actual 
usefulness, both for defense and other pur- 
poses. Its usefulness for defense is remote 
as well as problematical. Engineers say the 
first phase cannot be completed before 1945 
wi*h at least 3 more years needed to complete 
the whole project. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post of March 23, 
1941 


CLASSIFYING ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY SCHEME 
AS DEFENSE NEED IS SUBTERFUGE 

The St. Lawrence waterway project, long 
opposed by existing ports, and especially New 
England and the Gulf coast, is being revived 
as a “defense measure,” calling for reexami-. 
nation of the entire question. 

In a recent statement to W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Secretary of State for External Affairs 
of Canada, President Roosevelt urged imme- 
diate construction of the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway and a power dam on the St. 
Lawrence River as an urgently needed de- 
fense project. 








The President said power which would be 
made available would prove highly useful in 
defense industries if the war is protracted. 
The St. Lawrence waterway, he contended, 
might become useful in providing passage 
to the sea for ships built in the Great Lakes 
area. 

No section of the country would oppose a 
defense project because it might injure that 
section’s trade in peacetime. Every section 
of the country is willing to make sacrifices 
to assure security and perpetuation of free- 
dom. 

But it is difficult for the Gulf coast to 
understand how a power dam and waterway 
which hardly can be completed in less than 
4 or 5 years can make any sort of effective 
contribution to the Nation’s defense effort 
at this time, when speed admittedly is the 
crucial factor. 

The President himself, officials of the Army 
and Navy, and chiefs of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management say it is production now 
that ceunts, not production a year from now 
or 2 years from now. 

Yet, in discussing the need for immediate 
beginning of work on the St. Lawrence, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt refers to the importance of 
defense power which will become available 
in 4 or 5 years, and of a new lane to the sea 
which cannot be completed before 1945. 

Cost of this huge project would be in excess 
of $250,000,000. That sum would be pyra- 
mided on top of already staggering defense 
expenditures. And if construction should 
begin, it would create a drain on the man- 
power of both the United States and Canada 
at a time when every worker is needed to 
produce weapons, planes, and ships. 

The Gulf coast has no objection to a new 
discussion in Congress and throughout the 
country of the merits of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and power project. The Gulf coast 
is prepared again to show that it would create 
an unwarranted diversion of port cargoes 
away from Gulf ports which now serve a vast 
hinterland satisfactorily. It is prepared to 
argue the case on the basis of whether or not 
a quarter-billion-dollar expenditure of pub- 
lic funds is justified to create a new trans- 
portation link to compete with existing facil- 
ities that are adequate. And it is prepared 
to argue the soundness of a project that 
would intensify the industrial development 
of a region already blackened with coal 
smoke at a time when it is recognized that 
industrial decentralization is essential to 
maintain the economic balance of the coun- 
try, and especially important in raising living 
standards of the South, which is still the 
Nation’s No. 1 economic sore spot. 

In other words, the Gulf coast’s position 
is that the St. Lawrence waterway question 
is a debatable subject which it is willing to 
discuss, as it always has been, but the dis- 
cussion should not be beclouded by claims 
that power production in 1945 and opening 
of a new sea lane in 1945 are essential to 
national defense right now. 

Let's forget the defense angle and argue the 
St. Lawrence question on its merits and 
demerits, because the present efforts to 
make it look like an emergency defense un- 
dertaking are too transparent to be taken 
seriously. 

As far as Houston is concerned, there is a 
real note of irony in the defense angle of 
the St. Lawrence proposal. 

The Harris County flood control authority, 
with $2,250,000 in cash in its hand, asked 
the Government for $5,000,000 with which to 
build flood control dams and other struc- 
tures that would protect one of the Nation’s 
biggest ports and huge defense industries 
from destructive overflows. 

That project, Houston was informed, is 
not vital to defense. It must wait until the 
war is over and post-war reconstruction 
appropriations become available. 

Houston’s port is in existence now. It is 
threatened by floods now. Industries now 
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operating and being built near it are con- 
"ou to the defense effort now, and not 
n 1945. 





Forest Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 22, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER M. PIERCE, 
OF OREGON 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
prepared by me for the Northeastern 
Regional Conference on Community For- 
ests, State College, Pa., October 13-14, 
1941. 

FOREST REGULATION 


(By Hon. W. M. Pierce, Member of Congress, 
Oregon) 

I had sincerely hoped that 1 might have the 
pleasure of being with you to explain and dis- 
cuss, and even to try to answer, your ques- 
tions concerning this subject. The preven- 
tion of continued destruction of our forest 
resources and the placing of our private forest 
lands in a permanently productive condition 
are matters which concern all of us deeply, 
both as foresters and as citizens of this 
Nation. 

I shall not waste your time by arguing the 
desirability cf keeping our vast forest acre- 
age productive. We will all agree, I feel cer- 
tain on that premise. The question on which 
we may possibly have differences of opinion 
concerns the action needed best to obtain our 
mutual objective. 

Certainly we should continue, and should 
strengthen materially, cooperative efforts be- 
tween private forest landowners and public 
agencies to make available to, and to assist, 
private owners in obtaining improved pro- 
tection and management of their forest lands. 
Even though great progress may and should 
be accomplished by such continued and in- 
creased cooperative activities, yet I am not 
optimistic enough—or if you will pardon the 
word—foolish enough to think this voluntary 
cooperation will either adequately solve the 
problem or remedy satisfactorily the existing 
situation. 

For many years I have been in close con- 
tact with forest-land conditions and prob- 
lems in Oregon. Recently, as a Member 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Forestry, I have had the pleasure of visiting 
all major forest regions in the United States, 
where public hearings were held in which 
all interested persons were invited to present 
their opinions and recommendations con- 
cerning our forest-land situation and what 
steps should be taken to change or improve 
present conditions. 

As a result of what I have seen happen- 
ing for many years in the vast forest-land 
areas Of Oregon, plus my recent review of 
conditions and present cutting operations 
in other major forest regions visited by the 
Joint Congressional Committee. I am firmly 
convinced that Federal legislation to regulate 
cutting practices is essential. This is neces- 
sary to help the private forest-land owner 
to maintain his acreage in a productive con- 
dition, on the one hand, and to prevent, on 
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the other hand, such owners from permit- 
ting timber purchasers or operators to destroy 
or injure the public values inherent in all 
productive forest land. Ruthless cutting is 
now taking place, owing to defense-program 
demands and high prices. 

There are some who truthfully believe the 
needed legislative action can be accomplished 
by means of State laws. I wish our forest 
fires, insects, diseases, and vital watersheds 
respected State boundaries so that I might 
agree with this solution. I am convinced, 
however, that piecemeal legislation by indi- 
vidual States will not suffice. To be per- 
fectly frank, I do not know of a single State 
with a material acreage of private land which 
does not need, and would not benefit from 
proper regulation of cutting practices on its 
lands. If this is so, for the sake of uniformity 
alone, why have 30 or more individual laws 
instead of one basic Federal law providing 
for the establishment and enforcement of 
forest practice cutting rules? Such a law 
could allow the necessary flexibility for rules 
of practice, based on the local conditions of 
each State or different sections of each State. 

Who of us is reascnably confident, when a 
small forest landowner is offered a flat price 
for his timber by a portable sawmill operator 
or by a large operating company, that he will 
specify the cutting requirements or the fire- 
protection measures to insure that his sons 
and grandsons may enjoy the benefits that 
would and should be made available to them 
if the forest land concerned is maintained in 
a@ properly productive condition? 

Who of us expects a portable sawmill owner 
or timber company to spend one extra penny 
in order that someone else’s land may con- 
tinue in a productive condition, or that the 
public values relative to such land will be 
adequately preserved, especially when the mill 
owner or timber buyer’s primary responsibility 
is to obtain a maximum profit for himself and 
his investors? 

Do we expect our migratory birds to be 
saved by voluntary action of individuals in 
fixing bag limits, or even by State legislation? 
Federal regulation whicn has been and is so 
successful in saving our migratory game bird 
values may, and I think will be, equally suc- 
cessful if applied to prevent further unneces- 
sary destruction of valuable timber resources. 

It is recognized that in some portions of the 
Nation—parts of the Southeast and even of 
this State, for example—better forest-fire 
protection is a first essential. On some small 
areas even, there may be no immediate need 
for establishing minimum public cutting reg- 
ulations. Let us not fall into the serious 
error of waiting until we have adequate fire 
protection before we take steps to prevent 
unwise cutting, or taking the stand that all 
cutting restrictions may well be opposed or 
postponed until the need fcr such action is 
indicated on each unit of area. 

On the 6th of March 1941, I introduced 
into the House of Representatives two forest 
bills, H. R. 3849 and H. R. 3850. H. R. 3849 
is the bill that I shall push for early con- 
sideration in the hope it will become the law. 
Nineteen years ago this fall I was elected 
Governor of the State of Oregon for a term 
of 4 years. Oregon had millions of acres of 
the most valuable forest lands in the United 
States. Since that time many of these beauti- 
ful forests have been slaughtered on the 
cut-out-and-get-out system. My interest was 
early aroused in the forest problem of that 
great western State. Very little help or co- 
operation was at that time extended by the 
private owners. I remember with what bitter 
criticism a statement made by me early in 
my governorship that the cutting of an un- 
ripe tree, even on privately owned land, was 
@ crime, was assailed. 

I remember how bitterly I was attacked 
for stating in a public address that no tax 
should be levied on a growing tree any more 
than any other growing crop; that when the 
harvest time came for a crop, including the 
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forest trees, then was when tke tax should 
be levied. I was speaking for what was gen- 
erally known at that time as a severance tax. 
Had it been within my power, I would have 
teken from the tax rolls all values on growing 
timber and levied in lieu thereof a 

tax. My reason for that was that the tax 
levied on the growing trees simply hurried 
the arrival of the woodsman’s ax. The in- 
vestors who owned the timber always 
hastened the day when it would be harvested 
even though thrown on a glutted market. 

H. R. 3849 is the result of my life’s study 
of the forest problem and embodies the con- 
clusions of experienced foresters who take the 
same point of view that I do. This basic 
Cecision is that cutting of trees must be 
rigidly regulated, not only in State and na- 
tional forests but on privately owned lands 
as well. I do not believe there is any State 
government now strong enovgh, or any that 
ean be made strong enough, to resist the 
power and pressure of the organized private 
owners of timber. 

The Federal Government only can properly 
regulate the cutting of forests on the State- 
owned lands and on privately owned lands 
within the State. I am asking for early 
hearings before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, which handles forest legislation. If 
this bill (H. R. 3849) shculd become a law at 
this time, it would accelerate the speed with 
which the remaining forest lands of the 
Nation may be utilized and at the same time 
preserved for future generations. 

It is my belief that the community has an 
interest in growing trees in a forest, even 
though title to the land, in fee simple, is 
vested in an individual or a corporation. 
Oregon is still the leading timber State of 
the Union, having more valuable uncut native 
forest than any other State. Oregon is today 
producing more lumber than any other State, 
and can continue to do so through the years 
if the princip’es set forth in H. R. $849 are 
enacted into law and carefully and honestly 
administered. Three-fourths of all forest 
lands are in private ownership, including the 
best. most accessible, most productive areas. 
Some few private operators are making an 
effort to preserve the young growth. Still, 
conservation practice is very meager compared 
to what cought to be done. Lumbermen often 
operate on the cut-out-and-get-cut plan 
withcut regard to the future use of forest 
lands and dependent families and communi- 
ties. Continuation of such forest depletion 
is a crime and a public menace. I am, how- 
ever, something of a realist. My long experi- 
ence of a quarter of a century in legislative 
hails and in the executive chamber has taught 
me that most legislation is a matter of com- 
promise and that it is often far better to 
eccept part of a lcaf than to deny yourself all. 
I have found that the legislator who says his 
way is the only way and will not deviate in 
the least does not accomplish much. Theve- 
fore, I have also introduced H. R. 3850. ‘This 
bill provides that the State shall have an 
opportunity to cooperate with the National 
Government and has certain definite times 
fixed for complying with the regulations. In 
other words, it is a compromise. 

I shali ask the committee that considers 
the biils to recommend to the Congress H. R, 
3849. I am not convinced that it may not 
be best to go down fighting for this better 
legisiation. The only question is whether 
the department that will control the admin- 
istration of the law, and the public as well, 
will support the strict and corrective legis- 
lation called for by the enforcement of the 
provisions cf H. R. 3849. I do not for one 
moment claim that these bills are perfect 
and if any of you have suggestions for im- 
provement of either bill, your recommenda- 
tions will be appreciated. 

I ask that the action proposed in these 
bills be given careful study, not from the 
standpoint of the adequacy of either one to 
remedy all problems our private forest land 
faces today, nor from the standpoint of 
need or application relative to any selected 


unit area. It should be judged from the 
standpoint of the past, the present, and the 
indicated future problems and needs of our 
forest land. 

Our forest land, if kept in a productive 
condition, can, and should, contribute in a 
large degree to the Nation’s greatness. To- 
day, our forest lands, as a whole, are actually 
producing less than half of the values they 
should produce. Public regulation of pri- 
vate land cutting practices is essential to 
place and maintain our private forest lands 
in a fairly productive condition, and to pre- 
vent further destruction of, or serious long- 
time injury to, our forest resources. 

Many of you will agree that increased pub- 
lic funds should be expended for improved 
ale, insect, and disease protectio:: of our 
fores* land. Is it fair to have public money 


.Spent in protecting the public values in- 


volved when the Government has no right to 
prevent these values from being destroyed at 
the whim of the temporary owner? Who 
questions the right of the public, as an in- 
vestor and part owner in all private forest 
land, to prevent unwise h ana even 
destruction of the public values inherent 
therein? Such public and private values can 
be preserved with little, if any, additional ex- 
pense to the temporary landowner concerned, 
and they certainly are a matter of public con- 
cern. Requests for additional apprepriations 
for increased protection of our private forest 
land are best sustained by the argument that 
Federal regulation protects at least a reason- 
able portion of the public values involved in 
such private forest land. ; 

- The word “regulation” is always somewhat 
obnoxious, Yet life today without proper 
regulation of the indivicual’s action, for the 
sake of the public welfare, would return us 
to barbarism. Regulation of individual action 
in the interests of public welfare is the very 
essence and strength of democracy. The fu- 
ture of our private forest land and its con- 
tribution to our Nations welfare will be de- 
pende:.t to large degree .n the establishment 
and application of forest cutting practice 
regulations, based on local conditions and 
problems, and applied by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I urge that in reaching a decision on this 
question of Federal regulation of our private 
forest land cutting practices, consideration be 
given to the problem from the standpoint of 
our agreed-upon common objective and the 
vital public values involved in maintaining 
our private forest land in preductive condi- 
tion. 





Vice President Henry A. Wallace Gives 
Sound Advice and a Timely Warning 
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Wednesday, October 22, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 1941 issue of Land Policy Review, 
which is published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, there appears an 
article on page 36 by Vice President 
Henry A. WALLACE, which offers the most 
constructive suggestions of anything that 
I have yet read bearing upon our present 
difficulties and pointing the way that we 
should go. 

This article is so exceptional, and so 
constructive, that I wish that every Amer- 
ican would familiarize himself with its 
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which will bring into play 
available to the American people his 
splendid leadership when so badly needed. 

The Vice President points out this 
startling fact: That in this year 1941, in 
spite of the greatiy increased national 
debt, the actual interest burden of the 
American people will be about one-third 
less than it was in the year 1929, or ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000 under the in- 
terest paid in that year. 

I have always felt that the greatest 
affliction that we could suffer is an ex- 
orbitant interest burden. In fact, if we 
could free our economy from the curse of 
interest paid cn money borrowed we 
could much more nearly approach that 
ideal in production and distribution that 
would end both privilege and poverty in 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, the Vice President points 
to this further significant fact: That in 
the year 1940 there actually was $5,000,- 
000,000 less debt in the United States 
than in the year 1929, and in spite of our 
tremendously increased national-defense 
program at the end of this year the debt 
of this Nation and its people will be only 
about $10,000,000,000 greater than in 
1929, with an interest burden of $3,000,- 
090,000 less. I wish that every one of us 
would bear these figures in mind and 
then visualize their significance to our 
Nation’s economy. It really is a picture 
of hope and cheer instead of gloom and 
despondency. The actual break-down in 
tables of these figures is found in the 
article I mentioned and was in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The points the Vice President makes 
£0 convincingly ere: First, that farm pur- 
chasing power must not be permitted to 
be diminished by the Congress adopting 
a program destructive of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the ever-normal 
granary, the food-stamp plan, or the sur- 
plus crop removal system, and neither 
must we permit the purchasing power of 
the urban dweller to be lost by reason of 
unemployment. He then further points 
out that if we can maintain a stable 
price level following this vast expendi- 
ture of public funds and not allow unem- 
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ployment to become prevalent so as to 
curtail purchasing power, we then would 
not have cause to fear for the future. 

Again, in this same article, he so per- 
suasively and convincingly asserts the 
fact that if we, as consumers, “conserve 
and save our rising purchasing power for 
the post-defense time, when we shall 
need it; if, as businessmen, we begin to 
think up post-defense production pro- 
grams for peacetime goods; and, if as 
Government agents, we plan for public 
works and other programs in which pri- 
vate and Government capital cooperate 
to keep our manpower and cur physical 
resources fully employed,” then we will 
have gone a long way toward solving the 
difficulties that lie ahead. 

In that same article the sound sugges- 
tion is made that a rural conservation 
works program should be provided; that 
land use, public works, water and energy 
development policies should be brought 
into being, and that rural housing and 
transcontinental highways should be un- 
dertaken. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot commend tco 
highly to my colleagues a careful and 
thoughtful reading of the article by the 
Vice President that I have herein re- 
ferred to, and a further careful and 
thoughtful analysis of the authentic and 
dependable tables covering the subjects 
of Gross and Net Public Debts; Net Pri- 
vate Debts in the United States; Net 
Public Debt and Interest; Net Private 
Debt and Interest; The Net Debt and In- 
terest; and Interest on Specified Debts 
Related to National Income; all of these 
covering a period beginning with 1921 
and ending with 1941. 

I want to compliment not only the Vice 
President for the thoughtful contribu- 
tion that he makes in this brief article, 
but the great contribution being made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in 
making available to all of us this article 
and the many other splendid artic!es 
that appear from time to time in their 
monthly publication, Land Policy Review. 
In these days when gloom, pessimism, 
and fear all too frequently become major 
factors in directing and ccntrolling cur 
thoughts and actions, it is very helpful 
indeed to have the advantage of the facts 
and conclusions found in the article I 
have herein discussed, and it helps us, as 
I know it has myself, to an even stronger 
conviction that America is on the 
threshold of a greater destiny and future 
than at any other period in her match- 
less history. 





October Sun 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Mr. SHAFER cf Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
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marks, I include the following editorial 
from the October 21 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of October 21, 
1941] 
WE READ A DAY'S NEWS 

Some interesting news in Monday morn- 
ing’s papers. 

President Roosevelt, we read in the New 
York Times, is to prolong for 1 day his stay 
at Hyde Park so that he can enjoy the Octo- 
ber sunshine. It is indeed beautiful there in 
Dutchess County. The sun rises over frost- 


-whitened fields. It brings out the shades of 


gold and yellow of the autumn leaves, and 
it glints over the broad Hudson River. 

Not far above Hyde Park on the Hudson is 
the city of Troy, N.Y. We wonder how 
brightly the sun shines this Cctober for 
some of its people. We wonder that because 
it was the home of one Herman August Gaje- 
way. Herman Gajeway was 26 years old. He 
was a water tender on the destroyer Kearny. 
The Kearny was torpedoed and Herman 
Gajeway was one of the 11 missing. 

The Navy Department has so informed 
Herman Gajeway’s next of kin. Probably 
they still are uninformed of just where the 
Kearny was and what it was doing when the 
maaan hit it. Those details have not been 
told. 

Another news item is that outright repeal 
of the Neutrality Act probably will not be 
proposed to the Senate. There has been a 
poll of sentiment and the majority of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee secms3 
opposed to lifting the provision barring mer- 
chant ships from danger zones. 

‘Let’s look at that situation. The people do 
not approve of sending merchant ships 
where they may be torpedoed. But whether 
the people approve or not, we are pursuing 
the equally dangerous course of sending 
armed naval vessels into areas where they 
will meet armed ships of another nation. 

So we have undeclared war and the first 
casualty list is in. 

On page 4 of the Wall Street Journal is a 
story by Eugene Duffie'd. It telis where our 
present policy is carrying us. 

There is a “victory prcgram,” although we 
have not declared war. We quote Mr. Duf- 
fleid: 

“More detailed plans to push tank produc- 
tion to 2,000 or 3,000 a month, to schedule 
production of 77,C00 or 80,000 planes and to 
double or treble ordnance and ship preduc- 
tion are all part of what is ncw called the 
‘victory program.’ The implications of that 
program are enormous.” 

What will we do with that armament? Mr. 
Duffield indicates that too. He says: 

“An attacking army is contemplated. By 
its emphasis on tanks and ordnance, the 
‘victory program’ reveals that long-range 
bombing and ocean blockade no longer are 
counted on to subdue Germany. 

“That Britain cannot raise more than a 
third of the necessary army is shown by parli- 
amentary debates within the past 2 weeks. 
Raising of the rest of the force—an army far 
bigger than has been contemplated by any- 
thing by the ‘victory program’—may fall on 
the United States, taking 1 of every 3 men 
between the age of 18 and 45.” 

All of this will take lots of money and Mr. 
Duffield touches the financial side. The cur- 
rent talk in Washington is about higher 
individual income taxes and as a companicn 
piece some arrangement for making stock- 
holders include in their taxable income their 
share of a company’s net income whether or 
not it is paid out as dividends. 

Let’s see the full implicaticns of that one. 
Because of the higher cost of inventories, be- 
cause of increased turn-over, because cf the 
general increased cost of doing business, many 
companies which are making prcfits com- 
parable to those of previous years will be 
under the necessity of conserving cash. To 
do that they may have to reduce or omit 
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dividends. If they pay their cash out in 
dividends, the company faces certain difficulty 
and possible disaster. If they don’t pay it 
out the stockholders will have to pay taxes on 
money which they never have received, in- 
deed on money they may never receive. How 
much will stocks be worth then? What will 
you give for something the ownership of 
which merely carries the yrivilege of being 
assessed with an additional tax? 

Owners of stocks are not the only ones 
likely to be inconvenienced, either, for Mr. 
Duffield tells of discussion cf eventual reg- 
istration and “labor service.” 

There is another story on page 1 of the 
Wall Street Journal, that the present pac? 
of oil use is using up oil faster than we are 
discovering and opening new pools. 

They are important, these material con- 
siderations,:but the damage can be repaired. 
If companies are wrecked, we can build trem 
again, and if we use up our oil, we will prcb- 
ably find something to take its place. Per- 
haps the Russians will sell us some of their 
reserves. 

But you can’t bring back Herman August 
Gajeway. You can’t bring back the thou- 
sands of Herman August Gajeways who will 
die in Europe, because, meke no mistake 
about it, that is where our course is leading— 
an army of millions fighting on Europzan 
soil. We said we would not do that again. 
but we are doing it again. 

It will cost billions in money, and we will 
pay. We will work and in time restore ths 
factories and the buildings and the things 
that make what we call the American stard- 
ard of life. L 

Anyway, the loss of these things will seem 
trifling, for the 11 who perished with the 
Kearny will be multiplied thousands of times. 

And for mothers and fathers and wives, the 
October sun never again will shine quite so 
brightly. 





Senator Wheeler More Penular, Accordizg 
to Recent Survey 
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HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Ocicber 22, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE MONTANA HI-WAY 
NEWS 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Montana Hi-Way 
News: 


[From the Montana Hi-Way News of October 
15, 1941] 


Senator WHEELER More Porputar AccorpIne 
TO RECENT SURVEY—CITIZENS OF MCNTANA 
FINnIsH PoLL 


As a result of the Wheeler poll, which we 
have just completed, we herewith publish the 
results that we obtained. The counties here 
enumerated represent the entire State except 
seven counties which are in sparsely settled 
parts. Due to the fact that the returns 
here quoted show such an overwhelming ma- 
jority in favor of Senator WHEELER, we did 
not find it necessary to go further. We note 
with interest that the returns of this poli 
from Cascade County were overwhelmingly 
in favor of Senator WHEELER. That is the 








nity and agitators have had their hotbed. 
The results of this poll further prove that 
Senator WHEELER has gained in strength and 
political favor since he was reelected at the 
last general election with a majority of more 
than 113,000 votes. According to the results 
of this poll and computing his majority as 
the percentage in his favor proves, Senator 
WHEELER would today be reelected by a ma- 
jority of more than 125,000 votes, or nearly 
an additional amount of 12,000 more votes 
than he received lest November. The results 
of this poll should forever bury the heckling 
of the few noisy agitating warmongers, si- 
lence their hired hack writers, and dissolve 
their egg-throwing committee. 

The question that the citizens of the 
State who took part in this poll was, “Would 
you vote for Senator Burton K. WHEELER if 
the election was today, regardless of who 
his opponent is?” 

Here are the results. Figures do not lie: 









































Yes No Total 

Beaverhead...........-.--.«< 1, 981 315 2, 206 
I en een 716 lil 827 
SOU ns Cae ened 879 132 1, 011 
Ercadwater. 2 326 80 405 
Yarbon___.. ‘ 933 188 | 1,121 
Certer...... . 179 57 236 
a ne nana 2, 222 826 3, 048 
EL id... cnononcueditenae 401 191 592 
esp ee eee 966 475 1,441 
i rar a a 305 $2 397 
RR... uit wadaoonenennne 433 180 613 
Deer Lodge. 565 298 R63 
Falion__.... 9 78 287 
Fargus__... -| 1,894 651 2, 545 
IO... attesiatipwadiinie 1, 225 294 1, 519 
i tae 1, 591 549 | 2,140 
Ces goo oh eed eekoe 38 10 48 
OE. i. seme ae 68 8 76 
ear ss 1, 108 355 1, 463 
Jeffierson..._....... * 116 43 159 
Lewis and Clark... .---| 2,399] 1,876 4,275 
I Sones er eee es 227 38 265 
a i elisa dhidacsncliedsasdianl 56 21 77 
ORIN fi. Sokcecucoanee 3, 113 £80 4, 093 
IIE i cppuininnscmaite 202 69 71 
ee eee 1, 808 505 2, 312 
Paice ccodscmnssueee 25 42 198 
a 416 136 553 
Powell. ..... 228 67 296 
Prairie - .. 3 123 
Ravelli__...- Re 128 509 
ae 4 74 291 
Richland. .......-...-.<.--.-- 101 455 
SN. cuithnndwcmieosinetingl i8 58 207 
RD... cinsinempeladsinietiae 51 346 
Sheridan... .ccndnsasdiinntisacen 62 336 
Giver Bow. .ccdsbbbdoaednad 1, 853 6, 073 
Stillwater.......... 69 277 
eee S a 
Sweetg Ds ; fe 
i ao on 58 210 
INI nic wonenetichiien eneeeaaneitil 39 112 
WEE. ..3,c5cncctsdpe nessun £67 1, 255 
Wheatiew. 5. ..<.2.isiuins 2 8Y 389 
WRONEE 2. a aeitouctatenl 202 80 282 
Vella. cccccocecuacksest 1, 214 486 1, 700 
-_—— 

Toes. .dcevcotccuissws 34,172 | 12,328 | 46,500 
Givaind t000h.< ncsecin nso dees ai - eee 46, 500 





Information for Small Businesses 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have in this country at the moment a 
grave internal problem, and that prob- 
lem concerns the destiny of what is com- 
monly referred to as small business. 


Our Nation grew to its present stature 
from the grass roots of small business. 

Today in thousands of towns, away 
from the crowded industrial sections, we 


nomic lifeblood from small business. In 


these industries are in operation 
provide work for the skilled craftsmen 
and mechanics and the laborers; and 
the bills of the butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick maker are paid currently 
and the worker’s family gets the food it 
needs for nourishment to make sound 
minds and strong bodies and good citi- 
zens in the community. 

But now comes a war in Europe and 
a national emergency is declared in this 
country by the President. An all-out- 
for-defense industrial movement gets 
underway and great contracts go to the 
giant industries because they are in a 
position to more rapidly convert their 
machines and equipment to the grind and 
speed of the rush for war supplies. 

Next come priorities, which land a 
blow squarely on the jaw of the small 
industry. They begin to starve for ma- 
terial, and big factories in the industrial 
areas are better able to take the slice in 
production. Small business—factory and 
merchant alike—begin to suffer, and the 
suffering is automatically passed along 
in the form of unemployment. 

From the very start I interested myself 
in this problem and have worked with 
the small business people of my district 
in every way possible in handling their 
difficulties through the agencies here in 
Washington. In cooperating with them 
I have been brought in close contact with 
Mr. Floyd B. Odlum, Director of the Con- 
tract Distribution Service of the Office of 
Production Management. 

Hoping to further enlighten the busi- 
nessmen of my district and those in other 
sections of the country, I am presenting 
here a letter which I have received from 
Mr. Odlum outlining the approach of his 
division to this problem. 


MICHIGAN HAS CONTACT OFFICE 


Throughout the country field offices 
have been established by the Contract 
Distribution Service. Under this plan it 
is urged that wherever possible the small 
businessman present his problem to the 
Office nearest him. That office will have 
at its command the needs of the larger 
industries in that area, as well as being 
able to give suggestions. This also saves 
the small businessman the expense of a 
Washington trip. 

In Michigan the field office of the Divi- 
sion of Contract Distribution is located 
in the Federal Reserve Bank Building, 
160 Fort Street West, Detroit, and its co- 
ordinator is Mr. Clarence Avery and its 
manager is Mr. Warren H. Clarke. 


Mr. Odlum’s letter to me, outlining the 
work being undertaken, follows: 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 9, 1941. 
Hon. Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Crawrorp: The small busi- 
ness men throughout the country are alarmed, 
and properly so, at the prospect facing them 
due to material shortages and priorities, and 
those whom you directly represent naturally 
turn to you with their troubles. My Division 
wants to help you in these problems as much 
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divisions: 
(a) Work with the armed forces in aiding 
to spread orders more widely. You will 
that the Division of Contract Distribu- 
not have any power to negotiate or 
orders; that responsibility is properly 
the armed services. You will note 
that the Division of Contract Distribution 
nothing to do with priorities; that is be- 
handled by another operating division of 
. P. M. Much progress has already been 
made with the Army and Navy and the Mari- 
time Commission. We have formulated pro- 
grams and plans designed to facilitate the 
spreading of orders by these agencies among 
larger numbers of smaller concerns. These 
plans contemplate elimination of competitive 
b:ds when the law permits. They also con- 
template elimination of freight differentials 
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of pools of small contractors in order that 
small manufacturers can obtain contracts 
jointly where they could not do so singly. I . 
believe that the policy of spreading work will 
permeate down through the outposts of pur- 
chasing by all Government agencies. We are 
following this matter up all the time. It is 
one of the main switches that we had to turn 
on first of all. 

(b) Getting the big prime contractors 
energetically and intensively to spread out 
their orders through more subcontracts. 
We have called on all of these big prime con- 
tractors to organize subcontracting as a fixed 
policy of their organizations and to appoint 
a liaison executive with our Division, just as 
the Army, the Navy, and the Maritime Com- 
mission have done. 

(c) Finding out about the small plants 
throughout the country; bringing informa- 
tion about them to the big prime contractors 
and the governmental departments; taking 
to these small plants information about ma- 
terial and supplies to be let. In a word, 
bringing these small plants and work to- 
gether. 

The data gathered by the Army over the 
past 20 years covers some 25,000 plants. 
Many of these plants are now engaged in 
defense work. But when you stop to con- 
sider that we have about 2,000,000 small busi- 
ness enterprises of all types and kinds—of 
which number some 185,000 are manufac- 
turing concerns—you can readily see that 
we have only begun to scratch the surface 
of the small business world. 

While facilitating this work with the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission and the main 
contractors, we are organizing energetically 
here in Washington and in the field to 
mobilize small business. We are setting up 
this field organization along State lines. In 
every State there will be at least one Office of 
our Division working in harmony with all 
State and local agencies. In some of the in- 
dustrial States we will have additional branch 
offices. We started out with the 35 offices 
that were located in the Federal Reserve 
banks. We are carrying these on as they 
are, shifting them over to the State basis 
while new offices are being opened, because 
no ground must be lost even for a moment. 
During the next 2 weeks many additional 
offices will be opened for business. 

Arrangements have been made with the 
Army and the Navy to give us adequate 
advance notice of contracts to be let, as well 
as to give us concurrent notice of contracts 








wae let to various prime contractors. We 
a@ committee of industrial 


the type of plants that can handle it. These 
clinics are proving very helpful and will be 
extended to more and more centers. Ex- 
hibits of “bits and pieces,” that is to say, 
samples of products that can be made are 


so that the small contractor’ 


being 
does not have to study specifications or read 
blueprints. Permanent exhibits in a number 
of the industrial centers will be established. 
I am enclosing herewith a list of our pres- 
ent offices and the names of the managers 
in charge thereof. 
IT am also enclosing copy of a radio speech 
that I delivered last Friday night, directed 
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to all manufacturers of the country, large 
and small. 

I am sure that you appreciate that the 
enormity of the job requires careful organi- 
zation to execute it, so that patience must 
be exercised for the time being. The problem 
cannot be solved overnight nor can it be 


ing 

During this difficult period of organization 
it will be helpful if as many individual prob- 
lems as possible are referred to the nearest 
State office of this Division. We are plan- 
ning to decentralize and our W: of- 
fice is being equipped with a competent staff 
to act as channels for the whole field organi- 
zation and to keep them 

The problem of what to do for the great 
numbers of little businessmen who have been 
confronted with the crisis of raw material 
shortages is so enormous that for the time 
being we here are devoting our energies to 
finding short cuts to solve immediate urgent 
problems affecting groups rather than indi- 
viduals. Nevertheless, if you have a pressing 
problem requiring immediate attention, I 
shall be happy to assign a competent mem- 
ber of my staff to cooperate. 

We have already certified to the Army and 
Navy a number of situations, and many more 
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We are very handicapped 
When I get a man to 


are under way. 
ee eee 
come in and help I find difficulty in giving 
him a desk to work at. E have had as many 
as five or six people working in my own office 
and, of course, that makes the work slow up 
in more ways than one. I am told and hope 
that this situation will be corrected, at least 
partially, in the near future. 

It is my intention to issue to you reports 
from time to time concerning the work and 
activities of this Division. Further legisla- 
tion seems n to remove some of the 
legal handicaps in the way of spreading work. 
I will have the studies completed soon on 
this phase of the problem. 

This job calls for the collective responsl- 
bility of all of us—you in Congress and we 
on the executive side. 

Faitafully yours, 
F, B. Opium, 


Mr. Speaker, other Members of 
Congress will no doubt desire to pass 
along information as to the location of 
field offices near their districts and the 
complete list as prepared by O. P. M. 
follows: 


Field Office, Division of Contract Distribution, coordinators, and managers 















































City Coordinator Manage: Address 
Atlanta, Ga...... Ce ci uibpawenee We GC, amity FP, cp acakdncoseee Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 104 Marietta St. 
Baltimore, Md..............-- RE IU ao one wahsanenwi G, W. Creighton...............- Federal Reserve Bank Eide. ., Lexington and Calvert Sts. 
Birmingham, Ala............- Edw. Lee Norton...........-..- , Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 18th St. a 5th Ave. North, 
Poston, Mass......... ....| Albert M. Creighton...........- Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 30 Pearl S 
Buffalo, N. Y_. John J. Lenahan..... Manufacturers’ and Traders’ Bank Bide., room 212, Main and Swan Sts, 
Charlotte, N. C Frank H. Cothran. New Liberty Life Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill... m. Homer Hartz Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 230 8. La Salle St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. -| Clifford Wright. _.... Room 804, Union Trust Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ............- George C. Brainard. ...........- Federal Reserve Beaks Bidg., Bot 6th St. and Superior Ave. 
Colum nee eee Radiata ie A i On  Pivenctannadscetshnoqnndiasnaiobanen 305 Spahr Bldg., Broad § 
Tigi elie biaiet wnenntiomen Chas, &.. Moore.....<-...-..-..- Mix: J, RANI aa cccriiiniuniimnsinitie Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Wood and Akard Sts. 
Denver, Cold De haul Wm. L. Petrikin...............- Clyde C. Hartzell_.............. Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 17th and Arapahoe Sts, 
Des Moines, Iowa............- ae L. Clark, deputy co- | George Becse, deputy manager... 505 Crocker Bldg. 
inator 
Detroit, Mich................. Clarence Avery...- ape? Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 160 Fort St. West. 
El Paso, Tex...... W. R. Biair_._..... shee Federal seve Bank Bldg., 351 Myrtle Ave. 
Helena, Mont.... J. zn 0’ Conall” scien Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Park and Edward Sts. 
Hartford, Conn. .............-]-. Jdddddahiskcnaose Phoenix Bank Bldg., 805 Main St. 
Howatem; Teh sic. ccccccecces R. Lee Blaffer.............------ Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Texas Ave. and Caroline St. 
ledomnnets Oe a a i hain ih dah tbedooeneneil Circle Tower Bldg. 
I A iin ningtitinad George W. Simons...........-.- 504 Hildebrandt Bids. 
four City, Mo..............| Kenneth A. Spencer...........-. Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 10th St. and Grand pees 
Little Rock, Ark.-............ Chas. L. Thompson............. Federal Reserve Bank Bide. 3d and Louisiana S 
Los Angeles, Calif............- . 8. Rosecrans2...-....-----.. -| Federal Reserve Bank Bidg., 10th and Olive oa. 
Louisville, Ky...... oe a ee See 200 Todd Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.... .| Jesse P. Norfleet................ Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 3d and Jefferson Sts. 
Milwaukee, Wis.....-........ Harold H. Seaman, deputy coor- “eo E. IY es, deputy mana- | 1124 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 
dinator. 
Minaes lis, Minn........... Roger Shepard........---------- Harold C. Timberlake.........- 240 Rand Tower Bl dg. 
ashville, T SR ic winisienpn teil Arner Di COO a sdditieh nna aka hg Mie WE NEES ns eth atennane~a= Federal Reserve B Bldg., 228 Sd Ave. North. 
el ee D. Seat. deputy coor- R L. Kennedy. deputy man- | 176 Sussex Ave. 
akaeie: x 

New Orleans, La.............- eR oa ee ee Rf Judd Sat. Mhstlls cub ibeedquud Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., ane and Common Sts. 
New yee se ees 8 Robert T. Stevens. ...-..- W. O. Crabtree. -.--.. Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 33 Libert - 

RR FORGE. 6 vik sctinconcnconcctas William H. Carson... Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 226 W. 

Eugene McAuliffe.............- Arthur Walker... Federal Reserve Bank Bide. 1701-1705 Dodge St. 

Thomas 8. Gates.......... F, W. Hankins... Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 925 Chestnut St. 

Alex E, Walker......... M. F. MeOmber.. Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Grant St. and Ogle Way. 


Thomas Harry Banfield 8S. A. MacEachron. Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 6thand Oak Sts. 








a cepdmardcakiaebdtesonetth seins ieee ee .| Industrial Trust Bldg., Westminster St. 
. G, Holtzclaw-..... ue Lorin Mason...........-- Federai Reserve Ban Bldg., 9th and Franklin Sts. 
falt Lake City, Utah.-.------ ties. M. Gadsby..............-- DINE. 4 tiacnantyracnaen Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., corner S. Temple and E. State Sts. 
fan Antonio, Tex. -_..........- a Youngblood ba wdealeli taketh dceosemeet ei hi. We neccinewson ee Reserve Bank Bid; ig.» , Jardin and Villita Sts. 
San Francisco, Calif_.........- ONO i, cisenccpanntiitis Col. Francis M. Smith_....-..-- ederal Reserve Bank Bidg., Sanome and ‘apart Sts. 
86, LAR EO ic cdeccntdonseos i OS SR Re dn MEV ibn wnsanposesomsoes Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 411 Locust S 
Seattle, Wash......-.-..0---0- U Hay Deleay.... .2.3-.-c0.-00ers S Diu oconcccaseuses National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
,. 
A. Lindbergh the Recorp, I include the following edi- | crusade with leaders who are following a spe- 
Gan hte torial which appeared in the American | Cific policy and with an enrollment of mem- 
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HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 22, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN 
HEBREW 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 


Hebrew concerning Charles A. Lind- 
bergh: 


[From the American Hebrew of September 19, 
1941] 


LINDEERGH 

It is now admitted reluctantly by those 
who believe the best defense lies in silence, 
willingly by those who would like to see the 
event in its occurrence and eagerly by others 
who are engaged in promoting its realization, 
that the anti-Semitic movement in America 
is gaining momentum. What a few years ago 
was nothing more than a nuisance, scarcely 
deserving of serious attention, has now de- 
veloped into a well-organized, well-financed 


bers throughout the length and breadth of 
the land who are ready to carry out any 
orders issued to them from above regardless 
of the consequences. The same leaders act in 
@ unanimity of opinion and under a clear-cut 
and highly intelligible ideology that has be- 
come all too familiar in our time. They move 
in one direction under one banner and for 
one purpose. It is their unwonted unity 
that makes their movemet so dangerous. It 
is dangerous because it has cemented hither- 
to rival and mutually incompatible elements 
and because the leadership has been vested 
in one man. This is precisely what was need- 
ed most if reaction was to be translated into 
action. Where Father Coughlin failed be- 
cause of a narrowness of appeal, due perhaps 
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to his being a man of the cloth; where a 
RaNKIN or a Ho_mMaNn or a REYNOLDS would 
fail because of their inability to arouse en- 
thusiasm on the part of the hysterical fa~ 
natics who are so essential to real pogrom; 
where a Winrod or a Peiley or a McWilliams 
can have inspired only disgust even among 
the unlettered—where these figures and the 
type each represents failed and will continue 
to fail, a Charles A. Lindbergh can succeed. 
Here is a personality which in its day com- 
manded the cheers and plaudits of the whole 
world, which by virtue of a terrible family 
tragedy won universal sympathy in its melo- 
dramatic appeal, and which by virtue of an 
adventuresome nature captured the imagi- 
nation of the whole world. Only such a 
sonality, dramatized and almost deified in its 
heydey, could now head a movement of re- 
action, a movement of fascism in the United 
States. 

When one pauses to consider that by a 
whim of fate this same figure, instead of.be- 
coming the spokesman for and leader of the 
ambitious opposition, might have remained 
the pride and glory of his country with 
promise of a rich and great career in the 
offing, one’s blood runs cold. Instead, this 
splendid young mind, the mind of an ad- 
venturer and a romantic, the ind of a cru- 
sader and of a scientist, was perverted and 
distorted and not only the country but the 
world is the loser thereby. 

Lindbergh! Where is the Lone Eagle who 
ir a bold moment spread silver wings and 
spanned the broad ocean in a flight that 
knit the world closer and endeared him to 
mankind? Where the beloved idol of every 
worshipping boy and girl who had dreams 
and whose hearts beat in wild joy at every 
piece of news reporting new attainments by 
the great Lindy? Where the slim young 
mand whose smile and winning charm made 
the teeming millions of the Orient as well as 
of the Occident his friends and votaries; 
whose daring young wife elicited respect and 
acmiration from kings and commoners; 
whose troubled personal life stunned and 
then outraged every civilized nation on the 
globe? 

There is something incredible and un- 
pleasant, almost obscene, in the change which 
has come about in the character and behavior 
of this man. The modern Ulysses has be- 
come the comrade of evil; the daring ex- 
plorer has become the consort of pogrom- 


makers; the symbol of youth and of America | 


of tomorrow has become the plaything of 
Benedict Arnolds and the Copperheads. An 
idol has crumbled, a hope has vanished and 
a dream has turned to dust. 


LT 


Award of National-Defense Contracts 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF THE MICH- 
IGAN STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following con- 
current resolution recently adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Michigan: 


House Concurrent Resolution 60 


Concurrent resolution urging the President of 
Honorable Franklin 


the United States, the 


fense contracts as rapidly as possible to 
concerns , 
Whereas the State of Michigan is the hub 


, especially in the auto- 
motive field, unine thousands . 


Whereas additional thousands have come 
to Michigan seeking employment in ae 
industries and Michigan industries; and 

Whereas, in the curtailment of certain non- 


available for national-defense projects, it is 
essential, in order to avoid t 
and heavy welfare loads, that defense con- 
tracts be awarded Michigan as rapidly as pos- 
sible: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the House of 
(the Senate concurring), That the amakets 
of the Michigan ture earnestly urge 
the President of the United States, the Hon- 
orable Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and the 
Office of Production Management to award 
national-defense contracts as rapidly as pos- 
sible to Michigan concerns; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Office of Production Management, 
and to the Michigan Senators and Congress- 
men in the Congress of the United States, 
Adopted by the house of representatives 
on October 9, 1941. 
Adopted by the senate on October 10, 1941. 
Prep J. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
MY es F, Gray, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
, Micu., October 13, 1941. 





But Lindbergh Won’t Run 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MANCHESTER 
(N, H.) EVENING HERALD 





Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial which appeared in the Man- 
chester Evening Herald on October 6, 
1941, entitled “But Lindbergh Won’t 
Run”: 

[From the Manchester (N. H.) Evening 
Herald of October 6, 1941] 
BUT LINDBERGH WON’T RUN 

In what he himself admitted may be his 
swan song, Lindbergh at Fort Wayne reaf- 
firmed the Lindbergh of Des Moines and of the 
past 2 years with the following statement: 

“I do not know of a single statement I 
have made that has been proved false.” 

This blanket endorsement of Lindbergh by 
Lindbergh means that the Nazi air force won 
over the R. A. F. last summer; that England 
is already fallen; that Soviet Russia crumbled 
in the first week of the Nazi invasion; that 
Hitler entertains the friendliest motives to- 
ward the United States; that the United 
States should choose a new leadership with- 
out waiting for the 1944 election; and that, of 
course, as he said at Des Moines, the British 
and the Jews are responsible for American 
foreign policy. 
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The real quest for anyone Lind- 


next year and by our vote clasp hands though 


road our President is 
same 


gentleman who, in 
his earlier speeches, could not wait for the 
election of 1944 to produce a new national 
leadership, has a remarkable similarity to a 
favorite Nazi propaganda trick—that of ac- 


cusing your opponent of planning to do what 
you would like to have happen. It is the 


force in America today which is heading to- 
ward disruption and abandonment of the 


Lindbergh, not the President. 

His impatience with and contempt for the 
democratic process is a matter of record. 
The American people held an election a year 
ago. Repeatedly, the elected Members of 
Congress have endorsed and created the for- 
eign policy which Lindbergh condemns. 
But that election and those votes Lindbergh 
viciously rejects in the effort. to substitute 
in their place policy and action dictated by 
himself. The American people are wrong; 
he alone is right. 

The elections will be held next year. We're 
willing to wager that they will constitute a 
resounding endorsement of the foreign policy 
of the United States. When that happens, 
Lindbergh, if he is still vocal, will again be 
on hand to tell us that the will of the people 
ought to be canceled and his own policy 
substituted. 

We'll make a second wager: That Lind- 
bergh won’t take the most direct method of 
submitting his policy to the voters of Amer- 
ica, which would be to run for Office as a 
candidate for Congress. He pretends to be 
concerned about the salvation of American 
democracy. But you won’t find him submit- 
ting himself and his policy to that democracy 
for a verdict. He knows he can only win 
when democracy has been destroyed. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. SAMUEL W. 
KING, DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 





Mr. KING. . Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in. the Recorp, I 








include the following radio address de- 
livered by me over station KGU, Hono- 
lulu, T. H., on October 2, 1941, as follows: 


To all who may be listening to this broad- 

eeu eae at Gaecntnetan or I have 
home from Wasbiagton at the re- 

Sar MME Geocto. linen. to confer 
with that body on various legislative meas- 


trip home, but tonight I wish to talk to you 
about the national situation and Hawaii's 
part in the Nation’s program for national 
defense. 

The United States is making every prep- 
aration for the conflict which may soon be 
upon us. The menace of the totalitarian 
philosophy of government has gradually be- 
come more and more evident to the people 
of America. Their natural distrust of war is 
being overcome as the full extent of this 
danger develops. America’s hope of estab- 
lishing and maintaining her neutrality, or at 
least nonbelligerency toward the conflagra- 
tion which started in Europe barely 2 years 
ago, is obviously a vain hope. Democratic 
nations which attempted to remain neutral 
have either been d or their existence 
is being threatened, until it is clear that the 
hosts under Hitler will not permit a single 
democratic nation in Europe to survive. It 
is becoming more clearly understood that 
once Hitler completely dominates the Euro- 
pean area the very essence of the form of 
government he advocates will drive him to 
attack democracy elsewhere. 

The American people as a whole have be- 
lieved in adequate national defense, but have 
hoped by mutual agreements to lessen the 
burden of competitive armaments upon the 
peoples of the world. They have consistently 
kept their own military forces to a minimum 
as an evidence of their good faith. When the 
present conflict commenced, America began 
to prepare for her own defense on a moderate 
scale. As the war spread in Europe, the scope 
of this defense had to be extended again and 
again. It was not enough to be the arsenal 
for the democracies involved in actual fight- 
ing, but it was obviously necessary for us 
ourselves to create and equip a fighting ma- 
chine, comprising all of the component parts 
of an effective military organization, in order 
that our national power and might could be 
thrown into the scale, both for the defense 
of the democracies with whom we might ally 
ourselves, and in our own direct defense. 

Today the pattern of our war effort is 
rapidly taking definite shape. We continue 
to supply the peoples who are actively re- 
sisting the totalitarian nations with all and 
more than we can spare of munitions and 
war equipment, but we are aiso shaping our 
national economy to the end that our tre- 
mendous industrial resources can at the same 
time arm America. There can be no com- 
promise with the totalitarian philosophy of 
aggression. America cannot acquiesce in 
the flagrant use of war as an instrument of 
international policy. 

As a great Nation, rich and powerful in nat- 
ural resources and even greater in the po- 
tential productivity of its people, we must 
enforce respect for human dignity, for the 
right of free peoples to maintain their own 
forms of government. If this carries us into 
conflict with other nations, whose aggres- 
sions endanger our own security even when 
not in the first instance aimed at us, we must 
face the inevitable step if we hope to protect 
the American way of life for ourselves and 
our children. 

The effort we are making to direct our 
peacetime machinery of prcduction to the ob- 
jectives of wartime needs is causing stresses 
and strains in our national economy. The 
prices of all commodities are rising steedily. 
In some parts of the United States there is 
unemployment, due to the inability of fac- 
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tories to procure raw materials. There are 
shortages of consumer goods, as indeed there 
are bottlenecks and shortages of strategic 
materials needed for the manufacture of war 
equipment. In other places there are short- 
ages of labor rather than of material. There 
is a great transfer going on between different 
parts of the United States of men and indus- 
try and materials, to establish the new econ- 
omy dictated by military requirements. 
These changes are placing heavy burdens on 
many communities where important defense 
activities have been established, and are caus- 
ing major dislocations of the normal life of 
such communities. 

Perhaps no community faces more drastic 
changes and dislocations than Hawaii. In 
addition to other factors which we share in 
common, we differ from mainland communi- 
ties in our dependence on shipping as our 
sole means of transporting to and from 
the islands. In the demand for shipping and 
the consequent scarcity of cargo space, in the 
increased consumption of food products, in 
the tremendous call for labor, necessitating 
the bringing to the islands of thousands of 
workers from other parts of the country, we 
are undergoing changes from our former cus- 
toms and habits which will require many ad- 
justments of conditions as they existed 2 or 3 
years ago. While many other parts of the 
United States are the same 
difficulties, they have the advantage Over 
Hawaii in that the industries which supply 
their needs are closer to them and transpor- 
tation facilities are more plentiful. 

It is a part of the responsibility of the 
National Government to expedite in every 
way possible the necessary readjustments of 
local conditions in order that military re- 
quirements are fulfilled. It is also a definite 
policy of the Government to be sympathetic 
and understanding of such local problems 
and helpful in obtaining national assistance 
when the burdens placed upon such com- 
munities are beyond their respective capaci- 
ties to carry. It is for this reason that Con- 
gress has adopted legislation providing for 
defense housing and, by the provisions of the 
Lanham Act, has set up the machinery for 
Federal aid for expanding community facili- 
ties to meet the extraordinary burdens 
brought about through national-defense 
activities. 

The military services understand that local 
communities have small choice in the mat- 
ter whether or not a defense activity of great 
extent is located in their midst. The choice 
is dictated by military reasons. The local 
community is thereupon required to adjust 
its life to the new situation. Many thou- 
sands of acres of privately owned land, in- 
cluding Virginia farms that have been in 
the possession of the same families for two 
and three hundred years, have been con- 
demned for public use. New towns have 
sprung up, industries relocated, and new 
transportation systems developed. A neces- 
sary part of these drastic shifts is the co- 
operation and understanding of the local 
communities concerned. Obviously, a gen- 
eral disregard of public opinion would defeat 
the very purpose for which we arm ourselves. 

I am sure the same policy and the same 
attitude prevails in Hawaii toward the ad- 
justments that must be made here in order 
to fit our economy more closely with the 
military purposes which this community 
serves. Our relative importance in the na- 
tional-defense program may be greater than 
that of other communities, the adjustments 
may be more or less drastic than those re- 
quired of such communities, but as an Amer- 
ican community we expect and are entitled 
to the same consideration as that extended 
to other parts of the United States. We are 
a@ constituent part of the American Nation 
and an imporant part of its national economy, 
responsible for the production of a consider- 
able portion of the national wealth. Our in- 
dustries support an interstate commerce 
valued in the hundreds of millions, Our 
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people, neither more nor less than any other 
group of American citizens, have the right 
to expect the same consideration as extended 
those residing in other parts of the Nation. 

My responsibility as the only spokesman of 
this community in Congress, my obligation 
as the highest elective official this community 
is permitted to vote for, requires me to inter- 
pret Hawaii to Congress, to the committees of 
our National Legislature, and to the House of 
which I am a Member. It is also my duty to 
speak for Hawaii in matters already author- 
ized by Congress, which are within the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the executive de- 
partments of the National Government. 
Part of this task is frequently the defense of 
Hawaii against unjust attack and unfair 
criticism. On one or two recent occasions 
Hawaii has been charged with having failed 
to do its proper part in helping prepare this 
Nation for war. 

I believe no such accusation is justified. 
On the contrary, I feel sincerely that Hawaii 
has acquitted itself as a community of the 
responsibilities placed upon it extremely well. 
We shared with the rest of the Nation in the 
prompt mobilization of the National Guard 
for active duty, perhaps a draft upon our 
manpower greater in proportion than that 
borne by other parts of the country. We ac- 
cepted wholeheartedly the call to military 
training for our youth provided by the Se- 
lective Service and Training Act of 1940. 
Both the National Guard men and the se- 
lectees have served with credit to themselves 
and honor to their community. I am in- 
formed that their morale is especially high 
and this at a time when Congress has been 
concerned with questions as to the morale of 
the selectees of the Nation as a whole. 

Perhaps more completely than any other 
community, Hawaii has prepared to meet the 
emergencies that actual war might bring us. 
Plans have been completed for the planting 
of food crops on 12,000 acres on the island of 
Oahu as soon as M-day starts. To carry us 
over until such crops may be harvested very 
detailed plans have been made and submit- 
ted to the administrative agency concerned 
for the establishment of surplus stocks of 
essential food commodities, from which we 
could draw if shipping were interrupted or 
diverted from our service. The appropria- 
tion for creating such a food stock pile, 
$3,400,000, has not yet been approved by the 
Federal Government, but as the project in- 
volves the exercise of authority not vested 
in any local government, including the con- 
trol of prices, it is obviously a Federal re- 
sponsibility. In any case, the amount will 
constitute a revolving fund, and the Federal 
Government would be reimbursed for its ex- 
penditures from the sale of the food. Per- 
haps more advanced plans for civilian de- 
fense in all its phases have been prepared 
by our major disaster council and associated 
organizations than has been anticipated by 
any other community. Hundreds of our cit- 
izens are contributing time and intelligence 
and money for this purpose. In fact, Mayor 
Fiorello LaGuardia, director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense for the whole Nation, has 
complimented Hawaii on the excellence of 
its plans for the protection of the civilian 
population in case of war disasters, and the 
United States Public Health Service has like- 
wise informed me that the mobilization of 
our agencies for the safeguarding of the 
health of the community has been better 
thought out than in any other part of the 
Nation. 

The prompt acceptance of the drastic and 
far-reaching legislation for the emergency 
requirements of this community which are 
embodied in the so-called M-day bill is 
another proof of our realization of the sericus- 
ness of the situation, and of our willingness 
to accept the responsibility our geographical 
position involves. It is obvious that the 
M-day bill would have passed during the 
regular session of the legislature except for 
@ parliamentary situation in which is not 
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unusual with legislative bodies. In fact an 
earlier special session could have placed it on 
the statute books long before this. It should 
be noted that no other community has met 
the issues of the national emergency by ad- 
vocating or adopting any such measure, which 
grants the Chief Executive complete war 
powers, to be exercised within his own discre- 
tion, either before or after war becomes an 
actuality. The cost of administering this 
measure, both in personnel and in money, is 
to be met from local resources, although it 
serves in fact a national purpose. Neither 
Alaska nor Puerto Rico, both nearly, if not 
fully as important defense outposts, have 
adopted any such measure nor have the objec- 
tives this bill seeks been made possible to our 
military forces in the bases we have estab- 
lished or. several British islands in the Atlan- 
tic. So far as I know, only Hawaii has com- 
plied with the suggestion that this type of 
legislation should be enacted to provide the 
administrative authority for the expeditious 
handling of war emergencies. 

No doubt we have failed in some respects 
to meet the sudden demand upon us for 
facilities which simply did not exist and 
could not be created as rapidly as they were 
needed. I feel that we should have done 
better in meeting the needs of the service 
personnel and the defense workers and their 
families for adequate housing and recrea- 
tion. We can only plead that the numbers 
involved made the problems so acute that 
we could not solve them without consid- 
erable delay. Other communities similarly 
burdened have gone through and are going 
through the same experiences. As the situ- 
ation was caused in the first place by Fed- 
eral agencies, the responsibility was prima- 
rily upon such agencies to help provide the 
necessary facilities for their own activities. 
For this reason Congress authorized large 
sums of money for defense housing and to 
implement the Lanham Act. The Federal 
agencies concerned have themselves needed 
time to work out their plans for the full 
utilization of the funds provided by Con- 
gress, and we are only now beginning to 
benefit by the results of their programs. 

In the meantime our local agencies are 
also rising to the occasion and have adopted 
plans that will mitigate the situation. The 
Honolulu Board of Water Supply, providing 
$539,000 of its own funds, has asked and re- 
ceived a grant of $441,000, for a major addi- 
tion to the city’s water supply. The Queen’s 
Hospital, contributing approximately $100,- 
000 of its own funds, and guaranteeing to be 
responsible for the equipping, staffing, and 
operation of a 100-bed annex, has received a 
Federal grant of $250,000 for such an addition 
to our hospital facilities. There are now 
pending, and about to be approved, an appro- 
priation for a new school to serve the Hickam 
Field-Pearl Harbor area; for another school 
at Pearl Harbor; for several recreation units 
to serve the military personnel on this is- 
land; for a city and county convalescent 
home and for a city incinerator, besides sev- 
eral other projects all designed to fit Hawaii 
for its role in the national defense. 

In other words, as fast as plans and esti- 
mates could be prepared, legislative authority 
obtained, and funds appropriated, this com- 
munity, like similar communities throughout 
the United States, is doing its best to meet 
the conditions imposed upon it by the na- 
tional defense. 

We apologize for our shortcomings and ac- 
cept such censure as is commensurate with 
the fault. To those who have been required 
to come here as part of the military person- 
nel, or to engage in defense work, and who 
have suffered because of our unpreparedness 
to accommodate them in all respects, I can 
only suggest that the responsibility for their 
difficulties is not primarily this community’s, 
and that wherever great defense projects have 
been undertaken on the mainland, the same 


conditions exist. I can assure them that 
Hawaii is anxious to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Government and with them to correct 
SS Te eee ee ee 


administration that they may depend upon 
as citizens of the United States with as much 
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ADDRESS OF JAMES A. BURKE 





Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Councilman James A. Burke before Real 
Estate Brokers Association of Queens 
County, at Jackson Heights, October 15, 
1941: 


I am happy to have this invitation to ad- 
dress you once again. While it is always a 
pleasure to address your association, this par- 
ticular visit affords me the opportunity to 
speak my mind on home-owner legislation 
pending at Washington that I firmly believe 
deserves support. 

In fact, I want to ask you and your organ- 
ization to take the lead in endorsing the 
Barry bills now before Congress, eliminating 
the deficiency judgment and cutting to 54 
percent the interest rate on H. O. L. C. 
mortgages. 

The deficiency judgment is a relic of a 
past age. It is virtually outlawed in New 
York State. It will most certainly be abol- 
ished when the State legislature finally de- 
cides on the method to taper off the mort- 
gage moratorium. 

It is not right that the great Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, its own agency, should foreclose 
on some hard-pressed home owner, take his 
home, and then sue on the mortgage bond to 
secure a deficiency judgment. 

You folks who know me understand that 
during more than a decade in public office I 
have devoted most of my effort to working 
for the home owner’s interest. As a member 
of the State assembly, I enacted the original 
mortgage-moratorium law that stopped the 
wave of foreclosures that took 25,000 homes in 
Queens alone over a 2-year stretch. 

Thus, when I tell you that it is essential 
that the deficiency judgment be abolished 
once and for all, you know I am utterly sin- 
cere. The deficiency judgment has its foun- 
dation in law on the outworn theory that the 
basis for a mortgage loan is not so much the 
property value but the word and bond of the 
borrower. 

This theory may have held water in the 
old days, perhaps a half century ago, when 
a@ personal relationship existed between the 
lender and borrower and the size of the loan 
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was not limited by the value of the property 
involved. But that era is long since past, 
Simple justice requires that the deficiency 
judgment be outlawed for all time. It no 
longer must stand like an insurmountable 
barrier in the path of the distressed home 
owner who, having lost his property through 
no fault of his own, is seeking to rehabilitate 
himself and his family. 

Congressman Barry’s second bill 
cutting the interest rate on H. O. L. C. 


ing only 8% percent on H. O. L. C. farm 


mit it is possible to lend money to farmers 
at one figure, I fail to see why it would not 
be equally possible to do business with the 
small home owner on the same basis. 

It is true that the farmer needs assist- 
ance. But with the rising tide of Federal, 
State, and municipal taxes there is no class 
in greater need of assistance than the small 
home owners. 

This issue is nonpolitical. I speak of it 
now because you present a large and under- 
standing audience. I trust you will appre- 
ciate that I am making this appeal to you 
quite apart from the cam) I am wag- 
ing for election as borough president. In 
fact, I am taking time from the campaign 
for this appeal. 

I am asking you to write to the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency— 
either as individuals or as an association—in 
support of H. R. 5536 eliminating the defi- 
ciency judgment and H. R. 5474 cutting the 
interest rate on H. O. L. C. mortgages. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE TEXAS HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the member- 
ship of the House to the following resolu- 
tion which was recently unanimously 
adopted by the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives in special session: 

House Resolution 8-X 


Resolution memorializing Congress in regard 
to certain tax on oleomargarine 


Whereas the constitution of the United 
States provides that taxes shall be uniform 
and shall be levied to promote the general 
welfare; and 

Whereas since 1886 the wholesome food 
product called oleomargarine has been handi- 
capped by an occupational tax to be paid by 
dealers who sell it; and 

Whereas this tax is levied not for revenue 
but to make the sale of oleomargarine more 
difficult since the power to tax is the power 
to destroy; and 

Whereas the chief vegetable oils and animal 
fats employed in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine are products of Texas and other 
Southern States and this tax operates un- 
fairly against the producers of these oils, the 








of the oils and of the oleomarga- 
rine, and against every man, woman, and 


Resolved by the House of Representatives of 
Texas in special session assembled, That the 
Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from Texas are urged and hereby petitioned to 
actively support the removal of this occupa- 
tional tax levied by the Federal Government 
and to push for the passage of legislation now 
before the House Committee on Agriculture 
to amend the act of 1886 by cutting out this 
tax; and be it further 


quest that they promote similar action. 





Are We To Fight To Create Foreign Trade 
or To Kill Our Foreign Trade? 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the war is 
discussed by practically everyone in this 
country. Many arguments are put for- 
ward urging that we stay out of the war. 
On the other hand some _ individuals 
argue that we should enter the war now. 
In arguing for our entrance into the 
European war some people state that 
we should do so to protect our foreign 
trade. The argument runs something 
like this: “Without foreign trade we will 
be ruined. . If Hitler wins, we lose all 
our foreign trade because we cannot 
compete with his slave labor.” ‘This 
argument is weak in several respects, for 
we know that the United States has 
always competed with slave labor 
whether it be that of the Chinese coolie, 
the Japanese, the people in India, in 
Czechoslovakia, in Mexico, in Germany, 
or any other land. Free trade between 
nations has always been subject to dis- 
turbances caused by fluctuations in the 
money market, by shipping agreements, 
by bilateral contracts, by export sub- 
Sidies, by tariffs, by barter deals, and 
other factors. 

The United States Government has 
spent billions of dollars in subsidizing 
foreign trade. This Nation has bought 
wheat from its farmers and then it has 
sold that wheat for about 30 cents a 
bushel less than it cost, to some foreign 
nation. 

Our foreign trade is but a small per- 
centage of all our trade. To argue that 
we should go to war for this small per- 
centage of trade, a good deal of which 
we have subsidized, is in my estimation 
foolhardy. Think of the loss of lives, the 
ruined homes, the maimed and sick, the 
suffering and misery, the loss of billions 
of dollars that war will produce. And 
people still argue that we should go to 
war to preserve our foreign trade. Per- 
haps these individuals will be surprised, 
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as I was, when they read the following 
newspaper article. It is stated therein 
that the Commerce Department believes 
that the world after the war should per- 
mit England to export more than she did 
before the war. Of course, that means 
British goods in greater quantities will 
be dumped upon our markets, and the 
American manufacturer, laborer, and 
farmer will suffer. If we permit a great 
influx of commodities and manufactured 
articles after this war, it certainly will 
kill a good deal of our foreign trade in 
those same commodities and manufac- 
tured articles. We see the nations in the 
world today gradually aiming toward 
self-sufficiency through the use of sub- 
stitute materials and modern methods of 
cultivation. That can mean only one 
thing—less foreign trade as we now see 
it. The following news excerpt is en- 
lightening: 

BRITAIN TO NEED CHANCE TO SELL, SURVEY FINDS 

(By Bertram D. Hulen) 


On the theory that in the post-war world 
it is inevitable that England must experience 
a shift in international trade favorable to 
herself if she is to achieve satisfactory re- 
habilitation, the Commerce Department said 
yesterday the only sound means of realizing 
“the necessary end” was in the creation of a 
world which will permit England to export 
more than she did before the war. 

The conclusion was based upon an analysis 
of Britain’s changing situation as a creditor 
country in the course of financing her war 
effort and an estimate of her post-war trade 
position in relation to the United States and 
to overseas parts of the British Empire. 

Failure to create the necessary conditions 
for England to export more than she did 
before the war, it was maintained, would 
“result not only in a precarious England but 
in turn must lead to widespread distress in 
the whole realm of international primary 
production.” 

“No other solution is seen,” the Depart- 
ment said, “than that the North American 
Continent disposes itself to the import of 
goods on a scale far larger than ever before, 
while England makes every possible effort to 
take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded.” 

Pointing out that Canada, British India, 
and South Africa are repatriating securities 
owned in England at an increasing rate, the 
Department said: 

“Canada at present has liquidated or is in 
&@ position to liquidate one-third of the debt 
owed by her citizens to the United Kingdom 
before the war. It is not inconceivable that 
prolongation of the war might mean not only 
the total extinction of Canada’s debt to the 
United Kingdom but a complete reversal of 
their debtor-creditor relationship. 
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Mr, PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
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orp, I include the following article by 
Richard L. Neuberger from the New 
York Times magazine of September 21, 
1941: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of 
September 21, 1941] 


OUT ON THE TRAIL WITH A FOREST RANGER 
(By Richard L. Neuberger). 


ENTERPRISE, OrEG—In these early autumn 
days, when leaves are falling and the woods 
are drying, the forest ranger keeps a keener 
watch on his domain. He is a jack-of-all- 
trades and a master of many crafts. His 
duties are the most varied among Uncle 
Sam’s millions of employees. In a single day 
he may be called upon to shoe a horse, sell a 
stand of timber, and rescue a lost mountain 
climber. He must be able to repair a wilder- 
ness telephone line and cook breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner. He has to keep deer and elk from 
starving in winter and men and women from 
burning down the trees in summer. He must 
know how to dam creeks, build a cabin, and 
lecture convincingly on conservation to Boy 
Scouts, women’s clubs, and chambers of com- 
merce. 

The primary job of a surprisingly small 
number of men—there are approximately 880 
United States forest rangers—is to manage 
and guard 175,000,000 acres of the most valu- 
able woodlands on earth, a job which the 
Forest Service has described in this critical 
year with a challenging slogan: “Forest de- 
fense is national defense.” And President 
Roosevelt has added: “Forests are intimately 
tied in with our whole social and economic 
life. The forests are the lungs of our land, 
purifying the air and giving fresh strength 
to our people. Truly, they make the country 
more livable.” Forest rangers are the men 
entrusted with this rich national legacy. 

Behind the rangers are 3,500 administra- 
tive employees of the Forest Service. Many 
of these men and women conduct endless 
scientific research and shape ideas and plans. 
Under the rangers are thousands of guards, 
wardens, lookouts, trail crews, C. C. C. troop- 
ers and other temporary workers. But the 
ranger himself is the focal point of the entire 
program, When Congress and the President 
have decided on a policy for America’s fcrests, 
it is the ranger through whom that policy 
eventually is put into effect. He carries on 
the struggle along the conservation battle- 
line. No one else is so directly in the thick 
of the war against erosion, waste, and fire. 

To get a good idea of a forest ranger’s 
job you must spend a day or two with one 
of them. Take Charley Rector, for example, 
tall and lean head ranger in the vast Wal- 
lowa National Forest of Oregon. Rector de- 
cides where new lookout towers must be 
built and helps to build them. He hires 
additional guards and wardens and arranges 
for horses, grub, and equipment. He scours 
the countryside looking for cooks and hostlers 
and shovel wielders who can report at ranger 
headquarters an hour after a big fire has 
roared out of control. Trail crews are lined 
up by him, and he surveys the routes for 
paths and wavering telephone lines in the 
fastnesses. As part of his constant vigil 
against sabotage he warns nearby sheriffs 
and State policemen where suspicious char- 
acters might slip unnoticed past civilization’s 
outposts. 

Hike with Charley Rector and his ranger 
side-kick, Grady Miller, as they trudge over 
the great hump of Freezeout Saddle and lope 
along the rim of Hells Canyon, deepest chasm 
on the continent. Together they symbolize 
the new and the old in the Forest Service. 
All rangers now must be graduates of for- 
estry schools, and 35-year-old Charley Rector 
has his degree from the University of Mon- 
tana. This qualified him to become the 
Wallowa’s head ranger or supervisor, as he is 
sometimes called. His next promotion may 
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be to a position in charge of certain regional 
forest activities. Charley is an expert in the 
economics of forestry—how much timber 
should be cut to keep the lumber industry in 
balance, what grazing fees a rancher can pay 
and still put his livestock on the market, 
which logging operations will prosper and 
which will be submarginal. 

Grady Miller, 51, with the hawk face of a 
mountain man, learned his forestry in the 
Outdoors. He can walk through the woods 
and see the autobiography of the wilderness 
folks everywhere—the claw marks of a brown 
bear on a snag, deer tracks in the pine needles, 
@ shallow gravel bar in Deep Creek where a 
Spawning Chinook salmon has left a serrated 
pocket. With backwoods lore as his only 
qualification, Grady entered the Forest Serv- 
ice in 1912, before Charley Rector was out 
of knee pants. But “time makes ancient 
good uncouth,” and Grady’s 19-year-old son 
is studying forestry at the University of Idaho 
so that he can become a ranger via the new 
academic route. Like our Army and Navy, 
the Forest Service breeds a tradition which 
makes men rangers like their fathers before 
them. 

Charley Rector takes out his binoculars 
and looks across the yawning abyss carved 
by the Snake River to the distant Seven 
Devils Mountains. He notes a clear space 
where parachutists with shovels and chemi- 
cals might be dropped from airplanes in case 
of fire. On a bench in the canyon he sees 
sheep grazing, white flecks from the chasm’s 
lofty crest. Down a twisting trail he and 
Grady drop until they reach the band. The 
herder is paying 4 cents a head each month 
S50 that his sheep can forage in the national 
forest, and the rangers count the animals 
and levy the toll. With practiced eye Grady 
Miller walks across the upland pasture look- 
ing for signs of erosion on the range and dis- 
ease among the stock. 

As they continue their patrol the two 
rangers trudge through a domain as large as 
the whole Siate of Delaware. This domain 
belongs to the people of the United States, 
and the rangers are the custodians, charged 
with its protection. Prospectors along the 
river are cautioned against starting ava- 
lanches by sluicing away too much rock in 
their search for gold. A fisherman with a 
big campfire is warned to stamp out half 
of it. Logging camps are told what trees 
they can cut and what trees they must leave 
standing to seed the grove for the next gen- 
eration. Hunters are taken in tow for vio- 
lating game laws. Charley Rector observes 
where a stream may overflow its bed and 
ruin the adjacent range, and he decides 
whether the Forest Service should build a 
dam of logs there or whether beavers should 
be released to do the job. 


When night comes the rangers roll up in 
their sleeping bags under the stars or stay 
at a cabin or ranger station. All are expert 
cooks, and a typical meal on the trail in- 
cludes steak, potatoes, coffee, and even pound 
cake baked in a little oven. Scattered 
ranches furnish the sirloins, and it is an 
event when the ranger appears at the gate. 
Charley Rector and Grady Miller light oil 
lamps and write extensive notes on what 
they have seen and done during the long 
day. This information helps form Govern- 
ment policy in the sweeping expanses of pub- 
lic domain which mantle the States of the 
far West. Rangers carry the flag into our 


remaining wilderness fastnesses, just as the 
Officers and men of the Navy carry it onto 
the high seas. 

More than 270,000 square miles of America 
are within the boundaries of national forests. 
This is a huge area—even larger than the 
Russian Ukraine, nearly twice as large as the 


Poland of 1939 over which precipi- 
tated a bloody war. It also is a useful area. 
“From national forest lands,” says President 
Roosevelt, “comes domestic water for 6,000,000 


recreation to more than 30,0°0,000 people each 
year.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also has pointed out that na- 
tional forests are the watersheds of the West. 
Off them trills the water for the country’s 
swiftest rivers. This is especially important 
in the present emergency. The white-capped 
surges generating hydroelectric power for 
aluminum factories and airplane plants in 
the Columbia River Basin have their distant 
origin in the highlands patrolled by Charley 
Rector, Grady Miller, and their associates. In 
addition, national forests are the reinforcing 
backlog of the timber industry, which is pro- 
ducing lumber at top speed for barracks and 
ships in both England and the United States. 
Along with the rest of the Nation, the re- 
sources of the American hinterland have been 
called to the colors. 

The forest ranger is the guardian of those 
resources. Each of the country’s rangers su- 
pervises a district averaging 224,000 acres in 
size. He is as responsible for that district as 
a captain is for his ship. If a hiker is miss- 
ing or a cougar is preying on cattle, it is the 
duty of the ranger to hit the trail with his 
compass or gun. If December blizzards hem 
in deer from their feeding grounds, he must 
leave his cabin hearth and get grain and hay 
to them over the drifts. When dry slopes 
start to blow, the ranger must figure out the 
sort of grass planting which will best anchor 
the topsoil. And, above all the ranger is the 
master strategist when the people in his dis- 
trict must take up positions against fire that 
leaps from crown to crown in the tall timber. 
A devastated upland means that some 
ranger’s ship has gone down before the ele- 
ments. 

How do men become forest rangers today? 
A graduate of a forestry school may take a 
civil-service examination for the position of 
junior forester. The next step on the ladder 
is that of assistant forest ranger. In the 
bigger districts he helps the ranger at his job. 
Often he spends lonely summers on top of 
high mountains watching for forest fires. He 
strings telephone lines, clears trails, and 
builds cabins. He goes with the ranger when 
grazing fees are collected and timber sold. 
On snowsnoes he packs in provisions during 
the backwoods winters. In his report he tells 
what is happening in Uncle Sam’s immense 
wilderness reserves. 

If the neophyte meets all requirements, 
mental as well as physical, he becomes a 
ranger. His salary will be about $2,600 a year. 
He and his family live in a roomy log-built 
ranger station, for which he pays the Gov- 
ernmen’ $25 a month rent. At home he 
buys his own food, but out on patrol he is 
allowed $1.75 a day for grub. “For that,” 
says Grady Miller, “you can live like a king, 
particularly if you have a little luck with your 
rifle or fishing line.” 

The ranger wears the grayish-green uni- 
form of the United States Forest Service, a 
uniform which, in the American wilderness, 
is a symbol of law and succor and a friendly 
hand. Grady Miller cannot count the times 
he has rescued people lost in Hells Canyon. 
Most rangers have had this experience often. 

“We feel,” says Charley Rector, as he looks 
down at the Snake River, 6,100 feet below, 
“that the country has put us in charge of a 
priceless heritage. We're going to do our best 
to keep it priceless. The country can count 
on that.” 
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Short But Not So Sweet 
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LETTER PRINTED IN SIOUX FALLS 
(8. DAK.) ARGUS LEADER 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, great vol- 
umes of words have been said or written 
about the administration’s foreign policy, 
its portent for America, its purpose, and 
its probable results. Herewith a lady 
from Washington presents her- analysis 
of the situation in an open letter written 
to the editor of the Daily Argus Leader, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus Leader] 
ALLITERATION 


To the Eprror OF THE ARGUS-LEADER: 

Here is a bit of alliteration which pretty 
well expresses the approach to the whole war 
problem by President Roosevelt: 


EVOLUTION OF THE B’s 


Blessings on Britain. 

Bundles for Britain. 

Boats for Britain. 

Bombers for Britain. 

Bomb sights for Britain. 

Blankets for Britain. 

Boys for Britain. 

Bodies from Britain. 

Louise RANDEL, 
Washington Chapter of Women United. 





Congress Must Act! 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SOUTHWEST DEM- 
OCRAT, CORDELL, OKLA. 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Southwest Democrat of 
Cordell, Okla.: 


[From the Southwest Democrat, Cordell, 
Okla. ] 
CONGRESS MUST ACT 

All of us who have the sense God gave geese 
know that this law, that is no law, the Neu- 
trality Act, must be repealed at once if we are 
to avoid much more bloodshed than a second 
A. E. F. would inevitably mean. 

Let’s do a little simple thinking today, now, 
and not in our spare time, as most of us have 
been doing recently. In the next couple of 
weeks Congress’ ears are going to ring from 
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From this tiny but loud 

the men we have sent to Congress 
the Nation will hear charges again and again 
that the President has (1) exceeded his au- 


not reflecting th gress. 

Well, let’s nip charge No.1 in the bud. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s duties are stated in words of 
mostly one syllable in the Constitution of the 
United States. Among other things, he is 
made responsible as Commander in Chief of 
the military and naval forces of the United 
States. He would be derelict in his consti- 
tutional duties, and subject to impeachment, 
if he had not ordered our naval units any- 
where to “shoot first,” once American cargo 
ships as well as our naval units had beccme 
the target of unrestricted warfare by the 
Nazis on the high seas. 

As for the second charge—hugged des- 
perately by isolationists in and out of Con- 
gress—how in the name of common sense can 
a Congress that approved the lend-lease bill 
and repealed the arms embargo have any use 
for a neutrality law that renders both those 
acts next to useless? 

No, there is not any sympathy for the neu- 
trality act on the part of the large majority 
of Congress, and it will be repealed—some- 
time. 

But in the meantime we are building our 
bridge of ships to the fighters against Hitler 
with broken toothpicks. We shall continue 
to do so until we are released from the bind- 
ing chains of the Neutrality Act. 

Congress must act now. Hitler must be 
shown that the will of a democracy can de- 
cide things just as quickly—quicker—than 
the mind of a half-crazed dictator. As yet 
we are not being bombed—our telegraph lines 
are still up, our mails are still going through. 
Let’s uSe them before it’s too late, Let’s use 
them to tell our Representatives in Washing- 
ton that we, the American people, want the 
suicidal Neutrality Act repealed—now. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE LANCASTER (PA.) 
INTELLIGENCER JOURNAL 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the October 17, 
1941, issue of the Lancaster (Pa.) Intel- 
ligencer Journal. The article consists of 
a report of a radio address by Mr. Calvin 
M. Kendig, president o: the Hamilton 


Watch Co. and chairman of the Defense 


Distribution Service, on the subject of 
the responsibility of business in the de- 
fense program. 

Coming from a State in which a great 
many cmall businesses are located, I feel 
that the article will be of intense interest 
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to my section and to other sections 
throughout the country. 
The article is as follows: 


[From the Lancaster (Pa.) Daily Intelli- 
- gencer Journal of October 17, 1941] 


DErENSE Procram Mrans WorK for ALL, 
-Kenpig Says—Herap or DEFreNse DISTRIBU- 
TION SERvicE Sees No NEep ror UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


In the Nation's gigantic defense program 
“there is work for all of us,” Calvin M. Ken- 
dig, chairman of the Defense Distribution 
Service said Thursday night in an address on 
defense production, broadcast over WGAL. 

The broadcast was sponsored by the Lan- 
caster Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kendig, who also is president of the 
Hamilton Watch Co., said in part: 

“In the country, when a mad dog is re- 
ported loose, it is the custom for every man 
to load his gun and be on the lookout for 
that dog. Now, there is a pack of them loose 
in the world today, and we have accepted 
the challenge to do our share in extermi- 
nating the cause of all the wanton loss of 
life and the destruction of property, in an 
all-out aid to Britain and Russia, and the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 


PRIORITY LIST GROWING 


“This means that every ounce of vital ma- 
terial shall go to defense projects. The list 
of essential material under priority is 
mounting daily. Don’t be too sure about 
your inventory of raw materials for busi- 
ness as usual, if it is needed for defense pur- 
poses. When it is finally consumed, then 
what? 

“The time has arrived when a number of 
industries in this county cannot buy an ounce 
of any 1 of over 400 items now under prior- 
ity without a defense order. There is a wrong 
impression in the minds of some of our man- 
ufacturers—that defense orders include only 
articles to kill men and destroy property. 
The truth is that the armed forces of our 
country need shoes, shirts, stockings, under- 
wear, ties, hats, and paper boxes by the mil- 
lions. The list is so diversified that there is 
work for all of us.” 


PLACE RESPONSISILITY 


“The small shop has been a major problem 
with our Government. Now they have 
washed their hands of the small shop and 
have placed the responsibility on the prime 
contractor. Today, to qualify for a prime 
contract you must guarantee to sublet the 
work to smaller plants having facilities to do 
the work. You must go further; you must 
lend them the machines and tell them how 
the work shall be done. 

“The contracts today do no* go to the lowest 
bidder, but to the one who agrees to sublet 
the largest volume of the work. Washington 
and the prime contractors have done their 
part. Are you ready to do yours? 

“The official organ of the labor union says: 
‘We are facing a condition where 3,000,000 of 
our members will be out of work.’ Our first 
objective is to avoid unemployment in every 
locality of our Nation. It is freely discussed 
in Washington that 100,000 men will be walk- 
ing the streets in Detroit alone. The prime 
object of the local contract service is to avoid 
unemployment in Lancaster County. Mr. 
Employer, I am speaking for the working men 
and women of Lancaster City and County, 
and I warn you that the responsibility for 
your employees rests on your shoulders. 

“We have explained the work of this com- 
mittee in mass meetings and in the news- 
papers and we have written to every manu- 
facturer—315 in number. We have done 
everything we can think of to enlist your 
services—for the good of your employees. 
When the crack-down comes and unemploy- 
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ment develops, our hands will be clean. Why 
do you hesitate? 

“My friends, it is high time we individually 
revalue the United States of America. It is 
high time we individually count our bless- 
ings. Ask ourselves the question: Is there 
any place in this world ycu would rather live 
than in the United States of America? Is 
there any form of government you prefer to 
live under than our own great free Republic? 


QUOTES ENGLISH WRITER 


“As an English writer remarks: ‘While it is 
true America has not produced a Shake- 
speare, a Beethoven, nor a Michelangelo, 
Americans have invented the steamboat, cot- 
ton gin, sewing machine, telephone, type- 
writer, talking machine, incandescent lamp, 
linotype, motion pictures, airplane, vulcani- 
zation of rubber, radio, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, and with these tools have developed 
a Nation that has surpassed the wealth of 
anything the world has ever known, and 
created happy homes for hundreds of millions 
of our people.’ 

“Historians refer to this development as 
the outstanding miracle of all time. While 
it was the custom of European nations to 
emphasize national differences, the United 
States of America opened its doors to all com- 
ers—English, Italians, Poles, Scandinavians, 
Irish—put them in the same melting pot and 
out comes 130,000,000 Americans. 

“My friends, this is the kind of job we can 
do. This is the kind of fight that suits us, 
because it is a fight for a principle; it is a 
fight for the American way of life—for our 
homes,.our churches, and the future well- 
being of our people. 

“Let us resolve to hand down to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children some of the 
spiritual values which are ours.” 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL T. CURTIS, 
OF NEBRASKA, BEFORE THE BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY COMMITTEE IN REFERENCE TO PRICE 
CONTROL 


Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose at this 
time to make a technical discussion of any 
bills now before this committee. I am fully 
aware of the intricacies of the problem and 
I.am agreed that it will be a difficult matter 
to bring forth any legislation that will ac- 
complish the desired ends. 

However, for your guidance, I want to sub- 
mit a few facts and figures, which have been 
prepared for me by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Labcr. These 
facts speak for themselves. 

First, I would like to submit a table show- 
ing the price of corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
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cotton, tobacco, hogs, eggt, butterfat, and 
poultry for the years 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
and for the year 1940 and the first 9 months 
of the year 1941: 


Average annual farm price’ for specified 
commodities, United States, 1917-19, 1940, 
and average month price, 1941 





Year and 


fear and ! Corn |Wheat| Oats |Barley|Cotton| 7°>® 
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3 
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3 
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bu. bu. bu, bu. 
UE cane 43.3 | 203.3} 64.3 | 109.0 
) 53.3 | 203.8] 76.6] 123.1 E 
1919. ..... 56.3) 215.8] 60.61 107.0 30.5 
— — or 69.0) 73.9) 32.9) 41.7 15.0 
v41: 
Jan.....] 66.0] 73.C] 33.3) 42.5 13.9 
Feb....| 56.0] 67.8] 82.9] 42.3 10.9 
Mar. 67.1] 71.8) 23.7] 42.2 10.7 
Apr....| 62.0 76.0 35, 2 44.9 10.2 
May...| 65.9 79.4 Be] 462 12.2 
June....| €83] 83.1] 33] 465 17.8 
July....| 69.6) 85.6) 82.7] 45.2 235.0 
Aug....| 70.0} 8&5] 32.5] 426 24.3 
Sept....j 70.8) 85.8] 329) 51.0 26.5 





1 Simple average of 12 monthly prices. 
? Type 32 (Maryland). 


It will be noted that during the last World 
War period corn and wheat were about two 
and a half to three times as high as they 
were in 1940, and the first 9 months of 1941. 
The same was true of barley and oats, or 
nearly so. All of the other farm products, 
hereinafter listed, were much higher during 
the first World War period than they have 
been at this time. 

















Poultry 
Year and But- 
| Eggs Cattle) Hogs 
month terfat Chick-| Tur- 
ens keys 
Cts Cts Cts. | Cts. | Dols. | Dols, 
per per per per per per 
doz lb. ib. lb. cut. cut. 
 ——— 34.0 38. 5 16.9 | 421.0 8.14 13. 59 
1918_... 29.9 46.7 21.5 | 125.7 9. 45 15. 92 
Be was 44.7 | 54.2 24.3 | 128.3 9. 72 16. 23 
Sdaaeal 19.1 28. 5 13.1 | 315.5 7.35 5.41 
1941: 
se... 19.7 31.1 13.7 15. 5 8. 39 7. 26 
Feb....] 16.8 30.5 14.0| 15.1 8. 34 7.19 
Mar....| 16.4 30.7 14.4); 15.2 8, 28 7. 08 
Apr....| 19.7} 82.6) 15.7 15.5 | 8.60 8.01 
May...| 20.1 34.7 16.3) 15.4 8. 52 8.19 
June...| 23.3 35.7 16.3 15. 4 8. 63 8. 98 
July....| 25.6 36.6] 168] 15.8| 878) 10.20 
Aug.---| 268| 360] 163] 161) 907} 10.39 
Sept....| 30.3 | 37.2 16.3 17.5 9. 36 11.10 
1 Nov. 15 price. Average of 12 monthly prices not 
available prior to 1934. 1940 average of 12 monthly 


prices is 14.0 cents. 
Division of Statistical and Historical Research, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to sub- 
mit some figures in reference to labor. I 
have not tried to incorporate herein wages 
for very many types of work. I made a writ- 
ten request to the Department of Labor to 
submit to me figures from one or two lines 
of trade that would be significant of the 
wage trend, so that a comparison might be 
made between the last World War period 
and the present time. The Department of 
Labor has submitted to me comparisons of 
wages in the printing trades and in the build- 
ing trades for these two periods of expansion. 
They are herewith submitted to the commit- 
tee: 


Average union wage rates 
PRINTING TRADES 











1917 1918 1919 1941 
All printing trades_...... $0. 471 |$0. 512 |$0. 626 | $1. 209 
Book and job........ 433 | .479! .590| 1.137 
725 | 1,342 


Newspaper.......... . 574 | - 602 | 








It occurs to me that the objective of gov- 
ernment in a situation like this 
to establish and maintain a just 
ratio between agriculture, labor, and indus- 

The Federal Government has no righ 


advantage of any single group. 
should strive for an equal balance of eco- 
nomic opportunity for all groups. 

It would be well for this committee to 
judicial notice of the fact that the American 
farmer has been unjustly treated in many 
ways. Our good-neighbor policy with its 
trade agreements with Central and South 


E 


ers to foreign farmers. Imports of farm prod- 
ucts continue to pour into the country in 
ever-increasing amounts. 

As a group, the farmers will pay a greater 
share of the tax burden of our Federal Gov- 
ernment than any other group. It is ele- 
mentary that business and industry must 
pass taxes on to the consumer. In the ulti- 
mate analysis the rank and file of the people 
of America pay the taxes. In this passing-on 
process that occurs when we levy taxes, every- 
one who can raise the price of his articles or 
his services does so. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers must charge more. Labor demands 
more wages and gets them. 

How about the American farmer? He has 
to pay all of these increased costs that come 
by reason of our tax program. He pays more 
for his farm machinery, his shoes, his over- 
alls, his shirts, his gloves, his furniture, his 
freight, his gasoline, his medicine, and every- 


_ thing that he buys. You never heard of a 


farmer passing on any of these added costs 
to anyone else. He can’t go to the grain 
elevator and demand more money for his 
products because he has to pay more for 
the things he buys. He can’t go to the live- 
stock market and demand a few cents more 
for his cattle and his hogs. It just doesn’t 
work that way. The farmer takes what he 
can get. He assumes all of the increased 
costs of things and passes on no part of the 
increased costs to the next fellow. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that whatever is done 
in regard to reporting out a price-control 
bill will be done after you have pondered 
well the case of the 30,000,000 American people 
who are engaged in farming. 
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ASSOCIATION 





Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I have 
this date introduced a bill to extend the 
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provisions of section 602 (a) of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
to officers and enlisted men on aciive 


1941, Public, No. 213, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, approved August 18, 1941, coy- 
ering those ordered to active military 
service under Public Resolution No. 96, 
and those inducted under the Selective 
Service and Training Act of 1940. 

The personnel of the Navy who will 
bear the brunt of a shooting action on the 
high seas are not covered in the provi- 
sions of the Service Extension Act of 1941, 
and should not be denied, as many now 
are, the life-insurance protection afforded 
by the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940. 

In this connection I include in these 
remarks the following exchange of letters 
between the national secretary of the 
Fleet Reserve. Association, and the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, as pub- 
lished in the June 1941 issue of Naval 
Affairs, the official publication of the 
Fleet Reserve Association. 


[From Naval Affairs of June 1941] 
NATIONAL LIFE-INSURANCE REJECTIONS 


The national secretary directed the fcllow- 
ing letter to General Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, under date of April 21, 
1941: 

“A serious situation has developed in the 
administration of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, whereby officers and 
enlisted men who were in active service on 
October 8, 1940, are being denied life-insur- 
ance protection under the rigid interpreta- 
tion being placed on the words ‘good health’ 
as contained in the act. 

“Having received a score of letters on this 
subject, from rejected applicants, pointing 
out that the Insurance Division is hewing 
to the line and rejecting applications right 
and left from the old-timers of the service, 
I feel that the time has come to request a 
more liberal interpretation of what consti- 
tutes ‘good health’ for purposes of this act. 

“Many of our people who were ordered to 
active duty in the later years of their life 
cannot be expected to measure up physically 
to the youngsters—yet, it is the oldsters with 
families who need this protection more so 
than the youngsters. For example, a heart 
rate a few beats above normal apparently 
results in insurance rejection. Yet, if these 
rejected applicants had received their orders 
to active duty after October 8, 1940, instead 
of before, there would be no question as to 
what constitutes ‘good health.’ 

“You are vested with authority to admin- 
ister this act, subject to the general direction 
of the President. I hesitate to bother the 
President with so trivial a_matter as the ad- 
ministration of this act, yet it is not so trivial 
to the men whose applications have been re- 
jected, nor to their families, who need the 
protection which the Congress intended they 
should have. 

“The time seems not far distant when the 
Navy may convoy merchant vessels, subject- 
ing the officers and enlisted men of the per- 
manent establishment to the hazards of the 
day. The ones who will bear the brunt are 
those who were in the active service on Octo- 
ber 8, 1940, not the raw recruits who came 
in after that date. Thus the old-timers again 
get it in the neck through the narrow inwr- 
pretations that have been made as to what 
constitutes ‘good health.’ Would it not ke 
more equitable to say that the yardstick of 
‘good health’ shall be the determination of 
the head of department that the officer or 








tes 
. ‘Under such conditions, is it fair to 
permit one man to provide protection for his 


protection who were on active duty on the 
date of of the National Life Insur- 
ance Act, groups being subjected to the 
same hazards? .- 

“Apparently no one seems to be concerned 
over this vital problem. Even the Navy De- 
partment has gone on record as saying: “The 
Navy Department cannot undertake to influ- 
ence the Veterans’ Administration in its de- 
termination of a matter assigned to it by law.’ 
Since such is the case, it becomes the duty 
of the Fleet Reserve Association to bring 
these facts to the attention of the Adminis- 
trator, with an earnest request that the issue 
be clarified by appropriate regulation, or to 
recommend to Congress a modification of the 
act to provide insurance protection for all 
who are found physically qualified and are 
required to serve in the armed forces during 
a limited national emergency, a full national 
emergency, or in the event of war.” 

The following is a reply from Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
dated April 30. 1941, which is self-explana- 
tory: 
“I have your letter of April 21, 1941, in 
which you refer to the fact that in many 
instances officers and enlisted men who were 
in the active service on October 8, 1940, are 
being found unacceptable for national service 
life insurance for the reason that they do 
not meet the requirements of administra- 
tion regulations defining ‘good health.’ 

“In considering this subject, it must be 
borne in mind that the purpose of granting 
the privilege of appiying for life insurance 
was not to provide an additional gratuity as 
such but rather to restore insurability lost 
because of military and naval service, and as 
persons not in good health are not generally 
insurable under standard conditions, it fol- 
lows that they do not initially possess a nor- 
mal insurability to lose and, therefore, it is 
not believed that the Administration would 
be warranted in altering the definition of 
‘good health’ to cover the class of persons 
to whom you refer, that is, those who, though 
found fit for active duty in the military and 
naval forces and who are doing duty, cannot 
actually establish that they are in the condi- 
tion of health which makes their applications 
acceptable. It is to be further remembered 
that national service life insurance is on a 
mutual basis, and while the Government acts 
in the role of trustee, the beneficial interest 
in the fund rests in the policyhoiders and to 
grant special favor to one group would be 
detrimental to the interests cf and at the 
expense of the other policyholders. 

“It is also important to consider in con- 
nection with the group discussed that all 
who entered on active duty on or before 
October 8, 1940, had an opportunity to apply 
for United States Government life insurance 
under section 300, World War Veterans’ Act, 
as amended. Any such application would 
have been appreved if made before October 
8, 1910. 

“As you may know, many retired cficers 
were and are being recalled and placed on 
active duty even though formerly retired for 
disability, and in some instances, according 
to the records of the Veterans’ Administra- 
ion, were receiving permanent -and total 
disability insurance benefits under United 
States Government life-insurance contracts. 
1 do not feel that it could be successfully 
ergued that such persons are in ‘gocd health’ 
even though by reason of long years cf ex- 
perience and training in the military fields 
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they may be extremely valuable to the various 
services at this time. 

“Also, as you know, policies issued under 
the National Service Life Insurance Act pro- 
vide for waiver of payment of premiums in 
the event claim is made and it is established 


that a policyholder suffers from a continuous~ 


total disability for a period of 6 months or 
more prior to attaining the age of 60 years. 
This, of course; constitutes an extra hazard 
assumed at the time the policy is issued, and 
since section 605-A of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act establishes a permanent 
trust fund into which shall be deposited all 
Premiums which, together with interest 
earned thereon, shall be available for the pay- 
ment of liabilities under such insurance, 
including the payment of dividends and re- 
funds of unearned premiums, it is obvious 
that the administration, in the interest of all 
policyholders, must insist upon issuing this 
form of insurance only to applicants who are 
in gocd health. 

“For the reasons set forth above, it is not 
felt that the Administration has the author- 
ity under the law to alter the definition of 
‘good health’ now in use and which was 
known to the Congress at the time of the 
enactment of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act. The matter of further amendment 
to the law to cover the class of person referred 
to in your letter is, of course, for the Congress 
to determine.” 





The St. Lawrence Project 
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SPEECH OF HON. A. A. BERLE, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am more than glad to have the 
privilege of including the following speech 
of the Honorable A. A. Berle, Jr., over 
station WMCA, New York City, Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1941: 


Last spring, as you know, the President 
caused to be negotiated an agreement for 
the building of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power development. The effect of that agree- 
ment will be to connect the Great Lakes with 
the sea, and to harness the ever-flowing water 
cf the St. Lawrence so that it will produce 
more than 2,000,000 horsepower of electricity 
every year. 

The agreement has been favorably reported 
by the appropriate committee of the Congress. 
The necessary law will shortly be before the 
Congress for a vote. 

During the 6 months of discussion which 
have passed we have heard short-sighted op- 
ponents make many loose statements. The 
course of events has answered practicaily 
every one. 

It was said that we never would need this 
huge amount of additional power. The exist- 
ing electric plants could take care of all that 
was needed. But as month after month has 
gone by the country knows that there is 
not enough electric power to do the mighty 
work of defense and rearmament in which 
we are forced to engage. The Federal Power 
Commission already reports up-State New 
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York industries are endeavoring to find ways 
of withdrawing power, even from New York 
City, so as to keep the industrial plants 
. You have to remember that unit 
after unit of new factories are being put 
into commission. All of these require more 
electricity. . 
are dull, but they tell the story. 
On July 1, last, we were using all the electric 
power we had, 

Besides that we had ordered nearly 8,000,000 
of kilowatt capacity to be constructed for 
the defense plants. 

Even with this addition we were nearly 
14,000,000 kilowatts short of the total amount 
needed. 

Many of the defense plants in construction 
or planned are to be built in the State of 
New York. Unless they can be assured of 
electricity they have to be put somewhere 
else. Without the St. Lawrence power New 
York alone will be short 1,214,000 kilowatts. 

Last spring we had a gocd working idea 
that we would need more power, Today we 
know it by actual experience. 

It was said that we could get the power 
more quickly by using coal and letting the 
water power go to waste. But a Federal 
Power Commission study on that shows that 
we shall need all of the electricity made from 
coal that we can get, in addition to the water 
power. It is not a question of having St. 
Lawrence power or power generated from coal. 
We shall need both. 

A second claim was made that the war 
would be over this year and that it was 
foolish to prepare for 2 or 3 years ahead. 

Well, the summer is over, and the war is 
obviously nowhere near its end. Already the 
experts are beginning to figure out the prob- 
lems of next year’s campaign. European wars 
have not infrequently lasted 10 or 15 years, 
and no responsible man would be prepared to 
bet the safety cf the United States on the 
chance that this one will end quickly. 

A third and, as it seems to me, very short- 
sighted argument came from one section of 
the country. It was said that if you have 
St. Lawrence power, you might cut into the 
market for soft coal. Coal miners especially 
were asked to oppose the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power in order to make additional work 
for the coal mines. 

But today we have learned that the bigger 
the market for power, the greater the con- 
sumption of coal. One of the great reser- 
voirs of water power is, of course, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Yet, in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area the effect of putting in 
electric power was to cause that area to use 
& million tons more of coal in 1940 than that 
area used in 1933, before the Tennessee Valley 
began stimulating industry with electricity. 

The St. Lawrence project does not displace 
coal consumption. Instead, it adds directly 
to the use and consumption of coal. 

Finally it was said that the St. Lawrence 
was not needed for defense at all. I will con- 
cede gladly that the St. Lawrence waterway 
and electricity will be useful in peace as well 
as in war. That is, of course, an advantage. 
But we have now the word of every responsi- 
ble official charged with the national defense 
that the St. Lawrence is an important link in 
the defense machinery of the country. Sec- 
retary of War Stimson has urged it and so 
has Secretary of the Navy Knox. The United 
States Army engineers have urged it and so 
has the Maritime Commission, which must 
deal with the problems of civilian shipping. 

Locked behind the falls of the St. Lawrence 
are huge resources of industry and shipping. 
One-quarter of the United States is behind 
that barrier, seeking an outlet to the sea. 
And our chief line of defense must be on the 
sea, as the tide of world conquest moves off 
the continent of Europe and into the Atlan- 
tic. We have no right to keep this huge re- 
source locked up. It should have been made 
available years ago. There is no excuse for 
not bringing it into action now. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 16 I introduced a bill, indexed 
and numbered as H. R. 5852, to amend 
section 2888 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, pertaining to the production of 
alcohol for national defense. This action 
was taken as a result of a careful study 
of applicable laws and after taking coun- 
sel with authorities on the subject. If 
the amendment proposed by me is en- 
acted into law, that section will read as 
follows: 

Sec. 2888. Under such regulations as the 
Commissioner, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary, may prescribe, alcohol or other dis- 
tilled spirits of a proof strength of not less 
than 180° intended for export free of tax may 
be drawn from receiving cisterns at any dis- 
tillery or from storage tanks in any internal- 
revenue bonded warehouse, for transfer to 
tanks or tank cars for export from the United 
States, and all provisions of law relating to 
the exportation of distilled spirits not incon- 
sistent herewith, shall apply to spirits re- 
moved for export under the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That in furtherance of na- 
tional defense such alcohol or other distilled 
spirits of a proof strength of no* less than 
180° may also be withdrawn free of tax from 
receiving cisterns at any registered distillery, 
or from storage tanks in any internal-rev- 
enue bonded warehouse, for transfer in tanks, 
tanks cars, or other approved containers, or 
by pipe line, for use of the United States, or 
any governmental agency thereof. 


Thus our Government and its agencies 
would be able to obtain their maximum 
needs and requirements of alcohol or 
other high-proof spirits for national de- 
fense from all sources without impairing 
the integrity of the present statutory dis- 
tinction between industrial alcohol and 
beverage spirits which has been main- 
tained for many years and which the 
chemical industry is desirous of preserv- 
ing. This is indicated by advices that 
have come to me and other members of 
the Ways and Means Committee from 
manufacturing chemists’ associations, 
scientific societies, trade publications, 
and other factors in the arts and indus- 
tries. In that regard it will suffice if 
I here read a telegram which was re- 
ceived by me under date of October 
14 from Warren N. Watson, secretary 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion of the United States; a letter dated 
October 20 which Martin H. Ittner, 
chairman of the committee on industrial 
alcohol cf the American Chemical So- 
ciety wrote to the gentleman from North 
Carolina, Chairman Dovcuton of the 
Committee on Ways and Means; and a 
telegram dated October 18 which was 
sent to me by Ernest T. Trigg, president, 


National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Asso- 


ciation: 
Ocrozer 14, 1941. 
Hon. B. W. Grarrarrt, 
Ways and Means Committee, 


by the enactment of title III of the National 
Prohibition Act of 1918 and is now designated 
as subchapter C of chapter 26 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The object of this law was 
te insure an ample supply of industrial al- 
cohol to the chemical industry and to pro- 


registered distilleries manufacturing beverage 
spirits may withdraw such spirits at 190 de- 
grees proof for export, and we urge that 
instead of changing the basic features of the 
present law the amendment proposed by H. R. 
5811 be changed to read as follows: 

“Section 2888, Internal Revenue Code, is 
hereby amended by adding, at the end there- 
of, the following: 

“ ‘Provided, That in furtherance of national 
defense such alcohol or other distilled spirits 
of a proof strength of not less than 180 de- 
grees may also be withdrawn free of tax from 
receiving cisterns at any registered distillery 
or from storage tanks in any internal revenue 
bonded warehouse for transfer to tanks, tank 
cars, or other approved containers, or by pipe 
line, for use of the United States or any 
agency thereof.’” 

Warren N. Watson, 
Secretary, Manufacturing Chemists 
Association of the United States. 


Jersry Ciry, N. J., October 20, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sirk: In the interest of the chemical 
industry of the United States, and in order 
to insure the provisions of law which main- 
tain a clear demarcation between industrial 
alcohol for the use of the chemical industry 
and distilled spirits for beverage purposes, 
it is believed to be highly desirable that your 
committee recommend the passage of H. R. 
5852 in preference to H. R. 5811. 


Chairman, Committee on Industrial 
Alcohol, American Chemical Society. 


-_— 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 18, 1941. 
Hon. BerTranp W. GEARHART, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Association, representing an industry which 
is one of the largest users of industrial alco- 
hol, subscribes to the views of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association of the United 
States, expressed in their communication to 
members of the Ways and Means Committee 
on October 14 and urges the adoption of 
H. R. 5852, introduced by Representative 
GEaRHART on October 16. 

Ernest T. Trica, 
President, National Paint, Varnish, 
and Lacquer Association. 


Mr. Speaker, with all respect to my 
distinguished colleague from _[Iilinois, 
Representative Dirksen, who introduced 
a bill—H. R. 5811—which would deal with 
this subject, I am of the firm opinion 
that in the present emergency it is neither 
necessary nor advisable to go to the ex- 
tremes which his measure reflects. The 
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objectives which he has in mind, lauda- 
ble in themselves, can be attained by 
means far less drastic. The legislation 
which I have introduced—H. R. 5852— 
points the way. 

In order that there may be a better 
understanding and appreciation of the 
growing importance of the industrial al- 
cohol industry and of the necessity of 
dealing with it separately and intelli- 
gently, it is appropriate that I, at this 
point, draw attention to and quote from 
an article entitled “Three Decades of 
Industrial Alcohol—What of the Fu- 
ture?”’,. published in the December 10, 
1937, issue of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, the official organ of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society: 


The average person does not realize that 
industrial alcohol includes both ethyl and 
denatured alcohol. Prior to title III of the 
National Prohibition Act (October 28, 1919), 
ethyl alcohol, as such, was, under the law, 
produced in the same plant or distillery as 
other classes of spirits. All belonged to the 
same family in the production of spirits and 
the product did not take on the name “as 
known to the trade” until withdrawn from 
the cisterns. Although the essential uses of 
alcohol were in a measure recognized in the 
policy adopted of tax-free withdrawals for 
certain purposes and under certain condi- 
tions, such withdrawals were not regarded as 
industriai in the sense contemplated under 
the policy of denaturation instituted by the 
Federal Government under the original De- 
natured Alcohol Act. Although the legiti- 
mate uses of alcohol for industrial and non- 
beverage purposes were conceded, it continued 
to be taxed as a luxury and not as a necessity. 

Relief from this tax burden became im- 
perative if alcohol was to respond to the call 
of science and industry. The treatment ac- 
corded it by foreign countries, especially in 
Germany and England, was viewed with con- 
cern and approbation. The country was on 
the threshold of a great economic upheaval. 
Industrial engineers, physicists, and chemists 
were startling the world with their discover- 
ies and the importance of ethyl alcohol as a 
chemical raw material could no longer be 
neglected. The solution was found in the 
policy of denaturation then adopted, or al- 
lowing the alcohol to be withdrawn free of 
tax “for use in the arts and industries, and 
for fuel, light, and power, provided said alco- 
hol shall have been mixed ¢. ¢. with 
methyl alcohol or other denaturing material 
or materials, or admixtures of the same, suit- 
able to the use for which the alcohol is with- 
drawn, but which destroys its character as a 
beverage and renders it unfit for liquid 
medicinal purposes.” 

The adoption of this additional tax-free 
withdrawal privilege by the Congress was a 
great achievement, but much work remained 
to be done. It became necessary for the then 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, John G. 
Capers, to whom the great responsibility of 
carrying forward the new policy was dele- 
gated and to whom its success may be justly 
attributed, so to regulate the production 
and distribution of the new commodity as 
to insure the revenue and further the worthy 
objects intended by the statute. This was no 
easy task in view of the competition of other 
interests affected, the reluctance of manu- 
facturers to subject themselves to the re- 
strictions imposed, and the skepticism mani- 
fested by the “dry” sentiment then gaining 
such headway. It is somewhat amusing, at 
this late date, to consider fuel, light, and 
power in the days before the automobile, the 
electric light bulb, and high-power lines 
spanning the country in every direction, but 
the contribution which industrial alcohol 
has made even in these fields will be ac- 
knowledged. 








Likewise, the arts and industries which in- 
dustrial alcohol has served may be reflected 
by the early formulas approved for the spe- 
cific authorized (report of Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 1907, p. 4): 

(a) Shellac varnish, photographic dry 
plates, embalming fluid, heliotropin, lacquers 
from soluble cotton, resin of podophyllum, 
and similar products, manufacture of ther- 
mometer and barometer tubes. 

(b) Celluloid, pyralin, and similar products. 

(c) Transparent soap. 

(d) Smoking and chewing tobacco. 

(e) Photoengravings. 

(f) Fulminate of mercury. 

(g) Watches. 

(h) Sulphonmethane. 

(i) Purification of rubber. 

(j) Pastes and varnish from soluble cotton. 

(k) Photographic collodion. 

(1) Imitation leather. 

(m) Sulfuric ether, acetic ether. 

(n) Ethyl chloride. 

(o) Surgical ligatures. 

(p) Filaments for incandescent lamps. 

(q) Silverware and bronze. 

During the summer of 1908, Commissioner 
Capers, accompanied by Chief Chemist 
Crampton of the Bureau, made a trip to Eu- 
rope to obtain more complete information 
concerning the character and operation of 
laws relating to the tax-free use of alcohol for 
industrial p . On his return he stated 
(Commissioner of Internal Revenue’s Report, 
1908, p. 10) “that the results obtained en- 
tirely justified the time devoted to it 

* ©* and that no possible ground exists 
for the assumption, which still prevails to 
some extent, that the slow development of 
the movement in this country is due to an 
unduly rigid official control over the produc- 
tion and sale of denatured alcohol.” The 
close cooperation of the industry with the 
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Commissioner and his staff established a 
foundation which has survived to this day, 
and present operations are a tribute to the 
precautions originally taken to insure the 
interests of the Government and promote 
the welfare of the industry. 

Under the original act of 1906 the de- 
naturation of alcohol was confined to “de- 
naturing bonded warehouses” located and set 
apart on the distillery premises. By the sup- 
plemental act of March 2, 1907, provision 
was made for the establishment of “central 
denaturing bonded warehouses” and for the 
transfer of alcohol thereto in packages, 
tanks, and tank cars; also for the use of tax- 
free alcohol, “when suitably denatured,” in 
the manufacture of ether and chloroform and 
other definite chemical substances. Under 
paragraph N, subsection 2, section 4, of the 
Tariff Act, approved October 3, 1913, in order 
to promote the use of farm materials in the 
production of dematured alcohol, any farmer, 
fruit grower, or associations thereof, or any 
other persons, were authorized to manufac- 
ture alcohol free of tax for denaturation out 
of the products of farms, fruit orchards, or 
any other materials, on condition that such 
alcohol be conveyed from the still to central 
denaturing plants. The hopes and expecta- 
tions anticipated here did not materialize 
because the low price of denatured alcohol 
did not warrant the use of such materials at 
that time. 

The manner in which tax-free denatured 
alcohol was received and utilized by the arts 
and industries and the growing success of 
the new governmental policy is forcibly illus- 
trated by the following schedule which has 
been condensed to cover only the early years 
of denaturation (1907-09); the World War 
years (1917-18); the first year of prohibition 
(1920); the first year following repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment (1934); and the cur- 
rent year (1937): 


Denatured alcohol 








[Wine gallons] 

Dena- 

turing Total pro- | Completely | Specially de- — A.used 

plants duction denatured natured f oo? 

operated acturers 
Foss > al ended June 30— 
pi pedineeiendainniahaporeteanpanonn ns 8 1, 780, 276 1, 397, 861 382, 415 400, 000 

1908 b cdeninibnoonseesedsapacccodpoctnpheoe 12 3, 321, 452 Sas 122 1, 509, 329 1, 300, 000 
TODS incbulinbiecsdcaccthaseccactcdwodeessy 12 4, 556, 419 2, 370 , 840 2, 185, 579 3, 000, 000 
RN UR Eek Snslbcntddpentvoesendhia ust 44 55, 679, 598 10, 508, 919 45, 170, 678 71, 336, 524 
tb tah duititilinine tqndcudmuatoneeesmne tinge 49 50, 163, 016 10, 328, 455 39, 834, 561 68, 803, 050 
Picea thaidiiaiiniheet>aukenecngnqnente 52 28, 836, 350 13, 528, - 15, 307, 947 22, 260, 649 
THU Setidcka paths owscdddasecocdbesecas 41 82, 241, 403 27, 174, 311 55, 067, 092 96, 302, 843 
NET dca adbibiguediancnecabdibecedissadsbied 45 | 102, 217, 036 22, 143, 363 80, 073, 673 139, 000, 000 


1 Where increased uses exceed production the differences indicate alcoho] recovered and reused in manufacturing 


processes, 


Space will not permit of here including 
the multifarious uses of industrial alcohol. 
They were, however, set forth in breezy 
fashion for public information in a 50-page 
booklet issued by the United States Treasury 
Department June 30, 1932, entitled “The 
Uses of Alcohol as an Essential Chemical in 
the Arts, Sciences, and Industries.” The 
concluding paragraph of that official publi- 
cation reads: 

“Alcohol is with us from the cradle to the 
grave, in the baby’s rattle and the embalmer’s 
fluid. One of the great romances of modern 
industry is the story of industrial-alcohol 
manufacture and its application to thousands 
of comforts and utilities that enter into the 
fabric of our commercial and social life.” 

During the World War industrial alcohol 
Was recognized as one of the key industries 
by the Government, because from it were 
made smokeless powder and other munitions, 
poison gases, hospital supplies, and many 
other necessities of war, including acetone 
varnishes, which rendered airplane wings and 
surfaces impervious to fire. In fact, so vital 
was industrial alcohol to the allied cause that 
every plant producing it was regarded as @ 


potential arsenal and Congress relaxed every 
restriction to increase and expedite its manu- 
facture and facilitate its distribution and use. 

The crucial test for industrial alcohol came 
with the adoption of the eighteenth amenad- 
ment, prohibiting the manufacture, sale, 
use, etc., of intoxicating liquors for bever- 
age purposes. There was no escape from 
classifying alcohol as an intoxicating liquor, 
but its industrial uses had become too deeply 
entrenched in the industrial welfare of the 
country to be cverthrown by the cataclysm 
of national prohibition. termined that 
the gain already accomplished should not be 
ruined under the new policy demanded by 
the people and that the industrial and all 
lawful uses of alcohol be preServed at all 
cost, Congress rallied to the experiences of 
the past and placed the Government square- 
ly behind, not only the production of ethyl 
alcohol for industrial and all other lawful 
purposes, but also the promotion of its dis- 
tribution and use. Anticipating the threat- 
ened dangers involved and emphasizing a de- 
termination to lift alcohol out of the unfair 
incriminations held against it, Congress made 
title III a part of the National Prohibition 
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Act, entitled it “Industrial Alcohol,” and 
proviced that it take effect immediately on 
passage of that act, 2 months and 19 days 
before title II of the act relating to the pre- 
hibition of intoxicating beverages became 
effective. Not only were the promotion poli- 
cies previously established reaffirmed, but all 
doubts as to the intention of Congress re- 
garding the status of industrial alcohol were 
dispelled in the following language of section 
13 of title III, as follows: 

“Sec.13. The Commissioner shall from 
time to time issue regulations respecting the 
establishment, bonding, and operation of in- 
dustrial-alcohol plants, denaturing plants, 
and bonded warehouses authorized herein, 
and the distribution, sale, export, and use of 
alcohol which may be necessary, advisable, 
or proper, to secure the revenue, to prevent 
diversion of the alcohol to illegal uses, and 
to place the nonbeverage alcohol industry 
and other industries using such alcohol as a 
chemical raw material or for other lawful 
Purpose upon the highest possible plane of 
scientific and commercial efficiency consist- 
ent with the interests of the Government, 
and which shall insure an ample supply of 
such alcohol and promote its use in scien- 
tific research and the development of fuels, 
dyes, and other lawful products.” 


Mr. Speaker, title III of the National 
Prohibition Act, strengthened by the 
Liquor Law Repeal and Enforcement Act 
of August 27, 1935, and so forth, is now 
designated as subchapter C of ‘chapter 
26 of the Internal Revenue Code. That 
statutory set-up for industrial alcohol, 
as distinguished from laws relative to 
beverage spirits, has operated satisfac- 
torily. Under it industrial-alcohol plants 
are employing every possible facility to 
meet the defense needs of the country. 
There is no reason why it should be dis- 
turbed. My bill, H. R. 5852, merely ex- 
tends section 2888 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to meet the exigent needs of 
national defense without affecting the 
industrial-alcohol statutes. 

Of course, sight must not be lost of the 
fact that registered distilleries may now, 
under regulations of the Treasury De- 
partment, be readily converted into and 
operated as industrial-alcohol plants for 
the production of alcohol for any lawfvl 
purpose. This procedure is covered by 
Regulations 4, article XXX, and by 
Treasury Decision 5085, approved Oc- 
tober 9, 1941, but not released until 
October 11, 1941, the day after the intro- 
duction of Representative DirxseEn’s bill, 
H. R. 5811, to which I have already re- 
ferred. Officials consulted in the Alcohol 
Tax Unit of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue state that a properly equipped reg- 
istered distillery can now change over 
under existing law and regulations into 
an industrial-alcohol plant within an 
hour, if necessary. 

“In time of war every alcohol plant is 
a veritable arsenal.” That was the lan- 
guage used by Commissioner James M. 
Doran in an Official pronouncement is- 
sued by his Bureau of Industrial Alcohol 
on June 30, 1932. Nearly a quarter of a 
century before, to be exact, on October 
3, 1908—6 years before the outbreak of 
the World War—Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue John G. Capers wrote an 
article for Harper’s Weekly in which he 
anticipated that which Commissioner 
Doran later chserved. He said: 

We cannot hope to attain the full devel- 
opment or success in the production of 
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denatured alcohol which is peculiar to Ger- 
many—and for several reasons. In the first 
place, denatured alcohol is a matter of 
nearly as much concern to the Empire as its 
army or navy. In fact, the elder 
inaugurated the industry for the 

purpose of having a source of light, heat, and 
power within the German Empire independ- 
ent of the petroleum products, of which Ger- 
many has none. The wise old Emperor, real- 
izing that some day his Empire might be 
forced, in time of war, to be self-dependent 
and resourceful within its own borders, de- 
termined to be independent of petroleum 
products, all of which were and still are 
shipped into Germany from other countries, 
and an elaborate paternal system was in- 
augurated to insure, as the Government’s al- 
ternate safety source of light, heat, and 
power, the alcohol which could be produced 
from the German potato—now so carefully 
cultivated for that purpose, as it has been 
for nearly 40 years. 


I have spoken of the American Chem- 
ical Society’s article on industrial alcohol 
which appeared in its Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry of December 10, 
1937. In connection with that article, 
the following editorial comment was 
made by Dr. Harrison E. Howe, the emi- 
nent chemist and editor of that period- 
ical, who now occupies an important 
advisory position in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management: 

The editor is indebted for the information 
contained in this discussion to James P. 
McGovern, general counsel of the Industrial 
Alcohol Institute, Inc. Captain McGovern 
is one of the few men still active in the in- 
dustry who have been through the various 
changes discussed in this article. Beginning 
With the passage of the original Denatured 
Alcohol Act of 1906, he has been found con- 
sistently supporting the policies and prin- 
ciples which have clearly differentiated the 
use of the chemical alcohol in industry from 
the beverage use of various “spirits” and on 
many occasions has contributed substantially 
to enable this chemical to achieve its present 
status under the law and in commerce. The 
industrial-alcohol statute, known as title ITI 
of the National Prchibition Act, was conceived 
by him. Adopted by the Congress, it sur- 
vived repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
and, in strengthened form, continues in full 
force and effect as an outstanding example 
of meritorious legislation. 


Because he is an acknowledged author- 
ity on the subject with which the legisla- 
tion would deal, I sought the views of 
Captain McGovern before introducing 
H. R. 5852. As a prominent member of 
the New York and District of Columbia 
bars, he has in his practice made chem- 
ical operations a specialty for over 40 
years. He began writing on the uses and 
benefits of tax-free industrial alcohol in 
foreign countries as early as 1900. Col- 
laborating closely with governmental and 
commercial interests in connection with 
the enactment of the first denatured- 
alcohol law in this country, the act of 
June 7, 1906, he has exercised great influ- 
ence in the development of our statutory 
law which relates to nonbeverage alcohol. 
The lead-off article in Harper’s Weekly of 
October 3, 1908, anent that legislation 
was written by him. 

Since that period Captain McGovern 
has represented one branch or another of 
the chemical industry in matters relating 
to the manufacture, distribution, sale and 
use of alcohol. He served as general 
counsel of the Industrial Alcohol Institute 


Department 
appointed him as a delegate to the nine- 
teenth International Congress Against 
Alcoholism, held at Antwerp, Belgium, 
on August 23, 1928, where he read a 
learned paper on the importance to na- 
tional welfare of the nonbeverage uses 

of the chemical alcohol. He is the oth 
of Alcohol Under State Liquor Laws, pub- 
lished in 1934, a second edition of which 
was brought out in 1936. 

It is gratifying to have Captain Mc- 
Govern tell me that he is at the disposal 
of any congressional committee that may 
wish to hear him in connection with the 
general subject. In view of the out- 
Standing position which he has always 
held in governmental and commercial 
circles relative to the production and 
uses of alcohol for industrial 
and the prestige which the knowledge of 
his support of the legislation I have pro- 
posed will bring to the bill which I have 
introduced, I know of no better way of 
concluding my instant remarks than to 
quote a paragraph which he wrote for the 
bulletin of December 28, 1939 of the In- 
dustrial Alcohol Institute: 

To deny that serious and important prob- 
lems confront the industry would be a grave 
mistake. There must be a revival of in- 
terest in the common welfare, a closer co- 
ordination of effort, and an unselfish desire 
to serve. The demands call for the exercise 
of a peculiar patriotic duty, lifted out of the 
complications of competitive business, to the 
end that the great chemical industries oper- 
ating in every nook and corner of the land 
may be protected, fostered, and preserved 
against unfair imputations and unwarranted 
burdens. There is a job to be done. A call 
for volunteers has been sounded. Industrial 
alcohol must be maintained. 


Mr. Speaker, the enactment of H. R. 
5852 will do much not only to maintain 
but to advance and extend the now fast 
growing industrial alcohol industry of cur 
country. It ought to receive the favor- 
able consideration of the Congress and 
the country. I hope it will. 
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Wuat Dogs PAN-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP MEAN? 
(By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt) 


THE FIRST LADY PRESENTS THE HUMAN, PERSONAL 
SIDE OF A PROBLEM NEVER SO IMPORTANT AS 
NOW 


It seems to me that pan-American rela- 
tionships divide themselves broadly along 
three lines. 


First, there are the political relationships 
which represent the policies conceived and 
carried out by the various governments. Here 
we have an impressive record. 

The hemisphere began to work for pan- 
Americanism in 1826, when the great libera- 
tor, Simon Bolivar, called the first meeting 
of American States. It was the birth of one 
of the greatest experiments in international 
relationships that the world has seen. In 
its 115 years of life it has progressed from a 
dream to a reality. 

The First International Conference of 
American States was held at Washington 
for promotion of inter-American trade and 
furtherance of through arbitration. 

In 1890, the basis for the Pan American 
Union was provided for in the Commercial 
Bureau of the American Republics. The 
Union was formally christened and its build- 
ing dedicated in 1910. 

In 1901-02, the second conference of 
American republics was held in Mexico City. 
The main topic of discussion was the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes, in 
line with which was the adherence given by 
the delegations to the Hague Convention. 

In 1906, the third international conference 
met at Rio de Janeiro, which again dealt 
with the problems of international arbitra- 
tion and the matter of collection of public 
debts by force. This was a delicate matter 
which we had not in the past handled wisely 
or tactfully. Our attitude of taking respon- 
sibility alone has now changed, and we now 
propose to share it with our neighbors. This 
meant great reassurances to such nations 
as had doubted motives and feared aggres- 
sion on our part as a threat to their inde- 
pendence. 

Between 1910 and 1928, the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth international conferences took 
place, and were concerned primarily with 
economic and cultural matters; and finally, 
in 1928-29, the Pan-American Conference on 
Conciliation and Arbitration met at Wash- 
ington. It adopted a convention providing 
for conciliation of disputes and a general 
treaty of inter-American arbitration, which 
was another real step forward in gaining 
mutual confidence. 

In 1933 President Roosevelt conceived and 
enunciated the good-neighbor policy, and the 
seventh international conference was held 
at Montevideo. 

A nonintervention resolution which was 
embodied in the convention was ratified by 
the United States Senate June 14, 1934. 

In 1936 the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace was held at Buenos 
Aires. Provisions were made for settlement 
of disputes by consultation, arbitration, etc., 
and for Pan-American consultation in the 
event of an international war outside of 
America. 

In 1938 the eighth international confer- 
ence was held at Lima. The Declaration of 
Lima provided machinery for consultation in 
the event of a threat from outside the hem- 
isphere. 

In 1939 the Conference of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs met at Panama to agree on 
common measures with regard to defense of 
their neutrality, in accordance with the Dec- 
laration of Lima; and in 1940, the Confer- 
ence of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs met at 
Habana to deal with special problems after 
the fall of the Low Countries and France. 

The Habana Declaration, forbidding trans- 
fer of European colonies to non-American 
powers, provided for an Inter-American Com- 
mission of Territorial Administrations in case 
the occupation of any colonies became neces- 
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This collaboration is the final step In 
confidence. 
During the past few years our Government 


situation in Europe and in the Far East. 

The third division is the division of cul- 
tural relations. This, I think, in a broad 
way can be described as the knowledge and 
understanding which people acquire and de- 
velop about each other. Language and lit- 
erature and the arts are all involved in a 
real knowledge and appreciation of groups of 
people for each other. In the long run this 
is, perhaps, the most important point in the 
intercourse and development of our relation- 
ships, because both political and economic 
matters will follow the trend of cultural un- 
derstanding between the people themselves. 

It is all very well for our Government to 
enunciate the good-neighbor policy, which is 
an excellent framework within which the 
people of our Nation as a whole may think 
out the methods by which they are going to 
find a sympathetic basis for work and play. 
They must have, however, a reciprocal appre- 
ciation of each other’s qualities as human 
beings if a real understanding is to exist 
among nations. Unless the people take hold, 
the good-will policy of our Government will 
die. The Government may undertake to 
formulate reciprocal trade agreements, it 
may try to find avenues through which trade 
can flow back and forth among our nations, 
but unless the people decide that these agree- 
ments shall be made mutually helpful, there 
is little chance that they will ever be tried 
out honestly. 

The Government may start students, pro- 
fessors, and books going from one country to 
another, but unless the people read the books 
and unless they get to know the professors 
and the students, little will be gained by all 
the expenditure of money and effort. 

No one will deny that to completely change 
the pattern of trade relations between certain 
groups of nations is a difficult thing to do. 
For a long while many of the things produced 
in Central and South America have found 
their readiest market in European and 
Asiatic ports. Now this interchange is im- 
possible and we find that, to take one ex- 
ample, coffee alone causes a tremendous 
change in the economic pattern in many of 
our sister republics. Fourteen of the 20 
Latin American nations produce coffee, and 
10 of the 14 coffee-producing nations have 
this commodity as one of their chief exports. 
Colombia, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Haiti, Brazil, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Venezuela, Mexico, all have 
coffee as one of their chief exports. European 
markets, for the time being, are out of the 
question. Therefore, as a temporary expedi- 
ent, our Government has lent many of those 
Central and South American governments 
some money to tide them over the emergency. 
But that is not a long-term solution. The 
greater purchase of coffee in this country has 
been one of the things advocated, and a work- 
ing agreement has been reached. 

In 1940 the United States increased its pur- 
chases from South and Central America by 
$170,000,000, compared with 1938, and during 
the first 5 months of 1941 we purchased $434,- 
500,000 worth of goods, which is almost as 
much as we bought in the whole year of 
1938. 

Efforts are being made to locate new sources 
of goods in Central and South America which 
previously the United States purchased in 


Europe, and our Government departments 
are cooperating with those of the other repub- 
lics in searching for complementary products 
that will not compete with our own, and 
which, therefore, can be successfully marketed 
in the United States. As evidence of this, 
there is a very interesting exhibit being pre- 
pared for next winter in New York City in one 
of the large department stores under a very 
able fashion adviser which will show to our 
people some of the possibilities for the pur- 
chase and use of Central and South American 
preducts. X 

This effort is an effort to become traders, 
not merely sellers. We must never forget 
that in buying we are sure also to increase 
our sales, and that the trade situation is 
enormously dependent upon the general sit- 
uation of the people as a whole in every 
country involved. 

Our Government will cooperate in the 
problem of all the great staples—coffee, corn, 
cocoa, wheat, and sugar. We have paved the 
way already by the agreements on coffee 
which we may well feel may lead the way to 
further agreements. 

But after consideration of each of these 
fields we come back to the third field, which, 
I think, is the basis of all real understanding 
and mutual prosperity. Some of the things 
which I feel any individual interested in 
hemispheric solidarity can do are: 

Study Spanish and Portuguese. 

Read books on Latin American history, cul- 
ture, economics, etc. Get the local library to 
maintain a good Latin American bookshelf. 

Investigate local stores for Latin American 
products, foodstuffs, wines, fruit, cheese, furs, 
ceramics, glassware, hand-decorated metal, 
leather goods, etc., to see if they stock these 
products. 

Constitute one-man hospitality commit- 
tees for any visitor from any other American 
republic who comes to town. 

The above points are stressed by the group 
under our Government which is working to 
develop better relationships among us all; 
but I should like to add one more, namely, 
that the effort to do all of these things will 
be of value only if we make of ourselves a 
humbler people than we have been on many 
occasions. We must come to realize that 
other cultures and other races have things to 
offer us, and that we must be willing to accept 
benefits from them in the same manner that 
we hope they will accept something from our 
economic and cultural life which may prove 
of benefit to them. 

There are great differences among us which 
will require patience to understand. In some 
Ways we seem uncouth to our neighbors who 
have been trained in other manners and cus- 
toms. In some ways they seem to us*not to 
have advanced, from the point of view of the 
whole population, to a standard of living 
which we have come to look upon as neces- 
sary for all of our citizens. 

These are superficial differences, and if we 
really make an effort to understand them, 
they can be Solved easily, but this will re- 
quire a real effort on the part of every one 
of us. 

For instance, a friend of mine who has re- 
cently returned from Peru insists that the 
rural tenant in Peru has a far more satisfy- 
ing and dignified life than have our share- 
croppers because of certain traditions and 
customs which surround their existence. In 
studying situations in other countries and 
comparing them with our own, we should al- 
ways be looking for the things we may learn 
from those countries which may point to new 
values that we haven't recognized in daily 
living. 

It is not enough to learn a language, if in 
that language you do not express your 
thoughts with sympathy and understanding. 

It is not enough to read books, if they do 
not illuminate for you, through your power 
of imagination and vision, the people who 
lie behind them, 
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It is not enough to find things which you 
can buy and Sell between nations, if back of 
the trade there does not lie a real desire for 
mutual benefit. 

It is not enough to receive and entertain 

from other countries, if they do not 
feel that there is a genuine kindness back of 
the hospitality which is tendered them. 

It is not enough to persuade other nations 
that their self-interest must lead them to 
stand with us in military defense. They 
must know that in peace, as well as in war, 
their interests will receive consideration 
from us which will make it of mutual ad- 
vantage to stand together at all times. 
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Tuesday, October 21, 1941 


DECLARATION OF THE WESTERN DIVISION 
OF THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by the 
House, I desire to call attention to, and 
place in the Recorp, a declaration of 
policy made by the western division of the 
American Mining Congress, assembled in 
eighth annual meeting, San Francisco, 
October 2, 1941. 

The declaration follows: 


A DECLARATION OF PoLicy 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The mining industry again pledges its full- 
est cooperation in national defense. 

We urge that: 

Appropriate Government agencies keep the 
mining industry fully informed at all times 
as to the estimated requirements for each 
mineral commodity. 

The Priorities Division of O. P. M. continue 
to recognize the need for uninterrupted 
maximum production by the mining indus- 
try, and all possible means be taken to insure 
prompt delivery of needed machinery, equip- 
ment, repair parts, and supplies. We com- 
mend the Priorities Division for the steps 
already taken to achieve this result. 

Agencies of the Government charged with 
purchasing strategic and critical minerals 
furnish the industry all available informa- 
tion regarding demand, specifications, and 
prices. 

Governmental facilities created for na- 
tional “efense be treated as part of the Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments and provision 
be made that such facilities shall not be used 
by Government in competition with private 
industry for the production of peacetime 
goods. 

Emergency powers conferred by law upon 
governmental agencies should automatically 
terminate when the emergency ceases. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Adequate netional defense demands in- 
creased and uninterrupted productivity. We 
believe in collective bargaining. We believe 
that the proper and sole function of govern- 
ment in labor disputes is to act as an impar- 
tial concillator and to hold employers and 
employees alike responsible before the law 
for their actions. 
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We urge amendment of both the National 
Labor Relations Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to relieve the inflexible char- 
acter of these laws due to blanketing of their 
provisions over the entire mineral industry, 
regardless of the conditions surrounding indi- 
vidual operations. 

All men should have the right to work 
regardless of union affiliation or lack thereof, 
and that right should be fully enforced and 
protected by law. Elections to determine the 
collective opinion of employees should be 
truly democratic, and the rights of individ- 
uals should be protected by secret ballot and 
independent election boards. 

PUBLIC-LAND POLICY 

We commend the long-established system 
of discovery, location, and patent, by which 
development of minerals in public lands has 
been encouraged and facilitated. We oppose 
extension of the leasing system to other 
minerals than those now covered thereby. 

The laws relating to the location, appro- 
priation, and operation of mining claims 
have worked. They should not be disturbed. 

No further national parks or other reserva- 
tions should be dedicated by law or proclama- 
tion whereby mineral resources of importance 
would be closed to location and development. 
EXTENSION OF FEDERAL CONTROL OVER NATURAL 

RESOURCES 


We oppose the extension of Federal con- 
trol, through regional authorities or other- 
wise, over natural resources, waters, and 
watersheds of the entire United States. 

WATER POLLUTION 

Regulation and control of water pollution 
should continue to be enforced under the 
police powers of the States. 

PRIMARY MINING SECURITIES 

We deplore the fact that experience of the 
mining industry under the Securities Act, 
as administered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, and under the adminis- 
tration of State securities laws, indicates 
that public flotation of primary mining 
securities has become a practical impos- 
sibility. 

TARIFF 

Our future national security demands that 
our domestic mining industry fully maintain 
its ability to produce. We oppose further 
reductions in tariff protection to the indus- 
try; such reductions, in the face of its higher 
costs, would result in drastic reduction in 
its productive capacity. 

FEDERAL SOCIAL-SECURITY PROGRAM 

We oppose increases in social-security pay- 
ments and increases in pay-roll taxes at this 
time of expanding employment and of rap- 
idly mounting tax burdens on employers. 
We oppose also any proposals tending to elim- 
inate the merit-rating system, in unempioy- 
ment compensation insurance, such as is now 
operative under approved laws in various 
States. 

MONETARY POLICY 

We favor a currency with a metallic base, 
using gold and silver. We endorse the con- 
tinued purchase and coinage of domestic gold 
and silver, as provided by law, and urge the 
repeal of the prohibitions on free circulation 
of gold. 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MINES AND UNITED 
STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

We heartily endorse the technological, sta- 
tistical, and educational work of these agen- 
cies, and we oppose the duplication and over- 
lapping of their functions by other govern- 
mental agencies. We urge that full coordi- 
nation of their respective activities be main- 
tained as essential to their maximum service 
to the mining industry and to the national- 
defense program, 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND POWER PROJECT 

We reaffirm our opposition to this project. 
Harmful to great mining, metallurgical, and 
allied enterprises, and of doubtful benefit to 


other elements of our American economy, it 
would obstruct national defense by diverting 
money, men, and materials from immediate 
vital needs, and would create in itself a new 
vulnerable area requiring vast defense works. 
GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 

We commend the recent action of Congress 
in taking initial steps for reduction and con- 
trol of nonessential expenditures. Govern- 
ment expenditures not essential for defense 
should be reduced to the minimum and de- 
fense expenditures should be without waste 


Public works or other expenditures not 
immediately essential for defense should be 
deferred or eliminated so they will not be 
consuming material and supplies or labor 
needed for defense purposes or needed by 
industry. 

TAXATION 

The national-defense program must be 
soundly financed, and maximum revenues 
must be raised by taxation during the pres- 
ent emergency. But private enterprise and 
initiative must not and need not be de- 
stroyed. 

The recent proposal for confiscation of all 
income of corporations above 6 percent of 
invested capital would practically destroy the 
mining industry. Invested capital cannot be 
made the sole standard for allowable return 
to the mining industry. Even where invested 
capital can be made the standard, a 6-percent 
return is far too low to allow for the 
hazardous nature of mining, to meet the 
needs for outlay of current earnings in de- 
velopment and exploration and in providing 
facilities for mining and treatment of ores, 
and to create the necessary reserves in pros- 
perous years to carry the enterprise through 
years of depression. Any arbitrary curtail- 
ment of the earnings of mines such as that 
proposed will seriously cripple an industry 
essential both to national defense and civilian 
needs and will prevent the increased produc- 
tion which defense authorities are urging. 

The excess-profits tax should be imposed 
only upon true excess profits. The present 
practice of endeavoring to raise revenue by 
applying the excess-profits tax to normal 
profits by arbitrary definitions and methods 
of computation is unsound and should be 
abandoned. Adequate credits for invested 
capital and for normal earnings should be 
allowed, with mandatory provisions for relief 
in meritorious cases. Excess profits should 
be determined over a longer period than 
permitted by present law. The income credit 
should be based upon the average of any 2 
of the 4 years in the base period. The nor- 
mal tax and surtax should be deductible in 
computing excess profits. For mines the nor- 
mal profit per unit of production should be 
prescribed as an appropriate measure of nor- 
mal profits. A corporation should be per- 
mitted to include in invested capital its cost 
for property in lieu of the tax basis therefor. 
Rates of tax should be graduated by per- 
centages of credit and not solely by dollar 
amounts of income. The present provi- 
sions of section 734 regarding inconsistencies 
should be repealed. Daily computations of 
invested capital should not be required. 
The exemption of strategic minerals from 
excess-profits tax should be restored. The 
tax laws must not prohibit the production of 
strategic and critical minerals essential to 
defense. 

Annual declaration for capital stock tax 
basis should be permitted. Consolidated re- 
turns should be allowed for income, capital 
stock, and excess profits tax purposes. No 
adverse changes should be made in deple- 
tion provisions. Neither income nor excess- 
profits tax should be deducted in computing 
net income from the property for depletion 
purposes. Adequate allowances for deprecia- 
tior. and obsolescence are essential. The pro- 
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visions for the amortization of the cost of 
emergency facilities should be equally appli- 
cable to all necessary facilities, even though 
ae cee aan eae 
the emergency. 

should not deny the reasonable allowances 
for depletion, depreciation, obsolescence, 
and amortization which the Congress 
intended. : 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HER- 
ALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Septem- 
ber 13, 1941: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 13, 1941] 


AGAINST THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


On Tuesday night at Des Moines Mr. Charles 
A. Lindbergh departed from the American 
way. For all his circumlocutions, for all his 
tardy admission that the Nazis’ treatment of 
the Jews could not be condoned, Mr. Lind- 
bergh made an unmistakable appeal to anti- 
Semitism, to those dark forces of prejudice 
and intolerance which, dangerous at any time, 
can be fatal in hours of national emergency. 

This newspaper has consistently upheld the 
right of Mr. Lindbergh and those of his way 
of thinking to speak their minds freely and 
publicly. It has sustained Mr. Lindbergh 
against attacks upon his patriotism which it 
believed were unwarranted by the facts. This 
it has done in the conviction that the discus- 
sion of America’s relation to the great world 
conflict was an American debate, conducted 
by Americans firmly resolved to maintain the 
American system and differing only in their 
concept of how that is to be accomplished. 
But the Des Moines speech, marking the 
climax of a series of innuendoes and covert 
allusions by isolationist leaders, opens new 
and ugly vistas and seeks to inject into open 
debate subjects which all good Americans 
should pray might be confined to the pages 
of the Voelkischer Beobachter and the ad- 
dresses of one Adolf Hitler. 

To be sure, Mr. Lindbergh did not counsel 
anti-Semitism. He warned the Jews that 
they may suffer from it in the event of war— 
and provided anti-Semites with fuel for their 
anti-Semitism. He asserted, after the fashion 
of anti-Semites everywhere, that the Jews 
were dangerous to the United States because 
of their “large ownership and influence in our 
motion pictures, our press, our radio, and our 
Government.” To state that Jews exert an in- 
fluence in this country out of proportion to 
their numbers is to state what is unproved 
and unprovable; to state that their influence 
is exerted as Jews and not as American citi- 
zens is to libel not only the Jews but the 
whole American system. 

The type of prejudice that judges men by 
the color of their skin, the land of their an- 
cestors, or the creed they profess rather than 
by their individual acts and opinions is not 
an unfamiliar phenomenon in the United 
States. The Native American movement, the 

















A. P. A., the Ku Klux Klan have been mani- 
festations of it. Many stocks, many religious 
groups, have experienced the social ostracism, 
the economic discrimination, the actual vio- 
lence that accompany it. But always the 
great current of American life and thought 
has in the end swept aside the exponents of 
intolerance and group hatred. 

Mr, Lindbergh, the man who speaks in the 
name of “America First,” presumes to oppose 
this mighty current. It will sweep him aside 
with his predecessors. But unless all Amer- 
ieans realize the danger of such senti- 
ments as Mr. Lindbergh has , what- 
ever their source, and resolutely set their 
faces against them, great miseries may ensue. 
Those isolationists who have whistled up Old 
World racial hatreds here, in an effort to 
attain their professed objective of keeping 
America aloof from the Old World, have 
sinned against the American spirit. Let that 
spirit rebuke them. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the very able address delivered by 
the senior Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Lucas] at LaGrange, Illinois, on October 
20, 1941, in which he discusses our inter- 
national situation, with particular ref- 
erence to the attack on the Kearny. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, I am glad to be able to 
come home to Illinois at this particular mo- 
ment and discuss with you the state of the 
Nation as it relates to awesome events that 
are happening with breathless speed else- 
where in the world. 

Anything that you and I may say here to- 
day may be changed in its significance before 
we leave this room, so swiftly are events 
whirling toward new climaxes overseas to the 
east—overseas to the west. 

The torpedo attack upon the Kearny since 
this speech was prepared is an awful exam- 
ple of what Hitler contemplates doing to the 
freedom of the seas. Can we stand by with- 
out a protest to such a foul and dastardly 
deed? The loss of 11 American sailors in the 
Atlantic Ocean, in a spot where they had a 
right to be, cannot be passed off in the lighter 
vein by Americans who believe in the 
destiny of a free Nation. 

With this realization of the jeopardy in 
which our Nation stands comes a profound 
and humble feeling of responsibility to us 
all, and out of that feeling is being born in 
the great majority of our citizens a splendid 
new standard of nonpartisanship a rising 
wave of patriotism which washes from our 
yr Gi and hearts party politics and preju- 

ce. 

Mr. Chairman the one thing that I have 
studiously avoided is the playing of politics 
with the future welfare of this great Na- 
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tion. Politics has played no part in my deci- 
sions as a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate. I have given the best that was in me 
upon every vital issue. When my vote was 
cast I hoped that I was right. I prayed that 
God would give me the wisdom to see the 
right. : 

I submit with all the sincerity that 
possess that patriotism cannot be submerged 
by partisan politics. Mr. Chairman, Illinois 
in 1861 produced a sublime example of the 
patriot who rises above party. The senior 
Senator from Illinois, Stephen A. Douglas, 
fresh from the loss of the presidency—that 
one ambition of his life—and a most legiti- 
mate ambition for one of his attainments— 
put aside all disappointments, all thought of 
self, and when national peril arrived stood up 
and grasped the hand of the man who had 
defeated him at the presidential election. 

Today in 1941 a Republican, who was only 
recently defeated in his legitimate ambition 
to be president, has in this crisis grasped the 
hands of the man who defeated him. All 
honor to him. And all honor to those other 
Republicans of Illinois and the nation who 
have forgotten the presidential campaign of 
1940 and have gone on to stand for national 
unity, national strength, and national sur- 
vival. 

I have heard it said, and I have heard it 
with resentment, that we of the Middle West 
are behind the rest of our national sections 
in comprehending the perils which overseas 
war force upon our country. Iresent it when 
I hear easterners, or southerners, or far-west- 
erners say, “Oh, you of the Middle West think 
the Rocky Mountains on one hand and the 
Alleghenies on the other will protect you no 
matter what happens.” Mr. Chairman, we in 
the great Mississippi Valley know that such 
charges are without any basis in fact. No 
people in America are better informed, no 
people in America are more patriotic, and 
mone are more keenly aware of the world 
dilemma. 

If we have taken more time in the serious 
study of these problems before we changed 
our viewpoint or reached a final decision, it 
is primarily because of our deep interest in 
our own national defense. It should be 
pointed out that we, in this section of the 
nation, have been afforded every opportunity 
to obtain the facts on the national questions 
affecting our daily lives. Every hour of the 
working day the great metropolitan press of 
the city of Chicago brings to our doorsteps 
news and editorials upon controversial ques- 
tions. And I think it is within the limits 
of speculation to say that the policies of these 
papers are about evenly divided upon the 
wisdom of the present administration’s for- 
eign policy. As a result of this division of 
opinion, the efficacy of our foreign policy has 
been thoroughly explored. In addition to the 
press, we also have in the city of Chicago 
headquarters of the America First Commit- 
tee, bitter foe of our foreign policy. Here 
you can find other aggressive groups giving 
full support to the program. 

So in addition to the press we have these 
outside debates dealing with our defense, 
our security, and our position in interna- 
tional affairs. And in these matters the 
issues have been stated at length, bitterly 
condemned and stoutly defended. Both sides 
have vigorously pressed their positions. And 
with it all America has been, with a few 
notable exceptions, free from hate, brutality, 
or intolerance. This is a great tribute to the 
fundamentals of free government. It is even 
more than that in view of the fact that the 
present world struggle has literally shaken 
the cornerstones of stability everywhere. 

We know that hate, brutality, intolerance, 
and misery have recently overrun all of Eu- 
rope and a part of Asia, dislocating the 
economic, the social, and the military life 
of the universe. We have witnessed a mod- 
ern Europe plunged into interminable chaos 
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through the venom of these same ungodly 
attributes. The barbarism and the crimes 
of the Dark Ages are as nothing compared to 
what the people of Europe are undergoing at 
the moment under the Hitler regime. We in 
America are extremely apprehensive of any 
attempt to spread this un-American doc- 
trine to the Western Hemisphere. And only 
upon a few occasions has any man of stand- 
ing in America dared raise the flag of intoler- 
ance and hate. 

When only a little while ago a young man 
of this Nation sought to raise the racial and 
intolerance issue in one of his speeches, the 
American people rose almost as one, soundly 
denouncing such an untimely and un-Amer- 
ican utterance. 

Public reaction to the statement was swift 
and devastating. It visibly affected the au- 
thor and his followers, as a radio speech in 
the Nation’s capital upon the following Sat- 
urday night was canceled. But a little later 
he revived his fear campaign and had the 
effrontery in another national address to 
suggest that this would probably be his last 
speech, intimating that dictatorship, under 
the present administration, was just around 
the corner. He even went so far as to advise 
the American people that there probably 
would be no elections next year. Ah, my 
friends, here spoke a man with a troubied 
conscience. Here was a youth who finally 
realized that the Bill of Rights is a sacred 
thing that no man dare violate. It was con- 
ceived under the yoke of tyranny and op- 
pression and born at a time when the world 
was full of trouble. Notwithstanding the 
Bill of Rights has been continuously sur- 
rounded with worldly vicissitudes for 150 
years, it has withstood the acid test; it has 
been responsible for making America the 
greatest nation living under God’s shining 
sun. 

The man or group of men, the nation or 
group of nations, who seek to take away these 
inalienable rights will find an America unit- 
ed regardless of what our differences may be 
upon local or domestic issues. 

Today we are spending billions of dollars 
in this country for an adequate national de- 
fense. A defense for what? Why, a defense 
for the preservation of the democratic way 
of life, a defense that will guarantee that 
intolerance, despotism and tyranny shall not 
raise their ugly heads upon American soil. 
My friends, the appropriation of the money 
to accomplish this purpose by the Congress 
of the United States has been done with an 
almost unanimous vote in both Houses. Not 
a single Senator voted against these huge 
appropriations during the last 2 years. If 
there is no fear of the spreading of this 
totalitarian germ to the Western Hemisphere, 
I ask in the name of high heaven why would 
any United States Senator saddle upon the 
backs of the American taxpayers billions of 
dollars which this generation and the future 
generations will be compelled to pay? No, 
my friends, that fear does exist, and it is a 
fear that is warranted because one only needs 
to review the experiences of Europe, during 
the last 2 years, to ascertain what has hap- 
pened there and what will ultimately hap- 
pen here if Adolf Hitler, the madman of the 
world, shall have his way. 

I ask you if Russia goes down, who will be 
next in this tyrant’s march? England, of 
course. And should England fall through 
the machination of the Axis Powers in the 
East and in the West, who do you think will 
be next upon this conqueror’s list? Cer- 
tainly the individual who looks sanely at this 
whole picture and examines the cold facts 
must know that America must prepare her- 
self for all emergencies. I think it is safe 
to say that less than 2 percent of the people 
are militaristic in their view to the extent 
that they want to see America enter this 
war. Yet, everyone wants America defended. 
No one wants the perverted brutal, and in- 
sane doctrines of Hitler to reach our shores, 
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Knowing that Hitler and his fanatical fol- 
lowers have deceived, despoiled, and ravaged 
every nation in Europe, I have been unable 
to follow the theory of those who would do 
nothing in the way of supplying those na- 
tions with arms and implements of war, 
nations which we deem vital to our own 
national defense. 

During the last 2 years we have followed a 
foreign policy that has been approved by the 
majority of the people. We have taken one 
step after another designed to keep the peace 
of America, designed to promote the welfare 
and the defense of this Nation to the end 
that no power or combination of powers 
would be able to defeat us. How successful 
this policy has been may be judged by the 
fact that America is at peace and not at war. 
Whether we enter this war depends solely 
upon the acts of Adolf Hitler. If he sends 
his marauding submarines into the defense 
waters of the Atlantic, if he sends his mur- 
derous bombing planes into this same zone, 
if he destroys American life and American 
property in these defensive waters, as he has 
been doing in the past, he will ultimately 
find the American people calling his hand. 
Do you realize, my friends, that every boat 
that has been sunk, every American ship 
that has been fired upon, every American who 
has Icst his life, with the exception of the 
disaster in the Red Sea, has been within 
the waters lying within the Western Hemi- 
sphere? And do you know that the Senate 
of the United States upon at least two dif- 
ferent occasions during the last 3 years that 
I have been in the Senate, has gone on rec- 
ord, solemnly proclaiming that we would 
uphold the Monroe Doctrine, which is the 
Gefense of the Western Hemisphere, with 
our money, our ingenuity, and the manpower 
of the Nation? Remember, every United 
States Senator has said that we should do 
no less in the promotion of our defense and 
the security of our pecple and their property. 
And yet notwithstanding the solemn declara- 
tion that we would defend the Monroe Doc- 
trine to the last, we find those in America 
today who would, if they had their way, 
never permit a single American ship manned 
by American sailors, whether it be a naval 
vessel or a merchant ship, to go beyond per- 
haps a 10-mile zone out in the Atlantic. 
Thank God, those people are in the minority. 
If that group were in power as leaders of 
this great Nation, she would go the way of 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, France, 
and all other nations that have been con- 
quered by Europe’s tyrannical despot. 

If that group had been in power, there 
would today be no air and naval bases from 
the northern tip of Newfoundland to the 
southern tip of Trinidad, bases which place 
the defense of America from 800 to 2,000 miles 
away from the populous cities along the 
eastern shore. History will record that this 
negotiation made by the President of the 
United States, which has been bitterly con- 
demned by a few people in this country, was 
the wisest transaction from the standpoint 
of our defense since the Louisiana Purchase 
by Thomas Jefferson. 

For 2 years, my friends, the people of this 
country have been debating these steps that 
have been taken by this administration for 
the defense cf this Nation. We first said 
that all our aid would go to Britain short of 
war. We next repealed the Arms Embargo 
Act, passed the Neutrality Act, sold the 50 
obsolete destroyers for the air and naval bases 
which I have heretofore spoken about. After 
the battle of Dunkerque we sent to the Eng- 
lish 800,000 rifies, cannons, and other imple- 
ments and articles of war. We sent them 
flying fortresses. We passed the Selective 
Service Act, and finally in December, 1940, the 
President of the United States announced 
that America would become the arsenal of 
democracy for the free people throughout the 
world, and that this emergency was as serious 
as war itself. Then came the lend-lease bill, 


the occupation of Greenland and Iceland, and 


October 10, last, when by a vote of 328 to 67 
the second lend-lease bill was passed. And it 
is well to point out that an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Ricu, of Pennsylvania, 
who sought to deny any aid to Russia 
the funds of this second lend-lease 
defeated by an overwhelming vote, 

ponents of this measure being able to 
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only 21. In other words, it seems to me that 
the people of this Nation, through their duly 
chosen representatives in Congress, are more 
convinced today than ever before that the 


cause a large number of upright and honest 
citizens of this Nation, over the last 2 years, 
have been confused by the complaints of 


latest Gallup polls, one taken on the atti- 
tude of the voters toward their sitting repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The returns show 
that the public endorsed overwhelmingly the 
steps Congress has taken to support the ad- 
ministration. And most important of all, the 
returns show that the Middle West is not 
isolationist, not obstructionist, as has so 
often been charged by people of other sec- 
tions. The people of the entire Middle West, 
by this poll, are shown to be in favor of 
changing only one Congressman, only one 
among the great number who represent the 
huge populations of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, and other States of the 
section embracing the midlands. 

In the face of this poll, who is there to 
persist in saying that we of the great center 
are not marching in step with the rest of 
the Union? 


There was a time, months now gone, when 
there were tens of thousands of midlanders 
who had not yet made up their minds about 
the acuteness of the danger that is im- 
pended. But the inexorable march of events 
has brought conviction to almost all of those 
minds. They have seen the national admin- 
istration adjourn politics, accept and wel- 
come the support of stalwart Republicans, 
and speaking with the voice of unity, summon 
the people to those sacrifices which would 
make us so strong that the peril of war would 
grow less, not greater. 

Months ago I had literally hundreds of 
people writing me and talking to me during 
the debates upon the Neutrality Act, repeal 
of the Arms Embargo Act, and the last lend- 
lease bill, saying that if I voted for those 
bills it would mean that I was voting for a 
war within 30 to 60 days. And strange as 
it may seem there were some men in high 
public life who frequently had the audacity 
to make a prediction of that kind. The old 
feeling of fear that was so cleverly engendered 
into the minds of thousands upon thousands 
of honest, courageous, and patriotic Ameri- 
cans, is gradually giving way to cold hard 
logic based upon world actualities, a policy 
which up to this time has kept Us at peace 
rather than thrown us into war. 

I make this bold statement, Mr. Chairman, 
that had this Nation followed the theory of 
the isolationists, which was a policy of do 
nothing for other nations whose defense was 
vital to our own defense, England today would 
be under the heel of Hitler. He would be 
there instead of being in Russia. When the 
English Fleet goes down and England is de- 
stroyed, war is inevitable for America, This 
would have happened before now had we not 
taken each and every one of the defensive 
steps that have been enacted into law during 
the last 2 years. 
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My friends, I leave tomorrow for the city 
of Washington. I go back for the purpose of 


to Congress a few weeks ago, and that was 
for the American Navy to fire on sight in- 
stead of waiting for the murderous pirates to 
fire upon American ships. 

When this happened, the same old smoke 
screen of fear was thrown up, the same oid 


charges of ignoring the Constitution and Con- 
gress and the old threadworn statements of 
dictatorship were hurriedly laid upon the 
doorsteps of the present administration. 
There is a legal axiom which is as old as 
civilization itself, and that is whoever ill- 
treats a citizen indirectly injures the state 
which must protect that citizen. In other 
words, the law of self-preservation applies to 
nations as well as men. That rule has been 
enforced on more than 100 occasions during 


lands, our armed forces have been sent and 
landed on foreign soil for the protection of 
life and the property of American citizens. 
Sometimes the force emplcyed has been only 
a dozen seamen in a cutter, who chased a pi- 
ratical schooner ashore, followed her crew 
into the hills, burned the schooner or brought 
her off a prize. 
On other occasions American forces of more 
than 3,000 men have engaged in lengthy 
with the people of foreign states. 
On all of these occasions it was war in the 
sense that soldiers of the different nations 
were firing upon and killing one another. But 
never did Congress recognize them as such 


‘by any formal expression of its conditional 


power to declare war. 

Time forbids me from citing more than one 
other example. Take the Boxer rising in 
China in 1900. The Chinese had a society 
known as the Harmonious Fists, commonly 
called the Boxers. After a series of their 
flagrant and lawless acts against foreign res- 
idents. covering a pericd of years, this Nation, 
along with others, sent so’diers there. Al- 
together more than 15,000 United States 
troops were ordered to China and between 
five and six thousand arrived before the cap- 
ture of Peking, which ended the trouble. 

Out of the total number ordered to China, 
some twenty-five hundred were actually en- 
gaged with the Chinese, and a number of 
these men were killed and a great number 
wounded. American people approved this 
action. After a hundred years of defending 
the actions of the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in sending troops to protect 
Americans and their properties in these for- 
eign lands, who is there to rightfully say that 
in this hour of peril we are not warranted 
both from the standpoint of tradition and 
the facts before us to arm our ships in order 
to protect American life and property? 

When the original Neutrality Act was 
passed, I supported it wholeheartedly and 
sincerely, hoping beyond hope that it would 
be sufficient to keep us out of the maelstrom 
of war. But when the Nazi Government 
willfully, wantonly, and cynically disregards 
our rights in the defensive waters of this 
Nation, shall we invite them to continue their 
lawless and piratical acts by marking time and 
doing nothing? Under these circumstances, 
if there is any Federal legislation which aids 
those who seek to undermine and destroy 
our security on the high seas, I conceive it to 








be my solemn duty as your chosen Represent- 
ative to vote for a modification of such an act. 

In conclusion, my friends, my hope and my 
prayer is that this Nation for ages to come 
shall survive every crucial test to the end that 
men and women of America shall always be 
free. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY C. LUCKEY, 
FORMER REPRESENTATIVE FROM NE- 
BRASKA 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
by Hon. Henry C. Luckey, former Repre- 
sentative from Nebraska: 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WAR PROBLEMS 


Accurate, factual information is essential 
to a reasonable understanding of war prob- 
lems. The present ills of the world are not 
all of yesterday's origin. In many instances 
their causes trace far back into the distant 
past. In their study, causes and effects are 
often confused. Reasoning based on false 
premises inevitably leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

The busy layman too cften lacks the tech- 
nical training to weigh historic evidences 
correctly. Yet, as an American citizen, he 
has the responsibility to be accurately in- 
formed on matters pertaining to his Govern- 
ment and her policies. His task is made more 
difficult and complex by the mass of propa- 
ganda and half-truths disseminated to con- 
fuse. To aid the honest searcher after truth, 
a few books are suggested. They have been 
written by competent scholars and histo- 
rians. They are well documented. Their 
careful study will enable the reader to get 4 
clearer conception and wnderstanding of 
war problems. 

Origins of the World War, by Sidney B. 
Fay. Reliable and exhaustive study; rather 
technical. 

The Genesis of the World War, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. ‘An introduction to the study 
of the problem of the responsibility for the 
World War. It aims to present the subject 
on the basis of the documentary evidence 
published since 1917. Brief, accurate, and 
readable. No student of the war problem can 
aiford to miss reading this book by one of 
America’s outstanding scholars. 

Why the Treaty of Trianon (and Versailles) 
Is Void. by Louis K. Birinyi, member of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, bar. A factual and well-doc- 
umented brief on the subject. 

The Tragic Fallacy, by Mcritz Hallgren. 
Gives a splendid short review of America’s 
war policy. 

America Goes to War, by Charles C. Tan- 
sill. Probably the best single volume on the 
subject. Deals with the steps that led us 
into the World War. The result of a decade 
of research by an able scholar. 

Neutrality for the United States, by Bor- 
chard and Lage. A most admirable state- 
ment on neutrality by two able authorities. 

Why Meddle in Asia? by Carter and Healy. 

Why Meddle in Europe? by Boake Carter. 

Both these books are brief and full of re- 
liable and interesting information. 
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Propaganda for War, by H. C. Peterson. 
One of the best books on propaganda that 
got us into the first World War. 

Getting United States Into War, by Por- 
ter Sargent. A veritable gold mine of infor- 
mation on the present war. 3 

Foreign Policy for America, by Charles A. 
Beard, dean of American historians. 

Diplomatic History of the United States, 
by Samuel F. Bemis. Authoritative and re- 
liable. The contribution of a generation of 
vigorous research by scholars in many coun- 
tries. 

A History of American Foreign Policy, by 
John H. Latane. Revised by David W. Wain- 
house, 1934. 

The Far Eastern Policy, by B. A. Whitney 
Griswold. An engrossing and authoritative 
chronicle of 40 years of American diplomacy. 

We Can Defend America, by Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood. 

Ramparts We Watch, by Maj. George P. 
Eliot. 

May these few and brief suggestions be 
helpful in the noble search for truth in a 
time of confusion and uncertainty. 

Sincerely, 
Henry C. Luckey, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 





Amendment of the Neutrality Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF WORLD WAR VETERANS 


OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MA- 
RINE 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Woritp War VETERANS OF THE AMERICAN 
MERCHANT MARINE, 1917 anv 1918, 
October 13, 1941. 

The following resolution was adopted at 
the annual convention of the World War 
Veterans of the American Merchant Marine, 
held in the Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Boston, Mass.: 

“Whereas the effect of the Neutrality Act 
at the present time is to limit and handicap 
the United States in fulfilling its declared 
policy of aiding Great Britain and of brave 
China in its defense against Japan, and of 
aiding other countries attacked by aggressor 
nations; and 

“Whereas Axis attacks upon unprotected 
American shipping and American seamen are 
becoming intolerable: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the World War Veterans of 
the American Merchant Marine, sitting in 
convention at Boston, Mass., October 13, 1941, 
urge the immediate repeal or any necessary 
revision of the Neutrality Act, and support 
the declared intention of the President of 
the United States to arm and protect Amer- 
ican ships and American seamen carrying 
vitally needed supplies to the heroic people 
of Great Britain and China and of other 
countries attacked by aggressor nations: 
Therefore be it further 

“Resolved, That we do hereby approve of 
the foreign policy now being pursued by our 
Government under the leadership of our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt; and be it 
further 
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“Resolved, That we reiterate our pledge of 
support of our Government, and again, if 
necessary, offer our services to our country 
with the same spirit that we manifested in 
1917 and 1918, in defense of our country.” 





Rural Electrification 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 
OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the first State-wide 
R. E. A. meeting, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
September 26, 1941: 


The executive committee of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration organization of 
Oklahoma, composed of the local ccopera- 
tives, to wit: Cimarron Electric Cooperative, 
Caddo Electric Cooperative, Oklahoma Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Red River Valley Electric 
Association, Southeastern Electric Coopera- 
tive, Northfork Electric Cooperative, Rural 
Electric Cooperative, Central Rural Electric 
Cooperative, Harmon Electric Association, In- 
dian Electrie Cooperative, Choctaw Electric 
Cooperative, Kay Electric Cooperative, Fort 
Cobb Electric Refrigeration Cooperative, Al- 
falfa Electric Cooperative, Southwest Rural 
Etectric Association, People’s Electric Coorer- 
ative, Northeast Oklahoma Electric Coopera- 
tive, Kiwash Electric Cooperative, Cotton 
Electric Cooperative, East Central Oklahoma 
Electric Ccoperative, Verdigris Valley Electric 
Cooperative, Canadian Valley Electric Coop- 
erative, Northeastern Electric Cooperative, 
representing at this time approximately 50,000 
farm families and other rural consumers, all 
of whom are now receiving electrical current 
for light and power purposes, through and by 
means of the facilities of said cooperatives, 
acting in pursuance of the expressed judg- 
ment of a representative group of individual 
officers and members of the said several co- 
operatives and acting upon the judgment of 
the whole committee, hereby state: 

A. That Rural Electrification as authorized 
by and administered under Federal law, has, 
from its inception, brought to the farmers of 
America the first opportunity of enjoying anc 
profiting by the use of electric current in all 
of its various fields of service and usefulness, 
the present and future of which holds in 
store for the rural citizens of America the 
means of modernizing farm homes of this 
country, with a resulting increase in benefits 
and comforts far beyond the dreams of those 
fine families who made this land a haven for 
freemen. 

B. That we record our gratitude, and the 
gratitude of our neighbors throughout Okla- 
homa, to the President of the United States, 
and likewise to our distinguished United 
States Senators, the Members of our con- 
gressional delegation, and Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, for their thoughtful- 
ness in bringing rural electricity to us along 
with all of the assurances of present and 
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future benefits, both private and public, to 
be realized therefrom. 
C. We feel that a proper interpretation of 


citizens to themselves, then, and as a natu- 
ral incident thereto, it was and is essential 
that rural electric cooperatives should be 
enabled to perpetuate and assure that serv- 
ice and use without the necessity of depend- 
ing upon the contingencies incident to bar- 
gaining with producers or distributors for 
profit, by producing for themselves and 
those whom they may properly serve, in a 
new and unoccupied field, the electrical cur- 
rent which they need and can usefully con- 
sume and supply. 

D. That we believe this to be 
reasons as follows: 

(1) In order that the margin of profit, 
whether great or small, may be merged into 
@ new and enlarged field of use, by enabling 
the cooperatives to take electric current into 
the humblest homes of the land upon a 
feasible basis, and thereby give the families 
so served, and who may not otherwise be 
served, a chance to rise from a state of pov- 
erty and unrest into a condition of increased 
comfort as a result of the benefits which 
may easily flow from even the moderate use 
of electrical current in and about the home. 

(2) In order that no new barriers may be 
raised up against progress by or as a result of 
contractual relationships with public utilities 
which, in the course of years, might ripen into 
sources of investments, interference with 
which by later effort on the part of our rural 
electrification may of itself result in insist- 
ence upon the application of the present limi- 
tations in that, the contracting utility com- 
panies involved may then say to rural 
electric generating and transmission coopera- 
tives proposing to supersede such source of 
supply, that such cooperatives will thereby 
enter into direct competition with estab- 
lished private business, and that challenge, 
with which we do not agree, might find root 
in existing law and established public policy, 
as a basis for contention. 

(3) By going into the field at this time no 
new investments may be asserted or justified 
as a barrier to the service by the generating 
and transmission cooperatives to their own 
members, and/or constituent cooperatives, 
and other eligible consumers. 

(4) No utility can or will produce and fur- 
nish electrical current for any considerable 
length of time (in no event beyond such time 
as would be necessary to mold a new policy 
against rural electrification production and 
distribution of electricity) without some ap- 
preciable measure of profit; and, while the 
field is virgin and no vested rights of others 
are properly involved, it is right, proper, and 
sound policy to complete the program while 
it may be done by the erection of central co- 
operative generating plants and transmission 
systems, thereby enabling the distributive 
cooperatives to lay by in store for use and 
extension (not for profit) the margin, what- 
ever it may be, even during the formative 
period, which others might reap. 

(5) Rural-electrification cooperatives are 
willing, and propose to observe, in good faith, 
the policies and limitations as same are now, 
or may be, provided by law, and therefore 
propose as a safe policy that means should 
be provided upon a sound and feasible pro- 
gram whereby the rural consumer of elec- 
tricity in Oklahoma shall be enabled, by 
means of such central plants as here pro- 


true for 


completed in due course at the earliest prac- 
tical time. 

In further hereof, it may be said 
that R. E. A. is essential to the national 
welfare in many ways, for instance: 


ing and power in and about rural homes, 
farms, and business. : 

(2) In promoting sanitary conditions 
conveniences which are not, and ¢Gannot be, 
otherwise provided. 

(3) In simplifying and increasing the pro- 
duction of poultry and dairy products. 


water for farm gardens, orchards, and other 
light irrigation, which will enable the farmer 
to produce, save, and conserve the things he 
needs, both in normal times and in times of 
stress 


For these reasons, we also favor the immed- 
iate release of sufficient material for all ap- 
propriate extensions of rural distribution and 
transmission lines of the various cooperatives 
so that the people of this and other States 
may stand in the light, and upon their own 
homesteads, care for themselves, and return 
to our Government not only every borrowed 
penny but contribute their portions of every 
public duty, and bear their share of the bur- 
den, in order that this land of free men may 
long abide in peace, contentment, and in- 
dividual independence. 

We would destroy no business. 

No business can justifiably complain if 
Rural Electrification shall enter into and oc- 
cupy a field which existing utilities have 
never entered nor occupied. 

We commend our Senators and the con- 
gressional delegation for their faithful and 
effective consideration in the handling of the 
rights of the rural citizens of Oklahoma and 
other States, and respectfully call upon them 
again to strengthen the arm of Rural Elec- 
trification while it may be done and before 
it is too late, in perpetuating in this new and 
unoccupied field the rights of the farmers 
of Oklahoma and other States: Be it 

Resolved, That the foregoing should be 
and the same is hereby adopted as being 
representative of the policy of the Rural Co- 
operatives of Oklahoma. It is so ordered. 





Freedom of the Press 
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Or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 





Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing editorial by Harry F. Byrd, Jr.: 

From the Winchester (Va.) Evening 

: Geither Sabi oe 

FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION-——A PRICELESS HERITAGE 
BOUGHT FOR US WITH BLOOD AND TEARS 


(By Harry F. Byrd, Jr.) 
In this war year 1941—this year of inter- 
national tyranny—it is incumbent upon the 
intelligent, the earnest, and the courageous 


mocracy was built—upon which it has grown 
and strengthened. These fundamentals are 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
conn oe press. Without these no 

e can ; with these - 
pa ’ tyranny can 

It was with this in mind that October 1-8 
Was set aside as national newspaper week, its 
Purpose being to focus thought on the aggre- 
gate of the three—namely, freedom of ex- 
pression which in turn is based on freedom 
of the press. Stated simply, the function of 
@ newspaper is to inform, and, by informing, 
to preserve democracy, for an informed people 
is a free people. 

It is difficult for a newspaperman to discuss 
the significance of a free press without con- 
veying the impression that he has a selfish 
motive—that he favors a free press merely 
because he is a part of the press. 

So in preparing this, I tried to put myself 
in the frame of mind of too many Ameri- 
cans—what difference does freedom of the 
press make to me? I am not a n per 
publisher, or editor, or writer. It’s of little 
concern to me whether the American press is 
free or controlled. 

This is a somewhat plausible attitude— 
certainly to us of this complacent generation. 
For more than 150 years the American people 
have enjoyed a free press; we have not lived 
under a Government-controlled press or a 
church-controlled press. 

So in preparing this I said to myself, 
“Maybe my motive is selfish, maybe if I were 
not a newspaperman I would not worry about 
the freedom of press as guaranteed by our 
Constitution.” 

Then I read the Constitution and some of 
the debates of the constitutional convention 
of 1787, and I realized anew that those who 
insisted that the very first article of our Con- 
stitution guarantee to every American free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, and free- 
dom of the press, were not newspaper publish- 
ers or editors. 

I realized anew, too, that freedom of speech 
and freedom of religion and freedom of the 
press are synonymous: They mean, one and 
all, collectively and individually—simply free- 
dom of expression, freedom of expression for 
the individual—every individual, within the 
bounds of common decency. 

And after all was not this the reason—the 
real reason—that our forefathers gave of their 
blood and of their lives? It was for that one 
magic word—liberty: Liberty to worship God 
in any manner we see fit and liberty to ex- 
press our views on any subject, whether 
orally or in writing. 

This is our heritage—the most priceless 
heritage a people can possess. 

No, the framers of the Constitution of 
these United States did not spill their blocd 
merely that editors and publishers might be 
free to print and comment on the news with- 
out restraint; they did it to set up a govern- 
ment guaranteeing to the individual, every 
individual, liberty—liberty of action and 
liberty of expression. 

They realized that individual freedom could 
not survive if the Government, the church, or 
any other group had any control, however 
remote, over the channels of expression. 
Therefore the channels of expression must be 
free. 








The signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the framers of our Constitution, the 
greatest ever penned, realized the impor- 
tance—nay, the necessity—of a free press for 
the very reason that we today do not. They 
had lived under a government-controlled 


They were not interested in the press for 
the newspaper’s sake; they were interested in 
a free press as the only real way to protect 
their own individual liberties. 

Five days before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was proclaimed in Philadelphia, the 
Virginia colonists adopted a constitution 
which said: 

“Freedom of the press is the great bulwark 
of all liberty. None but a despotic govern- 
ment would attempt to restrain it. If it be 
restrained, all liberty fails.” 

It was this reasoning that caused Thomas 
Jefferson to write: 

“If the choice were left to me whether to 
have a free press or a free government, I 
would choose a free press.” 

These are strong words for Mr. Jefferson, or 
anyone else, but Jefferson was convinced that 
a free press would beget a free government, 
whereas a government could not long be the 
people’s government if the press were not free. 

Why is this true? 

It is true because all history tells us that 
the only way in which you can regiment a 
nation is first to regiment its mind. 

It is but the truth to say that the first 
step in the preparation of today’s reign of 
terror, tyranny, and devastation in Europe 
was the destruction of the free press by the 
would-be dictators of Germany, Italy, and 
Russia, 

It is a matter of record that the dictators 
seized the offices and plants and imprisoned or 
killed the publishers of those newspapers 
which dared to voice opposition to the Gov- 
ernment. The press that was permitted to 
live became a weapon of war; the breeder of 
hate; the purveyor of lies—in brief, the voice 
of the dictators. 

It could not be otherwise. Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin would not long be supreme 
were the newspapers free to inform the peo- 
ple of the true state of affairs. 

The dictators in subjugating the press only 
did what logic told them they must do in 
order to promote and to maintain their dic- 
tatorships. 

All of this is well and good, you may say, 
but what guaranty do we have that the 
press will not abuse its freedom? There can, 
of course, be no absolute guaranty. There 
are corrupt and disreputable newspapers just 
as there are shyster lawyers, quack doctors, 
dishonest merchants, and grafting public 
officials. 

But the overwhelming majority of news- 
papers, like the overwhelming majority of 
lawyers and doctors and merchants and pub- 
lic officials are honest, conscientious, and 
patriotic. Were it otherwise, America would 
long ago have gone to seed. 

No, the American press is not perfect. It 
makes mistakes—and plenty. We agree 
thoroughly with Benjamin Franklin that 
“abuses of expression ought to be suppressed, 
but,” continued Franklin, “to whom dare we 
commit the care of doing it.” 

That is the crux of the whole situation— 
“to whom dare we commit the care” of de- 
termining what the people may or may not 
read. 

The natural answer to that would be “to 
the Government, of course.” 

Well, let’s look at that. We have already 
seen what happened in Europe when the 
Government gained the power to tell the 
newspapers what to publish and what not to 
publish; but let’s look at the United States. 

Suppose the government of Louisiana had 
had the power to censor the press. Is it pos- 
sible that Governor Leche would have been 
forced to resign his office and serve a term in 
the penitentiary, or that his henchman, the 
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president of the State university, would now 
be behind the bars for stealing $500,000? 
This exposé was the result of a newspaper 
crusade against the corrupt Huey Long gang, 
which was prevented from controlling the 
Louisiana press only by the United States 
Supreme Court. Huey, too, realized the im- 


_ portance of a government-controlled press. 


Louisiana would not now be emerging from 
the dark era of the Long regime were the 
press forced to print or omit as the govern- 
ment dictated. 

Nor, to mention only one more of a dozen 
examples, would the corrupt government of 
St. Louis have been exposed a couple of years 
ago, if the newspapers had not been free of 
government control. 

And our Nationa] Government: 

Remember how, after the election of 
Harding in 1920, the worst gang of pirates 
in American history descended upon Wash- 
ington. Would the Teapot Dome scandal 
have ever come to light or the Secretary of 
the Interior imprisoned, if the newspapers 
had been under Government control? 

American newspapers are free from re- 
straint before publication, but they are held 
responsible after publication. They must 
face the courts if libelous statements are 
printed. This is a citizen’s recourse against 
an unscrupulous publisher. 

Another safeguard against a newspaper 
abusing its right is the severe competition 
to which all newspapers are subjected. 

It is not generally realized, but there are 
approximately 1,900 daily newspapers in 
America with a daily circulation of more than 
40,000,000, and there are 10,000 weeklies. 

Practically all of these newspapers are 
under different ownership and all have differ- 
ent editors and news writers. 

You here in this community have access 
to—delivered here daily—at least a dozen 
different newspapers. 

That is another guaranty against abuse by 
the press, And the only control over the 
channels of expression a free nation can allow 
is control by the people themselves in refus- 
ing to patronize unworthy publications. 

So when we in free America consider the 
subject of a free press, let us consider it care- 
fully; let us consider the alternative; let us 
look at those countries in which the press is 
not free; let us, too, look back to 1776 and to 
our priceless heritage of liberty given to us 
by the blood of those who regarded freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, and freedom of 
the press as the foundation of our democracy. 

Let us remember that freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press 
are synonymous—that we can’t have one 
without the others. 

This was aptly summed by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who wrote on March 13 last: 

“Without (the freedom of the press) our 
institutions of democracy could not be main- 
tained.” 





The Treaty Between the United States 
and Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
IN THE auein rein UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


STATEMENT BY DR. RAMON CASTILLO, 
VICE PRESIDENT OF ARGENTINA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Recorp the statement of Dr. Castillo, 
Vice President of the Argentine Nation, 
regarding the trade agreement between 
the United States and Argentina which 
was signed on October 14, 1941. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The commercial treaty which we have 
signed today with the United States fulfills a 
long-held desire on the part of both nations 
and opens the doors to a close economic 
understanding between them. Not all of our 
problems and needs have been resolved, but 
the interest and good will which have pre- 
vailed on both sides during these negotiations 
and the solid base which certainly is repre- 
sented in the agreement that has been reach- 
ed permit us to view with increasing interest 
and justified optimism the possibilities of a 
market potentially capable of solving all the 
problems of our production. 

This agreement is one step further toward 
the work of natural collaboration which two 
countries such as ours of such similar politi- 
cal principles and constitutional forms are 
called to perform. On this common basis all 
understandings are easy ard necessary. 

I consider this agreement to be an effective 
demonstration of the best pan-Americanism. 
It is an act of good economic policy and of 
good continental policy. 





Farmers in Need of Aid 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SHREVEPORT 
(LA.) JOURNAL 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal of October 
16, 1941: 


[From the Shreveport (La.) Journal of 
October 16, 1941] 


FARMERS IN NEED OF AID 


Farmers of Red River Parish, which adjcins 
Caddo on the south, are to have a mass meet- 
ing at the courthouse in Coushatta Saturday 
morning to discuss ways and means for Ob- 
taining Federal financial aid that will, it is 
hoped, tide them over one of the most dis- 
tressing emergencies this area has ever been 
called upon to meet. The two Louisiana 
Senators and the Fourth District Representa- 
tive, OvERTON Brooks, have been invited and 
urged to attend the Coushatta meeting, but 
it is not certain that. any of them can get 
away from Washington at this time. 

The cotton crop of Red River Parish has 
been almost a total failure, due to incessant 
rains and the presence of insect pests in 
greater numbers than at any other time in 
two decades. So nearly complete has this 
failure been, according to the Journal's in- 
formation, that “many farmers didn’t even 
draw a sack,” which is a colioquialism that 
may be interpreted to mean no effort was 
put forth to pick the little cotton that was 
made. The entire cotton production for Red 
River Parish, it is estimated by competent 
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authorities, will be between 1,000 and 2,000 
bales, which is less than one-tenth of a crop. 


sequence of the crop failure. 

Conditions in Red River Parish are dupli- 
cated in several other sections of northwest 
Louisiana, due to similar causes; indeed, 


some lack of understanding as to how this 
is to be done. 

This newspaper has not as a general thing 
approved of “running to the Federal Treas- 
ury” every time some individual or some 
grcup of citizens found the going tough. 
Bu‘ this year’s crop failure in many sections 
ef north Louisiana creates a condition that 
cannot be met in any other way, so far as 
the present outlook goes, and unless the 
Federal Government intervenes there is 
bound to be much real suffering. We are 
satisfied the State delegation in Congress will 
do everything possible, having a very clear 
understanding of the need. 





The Trade Agreement Between United 
States and Argentina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL IN THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of October 16, 1941, on the occasion 
of the signing of the reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Argentina. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of October 
16, 1941] 


WE HIT HITLER HARD 


The new United States-Argentine recipro- 
cal trade agreement is the worst blow Hitler 
has suffered in this hemisphere, and the 
largest gain for pan-American defense. Its 
political significance exceeds even the mu- 
tual economic benefits, for Argentina has 
been the leader of the anti-Yankee influence 
in Latin America. 

To obtain the first trade agreement with 
Argentina in nearly a century, and despite 
Nazi propaganda and penetration, is almost 
a miracle of statesmanship. President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Hull, and the Argentine offi- 
cials deserve the highest public appreciation. 

Of course, there are the inevitable pro- 
tests from some high-tariff, farm-lobby 
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an advantage even in peacetime as long as 
she buys more Argentine surplus than we do. 

Secondly, the United States foregoes any 
special privileges granted by Argentina to 
her close neighbors—Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Chile—with whom a cus- 
toms union is being discussed. 

The problem of hemisphere solidarity and 

ty probably never will be solved 
until several such regional customs unions 
are formed, and until those finally merge into 
@ pan-Ameérican customs union including 
the United States. We hope this new agree- 
ment, bringing the two leading North Amer- 
ican and South American Nations into trade 
accord for the first time since 1853, will 
speed that day. 

Meanwhile, in the words of Secretary. Hull: 

“Close cooperation between Argentina and 
the United States is especially importan 
when the very existence of the nations of 
this hemisphere may depend upon present- 
ing a united front to the forces of aggres- 
sion.” 

This agreement will do more good than 
all the good-neighbor speeches, cultural 
hoopla, loans, and promises that the United 
States Navy and Army will protect Argentina. 

She will not become Hitler’s slave unless 
we starve her into his market. If we en- 
able her to prosper through mutual trade, 
she will be strong enough to defend her own 
independence and help us protect the hem- 
isphere against aggression. 


oe 





Preservation of Hearing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr.BALL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address on Help 
Save Hearing, delivered on the night of 
October 22 over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System by the Honorable Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, in con- 
nection with National Hearing Week. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

“Your tale, sir, would cure deafness.” 

So exclaims Miranda in Shakespeare’s The 
Tempest. 
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_ Prospero’s tale of perfidy which 


the plot of that great dramatic tragedy. 
Miranda’s cry carries a story for the hard 


in the annals of man’s inhumanity 
there is no tragedy more dramatic and 
than the age-old discrimination 
against those who suffer from hearing handi- 
caps. 

Dramatic in its effect upon lives and fam- 


i 
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Senseless because it is unnecessary. It is 
more than 1,200 years since good Saint John 
of Beverley taught speech to one who was 
mute. Since that day there has always been 
a channel for good will and intelligence to 
sclve even that extreme problem. 

cae Shen Cae ieee. Seer oe Se 

been even 


the difi- 
cult cases of those born without the ability 
to hear. 

One hundred and forty years! The eman- 
cipation of those with hearing handicaps and 
speech difficulties is paralleled on the canvas 
of history with the rise of democracy itself. 
It — clesely with the growth of this 


It was in the administration of Abraham 
Lincoln that Gallaudet College—the first ac- 
cepted and recognized institution of higher 
learning for those who suffer the handicaps 
of hearing and speech—was established in 
Weshington, D.C. Operated by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, it is part of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. Gallaudet 
is one of my official family. I am proud of 
its work. We will spare no effort to improve 
that work from year to year. 

Technology has made great changes in the 
world. Someone has said that the changes 
wrought by our industrial civilization in the 
last 40 years exceed the changes of the pre- 
vious 500 years. 

Well might such an observation apply to 
the 21 years which have gone by since the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing was 
established. These have been the 
marked by the tremendous growth of radio, 
the high perfection of the telephone, and 
tremendous advances in medical science. 
These 21 years have seen greater progress for 
the hard of hearing than have all the years 
since man began. 

Today to be hard of hearing need not be a 
prelude to deafness. Those who suffer hear- 
ing impairments or ear disease no longer turn 
to science in vain. 

Deafness can be prevented. Origins can be 
recognized. Diagnosis is more accurate. 
Treatment more effective. Technology in the 
person of the skilled physician has given new 
hope. 

The full range of normal sounds can be 
brought to many of those who have suffered 
a considerable degree of permanent impair- 
ment of hearing. The little amplifier that 
conducts the sound by air or bone is so small 
as to be unsuspected. Theaters and churches 
and modern auditoriums have amplifying 
systems with individual headsets. Technol- 
ogy in the person of the engineer has brought 
hearing aids to high perfection. 

We have learned how small, indeed, is the 
handicap constituted by hearing impairment 
in many occupations. Technology in the 
person. of the occupational analyst and the 
educator has made normal productive lives 
possible for thousands. 

No; the technicians bring no story of 
tragedy. They bring a story of hope. One 
who listens might well greet any one of 
them with the exclamation of Miranda, 
hopefully infiected— 

“Your tale, sir, would cure deafness.” 
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cure and prevent. The world today— 
and the post-war world which will follow— 
are not simply concerned with patching 
things up, but with forestalling evils. 

And the word “prevent” applies not only to 
the prevention of hearing impairment itself. 
It applies to the prevention of the social and 
vocational and psychological difficulties that 
often follow hearing impairment. 

There are three groups to whom I especially 
appeal tonight. The first group includes 
those of my listeners who require head sets 
on their radios, amplifiers on their telephones, 
and aids in daily conversation. The 
second includes some who have noted the 
dulling of the aural sense, but who in pride 
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There is hardly anyone listening to my 
voice tonight who does not know of someone 
who has suffered from impairment of his 
hearing—a friend, a business acquaintance, 
even a member of their own family. There 
is a real value in knowing the programs which 
can serve such people—programs which may 
prevent and repair incipient injuries to hear- 
ing, or will enable the hard of hearing to 
remedy and surmount their difficulties. 

Let us look at these programs which aid 
the hard of hearing. Let us document by 
reference to specific activities the hopes that 
I have raised. 

Some 166 local communities have chapters 
of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing. These chapters are the front-line 
outposts in the prevention of deafness. 
Through them you may learn the most prom- 
ising channels in your vicinity to the greatest 
hope of cure. 

For those who cannot be cured, and must 
live with crippled ears, the local chapters of 
the American Society for the Hard of Hearing 
are centers of rehabilitation and social 
readjustment. 

In them are facilities which would enable 
those with seriously impaired hearing to learn 
lip reading. 

Through those chapters one may obtain 
full and complete information about hear- 
ing aids. In some chapters one can make 
arrangements to test out the various aids 
which are offered for sale; and thus select 
the hearing aid best suited to his personal 
needs. 

Classes and individual consultations are 
carried on in the local chapters. These are 
directed to developing constructive and hope- 
ful mental attitudes so essential to the ef- 
fective rehabilitation of those whose lives 
have been shaken by their handicap. 

Many of these chapters conduct group 
meetings for those with hearing impair- 
ments. Varied cultural and educational pro- 
grams are carried on. Acoustical instru- 
ments bring the sounds of speakers or en- 
tertainers to the ears of every person in these 
audiences. 

This is a constructive work. It is a work 
which can offer definite and assured benefits. 

Through several of the departments of the 
Federal Security Agency we work for the 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing and 
the deaf. I have mentioned the Columbia 
Institution. 

In the long-range planning of the hard- 
of-hearing problem the national health 
survey, conducted by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service in 1935 and 1936, looms 
large. Its sampling surveys gave us for the 
first time a basis for estimating the social 
disability of the hard of hearing and the 
ages at which hearing disease makes its 
attack. The findings of this survey have 
already enabled manufacturers of hearing 
aids to develop their products more effectively 
to meet the needs of the affected. 
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On the front line of prevention are, of | Address Before National Convention of 


course, the public schools of America. Pro- 
gressive educators have realized that if 
programs of prevention are to be effective, 
hearing losses must be discovered early. 

Modern testing equipment has made it pos- 
sible to discover cases that would have been 
missed only a few years ago, That is the path 
to prevention. Find cases early. Treat them 
promptly. 

For children whose hearing has already 
been affected, many schools have developed 
special classes. Modern equipment and 
modern methods are enabling these handi- 
capped children to look forward to normal 
lives. 

In February of this year, the United States 
Office of Education issued a manual on the 
vocational rehabilitation of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. It is a technical publica- 
tion and would not be put down in the 
class of light reading. But I, for one, have 
found it a provoking and challenging state- 
ment of the broad possibilities that exist for 
the placement of those who suffer hearing 
defects. Not the Federal Government, but 
51 State and Territorial vocational rehabili- 
tation services apply its principles. 

And it came none too soon. For the place- 


-ment of hard of hearing workers has been 


progressing at a rapid rate. In the first 7 
months of the current year more workers 
suffering from hearing defects have been 
pieced by the United States Employment 
Service than in the entire year 1940. 

Last year the United States Civil Service 
Commission issued a list of more than 100 
kinds of positions in the Federal service for 
which the hard of hearing may be consid- 
ered. 

As the defense program goes forward, the 
absorption of workers heretofore discrimi- 
nated against because of minor or irrelevant 
handicaps will break down just as the un- 
democratic discriminations based on race or 
creed or color are breaking down. 

In defense America needs every worker. It 
cannot afford the luxury of outworn preju- 
dices and cruel discrimination against those 
who are handicapped. Employment should be 
based on ability, not on disability. 

And in breaking down these prejudices and 
discriminations America is going to learn that 
they were never very well founded at all. 
America is going to learn the social dividends 
a nation can reap from giving every man his 
full opportunity for independence. 

That is the policy that is moving modern 
America toward the emancipation of the 
hard-of-hearing and the deaf. Justice ever 
grows out of crises. 

But I would not leave you with these high 
thoughts about State policy. I would leave 
you rather with your attention directed to 
the problem as it exists in your own com- 
munity. 

By understanding the problem of hard-of- 
hearing you can help to solve it. By knowing 
of the work of the agencies that deal with 
the hard-of-hearing and supporting that work 
through your constant interest, you can help 
@ large group of your fellow citizens develop 
constructive lives. 

Through your knowledge you may one day 
carry a message to some friend suffering from 
an ear infection that will lead him to under- 
take prompt preventive action. 

Know the rehabilitation programs of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hearing. 
Know the vocational-training and employ- 
ment-training service facilities of your State 
departments and the Federal Security Agency. 
Know these things and you may some day 
direct your neighbor to renewed confidence 
and independence. 

Yes; carry this story to the right person 
at the right time. And if you do, you may 
well be greeted with the exclamation of 
Miranda: 

“Your tale, sir, would cure deafness.” 


National Association of Postmasters at 
Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES] 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN W. McCORMACE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 





Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, given before the national con- 
vention of the National Association of 
he. eae at Boston, Mass., September 

, 1941: 


Mr. President, my very good friend, Post- 
master Peter F. Tague, officers of the National 
Association of Postmasters, and ladies and 
gentlemen delegates of the convention: I 
want to express my profound feeling of ap- 
preciation for your kind invitation, trans- 
mitted to me personally in Washington by 
my very gcod friend and certainly an out- 
standing exponent of your organization, Post- 
master Philip J. Gallagher, of Woburn. I as- 
sure you that it is a great pleasure for me to 
join with you on this occasion, and I am 
particularly happy that circumstances so 
shaped themselves that I could be in Boston 
today. 

Of great interest to me were the remarks 
of Postmasters Olive McCoy and Mary D. 
Briggs with reference to the contributions 
made by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
toward the establishment of those ideals for 
which our Government stands. I hope that 
was of equal interest to you. Also, I hope— 
while in a hoping mood—that you will enjoy 
your visit to Boston and every moment of 
your attendance at this convention. 

Boston is an historic place. That has been 
epitomized in the statement that Boston is 
the birthplace of our liberty. The people 
here are fine people. Fine people, wherever 
you meet them and wherever they live, are 
just what the term implies. Their number is 
legion and their location everywhere. Fine 
people make Boston a hospitable city. Un- 
der the guidance of our good Postmaster 
Tague—who, by the way, was one of the out- 
standing Members of the Congress of the 
United States for 14 years—you will receive 
every care and attention. Peter served on 
the powerful Committee on Ways and Means, 
of which I had the honor to be a member for 
10 years prior to my selection as the Demo- 
cratic leader, or the majority leader. So, you 
see, I know Peter. Also, I know whereot I 
speak when I say that you are going to be 
delighted with the hospitality that will be 
showered upon you during your stay in Bos- 
ton. You will be accorded the maximum of 
generosity that human hands and hearts can 
extend by the committee of which Postmaster 
Peter Tague is the chairman. 

In every way it is our hope that your visit 
to Boston will be most enjoyable and that 
you will carry away with you happy memories 
that will long linger with you. 

You ladies and gentlemen have come from 
the 48 States and the three possessions of 
our country. Proudly I proclaim myself a 
son of Massachusetts. With equal pride, 
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dent of birth may have made you sons and 
daughters of other States. It is but natural 
that we should be proud of the State of 
which we are a son or daughter. Every State 
has contributed to the progress of our Nation. 
Whether it be the old South, or 

New Engiand, or the new West, or the great 
plateaus just beyond the Mississippi, 
States and all sections have made their con- 
tributions to this America of ours. And in 
these days of impending danger, thanks be 
to God, we have men and women in every 
part of the Nation who are thinking sanely, 
patriotically, and soundly, men and women 
who will not be influenced by the false ap- 
peal of the appeasers, the isolationists, or 
the defeatists; (applause) men and women 
who do not want war but who are not afraid 
to fight to preserve that which their fore- 
fathers won by war. Yes, indeed, we are 
citizens of a great Nation, and that we can 
say without boast, but with honest, humble 
pride. That is my state of mind this morn- 
ing as I address this great gathering. 

I have been fortunate in this journey of 
life to have been honored by the people of 
my State and to serve them in public office. 
Today, while but a humble Member of the 
Congress of the United States, I have the 
privilege of being its majority leader. To me 
there is nothing personal about that. It isa 
trust. What little power or influence I may 
possess, because of my position in these try- 
ing days, is also a trust. There is only one 
question that addresses itself to me; there is 
only one question that should address itself 
to you and to every American who loves our 
country. That question is, What course of 
conduct shall our Government pursue in 
these uncertain days which is for the best 
interests of our Republic and of our people? 
And the corollary to that is: What course of 
conduct shall I pursue which is for the best 
interest of my Government and my country? 
The continuation in public office means noth- 
ing to me in the face of this great national 
emergency. It should mean nothing to any 
American, provided he is imbued with the 
determination to protect and preserve those 
precious privileges which we have inherited, 
and provided, also, that he recognizes the 
menace that exists today throughout the 
world. 

You and I, as we meet here in this fine 
assembly on this 16th day of September in 
the year 1941, are just plain citizens of a 
great Nation. Of a country, however, where 
one may speak, as I am speaking, knowing 
full well that there are many countries of 
the world where other plain citizens dare not 
talk. All that is left to them is freedom of 
theught, but only because tyranny cannot 
suppress the unseen hope and longing of the 
human mind. There is no freedom of expres- 
sion. Ours is the proud privilege to be citi- 
zens of a country where, within the law, the 
home is every man’s palace, and government 
may not enter except by due process of law. 
You and I are the fortunate children of a 
Nation where everyone, as a matter of right, 
possesses the authority, privilege, and free- 
dom that makes what we call personal liberty. 

You, ladies and gentlemen, are the influen- 
tial citizens of your own communities. Be- 
cause of this, and because your very selection 
and appointment as postmasters indicates 
such leadership and influence, yours is the 
duty as outstanding citizens to develop and 
encourage public sentiment along those lines 
that spell security for this country of ours, 
particularly in times such as these. Today 
we face one of the momentous periods of the 
world’s history. It is my well-considered 
opinion that today we face the greatest period 
of danger in the history of our country. I 
think I know whereof I speak, and I hope that 
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every one of you appreciates the danger that 
confronts us from abroad. I also hope that 
every one of you will justify the trust that 


: 


vidual government. It is, if you will permit 
me, JOHN McCorMAcK’s government, because 
I believe in it and love it. So it is the indi- 
vidual government of every American citizen. 
Therefore, it is the duty and the responsi- 
bility of every citizen to contribute what he 
can to the formulation of the policies and 
the processes of our Government in these 
trying days. It is our duty to help influence 
and guide our Government, and to preserve 
our ideals so that we may be able to trans- 
mit to the generations which follow that 
which we inherited from the generations of 
our forefathers. Ours is the sacred trust to 
preserve, to protect and perpetuate this Na- 
tion of all nations, this undefeatable Union 
of unions, this impregnable country of coun- 
tries that liberty christened and democracy 
blessed, the United States of America. 


I respect honest differences of opinion. I 
respect anyone whose opinions are his honest 
convictions, even though I may not agree 
with those convictions. That is tolerance, 
and right, and decent. That is the American 
way. But I have no respect for the man, for 
instance, who hates the President of the 
United States, and in that hatred would 
destroy our country. In this situation which 
confronts us, we may disagree individually 
as to what policies we should follow, but that, 
I repeat, should be an honest difference of 
opinion of what is right as you sec the right. 
We are all human and liable to error. We 
are weak, no matter how strong we may 
think we are. But if we permit hatred to 
cloud and obscure our vision, then, indeed, 
we are poor and weak and contemptible. 
If I permit my hatred of some individual, or 
institution, or government of the present or 
of the past, to influence my judgment in this 
crisis, then I am not worthy to represent my 
people or to sit in the council chamber of my 
Government, because I place self before 
service; because I put individual hatred above 
my love of my country. To be specific, I am 
speaking of hatred of the President of the 
United States, and of those Members of Con- 
gress who vigorously hate him. To hate is a 
vicious thing. To permit hatred to dominate 
in this crisis is unthinkable. Those who do 
permit it to distort their judgment, their 
opinions, their voices, and votes thereby stig- 
matize themselves as unworthy of the high 
office to which they have ben elected, and 
unworthy of the very freedom of speech and 
individual liberty which they profess to serve. 

A democracy is not perfect. And, yet, with 
all of its imperfections, it is the most satis- 
factory form of government. Democracies 
are influenced and guided to a considerable 
extent by public opinion. That is where you 
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Ido not come here to address you as a 
Democrat. These are days when party con- 
siderations should be cast aside. This is not 
a Democratic crisis; it is not a Republican 
crisis. This is an American crisis, and every 
Pe! of us should react and respond accord- 

y. 

The appeasers say that Hitler is not going 
to attack America. From whence comes 
their advance information? My answer is 
that it is the part of wisdom not to take any 
chances. They tell us that Hitler is not 
going to attack us, but in the same breath 
they advise us to build up a mighty Army 
and Navy. Why spend our billions; why 
spend a single penny to arm if we are not 
going to be attacked when the opportune 
moment presents itself. Certainly there is 
no justification for the enormous exp2ndi- 
tures and activities we are making today if 
we are safe and secure from attack or in- 
vasion, as the isolationists loudly proclaim. 
And yet, these very gentlemen, with smug 
hypocracy, justify our preparedness program 
by saying we should arm for defense. 
Against what nation or nations must we be 
prepared to defend ourselves, I ask again? 

Recently we find that an appeal has been 
made to religious and racial intolerance. 
America is a place where men and women of 
all creeds and races must live in mutual re- 
spect and understanding. Every man has 
the right to his own religious conscience. I 
have no feeling against any other man or 
woman because, by the accident of birth, 
they have a different blood running through 
their veins. I respect their rights, and I 
ask in return that they respect mine. If 
that principle is universally recognized, we 
will never have any difficulty getting along 
with our fellow citizens in these United 
States, whether they worship beneath the 
cross, or the crescent, or the five-pointed star 
of David. But, to repeat, recent efforts have 
been made to raise racial and religious preju- 
dices. That same appeal was made years ago 
to the good people of Germany as a prelimi- 
nary to the Nazi regime taking over control, 
and the present world debacle is the result, 
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Recently a distinguished gentleman spoke in 
the great State of Iowa. I do not have to 
mention his name. He made a direct appeal 
with the hope of arousing the religious and 
racial intolerance of his audience. For want 
of a kinder word, may I say that speech was 
a disgrace. That message of intolerance and 
hatred must be resisted and repudiated by 
every loyal American—and it will be. 

‘We have a man in Washington who is our 
thrice-elected leader and Commander in 
Chief. He is taking every practical step 
to keep us out of war, and if war should 
come, to prevent it from coming to our 
shores. I belong to that school which be- 
lieves that the best defense is a good offense. 
Still, I hope and pray we will not get into 
this war. We are not in it yet, although 
as far back as January 1940 some of these 
people predicted that it would be only a 
matter of days, or weeks, before A. E. F. 
would land in Europe. The predictions con- 
tinue, with irritating repetition, every 2 or 
8 months, and this is September 1941 and 
still we are not in. But if this war is 
thrust upon us, then I want my country 
to be prepared. I want my country to be 
in a position where we can keep the enemy 
over in Europe, rather than have him invade 
the United States. 

Forgive the length of this talk. It was 
not my intention to take so much of your 
time. Let my deep interest in the future 
of my country and your friendly encourage- 
ment be my apology. And now just one 
more thought. We have seen what hap- 
pened in the Far East. Germany, Japan, 
and Italy made a pact a few months ago 
aimed at the United States. Italy exists 
in name only. Hitler has taken the coun- 
try over. The Italy that the world admired 
and that gave so much and so freely of itself 
and its people to our land is nothing but 
@ puppet state of the Nazi regime. After 
this pact was made we became the object 
of the deep Solicitude of the parties signa- 
tory thereto. Then, with skill and care, 
President Roosevelt steppéd into the situa- 
tion. While helping China, at the same 
time he held Japan from stepping into the 
South Seas and eastern Asia. Had Japan 
persisted the United States would have been 
forced either to move or turn about and 
lose face. Remember, this is where 99 per- 
cent of our rubber comes from; where we 
import almost all of our quinine, and prac- 
tically all of our magnesium. [If the sources 
of those raw materials were closed to us it 
would be only a matter of time before our 
stocks were exhausted, and that would put 
us in a serious position from the defense 
angle alone. Therefore, we have an inter- 
est in the Far East, and we have a very 
definite interest in the open and free trade 
lanes across the Pacific Ocean. 

Freedom of the seas has been the tradi- 
tional policy of our country since the birth 
of the Nation. Always it has been a part of 
our national defense. Geographically lo- 
cated as we are, and as a great industrial 
exporting and importing Nation, with our 
fleet of merchantmen sailing to many seas, 
the right to these waters is a part of our 
lifeblood. And so our Commander in Chief 
spoke through his Department of State in 
no uncertain language. Japan apparently 
listened. Japan apparently is still listening. 
Let us hope that she will recognize that her 
future depends upon peacefu' and friendly 
relations with our country, and that this 
phase of the crisis is ended. For some years, 
the army-and-navy group has controlled 
Japan. ‘The liberal group has been sup- 
pressed, inarticulate, and inoperative from 
@ governmental viewpoint. But the liberal 
forces have been there just the same. So 
let us repeat the hope that Japan will recog- 
nize that the real friendly hand of the United 
States is preferable to the false, artificial, 
hypocritical, insincere professions of Nazi 
Germany. 


In every crisis of our national existence, 
as if by divine providence, our country has 
been given a great leader in the presidency 
of the United States. In the three critical 
periods in the history of our country, when 
the future of our country was in peril, we 
have had great leaders in the White House. 
I am certain that you folks from the South 
will accept this in the spirit in which it is 
said. The future of this country was first 
in peril during the days after the formation 
of our country under the constitutional 
government. Then the “Father of Our 
Country,” the great, immortal George Wash- 
ington, was chosen to guide us. Seventy- 
three years later came the crisis of 1861, 
and Abraham Lincoln was chosen to lead us 
during the Civil War. 

Loyal and good men, both from the North 
and South, gave up their lifeblood and their 
all for the cause they thought was right. As 
we look back, we can recognize the great prin- 
ciples involved in that contest to keep the 
Nation whole. Time has healed the differ- 
ences which separated us, and today, whether 
‘we come from the North or the South, we all 
thank God that we are a people indivisible— 
a Nation united. Seventy-three years after 
the inauguration of George Washington in 
1789, there was given to us by a divine provi- 
dence the preserver of our Union, the im- 
mortal Abraham Lincoln. A few years ago 
another crisis confronted us. Again it was 
important that the right type of leadership 
for the continued existence of our Govern- 
ment should be chosen by our people. And 
so, in 1933, 73 years after Lincoln took the 
cath of office, there was inaugurated for his 
first term the present President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Seventy-three years apart were these great 
men—great Presidents. And even as Wash- 
ington guided and preserved this Nation in 
its trying early years, and Lincoln protected 
and held it intact when war from within 
threatened, so now our great leader in the 
White House will prepare and protect us from 
the dreaded scourge that threatens from 
without. Ladies and gentlemen of the Post 
Office Department, I compliment you upon 
this fine free American assemblage. With 
you, I do not fear the tomorrow. With you, I 
believe that we are the children of destiny 
and that victory will ultimately be ours, even 
though the world must enter a new Gethsem- 
ane of sorrow and climb the rough and 
bloody road of a new Calvary. With you, I 
kneel in humble prayer and thank God in 
this hour of national peril, he has given us 
another great leader in Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the statement of 
the Secretary of State before the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the pending 
legislation. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The progress of events, and particularly of 
military and naval operations beyond and on 
the seas, makes it advisable and urgent that 
the Congress grant full authority to take cer- 
tain measures which are plainiy essential for 
the defense of the United States. It is im- 
perative now to exercise what Elihu Root in 
1914 called “the right of every sovereign state 
to protect itself by preventing a condition of 
affairs in which it will be too late to protect 
itseif.” 

Such a condition of affairs now impends, 
Unless it is promptly dealt with, efforts at 
self-defense may come too late. 

The paramount principle of national policy 
is the preservation of the safety and security 
of the Nation. The highest right flowing 
from that principle is the right of self-de- 
fense. That right must now be invoked. The 
key to that defense under present conditions 
is to prevent Hitler from gaining control of 
the seas. 

On October 26, 1940, I said: 

“Should the would-be conquerors gain con- 
trol of other continents, they would next 
concentrate on perfecting their control of the 
seas, of the air over the seas, and of the 
world’s economy; they might then be able 
with ships and with planes to strike the 
communications lines, the commerce and the 
life of this hemisphere; and ultimately we 
might find ourselves compelled to fight on 
our own soil, under our own skies, in defense 
of our independence and our very life.” 

In the year which has ensued, Hitler and 
his satellites have extended their military 
occupation to most of the continent of Eur- 
ope. They are already seeking control of 
the sea. They have attacked American ves- 
sels, contrary to all law, in widely separated 
areas, particularly they are now trying to 
sever the sea lanes which link the United 
States to the remaining free peoples. Hitler 
under his policy of intimidation and fright- 
fulness has in effect given notice that Amer- 
ican lives and American ships, no less than 
the lives and ships of other nations, will be 
destroyed if they are found in most of the 
North Atlantic Ocean. In the presence of 
threats and acts by an outlaw nation, there 
arises the right, and there is imposed the 
duty, of prompt and determined defense. 
Our ships and men are legitimately sailing 
the seas; The outlaw who preaches and 
practices indiscriminate terroristic attack in 
pursuit of world conquest is estopped to in- 
voke any law if law-abiding nations act to 
defend themselves. 

The conviction that the Atlantic approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere are under attack 
no longer rests on inference. The attack ig 
continuous; there is reason to believe that it 
will steadily increase in strength and in- 
tensity. 

When the Neutrality Act of 1939 was passed, 
we went far in foregoing the exercise of cer- 
tain rights by our citizens in time of foreign 
war. This was for the purpose of avoiding 
incidents such as those that confronted our 
Government during the first World War as a 
resuit of unrestricted German submarine 
warfare. But there was no waiving of our 
right to take the fullest measures needed for 
self-defense on land and sea if the tide of 
conquest should move in our direction. 

The tic~ has so moved. The course of the 
present war has altered the picture complete- 
ly. Certain provisions of the existing legis- 
lation under the changed circumstances now 
handicap our necessary work of self-defense 
and stand squarely in the way of our national 
safety. 

The Congress has recognized the change in 
circumstances and has passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. It thereby determined that the efforts 
of those nations which are actively resisting 
aggression are important and necessary to 
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the safety of the United States. It soqrezss. 
as a necessary measure of defense, the fullest 
support to nations which are in the front 
line of resistance to a movement of world 
conquest more ruthiess in execution and more 
hideous in effects than any other such move- 
ment of all time. An indispensable part of 
cur policy must be resolute self-defense on 
the high seas, and this calls especially for 
protection of shipping on open sea lanes. 

One of the greatest mistakes that we could 
possibly make would be to base our policy 
upon an assumption that we are secure, when, 
if the assumption should prove erroneous, 
the fact of having so acted wouid lay us com- 
pletely open to hostile invasion. 

When American ships are being wantonly 
and unlawfully attacked with complete dis- 
regard of life and property, it is absurd to 
forego any legitimate measures that may be 
helpful toward self-defense. It is especially 
absurd to continue to tie our hands by a 
provision of law which prohibits arming our 
merchant vessels for their own defense. 

I repeat, the highest duty of this Govern- 
ment is to safeguard the security of our Na- 
tion, The basic consideration is that meas- 
ures and methods of defense shall be made 
effective when and where needed. They are 
now needed especially on the high seas and 
in those areas which must be preserved from 
invasion if the full tide of the movement of 
world conquest is not to beat at our gates. 

It would be little short of criminal negli- 
gence to proceed on the hope that some 
happy chance or chances will save us from 
a fate like that which has befallen so many 
other countries in the world. We cannot run 
away from a situation which can only be 
dealt with by the firm measures of a people 
determined and prepared to resist. It is 
worse than futile to read the war news from 
overseas and conclude that each temporary 
check to the would-be world conqueror re- 
lieves us of the need to provide fully for our 
own national defense. 

I am convinced that in the interest of our 
national security, the passage of the pending 
bill to repeal section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
is both urgent and important. Inasmuch as 
section 2 is not under consideration, I will 
offer no comment, except to say that, in my 
judgment, section 2 should be repealed or 
modified. 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, on the 2d 
of October there was held in Providence, 
R. I., a very splendid testimonial dinner 
to a distinguished Member of this body, 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. GREEN]. I ask unanimous consent 


to incorporate in the Recorp the very 
eloquent address delivered on that occa- 
sion by Hon. J. Howard McGrath, Gover- 
nor of Rhode Island. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, United States Senator 
GrEEN, United States Senator Pepper, United 
States Senator Krcorz, fellow Town Criers, 
and friends of Senator Green: There has sel- 
dom been a gathering to pay personal tribute 
to a public figure in our State that can 
compare with the essence and spirit of this 
meeting tonight. I am grateful to the com- 
mittee on arrangements for allowing me to 
share so prominently in their program and 
to play a part in this, our sincere tribute 
to Senator THEOpORE Francis GREEN. I be- 
lieve your courtesy to me has been extended 
not wholly out of consideration for my pres- 
ent office, but also because of what you know 
of a long, cherished, and abiding friendship 
between Senator Green and myself. I wish 
that I could speak tonight not as Governor 
but as the humblest citizen of Rhode Island, 
because I know it is from the hearts of our 
humblest folks that the sincerest feeling for 
Senator GREEN would come as for one who, 
through an exceptionally long, private, and 
public career, has proven himself their un- 
failing defender, friend, and benefactor. 

The uniqueness of our gathering is exem- 
plified in a twofold manner. First, the Town 
Criers who sponsor it are noted in this com- 
munity for their devotion to the advance- 
ment of civic improvements. They have no 
interest in partisanship nor in individuals, 
save that by and through such individuality 
the community advances and prospers. Their 
membership is composed of businessmen who 
have a deep sense of appreciation of human 
values. That a group thus composed should 
sponsor this birthday tribute to a man 
ently in public office is a tribute to Senator 
GREEN more eloquent than any words we can 
utter here. That you have chosen to offer 
your garland of roses to the Senator while 
he is yet vigorously working amongst us 
marks the second distinction of the evening. 

I am most pleased that sitting here and 
sharing in our felicitations tonight are two 
distinguished colleagues of Senator GREEN. 
In welcoming them to Rhode Island, may I 
express the appreciation of all of us here, as 
well as the State, for their presence. Their 
journey from the Capital to Rhode Island 
during these busy times is certainly an out- 
standing evidence that Senator Green is re- 
garded by his colleagues with the same pro- 
found feeling that we, his neighbors and life- 
long companions, are here to express. 

I am personally pleased to have Senator 
KiLcorE in Rhode Island. He and I, with 
Senator GREEN, were cOmpanions for several 
days at the recent Army maneuvers in 
Louisiana. We occupied adjoining tents, and 
since he had had many years of active mili- 
tary service, he was able to give both the 
Senator and myself many pointers on the 
etiquette and discipline of Army life. 

I am sure that a great percentage of those 
that are here as well as large numbers of 
other Rhode Islanders feel that Senator PrEp- 
PER in a sense is their Senator. The sojourns 
of Rhode Islanders in Florida have increased 
so rapidly in recent years that we come to 
feel his State to be a second home. We love 
its beauty, its climate, its hospitality, and 
we would like to feel that our welcome ex- 
tended to him on the occasion of this visit 
will leave a similar impression. 

I referred to pointers of a military nature 
given to us by Senator Kiicore. I, perhaps, 
should not have included Senator Green, 
at least to the extent of needing such advice, 
for with all that he has done in law, in busi- 
ness, and in politics, he has found time to 
gain military recognition. I salute, therefore, 
in your name, and in the name of all Rhode 
Islanders, a lieutenant in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, a graduate of Brown University, of 
Harvard Law School, of the Universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, a member of the Rhode 





Supreme 
representative, a most successful Governor, 
an outstanding United States Senator. We 
salute THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, and through 
him we harken back with a prayer of remem- 
2d of 1867 to the 


guished guest never ceases to honor and 
revere. They were a strong clan; they were 
a determined people; they knew the ways of 
life because for generations back they had 
lived life; they had planned way of life for 
the future, and they had the courage to 
fight that their plans would come true. I 
believe that Arnold Green felt this for his 
son Theodore, as for his other children, all 
of whom have made dist names for 
themselves and brought glory to Rhode 
Island. 

The long biography of our guest of honor, 
his accomplishments, his associations, far too 
numerous to catalog here, testify to the fact 
that at an early age THropore Francis Green 
determined that the name of his ancestors 
and the ambition of his father would be ex- 
panded through his life. 

How different has it been with the off- 
springs of other great Rhode Island names, 
or to put it more bluntly, how few there are 
in our time that do advance and promote the 
cause of a name already great before they 
were born. Greatness, such as I have spoken 
of, and such as has been exemplified by 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, is not alone in a 
will to be great and successful, but it must 
come from a heart that can respond to the 
ever-changing demands of his fellow men, be- 
cause real greatness, and indeed the great- 
ness of THEOopoRE Francis GREEN, lies not in 
what he has accomplished for himself, but in 
what he has been able to do for others, No 
charitable appeal has been without his con- 
tribution; no civic undertaking or patriotic 
movement in this community has lacked his 
name as a sponsor and worker; no political 
thought or change of decades now past has 
taken place without his contribution or criti- 
cism to the wisdom or folly of the course that 
Was proposed. 

He possessed the heart and conscience to do 
right as he saw it. Political defeat upon po- 
litical defeat, social disagreement that at 
times reached social ostracism, did not de- 
ter him from his course. He was willing to 
champion a cause that was unpopular only 
because its advocates lacked freedom of ex- 
pression. He was willing to suffer defeat with 
them, secure in the belief that righteousness 
and justice would in time have its voice, 
and he believed that the voice of justice when 
heard by the people would be their only 
course. 

I am not saying that THropore Francis 
GREEN was always right, nor that the things 
he advocated were always right, nor that the 
things his party sponsored were always right, 
but he believed in them; he believed that 
they tended more toward the ultimate secu- 
rity and happiness of his fellow citizens, and 
he was not afraid to champion them at the 
price of loss of personal prestige. The grati- 
tude that some men have toward others we 
know is for favors received. In some it is 
an anticipation for favors to be received. I 
do not believe there are any of that second 
group here tonight. It is inescapable, how- 
ever, that there are many of us here who have 
been the direct beneficiaries of Senator 
GreEEN’s kindliness, interest, encouragement, 
advice, and proffered opportunities, 
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acknowledge my personal debt to him 
in the everexpand- 
in this State who 
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t through the years. 
of the thousands for 
you have done great favors and small 
ones, we offer you this tribute on your birth- 
day. 

Necessarily, however, their numbers are 
small in comparison to the whole State. Thus 
the gratitude which most of your admirers 
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leader, a hard-working citizen, and an under- 
standing human being. Most of this grati- 
tude wells up in our hearts, too, over the 

e of political considerations and dif- 
ferences that divide us, over the opposition and 
other human traits that seem to make envy 
and jealousy the rule of men’s lives, rather 
than respect and admiration. That these 
human failings have been overcome in this 
expression of our gratitude—you will please 
accept as our greatest tribute. 

There are monuments to THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN all over this State. They exist in our 
educational institutions that have profited by 
his guidance and advice. They exist in the 
broad highways that the foresight in his ad- 
ministration provided; they exist in great 
buildings and airports everywhere we look, but 
his greatest monuments are the living human 
beings to whom his sympathy and courage 
brought social advancement, decent accommo- 
dations for the wards of the State, decent 
homes for dependent mothers, and the nu- 
merous other social advances which developed 
in Rhode Island under you. These are your 
monuments. I know that the credit you 
claim for them is merely that it was given 
to you to serve in a responsible position of 
government at a time when these things 
could, with right leadership be attained. 
They were attained largely by your hard plan- 
ning and diligent work. Others in a similar 
position might have achieved like results, but 
no lesser man, no weaker heart, no com- 
promiser with social wrong could have done it. 

You have been elected to the United States 
Senate and to its most important committees 
at the most crucial time in our history. 
Your election was an expression of Rhode 
Island's appreciation of your faithful public 
service and your colleagues’ recognition of 
your brilliant attainments; your response 
has been an unparalleled representation of 
the interest of Rhode Island in the Halls of 
Congress. Frankly, we can only hope that 
you will do as well for our State in the future 
as you have most certainly done in the past. 
It is our wish that this age of 74 which you 
have reached will continue to express itself 
in your physical strength and vigor as it has 
up to now, as though we were reading it 
through a mirror. You certainly look and 
act more like 47 than 74. 

Now, Senator, if I were to devote just 1 
minute to each of the years of your active 
public career, I would keep this audience 
here for a very long time. They know you 
all too well for me to do any such thing. I 
hope, therefore, you will accept the gener- 
ality of my remarks as an evidence of a trib- 
ute to your career so full of individual and 
outstanding accomplishments, so packed 
with years of progress, that justice to it could 
not be done by singling out individual 
achievements, but only by grouping them to- 
gether and saying to you, for a life that has 
been full and well spent, we greet you and 
thank you for everything you have done for 
us. 
We are still selfish, however, and we still 
look to you for more. We hope that the op- 
portunities to come will serve to further en- 
rich your life and benefit our country and 


our State. And lest, after listening to all of 
these expressions of profound admiration, 
you may feel that you can rest upon your 
laurels, let me tell you the story of an actual 
experience of one of your other Senate col- 
leagues, which you may or may not have 
heard: : 


This gentleman, returning to his home 
State to campaign for reelection, was shocked 
to find one whom he regarded as a close 
friend supporting the cause of his opponent. 
After the election was over and the gentle- 
man had been reelected, he sent for the 
apparently disgruntled constituent and asked 
him how it was that he could possibly work 
for his opponent. “Haven’t I done a lot for 
you and your family; haven’t I done every- 
thing that you asked of me?” At first, taken 
back by the suddenness of the question, the 
constituent said: “Well, what have you done 
for me?” Then replied the Senator: “Did I 
not secure a position for your son 5 years 
ago, and only about 2 years ago, when you 
became dissatisfied, I secured you a better 
position? Did I not find a job as postmaster 
for your father-in-law? Did I not secure 
assistance for you to insure your home with 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and do 
you recall last winter how I secured a posi- 
tion in Washington for your son?” ‘The con- 
stituent remained silent for a moment, and 
then said, “Yes, Senator; that’s all true; you 
did all that for me, but you haven’t done any- 
thing for me lately.” 
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OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 
ADDRESS BY SECRETARY ICKES 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
at Chicago Sinai Temple Forum, Chi- 
cago, Ill, October 20, 1941, entitled 
“Wha Sae Base as Be a Slave?” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A few days before the attack on Fort Sum- 
ter, an attack that heralded the American 
Civil War, Abraham Lincoln, in a message to 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, wrote: 

“I think the necessity for being ready in- 
creases. Look to it.” 

Tonight I would repeat this warning: “The 
necessity for being ready increases. Look 
to it.” 

America, ever since Hitler launched his 
maniacal career, has been daydreaming. 
Even now too many of us are living in a 
fool’s paradise. 

At the outset very few people understood 
the real intent, the actual power, of the ex- 
house painter who had gone berserk and had 
taken a whole nation with him. When he 
talked of world dominion we dismissed it as 
idle chatter, vain boasting, and as propaganda 
designed for home consumption. We had 
seen other lunatics come and go, so we 
shrugged our shoulders and let him talk on. 

Then he struck. Austria was kidnaped. 
Czechoslovakia was raped. 
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America yawned, and went back to its day- 
dreams. 

What did it matter to us? Didn’t we have 
3,000 miles of ocean between us and an ap- 
parent madman? Hadn’t Hitler said again 
that he had no more territorial aspirations? 

Now and then someone sought to warn us, 
as President Roosevelt did here in Chicago. 
But when such a thing as a quarantine 
against aggressor nations was suggested it 
was protested as warmongering. 

Then Hitler moved on Poland. We took a 
little more interest in that. The gallant de- 
fense of Warsaw engaged, for a time, even 
those surfeited with prize fights, baseball 
games, and movies. It gave us something 
new to talk about. 

Dive bombers, panzer divisions, and para- 
chute troops—they intrigued us. But not 
for long. About the same time jitterbugs, 
T-formations, and quiz programs came along 
and gave us something else to talk about. 

More than 2 years ago England and France 
became aware that Hitler was not going to 
be quieted with the soothing sirup of ap- 
peasement. They were finally driven to war. 
Then we really sat up. This might be worth 
watching. Why, it might develop into some- 
thing almost as interesting as a world series. 

So we bought some box seats and sat back 
to watch. Need I say that we selected those 
seats most carefully? They were over behind 
the screen—the screen of the Neutrality Act. 
We wanted to be sure that we weren’t going 
to be hit by any foul balls. 

That Neutrality Act, which we cut and 
fashioned for ourselves in disregard of accus- 
tomed international law, provided that we 
were to have nothing to do with the war, 
except as we might profit from the sale of 
goods to belligerents, and then only on a 
cash-and-carry basis. We could, if we wanted 
to, hang our clothes on a hickory limb, but 
we could not go near the water. 

For months there was little or no activity. 
Those vaunted lines of fortifications—the 
Siegfried and the Maginot—held fast, so fast 
that neither army budged. 

So we derided the war as a “fake,” a 
“phony.” We didn’t even want a rain check. 
We wanted our money back. It was all over. 
We could go on with business as usual. 

A few men of vision warned us. But 
America would have nothing of them. They 
were warmongers. They were alarmists. 
Didn’t they know that we were safe and se- 
cure, come what would, behind our oceans? 
Hadn’t Lindbergh said so? 

Then suddenly Hitler loosed the blitzkrieg. 
France and the Low Countries fell. England 
was driven off of the Continent. Denmark 
and Norway were occupied. 

Ah, this was incredible. We sat straight 
up in our chairs. We began to wonder what 
was coming next. My, how glad we were 
that America was neutral. And bless Lind- 
bergh for discovering the Atlantic Ocean. 

But it had been demonstrated that neu- 
trality—neutrality when confronted with 
Hitler’s mechanized mania—would not suffice. 

Hurriedly we embarked on a vast rearma- 
ment program. We appropriated billions for 
defense. We adopted the Selective Service 
Act; we started the construction of a two- 
ocean navy. We determined to make America 
impregnable. We were out to save our own 
skins—but, of course, we wanted to continue 
with business as usual. 

Meanwhile Hitler continued on his incred- 
ible way. He blacked out freedom in nation 
after nation. He enslaved millions. His fir- 
ing squads were busy. His concentration 
camps were filled. Castor oil sold at a pre- 
mium in Italy. None knew how long England 
and Greece and China could stand before the 
Axis Powers. We began to fear that we would 
not have time in which to complete our own 
defense. So we stopped “kibitzing.” We 
bought some blue chips. What cared we if 
there were a couple of deuces running wild? 
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The lend-lease measure was enacted. Bil- 
lions more were provided with which to buy 
time for us to get that two-ocean navy on 
the oceans, and those thousands of airplanes 
in the air. 

America was beginning to awaken. 

We cheered gallant little Greece, which had 
bested the jackal, as Hitler came in to do 
what Mussolini had failed to do. We cheered 
Yugoslavia. We still had plenty of good will 
and enthusiasm for the fellow who was will- 
ing to do our fighting for us. 

“Hold on,” we cried, “we’re coming.” Six 
billion dollars strong. But Greece and Yugo- 
slavia fell. ‘Too little, too late. That tells 
the story. That tells more than one story. 

A great opportunity was lost when these 
two heroic nations fell. America was not pre- 
pared to aid them. We had spent too much 
time wool gathering. Too long had America 
listened to its Lindberghs, its General Woods, 
its Chicago Tribunes, and its Burton 
Wheelers. 

So, as Hitler set about consolidating his 
gains, America announced that it would be 
the arsenal of democracy. The next time an 
opportunity came, America would be ready. 
We weren’t going to be caught napping again. 
No, sir. We knew now that Hitler’s map did 
not list any nation—no, not even America— 
as an area of splendid isolation. Knowing 
this, we were shocked into a realization of 
how necessary it was that we make ourselves 
strong, and that we also give all possible help 
to those who were keeping away from this 
country of ours all the horrors that Hitler 
represented. We realized that his vaunted 
“new order” (the Lindbergh “wave of the 
future”) was but rampant bestiality in occu- 
pied France, where the Nazis were shooting 
hostages; in Austria, where the Nazis were 
murdering Jews; in Norway, where the Nazis 
were killing labor leaders; in Poland, where 
the Nazis were systematically exterminating 
an entire people—such sadistic and diabolical 
terror as the world had never seen. 

We knew, too, that America would be the 
most succulent prize of all. Hitler has told 
us how he will conquer us. He has carefully 
drawn plans for our undoing. None but a 
Simple Susan expects that a victorious Hitler 
would long leave us alone in the possession 
of the richest and most productive country 
in the world. 

Therefore, we made up our minds that the 
next time that an opportunity came to defeat 
Hitler on a foreign field we would be ready. 
We would give his foes so many tanks that 
Hitler’s panzer divisions would be stopped; 
we would give them so many planes that 
the luftwaffe would be blasted out of the 
sky; that was our resolve. 

Meanwhile, worried by the dogged resist- 
ance of the British, Hitler needed fresh vic- 
tories for home consumption. He also needed 
oil for his mechanized war machine and food 
for his people. So he turned on his erstwhile 
associate, Stalin, with whom, a year earlier, 
he had solemnly signed a pact of friendship. 
For Stalin had wheat in the Ukraine and oil 
in the Caucasus. 

Now, I am as much opposed to communism 
as I am to nazi-ism. I hold no brief for 
either. But whenever I find anyone willing 
to shoot it out with the greatest menace that 
civilization has ever faced I am only too glad 
to supply him with whatever he may need 
to carry on the fight, and I don’t care who 
he may be or what his politics may be. The 
only test to apply is whether he is fighting 
the Nazi werewolf which menaces all of us— 
Christian and Jew, capitalist and laborer— 
alike. 

You remember the cries that went up from 
our Lindberghs and our Chicago Tribunes and 
our America First Committees when aid for 
Russia was suggested. How virtuous, how 
holy, they were. They could think only of 
what Stalin had done. They conveniently 
overlooked Hitler’s blood sacrifices, his sub- 
stitution of some mythological nonsense for 
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quoting an old proverb that says: 
“It is permitted to walk with the devil till 
the bi is crossed.” 


so far. The fact is, we are not yet in a 
position to help Russia as much as she needs. 
The arsenal of democracy even now is not 
geared up to such a stupendous task. 

This has been our second great opportunity, 
an opportunity that may quickly be lost to 
us. Russia, with far greater manpower than 
Hitler, needs all of the guns, and planes, and 
tanks, and munitions that we can get to her. 
Even at this late date, if we can supply her, 
she may be able to fight until Hitler is bled 
white. Of course, again it may be “too little, 
too late,” although we have for months 
known that when the call came it would be 
for “much more, much quicker.” 

Must it again be “too little, too late’? I 
don’t know. No man knows. No one knows 
how long Russia will be able to hold out, how 
long England will be able to hold out—how 
long we may be spared from direct attack. 
But this I do know. If Russia is to hold out, 
if England is to hold out, if we are to be 
ready for any contingency, our production of 
the weapons of defense must be stepped up 
far beyond the level that it has reached 
today. 

The Chief of the O. P. M. Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, less than 2 weeks ago, 
October 9, reported that “currently we are 
devoting about 15 percent of our resources to 
the defense effort, and upon present sched- 
ules we shall have raised this to only a little 
over 25 percent by the last quarter of 1942.” 

In that report, Stacy May, the Research 
Director, said: 

“It is clear that we are not doing our 
share—not when measured by comparative 
effort, and not even when measured by phys- 
ical output. We are gigantic in our potential, 
but in performance we are the junior partner 
in what we have accepted as the cooperative 
enterprise of producing the munitions of war. 

“I do not think,” he continued, “that 
Americans can be content while they con- 
tinue to play such an unflattering role.” 

The job ahead has been pointed out to us 
with still greater force by a fellow Chicagoan, 
Donald Nelson, Executive Director of the Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board—a mail- 
order executive who does not see eye to eye 
with a certain other Chicago mail-order 
executive. 

Pointing to the danger that Americans 
might have to live for the next 15 or 20 years 
in an armed camp, Mr. Nelson recently said, 
“The way to avoid it is to go all out now 
quickly. 

“That,” he said, “involves setting our sights 
much higher than we have ever set them 
before. It involves the imagination and pre- 
paring that enable a people to tackle a job 
bigger than their dreams. Roughly, you 
might say it involves figuring out the utmost 





we can do, and then resolving to go ahead 
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Hitler, and Hitler has not proposed peace. 
Moreover, even if a peace conference should 
be called, we would not be likely to be 
among those invited. We are not at war, 
and so would be in no position to force our- 


Hitler how he would feel about it, 

The best assurance that civilization can 
have of a just peace lies in the defeat of 
Hitler upon the field of battle. However, as 
@ nation we have not made, we are not 
making, such an all-out effort as greatly to 
concern Hitler. 

We aren’t even well on the road to an all- 
out effort. We have promised but we have 
not performed. 

Unless America awakes to its danger, un- 
less we, as a people, overcome the lethargy 
with which we are afflicted, unless we make 
an all-out effort immediately, the arsenal of 
democracy, I fear, will continue somewhat 
te resemble Old Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not say- 
ing that goods are not being produced; I am 
not saying that they are not being shipped, 
or that they are not arriving on the other 
side of the ocean. I know that our pro- 
duction is mounting and that new plants are 
being built. I know, too, that if those now 
fighting Hitler can hang on by their teeth 
long enough, some day our production may 
equal their needs. I am emphasizing, how- 
ever, that no matter how fast we are pro- 
ducing the goods, it is not fast enough. I 
say that, no matter how much we are pro- 
ducing, we are not producing enough. 

We must produce more, much more 
quickly, if the forces of England, China, and 
Russia are to have the equipment necessary 
to hold back and ultimately to smash the 
Axis aggressors. 

We must increase our industrial output to 
the point where we can give—without stint 
and without measure to the foes of Hitler. 
Neither of these things are we now doing. 

I do not understand an America that, so 
far, has been content merely to play the role 
of an arsenal of democracy and hasn’t done 
a good job even at that. 

Are we too prosperous? Have we become 
so soft and so cushioned ‘in our own fat that 
we are too inert to rise to meet the intruder 
who would dispossess us of what we have 
inherited from our frugal and hard-working 
and brave ancestors? Is freedom so abund- 
ant that it no longer has any value for us? 
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Has selfishness possessed us to that degree 
that we care not what happens to others 50 
long as we do not have to exert ourselves? 

We have tried to put off the evil day of 
decision by pretending that no evil lies in 
wait for us, or, that, if lying in wait, we can 
fend it off by some of our customary wish- 
ful thinking. But who, if he can read and 
think honestly and objectively, longer doubts 
that the time for our final decision is here. 
We must face the issue. We must decide 
which is our side and take our stand ir- 
revocably and determinedly on it. We must 
tighten our belts, as we of this generation 
have never tightened them. We must throw 
overboard the absurd idea that an all-out ef- 
fort to preserve democracy can go skipping 
under the trees hand in hand with “business 
as usual.” 

Both capital and labor must bear their fair 
share of the responsibility for our short- 
comings to date. 

For months, almost every big business in 
the Nation insisted that it possessed the ca- 
pacity to produce all that we would need for 
civilian use, for our own defense needs, and 
for aid to the democracies. 

The steel people maintained right up to 
the last gasp that they had all the capacity 
required. However, less than 2 weeks ago the 
New York Times reported that major work 
on two destroyers at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard had been held up for 2 months through 
lack of steel, and, for the same reason, that it 
had been impossible to start work on a new 
superbattleship. 

The aluminum people insisted at first that 
they could do the job without increasing pro- 
duction capacity. Then they admitted the 
necessity of niggardly increases. The latest 
and best guess is that these optimists were at 
least 600,000,000 pounds per annum short in 
their estimates. We will be lucky if we are up 
to this production capacity by the end of next 
year. We won't be at the rate at which they 
are moving. 

And so it has gone. Certain industries, 
thinking too fondly of profits, now and in 
the post-war era, would not expand their ca- 
pacities. Monopolists, you know, have an old 
game of keeping production down 80 as to 
keep prices up. Because steel was wanting, 
ships and an oil pipe line necessary to defense, 
were delayed; for the want of aluminum, air- 
planes that should be on the war front are 
still on the blueprints. 

When business could no longer deny suc- 
cessfully that it was short of manufacturing 
capacity, the Government volunteered to erect 
and to finance plants to provide the needed 
additional production. Then business hag- 
gled over details. It insisted upon nego- 
tiating contracts with an eye solely to profits 
and to retaining its competitive position. 
Some flatly refused to start expansion pro- 
gram until they had driven shrewd bargains 
as to amortization features and taxes. It is 
difficult to conceive of so short-sighted a 
policy as that followed by some of our in- 
dustrialists. Certainly it is a sordid story. 
But monopoly is monopoly, and it will not 
voluntarily change, even in a time of national 
crisis. 

Nor are the industrialists and businessmen 
who fought for unconscionable profits, while 
the wave of Hitlerism threatened to wipe 
them out along with all of the rest of us 
alone responsible for our delay in actually be- 
coming what we have vaunted ourselves to 
be—the arsenal of democracy. Striking em- 
ployees, in many instances, have been equally 
guilty. They may have had a justification in 
that if they did not force increases in wages 
out of the increased profits of their em- 
ployers, they would soon be caught by a ris- 
ing cost of living. However, they might have 
approached the problem, which was a real one, 
from a different point of view. What a shin- 
ing example it would have been if, instead of 
striking for increased wages for themselves, 
they had said to their employers: “Keep 


down your profits to a reasonable level and 
we will go on at a reasonable rate of remuner- 
ation,” 

Neither can our appeasers and our defeat- 
ists avoid their full share of the responsibility 
for the parlous state in which democratic 
civilization today, everywhere, finds itself. 
They have deceived unthinking people as to 
the crisis that exists. In some instances they 
have done this unwittingly because they have 
been too stupid themselves to read the por- 
tents in the sky. In other and more repre- 
hensible instances, I fear that they have done 
it deliberately, either to forward their political 
ambitions or to prepare the way for Hitler, 
or both. 

Who can doubt that some are now playing 
the Hitler game, as they have from the be- 
ginning? Charles A. Lindbergh, Knight of the 
German Eagle, was only following the Nazi 
technique in his Des Moines speech when he 
sajected the note of religious intolerance. 
He was merely cultivating the ground for 
Hitler. Nor was he even the first in doing 
this. The Chicago Tribune had led him by 
@ nose. Here in Chicago, last April 13, I 
cited an anti-Semitic editorial that had ap- 
peared in the Tribune a short time previously. 
That editorial, you will recall, contained the 
names of a long list of Jewish bankers with 
obvious unflattering insinuations. The 
Tribune, of course, retaliated, retaliated with 
a bitter editorial in which it hid behind Lind- 
bergh while seeking to splatter me with mud. 
Now that Lindbergh has lost so much stature, 
I wonder behind whom the Tribune will hide. 

Nearly 2 weeks after Lindbergh's Des 
Moines address the America First Committee 
issued a reluctant statement in which it 
lamely sought to explain for Mr. Lind- 
bergh what he, himself, was not able to 
explain. The America First Committee, as 
one would expect, was not able to see anti- 
Semitic bigotry where everyone else had 
plainly seen it. 

The Hitler program, under the guidance 
of Lindbergh, having failed to catch on in 
America, the defeatists and the appeasers 
turned to Mein Kampf for inspiration and 
guidance. They found that Hitler had set 
forth therein the technique of the big lie. 
They might have found the same technique 
by referring to almost any issue of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

In Mein Kampf Hitler sets forth the doc- 
trine that if you make the lie big enough 
and tell it often enough a part of the people 
will believe it. Such an attempt has been 
made. 

The New Republic tells the story. 

“It all started with Capt. Joseph Medill 
Patterson and the New York Daily News, 
a bitter exponent of the let’s-leave-Hitler- 
alone-and-mind-our-own-business school. 
On August 9 the News first made this con- 
tribution to American political philosophy. 
(It suggested the possibility that the Presi- 
dent would find a method of doing away 
with the next congressional elections.) On 
September 13 it came back to the theme at 
greater length in an editorial called Roose- 
velt Eliminates Congress. On September 17 
the Washington Times-Herald, which is also 
run by a Patterson (the captain’s sister, 
Eleanor), and which vies with the News and 
the Chicago Tribune for the honor of being 
the unfairest opponent of the administra- 
tion’s anti-Nazi foreign policy, launched into 
the same conjecture: ‘If, however, the war 
party calls off the congressional elections, 
by some Executive dictum on the plea of 
national emergency——.’ ” 

On September 18 Arthur. Krock, the sly 
columnist of the New York Times, joined 
in the chorus with an article entitled “Is 
There a Way To Dispense With Elections?” 

Mr. Krock has a deep hatred of the ad- 
ministration, although the New York Times 
loyally and intelligently (except in the 
Krock columns) supports the President’s for- 
eign policy. Characteristically he dressed 
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up his highly suggestive article in a manner 
to make it appear as nothing but a bit of 


mental gymnastics. He is far too subtle to 
put himself openly in the class of the Pat- 
tersons’ or their blatant cousin, the well- 
known, if not cherished, Mourning Colonel. 
However, Mr. Krock could not resist the 
temptation to be mischievous by tossing out 
an apple of discord, although he did admit 
that “no responsible person” had “yet come 
into the open with these views.” 

The New York Times is one of the fairest 
and greatest newspapers in the world. This 
makes it all the more a matter of wonder 
that it should continue to print such de- 
liberately harmful columns over the signa- 
ture of Mr. Arthur Krock as the one to which 
I have referred. 

In natural sequence came Mr. Lindbergh's 
recent speech at Fort Wayne, Ind. He took 
up and gave wide circulation to the theme 
already discussed by the Pattersons and by 
the New York Times in its Krock column. 
At Fort Wayne, Mr. Lindbergh was lachry- 
mose. He was not sure but that this might 
be the last speech that he would ever be 
permitted to make. Apparently he did not 
realize that, especially since Des Moines, 
patriotic American people have wanted him 
to make more speeches, not fewer. He 
wasn’t sure but that there would be no free 
elections in America next year. Here he 
followed the Patterson-Krock line. He had 
no facts and he had no authority for such 
statements, except the dubious authority al- 
ready quoted. Perhaps in his own way, he 
was merely fumblingly telling us that if he 
were in power in the United States today, 
there would be no further elections, any 
more than if Hitler, whose line he has been 
following, were in power, would there be any 
more elections. 

Let me assure Mr. Lindbergh that we do not 
do things thus in America. And we intend, 
Mr. Lindbergh, to keep our America on its 
democratic course—safe not only from Mr. 
Hitler but from our own Nazi fellow trav- 
elers. That is why we are arming ourselves. 

Before I have done with the defeatists and 
the appeasers, whose activities are in part at 
least, to blame for the hampering of our 
war effort, I want to say something about the 
America First Committee. 

I believe that there was a time when this 
organization had in its ranks some sincere 
but misguided Americans who thought that 
@ policy of isolation was the best course for 
America to pursue. Unfortunately, its ac- 
tivities were such that it soon attracted all 
of the Nazi- and Fascist-minded people in 
this country. Nazis, Coughlinites, and anti- 
Semites have taken over the organization, 
lock, stock, and barrel. Today, America First 
is a tight little Nazi organization that fol- 
lows the party line as laid down in Berlin. 
Some people of good intentions but of little 
understanding have been kept out in front 
as window dressing. They are merely 
decoys. 

Some of our isolationists, and some of 
those who are opposed to giving aid to Russia, 
believe that Senate investigations contribute 
to the enlightenment of the country, even if 
they embarrass our defense activities. So I 
suggest a resolution in the Senate or the 
House of Representatives calling for an in- 
vestigation of the America First Committee. 
I don’t care whom they put on the investi- 
gating committee. If they wish, they can 
pack it, or set it up without legal sanction, 
as was done with the one to investigate the 
motion-picture industry. 

But by all means let’s have an investiga- 
tion. Perhaps we might be able to find out 
how the America First Committee, and some 
of its subsidiaries, get hold of so many 
franked envelopes in which to mail their 
propaganda. We might find out if Ham 
Fis collected all of those mail bags that 
he had around for so many days merely to 
play post office. We might find out whether 
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Senator “CurLey” Brooks calls Robert R. Mc- 
Cormick for orders twice a day, or only once. 
There are a lot of things that we might find 
out. 

The American people are entitled to know 
who this America First Committee is and 
what are its ramifications. Particularly, they 
should be advised who contributes to it, in 
what amounts, and how the funds are ex- 
pended. Organizations that are patriotically 
supporting the foreign policies of this Nation 
have had no hesitation in disclosing their 
financial resources. Only the America 
Firsters have held back. Long ago we recog- 
nized that it was not only healthy, but 
essential, that the names of the contributors 
and the amounts of their contributions to 
our political parties in national campaigns 
should be disclosed. This is the surest way 
to prevent a corrupt or an improper use of 
money. 

Because a few vociferous obstructionists 
have been making a lot of raucous noises, 
some of our patriotic people are unduly con- 
cerned over the state of our national unity. 
They, epparently, believe that national unity 
requires 100-percent unanimity. Such a 
state of perfection has never been obtained 
in this country, and probably never will be. 
This Nation is founded on an acceptance of 
that fact. Our Constitution provides that 
the majority, with due regard for the rights 
of the minority, shall rule. When a minority 
cbstructs the rule of a majority, as some are 
now seeking to do, that minority is striking at 
the vitals of self-government. 

We pay an undue amount of attention to 
the dissidents. There can be no doubt as to 
where the great majority of the American 
people stand in this crisis. Those constitut- 
ing the majority should, as Washington did 
in the American Revolution and as Lincoln 
did in the Civil War, march forward, refus- 
ing to be distracted from the main task by a 
small but highly vocal minority whose value 
is largely a nuisance one. 

Every country has its Quisling or its Laval. 
Going back in our own history, we find more 
Tories in America during the Revolutionary 
War than we now like to admit, and every- 
one remembers the Knights of the Golden 
Circle during the Civil War. 

So I say that the majority of us, like- 
minded in our desire to preserve our liberties 
and to save civilization, should go about our 
main task, which is to preserve America and 
save civilization, without allowing our atten- 
tion to be distracted by trivialities. 

Real Americans, Americans who realize the 
precarious state of world affairs, Americans 
who don’t want bombs falling on American 
cities, will unite in an irresistible effort to 
produce the munitions and equipment needed 
by Hitler’s foes—faster and faster. They 
will ignore a small and perverse minority 
yapping at their heels. They will unite in 
the present effort to rid ourselves of the 
self-defeating effects of the Neutrality Act. 

Under its terms, any belligerent nation 
might buy goods here with its own money 
and carry them away in its own ships. We 
thought that in this manner we might avoid 
incidents, and thereby keep cut of war. 
American ships were forbidden to enter bel- 
ligerent ports or to sail in combat zones. 

This act, which should never have been 
passed, because it was in contravention of 
international law, now seriously hampers our 
Gefense effort and our lease-lend activities. 
By refusing to let American ships carry es- 
sential supplies to England we nullify, to the 
extent of the carrying capacity that we could 
supply, our efforts to aid. By sending our 
merchant ships out to sea unarmed we invite 
disaster for them. I believe that when the 
people of the United States enacted the Lend- 
Lease Act their intention was not merely to 
send munitions of war down to the water 
line, not merely to send them half way across 
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America’s repeal of the obsolete 
Neutrality Act will be a defini 
that the soul of America is 
America is not only ready but is eager to 
meet her rendezvous with destiny. 
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under the protection of our Navy, to carry 
supplies to any port over any Ocean to any 
foe of Hitler’s will be a definite assurance 
that America intends never again to be too 
late with too little in defense of freedom. 

The days ahead are grave and perilous. 
Yet freedom itself is the prize we seek to 
protect. Let us say, as Robert Burns said 
in Bannockburn: 


“Wha will be a traitor knave? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 

Let him turn and flee!” 





The Great Game of Politics 
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HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 
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Thursday, October 23, 1941 


ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 





Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
article by Frank R. Kent, entitled “The 
Great Game of Politics” and published in 
the Washington Evening Star of October 
22. The article in question exposes one 
of the very worst pork-barrel schemes in 
the history of the Republic. In view of 
our tremendous national debt and bur- 
densome taxes, I submit, Mr. Speaker, 
this is no time to undertake to build 
canals, dams, or other improvements of 
questionable soundness. I believe in 
strong national defense and have done 
everything possible to hasten the job of 
building proper defense for our country. 
However, I am thoroughly disgusted by 
administration tactics to put over proj- 
ects under the guise of national defense 
when such projects would add nothing to 
the safety of our country and could not 
be completed before the emergency is 
over. 
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The article follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
October 22, 1941] 
‘THe Great GAME or Po.itics—Ir St. LAWRENCE 
Prosecr Gors THxovucH Ir MEANS OTHER 
CostLty ScHEMES WILL FoLLOw 


ferent as well as undiscerning, it is almost 
impossible for intelligent men, wholeheartedly 


at war, complete acquiescence would be an 
exceedingly unhealthy thing. No such su- 
pine attitude exists toward Mr. Churchill in 
England, which country is at war in a way we 


officially we are not now an active beiligerent, 
and failure to reveal the politics with which 
the defense setup is steeped, or to resist the 
wasteful schemes which the President and 
his New Deal aides are pressing behind the 
screen of defense, is to impair the national 
interests rather than promote them. 


PORK-BARRELISH FLAVOR 


As has been pointed out several times be- 
fore, one of these schemes is the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway canal. It is mentioned 
here now because in a very short time—prob- 
abiy 10 days—this project, which at the lowest 
will cost $285,000,C00, and easily may reach 
double that figure, will come before the House 
for action. And it will not come before that 
body solely on its merits. On the contrary, 
it will come up as one item imbedded in the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, which this 
year has a more-than-usual pork-barrelish 
flavor and which always provides a greater 
opportunity for logrolling than any other 
measure which Congress considers. That bill 
Was reported to the House last week. 

The reason the St. Lawrence project was 
put in the rivers and harbors bill is that it 
clearly could not get through any other way. 
The President has made a pet of this project 
for a good many years. Twice it has been 
rejected by the Senate. This time he is at- 
tempting to justify it as a defense measure 
and has lined up in its favor the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of War, Mr. William 
Knudsen, Mr. Jesse Jones, Brigadier General 
Robbins of the Army engineers, and others. 
The support of these men is completely dis- 
counted by the obvious fact that they are in 
no position not to respond to a personal re- 
quest from the President. There is no space 
here to recapitulate the arguments for and 
against this exceedingly dubious proposal. It 
is enough to say that except for the personal 
support of Mr. Roosevelt it would not get a 
handful of votes in either branch of Congress 
at this time. If it succeeds in g2tting 
through, it will be solely because Mr. Roose- 
velit has made it a personal matter. 


REPREHENSIBLE TRICK 


Aside from the folly of forcing this huge 
expenditure at this time on a project the 
soundness of which is at least questionable, 
and which at best cannot be completed with- 
in 4 years, the trick of putting it into the 
rivers and harbors bill is particularly un- 
worthy and reprehensible. It has opened 
wide the door for other individuals and in- 
terests with pet projects to do the same thing. 
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in 
bors bill to the tune of $197,000,000. And 
there are others. Even the old Passama- 
quoddy project, upon which so many mil- 
lions were wasted, has reared its head again. 
It has not yet gotten into the bill, but its 
lobby is operating energetically and parts of 
Washington have blossomed again with the 
old Passamaquoddy “Harness the Tides” 


In effect, what the President’s legislative 
strategy in this business has done is to 
serve notice on Congress that if the St. 
Lawrence project is included in the bill it 
will run no risk of a veto, no matter what else 
is included therein. At once the special in- 
terests, led by the Florida ship canal people, 
rushed to get in under the wire. Many of 
them have. 

PARED TO THE BONE? 


The situation shakes down to this: If the 
President wants to get his pet through, he has 
got to acquiesce in the Florida ship canal 
appropriation and a good many others. In 
other words, if they do not get theirs, he will 
not get his. 

It may be that, despite the strength de- 
rived from being in the omnibus bill, the 
St. Lawrence project will be eliminated in 
either House or Senate, because the opposi- 
tion is strong, determined, and has the right 
on its side. But if, under Presidential pres- 
sure and with the old logrolling tactics, it 
goes through, an awful lot of other stuff will 
go through, too, and more than half a billion 
dollars will unnecessarily have been added to 
the already mountainous national expendi- 
tures in the year of the President’s procla- 
mation that every nondefense expenditure 
must be “pared to the bone.” No more hol- 
low words than those have been uttered by 
@ public man in a long time. Ignoring all 
this, however, Mr. Roosevelt’s aides are jubi- 
lant at the success of his strategy in getting 
the things he wants into the rivers and har- 
bors bill. From their point of view, that was 
very smart; from another point of view, it is 
not really smart but just slick—and distinctly 


ignoble. 





Repeal of the Neutrality Act 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


MESSAGE TO REPUBLICAN SENATORS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the recent discussion of neu- 
trality legis!ation in the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
signed by 100 or more Republicans of the 
country, including Republican governors, 
State chairmen, national committeemen, 
former governors, and so on, favoring the 
outright repeal of the neutrality Act. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The following is the message sent to Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives: 

“Congress is now considering certain modi- 
fications to an act called the Neutrality Act. 
This act was not of Republican origin. 
Nevertheless we recognize that in these dan~ 
gerous and uncertain times many Republi- 
cans have felt that it offered a measure of 
protection, or have at least favored giving it 
@ fair trial. 

“This message, signed by men and women, 
all of whom have been honored by the Re- 
publican Party, is to express to you our con- 
viction that whatever purpose the Neutral- 
ity Act may have served originally, it serves 
no useful p now; that its existence 
rather exposes the United States to the great- 
est threat in our history; that it in effect con- 
stitutes aid to Hitler; that in the sense that 
it proclaims our neutrality in a struggle in 
which neither the people nor the Congress 
have shown themselves neutral, it is now 
both hypocritical and degrading; and that it 
is preventing the fulfillment of a policy of 
aid to Britain and her allies, which the Amer- 
ican people overwhelmingly endorse. 

“The aim of the American people today is 
to deliver supplies and equipment to those 
who are fighting Hitler, and this aim cannot 
be accomplished merely by arming merchant 
vessels. 

“We therefore urge you to lead your party 
back to political leadership by insisting upon 
the outright repeal of this act, or at the very 
least the rewriting of it without those fea- 
tures that obstruct the policy of aid. 

“We believe that to permit the collapse of 
Britain and her allies is the surest path to 
all-out war, and that inasmuch as the Neu- 
trality Act prevents the United States from 
sustaining those nations, it is taking us 
down that path. 

“We therefore urge you, as one who carries 
great responsibilities toward his country and 
his party, and toward the survival of free 
institutions hereafter, to take action forth- 
rightly, forcefully, and without hesitation, 
so that no man here or abroad may doubt 
where our party stands on the issue of the 
survival of freedom.” 


SIGNERS OF MESSAGE 


The list of signers follows: 

Alabama: O. D. Street, former Republican 
national committeeman. 

Arizona: John C. Phillips, former Gov- 
ernor; Lloyd C. Lakin, Republican State chair- 
man; Eben E. Lane, treasurer, Republican 
State Central Committee. 

Arkansas: Osro Cobb, Republican State 
chairman. 

California: William F. Knowland, Republi- 
can national committeeman; Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron, of Los Angeles; Chester H. Rowell, 
former chairman, Republican State Central 
Committee; Jerrold L. Seawell, State sena- 
tor; Lee T. Bashore, member, California As- 
sembly, McIntyre Fairies, vice chairman, Re- 
publican State Central Committee; Samuel 
F. B. Morse, member, executive committee, 
Republican State Central Committee; Charles 
Blythe, treasurer, Republican State Central 
Committee. 

Connecticut: Raymond E. Baldwin, former 
Governor. 

Delaware: Mrs. Frank G. Tallman, Re- 
publican national committeewoman. 

Georgia: Wilson Williams, Republican na- 
tional committeeman. 

ilinois: James Douglas, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in Hoover administra- 
tion. 

Indiana: Mrs. Grace B. Reynolds, Repub- 
lican national committeewoman. 

Iowa: L. J. Dickinson, former United 
States Senator; David W. Stewart, former 
United States Senator; Dan Turner, former 
Governor; George Cosson, former attorney 
general; Robert Colfiesh, former United 
States district attorney; Irving W. Myers, 
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Republican national committeeman; George 
Olmsted, Republican chairman, Sixth Iowa 
District; George Van Nostrand, chairman, 
Young Republicans; Truman S. Stevens, 
former chief justice, Iowa Supreme Court; 
Willis C. Edson, former speaker, Iowa House 
of Representatives; Mrs. A. B. Maxwell, Re- 
publican vice chairman, Sixth Iowa District. 

Kansas: William Allen White, editor; 
William A. Smith, State supreme court 
justice. 

Kentucky: James C. Stone; Lafton Allen, 
judge; J. J. Kavanagh, judge. 

Louisiana: Commander Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
Hoover administration; John E. Jackson, 
Republican national committeeman. 


Maryland: John Work Garrett, former 
diplomat. 
Maine: Frederick Hale, former United 


States Senator; Lewis O. Barrows, former 
Governor; William 8. Linnell, Republican 
national committeeman; Donald B. Par- 
tridge, former Congressman; Frec J. O’Con- 
nell, chairman, Republican State committee. 

Massachusetts: Governor Leverett Saiton- 
stall; Horace T. Kahill, Lieutenant Governor; 
Frederick W. Cook, secretary of state; Sin- 
clair Weeks, treasurer, Republican National 
Committee and Republican national com- 
mitteeman; Mrs. Alfred B. Williams, Repub- 
lican national committeewoman; Alvin T. 
Fuller, former Governor; Frank G. Allien, 
former Governor; Angier L. Goodwin, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Senate; Christian A. 
Herter, speaker, Massachusetts House of 
Representatives; Mrs. Addison B. Green, vice 
chairman, Republican State committee; 
Parker Trowbridge, chairman, executive com- 
ittmee of Republican State committee; Har- 
court Amory, president, Republican Club; 
Mrs. Stanwood G. Wellington, Womens Re- 
publican Club; Mrs. Mabel C. Batchelder, 
president, Business and Professional Repub- 
licans Club; Robert F. Bradford, district at- 
torney, Middlesex County; Owen A. Hoban, 
district attorney, Worcester County. 

Michigan: Robert M. Sawyer, president, 
State Federation of Young Republicans. 

Minnesota: Governor Harold E. Stassen; 
Roy E. Dunn, Republican national commit- 
teeman. 

Missouri: Albert L. Reeves, Federal judge; 
Merrill E. Otis; Federal judge; Herman Lang- 
worthy, chairman, resolutions committee, 
1936 Republican Convention. 

Montana: A. H. Brown, Republican State 
chairman. 

Nebraska: J. Francis McDermott. 

Nevada: Noble H. Getchell, Republican 
national committeeman; Mark Bradshaw, 
member, Republican State central committce. 

New Hampshire: Gov. Robert O. Blood; 
Robert P. Bass, former Governor; Rolland 
H. Spaulding, former Governor; Robert P. 
Burroughs, Republican national committee- 
man; Mrs. Edward D. Toland, Republican na- 
tional committeewoman; George W. Con- 
way, chairman, Republican State commit- 
tee; Mrs. Arthur B. Brown, vice chairman, 
Republican State committee; Mrs. George 
A. Wyeth, former president, Women’s Na- 
tional Republican Club; Mrs. Nellie S. Chase, 
president of Women’s Republican Club. 

New Jersey: Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow; 
Robert Hendrickson, Republican candidate 
for Governor, 1940; H. Alexander Smith, Re- 
publican State chairman; Daniel E. Pome- 
roy, Republican national committeeman. 

New Mexico: Cyrus McCormick, Republi- 
can national committeeman; Mrs. E. L. 
Moulton, Republican national committee- 
woman. 

New York: Nathan G. Miller, former Gov- 
ernor; Robert Moses, park commissioner, 
New York City; Mrs. Ruth Baker Pratt, Re- 
publican national committeewoman; Ralph 
E. Becker, president State Young Republi- 
cans, 
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North Carolina: Jake F. Newell, Republi- 
can State chairman. 

North Dakota: William Stern, Republican 
national committeeman. 

Ohio: James R. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior in Theodore Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. 

Oregon: Gov. Charles A. Sprague; Neil Al- 
len, Republican State chairman; Ralph H. 
Cake, Republican national committeeman. 

Pennsylvania: Mrs. Worthington Scranton, 
Republican national committeewoman; Gif- 
ford Pinchot, former Governor; Richard P. 


Rhode Island: T. P. Hazard, former State 
treasurer; Henry D. Sharpe, delegate, 1940 
Republican Convention; Carl Eden, member, 
Republican State Central Committee; Dun- 
can Langdon, chairman, Republican City 
Committee of Providence; Mrs. Colt 
Gross, president, Women’s Republican Club; 
Rush Sturgis; Frank Mauran, former chair- 
man, State finance committee; Harry Maine, 
president, Young Republicans; Nathan Perl- 
man, member, executive committee of Re- 
publican State Central Committee. 

South Carolina: J. Bates Gerrald, Republi- 
can State chairman; George Norwood, Repub- 
lican national committeeman; Mrs. John E. 
Messervy, Republican national committee- 
‘woman. 

Tennessee: Ruby Roach McLane, Repub- 
lican national committeewoman; Bailey 
Walsh, executive secretary, Republican State 
Central Committee; Paul J. Kruesi, chairman, 
Tennessee delegation, Republican conven- 
tion, 1940; Bailey Walsh, secretary, Republi- 
can State Central Committee. 

Vermont: Gov. William H. Wills; Harold 
W. Mason, secretary, Republican National 
Committee, and Republican national com- 
mitteeman. 

Virginia: Col. Henry W. Anderson. 

Washington: Gov. Arthur B. Langlie. 

West Virginia: Walter S. Hallanan, Repub- 
lican national committeeman; Carl O. 
Schmidt, vice chairman, Republican State 
Committee; Mrs. Chauncey N. Hinerman, Re- 
publican nominee for secretary of state, 1940; 
Walter E. Clark, former Governor of Alaska 
and editor of Charleston Mail; Anthony F. 
McCue. 

Wisconsin: William W. Coleman. 

Wyoming: Frank O. Horton, Republican 
national committeeman; E. V. Robertson, 
former Republican national committeeman. 





The New Brunswick, N. J., Community 
Chest 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, Octcber 23, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


’ Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
eddress delivered by the Honorable 


James A. Farley at New Brunswick, N. J., 
on Octcber 16, 1941, on the occasion of 
the opening of the community chest 
Grive. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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, sign ybe 
up a few friends and acquaintances and 
for donations, and, of course, preside at 
opening dinner and report luncheons. 
What I found was like a horse from another 


could book me for whatever they pleased. 
And they really took me at my word. There 
were many days when I addressed meetings at 
8 or 8:30 in the morning, and was kept hop- 
ping from place to place for other meetings 
and conferences until 10 o’clock at night. So 
I really know what you men and women are 
up against when you start off a campaign as 
you are doing tonight. New York may be a 
lot bigger, and we may want a lot more money, 
but the job is relatively as hard, whether the 
city be big or little. 

You people in your community chest drive 
can do something we of the fund cannot do— 
you can make appeals to individuals. As the 
fund is set up in New York, it is designed to 
solicit money only from business organiza- 
tions and employee groups. And we find that 
as the business leaders and employees become 
more acquainted with the fund and its pur- 
poses, and the success of the plan, more and 
more are giving each year to us. 

For instance, in 1938 when the fund started, 
6,399 firms contributed. This year, 11,235 
firms gave us money. 

And it is the same way with employee 
groups. In 1939 the fund got money from 
4,271 groups, and this year 4,480 groups par- 
ticipated. I understand there is a reluctance 
on the part of some firms in New Brunswick 
to permit solicitation of their employees as 
groups. The experience we are having in New 
York with this form of solicitation is good. 
Firms like the system of organized solicita- 
tion. Some firms still balk at aiding the drive 
to the extent of making pay roll deductions 
over a period of weeks to make giving easier, 
but even this has been overcome in many 
instances. 

The result is that this year we came within 
$24,000 of getting a million dollars for the 
fund from those employee groups. And the 
groups themselves are proud of their partici- 
pation. 

But you in New Brunswick and we in New 
York start on absolutely the same level when 
we go into a campaign such as your com- 
munity chest or our Greater New York fund. 
All the arguments are with us. There is 
hardly a man or woman in the United States 
today who can put up an argument against 
giving to such a cause. 

For the raising of money by public donation 
for carrying on health and welfare work is 
essentially a part of our democratic way of 
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or sickly 
healthy food of a vacation in the coun 

What man or women can fail to have a 
feeling of elation in passing one of our up- 
to-date hospitals, where the maimed and 
ill and mentally sick are made well, if he 
or she has a part in keeping that institution 
going? 

It is the same with all our welfare and 
health work. There is a lot of it to be done, 
and a lot of us to do it. You workers know 
that by this welfare work we do not mean 
welfare in the sense of public welfare given 
by the Federal, State, or city governments. 
That is welfare to keep a roof over the heads 
of the unfortunate; to see that they have 
sufficient food to meet the needs of life; 
to make sure that in dire need of medical 
service, they will get it. 

But beyond these bare necessities of exist- 
ence are the host of things that our volun- 
tary welfare and health agencies do, to make 
living better, nicer, happier. 

What good would it do to send a man, 
women, c* child to a hcspital for necessary 
medical care, anc! then turn them back into 
their normal life, without giving them the 
chance to build up the strength to endure 
the struggle? That's where our agencies 
come in. 

And what good is medical examination in 
the schools, where we find a child ill of some 
dread disease, if there were no health and 
welfare agencies, operated solely by the big 
heart of humanity, to take that child and 
bring it back to normal heaith? 

No, this would not be the Nation it is— 
the greatest democracy in the world—and 
the greatest N: tion the world has ever known, 
if it were not for what used to be calied 
private charity, which we now refer to as 
health and welfare work. 

But I don’t suppose I have to stand here 
and teil you men and women who already 
have enlisted in the cause of raising funds 
for your community chest, how right you 
are or how just your cause is. You must 
know that, or you wouldn’t be here, ready 
to start your drive. 
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more money. 

And yet the people who must be asked for 
this money are having to pay the same higher 
ecsts for everything they buy to wear, to eat, 
to live with, and in addition, they are all 
faced with the fact that taxes are going up 
and up, and that some of their dollars must 
be reserved for good old Uncle Sam's tax 
collectors. 

- That means just two things; first, that 
every chest worker must be prepared to work 
that much harder to get the money, and 
must be prepared to do a more thorough 
job of canvassing for money. Let no person 
go unasked. Let no argument that can be 
made, go unmade. 

. And this leads to my second point-—tha 
every chest worker should know at first hand 
about the job that confronts your health and 
welfare agencies and how that job is handled. 
If someone wants to know what sort of an 
examination is given to children in a day 
nursery, or what goes on in a boy’s club, 
each worker should have the right answer. 
And make sure that the answer is right before 
it. is given, because a lot of trouble can be 
stirred up over almost nothing by the giving 
of wrong information to a prospective con- 
tributor to the chest. 

Every worker should know to what lengths 
social and welfare agencies will go to help 
people. Sometimes when a family mother 
must go away for a rest, they not only 
arrange it, but install a housekeeper to keep 
the home going. 

. Experienced workers, keeping the confi- 
dence of the people who have to deal. with 
them, do their job without fanfare, without 
much applause, often with many complaints. 
And they need money to keep their work 
going. 

I found that one of the best ways of prepar- 
ing myself for such a campaign was to make 
a personal trip through some of our agencies. 
Such a trip would be good for all of you. 
No amount of literature that can be read, no 
speeches that can be listened to, are any- 
where as instructive as a personal visit. 

I thought I knew pretty well what goes on 
in New York and in a social agency. But 
when I started through a few of them, I 
found I didn’t have the least idea. I was so 
interested in seeing what was being done for 
the children and the grown-ups as well that 
every time we made a schedule, I kicked it 
skyhigh by sticking around and asking 
questions. 

I saw deaf people being taught lip reading, 
and discovered that the sign language we 
knew in my younger days is almost a thing 
of the past. At one settlement house we 
were waited upon by young girls who were 
taught to prepare food and to serve it. The 
luncheon was excellent, and the service— 
well, the Biltmore may have more gold braid 
on the waiters’ uniforms, but that’s the only 
place they lead. 

And one settlement house kept me busy 
for a long time. I could hardly believe, as 
I saw every room full of kids, that the night- 
time would find these same rooms full of 
parents, learning to play and read, and how 
to become good citizens. 

One boy’s club fascinated me because there 
was nothing like it when I grew up. On 
good days in this club they play ball on the 
roof, but the day we were there it rained, 
and the game was inside. 
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But there was just one thing all these 
places had in common—all the workers were 
enthusiastic, and eager to be doing something 
for those in their charge, but all the leaders 
had more they would like to do if they only 
had more money with which to do it. . 

And I dare any one of you listening to me 
now to go through a similar series of visits 
and not develop a feeling way down inside 
your heart, or your conscience—your inner- 
most being—that this work not only must 
go on, but that it must be expanded to make 
American men and women and boys and girls 
oe or or and happiest in the whole 
world. 

When we know, for instance, the expansion 
of one boys’ club in a crowded section cut 
street accidents and automobile killings in 
half in that part of the city, what answer is 
there but to get money to still further expand 
that institution? 

And when a reliable physician reports that 
kids who go to summer camps show about 40 
percent less serious bodily ailments than 
children who do not go, what is there to do 
but send more and more of these children to 
camp? 

Only a week ago, the United States Govern- 
ment released figures showing that 50 per- 
cent of the boys of draft age were rejected 
on account of physical defects, some of them 
slight but still sufficient to keep them from 
belng good soldiers. Doesn’t that warn us 
that, no matter what armament we build, no 
matter how many planes, or ships, or coast- 
defense guns we have, we will not really be 
prepared in this country until we have pre- 
pared the health of our citizens. 

The good will be a hundredfold. We don’t 
aim to make our boys healthier to let them 
carry muskets. But we know that in ordi- 
nary life, as well as in war, healthy and 
happy individuals get further and really get 
more out of life than those not so blessed 
with health and happiness. 

And morale goes with good health. We 
cannot keep on top of the wave of feeling for 
national preparedness, for thorough defense 
of our country, unless we are a healthy Na- 
tion. 

The task of bringing this healthier, hap- 
pier Nation into being has been in part 
thrust. upon you volunteer workers for the 
community chest, here and in every other 
community in the United States where chest 
collections are being made at this time. 

It is no small duty you people have ac- 
cepted. There is so much beyond the dollars 
you ask for. There is the future of a great 
people, perhaps the future of all humanity 
at stake. 

Surely you cannot fail. 





Senator McKellar and the T. V. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE MORRIS 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a newspaper clip- 
ping giving a brief historical statement of 
the T. V. A. in compliment to my colleague 
(Mr. McKetuiar] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 
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There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN WASHINGTON WITH GEORGE MORRIS—T. V. A. 
. AND M’KELLAR 

WaSHINGTON, October 20—The story of 

T. V. A. is largely the story of the crusading 
spirit and tireless work of a few individuals. 
Except for Senator McCKEtLLar, Senator Norgis, 
of Nebraska, and Representative RanKIN of 
Mississippi, there might have been a T. V. A., 
but it would not have been anything like the 
gigantic enterprise into which it has devel- 
oped. The disposition is to accept T. V. A. as 
having practically accomplished its objective 
and forget those who made it possible. 
_ There were many supporters of T. V. A. 
from the beginning, but it was the leader- 
ship that brought it about. Senator Norris, 
one of the original Progressives, gave it his 
blessing, which meant a great deal. His long, 
distinguished, and unselfish devotion to the 
public welfare gives tremendous impetus to 
anything he approves. When the Senator 
from Nebraska declared that the valley of the 
Tennessee River provided an opportunity for 
the world’s greatest public power develop- 
ment, the country could not question his 
conclusion or his motives. But it was Sena- 
tor McKetiar who did the spadework in the 
beginning and has carried the greater part of 
the responsibility for expansion up to the 
present. ; 

Approval of the T. V. A. program was by no 
means unanimous. Private power interests 
throughout the country opposed it as an 
entering wedge of public power distribution. 
The Power Trust has never concentrated 
exclusively upon electric power. It exerts 
tremendous influence in the way of political 
power. Omitting its own interests in defeat- 
ing the T. V. A. at first and preventing its ex- 
pansion later, the Power Trust resorted to the 
more convincing argument that taxpayers in 
other sections of the country were cal'ed 
upon to bear the cost of a public power ex- 
periment in the South. 

The trust not only opposed the T. V. A. 
because of its effect upon private companies, 
with which it would be in competition, but 
even more bitterly opposed T. V. A. because 
it would provide a yardstick for rates through- 
out the country. Any Member of the House 
who objects to appropriations for T. V. A. 
expansion is certain to be embarrassed by 
Representative RANKIN, who points out the 
high rates paid by the opponent’s constit- 
uents as compared with T. V. A. The effect 
of T. V. A. has been a general revision of 
electric-power rates throughout the country. 
The amount of money the Government has 
spent on T. V. A. is negligible in comparison 
with what its yardstick rates have saved con- 
sumers everywhere. 

Every additional dam built since Muscle 
Shoals has faced strong opposition. Yet, each 
proposal has been adopted by the Senate, 
largely due to Senator McKetrar. He has 
overcome great obstacles and accomplished 
the seemingly impossible. His success has 
been phenomenal. In the fact of open and 
secret opposition, it borders on the miracu- 
lous. Through his effcrts, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, with its vast organization, has 
become one of the powerful branches of the 
Government, 

As the program nears completion, Mr. 
Lilienthal, Chairman of the T. V. A., appar- 
ently has decided that Senator McKELiar’s 
further assistance is not necessary. This was 
indicated recently when after deciding to re- 
quest appropriations for construction of dams 
on the Holston and Watauga Rivers, Mr. 
Lilienthal changed his mind and, without 
consulting Senator McKetiar, asked the 
House to make an appropriation instead for 
@ dam on the French Broad at Dandridge. 

Mr, Lilienthal was premature in his deci- 
sion to drop the pilot. The House did not 
take up the revised proposal, which leaves 
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Mr. Lilienthal without anything. Senator 


proposed 
and his opposition, in the light of previous ex- 
perience, means that it will not be built. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Lilienthal did 
not string along with Senator McKEzag, 
however much he may dislike his company. 
The additional power requirement is essen- 
tial to the defense program, and Mr. Lilienthal 
might well have postponed for a time his 
desire to publicly affront the Senator. 

The French Broad Dam proposed by Mr. 
Lilienthal would destroy the little town of 
Dandridge, second oldest town in the State 
and one of historic and sentimental charm. 
It would inundate thousands of acres of fer- 
tille land in the French Broad Valley de- 
voted to commercial vegetable and fruit pro- 
duction and ruin the canning industry of 
that section in which thousands are invested. 
The proposal is additionally inopportune for 
the reason that it is in conflict with the pro- 
gram of the Department of ure to 
increase food production for this country and 
its allies during the period of the emer- 
gency. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Lilienthal should 
feel the T. V. A. no longer needs the assist- 
ance of Senator McKe.uiar, for Congress must 
continue to play an important part in carry- 
ing out the T. V. A. program. Mr. Lilienthal 
holds a powerful and lucrative job, due in no 
small measure to Senator McKELLar. There 
is no likelihood that the Senator will relin- 
quish his interest or cease his activity for 
T. V. A. expansion. 

The T. V. A. is more important than Mr. 
Lilienthal. Mr. Lilienthal is the third chair- 
man since the Authority was established, and 
Senator McKe.iar has seen them come and 
go. He will probably be in the Senate long 
enough to see more changes in administrative 
heads. The T. V. A. is too great an enterprise 
for the Senator to permit the jealousy or per- 
sonal pique of an official to prevent him from 
continuing his efforts toward the fulfilment 
of T. V.A.’s destiny. The objective, however, 
could be achieved more readily with coopera- 
tion and complete understanding between 
those working toward the same end. 

Senator McKELuaR has never attempted to 
influence the policy of T. V. A. or use political 
pressure upon its personnel. His sole aim has 
been complete cooperation without political 
consideration. Manifestation of the same 
spirit on the part of T. V. A. toward Senator 
McKE.LLar would be helpful to all concerned, 
and particularly to the great enterprise. 





National Association of State Aviation 
Officials 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we all realize the tremendous 
role aviation is playing in our modern 
world. We appreciate the enormous new 
problems confronting us as a result of 
the rapid development of aviation in 
modern warfare. 

In this country we recognize our need 
for a tremendous expansion; not only in 
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of every Member of this House. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to include as part of these remarks a list 
of these resolutions as adopted, and I 
should also like to include a letter of ex- 
planation of these resolutions which has 
been sent to me by our very capable act- 
ing director of the department of aero- 
nautics in the State of Michigan, Mr. 
Sheldon B. “Buck” Steers: 


[Resolutions adopted by the National Asso- 
ciation of State Aviation Officials, Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 4, 1941] 


Whereas the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials in its eleventh annual con- 
vention convened has been most graciously 
received by the Aviation Division of the Rhode 
Island Department of Public Works, the 
Rhode Island Airmen, and the several other 
agencies and persons who have cooperated in 
the arrangements for this convention: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this association, through its 
president and secretary, record with these 
agencies and persons its appreciation and 
gratitude for the manifold courtesies and hos- 
pitalities rendered; and be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that the following are vital to aviation 
and the national-defense program and that 
immediate action should be taken by the re- 
sponsible Federal agencies to effect: 

1. The reestablishment in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration of a State coordinator 
with full power to represent that Federal 
agency. 

2. Closer cooperation and coordination be- 
tween State and Federal agencies on airport 
location and developments within each of the 
several States. 

8. Ten days’ notice on all public hearings to 
all parties concerned. 

4. More emphasis being placed on the long- 
range program involving more efficient expen- 
ditures in airport construction and develop- 
ment. 

5. Control and regulation of aviation by 
persons with a recognized aviation back- 
ground. 

6. Simplified and condensed civil air regu- 
lations in place of the present complicated 
and voluminous civil air regulations. 

7. A reduction in the age limits and formal 
education requirements of employees of 
Weather Bureau and air-traffic control serv- 
ices. 

8. The inclusion of aeronautical subjects in 
high-school curricula. 

9. This association objects to the Federal 
Government’s further encroachment on the 
sovereign rights of the States to control air 
space. 

10. This association objects to any re- 
quirements at this time wherein charter oper- 





Direc- 
tory as being detrimental to the safety of 
aircraft and airmen. 

13. We recommend the adoption by the 
States of a uniform traffic pattern and pro- 


tralizing military flight training below the 
thirty-seventh 1 that the 
time, place, and climatical conditions in case 
of war cannot be selected; and be it further 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the evolution 


and distinct air force with Cabinet represen- 
tation, 
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October 9, 1941. 
Hon. Frep BRADLEY, 
Representative from Michigan, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brapiey: I have just returned 
from the annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Aviation Officials at 
Providence, R. I., and being the secretary 
of that organization I am taking the liberty 
of sending you One of the first copies of 
our resolutions because I know that you will 
be interested in them, together with this 
letter of explanation. 

These resolutions were passed after due 
consideration; in fact, I was on the resolu- 
tions committee myself and we labored far 
into the night in an effort to consolidate 
them to one brief statement in each in- 
stance and in an effort to confine them to 
pertinent subjects, leaving out the non- 
essentials. 

In the case of Resolution 1, at one time the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration had a State 
coordinator in the person of Elwood Cole, 
who was formerly a member of the associa- 
tion, and since his being called to active 
duty with the Navy there has been no re- 
appointment and all of the various State 
organizations have found that there has been 
a tendency toward lack of cooperation and 
understanding between the C. A. A. and the 
State organizations since this has occurred. 

In the case of Resolution 2 this ties up 
somewhat with the first instance, and it is 
the belief of various of us that we have cer- 
tain information that is vitally important 
to the Federal agencies if they were only 
aware of the fact that this information is in 
our files. Also, the fact that the various 
State men are conversant with local people 
and local conditions puts us very frequently 
in better position to help determine the loca- 
tion and types of development than those 
who come in from the outside. 

Resolution 3 is set forth because frequently 
notice of public hearings is received less than 
24 hours in advance of the date set, 
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Resolution 4 is the result of a desire upon 
the part of the various State men to see the 
money spent more efficiently than most ex- 
penditures in the recent past and also in 
light of the agreement that the C. A. A. 
expects from the community as regards the 
maintenance of the field after it is built, the 
idea being to have the right type of con- 
struction placed in the particular locality so 
that the community is not caused unwar- 
ranted expense in the maintenance of the 


field. 

Resolution 5 is the result of the fact that 
many persons controlling and regulating 
aviation do not have a recognized aviation 
background, thereby resulting in some mis- 
understanding of aviation problems on their 


Resolution 6 I believe you will understand 
very readily if you have ever seen the com- 
piled Civil Air Regulations. 

Resolution 7 is an effort to reduce the age 
limits and formal education requirements of 
these employees because with an age limit of 
22 years it is almost impossible today to 
employ such men whereas frequently we can 
find men younger than that with less than 
2 years of college who are sufficiently con- 
versant with air traffic and airport problems 
to qualify and we don’t believe a college edu- 
cation is necessary for a man to determine 
local weather reports or conditions or to com- 
pile a weather map from reports from other 
areas that he has received. 

No. 8 is self-explanatory and so is No. 9. 

No. 10 is directed at a C. A. A. pro- 

requirement which will practically rule 
out the charter operator and we believe that 
ythe Air Transport Association has had some- 
thing to do with the fostering of such an 
idea. Certainly the accidents that have oc- 
curred to charter operators don’t necessarily 
prove that this is necessary. 

No. 11 is quite self-explanatory and 
No. 12 is directed at the ruling whereby 
the United States Airport Directory is not 
being put out any more because we feel that 
the enemy already has perhaps better infor- 
mation than we have as regards airports and 
if we are to train student airmen they cer- 
tainly should have all information available 
as to sizes, location, etc. We therefore feel 
that they are penalizing no one except the 
airmen. 

No. 13 is the result of study and efforts 
developed here in Michigan with which the 
C. A. A. is heartily in accord and the Mich- 
igan plan is now in use in several other States 
and we believe that it should be adopted 
universally because the lad who trains in one 
location will undoubtedly go back to his old 
home town. 

No. 14, the association believes that there 
is sufficient legislation for the allowance of 
th* coordination of air traffic and no addi- 
tional legislation is needed and for that rea- 
son they are opposing the recommendations 
as cited. 

In the case of resolution 15, we have 
found that C. P. T. P. training contracts have 
been cut out from under operators who 
have already committed themselves finan- 
cially for the purchase of airplanes and who 
still are in position to successfully carry out 
the requirements of the contract. They 
therefore should not be penalized and 
caused any financial loss. 

Number 16 is set forth because we be- 
lieve that any such plan should be uniform 
and as the several States are promulgating 
it they are getting several different varieties, 
all under the name of civil air defense. 

Number 17 is the result of prolonged dis- 
cussion with both men from the South and 
from the North, those in the South feeling 
that there is getting to be too much mili- 
tary flight training !n the South thereby 
creating a badly congested condition, there 
having been many collisions inasmuch as 
they have saturated their training points. 


Those in the North feel that any rounded- 
out pilot should certainly know how to 
operate under winter conditions just as well 
as on a sunshiny day. 

The final resolution, of course, goes back 
to the idea of a separate air force to be co- 
ordinated with the other military arms. — 

I believe that these resolutions will give 
you some idea as to the feeling of the 
various men in the industry at this annual 
meeting. There were 24 States repre- 
sented by bona fide aviation officials to- 
gether with representatives of several other 
States who do not have bona fide aviation 
orgenizations and I, personally, believe that 
all these men are in position to speak with 
some authority on the various subjects 
touched upon in the resolutions. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
State AVIATION OFFICIALS, 
S. B. STEErs, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





Potential Traffic on St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR OF ST. LAW- 
RENCE SURVEY TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR ~* 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of Commerce has rendered a 
great service to Congress in the study 
which it has made in the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. A number of reports 
have been issued and a vast amount of 
information has been furnished by the 
Department to Congress in connection 
with this important proposed navigation 
and power development. In spite of mis- 
leading propaganda and lobby activities, 
the fact remains that the St. Lawrence 
seaway project is one of the most im- 
portant developments to the American 
pecple. Anything which benefits the de- 
velopment of power and transportation, 
is of value to the entire continent. At 
this time, I call attention to part 3 of the 
reports of the United States Department 
of Commerce on the St. Lawrence sur- 
vey. This report deals with potential 
traffic on the St. Lawrence seaway. I in- 
clude herein the letter of submittal from 
Mr, Danielian, the director, under date 
of July 10, 1941, to the Secretary of 
Commerce: 

LETTER OF SUBMITTAL 
JuLy 10, 1941. 
The Honorable SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: I have the honor to 
submit herewith part ITI of the St. Lawrence 
survey reports. This report attempts to eval- 
uate the possibilities of commercial traffic 
through the proposed St. Lawrence seaway, 
and to analyze the rate and cost advantages 
of the seaway as compared with alternative 
means of transportation. 
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To determine the economic conSequences 
to shippers and consumers the survey made 
a study of comparative rates via rail 
and via seaway and the indicated savings 
in transportation charges due to the seaway 
are shown in this report. 

To determine the economic consequences 
to the Nation as a whole, a study of com- 
parative costs was made, and the indicated 
savings in total national costs due to the 
seaway are also shown here. 

The report is in 2 sections. The first 
section consists of 4 chapters where there 
is given an extensive discussion of principles 
and methods of analysis, and the over-all re- 
sults of the whole study; the second section 
includes a series of 17 separate studies, each 
of which is devoted to an analysis of a differ- 
ent commodity or a group of related com- 
modities suitable for transportation via the 
seaway. 

It should be made clear that these studies 
do not purport to include all of the commodi- 
ties which are produced or consumed in the 
Great Lakes area and which may utilize the 
seaway. Rather, these samplings were se- 
lected for their value as representative of the 
wide range of commodities which are pro- 
duced or consumed in this area and may be 
expected to comprise seaway freight. The 
17 selected commodities are: Automobiles, 
grains, soybeans, dairy products, green coffee, 
fresh and canned citrus, bananas, wines and 
liquors, crude rubber, tin, sulfur, vegetable 
oils and seeds, machinery, iron and steel, 
wood pulp and newsprint, packing-house 
products, burlap and jute. 

The results show that during the average 
year in the depression decade of 1928-37 or 
1929-38, there was traffic of over 4,600,000 
short tons, which might have been carried 
over the seaway, had it been in existence, with 
a saving in freight rates of fourteen to seven- 
teen million dollars after allowing for any 
additional insurance charges. The average 
savings would be nearly $4 per ton. In indi- 
vidual cases the savings would vary from time 
to time and from place to place. If the sea- 
way is utilized by American interests to the 
extent of 10,000,000 tons of traffic annually, 
these savings in freight rates will be as much 
as $36,000,000 a year. 

Taking the total annual cost of the seaway 
estimated by the United States Army Engi- 
neers as between nine and ten million dollars, 
including operating costs, interest, deprecia- 
tion, and amortization, it becomes evident 
from this limited sample of commodity 
studies that there was a large volume of an- 
nual traffic even during a decade of business 
conditions as depressed as those experienced 
in the recent past, on which the savings in 
freight rates would have amply justified the 
construction of the project upon a commer- 
cial basis. 

Caution must be exercised in interpreting 
the facts in the study. First and foremost, 
these results are not predictions or fore- 
casts of what the total traffic will be in the 
future. In view of the many other com- 
modities which are not analyzed in detail, 
such as sugar, lumber, hides and leather, 
cottonseed and cottonseed oil, etc., which 
may utilize this new route, and in view of 
the probability that this Nation is unlikely 
to allow the conditions of the early 1930's 
to be repeated again, actual traffic in ths 
future is indeed likely to be of much greater 
magnitude. 

In the second place, in making the indi- 
vidual commodity studies, traffic through the 
existing 14-foot canal was not included in 
the calculations. Possible trade with Canada, 
and with other countries such as Oceania, 
and United States possessions, with whica 
direct shipping services are not very likely, 
was likewise left out of consideration. Hence 
the figures here given are conservative esti- 
mates of new potential traffic for the sea- 
way, under conditions similar to those pre- 
vailing in the past decade. 
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Thirdly, this new traffic, available even dur- 
ing a period of depression, will not neces- 
sarily shift from existing modes of transpor- 
tation to the seaway within a year or two after 
completion. The development of seaway 
traffic will probably be a matter of years 
and decades. The Suez Canal was built by 
de Lesseps upon the assumption that it would 
carry 3,000,000 tons of traffic, and that at that 
level it would be a self-liquidating and even 
profitable enterprise. In fact, however, it 
was not until 10 years after completion that 
traffic reached 3,000,000 tons. Thereafter 
traffic continued to increase, until in 1929 
Suez carried thirty-four and one-haif million 
tons. A similarly slow growth in traffic oc- 
curred in the case of the Panama Canal 
which now exceeds the volume initially esti- 
mated. The same experience inay be ex- 
pected in the case of the seaway. Over a 
period of years, commerce expands with the 
development of new industries, new services, 
and new shipping facilities. ‘Traffic studies 
such as the present report only show that 
interregional and international trade between 
the mid-continent and other areas already 
exists to justify the new facilities. The actual 
traffic that will be realized in future years 
will not consist in toto of a transfer of this 
traffic from existing channels to the St. 
Lawrence, Instead, it will consist in large 
part of future new interregional and inter- 
national trade both in quantity and in kind 
of goods. This has been the experience at 
Suez and Panama. It will surely be the case 
on the St. Lawrence. 

Besides its commercial justification, the 
seaway also stands the test of a more funda- 
mental economic analysis—one based not 
upon the savings in rates by shifting existing 
traffic from other systems of transportation 
to the seaway, but based upon a comparison 
of the costs involved in carrying new incre- 
ments of traffic. With the growth of the 
country’s industry and commerce, new in- 
vestment will undoubtedly be required in ad- 
ditional transportation faciiities. Part V of 
our studies proved this to be the case for the 
railroads. The question then becomes: 
Which of the alternative possibilities of ex- 
panding transportation facilities is the most 
economical for the country to undertake? 

To answer this question, the Survey has 
made an exhaustive analysis of the compara- 
tive costs of rail and water transportation as 
applied to the type of traffic that the St. 
Lawrence seaway may carry. The results are 
given in chapter IV of this report. Assum- 
ing an incremental new traffic of 10,000,000 
long tons achieved by 1955, the study reveals 
that new capital costs of railroads, not includ- 
ing fixed plant (trackage and terminal) facil- 
ities, would be from $311,000,000 to $340,000,- 
000 as compared with $235,000,000 for the sea- 
way. On an annual basis, including fixed 
charges, amortization and depreciation on 
the foregoing investment as well as rail and 
ship operating costs, the annual costs would 
be, for high efficiency traffic, $92,000,000 via 
rail as compared with’ $21.000.000 via the 
seaway, and on low efficiency traffic, $86,000,- 
000 on the railroads, as against $67.000,000 
through the seaway. There is no question but 
that in terms of total nationai cost the sea- 
way would provide a more economic method 
of carrying its portion of the increase in the 
traffic of the future. 

One final question must be answered: What 
are the future prospects of world trade? Ob- 
viously it would be presumptious to give a 
categorical answer to this question. The 
value of the seaway can only be judged in 
relation to various hypotheses of future world 
conditions. 

A brief survey of possibilities indicates that 
if Great Britain survives and war conditions 
continue, exports in agricultural products 
an¢uxury goods will remain at a low ievel, 
while heavy products, largely military sup- 
pliessand equipment and machinery—all in 
major part produced in the Middle West— 
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will grow to larger proportions. Hence sea- 
way traffic in these products would acquire 
greater significance. 

World peace established under democratic 
auspices, carrying with it the responsibility 
of economic rehabilitation and reconstruc- 


opinion is that the St. Lawrence seaway 
would be of immense advantage, because it 
will make available a new outlet to the sea, 
protected for a thousand miles nearer Eu- 
rope, and because it will make available the 
managerial ability, the skilled labor, and the 
existing plants of a large number of ship- 
yards on the Great Lakes. 
Very truly yours, 
N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Director, St. Lawrence Survey. 
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Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that a few days ago the Secretary of 
Labor was misquoted from her speech 
before the American Federation of Labor 
convention, inferring that her talk was 
aimed at members of that organization 
alone whereas in fact it was plainly an 
invitation to all labor to cooperate in lift- 
ing standards as any intelligent, unbiased 
and nonpartisan person would recognize 
and applaud. 

The gentleman who made the attack 
does not seem to know or to care, either, 
that the Secretary of Labor is directed by 
law enacted by the Congress, to promote 
labor’s welfare and to protect labor’s 
gains. 

The Secretary of Labor’s speech in full, 
to which I have referred, follows: 

It gives me great pleasure to be here today 
to attend the meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to speak to the delegates to 
the sixty-first annual meeting of your great 
organization. Any group which continues 
and grows in influence and membership and 
in the estimation of the public over such a 
period of years has become by this fact an 
American institution fraught with public in- 
terest. Your constructive purpose to act in 
the interest of and for the well-being of the 
wage earners of the United States is well es- 
tablished. Otherwise it could not endure 





lishment of the social-security program, the 
wage-and-hour-legislation programs, and the 
Nation-wide development of the public em- 

service. I do not need to tell you 


Employment has increased steadily. For 
the past 5 months the amount of employ- 
ment in private nonagricultural work in the 
United States has been at an all-time peak, 
The figures for August 1941 show almost 40,- 
000,000 people at work in these occupations, 
In addition to that, a million and a half men 
of working age right out of the labor market 
have entered the armed forces. The increase 
in employment in 1 year has been 3,640,000 
people, and we have not yet reached the peak 
of employment or production. 

This increase of employment in the first 
year of the defense program has been of 
record-breaking ons, the more notable 
because in order to achieve this record it was 
necessary to build and equip new factories, 
new plants, and train hundreds of thousands 
of new workers to new skills and mass-pro- 
duction methods. And I want to call your 
attention to the fact that at the same timé 
that this nctable expansion has taken place 
we have managed to maintain labor and social 
standards, embraced in our iegislation, and 
for the most part in the habits of American 
industry. The new factories have been de- 
signed not only under Government specifica- 
tions but under the good sense of their oper- 
ators, with provision for sanitation, ventila- 
tion, fire and accident provision, and for 
physically comfortable working and living fa- 
cilities. A year ago we all expressed fear in 
this direction. Today we know those stand- 
ards are not only possible but really a great 
help and assistance in stabilizing production, 
providing a large new experienced working 
force and general capacity to extend them- 
selves in emergencies because not fatigued, 
and because the extra money means a lot in 
incentive. 

The children are still in school and not 
in the factories. The basic 40-hour week is 
still the standard and wages have shown no 
decline, rather earnings have increased by 
fuller employment and by the overtime pay 
and also by wage adjustments which have 
been made in some cases, 

A great change has taken place in the 
status of trade-unionism in America in these 
years. Today everyone expects that trade- 
unions and labor will participate in the coun- 
cils of our Government along with employers 
and farmers and other groups. Government 
agencies call in all interested parties for ad- 
vice and point of view. The advice of labor 
is sought not only on questions of wages and 
working conditions, but on the broad eco- 
nomic and social problems of the national 
life. 

Trade-unionism today is no longer a fight- 
ing principle barely tolerated, but it is becom- 
ing an institution. In fact, it has already 
become an American institution. Most of 
the important aspects of American life are 
conducted by groups privately organized, but 
taking public responsibility in their field. Our 
religious bodies and our National Education 
Association, the American Bar Association, 
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public. purpose. 
stitutions of learning, colleges, research 
institutes, seminaries, are of the same na- 
ture. Many of these institutions are greatly 
trusted by the people—have the confidence 
Others from time to time 


bilities with a view to the well-being of the 
Nation as a whole that they are permitted 
to carry on their private affairs, and indeed 
are respected for carrying them on free and 
unhampered by any attempt at legislation 
or regulation by law. 

But when they fail to do that, or for any 
reason lose the confidence of the people 
some kind of regulation always follows. 
Thus we have seen the regulation of the 
railroads—private enterprises fraught with 
public interest, rendering a service of tre- 
mendous importance to the public. We have 
seen the regulation of the telephone and 
telegraph, of the stock and commodity ex- 
changes and of the banks. 

American trade-unionism, in becoming an 
established American institution, has im- 
plicitly accepted certain definite social re- 
sponsibilities, and its policies in the future 
must be predicated not only upon the wel- 
fare of its own members, but the welfare of 
ali the people. 

The history of your organization shows 
that it has consistently endorsed legislation 
and promoted social movements which were 
for the welfare of all the people and were 
altruistic in their aims. Beginning with the 
movement to provide free school books for 
all the children, going on to the efforts to 
reduce and abolish child labor, to the pro- 
grams for widow’s pensions, and that for the 
protection of women in industry to the laws 
requiring safeguards against accident and 
fire, the labor movement has taken the posi- 
tion that its social duties and obligations 
lie to the unorganized, as well as to the or- 
ganized, and that because it is strong and 
informed it can take the lead in securing 
improvements which protect and help every- 
one in American society, not merely the 
members of their own union. 

Probably the National Labor Relations Act 
which freezes labor from the dread of dis- 
crimination in employment beeause of mem- 
bership in a trade-union has dche more than 
any other »ne thing to establish trade-union- 
ism firmly as an American institution be- 
cause of this new status with legal protection. 
Labor’s struggle for the right to organize, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining, in re- 
gard to good working conditions, is practi- 
cally over. This right is now guaranteed by 
statute (N. L. R. A.). This statutory protec- 
tion gives to trade-unionism an enormous 
prestige and a great responsibility. 

It placed labor also in the same exposed 
position as any of the other great American 
private associations charged with public re- 
sponsibilities; responsibilities for the welfare 
and improvement of the members of the 
union certainly; responsibilities for the wel- 
fare and improvement in the circumstances 
of all working people; responsibilities for co- 
operation in the development and prosperity 
of modern industry; responsibilities to the 
whole people of the United States for sound 
intelligent economic social, political and 


moral practices, and for the selection of lead- 


States. And also responsibilities to avoid ex- 
of action and to the rights of 
whether 


cesses 
others, whi in agreement or not, consid- © 


The private affairs and activities and serv- 
ices, the public attitudes and the private 
methods of trade-unions are today matters 
of public interest and significance, the pro- 
hibition by law of the use of injunction— 

bused—has also relieved trade-unions 
of another form of discrimination because of 
this new status with legal protection. Col- 
lective bargaining procedures, strikes, trade- 
union functions, internal trade-union affairs 
and politics, become the subject of discussion 
in the press, on the radio, and in the open 
forum. This, of course, is because trade- 


functioning in a field of great importance to 
all of the people. Its affairs are therefore 
public property and it must expect to be 
judged as other institutions are judged. 

Trade-unions will now be kept constantly 
under what we may term social surveillance 
as other American institutions are, the banks, 
insurance companies, stock exchanges, etc. 
The American public inevitably demands of 
these American institutions certain stand- 
ards, some of them very old and simple. 
First and foremost, perhaps, the public ex- 
pects its service institutions to exercise the 
utmost order and exemplary procedure in 
handling “other peoples’ money.” The 
scrupulous accounting for money, regular 
independent and public audits of all moneys, 
including insurance funds, dues, assessments, 
etc., is bound to be expected and it should 
be done voluntarily by the trade-unions 
rather than under compulsion. With the 
trade-union basic right protected by statute, 
surely no moneys need be expended except 
as authorized by the membership and for 
purposes which can be stated in a public 
accounting without embarrassment. Many 
unions have long had this procedure and are 
to be congratulated on modern business 
methods. 

The public also expects of its institutions 
that no individuals shall gain at the expense 
of the public, and that no funds will be 
sidetracked into the pockets of those whose 
activities serve either their personal greed or 
antisocial purpose. 

The public expects that such institutions 
will have constitutions and bylaws and that 
these shall be well known and explicitly fol- 
lowed. The public expects that all labor or- 
ganizations, like any other free association, 
will be conducted according to its rules and 
constitution; that it shall be operated in a 
sensible, parliamentary way by and for the 
membership generally. 

The public expects the officers of trade- 
unions to be chosen by the membership in 
the fairest and most open way. For the most 
part the public believes that these unions 
have been wise who have by their own by- 
laws required American citizenship for all 
officers. 

There is another ancient deep-rooted 
American belief. It is the belief in the 
sanctity of contracts, and when a trade- 
union signs a collective agreement with an 
employer, the public expects that the let- 
ter and spirit of such a contract will be 
observed by both parties even though it 
turns out to be a poor bargain for one cr 
the other and this expectation includes the 
loyalty and good faith of private members, 
their sense of unity and accepting the de- 
cisions of elected officers or a majority. 

The public sometimes charges labor with 
excess practices. These are, I know, some- 
times but the excess of zeal, but trade- 
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unions with their stability protected by law 
do not need to use excessive practices which 
are sometimes thought a trend toward the 
practices of monopoly. The practice of 
closed memberships and high dues, com- 
bined with closed shop, have been effective 
in securing high wages for particular 
groups. The public asks today that some 
of those practices be restudied with a view 
to the public welfare and to the rights and 
liberties of all the citizens of the United 
States. 

Although it appears to me that most 
American working people when given favor- 
able opportunity to belong to a construc- 
tive, well-conducted trade-union will want 
to belong to such a union, I know that 
there are a certain number of rugged in- 
dividualists—call them cranks if you pre- 
fer—who are nonjoiners by nature, some of 
whom have been conscientious objectors to 
everything, including organized religion, but 
these people are also human beings, with 
the rights and dignity of human person- 
ality. 

When relations between employers and 
employees are good, and by good I mean 
honorable, effective, and permanent, an ef- 
fective closed shop can often be created out 
of mutual confidence and stability, and a 
large and loyal membership can have suffi- 
cient flexibility to take account of the pe- 
culiar situations that sometimes arise. 

I agree with Mr. Tracy that unions make a 
mistake in insisting upon a closed shop 
when it cannot be won as a matter of rela- 
tively comfortable and intelligent agreement 
between employers and the union. 

I don’t need to say to you what I am sure 
you all know, that the present rather exact- 
ing emphasis upon a closed shop in some 
unions and in some industrial disputes is 
largely brought about by the unceasing com- 
petition for members between the two di- 
vided branches of the :abor movement. Al- 
most 10,000,000 people in the United States 
belong to some kind of a trade-union. The 
very size of this group, as well as the prestige 
that it has makes its social responsibilities 
of great significance. Strikes which hamper 
the national effort have inevitably brought 
an avalanche of unfavorable comment to the 
labor movement. 

It is of extreme importance that the trade 
unions develop in the near future a pattern 
of self-imposed discipline, a pattern of pub- 
lic policy which the members really assent 
to, and that internal cohesion based upon 
respect for the union itself, understanding of 
trade-union positions and deep faith and as- 
piration in the noble part which working 
people can play in the improvement of the 
life of the whole Nation through the wise 
and proper use and development of this sig- 
nificant social institution—the trade-unions. 

Never before has labor in any nation in the 
world enjoyed the status and the blessings 
which American labor has today, and as we 
look at the plight of fellow workers in other 
parts of the world, we may well thank God 
for what has grown out of this society of 
mutual trust and a trust in God which we 
call our great United States of America. 

The labor movement has a great part in the 
future of the United States of America, and 
the demands will be made upon labor in- 
creasingly for participation in planning and 
making good our post-war economy. There 
are bound to be many labor problems, many 
labor questions in that post-war economy. 
We do not need to face it with fear, but with 
courage that we can use well-established 
methods of meeting the possible deflation of 
the period of demobilization; that we can 
modify the unemployment that might fol- 
low cessation of defense activities by exten- 
sion of the social-security method of job- 
separation insurance; that we can take up at 
once a previously planned program of public 
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works, particularly public housing, as a post- 
defense activity; that we can assume the re- 
sponsibilities of retraining men and women 
for peacetime pursuits comparable in their 
economic significance to the industrial ac- 
tivities aimed at war. 

But we must primarily look for the great 
opportunities of prosperity and a good life in 
the future to the increasing standard of liv- 
ing of the most handicapped and the least- 
advantaged people of this country and of all 
the world. To increase the consumption of 
necessary goods and luxuries will be greatly 
to improve employment opportunities, and at 
the same time raise the standards of living 
for people the world over. For instance, in 
normal times the cotton-cloth consumption 
per capita in western Europe would have re- 
quired 40,000,000 bales of cotton to have pro- 
Guced that piece goods, but the world con- 
sumption was only 26,000,000 bales of cotton, 
because the people of the world could not 
have that much cotton cloth on their stand- 
ard of income and living. In the United 
States the cotton consumption is about 30 
pounds per person, and we don’t think that 
much, but we have sheets, and towels, and 
napkins, and underwear, socks, and clean 
shirts as a part of our standard of living. 
And our per-capita income supports that ex- 
cept among the depressed groups, now hap- 
pily declining in numbers. The ultimate 
solution of problems of the textile industry 
and the cotton-growing countries lie in in- 
creasing the purchasing power of the under- 
lying population throughout the world so 
that they may approach this standard. In a 
number of other industries similar oppor- 
tunities could be pointed out. Certainly la- 
bor’s effort in the war and post-war period 
must be and can be to think in terms of 
human prosperity, and to think in terms of 
a better, cleaner, and more comfortable life 
for the common man. And may I say one 
word at this time when we hear so much 
about the hazards of our immediate economy? 

Every workingman who thinks at all 
knows that inflation will bear harder upon 
the working people and on the poor than 
anyone else. Therefore, there ought to be 
at this time full cooperation with every effort 
to keep down the cost of living and to partic- 
ipate in every program to that end. This 
is peculiarly a time for private thrift, for 
putting money away, for salting it down 
where it may be taken out of the immediate 
market for luxuries and put away as savings 
as a defense for the purchase of the neces- 
sities of life in the readjustment period after 
the war. 

Contributary unemployment insurance, reg- 
ular purchases of defense savings bonds and 
savings stamps, all offer easy opportunities 
for constructive action, and I feel sure that 
the trade-unions with their central funds 
and their members and their wives with their 
personal funds will participate in the think- 
ing and in the actions necessary to keep our 
economy on an even keel. No one can do 
more to protect our America in safety and 
security for our representative Republic and 
our democratic society than the working peo- 
ple of America, and no one has a greater 
stake in that society. If the whirlwind which 
hovers over the world should sweep away 
democracy as a pattern of life, as an idea, as 
a human practice, labor’s hard-earned gains 
and personal freedoms would be lost. 

Our defense program is the national need 
and the concern of every American man, 
woman, and child. I know that it is the con- 
cern of the patriotic officials and members 
of the great American Federation of Labor. 
I know that they—every last man of them— 
will join with all other truly American groups 
in accepting and in discharging their defense 
responsibilities in full measure for these 
blessed United States of ours. 

A free republic of self-government—a dem- 
ocratic society as the habit of life, the Golden 
Rule for a moral code, faith in and love of 
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ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very powerful and very potent article 
by Walter Lippmann, in his column 
“Today and Tomorrow,” appearing in 
the Washington Post of this morning. 

This article deals with the current 
question now pending in the United 
States Senate, neutrality. The article 
deals with the question as to whether we 
are going to continue the policy of keep- 
ing our heads in the sand, or whether we 
are going to take them out and put them 
in the air, where they can be seen, and 
where we can see and understand what 
is going on in the world. 

I commend this very able article to 
my isolationist friends of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of October 23, 
1941] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW—THE REPUBLICAN 
OBSTRUCTION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Republican leaders who have joined 
Mr. Willkie may not be able to persuade the 
whole Republican delegation now in Con- 
gress; but if they fail it will be because the 
party machinery has been taken over by men 
who no longer understand or believe in the 
great tradition of the Republican Party. 

In the long period from 1860 until 1932 
the Republicans governed the country for 
54 out of 70 years. The two separated terms 
of Cleveland and the two terms of Wilson 
were the only interludes in an era of Re- 
publican supremacy which lasted from the 
election of Lincoln until the election of 
Franklin Roosevelt. During the period in 
which the America of modern times was 
built, the people have on the whole relied 
upon the Republican Party. 

There must be a reason for that. A na- 
tion does not give its confidence to a political 
party over so long a time unless, despite all 
its obvious faults, its errors, and its scan- 
dals, the party has stood for something 
greatly important. The Republican Party has 
stood for two great things in American life— 
two things that have been indispensable to 
the development of the country. It stood for 
the preservation of the Union. At the turn 
of this century it stood for the fulfillment of 
the American destiny as a great power. These 
two ideas have been the soul of the Republi- 
can Party, insuring its survival for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 

The greatest Republican after Lincoln was 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was he who first saw 





? 

The party and the country have already 
suffered enormously because the isolationists 
captured effective control of the Republican 
Party in 1920 and, though resisted by Hughes, 
Kellogg, and Stimson, have held that control 
ever since. When the Harding Administra- 
tion took office in 1920, the United States was 
victorious, its security was unchallenged, its 
influence in the world enormous. At the 
end of 12 years of isolationism, the post-war 
reconstruction had collapsed, the whole world 


of aggression. 

The abject failure of the post-war recon- 
struction under Harding, Coolidge, and Hoo- 
ver ushered in the New Deal here at home, 
and the absolute incapacity of the old guard 
Republican leaders to understand the war 
led to the election of the first third-term 
President in American history. The Repub- 
lican leaders who are responsible for the Re- 
publican record from 1920 to 1940 can hope 
only that the historians who judge them will 
be charitable and not too just. 

Yet with this record behind them, they con- 
tinue to talk and to maneuver, and to yote 
as if nothing had happened to throw doubt 
on their judgment. Though they wrecked 
the peace, though they muddled the recon- 
struction, though they were deaf, dumb, and 
blind in the years when the supreme crisis of 
modern history was developing, they still 
ask the people to follow them. 

And where do they wish to lead the people? 
Does anyone know what Mr. MarTIN’s Re- 
publicans want to do except that they do 
not wish to do what the President proposes 
to do? What is Mr. MarTtn’s foreign policy? 
Can anyone define it? Is it to appropriate 
60 billions for defense and then call our 
ships back into port, and wait to see whether 
a victorious Hitler strikes first at Canada, or 
first at Brazil? If Mr. Martin’s Republicans 
were in power, what would they do about the 
things they merely vote against? No one 
knows. They themselves do not know. For 
they are not an opposition. They are an 
obstruction. 

Their obstruction is now a very grave peril 
to the people of the United States. The 
speeches and votes of the Republican ob- 
structionists are an incitement to all the hot- 
heads in Japan, in Germany, and elsewhere to 
take risks which they might never take if 
they knew for certain that Americans were 
resolutely united. Their obstruction is par- 
alyzing and demoralizing to all our friends, 
and to all the friendly but hesitant neutrals 
in Europe and in Latin America. Everything 
we do is made more costly, more dangerous, 
more difficult by the fact that the world, 
which has a healthy respect for our potential 
power, is led to believe that we are too dis- 
united to mobilize and exert our power. 

Their obstruction is the root of our difficul- 
ties at home. How can we hope to put an end 
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to strikes, to ask workingmen to extend their 
hours and restrain their demands, when the 
Official attitude of the Republican Party is 
that the country is not in danger, and that 
ihe crisis is a fake, invented by Mr. Roosevelt? 
How can we expect the soldiers in the camps 
to feel that they are doing an indispensable 
service when the Republicans in Congress talk 
and vote on the theory that the whole thing 
is a political trick to get a fourth term for Mr. 
Roosevelt? How can we ever hope to have a 
healthy, candid, forthright relationship be- 
tween Congress and the Executive as long as 
most of the Republicans are willing to follow 
the leadership of the obstructionists? 
The country cannot stand much more of 
their obstruction and not find itself in dire 
. The country knows it, and Mr. Willkie 
and his fellow Republicans are sailing with a 
strong wind behind them. 
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MESSAGE BY MAYOR EDWARD J. KELLY, 
OF CHICAGO 





Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
effective and timely address by Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly, of the city of Chicago, 
upon the subject of our national defense. 

There being no objection, the message 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


A Messace From Mayor Epwarp J. KEtiy To 
THE PEOPLE OF CHICAGO ON NATIONAL DeE- 
FENSE 


Did you ever stop to think what would 
happen to you and your family if Hitler wins? 
Let’s talk about that for a while. 

In the United States the workingman gets 
the highest wages in the world. A good me- 
chanic, for instance, makes more money than 
the salary of a cabinet minister in Italy. He 

a radio. He has an electric icebox. He 
and his family have good clothes and good 
food; and the chances are he owns an auto- 
mobile. In dictator countries, if a man buys 
an automobile, his friends get together and 
give a party in his honor, It’s like a birth- 
day or getting married. 

Over here we have good wages and work 
decent hours. Conditions here aren’t per- 
fect. Of course, they’re not. But America is 
still the best place in the world to live—and 
Americans live better and enjoy better con- 
ditions than any other people. 

HITLER MUST NOT WIN 

But, if Hitler wins, can we keep what we've 
got? Can we maintain even our present 
standard of living? 

I tell you that would be impossible. The 
American way of life would crumble if the 
egotist gains control, 

What he will say at the settlement table 
will run something like this: “You people in 
America manufacture and sell too much. 
You are living in luxury compared with other 
countries, and from now on you are going to 


average your output with the countries across 
the water that need help. Your people's 


must average to our level. You are living too 
easy, you have too many automobiles, and 
your high wages make high prices for the 
goods you sell. From now on you're going to 
be on the same level with other nations, and 
we're not going to use kind of money 


your 
any more. All of this has a bad effect in my 
country—which really means my colonies— 
and from now on you'll take what I decide 
is your share of trade and manufacturing.” 


IT DID HAPPEN OVER THERE 


If that sounds silly and fantastic, just take 
@ look at Europe today. That very thing has 
already happened to 15 nations. Fifteen na- 
tions who believed that they could do busi- 
ness with Hitler—and by the time they woke 
up to the fact that they could not, it was 
too late. They were already squirming under 
Hitler’s thumb. It did happen there. 

That cannot be allowed to happen to us. 
We must awake. Other nations were asleep. 
We must be alert to our dangers. We must 
be militant and strong. We must have the 
biggest Army, the most powerful Navy in the 
world. We must be so united in purpose, £o 
alive in our thinking, so united in our ideals, 
that no other nation—no combination of na- 
tions—-can deal us out at the peace table. 

They sneer that it is ridiculous to think 
of Chicago or any other city in this country 
being bombed. That may be true. I hope 
it is. But the best way to make sure that it 
won’t happen here is for us to be so strong 
that it can’t happen. 

It’s far better to be safe than sorry. 


WE MUST ACT NOW 


That is what this defense effort means. It 
means that we must be ready to lick the 
whole world if necessary to protect our fu- 
ture and the future of our children—to make 
sure that they can maintain their right to 
live decently—and we've got to act now. We 
must forestall any expert sneaks or squeeze 
play aimed to get a foothold either economic 
or military in the United States. 

You hear a lot of talk about how silly it is 
to spend billions of doliars for the purpose of 
defense. You hear a lot of grumbling about 
high taxes and how the President is nothing 
but a warmonger and is doing things all 
wrong. And we shouldn’t help Russia be- 
cause Russia is Communist and Joe Stalin is 
a cutthroat gangster. 

Some of these ill-advised people tell us that 
if we don’t stay at home and mind our own 
business, we’re going to be left hoiding the 
bag. What we should do, they tell us, is let 
Hitler go ahead and win. 

TIME FOR COMMON SENSE 

It is terrible even to think such things. 
It’s time now to use a little common sense 
instead of wishful thinking. It’s time now 
for every citizen to realize that we will be a 
fourth-class nation existing in poverty, un- 
less we take measures to protect ourselves 
now. 

And don’t think that we could depend on 
other nations for any support. What do you 
think Mexico and Brazil and Panama and 
Argentina and all the rest of the South Amer- 
ican countries would do in a Hitler-domi- 
nated world but kowtow to the man in power. 
We've got to keep on spending to help Eng- 
land and Russia and every other country we 
can get to help fight Hitler, because in a way 
those nations are fighting for us. They are 
holding the fort against Nazi tyranny while 
we are getting ready—building our Army and 
Navy as the greatest threat to dictators every- 
where. 

THIS IS EVERYBODY'S JOB 

And just because one of your ancestors 
didn’t happen to be a deckhand on the May- 
flower is no reason to be lazy or indifferent 
in this crisis. Remember this—there are no 
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Poles in this country, there are no Jews, 
no Germans, no Italians, no French, Irish, 
Greeks, Serbs, or any other nationalities. 
And there are no preferred politics either. 

If you want to keep on remembering and 
worrying about the country you or your par- 
ents came from, remember those countries 
will not give up anything for you—because it 
won’t be theirs to give. 


WE MUST SUPPORT PRESIDENT 


We are all Americans for America. Let’s 
forget everything else. It’s up to us to give 
cur President and our Government the best 
support we know how to give. He’s in there 
pitching for us to win. He was elected by the 
people for that purpose. Support him in 
your conversation with others. Be American 
in your thinking—be loyal to your own. 

When one of our boys goes into the Army 
or the Navy, it’s up to us who are left at home 
to make him know that we are doing our 
share. We've got to make everyone of our 
boys proud to be there—back him up in all 
Ways so that he will feel in his heart, “I am 
here to show the world that I am going to 
make certain that my family, my mother 
and sisters and my brothers, live as they have 
always lived—now and in the years to come— 
and I am ready to help lick the whole world 
if that’s what we have to do.” 


FACE REALITY—-PREPARE NOW 


America represents democracy’s last strong- 
hold. Other countries have fallen because 
they refused to face reality—because they re- 
fused to think or trust such thoughts as they 
had, and refused to accept the warning of 
danger. 

We Americans are thinkers. We think for 
ourselves. In these perilous times let us ask 
divine guidance that our thinking may be 
right—and let us have the courage to follow 
those thoughts with actions. We must be 
the minute men and the minute women in 
civilization’s most crucial struggle for survi- 
val. It’s up to you and me—every one of 
us—to forget everything but US—the U. 8S. 
of America. 


DON’T GAMBLE WITH YOUR FUTURE 


Let’s not waste further time in idle talk and 
discussion. We can’t dilly-dally at the ex- 
pense of our own future. If we do, we too 
will wake up one morning and find that it’s 
too late. 

To serve your country is a privilege. Take 
advantage of that privilege. Make certain 
that it will not be possible for anyone to take 
it away from you ever. And whatever-we 
may be called upon to do, let us always re- 
member this: The price of liberty can never 
be too high. 





Must the World Destroy Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 
ARTICLE BY FREDA UTLEY 


Mr, O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given to me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle by Freda Utley, Must the World 
Destroy Itself? which was published in 
the October issue of the Reader’s Digest. 
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Miss Utley’s article follows: 
[Prom Reader's Digest for October 1941] 


An ENGLISHWOMAN PLEADS: Must THE WORLD 
Destroy ITsELF? 


(From Common Sense) 
(By Freda Utley) 


(Freda Utley, well known as an author and 
lecturer on three continents, has first-hand 
knowledge of most of the world’s present 
battlefronts. As correspondent for the Lon- 
don News Chronicle she covered Japan’s war 
against China. For 6 years she lived in 
Russia, a convinced believer in the Soviet ex- 
periment, and labored as a government Official 
in the comintern, the commissariat of for- 
eign trade, and the institute of world econ- 
omy and politics. Her resulting complete 
disillusionment with the Communist utopia 
is graphically described in her recent book, 
The Dream We Lost. Coming to America, 
Miss Utley has devoted herself to publicizing 
the truth about communism as it was re- 
vealed to her in Moscow. Among her other 
books are Japan's Feet of Clay, Lancashire 
and the Far East, and China at War. Miss 
Utley was born in The Temple, London. Her 
father came from the little village of Utley, 
in Yorkshire, named for the family. He was 
able to trace his ancestry back to the con- 
quest of Britain by the Vikings. The author 
asked to revise and expand this article for 
the Reader’s Digest.) 

A year hence it may seem to most English 
people that England's friends in the United 
States were more dangerous to her than those 
Americans calied isolationists. For too many 
American friends of Britain, swayed entirely 
by their emotions, refuse to consider. Eng- 
land’s present situation realistically. They 
speak as if the defeat of Germany were a 
foregone conclusion, simply because the 
Americans have decided upon it. Would-be 
saviors, not only of Britain and her Empire, 
but of the whole world, they exhort the 
British not to give up the fight “until Hitler- 
ism is destroyed,” although by now it should 
be obvious to any keen observer that England 
cannot reconquer the Continent of Europe. 
Yet anyone who dares to face such facts is 
denounced as an appeaser or worse. 

In England, forums of intelligent citizens 
debate the terms of the eventual compromise 
peace. Yet so fearful are Americans of be- 
ing called defeatists or appeasers that hardly 
apyone in this country will admit that the 
best chance of saving both England and some 
democracy in the the world is for the United 
States to back England at the proper moment 
in a negotiated peace, before the balance of 
forces turns itself yet more heavily in Ger- 
many’s favor. 

Being an Englishwoman, I hope fervently, 
of course, that the United States will con- 
tinue all-out aid to England. For the de- 
feat of England would be a catastrophic dis- 
aster for America. But I also hope Americans 
will realize that in due season the United 
States must be prepared to back England in 
negotiating peace. It is time that Americans 
of good will and intelligence discuss real- 
istically the pros and cons of a not too dis- 
tant peace without letting wishful thinking 
obscure their judgment. 

Take first the question of war supplies. 
Many people imagine that Britain, by her stu- 
pendous efforts since Dunkerque, is catching 
up with Germany in armament production, 
and that the mighty industrial power of the 
United States will soon enable her to achieve 
decisive superiority. Yet it seems more prob- 
able th-t Germany has actually been getting 
about twice as much in the way of war mate- 
rial out of occupied France as Britain has 
been getting from the United States; while, 
as regards British production, it is manifestly 
incapable of matching Germany’s. Because 
of Germany’s tremendous head start—by 
many years—not even the thousands of 
planes to come from American factories in 
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1942 and 1943 can give England 
the war. And after all, what 
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the supposition that the American pecple 
would submit voluntarily to a sufficiently 
drastic curtailment of their standard of living 
to make possible the equipment of such a 
gigantic expeditionary force, and the building 
of the huge quantity of ship tonnage neces- 
sary to transport it across the Atlantic and 
supply it, while also keeping England going 
with war supplies until the war is fought to 
@ finish? 

If Americans felt that their own country 
were to be invaded, they would no doubt 
make every necessary sacrifice; but no amount 
of propaganda and exhortation has so far 
been able to convince them that such is the 
case. The interventionists have proceeded on 
the assumption—without seeming to note the 
obvious contradiction—that England cannot 
be invaded by Germany across. 22 miles of 
water, but that the United States can be 
invaded by Germany across 3,000 miles of 
ocean; and that the United States can con- 
quer Hitler now if she declares war, but that 
she can’t defend herself against him if she 
doesn't. 

The great majority of Americans, however, 
remain skeptical of the proposition. They 
ask this embarrassing question: If Hitler can 
invade America across 3,000 miles of ocean— 
should he be able to capture the British 
Navy as the interventionists insist—why can- 
not England, which already has the British 
Navy, and boasts of 3,000,000 men under arms, 
invade the continent of Europe across 22 
miles of channel? 

Germany is engaged in a desperate struggle 
with Russia on her other frontier, yet Eng- 
land does not move. What is the answer? 
Simply this: If this war has proved anything, 
it has established the fact that no naval 
power, however strong, can force a landing 
on a hostile shore adequately defended by 
armies, guns, and land-based airpower. 
Knowing this, the American people have not 
been taken in. Instead, the most recent 
Gallup poll (August 17) shows that 83 per- 
cent are opposed to the sending of an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force to Europe. 

But even if we assume that the American 
people will eventually be persuaded to at- 
tempt the conquest of Europe, what prospect 
is there that such full-scale participation 
would defeat Germany? Russia had millions 
of fully-trained soldiers right on the German 
borders—they did not have to be transported 
or supplied by ships. Russia had more planes, 
more tanks, more big guns than the United 
States will have by 1943. For 12 years the 
U. 8. S. R. had concentrated the whole of her 
economy on armaments, her people forced 
to endure the hardest privations by a dicta- 
tor using the most ruthless measures of com- 
pulsion. Yet all this gigantic armament, all 
these millions of men, all this aid flung in on 
Britain’s side at the scene of conflict, is not 
proving sufficient to open the way for a 
British invasion of the continent. If Eng- 
land and Russia together thus make no im- 
portant impression on the Nazi military ma- 
chine, how can we assume that England and 





America together—the latter 3,000 miles away 


himself stated emphatically that he did not 
believe the British could count upon victory 
simply by air attack. 

As for those who imagine that merely by 
offering the German people vague promises 
and platitudes of a better world after the 
war, Hitler can be overthrown by a revolu- 
tion of dissidents from within, let them re- 
member that the German people down to the 
last man believe that they are fighting for 
their very existence. Moreover, they remem- 
ber that after 1918, when the Germans were 
disarmed and helpless, their conquerors did 
not live up to solemn promises. The German 
people today fear a vengeful super-Versailles 
as the penalty of defeat, and even Hitler’s 
bitterest enemies in Germany will fight to 
prevent that. ; 

The stubborn nature of Russia’s current 
defense is in itself proof that hatred of a 
tyranny which rules a people does not stop 
them from fighting for their country;. for 
certainly Stalin is no less hated than Hitler, 
the Russian people having suffered an even 
worse fate at Stalin’s hands than have the 
Germans under Nazidom. 

Again, we are told that, if Europe is her- 
metically blockaded, starvation and distress 
will cause Hitler’s victims in the occupied 
countries to rise up against the Nazis and 
fight them with their bare hands. Unfor- 
tunately this is not the lesson of history. 
When the conquered starve they do not be- 
come heroes, especially in the face of modern 
weapons of war. Men who see their children 
dying of hunger are more likely to accept 
slavery for bread than to rise in rebellion. 

Finally, it may be well to recollect that 
the wishful thinkers, who now tell us that 
Germany can be conquered by these other- 
than-orthodox military means, have been 
proved tragically wrong in their past judg- 
ments. When the war began, they were cer- 
tain that Germany would soon collapse from 
within on account of the hatred of the people 
for the Nazi regime. They insisted the Magi- 
not Line was impregnable, that the German 
army lacked trained officers, that Germany 
lacked oil, iron, and supplies, and today they 
are confident that Russia will fight on in- 
definitely. They must learn before it is too 
late that this war cannot be won by words, 
or economic blockades, or the building of 
unlimited numbers of bombing planes; only 
superior armed might, on the actual field of 
battle, can overcome the German war ma- 
chine. 

Most certainly England will never be able 
to do the job alone. Is England, then, to fight 
on, at the risk of losing all without hope of 
total victory? Or should those Americars 
who wish to save her face the facts, and, at 
a favorable moment, seek a peace which would 
salvage from the ruins of Europe as much as 
may be possible under existing circum- 
stances? Are not Americans doing an incal- 
culable harm not only to Britain but also to 
themselves by refusing to face these grim 
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ties of the situation? Remember that if 

d is encouraged by her friends to re- 

any thought of peace until Germany is 

, and to risk defeat without hope of 
, she may yet find herself in France’s 
tion—forced to turn against her friends 
order to exist. Is not the surest guarantee 
America’s future safety to be found in a 
which would preserve England’s sov- 
ereignty and that of her dominions? 

To those who reply to every rational argu- 
ment for a negotiated peace with the phrase 
that “You can’t trust Hitler,” I say: 
“Granted—and a thousand times so!” In- 
stead, we must rely upon our own strength, 
and upon the superiority of our own social 

economic systems. A fully armed Amer- 
ica and a reformed and rejuvenated British 
Empire would be strong enongh to maintain 
the integrity of our territories and spheres of 
influence. If we can keep better than half 
the world free from Hitler we shall in the 
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task of making slaves productive. 

For America and Britain to remain two out 
of four great powers would seem far easier 
and surer of attainment than for America 
and Britain to destroy Germany and Japan 
and to make themselves the only two great 
powers in the world. To say that Britain 
and America can remain great powers only 
if they make themselves the sole two great 
powers in the world is to argue against all 
the precedents and experience of the past. 
If America and Britain cannot hold their 
own as equals of Germany and Japan in the 
future, they certainly cannot defeat Germany 
and Japan at present, ; 

And what peace terms can we have? Al- 
though the United States is not in a position 
to give victory to England, her potential in- 
fluence is so enormous that by placing her- 
self unequivocally behind Britain, but not 
insisting on the impossible aim of freeing the 
Continent of Europe by war, she could in all 
probability force Germany to make a peace 
of equals with Britain. 

The common idea that the fear of America 
is so great in Germany that an American 
declaration of war would lead to an internal 
German collapse is, of course, fantastic; but 
it would seem true that the Germans are 
sufficiently doubtful of their ability to win 
a@ war against the United States—as distinct 
from their fear of losing it—as to make it 
almost certain that an American offer to me- 
diate peace on the basis of hands-off-Britain- 
and-her-Empire would have such an effect 
in Germany as to force Hitler to negotiate. 
The desire for peace with England which 
exists even in the ranks of the Nazi Party 
was strikingly proved by Hess’s spectacular 
flight to England. As William Shirer shows 
in his Berlin Diary, written on the spot, so 
long as the Nazis can say that the war goes 

m because England refuses to make peace, 
nd that Germans are fighting for their very 
lives, their hold on the people cannot be 
weakened. 

But unfortunately for England, and for 
the whole world, most Americans have not 
yet realized how great is their influence. 
Half in and half out of Europe, they have 
been saying that they shouldn’t be compelled 
to fight again in Europe’s wars, and yet in- 
sist that Europeans should continue to fight 
among themselves even at the cost of the 
ruin of both Europe and England. Hence, 
Britain is today in a position in which she is 
not only practically compelled by American 
interventionist opinion to continue indefi- 
nitely “fighting for the right’—and to the 
bitter end—again unsurmountable odds, but 
is also still told by the overwhelming majority 
of the American people that no American 
blocd is to be shed on European battlefields. 
And since only wholehearted American sup- 
port can enable Britain to survive, she cannot 
afford to alienate American opinion by any 
suggestion that she may eventually be com- 


pelled to make a peace which, although it 
would leave the continent of Europe under 
German dominaticn, would at least save Brit- 
ain and her empire. Only an Englishwoman 
like myself dares make this statement. 


As an Englishwoman, I hope that the. 


United States will not unwittingly play to- 
ward England the same role that England 
found herself playing toward Poland and 
Norway, Greece and Jugoslavia. I hope that 
America will not promise aid which she will 
not be in a position to give for years, and 
bring England into a position in which all is 
lost when much might have been saved. 
There are times when there is only a choice 
of evils, and today the evil of accepting the 
fact of Nazi domination of continental Eu- 
rope is less than the evil which is likely to 
result from encouraging England to continue 
indefinitely a hopeless fight until English 
liberties also are destroyed—either from with- 
out or from within. 

If English policy is to be as realistic and 
intelligent and as free from outside inter- 
ference as it was in the days of Napoleon, 
Britain will eventually compromise with 
Hitler, just as she compromised with the 
“Corsican ogre” in 1802. 

For what will it profit England to have 
held out against Hitler, and to be able to 
inflict upon the Germans the same sufferings 
she herself is enduring, if all her sacrifices 
cannot give her victory, and if in the mean- 
time her trade, her productive plant, her 
very lifeblood have been destroyed? Wishful 
thinkers may reply that she will at least have 
preserved her freedom. But is even this sure? 
Is it likely that an England suffering the 
universal impoverishment brought about by 
total war would escape the fate of Germany 
after the last war? It is hard to see how our 
liberal and humanitarian values can survive 
the aftermath of a long and increasingly 
bitter war. 

Can we expect that there is some peculiar 
virtue in the Anglo-Saxon peoples which will 
prevent them from reacting from great fear, 
misery, and privation differently from other 
people? Tolerance and moderation, respect 
for law and the rights of individuals—these 
qualities cannot long survive a war which 
demands the same regimentation of men’s 
bodies and minds as has been instituted in 
Nazi Germany, nor are they likely to survive 
even a victory which had bled Britain white, 
destroyed her cities, and created economic 
problems insoluble by democratic means. 

Britain is less a part of Europe than a 
great world Empire, and is not necessarily 
doomed if she cuts herself off from the Con- 
tinent of Europe as a few men like Lord 
Lothian and Lord Beaverbrook wished her to 
do before the war began. 

Out of universal war on the total scale no 
good can come, only perhaps an even worse, 
or a more universal, evil than Hitlerism. 
But there is at least some hope that, with 
peace, the foundations of Hitler’s tyranny 
may be destroyed. The German people are 
of the same flesh and blood as ourselves and 
must yearn for something else in life besides 
sacrifices and death, bloody glory, and the 
hatred of their neighbors. The universal 
testimony is that the older Nazi soldiers—the 
married men—in the occupied countries are 
restless and want peace. German morale, 
which alone can preserve the German Reich, 
will not endure if Hitler’s promise of a 
peaceful, prosperous, and  better-ordered 
world fails to materialize. 

It is possible to hope that after her victo- 
ries have wiped out the memory of past de- 
feats, national humiliation, and the material 
privations of the past quarter of a century, 
and once she has no cause to envy the great 
territorial possessions of Britain and France, 
Germany may rid herself of the gangsters 
who now rule her, and revert to the civilized 
values which alone can give a people perma- 
nent satisfaction. The prospect is less hope- 
less than continuation of the war until there 
is universal wretchedness and despair. 
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While the disarmed millions in the occu- 
pied countries cannot revolt, the German peo- 
ple may find means of changing their govern- 
ment. There is the reasonable hope that her 
leaders, bloody-minded men, may divide. In 
war the Nazis go from strength to strength, 
for their power is founded upon the emotions 
which war breeds. Peace might give a chance 
to cther elements in Germany to assert them- 
Selves. The army may transfer its allegiance 
to new leaders when peace shall have brought 
the Germans to think as citizens rather than 
as soldiers. This happened in both Germany 
and Russia after the last war. 

Perhaps it is an unconscious realization of 
all these real factors which is keeping the 
American people from participation in the 
war as belligerents. The last war having 
resulted in the destruction of democracy over 
all Europe east of the Rhine, there is now an 
underlying distrust among Americans as to 
the possibility of saving democracy by once 
again sacrificing millions of young men in 
Europe’s wars. The idea was well expressed 
by the late Lord Lothian: “The lesson of the 
last war is that we get neither democracy, 
nor liberty, nor peace out of a world war, how- 
ever noble the end for which it is fought.” 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Ben Franklin said, “Great spenders are 
bad lenders.” 

God made the world, Magellan sailed 
around it, and Mr. Roosevelt put the 
whole thing into the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The warmongers pay the same atten- 
tion to Congress that the administration 
does to the Dies committee. 

Just as planned, the Secretary of State 
asks for total repeal before the Senate 
committee. Our Hull House is not 
square. 

We all told Wendell in the ’40 cam- 
paign that he had color, and ever since 
he has been trying to paint us red—with 
red ink and war. 

The White House announces the can- 
celation of all social functions for the 
season. Do you suppose it will stick? 
Watch out for them under new names. 

How long have they carried water to 
the elephant, and not how long is their 
hair, will be my concern hereafter toward 
nomination candidates for President. 

There is no line of demarcation any- 
where in the New Deal, “third-termism,” 
dictatorship, and war. They all run to- 
gether in spite of the nonpartisan appeals 
of the partisans. 

The President of the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies and his 10 non-English- 
speaking associates not only took our beef 
market this week, but they took up an 
hour of the time of the House. 

France had our Bullitt; Yugoslavia had 
our Donovan; Russia had our Hopkins; 
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and Britain, our Sumner Welles; and yet 
there is no promised land in sight here. 
A year ago right now America was a 
promised land, too. 





Not Grievances But Treason 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM MEMPHIS (TENN.) 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL OF OCTOBER 14, 
1941 





Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Memphis (Tenn.) Com- 
mercial Appeal of October 14, 1941, en- 
titled “Not Grievances But Treason.” 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 

Appeal of October 14, 1941] 


NOT GRIEVANCES BUT TREASON 


At a moment when Russian defenses are 
beginning to crumble in the face of savage 
German onslaughts, when the hour is darker 
for the democracies than at any time since 
the fall of France; when the situation is so 
serious, in fact, that demands are made for 
Neutrality Act amendment that speedier aid 
can be sent the embattled opponents of the 
world conquerors, American labor threatens 
the entire war effort. No amount of argu- 
ment can offset the fact. 

There are in progress right now 28 defense 
industry strikes or lock-outs affecting War 
Department contracts alone. 

Since January 1, War Department contracts 
have been terribly affected by a loss of 3,700,- 
000 man-days. 

Those figures do not include the many 
more millions of man-days lost in the Navy 
and Maritime Commission programs. 

It explains why the American Army is yet 
training with wooden guns. 

It explains, in part, why the British are in- 
capable of establishing a western front. 

It explains why equipment is not getting 
overseas to either the Russians or the British 
in quantities sufficient for them to make their 
best defensive effort. 

And are there real labor grievances of in- 
justice and insufficient pay involvement? 
There are not. 

The basic steel industry is partly hogtied 
by a C. I. O. campaign to destroy the tradi- 
tional open shop in mass production indus- 
tries. 

The entire vehicular equipment program 
of the Army is threatened because one group 
of workers will not handle transmission 
equipment made by members of a rival labor 
group. Seventy percent of light tank con- 
struction is affected. 

Ordnance depots where shells are stored 
or loaded are tied up in San Jacinto and 
Texarkana. 

Army rescue boat construction and that 
of small harbor defense craft are crippled 
by a shipyard strike. 

On and on the list runs in every phase 
of the defense and lend-lease effort. 

No sooner is one batch of strikes settled 
than another appears. A vicious circle has 
been established and the entire democratic 
war effort suffers grieviously as a result, 
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Resort has been had to arbitration, me- 
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Green County and Yellow Cheese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of the 
really serious problems confronting our 
country today, as manifested on all sides, 
is that of production. There is a little 
county in my State called Green County. 
It is getting production in cheese. It is 
showing many of the people in this coun- 
try, who feel that they can solve problems 
by striking, how to do things. 

Mr. President, in the recent issue of 
the Country Gentleman, Green County 
and Yellow Cheese is written up in an 
article which I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There beng no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Country Gentleman of October 
1941] 
GREEN COUNTY AND YELLOW CHEESE 
(By Eva Molm, with Arthur W. Baum) 


IN GREEN COUNTY, WIS., SWISS-AMERICAN 
FARMERS ARE MAKING A RECORD TOTAL OF SWISS 
CHEESE, A QUARTER OF THE NATION’S OUTPUT 


Anyone able to set a bucket of milk out in 
the sun and forget it for awhile can make 
cheese, for the curd in sour milk is cheese, by 
definition. Honest mice and men will take 
no exception to this elemental truth. It will 
stand repeating anywhere, but it is just as 
well not to mention it within postcard dis- 
tance of Wisconsin, and urgently advisable to 
overlook it within gunshot range of Green 
County, one of Wisconsin’s smaller counties 
in the bottom tier. 

Wisconsin as a whole is touchy on the seri- 
ous matter of what is cheese and what is not, 
and for Green County that can at least be 
doubled. Green County, it happens, produces 
about a quarter of all the Swiss cheese made 
in this country, and another quarter is pro- 
duced around its fringes in adjoining coun- 
ties. Moreover, Green County insists that 
Swiss-cheese making is the most delicate, 
exacting art in the cheese industry, and re- 
sults in the finest of all cheese products. To 
define cheese as mere sour-milk curd in the 
vicinity of this cheese makers’ stronghold is, 
naturally, to invite buckshot in the southern 
pockets, 
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There is some sense to it, at that, for Green 
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time high record with the market wide open 
for all it can make. Ordinarily we produce 
about 42,000,000 pounds of Swiss cheese and 
import about 8,000,000 pounds of Switzerland 
cheese, which is the proper name for Swiss 
cheese from Switzerland. Imports of the 
Switzerland cheese, however, were cut in half 
in 1940, and in 1941 have been shut off to 
practically nothing; hence Green County and 
its fringe area have had half of an 8,000,000- 
poynd market handed to them on a platter. 

The unmatched concentration of Swiss- 
cheese making in Green County has developed 
over something less than a century on a tra- 
dition bequeathed by ancestry and stimulated 
by failure. Swiss colonists from overcrowded 
Canton Glarus in Switzerland came to south- 
ern Wisconsin in the middie-nineteenth cen- 
tury established the community of New 
Glarus, and promptly failed as farmers of 
cereal grains. Unhappy and near broke, they 
turned for salvation to the nut-flavored 
cheese of their homeland, and by 1927 were 
making 1t so well and so plentifully that 
Switzerland paid them the compliment of 
squealing. The real McCoy of Swiss cheeses, 
Switzerland felt compelled to advertise 
throughout America, was and could be only 
the mountain-flavored product from Switzer- 
land itself. But even without mountains 
Green County kept right on capturing the 
Swiss-cheese trade. 

Some of the standpat Green County cheese 
makers still have a measure of respect for 
the old country’s claims. Adolph Zimmer- 
man, for example, of the Farmers Grove fac- 
tory near New Glarus, is a young Swiss- 
descent maker who believes that Switzerland 
cheese is best—not much better, but a little. 
He is not too sure why, but thinks “* * * 
it has something to do with the mountain 
pastures in Switzerland, making a little dif- 
ference in flavor, maybe.” 

But up at the University of Wisconsin in 
Madison, William C. Frazier, professor of agri- 
cultural bacteriology and a Swiss-cheese 
specialist, tosses off the Switzerland prefer- 
ence as sheer sentiment. “We not only can 
but are,” he insists, “making cheese quite as 
good as the foreign product, perhaps better. 
Furthermore, quality is gradually rising and 
uniformity of the product in Green County is 
being bettered each season.” 

Practically to a man the Green cheese 
makers are Swiss or Swiss descent, with an 
inherited talent for the big yellow wheels of 
bubble-filled sweet dry cheese. They are ob- 
scured from the traveling eye, tucked away 
in a hundred crossroads factories, living in 
quarters usually attached to the factory and 
vault building itself, a structure almost in- 
distinguishable from the ordinary farmhouse. 
Paradoxically even the makers who cling to a 
sort of dim loyalty to Switzerland cheese are 
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not at all inclined to shy back from stream- 
lined American methods. Although their 
talents lie in handed-down sensitivity to the 
handling of a Swiss harp for cutting curd, in 
judging maturity by a curious finger-thump- 
ing, in instinctive reaction to small differences 
in milk quality and so on, it is safe to say 
that none of them abhors a kettle thermom- 
eter, none disdains a steam jacket kettle, and 

still his own rennet 


ng 

the university's laboratory at Madison, some- 

thing their grandfathers never did. 
Swiss-cheese making is still an artisan task. 

It has not been reduced to the standardiza- 


cheese maker’s autocratic care. The small 
unit is the rule, and it operates something 
like this: 


A LONG ROAD TO MATURITY 


Each morning early the cheese maker and 
his helper receive the milk, mix and stand- 
ardize it, add their bacterial starters, set it 
to heating and stirring in the kettle, coagu- 
late the curd, then cut it up and coagulate it 
again, and finally lift it out in a strong 
cheesecloth. The fine, creamy white curd is 
placed in hoops, squeezed under pressure and 
drained, turned innumerable times, put in 
warm rooms, in brine baths, in cold rooms, 
salted regularly, and in two or three months 
brought to a ripe, marketable age. Each is a 
massive flat wheel of about 200 pounds. 

If the maker has correctly tended his batch, 
bacteria will have turned plain milk curd 
into sweet cheese and other bacteria will 
have blown little gas pockets inside the big 
loaf. A State cheese grader like solemn John 
Frey, Swiss born, will determine the grade 
with a trier that digs out conical plugs. 
Frey looks and smells, but never tastes be- 
cause, he says, “Poor cheese makes a longer 
acquaintance than good cheese. One taste 
of poor cheese would condemn every cheese 
that fcllowed it for a day.” 

Frey does pay close attention to the holes 
in Swiss, regardless of the butting around 
these poor bubbles have taken in innumer- 
able jokes, for the same bacteria that make 
the eyes also set the flavor. Cheese with too 
many eyes, too few, too small or too large, 
or blind cheese with no eyes at all will find 
its way to the grinders to be melted down 
for process package cheese. 

Like the eyes in the cheese, Green County’s 
factories are well hidden and rather small, 
but aggregate production is by no means 
small cheese. To make the county’s annual 
11,000,000 pounds of Swiss requires 150,- 
000,000 pounds of milk, since makers rarely 
get much more than seven pounds of cheese 
from a hundredweight of milk. The weight 
difference does not vanish completely, of 
course. When curd is taken out, whey re- 
mains, and whey, according to Green Counti- 
ans, “makes pigs.” Normally farmers deliv- 
ering milk to factories take back all their 
whey and “make pigs” so well that Green 
ranks as Wisconsin’s fourth in number of 
hogs per acre of farm land. 


SEEKING A WIDER MARKET 


Cows, however, are the standard decoration 
of the county’s rolling blue-grass beauty. 
Seven-eighths of them are Holsteins, with a 
few herds of Brown Swiss, and occasional 
pastures make music with Swiss cowbells 
brought over from the old country decades 
ago. Producing cows total about 45,000, an 
average of something less than 20 head per 
farm, and their milk is so definitely tagged 
for the cheese factories that a large con- 
densery in the heart of this concentrated 
dairy county was literally cheesed cut of busi- 





ness a few years back. A few others operate, 


All the Swiss and even a good many non- 
Swiss eat their local product for breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, and in-between snacks, but in 
many parts of the United States natural 
Swiss cheese is unobtainable, which is con- 
ceded sadly in Greeui County. It takes cour- 
age, however, for a consumer or dealer to 
face a 200-pound wheel of cheese. And even 


would overcome Swiss cheese’s market limita- 
tions, so that it might be raised from a mere 
third place in our national cheese rating— 
cream is second—but they don’t see it :n 
changing from the wheel. The 200-pound 
wheel seems to be the ideal form in which 
Swiss may be made and cured, and for Green 
County makers handling it has the added 
advantage of Swiss muscles in trim 
for gymnastic festivities in the local turner 
halls. 

Spurred by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and Wisconsin Department of 
Agriculture, there are under way some experi- 
ments in marketing packages of natural do- 
mestic Swiss taken from etraight block sec- 
tions cut through the big wheels. Slices 
from these sections are convenient sandwich 
size, but the marketing trials thus far have 
not revolutionized the industry. There is 
hope of course, that convenient packaging 
will widen the Swiss-cheese market. There 
is also hope that increased uniformity of 
grade and continually better quality will 
swell the market, and along this channel of 
exploration a good place to watch for sig- 
nificant happenings is the small factory on 
the road south from Juda, in lower Green 
County. 

Here Professor Frazier, Dr. Arthur Swan- 
son of the Borden Co. at Monroe, and Fred 
Feutz of the local cheese co-operative are 
disagnosing every step of Swiss manufacture, 
working in a pair of traveling laboratories 
stationed alongside a I'ttle factory. In an 
effort to stabilize and simplify the cheese- 
making process they are, according to Profes- 
sor Frazier, “taking everything we can lay 
hands on and trying it out in the cheese- 
making sequence forward, backward, and up- 
side down.” The goal is better Swiss, cheaper 
Swiss, and hence increased Swiss consump- 
tion. 

Pending fruitful results from these packag- 
ing and manufacturing researches, Green 
County is quite comfortable. Right now the 
big yellow wheels of Swiss are rolling to fill 
the gap left by Switzerland’s wartime ab- 
sence from the market. That means pro- 
ducing six wheels where only five were made 
before. And that means louder yodels in 
Swiss Cheese County, Wisconsin. 





The Strike Situation 
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HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the immedi- 
ate future and possibly the entire suc- 
cess of the vast defense program of the 
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United States hangs in the balance at 
this very hour. 

There hovers over the Nation a threat 
of a strike which, if carried out, will tie 
up major steel production of the Nation 
indefinitely. The inevitable results of 
such production stoppage cannot be 
overestimated. Without steel—the most 
important single defense product—the 
whole armament program would col- 
lapse, all of our past efforts and sacri- 
fices would go for naught, and the fu- 
ture of our country would be hopeless 
indeed. 

The very suggestion that the back- 
bone of our defense program could be 
broken at this critical time in world af- 
fairs is almost unbelievable. Yet there 
is another aspect to the situation which 
is even more incredible. 

That unbelievable thing is that one 
man, and one man alone, dares threaten 
to bring about this calamitous condition 
of affairs. Further, in this time when 
every patriotic man and woman is as- 
sumed to be doing his utmost to aid in the 
preservation of our Nation, it seems im- 
possible that one man should have the 
power to hold this dire threat over the 
heads of his hundred and thirty million 
countrymen. Especially is this true when 
the sole reason for the projected work 
stoppage is to bring to this man greatcr 
personal power and more substantial as- 
surance of personal profit than the vast 
amounts he has heretofore enjoyed. The 
billions which the taxpayers have pledged 
to carry out the defense program, the 
sacrifices which the boys in the Army 
camps and their fathers and mothers 
back home have made, the countless ad- 
ditional lives which will be lost if our 
defense work is delayed by a strike as 
threatened, all apparently mean nothing 
to this man. Ruthlessly, selfishly, un- 
patriotically he shakes his shaggy mane, 
roars defiance to the rest of America, and 
demands that his personal will be done 
here and now. 


The man who would thus wreck our 
defense program is bitterly opposed to 
the United States assisting Great Britain 
or any other opponent of Hitler in the 
present war. Yet he is not opposed to 
domestic war. More than any one man 
he is responsible for the virtual state of 
civil war with its ceaseless rioting and 
countless murderous assaults which have 
raged in the industrial plants of the 
United States during the last 6 years. 
Neither is he opposed to alien enemies 
as such, because in recent times he has 
ardently encouraged and defended vio- 
lently anarchistic outrages perpetrated 
by the alien and communistic disturbers 
within our borders. He is the bitterest 
personal foe and critic of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States. 
This man is John L, Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Lewis threatens to bring about at 
midnight Saturday night, October 25, a 
general strike of the 43,000 workers in the 
so-called captive coal mines of the United 
States. In fact, strikes have been ordered 
already in some of these larger properties. 
These mines are owned by the largest 
steel producers of the Nation whose 
plants are running night and day pro- 
ducing all the steel for defense work. If 
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Mr. Lewis can by bringing about this 
strike cut off the coal supply of these 
piants, he can shut them down and cause 
a cessation of steel production and a con- 
sequent stoppage of the entire defense 
program. 

This ruthless work stoppage in the steel 
plants, however, is not primarily what 
Mr. Lewis desires. Halting the defense 
program wou'd merely be a means to an 
end. What Mr. Lewis really wants and 
what he is determined to get is a con- 
tract providing for a closed-shop agree- 
ment covering workers in the mines. The 
term “closed shop” may sound perplexing, 
but it has a very simple yet significant 
meaning. A closed-shop agreement, such 
as Mr. Lewis desires, provides that no one 
except members of his union who pay 
dues regularly shall have a right to work 
in the mines. In other words, even 
though a man is thoroughly qualified to 
work and willing and anxious to do s0, 
he is not permitted to work under one 
of these closed-shop agreements unless 
he enlists or is shanghaied under the 
Jolly Roger of Mr. Lewis and keeps his 
dues paid up right where Mr. Lewis can 
get his hands on them. 

It is important to remember in con- 
nection with this threatened strike that 
the closed shop is the only point at issue. 
No question of wages, hours of labor, or 
any other working conditions except the 
closed shop is involved in this contro- 
versy. 

The owners of these coal mines do not 
approve of closed-shop contracts, and to 
date they have been successful in declin- 
ing to sign them. When the Wagner Act 
was passed in 1936, Congress went on 
record emphatically against compelling 
any employer to accept the closed shop. 
It was agreed that anybody who wanted 
to sign a closed-shop contract might do 
it, but over and over again it was empha- 
sized in hearings on the bill and in debate 
on the floor that the Wagner Act did not 
make the signing of a closed-shop con- 
tract compulsory and that it did not con- 
stitute an endorsement by Congress of 
the closed shop. Even Mr. Lewis said in 
hearings on the bill at that time that his 
union, the United Mine Workers of 
America, did not desire closed-shop 
contracts. 

Mr. Lewis has changed since then. 
Power feeds on power. Now Mr. Lewis is 
not satisfied with 80 percent or 90 per- 
cent or 99 percent of the workers. He 
demands all. No man may work without 
wearing the collar of John L. Lewis. So 
heavy is his hand that quite recently 
members of Mr. Lewis’ union in Penn- 
sylvania have gone on strike in protest 
against the exorbitant dues which he has 
forced upon them and never made any 
detailed accounting for. Hence, Mr. 
Lewis has had to find some new way to 
enforce membership in his union. 
Lately he has been trying to use the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board as a 
channel for getting cash and more power. 

The Mediation Board is a group re- 
cently set up by the President for the 
ostensible purpose of mediating disputes 
between employers and employees. Its 
purpose was laudable, but the practical 
working out of Board activities has been 


With this kind of a Board set-up 
the labor unions are always assured of 
two out of three votes on every panel. 
The result has been that the unions, and 
especially the C. I. O., have been having a 
field day before the Board. 

The radical members of the Board, 
however, are not quite so crude as to sim- 
ply vote down employer members with- 
out holding extended hearings. They 
prolong most hearings and seek by divers 
threats to induce employers to accede to 
the demands of union leaders. These 
threats include the taking over of plants 
by the Government. In one case, that 
of the Federal Shipbuilding Co. of Kear- 
ney, N. J., a Board panel by a 2 to 1 vote 
recommended, when the employer re- 
fused to sign a closed-shop contract, that 
the Government deprive him of his prop- 
erty. This was done amid great exalta- 
tion on the part of thé C. I. O. union 
leaders who had forced seizure of the 
plant. Their joy was somewhat prema- 
ture. The plant still is in the hands of 
the Navy Department, which operates 
on an open-shop basis, and the C. I. O. 
agitators never yet have obtained their 
closed-shop contract. 

Flushed with success over the seizure 
of the Kearney, N. J., plant, Mr. Lewis 
brought proceedings before the Board to 
force the closed shop on the owners of 
the captive mines. The usual Board 
methods were resorted to in this. case. 
Chairman Davis, who is sitting on the 
panel of three, with Hugh Lyons, a C. I. 
O. organizer, and Walter Teagle, an em- 
ployer representative, has made deter- 
mined efforts to induce the mine owners 
to agree to Mr. Lewis’ demands for a 
closed shop. In this endeavor Mr. Davis 
has been singularly unsuccessful. Repre- 
sentatives of the employers have told the 
panel, including Chairman Davis, re- 
peatedly that the law does not compel 
them to sign a closed-shop contract, and 
that there is substantial doubt if, under 
the Wagner Act, one can be signed legal- 
ly by an employer. This unexpected re- 
sistance on the part of employers has 
saddened and confused Mr. Davis. Un- 
able to break down employer resistance 
to the closed shop and fearful to recom- 
mend to the President that he take over 
the mines on such a flimsy pretext as 
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refusal to sign a closed-shop con 
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tive mines is only a minor part of John 
L.’s program. What he really hopes for 
over the long range is to compel all of 
the steel companies in the United States 
to sign a closed-shop contract for all 
their plants. This would enslave hun- . 


induce the Mediation Board to recom- 
mend to the President that the owners 
of the captive mines be compelled to ac- 
cept the closed shop, he then would seek 
to impose the closed shop on the steel 
plants themselves. Nearly all of these 
plants are now faced with the problem 
of signing contracts with Mr. Lewis and 
his C. I. O. outfit. Should the general 
steel plant closed-shop plan work out, 
Mr. Lewis would have an enormous in- 
come which, under the peculiar present 
labor laws of the United States, would 
not be subject to any checking up what- 
ever. During the last 6 years, for in- 
stance, the records of the United Mine 
Workers proceedings show that Mr. 
Lewis and other officials during three 
periods totaling 18 months expended ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 for “miscellane- 
ous.” By calling a strike in the captive 
mines, Mr. Lewis might easily add mil- 
lions to his coffer. What matter then if 
a little thing like national defense were 
stymied? 

The obvious, sensible, and fair thing 
for the administration to do in this and 
all other closed shop situations is to 
freeze them just as they are now until 
the war is over. That is what President 
Woodrow Wilson wisely did through his 
War Labor Board in 1917. Companies 
that had clesed-shop arrangements with 
unions were not permitted to do any- 
thing to disturb working contracts. 
Labor organizations likewise were de- 
nied the right to change the rules in 
the middle of the war game. 

Possibly something like this may be 
done now, but I doubt it. If the Media- 
tion Board follows out its customary 
practice, it will accept the dictates of 
Mr. Lewis and recommend that the em- 
ployers be forced to sign a closed shop 
contract under penalty of losing their 
plants or their defense business. 

After that, the matter probably will be 
thrown over into O. P. M., where Sidney 
Hillman, a founder of the C. I. O., is in 
charge of so-called labor relations. Any- 
body who has followed the activities of 
the labor relations section of O. P. M. 
under Hillman and his radical consult- 
ant, Eli Oliver, will be prepared for the 
worst. The truth about Mr. Hillman’s 
labor activities has just begun to come 
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out before the committee headed by 
Senator Truman, of Missouri. Just @ 
little bit of the stench that can be raised 
already is in evidence before this com- 
mittee. Reports have it an inquiry into 
the way Hillman, Oliver, and Isador 
Lubin, who has a desk in the White 
House, have forced up wages in the air- 
plane industry would produce startling 
results. I am very hopeful that the True 
man committee will go into this matter 
and also the activities of the Mediation 
Board itself. 

Unless the Mediation Board or some of 
the saner heads at O. P. M. do the ob- 
viously sensible and constructive thing 
and stop all this closed shop agitation 
until after the war is over, the White 
House soon is going to find the Lewis 
demand for dictatorial powers in the 
labor world right in its lap. 

The question which a great many 
Americans are asking then will be 
brought into the limelight. That ques- 
tion is this: 

Is John L. Lewis or Franklin D. Roose- 
velt the directing head of the United 
States? 

If Lewis can call a strike and tie up 
the defense program, then he will be 
proven dictator of the United States. 

If President Roosevelt has the courage 
to put Lewis in his place, as he should do, 
then he is boss and the defense program 
can go forward. 

I, for one, believe that if the President 
of the United States were to go over 
Lewis’ head and appeal to the coal 
miners to continue work in behalf of 
national defense, they would do it. 

Sooner or later the question of whether 
John L, Lewis is more powerful than the 
United States Government will have to 
be settled. It is a question which is of 
the utmost concern to every patriotic man 
and woman in this country. This would 
appear to be a good time to settle it and 
President Roosevelt is the only man who 
can do the job. Will he have the cour- 
age? I hope so. 





St. Charles, Mo. 
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HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CLARENCE 
CANNON, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am including a 
radio address delivered by me on Oc- 
tober 18, 1941, over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, from station KMOX in 
St. Louis, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the naming of the city of 
St. Charles, Mo., and the founding of the 
St. Charles Borromeo Parish: 


Mrs. Cannon and I have just come from 
St. Charles where we attended a very in- 
teresting 


versary of the naming of 
the city of St. Charles and the founding of 
the St. Charles Borromeo Parish. Governor 
and Mrs. Donnell were present, and the 
Governor in a particularly eloquent ad- 
dress officiated at the unveiling of the me- 
morial to Blanchette, the founder of the 
city, in the park which bears his name. 

Here, at the confluence of two of the 
great rivers of the world, at what was des- 
tined to become the gateway to the West, 
His Excellency, Don Manuel Perez, Lieu- 
tenant Governor of upper Louisiana, in a 
moment of happy inspiration, bestowed up- 
on the infant city, a century and a half 
ago, the name of St. Charles, and upon the 
parish the name of St. Charles Borromeo. 

One hundred and fifty years is a long 
time, measured by the life of an individual. 
But when in the city museum here we see 
clay tablets from Babylon and Assyria writ- 
ten 5,000 years ago, we realize that 150 years 
are but a passing moment—as a watch in 
the night—and yet in these last 150 years 
are compressed more change and progress 
than in the previous 1,000 years. When 
Washington retired from the Presidency to 
the pleasant shades of Mount Vernon, the 
plow in use on his farm differed little from 
the plow from which Cincinnatus was called 
by the Roman Senate. And the spinning 
wheel which Martha Washington found at 
Mount Vernon on her return from the 
White House was in all respects the same 
wheel used by the women of Palestine at 
the time of the birth of Christ. In a thou- 
sand years there had been little material 
change. But if Louis Blanchette and his 
intrenid companions could come back to- 
day, with their ancient flintlocks and coon- 
skin caps and ox carts and see carts pro- 
pelled without oxen and man-made birds 
afloat in the air, night turned to brilliant 
day and men speaking through microphones 
to all the world, they would deem them- 
selves in a land of enchantment. 

Let us go back to their day. France had 
just lost Quebec and with it her empire in the 
new world—and many patriotic French 
Canadians impatient of English victory and 
English rule, were turning westward where 
British arms had not yet penetrated. Among 
them Louis Blanchette with a few hardy re- 
tainers, leaving Canada and crossing the 
Great Lakes in canoes, came down the Illi- 
nois River to the Mississippi and turncd west- 
ward up the Missouri into Spanish terri- 
tory * * * to find a new home under the 
friendly rule of Spain. The Spanish Govern- 
ment was glad to commission him as com- 
mandant of the new district. Here he built 
his log house commencing the colonization of 
an area that extended from the M'ssouri River 
to the Arctic pole and from the Mississippi to 
the Golden Gate on the Pacific Ocean. 

It was a hunter’s paradise. The wilderness 
teemed with bear, buffalo, elk, deer, beaver, 
and smaller gam: without number. The bear 
and the elk, too large to hide and an inviting 
target, were the first to face extinction. The 
buffalo were driven to the western p-airies. 
But the deer remained in abundance until 
long after the civil war and supplied one of 
the principal articles of diet on the pioneer 
table. 

And pioneers came in never-ending cara- 
vans. They laid the ax to the root of the elm 
and the oak and vast forests faded away into 
fertile fields and prosperous farms. They 
stretched out their hands across raging 
streams and turbulent waters were bridged. 
They leveled their transit across bog and fen 
and up mountains and canyons and a net- 
work of highways appeared as if by magic. 
They built marts and counting houses and 
schools and churches and there grew a mighty 


eee whose progress and pros- 
the wonder and admiration of the 


Ste. Genevieve, Cape Girardeau, and Madison 
Counties—each stretching from the Missis- 
sippi River to the sunset waters of the Pacific. 

A little later, in 1821, the rapidly eer 
territory was admitted to statehood. 
when the question arose as to the Spent 
of the capitol of the new State * * * 
St. Charles * * *, the center of popula- 
tion, wealth, and traversable highways was 
selected * * * and the newly created 
State legislature convened in two buildings 
which are still standing in this first capitol 
of Missouri. An inspection of the records 
of the times indicates that all members of 
the Assembly came on horseback, the only 
practical method of travel at the time. All 
were clothed in homespun and buckskin. 
When the two houses convened, Governor 
McNair alone wore a manufactured coat and 
a custom-made hat. The members boarded 
in local homes at the established rate of 
$2.50 a week. And the thrifty housewife was 
in a position to clear a nice profit even at 
that figure, as pork was 1% cents per 
pound * * * an entire deer could be 
bought for 50 cents, and wild honey, the 
substitute for sugar, was 5 cents per gallon. 
But then, as now, political office was any- 
thing but profitable, and so stringent was 
the largess allowed by the primative State 
that a painfully large number of the states- 
men departed at the close of the session 
without observing the formality of paying 
their board. So the hospitable citizens of St. 
Charles found that they had not only sup- 
plied quarters for the general assembly, but 
had in many instances also contributed to 
the individual maintenance of the members 
of the legislature while in attendance upon 
their official duties. 

But St. Charles’ preeminence is not re- 
stricted to her hospitality. Here was estab- 
lished the first permanent settlement north 
of the Missouri River. Here was maintained 
the first free school west of the Mississippi 
River. The Sainted Mother Duchsene, in the 
early days of 1818, with four sisters left her 
native France, landed at New Orleans, and 
ascended the Mississippi River to found here 
the first Society of the Sacred Heart and as a 
part of its notable benefactions a free school 
for pioneer children. From that day to this 
St. Charles has been noted for her interest in 
and her support of Christian education. 
Shortly after, Major and Mrs. Sibley laid here 
the foundations of one of the Nation’s noted 
institutions’ of learning—Lindenwood Col- 
lege—the first major college for women west 
of the Mississippi and today the largest and 
most heavily endowed of any major college 
for women in the West. And at O'Fallon, 
another national school, the Mother Convent 
of the Precious Blood, is regularly sending out 
into the world trained young women to teach 
and to serve and to bless. Here in St. Charles 
was the first station of the famed Boonslick 
Trail with branches to every Western State. 
Here the first Capitol of Missouri. Here the 
first bridge across the Missouri River—and 
more recently but not least, significant in 
the history of a great agricultural State, St. 
Charles County was the first county in Mis- 
souri to bear in full the expenses of the 
Extension Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

St. Charles is today a modern city in every 
sense of the word, with every service and 
facility, a city cZ churches and schools and 
culture. An industrial cemter of shops, 
foundry, and factories. Here are being built 
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Europe, or Asia, should misjudge our pacifist 
temperament—if we are ever attacked—we 
are prepared to defend America and Amer- 
ican rights, the right to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of our own conscience, the 
right to self-government, the right to live 
our own life, the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

One hundred and fifty years have gone and 
the heroic men and women who built St. 
Charles have gone with them. But I have 
an abiding faith that if the occasion arises, 
if the need should come again, there will be 
among those who carry on today men and 
women ready and competent to take the 
places of Louis Blanchette, Mother Duchsene, 
Major Sibley, and all the rank and file who 
have labored and sacrificed to bring to frui- 
tion the golden harvests of these 150 years of 
progress and achievement. 
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ADDRESS OF CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KELLAND 





Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address of Clar- 
ence Budington Kelland before the Ohio 
Federation of Republican Women’s Or- 
ganizations, Neill House, Columbus, Ohio, 
September 22, 1941: 


I wish, in the beginning, to discuss with 
you briefly the present condition of the Re- 
publican Party. I wish to point out to you 
its resources, and its strength, and its poten- 
tialities. I want to recall facts to your mind, 
and to point out new facts and future possi- 
bilities. But most emphatically of all I 
want to suggest to you its duties, to call at- 
tention to the obligation that rests upon it. 
I want to make plain to you that never in 
the history of this Republic has so grave a 
duty been placed upon the shoulders of a 
political party, nor has a political party been 
called upon to fulfill obligations so sacred. 

As to the condition of our party, I want to 
say to you that it is a going concern, vigor- 
ous, strong, solvent, and powerful. 

On November 5 last, nearly 23,000,000 citi- 
zens cast their votes for the candidate of 
the Republican Party. A party that can 
attract the loyalty of 23,000,000 voters is not 
politically bankrupt. That the Republican 
Party did not cast another 10,000,000 votes 
and win an overwhelming victory was due 
to a foreign war. It was due to a war in 
Europe which many honorable, intelligent 
citizens believed of greater importance than 
the internal affairs of this Nation. 


ber of last year the Republican would 
have won an overwhelming victory, for the 
United States of America—its in- 
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This is not weakness. This is not 
bankruptcy. This is a balance sheet that 
proves to any human being that the Repub- 
lican Party not only is politically solvent, but 
is today politically dominant. 

During the past year the New Deal party 
has alienated millions of voters. During the 
past year by its incompetent paltering with 
strikes in defense industries it has outraged 
millions of voters. During the past year by 
its failure to organize into coherence our 
defense program and show results worthy of 
the American people it has lost the confi- 
dence of millions of voters. During the past 
year, by its failure to keep its 
promises—of aid to Britain, it has humiliated 
millions of voters. During the past year, be- 
cause it has wasted and frittered away in 
futility millions upon millions of dollars 
wrung from us in taxes, it has betrayed the 
loyalty of millions of voters. During the 
past year, because it has not amended its 
program of prodigality, because it has not 
decreased, but in many cases has increased 
nondefense spending, millions of voters have 
washed their hands of the New Deal. 

These millions of voters are waiting for 
the congressional elections of 1942 to register 
their disgust and dismay. 

So the Republican Party has added to its 
backlog of 23,000,000 votes. 

It has increased the numbers of its army 
to a point where that army now cannot be 
beaten. 

These things that I state to you are simple, 
elementary, evident facts. 

The Republican Party has recruited its 
strength so that it cannot fail of victory. 
It cannot fail of victory—if. 

There is an “if.” But I do not fear that 
if. Because the Republican Party, re- 
freshed, renewed, reorganized, under able 
and competent leadership will eliminate 
that if. 

If the Republican Party sees its duty, com- 
prehends its obligations. That is the if. 

The Republican Party does perceive its 
duty and will perform its duty. It is aware 
of its obligations, and will assume its obliga- 
tions. I believe this; I know this; I bring 
to you my guaranty of this. And accom- 
panying my guaranty, as good measure and 
to bind the bargain, a further certainty that 
we will win the congressional elections of 
1942 and the Presidential election of 1944. 

I bring you my guaranty that the Repub- 
lican Party will defeat a fourth term. 

Now, then, what of the duties and obliga- 
tions of the Republican Party? 


THE DUTY OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY IS TO 
BECOME THE RESCUE PARTY 
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The Republican Party must become the 
lifesaving service of civil liberty. 

The Republican Party must so organize, 
so implement itself that it will be to the 
people of this Republic what the lifesaving 
service is to the shipwrecked mariner, 
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Unless, I say, the Republican Party, by its 
words and its deeds, shall prove itself worthy 
of the confidence of these, and shall march 
to victory with them in the congressional 
elections of 1942. 

For these elections are crucial. I believe 
from the depths of my soul that if we do not 
win these elections, if we do not gain control 
of the House of Representatives; if we do 
not fix this brake upon the runaway wheel of 
the New Deal, then it will be too late. And 
this Republic as we have known it and have 
lived under its beneficent forms will disap- 
pear from the earth. 

I do not say this for oratorical effect. I 
speak it simply. I state it calmly. I say it 
with all solemnity. Because from the very 
depths of my soul I believe it to be the truth. 

Today we are confronted by the appalling 
isue of peace or war for America. 

Upon this issue the country is divided. De- 
cent, patriotic, honorable men have alined 
themselves upon the side of war; decent, pa- 
triotic, honorable men have alined themselves 
upon the side of peace. Leaders of the Re- 
publican Party are for war. Leaders of the 
Democratic Party are for peace. Leaders of 
the Republican Party are for peace, and lead- 
ers of the Democratic Party are for war. 
There is no unity. Until the decision is made 
by the acts of men or by the march of events 
there can be no unity. 

As for myself, if peace can be maintained 
with safety, Iam upon the side of peace. I 
do not know what my judgment would be if 
another man occupied the White House, sur- 
rounded by other advisers. But I do know 
that I fear to go to war under the leadership 
of this administration. 

War is more difficult than peace. The New 
Deal has proven itself incompetent to lead 
this country in times of peace. How much 
more incompetent will it prove itself to lead 
this country in time of war? 

But the Republican Party must not cap- 
tiously make a partisan issue of this war. It 
must not obstruct for the mere exercise of 
obstruction. It must not act for the advan- 
tage of the Republican Party alone, but hon- 
estly and sincerely for the best interests of all. 

But it must not permit the New Deal to 
make use of this war for its own partisan 
ends. The Republican Party owes a duty to 
America to watch, to police, to apply the 
brakes. 

Its high duty is to see to it that the New 
Deal does not use this war emergency to grasp 
powers which it does not mean to return to 
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the people on the day when peace shall dawn 
Its high duty is to see to it that, 
under the guise of preparing for war the 
Deal does not equip itself with all the 
of totalitarian dictatorship and to re- 
our form of government with a thing 
euphoniously called state socialism. 

But the Republican Party can and must 
unite upon one matter closely knit to this 


upon all Americans to put their shoulders 
behind this effort. 

When I say all Americans I include the 
New Deal. I call upon the New Deal to lay 
aside partisanship, special maneuverings, 
daily grasping for power to join with us to 
make true the boastful words it has uttered. 
To make America the arsenal of human 
liberties. For it has not joined with us. 

America can make good. America must 
make good. But America cannot make good 
until the New Deal changes its spots. It is 
the duty of the Republican Party to compel 
the New Deal to change its spotted coat; to 
fit to itself a new garment whose colors shall 
be red, white, and blue and whose pattern 
shall be one of stars and stripes. 

Upon this matter of our defense program 
I must speak my mind. 

I must ask you and all Americans what it 
is we are preparing to defend? The answer 
is that we are preparing to defend the United 
States of America as it was conceived by our 
forefathers, with those political forms 
ordained and established by our Constitution. 
We are preparing to defend a republic whose 
government shall be a government of checks 
and balances, a government divided into the 
executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 
We are preparing to defend the rights and 
the dignity of freemen, so that they shall be 
assured of free speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from the tyranny of despotic gov- 
ernment. We are preparing to defend the 
rights of private property and the decent 
rights of free, private enterprise. We are 
preparing to defend the right of opportunity. 
We are preparing to defend the right of every 
American to live as his father and his grand- 
father and his great-grandfather lived—in 
peace of mind, in comfort of body. We are 
preparing to defend the right of every man 
to mind his own business without improper 
meddling or coercion or threat from any 
government abroad or at home. These are 
the things that move us to consent to over- 
whelming taxes, to grinding sacrifices, to the 
conscription of our sons. Behind this en- 
deavor we can all unite; behind this endeavor 
we are all united. 

To defend means to preserve, not to de- 
stroy. I charge that the New Deal is using 


the defense program to destroy what it 


speciously pretends the defense program is 
designed to preserve. 

I charge that it is using the vast, auto- 
cratic defense powers conferred upon it to 
destroy the American way of life. 

I charge that by a designed use of the 
power to award raw materials or contracts 


to this concern or to that concern, to this. 


purpose or to that purpose, it has already 
brought small business of this country to 
the verge of destruction. There are those 
who say that this condition has been caused 
by fumbling and by inefficiency. There are 
those who say that the New Deal is not 
wrecking the small business man, the small 
manufacturer, the small contractor, the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker 
on purpose. I charge that there are men 
high in this administration whe are using 
their power deliberately to destroy the small 
businessman as a step toward the destruction 
of the big businessman—which, in turn, will 
be a step toward the abolition of private 
property and of private enterprise. 


And with the destruction of private enter- 
prise will go all the rest for which we work 
and spend and make our sacrifice. 

It is from this intolerable condition that 
the Republican Party must rescue us. 

Evidence is evidence. It would be possi- 
ble to go into court and to prove to any 
intelligent jury the intentions of men high 
in the oligarchy of the New Deal. By their 
words and by their actions it canbe proven 
that they are conspiring to rid the country of 
the evils of private property, private enter- 
prise, private ambition. By their words and 
by their actions it can be demonstrated that 
their definite aim is to rid the United States 
of such evils as private independence, private 
security, private self-respect. 

I state to you the attitude of the New Deal 
toward private enterprise. 

If one man goes into business by himself 
it indicates a dangerous tendency. 

If two men form a partnership to carry on 
some private enterprise it is evidence of an 
evil intent. 

If three or more men form a corporation 
it is a criminal conspiracy. ; 

It is from New Deal minds of this ilk 
that the Republican Party must rescue us. 

There is before Congress a bill to place in 
New Deal hands control over every commod- 
ity that comes into your homes. It is a bill 
that gives to the New Deal power of life and 
death over every private enterprise in Amer- 
ica—over every enterprise whether it be a 
corner grocery store, a farmer with one cow 
selling milk, a bicycle repair shop, a fruit 
stand, and so on up to the largest industries 
in the land. The cbject—the stated object— 
of this bill is to control prices and to prevent 
inflation. 

But before we grant these vast, dangerous 
powers, let us see if the New Deal states 
clearly and honestly the purposes of the bill. 
Let us see if the New Deal is troubled solely 
by the fear of rising prices and is moved by 
a desire to protect the people. 

I place in your hands one important piece 
of evidence. You may consider this piece of 
evidence and from it draw your own con- 
clusions. 

The man who is to be made administrator 
of the powers surrendered by this bill is Leon 
Henderson. 

And who is Leon Henderson? He is the 
man whom Co Diss, investigator of 
subversive activities, accuses of being a Com- 
munist. He accuses Mr. Henderson, but he 
brings conclusive proof against a number of 
Mr. Henderson’s right-hand men. The ac- 
cuser, Mr. Drss, is not a Republican. He is 
a Democrat. 

Would a Communist, or a sympathizer with 
communism, use these vast and perilous pow- 
ers for the preservation of private property, 
private enterprise—or even for the preserva- 
tion of a republic? Would you set a cat to 
guard a cream jug? 

It is from Communists and fellow travelers 
in high places in this administration that 
the Republican Party must rescue us. 

I have talked much about private prop- 
erty and private enterprise. In my concep- 
tion, a man who works with his hands is in 
private enterprise. He is a part and a part- 
ner in private enterprise. 

There are necessary steps in the setting up 
of that sort of planned economy which the 
New Deal is foisting upon us. First comes 
the destruction of small business. That is 
well under way. Next comes the destruction 
of big business. The machinery is being con- 
structed to accomplish that. But the third, 
perhaps the most necessary step of all, is the 
destruction of organized labor. 

A totalitarian form of government dares 
not tolerate organized labor. It cannot op- 
erate its planned economy if labor be or- 
ganized, strong, powerful to -esist inroads 
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upon its rights. A planned economy must 
dominate labor; it must dictate how many 
hours a man shail work and what wages he 
shall receive. It must exercise over labor a 
more tyrannical control than it does over 
capital. You need but glance at Germany, 
at Italy, at Russia, to be aware of this fact. 

Therefore, I charge that the third victim 
of the New Deal must and wi'i be organized 
labor. 

The Republican Party must set itself firmly 
and wisely and efficiently to come to the 
succor of organized labor. Organized labor 
stands in acute peril. It must be rescued. 
Its destruction has been planned. Its life 
is threatened. Its enemy is the New Deal. 
The Republican Party must and shall come 
to labor’s rescue. 

We have seen with appalled eyes how the 
New Deal failed in time of peace; we stand 
appalled as we see how it does not even un- 
derstand how to commence the organiza- 
tion of a defense program. We stand aghast 
at its inefficiency, its ineptitude, its improper 
political and social maneuvering in this crisis. 
During the past few days we have been made 
to feel shame as the facts of aid to Britain 
have been made public—as we have been 
shown how the New Deal has failed to keep 
its promises to Britain, how Britain has been 
compelled to fight and to win alone despite 
the promises of the lend-lease bill. We have 
seen that during the past 12 months our 
exports to Britain have scarcely risen above 
the amounts sent to her before we agreed 
to come to her aid. We may well feel shame. 
This’ failure is not the failure of America; 
it is the failure of the New Deal. This default 
is not to be charged against America, it is 
to be charged against those who have been 
so grossly maladministering the efforts of this 
great Republic. 

A rescue party must be formed. A posse 
comitatus must be armed and equipped. It 
must go forth strong and resolute and intelli- 
gent and farseeing. It must realize its obli- 
gations. It must not look backward at days 
that are gone and methods that are stale. 
It must be vital, alive, positive in its beliefs, 
and in its actions. The name of that force 
which must march to the rescue is the 
Republican Party. 

It must rescue the defense program. 

It must rescue aid to Britain. 

It must rescue little business and big 
business and organized labor. It must 
rescue our integrity as men and give us back 
our self-respect. It must rescue those lib- 
erties for which mankind has struggled and 
suffered. and fought and shed its blood for 
centuries. It must stand ready to rescue 
us when the day of peace shall come and 
when the piper set to playing by the New 
Deal must be paid. It must stand ready 
to rescue us from the chaos that impends 
when unemployment again stalks the land 
and cries for bread. When there will be no 
granary, no storehouse to which to turn for 
bread because the New Deal has wasted our 
substance. When jobless men will demand 
relief, and there will be no relief because 
the New Deal has spent our all and we are 
destitute. 

From the possibility of that chaos the Re- 
publican Party must rescue us. 

From the possibility of that chaos we must 
be rescued. The Republican Party must be 
armed. The Republican Party must be 
equipped. The Republican Party must be 
on the march with a song on its lips, and 
that song must be the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic— 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of warth are stored; 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his 
terrible, swift sword, 

His truth is marching on.” 
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Strikes in Defense Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letter addressed to 
the President of the United States by Hon. 
Frank M. Dixon, Governor of Alabama: 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., October 21, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The President, Washington, D. C.: 

All Birmingham industrial plants are para- 
lyzed by strikes at Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Co., which furnishes gas to the city. 
The strike was called after Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man wired the union requesting that no work 
stoppage occur, and also after the case was 
certified by the Secretary of Labor to the 
National Defense Mediation Board, and: the 
workers were notified to this effect. 

All captive coal mines, and about half of 
the commercial coal mines in this State, are 
on strike in defiance of an agreement between 
the United Mine Workers and the National 
Defense Mediation Board. Nearly, if not all, 
of the industries involved are engaged in the 
national-defense effort, and the situation 
which prevails in relationship between em- 
ployer and employee is simple lawlessness and 
anarchy brought by irresponsibility and lack 
of patriotism in the emergency on the part 
of certain elements of the leadership of labor, 
mostly imported. 

It is the opinion of our people that the re- 
sponsibility for this situation rests squarely 
on the shoulders of the Federal Government, 
and no substantial progress can be made in 
preparing to defend democracy until civil 
and criminal responsibility is enforced in the 
same measure as to labor as against industry. 

I sincerely urge that immediate action be 
taken by the Federal Government for the 
sake of sound, God-fearing people of this 
State and Nation who honestly desire democ- 
racy preserved at home as well as abroad. 

Alabama was recently notified of the death 
of Russell B. Wade, its first casualty in the 
present World War. 

PRANK M. Dixon, 
Governor, State of Alabama. 





Navy Day—October 27, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 23, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROY MILLER. OF 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX., CHAIRMAN FOR 
NAVY DAY 





Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following statement 
in reference to Navy Day by Hon. Roy 
Miller, of Corpus Christi, Tex., vice presi- 


peaceful pursuits of commerce and trade, 
all other freedoms are of little avail. 

It is self-evident, therefore, that the in- 
strumentalities and means whereby freedom 


which we believe are a matter of first impor- 
tance to the American people. 

Annually, for 20 years, the people of Amer- 
ica, under the sponsorship of the Navy League 
of the United States, have become accustomed 
to give thought and consideration to our 
Navy, its problems, and its needs, as well as 
its glorious record and splendid achieve- 
ments. Most appropriately, the birthday of 
that great American, Theodore Roosevelt, 
recognized as the father of the modern Amer- 
ican Navy—October 27—is each year observed 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land as Navy Day. 

This year Navy Day obviou.iy is of special 
interest and significance. We are now en- 
gaged in building the world’s most powerful 
Navy. Indeed, at this moment, man for 
man, ship for ship, our Navy is unquestion- 
ably the peer, if not the superior, of any that 
sails the seven seas; but when the present 
building program is completed ours will be 
incomparably the greatest and most power- 
ful Navy te world has ever seen. 

Recently the Navy Department issued a 
survey showing it has contracted for 2,831 
ships, including 332 combatant ships— 
every ship authorized by law, under a 
$7,234,262,178 program to create “the 
greatest array of fighting ships under one 
flag the world has ever seen,” and an addi- 
tional $460,000,000 has been allocated for 
expansion of public and private shipbuild- 
ing facilities. Secretary Knox said the pro- 
gram will result in a combined sea strength 
of 32 battleships, 18 aircraft carriers, 91 
cruisers, 364 destroyers, and 186 subma- 
mines—a total fleet of 691 vessels of war. 
He said it provides steady work for most of 
the 375,000 men employed in United States 
shipyards and an estimated 125,000 more 
who will be employed by July 1, 1942. There 
were 148,870 employees in nine continental 
Navy yards on July 31, an increase of 65,541 
over 1940, and the Department estimated a 
total of 158,281 at the end of September as 
compared with 96,460 in 1940. 

Because of her long coastline, fine harbors, 
and extensive water-borne commerce, Texas 
has always had a special and peculiar inter- 
est in the United States Navy. I trust, 
therefore, that as usual Navy Day this year 
will be observed by the people of Texas and 
that commercial, civic, and patriotic or- 
ganizations and luncheon clubs, as they have 
in the past at their meetings nearest Navy 
Day, will observe the day with appropriate 
programs. I especially request that the 
mayors of our cities and towns, by appropri- 
ate proclamation, will call upon the people 
generally to make some observance of the 
day. I suggest also that in our public 
schools appropriate programs may be ar- 
ranged so that our young people may be 
given some insight into the significance of 
the occasion. 





guarantee for the preservation 
tion, our democracy, and all of those price- 
less freedoms which have made America the 
greatest, richest, and most powerful nation 
of all time. 





The March Toward War 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
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STATEMENT BY GEORGE N. PEEK, FOR- 
MER ADMINISTRATOR OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of George N. Peek, 
October 22, 1941, presented to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, first session, in connection with 
hearings on House Joint Resolution 237, 
- or section 6 of the Neutrality Act 
oO - 


In appearing before your committee to- 
day, I do so to protest against the march 
toward war, either by the administration or 
by the Congress, without the express ap- 
proval of the people. 

The following partial list of steps in the 
last 2 years will suggest the kind of activi- 
ties to which I refer: 

1. The repeal of the arms embargo pro- 
vision of the Neutrality Act in the fall of 
1939. 

2. The transfer of 50 destroyers to Great 
Britain for lease holds on naval bases, with- 
pod the consent of Congress in the fall of 
1940. 

8. The adoption of peacetime conscription 
in the fall of 1940. 

4. The lend-lease bill in March 1941. 

5. The first lend-lease appropriation bill of 
$7,000,000,000 in March 1941. 

6. The cancelation, by President Roosevelt, 
in April 1941 of the Red Sea as a combat 
area—an area in which an American-owned 
ship has been sunk after his action. 

7. The occupation of Iceland in July 1941 
jointly with British troops, and the placing 
of American soldiers there under British 
command, without the consent of Congress, 

8. The extension of conscription in Sep- 
temper 1941, from 1 year to 244 years of 
service, 
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9. The initiation of “shooting” through 
instructions by President Roosevelt and 
without previous authority from Congress, 
to the Navy to shoot on sight, in September 
1941. 

10. Appropriations by Congress for na- 
tional defense since the outbreak of the 
war, Of $56,000,000,000—a sum estimated 
large enough to equip a vast army for service 
in foreign lands. 

11. The request, now pending before Con- 
gress, for a second lend-lease appropriation 
of $5,985,000,000 for a total of $12,985,000,000. 

12. The recommendation, now pending be- 
fore Congress, for a further repudiation of 
the Neutrality Act, by asking for authority 
to arm merchant ships. Similar actions, in 
1917, were followed by war within 1 month. 

13. The transfer, in violation of the intent 
of the Neutrality Act, of American-owned 
ships to the flag of the Republic of Panama 
since the war began, and the arming by 
the United States of at least some of those 
ships. 

14. The virtual establishment by President 
Roosevelt without previous authority from 
Congress, of a system of naval convoys upon 
the theory that the lend-lease bill com- 
mitted us to deliver lend-lease aid—and this 
despite his quoted statement that “convoys 
means shooting, and shooting means war.” 

15. The building in North Ireland, a bel- 
ligerent territory, by citizens of the United 
States, of harbors and sea or air bases— 
this by the authority of President Roosevelt 
and without the knowledge or consent of 
Congress. 

The word “neutrality” in recent years 
seems to have taken on a new meaning. It 
means now whatever the most powerful na- 
tion wills and can enforce. 

Other witnesses, I have no doubt, will 
discuss the military and political questions 
involved. They doubtless will point out our 
lack of preparation in materials and trained 
men for any major activity. I approach the 
subject from another angle: 

(1) I appear today particularly to protest 
against the weakening of our economic de- 
fenses. 

For one thing, I refer to the continued 
negotiation of the so-called reciprocal-trade 
agreements. The stated purpose of the act 
authorizing these agreements was “expand- 
ing foreign markets for the products of the 
United States.” 

Prior to the Argentine agreement, over 
1,000 rates had been reduced, but not one 
raised—this in face of the fact that the 
President stated to me in a letter in Novem- 
ber 1935, that “nobody was asking general 
reductions in tariffs.” 

Secretary Hull, in 1939, in speaking before 
the meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago, referred to the ad- 
ministration of the agreements as a gen- 
eral tariff readjustment. 

That deception and subterfuge have been 
practiced in the negotiation of these agree- 
ments now is apparent. 

I may observe that the stated purpose was 
not realized as imports greatly exceeded ex- 
ports. The executive department has ab- 
sorbed the functions of tariff making, just 
as it seems about to absorb the war-making 
powers of Congress. Both procedures run 
counter to the Constitution. 

A separate memorandum on the recent 
Argentine agreement is attached. This re- 
port was prepared for me by Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, of Washington, D. C. Dr. Coulter 
was a former member of the United States 
Tariff Commission. - 

(2) The administration has made clear its 
ultimate economic objectives. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, and then Prime 
Minister Churchill, joined in stating these 
objectives: 

In recent published statements the Presi- 
dent said: 
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“International commerce in a world domi- 
nated by totalitarianism would never be car- 
ried on for the mutual benefit of all. * * * 
Therefore, it is idle for us to talk of future 
foreign trade unless we are prepared now 
to defend the principles upon which it is and 
must be based.” ; 

Secretary Hull set up five peace points: 

“1, Extreme nationalism must not again 
be permitted to express itself in excessive 
trade restrictions. 

“2. Nondiscrimination in international 
commercial relations must be the rule, so 
that international trade may grow and pros- 


per. 

“3. Raw material supplies must be avail- 
able to all nations without discrimination. 

“4. International agreements regulating 
the supply of commodities must be so handled 
as to protect fully the interests of the con- 
suming countries and their people. 

“5. The institutions and arrangements of 
international finance must be so set up that 
they lend aid to the essential enterprises and 
the continual development of all countries, 
and permit payment through processes of 
trade consonant with the welfare of all coun- 
tries.” 

The Prime Minister of England approves 
this policy. He joined the President in their 
recent treaty at sea in setting up eight war 
and post-war objectives, point four of which 
means, according to an interventionist paper, 
the New York Herald Tribune, of August 15: 

“That the United States and Great Britain 
will endeavor to further the enjoyment of all 
states, ‘victor or vanquished,’ of equal access 
to the world’s trade and raw materials,” 

If the President’s statement, Secretary 
Hull’s five points, and point four of the 
treaty mean anything, they mean world free 
trade, with the United States acting as un- 
derwriter and director general. Obviously, 
the treaty is not constitutional unless con- 
curred in by the Senate. It lacks both the 
approval of Congress and that of the people. 
Will that be forthcoming? Probably not, if 
fully understood by voters. 

The people have not had a chance to ap- 
prove this policy. 

The Republican platform in 1940 was very 
clear in pointing in the other direction, but 
its candidate ran out on the platform. 

I appeal to your committee to defer con- 
sideration of the amendment or repeal of the 
Neutrality Act, or of any other act, pointing 
toward participation in foreign wars, until 
an investigation has been made of the in- 
terests pushing so strongly toward interven- 
tion. 

The American people do not want either to 
send their boys to fight in foreign lands or 
to impair or lose control of their own Gov- 
ernment. Both are imminent if we get ac- 
tively into a fighting war. If we must go to 
war, however, let us understand why, and 
who is urging such action—and then pro- 
ceed in the manner provided by the Con- 
stitution, with all of the facts before us. 

As a suggestion for the start of such an 
investigation, I recommend that Congress 
invite those persons who are familiar with 
the circumstances surrounding our efforts to 
secure defense materials to testify under 
oath before the proper committees regarding 
all essential facts—also about our refusal to 
sell cotton and other materials to Germany 
and other countries in 1934 and 1935. 

I suggest further that the proper commit- 
tees of Congress interview Mr. Raymond 
Moley, who, in Newsweek some months ago, 
stated in effect that certain young men in 
the administration were not averse to our 
becoming involved in foreign wars. In this 
way it was suggested domestic mistakes 
might be covered up and a third term pos- 
sibly assured, thus perpetuating themselves 
in power. 

I have a number of other names to sug- 
gest if you are interested in pursuing this 
line of procedure. 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address delivered 
by me last Tuesday evening, October 21, 
1941, from station WOL, Washington, 
D. C., over the national hook-up of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System. 

This speech dealt with the question of 
price control, a problem now being con- 
sidered by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, and 
a subject which will probably be before 
the House for its consideration in the 
near future. While it was, of course, 
impossible to even touch upon all the im- 
portant phases of this proposed legisla- 
tion in the short space of 14 minutes, 
nevertheless, I believe that there are some 
ideas and thoughts incorporated which 
may be helpful to Members of Congress 
in their study of this far-reaching meas- 
ure. 

The address follows: 


My purpose this evening is to give you some 
of the facts underlying the price-control 
problem. The degree of success which price 
control can attain will depend in great meas- 
ure upon its willing acceptance by the general 
public, and this in turn depends upon the 
average citizen realizing the difficulties which 
we are trying to meet and to overcome. Civil- 
ian morale is filly as important as army 
morale. A relatively stable cost of living plus 
adequate supplies for civilian uses are the 
keystones on which civilian morale must be 
built. Unless the public knows why price 
fixing is necessary and what to expect from 
price fixing, if it is enacted, it will be diffi- 
cult to secure its continuous, hearty co- 
operation. If the public is led to believe that 
price fixing will bring to pass things that are 
impossible or unlikely, there is bound to be 
future disillusionment. The longer I study 
this subject the more convinced I become that 
the most we can expect is to curb prices—to 
keep them in check within reasonable limits. 
We can scarcely hope to end all increases by 
decree. We must understand, too, that injus- 
tices and inequities will inevitably result from 
any price-fixing legislation, but it is reason- 
ably certain that these injustices and in- 
equities will be much less than the ones which 
would occur from the sweeping inflation 
which is inevitable if no steps are taken to 
control prices. The Pricé Administrator will 
be faced with a terrifically difficult task. He 
is bound to make some mistakes and errors, 
no matter who he is. If he doesn’t, he just 
won’t be human. There are too many con- 
flicting interests to reconcile, too many things 
to regulate, for it to be otherwise. If every- 
one will just realize this and be patient and 
charitable, and think of this when perhaps 
he is one of those temporarily injured by the 
impact of the law, I believe that that will 
help more than any one thing in making it 
work. Price control isn’t any headache pow- 
der. It isn’t any cure-all. Don’t get too cp- 
timistic about it and don’t get the idea that 
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if and when such a law is placed on the stat- 
ute books that will then be set- 
tiled and solved and that everyone will live 
happily ever after. , price control is 
much more like a very terrible and drastic 
remedy for some serious deadly 

this case, inflation. 

The immediate cause of the threat which 
exists today is the urgent demand by our 
Government for tanks, guns, and equipment 
for our Army and cur Navy. This is super- 
imposed, or placed upon the top of, the de- 
mands of a vast number of people who have 
found new positions and higher wages, or 
both, and who, naturally, wish to use their 
money to supply their own civilian needs. 
The demand for goods has increased by 
leaps and bounds at a time when the sup- 
ply of goods is rapidly dwindling due to the 
shortages created by the diversion of indus- 
try ffom production to wartime 
production. You do not have to be a stu- 
dent of economics to know that where you 
have an increase in demand accompanied 
by a decrease in supply that the stage is 
set for a jump in prices. This danger of 
an inflationary spiral does not depend upon 
whether we get into a shooting war.. There 
is a very general belief that war causes in- 
filation. This is due to the fact that we had 
very considerable inflations at the time of 
the last war and of previous wars; but if 
Wwe pause to analyze the situation back in 
1917 and 1918 accurately, we will find that 
the rise in prices then was caused entirely 
by the expenditures for war materials and 
war costs and not at all by the shooting. 
The huge sums which we are now paying 
out for our defense program will have ex- 
actly the same effect as those we made in 
1917 and 1918 for real aggressive war. As 
these expenditures today are higher than 
they were then, and as they will in all 
probability continue over a much longer 
period of time at a steadily growing rate, 
the danger of inflation and the extent to 
which it may run are correspondingly great- 
er. In other words, the threat of inflation 
is based on existing economic conditions; 
upon the fact that the law of supply and 
demand no longer operates to establish a 
just price at all as to many commodities. 
The price increases which have occurred 
during the past year almost exactly paral- 
lel those which took place during the cor- 
responding expense period of the World 
War. And so they indicate pretty conclu- 
sively that the same factors today are again 
producing the same fatal trend that we had 
24 years ago. 

Those of you who remember the disas- 
trous effects of the 1917-18 inflation, and 
the subsequent deflation, need not be re- 
minded of its evils and I rely on you to tell 
the younger generation of those evils. You 
will agree that heavy present sacrifices are 
worthwhile in order to prevent a repetition 
of that experience. From the time we 
lodged $50,000,000,000 in the hands of our 
Government and said, “Go out through the 
length and breadth of the land with all the 
speed at your command and buy guns and 
ammunition and ships so that we may have 
what we need to defend and protect our fire- 
sides and our homes, our ideals and our 
aspirations, our past heritage of freedom 
and our future’”—from that time it became 
most probable that the demands by the Gov- 
ernment for the materials with which to 
carry out this instruction of ours would cause 
a rise in prices. These demands obviously 
would accelerate and increase as time went 
on and as the Government’s actual outlays 
of cold cash rose and rose and rose, and as 
the sums thus spent came into the hands 
of the average American citizen—the ulti- 
mate consumer—who thereby secured the 
wherewithal to buy the things for himself 
and his family which he needed and wanted. 
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The requirements of our embattled friends 
across the Atlantic and across the Pacific 
became more pressing, more immediate, and 
more far reaching. An abnormal demand. A 


to get left, but that someone was not going 
to be our Nation, the United States of Amer- 
ica, who on each of us 130,000,000 odd million 
citizens had charged with the duty of de- 
fending us. So our Government was given 


.  Skyrocketing 
prices or price control. That was and is the 
choice. As Mr. Baruch said to our com- 
mittee, “As soon as a priority is discussed, 
price control must be automatically consid- 
ered too.” He is absolutely correct, and the 
most serious mistake made to date was the 
failure of the administration to ask Con- 
gress to consider a price control bill im- 
mediately upon the adoption of priorities. 
However, Mr. Henderson’s office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply was cre- 
ated and Mr. Henderson has done a remark- 
ably effective job of stabilizing prices in the 
absence of any statutory authority giving him 
the power to enforce directly his orders 
against violators and offenders. As priorities 
and shortened supply plus increased demand 
formed a soil which demands price regulation 
so this same set of conditions may very pos- 
sibly lead to the necessity for some type of 
property requisitioning for civilian supply. 
It may also lead to a necessity for some form 
of rationing of goods for civilian supply. 

We might as well look these things in the 
face now, instead of having them greet us 
later on as a horrible, unpleasant surprise. 
Price is the mechanism which causes and 
regulates the flow of goods in an ordinary 
peacetime economy functioning under the 
estblished economic law of our competitive 
system of free enterprise. But there is no 
such thing as a competitive freely established 
price in many commodities in our present 
defense economy. Normal relationships be- 
tween supply and demand have ceased to 
exist. We substitute price control for price. 
Price control must therefore now be the mech- 
anism which causes and regulates the flow of 
goods. Since price contro] won't perform the 
function of price in getting hoarded materials 
into the channels of trade something that will 
do that very thing may have to be added to 
price control. That would be the power to 
requisition—the power to go in and take— 
from the hoarder and so start the movement 
of this raw material into the finished product, 
and on its way to the ultimate consumer. 

My friends back home are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the rise in the cost of 
living that is going on apace. The letters 
that come to my office tell me that. And 
when I study the charts and indexes and see 
that the index of all the commodities have 
increased 20 percent in the last year, and the 
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and civilian morale will both suffer. 

So, in conclusion, let me summarize. The 
huge Government expenditures plus the 
priority power given to the Government and 
used by the Government has made price reg- 
ulation a necessity if we are to avoid infla- 
tion. We must recognize, however, that such 


Further controls may be necessary. Clearly 
it will have to be supplemented by controls 
in the fiscal and monetary fields. A price- 
control bill in itself won’t solve the prob- 
lem. It merely creates a tremendously dif- 
ficult job of administration. It is almost 
inconceivable that price control can be ad- 
ministered satisfactorily unless the public 
cooperates wholeheartedly. Every American 
citizen wants to do all in his power for the 
welfare of his country—our country. Nearly 
all have cooperated to the fullest degree up 
to this time. I feel sure that everyone will 
continue to do so when they know that. the 
sacrifices they are asked to make by price 
fixing are much less than the evils which 
they would have to suffer from an uncon- 
trolled and sweeping inflationary rise in 
prices. The latter would eventually de- 
stroy every class and group in our economy. 
It might even result in revolution. This 
legislation—as most of the legislation that 
has been considered by the Congress during 
the last 3 years—involves a choice of evils. 
We don't want price control but we want 
inflation much less. In writing the actual 
law the committee is endeavoring to bring 
out a bill which can be made to work. A 
bill which is theoretically perfect but which 
cannot be made to operate as a practical 
matter will do more harm than good because 
such a bill could not be enforced fairly and 
evenly over the entire country. So, in clos- 
ing, I ask the public to give this measure 
their support if and when it is enacted— 
wholeheartedly and without reservation. If 
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do so you will be helping not only your 
vernment and your country but also your- 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, with the per- 
mission of the House I insert in the 
REcorD a copy of an address which I de- 
livered Friday, October 17, at the annual 
convention of the Southwest Valleys 
Association, Little Rock, Ark.: 


We of these several States are assembled 
here today a free and hopeful people, fully 
confident of our ability to shape and carve 
our own destiny. To be less ambitious is to 
be unworthy of the blood that fiows in our 
veins. 

Let us, however, not fail to heed the warn- 
ings. The rumblings of forces designed to 
deal total destruction to free institutions, to 
free governments and to free enterprise 
everywhere already resound with sickening 
harshness in our ears. 

We stand at this moment at the very brink 
of civilization. A few more well-placed en- 
circlements by those nefarious Nazi knaves 
and there will remain upon this earth one 
mad dictator and 2,000,000,000 miserable 
slaves. 

Our first task, therefore, and it is a stu- 
pendous one, is to prepare ourselves for the 
worst that can possibly come—the total de- 
fense of America. 

We are caught short. Our present maxi- 
mum ‘production is not enough. “It may 
not be too late, but it is indeed later than 
we think.” 

After the war wiil come problems as great 
and with possibilities as dangerous as nazi- 
ism itself. Shall we win the war and then 
deny ourselves the victory? I think not. 

After the war I think we shall see a re- 
birth of democracy. a democracy in which 
the people shall see to it that there is more 
universality of opportunity, more univer- 
sality in the use and enjoyment of our rich 
stores of God-given resources. 

To be free from dictatorship and yet slaves 
to an economic system is to be only half free. 
The dictators must be eliminated. 


THE ARKANSAS VALLEY AUTHORITY 


How then can the Arkansas Valiey Au- 
thority aid us to win the war and vindicate 
the victory? 

We chose to give it the name of Arkansas 
Valley Authority only because it had to have 
@ name and the Arkansas happened to be the 
largest of the four rivers involved. The 
St. Francis, the White, the Arkansas, and the 
Red River Basins were included because of 
their similarity, the fact that they lie adja- 
cent to each other and the fact that their 
floods often merge. These basins comprise 
approximately one-tenth of the United States, 
seven times larger than T. V. A., an area 
averaging 300 to 400 miles in length and ex- 
tending westward from the Mississippi nearly 
1,000 miles to the crest of the Rocky Moun- 


tains, an area in which there live today— 
many of them are barely existing—9,000,000 
peopie in the States of Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. 

It has been now approximately 1 year since 
President Roosevelt requested the man who 
is to be our honored speaker tonight—and, 
by the way, I hope you will all hear him for 
I predict you will go away with the feeling 
that there is a place for us in this world and 
inspired with a yearning for a T. V. A. of 
our own—it has been approximately 1 year 
since President Roosevelt requested David 
Lilienthal to draft the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority bill. During this year it has been 
my pleasure to study these basins and re- 
sources and their peoples. I am prepared to 
say to you here today that I am convinced 
that nowhere under the sun is there an area 
of like size that surpasses these basins in all 
those basic elements essential to a prosper- 
ous economic life. Their fertile soils have 
in the past produced much of the Nation’s 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, sugar, fruits, and 
other agricultural commodities. From these 
basins have come much of the Nation’s cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, and poultry; a large portion 
of the country’s oil, gas, coal, and all of the 
world’s supply of helium and all of the 
Nation’s bauxite. Of the 300 other minerals, 
metallic and nonmetallic, I mention these 
important ones: Limestone, phosphate, lead 
and zinc, mercury, manganese, antimony, 
and even silver, gold, and diamonds. Our 
ferests are unexcelled anywhere. 

And yet, with all of these, our people are 
poor, We may as well face the facts. 
Countless, thousands of our neighbors and 
relatives and friends have absolutely starved 
out and have been forced down those long, 
gruesome trails of the “Grapes of Wrath.” 

The census figures show, for instance, that 
last year the per capita income of Arkansas 
was only $253, or less than half of the $573 
national average. What is still more alarm- 
ing is the fact that Arkansas’ 1940 per capita 
income was Only $9 above that of 1939; the 
average national income had increased $37 
over 1939. These figures show conclusively 
that we are growing comparatively poorer. 
All seven of the other States, and especially 
those areas lying within these basins, are 
comparatively low. 

On every hand lie our rich resources either 
going to waste or being exploited, and every- 
where and on every hand there is idle man- 
power going to waste, and everywhere and 
on every hand there are untold millions, even 
of our own money, lying idle and looking for 
safe investments. To the extent that this 
is true, the people as a government and the 
capitalistic system as such have failed within 


this area. You and I are looking for the 
answer. 
Low income takes its toll in living 


standards, in education, in health, in migra- 
tion victims, and in endless thousands of 
heavy hearts. Until there is some radical 
change here, we will never be able to provide 
the market that we would like to for the 
industrial commodities of the North and 
East. Nor will we be able to pay the taxes 
we would like to, nor support a population 
sufficiently large to contribute as much as we 
would like to to the strength of this Nation. 

We are historically poor because of our de- 
velopment along the lines of an agricultural 
and raw-materials economy. We have been 
an area to be exploited. We have been the 
colonial empire of these United States. 

In 1930 Tennessee Icst a seat in the Con- 
gress. In 1940 she gained a seat in the Con- 
gress. In 1940 Oklahoma and Kansas each 
lost a seat and Arkansas has lost one unless 
the basic law is changed. These gains and 
losses reflect fundamental changes. Very 
frankly, T. V. A. in Tennessee and the lack 
of it in Arkansas have meant the difference. 
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These rivers of ours can either be tools to 
build or tools to destroy democracy. The 
purpose of our meeting here today is to en- 
deavor to turn these rivers from tools of de- 
struction to tools of construction. 


EROSION 


According to the Soil Conservation Service, 
23,000,000 acres in these basins have been 
completely ruined by erosion, acres on which 
once lived an estimated 230,000 families or 
1,000,000 people. That land and those people 
are gone, the lend to the sea and the people 
to the four winds, Another 95,000,000 acres 
are from 25 to 100 percent destroyed. From 
these lands 4,000,000 other people are leaving 
by the year and, except in the delta, practi- 
cally all of the other land is being rapidly de- 
stroyed by either wind or water. T. V. A. has 
gone a long way toward stopping this kind of 
thing. Great strides have been made in our 
own area through the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration but there is a duplication of ef- 
fort on their part and there should be some 
agency to coordinate and unify—and inten- 
sify—this effort. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Eroded lands encourage floods. The ever 
increasing direct flood damage in these val- 
leys is estimated by the War Department to 
have reached the staggering sum of $9,000,000 
annually. 

Floodwaters accumulate in the alluvial 
plains of the lower valleys and destroy all 
in their wake. But whose floods are they? 
They don’t originate with those who are 
their victims and who pay for them with 
their crops, their livestock, their businesses, 
their homes, and even sometimes their lives. 
The floods of New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Missouri can all rage 
down upon Louisiana and Arkansas at once. 
And yet there are those who preach the 
doctrine of laissez faire: That the democracy 
must keep hands off. 

The United States Army engineers have 
spent millions over the past 2 decades 
in exhaustive studies and surveys of these 
basins. A total of 36 reservoirs, if we in- 
clude Pensacola, Lugert Altus, and Blakely, 
to cost an ultimate $418,000,000 are already 
constructed, under construction, or are au- 
thorized by Congress. Of these, reservoirs 
costing a total of $181,861,000 are already 
completed or are under construction. 

The 13 dams constructed, or already under 
construction, will provide a total of 6,107,- 
000 acre-feet of flood storage—6,000,000 acres 
saved from 1 foot of water. 

Control of floods involves, also, soil build- 
ing and soil control. Here again the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Army 
engineers are doing a most excellent job, 
but there is much duplication of effort and 
lack of coordinated planning. 

We have learned from experience in the 
Tennessee Valley and elsewhere that an over- 
all authority is necessary to operate these 
dams even for flood control alone. 


IRRIGATION 


Aid to irrigation is one purpose of the 
A.V. A. 

Rumblings of disapproval have been heard 
from certain individuals of western States. 
Some claim it would interfere with their 
vested water rights. This is wholly untrue, 
first because their vested interests can’t be 
disturbed anyway, and, secondly, because we 
don’t need and couldn’t get any water from 
the upper Arkansas at the time we would 
need it most. 

Since the passage of the Reclamation Act 
in 1902 the Federal Government has spent 
billions in the West to reclaim arid lands, to 
irrigate them, and to turn them into rich and 
fertile fields. The South and East and North 
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have always supported the program, believing 
in progress and in the development of the 
Nation as a whole. Such projects as Roose- 
yelt Dam, Coolidge Dam, Bonneville, and 
Grand Coulee, and even the later pro 
of Conchas and Caddoa, on the Arkansas in 
New Mexico and Colorado, all stand out as 
everlasting monuments to the determined 
Se ee ne ee 

We think it ill behooves the West to step in 
here and object. 

The deep truth of it is that Governor Carr, 
of Colorado, a Republican, and Governor 
Phillips, of Oklahoma, a Democrat, from 
whence most of the opposition has come, ap- 
peal to be owned body and soul by the power 
trust. 

DRAINAGE 

The people of Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mis- 
souri have spent endless millions 
their levee and drainage districts, without 
much help from the Federal Government, to 
drain their fertile lowlands and to keep them 
drained, only to have their accomplishments 
Periodically torn asunder by “somebody 
else’s water from somebody else’s State.” 
Upstream control is the only answer. 

NAVIGATION 

These rivers are all navigable for short dis- 
tances, and they were once navigable for 
greater distances, but “somebody else’s sand” 
has filled the stream beds until navigation is 
perishing. For as long as man has sailed the 
seas navigation has been the cheapest trans- 
portation, and wherever it has been encour- 
aged it has brought with it increased rail and 
motor transportation. 

T. V. A. has made the Tennessee one of the 
world’s busiest lanes of water traffic. The 
channel was far from complete a year ago, but 
the developments there had increased traffic 
from 20,000,000 ton-miles in 1935 to 97,400,000 
ton-miles in 1940. New industries are mov- 
ing in and other types of transportation are 
rapidly increasing. 

When the four rivers of the A. V. A. are 
brought under control, channel developments, 
no longer subject to flood hazards, will be- 
come permanent and flood waters released 
from the dams during the dry season will 
make each river navigable for several hundred 
additional miles. 

I anticipate, judging from their actions 
during the past year of almost continuous 
hearings by my Comimttee on Rivers and 
Harbors, that some of the railroads will op- 
pose this legislation. I anticipate also that 
they will endeavor to enlist the opposition 
of railroad labor. I am convinced that in 
the Tennessee area, however, both the rail- 
roads and railroad labor have been, and will 
be in this case, as great beneficiaries as 
anyone else. 

You and I have seen the fall of France. 
We are told that it was due more to the 
many selfish interests each striving to forge 
itself ahead and unwilling to yield even for 
the sake of national strength and unity 
than to anything else. You and I have 
seen that same thing at work in these United 
States. The time has come when we must be 
more concerned about the welfare of all the 
people, about whether America itself shall 
live and grow as a democracy. 

POWER—ONTARIO 


During the past summer my committee, in 
its desperate search for power and more 
power, went to Canada and studied among 
other projects the Ontario Authority. Many 
years ago the people of that poor, sparsely 
settled Province could see electric lights 
across the river in New York but couldn't 
get them. They offered every inducement to 
private capital to come in and build systems. 
Private capital told them that it couldn't 
be done, but they were not to be stopped. 
The legislature of the Province made an ap- 
propriation to start the work. Actually the 
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for electric heat—hydro, 
it. Yes; even in that cold country, 

ibject to high winds and sleets and snows, 
and where the nights and the winters are 
long, even there they can heat with elec- 
tricity, and last year the authority made so 
much profit that it canceled the bills cf all 
the people for 2 months. 

In addition to all of this the authority is 
selling tremendous power across the St. Law- 
rence to the people of the United States, 
T. V. A. is still in the construction period. 
It is yet to double its power production, and 
we have not begun to see the profits nor its 
minimum rates. 

We can now wonder where on earth we 
would have been in this defense effort if the 
power companies that opposed T. V. A. had 
won in their arguments that the power wasn’t 
needed and couldn't be used. 

Public power and cheap power have vir- 
tually encircled Arkansas. We can see it 
across the river in Tennessee and Mississippi 
and Kentucky. We hope to get a little of 
it in northwest Arkansas through the KAMO 
Transmission R. E. A Cooperative, if Gov- 
ernor Phillips ever gets through sabotaging 
it for the benefit of the power companies. 
There is ¢heap public power in Nebraska. The 
huge Denison Dam with 175,000 kilowatts of 
firm power is coming along to the west of 
us. The projects on the Brazos and Colo- 
rado Rivers to the southwest are already in 
production. 
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POWER 


The authority will be authorized to gen- 
erate and distribute electric power. 

The 9,000,000 people of the A. V. A. basins 
are laboring under power rates so high that 
electricity is barely more than a luxury; s0 
abominably high that millions cannot afford 
it, and so high that commerce and industry, 
in our highly competitive economy, can never 
experience normal growth. 

Conseryative estimates of the Army engi- 
neers are that more than 4,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours can be produced annually, eco- 
nomically and feasibly, at these multi-pur- 
pose dams in the A. V. A. area. This power, 
supplemented by additional power from 
steam plants fueled with the area’s cheap 
gas, oil, and coal would be sufficient to sup- 
ply every home, urban and rural, every com- 
mercial establishment, and every industry at 
a rate even cheaper than that of T. V. A. 

To the extent that the Authority can make 
available large amounts of cheap electricity, 
it holds the key to the regeneration of life 
here. It is the genesis of new hope. 

The Federal Power Commission reports an 
imminent and impending shortage of elec- 
tricity in the area. 

The pressing demand of the defense pro- 
gram for electric power throws into bold re- 
lief the hydroelectric projects which A. V. A. 
will construct. Many electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical industries vital to the 
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money go vercharges— 
at the rate of $18,354 a day? Most of it went 
to Wall Street. 

In Missouri in 1940 you paid for power 
$59,826,642. Under T. V. A. you would have 
paid $35,430,547, and you were overcharged 
$24,396,095. 

In Oklahoma you paid $26,462,962. Under 
T. V. A. you would. have paid $13,119,888, and 
your tribute was $13,343,074. 

In Louisiana you paid for power $22,771,263. 


In Texas the people paid $76,374,234. They 
were overcharged $35,573,693. 

The overcharges in Kansas were $12,395,771. 

In New Mexico $2,433,521. 

The overcharges in Colorado were $9,335,865. 

It is evident that from power savings alone 
the people could do all of the construction 
proposed in the A. V. A. in a very few years. 

Now, let’s come still a little closer home. 
Let me quote you some typical monthly bills 
as of January 1, 1941, Federal Power Commis- 
sion releases. I have selected Shreveport, 
Tulsa, Springfield, and Little Rock, and have 
compared them with the T. V. A. town of 
Tupelo. 


Domestic 

Tupelo: 

25 kilowatt-hours............... $0. 75 

500 kilowatt-hours_.............. 6.15 
Shreveport: 

25 kilowatt-hours_.....-......... 1.50 

500 kilowatt-hours._.........--.. 10. 50 
Tulsa: 

25 kilowatt-hours................ 1.45 

500 kilowatt-hours..... aibdnmmaiin - 11.40 
Springfield: 

25 kilowatt-hours_...........-... 1.15 

500 kilowatt-hours.......-....... 13. 50 
Little Rock: 

25 kilowatt-hours__.............. 1.48 

500 kilowatt-hours............... 10. 60 


Multiply these rate differences by the num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours necessary to run most 
any little industry and you can see why the 
new ones are going to Tennessee. 

The President of the Reynolds Aluminum 
Co. told me that on the proposed aluminum 
plant for this State a difference of 1 mill in 
power rates would mean a difference to him 
in profit of $180,000 per year. 

Even at these low rates T. V. A. netted from 
power sales alone last year $4,300,000 after 
providing depreciation and paying tax 
equivalents. 
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Rates reflect themselves at once in the 
amount of power consumed and hence in the 
standard of living. 

Here is how it works: Last year in the 
United States, according to Federal Power 
Commisison estimates, the average domestic 
consumer in the United States used 935 kilo- 
watt hours. 


iis ibn chieinccnsnsindns > 
ae wn timwmiiddeew “a 153 
I trirerriinttitawicciaihereee wan chiochasiiones 0 
In Oklahoma........... ds seteatiindeciiiesibiehiaean - 834 
Be I iiccicherad ie oanacwartienepationa 1, 365 


Let’s take a look at what the average do- 
mestic customer paid out for power last year, 
regardless of rates: 


In the United States_............... $35.91 
By I y ctente tnahensh-msco ent inan cb aneebinaichiged 34. 87 
DE Wnniticeniicinwnsnmmoadasiew 85. 57 
I  recliireciastaticds dais ts eencetiancoininbion 34. 59 
abit tnicnwcodimenuia - 38.37 
In Texas ....... bier iaabaiieppte cine sia 36. 05 
FE Ne Bab iinccnnsncccogsonnes 30. 23 


Let’s keep this in mind: Power rates are 
taxes. They constitute the most vicious form 
of taxation without representation. 

The State and city grant the power com- 
pany the exclusive franchise, a monopoly, to 
perform an esSential public service within a 
given area. No one else can come in. 

The State and city then permit the com- 
pany to levy its own rate or tax for this 
service. 

There is little, if any, control over these 
rates. In all of these eight States they are 
whatever New York wants them to.be. Like 
the old Roman tax collectors they levy 
whatever the traffic will bear and keep all 
they can get away with. There are theo- 
retical controls, but the companies set up 
as a part of their cost first the outrageously 
high salaries of their officials—as in the 
case of the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
the $36,000 salary of its president, whose 
duties consist chiefly of lobbying for the 
company. 

Do you remember all those full-page ads 
that have appeared in the Arkansas papers 
during the past year and all those radio 

in opposition to the dams and 
claiming that Arkansas has an abundance 
of power? Here are the figures compiled for 
me less than 48 hours ago by the Federal 
Power Commission: 

Last year Arkansas used 656,752,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of power. Of this our net im- 
ports are 434,791,000 kilowatt-hours. In other 
words in 1940 Arkansas imported 66 percent 
of her power, the third highest State in 
the Union. 

Within a matter of hours, or a very few 
days at the outside, the Government will 
announce in Washington that it has been 
forced to develop its own power for the 
Arkansas aluminum plant. The decision is 
already made. 

All of this I give you to present the true 
picture of ourselves in bondage. 

The answer is— 


THE A. V. A. 


The huge Norfork Dam in Arkansas now 
under construction will be ready year after 
next to deliver to us 120,000 kilowatts of 
power, nearly as much as the entire present 
generating capacity of Arkansas. 

This summer we succeeded in getting the 
Bull Shoals in Arkansas and Table Rock in 
Missouri authorized. They will store 2,155,- 
0CO and 485,000 acre-feet of flood waters, and 
produce 190,000 and 140,000 kilowatts of 
power, respectively. 

In the same bill we obtained authorization 
for the Narrows Dam in Arkansas with 125,000 
acre-feet of flood storage and 30,000 kilowatts. 

In Oklahoma we got the Markham Ferry 
and Fort Gibson Dams with 40,000 kilowatts 
initial each and 707,000 acre-feet of flood 
storage. We also got the Toronto, the Neo- 


desha, Fall River, and Elk City, with a total 
of 608,000 acre-feet. Some kind of authority 
to operate these individual dams is inevitable. 
Furthermore, if A. V. A. were in existence 
today it could be developing steam power 
from coal and gas for the new Arkansas 
aluminum plant and other war industries. 
This steam power would all be used later to 
firm up the peak power of the dams. 
Recreation 


Each of these reservoirs will become a huge 
recreation center of untold value to our 
people. It is no dream to visualize them as 
the Great Lakes of the Southwest. 


Public works 


Except for certain hydroelectric dams most 
of the A. V. A. construction would be held 
over until the post-war crisis. But this 
emergency, this anticipated economic col- 
lapse, might fall upon us any time now, and 
with lightning speed. 


What is the nature of the proposed authority? 

Drafted at the direction of President Roose- 
velt, it naturally follows closely the plan of 
the T. V. A., but with material changes— 
changes based upon T. V. A.’s experience and 
that fit it into a slightly different topcg- 
raphy. It is, in plain language, an agency to 
assist a courageous and hard-working people 
in their efforts to build for themselves a 
higher standard of living. 

Rivers know no boundaries. They cannot 
be trapped and confined within rigid, imagi- 
nary lines. Their waters and their water- 
sheds, irrespective of State lines, are geo- 
graphic entities. 

It is obvious that the planning and direc- 
tion of such an integrated development can 
be advanced only through an exercise of the 
powers and extension of the assistance of 
the Federal Government. It is essential that 
it be carried on not by remote control from 
Washington but by an agency—an agency 
operated by a board or a director, close to 
the people and their problems and in daily 
contact with them. The Arkansas Valley 
Authority is designed as such an agency, “a 
Government corporation,” to borrow a 
phrase from the President’s speech propos- 
ing the T. V. A., “clothed with the powers 
of government but with the flexibility of a 
private corporation.” What better paragon 
could we seek than T. V. A.? After 7 years 
of struggle and litigation against bitter op- 
position it has emerged as the world’s out- 
standing monument to democracy success- 
fully at work. 


President’s letter 


I think it appropriate to read to you at 
this point a letter which I received last week 
from President Roosevelt: 


THE WHITE HovsE, 
Washington, September 26, 1941. 
Hon. Ciype T. ELuis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Etuts: In reply to your letter of 
September 23 in regard to the Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority bills, I want to assure you of 
my continued interest in the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The value of such authorities in assuring 
defense power supply has been amply dem- 
onstrated during the past 2 years. I am glad 
that the White and Red Rivers projects, 
which in effect will form the nucleus of this 
Arkansas Valiey regional program, are going 
ahead. Recent studies of the power require- 
ments of the defense program indicate that 
they should be expedited. 

I am also convinced that such authorities, 
based on full utilization of the resources of 
our river basins, can play a vital role in the 
eventual adjustment to a peacetime economy 
which the post-war world will require. 

You are, of course, aware of the difficult 
problems involved in reconciling varying 
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. For this reason, I am sure that you 
will appreciate the importance of the careful 
work which the Bureau of the Budget is 
doing in reaching a solution which will as- 
sure the expediting of these river-basin pro- 
grams on the soundest possible basis. It 
would please me very much to see the enact- 
ment of the Arkansas Valley Authority at this 
session. 
Sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Day before yesterday Senator JosH Lez, of 
Oklahoma, and I spent 30 minutes with the 
President. He was in good spirits, anxious 
that the Authority be set up as quickly as 
possible. We are going to revise the bill some, 
and Senator Lez, an able champion of the 
people, is going to help sponsor it in the 
Senate. 

Reybold’s letter 

With regard to the specific dams to which 
the President referred in his letter, Iam happy 
to quote you from a letter which I have just 
received from our old and esteemed friend, 
Gen. Eugene Reybold, now Chief of the 
United States Engineers. You will recall that 
we have been urging that Norfolk and Deni- 
son be rushed to completion and that Bull 
Shoals, Table Rock, Narrows Fort Gibson, 
and Markham Ferry be gotten under way as 
quickly as possible for their benefit to the 
defense program. 

I quote from the general’s letter: 

“I am pleased to inform you that this 
Office has already taken steps to request sup- 
plemental funds for the fiscal year 1942 to 
expedite the construction of certain author- 
ized dams now under way, and that it is 
conferring with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Office of Production Management 
to determine the advisability of requesting 
additional supplemental appropriations for 
this fiscal year to speed up for national-de- 
fense purposes the initiation and completion 
of other reservoirs recently authorized in the 
Flood Control Act approved August 18, 1941. 
I can assure you that the Department is en- 
tirely prepared to push the construction of 
these projects vigorously when the necessary 
funds for that purpose are made available.” 

Yes, there is a chance the war might be 
over before these would be completed, but 
there is also a chance they might mean the 
difference between defeat and victory. These 
could be completed long before some of the 
battleships we are beginning. T. V. A. is 
building dams just as large in 15 months. 

Secretaries Knox, Stimson, Hull, and Jones 
have all predicted the probability of a long 
war. 

And Director General Knudsen of O. P. M. 
says, “In my opinion there will never be 
power enough in the United States.” 

And the beauty of it all is these projects 
will pay for themselves and will cost the 
people nothing. 

Rebirth of democracy 

I believe in America. I believe in the demo- 
cratic way of life. I believe that out of this 
wounded world will somehow emerge a 
stronger United States and a rebirth of de- 
mocracy everywhere, aggressive, dynamic, 
Christian democracy embodying less of self- 
ishness and greater equality of opportunity. 
The world is ours and the burden is squarely 
upon us to catch the vision and start design- 
ing our own destiny. The future does not 
belong to men of little faith. 

Conclusion 

Therefore, as an agency to direct our rivers 
and ditches from cancers of destruction into 
tools of democracy, to end wasteful erosion, 
to capture and control devastating floods, to 
reclaim, irrigate, and drain new lands, to aid 
navigation, to create new havens of recrea- 
tion, to produce for the people from their 
own God-given falling waters an ever-replen- 
ishing abundance of cheap power, as an 
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free enterprise by 
nomic side, the Arkansas Valley Authority is 
humbly submitted for your active support. 





Federal Home Owners’ Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 22, 1941 





EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY JAMES A. 
PHILLIPS 





Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts from a 
speech made by James A. Phillips, Demo- 
cratic candidate for city councilman from 
Queens County before a group of Queens 
County home owners: 


Friends: Hoping to be elected to represent 
in the city council from what might be 
termed the greatest and fastest growing com- 
munity in this United States and to represent 
a home-owning people in this important city 
council, I should like to record myself as 
being wholeheartedly behind the home-own- 
er’s legislation sponsored by Congressman 
WitLiaM B. Barry affecting so many people 
mortgaged with Federal Home Owners’ loans. 

The first of these bills, H. R. 5474, asks for 
a reduction in the interest rate to 3144 percent 
per annum. 

The second, H. R. 5536, asks to relieve the 
home owner from the burden of a deficiency 
judgment in the event of foreclosure. 

It is my earnest belief that if our farmer 
friends who deserve consideration, can bor- 
row at 34% percent—why not our home own- 
ers, whose responsibility is just as great? All 
interest rates have been lowered by both gov- 
ernmental and private lending agencies. 

Therefore, if elected to the city council, I 
shall do everything possible to have that im- 
portant body memorialize Congress to, as 
quickly as possible, pass this just bill into law 
and to relieve the already overburdened and 
hard-pressed home owners of Queens County. 

The law on deficiency judgments which was 
made to protect lending agencies against 
chiselling borrowers, should under no cir- 
cumstances be made to apply against the 
type of people who have borrowed to protect 
and improve their homes and to live in hap- 
piness with their families. Let it not be said 
that our Uncle Sam, whom we all love, should 
degenerate into a modern Shylock. 

I shall exert every ounce of influence that 
an accredited councilman may possess to pre- 
vail upon our Congress to eliminate this de- 
ficiency-judgment horror, this nightmare that 
follows sickness, trouble, and foreclosure. 

Accordingly, I emphatically reiterate my 
100-percent support of the humanitarian leg- 
islation as contained in these two splendid 
protective bills as sponsored by Congressman 
WituiaM B. Barry. 


National Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Thursday, October 23, 1941 





TELEGRAM FROM GOV. GEORGE A. 
WILSON, OF IOWA 





Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include the following telegram from 
oo George A. Wilson, Governor of 
owa: 


Des Morngs, Iowa, October 21, 1941. 
Hon. Pau, CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress: 

The passion of the people of Iowa is for the 
patriotism of peace. They are unitedly in 
favor of making such sacrifices as may be 
necessary to preserve the freedom of our peo- 
ple and the perpetuation of our free insti- 
tutions. We regret that the national ad- 
ministration has not told the people of this 
Nation the full story of our relationship to 
the present international situation. From 
what we now know it appears that the devel- 
opments are such that regardless of any 
former differences of opinion the Neutrality 
Act should be repealed; that in addition the 
Congress should immediately exert its con- 
stitutional rights, and among other things, 
see to it that vast governmental waste is 
immediately eliminated; that provisions 
should be made that the small industries, 
the farmers, and the small businesses may 
continue to function. 

Geo. A. WILSON. 





Rural Electrification in Vermont—Address 
of Senator George D. Aiken 
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| HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 22, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it may seem like a far cry from 
Democratic Mississippi to Republican 
Vermont. But for one time we seem to 
be together on one of the greatest issues 
that ever confronted the American 
farmer, and that is rural electrification. 
For that reason I am inserting as a part 
of my remarks the address of Senator 
GeEorGE D. AIKEN, delivered before the an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont Electric 
Power Cooperative Associations at Eden, 
Vt., on October 14, 1941. 

I am glad to insert these remarks of 
Senator AIKEN, backing up our rural 
electrification program, which, as I said, 
means more to the farmers of this Na- 
tion than anything else ever undertaken 
by the Government of the United States. 
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In 1938, when I forced through m 
amendment for the first $100,000,000 od 
lotment for rural electrification, we 
started this Nation toward a new day for 
the people living in the rural districts. 
We secured another $100,000,000 last year 
and have $100,000,000 allotted for this 
year; that is, including the usual annual 
appropriation of $40,000,000. This 
money will all be paid back with interest 
and will add untold billions to the Na- 
tion’s wealth. 

One of the most reluctant sections of 
the country to take advantage of this 
program was the New England States. 
But I am glad to note that rural New 
England, and especially the State of Ver- 
mont, has now caught the step in this 
great onward march of modern prog- 
ress—as will appear from Senator 
AIKeEn’s speech. 

If cheap electricity from the St. Law- 
rence project is spread throughout that 
section of the country, as has been done 
in the T. V. A. area, and as is now being 
done along the Columbia River in the 
Pacific Northwest, it will bring to the peo- 
ple of that section a new day of progress 
and prosperity, the likes of which they 
have scarcely dreamed, 

It was stated by experts who testified 
before the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee that the prime power generated on 
the St. Lawrence would cost 1.77 mills 
per kilowatt-hour at the dam, and that 
the stream-flow power, which includes 
both the primary and secondary energy, 
will cost 1.2 mills per kilowatt-hour at 
the dam. It was also stated, by these 
same experts, that this power could be 
transmitted at a cost of one-half mill a 
kilowatt-hour per 100 miles, including 
the line loss. They stated also that the 
distribution radius for this power would 
be 300 miles. This would cover practi- 
cally all the State of New York as well 
as practically all of the New England 
States. To transmit this power 300 
miles, according to these experts, would 
cost 14% mills a kilowatt-hour, which, 
added to the 1.2 mills paid for it at the 
dam, would make the entire cost of this 
stream run power laid down within 300 
miles of this dam not more than 2.7 mills 
a kilowatt-hour wholesale—or a little 
more than one-half the wholesale rate at 
which stream run T. V. A. power is sold 
throughout its distribution area. The 
record shows that during the month of 
July of this year the average wholesale 
rate for T. V. A. power throughout the 
entire distribution radius is 4.23 mills per 
kilowatt. Even the prime power gener- 
ated on the St. Lawrence could be trans- 
mitted 300 miles and sold at 3.27 mills 
a kilowatt-hour, according to these ex- 
perts. 

The following table shows the financial 
results of municipal operation under the 
T. V. A. rates for the fiscal year 1941 of 
16 representative communities, large, 
medium, and small cities, out of a total of 
73 communities served by the T. V. A. 

You will note that this shows the gross 
revenues for the year, the taxes, and all 
other expenses, together with the net in- 
come and the percentage return on in- 
vestments. 
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Financial results of municipal operation under T. V. A. rates, fiscal year 1941—16 represent- 
ative communities—large, medium, and small cities 


[Out of total of 73 
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$317, 829. 40 | $4, 003, 219. 24 | $578, 890. 18 4.76 
276,811.75 | 3, 159, 625.14 | 630, 160. 58 6. 05 
884, 000.00 | 2,823, 717. 10 |1, 149, 282. 77 9.26 
212,000.85 | 1,974, 440.11 | ' 453, 671. 89 8.85 
27,821.49} "241, 447.26 | 90, 986. 59 9.38 
9,839.15] 127,556.21 | 89, 378. 95 20.77 
11,920.56 | 204,413.84} 71, 554. 45 9. 52 
12,161.91 | 228,137.44] 91, 786. 78 17.96 
5, 633. 29 36, 438.23} 4; 392. 53 5.59 
2, 888. 31 65,389.91 | 10,718. 14 10. 67 
4, 855. 98 34, 755.77 | 17, 069. 84 13. 50 
5, 481. 42 42, 438. 61 9, 369. 56 9. 35 
6, 507. 24 35,025.46} 3, 528. 84 6.29 
5, 648. 04 37, 790.61} 9, 510. 87 13. 62 
3, 613. 76 32,215.22 | 6,837.00 7.69 
13, 048. 56 85, 835.79 | 35, 172. 07 18. 76 


1 Including operation, maintenance, depreciation, and interest. 


All of these municipalities distributed 
this power at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, 
which is set out in the following tables: 


[124] RESIDENTIAL SERVICE 


Rate: 
8.00¢perkwh first 50 kwh 
2.00¢perkwh next 150kwh 
1.00¢perkwh next 200kwh 
0. 40¢ per kwh next 1, 000 kwh 


0. '75¢ per kwh all over 1, 400 kwh 
[125] COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Rate: 

3.0¢perkwh first 250 kwh 
2. 0¢ per kwh next 750 kwh 
1.0¢perkwh next 1.000kwh 


0. 8¢ per kwh all over 2, 000 kwh 
Minimum bill: $1 plus surcharge. 


[126] LARGE LIGHT AND POWER 


Demand charge: 
$1.00 per kw first 1,000 kw demand 
$0. 90 per kw all over 1,000 kw demand 


Energy charge: 


10.0 mills perkwh first 10, 000 kwh 
6. 0 mills per kwh next 25, 000 kwh 
4.0millsperkwh next 65,000 kwh 


8.0millsperkwh next 400,000 kwh 
2.5 mills per kwh next 1, 500, 000 kwh 
2. 0 mills per kwh all over 2, 000, 000 kwh 


It is true that some of them have re- 
duced their rates below the yardstick 
rates set out in these tables, but none of 
them have exceeded those rates. 

When the T. V. A. was created, the 
average saturation for electric refriger- 
ators throughout the United States was 
29 percent, and in that section of the 
country it was a great deal lower. In 
other words, only 29 percent of the peo- 
ple who had electricity in their homes 
throughout the entire country used elec- 
tric refrigerators. At the present time 
96 percent of the domestic users of elec- 
tricity in Memphis have electric refrig- 
erators in their homes. In Chattanooga 
it is 88 percent; Nashville, 80 percent; 
Knoxville, 75 percent; Jackson, 62 per- 
cent; Florence, 94 percent; Cleveland, 60 
percent; Decatur, 68 percent; Holly 
Springs, 68 percent; Guntersville, 69 per- 
cent; Dayton, 79 percent; Humboldt, 70 
percent; Okolona, 68 percent; Amory, 90 
percent; Bolivar, 65 percent; and Tupelo, 
94 percent. The use of other electrical 
appliances has increased in proportion. 


The same thing can be done throughout 
the entire St. Lawrence area, including 
practically all the New England States, 
and especially including the entire State 
of Vermont. 

The record shows that the saturation 
for electric refrigerators among the co- 
operative power associations that serve 
the farmers in the T. V. A. area averages 
around 60 percent, or more than twice 
the national average 10 years ago. 

In addition to that, those farmers not 
only have lights and refrigerators in their 
homes and in their barns but they have 
radios, water pumps, washing machines, 
electric irons, feed grinders, and many 
other electrical appliances that help to 
make farm life more pleasant, more 
profitable, and more attractive. 

ELECTRIC HEAT 


The time will come when the average 
home throughout the entire Nation will 
be electrically heated. It is the cleanest 
heat in the world. It produces no smoke, 
no smut, no ashes, no cinders, no noxious 
fumes or poisonous gases. Besides that 
it does not burn the oxygen out of the 
air, but heats it whole. Large numbers 
of residents of my home town of Tupelo, 
Miss., now heat their houses with elec- 
tricity. It has all the qualities of sum- 
mer-sun heat. 

They are doing the same thing in On- 
tario, Canada, even in the remote rural 
districts, and they are doing the same 
thing in Sweden. In Sweden they give 
their miners and school children artifi- 
cial sun baths, and I predict that the 
time is not far distant when we will do 
the same thing in every section of this 
country—after thé American people have 
learned what electricity should cost them. 

I sent home and got some bills from 
people who use electricity for heating 
their homes as well as for cooking, refrig- 
eration, and all other purposes, and I am 
inserting five of them at this point in 
order to show the amount of electricity 
used during each month in the year, what 
it cost them, and what it would have cost 
them under the old rates prevailing be- 
fore the T. V. A. came. These houses are 
heated throughout with electricity. They 
never have a fire in them, 
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Space heating study—Monthly electric billing 


Customer’s name: Miss Cassie Williams. Ad- 
dress: 112 North Madison 8t. 











Bil: under 
Bill new Ten- 
under [nessee Valley 
old rate | Authority 
rate 


ce 
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January 1941_........ 
February 1941 
March 1941... 
April 1941... 

ay 1941_.... 
June 1941 








faving per year 
under new rate.. 





Customer’s name: George Thompson. Ad- 
dress: 426 North Green St., Tupelo, Miss. 





one Beis <5. 91 
August 1940__........ 6. 30 
September 1940... .._. 5. 95 
October 1240_......... 7.69 
November 1940 9, 49 
December 1940... 12. 94 
January 1941_........ 13. 69 
February 1941_....... 14, 53 
March 1941........... 13. 08 
Ae NOG. ooo cc cs. 11. 40 
RN ii a iictic nici 7. 54 
June 1941... 22.2222... 7. 20 
Total for 
months.__..... 617. 44 


Saving per year 
under new rate.. 





Customer’s name: A. J. Eubank. Address: 
420 Goodlett St., Tupelo, Miss. 














JORP- FOR scictencontil 462 $19. 98 $6. 00 
August 1940_.......... 466 20. 14 6. 01 
September 1940....... 500 21. 50 6.15 
October 1940___-...... 832 34. 78 8. 23 
November 1940_...... 1, 482 60. 78 10. 32 
December 1940. ...... 1, 910 77.90 12. 54 
January 1941__......-. 2, 198 89. 42 13. 69 
February 1941.......- 2, 602 105. 58 15. 31 
Mareh 1941__........- 2, 642 107. 18 15. 47 
April 1941_........... 1,310 53. 90 10.14 
May 1941............. 606 25. 74 7.32 
Jame 106t_...........-. 424 18. 46 6. 60 

Total for 12 
months......-. 15, 434 635. 36 117. 58 

Saving per year 

under new rate.. $517. 38 
Customer’s name: J. P. Nanney. Address: 
346 North Green St., Tupelo, Miss. 

gg Sa 650 $27. 50 $6. 75 
August 1940___.. ‘a 654 27. 66 6.77 
September 1940_...... 652 27. 58 6.76 
October 1940__........ 1, 270 52. 30 9. 23 
November 1940....... 3, 018 122. 22 21. 08 
December 1940. _..... 2, 956 119. 74 16. 72 
January 1941_........ 4, 052 163. 58 21.11 
February 1941... 5 4, 376 176. 54 22. 49 
March 1941..... 3, 874 156. 46 20. 40 
April 1941_.-... 2,672] 108.38 15. 59 
EOS WR ikcctcdessus 866 36. 14 8. 35 
June 1941............. 684 28. 86 7. 64 

Total for 12 
months... ...- 25, 724 | 1, 046. 96 162, 81 

Saving per year 

under new rate.. $884.15 
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Space heating study—Monthly electric bill- 
ing—Continued 





Bill under 
Kilo- new Ten- 
watt under jmessee Vi 























Sully 2000. ....ccnssnnes 1, 096 $45. 34 $8. 53 
August 1940___. 900 37. 50 7.75 
September 1940. 1, 100 45. 50 8. 55 
October 1940... ....... 1, 094 45. 26 8. 53 
November 1940....... 3, 184 128. 86 22. 67 
December 1940......- 4, 036 162, 94 25. 94 
January 1€41_........ 4, 254 171. 66 26. 82 
February 1941........ 6, 808 273. 82 37. 03 
March 1941........... 5, 224 210. 46 30. 70 
April 1941............ 3, 098 125, 42 22. 19 
OE Wi ccisicidiaistbibaiaeen 1, 328 54. 62 10. 21 
Se 1, 076 44. 54 9. 20 
Total for 12 

months....... 33, 198 218. 12 





Saving per year 


under new rate.. $1, 127. 80 





What the T. V. A. is doing for our sec- 
tion of the country, and what the Colum- 
bia River development is doing for the 
Pacific Northwest, the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment will do for the Northeast— 
provided that power is distributed to the 
people throughout that section of the 
country at rates based upon the cost of 
generation, transmission, and distribu- 
tion. 

As I said, we are making great progress 
in rural electrification, even in New Eng- 
land, and especially in the State of Ver- 
mont, as Senator Arken has pointed out. 
We want to keep up the fight until we 
provide cheap electricity for all the peo- 
ple in every section of this country and 
until we electrify every farm home in 
America and furnish it with an abundant 
supply of electric energy at rates the 
farmers can afford to pay. 

Senator AIKEN’s speech follows: 


May 6, 1939, marked the beginning of a 
new era for the rural communities of Ver- 
mont. On that day the Vermont Electric 
Cooperative here at Eden Mills was formally 
dedicated to the service of the farm people 
of the Green Mountain State. 

I was Governor of Vermont at that time. 
One of the happiest occasions of the entire 
4 years I served in that office was throwing 
the switch that brought electricity to 151 
farm and village homes, whose owners had 
been given no hope of attaining it up to that 
time. 

Private utility corporations had had the 
opportunity, and I might say the duty, of 
serving these thinly populated communities. 
I had been told by a man who had surveyed 
this very area that he had reported to his cor- 
poration that it would never be a profitable 
area and that it could only be served at a 
loss. 

That was before the R. E. A. came into 
being. It was undoubtedly true that accord- 
ing to the standards and policies of invest- 
ments and returns, that this area would have 
been unable to yield the revenue necessary to 
pay the dividends on inflated valuations, to 
pay its share of the salaries of holding-com- 
pany officials living in distant cities, to pay 
the service charges and management charges 
which would have been demanded by sub- 
sidiary corporations of the holding com- 
panies. 

The people of Eden Mills and of this 
valley, however, had more faith in their com- 
munity than did the officials of the corpora- 
tions which declined to serve it. Taking ad- 
vantage of Federal legislation which author- 


ized loans to cooperative 


operative grown from an initial mem- 
bership of 151 until today, when the lines 
you are now constructing are completed, you 
will have brought light and power and com- 
fort and a greater return for labor to 1,200 
Vermont farm homes. 

This is not all you have done. You have 
shown to all the people of Vermont, wherever 
they live, that it is not impossible to secure 
the blessings of electricity at a cost within 


border, a third community that had been un- 
able to secure service from any corporation 
has now organized and will shortly start con- 
struction which will eventually serve hun- 
dreds of farm homes in that end of our State. 

So, you see, that on that May 6, when we 
dedicated the first lines of this. electric co- 
operative, there was set in motion a move- 
ment that is now sweeping over the entire 
State and must not stop until every farm 
home, even the most isolated, will have the 
same advantages of light and power that our 
friends in the cities and larger villages have 
had heretofore. 

Not only will the 3 R. E. A. cooperatives 
now organized in Vermont bring electricity 
to 3,000 or more rural homes, but because 
they have demonstrated what can be done by 
efficient construction of low-cost lines, and 
because of the competition which they have 
provided for the public-utility corporations, 
they have inspired these companies to extend 
their lines into other rural communities until 
the percentage of rural homes that are elec- 
trified has increased from 34 percent a few 
short years ago to over 60 percent at present. 
That preentage is rising month by month, 

You know what the effect the extension of 
these electric lines on the individual has 
been. Some of you here would not be Oper- 
ating your farms today if the power line had 
not come to your rescue. I know this is so 
because you have told me so. 

The electric milxing machine has helped 
take the place of the hired man or the boy 
who was drafted. The cooler has made it 
possible for you to properly cool your milk 
and thus secure the price to which you are 
entitled for it. The electric refrigerator has 
helped ycu to save food that would other- 
wise have been fed to the pigs, and the elec- 
tric radio has enabled you at all times to keep 
in touch with the affairs of your State and 
your Nation. 

The coming of light and power has raised 
the morale of the communities which have 
benefited from it. That is perfectly obvious 
to one who has known this country before 
and after the electric lines came through. 

When one turns the switch that floods 
the home with the white light of electricity 
and discards the old kerosene lamp for the 
last time, there is something about this 
operation that brings the chin to a higher 
level and helps one to walk more proudly 
about his or her daily task. 

The things I have been talking about are 
the things you have done in less than 3 
short years. If, during my term of office as 
chief executive of this State, I helped you in 
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ing into the great metropolitan and indus- 
trial centers, living under conditions re- 
motely removed from the natural way of 
life, who would like to live on the land, who 
would like to live there even though they 
may not use the land directly for their source 
of income 


Heretofore for a century there has been a 


healthily out of balance between farm and 
city. 


Searching back through the dim pages of 
history, we learn that when any nation has 
reached the point where a preponderance of 
its population has lost touch with the soil, 
then that nation has not long survived. We 
very definitely face that condition in America 
today. 

We cannot go on with an increasing per- 
centage of our people crowded into the cities 
without courting national disaster—economi- 
cally, socially, and politically. This is one 
great reason why you and I have been so in- 
tensely concerned with bringing electric power 
to our thinly populated but naturally richly 
endowed farm areas. 

We want our boys and girls to stay at home, 
but we can’t expect them to unless they are 
eforded a means to a decent living and a 
means to a happy and healthy social 
environment. 

Two things are preeminently necessary if 
any rural community is to retain or regain 
those who naturaily love it and belong to it. 
Electric power and light must be available. 
Then there must be accessibility to and rapid 
communication with other parts of the world, 
Good roads, schools, and churches are taken 
for granted and will be found in any com- 
munity that has accessibility, and light and 
power. 

For generation after generation this area 
within a radius of 30 miles of where we are 
now meeting has been drained of its wealth of 
young manhood and womanhood. We can 
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now stop that drain and stem the tide as can 
most of the other rural areas of America, 

Through your efforts light and power have 
been t to this community. Through 
the development of air travel, accessibility to 
all parts of the world is just about here. The 
opportunity is here now. We must not let it 
slip. There is more to do. 

Just bringing light and power to these 
counties in northwestern Vermont is not all. 
We must make that power more plentiful and 
available at a cost which will permit it to be 
used for all the purposes that it ought to be 
used for. 

I am not criticizing the rates of this electric 
cooperative, nor the wholesale rates of the 
company from which you buy. You have 
what appears to be a very advantageous ar- 
rangement in this respect. But these are days 
of tremendous power developments through- 
out the world. The amount and availability 
of electric power is settling the fate of many 
nations today. 

The Axis Powers of Europe would have been 
defeated months ago except for their tre- 
mendous superiority in electric power. Cheap 
and plentiful power is absolutely essential 
for national-defense purposes. This need 
should transcend any desire for easily gained 
profits in the hearts of all loyal Americans. 

Public power in America is being developed 
more and more. Increasingly great amounts 
of power are available from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the mighty dams on the 
Columbia and Colorado Rivers. It is working 
valiantly for our neighbors in Ontario; it is 
advancing by leaps and bounds in Arkansas, 
Nebraska, and other sections. In all these 
places consumers are purchasing electricity 
at rates which make those that we in New 
England pay look staggering. 

We rejoice in the good fortune that has 
come to a large part of America by reason 
of cheap and plentiful power, for we know 
that with the shortening distances of today 
no section of our country can be enriched 
without enriching the Nation as a whole. 
But one cannot help but wonder what will 
happen to New England and to New York 
when the defense program ends and this 
mighty production of power in other regions 
is made available for domestic civilian needs 
there. 

Where will the Northeast be then unless 
we, too, have access to cheap and plentiful 
electric power? If we do not share this 
wealth, it is our own fault—for we have it 
at our very door. 

Iam advised by competent authorities that 
should the St. Lawrence River be developed 
for hydroelectric production, that energy can 
be transmitted to almost any point in our 
own State at a cost of not much over 2 mills— 
not 2 cents—but 2 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
This would be the wholesale cost, but it 
would enable the distributing systems of 
our region to pass it on to the consumer at 
such rates as would make it practicable for 
purposes for which it is now considered too 
costly. 

The experience of other regions where pub- 
licly generated power has been freely dis- 
tributed has been that when distribution 
systems have sold electric power at very low 
rates, the volume of sales has so increased 
that the profits of the distribution com- 
panies have increased rather than decreased. 
This applies both to privately and publicly 
owned systems. 

I want to say here that should the St. 
Lawrence River be developed, as I expect it 
will be, there is no reason to fear that widows 
and orphans owning stock in the distributing 
companies will lose their investment or re- 
ceive reduced dividends. 

With extensive power available we may ex- 
pect our small industries to take a new lease 
on life. We may expect our homes to be- 
come electrically equipped to the nth degree. 
We may expect our farms to increase their 
electrically operated equipment far beyond 
its present status. We may expect new in- 
dustrial developments to take place, because 


of the availability of plentiful power to turn 
the wheels. 

Then, with the coming of air development, 
which will bring this little village within a 
few hours of all the great cities of America 
and within 2 or 3 days of most of the popula- 
tion of the world, we will be prepared to take 
our part in the revolutionizing of the com- 
merce and industry of the world. 

After this war is over we shall know a world 
which few have heretofore envisioned. We 
shall know a world that will be our market 
and a world where we shall also face com- 
petition from all nations. But with the an- 
nihilation of distance it will be possible for 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural pro- 
duction to take place mainly in those areas 
best suited for people to live in. 

One of those places can. be Vermont. No 
part of the whole world excels our State as a 
Place to live in. The extent to which we 
share in this world development will depend 
upon us. I feel confident that we will take 
advantage of the opportunity to a full degree. 
If we do this, we may expect the following 
results: 

A larger percentage of our young people will 
stay at home and the drift from country to 
city will be stemmed. Many who have re- 
luctantly left us to use their talents in the 
cities will return again to the homes they love 
best. 

The more people who live in the country, 
even though they commute to their work, 
the greater will be the retail market for farm 
products with a consequent increase in di- 
rect farm income. We may expect an in- 
crease in industrial employment and indus- 
trial wages paid employees of our manufac- 
turing plants, now penalized because of dis- 
tance and high cost of power. 

We may expect more people to live under 
conditions that are conducive to a happier 
social and family life. We may expect health- 
ier national affairs, economically and polit- 
ically. With a greater percentage of our 
people living in rural areas, scattered over 
the farms of our Nation and in small villages, 
we will definitely be afforded greater pro- 
tection against any nation having the temer- 
ity to seek war with us. 

These possibilities are not visionary. These 
results are within the realm of probability 
and not hope alone. It may take a year, 10 
years, or a generation, but the day is surely 
coming. No agency will have played a greater 
part in bringing about this healthier condi- 
tion than the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration and no people will have done more to 
have set in motion the tide that must not 
stop, than the members of the rural electric 
cooperatives throughout our land. 





American Foreign Policy—Our First Line 
of Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS, 
OF UTAH 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] at the luncheon 
meeting of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
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tion held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City on Saturday, October 
25, 1941, on the subject Congress’ Place in 
Our Foreign Policy and National Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In a world aflame, American foreign policy 
and our first line of defense become one from 
the standpoint of Congress. Congress is the 
policy-determining organ of our Govern- 
ment. I shall avoid discussion about who 
has the first or the last word. 

With the rise of the single-will states in 
both Europe and Asia, our Nation could not 
ignore the military and force techniques 
used in those states. To an extent we should 
have followed them more closely because 
their actions today were plainly discernible 
in their theories of yesterday. A technique 
used in the accomplishment of a given ob- 
jective does not determine the theory of 
government behind that technique. War is 
a simple process. It has a simple objective— 
to crush the enemy. The boy who fights 
for liberty facing one fighting for despotism 
fights, as his antagonist does, to kill. There 
is no democratic way of thrusting a bayonet. 

American government is definitely Presi- 
dential in its nature. Therefore, at all 
times, and especially at times of great emer- 
gency, the bulk of administrative activity 
outweighs that of the other two coordinate 
branches, as we call them. The legislative 
and the judicial slip into a haze, if not a 
definite shadow. The Army, the Navy, the 
State Department, and their supports, the 
defense agencies, are directed, to be sure, 
by the basic law of the policy-forming organ, 
but the makers of law are far removed trom 
its administration. The leadership, there- 
fore, will not come from Congress but from 
spokesmen for the Executive. I say that 
because I am going to mention incidents 
where congressional leadership failed of ful- 
fillment. Still, our land is a democracy, and 
each citizen may talk; each person in govern- 
ment does work; and Congress’ record cf 
foresight in the light of present circum- 
stances is not in any sense a backward one. 

In total war what element of our national 
life is unimportant? If health has been neg- 
lected, that fact may contribute toward los- 
ing the war, because the line of defense is 
Nation-wide. If food has been neglected, the 
morale of a people may break; lack of proper 
nourishment destroys ability to withstand. 
We have seen England’s Army defeated, her 
cities destroyed; still the people’s spirit did 
not break. But how much can a workman 
stand and still produce? How much can a 
population suffer and still not give up? Every 
person knows that the factors of proper de- 
fense are manifold. The things America has 
failed to do, and for which at least one branch 
of Congress cannot be blamed, are apparent to 
all today. Whoever is responsible for our not 
doing them will as years go on have to bear 
the brunt of that responsibility. 

In the light of what is happening today, is 
it not sad that the education bill was allowed 
to die on the calendar? We lack not only 
trained boys for the Army but also trained 
boys and girls for industry. Our lack of fore- 
sight hits us now when we see that thousands 
of men are not fit even'for common soldiers 
because of the lack of ordinary schooling. 
The Senate of the United States passed a 
Federal health bill, which was killed primarily 
because the administration and the doctors of 
our land were not interested. The hospital 
bill, after passing the Senate, was allowed to 
die for the same reason. I might cite other 
examples. In the light of present circum- 
stances this utter indifference to the real 
needs of our country in case we find ourselves 
im war will forever justly condemn those who 
failed in their vision, failed to anticipate the 
present situation. 

Why do I say the present situation? Is it 
only for war that we should have heaithy 
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boys? Is it only for war that they should be 
able to read and write? Is it only because 
of war that they should be relieved of living 
lives with only half a chance? Has the 
citizen no worth in his own right? Does he 
serve and contribute to his State only in 
times of emergency? Our greatest defense 
will ever be a trained citizenry, living for a 

We have finally discovered that life 
right now is important to men now in their 
prime. Imagine a country it was 
cursed with too much; that the welfare of 
every man, woman, and child was not worth 
while. We can hardly believe today, when 
men are needed for our ships, our camps, and 
our plants, that such opinions were ever 
expressed; but that was America yesterday. 
Today we are asking and demanding the 
best, forgetting that correction, rehabilita- 
tion, and training will increase manyfold the 
ranks of the best. In our present zeal we 
may destroy our best without leaving a 
substitute. There will always be a tomorrow, 
and we shall always have need for a reserve. 

Now, having said that much, I am going to 
talk rather personally, because the health, 
education, and hospital program was close to 
me, and perhaps no one knew better than I 
what might come to the world, and which 
now has come. I knew middle Europe, and 
I knew the Far East, and I sensed our own 
smugness when we counted even our bless- 
ings of abundance with indifference; and I 
Was sad. 

My first disappointment came in the utter 
lack of support of those in Government and 
out for a bill to set up stock piles of metals. 
This I worked on in 1934, not only to open 
the mines of our country but also to provide 
for the impending need. We succeeded in 
prohibiting the export of scrap brass, which 
led to the control we have today by embargo 
of essential exports. The next contributing 
activity was my Army air-base bill, which 
became law in 1935. This bill started the 
growth and development of our air expan- 
sion, but, sad to relate, the bill’s possibilities 
were never allowed to be fulfilled. 

Next came the helium bill, which gave to 
America a monopoly of helium gas and pre- 
vented its exportation for foreign military 
purposes. The Strategic Materials Act, 
passed in 1939, came after 4 years’ committee 
work and struggle. Its need today is appar- 
ent to all. Where it has been used, it has 
saved the citizens of our country millions of 
dollars besides contributing to the defense. 
Witness, for example, the price of rubber to- 
day. Where it has not been used, we realize 
our mistake. Had we set up a stock pile of 
silk, our country would today be better off. 
A stock pile of a score of other materials 
would pay us well today, and we would live 
with less fear and concern. The little busi- 
nessman would not be closed today because 
of a scarcity of raw material. Because we were 
without stock piles of necessary materials, 
the priority law became necessary and was 
passed only last spring. If you will read the 
questions asked at the hearings on that bill, 
you will discover that the Senators asking 
the questions appreciated the complexity of 
our national life. Before we are through with 
the priority program, we will all see the loss 
which comes to a people who live from hand 
to mouth in a land of plenty. 

These constructive laws were habit form- 
ing. Thus, Congress has not been backward, 
and thus certain persons in Congress have 
foreseen. 

As to military manpower, I have been too 
closely identified with the acts to mention 
them. The basic laws were worked out by 
Congress. 

In our neutrality policy, Congress has con- 
tributed both to that policy’s constructive 
outlook and to the handicapping of our coun- 
try inanemergency. Such a statement calls 
for an explanation, a historical survey. 


contribute to the carrying on of war. 
in 
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punishme 

erly. In the end the only nation punished, 
besides ourselves, was the victim of an at- 
tack. It is my personal opinion that the 
t direful world situation could have 
been avoided even as late as 1939 had we had 
any support for a simple joint resolution 
which I proposed in February 1939. We did 
have support from many citizens, but as in 
the case of the other foresighted bills I have 

mentioned, no official support. 
This resolution defined an aggressor as a 


in violation of such treaty, and removed the 
embargo from a victim of an aggression. 

Any neutrality law that does not contain 
the symbol of distinction between the nation 
that respects its treaties and the nation 
that violates them is essentially an immoral 
and war-encouraging act, because it ignores 
and defies the principles of international 
morality which the nations of the world 
have been building through the years. With- 
out morality we can have no law. 

Our neutrality acts were good in that they 
emphasized the duty of a neutral—even if 
we do not take part in wars, we have some 
obligations as a neutral as well as rights— 
but the neutrality acts were acts of re- 
treat, a means of escape from obligations to 
help prevent war. Since the last war there 
has been an effort on the part of some per- 
sons to convince the American people that 
they should establish a fictitious mind-their- 
own-business “ism,” which they never did, 
rather than to avoid war by vigorous policies 
to prevent it. 

Who knows what a difference there might 
be in the world today if we had taken a 
strong stand when it was needed. It would 
have provided that distinction between the 
wrongdoer and the victim, which would have 
relieved this country of the possibility of 
being an accomplice of an aggressor, some- 
thing about which I am sure the American 
people are very much ashamed. I was told 
that my suggestion was too dangerous. I 
could not conceive that standing for the 
right was dangerous. If it is, let us today 
make ourselves so strong that we can afford 
to stand for right. 

Today again I am too dangerous. It seems 
to me that the simplest thing to do in our 
present situation is an out-and-out repeal 
of the Neutrality Act. Again I have little 
support, so I am supporting to the best of 
my ability the repeal of those aspects of the 
existing law which are keeping us from 
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standing for right and an adequate defense 


for that stand. 
The President’s recommendation to remove 
from the law prohibition against arming 


Should you pass on the high seas a ship 
carrying the French flag, could you tell on 
which side that ship would be in the present 


of the high seas be given preferred status? 

Let us make America strong. We kncw 
the means for doing it. The seat of the evil 
which caused world revolution was govern- 
ments’ lack of concern for the wellbeing of 
their peoples. A defense and a foreign policy 
which has no concern for people’s wellbeing 
is worthless. The four freedoms are interde- 
pendent. Freedom from want, disease, and 
pestilence are quite as essentiai as freedom 
of speech. Accidents in our national indus- 
try are increasing. Man-days lost last year 
from accident were four times as great as 
those lost from strikes. They were enough 
to build 45 battleships, 199,000 light tanks, 
or 75,000 fighter planes. Surely that can be 

. There is no social theory in pre- 
venting human accident. If we should fail 
in our present endeavor because of failure to 
build 45 battleships, we would condemn all 
those connected with our national defense. 
Accident prevention should be worth our 
endeavor. So should health correction and 
basic educational training. When waste is so 
costly, should we not be concerned? 

Let us see the nation-building possibil- 
ities in our selective service. When in the 
history of our land has a greater opportunity 
been given any group of leaders than this 
one which offers 900,000, or the cream of the 
youth, a year for training in citizenship 
building, personal hygiene, health, military, 
and community endeavor? Let us put pur- 
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in these great activities and make Amer- 
dream of a functioning democracy come 


pose 
ica’s 
true 

M 


us strong for meeting . probable 
means understanding our problems from 
without. First, there is the challenge to our 
institutions. We believe in a government by 
law. The world may soon be run by the will 
and caprice of one person. There can be no 
law then. Why do we think of a peace grow- 
ing out of a treaty when in the philosophy 
of the single-will master of Europe there is 
no place for law or treaty, as we understand 
those terms? Therefore, for the survival of 
those fundamentals in our political structure 
it is essential that the single-will control does 
not reach our shores. 

It is America in very deed that must be 
defended. We have by law declared it is our 
purpose to defend all the Americas from this 
threat. Wilson created a battle cry by pro- 
posing a national aim in 1917 of making the 
world safe for democracy. By law we have 
declared that the American republics shall be 
kept safe from those who would destroy their 
independence. Thus Wilson’s war policy was 
a@ national aim, a rallying war cry. Ours is a 
national policy already enacted into law. 

We are attempting to defend ourselves by 
freeing Europe and Asia, by giving aid to the 
victims of aggressive war. Although we are 
not at war, our war obligations are greater 
than they have ever been before. Already we 
have promised to spend more than the total 
cost of the World War endeavor. Was a na- 
tion ever so challenged before? Leadership is 
therefore of great worth. Understanding of 
war conditions as they actually are must be 
the prime necessity of our foreign policy. We 
may find ourselves standing alone. Then 
American success will depend upon American 
strength. When that day comes-—we must 
have the same concern for the men and 
women who man our plants and our ships as 
for the ships. In the history of mankind that 
which man has made has always seemed more 
important than those who did the making. 
If we but prove the concept that the men 
who make the machines are more important 
than the machines themselves, we shall have 
@ new earth and with it an understanding of 
what democracy means. 

Due to the circumstances of the present 
world, our foreign policy and our domestic 
are of necessity identical. Both can be 
summed up in the expression, make Ameri- 
can democracy work. To defend ourselves we 
must do it.. To survive present world revo- 
lution—that is our task. 


i 





Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE, 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a radio address delivered by 
the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Rapcutrre!] last evening, which I think is 
pertinent to the discussion of the meas- 
ure now pending before the Senate. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The sinking by Hitler of the Lehigh and 
of other ships has shocked immeasurably 
the people of the United States. These sink- 
ings were without justification. They cail 
for grave consideration. ‘They call for quick 
decisions. They call for prompt action. It 
has been said when you read what is printed 
on a page in a book, you cannot get a clear 
and comprehensive understanding of what 
the language really means unless you read 
the previous pages in that book. As shocking 
as these attacks on our ships seem at even 
first thought, their gravity and wantonness 
cannot be realized adequately unless we con- 
sider events leading up to them. 

The United States is not now and never 
has been an isolationistic nation. No nation 
in the world which has ever prospered for 
any long period of time has maintained stead- 
ily a policy of isolation. However, harassing 
problems of policy faced us at the end of the 
World War. Our expenditures and sacrifices 
had been tremendous. But we sought no 
territorial gains. We would accept none. We 
wanted no advantages except such as we could 
secure through channels of commerce or 
other peaceful negotiation. The question was: 
Should we as one of the winners participate 
in making the peace treaties or should we 
leave the task to the successful nations? 

As you know, we failed in the end to be 
a party to that treaty. I felt very strongly 
at the time and I am of the opinion today 
that our failure to do so was a serious biunder. 
Our disinterested voice should have been 
heard not only in the negotiations, but also 
in all of the treaty-making activities and 
throughout the years of readjustments and 
recovery. 

This is not the place to discuss the merits 
or lack of merits of the Versailles Treaty. We 
know that today the world is embroiled in a 
war, the most gigantic and most cruel that 
has occurred since probably the days of 
Genghis Khan or Tamerlane. At the outset of 
the present war, the people of the United 
States believed we could and shouid keep out 
of it. We took extraordinary steps to avoid 
becoming involved in it. We passed an em- 
bargo act voluntarily relinquishing many 
rights to freedom of the seas which we had 
always cherished and asserted and which 
have been recognized practically by all na- 
tions for centuries. Even when we modified 
the Embargo Act by passing the Neutrality 
Act, we again bent backward in our efforts to 
avoid friction with any of the belligerent na- 
tions. True, we emphasized our right to sail 
the seas and insisted upon it. We did not 
surrender that right. But we planned to 
stay out of certain waters of the world which 
might be referred to roughly as combat zones. 
Thereby we were voluntarily, of course, de- 
priving ourselves of many of the customary 
channels for ocean-borne commerce. 

What has been the result? The restraint 
voluntarily imposed upon ourselves has not 
stayed the spirit of conquest, and now dur- 
ing the last few days wanton attempts to 
restrict our sailing the seas have been made 
again with sinister intent. An unarmed 
empty vessel, flying the American flag, far 
removed from battle zones and sailing to a 
nonbelligerent port, has been torpedoed and 
sunk under conditions which made loss of 
life apparently inevitable. 

Still is heard throughout the United States 
the voice of those who plead for peace at any 
cost; those who insist that we must sacrifice 
our age-long rights upon the seas; that we 
must restrict our activities to extremely nar- 
row confines in the hope of avoiding friction. 
But they do not, they cannot give us assur- 
ance that the policy of isolation they advocate 
could insure peace to us. 

What is the power that makes insolent de- 
mands upon us? It is the Nazi might. For 
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years preparations for war on such a gigantic 
scale as the world has: never known before 
were carried out steadily and successfully by 
Hitler. The all-embracing energies of a pop- 
ulous and vigorous nation were turned toward 
the building of an unprecedently huge war 
machine. It has been directed by a totali- 
tarian government under Hitler which de- 
rided and scoffed at democratic forms of gov- 
ernment and insisted that totalitarianism is 
the only method by which efficiency in gov- 
ernment can be secured. 

Although the might of Hitler’s tremendous 
war machine has led to the conquest of prac- 
tically all of Europe, yet he, Hitler, still pro- 
tests that he seeks security only for Germany. 
Can any reasonable man or woman believe 
that Hitler must conquer all of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, destroy the British Empire and rule 
the seven seas in order to make Germany 
secure? Can anyone believe that Hitler’s lust 
for conquest can be satisfied as long as the 
republics of North and South America are in 
@ state of political and economic independ- 
ence? Hitler has thrown down a challenge 
to the world in the insolent manner that 
other conquerors have done throughout the 
ages. His pretentions are in no sense new. 
Each preceding conqueror has persisted in 
saying he was fighting campaigns of self de- 
fense only. Each has proclaimed he was at- 
tempting to set up some new sort of an order 
which was essential to the welfare of man- 
kind. It was, however, always really the same 
old order seeking world conquest and control. 
The hollowness and falseness of such preten- 
tions the pages of history have demonstrated 
again and again. Time will show also that 
Hitler is another greedy, ruthless conqueror, 
clinging to the delusion that he can dominate 
the world. 

But no conqueror, and this statement ap- 
plies most emphatically to Hitler, can be 
thwarted in his efforts to obtain world domi- 
nation by merely wishful thinking. That is 
the gravity of the situation today. No reason- 
able person today denies that England and 
Russia are fighting a defensive campaign for 
the preservation of their independence, or 
that Norway, Greece, Holland, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and other - nations went down to de- 
feat in unsuccessful efforts to retain their 
freedom. No fair-minded person today can 
claim that Hitler is acting on the defensive 
or that he must conquer substantially the 
world in order to preserve the liberties of 
Germany. 

One of the most fatuous and misguided 
ideas which has ever deluded and enfeebled 
individuals is the belief that if one nation 
will only advocate peace, other nations will 
necessarily respect and follow suit. Holland, 
Denmark, Norway, and other countries are 
tragic examples of this fallacy. 

We voluntarily relinquished, temporarily, 
some of our inherent rights to use the 
oceans. That restraint on our part has been 
flaunted and despised. Over a hundred years 
ago the arrogant and murderous pirates of 
the Barbary Coast claimed the right to deter- 
mine who might sail the seas and under 
what conditions. That challenge, that in- 
solent demand, the United States did not 
and could not accept. A man from Mary- 
land, Stephen Decatur, by quick and deci- 
sive action forced those marauders of the 
Mediterranean to know that the United 
States would submit to no dictation from 
Barbary pirates. During the last few days, 
again the preposterous and unendurable 
claim has been made that our right to follow 
the seaways of commerce shall be subject to 
the control of a foreign power. No Barbary 
pirate ever asserted or advanced a more 
insulting claim. 

Our immigrant forefathers braved the ter- 
rors of the deep to find a home in America, 
where liberty would prevail. Later on, new 
settlers came to the United States, many of 
these from Germany. Is it conceivable that 
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Carl Schurz, one of the ablest and noblest of 
these Germans who came to America, would 
agree to the doctrines that Hitler asserts and 
tries to enforce by blood and iron? 

Would Carl Schurz believe that security 
can be had only at sacrifice of liberty? 
Would Carl Schurz accept the doctrine that 
the United States, the home of his adop- 
tion, should follow meekly the dictates of 
@ foreign power which would deprive us of 
the right to use the oceans as we had been 
accustomed to do? We know what his an- 
swers would be. We know that Carl Schurz 
would have scorned such a doctrine of 
timidity and subservience. The challenge 
given by Hitler, will be accepted as patriotic 
Americans should do. 

I do not regret that we, a few years ago, 
passed an embargo act, or that, later on, we 
continued voluntarily to restrict our com- 
merce under the provision of an unusual 
neutrality law passed by us. I am very glad 
that in our world, harassed and tortured by 
war, we have given such evidence of self- 
restraint. 

But the provisions of our Neutrality Act 
which impose severe restrictions upon the 
routes of our ships have outlived their use- 
fulness. They are outmoded and are now 
hostile to our interests. We would be dere- 
lict in our duty to ourselves if we continued 
to operate under such unbending limitations. 
We owe it to our seamen, to our ship owners, 
and to all of the people of our country to take 
steps immediately to arm our merchant ships, 
We owe it, also, to our people that such self- 
imposed restrictions upon our commerce 
should be terminated, and that we should 
return freely and fully to the doctrine of 
the freedom of the seas in accordance with 
well-established principles of international 
law. 





Wyoming Territorial Laws and State Con- 
stitution—Precursors of the Equal- 
Rights Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY H. SCHWARTZ, 
OF WYOMING 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an able address delivered by the 
junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
ScHwartz] at a meeting of the National 
Woman’s Party at Wilmington, Del., on 
October 25, 1941. The subject of the 
Senator’s address was Wyoming Terri- 
torial Laws and State Constitution—Pre- 
cursors of the Equal-Rights Amendment. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TERRITORIAL Laws OF 1869, AND THE 
WYOMING CONSTITUTION—PRECURSORS OF 
THE EquaL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
The privilege to speak here this evening 

confers on me high honor which I deeply 

appreciate. 

Here are assembled leaders in the cam- 
paign for complete equality and justice for 
women in this greatest and most enlight- 
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ened nation on earth. The value of ac- 
curacy in a recital of historic events, in 
the presence of this informed and critical 
audience, has suggested the wisdom of con- 
fining myself somewhat closely to my writ- 
ten text. One of our continuing objectives 
is to secure submission and adoption of an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution de- 


“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughcut the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction. 

“Congress have power to enforce this 


posed amendment to the several States seems 
reasonably assured. That a sufficient num- 
ber of the States will ratify, there can be 
little doubt. 

I shall not discuss the fourteenth and 
nineteenth amendments and the court de- 
cisions in and construing them. 
Exhaustive and able criticisms on the sub- 
ject are in the books and the records of your 

tion. The fourteenth amendment 
was adopted to confer citizenship on the 
emancipated Negro and to protect him as & 
citizen. Under court decisions it fell far 
short of securing equal rights to women. 

My lighter and more pleasant assignment 
is to talk on Wyoming territorial laws and 
experiences, and our State constitution and 
present laws, insofar as they are relevant to 
equal rights for men and women. 

WYOMING 


Inasmuch as Wyoming was first to enact 
legislation granting woman suffrage and 
other equal rights with men, I feel our leg- 
islation and our subsequent experience 
thereunder will be of interest to you. 

Wyoming in size is 350 miles east and west 
and 280 miles north and south, equal to the 
combined areas of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Maine, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The greater portion of our lands is locked 
up against settlement or private purchase 
and subject to only limited use, because 
included in national forest reserves, na- 
tional parks, national monuments, mineral 
land, and grazing land withdrawals, military 
and Indian reservations, and game sanctu- 
aries. Much of the State retains its original 
primitive grandeur and scenic beauty, As 
a result our population is sparse, compared 
to the size of our State. 

The early settlers in what is now the State 
of Wyoming came principally from New Eng- 
land, the South, and Central East. Later we 
received additions from Scotland, Ireland, 
and other parts of Europe. What we lack 
in numbers we make up in the high quality 
of our citizenship. 

The Territory of Wyoming was created by 
Congress in 1868, and our first Territorial 
legislature met in 1869. That first legisla- 
ture enacted the first law in history granting 
woman the right to vote and hold office. It 
reads: 

“SECTION 1. Every woman of the age of 21 
years residing in this Territory may, at any 
election to be holden under the laws thereof, 
cast her vote. And the right to the elective 
franchise and to hold office shall be the same 
under the elective laws of the Territory as 
those of electors.” 

The bill passed the council (now the sen- 
ate) without debate. Opponents centered 
their opposition in the house. There the 
opposition resorted to every weapon descend- 
ing from argument and dilatory motions to 
ridicule. Arguments, such as they were, have 
long since sunk into the limbo of things for- 
gotten. Motions were made and promptly 
defeated to strike the word “woman” and 
substitute “ladies”, to strike “woman” and 
insert “Negro women and squaws.” The ref- 
erence to Negro women was an appeal to the 
prejudices of certain house members recently 
come from former slave States. 

Credit for the enactment of that statute 
is due to two men. It was introduced by 





during the War between the States. The bill 
was signed by Col. John H. Campbell, Gov- 
ernor, a Republican, who served with equal 
distinction in the Union Army during that 


tragic contest. 

Governor Campbell, originally opposed to 
equal suffrage, was converted to the cause 
before coming to Wyoming by listening to an 
address made by Susan B. Anthony. 

A later legislature passed a bill to repeal 
this law of 1869, but Governor Campbell 
killed the attempt by his veto. 

Colonel Bright was influenced and inspired 
to introduce the law of 1869 by Mrs. Esther 
Hobart Morris, an educated and brilliant pio- 
neer wife and mother residing at the South 
Pass Gold Camp, situated high up on the Con- 
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the cattlemen were sustaining heavy losses 
from cattle and horse thieves. Road agents 


frequently robbed 


enacted authorizing women to vote and hold 

After the bill became law, one of the three 
justices in Sweetwater County resigned in 
order that women might try where men had 
failed. Sweetwater County was 280 miles 
long and about 100 miles wide. Mrs. Morris 
Was appointed and served. She was fearless 
and energetic. She dealt out even-handed 
justice to the lawless elements, often with an 
iron hand without a velvet glove. She also 
bound over to the district court men who 
were later convicted of felonies. The ex- 
ample she set aided in bringing law and order 
to the territory. 


FIRST JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 


The office of justice of the peace is the old- 
est people’s court in English history. The 
office was created in 1327. Throughout the 
centuries it has been, and is today, an im- 
portant tribunal. Mrs. Morris was the first 
woman justice of the peace. I excerpt from 
& public statement issued by the chairman 
of the board of county commissioners after 
her appoinment. He recites that two mem-* 
bers of the board voted on the appointment, 
one for and one against, and adds: 

“It put me to my trumps. The lady is 
every way qualified, and considering every- 
thing I voted for it, and ordered her to file her 
bonds and be sworn into office, and the clerk 
to telegraph to the world that Wyoming, the 
youngest and one of the richest territories in 
the United States, gave equal rights to women 
in actions as well as words. The consequences 
we do not know, but hope and trust for the 
best. You can make this public or not, as you 
feel inclined. I don’t think it will hurt us if 
the world knows it.” 

Today Laramie, Wyo., is one of the finest 
cities in the West. It is the seat of our State 
University, and an important business center, 
with beautiful homes occupied by people of 
refinement and culture. Back in 1869 it was 
@ small business town, and its law-abiding 
citizens were all but submerged by a back- 
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wash of the lawless elements following the 
construction camps building the Union Pacific 
Railroad. To these were added other and 
more sinister elements, some of whom had 
acquired wealth and political influence. In- 
dictments from men juries were few, and 
acquittals were many. 
THE FIRST WOMEN JURORS 

Several t Laramie women, deter- 
mined to improve conditions, offered to serve 
on grand and trial juries. That was a new, 
novel, and unheardof proposal. The law 
declared that men were qualified to act as 
jurors and provided the manner of their 
selection. The law made no reference to 
women jurors. The district judge and the 
court Officials held a consultation and de- 
termined to try the experiment. A grand 
jury of men and women was empanelled and 
sworn by the court. Thereupon the prose- 
cuting attorney, although sympathetic to the 
proceedings, made a formal motion to dis- 
charge the panel because not composed of all 
male persons. The court denied the motion. 
The grand jury served and brought in several 
indictments, and convictions followed. Trial 
juries with women members brought in ver- 
dicts of guilty. 

Necessity may know no law, but she has 
been the mother of many valuable improve- 
ments and inventions. 

Newspapermen and photographers swarmed 
into Laramie. To avoid being photographed, 
women jurors wore long black veils when 
going from sessions of the court to their 
homes. The time had not arrived when the 
press was permitted to set up cameras in 
courtrooms, 

One woman juror was criticized because 
she engaged in knitting while a defense at- 
torney was making an argument. Well, I 
have heard court arguments that would put 
Argus with his hundred eyes into a pro- 
found coma. Furthermore, I never knew an 
expert knitter who couldn't listen, talk, and 
knit at the same time. Woman doesn’t have 
a single-track mind. 

The idea of woman jurors was ridiculed by 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
Nation. One lampooning doggerel couplet 
making the round of newspapers read— 


“Baby, baby. don’t get in a fury, 
Your mama’s gone to sit on the jury.” 


Baby was not neglected—neither were 
some undesirable men whom mama put out 
of business or headed into the penitentiary. 
With the aid of these women jurors law and 
order came to Laramie. 

Women sat as jurors for three terms of 
the court, and then the court held the law 
authorized men jurors only. 


WYOMING STATE CONSTITUTION 


When Wyoming became a State in 1889 we 
adopted a constitution, approved by the 
Congress. I shall read but two of its pro- 
visions: 

“Article VI, section 1—Equal rights: The 
rights of citizens of the State of Wyoming to 
vote and hold office shall not be denied or 
abridged on account of sex. Both male and 
female citizens of this State shall equally 
enjoy all civil, political, and religious rights 
and privileges.” 

In the Wyoming constitutional conven- 
tion it was seriously proposed that this 
equal-rights article be omitted from the con- 
stitution, and presented as a separate resolu- 
tion asking Congress to consent to its inclu- 
sion. Wiser counsels prevailed, and the ar- 
ticle went into the constitution as submitted 
to Congress for approval. The majority of 
the convention was willing to risk the loss 
of statehood rather than adopt a constitu- 
tion which did not recognize women’s equal- 
ity with men. 

Section 3 of article I of our State constitu- 
tion reads: 

“Equal political rights: Since equality in 
the enjoyment of natural and civil rights is 
made sure only through political equality, 
the laws of this State affecting the political 


rights and privileges of its citizens shall be 
without distinction of race, color, sex, or any 
other condition whatsoever other than indi- 
vidual incompetency, or unworthiness duly 
ascertained by a court of competent juris- 
diction.” 


References may be made to some Wyoming 
laws as they exist today, many of them 
handed down from early territorial days: 

1. A married woman retains ownership, 
possession, and management of all real and 
personal property she had at date of mar- 
riage, with power to sell or dispose of the 
same. Her income and her wages are her 
separate estate. 

2. Any woman may, while married, sue and 
be sued in all matters having relation to 
her property, person, or reputation, in the 
same manner as if she were sole. 

8. A married woman may carry on any 
business as if single. May enter into con- 
tracts. She may contract with her husband, 
and sue him thereon if he fails to keep his 
obligation. 

4. A married woman is the joint guardian 
with her husband of her minor children, with 
equal rights in regard to their custody and 
control. If a widow or unmarried she is sole 
guardian, if competent. 

5. On death of one spouse the survivor be- 
comes the owner of one-half of the estate of 
the deceased spouse, although the survivor 
may elect to take under a will. If the de- 
ceased spouse left surviving children or other 
descendants by a previous marriage, and there 
are no children of the marriage terminated 
by death, the surviving spouse takes one- 
fourth of decedent’s estate or by election 
under a will. 

6. A widow has first preference to admin- 
ister the estate of her husband if he left no 
will. A single woman administratrix of an 
estate is not disqualified to act by her sub- 
sequent marriage. 

7. In the employment of teachers in public 
schools no discrimination shall be made in 
the question of pay on account of sex nor on 
account of the religious belief of the appli- 
cant for the position of teacher. 

Since early territorial days our laws have 
given women full right to vote, to hold elec- 
tive and appointive offices, to practice the 
professions, and to engage in any employ- 
ment. There are some few limitations: By 
a provision in our State constitution no girl 
or woman of any age shall be permitted in or 
about any coal, iron, or other dangerous mines 
for the purpose of employment therein. 
Boys and girls over 14 years of age and women 
may do clerical work in offices about such 
mines. However, children are required to 
attend public or parochial schools until 16 
years of age unless they sooner graduate from 
the sixth grade. 

Under State laws enacted in 1895 and 
1899 grand and petit jurors must be men, not- 
withstanding the full-equality provision of 
the constitution I have read this evening. 
In 1892 a male defendant, convicted by a male 
jury under the earlier law, appealed to the 
supreme court because women were barred 
from jury service. The court held a male de- 
fendant was not prejudiced because women 
were not on the jury panel, but intimated the 
question might be raised if a woman were 
defendant. Women defendants in criminal 
cases are few in Wyoming, and no such case 
has come before the supreme court to this 
day. An article in the State constitution pro- 
viding that 9 members of a grand jury may 
bring in an indictment and that parties to an 
action may consent to a trial jury of less 
than 12 mentions “men jurors.” Our court 
could well hold the purpose of that article is 
directed to the number of jurors and _that the 
word “men” was not intended to override the 
two specific articles against any form of dis- 
crimination against women. 

Under these laws Wyoming elected the first 
woman State Governor in the Nation, Hon. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross, and the first woman jus- 
tice of the peace in history, Mrs. Morris. 
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Wyoming women have been elected State 
superintendents of public education, mem- 
bers of the House and Senate in the legisla- 
ture, mayors of cities and towns, and mem- 
bers of school boards. At present 41 women 
hold elective county offices, and hundreds 
hold appointive official positions. As in other 
States, they conduct, or are in private em- 
ployment in offices, business houses, and in- 
dustry. Women serve on the board of trus- 
tees of our State University. 

Our women practice the professions with 
great credit. They lead in social and civic 
activities. They teach us men how to play 
bridge and golf—to the extent we are able 
to learn. 

In every in the State, and in all 
county committees and State committees of 
both Republican and Democratic Parties 
there are two committeemen—one man and 
one woman. 

With all these responsibilities and activi- 
ties Wyoming women remain ideal sweet- 
hearts, wives, and mothers, perfect house- 
keepers, and good citizens. 

The amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution granting full equality to women 
doubtless will be ratified by Wyoming when 
submitted. 

OTHER STATES 


Many other States have followed—some of 
them may lead—Wyoming in the enactment 
of laws granting equal rights to women and 
men. 

In some States there remain on the statute 
books ancient laws discriminating against 
women. These laws date back to the early 
common law of England and the early civil 
laws of continental Europe. They originated 
under systems of government wherein men 
ruled by the sword and brute force; where 
equality for women had never suggested itself 
to the minds of men. Habits of mind, and 
long-established legal practices may slow some 
of these States in ratifying the proposed 
amendment to our Federal Constitution. 

In seeking support for this amendment I 
trust we shall appeal to neither sentiment nor 
to that nebulous thing called man’s chivalry 
toward women. Our weapon will be reason, 

by justice and the actual accom- 
plishments of women in every walk of life. 

Her leadership in religion, charity, and all 
forms of social-welfare work is admitted. 

Many women physicians are not excelled 
by the most learned men in that profession. 
As trained nurses women have long sup- 
planted men. Our modern colleges graduat- 
ing nurses conduct courses as exacting as 
those required for internal medicine and 
surgery. 

Her proficiency in law is demonstrated by 
her ability at the bar and by her decisions as 
judges of State supreme and lower courts and 
on the Federal bench. 

Her ability in legislative matters is recog- 
nized. Women perform invaluable service 
as Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and in State legis- 
latures. 

Women hold important positions requiring 
and receiving high technical, managerial, and 
policy-making skill in the executive depart- 
ments of the Nation and the several States 
and in private industry. 

In the exact sciences woman ranks with 
men in learning, in discoveries, in teaching, 
and in the practice of all professions. 

In all literary and cultural pursuits, teach- 
ing in our schools, instructing in our col- 
leges and universities, in authorship, and the 
arts, one would be presumptuous to deny 
her proven proficiency and equality with man. 

Even in the realm of finance the record 
favors women. Statistics show women now 
own almost, if not more than, half of all the 
stocks, bonds, and other corporate issues in 
the United States. 

With all this admitted or of record, then 
why should we fail? We will not fail if we 
are vigilant and active and have faith. 

Let us not forget that there are women, as 
Well as men, yet to be convinced that woman 
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is capable and willing to enjoy and perform 
every privilege and duty of citizenship, and 
entitled to have full 
the laws of the land. 
are capable. Let us by reason convince them 
the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
is: necessary. 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, I 
think it would be generally conceded that 
the citizens of Utah who are called upon 
to reside elsewhere than in their native 
State admirably exemplify those virtues 
for which our State is famous. Certainly 
that is true of the numerous colony of 
Utahans who reside in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and who have bound themselves to- 
gether in the Utah State Society. Al- 
most every day I hear it said that Utah 
people who work in Government depart- 
ments can easily be identified by their 
industry, their loyalty, and their devo- 
tion to duty. We are proud of this repu- 
tation, and we feel it is part of our heri- 
tage that we should maintain it. 

On the evening of October 14, 1941, the 
Utah State Society participated in that 
excellent program sponsored by Radio 
Station WINX, the Salute to the States 
series. The program was conducted by 
one of our fine young citizens, Mr. Wen- 
dell Anderson, the president of the Utah 

tate Society. In addition to inspiring 
musical numbers presented by members 
of the society, two addresses were deliv- 
ered by eminent citizens of our State, 
both of which, I am sure, will be of in- 
terest and value to the public at large. 
Hon. Robert H. Hinckley, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce, discussed the sub- 
ject, Utah in a Contracting World, and 
our distinguished senior Senator [Mr. 
Tuomas] described Utah’s Contribution 
to the Nation. These addresses and the 
sentiments they contain, are typical of 
our people and illustrative of their char- 
acter, and I am proud to call them to the 
attention of the Senate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Appress BY Rozert H. HINCKLEY 
UTAH IN A CONTRACTING WORLD 

It used to be a long way across the United 
States. In 1847, when the first pioneers 
reached Utah, it was even a long way from 
the Missouri River to Utah. It was, in fact, 
4 months long in the best season of the year, 
and so far as the delivery of newspapers from 
the Atlantic-coast cities was concerned, it 
was sometimes 6 months long. Those were 
oxen-wagon days. The horse-and-buggy 
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be spiritually, socially, and economically free. 
They found in the mountain valleys and 
friendly rocks and mountains such a refuge. 
They found religious freedom and built their 


States industrial centers as they would be 
today if they were in Africa. 

But their early isolation gave their culture 
patterns a strength that lasts to this day. It 
is just enough different to lend a flavor of 
the mysterious and the strange. It is in keep- 
ing with the great white salt deserts that 
surround Salt Lake, and it is in keeping with 
the deep, hidden canyons of the Colorado 
River system; it is in keeping with the lofty 
mountain lakes and forests. 

But today Utah, wonderful and mysterious 
as it may be, is no longer isolated either in 
space or culture pattern. The visitor is not 
only welcomed; he is importuned to come 
and visit an inland empire that has the great- 
est copper mine in the world, coal enough to 
keep the entire United States supplied for 
hundreds of years, great stores of silver, lead, 
iron, magnesium, and the like. 

Those who come to live with us in Utah 
will find magnificent highways north and 
south, east and west, through the entire 
State. They will find most people living in 
villages or cities instead of on isolated farms 
so that all enjoy utilities such as light and 
power, water and central schools. There are 
practically no one-teacher schoolhouses in 
the entire State. 

The sportsman, the farmer, the tradesman, 
the stock grower, the professional man, the 
manufacturer, and even the soldier will find 
their activities well represented in Utah. 
And if the visitor is a reflective person, he 
will be astonished at what has been wrought 
since a small band of pioneers with a vision 
as a guide, started westward less than 100 
years ago. 

Today there are 550,000 people in Utah, 
where there were only a few Indians and 
settlers 90 years ago. And today the airplane 
takes me overnight in comfort from any place 
in the United States to my native State of 
Utah. 

Utah's history is a sample of the mighty 
achievements to expect from our entire 
mighty land. 


ApprEss py Hon. ELerrt D. THOMAS, or UTAH 
UTAH’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE NATION 


Let re call attention to Utah’s position 
in the development of our country. It would 
strike anyone as strange to see that a State 
tucked away in interior mountains, as Utah 
is, had its origin primarily as a result of inter- 
national complications and that with the 
settlement of Utah came the conclusion of 
the fact that the West was to be American. 
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First, the Mormon pioneers drove straight 
west, settled in the Salt Lake Valley, carrying 
with them the Bible, the plow, the printing 
press, and the American institutions. Sec- 
ond, the Mormon battalion, led by General 
‘Kearny, from the Missouri River, 


marched 
through Colorado, down through the South- 
west, and cut the Mexican Empire in two, sev- 


expedition almost as unique as the other 
two, and just as penetrating in its effects on 
the Americanization of the West. Sam Bran- 
don sailed from the Atlantic seaboard with a 
shipload of Mormon emigrants, circled the 
Horn, and arrived at San Francisco just be- 
fore Brigham Young arrived in what is now 
Salt Lake City. Brandon carried with bim 
American customs, the printing press, the 
Bible, and the plow. Brandon tried to bring 
the Brigham Young groups of Mormon emi- 
grants to the Sacramento Valley in California. 
He settled in San Francisco, established him- 
self in business, and his settlement marks 
the first of the Anglo-Saxon groups there. 

All of these movements ended in a perma- 
nent settlement of people, so each is signifi- 
cant in its own effects. Each contributed 
toward the driving of the Spaniard and his 
institutions, the Russian and his thought, 
the Frenchman with his habits of life, and 
the Englishman with his imperialistic notions 
out of western America. Probably in the 
whole history of the United States we do not 
find three comparative penetrating expedi- 
tions all working toward the same end and 
all so closely related as we have in these 
three great Mormon movements. 

Utah, therefore, from its very beginning 
became a center of interest, influencing all 
parts of our national social and economic 
life. Utah has to a certain extent remained 
that center of interest ever since. The Na- 
tion carries on great activities through the 
State; it derives tremendous sources of energy 
and power from our mountains and the 
wealth buried there. The Nation, especially 
at times like the present, seeks and finds in 
the West and in Utah the source of much 
of her national strength. 

Utah's people today are nearly all native 
American born, but one out of every seven 
persons was born outside the United States. 
Our educational system is based from the 
kindergarten to the university upon the Jef- 
fersonian theory of free public training of all 
the people within the State. Utah maintains 
compulsory attendance in schools through the 
eighteenth year for all children. The 1940 
census indicates the remarkable fact that over 
half of the population of the State of Utah 
had finished the first 2 years of high school. 

There is another unique situation in Utah 
which accounts for the spread of her younger 
people to other parts of the country. There 
are three major universities within a radius 
of 85 miles. The graduates of these three 
universities more than supply the economic 
and cultural needs cf Utah’s 500,000 persons. 
Therefore, all of the graduates of these three 
major colleges cannot find work that they 
have been trained to do within the borders 
of our State. That is, our industrial and cul- 
tural life simply will not assimilate the num- 
ber of graduates our universities turn out. 
As a result, our young people go everywhere. 
This fact contributes to the cosmopolitan 
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ys characterized the 
This may be good; it 
I do not cite it 


e. 

Thus the habits of Utah community life, 
developed from necessity in our valleys and 
irrigation ditches, follow us 
wherever we go. The habits of the early 
Mormon communities, wherein the religious, 


with a seating capacity of about 200 for 
church service, but with a reception and 
recreation room to hold 600. In a sense, in 
this rather joking way, I have actually de- 
scribed the Mormon community activity be- 
cause it is not just a church activity, it is 
not just an educational activity, it is not 
just a recreational or a social one. It com- 
bines them all. ‘Therefore Utah people are 
accused, and probably justly accused, of be- 
ing clannish and cliquy. If you had been 
raised around an irrigation ditch and in a 
snug little valley between mighty mountains, 
you probably would be clannish and cliquy, 
too. There are thousands of square miles 
of lonesome deserts and mountains in our 
State, and people like to be together where 
the flat land and the water are. 

Another little fact about Utah, which to- 
day may startle you, our eastern neighbors 
and friends, is that if one moves 5 or 10 
miles east or west of any settlement in Utah, 
he will find himself on public land, for our 
State is still very sparsely settled. People, 
though, like to go there to enjoy the great 
outdoors, the desert and mountain flowers 
and streams, the clear atmosphere, the sun- 
shine, the glorious scenery, fine roads, health- 
building recreational facilities, and the 
matchless mountains. Who has not heard 
of our national parks? Who the world over 
has not wanted to see them some time? An- 
cient peoples generally thought that the gods 
lived in the mountains. Those of us who live 
in the mountains agree with the ancients 
and believe they were right. 

I am a Senator from Utah, and I had better 
quit talking about my State or someone 
might accuse the Utah State Society of put- 
ting on an advertising program. But wher- 
ever you go and wherever you meet people 
from Utah you will find persons who love 
their State. When we sing Utah, We Love 
Thee, it is in no sense an exaggeration. 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Walter Chandler, one-time 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from Tennessee and now mayor of Mem- 
phis, on the subject of the Tennessee 


Valley Authority’s municipal power pro- 
gram in operation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The opportunity to visit the magnificent 
city of Santiago, with its fascinating history, 
its record of progress and achievement, has 
generated an unprecedented urge in my heart, 
and it is not possible to express the depth of 
my regret that the privilege of attending the 
Second Inter-American Congress of Munici- 
palities cannot be embraced by me. May I 
be permitted, therefore, at the outset to ex- 
tend the greetings of the citizens of the city 
of Memphis, Tenn., to the citizens of San- 
tiago and to express the very warmest senti- 
ments of friendship and esteem which we in 
the southern part of North America have for 
our friends and neighbors throughout South 
America. 

Indeed, we have rejoiced with the people of 
Santiago and Chile in the celebration of the 
four hundredth anniversary of the founding 
cf the Chilean capital, and now tender to the 
delegates and guests of the Congress our sin- 
cerest wishes that the coming years will bring 
the maximum of happiness, prosperity, and 
peace to all the municipalities of the com- 
bined Americas. 

More than a hundred years ago Alexi. ile 
Tocqueville wrote in his Democracy in Amer- 
ica that “Municipal institutions constitute 
the strength of free nations. A nation may 
establish a system of free government, but 
without municipal institutions it cannot have 
the spirit of liberty.” 

About the same time, President James 
Monroe, whose famous Monroe Doctrine is of 
particular interest to the world, and more 
particularly to the Western Hemisphere to- 
day, took notice of the possibilities of de- 
veloping the Tennessee River for purposes 
of navigation. Of course, he knew nothing 
of hydroelectric power, but it was a known 
fact that the Tennessee River, flowing among 
high hills and through deep valleys, had a 
good volume of water which should be made 
useful in some manner. 

Accordingly, Congress began to make ap- 
propriations in 1827 to improve navigation 
on the Tennessee River, and subsequent ap- 
propriations have been made at various pe- 
riods during the intervening century. 

During World War No. 1, Wilson Dam at 
Muscle Shoals was constructed for the 
manufacture of chemicals, but the war ended 
before that project was put into substantial 
operation. Then, the question of liquidating 
the wartime investment arose and became 
one of the political footballs in Congress for 
a@ number of years. 

Eventually, the full possibilities of the 
Tennessee River became apparent. It was 
recognized that electricity could be generated 
at Muscle Shoals and elsewhere or the 
stream for use in a wide area, and Senator 
GEoRGE W. Norris, of Nebraska, in coopera- 
tion with Senator KENNETH MCcKELLAR, of 
Tennessee, waged an ll-year fight in Con- 
gress for the passage of legislation designed 
to have public ownership and operation of 
these power resources. President Coolidge 
defeated by a pocket veto the first measure 
passed by Congress in 1928, and the second 
bill was vetoed by President Hoover in 1931. 

Nevertheless, the fight continued, and 
when Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President, he set about, even before taking 
office, to formulate plans for the greatest 
experiment in the public uses of national 
resources that the world has ever seen. With 
Muscle Shoals as the hub, his program con- 
templated coordination of such projects as 
reforestation, reclamation, navigation, flood 
control, elimination of marginal lands, and a 
power project to revive the territory extend- 
ing from southern Virginia to the Gulf, and 
affecting the States of Virginia, North Caro- 
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lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Kentucky, and parts of Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana. The central feature was to 
be the development of Muscle Shoals and 
similar sites along the Tennessee River so 
that between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 horse- 
power of electricity could be produced and 
sold to consumers at the lowest possible cost. 

Accordingly, shortly after the Seventy- 
third Congress convened, a corporation called 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was created 
for the purpose of carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s plan for the proper conservation, de- 
velopment, and use of the natural resources 
of the Tennessee River Basin, and that cor- 
poration has been at work ever since June 
1933. Each Congress since that time has 
increased the possibilities and responsibilities 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority until, today, 
that public agency is the indispensabie servant 
of millions of people in all walks of life. 

Under the terms of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, the Authority is not only di- 
rected to construct great public works; it is 
also directed to assist in planning and bring- 
ing about orderly growth in the Tennessee 
Valley region and the more efficient use of the 
region’s resources. Thus, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is part of as well as located in 
the region. 

In carrying out these functions, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority comes into close con- 
tact with the people of the Tennessee Valley 
and with their State, county, and municipal 
governments in countless ways. It is in con- 
nection with the power program, however, 
that the Authority's contacts with the people 
and their local governments encompass the 
broadest field. Tennessee Valley Authority 
electricity is now distributed through 175 
municipalities and 38 cooperative associa- 
tions to more than 435,000 residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and other consumers 
throughout the valley and the adjacent area. 


Well aware of the vital role electric power 
plays in modern life, the Congress stipulated 
that the great reservoir of energy to be tapped 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority dams 
should be “considered primarily as for the 
benefit of the people of the section * * * 
and particularly the domestic and rural con- 
sumers to whom power can economically be 
made available. The act further directed the 
Authority to “give preference to States, coun- 
ties, municipalities, and cooperative organiza- 
tions of citizens or farmers, not organized or 
doing business for profit, but primarily for the 
purpose of supplying electricity to its own 
citizens or members.” With this in mind, all 
contracts for sale of power to private com- 
panies for resale at a profit were made can- 
celable upon 5 years’ notice. The preferred 
agencies, on the other hand, receive 20-year 
contracts. The Tennessee Valley Authority 
was also authorized to include in its power 
contracts terms and conditions, including re- 
tail rate schedules that might be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act, and all con- 
tracts contain a provision that electric power 
be sold to ultimate consumers without dis- 
crimination between customers of the same 
class. 

Under standard contracts which safeguard 
all these stipulations, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority today is selling electricity at whole- 
sale to municipalities and cooperative asso- 
ciations in six States in the Southeast. The 
Authority assumes the role of wholesaler, be- 
ing responsible for the generation and trans- 
mission of power to the respective city gates. 
The municipality is the retailer, taking the 
power from the Tennessee Valley Authority 
transmission lines and delivering it to the 
ultimate consumer. In a very real sense, 
therefore, the distribution of electricity is a 
responsibility of the people themselves, or, in 
other words, a “grass roots” method has been 
worked out whereby the benefits of Federal 
projects are used by the people for the 


people. 
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Experiences of the city of Memphis, Tenn., 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority present 
@ fine example of the value of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority plan in actual operation. 
Memphis, a city of about 300,000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Mississippi River, approxi- 
mately 450 miles from Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s Norris Dam, had been served by a 
privately owned utility corporation which 
generated and distributed electricity and 
which purchased and distributed natural gas. 
The business of the private utility had been 
exceedingly prosperous, and the people of 
Memphis, under the leadership of former 
Mayor Edward H. Crump, had long felt that 
the citizens themselves could operate success- 
fully all of the public utilities required for 
the progress, convenience, and happiness of 
the community. Consequently, as soon as it 
became evident that electricity would be 
available to cities and towns in the Tennessee 
Valley at very low rates, public officials of 
Memphis made application to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority to purchase all of the elec- 
tricity that would be required for the homes, 
stores, and factories in the municipality and 
also set about to acquire the distributing 
facilities of the privately owned utility then 
operating in the city. 

A referendum was held to determine the 
sentiment of the people on the proposal to 
purchase or construct facilities for the distri- 
bution of electricity to be obtained from Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the result of the 


-Teferendum was a majority of 17 to 1 in 


favor of the proposal. Negotiations with 
Tennessee Valley Authority were started as 
soon as the will of the people was ascertained, 
and the officials of Tennessee Valley Authority 
were most cooperative. It was recognized by 
them that Memphis offered an outlet for suf- 
ficient volume of electricity to justify the 
construction of transmission lines to serve 
an important area in the Midsouth, with 
Memphis as the western terminus, and a 
franchise for that purpose was deemed mu- 
tually advantageous to the city and the 
Authority. 

In due time a contract was made, trans- 
mission lines were constructed from the 
Pickwick Dam of Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and on June 4, 1938, power from the in- 
tegrated Tennessee Valley Authority dams 
began to flow to the people of Memphis. The 
city of Memphis acquired the gas-distribu- 
tion system as well as the electric-distribu- 
tion plant of the private utility. These util- 
ities were combined with the water plant, 
already owned by the city, to provide a com- 
plete system of public-utility service for the 
citizens of the city. 

Following are some of the more significant 
clauses of the contract, aside from the tech- 
nical details: 

In order to facilitate the distribution of 
power generated by the Authority, and in 
order to carry out the intention of Congress 
to encourage more abundant use of elec- 
tricity, the city of Memphis, through the 
board of light, gas, and water commissioners 
which operates the system, agrees to distrib- 
ute power at specified rates. These rate 
schedules, developed by Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, are of the promotional type. That is, 
they are designed to increase the use of elec- 
tricity through a low-pricing policy and pro- 
gressively reduced cost per kilowatt-hour. 
The rates for residential service start at 3 
cents per kilowatt-hour for the first 50 kilo- 
watt-hours, drop to 2 cents for the next 150, 
and to 1 cent for the next 200 kilowatt-hours 
used each month. For 1,400 kilowatt-hours 
cr more per month, the rate averages out at 
34 cent per kilowatt-hour. Since these rates 
represent a sharp reduction from previously 
existing rates, surcharges are provided in 
order to maintain the system’s revenues on a 
paying basis, pending increased use by the 
consumers. 
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Because the distribution of electricity is a 
function and is intended to be on a 


(c) Set up reasonable reserves ‘tor replace- 
ments, new construction, and contingencies, 
and provide working capital. 

(d) From remaining revenues, pay into the 
general fund of the city a returin of 6 rper- 
cent on any investment the city may have 
in the electric system and a tax equivalent. 

Although the six States in which Tennes- 
see Valley Authority power is distributed 
exempt municipal electric systems from tax- 
ation, Tennessee Valley Authority rates were 
established on a level to provide revenues 
sufficient to cover the tax item, since it was 
deemed right that electricity consumers 
should bear a fair share of the cost of govern- 
ment. The amount of the tax equivalent is 


‘determined by applying the ad valorem tax 


rate to the net value of the electric system. 
Thus, while the municipai system is by law 
tax-exempt, it contributes to the cost of 
government. 

(e) After meeting all these expenses, the 
surplus remaining may be used to purchase 
and retire honds or other indebtedness of 
the electric system before maturity. If not 
so used, the surplus must serve as a basis 
for reduction or elimination of surcharges to 
consumers and thereafter for the reduction 
of rates. Tupelo, Miss., the first municipality 
to distribute Tennessee Valley Authority 
power, has already been able to reduce resi- 
dential and commercial rate schedules below 
the basic Tennessee Valley Authority levels. 

The city also agreed in the contract to 
administer the electric system as a separate 
department, maintaining its funds separately, 
and not mingling funds or accounts with 
those of any other municipal operation. In 
common with other municipalities using 
Tennessee Valley Authority power, the Mem- 
phis system keeps its books in accordance 
with a uniform system prescribed by the 
Federal Power Commission. It makes peri- 
odic reports to Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and financial statements and statistics on 
operations are published annually by the 
Authority for the benefit of other govern- 
mental agencies and the public. 

When the Tennessee Valley Authority rates 
were established, they were the subject of 
wide criticism. It was claimed that they 
were uneconomic and insufficient to cover all 
the expenses of distributing electricity. 
However, the experience of municipalities in 
distributing electricity at low rates during 
the past few years has proved beyond doubt 
that these rates do work. 

At the close of the 1940 fiscal year, 74 
municipalities vere purchasing and dis- 
tributing Tennessee Valley Authority power. 
The combined financial statements of the 
four largest municipalities, including the 
city of Memphis, showed a net income or 
surplus of more than $2,750,000 from gross 
revenues of $13,656,000, after meeting all ex- 
penses as well as $1,169,000 in tax equivalents, 
$1,185,000 for depreciation, and $1,194,000 
for interest. The smaller municipalities re- 
ported a combined net income of $1,160,000 
out of gross revenues of $5,583,000. 

The soundness of municipal acquisition of 
public utilities in Memphis, which involved 
@ purchase price of $15,250,000, is indicated 
by the fact that the city was able to sell 
bonds to finance the purchase at an interest 
rate of only 2.19 percent. Memphis issued 
general obligation bonds, backed by the credit 
of the municipality, but other municipalities, 
which financed similar purchases by issuing 





energy purchases cf the Memphis 
ing the 2 years it has been in full operation: 
Kilowatt-hours 
Period: purchased 
July 19390___................-37, 165, 000 
Genwi 9000 2 ost 28, 394, 000 
SE I paid ccrpneiiiniabenint cna 28, 915, 000 
January 1941 ...... Adie ~~ 32, 809, 000 
June 1941_....... thee aes pastes 36, 728, 000 


ity, the general upward trend of electricity 
consumption is evident. 

The financial progress of the system has 
likewise been highly satisfactory. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, the Memphis 
electric system had gross revenues of 4,303,- 
800. After paying all operating expenses, in- 
cluding. $314,900 in taxes, $356,000 in in- 
terest, and providing for depreciation in the 
amount of $400,000, operations for the year 
yielded a net income of $954,049. The in- 
come statement for the year ending June 30, 
1941, indicates that the system is enjoying 
increasing success. Gross revenues aggre- 
gated $4,914,724, while net inccme, after 
meeting all expenses, totaled $1,086,052. For 
those especially interested, an income state- 
ment for the Memphis system covering the 
latest 12 months is attached. 

Thus, it is clear that, if a municipally 
owned electric distribution system is estab- 
lished on a sound financial basis, is efficiently 
managed, and has. the cocperation of its 
owner-customers, its success far exceeds pri- 
vate ownership and operation under regula- 
tory bodies as in the past. Almost without 
exception, regulation has worked so bédily in 
the United States that it may be said to 
have broken down completely. Because the 
private utilities had access to the courts when 
the decisions of public service commissioners 
were unacceptable to the companies, long 
and futile litigations generally resulted in a 
denial of justice, all of which meant that the 
rates charged represented the companies’ con- 
ception of what the traffic would bear. With 
a municipally owned public utility, the situ- 
ation is the reverse. The owners themselves 
control the rate structure by the volume of 
electricity purchased, and regulate the op- 
eration of the institution by the actual selec- 
tion of those who are to be held responsible 
for the success of the public’s business. It 
is unnecessary now in Memphis to submit 
questions of policy and many of the every- 
day problems of operation to the New York 
headquarters of a public utility holding com- 
pany. 

We have the benefit of the judgment and 
experience of Tennessee Valley Authority in 
the administration and operation of the 
Memphis electric distribution system, but the 
Authority entrusts to the municipality the 
responsibility for the development of all pos- 
sible economies in the distribution of elec- 
tricity. It is not amiss to state that the 
added responsibility of operating an essen- 
tial public service has had the effect of de- 
veloping tremendous local pride, as well as 
the stimulus to best results in every respect. 

As to the financial success of Tennessee 
Valley Authority power distribution generally, 
I would like to quote the words of one of the 
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ore Hon. David E. Lilienthal, inasmuch 
speaks with authority, and his state- 
cover the field correctly and ade- 
tely: 


one four largest cities distributing Ten- 
Valley Authority power are, of course, 
om 
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Nashville, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
During the last year, 1940, the citizens 
these cities earned a net income of 

and provided nearly $1,100,000 in 
oe that year the citizens of 
fete Barer Be oog $5,500,000 


ne 


paid in by the rate payer. The taxes pro- 
vided by each of these cities were the same in 
amount as the total that the properties under 
private ownership had previously paid. 

phis earned a net income of $954,049 
which with accrued miscellaneous profits 
totaled $1,119,000 after paying operating ex- 
penses, taxes, a large item for depreciation, 
interest on bonds, and every other cost. The 
city of Nashville earned a net income of $818,- 
000. Chattanooga showed a profit of $463,700 
for the year and Knoxville, which has owned 
its system for a longer period than the other 
cities, about 2 years, earned a net income of 
$392,000. 

“These profits by these cities will be used 
for the continued benefit of the owners of the 
systems, the men and women of these 
cities. It should be nized that many 
of these systems face a great task of rehabil- 
itation and improvement. Large sums must 
be spent to convert these old systems to the 
capacity and dependability required by the 
enlarged business. It is perfectly evident 
that in the future, after plowing back earn- 
ings into the property for these needed im- 
provements and retiring debt, these cities 
will be in a position further to reduce rates 
even below the Tennessee Valley Authority 
level. Two Tennessee Valley Authority con- 
tractors have already done so and others un- 
doubtedly will follow in due course. 

“Excellent as are the results of the large 
cities’ operations, they are almost matched 
by the medium-sized and small cities. The 
figures show that, excluding the four largest 
cities, the operations of the remaining cities 
in the various States taken together pro- 
duced a net income last year of $1,160,000, or 
21.2 percent of every dollar paid in for elec- 
tricity. This is about the same percent as 
for the four largest cities. 

“And then when you turn to the small 
cities you find an equally encouraging result. 
Take the 8 communities that have consumers 
of about 1,000 each. This is the size of com- 
munity that utility experts have told me 
many times is far too small for successful 
operation as an economic proposition. Let’s 
take a look at the results. After covering all 
costs, including taxes and depreciation, dur- 
ing the past year these 8 small cities earned a 
return of 13.6 percent on their investment. 
Two of these cities earned over 21 percent 
return, and the lowest return in the group 
was 7%4 percent. So you can see it is not 
only the large cities that are prospering in 
these operations. 

“The cooperative organizations stand in a 
somewhat different situation. Many of them 
have been built from the ground up. They 
are operating in rural areas, where to a large 
extent no electricity has heretofore been 
available. Very few of us believed that any 
of these cooperatives could perform the 
financial miracle of immediately becoming 
self-supporting. We all felt confident that, 
given 3 or 4 years, every One of them would 
be in the black and would stay in the black. 
Our expectations have been exceeded by the 
results. The cooperatives as a group last 
year earned a net income. In other words, 
paid their operating expenses, their depre- 
ciation, taxes, and interest, and had $111,664 
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Some of these cooperatives are | Memphis, Tenn., city electric system income 


remaining. 

not yet in the black, but they are moving in 
that direction. With excellence of manage- 
ment and cooperation all around, I believe 
that within a reasonable period we will be 
able to say that the cooperatives in the 
T. V. A. power system are all 100 percent on a 
sound, self-supporting, and earning basis. 
Since the use of cooperative associations for 
widespread farm electrification began in the 
Tennessee Valley with the creation of the Al- 
corn County Association in 1934, the valley is 
especially happy to note these results and to 
eee, spread of this device all over the 
an has 

Finally, the power program of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority constitutes the first 
large-scale American demonstration on 
which the country can pass judgment; and 
the record made in the operation of the elec- 
tric distribution system by the Memphis 
light, gas, and water division is the best 
evidence of the fundamental soundness of 
the principle of municipal ownership of es- 
sential public utilities. Memphis is the 
largest city in the United States owning its 
electric, natural gas, and water systems. 
The bonds of the municipality have AA rating 
in the money marts of America. The city 
operates well within its budget, with a sub- 
stantial surplus in the treasury at the end of 
each fiscal year, with ample sinking funds for 
the retirement of its funded debt, and with 
an esprit de corps which has enabled the 
municipality to be recognized as the health- 
iest, the safest, and the best city in its popu- 
lation class in the Nation. 

Moreover, while the financial success of 
Tennessee Valley Authority power distribu- 
tion in Memphis has been outstanding, pro- 
motion of human and community well-being 
is an added public benefit which cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. There is not 
an area in the United States comparable in 
size and diversity in which the people have 
so generally and widely made use of the me- 
chanical aids to human conservation, such as 
electric appliances, as in the Tennessee Val- 
ley. In Memphis, the growth in the number 
of homes that have electricity is unprece- 
dented, and cheap electric power, furnished 
in large quantities and at fair rates, has 
served to create new enterprises and to 
speed up industrial production, thereby in- 
creasing the opportunity of people to make 
a living. 

Permit me to conclude on the theme ex- 
pressed at the beginning of this paper. The 
safety of the American Republic, in the final 
analysis, rests on the soundness of the gov- 
ernments in municipalities and similar units. 
Like an edifice whose strength depends ma- 
terially upon the footings next to the earth, 
the structure of a nation will last only so long 
as government at the base is wise and honest 
and efficient. The vast majority of the peo- 
ple come in contact only with local govern- 
ments, and their confidence in government 
as a whole depends largely upon the char- 
acter and integrity of the governmental in- 
stitutions which they see and feel and un- 
derstand. If the public officials whom they 
elect, and work with day by day, exerc‘se that 
high degree of efficiency which can be dem- 
onstrated most vividly by the wisdom of the 
city of Memphis in making available to its 
people essential public utility services such 
as the procurement and distribution of cheap 
electricity through the contract with the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the people will 
not wish to change their form of government 
at the top, and democracy will continue to 
thrive in America. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority enterprise is a conception of democ- 
racy. What has been done so efficiently and 
effectively to make it function is one of the 
finest demonstrations that can be offered the 
world as convincing proof that American 
democracy can and does work. 


statement, 12 months ended June 30, 1941 
Operating revenues: 


Residential sales._........ $1, 588, 617. 89 
Commercial—small ...... 1,042, 823. 64 
Commercial—large....... 1, 686, 046. 75 
Street lighting.......... o 214, 137.13 
Other sales energy....... 302, 788. 56 


Other revenues.......... 80, 310. 20 


TORE inciccannamnnnen, 4 O18, 726. 47 














Operating revenue deductions: 
Purchased power....... - 1,501, 653.75 
Distribution expense._... 551, 754. 64 
Consumers’ accounting... 150, 236. $1 
Sales promotion.__..-... 60, 091. 93 

Administrative and gen- 
Casaeles dicta cond 198, 983. 12 
~ Total expenses_....... 2, 462, 720. 35 
Depreciation.—.......... en 637, 268. 42 
Taxes or equivalents..... 317, 829. 40 

Total revenue deduc- 

Re ii nticned 8, 417, 818.17 
Operating income.__......... 1, 496, 906. 30 
Giese these (ned) . zi essa 

Gross income.......... 1, 496, 906. 30 
Income deductions 
Bond intérest........... 412, 402. 50 
Amortization of premium 
on debt (credit) ....... —1, 548. 85 
PUN dks soakase 410, 853, 65 
Net income..... ----- 1,086, 052. 65 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the address delivered by me 
on the occasion of the dinner of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party at the Hotel cu 
Pont, Wilmington, Del., October 5, 1941. 
The title of the address was “America’s 
First Line of Defense.” 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Madam Chairman, distinguished guests, 
and members of the National Woman's Party, 
I consider it a great privilege to visit with 
you women. Why? First, because you are 
the mothers and sisters and sweethearts of 
men. Behind every great man is the en- 
nobling influence of some woman who carves 
out history, using man as the sculptor. 

Secondly, you are thinkers. You use the 
greatest invention of all—the mind that tho 
Master Inventor gave you. With it you see 
that first things come first and that real 
values are things of the mind. You know 
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that, after all, they are the only treasures that 
will cross the River of Death. 

We are living in perilous days, but it is my 
hope that they can also be made glorious by 
constructive achievement. “These are the 
days that try men’s souls.” Dynamic days! 
Days of great explorations—adventure in get- 
ting acquainted with self, with duty to God 
and man. 

Each of us is called to a position of leader- 
ship, for there are those in church and lodge, 
in vocation and avocation everywhere we go 
who will look to us for guidance and direc- 
tion. The level head, the sensible approach, 
the poised mind and perspective of soul and 
heart—all are needed now. 

This is particularly true of you mothers 
of men, daughters of men, sisters and wives 
of men. This is, as you know, no time to 
lean back and rest on the oars. As I look 
into your eyes, I know you are awake to the 
responsibility of living in this stupendously 
challenging age. But you are not afraid. 
You are not smug and complacent. You are 
awake. 

Lincoln has said that behind every man 
stands a great woman. Certainly among the 
elements of greatness, is that of being awake 
to the realities of a situation, awake to the 
call of the day you are living in, awake to 
the privileges and the obligations of the 
present. 

Yes, this is a day to try men’s souls. This 
statement means it is the day when we shall 
realize the stuff of which we are made. Are 
we merely creatures of emotion, or are we 
crcatures of reason, of foresight, of vision? 

This is the day when we must separate 
the dross from the pure gold—finding again 
the inherent value of the ancient virtues of 
thrift, of industry, of honesty; realizing (in- 
dividually and as a nation) fully the value of 
freedom of worship, freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech; recognizing completely 
that in trying periods men and women can 
live gloriously because, then, they are in 
action—the action of free men, seeking more 
light, a broader horizon, a larger view. 

We know now that the great values of life, 
which have cost thousands of years of human 
endeavor and sacrifice, can only be main- 
tained and retained by the vigilance and 
integrity of those of us who have inherited 
these great values. 

Thirdly, I am proud to be here today be- 
cause of the profound regard I have always 
held for any group which represents the 
American woman—and the American woman 
is the most spectacular phenomenon of the 
world today. Dictators who hold the des- 
tinies of nations in the palms of their hands 
will long have been forgotten when the 
American woman is still a vital factor in the 
development of the race. 

To begin with, the American woman owns 
America. She owns three-fourths of the 
wealth of this great land. She holds down 
one-fourth of all the jobs in this country. 
She is the beneficiary of 80 percent of the 
Nation’s life insurance. Fifty percent of the 
50,000,000 corporation stockholders in Amer- 
ica are women. You ladies control 85 per- 
cent of the Nation’s buying power, and you 
assist with another 10 percent. You are a 
potent factor in the gloomy canyons of Wall 
Street. 

We talk of war and peace, of plenty and 
privation, of spending and economy. We do 
well when we talk of these things to the 
women of America. We would do well if we 
were to print our message in bold-face, 4-inch 
type in screamer headlines on double-page 
spreads, so that every 60 minutes every great 
rotary press in the land would pant out 
another hundred thousand papers to be de- 
livered to the American women, who stand 
in the doorway of 30,000,000 American homes, 
You women are destiny makers. 


old colony—in the old colonial New England 
and in the middle colonies—and women like 
ae Pitcher did their part in the Revolu- 
jon. 

In 1790 women traveled the famous wil- 
derness road from North Carolina and south 


pioneer women who traveled along wild 
mountain paths on horseback. American 
women descended the Ohio River from Pitts- 
burgh or Wheeling on rafts. 

After the Treaty of Ghent thousands of 
them traveled toward the fertile region of the 
trans-Alleghenys and thousands more mi- 
grated east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Tennessee. 

The American woman moved west from 
the Carolinas and from Georgia to the cot- 
ton and rice fields in Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana. Some of them riding in heavy 
wagons, crossed the Mississippi River into the 
territory of the Louisiana Purchase. As early 
as 1806, American women crossed the south- 
ern pass of the Rockies on the Oregon Road. 

It is small wonder, with these hardships 
behind them, that on May 24, 1844, an 
American woman should dictate as the first 
message to be sent over a telegraph instru- 
ment the passage from Numbers 23, “What 
hath God wrought?” 

Just a little over two decades ago the Amer- 
ican woman secured, through the nineteenth 
amendment, the privilege of the franchise. 

For 21 years the American woman has be- 
come accustomed to the tools of democracy. 
Through the influence of the American wom- 
an for the forces of progress, for individual 
and civic morality, for education, for reli- 
gion, for the great American freedoms—these 
causes have prospered. 

After 1865 we know that women began to 
enter into a great many fields of industry, 
public life, and business which had previ- 
ously been limited to men. We know that 
during this period the so-called emancipa- 
tion of women was accelerated and ever since 
that period the American woman has con- 
tinued to exert an ever-increasing influence 
on the pattern of American life. 

I believe that today the American woman 
is confronted with the greatest challenge in 
our history. 

To begin with, the American woman can 
give strength and vitality to the front line 
of our American defenses. The first line of 
American defense has always been—and will 
always be—found in the hearts and minds 
of our people. So long as that line of de- 
fense stands unbroken, just so long are our 
American institutions, American freedoms, 
American homes, and American ideals secure. 

American women today can do a great deal 
to mold morale. Civilian morale is a vital 
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part of national defense. Women through- 
out the coun can bolster that morale. 
They can do so, of all, by an educational 
campaign which reaffirms our belief in 


American institutions and American ideals; 
a campaign which seeks in the simplest lan- 
clear 


wish to state that I believe that there is room 
for disagreements on these policies as long 
as there is a unity in our objectives. 

In other words, we must not seek to dis- 
credit the motives of those whose conclu- 
sions on foreign policy do not coincide with 
ours. I myself have, in several instances, 
sharply disagreed with certain administra- 
tion policies, but while I disagree with these 
policies I refuse to attribute those policies 
to base or ignoble motives. 

There is room for only one motive for all 
of us in America. That motive must be the 
preservation of our institutions, of our ideals, 
and of our freedoms. We may disagree as 
to the best method of preserving these insti- 
tutions, these ideals, and these freedoms, 
but we must never differ as to the funda- 
mental necessity for retaining them. Our 
problem is a problem common to all of us, 
Our hopes, our ideals, and our freedoms are 
common freedoms, and we have a common 
stake in them. 

One of the most effective weapons which 
Hitler could have in the United States is the 
weapon of a people divided. By that I do 
not refer to a people divided in a rational, 
orderly manner on a matter of policy. I refer 
to a people torn by dissension created by class 
hatred and a refusal to accept the sincerity 
of those whose views do not coincide with 
their own. 

We know that in totalitarian countries 
there is a complete unanimity of opinion, 
not only on objective but on policy. That 
unanimity is achieved not through orderly 
democratic methods but by the ruthless iron 
hand of a dictator who tolerates no criticism 
and brooks no opposition. 

In this land we have a decent, orderly, and 
legal procedure for formulating our policies. 
Behind this formulation is the kinship which 
comes from common problems and common 
ideals. 

I submit that in these days it is all im- 
portant: 

First. That Government determines its 
policies through the orderly constitutional 
methods. 

Second. That since we are a republic, each 
division of Government performs those func- 
tions which rightfully belong to it. That 
means that the judicial branch of Govern- 
ment has its functions, that the legislative 
branch has its functions, and the executive 
branch has its functions. 

It is all important in these trying times, 
particularly that the judicial branch shall 
not seek to legislate and the executive branch 
shall not seek to legislate through the rulings 
of its administrative agencies. 

Above all, it is important that the conduct 
of our foreign policy be carried cut in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Constitution, 
whch gives to the Chief Executive certain 
definite plenary powers in foreign policy and 
which leaves a broad field in foreign policy 
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which must be retained by the Icgislative 


branch vane its legitimate 
eee ae psychological front—the home 
—s you please—the national morale, 


must “aanehead as an invulnerable 
he eee aes attacks of any foreign 

It must, moreover, re- 
een k against any efforts in this 
country to ie lies agatent clita or creed 


We frequently hear the phrase, “We are 
already in the war.” I refuse to accept this 
defeatist philosophy, but I do recognize that 
in one sense at least we are participating in a 
war of ideologies. 

These conflicting ideologies have subjected 
us to a propaganda blitzkrieg and to de- 
termined efforts by agitators‘of every con- 
ceivable type and description to create dis- 
sension in our land. 

On this home front—in this front line of 
American defense—the American woman can 
assume a commanding role. Today propa- 
ganda is being employed for both political 
and military purposes with complete ruth- 
lessness by the totalitarian powers. 

It is possible today to wage a “psychology 
war.” We have seen in Europe the example 
of: nations which have gone down to defeat 
because their psychological defenses were 
battered down before any military attack was 
attempted. Our problem today is to main- 
tain our morale and our psychological front 
intact against the skillfully coordinated at- 
tacks of those who would seek to destroy our 
American institutions. 

Secretary of War Stimson is quoted as once 
having said: “Morale is one and indivisible.” 
Morale is just that, but it is also an intricate 
' part of our pattern of human behavior. 

If we permit ourselves in this land to 
become divided through internal hates, 
bickerings, dissension, rancor, and intoler- 
ance, we have then sown the seeds of distrust 
and disunion. 

The American woman today can make a 
great contribution if she seeks first of all to 
become thoroughly informed and completely 
advised as to all of the factors which affect 
our foreign policy today. This is no time for 
indifference back home to the affairs of gov- 
ernment. The affairs of government today 
call for an intelligent understanding of each 
of the great public issues being discussed 
today. It calls for a campaign of education 
so that each of us fully realize the obliga- 
tions not only of each of the various branches 
of government, but the obligations and the 
rights which come to every American citizen 
as his heritage. 

Too long have we been concerned primarily 
with the rights of the individual. It is 
proper that we should hold those rights very 
dear. They are infinitely precious and we 
must do everything to retain them. That 
means that we must be preoccupied not only 
with rights but with obligations, and today 
as never before it is necessary for us to meet 
our obligations. 

That may call for sacrifice. It may in 
some instances call for hardship, but above 
all it calls for a united people, an informed 
people, making its decisions in the orderly 
Way prescribed by our form of government 
without rancor and without hate. 

That is a broad outline of the challenge 
which confronts the American people today. 
I have every faith that the American people 
will meet this challenge, and I have every 
faith that the American woman will be a 
vital and determining factor in effecting the 
highest possible degree of morale and in 
making the home front impervious to any 
assault. 

In that hope and in that faith I conclude. 


\._ ANew Order After the War 
| 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF 
OHIO, BEFORE OHIO STATE BAR ASSO- 
CIATION 





Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Tart] before the Ohio State Bar As- 
sociation on October 24, in Toledo, Ohio, 
raising the question as to whether there 
will be a new order after the war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow members of the Ohio bar, it is a 
real pleasure to come back to Ohio from the 
hectic excitement of Washington, and even 
more of a pleasure to talk to lawyers who 
think in terms of facts and logic instead of 
in terms of publicity and Gallup polls. Of 
course, the country is absorbed in the prob- 
lems of foreign policy, but I intend to talk 
this afternoon on a different subject, which 
I believe to be at least as important to the 
future welfare of this country. Like every 
other issue, except foreign policy, it has been 
totally obscured by the war in Europe and 
the tremendous defense effort we are making 
in this country. 

All of that effort is being directed toward 
the preservation of various kinds of democ- 
racy in other countries. We should be at 
least as much concerned about the preserva- 
tion of the American kind of democracy in 
the United States. In the history of the 
world many more democracies have been de- 
stroyed by forces within their own boundaries 
than by aggressors from without. No de- 
mocracy automatically preserves itself. Only 
by constant vigilance and public interest and 
public discussion can we maintain a system 
natural and strong in a New England town, 
but necessarily artificial when applied to 
130,000,000 people. 


1. WHAT AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IS 


The American system is not just an acci- 
dent. It is not even just “democracy,” which 
I suppose ‘is literally “a rule of the people.” 
Technically, I suppose that any system in 
which the people voted every 4 years to vest 
all their powers in a dictator for that period 
would be a democracy, though not likely to 
remain one for long. But American democ- 
racy is much more than a rule by the people. 
Its very basis is the idea of individual free- 
dom. The Declaration of Independence said 
that men had certain unalienable rights 
which could not be taken from them by gov- 
ernment itself, or by any majority of the 
people, no matter how large. Thct principle 
was embodied in the Bill of Rights. 

The founders of the Constitution knew 
that nearly every democracy in the history 
of the world had finally degenerated into a 
tyranny, an empire, or a kingdom. They 
knew that had happened, because gradually 
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all the powers of the government were dele- 
gated by the people to one man or a small 
group of men. Delegated usually in an emer- 
gency, they were never surrendered. For that 
reason they set up a written Constitution to 
be interpreted by independent courts. They 
retained vast powers in the hands of the 
States, and delegated cnly national powers to 
the Federal Government. Even these limited 
powers were divided between the Executive, 
Congress, and the courts; and the courts 
were given the job of protecting individual 
freedom against the powers of government. 
As Dr. Franklin came out of the Constitu- 
tional Convention he was asked whether he 
had given them a republic or a kingdom, 
and his reply was, “A republic, if you can 
keep it so.” The limitation of powers was 
intended to keep forever the liberties of a 
republic. 

Under the system established, this country 
in 150 years has gone through the greatest 
expansion, industrial development, and in- 
crease in standard of living which the world 
has ever seen, Individual freedom has been 
preserved until today. The economic corol- 
lary of individual freedom is the individual’s 
right to develop the resources of the country; 
to establish and carry on his Own occupa- 
tion; to acquire and retain material rewards 
for hard work, ingenuity, ability, and genius; 
to save those rewards and invest them in the 
enterprises of others, so that his family might 
enjoy a somewhat better standard of living 
than the families of those who were less 
diligent and thrifty, and so that his children 
might secure a better education, and his 
family a better security after his death. By 
this system we have built up the greatest 
country in the history of the world. We 
have a tremendous plant, thousands of cities 
with millions of buildings from sheds to sky- 
scrapers, a great railroad system, a great 
utility system, thousands of industrial 
plants. Every stick and every stone repre- 
sents money earned by some individual and 
saved and invested to raise his own stand- 
ard of living, and incidentally that of every- 
one else in the United States. Saving and 
investment, hard work and initiative have 
built America. 

In short, cur democracy is based on free- 
dom of the individual, carefully protected 
by the Constitution and by law, as opposed 
to any totalitarian system in which the Gov- 
ernment has arbitrary power over the citi- 
zen’s life, liberty, and business occupation, 
and undertakes to guide progress by bureau- 
cratic inertia. 


2. AMERICAN DEMOCRACY ALREADY IMPAIRED 


This afternoon I wish to point out to you 
the overwhelming danger that this system 
will be destroyed if the people are not 
vigilant to protect it. Some of its basic prin- 
ciples have already been substantially modi- 
fied. We have seen during the past 12 years 
a steady increase in Government regulation 
of business and of the individual, and we 
have seen, through courts which are hardly 
independent of the Executive, a constant 
tendency to increase the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government over the States, and the 
powers of the Executive over the individual. 
We have seen a tremendous increase in Gov- 
ernment spending, largely of borrowed money, 
which has increased Government power and 
activity, without making clear to the people 
the real cost of that power and activity. 
We have seen the threat of bankruptcy and 
inflation. We have seen a constant intrusion 
of the Government even into competitive 
business. We have seen a tax system and a 
control of the capital markets which have 
almost stopped the process of the private 
investment of savings. 

I believe that by 1938 the people had come 
to see that these trends were dangerous. 
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The Congress elected in that year was essen- 
tially an anti-New Deal Congress, which re- 
sisted every effort to extend the power of 
the Government. It became clear that many 
of these theories were those of a smal) group 
in Washington which had no substantial sup- 
port either from the people or from Congress 

Then came the war, and people’s attention 
‘was diverted from these issues. It was Obvi- 
ously impossible to oppose an increase in 
spending or an increase in Government activ- 
ity. For a while everyone was so busy getting 
the defense program started that little atten- 
tion was paid to domestic affairs. But more 
and more it has become apparent to those in 
Washington who are well informed, first, that 
every theory which animated the New Deal in 
its later years is still dominant among the 
economic advisers of the Government and 
among the officials who have power to put 
those theories into effect; and, second, that 
the defense program today is being used to 
create a new order instead of a new deal. 

8. THEORIES DESTRUCTIVE TO DEMOCRACY PERME- 
ATE THE PRESENT ADMINISTRATION 

In the first place, Washington is full of 
propaganda for unlimited Government spend- 
ing and against thrift of every kind. Before 
the Temporary National Economic Commit- 
tee, Mr. Lauchlin Currie, one of the Presi- 
dent’s secretaries, and Prof. Alvin Hansen, 
professor of government, and Mordecai Eze- 
kiel, economic adviser to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, tried to prove that a constant 
increase in the Government debt was essen- 
tial to prosperity. They tried to show that the 
people are saving too much money, and that 
the only way to put it to work is to have the 
Government borrow it and spend it on any- 
thing which is proposed. Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel 
in effect contended that the people should be 
discouraged from saving by promising relief 
and old-age pensions; that if they still in- 
sisted on saving, their savings should be taxed 
away from them; and, finally, that what could 
not be taxed away should be borrowed by the 
Government and spent on other less thrifty 
people who haven’t bothered to save. 

The very essence of the theory is revealed 
by the National Resources Planning Board in 
@ report sent to Congress early this year with 
the highest commendation of the President. 
Advocating a tremendous program of public 
works immediately after the war, and regard- 
less of expense, it says: 

“The barrier that stands between us and 
the attainment of what we have looked on as 
the American standard of living is in part & 
psychological barrier. It is the notion that 
only through a vast national abstinence can 
we provide needed capital improvements or 
public works; that if we wish to provide these 
things we shall have to ‘tighten our belts,’ 
i. e., reduce our standard of living. We have 
too long burdened our thinking with these 
false analogies drawn from a simple economy 
of scarcity.” 

The thinking of the Board is completely 
unburdened. In fact, it is lighter than air. 
The National Resources Planning Board actu- 
ally gloats over the defense program. It says: 

“The decision by the Congress and the 
Executive to do the things required in our 
defense program has set in motion a con- 
nected series of forces which will in time go 
far toward attaining the goal of full employ- 
ment. Given our resources, equipment, tech- 
niques, and skills, only that decision, only 
that courageous implementation of the will 
to do, was required to release the log jam 
of idle plants and idie men.” 

The fact that this courageous implementa- 
tion of the will to do is increase the national 
debt by $15,000,000,000 in a single year is not 
even mentioned by the planners. 

Mr. Leon Henderson has very much the 
same view. Last spring, when I suggested 
that overexpansion of the steel industry 
might increase the depression after the war, 
his reply was that surely the American peo- 
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ple, willing to spend $10,000,000,000 of bor- ; views. Only the elevation of Chief 


% on 
indefinitely spending borrowed money with- 
out finally landing in the bankrup court. 
The defense is essential; it must be 


4. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM IS NOW BEING USED 
TO CREATE A NEW ORDER IN AMERICA 

Any war is dangerous to democracy. Many 
of the safeguards must be 
suspended. Government must take a larger 
part in industrial control and activity, 
There is a complete distortion of economic 
life, a change in the relationship between 
groups of people, abnormal spending or sav- 
ing, artificial conditions which are bound to 
produce dangerous reactions. After every 
war we have had a period of readjustment, 
but heretofore our people’s complete con- 
fidence in the system of American dem 
and the faith of their elected officials have 
in the end restored that system. 

Today, however, the defense program itself 
is being deliberately relied upon to promote 
these theories to a dangerous extent. Power 
is usurped without statutory authority, like 
the present attempt to fix prices without a 
statute, and the effort to control the terms 
of installment sales on the flimsiest statutory 
basis. Yet practically no one enters an ob- 
jection to the steady increase of Executive 
power. Excessive new power is sought in 
every measure submitted to Congress. At the 
same time all of the agencies administering 
the former New Deal emergency spending 
programs continue at full blast, whether they 
have any relation to defense or not. Ex~« 
cepting for the War and Navy Departments, 
only those who sympathize with the idea of 
a@ new order are given positions of responsi- 
bility. 

From the beginning 1 and many others 
have urged that the Government create a 
War Resources Administration, with a single 
head, to boss the job of producing war ma- 
terials. Such an administration has been 
provided for years in the mobilization pian 
approved by the War and Navy Departments. 
It has met with general approval, but ap- 
parently because the President is unwilling to 
delegate to any experienced industrialist the 
necessary power, we still have confusion and 
duplication. 

The last Rosenman reorganization has 
merely added to the confusion by creating 
another board, the Supply, Priorities, and 
Allocations Board, of seven men. The key to 
that plan is that out of the new Board of 
seven, four are advanced thinkers, Messrs. 
Wallace, Henderson, Hopkins, and Hillman. 
Every one of them is inspired with hostility to 
the system of private enterprise. No one of 
them is a businessman. No one of them 
knows anything about the problems of the 
production of war materials. 

Every industry must have a boss, and when 
it comes to appointing that boss he must be 
@ strong partisan of the President. Mr. 
Ickes and the Federal Power Commission are 
disputing the control over electricity. Mr. 
Ickes has been made czar over oil and gas. 
Mr. Henderson controls prices. Mayor La- 
Guardia is head of home defense. Mr. Tug- 
well is sent to represent American ideals in 
Puerto Rico. Take even the Supreme Court. 
Most Presidents have appointed judges of the 
opposition party as well as of their own, but 
the President has appointed seven men, every 
one of them in intimate agreement with his 
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camps, however, show that money has been 
wasted, largely because of the labor policy 
or lack of policy. The recklessness has ex- 
tended to all kinds of incidental activities, 
and increased by the multiplication and 
duplication of bureaus. 

The housing set-up was confusing enough 
before defense. Authority was divided be- 
tween the United States Housing Authority, 
the Farm Security Administration, the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, each with a com- 
plete, independent set-up of officials, experts, 
clerks, and Officers. Today there are 11 dif- 
ferent agencies active in defense housing: 
The United States Housing Authority, the 
Army, the Navy, the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, the Farm Security Administration, 
the T. V. A., the Mutual Ownership Defense 
Housing Division, the Division of Defense 
Housing, the Defense Homes Corporation, and 
several subordinate bureaus. This division of 
authority could only be undertaken by an 
administration wholly reckless with regard 
to expense. 

The Federal Government is plunging into a 
program of building schools and other facili- 
ties in defense areas probably necessary. The 
Public Works Agency—Mr. Carmody—experi- 
enced in W. P. A. and similar activities, 
has distributed 363 of these projects at a total 
cost of $77,000,000. Word is getting around 
among the localities that there is another 
Federal grab bag. Why should the Govern- 
ment build a permanent school building at a 
cost of $150,000 in Coupeville, Wash., because 
of the reopening of Fort Casey with a con- 
tingent of 600 men? 

Why is it necessary to establish a whole col- 
lection of propaganda agencies? The admin- 
istration forced through Congress early this 
year a bill giving a million and a half dollars 
@ year to Mr. Lowell Mellett in the Office of 
Government Information. It was claimed 
that he was to coordinate all the scores of 
smaller publicity and information bureaus in 
the departments. Now we suddenly have it 
announced that there is to be another Office 
of Facts and Figures, also in the Executive 
Office, under the direction of the poet- 
Librarian, Archibald MacLeish. Why can’t we 
save a little money by having one propaganda 
bureau instead of a dozen? 

It is almost impossible to discover and list 
all the hand-outs that are finding their way 
to South America, The Export-Import Bank 
is making loans. Mr. Morgenthau’s stabiliza- 
tion fund has advanced money to Argentina. 
No one knows just what kind of assistance 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s department is giving, 
except that most of it is not meeting with the 
approval of the State Department. Now it 
appears that lend-lease money has been ad- 
vanced to Brazil, Peru, and Bolivia, and is go- 
ing to 15 other South American countries to 
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help preserve their supposedly democratic 
governments. It is proposed to lend 
$60,000,000 to Mexico to help them build 
roads and pay a little money on account to 
the American oil companies whose property 
they confiscated. That means, in effect, that 
are going to assume Mexico’s debt to the 
Under the lend-lease bill we 
seem to be engaged in a kind of international 
W. P. A. with just as little concern about the 
cost as we saw in the heyday of the New Deal. 
6 


ENCOURAGED 


The war inevitably is bringing the Govern- 
ment into fields formerly occupied by private 
enterprise, The Government itself is going 
into business. Of course, there are many 
activities which are solely useful for war 
which no private industry can possibly afford 
to undertake if it wishes to avoid bankruptcy. 
Under the pressure of this argument, the 
Government is constructing many plants 
either adjoining existing industry or inde- 
pendently. When the war is over, the Gov- 
ernment will own aluminum plants and steel 
plants and airplane plants and tank plants. 
When the question arises after the war as to 
what disposition shall be made of them there 
will be many to insist on Government oper- 
ation, just as in the case of Muscle Shoals. 
Mr. Ickes and his friends have a theory that 
there should be a little Government com- 
petition in every business in order to pre- 
vent so-called excessive profits. Of course, 
Government has so many advantages in com- 
petition that the ultimate result of its en- 
trance into any competitive business is to 
stop all further private investment in that 
business and gradually socialize the entire 
industry. 

Perhaps the agency which is taking the 
Government into private business faster than 
any other is the best run of all of them, the 
R. F.C. The Government has gone into the 
banking business on a perfectly tremendous 
scale, and the war has steadily increased both 
the volume of that business and the risky 
character of loans made rather for defense 
purposes than on sound business principles. 
But if the R. F. C. continues to expand after 
the War, the Government can easily absorb 
the whole field of banking. Nothing would 
give so complete a control of all business as 
a Government banking monopoly. 

The control of the S. E. C. over the ex- 
changes and the securities markets has been 
so constricting that there is almost no capi- 
tal market in the United States today. New 
enterprises find it practically impossible to 
finance themselves. In the midst of a tre- 
mendous boom the stock market and the in- 
vestment markets are dead. Progress in the 
United States is dependent, first, on savings, 
and, second, on the investment of those sav- 
ings. Savings have been checked as far as 
taxes and rates of interest and propaganda 
can check them. Now the process of invest- 
ment has been completely discouraged by 
Government action. 


7. PROFITS ARE TO BE CONFISCATED 


Congress necessarily has had to give the 
Government power to order priorities on ma- 
terial, and it is my personal belief that we 
must grant someone power to fix prices, at 
least on basic materials, if we hope to have 
any restraint on the rapid increase which is 
now going on. But we must realize that 
power over priorities and prices is power to 
ruin any business and confiscate any return 
from business activity. The present price- 
control bill asks far more power than is neces- 
sary, and there seems to be more desire on 
the part of its proponents to limit profits 
than there is to prevent inflation. It gives 
the President unlimited power, and author- 
izes him to delegate it to any person he may 
select—presumably Mr. Leon Henderson. It 
should certainly be administered by a board 
acting with some semblance of judicial feel- 


ing. Those affected should certainly have a 
bona fide hearing. The power should come 
to an end on a date certain, not later than 
July 1, 1943, unless then continued by Con- 
gress, for nothing could so quickly socialize 


the entire productive machinery of the coun-~ 


try as @ permanent policy permitting Gov- 
ernment bureaus to fix wages and prices. 

The fact that the administration officials 
really desire to destroy profits is shown by 
the announcement of Secretary Morgenthau, 
one of its more conservative members, that 
all profits should be limited to 6 percent of 
invested capital. This is a most unwise and 
demagogic proposal, and one which un- 
doubtedly would bring an end to the exist- 
ence of many enterprises. Many businesses, 
especially small businesses, have a small in- 
vested capital. They have succeeded because 
of the ability, ingenuity, and diligence of 
those who operate the business. Perhaps 
they have been profitable because they have 
rendered exceptionally satisfactory service to 
their customers. Perhaps they have devised 
efficient systems of operation which others 
have not yet followed. In strict accordance 
with the American principles of free enter- 
prise, they have been rewarded for their 
ability over and above rewards received by 
lazy, incompetent, or stupid operators in the 
same line of business. If we allow only a 
6-percent return on invested capital, then 
many businesses are not going to be able to 
earn any profits whatever. 

Furthermore, corporations are only groups 
of stockholders who have invested their 
money, often on an earnings basis. In fact, 
prices of stocks are seldom related very 
closely to invested capital. Stockholders of 
this kind would not receive 6 percent on 
capital they have invested, but perhaps only 
1 or 2 percent. Then most companies are 
not in a position to distribute all their earn- 
ings, and even what they distribute is sub- 
ject to a greatly increased individual income 
tax. Many New Dealers have been inspired 
for a long time with the theory that profits 
are wicked and represent a form of extor- 
tion from the public: They can’t seem to 
see that most profits represent the savings 
in operation which are effected by ability, 
ingenuity, and diligence. 

A rule like that of Mr. Morgenthau’s will 
result in greatly decreased business activity 
and more unemployment. If the price-con- 
trol bill is administered in the same spirit, 
it also can choke the entire system on which 
progress depends. If we don’t fix wages— 
and we probably cannot do so, and then 
wages increase, prices ought to be increased 
correspondingly. There are few companies 
and even fewer industries that can absorb 
wage increases without some increase in the 
price of their products. But if all profits are 
confiscated, there will remain neither initia- 
tive, nor thrift, nor private enterprise. 


8. THERE IS NO REAL EFFORT TO PREVENT 
INFLATION 

Nearly everyone today recognizes the dan- 
ger of inflation. Secretary Morgenthau 
warns us of its imminence. Yet so strong 
are the spending forces in the administra- 
tion that even this danger does not check 
their continuation and their growth. The 
price-control bill is not pressed vigorously, 
and even if it becomes effective, it will be 
utterly futile unless supported by many 
other policies of the Government. But the 
actions of the administration today belie the 
warning of Mr. Morgenthau. The farm pol- 
icy is still directed toward raising the frice 
of farm products even above parity. Money 
is still being distributed at the rate of a bil- 
lion dollars a year for farm benefits. The 
New Deal labor policy, aimed at a steady 
forcing up of wage rates, and the unioniza- 
tion of all workmen whether they wish to be 
unionized or not, still inspires those Govern- 
ment bureaus which deal with wages. Near- 
ly every demand for increase in wages has 
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been granted, and no determined effort to 
stabilize wages or prices has been made. 

Nondefense departments continue in un- 
abated activity. The N. Y. A. and the C.C O, 
advertise for boys to join their ranks in 
order that the bureaucratic officials may 
not lose their jobs. W. P. A. is still run- 
ning a work program for a million men and 
has just announced an increase in wages 
in order to make its jobs more attractive. If 
W. P. A. were abolished tomorrow, it would 
only throw back on the States a few addi- 
tional relief cases, which could be handled 
with a Federal subsidy much smaller than 
the billion dollars now being spent. Nothing 
will check inflation faster than the elimina- 
tion of nondefense expenditures and the re- 
duction of the deficit. 

While Mr. Morgenthau preaches against in- 
flation, the President sponsors a great pork- 
barrel bill providing for a billion dollars’ 
worth of Federal works, including the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the Florida ship canal. 
Every day the committee is adding some new 
boondoggling project to get a few additional 
votes behind the pork barrel. Some of these 
projects may have merit, but just at the pres- 
ent moment they cannot b* of any real as- 
sistance to the defense program. They take 
men, money, and materials from the manu- 
facture of war necessities, and they add tre- 
mendously to the deficit and the danger of 
inflation. 

On the ist of last January the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the Federal Reserve Coun- 
cil and all the presidents of the Federal Re- 
serve banks recommended unanimously that 
Congress adopt legislation giving them power 
to increase the reserves of banks so that 
inflation could not come by a tremendous in- 
crease in Federai loans. I introduced a bill 
in March to carry out this recommendation. 
Bank loans today are nearly $%3,000,000,000 
greater than they were 12 months ago, but 
the administration has completely ignored 
the Federal Reserve recommendation. 

At the same time the Federal Reserve 
recommended the repeal of a number of in- 
flationary powers, the power to devalue the 
dollar, the power to issue greenbacks, and 
the power to issue silver certificates in excess 
of the cost of silver. I introduced a bill also 
for this purpose, but the administration has 
blocked every attempt to bring it up in the 
committee. In short, there are a great num- 
ber of pet New Deal policies, and there is 
violent opposition to modifying any one of 
them, no matter how much they conflict with 
the defense program or add to the tremendous 
danger of inflation. Of course, the truth is 
that the Government economists and the 
President himself are still inspired by the 
theory that spending and borrowing are a 
solution of every problem. 

9. A COMPLETE OBSESSION WITH FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
MAKES OUR DANGER GREATER AT HOME 

I do not think that this country has ever 
faced a situation containing more elements 
of danger. People’s attention is entirely di- 
verted by the war. The newspapers devote 
the first five or six pages to nothing but 
news from Europe. The fight against Gov- 
ernment spending and Government regi- 
mentation has become more difficult and 
much harder to bring to the attention of 
the people. The enthusiasts for war are in- 
clined to smear anybody who raises his voice 
against any request for power or money 
which bears the tag of defense. 

It is impossible as a practical matter, ap- 
parently, for those who support the Presi- 
dent’s war policy with enthusiasm to make 
any effective fight against excessive power 
and abuse of that power. They are afraid 
they might embarrass the war policy. Thus 
even Mr. Willkie, in the American magazine, 
after castigating the New Deal for hiding 
behind the subterfuge of trumped-up emer- 
gencies in the past, says that now a real 
emergency has come, and that “the present is 
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the least auspicious for measures that im- 
pede and harass the executive branch. 
* * * Tt is a grave fallacy in my opinion 
to compare any dangers to our liberty 

from excessive executive authority with those 
which menace us from the armed autocracy 
in Europe.” If this attitude of mind pre- 
vails, then long before we have dealt with 
armed autocracy in Europe, our liberty will 
be swamped by excessive Executive authority, 
and we will see here a completely totali- 
tarian government. Already the people seem 
to have a hopeless feeling about speaking out 
their opinions. The number of those who 
vote in the primaries and elections has 
steadily decreased this year. I have met many 
whose attitude is that it is useless to vote 
or engage in controversy because Congress 
has delegated all its power to the Executive, 
and they can’t affect in any way the Execu- 
tive’s action. 

It is not an imaginary danger that our 
whole American system can disappear even 
while the forms of republican government 
remain. It can disappear by the concentra- 
tion of all powers in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, as the powers of the Roman Empire 
were gradually concentrated in one man, who 
legally was only a consul. It can disappear 
by a complete inflation or an overwhelming 
depression which results from that inflation. 
It will make very little difference that our 
system has failed because it was in control 
of those who wished to wreck it. All the 
people will see is that it has failed, and they 
will naturally turn to some other socialistic 
system which promises to put men back to 
work even at a lower standard of living, and 
without freedom. Steady extension of gov- 
ernment power and government cperation 
of business can constantly decrease private 
enterprise and its advantages until the am- 
bition of every man and every woman is to 
get a job from the Government. There is 
enough of that today. This war may go on 
for 2 years, or 5 years, or 10 years. I am 
convinced that this country can crush Hitler 
in the end, but it is hard to see how the dead- 
lock can be broken for a long time to come. 


10. WE CAN ONLY PREVENT THE NEW ORDER BY 
CONSTANT VIGILANCE 


I believe, however, it is not too late to 
avoid a new order of American empire. We 
do not have to abandon every principle of 
American democracy in order to crush Hitler. 
We can demand that the tremendous ex- 
pense be properly financed and paid for now 
when we can afford it, instead of being paid 
for by depression or inflation after the war. 
We can see that every request for power and 
money is limited to the real purposes of the 
defense program We can so draft legislation 
that that power and expense come to an end 
the moment the necessity has passed. We 
can limit the spending on nondefense activ- 
fties, and we can scrutinize more diligently 
the proposed spending on defense. We don’t 
have to turn the lend-lease program into an 
international W. P. A. We can require an 
equal sacrifice from every group in the popu- 
lation, rich and poor, labor and farmer and 
businessman, that no one may profit exces- 
sively and no one may be ruined. I feel con- 
fident that we can succeed, if we will, in our 
battle against totalitarianism at home, be- 
cause the American people are so deeply im- 
bued with the principles of democracy and 
the principles of free enterprise under which 
they have grown up in every city and every 
small town and every farm, that it has be- 
come a part of their nature. But we must 
realize what basic principles are on which 
our loved system depends, what is essential 
and what is not, and we must consciously 
strive, day and night, to prevent an impair- 
ment of those principles. 
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America Comes First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF IHE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS BY DWAIN CLODPELTER, OF 
FORSYTH, MONT. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk by 
Dwain Clodfelter, of Forsyth, Mont., 
which was delivered over station KGHL 
on Monday, October 13, of this year. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am an American. A native-born Ameri- 
can of draft age. Like many another 
American, I am descended from Europeans. 
My ancestors came to this country to gratify 
their desire for religious freedom and to 
escape the compulsory military service of 
Europe, which they, according to the teach- 
ing of their religion, considered to be an 
infringement of personal freedom. They 
came to the United States and became 
American citizens. My ancestors deplored 
the political maneuvering between the 
North and the South which eventually in- 
volved this country in a civil war, and they 
deplored the hates which gave rise to otLer 
wars. Wars between brothers. But even 
though they considered war to be useless 
and futile, they, as patriotic Americans, 
answered President Lincoln’s and other 
Presidents’ calls for volunteers. My ances- 
tors served for the duration of the Civil and 
other American wars and were honorably 
discharged at their conclusion. 

I was recently notified that my draft 
number had been reached. I was instructed 
to report for a physical examination. I 
passed it satisfactorily. I had no depend- 
ents. No cause for deferment. Last week I 
received notice that I was to enter the serv- 
ice of the United States Army on Tuesday, 
October 14. 

I did not believe in war. I do not believe 
in war now. My religion teaches, Thou shalt 
not kill. My religion makes no exceptions as 
to race, color, or creed or accident of birth. 
One man’s life is as sacred as another. My 
mind was made up. I would not enter the 
service of the United States Army. I de- 
cided that I would become a conscientious 
objector, and be sent to one of the camps the 
Government maintains for those whose re- 
ligion does not reconcile itself to military 
service . 

My home is not in Billings, but I had heard 
that there was a chapter of the America First 
Committee in Billings. Because it expounded 
the ideals in which I firmly believe, I joined 
America First. Later 1 came here to Billings 
to secure the committee’s aid to assist me in 
having the draft board establish my status 
as conscientious objector. But did I get it? 
I did not. 

I had heard many comments concerning 
America First. Most of them were favorable. 
But a few said it was an un-American or- 
ganization. But conversations with mem- 
bers of the Billings chapter convinced me 
that it was thoroughly American. I even dis- 





conclusion that I could never be a good 
American citizen should I avoid my term of 
military service. I was told that, and I now 
believe that it is my duty as a patriotic 
American citizen to serve the cause of Amer- 
ican freedom through my personal service 
to the United States. I wa: to}d that America 
First believes in living in accordance with 
the spirit and letter of the law of the United 
States of America. 

I would hate to live in any other country 
in this world. I enjoy my freedom of thought. 
I enjoy my freedom to worship God as I see 
fit. I enjoy my right of free speech. I enjoy 
the freedom of movement which I have here 
in this country. 

I deplore the intolerance which leads peo- 
ple to say things about other people and 
organizations, things that are not only un- 
true but eruel, things that are said thought- 
lessly, about another man just because he 
thinks differently. This country was built 
and made strong because we did not agree; 
the strength of America lies in the fact that 
here in America we have always recognized 
difference of opinion. Intelligent discussion 
has in the long run shown us the right path. 
Whenever we get off the right path we find 
that intolerance has been to blame. 

I want to teil you at this time that the 
organization known as America First means 
just this—America comes first. It was or- 
ganized by Americans, native-born Ameri- 
cans, and while it does not believe in foreign 
wars, it does believe in America first. 

I am reporting for duty with the United 
States Army tomorrow. I am going to be a 
good soldier. I am going to do the best I 
can to show my love for this, the greatest 
country that has ever been. 

Thanks, America. Thanks, America Pirst, 
You helped show me the right path. Uncle 
Sam, here I come. 





Navy Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
SECRETARY KNOX 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a copy of a letter addressed by 
the President to the Secretary of the 
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Navy, Mr. Frank Knox, on October 26, 
1941, in which the President asks for 
unity and pays tribute to former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
oo to be printed in the Recorp, as 
ollows: 


ROOSEVELT ASKS FOR UNITY IN NAVY DAY 
SALUTE 


WASHINGTON, October 26.—On the eve of 
Navy Day, President Roosevelt sent the fol- 
lowing open letter to Secretary of the Navy 
Frank nox: 


“My Dear Mr. Secretary: For the past 19 
years our country has on October 27 honored 
the Navy on the birthday of one of its great- 
est champions—Theodore Roosevelt. This 
year we go further and expand that observ- 
ance to ‘Navy and Total Defense Day,’ a 
change whose significance will be clear to all 
right-thinking Americans. 

“You know and I know that such modifica- 
tion implies no change in spirit from past 
anniversaries. Rather it strengthens that 
spirit in identifying it with the responsibility 
of all of our people for national defense. I 
want to state my deep appreciation as Com- 
mander in Chief, of the thoroughness with 
which the Navy has already measured up to 
its large share in that burden. As it is our 
first line of defense, so is its duty primary in 
any approach to total defense. Ship for ship, 
man for man, I am proud and confident in 
knowing the Navy is ready tc prove to the 
Nation and to the forces of evil its fitness to 
assume that responsibility. 

“As today I add my own salute to that of 
our fellow Americans, I know I can count on 
our Navy to recognize the necessity for its 
close coordination with the Army and our 
millions of civilian defenders. In that spirit 
let the Navy today return the Nations’ salute. 

“Our fleets far out in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, yes, the naval forces that support 
them in our far-flung bases, the magnificent 
air arm of the service, and the night and day 
shifts working in the navy yards to keep our 
two-ocean building program ahead of sched- 
ule—all these various agencies are now highly 
integrated. 

“And so, on this Navy Day of 1941, merged 
with a day consecrated to total defense, I 
ask all Americans to salute the Navy, their 
Navy, in a spirit of self-discipline in. line 
with the historic traditions of the service it- 
self, and to pledge to their Navy a support 
involving willing sacrifice of personal, sec- 
tional, and group interests in order that we 
may remain united and unconquerable. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
% D. RoosEVELT.” 





David Lilienthal, of T. V. A., Addresses 
Convention of the Southwest Valleys 
Association at Little Rock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 
ADDRESS BY DAVID LILIENTHAL 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, David E. 
Lilienthal, Director of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, speaking before the an- 


nual eight-State convention of the 
Southwest Valleys Association at Little 
Rock, Ark., on October 17 made one of 
the most remarkable addresses I have 
yet heard. His subject was The Develop- 


ment of a Region’s Resources. I take 


pleasure in inserting the address in the 
Recorp in full: 


My purpose tonight is to present a report 
on behalf of the Board of Directors of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to you and to 
the 130,000,000 stockholders who own the 
Tennessee Valley Authority—the citizens of 
the United States of America. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate that such a _ report 
should be made at this meeting of the South- 
west Valleys Association. For you have 
gathered here—from Arkansas, Colorado, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—from all parts of the 
great Southwest valleys, because of that very 
same desire to enrich and strengthen a re- 
gion and its people out of which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority itself came int) be- 
ing and that has been its guiding purpose 
ever since. : 

Eight years ago, when the President recom- 
mended and the Congress created the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, just such occasions 
as this meeting tonight were foreshadowed. 
For the T. V. A. was set up as an experiment. 
It was intended that this first regional 
agency should be a proving ground for the 
benefit of the whole Nation. Because of 
that, we who have participated in Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s administration have an 
obligation to respond to invitations such as 
yours, for it is one way to let the country 
know what has been accomplished in these 8 
years in the valley of the Tennessee. Surely 
I need not add that how you conclude to 
meet the problems of your regions is a mat- 
ter wholly for you, for the Congress, and the 
States concerned. As an officer of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority the decisions on 
those matters are, to put it bluntly, none of 
my business. But it is our obligation to 
make available to you our experience in 
Tennessee Valley Authority, as you meet to 
consider the economic problems of your 
respective regions. 

The problems oz the Tennessee Valley re- 
gion are in truth the problems of America, 
In that valley, you see a cross section of Amer- 
ica. There you can see, as in your own region, 
the need for control of water in the streams 
and on the land. Thre you can see, as else- 
where in this country, the wasting away of 
the fertility of the soil and the loss of the 
topsoil itself. There in that valley are vast 
forests and minerals of almost every kind 
awaiting development. In that valley are 
resources that can bring a greater measure of 
prosperity. And most important of all are 
the people of that valley, millions of men, 
women, and children, in many ways typical 
of Americans everywhere, with many of the 
same handicaps, the same limitations, and 
the same infinite potentialities of Americans 
through the length and breadth of the 
country. 

At the very outset, let me emphasize this 
one fact: The results that have been accom- 
plished in the Tennessee Valley have been 
possible because, and only because, of the 
methods that have been used to carry on this 
undertaking. Congress has so fashioned the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that it adminis- 
ters its national functions as a part of the 
soil and life of the region itself, rather than 
something imposed upon the region from an 
office in Washington This decentralized re- 
gional method of getting the job done, we in 
Tennessee Valley Authority call grass-roots 
democracy. And what I shall say to you to- 
night will revolve about those methpds. For 
I want to underline once more the deep con- 
viction of those of us who have administered 
the Tennessee Valley Authority from the out- 
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set that the way of doing the job and the re- 
sults that have been achieved are interde- 
pendent, are absolutely inseparable. I can- 
not say too strongly to you who are concerned 
about the development of the resources of 
your regions that the results in the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority area cannot be under- 
stood unless you hold fast to the vital rela- 
tionship that exists between the form and 
methods of the administration of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the substance of its 
results. 

Some people appear to believe that what 
Tennessee Valley Authority is undertaking is 
wholly novel, never before the responsibility 
of public agencies. I have even heard it said 
that the Authority’s purposes are an innova- 
tion in the long history of our Nation. That 
is a misapprehension. All but a few of the 
varied activities in which the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority has engaged have been under- 
taken by public agencies many times before. 
It is no new thing for the Government to im- 
prove navigation or to control a river’s flood. 
Publicly supported programs of scil conserva- 
tion have been Nation-wide for a long time. 
For decades, electric energy has been gen- 
erated and marketed by Federal agencies. 
Research and investigations have been com- 
mon activities of various departments of the 
Government. Those major activities of Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority have long been 
familiar enterprises for public agencies to 
undertake. And, clearly, the ultimate objec- 
tive of the Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
new. It is simply the purpose of all demo- 
cratic government: to promote the welfare 
and to widen the economic opportunity of all 
citizens. 

And yet it is true that Tennessee Valley 
Authority is breaking new ground. It is a 
report of pioneering that I present tonight. 
In two major and essential characteristics in 
its methods of carrying out these familiar 
functions of government the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is something new under the 
sun. First, the form of organization on a- 
region-wide basis and the wide scope of 
powers conferred upon the corporation by its 
charter are unique. Second, the administra- 
tive methods which the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority charter permits differ from established 
traditions in the administration of Federal 
statutes. These are the respects in which the 
inauguration of Tennessee Valley Authority 
was undertaken as an experiment. It is the 
effects of those two characteristics that I shall 
report tonight. For the success of Tennessee 
Valley Authority and the wisdom of expan- 
sion of its principles must be judged by the 
degree to which that new form and those new 
methods have facilitated the development of 
the area in which the enterprise was 
undertaken. 


THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERISTICS OF A REGIONAL 
AGENCY 


(1) The problems of the region are seen as a 
whole 


For the first time, when T. V. A. was 
created, a Federal agency was empowered and 
directed, within a limited area, to approach 
the problem of developing that region’s re- 
sources as a whole. Definitely that was an 
experiment, for by long custom the Federal 
Government has generally approached the 
treatment of Nation-wide problems in a dif- 
ferent manner. Generally speaking, each 
problem has been segregated from the rest. 
National policies relating to soil, for example, 
have been administered by an agency whose 
obligations have been restricted to agricul- 
tural problems. Water control has been the 
province of other branches of the Federal 
service while mineral resources have been the 
concern of still anothe~ bureau or depart- 
ment. When T. V. A. was established, a 
directly contrary approach was adopted. The 
area of the Authority’s general operations 
was limited to a particular natural region, 
but within this region the duties assigned 
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to this new Government corporation cut 
across the historical boundaries of Federal 
departmental jurisdictions. It was em- 
powered to see the issues of the region as 
one problem. 

To view the problems of the region as a 
single interrelated problem—just what does 
that mean, in concrete terms? A few il- 
lustrations will make it clear. Take the 
dams, for instance. T. V. A. is today the 
largest dam-construction organization in the 
world, has built 7 massive structures and 
has 8 others under construction. And yet 
its effectiveness canMot be measured alone 
by the speed of building or the economy and 
beauty of those structures. T. V. A. must 
meet a further test. You have a right to in- 
quire whether we have promoted policies to 
make that huge national investment con- 
tribute most fully to the public good. Nor 
is T. V. A. solely an agency which generates 
and sells low-cost electric energy, although 
the Authority now owns and operates a utility 
system sixth in size in the United States, 
with revenues at the rate of more than $26,- 
000,000 a year. But the efficient manage- 
ment of that power system is not the measure 
of T. V. A. success. The test is rather 
whether that abundant energy is being sold 
under policies that advance the whole pros- 
perity of the area. Nor is the manufacture 
of a new concentrated fertilizer and the 
promotion of a program of soil conservation 
undertaken as a separate function in T. V.A., 
although 365,000 tons of concentrated 
phosphatic fertilizer have been manufac- 
tured at the T. V.. A. plant at Muscle Shoals 
and applied to 27,000 farms in 26 States of 
this Nation. The test of that program too 
lies in the share it contributes to the total 
development of the area. 

Every plan and every operation in T. V. A. 
is undertaken and must be judged, not 
separately, but in its relation to the whole 
task of raising the income level and expand- 
ing the economic opportunity of a people of 
a region, by the development and use of their 
natural resources. 

No one activity is undertaken without con- 
sideration of its total effect, without an ap- 
praisal of the injury it may cause and the 
benefit it can bring. It is a vastly different 
thing to administer a power program when its 
effects are measured in this way—and that is 
true about a construction program, and ac- 
tivities in soil conservation. The job is not 
done the same way as when each activity is 
separately considered. The results show the 
Gifference in method. 


(2) Decentralizing the administration of cen- 
tralized authority 


The second distinguishing characteristic of 
the T. V. A. is that in this Federal agency de- 
cisions are made in the field, not at the Na- 
tional Capital. For 8 years we have been try- 
ing out in one river valley methods which 
demonstrate how centralized authority can 
be decentralized in its administration. 

The words perhaps are abstractions. But 
the problem is as grave as it is practical. The 
Gecentralized administration of centralized 
authority is not merely a mystical subject to 
be debated endlessly by students of govern- 
ment. It touches the lives of ordinary peo- 
ple—people you meet on the street here in 
Little Rock and in your home communities, 
and everywhere throughout the country. To 
keep government from becoming remote and 
a thing apart, to give people and communities 
the joy and satisfaction of shaping the course 
and sharing in the work of their govern- 
ment—these are the goals of decentralization. 
And such objectives are practical, as practical 
to you and to me as our daily bread, and yet 
as sublime as the oath of allegiance to the 
flag. 

The hazards of “absentee government” 


To find means through which national pro- 
grams can be successful in their local appli- 
cation is a pressing necessity. For we must 
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face the fact that the powers and the re- 
sponsibilities of our central government are 
constantly increasing. The trend is inevi- 
table. Issues once local are now Nation- 
wide in scope and local agencies are power- 
less to cope with them. I believe in a strong 
central government, responsive to the needs 
of its citizens. But in common with many 
others in the Government and in private life 
I do not believe in the central administra- 
tion of all those central powers. All the 
laws enacted in Washington to the 
well-being of citizens throughout the land 
need not be administered from our National 
Capital. When statutes are enacted that 
change the daily life and uproot the settled 
habits of men, those laws must, as far as pos- 
sible, be administered at the grass roots, 
where the men who make and apply each 
regulation can see the effect of their de- 
cisions and learn the lesson of that observa- 
tion. This country is too varied, the tradi- 
tions and the customs of its people are too 
different for general regulations to be suc- 
cessful from coast to coast. No man in Wash- 
ington can fully foresee the impact of his 
several acts when he must decide for Ar- 
kansas and North Dakota, when his rules 
and regulations must apply alike to Florida 
and Maine. 

This country is not only too varied, it is 
too vast for centralized administration to 
be effective. When every recommendation, 
every adaptation of a general policy and 
every requisition must go to Washington for 
consideration and approval, delays pile upon 
delays, and thereby the confidence of its 
citizens upon which a democracy must ulti- 
mately rest is threatened by uncertainty and 
by delay. Day-by-day decisions should be 
made in the field. That is what Congress 
has authorized us to do, and that is what 
we have done in Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Within the National Government there are 
many men of heavj responsibilities who are 
working toward an effective decentralization 
of administration. Their efforts are often 
handicapped by the statutes under which 
they must function, statutes which, unlike 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act, make 
decentralization, except in form, difficult if 
not impossible. 

But there are others who are addicted to 
the habit of highly centralized administra- 
tion in Washington. To them it is alarming 
to suggest that authority should be trans- 
ferred from their more-than-willing hands to 
men in the field and to existing local agen- 
cies and institutions. They profess to see 
chaos resulting. They assert that a fleld 
office, though manned by subordinates who 
have no reai authority, is an adequate sub- 
stitute for genuine decentralization. They 
contend that all national programs must be 
carried out in Washington in order to pre- 
vent provincial irregularities, to guarantee 
coordination between the purposes and pro- 
grams of all Federal enterprises. 

After 8 years’ experience, in our opinion, 
their fears are illusory. T. V. A. is carrying 
out a national program with national funds, 
and its policies are coordinated with the pro- 
grams of other Federal agencies. Broad gen- 
eral policies were laid down by Congress in 
the T. V. A. iaw. Annually, the way these 
policies are being carried out is reported to 
the President, the Congress, and the public; 
and special reports are issued from time to 
time. Annually, sometimes oftener, officials 
of the Budget in the Office of the President 
searchingly review our activities set out in 
Budget estimates to relate them to the na- 
tional picture. These are later examined by 
committees of both Houses and debated on 
the floor of Congress. Members of the T. V. A. 
Board and staff are in frequent conference 
with officials of other Government activities. 
In these ways and in others, the specific pro- 
gram of the T. V. A. is continuously adjusted 
to the general policies of the National Gov- 
ernment. This is as it should be. Every- 





one agrees with that. There should be such 
controls at the Nationai Capital. But here 
is the crux of the issue: The T. V. A. job is not 
run from Washington. After its general pol- 
icies are approved and its projects are au- 
thorized T. V. A. carries out its program in 
the field close to the problems it is trying to 
solve, in’ touch with the communities and 
human beings who will be affected by its de- 
cisions, There, general regulations are 
adapted to fit local conditions; there, mistakes 
are plain and can be swiftly corrected; there, 
opportunities are visible and can be embraced 
before they vanish. Of nearly 30,000 em- 
ployees of T. V. A., oniy 8 are permanently 
located in Wi . All the rest, includ- 
ing the Board of Directors, live, work, and 
face the resuits of their efforts—their suc- 
cesses and failures—in the area they serve. 
The immediacy of their responsibility is real. 
They deal with people—not papers; with con- 
crete things—not merely statistics; with ideas 
= results—not merely recommendations 
a k 

I have said on other occasions, and I should 
like to repeat tonight, that I believe what 
T. V. A. has learned in developing methods 
by which central powers can be decentralized 
in their administration may be a greater 
service in the end to this democracy than all 
the giant dams it builds, than the soil it helps 
to save, or the power it generates. 

As I summarize Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s activities tonight, they will illustrate 
these two major characteristics which dis- 
tinguish this first regional agency. You will 
understand how each activity is modified, 
because the programs are not separately con- 
sidered but are treated as related parts of 
one. And you will see from this statement of 
what we are doing and how we are doing 
it what I mean by a decentralized adminis- 
tration of Federal powers. 


HOW GRASS-ROOTS DEMOCRACY DEVELOPS RE- 
SOURCES OF A REGION 


The rehabilitation of the region’s soil 


The life and welfare of any people begin 
and end with the natural resources avail- 
able to them. Beneath all of the complexity 
of modern trade, industry, finance, and dis- 
tribution are the God-given physical re- 
sources of water, soil, and air. It is these, 
and their complex components, that labor 
and human creativeness cherish and build 
into a civilization. 

The life and well-being of the Tennessee 
Valley and its people rest first of all upon the 
land. No program of regional development 
could offer hope of raising the income level 
unless its efforts are directed to the reha- 
bilitation of this once rich resource, now 
well-nigh exhausted by the burden it has 
borne. The situation is acute in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, but there is little question 
that the soil of America everywhere is threat- 
ened with bankruptcy. And this is why the 
Tennessee Valley Authority experiment in 
fertility restoration has national importance, 

The Tennessee Valley Authority is only one 
of many agencies, public and private, work- 
ing on this problem of soil restoration. The 
Authority, however, had a unique contribu- 
tion to make, for it inherited a huge fac- 
tory at Muscle Shoals, constructed as a war 
measure in 1918 for the production of ni- 
trates for explosives and intended to be used 
for the production of plant food in time of 
peace. In 1933 that plant became a labora- 
tory to create and soon a factory to produce 
the plant food the soil most desperately 
needed, a new and remarkable phosphatic 
fertilizer developed by Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority technicians working with the agen- 
cies of the valley. 

Already the amber crystals the laboratory 
produced have been put to work. They were 
tried out first on sample plots of soil, and 
it was swiftly discovered that the product 
was effective. A better and cheaper plant 
food had been developed to help the farmer 
and to fortify the Nation. But a successful 
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laboratory demonstration was not enough. 
How would this material affect the opera- 
tion 


But the Govern- 


time earn a living for them- 
selves and their families. The heart of the 
problem of soil conservation, therefore, is to 
stimulate and to strengthen the private busi- 
ness of farming, to raise the income of the 
individual farmer so he can afford to follow 
the restoration practices which the welfare of 
the region and the Nation demands. View- 
ing the problem as a whole, and not merely 
as one of fertilizer or of soil erosion, but of 
a valley’s life, it was clear that what was 
needed was to put farming in the black and 
keep it in the black. 

That was the problem Tennessee Valley 
Authority faced in the demonstration of the 
product produced at Muscle Shoals. We be- 
lieve that what has been demonstrated is 
much more than the usefulness of this new 
phosphatic plant food, the most highly con- 
centrated fertilizer ever produced. Tennessee 
Valley Authority has demonstrated in one 
way in which a grass-roots Federal adminis- 
tration can secure the active widespread par- 
ticipation of citizens in a public-activity, 
individually and through existing non- 
Federal organizations. 

This then is how the demonstrations on 
more than 27,000 actusl farms take place. 
In close cooperation with agricultural exten- 
sion services, groups of farmers are called 
together by their county agents, and the fer- 
tilizer demonstration is discussed with them. 
The farmers then select one of their num- 
ber, and he agrees with his neighbors to con- 
duct his farm for a period of years in ac- 
cordance with a new type of farm manage- 
ment, employing this new plant food. The 
farmers walk over their neighbor’s farm and 
set aside parts of the farm for cover crops, 
other sections for wood lots, and select still 
other acres to be continued in corn or cotton 
or other row crops. The farmer agrees that 
if the Tennessee Valley Authority provides the 
plant food from the Muscle Shoals plant he 
will use it only upon soil-saving crops and 
pastures, and that he wili follow farming 
practices recommended to further soil re- 
building. Except for the phosphate and a 
limited amount of technical guidance, the 
farmer and his neighbors do all the work, and 
out of his own pocket he pays for the addi- 
tional material, livestock, and machinery re- 
quired by the adjustment, including freight 
charges on the phosphate. Further, the 
farmer agrees to keep detailed operating and 
financial records, and opens his farm and ac- 
counts to the observation of all the farmers 
in his community. 

Each farm is a kind of schoolroom in which 
the whole neighborhood joins; as many as a 
thousand farmers have studied 10 such 
demonstration units in a single county. They 
watch the results, talk about it among them- 
selves, check the farmer’s books, and usually 
go home and change their own methods, pur- 


chasing the phosphatic fertilizer they need 
from commercial channels. There are today 
more than 27,000 such demonstration farms 
and about 800,000 neighbor participants in 
26 States, for in this case, through the co- 


operation of other agencies, our method and. 


our products have been made available to the 
whole Nation. From studies on the subject 
by several agricultural colleges of the South, 
we can report the economic benefits resulting 
from this program as it has been carried on in 
the Tennessee Valley. From those records it 
is clear that the income of farmers engaged 
in this program has been raised. They are 
buying more of the things on sale at the 
hardware store, the lumberyard, and the de- 
partment store than they did before they 
agreed to follow a new farming practice, and 
markedly more than their neighbors who are 
following the earlier methods. 

The data are not sufficiently complete or 
comprehensive, nor is the period of the dem- 
onstration lengthy enough for anyone to be- 
come dogmatic about results. But the direc- 
tion is clear and the results are heartening. 
All over the Tennessee Valley region you can 
look upon land that 8 years ago was gullied 
and exhausted, declared too far destroyed for 
productive use; now it is restored and helping 
to support farm families. You can go into 
community after community in the region 
and find farmers and farm communities alive 
with energy and hope and renewed faith in 
themselves and their capacity to meet their 
responsibilities to their land and their coun- 

. This program is accomplishing its ob- 
jective: to widen economic opportunity. 

Now, Tennessee Valley Authority could not 
have accomplished so much toward soil res- 
toration in a time so brief if this program of 
fertilizer production and use had been pro- 
moted as an independent enterprise, or had 
it been administered from some remote head- 
quarters. For there were barriers to the suc- 
cess of this program, obstacles that we would 
not have seen clearly if their appearance had 
been reported, however faithfully, from afar. 
Likewise, there were difficulties that could 
not have been solved if Congress had not pro- 
vided that our responsibility should extend 
beyond the production and demonstration of 
plant food to include the total economic 
effects of its use. For Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority the production and application of 
those plant foods was only a beginning. 
Barriers to participation by individual farm- 
ers in the soil-restoring program had to be 
removed. Those obstacles became the sub- 
ject of research by Tennessee Valley Authority 
technicians, who have worked throughout 
these 8 years in close and valued partnership 
with the research institutions already estab- 
lished in the area. 


Research for industrial development of 
regional resources 


As a result of the devoted work of these 
technicians, new types of inexpensive farm 
machinery have been invented, such as a 
small threshing machine for mountain farm- 
ing. Machinery has been developed to proc- 
ess farm products and to make soil-conserving 
farming more profitable, by opening new cash 
markets for crops: a quick-freezing machine, 
for example. Today fruits and berries and 
vegetables can be planted in greatly increased 
amounts and marketed at a fair price because 
of this successful quick-freezing process now 
in use under a licensing agreement by private 
industry and by a farmers’ cooperative. 
Other projects have covered such varied sub- 
jects as the processing of sorghum and flax, 
and the development of new electric methods 
of curing sweetpotatoes. A new type electric 
hay drier costing less than 10 percent of the 
cheapest commercial drier previously avail- 
able has greatly increased the potential profit 
from this crop and encouraged its growing. 
Community refrigerators have been demon- 
strated in order that one obstacle to the intro- 
duction of livestock and dairy products might 
be removed. These inventions, these dem- 
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onstrations, were undertaken to raise the in- 
come of the iridividual farmer, to permit him 
to earn his family’s livelihood and at the same 
time to save the Nation’s soil. 

This does not tell the whole story of their 
benefits, of course, for as the manufacture of 
that newly designed farm machinery and the 
processing of those farm products establishes 
new industries, the economic horizons of our 
region are still further extended. 

These inventions, the results of valley re- 
search, did not Just happen. They are the 
natural product of an agency that works in 
the midst of its problems, that is required to 
see a region as a whole, a single living 
organism. 


Aid to local industries: Cottonseed oil milis 


At the same time T. V. A. has engaged in 
projects specifically undertaken to help local 
industries, when such assistance would con- 
tribute to the development or the conserva- 
tion of the resources of the region. Let me 
illustrate by describing in some detail the 
development of a new pressure cooker for use 
in the production of cottonseed meal and oil. 
This machinery, now manufactured under 
license, has been purchased and is in use in 
13 cotton-oil mills in 6 States of the South, 
including mills at Wilson, Ark., and Oklahoma 
City. Businessmen and the Association of 
the Cottonseed Industry have pronounced it 
@ practical and financial success. The suc- 
cessive steps resulting in the marketing of 
this cooker show, I think, what happens when 
an agency faces the regional problem as one 
problem. It shows, too, the sort of project 
that a Government agency undertakes when 
its job is done in the field. 

There are more than 400 cotton-oil mills 
in the South—an important industry. The 
purchases of cottonseed by these mills and 
the methods of marketing the product exert 
such a strong influence on all who depend 
upon cotton for a livelihood that the fate of 
southern soil fertility cannot be severed from 
the fortunes of the cottonseed-oil industry. 
For it is in the cottonseed meal that the 
three major mineral elements contained in 
commercial fertilizer are to be found—phos- 
phorus, potash, and nitrogen. Every pound 
of cottonseed meal that is sold outside the 
cotton-growing regions siphons off just that 
much essential plant nutrient from the re- 
gion, and compels the southern farmer to 
buy the identical plant food at great cost in 
the form of commercial fertilizer. And ordi- 
narily what the farmer nets from his cotton 
crop is not nearly enough to purchase any- 
thing like the quantities of essential plant 
food which have been exported from his land. 
So, in a vicious spiral, our southern soil de- 
clines in fertility, and the economic oppor- 
tunity of those who depend on the land— 
and that means all of us—inevitably shrinks. 

In the face of such disastrous results, never- 
theless, the genera] practice for a long time 
has been for a large proportion of the cotton- 
seed meal to be marketed outside the South. 
That export of fertility over the last 75 years 
has been one of the major causes of the ex- 
haustion of the soil of the cotton belt, and 
in turn, of low income. If a contrary prac- 
tice can be followed, if this meal can be 
produced and marketed in the South, it can 
be fed to livestock in the area, now that the 
cattle tick has been eradicated. As much 
as 80 percent of the fertilizing value of the 
meal may be returned to the soil from which 
it was drdwn. If that is accomplished, the 
race against soil exhaustion in the South may 
be won. 

And so to improve the chance of profit by 
these hundreds of cotton-oil mills—they are, 
typically, small local industries—is a matter 
of great regional ccncern. If the cotton oil 
extraction business can be put on a paying 
basis in the South, benefits will result not 
only to the industry but to the entire region. 
Two things are required: The introduction of 
livestock in the operation of a larger number 
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of farms and sale of the meal at a price 
southern farmers can pay. While technicians 


oil mills had been operating at a dangerously 
low rate of return for years. One reason was 


that the equipment used in the extraction of 


cottonseed oi] had not been materially im- 
proved for nearly 40 years. New standards of 
efficiency and new designs were needed. If 
the industry was to survive and return to the 
soil the needed plant nutrients, it would have 
to increase its profits and lower its price. 
The problem had been before 
the advent of Tennessee Valley Authority. 
For a number of years, beginning in 1929, 
laboratory research on this problem of im- 
proving cottonseed oil extraction methods 
had gone forward at one of our southern 
universities. The work in the laboratory 
Was on a very modest scale, but it showed 
pretty conclusively that the laboratory proc- 
ess, if fully developed and applied, had great 
practical potentialities. But you cannot de- 
termine costs nor solve practical operating 
difficulties in test tubes alone. And you can- 
not convince businessmen that a new process 
will be profitable and justify private invest- 
ment on the basis of laboratory results alone. 
That is why so much research undertaken by 
public agencies has not been fully utilized by 
private industry. One step is lacking. Pre- 
liminary experiments must be advanced to the 
semicommercial scale before their wide adop- 
tion can be assured. A pilot plant has to be 
constructed and operated. In this case, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, having given 
some assistance to the laboratory work and 
having been convinced that the success of 
the experiments would aid the region, at this 
point joined with the University of Tennessee 
College of Engineering in the work of design- 
ing and building a pressure cottonseed cooker 
at full-plant scale. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. Today the mills are enjoying in- 
creased local sales of cottonseed meal to 
southern farmers, and the land of the South 
is getting back more of the fertility it used 
to send away. 
.. Here then was a typical regional problem 
for industrial research. The results that 
have been reached—the practical, tangible 
results that you can see and weigh and ap- 
praise—were finally achieved through the 
teamwork of scientists, engineers, farmers, 
and businessmen under the leadership of a 
regional development agency. 


Forest resources: New industrial processes 


But to restore the soil alone is not enough 
to build up the balance sheet of a region. 
Forests of the Tennessee Valley are also & 
source of great wealth. Because of de- 
structive cutting, forest fires, and woods 
grazing, the forest resource has been de- 
pleted to about one-tenth of the original 
timber volume. ‘The depletion of that na- 
tional asset presents the same problem as 
the loss of soil fertility More than that, one 
family in every 12 in the valley derives its 
income from employment in woodworking 
industries having an annual pay roll of about 
$25,000,000. The forests support important 
pay rolls, and these we need badly in our 
region. The problem here is to discover 
methods by which an industry can follow 
conservation practices and still make a profit. 
The barriers to forest conservation practices 
must be removed. Good will is not enough. 
The men who run the logging companies have 
no more admiration than the rest of us for 
worthless, cut-over land, and abandoned 
logging towns. 

In the efforts of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to make the forest resources of the 
area still another source of security and 
expanding economic opportunity, two courses 
have been pursued. The first has been a 
job of education—to spread as widely as 
possible information about forestry conserva- 
tion practices through every available 


tree with only 25 percent finally con 
ing to the income of the industry and of 
region. Technical work to improve 
ment and woodworking practices was 
fore indicated. Similarly, a method is 
being developed that will permit the utiliza- 
tion of culls and inferior grades of timber 
in high-grade laminated flooring, the 
being chopped up for use as fuel by the 
farmers who supply the logs. 


Minerals and industrial development 


: 
5 
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nessee Valley is rich in minerals. 

the creation of Tennessee Valley Authority, 
public and private investigations had identi- 
fied and located about 75 different minerals 
in the region. Where profits were fairly 
predictable, private enterprise had already 
financed developments. But these develop- 
ments were concerned with only a few of the 
most valuable minerals, such as coal, iron, 
copper, feldspar, and zinc. There had been 
little study to determine how the less well 
known ores and the deposits of ores which 
are small in quantity, might be processed to 
aid the regional income. 

The deposits of clay, called kaolin, in North 
Carolina, are one example. They have been 
known since Colonial days and worked spo- 
radically for the past 50 years. But no proce 
ess was ever developed for refining the clay 
so that it could successfully compete with 
the imported china clays. To make fine 
china, English kaolins continued to be im- 
ported throughout the years while the North 
Carolina industry languished. Today, how- 
ever, as a result of successful research in a 
Tennessee Valley Authority laboratory sev- 
eral American ceramic plants are able to use 
North Carolina kaolins, and a new industry 
in North Carolina has come into healthy 
being. The war, of course, has accelerated 
the shift from imported materials and made 
the use of local products essential. Recently, 
the Authority’s experts have developed a new 
mica-resin plastic for use as an insulating 
material in small electrical appliances. A 
new process for producing magnesium (a re- 
markable metal, desperately needed for de- 
fense) from olivine, an ore rich in that min- 
eral that abounds in the Southeast, is about 
ready for pilot-plant tests. 

Perhaps the most spectacular success in 
mineral research has been achieved as a re- 
sult of Tennessee Valley Authority’s work in 
the development of a process of producing 
alumina from a widely common clay. The 
development of that process is important to 
the Nation as a whole at this time when the 
drain on the existing supply of high-grade 
bauxite here in Arkansas cannot be accu- 


1The laboratory phase of this development 
had already been done by the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is developing the machinery and 
undertaking the practical pilot-plant demon- 
strations. 
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restoration and of mineral, in- 

cultural research at length. 

ve discussed those activities in some de- 
two reasons. They are not so well 

known as other achievements of Tennessee 


of a regional agency work out in practice. 
They demonstrate the diversification of proj- 
ects a Federal agency is bound to undertake 


jor tranportation and security from flood 


Yet in the same way these activities are 
closely tied to Tennessee Valley Authority's 
far-reaching program of flood control, navi- 
gation, and power through the building of a 
series of huge dams. Much of the research 
I have described would never have been un- 
dertaken had low-cost water transportation 
facilities not been in process of development 
or had cheap power not been available. The 
research would have been just as interesting 
and successful in the laboratory, but there 
would have been scant hope that it could have 
passed the test imposed by Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Industrial research and a navigation 
channel, cheap power, and new forest indus- 
tries, soil restoration, and flood prevention— 
all are tied together in the practical world 
of facts, and so they are inseparable in a 
regional effort to raise the level of prosperity. 

The principle works the other way as well. 
The control of the river and the development 
of electric energy would not bring such rich 
returns if these other activities had been neg- 
lected, if the construction of dams and the 
operation of a power system had been under- 
taken as independent programs, unrelated to 
the rest. 

I should like now, therefore, to summarize 
what the control of the river will contribute 
to the solution of our low-income problem 
and what it will mean to regional prosperity. 

The series of high dams on the Tennessee 
River has created a new water highway 650 
miles in length, extending from Knoxville in 
eastern Tennessee to Paducah Ky., where the 
Tennessee joins the Ohio River. Such a 
channel for the movement of commerce is 
particularly significant in the Tennessee Val- 
ley, where many of the raw materials are 
especially suited to transportation by water. 
There are coal, sand, gravel, phosphate rock, 
marble, building stone, ceramic materials. ce- 
ment materials, limestone, feldspar, iron 
ore—the list could be extended. 

This chart (not printed) indicates the 
growth in the use of the river channel in 
recent years. In the first 8 months of this 
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year 2,200 automobiles to the value of about 
$1,540,000 were barged from Evansville, Ind., 
down the Ohio, and up the Tennessee River to 
Guntersville, Ala., whence they were dis- 
tributed in Alabama and Georgia. This 
movement did not exist at all in the same 
ee of last year. In the same period, grain 

worth approximately $1,765,000 moved by 
barge from central western ports into the 
Tennessee Valley; and the amount moved 
was 124 percent greater than was moved up 
to the same time last year. Petroleum prod- 
ucts, mostly gasoline from Illinois refineries, 
increased 94 percent in tonnage; the value 
of the 33,000,000 gallons moved in the first 
8 months of this year was about $2,025,000. 
In the other direction, pig iron from Alabama 
worth about $235,000 represented an increase 
of 221 percent in tonnage over the same 
period of 1949. Only last month a first ship- 
ment of cotton piece goods from Alabama and 
Georgia moved by truck and barge to Mis- 
souri. The barge part of the shipment took 
about 5 days—which compares quite favor- 
ably with the time that railways require to 
cover the same distance; and the saving from 
the all-rail rates amounted to 15 percent. 
The significance of the movement is that 
only a year ago we were told that cotton man- 
ufacturers would not use waterway transpor- 
tation. 

I call your particular attention—those of 
you who are especially interested in water 
transportation on the improved channels of 
the Southwest—to the use being made of the 
Tennesse? River for articles such as auto- 
mobiles, beverages, baking soda, cotton goods, 
and other high-value products. The signifi- 
cance of this development will be obvious to 
you, I believe. 

Even when this river channel is fully de- 
veloped, the transportation problem will not 
be solved for the Tennessee Valley. The rail 
freight rate structure is a serious barrier. In 
the first months of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority it became apparent that an in- 
tegrated development of the resources of the 
Tennessee Valley region required detailed 
exploration of the effects of the existing 
freight-transportation rate structure. A 
study of that problem was initiated. The 
facts showed that the free flow of commerce 
between the South and other sections of the 
country was being hindered by what appeared 
to be a discriminatory class-rate freight dif- 
ferential between the South and the South- 
west and the North and East, a differential 
unfair to southern business and harmful to 
the whole country. 

A factual report was prepared by T. V. A. 
and submitted to the President, and by the 
President to the Congress. That report is 
known to most of you. The question is now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion which has authority to deal with the 
situation. If a readjustment of class freight 
rates is obtained, together with an increas- 
ingly useful river highway, transportation 
facilities will make incalculable contribution 
to the well-being of all the interior regions 
and the whole Nation. 

The T. V. A.’s concern with interterri- 
torial class rates is still another illustration 
of the way in which a regional agency, to be 
effective, must look at the region as a single 
problem, a “seamless web.” 

A region cannot be secure, its development 
cannot be complete, if it is constantly threat- 
ened with floods and periodically paying the 
frightful toll exacted by water out of control. 
I need not emphasize that point to this gath- 
ering and in this area. I shall only point out 
how T. V. A.’s river development will con- 
tribute to the solution of the great problem 
not only on the Tennessee but also on the 
lower Mississippi. For the Tennessee River, 
which T. V. A.’s completed program will fully 
control, has been one of the principal con- 
tributors to the raging floodwaters of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi. 

We have already seen one demonstration of 
the value of the T. V. A. dams in helping to 
protect the communities on these rivers from 


danger. In 1986 the Norris Dam, T. V. A.’s 
first tributary storage project in the moun- 
tainous section of east Tennessee, was com- 
pleted almost a year ahead of schedule and 
went into operation. This single dam, the 
first unit of a system now approaching com- 


pletion, held back sufficient water during the © 


high-water period of the flood of 1937 to lower 
the crest at Chattanooga, Tenn., by 4 feet 
and the crest at Cairo, Ill., by nearly half a 
foot. Six inches may be as critical in a flood 
as 6 feet. They were then. For at that time 
the waters of the Ohio were above the top 
of the Cairo flood wall, and the city was pro- 
tected only by the emergency construction 
of a mud box on top of the levee. If Norris 
Dam had not held back the waters ready to 
race down the Tennessee to join the crest, a 
mud box on top of the levee would not have 
been enough. The Ohio would have poured 
through Cairo. 

T. V. A. is now building Kentucky Dam, a 
mammoth $105,000,000 project near the 
mouth of the Tennessee River, where it joins 
the Ohio. This dam is so designed that it 
will store more than four and one-half mil- 
lion acre-feet of floodwaters, enough alone to 
reduce major floods on the lower Mississippi 
by 2 feet and, operated together with the 
entire T. V. A. system of dams, to diminish 
the floods a total of 3 feet from Cairo to the 
mouth of the Arkansas and to reduce by 2 
feet flood heights from the Arkansas River 
to the mouth of the Red. 

The benefits to industry and commerce, 
to human beings, when the threat of 
future disastrous floods is removed, are be- 
yond calculation. These benefits are rarely 
translated into their effect on individual en- 
terprises. But the building of the Kentucky 
dam illustrates how much an individual in- 
dustry will save because of T. V. A.’s activi- 
ties in flood control. That dam alone will 
reduce by $10,500,000 the costs of the Illinois 
Central Railroed and two others in the lower 
Mississippi Valley in repair of flood damage 
and the elevation of tracks. 


Eiectric power for regional development 


But safety from flood, adequate and cheap 
facilities for transportation, a prosperous 
agriculture and a fertile soil—all these would 
not be enough to assure a stable and rising 
income level in the Tennessee Valley if low- 
cost power were lacking. For you and I live 
in the age of power. Electricity is the ener- 
gizing force of modern civilization. 

The success of the T. V. A. principles of low 
rates and mass consumption of electricity is a 
familiar story to you all. I shall not repeat 
it tonight.. The effects have been national 
in sccpe. T. V. A. now supplies power at 
wholesale to 114 public distributing agencies, 
all of them locally owned and directed. That 
power is being distributed at T. V. A. rates, 
under conditions set forth in contracts be- 
tween T. V. A. and these local agencies of 
distribution? You know the record of ris- 
ing sales, of increased use, the stimulation to 
the industries supplying electric appliances. 
You know the story of industrial expansion 
and increased employment that have come 
about as the result of the purchase of T. V. A. 
power by many industries, most of them now 
providing material critically needed for our 
defense. The Tennessee Valley region is to- 
day the fastest growing electrometallurgical 
and electrochemical industrial center in the 
United States. 

For your convenience, I have had set out 
on two charts some of the salient facts about 
the T. V. A. power program. The first chart 
(not printed) indicates the growth in out- 
put of electricity from a small beginning when 


*The communities have found these rates 
profitable. I am attaching to these remarks, 
for your proceedings, a table indicating the 
return on investment in the fiscal year 1941 of 
15 representative municipalities, including 
large cities, small cities, and small towns. 
You will see that the profit on investment 
runs from 20.77 percent to 4.76 percent, 
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we were beset by lawsuits, to a production cf 
about 5,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. And the 
present rate of output exceeds that reached 
at the end of the fiscal year. The same chart 
shows the growth in revenues received. 


Power the paying partner of regional 
development 


The second chart (not printed) answers the 
question: How can these development activi- 
ties be paid for? The chart shows that in 
the fiscal year ended last June 30, after paying 
out what it cost to produce the billions of 
kilowatt-hours of power, and disposing of it, 
there was a net income of nearly $7,000,000. 
That surplus over the cost of power (you will 
note that taxes of $1,500,000 were paid) 
would be enough to cover the cost of indus- 
trial research, fertilizer production, forestry, 
navigation, flood control, recreation expendi- 
tures, and all the rest, and still leave a sur- 
plus to the Federal Treasury of $800,000. 
Power, you see, can be made to be the paying 
partner in a regional development program 
that is tied together as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority program is. 

I want to make only one more observation 
about that power program as a result of 8 
years’ experience in its administration. It 
is my firm belief that the benefits of such 
@ program are infinitely greater and the Gov- 
ernment’s investment has been more reward- 
ing because the administration of this power 
system is undertaken, not as an end in itself, 
but as part of an area-wide program to pro- 
mote in all forms the economic well-being 
of the citizens. It is true that one Govern- 
ment agency can build the dams; another can 
operate the power system when the structure 
is completed; and a third can concern itself 
with soil restoration, while a fourth and 
fifth can each be assigned to cope with sepa- 
rate issues as they arise as byproducts of these 
major activities. That is the traditional way. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority experience 
indicates that the unified method is superior. 

In Tennessee Valley Authority we have 
done many things in new ways because of 
the unified approach. Let me illustrate. 
Our engineers design the dams our own con- 
struction forces build. A powerhouse is, of 
course, a part of the completed structure. 
Now, under the Tennessee Valley Authority 
system, the men who are to operate that 
powerhouse and system are in a position to 
aid in their design. There are, I can assure 
you, a@ good many arguments around our 
conference table when the Board must reach 
& major decision on any subject. The chief 
engineer is there with his technicians and 
the manager of power with men from his 
staff. Men whose special responsibility is 
procurement, employment, housing, transpor- 
tation, soil conservation, forestry, public rec- 
reation, and research are joined together in 
ieee They are joined together in the 

ob. 

Conflicts, or apparent conflicts, have inevi- 
tably developed in the use of the water of 
the Tennessee River, just as on almost any 
large stream, especially if it flows through . 
several States. A dam designed and built for 
navigation alone might well increase the 
flood hazard at certain points in the river. 
Dams built and operated for power alone 
might destroy the possibilities of all-year 
navigation or contribute to flood danger. The 
impounding of water creates potential ma- 
laria danger, and the control of malaria by 
certain methods can destroy fish life and 
recreation, or waste water valuable for power 
production. And so it goes. In a river that 
affects seven States and flows through almost 
every kind of terrain conflicts between com- 
munities, States, and various uses were in- 
evitable. But such conflicts have been ad- 
justed and harmonized with almost complete 
success because of the unity of managerial 
policy provided by Congress when it set up 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

And mark this fact: The conflicts in water 
use in the Tennessee watershed were resolved 
not in Washington far from the region and 
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its problems; the important thing is not that 
there are conflicts but that the conflicts were 
resolved where they should be—in the region 
directly affected. 

In the Tennessee Valley Authority a pro- 
gram of dam construction for the promotion 
of navigation, the control of floods, and the 
production of electric energy is not solely the 
concern of engineers. While the engineers 
are drilling to determine foundation condi- 
tions, while designers and draftsmen are busy 
at their special tasks, specialists in other fields 
are surveying the labor supply and exploring 
the problems incident to the relocation of the 
families who must be moved. They are cal- 
culating the methods by which a soil-rebuild- 
ing program can enrich upland farms £0 as to 
provide a substitute for the bottom lands that 
are flooded. They are working out the sched- 
ule of tax readjustment and examining the 
impact on those local industries whose raw 
materials and markets are affected by the 
population change. At the same time they 
are studying the best uses for the additional 
power that will be available for distribution 
when the dams are completed. They are hold- 
ing conferences with all interested public and 
private agencies—and there are many agen- 
cies, public and private, that are concerned 
when a river is changed from a turbulent 
stream and becomes a chain of serene and 
beautiful lakes. Fish and wildlife are af- 
fected. And the slack-water pools in place of 
a turbulent river increase the difficulties of 
malaria control. 

Tennessee Valley Authority must face the 
total effect of this construction program. For 
Tennessee Valley Authority's concern is not 
the dams but the people and the area. It is 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s job to make its 
adverse effects as slight and as brief as pos- 
sible. It is as much its obligation to make 
sure that the rich potential benefits are swiftly 
realized. It is because of this unique ap- 
proach to the regional problems that we make 
available the advice of experts on community 
planning—men who know how to transform 
into a permanent benefit the disaster which 
threatens when a part of the land of a town 
is flooded forever. That is why we have co- 
operated with interested agencies in develop- 
ing an entirely new industry in our vailey— 
the industry of recreation. 


Recreation as a regional resource 


The creation of a series of large lakes opens 
an entirely new field of economic opportunity 
to those citizens and communities who can 
supply appropriate facilities for public recrea- 
tion. These man-made lakes are as beauti- 
ful as any in America. They are ideal for 
pleasure boating—a new recreation in our part 
of the South—for fishing, and hunting. But 
policies had to ke adopted and community 
cooperation encouraged in order that the full 
benefit might be realized. Sound develop- 
ments of recreational facilities to encourage 
the greatest public use are not spontaneous. 
They require training, experience, and work. 
The results of the plans inaugurated before 
the lakes were made are vastly encouraging 
today. Already these attractions have 
brought hundreds of thousands of people to 
the area from all parts of the country, and 
the result in creating new jobs and in ex- 
panding commercial activity has already been 
marked. More than 2,000 boats cruised on 
Norris Lake last summer, and the first annual 
regatta at Guntersville, Ala., brought more 
than 50,000 visitors to this Alabama town, 
now on the shore of one of the most beauti- 
ful lakes in America and a port on a river 
highway. Those boats and that community 
festivity illustrate a new source of income. 
Today the merchants in our area can rely on 
a substantial volume of sales of fishing tackle, 
and there are jobs for guides and game war- 
dens and purveyors of food. The whole econ- 
omy is being lifted as a result of a small addi- 
tional public investment and careful planning 
in advance, an investment and an effort neg- 


ligible in comparison with the return. The 
Tennessee 
advice, 


ness effect of this recreational program within 
that State alone to be about $25,000,000 an- 
nually. That income, that widened opportu- 
nity, has resulted because Tennessee ss 
Authority’s responsibility is not simply to 
construct dams efficiently and economically 
and then to retire proud of a job well done. 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s job is to see tha 
this Government investment is fully used to 
promote the economic opportunities of the 
region as a whole. 

This is the way different programs are co- 
ordinated, not at some far-off headquarters 
but right in the field where the effects can be 
appraised. For these men—these engineers 
and architects, these foresters and agricul- 
turists, these specialists in power opera- 
tions—do not come to our management con- 
ferences armed only by the study of research 
pamphlets and textbooks; nor are they spe- 
cialists sent out from some remote head- 
quarters to advise the men in the field. 
They are the men who do the job. They 
come to the directors’ meetings from the 
very farms, the industries, the communities, 
and people the program will affect. Their 
scientific training, their expert advice, must 
stand up every day by the practical test; 
does it work? They cannot escape the sight 
of their mistakes and inadequacies. Delu- 
sions of omniscience have quick death in 
such a setting. The authority of power gives 
way to the authority of knowledge, the 
“know how.” 

We believe that to survive, this democracy 
must find new forms through which its will 
can be expressed. In this first regional Au- 
thority we have tried out one such new 
fcrm. We offer the result of our demonstra- 
tion. Today as farms and forests and indus- 
tries of the Tennessee Valley are strained to 
the limit to produce for our Nation’s de- 
fense we believe the men and women there 
are facing the future with increased faith 
and hope and confidence because theirs was 
chosen as an area of demonstration for the 
Nation. 


National Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
Record a copy of a speech delivered by 
me at Freeport, Long Island, N. Y., on 
October 18, 1941, on the subject of na- 
tional unity. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We are now engaged in the greatest arma- 
ment program known to history. We are 
gearing our Nation to the maximum pitch of 
production to turn out the implements of 
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defense. We are racing against time in the 
most gigantic undertaking conceivable to the 
mind. 
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ow that, as a democracy, we are exist- 

endly world. Most of Europe, 

and some of Africa, are domi- 

a coalition of dictatorships. Dicta- 

have no regard for the freedoms which 

we know men must possess if they are to rise 
above slavery. 

We know that a man must enjoy freedom 
of conscience, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of assembly if life 

Rob a man of 
those freedoms and you reduce h'm to a vas- 
sal. You take him back to the Dark Ages. 
You turn back the clock of human progress. 
You smother the fount of man’s intellect. 
You sap his initiative. You attack his self- 
respect. You dissipate his moral fiber. You 
create a figure of despair, disillusionment, 
and degradation. 

We take our freedoms for granted. We 
find it hard to believe that they are denied 
elsewhere. It is difficult for us to imagine 
a society in which they do not exist. And 
yet, just across the ever-narrowing Atlantic, 
the exhibits are plentiful. 

There you will find great populations of 
Oppressed people. There you will find men 
who are forbidden the most rudimentary 
liberties. They are denied the right to attend 
the church of their choice. They are told 
to what radio programs they may listen and 
not listen. Their treasured books and papers 
are destroyed if they advocate views out of 
accord with the conqueror. Their savings 
are plundered. Their wordly possessions are 
confiscated. Their families are given no 
choice in shaping their lives and destinies. 
They are forced into labor—into armies, fac- 
tories, work camps, or worse—to do the bid- 
ding of the tyrant. They are told with whom 
they may talk, when they must rise, when 
retire, what and how much they may eat 
and wear. The Gestapo, the storm trooper, 
the censor is everywhere. There is no escape, 
no release, no mercy. The will of the would- 
be world dictator must be obeyed. The only 
alternative is death—and many choose that 
way out. 

This is a sample of the kind of a civiliza- 
tion Adolf Hitler is trying to build. 

Hitler is the one great military menace 
to America today. He despises the processes 
of democracy. He envies our wealth, our 
resources, our power, our progress. He yearns 
for the day when he can fasten about us the 
feudal bonds of nazi-ism. He thirsts for the 
hour when he can capitalize on America’s 
wealth and bring to their knees these proud 
and privileged citizens of nations of freedom. 

There can no longer be a serious doubt of 
his objective. Each time he has embarked 
on @ new conquest, he has announced that, 
once this is accomplished, he will have no 
further territorial ambitions. If two or three 
broken promises label a man untrustworthy, 
how shall we describe this man Hitler? He 
has ravished and occupied some 15 European 
nations and today his military machine seeks 
to subjugate and control Russia—a nation 
larger than all of the continent of North 
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Hitler’s mask is off. He is the 


America. 
supreme prevaricator of history. His word 
is worthless; his method is inhuman; his 
goal is destruction. 

Hitler will yield to only one persuasion— 


that of a superior force. So long 
as he can overcome armed resistance, no 
moral, national, or political considerations 
will thwart his . He has charted his 
mad course for world domination and only 
cold steel will give him pause. 

Do you think for a moment that Hitler is 
overlooking the possibility of a New World 
conquest? Do you think his appetite would 
be satisfied without the juciest plum of all? 

Should we take his word that he has no 
designs on the Western Hemisphere? Can 
we credit this tyrant with peaceful inten- 
tions toward us while he wallows in the blood 
of his defenseless neighbors at home? Can 
we consider the Axis’ military campaigns in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa as no threats to us? 
Can any American citizen be that blind? 

No; I cannot believe that there is any 
room for question about Hitler’s scheme for 
world conquest. Our danger is acute. In 
building our defenses we are in a race against 
time. So long as Britain and Russia resist 
we have time to prepare. We hope, with our 
aid, that that resistance may be prolonged; 
that the Nazi hordes may bog down in the 
vast reaches of the Soviet; that war will not 
come to the Americas. 

We are now giving these resisting nations 
all of the aid we can muster and spare. We 
will give them more and more. Will it be 
sufficient to stop Hitler? The gamble is great. 
The outcome is largely dependent on the 
extent of our contribution. The days ahead 
will be most severe. The reality of the Hitler 
menace to us will become more pronounced. 

I take my stand with our country’s foreign 
policy and with our President. I agree with 
America’s leadership that any force that con- 
tributes to Hitler’s downfall helps us. In so 
doing, I am not for communism, fescism, 
paganism, or any other “ism” but American- 
ism. I support all current efforts to supply 
guns and planes and tanks to the powers 
that are heroically resisting Axis conquest. 
I believe this program, amended and 
strengthened with our domestic defenses and 
our air and naval bases in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific, is best calculated to protect 
America and to spell the eventual doom of 
Hitler’s blueprint for a Nazi world. I am 
sincerely for America first. 

Can we say that a spreading, advancing, 
threatening regime of terror is none of our 
business? Can w> turn our backs to human 
misery that now menaces our own future? 
Can we doubt our own danger when we ob- 
serve the mass slaughter in Russia, the vital 
battle of the Atlantic, the continuing attacks 
on Britain, the sharp clashes in Africa, the 
aggression in the Near East, the explosive 
situation in the Orient, the Nazi activities 
right here in the Americas? 

It is folly to underestimate the acute men- 
ace of the Axis campaign. It is foolhardy to 
compromise with the real necessity for our 
complete defense. It is poisonous to read 
virtue into Hitler's plan. 

There is no course open to us but the path 
to preparedness. We are by nature a Nation 
devoted to peace. Our great industrial and 
economic achievements have been accom- 
plished during periods of peace. 

We want no part in another war. We 
have had enough of the European brand of 
intrigue, jealousy, and double-dealing. We 
are opposed to the dispatch of another A. E. 
F. These are our convictions but convictions 
alone won’t stop Hitler. We must translate 
our convictions into real action, into imple- 
ments of defense, into material aid to all 
who are attacked, into an affirmative policy 
of effective resistance. 

We are doing just this. Today we are striv- 
ing, with all of our resources, by example 
and by deed, to preserve inviolate the digni- 


ties, the progress, and the liberties of man- 
kind. We are employing all of our collective 
ability to provide a system of defense second 
to none in the world’s history. 

We are building a defense here sufficiently 
strong to discourage even the most ruthless 
aggressor or combination of aggressors. We 
are making our homeland safe from the in- 
vader. We are turning out guns, planes, 
tanks, ships, and related weapons in a mass- 
production effort that, within the not far 
distant future, will exceed the production of 
the Axis Powers. 

We are lending material assistance to those 
nations that are actively resisting invasion. 
We are completing valuable air and naval 
bases in our defensive waters of the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. We are moving great cargoes 
of goods on the high seas except in areas 
specifically ruled out in the Neutrality Act as 
war zones. We are patrolling the Atlantic on 
one hand and maintaining a vigilant watch 
in the Pacific on the other hand. We are 
extending commercial courtesies to our 
neighbors in Central and South America, 
and we are collaborating to the extent of our 
legal ability with our traditional Canadian 
friends. 

This is a giant effort of vast magnitude in 
which we are now engaged. It is an effort 
that carries with it sacrifices and penalties 
and burdensome responsibilities. It is an 
effort that demands the highest degree of 
loyalty and unity of all of us. 

We are not going to stop Hitler with a 
business as usual economy in America. 
This requires a superexertion. We must un- 
derstand that the demand for more guns, 
more planes, more tanks, and more ships is 
almost insatiable. There can be no halfway 
measures, no compromise, no loitering, no 
unnecessary work stoppages. The shadow of 
nazi-ism is across our path. The hand of the 
tyrant is poised to strike. On land, in the 
air, on the sea, and under the sea the legions 
of death stalk their prey. Time is short. 
It is later than you think. America must be 
on ‘i 
I ask you, I plead with you, rally to the 
cause. The stakes are high in this struggle 
between democracy and dictatorship. Hu- 
man freedom itself hangs in the balance. 
Work, cooperation, and sacrifice must replace 
indifference, partisanship, and personal gain. 

You as an individual citizen have your ob- 
ligation in this serious hour of our Republic’s 
history. The voice of necessity calls on you 
now. The eyes of America’s past patriots are 
on you now. Your shoulder is needed at the 
wheel now. 

What more can you do to help defend 
America? My friends, look about you. Buy 
and tell others to buy defense bonds and 
stamps; join the Red Cross; help the United 
Service Organizations; enlist in your civilian 
defense unit. 

But, above all, consider the demand for co- 
ordination, collaboration, cooperation. In a 
word, unity. A greater unity of our people 
will produce a strengthened morale. It will 
provide an invincible front. It will give us 
an armor that no subversive agent, no sabo- 
teur, no false prophet can pierce. It will be 
our guard against alien propaganda, against 
prejudice, bigotry, and division at home. 

You will recall during the last war that in 
the frenzied passion of the day many Ameri- 
cans resorted to trick phrases and to name- 
calling practices, for which many were later 
heartily ashamed. Some good American citi- 
zens, with perhaps a German name and with 
perhaps a broken speech, were labeled “pro- 
German.” Sincere patriots were sometimes 
assailed and reviled. That sort of thing must 
not happen here again. It is part of your duty 
to see that it does not happen during this 
period. 

We have Germans and Italians and Finns 
in this country—and we have descendants of 
those nationalities—who may rightly be re- 
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garded as exemplary Americans. They are 
with us in our defense against totalitarian- 
ism. Don’t isolate them; don’t embitter 
them; don’t question their patriotism. Here 
in this land of freedom all races, all creeds, 


all colors are entitled to respect and decency. 


That is what this effort is all about—to pro- 
tect that right to which any man is entitled. 

The whisper of racial and religious preju- 
dice is already audible. It must be discour- 
aged; it must be condemned; it must be 
blotted out. There again you will do your 
share to help guarantee honor and tolerance 
and justice in this world where those virtues 
are at a premium. 

The great debate over our national course 
of action has ended. There is still some divi- 
sion over details of our p , but, in the 
main, our country’s objective is crystal clear. 

You and I will not agree on every item 
of concern at the moment but we will agree 
on the over-all effort to protect and de- 
fend America by all available means and 
methods. We will agree that we are going to 
keep this Republic safe for free men. That 
is the heart and center of our defense pro- 
gram and of our foreign policy. 

Now is the time to close ranks behind the 
Nation’s leadership. It is providential that 
we have at the helm of our Government the 
world’s foremost advocate of political free- 
dom and of human rights. To millions of 
enslaved and oppressed people throughout 
the world our great President is the symbol 
of hope—a beacon of light shining through 
the blackness of despair and misery. 

Let us give this courageous and heavily 
burdened man in the White House the 
strength that springs from a united people. 
He is striving, with unceasing zeal, to keep 
us at peace, to preserve our freedom and 
security, to protect our homes, our very lives. 
It is blind and cruel and illogical to tie his 
hands in this crisis. 

Your Representatives in Congress are on the 
job. This defense program is being operated 
under due democratic processes. Legislative 
and executive branches of the Government 
are working in harmony. The President of 
the United States is being accorded wide sup- 
port at Washington. He must have the same 
support from back home. There again you 
can help. 

The responsibility for the success of this 
defense of freedom rests equally upon each 
of us. Our Nation isin peril. We must move 
quickly, unerringly, confidently. In our 
hearts we must carry the noble sentiment ex- 
pressed by the immortal Stephen Decatur: 
“Our country, in her intercourse with foreign 
nations may she always be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong.” 





Address at Dedication of New Library | 
Building at St. Ambrose College, Dav- 
enport, Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Hon. James A. Farley on the 
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occasion of the dedication of the new 
library building at St. Ambrose College, 
Davenport, Iowa, on October 24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Fariry: It might seem appropriate that 
I address my remarks today to the faculty of 
letters here at the college for, as you know, I 
have had some training in the department of 
letters of the United States Government. I 
am aware, of course, that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the department of letters 
in a college and the Postal Department of 
the Government, but they are the same in 
this sense that both have to do with human 
communication and I am sure that among 
the millions of compositions that pass 
through the mails, there is many a gem of 
fine literature. In this connection, I think 
that I should assure you that I have not 
come to the dedication of your magnificent 
library to see to it that all the books are 
properly stamped nor to suggest postalization 
of the library’s circulatory system. 

We are here rather, to dedicate one of 
the precious treasures of this world—a fine 
library. I say this, because a fine library 
contains the products of that which is the 
world’s greatest treasure—the mind of man. 
A library is the storehouse of what men 
and women have thought and felt and dis- 
covered throughout the ages and what they 
are thinking and feeling and discovering now. 
It is the link which binds the past with the 
present and the future, the work of the 
minds of scholars, present, past, and future, 
perfect and imperfect. 

Great books do not spring from something 
accidental in the great men who wrote them. 
They are the expressions of their hearts and 
their minds; of their very lives. The pur- 
pose of a library, in very brief, is to transmit 
to generation after generation what was good 
and true and beautiful of the past, linking 
it with what is the same in the present. In 
this glorious country of ours, we have known 
much progress and we take a legitimate pride 
in the civilization and the democracy which 
are ours and which we, like our forefathers, 
have sworn to preserve. Our pledge is mo- 
tivated by the grand example which is spread 
out before us in the libraries of the land, 
where we learn what the great Americans of 
the past have been. 

Just awhile ago I said that I might claim 
an interest in the department of letters, for 
I think that I can modestly refer to myself 
as a humanist. My duties have given me 
many opportunities for human contact with 
people of all classes and in all conditions of 
life. Hence, a library, to me, is first and 
foremost a human thing pulsating with the 
emotions of the men and women who have 
transferred their deepest thoughts to the 
children of their minds, the books which re- 
main with us, though they, the authors, 
have departed. 

A brief example may clarify my meaning. 
One day a little boy and his father were 
walking on the seashore when the boy 
found a little shell and held it to his ear. 
Suddenly he heard sounds—strange, low, 
melodious sounds, as if the shell were re- 
membering and repeating to itself the mur- 
murs and the life of its ocean home. The 
little boy’s face filled with wonder as he lis- 
tened. Here in the little shell, apparently, 
was the voice of another world, and he lis- 
tened with delight to its mystery and music. 
Then came his father, explaining that the 
boy had heard nothing strange; that the 
pearly curves of the shell simply caught a 
multitude of sounds too faint for human 
ears and filled the glimmering hollows with 
the murmur of innumerable echoes. It was 
not a new world, but only the unnoticed 
harmony of the old that had aroused the 
boy’s wonder. 

Some such experience as this awaits those 
who will listen, as it were, to the voices of a 
library. Let some little song appeal to the 
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ear, or a noble book to the heart, and for the 
moment at least we discover a new world, a 
world so different from our own that it seems 


a 
world. Gradually we awaken 
that whether as an individual 
we form only part of one great family of 
God, and the rights and the privileges we 
enjoy we are ready to vindicate for others. 
We come to realize the truth of what is writ- 
ten in the preamble of our Constitution, 
that “all men are created equal and gifted 
by the Creator with inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Our books of history will 
reveal to us clearly and emphatically that 
all men and all nations which have attempt- 
ed tyranny over other men or over other 
nations have come in the end to desolation. 

May I digress to express my deepest con- 
cern about the present world conditions. As 
an empire of States, we have come to great- 
ness through a national unity achieved by a 
baptism of blood. As a democracy we must 
all submit to the will of the majority as ex- 
pressed by the ballots. Against the dangers 
that surround us, we must be united in the 
common cause of.country. 

It is just in defense of such precious things, 
as this library that -ve must raise the mighty 
forces of this Nation in defense. You might 
recali that in the destruction of a library in 
the past ages, the records of practically a 
whole civilization was lost. 

In the days of Cleopatra, there was a great 
city in Egypt called Alexandria, and here the 
rulers of the world had built a wonderful 
library in which were gathered the works of 
all the famous authors of the Greek and 
Roman world. When Julius Caesar conquered 
Egypt his soldiers accidentally set fire to this 
luxurious capital. A section of the city 
burned to the ground and with the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian library, many master- 
pieces of ancient literature were lost forever. 
The Goths and the Vandals overran Rome; 
the Turks swept into Greece—burning and 
pillaging, destroying paintings and books and 
temples and statues, until the literature of 
Greece and Rome became only a glorious 
name based on a handfui of plays, and stories, 
and poems that somehow survived those ter- 
rible years of barbarian conquest. But no 
barbarian invaders penetrated the land of the 
pyramids, and if Alexandria had not burned 
on the fatal night of Caesar’s victory, the lit- 
erature of the ancient world would have been 
preserved for us in that vanished city beside 
the Nile. With Alexandria, there perished for 
us practically a whole civilization and all we 
have of it, is the grinning figures of the 
silent desert. 

Thousands of years ago in ancient Greece, 
a sculptor carved a statue of Venus, the 
goddess of love and beauty. He carved a 
serene and beautifui figure which for more 
than a hundred years stood in its shrine in 
all its restful loveliness. Then came the in- 
vader. This thing of beauty was thrown down 
as worthless and remained for years and years 
in a forgotten forest, the wild vegetation 
growing over it. One day a lone wanderer 
stumbled upon it, brushed the leaves and the 
clay from it and brought it to Europe where 
it now stands, if indeed it is still there, in 
the museum of the Louvre—the most famous 
sculpture in the world. You know, of course, 
that this famous sculpture has no arms and 
some times visitors to the Louvre wonder 
why the arms cannot be replaced. Weil for 
centuries artists have tried to replace the 
arms but every attempt has proved futile for 
the reason that the inspiration of the man 
who originally carved that statue has been 
lost and no one however skillful can recap- 





Now it has been my observation that most 
people wish to live as fully as they can in the 
span of life which is given to them. But 
think what a limited existence we should 
live were it not for books. Think what little 
experience we should really have were we 
confined to the times in which we are obliged 
to move. How much of the world can we 
really experience in a lifetime? How many 
people in America have seen the United 
States? For every soldier of fortune who 
visits the ends of the earth and brushes close 
to death in desperate situations, there are 
thousands who stay at home and pass their 
days in the humdrum routine of a workday 
world, obliged to do so for one reason or 
another. Yet no one of us need be denied the 
joy of travel and the zest of adventure. Books 
can transport us beyond the barriers of time 
and enable us to relive the life of vanished 

. James Russell Lowell said this about 
the ability to read: “It revives for us, without 
miracle, the age of wonder, endowing us with 
shoes of swiftness and the cap of darkness, so 
that we walk invisible like fern seed and 
witness unharmed the plague of Athens or 
Florence or London; accompany Caesar on 
his marches, or look in on Catiline in council 
with his fellow conspirators or take our place 
with Cicero as he “uncovers the conspiracy.” 

How long will most of us live? At the most 
a brief 70-odd years, and we can only be 
at one place at a time. But a book, like a 
magic carpet, can take us to the South Pole 
with Byrd or to India with Kipling. As we 
grow more and more familiar with our library, 
visits there become more and more like the 
meeting place of old friends. We can. be 
members of Sam Johnson’s club and hear 
the autocratic old doctor laying down the 
law to the wits of his time; we can stand at 
the side of Carlyle and, with him as our 
guide, view the mighty drama of the French 
Revolution and listen to the quaint and 
charming discourse of Charles Lamb. 

How many people do you know and what 
sort are they? One hundred, two hundred, 
three hundred? Not that many—well, surely, 
not that many intimately. And who are 
they? Americans, like ourselves, who live in 
the same sort of houses, eat the same food, 
wear the same clothes, think the same 
thoughts, and live much the same lives as our 
own. But in books we meet hundreds of peo- 
ple with whom our daily lives would never 
bring us face to face. We can talk to heads 
of States, inventors, scholars, men of politics, 
and men of science. We can meet the very 
rich and the very poor, we can even meet evil 
characters who teach us to be on our guard 
lest the forces of evil in the world engulf us 
also. Certainly a book is the safest place to 
study the darker side of life. It brings us a 
realization that the light of a good life is all 
the more brilliant because of the darkness 
that surrounds it. 

Our intellectual growth will be in propor- 
tion to the number of great minds with whom 
we come in contact who open before us 
thoughts of which we ourselves would be in- 
capable. Indeed, finding our own ideas well 
worded in books we get a grip upon them 
which we have never had before. Often we 
think as we read, “That is what I have always 
thought” but 9 times out of 10 we merely 
had a vague notion and get a real power 
over the idea, only when we see it adequately 
expressed. In real life, too, we see so often 
only the outside of things. We see a per- 
son’s actions, not the motives and causes 
behind them. A novelist, for instance, lays 
before us the hidden springs of the conduct 
of his characters, and thus we may very 
well learn to consider the possible causes of 
the strange actions in which we see people 
indulge. We likewise, in real life, get only @ 
partial view of anything. We see what a 
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but not the whole course of 
the act. Books 
the whole story of a life 
give us not only a deeper but a broader 
Our own life, moreover, is too near to 

are too involved in it for us to 
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we catch a glimpse of that distant country 
to which we all tend and the knowledge of 
God who is our last end. 

This ceremony today is sacred. We dedi- 
cate another treasure of the world, we light, 
as it were, another powerful lamp of learning. 
May its beams of knowledge and love shine 
into the minds of all who come within its 
radius, to the much needed realization in 
this our day and age, that all men are 
brothers. May it light the paths of loyal 
Americans in the pursuit of justice and 
peace and truth. 





Addresses Meeting of Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS BY EUGENE E. WILSON, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED AIRCRAFT COR- 
PORATION 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 
an enlightening and very interesting ad- 
dress delivered by Eugene E. Wilson, pres- 
ident of United Aircraft Corporation, be- 
fore a meeting of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts in the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, on the evening of 
October 23, 1941. 

I have been informed by officials of 
the Government Printing Office that it is 
estimated this article would cover two 
and three-fifths pages of the REcorD, and 
that the cost of printing it would be 
$117. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Less than a year and a half has passed since 
President Roosevelt startled the Nation with 
his call for 50,000 airplanes. In this brief in- 
terval incredible things have been accom- 
plished by American industry. Most of us 
have been so busy at our individual tasks that 
we are not fully alive to what has happened 
in other fields. My purpose here is to outline 
to you, briefly, the story of aviation, not only 
because it is a matter of present public inter- 
est, but, more importantly, because it is rep- 
resentative of what American industry has 
accomplished everywhere. 


Many of you were in industry in the last 
war. You recall that on April 7, 1917, the 
United States was almost wholly unprepared. 
It was least prepared, perhaps, in the field of 
aeronautics. There were no manufacturing 
facilities, nor even designs of airplanes or en- 
gines ready for production. Our participa- 
tion in that war covered but 18 months, yet, 
toward its end, American-built equipment 
was actually employed in combat. Viewed in 
retrospect and measured against the magni- 
tude of the undertaking, industry’s actual 
performance was remarkable. Viewed in the 
light of our military contribution, it was a 
failure. It had cost a billion dollars—and in 
those days this was important money. 

Recognizing this failure, a small group of 
men dedicated their lives to prevent a recur- 
rence. Among these was the chairman of our 
company, Frederick B. Rentschler. Under his 
leadership, right after the war, a small engi- 
neering and manufacturing group organized 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation and devel- 
oped it as the first company to produce suc- 
cessfully good aircraft engines of American 
design. Later Mr. Rentschler and a selected 
group of experienced personnel came to Hart- 
ford and established the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Co., which today is one of the largest 
aircraft-manufacturing plants in the world. 
It is interesting that both Wright and Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, built on solid foundations, 
have furnished almost all the engines sup- 
plied to date for military and commercial 
transport purposes. 

However, it is more vitally important that 
when the emergency came along about a year 
ago, two well-established engine plants were 
fully ready to cope with an expanding avia- 
tion’s principal bottleneck. Both of these 
virile engine companies accepted “must” re- 
quirements which a year ago seemed impos- 
sible of achievement, but both met these 
schedules, and even substantially exceeded 
them. 

The ultimate airplane program requires the 
utilization of a substantial part of our coun- 
try’s manufacturing resources. A year ago, 
the help of our great automotive companies 
was brought into the manufacture of avia- 
tion engines, namely, Ford, Studebaker, 
Packard and the Buick, Chevrolet, and Alli- 
son plants of General Motors. When these 
companies reach full production, their output 
will approximately equal the combined out- 
put of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft and Wright 
Aeronautical. Under the best conditions, it 
requires 18 months for one of these out- 
standing manufacturers to get into full 
quantity production on aircraft engines. 
This is a striking parallel performance to our 
best efforts in aviation of 20 years ago. But, 
in the meanwhile, Wright and Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft are today producing at the rate 
of about 3,500,000 horsepower monthly, which 
is believed to be approximately double the 
present rate of all English production of 
aviation engines and approximately the 
ore of all German monthly produc- 

on. 

The establishment of these, and other, air- 
craft companies immediately after the close 
of the war, was a difficult undertaking. That 
was a period of revulsion against anything 
military. The war had been fought to end 
wars, and few were interested in national 
defense. A great burden of surplus war 
stocks swamped what little market there 
was. The going was hard for these young 
men, and it was not tntil 1926 that hope be- 
gan to dawn. Interestingly enough, this 
hope lay in the courageous leadership of a 
great American and former Governor of this 
State, the President of the United States, 
Calvin Coolidge. 

Aviation leaders, impatient at the neglect 
of their industry, became vocal in volume 
completely out of proportion to their number. 
There has always been something spiritual 
about this aviation business. To the early 
pioneers, it was a great game. They played 
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it with almost religious fervor. As a result 
of their agitation, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed a board, under the leadership of 
Dwight Morrow, to investigate and recom- 
mend procedure. 

The Morrow Board, after careful investiga- 


- tion, concluded that the development of a 


strong air force was vital to the national 
defense of this country; that a strong indus- 
try was a fundamental requirement of a 
strong air force; that this industry must be 
strong financially and strong technically, and 
that this could only be accomplished by a 
progressive program of engineering develop- 
ment and expanding air power. President 
Coolidge accepted this report and put into 
process, the 5-year building programs for the 
Army and Navy. Fortunately for us, in spite 
of the forces of pacifism, the Army, Navy, and 
Congress of the United States continued these 
programs. As a result, we had at the close cf 
the year 1938 and the beginning of the 
emergency, a powerful nucleus available for 
emergency expansion. 

The young aircraft industry has progressed 
in the face of extraordinary vicissitudes. The 
last two decades, encompassing a world-wide 
depression, have hardly been periods in which 
private enterprise received excessive encour- 
agement. Beyond this, it was a period of in- 
tense pacifism—a period when anyone in- 
terested in national defense was a “muni- 
tions racketeer” or a “merchant of death.” 
The Congress of the United States, which had 
so handsomely supported the Morrow board 
program on one hand, passed iaws on the 
other singling out the aircraft and shipbuild- 
ing industries as the objects of a discriminat- 
ing profit-limitation act. 

Let me say right here that our industry 
believes strongly in intelligent profit control 
and practices it. It believes that such con- 
trol is to its own interest, as well as in the 
public interest. Standing on the one hand 
for profit control, it believes, on the other, 
in avoidance of loss. Supported by the War 
and Navy Departments, it opposed the par- 
ticular type of profit control because it was 
contrary to national interest. It hampered 
the development of a strong aircraft indus- 
try—our real responsibility to the people of 
the United States. 

Difficulties at home forced us into the for- 
eign field. We were able to sell our prod- 
uct abroad in the face of strong national- 
ization and the most intensive competition 
because our airplanes, built around our radial 
air-cooled engines, were so far superior to 
anything that could be built elsewhere. The 
real measure of this was the free market in 
commercial air transport. The airlines of 
all the world are flown with American air- 
craft. These markets were won by outstand- 
ing performance and flow price. 

In this, United Aircraft had an important 
part. Our company comprises three operat- 
ing divisions: (1) Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, 
making air-cooled radial engines; (2) Hamil- 
ton Standard Propellers, making propellers; 
and (3) Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, making 
airplanes. 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft—not to be con- 
fused with the parent Pratt & Whitney divi- 
sion of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., world famous 
makers of precision tools, also of Hartford— 
is now but 16 years old. It was in the spring 
of 1925 that Mr. Rentschler went to the Navy 
Department to urge the establishment of a 
new company to build air-cooled radial en- 
gines. He pointed out the need for at least 
two competing sources of supply, to promote 
development and provide capacity for emer- 
gency expansion. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, Chief of 
the Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics at the 
time, gave Mr. Rentschler his blessing. Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft was organized as the 
purest type of private enterprise and an out- 
standing example of private initiative. There 
were no Government contracts to start with. 
No plant was financed by the Government. 
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Mr. Rentschler was told by Admiral Moffett 
that if he could build the type of engine the 
Navy Department wanted, and if it performed 
better than anything they then had, the Navy 
would welcome him in the competitive field. 

The engine Pratt & Whitney Aircraft built 
was the world-famous air-cooled radial, the 
Wasp. Its design was undertaken with the 
clear conviction of the superiority of this 
revolutionary type over the old liquid-cooled 
in-line engines. The young founders of the 
new company were certain they could build 
air-cooled radials that were lighter, cheaper, 
more dependable, more durable, and more ef- 
ficient than the old-style in-line liquid- 
cooled. History has confirmed their convic- 
tion. The power plant is the heart of the 
airplane—and American aircraft powered with 
radials lead the world. The 400-horsepower 
Wasp now develops 600. Its big brother, the 
Twin Wasp, develops 1300; and the giant 
Double Wasp, at 2,000 horsepower, has been 
in quantity production for some time. 

In the propeller field, Hamilton Standard 
invented and developed the hydraulically 
controlled propeller—the gear shift of the air. 
This propeller automatically adjusts itself 
to the changing conditions of take-off and 
flight. We had hydromatic propellers years 
before automobiles had hydromatic gear 
shifts. It is hard to overestimate the revo- 
lutionary effect of this device on airplane 
design. It is now standard throughout the 
world. This division today is making several 
thousand propellers per month—three-quar- 
ters of all the propellers built in the United 
States. 

Our Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
builds naval and commercial aircraft. Sikors- 
ky Clippers, the first successful large air- 
planes, pioneered the overseas routes. Vought 
conceived the idea of the two-seat dive- 
bomber, and built the first of these for the 
Navy. These antedate the Stukas. The new 
Vought Navy fighter, using the Pratt & Whit- 
new Aircraft 2,000-horsepower engine, has 
outstanding performance—superior to any- 
thing known abroad. 

And yet, by December 1938, paradoxical as 
it may seem, just as the emergency was rear- 
ing its ugly head, things had reached their 
lowest ebb. The arms embargo was in effect. 
The Coolidge 5-year programs were petering 
out, and the prospects for future business 
were remote indeed. As a matter of fact, in 
January 1939, it was necessary for us to lay 
off some 20 percent of our skilled engine em- 
ployees who had been trained over a period of 
years and who could not be replaced. 

The work of years was threatened when, 
out of the blue, came help in the way of or- 
ders from France. This was the result of a 
sales effort undertaken nearly 5 years before. 
The French were in need of equipment. We 
were in need of orders. It didn’t take very 
long to reach an understanding. Silent ma- 
chinery began to hum again. The test houses 
roared with the trials of new engines. In 
the spring of 1939 we began shipping to 
France. : 

In October 1939, we began a great expan- 
sion known as the French addition. When 
ground was broken, the arms embargo had 
not yet been repealed; and, had it failed of 
repeal, this addition would not have been 
constructed. Within 9 months from the day 
we moved the automobiles out of the park- 
ing space, that was to become the !ocation of 
this factory, it was producing at full rated 
output. Mr. Sorensen, of the Ford Motor Co., 
when visiting us last year, sai~ to Mr. Edsel 
Ford, “This expansion is a modern industrial 
miracle.” 

The French addition was producing at al- 
most rated capacity when a second addition, 
almost as large as our original plant, was 
undertaken for the British Government. The 
contract for this was closed at the end of 
May last year. For 7 months it has been ship- 
ping at full capacity. Here are bundles for 
Britain with a vengeance. 


This tremendous 


expansion program 
weighed heavily on & young organization, | 


when the President of the United States an- 
nounced the program of 60,000 additional 
airplanes. It is hard to believe that 
was only in June of last year. Just a mon 
or so before, the Congress of the Uni 
States had passed the Army supply bill, 
included, I believe, provision for 66 
airplanes. Engine production, already a 
tleneck, became a critical item. At 
time there were certain laws on the sta 
books that made it impossible for a manu 
facturer to undertake an expansion program 
for the Government of the United States. 
You recall the amortization and depreciation 
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provisions had been clarified. However, Mr. 
Rentschler and I went to the Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Knox, and proposed to him 
that we could not wait; that we would under- 
take an additional expansion to the physical 
limit of our capacity; and that we would 
undertake it on our own slender resources, in 
the hope and expectation that these laws 
would be repealed. 

At a nod from Secretary Knox, we began 
the third major expansion, called the Ameri- 
can addition. Beyond this, we released orders 
for steel for thousands of engines for the 
United States Government before the pro- 
gram was even clarified by the Government. 
As a matter of record, on the date we finally 
received the first contract for some of these 
engines, we shipped 85 of them, and on the 
day we finally received the emergency plant 
facilities contract for the new addition, the 
building was completed. 

At the end of last year, we went to Wash- 
ington again to advise that we were ready 
to take another bite, and this new plant is 
now going into operation. In each case, it 
has taken us 9 months from the inception of 
the program until the plant is in full-scale 
production in the manufacture of one of the 
most intricate articles produced anywhere— 
the high-powered aircraft engine. 

The expansion program completed in the 
last 2 years multiplies our plant by four. 
Since the dark days of January 1939, we have 
multiplied our output tenfold. In the Pratt 
& Whitney aircraft engine division alone, we 
have gone from 2,500 men to over 20,000. 
For nearly 2 years, we have operated 24 hours 
a day, 6 days a week, and a large crew on 
Sundays. We have put into mass production 
four different models of engines, including a 
new one of 2,000 horsepower—nearly twice 
as big as anything ever built before. We be- 
lieve that this is a record of achievement of 
which our associated industries can be proud. 

For this is not just the achievement of Pratt 
& Whitney Aircraft and Hamilton Standard 
Propellers. Our companies, from their in- 
ception, have fostered the principle of sub- 
contracting. It was New England’s skilled 
labor and good workshops that brought us 
here. We have deliberately developed our 
production so that 50 percent of each engine 
has been furnished by subcontractors, many 
of whom were immediately available in this 
territory. Now, over 200 workshops make 
parts for Pratt & Whitney Aircraft alone. We 
believe our growth has materially helped New 
England. We know New England has helped 
us 


Each and every one of these cooperating 
companies has not only kept pace with our 
extraordinary schedule of expansion, but has 
enabled us to run ahead of our most opti- 
mistic expectations. Today, we are several 
thousand engines ahead of our schedule of a 
year ago, and this was made possible by the 
extraordinary performance of the cooperating 
companies, many of them right here in the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Of course, beyond this, the machine tools 
for our expansion were furnished by that 





Chevrolet are building factories in which to 
produce our engines. 

Unfortunately, none of these companies had 
the tools nor the trained men to do this work. 
Special-purpose machines, ideal for automo- 
biles, were of no use on aircraft. Starting 
from scratch, these great companies will re- 
quire about 18 months to build completely 
new plants and get in full production. This 
is a measure of the magnitude of the job. 
The time required and the plant cost involved 
are about twice that of the going aircraft 
industry, but given time and money, these 
great companies will help swell the engine 
volume to vast proportions. Meanwhile, as 
always, dependence for immediate require- 
ments must rest on the established aircraft 
industry. 

I have outlined somewhat fully the story of 
my own company, because naturally I know 
this well, but there is a similar story to tell of 
other aviation companies, like Boeing, Doug- 
las, Lockheed, North American, Northrop, 
Vultee, Consolidated, Glenn Martin, to name 
the larger ones. To fly cross-country and 
look down on these great establishments is a 
breath-taking experience. As Americans, we 
have a right to be proud of this. 

And yet, for some strange reason, we Amer- 
icans have an ingrained idea that everything 
foreign is better than the domestic. Curi- 
ously enough, our British cousins have the 
belief that nothing is any good that isn’t 
British. Perhaps out of this war we will both 
learn the truth. The facts are that Amer- 
ican products are outstandingly superior. It 
has taken many years to prove this to Amer- 
icans about their automobiles. Now we hear 
gossip to the effect that our aircraft are in- 
ferior. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Just as our commercial aircraft dom- 
inated the air lines of the world, so are our 
combat types superior to any known abroad. 

When we speak of combat types, we clas- 
sify them, generally, into two categories: 
military and naval. It is well known that 
our naval air force, in point of view of size 
and quality of equipment, is unexcelled any- 
where. The Navy uses fighters, dive bomb- 
ers, torpedo bombers, scouts, and patrol 
bombers. Without exception, these are built 
around the air-cooled radial engines, and 
they are superior to foreign types from the 
viewpoint of speed, fire power, range, maneu- 
verability, and dependability. 

All these types are powered with Wright 
and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft air-cooled 
radials. It is only in the conventional single- 
engined pursuit types where contemporary 
Army models are not superior. Even here 
the Army equipment is at least equal to the 
famous Messerschmitts and Spitfires. Cur- 
rent production of Army pursuits are built 
around liquid-cooled in-line engines of ap- 
proximately 1,100 horsepower. Fortunately, 
in this field both the Army and the Navy 
have outstanding models now going into pro- 
duction. In the Navy it is the Vought Cor- 
sair, and in the Army the Republic Thunder- 
bolt. Both of these planes are powered by 
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Pratt & Whitney 2,000-horsepower air-cooled 
radial engines. 

In addition to their blazing speed they 
have outstanding altitude performance, su- 
perior gunpower, and the increased range 
which is necessary to escort bombers. From 
the point of view of speed, which is only 
one of the performance requirements in the 
air, these 2,000-horsepower air-cooled fight- 
ers match the best speeds claimed abroad 
around the foreign experimental 2,000-horse- 
power liquid-cooled in-line engine. How- 
ever, the 2,000-horsepower liquid-cooled in- 
line engine is not in production anywhere. 
Both Wright and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
have for some time been in quantity pro- 
duction of 2,000-horsepower radials, These 
2,000-horsepower radials have been Called 
the priceless American asset, because the 
history of aviation has been the history of 
horsepower. As the old saying goes, “There 
is no substitute for supe!” The advantage 
of this superior power is almost inestimable 
in this crisis. 

With the idea of finding out how American 
equipment is performing in action, we re- 
cently sent a man to England. He was al- 
lowed to talk freely with combat pilots of the 
Royal Air Force and has returned with a 
number of stories of episodes in actual con- 
flict which demonstrate the quality of 
American aircraft. With the approval of the 
British censor he has brought these home, 
and they are a most gratifying record of 
accomplishment. 

The Boeing flying fortresses, backbone of 
the long-range striking force, are performing 
admirably. It was the Americans who first 
recognized this role for the airplane and 
built the Navy flying boats and Army for- 
tresses. Foreign experts once scoffed at these, 
but now their air forces cry for them. The 
Douglas Havoc, originally an attack bomber, 
has such outstanding performance that it is 
now being used as a night fighter in the de- 
fense of England, and around this type they 
have developed an entirely new tactic. The 
Consolidated Catalinas, flying boats, are the 
backbone of the British coastal command 
and are now operating out over the ocean in 
the battle of the Atlantic. It is significant 
that the change for the better in that battle 
came shortly after the arrival of the Cata- 
linas. We all recall that it was one of these 
that made possible the destruction of the 
Bismarck. 

The Martin Marylands, powerful medium 
bombers, are operating in the Mediterranean. 
Recently one of these took off from Malta in 
@ raid against an Italian objective in Libya, 
450 miles away. It was attacked by a swarm 
of enemy pursuit and one engine was stopped 
by cannon fire. The British pilot tells that 
he fought his way, 450 miles, back to Malta 
on one engine, and the intelligence tells us 
that upon his arrival at the home base he 
celebrated his performance by executing some 
acrobatics close to the ground on one engine. 

Lord Beaverbrook has publicly proclaimed 
the performance of the Lockheed Hudsons, 
which, interestingly enough, are commercial 
air transports converted to bombers. Con- 
solidated Liberators, four-engined land planes, 
are in regular and frequent service with mail 
and passengers across the North Atlantic. 
‘This is a far cry from the first flight of Lind- 
bergh only 15 years ago. All of these air- 
planes are equipped with air-cooled radial 
engines whose dependability are the marvel of 
the R. A. F. 

During extended service in the cold of ex- 
treme altitude and the blazing heat of the 
arid desert the American airplanes, engines, 
and propellers have amazed the British pilots. 
There are really five fundamental require- 
ments of an aircraft engine. [t must have 
the lowest possible weight per horsepower. 
It must have the least possible cost. It must 
be easy of maintenance in operation in the 
field. It must have maximum dependability 
and maximum durability. The American air- 
cooled radials are superior to all liquid-cooled 
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engines on the basis of weight, for the sim- 
ple reason that they eliminate the heavy, 
expensive liquid-cooling system. The air- 
cooled radials are far cheaper than the liquid- 
cooled engines, partly through elimination of 
the cooling system but also because of the 
simplicity of manufacture. The arrangement 
of the radial engine makes it extremely easy 
of access and maintenance in the field. From 
the point of view of dependability, American 
air-cooled radials are world renowned. From 
the viewpoint of durability—that is, life be- 
tween major overhauls—the air-cooled radials 
have an extraordinary record—many times as 
good as the liquid-cooled in-line types. North 
American Harvards, training planes widely 
used by the British, are said to be the equiva- 
lent of six and one-half planes of any other 
type, measured in flying hours. The military 
importance of this is apparent. 

It is fair to say that those young men who 
some 20 years ago set out to prevent a recur- 
rence of the World War aviation failure have 
succeeded beyond their own expectations. In 
the face of a depression that shook old es- 
tablished concerns, and in a time of peace, 
they built an industry and expanded output 
to equal the best efforts of a powerful nation 
bent on war. Our engine builders revolution- 
ized power-plant design through the intro- 
duction of the air-cooled radial types, which 
in themselves have demonstrated the out- 
standing superiority expected of them. Our 
airplane manufacturers have created superior 
models around these power plants. The en- 
gine manufacturers have developed the air- 
cooled radial type in different sizes and have 
brought into full-scale production an engine 
of 2,000 horsepower, half again as big as any- 
thing in production anywhere else in the 
world. Our advanced pursuit and bomber 
types are exploiting the advantage of this 
superior power. The leaders of this young in- 
dustry have therefore attained the objective 
established by the Morrow Board when it pre- 
scribed for the United States, a strong air 
force backed by a strong industry, strong 
technically and strong financially. These 
aviation leaders are the modern minutemen. 

But what is the real significance of all this? 
Does it represent technical superiority alone? 
Too many people are inclined to think so. In 
reality the technical performance is the re- 
sult of superior leadership. Leaders of indus- 
try are, first of all, leaders of men. The ma- 
chines will more or less take care of them- 
selves. As leaders of men they know that 
there are two conceptions of leadership—com- 
pulsion and cooperation. The fundamental 
difference between these two is spiritual. The 
driving force of compulsion is fear of punish- 
ment. The guiding spirit of cooperation is 
the hope of reward. Compulsion is a process 
of slavery. Cooperation is the privilege of 
freemen. 

These two fundamental concepts have been 
at war, one with the other, for generations. 
Burning desire for the privilege of cooperation 
created the United States. This country has 
waxed strong in the benign atmosphere of 
freedom. The reactionary principle of com- 
pulsion has prevailed in the Old World and 
now flourishes there. As a matter of fact, the 
whole world has shaken down into two war- 
ring groups—the one endeavoring to conquer 
under compulsion, the other endeavoring to 
flourish under freedom. 

To the great body of American leaders there 
can be no question as to the superiority of 
the American way. The performance I have 
just described is the clearest proof of its 
soundness. We have accomplished in a year 
and a half more than Germany accomplished 
in 4 or 5. Measured on the simple basis of 
mechanical efficiency, the superiority of the 
American way for the American people is 
demonstrated. In perhaps the most critical 
period of American history American industry 
has demonstrated outstanding performance. 
By industry I mean the whole body of men 
and women ranging from creative designer to 
hourly worker. Industry has performed its 
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technical task, but far more important, it has 
redemonstrated the outstanding superiority 
of cooperation over compulsion. 

These are accomplishments of inestimable 
importance. When Hitler unleashed the 
forces of mechanization in his struggle to 
conquer, he sounded his death kneli. Amer- 
ica is the home of mechanization. Once the 
full force of its industrial power is brought 
to bear in the military field, there can be but 
one answer. More important still, when the 
American political philosophy differentiates 
between order and compulsion—when the full 
force of cooperation is directed into other 
fields, as it has been in private industry— 
then the final outcome is inevitable. There 
can even be the dawn of a new day. 

Meanwhile, the task of the industrial leader 
is enormously complic: ted by the confusion, 
It is hard enough to create a product, build 
and administer an organization, and then 
expand it beyond normal needs, even in 
periods of clear thinking. In muddled times, 
when the fundamental philosophy of freedom 
is under attack, the difficulties are tremen- 
dously increased. We are weil along toward 
the solution of the task of expanding output 
to meet the needs of national defense. This 
is child’s play compared to the task that will 
confront us when the emergency is over and 
we start to reorganize for peace. We know 
from the cruel experience of the last war 
that no industry profited in the long run, 
and many industries suffered great losses, 
Some were deceived by month-to-month 
earnings at the peak of production, but by 
the time the contracts were canceled and the 
whole score was cast up, they were lucky if 
they conserved their original equities. The 
same thing may happen again. 

Yet, in the face of all these things, free 
industry continues to serve, and to demon- 
strate again to the American people, the 
soundness of the principles on which our 
democracy is based. American industry in 
the past two decades has demonstrated in- 
credible performance in the face of changing 
rules. In the period ahead, we expect to go 
on courageously in the determination to play 
the game as iong as there is a decent game 
to play. 

Recently I had an encouraging letter from 
@ friend in a high place in Washington. In 
it, he said, and I quote: “The way to get 
production is not by knocking down the 
people who are not producing, but rather, by 
building up those who are and have. It 
seems to me that the Nation will respond 
to this a lot faster than it will to stories about 
how unpatriotic all manufacturers are, and 
how socialistic minded New Dealers are.” “In 
my humble opinion,” he wrote, “it is time 
to stop this kind of self-destruction. We are 
— and a lot better than we ourselves 
think.” 





Editorial Comments on Position of John 
L. Lewis on Coal Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp editorials from 
various newspapers having to do with the 
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leadership and action of John L. Lewis, 
which is interfering with the best inter- 
ests of this country, the national-defense 
program, and is in open defiance to the 
President of the United States. 

I urge Senators to read each one of 
these editorials, giving particular atten- 
tion to the New York Times editorial of 
this day which has the title “The Labor 
Program—Now.” It is a sane editorial 
whose timeliness is evident. 

I shall have more to say on this sub- 
ject and along the lines of this editorial 
in the future, the near future. Mean- 
while I hope every Member will consider 
thoughtfully and earnestly the questions 
raised. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of October 27, 
1941] 


A LaABor ProcramM—Now 


John L. Lewis has openly and caustically 
defied the President. He has refused arbi- 
tration even by the National Defense Media- 
tion Board, which has been notoriously par- 
tial to labor’s demands. He has rejected the 
idea of a joint board for direct negotiations. 
He is determined to exploit the defense crisis 
in which the Nation finds itself in order to 
force a closed or completely unionized shop 
in the “captive” coal mines of the country’s 
seven largest steel companies. He insists on 
a strike. He will not consent to negotiate 
while work continues, falling back for ex- 
cuse on his self-made rule that miners do 
not work without an agreement. John L. 
Lewis is determined to show that he is the 
boss. Through his grip on coal, he is ready 
to bring the entire American defense pro- 
gram to a halt in order to get precisely what 
he wants. 

What is the administration going to do 
about it? The defiance of John L. Lewis is 
not a bolt from the blue. On the contrary, 
it follows a long series of precedents. It is 
the inevitable end product of the labor policy 
that the administration has been following 
for the last half-dozen years. Many union 
leaders have come to consider themselves 
stronger than the Government. John L. 
Lewis now thinks that he is strong enough to 
dictate terms to the Government. So do 
the A. F. of L. leaders in the building trades, 
as the case of the Currier bid reveals. And 
they are in this position because the admin- 
istration has built up their power and has 
lacked the courage for a show-down with the 
Frankenstein monster so largely of its own 
creation. 

Inexcusable defense strikes and other labor 
abuses have gone beyond public tolerance. 
Gallup surveys tell us that 80 percent of the 
voters of this country believe that strikes in 
defense industries should be flatly prohibited. 
The latest survey reveals that a third of the 
voters are opposed even to the existence of 
unions. These opinions are extreme. But 
they do make clear the imperative need to 
rectify abuses. The situation has gone far 
beyond the point where the administration 
can hope to accomplish anything by mild re- 
bukes for indefensible strikes. The only cure 
now is action. 

II 


One of the chief present sources of confu- 
sion is the apparent administration assump- 
tion that there is no choice before us except 
a choice between almost equally obnoxious 
extremes. They talk as if we must either il- 
legalize defense strikes altogether, or retain 
intact our present one-sided legislation and 
enforcement. No such violent alternative 
exists. To prohibit strikes would indeed be 
a dangerous abridgment of labor’s rights. 
But there are the strongest reasons why the 
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procedure for a “cooling-off” period, accom- 
panied by negotiation and fact-finding, that 

already applies to the railroads, should be ex- 
tamied tianbouadameanae during the emer- 
gency. Unions-that violated this provision 


value only as part of a thoroughgoing revi- 
sion of our Federal and State labor legisla- 
tion. bag ter ge song) yroen sore by 
law, neither should they, as at present, be 
encouraged by law. If men should not be 
denied the right to strike, neither should 
through intimidation and mass-picketing, 
allowed to deny others their right to work. 
Strikes are governmentally encouraged 
day by a whole network of laws and practices 
which make it all but impossible for labor to 
lose a strike, whether that strike is justified or 
unjustified. The employer cannot talk freely 
to his workers before or during the strike for 
fear of violating the Wagner Act. Under that 
act the strikers are still his employees, no 
matter how long they remain out. His ef- 
forts to employ men to replace the strikers 
are embarrassed in innumerable ways. He 
may face a Labor Board ruling even years 
afterward com g him to rehire the strik- 
ers with back pay. To do this he may have 
to drop the workers taken on, a prospect 
which makes it more difficult for him to hire 
them in the first place. His efforts to hire 
men to replace strikers are widely denounced 
as strikebreaking, and strikebreaking is as- 
sumed to be necessarily wicked per se, regard- 
less of the merits of the strike or how essen- 
tial the service it ties up. Worse than this, 
Federal and local governments tolerate mass 
picket lines which beat up even former em- 
ployees who try to continue work. 


Toleration of intimidation and criminal 
activities must be ended. We must end the 
sweeping immunities which labor leaders 
enjoy today from the operation of the anti- 
trust laws. According to recent Supreme 
Court decisions, it is now legal for a union to 
conspire to keep more efficient methods of 
production out of a State. It is now legal 
for a union to boycott and ruin an employer 
for the crime of dealing with another union, 
even though that other union has been certi- 
fied by the Labor Board and the employer has 
no choice. Need we be surprised at the 
growth of labor racketeering? 

It is hardly less urgent to remove some of 
the equally sweeping immunities that labor 
unions enjoy under the Wagner Act. The 
Wagner Act today is like a set of boxing rules 
that forbid one fighter to strike a blow but 
permit the other to strike anywhere and use 
brass knuckles. It should be changed to 
make the use of force, intimidation, or mis- 
representation just as illegal for union leader- 
ship as it already is for the employer. 

The rank and file of union members should 
be protected from exploitation by unscrupu- 
lous leaders. This might involve such meas- 
ures as obligatory publicity concerning union 
receipts and expenditures, regular audits, pro- 
hibition of excessive dues and initiation fees, 
regular elections of officers, and a secret ballot 
in voting for or recalling officers. 

In addition to all this, the administration 
can no longer hesitate to adopt some policy 
with regard to wages as well as prices during 
the emergency. If it fails to do so, an in- 
creasing number of people may come to regard 
labor as the real profiteer in this war, while 
strains will be thrown upon the price struc- 
ture that it cannot bear. 

The gains of labor must indeed be jeal- 
ously protected, but the phrase has been too 
long perverted. The gains of labor do 
not mean the narrow interests of particular 
leaders or special groups, but the gains of the 
whole body of workers, and in their status not 
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as workers alone, but as consumers, citizens, ! 





and, above all, as men working that they and 
their families and the liberties and values 
they cherish may be secure. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 27, 1941] 


THE Lewis DEFIANCE 


Mr. John L. Lewis’ peremptory defiance of 
the President in order to call forthwith a 
strike which grips the entire defense nage med 
by the throat at least 
eciadiieein taaaneathe tentcnt taaiaen 
shop in the “captive” coal mines, with which 
Mr. Lewis is ostensibly concerned, on the 
worst possible ground. It is not a simple 
issue. The steel companies regard the de- 
mand for a union shop in their captive mines 
as simply an opening maneuver to force the 
union shop throughout the entire steel and 
shipbuilding industries themselves. There 
are arguments against as well as for such an 
outcome. How far the pressure of an ex- 
treme national emergency should be allowed 
to go in riveting new and iron forms of 
union organization upon great areas of the 
economy is not an easy question to answer; 
it is not surprising that the negotiations 
have been long or that the Defense Mediation 
Board has hesitated to attempt an answer. 
But even such an issue is presumably capa- 
ble of rational adjustment. The President’s 
were a further attempt to secure 
its settlement on the merits. 

This Mr. Lewis rudely rejects. He refuses 
to keep the mines open or to seek for further 
orderly procedure; he reduces the matter to 
one of force. But the peculiarly vital char- 
acter of the coal supply which is stoking the 
furnaces from which the tanks and ships and 
engines of defense must come as the Presi- 
dent pointed out forcibly in his appeal to 
Mr. Lewis, makes this a case of force with 
a difference. It is not a strike against one 
defense industry, but all of them; it is ex- 
ploitation of the national crisis in its crudest 
form, and to permit of no doubt about it Mr. 
Lewis even adds his plain threats that if the 
steel companies manage to draw coal from 
the commercial market he will close the com- 
mercial mines as well. 

These are extremely dangerous weapons to 
use in any case. They are made much more 
so by the character of Mr. Lewis’ letter to the 
President, with its dictatorial tone and its 
diatribes against Mr. Hillman. Mr. Lewis is 
not only exploiting national emergency to 
force his demands on the union-shop issue; 
the union-shop issue itself appears as if it 
were no more than an incident in his per- 
sonal hatred for the President and Mr. Hill- 
man and in the factional war for power 
among the union groups, out of which that 
hatred springs. The specific issue over the 
union shop in the captive mines could not 
be presented on worse grounds than these, 
while there could hardly be a more danger- 
ous way of trying the substantial patience 
with which the public has, happily, so far 
regarded the complex troubles of industrial 
organization. 


[From the Washington Post of October 27, 
1941 


Mr. Lewis vERSUS DEFENSE 


John L. Lewis has taken a stand in defiance 
of the United States. His letter to the Presi- 
dent and the subsequent strike of the United 
Mine Workers brush aside all previous issues 
in the controversy. By his arbitrary refusal 
to abandon coercion in this critical period, he 
has laid before the Government a challenge 
which it cannot fail to accept. For what Mr. 
Lewis proposes to do, if his demands are not 
granted, is to thwart the will of the American 
people to arm themselves for defense. 

It is important to note in passing that Mr. 
Lewis has no legitimate issue. His contro- 
versy with the operators of the so-called cap- 
tive coal mines which serve the Nation's steel 
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industry involves only the union’s demand 
for a closed shop. Obviously no such issue 
should be raised when the country is straining 
every nerve to produce tanks, ships, planes, 
and guns for the defense of human freedom. 
Congress and the administration have been 

nt in failing to adopt a general policy 
to discourage shifts to or away from the closed 
shop under the pressure of war conditions. 
But even in the absence of a well-defined na- 
tional policy no group, in the midst of a 
crisis, can reasonably demand a monopoly on 
jobs vital to defense. 

Having raised this improper issue, Mr. Lewis 
then refused to compromise. He has stub- 
bornly rejected the requests of the National 
Defense Mediation Board and the President 
that the dispute be submitted to arbitration. 
In other words, Mr. Lewis has made it plain 
that he doesn’t care to have the controversy 
settled by fair and peaceful means. He in- 
sists that the steel companies operating the 
captive mines, and the Government as well, 
capitulate to his demands. 

The magnitude of this threat needs little 
emphasis. The closing of these mines will 
deny coal to companies that are producing 
more than 80 percent of the Nation’s steel for 
defense. Some may be able to obtain fuel 
from other sources, but it is intimated that 
Mr. Lewis would counter such a move by a 
general strike of miners. In effect he has told 
the Government that his demands must be 
granted or he will sabotage the armament 
program. 

It is not yet clear how the Government will 
meet this threat. Its powers of persuasion 
have been virtually exhausted. Even the 
President’s appeal that work go forward while 
an adjustment is further sought has been 
ruthlessly turned down, though it may be 
that his continued conciliatory efforts, notably 
his attempt to arrange a meeting between 
Myron C, Taylor and Mr. Lewis, will somehow 
avert a lengthy strike. The one thing cer- 
tain is that the challenge must be met and 
met with vigor that will discourage any future 
attempt to frustrate the national will for 
selfish purposes. If it becomes necessary to 
order the mines reopened, there can be little 
doubt that a majority of the miners will re- 
turn to their jobs when assured adequate pro- 
tection. The responsibility for any unfor- 
tunate consequence resulting from any policy 
that may be necessary to keep fuel flowing 
into steel factories will rest solely on the 
shoulders of Mr. Lewis. 

Apparently Mr. Lewis is still afflicted by the 
illusion summed up in the words “business as 
usual.” For his own sake and that of the 
workers he represents he ought to wake up to 
current realities, The United States simply 
wili not permit its output of arms to be halted 
by any hard-boiled employers or union leaders 
attempting to take advantage of the emer- 
gency. And a wise leader in either sphere 
would not be asking for a physical demonstra- 
tion of this essential policy. 





Columbus Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 
ADDRESS BY FRANCIS P. MATTHEWS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, very re- 
cently a splendid speech was made by one 


of the leading citizens of my State, a 
man of national distinction. I refer to 
Hon. Francis P. Matthews, of Omaha, 
Nebr., and to his Columbus Day address. 
I ask unanimous consent that his speech 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, 449 years ago, in the year 1492, Divine 
Providence bestowed upon the children of 
God one of the most benevolent favors of all 
time. On that day, the patient perseverance 
of the humble Genoese navigator lifted the 
curtain of ignorance which since man’s cre- 
ation had restricted the horizon of civiliza- 
tion to the shores of what now appears to 
have been a pitifully small world. 

The contemporaries of Christopher Colum- 
bus lived in a world of limited vision, limited 
territory, limited liberty, and limited oppor- 
tunity. In the midst of such restrictions, in 
the face of such impediments, in spite of such 
forbidding discouragement, only a heart 
moved with God-given inspiration could have 
dared to defy the accepted conclusions of the 
explorers, the scientists, and the philosophers 
who were the learned men of that period. Only 
a@ genius, endowed with unmeasured cour- 
age, could have looked beyond the seeming 
impenetrable wall of mystery and unspeak- 
able peril which stretched from ocean to sky 
to see the new world of beauty, abundance, 
and blessings which was waiting there for his 
and future generations to claim and enjoy. 

Christopher Columbus possessed such a 
heart; his sublime mentality comprised such 
genius; and his majestic courage has become 
the symbol of unfailing fortitude in the 
sacred traditions of mankind. Through his 
undeniable zeal, through an indomitable per- 
severance, Christopher Columbus, through 
a single personal achievement, dispelled the 
superstitions and ignorance which for unin- 
terrupted centuries had clouded the vision 
and weakened the will of men and women 
everywhere. His discovery of the Western 
Hemisphere brought to humanity a treasure 
house of God-given benefits surpassed in im- 
portance and far-reaching effects only by the 
supernatural blessings flowing from the mir- 
acle of Bethlehem. 

It is not my purpose this evening to relate 
for you the story of Columbus and the appall- 
ing struggle which preceded the moment of 
his triumphant joy when he planted the sym- 
bol of victory, the cross of the crucified 
Christ, on the newly found shores of San Sal- 
vador. His early disappointments, the hard- 
ships and hazards of his voyage, the treachery 
and bitterness which darkened the dismal 
final years of his saddened life, are familiar 
facts to all. No lapse of time could dull or 
deform the heroic mold of his inspiring char- 
acter. His memory lives, a welcome reminder 
of his imperishable contributions to the prog- 
ress of Christian civilization. 

But great and moving as such sentiments 
are, there is embodied in the life and example 
of Columbus another force and power which 
can serve America well today if she will but 
open her arms and embrace its possibilities. 

Christopher Columbus was a man of faith. 
He acted by faith; he achieved by faith; he 
lived by faith—by faith in God, faith in him- 
self, faith in the truth. What virtue could 
you or I or any of our fellow Americans 
better cultivate at this desperately critical 
moment in our country’s life than faith in 
God, faith in our Government, faith in our- 
selves, faith in the truth? A firm adherence 
to a position which reflects such an attitude 
on the part of any American in this national 
emergency bespeaks a patriotism worthy of 
the emulation of every citizen in the land. 

America today, as never in her history, 
needs the strengthening and unifying infiu- 
ence of men and women who stand stead- 
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fast and unswerving in their belief in the 
fundamental principles from which our 
philosophy of government was derived and 
upon which our national integrity depends. 

We cannot remind ourselves too often of 
the sublime part which spiritual and reiigious 
values assumed in the composition of the 
Declaration of Independence and in the 
framing of the Federal Constitution. Both 
instruments begin with, are sustained 
throughout their full length by, and conciude 
in what amounts to a sincere and humble 
acknowledgment of man’s utter dependence 
upon divine guidance and mercy. Faith in 
God is the life-giving note in those two sacred 
and immortal charters of human liberty. 

It was no mere accident which controlled 
the thought and action of the men who 
fashioned those documents which set out 
what we still accept as a definition of our 
rights as free human beings and which out- 
line the form of government best calculated 
to safeguard and guarantee the proper enjoy- 
ment of those rights. Both instruments were 
conceived and executed under strain and 
stress and in the face of grave dangers which 
imperiled everything which their authors held 
precious and dear. 

In such crises, the souls of men reveal their 
loftiest emotions and instinctively reach for 
that consolation and security which can be 
found nowhere else than in the supernatural 
realm. 

Once more the Nation is confronted with a 
peril so insidious, so cruel, so menacing that 
its very life hangs in the balance. For 175 
years there has been transpiring here in the 
section of the world given to history by Co- 
lumbus, a process of government that has 
been termed “the noblest experiment of all 
time.” In very large measure, the experi- 
ment has been a successful one. It has been 
successful largely in that it has recognized 
the immortality of man’s spiritual nature and 
because primarily it has been conducted to 
the end that it may serve his higher nature 
first. It will continue to be successful and 
it will promise to fulfill the destiny which 
its founders ordained for it only so long as it 
maintains such a policy and cherishes such a 
purpose, 

There can be no compromise even in the 
slightest Measure with those evil and detest- 
able philosophies through which the new 
tyrants of this generation are seeking to 
enslave humanity. 

Nazi-ism, fascism, or communism—each 
equally violates the most precious and sacred 
principles provided for in our American way 
of life. 

The abhorrent nature of atheistic commu- 
nism and godless nazi-ism is no new discov- 
ery of the recent past. For 27 years the 
Knights of Columbus, through its supreme 
council has consistently employed its vast re- 
sources and the collective influence of its 
half million members to challenge boldly the 
apostles of socialism and communism, and to 
expose the menace of their purpose to sup- 
plant our form of democracy with their own 
despotic system of government. 

The record of our efforts in that direction 
is clear and inspiring. We were in the fight 
as pioneers and long before it became a pop- 
ular battleground. We are proud of our 
never faltering opposition to those godless 
influences seeking to usurp authority and 
destroy our liberties. We rejoice in the re- 
cruits who have so greatly augmented the 
ranks of those battling to eradicate those 
subversive influences from our national life. 
We see in an awakened national conscience a 
promise that the principles of democratic 
government so lucidly enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson, so reverentiy and so prayerfully or- 
ganized into a republic by Washington, and 
so providentially saved from destruction by 
Lincoln, will ultimately prevail over the 
machinations of the enemies of our free way 
of living, but we have no illusions that the 
struggle is won or that there is less need 
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today for the w: that “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” In fact, we see in the 
present complicated condition of world af- 
fairs grave danger that much that has been 
accomplished may be undone to the disad- 
vantage of our beloved country. 

The accidental circumstance which finds 
the worst and the most despicable of modern 
Godless tyrannies in apparent temporary al- 
liance with the cause to preserve Christianity 
and democratic ideals can only serve to 
strengthen and make more alert the oppo- 
sition of the Knights of Columbus to com- 
munism and its well-known program of world 
conquest. It is too much to hope that such 
evil forces as have dominated and defiled 
Russia for a quarter of a century would per- 
manently abandon their unholy objectives 
even to gain vital aid to ward off possible an- 
nihilation. No one believes that any thought- 
ful person in high or low position could be 
misled into thinking such a miraculous refor- 
mation possible. 

Instead, with characteristic cunning, the 
genius which has directed the promotion 2f 
its penetrating progress in lands outside the 
borders of the Soviet Republic can be calcu- 
lated upon to seize the opportunity which 
any let-up in the effort to bar its further 
advance would provide, to extend the limits 
of atheistic communism’'s power and mastery. 
There is ample evidence that that obvious 
fact is fully recognized by powerful and re- 
sponsible organizations and by individuals in 
positions of high authority in this and other 
democratic lands, and that as a consequence 
the further spread of communism will meet 
intelligent and insurmountable resistance in 
every direction, regardless of all other con- 
siderations. The Knights of Columbus stands 
true to its well-known position in that re- 
spect and to do its part to help meet and 
overcome the greater and newly augmented 
threat from this source, to our country and 
its sacred institutions, with renewed fervor 
it rededicates its resources and its member- 
ship to unrelenting and unceasing opposi- 
tion to this and all other subversive activities. 

This is the least that we or any other 
group in our population could or should do. 
And that position does not in any measure 
conflict with our recognized obligation to 
support our Government and its leaders in 
their program for the Nation’s defense. Nor 
does it modify in any form our desire that 
every honorable effort be employed by those 
in authority to maintain the peace of our 
land. 

In the century and a half that it has ex- 
isted, our beloved country has never faced 
such an agonized or unhappy world. Reli- 
gion, home, family, property, security; even 
life itself—all are imperiled by a diabolical 
force let loose among nations through the 
most evil enemies of mankind that the pow- 
ers of wickedness could create. International 
jealousy, racial hatred, religious persecution, 
brute force, lust for power, coveted wealth, 
these are the elerhents which welded together 
constitute the instrument of torture by 
which the people of this generation would 
be beaten into slavery by the self-appointed 
dictators of the totalitarian powers. 

In the light of that tragic prospect, can 
any of us fail to see the imperative need for 
unity and self-sacrificing love of country in 
this menacing hour? 

No government is stronger than the loy- 
alty and unselfish patriotism of its individ- 
ual citizens. No government can long endure 
where the people whom it protects are un- 
grateful for its protéction or unmindful of 
the obligation which its benevolence im- 
poses upon them. 

Those inspiring and significant emblems 
which so proudly proclaim the freedom of 
living, which so abundantly prevai’s within 
the liberty-loving nations of the American 
Continents would be mere empty symbols if 
the national consciences of the countries 


The Knights of Columbus, as an 

tion, and you and I as individual citizens, 
cannot ignore the solemn implications of 
present-day world events. All of us have our 


efine for you now what your task 

is to be individually as an instrument 

through which America will function in this 

emergency during the months ahead, but I 

can join in warning you of the super test that 

is impending, and I can urge you to make 
ready to meet it. 

In the language of the society of the 
Knights of Columbus, the eloquent phrase 
“For God and country” calls for something 
more real in the way of performance than 
mere lip service. Our order has never failed 
to demonstrate that fact. It stands ready 
today, as always, for whatever trial or bur- 
dens the future may hold. In its name, and 
on behalf of the Knights of Columbus every- 
where, with faith in God, with faith in our 
country, with faith in ourselves and our 
fellow Americans, I accept the challenge of 
the hour and in the face of catastrophic 
contest crashing toward us, I proclaim our 
unalterable determination as free men, like 
the valiant crusading knights of old, regard- 
less of any totalitarian decrees and in de- 
fiance of any tyrant’s mandate, to “render 
to Caesar only the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to keep for God the things that are 
God’s.” 


A Few Sober Thoughts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM BOISE (IDAHO) 
CAPITAL NEWS 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Boise Capital News of 
Boise, Idaho, of the issue of October 23, 
1941, entitled “A Few Sober Thoughts.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Boise Capital News of October 23, 

1941 


A FEW SOBER THOUGHTS 


Amid the clamor for the United States to 
jump into the ring and help K. O. Hitler, 
there rises the voices of a few earnest men 
who want peace above all. 

At the College of Idaho the other day, 
J. H. Gipson made such an appeal. He 
urged a quick end to the war on any terms 
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Then the handful will shout louder 
A few fair men on the other side will argue 
and reason against war, and at first will have 
a hearing and will be applauded; but it will 
not last long; those others wil’ outshout 
them and presently the antiwar audience 
will thin out and lose popularity. 

“Before long, you will see this curious 
thing; the speakers stoned from the platform, 
and free speech strangled by hordes of 
furious men, who in their hearts are still 
as one with those stoned speakers—but who 
dare not say so. And now the whole Nation, 
pulpit and all will take up the war cry, and 
mob any honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such mouths will 
cease to open.” 

So spoke Mark Twain. 


The Case of Austria 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


SUMMARY OF BOOKLET 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include herewith a summary of the 
booklet entitled “The Case of Austria.” 
The book was called to my attention by 
Dr, Willibald M. Pléchl, Chancelor of the 
Free Austrian National Council, at whose 
request I have asked for leave to extend 
this summary. I am sure it will be of 
much interest to the many friends of 
Austria in the United States. 

As it is out of the question to quote in 
full the contents of this pamphlet, the 
following paragraphs are sufficiently in- 
dicative of its worth at this time when 
suppressed peoples the world over are 
fighting for their freedom. 


WHAT IS AUSTRIA? 


It is a curious fact that to the question 
What Is Austria? one gets many answers. 
Some look upon Austria as still part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Empire; others 
consider it a small country which, indeed, it 
was from 1918 until 1938. Geographically 
speaking, there are several divergent opin- 
ions as to the extent and importance of the 
country. But for all practical purposes it 
should be considered in the same light as it 
existed after World War No. 1 and before its 
seizure by Hitler. 
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Although the country had its own particu- 


was the combination of terri- 
torial loyalty and allegiance to the common 
dynasty. 

This Austrian patriotism was due, also, to 
the fact of a specific Austrian culture, which 
a composite of the best elements of the 
Slav, Magyar, Latin, and German cultures. 
In a way, it is an international culture, al- 
though it possesses a definite Danubian 
character. And it is this internationalism, 
this broad view of things and of people, which 
distinguishes Austrian culture from the Ger- 


& 
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Austrians—and here should be understood 


independent and separate from the Germans. 

Living along the Danube and on the slopes 
of the high Austrian Alps, the people of 
Austria are about evenly divided between the 
cities and the country. There is no great 
cleavage between the different classes and, 
for the most part, they are strongly religious. 
But their religious life has never developed 
into bigotry or intolerance. Indeed, Austria 
has always been an ideal example of religious 
freedom. This explains the absence of anti- 
Semitism in the country. 

The Austrians are also a strongly demo- 
cratic people. Although under the impact of 
different propagandas it has become common 
to consider the old Austrian Empire as an 
absolute state, the truth of the matter is 
that in certain parts of the country democ- 
racy has existed as far back as the twelfth 
century, and since 1867 the general liberties 
and the freedom of press in Austria can only 
be compared with the situation in America. 
The old Austrian parliament had for years 
a much broader authority than many of the 
other European parliaments. If objection is 
raised that Chancelor Dollfuss abolished the 
Austrian Parliament in 1933, it should be re- 
membered that such an action was inevita- 
ble, since genuine elections had been impos- 
sible under the influence of German terror 
and bribery. It was always understood, nev- 
ertheless, that once the emergency was over 
the country would set in motion its normal 
constitutional machinery. 

In short, Austria was liberty-loving and 
tolerant, even a gay country. It was free of 
any kind of radicalism, whether national or 
social, and above all a country ideally dem- 
ocratic. And yet it was a country which in 
no way could be considered lacking in virility. 
Its troops always had the reputation of being 
first in mountain warfare. Indeed, they were 
first to inflict defeat on the French Hitler, 
Napoleon. 

Hence, when the question is put: What is 
Austria? it may be answered by saying that 
Austria is a nation with very definite and 
distinctive characteristics, with a democratic 
tendency and a well-defined culture which 
unites her particularly with the other nations 
of the central Danubian Valley. 


ARE THE AUSTRIANS GERMANS? 


First, the Austrians speak German, al- 
though with a very distinctive accent. 

It should be stated immediately that the 
community of language is not necessarily a 
national oneness. The case of the United 
States and England is an example, whereas 
similar other instances might be found even 


in 
stance, 


Europe. No one would pretend, for in- 
that the French Belgians 
are French, or that the German 

Swiss are any less Swiss than their French- 
speaking countrymen. 

Culturally , the development of a 

part of present-day Germany, and espe- 
Cially its leading state, Prussia, has been a 
matter of the last few centuries. Austria, on 
the contrary, has had a great culture even as 
far back as the twelfth century, and this be- 
cause Austria, thanks to the intense Latin 
influence of the first centuries after Christ, 
developed along the lines of the western 
nations. 

But there is even another reason for the 
difference between Austrian and German cul- 
ture. German culture has developed along 
strictly nationalistic lines, while Austrian 
culture, owing to its community with the 
other Danubian nations, has always been de- 
termined by a composite of German, Latin, 
Slav, and Magyar influences. Those who 
know Austrian literature, Austrian architec- 
ture, or Austrian music cannot deny that all 
have been influenced by the other Danubian 
countries. 

AUSTRIA AND GERMANY 


One of the chief reasons put forward 
against Austria is the argument that Aus- 
tria did not fight Hitlerism. 

It might be said, too, that neither did 
Czechoslovakia or Rumania, nor even that 
the resistance of Yugoslavia is worth men- 
tioning. But this is not a sufficient answer. 
Rather should the questions be asked: Did 
Austria fight national socialism? or Why did 
the Austrian Army not resist in the fight 
of March 11, 1938, when Hitler’s troops 
crossed the Austrian border? 

As soon as Chancelor Hitler began his po- 
litical career in Germany, he put forward as 
the foremost. goal of his foreign policy the 
destruction of Austria’s independence. The 
first lines of the introduction of his book 
Mein Kampf are dedicated to that inten- 
tion; and when he became German Chancelor 
in Jwnuary 1933 he immediately took the 
first steps toward the realization of that 
ambition. Two months later, in March, he 
sent his Secretary of Justice, Dr. Frank, for 
that purpose to Vienna. When Dr. Frank 
was deported from Austria, Chancelor Hitler, 
realizing that he could not achieve his goal by 
peaceful measures, used other weapons, Al- 
ready in June 1933 bombs were exploding all 
over Austria and Hitler’s “fifth column,” sup- 
ported by the diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives of the German Reich, were busy 
attempting to disrupt the economic life of 
this small country. German planes dropped 
propaganda leaflets over Austria, and day 
after day the German radio launched vio- 
lent attacks on the Austrian Government. 

The Austrian Government, on the other 
hand, under the leadership of Chancelor 
Dolifuss, did not yield to such pressure. The 
fight was one-sided, of course, as far as num- 
bers were concerned, for the Austrians were 
only 6,000,000 people opposing approximately 
63,000,000 Germans. And yet the other na- 
tions, not realizing as yet the extent of the 
threat of Hitler, let Austria carry on alone 
its battle against nazi-ism. 

The violent German moves against Austria 
finally culminated in the attempted revolu- 
tion of July 1934. This was the time when 
the Austrian Chancelor, Dollfus, was mur- 
dered by the Nazis. Unfortunately it has 
not been sufficiently realized that the whole 
leadership of this revolution lay in the hands 
of the German Ambassador, Dr. Kurt Rieth, 
who incidentally has been recently deported 
from the United States because of his “fifth 
column” activities. German troops were 
massed at the Austrian border, ready to 
march on orders from Berlin, while the Aus- 
trian Army, supported by the great ma- 
jority of the people, had not only to protect 
the border against the Germans but also had 
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to combat a ruthless, although weak, “fifth- 
column.” Had it not been for the massing of 
Italian forces on the southern border, the 
Germans would have marched into Austrie. 
That the Austriams were ready to resist is 
shown best by the fact that after the occu- 
pation of Austria by the Germans in 1938, 
many Austrian generals were condemned be- 
fore German martial courts for having given 
orders in 1934 to shoot the first German sol- 
dier to cross the Austrian border. 

If Hitler thus lost his first battle, it was 
not due to the help from the west but to 
the resistance of the Austrian people and to 
the actions of a man who an this occasion, 
at least, had the clear-sightedness of a states- 
man. 

Hence the question, Did Austria fight? can 
bc answered definitely and unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative. And it may be added that it 
would have been fortunate for the world if 
many of those states which are today recog- 
nized as fighting democracies would have put 
up the same dogged resistance when Hitler 
attacked them as did the 6,000,000 Austrians. 

What these 6,000,000 Austrians succeeded 
in doing is all the more remarkable when one 
remembers that Austria had been disarmed 
by the peace treaties and had only been abie 
to rearm in 1936, not long before the attack 
of the Nazis. If one has in mind the diffi- 
culties of the present in building up a 
mighty defense machine, one can realize that 
it was an impossibility for Austria, a poor 
country, to create an army adequate to with- 
stand the formidable military machine of the 
Germans. 

Chancellor Schuschnigg has been greatly 
criticized for accepting Hitler’s invitation to 
Berchtesgaden, but one may say in his de- 
fense that having been the first to receive the 
Fuehrer’s kiss of death, he was unable to 
discern what was expected of him. All that 
can be said is that he made the same mistake 
which must be credited to the pilgrims of 
Munich or the unfortunate Hacha of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

If Schuschnigg accepted the ultimatum 
which was presented to him under the most 
dramatic circumstances, it was because he 
appreciated the relative numerical weakness 
of the Austrians as compared with the Nazis, 
and because he knew that the Western de- 
mocracies, filled with the spirit of appease- 
ment, would never come to his assistance. 

The Austrian people, on the contrary, did 
not accept their Prime Minister’s desperate 
fatalism. Instead, they did whatever they 
could to encourage the Government for ulti- 
mate resistance. 

In the days after Berchtesgaden the Aus- 
trian trade unions collected within 48 hours 
over 1,000,000 signatures, favoring a resolu- 
tion to ask the Government to resist aggres- 
sion even at the risk of hostilities. Likewise 
did the Austrian Army send a delegation to 
Chancellor Schuschnigg imploring him to re- 
sist even forcibly the Germans. The dele- 
gation received definite promise of the Chan- 
cellor that he would not yield to German 
military pressure. 

It was indeed a general movement of the 
Austrian population in favor of armed re- 
sistance to Hitler. A neutral observer wired 
from Vienna at the time: “At least 85 percent 
of the Austrian population are in favor of 
war against Germany.” 

Meanwhile, under the increasing German 
pressure, the Austrian Chancelor decided to 
call on the Austrian people to declare in a 
free and uninfluenced plebiscite whether 
they wished to live independently or to be 
united to Germany. The move was bold, al- 
though it heid no risk as far as it concerned 
the internal affairs of Austria. 

Seiss-Inquart, the chief of the Austrian 
“fifth column,” and today German Governor 
of Holland, wrote in a report to his fuehrer: 
“In the case this plebiscite should be held, 
Schuschnigg can reckon at least on a 75- 
percent majority.” 
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Hitler had little respect for world opinion 
and besides he knew that the democracies 
were still slumbering. Hence on March 11, 
he served an ultimatum on Schuschnigg, de- 
manding the unconditional surrender of 
Austria. Sch tried to gain time, 
hoping against hope that he would get some 
sort of an encouraging word from France 
orEngland. It was only when he had received 
notice from both London and Paris that he 
could reckon on no help whatsoever from 
the great powers, that he decided to accept 
the German ultimatum. 

The first act of Hitler was to postpone the 
plebiscite. He began to set up his own 
monstrous machine but in one particular 
instance nature played a trick. One Aus- 
trian township in the Tyrol was isolated from 
the rest of the world because of a heavy 
snowstorm. All the telephone communi- 
cations, all the wires with the outer world 
were broken, and so it came about that with- 
out any knowledge of outside events, this 
city voted on the established day March 13, 
turning out a majority of 95 percent for the 
independence of the country. In several 
other villages where as yet the Germans had 
not arrived the inhabitants also voted over- 
whelmingly for the independence of Austria. 
It is true that they had heard the radio an- 
nouncement of the entrance of the Nazis 
into Vienna but they thought that this was 
but an added piece of Nazi propaganda. This 
vote may be regarded as expression of the 
total will of the Austrian people and today 
rings clearer in the ears of real Austrian 
patriots than the cheers of hired “fifth col- 
umnists” and imported Germans who crowd- 
ed the streets of Vienna to welcome the in- 
vader. 

WAS THE OCCUPATION OF AUSTRIA LEGAL? 

According to the Austrian Constitution, no 
government could have been appointed by 
any other person except the President. No 
government, therefore, could act unless it had 
the confidence of the President. 

The government of Chancelor Schusch- 
nigg was a legal one, it is true, but its resig- 
mation was never accepted by President 
Miklas. Nor was Seiss-Inquart, the successor 
cf Schuschnigg, ever recognized by the Aus- 
trian President. He merely owed his appoint- 
ment to the confidence of Hitler, the chief of 
a foreign nation. Constitutionally speaking, 
therefore, every action of the government of 
Seiss-Inquart was in itself illegal. 

It is important to state here that when 
President Miklas refused to sign the bill of 
March 13, 1938, authorizing the union of 
Austria with Germany Seiss-Inquart an- 
nounced the supposed resignation of Miklas 
and himself signed the bill as the self-ap- 
pointed chancelor acting in the place of 
Miklas. If the unfortunate signing of the 
bill placing Czechoslovakia under the protec- 
tion of Germany by President Hacha has been 
recognized as a forced action, then the brave 
refusal of President Miklas throws in bold 
relief the illegality of the seizure of Austria 
and the definite claim this country has to an 
immediate reconsideration of its present 
tragic situation. 


WHAT ARE THE AUSTRIANS DOING TO GAIN THEIR 
FREEDOM? 


As far as Austrians in America are con- 
cerned, the maiority left their homeland long 
before the German Army occupied it. Of 
these Austrian-Americans, or rather Ameri- 
cans of Austrian birth, more than 80 percent 
are actively interested in the fight against 
Hitler and in the liberation of their native 
country. About 15 percent have become dis- 
interested in the fate of any country other 
than America, whereas about 1 to 3 percent 
are in favor of Germany. Thus it may be said 
that Austrian-Americans are virtually united 
in the one wish—to see their fatherland lib- 
erated from the yoke of Germany. 

But it is even more interesting to know 
what is going on inside Austria. Certain in- 


gauleiter of Austria until 
of his last speeches that, ‘ 


As to the 
is coming daily to this country, the following 
facts are interesting: 

1. In the Achenrainer Messingwerke, in 
Achenrain, Tyrol, the sabotage was so 
last winter that the output of this vital in- 
dustry was reduced to 75 percent of its pre- 
war output. The Germans, unable to cope 
with the situation, could only break down 
the resistance of the workers by shooting 
at random five workers a week until the fac- 
tory would work normally again. 

2. On the occasion of a medical congress in 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, in April of 1941, a rail- 
road bridge was blown up just a few minutes 
before the arrival of the special train of the 
German Commissar Baldur von Schirach, who 
was scheduled to speak at this congress. 

8. On April 9, 1941, the Germans court- 
martialed and shot 18 Austrians serving with 
the German air force in Linz, Upper Austria, 
because they had tried to sabotage the planes 
scheduled to make bombing attacks on 
Yugoslavia. 

(4) In the county of Lienz, eastern Tyrol, 
German soldiers have received orders not to 
go alone in uniform because too many of 
their companions fail to return to their 
barracks. Similar orders were issued this 
spring and summer in Villach (Carinthia), 
Woerg! (Tyrol), Amstetten (lower Austria), 
Oberpullendorf (Burgenland), Leibnitz and 
Eisenerz (Styria), and Tamsweg (Salzburg). 

(5) In the first two weeks of May alone 
257 Austrian workers were shot for sabotage. 

(6) The city of Vienna witnesses practically 
every night the explosion of bombs in public 
buildings or before the doorsteps of one or 
another Nazi leader. 

(7) Since May 10, 1941, the police guards 
have been doubled in Vienna. 

(8) Today 98,000 Austrians, all of them 
Aryans, are in German concentration camps 
for opposing actively the German domination 
of their country. 

These facts and the amazing reaction of 
the whole Austrian population to the re- 
cently launched “V for Victory” campaign, 
are sufficient proof that this war is also 
Austria’s war for independence. As the 
Austrian illegal newspaper, printed and dis- 
tributed irregularly all over the country, 
wrote in one of its recent editorials: “Our 
war against Germany has only one difference 
from the war of the other democracies; we 
are fighting it openly since 1933 and under- 
ground since 1938. We have not been weak- 
ened at any moment; we have never lost our 
confidence even in the darkest hours of this 
war. And we shall fight on until the ulti- 
mate victory or until the hour when the last 
Austrian will have been killed on his native 
soil.” 

THE FREE AUSTRIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL 


This council, under the presidency of Fed- 
eral Minister Hans Rott and under the chan- 
celorship of Dr. Willibald M. Ploechl is the 
legal continuation of that legitimate Federal 
Austrian Government which was dispersed by 
Adolf Hitler on that fateful llth of March 
1938. ‘The provisional institutions of the Free 
Austrian Ilational Council are based upon 
the Federal Austrian Constitution, under the 
legal authority of Mr. Hans Rott. The Free 
Austrian National Council is proceeding along 
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the lines of the Austrian 


This democratic idea is based upon true 
equality of religious, national, and social 
rights; in other words, freedom of worship, 
the recognition and defense of the natural 
rights of man, social progress, and an economic 
reconstruction in a natural European order. 

As President Roosevelt stated on May 27 of 
this year, the attack on Czechoslovakia began 
with the conquest of Austria. The Free 
Austrian National Council feels that Austria, 
as Well as the other Danubian nations, must 
find a new system of political and economic 
collaboration in the Danubian Basin, which is 
sometimes called the heart of Europe. To re- 
store the freedom and peace of Europe it offers 
frankly and honestly collaboration to the fel- 
low nations on the Danube and to all the 
suffering and suppressed people the world 
over. 


Observations From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Uncle Sam’s newest battleship, the 
U. S. 8S. Indiana, will be christened at 
Newport News, Va., on November 21. 
With the launching date less than a 
month away, workmen are swarming 
over the decks of this new dreadnaught. 
Soon the prow of this 35,000-ton sea 
monster will be cutting through the high 
seas. Every Hoosier must feel a great 
deal of pride on this coming occasion. It 
is understood that an effort will be made 
to man this new pride of our Navy with 
Hoosiers. The honor of the christening 
goes to Mrs. Lewis C. Robbins, daughter 
of our Governor Schricker. 

The Civil Service Commission has an- 
nounced that nearly a half million civil- 
ian workers have been added to the Gov- 
ernment rolls since the defense program 
got under way. The August report 
showed a total employment of 1,444,985, 
as compared to 997,990 on May 31, 1940. 
In the District of Columbia approxi- 
mately 56,000 persons have been added. 
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Largest increases have been shown in 
the War Department with 233,000, and 
the Navy Department with 142,000, but 
a comparison of the reports for the 2 
dates shows that almost every agency in 
the Government has expanded its forces. 

O. P. M. authorities are saying that 
more than a million trucks are rolling 
over the highways of the United States 
hauling goods, and we are told that the 
defense program has not yet reached its 


peak. 

The O. P. M. is planning to send three 
special exhibit trains on a tour of the 
Nation, lasting from November 10 until 
December 19. Director Floyd Odlum, of 
O. P. M.’s Contract Distribution Division, 
states that the purpose of the tour is to 
make sure that “no qualified manufac- 
turer—no matter where he is—misses an 
opportunity to get a defense contract for 
lack of information.” It will be O. P. M.’s 
attempt to make use of every available 
facility in this country in our defense 
effort. At the same time it may be the 
means of making it possible for many 
small businesses in this country that are 
facing shut-downs, to get some defense 
work and thus be able to survive. 

Each train is expected to have eight 
cars, two of them for sleeping and dining 
accommodations, and the remaining six 
to be assigned to every branch of our 
armed services that buys defense ma- 
terials, such as Ordnance, Quartermas- 
ter, Army, Navy, Air Corps, Maritime 
Commission, Signal Corps, Chemical 
Warfare, Medical Service, and so forth. 
These various agencies of our armed 
forces will carry exhibits of sample parts 
of needed defense equipment in order to 
give prospective manufacturers a clear 
idea of the items needed. 

This train, with its coaches painted in 
red, white, and blue, will travel by night 
and be open for business by day. Under 
the present schedule one of the trains is 
expected to be in South Bend on Tues- 
day, November 25. 

An advance man for O. P. M. will arrive 
in South Bend shortly to complete ar- 
rangements, Details of the visit will un- 
doubtedly be announced in the local 
press within a few days. 

O. P. M. invitations will go out to all 
manufacturers who have registered their 
facilities with the O. P. M. field office in 
Chicago. O. P. M. authorities here ad- 
vise that any other manufacturer desir- 
ing to witness the exhibit and discuss 
plans with the officers aboard the train 
should bring with him to the train a 
record of all the facilities available in his 
plant. Thus it will be possible to get 
down to cases and, we hope, find out just 
where and how each manufacturer can 
fit into the defense picture. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee has concluded its hearings on 
the price-control bill. Beginning Tues- 
day, the committee will meet in execu- 
tive session in an attempt to reach an 
agreement among its members on the 
terms of a bill to be reported to the House 
for consideration. Despite the fact that 
most everyone agrees that some measure 
is necessary to curb the alarming increase 
in wholesale and retail prices, neverthe- 
less there is some doubt around here that 


a satisfactory bill will be agreed upon. 
In that respect, price control is like the 
weather, all agree that it must come, but 
no one wants iis own toes stepped on. 
There is the further fact that time is of 
the essence of this job. Even so, many 
are suggesting that the matter be held in 
abeyance until after the first of the year. 

The Federal debt has increased to a 
record high of approximately $53,000,- 
000,000. The Treasury Department an- 
nounces that the deficit is running higher 
than a billion dollars a month and Octo- 
pe 7 totaled over $4,110,000,000 since 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
recently declared that the present debt 
limit of $65,000,000,000 must be raised 
considerably. Officials are readily pre- 
dicting a debt of $100,000,000,000, but will 
not hazard a guess on how much larger it 
may run. 

When the United States entered the 
World War it had a Federal debt of about 
$1,000,000,000. It was increased con- 
siderably by Liberty Loan issues of the 
World War and then we began whittling 
it down during the prosperous 1920’s. 
When President Roosevelt took office the 
debt totaled about twenty-two and one- 
half billions. It has not been so long since 
economists in this country were warning 
that the Nation could not stand a Federal 
debt up in the realm where we already 
find ourselves. But they now tell us that 
the end is not yet in sight. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, by a one-vote margin, has rec- 
ommended repeal of those sections of 
the neutrality law creating combat areas, 
as well as the prohibition against the 
arming of merchant ships. History- 
making debate is now going on in the 
Senate. If and when the Senate version 
of the bill becomes a law our armed 
merchantment will be authorized to go 
into any part in the world, London, Liv- 
erpool, or even the Continent. 

The second lease-lend appropriation 
has passed the House and Senate. I 
voted for this resolution because our own 
defense program has lagged miserably 
and most every item in this program 
could be used by our own armed forces 
if, unfortunately, we should be dragged 
into this war. Former Ambassador Bul- 
litt recently said: 

The tanks that should be on the battle 
line now are not produced and not even half 
produced. 


All of the items under the lease-lend 
program will be manufactured in the 
United States. Then, too, the spread of 
this program beyond the confines of the 
few big corporations who have received 
the lion’s share of defense contracts to 
date, may give small business in this 
country an opportunity to participate 
and thus to survive. 

Contrary to the belief of many, it is 
now estimated that with the new tax 
bill the American carries a heavier tax 
load than the Englishman. American 
tax collections—Federal, State, and 
local—will be about twenty-two and one- 
half billions this year, or about 25 per- 
cent of our estimated national income. 
Great Britain’s total tax bill this year will 
be about seven billion, nine hundred mil- 
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lions, or about 22 percent of her national 
income. 

On a per capita basis, our tax bill this 
year runs $168, while in Great Britain it 
will be $165. 





Aid to Democracies? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months we have heard a great 
deal about the United States furnishing 
aid to the democracies who are opposed 
to aggression. In attempting to define 
the word “democracy” I consulted with 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. 

Among other information sent me on 
this subject was a table showing the es- 
sentials of the political regimes of the 
states of the world. In that table al! the 
countries were listed under six classifica- 
tions, beginning with class A, states in 
which the head of state and the legisla- 
ture are elected; freedom of political 
parties prevails; and the executive power 
is responsible to the legislature; and go- 
ing to the other extreme, class F, absolute 
states of oriental pattern. 

In class E were listed states in which 
freedom of political parties does not ex- 
ist; the executive is supreme in practice; 
criticism of the government is severely 
suppressed; and elections, if any, do not 
allow for a free choice of candidates by 
the voters. 

What states do you suppose were among 
those listed under this last classifica- 
tion?—China, Russia, and Greece. 

Democracy—what strange things are 
committed in thy name. 





Arming American Merchant Ships 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 16, 1941 





Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
we are all interested in obtaining peace. 
While confusion exists in the minds of 
American people as to what course we 
shall take to maintain that peace, many 
think that we should follow the course of 
no aid at all to any nation now engaged 
in war. Many are confused as to what 
aid is necessary to countries that are 
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fighting against the Axis Powers. 
Adolf Hitler says: 

Two worlds are in conflict—-two philoso- 
phies of life. * * * Our capital is our ca- 
pacity for work and with it we will defeat the 
entire world. * * * ‘This fight not only is 
a struggle for the present but especially a 
fight for the future. , 


This speech was delivered by Hitler to 
German munition workers December 10, 
1940. 

In the above remarks he discloses his 
real objective, he is bent on the com- 
plete destruction of democracies of a free 
pecple. Many people in America do not 
realize his intent, many are being misled 
by well-organized agencies of propaganda. 
He does not speak for the old Germany, 
that gave so much to the world of culture. 
He speaks now of the Germany he con- 
trols—controlled by fear, fear of death to 
those in his own land who dare oppose 
his doctrines and philosophies. 

In his successful campaign of control 
and destruction, to those nations who 
paid no heed to what was happening, be- 
cause they too were misled by a well-or- 
ganized force of propaganda agents, who 
were at work in their countries sowing the 
seeds of hate and discontent until they 
So badly disorganized and confused the 
minds of the people that when actual 
combat started, he had the situaticn well 
in hand, and it was an easy matter for 
him to conquer defenseless countries. 

Many people in my own district are and 
have been opposed to the National De- 
fense Act of this Nation. They tell you 
that it is silly even to try to build up 
proper defense, that we can lick the en- 
tire German Army and Navy in case they 
ever attempt to come here. But we who 
know different are trying hard to save 
this country so that it will not be found 
in the same and similar conditions that 
the German Army found in countries 
they invaded and are now in control of. 
People think that Germany never had 
any intention of coming to America. 
Well, I hope she does not, fer she will 
not find this country unprepared like she 
has in Europe of countries now under 
her domination. 

This administration is using every pre- 
caution against any attempt of the Axis 
Powers reaching their tentacles to the 
Western Hemisphere; and is using every 
step she can without shedding American 
blood. We have stood for more insults 
from without and within than any other 
nation in the world without declaring 
war, and we propose to take a great many 
more. 

The United States is not a military 
country and never was. However, during 
the emergency, we have had to increase 
by training young men for all units in the 
Army and Navy, that they may be prop- 
erly prepared to defend themselves and 
our country in case of attack. And at the 
same time to show the Axis Powers we 
are determined to maintain our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Many people who came to my office 
were so utterly confused about our Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 that they thought it 
Was a complete repeal of same; that is 
not so, but to make them understand and 
listen to reason was utterly impossible. 


As 
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The Neutrality Act of 1939 contains 20 
sections. All this resolution does is re- 
peal section 6. Section 6 of the 1939 
is the section set up: That after 
President’s proclamation has been 
sued, American vessels are 
from being armed. This House Joint 
Resolution 237 seeks only the repeal of 
the above section of the act. 

The resolution reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 6 of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1939 (relating to the arming of 
American vessels) is hereby repealed; and 
during the unlimited national emergency 
proclaimed by the President on May 27, 1941, 
the President is authorized, through such 
agency as he may designate, to arm, or to 
permit or cause to be armed, any American 
vessel as defined in such act. The provisions 
of section 16 of the Criminal Code (relating 
to bonds from armed vessels on clearing) 
shall not apply to any such vessel. 


No other section of the Neutrality Act is 
affected by this resolution. Every other 
prohibition contained in the act of 1939 
still remains. It will still be unlawful for 
any American vessel to carry passengers, 
articles, or materials, to any country at 
war named in the President’s proclama- 
tion. Nor can American citizens, except 
under certain conditions, travel on vessels 
of such belligerent nations. Financial 
transaction with nations at war subject 
to cash-and-carry provisions are still pro- 
hibited. I bring to the minds of the peo- 
ple who are a little confused and make 
this statement plain, that the resolution 
makes no change in the Neutrality Act 
other than to permit the arming of Amer- 
ican merchant vessels. The right of 
American merchant vessels to arm in 
self-defense is as old a principle as the 
Nation itself; it has been a tradition 
throughout the existence of these United 
States. From Stephen Decatur’s time 
up till 1937, when Congress, aware of the 
war that was imminent in Europe acted 
in good faith to do all they could to pre- 
vent the slightest cause that might bring 
us into the war, abandoned a traditional 
right, that a merchant vessel enjoyed 
since this young Republic was born, the 
right to defend herself from attack. This 
right was a recognized right by interna- 
tional law. 

When a bully seeks to take advantage 
of another and has all the odds on his 
part, I think it is our obligated duty to 
give the same right to those American 
seamen that are plying their ships in 
neutral waters and are abiding by recog- 
nized laws. The necessity to reassert 
our right as a Nation in this respect is 
due to recent attacks by submarines and 
aircraft on unarmed American ships. 

The recent attack upon the Robin 
Moor that was in South Atlantic waters 
and not in a war zone, unarmcd, and not 
carrying contraband of war justifies the 
repeal of section 6 of the Neutrality Act. 

Certainly we would not place a police- 
man on his beat, knowing he would have 
to encounter bullies without granting 
him the right to arm himself for his own 
protection. 

To reestablish our right in this respect 
cannot properly be construed as a decla- 
ration of war by indirect means, nor 
justify any charge that it indicates an 
intention to go to war. 


It is nothing mor 
assertion of a right, belonging 








Southwest Valleys Association Endorses 
an Arkansas Valley Authority 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 





RESOLUTION OF SOUTHWEST VALLEYS 
ASSOCIATION 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on October 
17 the Southwest Valleys Association, em- 
bracing the valleys of the St. Francis, 
White, Arkansas, and Red Rivers of the 
States of Arkansas, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, 
and Colorado, met in its annual conven- 
tion at Little Rock, Ark. The leaders in 
waterways development were there from 
several States. ‘The convention, after 
careful deliberation and extersive dis- 
cussion, adopted almost unanimously the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That this association believes that 
an authority of some character to bring about 
the orderly development of the four river 
basins should be created; be it further 

Resolved, That the association believes that 
legislation creating such an authority should 
provide that the authority use the services 
of the United States Army engineers in 
planning and constructing projects for flood 
control, navigation, and hydroelectric power 
development, and further cooperate with the 
Federal Power Commission, Reclamation Bu- 
reau, Department cf the Interior, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, all of which agencies 
have made great contributions to the im- 
provement at present contemplated for this 
area; be it further 

Resolved, That the control of floods in all 
flood-control or dual flood-control and power 
projects, and navigation locks and dams be 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Army engineers. 





The American Woman and Her 
Responsibilities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 23, 1941 





Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, from the 
days of the pioneer mother to the pres- 
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ent, the women of America have filled a 
place of great importance. In this day 
of stress and storm, this place is of more 
far-reaching influence than ever before. 
Recognizing this, Stephens College, in 
Columbia, Mo., my home city, has ar- 
ranged to hold, on November 6, 7, and 8, 
a conference on the American woman 
and her responsibilities. Speakers of 
national importance, men and women 
whose names are well known throughout 
the United States, will take part in this 
forum. 

Referring to the movement mentioned, 
Dr. James M. Wood, president of Ste- 
phens College, has expressed the hope 
that this meeting will be followed by 
others in which representatives of still 
other aspects of American life and 
thought will give their viewpoints. Of 
the coming conference, President Wood 
has written: 


Recently the American people have awak- 
ened to a shocking fact. For a century and 
a half we believed that democracy repre- 
sented the unchallenged ideal as a political 
organism, and that the trend toward it was 
irreversible. Today, with our eyes on the bit- 
ter scene of prostrate democracy in Europe, 
we know that democracy can fail through the 
weakened morale of its people. 

What, then, holds such morale firm and 
indestructible? From what we have seen in 
the collapse of France and the heroic stand 
of England, we must inevitably believe that 
the primary factor is moral fiber. 

And so we turn naturally to consideration 
of what produces moral fiber—without which 
democracy must face defeat and doom. Is 
it nurtured in a background of culture? 
Think of the rich heritage of France. Is it 
produced by the vast organism of public edu- 
cation? Germany had developed that to a 
high point. 

These factors are important, if properly ad- 
ministered for worthy objectives, yet it is 
unquestioned that true moral fiber, what- 
ever the influence of outside agencies, is 
shaped and nurtured during the formative 
years in the home itself. Thus the mother, 
more than any other agency or individual, be- 
comes far more than the mother of her chil- 
dren—she becomes the mother of the ideals 
and strengths and aspirations of a nation. 

Mindful that such significant power and 
influence rests in the hands of the American 
woman, with whom we are primarily con- 
cerned, it is obvious that we must broaden 
our view of woman’s role, and arrive at an 
intelligent and scientific understanding of 
how she may best be aided in her preparation 
for this greater duty. 

There is much in this field we already know. 
Nearly a quarter of a century ago, Dr. W. W. 
Charters, now director of educational research 
at Ohio State University, instituted a 3-year 
analysis of the real-life problems of all 
classes of women. We learned that these real 
problems did not involve, nor even touch, 
such subjects as the classical languages, or 
higher mathematics, or the physical sciences. 
Rather they were concerned—naturally 
enough—with the very forces which mold our 
democratic life—marriage and the home, the 
day-by-day difficulties of the home manager, 
the sociological, and political problems of 
local and National Government. 

This study of Dr. Charters was instituted 
under my direction for the purpose of pro- 





viding the basis of a modern and realistic cur- 
riculum for Stephens College. The present 
urgent—even imperative—necessity for out- 
lining and giving direction to the democratic 
responsibilities of women, who hold in their 
hands the destiny of the Nation, leads us to 
believe that it is now time to project and 
amplify the Charters conclusions in a broader 
field—the whole field of the education of 
women. 

Unquestionably, this field suffers from two 
faults. The first is that education, far from 
being universal, allows only a fourth of each 
thousand children entering the first grade 
to become high-school graduates, while only 
4 percent become college graduates. The sec- 
ond, and perhaps even graver fault, is that, 
generally speaking, no intelligent provision is 
made for the careful and considered educa- 
tion of women—as women—at all. 

Without doubt, education of women has 
tended to place too much emphasis on the 
opportunity of women in a democracy, rather 
than on the responsibility of women. As the 
natural abilities of women have manifested 
themselves and led them into active partici- 
pation in the world’s businesses and profes- 
sions, there has been a tendency to relegate 
to the background women’s one-time primary 
concern with the home and children. Yet 
these two apparently divergent interests are 
not incompatible. What we must do, by giv- 
ing new direction to our educational proce- 
dure, is to harmonize the two so that the 
more vital force for the preservation of de- 
mocracy—children and the home—will not 
be lost in gaining the immediate wider field 
of action for the individual woman. 

In short, it is important that women not 
only make successes of their own lives but 
that they guide successfully the lives that are 
entrusted to them. We must aid women to 
play this part in the preservation of a democ- 
racy by bringing to them a live and intelligent 
consciousness of all national problems. For 
this, new educational media and techniques 
are needed. Women, far more than men, will 
determine the world of the future. If Amer- 
ica’s more than 40,000,000 women can be 
brought to unite on what that world should 
be, they, through their children, can make 
that world an actuality. 

What are the first steps toward attainment 
of this goal? What are the pitfalls to be 
avoided? Obviously such questions can best 
be answered by those best qualified to judge 
the American scene in all its multitudinous 
phases—our leaders in industry, in labor, our 
business and professional men and women, 
our journalists, our educators, and above all, 
our women whose sphere is the home. For 
on all of these, in varying degrees, rests the 
responsibility of shaping and building a better 
America. 

Throughout the past spring and summer I 
have discussed the problem of the education 
of women in a democracy with American 
leaders in all the foregoing fields. They have 
generously offered their cooperation, believing, 
as I believe, that this problem is of outstand- 
ing importance and demands solution. Their 
encouragement, and offers of both time and 
thought, have determined the inauguration 
of a large and, we hope, continuing program. 


Mr. Speaker, with the problems facing 
American women, many such problems 
not of their making, a conference dealing 
with the American woman and her re- 
sponsibilities should prove helpful to our 
Nation as a whole. 
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President Roosevelt’s Letter on Rivers 
and Harbors Projects 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, from headlines appearing in 
certain newspapers the American people 
are led to believe that President Roose- 
velt is opposing the rivers and harbors 
bill now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. That is 
not true. 

The statement of the President, in his 
letter to Hon. Dewey Suort, president 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, which I shall insert as a part of my 
remarks, clearly indicates that he is not 
only in favor of putting into operation 
immediately those projects that have 
national-defense value but that he is 
also in favor of authorizing others as a 
backlog to absorb the unemployment in 
case this emergency should come to an 
end. 

The President’s letter to Mr. SuHort 
reads as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUvsE, 
Washington. 
Hon. DEwEey SHoRT, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHortT: It is a pleasure 
to have the opportunity of sending a message 
of greeting to the members of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at its special 
session to be held at Miami in November. The 
significance of this occasion is evident to all 
concerned with developing a rational river 
and harbor and flood-control program, and it 
is with especial regret that I find I shall be 
unable to address the congress as you invited 
me to do. 

I wish to express my «ppro.al of the general 
purpose for which this convention is being 
held. It is fitting that your association which 
for so many years has sponsored the systematic 
prosecution of waterway projects is meeting 
at this time to consider present and future 
programs of river and harbor development, of 
maritime aid inland navigation, and of im- 
provement for the control of floods. 

The importance of our harbors and coastal 
and inland waterways in strengthening the 
Nation’s transportation system to meet the 
increasing demands of the defense program is 
conspicuously demonstrated. For example, 
the intracoastal waterway exte: ding along the 
Gulf and Atlantic coasts although not fully 
developed is today a potent factor in allevi- 
ating the coastwise shipping problem. Like- 
wise the various dams and reservoirs and re- 
lated works constructed in the interest of 
navigation, flood control, power, water con- 
servation, and other purposes are being called 
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upon to contribute their utmost to the na- 
tional-defense effort. 

I know that you will agree that initiation 
of new construction projects without defense 
values should be deferred until the end of 
the present international emergency. A ra- 
tional program of public-works construction 
recognizing that point of view and providing 
a backlog of justifiable projects for future 
construction is imperative in these times. Tt 
is gratifying to know that your association is 
about to formulate such a program for river 
and h ~ -w and flood-control improvement. 

Please convey to every member of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress my sincere 
best wishes for a highly successful meeting. 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. ROOSEVELT. 


Passaic Salutes the Navy Which Promises 
To Honor Its Fair Name Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. GORDON CANFIELD, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following short address 
made by me yesterday afternoon at Navy 
Day exercises held in Passaic, N. J., under 
the auspices of the Gerald V. Carroll Post, 
American Legion, No. 161, in which I am 
privileged to have membership: 


PASSAIC AND NAVY DAY 


Passaic’s interest in Navy Day this year lies 
not only in its common interest with the 
entire country in national defense emphasized 
by its contributions to Navy personnel and 
the naval clothing and materials being turned 
out by its factories. It is proud of its sister 
cities, Paterson and Clifton, where naval 
aviation gets its mighty impetus, and it 
watches anxiously as the Navy now turns 
out the ships at nearby Kearny and builds 
a new $10,000,00¢ drydock at Bayonne. Pas- 
saic has another interest—the Secretary of 
the Navy has promised to consider the name 
of Passaic for one of the new vessels now 
being built for the Navy. 

Some years ago the late Congressman Seger 
visited the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Curtis D. Wilbur, to ask him to come to 
Passaic to deliver a Memorial Day address. 
When the Congressman mentioned the name 
of his home city the Secretary said: 

“Passaic—that name sounds mighty good to 
me. That was the name of my old training 
ship at the Naval Academy.” 

Yes; the name “Passaic” was borne with 
great honor by a naval vessel of another era— 
one of the first ironclad ships added to our 
fleet. A sister ship to the U. S. S. Monitor, 
famed for its battle with the Merrimac, the 
U. 8. S. Passaic was launched on August 1, 
1862, at Green Point, Long Island, where she 
had been built by John Ericsson, pioneer 
in the building of iron ships. She served 
in the Civil War blockade off South Carolina 
with the Monitor and continued in service 
until the eighties, when she became a train- 


ing ship at Annapolis. When war broke out 
with Spain she was placed in auxiliary service 
off Florida. After 37 years of service the Navy 
sold her in 1899. 

Iron-clad vessels like the Passaic were an 
experiment during the Civil War and when 
at the close of that conflict interest in naval 
affairs fell away to a very low ebb little prog- 
ress was made in developing new designs and 
building up our first line of defense until 
the administration of President Arthur in 
1882 when Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of a new Navy to be the finest in the 
world. This program moved slowly until 
Theodore Roosevelt, whose birthday is ob- 
served in connection with Navy Day, put new 
life into it. Although it was in the Army as 
a rough rider that T. R. achieved his greatest 
reputation up to that time his service as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy from 1897 
till the outbreak of the war in 1898—the 
war which he termed “The War of America 
the Unready”—marked a new era in Ameri- 
can naval progress. 

On March 9, 1898, just a little more than 
a month before the declaration of war and 
a month after the sinking of the battleship 
Maine in Havana Harbor Congress appropri- 
ated $50,000,000 “for the national defense” 
and ordered $29,973,000 of this to go for naval 
purposes. In all, during this war, naval ap- 
propriations aggregated $57,973,000, only $25,- 
000,000 being spent. By comparison, the pres- 
ent session of Congress has appropriated 
$5,683,704,135 for the Navy Department alone. 

Writing in his autobiography, Theodore 
Roosevelt declared: 

“I suppose the United States will always be 
unready for war, and in consequence we will 
always be exposed to great expense, and the 
possibility of gravest calamity, when the Na- 
tion goes to war. This is no new thing. 
Americans learn only from catastrophe and 
not from experience.” 

He was borne out during the years follow- 
ing the World War and the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference. In an 1l-year period 
only 14 small ships—8 destroyers and 6 sub- 
marines—were laid down to replace over-age 
naval units. This 11-year total is less than 
the number of ships being turned out in i 
month under the present program. 

Passaic, proud of the priceless freedoms 
which have made America great, mindful of 
the fact the Navy takes its stand as a sure 
guaranty of the preservation of our civiliza- 
tion, commends this progress, salutes today 
every man and every ship in the fleet, and 
pledges its continued efforts toward all-out 
defense. 


Home Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. VICTOR WICK- 
ERSHAM, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me over 
station WWDC October 26, 1941: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I shall speak to- 
night on the subject, Home Defense. When 
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a mere lad, little did I realize that some cay I 


e tinkling of the 
the hounds, and then, either my good mother 
or my grandmother would tuck me away in 
a feather bed, at which time she and I would 
repeat the little prayer: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 
i pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake. 
I pray the Lord, my soul to take. 
I ask it all for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

I felt secure and there was no need of fur- 
ther worry, no thought of home defense. 

But things have changed. In these days 
when that bloodthirsty, power-struck, war- 
crazed Hitler’s heart pulses with the desire of 
world domination, and at a time when he— 
and, in fact, thousands upon thousands of his 
followers who are molded from the same 
mold—would slice the jugular veins of all 
those who dare to cross Hitler’s path, we must 
think of home defense. 

Centuries ago Napoleon tried to conquer 
the world. In October he, too, was marching 
into Moscow, but he went too far; his men 
froze to death, and finally he lost all he had 
gained. Let us not for a moment confuse our 
minds by believing that the same thing is 
sure to happen to Hitler. Hitler has been 
preparing for years. All his men know is 
war. The armies doing the best work today 
are the German, the Russian, and Chinese. 
In none of these armies are officers sure of 
promotion without regard to merit, and in all 
of them the individual soldier appears to 
have more responsibility than in the armies 
of the democracies. Hitler is causing us to 
make our armies more democratic every day. 
Things are changing fast. Even as late as 
May 1940 we had no parachute jumpers, even 
though this was an original American idea, 
yet in the short time since May 1940 we have 
advanced to the point where we have thou- 
sands of well-trained parachute jumpers and 
the very best equipment. We have bombing 
planes that are capable of doing a big job, 
either by themselves or in connection with 
ships, tanks, artillery, or cavalry. Until Jan- 
uary 1941 it was our policy to superimpose 
production for defense comfortably on the 
normal business of the country—in spite of 
the fact that we were aware that the same 
policy had led France to defeat and Great 
Britan to the brink of disaster. We took half 
measures. We talked big, but we did not 
deliver the goods. We preferred business as 
usual to production at war speed. 

I have been in Congress only 6 months, yet 
I can easily notice the heavy strain upon the 
Members. I honestly believe that with very 
few exceptions these men are conscientious 
and doing their best in this national emer- 
gency. I have noticed their temples turning 
gray. Eleven Congressmen have passed away 
since this session opened in January. Like- 
wise, several Senators have answered the final 
roll call. 

Friends, after the last war the Germans set 
about to ascertain why they lost it. We 
slept in peaceful slumber. They came to the 
conclusion that, inasmuch as tanks and 
planes had had a large part in beating them, 
they would go in for tanks and planes. 
They also cast off the old caste system in their 
armies. Many of their men have never 
known what it was to act of their own accord 
and will. Many of them have never known 
peace. They were under the rule of the dic- 
tator. During this war other countries have 
learned the word “blitzkrieg.” Hitler, with 
gleaming eyes with a desire as deadly as poi- 
son coming from the fangs of the deadliest 
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snake, has taken countries one by one. 

And now a word about Japan: It is appar- 
ent that in joining forces with Germany and 
Italy, Japan made a serious miscalculation 

the outcome of the struggle as well 
as its trend and duration. But Hitler was 
guilty of an equally serious miscalculation 
when he permitted Japan to join the Axis. 

The tripartite pact has certainly brought 
about no reversal of America’s policy of aid- 
ing Britain or China. It may even—and that 
is what Hitler particularly fears—bring the 
United States into war against him. Should 
Japan get embroiled with this country, as the 
more hot-headed Japanese militarists advise, 
she would automatically be at war with Great 
Britain as well, and probably also Russia. It 
would under those circumstances be impos- 
sible to establish any dividing line between 
the European and Asiatic wars. 

On the other hand, a repudiation by Japan 
of her signature of the tripartite pact, what- 
ever the motives that might inspire such ac- 
tion, would be a serious blow to Hitler’s pres- 
tige, since it would suggest to such uneasy 
neutrals as Turkey and such governments as 
those in Madrid and Vichy that the Third 
Reich has become a sinking ship. It begins 
to look as though Hitler has fallen into the 
trap he set for the United States. 

Despite all the difficulties of the situation, 
it is quite plain that a continuance of the 
Russian resistance is well worth paying 
something for. Certainly Washington real- 
izes this in view of its difficulties with Japan, 
which, interestingly enough, have been in- 
creased by our sending aid to Russia via ship 
routes which pass close to Nippon. Yet, the 
circumstance that the Russians have not, so 
far as is known, depleted their forces in the 
Far East, facing Japan, is something for 
which Washington can be thankful. Tokyo 
has to reckon in her every move the presence 
of the Russian force facing it and it may well 
be that, in exchange for more aid from the 
United States, the Russians would bind them- 
selves to attack Japan should Japan become 
involved in war with the United States. This 
ought to be worth something; also, the fact 
that Russia has been fighting against Hitler 
has given England at least a chance to pro- 
duce some much-needed equipment to re- 
place that which had been destroyed; like- 
wise, it has given us a chance to produce some 
much-needed equipment. 

Permit me to say a few words at this time 
about production and strikes. In my opin- 
jon, one of the surest ways of having home 
defense is to stop these strikes in defense 
industries. I should like to preclude my re- 
marks by saying that I am for 100-percent 
American unions, but I am against these for- 
eign-born, un-American racketeers who force 
their tentacles into thousands of defense 
plants where men are working, causing strikes 
at a time when we should be producing 24 
hours every weekday. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of good mothers risked their lives, 
many almost going into the graves, to bear 
these fine young men who have given up 
their positions, their civil liberties, their 
families, and so forth, in order to train for 
home defense. These young men are serving 
for only $21 per month and upward; like- 
wise, hundreds of thousands of farm families, 
small businessmen, and civilian laborers are 
drawing the same wage they did before the 
emergency, even though prices have in- 
creased. 

Millions of aged are living on their mere 
pittances. These good old folk would likely 
have been drawing an adequate pension had 
not we had to divert our attention to de- 
fense. Even yet, I feel that along with our 
defense program that we should see that 
these aged should receive a sufficient pension 
while they are yet alive. We should make 
their remaining days happy. 

Today we can worship in our churches, we 
can have the feeling of security for our 





homes, schools, businesses, and religious in- | 


stitutions; but let us not become blind to 
the fact that there is no chance for an in- 
ward revolution, spigs, sabotage, ete. Though 
our granaries are overflowing, though we have 
the privilege of peace under the beautiful 
falling autumn leaves in their various hues, 
let us not fiddle while Rome burns. Keep 
awake, America. Sometimes “the thing to 
fear is lack of fear.” This is a war against 
civilization. It is being bombed out, starved 
out, silenced, driven underground. The 
order, tradition, culture, and codes we have 
hitherto taken for granted are as mortally 
endangered at this moment as were the great 
civilizations of the past in the hour of test. 
It is only when freedom has been taken away 
that people fully realize its sweetness. 

Our program of home defense can be 
strengthened by appropriatians, production 
of equipment, training, purchasing of de- 
fense bonds, the teaching of loyalty in schools, 
etc., and by the influence of the women—who 
control 70 percent of America’s wealth, more 
than 65 percent of the savings accounts, and 
who receive a billion dollars annually as bene- 
ficiaries from life-insurance policies. Women 
influence the spending of the pay checks re- 
ceived by the men of the Nation. My friends, 
women can contribute more to defense than 
any other group. 

Right here permit me to say that every 
provider should not neglect his insurance. 
He should, above all, see that his widow and 
orphans are taken care of should he suddenly 
depart upon a long journey from whence he 
would not return. But, my friends, the 
greatest defense, the greatest home defense 
that this Nation has, is your spirit, the atti- 
tude, and the proper molding of the minds 
of the men, women, and children of our good 
old United States of America. In the hearts 
and minds of the citizens rests the hope and 
freedom of America. It is up to you and me 
to think and act properly. In France there 
were enough persons who said, “Hitler is 
going to win anyhow; let’s not anger him.” 
They said that in a great many countries, 
thinking Hitler would not harm them. You 
know what happened. Hitler’s promises 
mean nothing. The devil tempted Christ 
once, promising him everything he desired 
if he would heed his calling. Christ said: 
“Get thee behind me, Satan, for I know you 
not.” 

I like to get away from the talk of war now 
‘nd then, I think, yet when I stop to think 
that tonight perhaps 30,000 young men are 
lying in their own blood, dying on the fields 
of Russia, each fighting and offering his life 
for a philosophy I cannot help thinking more. 
In China, where they don’t have sufficient 
arms and materials, they are having to see 
their helpless cities bombed. Yes; when we 
are spreading friendliness and cheer all over 
Europe, in the captive countries, there is 
darkness and terror and suffering. Fresh 
graves were dug today and many more will be 
dug tomorrow in Europe. Women and chil- 
dren are terror stricken. Many men, women, 
and children are dying in prison and many 
others will turn pale and die before dawn. 
Hitler’s terrifying machine guns rain bullets 
down upon helpless people who once enjcyed 
happiness like we do, but thought it useless 
or needless to have home defense. Tonight 
bombs are killing crying babies and pleading 
grown-ups, while their homes are being blast- 
ed to bits and others flee into adjacent fields 
as homeless wanderers. 

Friends, with a madman like Hitler loose 
in the world, nothing is gained by a “hush.” 
The fundamentals of liberty and happiness 
are in danger, and human dignity is at stake. 
Some say, “Oh, let’s not stir things up. Noth- 
ing is going to happen. Let it alone and 
don’t agitate it.” The people of France, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Greece, and other 
places are not happy. There are those who 
say we should not think about those ruthless, 
savage forces loose in the world seeking to 
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conquer and enslave millions more in “the 
new world order.” Many of them don’t realize 
that the enemy is not only working abroad, 
but that it is working here in our midst. 
Some see nothing but the beautiful blue sky 
ahead. Some people come near to treason. 
Let’s not be blind to the faults of ourselves or 
those who would betray us. 

Even as it has stopped raining in the past 
and wars have ended, so will this war end 
someday. What will our world be like. We 
must lay foundations for a new and better 
society. At the beginning of the rehabilita- 
tion period it will not be a happy situation 
that will face us. Famine and disease will 
follow in the steps of every war. Destruc- 
tion will continue long after the last bomb 
has exploded. Malnutrition will be only an 
immediate problem. Disease will follow and 
it will not discriminate between nationalities, 
nor will it be confined to the Eastern or 
Western Hemisphere or any boundary lines 
of states or nations. Records of the past 
wars indicate that destruction of life by 
pestilence and diseases will be far greater 
than by all military action combined. 

Hates that have been nourished and fanned 
by governments in an effcrt to bolster pub- 
lic morale for the supreme effort will burn 
and smolder, erupting across the face of the 
continents for years. We must prepare, be- 
ginning now, for this period of readjustment 
of the economic life of the individuals and 
the period of demobilization when our in- 
dustrial enterprises change over from war 
production to that necessary to civilian life. 

The post-war reconstruction period will 
demand an even greater effort and expendl- 
ture than the prosecution of the war itself— 
if it is to be a real success. The other side 
of this picture does not look bright, either. 
History of all wars and their aftermaths fol- 
low about the same pattern. Reconstruction 
and rehabilitation that is necessary to make 
@ real lasting peace has never yet been at- 
tempted on the large scale that war is con- 
ducted. Do you suppose we will lease, lend, 
or give machines to manufacture peacetime 
goods to the destitute and bomb-riddled 
countries facing this world of tomorrow? 
Are we prepared to erect bridges of ships 
and spend biliions of dollars to insure this 
peace which we have been committed to? 
Is peace more valuable than war and, if so, 
how much are you and I willing to pay? Will 
we be willing to restore those to health who 
have lost same? Will we be willing to assist 
those who were rejected as soldiers who are 
our neighbors? Friends, these matters must 
have our consideration and study. We must 
give thought, not later, but now. 

Thank you. 





St. Louis Labor Unions Endorse 
President’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF ST. LOUIS CENTRAL 
TRADES AND LABOR UNION AND A 
TELEGRAM FROM LUTHER M. SLINK- 
ARD, SECRETARY OF THE C. I. O. 
COUNCIL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me, I insert the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by the Central 
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Trades and Labor Union, of St. Louis, 
as well as a telegram I received from 
Luther M. Slinkard, secretary of the C. I. 
O. Council, both referring to amendments 
to the Neutrality Act: 


Freedom of the seas is a traditional Amer- 
ican policy. We now face a crisis which 
clearly demands that Congress of the United 
States reassert and uphold that right. Our 
Pledge of our resources to nations that are 
fighting the Axis Powers must be reinforced 
by every possible step to guarantee that these 
vitally meeded goods will arrive at their 
destination. 

If we are to win our fight against the 
dark threat of inhuman totalitarianism we 
must reassert an honest, courageous course, 
without the subterfuge of shipping our aid 
under the flag of another country to nations 
resisting Nazi aggression. 

The people of the United States have, at 
every test and survey, expressed their accord 
with and support of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s foreign policies. Congress should 
also be truly representative of public opin- 
ion and carry out the people’s will. 

We cannot possibly be neutral in this 
life-and-death combat: Nazi-ism versus 
democracy. As freedom-loving citizens of 
America, we must boldly face and come to 
grips with the cold, hard fact that democracy 
everywhere, including our own liberty, will 
end unless the peril of Hitlerism is smashed. 
It is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Central Trades and 
Labcr Union of St. Louis and vicinity, in 
regular session, October 21, 1941, does hereby 
earnestly petition Congress of the United 
States to promptly repeal our suicidally dan- 
gerous Neutrality Act, remove the prohibition 
against arming our merchant ships, dissolve 
the ban which prevents vessels under the 
American flag from sailing the seven seas, 
and to thus untie our hands in this struggle 
to protect and preserve the blessings of the 
American way of life for ourselves and for 
generations yet unborn. It is further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
to St. Louis Congressmen, to both United 
States Senators from Missouri, and to the 
press. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOSEPH P. CLARK, 

W. M. Branort, 

Martin A. DILLMON. 
Unanimously adopted October 21, 1941. 


_—— 


Sr. Louis, Mo., October 27, 1941. 
JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
Urge wholehearted support and positive ac- 
tion on Neutrality Act revision proposed by 
administration. Traditional freedom-of-seas 
policy cannot possibly be maintained under 
present law, which prevents adequate protec- 
tion of United States ships, thereby hindering 
positive assistance to those countries resist- 
ing Axis aggression. 
LuTHER M. SLINKARD, 
Secretary, St. Louis C. 1. O. Council. 


Oleomargarine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ORVILLE ZIMMERMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

HERE ARE THE FACTS 


Recently, the Federal Government, under 
direction of an act of Congress, promul- 
gated a pure-food standard for oleomar- 
garine—a healthful, nutritious food product. 

The powerful butter interests of this coun- 
try have seized upon this standard as an 
excuse for a new series of vicious and un- 
warranted attacks in their age-old war upon 
oleomargarine. Such attacks are being di- 
rected against the product, against the stand- 
ard, and even against the Government offi- 
cials who are charged with the administra- 
tion of the Federal pure-food laws. 

The American people are entitled to know 
the facts involved in this issue. 

The story is told below as clearly and 
concisely as possible in simple question-and- 
answer form. 

Question. What is the new standard for 
oleomargarine recently promulgated by Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt? 

Answer. The standard is a set of rules gov- 
erning the methods of manufacturing, sale, 
and packaging of the food product—oleo- 
margarine or margarine as it is commonly 
called. 

Question. Why was the standard issued? 

Answer. The Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act of 1939 directed Federal authori- 
ties to set up standards for foods sold under 
common names “to promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers.” 

Question. What does the new standard 
provide? 


Answer. It requires margarine manufac- 
turers to do certain things and it permits 
them to do certain other things. 

Question. What does the standard require? 

Answer. It requires that margarine con- 
tain at least 80 percent fat and that descrip- 
tion of ingredients used appear on the outside 
label. 

Question. What does the standard permit? 

Answer. It permits the use of coloring and 
flavoring and the addition of vitamins and 
preservatives provided the consumer is ad- 
vised of the use of any such materials by 
statements on the label. 

Question. How do the requirements differ 
from those existing in the past? 

Answer. Heretofore manufacturers of vege- 
table margarine were under no effective re- 
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Answer. Government experts, 
representatives, members of the margarine 


Question. Who offered objections to the 
tentative standard? 
Answer. Objections were offered by mem- 


Question. Were any 
cepted? 

Answer. Yes; some of the objections were 
accepted and incorporated into the final 
standard. Others were disallowed. 

Question. Did representatives of the dairy 
or butter industries offer any objections or 
suggestions during the course of the hearing? 

Answer. No; but immediately following the 
conclusion of the public hearings, the Na- 
tional Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, for the first time, filed exceptions to 
the standard and a campaign was initiated 
throughout the dairy and butter industries 
to have the standard set aside. 

Question. What are the objections which 
have been raised to the standard after its 
adoption? 

Answer. In a court action filed in St. Louis 
by two representatives of butter manufac- 
turers, objection is made to the provisions 
permitting the use of color. flavor, vitamins, 
and preservatives. 

Question. On what ground are these ob- 
jections made? 

Answer. On the ground that the standard’s 
permission of the use of such ingredients 
will injure the producer of butter. 

Question. How would the standard’s per- 
mission to use such ingredients injure the 
butter producer? 

Answer. In no way whatever. The new 
Standard does not change any existing law 
regarding the use of color, flavor, vitamins, or 
preservatives. (1) The existing Federal law 
imposing a tax of 10 cents per pound on 
colored margarine and the 31 State laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of the colored product, all 
sponsored by the butter industry, still remain 
in effect. (2) The Federal Food and Drug Act 
permits the use of flavoring; flavors have 
been used in margarine and many other focds 
for a number of years. (3) Many brands of 
margarine have been fortified with vitamin A 
as advocated by public health officials, the 
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American Medical Association, and the Na- 
tional Research Council. (4) The law has 
always permitted the use of certain preserva- 
tives in margarine and other foods, requir- 
ing, however, that such be indicated on the 
label. 


Question. Do these provisions of existing 
law, as restated in the new standard, give 
margarine any advantage over butter? 

Answer. They do not. The manufacturers 
of butter have for years used artificial coloring 


it on the label. They have successfully 
resisted all efforts to require such labeling. 

Question. If the new standard does give 
the consumer added protection in the pur- 
chase of margarine and does not change any 
provisions of existing laws, what do the but- 
ter interests to accomplish if success- 
ful in their efforts to have the Standard set 
aside? 

Answer. While tle current attack, for con- 
venience, is apparently directed against the 
Standard, the true purpose is shown by the 
following quotation from an editorial on 
Standard appearing in June 18 issue of the 
Dairy Record, a leading dairy trade publica- 
tion: 


“e © * the dairy industry will have to 
strike boldly, and hard. It cannot adopt 
halfway measures. It must resort to meas- 
ures of which most of us have disapproved. 
We must now all recognize that we are deal- 
ing with an implacable enemy who is never 
satisfied and who will seek to encroach as 
long as he exists. 

“In short, the dairy industry must set as its 
goal the complete extermination of oleo- 
margarine. It must never rest until the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine has 
been outlawed in this country.” 

. How does this goal affect the 
National Cotton Council of America? 

Answer. The Cotton Council is pledged to 
protect existing markets and develop new 
markets for cotton and cottonseed products. 

Question. What does margarine mean to 
cotton and cottonseed? 

Answer. Cottonseed oil is the most widely 
used ingredient employed in the production 
of margarine. For the year ending June 30, 
1941, approximately 136,000,000 pounds of 
cottonseed oil were so used. This means 
that, despite the numerous and cumulative 
restrictions, both Federal and State, margarine 
furnishes the second largest market outlet 
for cottonseed oil and, according to leading 
economists, shows the most promise for an 
increase in the future if artificial barriers 
to trade in margarine are eliminated. 

Question. What does the National Cotton 
Council propose to do about the avowed pur- 
pose of the butter industry to destroy the 
manufacture and sale of margarine? 

Answer. The council will resist with all 
its power and facilities any such effort to deny 
a cottonseed product an equal opportunity 
in the American market. Advocates of trade 
barriers must realize that a pound of cotton- 
seed oil margarine is 80 percent cottonseed 
oil, just as a pound of butter is 80 percent 
butterfat, and that the interest of the cotion 
farmer is no less important than that of the 
dairy farmer in this controversy. 

(National Cotton Council of America, an 
organization of cotton farmers, ginners, mer- 
chants, warehousemen, spinners, and cotton- 
seed crushers from all States comprising the 
American Cotton Belt, Memphis, Tenn., 
October 1941.) 





Additional Housing Needed Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
fense housing program is now more than 
a year old. We can be glad, I think, that 
we were more farsighted in getting the 
program started in this emergency than 
a were in the days of the first World 

ar. 

This House has shown its knowledge 
of the seriousness of the housing situa- 
tion. among defense workers by twice vot- 
ing appropriations for this purpose. 
Despite this, however, I do not think all 
the Members realize just how serious this 
situation is, and for that reason, in part, 
we have delayed in providing additional 
funds that are acutely needed. 

This is a situation that is Nation-wide 
in scope. I should like, however, to tell 
you about what has happened in the city 
of Texarkana, Tex., whose citizens I have 
the privilege of representing. 

Texarkana, as you may know, is a twin 
city. Part of it lies in Texas and a por- 
tion in Arkansas. Together these divi- 
sions have a population of 28,840. Most 
of the homes and most of the population 
are on the Texas side. 

Texarkana, like many other American 
cities, is busy with defense work. At the 
very outset of the defense program it was 
apparent that we were going to need 
extra housing for the people coming into 
our city but so far we have not got it. 

Under construction now are two great 
defense plants which at the peak will 
mean a tripled population for Texarkana, 
Tex. Within 8 miles of the city a shell- 
loading plant is under construction. 
Within a few more miles a great ammu- 
nition depot is being built. 

The actual construction work on these 
plants has already brought thousands of 
workers into Texarkana. When they are 
completed and in operation they will em- 
ploy 12,000 people. A very large number 
of these workers have families. Alto- 
gether Texarkana will be called upon to 
provide housing for some 35,000 people 
in addition to those living there now. 

It should be perfectly obvious that 
without a great amount of defense hous- 
ing Texarkana will not be able to house 
these people. Already rents have gone 
up to the highest levels in history. Ordi- 
narily it would be possible to rent a de- 
cent 5-room house for $30a month. You 
would be very lucky to find such a house 
at $60 a month today. Even if enough 
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houses were available at this price, it 
would be impossible for families earning 
$1,500 or $2,000 a year to pay such rents 
without doubling up and the resulting 
unhealthy, overcrowded condition. 

Under such conditions we cannot rea- 
sonably expect workers to come to Tex- 
arkana to operate these plants. We are 
spending millions of dollars in construct- 
ing these plants because they are vital 
to our national security. These millions 
of dollars will be wasted, and the contri- 
butions of these plants to our security 
will be endangered unless we provide ade- 
quate defense housing immediately. 

Last June the President asked the Con- 
gress for an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000 for defense housing. That 
money has not been appropriated yet. I 
would like to ask how long the gentlemen 
of this House think we can delay this 
matter. It takes time to build big hous- 
ing projects. We cannot afford to wait 
until the very last minute to provide 
funds for this purpose. 

It has not only been a lack of funds 
that has kept us from getting defense 
housing in Texarkana. The multiplicity 
of agencies engaged in defense housing 
and the division of authority in this field 
has been a major factor in this delay. 

The people of Texarkana have found 
their requests for prompt action in reliev- 
ing the housing shortage shunted from 
pillar to post. 

I, for one, approve of the suggestion 
of the Tolan committee investigating the 
defense migration that the responsibility 
for the defense housing program be 
placed in the hands of one official. Then 
we will know who to see and who to hold 
responsible for getting the job done right. 

It appears to me that it would be pos- 
sible to devise as simple and workable a 
system for defense housing as the United 
States Housing Authority has developed 
for low-rent slum-clearance housing. 
Under this plan local communities have 
effective control of the planning and op- 
eration of their housing projects and at 
the same time have the benefit of the 
long experience of a Federal agency. As 
a matter of fact, before the present de- 
fense housing muddle started the United 
States Housing Authority was building 
some 8,000 defense homes under this co- 
operative local-Federal plan. Nearly ail 
of these homes are now finished and 
occupied, and the people of the commu- 
nities in which they are built are well 
satisfied with the speed, cost, and appear- 
ance of these homes. If this efficient 
plan worked well during the first months 
of the national emergency, why did we 
discard it when the need became even 
more critical? 

The people of Texarkana and the other 
cities which are faced with similar prob- 
lems have the right to expect us to pro- 
vide sufficient funds and a workable ar- 
rangement for meeting those problems 
at once. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER H. WENE 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


NEWS ARTICLE AND STATEMENT 


Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article published in 
the daily papers of my district, also state- 
ment issued by me on September 30, 1941, 
which was published in New Jersey and 
other newspapers, in the interest of Leon 
Henderson: 

[From the Bridgeton (N. J.) Evening News 

of September 19, 1941] 

MILLVILLE Derenps LEON HENDERSON IN Dries 
ATTACK—BOARD OF TRADE AND AMERICAN 
Lzcion Post Pornt To His Recorp—Senp 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mitivitte, September 19.—Millville folks 
are solidly on Leon Henderson’s side in the 
battle of words with Congressman Martin 
Diss, of Texas. People here, who have grown 
up with Henderson, know he isn’t Commu- 
nist and they resent the utterances and letter 
writing of the Texas Representative. Mill- 
ville residents are of the opinion Hender- 
son is a loyal American, and yesterday they 
arrived at the point where they decided to 
tell the Congressman just how Henderson’s 
home-town folks feel about it. 

Yesterday afternoon the Millville Board 
of Trade, in a special meeting, passed a 
resolution, setting forth their protest to the 
Dies statements and at the regular meeting 
of Malvern Nabb Post, No. 82, American 
Legion, a letter was authorized sent to the 
Congressman telling of their utter disbelief 
of the Dies declarations. 

The resolution and letter were sent to Con- 
gressman Dries and copies were mailed to 
President Roosevelt and Leon Henderson. 

Here they are: 

SEPreMBER 18, 1941. 
Hon. Martin Digs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dries: In view of the 
fact that you recently addressed a letter to the 
President of the United States, later made 
public in various newspapers throughout the 
Nation, in which you prefer certain charges 
against Mr. Leon Henderson, Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, we, the members of Malvern 
J. Nabb Post, No. 82, the American Legion, 
Millville, N. J., respectfully submit for your 
digest the preamble to the constitution of 
the American Legion, which follows: 

“For God and country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America; to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100 percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association in 
the Great War; to inculcate a sense of indi- 
vidual obligation to the community, State, 
and Nation; to combat the autocracy of both 
the classes and the masses; to make right the 
master of might; to promote peace and good 
will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom, 
and democracy; to consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
helpfulness.” 


In no better manner than the 
can we present to the Dies investigating com- 
mittee our disbelief that our fellow legion- 
naire, Leon Henderson, is connected by mem- 
bership, or otherwise, with communistic or 
subversive organizations and activities. Mr. 


tion are men who 

ciated with him 

little deceived by friends 
ing, and we believe it 


men who have passed through the 
war have a certain instinct 


.tinguish between the dross 


metal. We grant that he, like 

war veterans, came up through life battling 
for existence, and because of this now clearly 
understands the hardship of others, 

to forget even though he has reached the 
heights. 

Mr. Henderson can stand by himself and 
parry thrust for thrust, but we, as fellow 
Legionnaires, would fall far short of our ob- 
ligations, if we failed “To consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness.” 

The American Legion, as you well know, 
is fully cognizant and is appreciative of the 
splendid accomplishments of your committee, 
but in this instance we sincerely believe we 
see where our duty lies, hence our word of 
defense for one we have always respected as 
an American. 

Very truly yours, 
MALveErRN J. Nazs Post, No. 82, 
THe AMERICAN LzGION, 
Epwarp H. VANAMAN, Adjutant. 


By direction of post assembled in regular 
session, September 18, 1941. 


BOARD OF TRADE RESOLUTION 


“Resolution directed to Representative 
MartTIn Dries, of Texas. 

“It having come to the attention of the 
Millville, N. J.. Board of Trade that Rrepre- 
sentative Martin Dies recently did address a 
letter to the President of the United States 
and subsequently did make public to the 
press that letter, and further that this letter, 
among other things, did charge Leon Hender- 
son, Administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, with mem- 
bership in a communistic organization, or at 
least, with sympathetic leanings toward sub- 
versive groups; this body hereby on this 18th 
day of September, 1941, does resolve: 

“That, we, citizens of Millville, indignantly 
do refute your inferences directed at one of 
our own citizens with whom we have been 
closely associated since childhood; 

“That we shall present for your attention 
the facts concerning Mr. Henderson: 

“He was born in Millville and lived here 
until entering college. At present he is a 
registered voter in our city. His mother re- 
sides in this city where also Mr. Henderson 
continues to have a host of friends. His fre- 
quent visits here have enabled us to keep 
informed on his thoughts and his logic. 

“Mr. Henderson’s father, Chester Hender- 
son, was an ordained local preacher in the 
Methodist Protestant Church of this city. 
He together with Mrs. Henderson worked 
faithfully and humbly in the Christian 
church. Mr. Henderson’s home and religious 
training was in their hands. 

“As a citizen of a community the size of 
Millville (approximately 15,000 population) 
almost everyone knows each other, so to 
speak. Therefore as citizens of Millville we 
know Mr. Henderson. 

“That, when the integrity and character 
of a citizen, who is so well known to us and 
who we hold in the highest esteem, is at- 
tacked we shall arise to his merited defense; 

“That Mr. Henderson is an outstanding, 
loyal, and conscientious citizen of the United 
States and, further, he is neither a Commu- 
nist nor does he have communistic leanings; 

“That we desire to call to your attention 
that, as an evidence of the high esteem and 
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“Cora Nass, Secretary.” 


CONGRESSMAN WENE DEFENDS LEON 
HENDERSON 


“WaSHINGTON, September 30.—Leon Hender- 
son, Federal Price Administrator, was de- 
fended today by the Representative of his 
home congressional district, ELmer H:> WENE, 
of Vineland, N. J., against charges of com- 
munistic leanings made by Congressman 
Martin Dress. 

Henderson is a resident and voter of Mill- 
ville, in Cumberland County, where he was 
born and educated and where various civic 
organizations have already come to his sup- 


“I have known Mr. Henderson for a num- 
ber of years,” declared Con n WENE. 
“It appears to me that charges to the effect 
he is a Communist or has communistic lean- 
ings are ridiculous. His Americanism here- 
tofore has never been questioned. 

“Mr. Henderson, whose father, Rev. Chester 
Henderson, was a Millville clergyman for 
years, has the complete confidence and re- 
spect of all his fellow townsmen. In fact, the 
whole State of New Jersey was astounded 
that he should be linked with subversive: 
elements. 

“Whether these elements are represented 
in Henderson’s set-up, which is also charged 
by my colleague, Mr. Drss, is something for 
investigation. But I am certain if this condi- 
tion is found to exist, Mr. Henderson him- 
self had no personal knowledge of it and 
will act promptly when proof is placed before 
him. 


“The Millville Board of Trade, composed of 
responsible businessmen in Mr. Henderson’s 
home town, as well as the city commission, 
comprising both Democrats and Republicans, 
have enacted resolutions condemning the 
attack on Mr. Henderson and pledging their 
fullest confidence in his integrity. 

“So strong is this belief that he was chosen 
by the board of trade last year as its choice 
for the place of honor as the citizen of Mill- 
ville who qualified as the city’s outstanding 
citizen of 1940, and his name is inscribed 
on a plaque in Millville City Hall with those 
of others similarly honored in previous years. 

“Mr. Henderson’s record is an enviable one. 
He served in the Army during the last war 
and is a charter member of the Malvern 
Nabb Post, No. 82, American Legion, of Mill- 
ville. There can be no doubt of his belief 
and support of our American way, and al- 
though we, who know him, never believed 
the charge, some steps should be taken to 
clear his name before the rest of the Nation.” 

Congressman WENE represents the Second 
New Jersey District, comprising Atlantic, 
Cumberland, and Cape May Counties. 


[From the Millville (N. J.) Daily Republican 
of September 20, 1941] 
CoMMISSION AppS VOICE TO DEFENSE OF 

HENDERSON BY WAY OF RESOLUTION—CLAIM 

HENDERSON Has Bren Unsustity Accusep 

BY CONGRESSIONAL GROUP 

The Millville Commission added the city’s 
official voice to the defense of a native son, 
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Leon Henderson, National Price Administra- 
tor, at Friday afternoon's weekly meeting, 
when a resolution protesting the charges of 
Congressman Martin Dries, of Texas, that 
Henderson has communistic leanings was 
unanimously adopted and the clerk was in- 
structed to mail a copy to President Roose-, 
velt, Dies, and Leon Henderson. 

The resolution was the third such protest 
made here in Millville, the Millville Board of 
Trade and Malvern Nabb Post 82, Ameri- 
can , having sent a letter and a reso- 
lution to the President and Congressman 
Dies yesterday. 

The commission measure, after reciting 
that Henderson had been unjustly accused 
of communistic leanings and activities, said: 
“Leon Henderson’s patriotism and devotion 
to the American way, tested as they have by 
a lifetime of intensive activity, are, in our 
opinion, beyond question. He has held nu- 
merous positions of trust, both within the 
Government and without; he has discharged 
his duties with brilliance and.distinction. Is 
it reasonable to suppose that at this late date 
he would betray the splendid record that he 
has made for himself? To us it is incompre- 
hensible that such a charge should even be 
made. Regardless of party affiliation, the 
citizens of Millville wish to refute such accu- 
sations against a public servant of such high 
reputation and ability. We salute Leon 
Henderson, the man, patriot, and loyal 
American.” 

The resolution was signed by Mayor Good- 
win, Commissioners Clarence H. Reeves, 
Howard Zimmerman, A. M. LaDow, and Rus- 
sell Carew, 

RESOLUTION 


“Whereas Leon Henderson, a native son of 
Millville, has been unjustly accused of com- 
munistic leanings and activities, much to 
the amazement of his friends and neighbors 
who have known him and his patriotic im- 
pulses: Now therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Board of Commissioners 
of Millville, That we go on record as follows: 

“Leon Henderson's patriotism and devotion 
to the American way, tested as they have been 
by a lifetime of intensive activity, are, in 
our opinion, beyond any question. . 

“He has held numerous positions of trust 
and responsibility, both within the Govern- 
ment and without; he has discharged his 
duties with brilliance and distinction. Is it 
reasonable to suppose that at this late date 
he would betray the splendid record that he 
has made for himself? To us it is incom- 
prehensible that such a charge should even 
be made. Regardless of party affiliation, the 
citizens of Millville will wish to refute any 
such accusation against a public servant of 
such high reputation and ability. 

“We salute Leon Henderson, the man, pa- 
triot, and loyal American. Adopted Septem- 
ber 19, 1941.” 





Judges Good Behavior Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 22, 1941 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much interested in the bill 
known as the Judges Good Behavior Bill, 
H. R. 146. In the last session I exerted 
every legitimate means possible to bring 
about its defeat and I am flattered by 


the expressions of the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee in 
acknowledging that heretofore my op- 
Position was a contributing factor in the 
bill’s failure to pass. My opposition was 
not predicated upon a whim and I did 
not relish the idea of having to oppose 
my good friend from Texas. We are 
both interested in the maintenance of an 
independent, an incorruptible, and a pro- 
ductive Federal Judiciary, and toward 
that end there will always be mutual 
cooperation in erecting proper safeguards 
for there is nothing more important in- 
sofar as the average citizen is concerned 
than an unblemished and sterling judici- 
ary system as expressed by its living com- 
ponent, the judges who interpret the law. 

There seemed from the outset to be a 
difference of opinion as to how best to 
improve what is manifestly a faulty sys- 
tem, in removing, correcting, or curbing 
indolent, indifferent, and corrupt judges. 
On April 9 of 1940 I took the floor against 
the then pending proposal. My remarks 
are of record. I do not recede one iota 
from the declaration of that day. I am 
willing now, however, upon certain condi- 
tions to yield in my opposition to this 
bill, because I was assured by the chair- 
man in a long personal conference that 
the right of impeachment of a Member 
of the House is not in any degree or man- 
ner abridged, that it does not encroach 
upon the rights and privileges of trial 
which has been and should continue to 
be the right and the privilege of the Sen- 
ate. Iam assured that the proposed pro- 
cedure is supplemental, that its purpose 
is to bring to trial expeditiously judges 
who today are occupying honored places 
upon the Federal bench and who perhaps 
deserve castigation and opprobrium, men 
who ravished the sanctity of the courts, 
did violence to the public interest and 
thus have forfeited their right to enjoy 
the honors and the emoluments of their 
high office. 

I am told that the prime purpose of the 
bill is to relieve the Senate of a burden- 
some procedure while at the same time 
making it easier to effectively curb judi- 
cial abuses, unwarranted delays, and that 
the intent moreover is to restore the judi- 
ciary to the highest possible plane of per- 
fection which is expected of it by the 
people of the Nation. I have discussed 
the details of the tria] provided for in the 
bill, and I am assured by the distin- 
guished chairman that the same rights 
and privileges of observing the progress 
and conduct of the trial in the Senate can 
and will be accorded a Member of the 
House of Representatives and of Ob- 
serving similar procedure before the 
court established under the proposed act. 
More specifically, more directly, I am 
told that an adviser or a prosecutor rep- 
resenting the House of Representatives 
may be designated by the Justice De- 
partment to serve in an advisory and 
otherwise helpful capacity, and I am ad- 
vised further that a Member of the 
House of Representatives does not for- 
feit any right to transmit information 
having a bearing on the case, through 
the Committee on the Judiciary or di- 
rectly to the prosecuting authorities 
should this bill become law. 
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It would be too much to expect perfec- 
tion in the Federal bench, but that there 
has been perceptible material deteriora- 
tion of the bench as a whole must be con- 
ceded. A substantial proportion of our 
Federal judges are superannuated, many 
of them to the point of absolute worth- 
lessness. Some of them are mentally un- 
fit, others have disqualified themselves 
by vicious and unwarranted partisanship. 
Moral and physical corrosion, which in 
some instances reached the low state of 
character degeneration, has passed un- 
noticed or when detected was glossed 
over and the miscreant continues to 
function with impunity. For that reason, 
I now favor any enactment which has for 
its purpose the proper control of an un- 
restrained Federal judiciary. ‘That is 
manifestly the responsibility of the Con- 
gress; therefore, at this time I shall inter- 
pose no further objection to the passage 
of this bill. I am convinced that all 
rights heretofore enjoyed by both Houses 
are unabridged and unimpaired and that 
this move is intended to facilitate and to 
simplify the present cumbersome proce- 
dure, that it is an amplification, that it is 
to be superimposed upon the present sys- 
tem rather than to supersede present 
practice, all in the interest of a cleaner, 
finer, and more respected Federal court. 

I hope that the objectives of the bill 
will be attained, that as a result, within a 
short time there may be a substantial 
number of voluntary resignations from 
the bench, and that such tyrannical ar- 
rogance and abuse as might defiantly 
remain atop the perch may be swept aside 
and eliminated by the application of the 
new act. 





Farm Prices Are Farm Wages and Farm 
Dividends 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE MISSOURI FARMER 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am includ- 
ing the best editorial, from an agricul- 
tural point of view, on the question of 
price fixing, which has yet appeared in 
any paper in the country. 

It is a brief but comprehensive state- 
ment from the editorial page of the Mis- 
souri Farmer, the official organ of the 
Missouri Farmers Association, which un- 
der the leadership of President F. V. 
Heinkel, is so effectively organizing farm 
sentiment, and is a conclusive and con- 
vincing reply to the specious editorials 
recently carried by many metropolitan 
newspapers on the subject. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
[From the Missouri Farmer] 
LET’S BE FAIR TO ONE ANOTHER 


It is said that one-half of the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives. It might also 
be said that some people don’t care how the 
others live. 

Currently, we hear much about price fix- 
ing in order to forestall uncontrolled infla- 
tion. The daily press is vociferous about it. 

You can scarcely pick up a newspaper that 
does not carry an editorial on the subject, 
and they are practically all clamoring for a 
ceiling to wages and a reduction in farm 
prices. 

They seem willing for corporation profits to 
pile up, however. tions advertise— 
farmers and workers don’t. Could this be 
the reason for the fine discrimination? 

One noticed the other day that when Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau suggested 
a limit of 6 percent to corporation profits, 
the daily press loudly derided the suggestion, 
contending such a measure would ruin the 
Small businessman, Were these crocodile 
tears? 

This is not to pass Judgment on Mr. Mor- 
genthau's suggestion. It may be a good or 
bad one. But one could not avoid thinking 
how happy farmers would be if they were 
assured a 6-percent return on their invest- 
ment, plus just ordinary unskilled wages for 
their labor. 

A few days ago the Brookings Institution, 
a foundation which delves into economic 
preblems, published the results of a study it 
made of the present situation. It recom- 
mended, as a measure to cope with present 
inflationary tendencies, the control of wage 
rates and a reduction of farm prices. 

This report will be echoed and reechced 
throughout the daily press, having already 
received editorial notice in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of September 29. The Post Dis- 
patch editor, either showing ignorance of 
or indifference to the plight of agriculture, 
suggests that farm prices be lowered, and 
that “Farmers should look to increased vol- 
ume, not to higher prices, for increases in 
their income.” 

For a long time, farmers have been pro- 
ducing at less than cost of production—have 
been living cut of capital, which includes soil 
fertility and a denial of the farm family of 
ordinary necessities that the city man would 
not think of doing without. They are still 
producing wealth at less than parity. 

And how can the family-sized farmer, 
which type is admittedly the backbone of 
a democracy like ours, increases his volume 
and thereby his income? Isn’t every farmer 
always compelled by circumstances to pro- 
duce all he can? 

Farm prices will have to rise a great deal 
more, and remain high for a long time, to pay 
the farmers of this Nation for the billions 
of dollars they have lost since World War No. 
1, the result of a plea that “Food will win the 
war.” 

But farmers do not want to take advan- 
tage of other classes of the American people. 
They never did ask for an unfair advan- 
tage. They do not want more than fair prices 
now. All farmers have ever asked is that they 
be given equality in purchasing power with 
business and labor. Is this asking too much? 

No class of people are more fully aware 
of the bad effects of inflation than farmers. 
The farmer remembers how he was hit fol- 
lowing World War No. 1. He knows that 
when a deflationary period sets in farm prices 
are the first to hit the toboggan. He knows 
that a repetition of our last war experience 
means also a repetition of the wholesale 
foreclosures; another collapse of agriculture 
even worse than that of the past 20 years, 
because we now have smaller reserves to 
draw on, while the debt situation is infinitely 
worse now than then. 

Therefore, if price fixing is what it takes 
to forestall such a calamity, the farmers wiil 
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go along with it, though none of them 
personally 


low’s prices and all 
commodities to run wild. 
ties can finally be as disruptive to a nation 
as wild inflation. We've all got to live to- 
gether here in this land of 

best way for us to get along tcgether is to 
be fair with one another. 

H. E. Kuinere.ter, Editor, 
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Weak Spots in the Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


orf M 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 
ARTICLE BY JAMES MORGAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
James Morgan from the Boston Sunday 
Globe of September 28, 1941: 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe of 
September 28, 1941] 


Weak SPOTS IN THE OPPOSITION—OPPONENTS 
OF THE ROOSEVELT FOREIGN POLICIES 
STRANGELY UNABLE TO PRODUCE A CHAL- 
LENGER WHO MEASURES UP TO THE LEVEL OF 
THE GREAT ISSUE AND STRANGELY PRONE TO 
NaziI-LIKE RACIAL INTOLERANCE AND UNDEM- 
OCRATIC IDEAS 

(By James Morgan) 

After all is said, and a good deal has been 
said about it, perhaps we have as much na- 
tional unity right now as is good for a free 
country. Perhaps what we need most is a 
better leadership for a more effective opposi- 
tion. The continued failure to develop a vig- 
orous, consistent challenger of the Roosevelt 
foreign policies, measuring up to the height 
of the issue, must be a sign that there is a 
fatal weakness in the policy presented as an 
alternative to the President’s course. 

MR. HOOVER, FOR EXAMPLE 


Perhaps we can find one clew to that failure 
in the most distinguished opponent of the 
President. “Mr. Hoover is delivering a series 
of addresses with an ability and dignity 
worthy of one who has held the Presidency 
and worthy of his theme. But he seems not 
to have found a basic principle on which to 
take a stand and hold it with some clear, un- 
changing affirmative. For lack of that, he 
has had to follow events, like most of us, with 
the President moving more swiftly in keep- 
ing up with them. That has left the ex-Presi- 
dent reduced, for the most part, to a grudg- 
ing acquiescence in what has happened and 
to opposing what hasn’t happened. 

People also have in the back of their heads 
a recollection that at one stage Mr. Hoover 
shared the Chamberlain delusion that a ne- 
gotiated peace was possible with the Nazi 
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destiny for 1944. 

You will recall that when the Lone Eagle 
flew to Paris he equipped himself with a 
letter of introduction from the wearer of a 
distinguished name, a son of President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. But since he made a landing 
almost as amazing in the spotlight of the 
political arena, he has neglected to present 
any credentials as a statesman. 

Here is another of the many corrections 
we have received of our quaint notion that 
a man who has done something out of the 
ordinary in the field of his own speciality 
is thereby fitted to be Governor or President. 
Mr. Lindbergh’s Des Moines speech—(‘“The 
three most important groups which have 
been pressing this country toward war are 
the British, the Jewish, and the Roosevelt 
Administration”)—should have dispelled in 
every healthy mind any lingering illusion 
that he is capable of offering leadership to 
the American people or to the minority in 
opposition. He doesn’t speak the language 
of the country. 

Oh, we have had our Knownothings, A. P. 
A.’s, and Ku Klux Klansmen. They were 
quite American; but they always operated 
in the dark shadows on the lower levels of 
our nature. It is significant that no man 
who ever fell to chat low level has risen to 
national leadership. The American way is 
the open road in broad daylight. Hooded 
and masked men never venture uponit, but 
slink by night up back alleys. 


FOLLOWING THE NAZI LINE 


The investigation of motion pictures as a 
source of war propaganda by Senator 
WHEELER’s Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce isn’t gaining any added respect for the 
leadership of the opposition. Senator 
WHEELER dared not ask the usual authoriza- 
tion of the Senate; he knew it would be 
refused. He resorted to the farcical trick of 
appointing a subcommittee to investigate 
whether the movies should be investigated. 

The instigator of the inquiry, Senator Nye, 
opened this lynching bee with a candid an- 
nouncement of its real object: “Were I to 
name those primarily responsible for propa- 
ganda in the moving-picture field, I would, 
in the light of what I have since learned, 
confine myself to four names, each that of 
one of the Jewish faith, each one foreign- 
born.” 

TECHNIQUES MADE IN GERMANY 

Most Americans have been painfully puzzled 
to find fellow Americans importing Nazi 
techniques into our politics. Those who are 
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racial and religious discords are fol- 
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Not only have some 
opposition leaders in this country 
en a prey to the infection of Nazi intol- 
erance, but they have disclosed also disturb- 
ing symptoms of totalitarianism and im- 
perialism. 
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NOT SPEAKING AMERICAN 


Mr. Lindbergh has not succeeded in clear- 
ing from sinister implications his remark that 
“we must turn to new policies and to a new 
leadership. * * * You and I and people 
like us” must “take the reins in hand.” Even 
Senator WHEELER spoke words alien to Amer- 
ican ears when, with no election pending 
for a constitutional change in leaders, he 
talked about “a new leadership,” and said to 
a crowd of . “The President may 
have the power—if the Army and Navy obey— 
to send convoys.” 

It is unbelievable that he, a Senator, should 
have been toying with such an anti-American 
strategem as a military coup d’etat. But 
what did he mean? 

As for the virus of Nazi imperialism, Mr. 
Lindbergh has spoken of Canada in a tone 
that rarely has been heard before, and he 
has sounded other notes suggestive of our 
making ourselves the master nation over the 
Americas. Senator WorTH Ciark, of Idaho, 
chairman of the motion-picture inquiry, 
said in the Senate last summer that “it 
probably would not be n to fire a 
single shot to take control of this whole 
hemisphere” and “set up puppet govern- 
ments.” ‘That was not in the tradition of 
the man whose seat he holds—Senator 
Borah. 


WANTED—A EETTER, WISER OPPOSITION 


What this country needs is not less op- 
position but a better opposition, more wisely 
led, truly. American, isolationist, if you 
please, with no taint of an exotic ideology. 
On the other hand, throwing eggs at an 
opponent of the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministration, booing him or denying him 
the use of a public auditorium are equally 
violative of the spirit of the Bill of Rights, 
which was made on purpose for protecting 
men who disagree with the majority. In 
an infirmity of our national temper, we 
Americans are capable of running to ex- 
tremes, and a vigorous minority is absolutely 
necessary to keep our democratic system in 
balance. As for unity, we seldom have had 
any more disunity than was good for us. 





Lawrence J. Connery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 
POEM BY ALOYSIUS X. GUNNING 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a beautiful poem in 
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honor of the memory of our late friend 
and colleague, Lawrence J. Connery, of 
Massachusetts, written by Aloysius X. 
Gunning, of Lawrence, Mass.: 


A PRICELESS LOSS 


Today we mourn a priceless loss—the loss 
Of a friend we loved beyond compare; 

God called him recent from earthly dross 
His exalted throne in Heaven to share. 


Our hearts did quake when his end did come 
And shaken deeply were these spirits of 
ours, 
For his manhood had our love so won 
We'll miss him in every waking hour. 


We loved him for his character so true, 
For his kindness and his sincerity rare; 

We loved him for his ideals e’er new, 
For his honesty and his righteous dare. 


Well did he act his part each day 

As solon for us, his poor, back home, 
And ever can we feel proud to say: 

From honor Larry would not roam. 
God, pleased with his labors here below, 

Beckoned him to lasting bliss above— 
Others, perhaps, in time to show 

There’s sudden reward for Christian love. 


Farewell, dear Larry, and for us pray 
That we may one day worthy be 

To live up there with you for aye 
In lasting peace, in Heavenly glory. 


—Aloysius X. Gunning. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ARTICLE BY BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following article by Bulkley 
Griffin pertaining to price control, which 
appeared in the Hartford Times on Tues- 
day, October 7, 1941: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Times of 
October 7, 1941] 
WASHINGTON 
(By Bulkley Griffin) 

WASHINGTON.—However reluctant a number 
of Democrats have been to get heartily back 
of the proposed price legislation now before 
the House Banking Committee, one commit- 
tee member at least, Congressman HERMAN 
P. KopPpLEMANN (Democrat), of Hartford, has 
been plugging for its quick passage from the 
very beginning. 

The Connecticut Representative long ago 
urged prompt enactment of this proposal and 
has become conspicuous in such a hurry-up 
role. He has wanted to end hearings and 
has frankly said at hearings that he is not 
going to consume time in extended question- 
ing of witnesses because he does not want 
to delay progress of the bill. 

Sooner or later Mr. KorpPLEMANN will be 
vindicated in his repeated assertions that 
price legislation is required. Congressional 
approval of some price legislation is an in- 
evitability. Additional impetus will be given 
through definite administration pressure be- 
fore long. 

There are many things to be said in favor 
of price legislation at this time, and probably 
not the least is one of KoPPLEMANN’S sugges- 
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tion—namely, that it will tend to spread con- 
tracting through some restoration of competi- 
tive bidding. The concentration of contract- 
ing, especially by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, is an old story now. Take this, with 
the impact of priorities upon New England 
and other regions, and anything that will 
spread contracting is entitled to serious 
thought. 

In the rush of the defense emergency the 

War and Navy Departments have given, by 
negotiations as contrasted with open bidding, 
a@ comparatively few contractors most of the 
jobs. Competitive bidding has pretty much 
gone out the window. It was too slow, it 
was argued, and it sometimes gave awards to 
low bidders who did not prove responsible. 
Therefore, fixed-price contracts plus a per- 
centage to the contractor, so-called escalator 
contracts with provision for raising the total 
as cost of materials rose, and even the cost- 
plus form of award, which won a deservedly 
bad name in the World War, have been em- 
ployed. 
Competitive bidding should be restored, 
states Mr. Kopplemann and he thinks it can 
be restored if we enact price legislation which 
assures price ceilings. If there are price 
ceilings the Government agencies can esti- 
mate costs with reasonable sureness. They 
can cut out the escalator contracts, which are 
based upon uncertain costs, and they can also 
eliminate the cost-plus awards whose main 
excuse likewise is the instability of construc- 
tion costs. With known costs and with time 
elapsed to permit a good notion of who the 
irresponsible contractors may be, the Gov- 
ernment could well return to competitive 
bids, he holds. Moreover, with costs known, 
more will be ready to submit bids. 

Under Secretary of War Patterson has told 
the House committee that price legislation is 
not only urgently needed, but that its enact- 
ment would save the Government huge sums 
in its contracting business, points out the 
Hartford Representative. Incidentally, he be- 
lieves that price ceilings would immediately 
exert a sobering effect upon wage demands, 
“Industry held out for what it wanted, such 
as amortization regulations, before it would 
take contracts. Labor learned a lesson from 
this. Price control would help stop the need 
for higher wages. In itself it would have a 
tempering effect upon labor,” he states. 

“Price control would not only end the al- 
leged need for wasteful contracting, but it 
would tend to permit restoration of com- 
petitive bidding, and competitive bidding— 
in contrast to the present system of 
negotiated contracts—would tend to spread 
the contracts, and spreading of contracts 
would be enormously helpful at this time,” 
declares Mr. KoprpLEMANN. 





Hon. Lee E. Geyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 
ARTICLE BY HUGH RUSSELL FRASER 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following article by 
Hugh Russell Fraser: 

INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 


A brave and far-seeing Congressman—so 
brave and so far-seeing that his abilities 
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brought him within the limits of statesman- 
ship—died last week. 

Representative Lee Geyer, of California, 
believed in freedom, and he believed in it 
deeply. Not just freedom for the powerful, 
for the exploiters, but freedom for the labor- 
ing man, freedom for the farmers and tenants 
and sharecroppers, freedom for cooperatives, 
freedom for the oppressed and 
and disinherited of the earth. 

And above all, he believed in democracy— 
not just the forms and trappings of democ- 
racy but the reality. 

He saw millions of Americans denied the 
right to vote because they could not pay a 
poll tax; more, he saw the farce and fraud 
of a democracy that permitted this intol- 
erable condition, and every atom in his being 
revolted against it. He hated it with all his 
soul. And he dedicated himself to the first 
organized movement to eradicate it. He be- 
came the leader of that movement and gave 
to it generously of his time and strength. 

He saw underhanded and dirty tactics used 
against him. The phonies on and off Capitol 
Hill harried and harassed him. They labeled 
him a “red,” Socialist, and a Communist when 
they knew it was a lie. They aroused Mem- 
bers of Congress against him, and some of 
the most contemptible and vile language ever 
used on the floor of Congress was used against 
Lee Geyer because he had the courage and 
audacity to stand for real democracy, for 
the right of millions of underprivileged and 
impoverished Americans to vote. 

They roundly abused him and they buried 
his bill. They bottled it up in committee, 
and refused to even print the hearings on it. 

But Lee Geyer kept on. He kept forging 
ahead. All the trickery and falsehood of the 
opposition could not stop him. Out Los An- 
geles way his people stood by him. “The 
fighting schoolmaster”—as his district knew 
him—could not be intimidated, and was not. 

The spirit of Lee Geyer grew stronger as 
his flesh grew weaker. They say he died of 
bronchial pneumonia. But that was just the 
last straw. He died of overwork. He gave 
his life for a cause. Incidentally, that cause 
will nave a place in history, and a big place. 
And so will Lee Geyer. 

But the tragedy of his passing is more than 
the tragedy of the passing of any brave and 
honest man. It is the tragedy of a “cease 
work” order to a man of vision so exceptional 
and unqualified as to merit the name of 
statesman. 

In a day or two, his body will have been 
lowered to its last resting place, draped in 
the American flag. And it is fitting that the 
Stars and Stripes should be present on that 
occasion, for already I see the shades of Pat- 
rick Henry and Thomas Jefferson coming 
from afar to pay him tribute—and salute. 


The Relationship of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation to Industrial Hygiene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


SPEECH OF DAVID AMATO, WAGE AND 
HOUR DIVISION, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following address 


David Amato, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor, pre- 
sented at the industrial-hygiene session 
of the seventieth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, 
October 17, 1941: 


I am very glad to have this opportunity to 
express some of my personal views on the re- 
lationship of vocational rehabilitation to 
industrial hygiene. As one who has bene- 
fited from a Federal-State of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, I have good reason to 
feel that my discussion is not merely theo- 
retical. You will understand that I speak as 
an individual and that my ideas on this sub- 
ject are not to be taken as necessarily repre- 
senting the official policy of the Wage and 
Hour Division. 

SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


Despite preventive measures and methods 
of treatrment devised in recent years, the 
number who become disabled each year from 
industrial and nonindustrial injuries and 
disease is enormous. The Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of the United States 
Office of Education reports that 800,000 per- 
sons become permanently disabled every year 
because of congenital defects, accidental in- 
jury, and disease. Latest figures of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics on industrial injuries 
in the United States indicate that in 1940 
nearly 90,000 persons suffered some perma- 
nent impairment and 1,782,000 persons tem- 
porary disabilities. The total time lost from 
these injuries alone, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, was 125,240,000 man-days. 
The National Safety Council, in its 1941 edi- 
tion of Accident Facts, reports that acci- 
dental injuries reached the staggering total 
of 9,100,000 in 1940. 

METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Without enumerating the economic costs 
resulting from this human waste, since it is 
obvious from the figures just quoted that the 
total cost would be astronomical, let us see 
what society has done to cope with this social 
problem. First, we have stressed preventive 
programs designed to reduce to a minimum 
health and safety hazards in industrial as 
well as nonindustrial environments. I hardly 
need to tell you of the progress that has been 
made in this regard or stress the importance 
of prevention. Second, as evidenced by the 
many clinics and sanataria for the medical 
treatment of injuries and diseases, we have 
recognized a social responsibility for making 
such services available to wage earners. 
Largely due to your interest in physical re- 
habilitation, many employers have recognized 
the value of an industrial medical and health 
program. Third, in our efforts to restore dis- 
abled workers to normal life, we have at- 
tempted, although on a very limited scale, to 
rehabilitate vocationally physically disabled 
workers and to restore their earning capacity. 
Of the three methods of treatment of this 
problem, vocational rehabilitation has at- 
tracted the least attention and its importance 
has been the least appreciated. Although 
vocational rehabilitation as a social responsi- 
bility has been accepted by all the States, the 
Federal Government, and private philan- 
thropic agencies, only about 15,000 physically 
handicapped persons are vocationally reha- 
bilitated annually by the Federal-State pro- 
gram and some 15,000 by philanthropic or- 
ganizations. 

The task of restoring the injured worker to 
normal life naturally starts with providing 
him the necessary medical or surgical care. 
But it should not stop there. Frequently, 
such a worker may not be able to return to the 
labor market without undergoing a program 
of guidance and training designed to restore 
his former vocational efficiency or to direct 
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his interests toward other pursuits better 
adapted to his talents. The total task of re- 
habilitation is not completed until the patient 
is again economically self-supporting. Fail- 
ure to recognize this may be wasteful. The 
emotional conflict which arises when the 
individual feels that only a life of dependency 
stares him in the face may undo the bene- 
fits of the medical attention he has received. 
Physical rehabilitation without vocational 
rehabilitation is simply unfinished business. 
And it is often a bad investment, 
SALVAGING INDUSTRIAL MANPOWER 


Recent increases in the demand for skilled 
labor arising out of the defense program have 
emphasized the need for action in salvaging 
much more of this human waste. Reports 
from England indicate a growing interest in 
rehabilitation in the Ministries of Labor and 
Health. Commenting on rehabilitation as a 
defense measure, the London Economist of 
November 2, 1940, has this to say: “Rehabili- 
tation has been defined as the process of re- 
conditioning which will be required in cer- 
tain cases after clinical treatment in order to 
obtain full restoration of working capacity. 
It’ means more than medical recovery; it 
involves not simply patching up of the in- 
jured at home or at a clinic but seeing 
that his ability to work is restored. Its im- 
portance is not simply humanitarian. It is 
economic; and the bringing back of disabled 
men and women into work with full output 
and full earnings was never more needed than 
at this stage of the present conflict of indus- 
trial manpower.” 

In 1932, Roy Anderson undertook a study 
of the placements made by the employment 
center f-r the handicapped in New York City. 
In his book The Disabled Man and His Vo- 
cational Adjustment, published by the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled, Mr. An- 
derson used 4,404 cases of men with various 
orthopedic disabilities, all of whom were 
placed without being vocationally rehabili- 
tated. This study revealed the tendency on 
the part of those who held jobs in the skilled 
and semiskilled groups before disablement to 
drop down the scale into work of an un- 
skilled nature. Specifically, 25 percent had 
been skilled and 23 percent had been semi- 
skilled workers before disablement. After 
disablement, only 6 percent held skilled and 
12 percent semiskilled jobs. This situation is 
wasteful of skill and training under any 
conditions; under present circumstances, 
with certain skills at a premium, it is tragic 
not only from the viewpoint of the disabled 
worker but from that of the public interest. 
And the waste is increasing, for the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports that in each of 
three vital defense industries—machine tools, 
aircraft production, and shipbuilding—the 
number of disabling injuries per million 
hours worked increased by about 22 percent 
in 1940 over 1939. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL BENEFITS OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Every successful effort toward vocational re- 
habilitation and placement of handicapped 
workers can be justified on the basis of dollars 
and cents without recourse to sentimentality. 
The cost of supporting a disabled adult in 
idleness is generally estimated to be upward 
of $500 a year, whereas a single expenditure 
averaging $300 or less could have made him 
self-supporting. Thus, besides eliminating 
the high cost of institutional and private care, 
the vocational rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped would add millions of dollars to the 
national income. The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the United States Office of 
Education, which cooperates with all of the 
State vocational rehabilitation bureaus, es- 
timates on the basis of experience over the 
last 20 years that the average earnings of a 
disabled worker after rehabilitation is about 
$1,000 a year. Multiply this figure by 150,000 
(the number rehabilitated by the Federal- 
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State program since 1920) and the combined 
s of such workers represent an an- 
nual income of about $150,000,000. And while 
adding $150,000,000 to the Nation’s income we 
have saved $75,000,000 which otherwise would 
have been spent for the care of these people. 
Various studies have indicated the wide va- 
riety of useful cccupations in which disabled 
workers advantageously may be trained. One 
made by the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation list 628 different types of jobs held by 
physically ha persons. Because of 
the scientific treatment of the training and 
placement problems of the handicapped 
worker it is not surprising to find that he is 
often more successful than the able-bodied. 
He is trained and placed in a job where he is 
happy and where his disability will interfere 
least with the performance of the duties 
required. 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AS A PART OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


At the special conference of State and Ter- 
ritorial health officers with the United States 
Public Health Service on September 16, 1940, 
Dr. Paul A. Neal, of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, National Institute of Health, out- 
lined a specific program of industrial hygiene 
in which he listed also the necessity for a 
“determination of methods for the absorption 
of handicapped persons into vital industries 
for national defense.” Although Dr. Neal did 
not indicate how this would be accomplished, 
it is obvious that, in order to qualify, many 
of these workers will have to be vocationally 
rehabilitated. One of the ways this may be 
done is to include vocational rehabilitation 
as part of an industrial health program. 
Since many employers already have acknowl- 
edged their interest and responsibility in 
physical rehabilitation and since physical re- 
habilitation without vocational rehabilitation 
is unfinished business, it follows logically 
that such employers should wish to partici- 
pate in the vocational rehabilitation of their 
disabled workers as a part of their medical 
and health programs. 

Because of the medical and work records 
it accumulates, an industrial medical unit 
would appear to be in an excellent position 
to plan and effectuate the training and place- 
ment of physically handicapped workers, A 
survey of each job in the establishment would 
determine, among other things, the physical 
requirements of each job. Such data, to- 
gether with the medical diagnosis and prog- 
nosis and an appraisal of the worker’s abili- 
ties, capacities, interests, and occupational 
history, would serve as a basis for charting 
the program. Possibly one of the best ad- 
vantages of such a program in industry is 
that the resulting cooperation between the 
medical and personnel units would facili- 
tate the training and placement of disabled 
workers with the least possible delay. This 
in turn would reduce the conflict which so 
often disorganizes the personality and would 
assure success in the total task of restoring 
the individual to his independent place in 
society. Such a program would certainly 
eliminate to a large degree the fear of de- 
pendency and insecurity that is in the minds 
not merely of the handicapped but of all 
workers. 

An employer primarily interested in the 
efficient operation of his plant surely should 
want to know something about the general 
performance of handicapped workers and 
what to expect so far as accidents are con- 
cerned. Fortunately, there is a considerable 
body of data to satisfy any employer’s in- 
terest. The actual performance of such 
workers as comparec to nonhandicapped em- 
ployees has been shown to be very favorable. 
In 1932, the Western Electric Co., of Kearny, 
N. J., made a comparison of about 652 dis- 
abled workers with a similar group of non- 
handicapped employees doing the same types 
of work. Resignations, absences due to sick- 


ness, and discharges for cause were found to 
be from 7 to 8 percent higher among the 
nonhandicapped than among the disabled, 
and there were 5.6 percent fewer accidents 
among disabled workers. 

Employers are frequently reluctant to em- 
ploy handicapped workers because of the fear 
of having to pay a higher compensation rate, 
These fears have no basis, The initial com- 
pensation rate generally is fixed for the in- 
dustry as a whole and the total cost is based 
on the number of employees, occupations, 
and pay roll. No information is generally re- 
quired regarding the physical condition of 
the employees, The rate is later adjusted 
on the basis of the plant’s experience. The 
claim that the experience must necessarily 
be poor if handicapped persons are em- 
ployed has not been substantiated. The Ford 
Motor Co., as an example to show that the 
contrary is generally true, employs more than 
10,000 physically handicapped workers and 
reports that it has the lowest compensation 
insurance rate in the automotive industry. 
Since in an industrial vocational rehabilita- 
tion program the placement and training of 
such workers would be based on the physical 
requirements of each job, the accident risk 
could be reduced to a minimum. 

J. W. Dietz, author of the article entitled 
“An Experiment With Vocationally Handi- 
capped Workers,”” which appeared in the 
February 1932 issue of the Personnel Jour- 
nal, made the following conclusion regard- 
ing the Western Electric Co.’s experiment: 
“Based upon the data presented thus far in 


this paper, we are of the opinion that there | 


is no real reason why people possessing cer- 
tain vocational defects should not be em- 
ployed by large industrial concerns. The re- 
sults of our year’s experience with vocation- 
ally handicapped workers were sufficiently 
satisfactory to make their acceptance a part 
of the standard practice of our medical de- 
partment.” 

“Likewise, as a result of our experience 
gained in working with the vocationally han- 
dicapped employees, significant changes took 
place in our thinking regarding other phases 
of our rehabilitation problem. 

“It occurred to us that we had not exer- 
cised the same care in providing an ade- 
quate placement and follow-up routine for 
employees who were impaired with sickness 
or injury while in the employ of the ccom- 
pany.” 

A follow-up and placement program can be 
effectuated with the least possible cost and 
with the maximum advantage to employers 
and disabled workers alike. Although the 
services of a rehabilitation consultant would 
be valuable and justified in the larger estab- 
lishments, a close cooperation between the 
medical and the personnel departments could 
obviate the appointment of rehabilitation 
specialists in most concerns that would estab- 
ish and carry out this program. In either 
case, after a worker had been physically re- 
habilitated, the medical and work records 
would be available to the personnel inter- 
viewer in the guidance and placement of the 
worker. Essential to this program is the co- 
operation possible with private and public 
vocational rehabilitation agencies whose ac- 
cumulated knowledge and experience would 
be invaluable. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
National Institute of Health and the State 
industrial hygiene agencies might well for- 
mulate a skeleton outline showing the place 
and functions of vocational rehabilitation in 
an industrial-health program. Additional re- 
search could profitably be conducted as to 
methods and measures of meeting the par- 
ticular needs of employers. 


CONCLUSION 


I am frequently asked, “If vocational re- 
habilitation is as practical as you say it is, 
why hasn’t it been more widely appreciated?” 
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There are many answers to that question. I 
have tried in my discussion of the relation- 
ship of vocational rehabititation to industrial 
hygiene to give one answer. Perhaps the 
greatest handicap to progress has been that 
we have permitted our sentiment to run 
away with our reason. We have been in- 
clined to overlook the fact that, once the 
physical disability has been treated, the cen- 
tral problem is that of restoring earning ca- 
pacity so the handicapped persons may be- 
come self-supporting. Since the return of 
such a worker to the labor market should be 
the ultimate goal, we must recognize our 
work as unfinished when it stops short of 
that. We must show employers that it is 
to their economic advantage to complete the 
job. We must impress upon them the fact 
that they have developed equities in workers 
who become disabled, and, as in the case of a 
machine, they will profit when they repair 
the worker rather than discard him. If we 
succeed, we will have done much to make 
social and economic assets out of many pres- 
ent human liabilities. 





The Small Businessman and the Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr, Speaker, I happen to represent a 
State in the Union which in no way is 
the beneficiary of expenditures for the 
preparation for defense. In fact, in 
many respects, we could reasonably feel 
that we have been discriminated against, 
and yet the people of my State must, by 
the very nature of the laws, accept their 
proportionate share of the tax burden 
that the Congress has laid upon the 
Nation. 

I believe that I can speak with au- 
thority when I say to you that they are 
willing to take their proportionate place 
in the burden of taxation among the 
other States of the Union. They are, in 
addition to assuming this burden of tax- 
ation, confronting an even greater prob- 
lem—that of priorities. There are many 
small manufacturers in the larger cities 
in the State of North Dakota that are 
finding it exceedingly difficult, by reason 
of priorities being routed to larger manu- 
facturers, to obtain supplies for their 
regular use. And because of the fact that 
they are small in character they do not 
fit into the general Federal scheme, and 
as a result great hardship surrounds 
them. Not only are they being forced 
to the brink of closing, but they are like- 
wise being forced to dismiss numbers of 
their employees who have been on their 
staffs for years. 

This is not alone confined to the ques- 
tion of manufacturing, but likewise many 
large retailers, such as dealers in motor 
cars, farming equipment, trucks, etc., 
find, by reason of priorities, that they 
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impossible to pay our people, pa 
and stay in the automobile business losing 
so much money every month. 

I know that we have no right to criticize 
the Government for developing the defense 
resources of our country. All I ask is that 
Congress try to give us “small fry” a break if 
you find unreasonable amounts of raw mate- 
rials are being built up. Factories should be 
permitted to manufacture enough goods to 
at least keep the business of the country 
alive. If we can break even during the war, 
it will certainly help. If a lot of firms must 
go out of business, it is going to mean much 
suffering for everybody. North Dakota has 
no defense revenue, and it will just have to 
go on the bread line if things continue as 
they are now headed. 


Mr. Speaker, if it is to be policy of 
the Government, through the routing of 
priorities, to disregard the well-being of 
all these smaller people, both in the field 
of manufacturing and in distribution, and 
if they are to be left to sink or swim, as 
is evidently the case, then they should be 
informed in advance, so that measures 
may be taken to conserve such portion of 
their capital as is possible to conserve 
and to immediately begin a process of 
liquidation. This should be a forthright 
policy announced by the Government at 
an early date. 

The small business people of my State, 
and I believe of the Nation, are exceed- 
ingly patriotic. They are concerned 
with their share of the problem of de- 
fense and willing to make sacrifices that 
are necessary. It was not to be accepted 
in the beginning that by a process of 
priorities they should be completely liqui- 
dated and forced to close up, losing the 
savings of their entire lifetime. This 
does not seem to be the American way. 
At the same time, they listen, with thou- 
sands of others, to the fireside chats in 
which we are told that we will fight the 
German Chancelor on a 40-hour week 
with time and a half for overtime but 
we will retain our social gains. Small 
business asks this question, and right- 
fully so, “Where do social gains begin?” 

I believe the first duty of the American 
Government, transcending its plans for 
the arsenal of democracy, is to keep our- 
selves strong within ourselves. The little 


is apparently going to be 

the forgotten man of the de- 

boom. His is going to be the prob- 

of trying to stay in business without 
business. 


What Next? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE EMPORIA (KANS.) 
GAZETTE 


Mr, FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the privilege given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette of October 20, 1941. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of 
October 20, 1941] 


WHAT NEXT? 


The American destroyer Kearny was tor- 
pedoed in what by any rules of the war game 
may be defined honestly as American waters. 
The Kearny was on the peaceful business of 
its Government when it was hit. Eleven 
sailors in the uniform of their country were 
killed in the performance of their duty. They 
were ruthlessly killed not in a battle but in a 
raid by a German U-boat. No excuse or pal- 
liation for their murder is offered by Ger- 
many. The crime was no accident. It was a 
deliberate attempt to provoke the United 
States into war. Herr Hitler has reached a 
point where he feels that if the United States 
is at war we will turn our arsenal of democ- 
racy away from aid to Russia and Great 
Britain and that therefore we are of less dan- 
ger to Hitler in war than we are as a nonbel- 
ligerentally. So he has provoked war. 

If Americans are going to live in this world, 
if our merchant ships are to ply the ocean 
highways, if we are going to trade in world 
commerce, we must now do one of two 
things: Fight for our rights or plead for them 
with the conqueror, the greatest aggressor 
who has ever trod this planet. 

What are we going todo? Shall we declare 
war and restrict our aid to the United States, 
or shall we put up with Hitler’s insults and 
outrages and still remain at a coward’s peace 
more or less bootlegging our aid to those who 
are fighting for our cause? 

It is a serious question. Soon we must an- 
swer it. In the meantime, the Republican 
Party last week in the lower House of Con- 
gress did not present a pleasant American 
prospect when it turned tail and refused to 
arm our merchant ships going into the seas 
where murder lurks behind every horizon. 
That Republican vote was cast the day the 
news came that our seamen had been mur- 
dered going about a lawful errand for their 
country. 

That vote will be hard for Republicans to 
explain next year before the ballot box. How 


far is a Congressman going to go hating 
Roosevelt by sabotaging his country? 

It was a craven vote Friday if ever a craven 
vote was cast. 


Unnecessary Interest Increases National 
Debt 100 Percent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, official 
Washington is putting the finishing 
touches on a $100,000,000,000 defense pro- 
gram to be completed in 1944. This pro- 
gram would involve the use of about 50 
percent of our productive facilities for de- 
fense, as compared with less than one- 
fifth at present. 

I believe that the people are willing to 
spend everything that is necessary to be 
spent in order to properly prepare our 
country to defend itself. However, it is 
unnecessary for the sovereign Govern- 
ment of the United States to pay interest 
for the use of its own credit. 

UNITED STATES SOVEREIGN 

No city is sovereign because it has su- 
periors, the State and the National Gov- 
ernment. A State is not sovereign be- 
cause it has a superior in the National 
Government. The National Govern- 
ment is sovereign because it has no su- 
perior in the form of a government, and 
the National Government has the power 
to create its own credit upon which no 
interest should be paid instead of farming 
out that great privilege to the private 
banks of the country. 

ONE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS WILL COST TAX- 
PAYERS $200,000,000,000 

Under our present system, long-term 
bonds will be issued and sold principally 
to the banks that create the money on 
the Government’s credit to provide for 
the $100,000,000,000 defense program. 
By the time a long-term bond is paid as 
much money has been paid in interest as 
the amount of the principal. Therefore, 
the $100,000,000,000 debt will amount to 
$200,000,000,000 by the time the debt is 
paid. Every time a soldier is paid a dol- 
lar the credit lender will be promised a 
dollar for rendering no service whatso- 
ever. Every time that a materialman is 
paid a dollar for material, the money 
lender, who renders no service whatso- 
ever, will be promised a dollar. 

It is absolutely unnecessary for the 
sovereign Government of the United 
States to pay interest for the use of the 
credit that the Government itself creates. 
It does not make sense, 
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No Peace With Hitler 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
OF OCTOBER 26, 1941 





Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there appeared in the New York 
Times of yesterday an editorial which I 
wish everyone in America might read. 
It is entitled “No Peace With Hitler.” 

It is a clear, forceful, and logical state- 
ment of conditions confronting our coun- 
try, and is a complete answer to those 
appeasers who talk loosely of a nego- 
tiated peace. I submit same herewith in 
accordance with leave granted me. 


[From the New York Times] 
NO PEACE WITH HITLER 


What started out to be a debate on neu- 
trality has become a debate on whether we 
shall do all we can to defend the Atlantic 
or only a part; and whether we shall do what 
we do soon enough or too late. Those who 
propose that we do only a part, or that we 
put off doing it, are not arguing for peace. 
They are arguing for a prolongation of the 
war, because the war cannot end until Nazi- 
ism is disarmed and Nazi-ism will not be 
disarmed without our help. 

Hitler cannot make peace. He has not been 
able to make peace in any country he has 
occupied or conquered, in any satellite coun- 
try which has submitted without being con- 
quered, in (or for) any allied country. What 
is called peace in areas occupied by his 
armies is not peace; not in France, not in 
Norway, not in Poland, not in Czechoslovakia, 
not in Yugoslavia. There are unconquered 
enemies of Hitler in Austria, in Germany 
itself. 

The peace of which he dreams is the dom- 
ination of the world, and the world is too 
big, the Nazis too few, too vicious, and too 
inferior in wisdom and imagination to make 
such domination possible. The only peace 
he can command is the peace of death, and 
the death of all the nations and all the peo- 
ples who are now his enemies is beyond the 
scope of even his unparalleled lust for mur- 
der and destruction. 

Peace and the overthrow: of Nazi-ism are 
inseparable. We cannot have the one until 
we have achieved the other. Isolation can 
offer us nothing but the burden of a de- 
fensive armament which will eat up half 
our substance year after year, which will 
end our hopes of progress, which will mili- 
tarize our institutions, and which will leave 
us at best a temporary and precarious island 
in a sea of anarchy. 

We can no more insure peace by passing 
laws or not passing laws than we can insure 
freedom from drought, flood, or hurricanes 
by the same devices. We have come to a 
stage in the world’s history when peace can 
be had only by those willing to work for it 
and to sacrifice for it. There are no excep- 
tions to this rule; it binds this Republic as 
firmly as it binds Britain and Russia. 


Importance of Butter in Navy Ration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 
THE KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution, relating 
to S. 1959, unanimously adopted by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture at its 
regularly called meeting at Kansas City, 
Kans., Monday, October 20, 1941: 


That important arm of our Military Estab- 
lishment, the United States Navy, is entitled 
to and should have the best daily ration it 
is possible to afford for health, strength, and 
stamina. Butter, which health authorities 
universally ize as superior in nutritive 
and resistance-building qualities, is and has 
been a most valuable constituent of their 
ration, a product that has efficiently sus- 
tained our armed forces in their glorious 
victories throughout the history of this Na- 
tion. There is no substitute for butter, and 
as packed under Government supervision in 
hermetically sealed tins, it successfully with- 
stands any and all climatic and other 
conditions. 

We, the Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
convened in our regular quarterly meeting, 
wish to express our strongest opposition to 
Senate bill 1959, which would authorize the 
Navy to substitute oleomargarine for butter 
in the daily ration. 

The secretary is hereby directed to mail 
copies of this resolution to members of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee and to all 
Kansas Senators and Representatives. 





National Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CLEVELAND 
(OHIO) PLAIN DEALER 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer 
of September 25, 1941: 
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[From the Cleveland (Ohic) Plain Dealer of 
September 25, 1941] 


QUICK ACTION CALLED FOR 


Quick action must be taken by Cleveland 
industrial, labor, and welfare leaders to pre- 
vent a mass migration of workers into this 
city from areas which have not yet felt the 
full effects of the defense boom. 

It is essential that such action be taken, 
first of all, because, as Marc J. Grossman in- 
formed Mayor Blythin Tuesday, we are already 
short some 6,700 dwelling units in the metro- 
politan area and have no means of accommo- 
dating a sudden increase of several thousand 
in our population. If, as has been estimated, 
37,000 new workers will be needed here before 
the end of the year, it obviously is impossible 
to build enough homes to take care of them 
in that time or for a long while to come. 

In the second place, if these new workers 

all come from outside this community and 
settle down here, the return of normal condi- 
tions will find us with a brand new relief 
problem superimposed upon our normal one, 
and if the return of normal conditions were 
to be followed by another depression, the care 
of these additional jobless families would be a 
financial burden this community could not 
bear. 
There are, according to reliable figures, 
some 27,000 employable persons still out of 
work in Greater Cleveland. A substantial 
number of them are Negroes or the offspring 
of Negroes who were brought here from the 
South to relieve the labor shortage during the 
last World War. Leaving out of considera- 
tion the moral implications of keeping them 
unemployed while new workers are brought 
in from outside, it stands to reason that if 
these men could be used in defense industry 
when they were fresh from an agricultural 
section, it should be possible to use them now 
after they have had a quarter of a century of 
contact with industrial life. 

A considerable number of these unem- 
ployed are skilled Negroes who have been 
kept out of industry by prejudice, others are 
youths who have received training in N. Y. A. 
and high-school machine shops. 

It is true, however, that the greater num- 
ber of these 27,000 able-bodied unemployed 
are not trained in skilled trades, and that it 
might seem more simple and convenient to 
bring skilled workers here from other cities. 
But the confusion inherent in the lack of 
housing for immigrants would offset any 
immediate benefit. 

The intelligent solution, therefore, is to 
make room for these unemployed by a mov- 
ing-up process in industry, letting them do 
the work of men who are now employed in 
less-skilled jobs but who are capable of tak- 
ing on more-skilled work because they have 
now been employ:d for sometime, and have 
been in direct contact with industry. 

This cannot be accomplished without the 
active cooperation of the labor unions, some 
of which have been reluctant to admit 
Negroes into membership. It will be to the 
Selfish interest of the unions to cooperate 
because, if for no other reason, a great 
influx of outside workers into this city would 
mean a glutted labor market in the post- 
defense period. 

Let us tackle at once, therefore, the job 
of putting all 27,000 unemployed to work 
before we open up the doors to outsiders. 
And at the same time, since these 27,000 may 
not be enough, let us do all in our power 
to relieve the present housing shortage and 
provide additional dwellings for the migra- 
tory workers it may become absolutely neces- 
sary to bring in. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, in thank- 
jing you for permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to include 
an editorial which appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner, Sunday, October 5, 
1941, 

The editorial bears the compelling 
caption “Honor your Bill of Rights,” 
and commends the movement toward 
making next December 15 a national 
holiday. That date marks the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the Bill of Rights. 

The San Francisco Examiner has al- 
Ways been a powerful and aggressive 
force in the interest of good government. 
It has wielded a tremendous influence 
in San Francisco, in California, and 
throughout the entire West. The Ex- 
aminer’s endorsement of Bill of Rights 
Day is another evidence of devotion to 
American ideals and traditions. 

December 15, 1941, should be declared 
a legal holiday. 

The editorial reads: 


[From the San Francisco Examiner of 
October 5, 1941] 
HONOR YOUR BILL OF RIGHTS 

“A bill of rights is what the people are 
entitled to against every government on 
earth.” (Thomas Jefferson to James Madi- 
son in 1787.) 

Next December 15 will be the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the proclamation 
of the Bill of Rights. 

This date is second in importance only to 
the proclamation of our independence on 
July 4, 1776. 

Preparations should begin now in every 
city, town, and hamlet in the United States 
to fittingly honor this tremendous event in 
our history, an event that today directly 
touches every man, woman, and child in the 
Republic. 

December 15 should be declared a national 
holiday. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, as chairman of the 
Bill of Rights Sesquicentennial Committee, is 
organizing Nation-wide celebrations by 
schools, civic organizations, labor unions, and 
churches of all creeds to participate in the 
anniversary of the proclamation of laws that 
are the very cornerstone on which American 
principles of freedom, tolerance, and equality 
rest. 

Never in the history of the human race 
was it more necessary than at present for a 
reaffirmation of the precious principles of 
the Bill of Rights, which are, in the main: 

Freedom of religion, of the press, of speech, 
and the right to petition the Government for 
redress—to be secure in your house against 
unreasqable searches and seizures—trial oy 


jury—no soldier in time of peace to be quar- 
tered on your premises. 
This Magna Carta of ours has lasted 150 


years. 

It has withstood impregnably the impact 
of a great Civil War and four other wars. 

It is over the principles of our Bill of 
Rights that the world today stands at 
Armageddon. 

And in the coming Nation-wide celebra- 
tions whick we urge on the people of the 
United States, let us not forget the man who 
introduced and fought for the Bill of Rights 
in the First Congress—James Madison. 

Among the founding fathers, James Madi- 
son has been sadly neglected in spite of the 
fact that he has been declared by former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court Charles 
Evans Hughes to be “the father of the Con- 
stitution.” 

He has also been called the forgotten 
American. 

But Madison was not only the father of the 
Constitution; he was also the father of the 
Bill of Rights. 

Let us make December 15 a celebration 
that, like the shot at Concord Bridge, will be 
heard around the world. 

And meanwhile, Americans of all creeds, 
all colors, and races, read and memorize by 
heart those first 10 amendments to the Con- 
stitution—your Bill of Rights. 


Hypocrisy of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
OF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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Monday, October 27, 1941 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone agrees that our Na- 
tion is confronted with the most critical 
situation since its birth. Our people are 
divided at a time when we should have 
the utmost national unity. This division 
is caused mostly by lack of faith and 
confidence in national leaders. Our Fed- 
eral Government has been doing indi- 
rectly many things that it cannot legally 
do directly, and although many facts can- 
not be told the people of the Nation be- 
cause they are military secrets, a large 
proportion of the acts of our Federal 
Government in preparing for national 
defense and aid to England and her al- 
lies could well be disclosed to all the 
people of the Nation, because they are 
well known to agents of the Axis Powers. 
This country belongs to the people, this 
is their Government, and they are en- 
titled to know what their agents in this 
Government are doing in their behalf. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I contend that 
if we would have national unity, which we 
so much desire at this time, our national 
leaders should openly disclose true facts 
and figures to all the people of the Na- 
tion and especially to their Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

A very fine editorial on this question, 
entitled “Hypocrisy of War” appeared on 
October 24 in the Long Beach Independ- 
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ent of Long Beach, Calif., and I desire 

to submit the thought contained in that 

editorial to every Government official for 

his careful consideration. Copy of the 

editorial is as follows: 

[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Independent 
of October 24, 1941] 


HYPOCRISY OF WAR 


One of the most marked weaknesses of the 
nations opposing Adolf Hitler is their pen- 
chant for theoretical approaches to the prob- 
lems of the great world conflict. We discuss 
international law in a world where interna- 
tional law has ceased to have any meaning. 
We discuss neutrality as an actual condition 
of our Nation when we are in fact anything 
but a neutral nation. 

In the current discussions revolving around 
the repeal of certain sections of the neutral- 
ity law we still indulge this weakness which 
might prove to be fatal to our success. In 
talking about freedom of the seas and the 
portions of the seas which are neutral and 
which are not neutral our leadership is con- 
ducting our foreign relations from thé stand- 
point of outright hypocrisy. 

What are the facts? 

It is a fact that we are opposed to the ag- 
gressions of Adolf Hitler. It is a fact that 
we are shipping munitions of war to bellig- 
erent nations (Great Britain and Russia). It 
is a fact that under international law Ger- 
many has every right to seize and to sink 
such shipments. It is a fact that if Germany 
does seize and sink such shipments she is 
committing not an act of piracy but a jus- 
tifiable defense of German interests. 


Let us presume that this Nation were at 
war with an opposing power and that a third 
neutral in an open and declared policy of aid 
to our enemy were to ship cannons, ammuni- 
tion, and planes to our enemy. Does anyone 
believe that our Navy would stand idly by 
and watch such shipments arrive at their 
destination to be used in attacks against us? 

We know what the answer would be and 
we know full well that Germany will attack 
convoys and will sink such supplies if she 
has the opportunity. To pretend an in- 
dignation over such things is rank hypocrisy 
when everyone knows that such acts follow 
our course as naturally as day follows night. 

To witness our Mr. Hull issue a statement 
condemning these attacks as piracy and to 
witness our President condemning these 
actions as the act of “rattlesnakes” is to wit- 
ness an effort to mislead the people of the 
United States as to the plain fact of our 
adventure into a world at war. 

Surely our administration could have 
plainly told our people that acts of aggres- 
sion would be committed against our ships 
if we carr’ed munitions of war to Great 
Britain. If the administration is so naive as 
to believe otherwise it doesn’t deserve to hold 
its present power. 

Can this be an admission on the part of the 
administration that it fears the American 
people? Does this fear lead it to use 
hypocrisies and shams in order to place our 
relations on a basis where frank and avowed 
war is inevitable? Does it fear that if it told 
the facts of the situation to the American 
people and to Congress that it would get a 
vote of “no confidence”? 

Whatever the motives of the administra- 
tion the means used to bewilder and to fool 
the American people are highly reprehensible. 
This administration or any other adminis- 
tration cannot ask for national unity by the 
use of such methods. 

National unity of purpose comes only from 
the faith of the people in its leadership in 
times of peril and our people cannot have 
faith in hypocrisy. 
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Our National Defense 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. RAYMOND 6S. 
SPRINGER, OF INDIANA 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include therein 
an address I made over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on last Saturday 
night on the subject Our National De- 
fense, which address follows: 

My fellow countrymen, I am tremendously 
honored tonight to have the high privilege 
of speaking to the people of our Nation, and 
Iam especially happy to have the privilege of 
speaking to the people of my own congres- 
sional district on the subject of Our National 
Defense. 

As I speak, I know that many of my com- 
rades of the last World War are listening. 
Their valor and their fortitude stands as a 
monument which will endure throughout 
time. May I commend that outstanding 
courage and the fine peacetime citizenship of 
these venerable men, and that of the veter- 
ans of all wars because I am convinced their 
undimmed loyalty to our flag and to our 
country will carry them onward and for- 
ward to greater heights in these hours of 
anguish and uncertainty. Our people ap- 
plaud the devotion of our veterans to every 
patriotic endeavor of the hour. May I com- 
pliment the people of this great Nation upon 
the universal stand taken by them for a 
sound and strong national defense. 

I speak tonight upon a subject. which is a 
very sentimental one—it is chanted by our 
people throughout the wakeful hours of life; 
it is stimulated by the prattling voice and the 
childish laughter of the children, it is aug- 
mented by the hurried step and the pleasant 
voice of virile youth, and it is nourished and 
made complete by the cautious voice of wis- 
dom from mature manhood and womanhood; 
they, in unison, express it in no uncertain 
terms—it is the voice of the people, saying 
“Our national defense.” The defense of our 
country, our people, and our institutions is 
that which predominates today. Men and 
women, even little children, from the four 
corners of this great Nation are calling for 
our national defense to be made so sound and 
so strong that we may be enabled to repel 
the attack of any foe. This is not the appeal 
of any particular class or group of our people, 
but it is the unanimous demand of all of 
our people. Whatever may arise in this Na- 
tion from which any discord may be developed 
in these critical hours may be ascertained to 
be only passive—yet, there is no discord in 
the demand of our people that we be ade- 
quately and completely prepared so we may 
defend our country, our flag, our institutions, 
and our homes even to the last man, in case 
we are attacked. That is the undaunted spirit 
of every American. 

_ It isa very high privilege to speak upon this 
subject, because it symbolizes the perpetua- 
tion of the new life of the world. The dust 
of the ancient day has been removed. The 
selfishness of the Old World, where might be- 
came the master of right and where wars have 
been the rule rather than the exception, has 
been cast aside and now reposes in decay. 


The treasures of the olden days, where crum- 
bling shrines and ancient art once thrived, 
have become forgotten lore and our people in 
this New World have developed that philos- 
ophy in life of completely discarding that 
which is outgrown and outworn. This is the 
new life of the world. 

At the moment we face ominous days in our 
country. We may pause and reflect upon the 
past, but the past is secure. We are inspired 
by it. With that inspiration every American 
stands as a guardian of our future. Our 
country, with her ideals and traditions, has 
traveled far. We must not stop, nor even 
pause, within the shadow of today. Since the 
days of Lord Cornwallis and Yorktown we 
have ever faced the front. The future is our 
goal. Whatever may intervene which may 
tend to obstruct our course, we will face it— 
we will meet it as Americans. 

We are constrained to reflect upon our tra- 
ditions, tonight, because we seek to perpetu- 
ate them. These must remain inviolate. Our 
Constitution ana the Bill of Rights, which 
stand supreme, grant to every American the 
right of a free man—the right to worship 
God as he or she may desire—the right to 
work and to earn a living and the opportunity 
of progress—the liberty and freedom which 
every American enjoys in this Nation. These 
are the inalienable rights of every man, wo- 
man, and child within our country. Every 
citizen of this Nation is entitled to the equal 
protection under law. Thus, ours is truly the 
land of equal opportunity. Our sacred duty 
is that we forever guard those fine American 
traditions which have been handed down to 
us from our forefathers. 

Our national defense—that is our theme 
tonight. We have the most profound sym- 
pathy for every democracy in the Old World, 
and their allies, that can emanate from the 
hearts cf a people. It is our fervent hope 
that every nation now engaged in defending 
the liberty and freedom of a free people may 
completely conquer those who seek to domi- 
nate and force upon them a new and unsolv- 
able philosophy of government. Our people 
hope, with a fervency which touches the 
human heart, that our own Nation may be 
spared from the horrors of war. We want 
peace in our country. Yet, the curse of 
mastery, the unalterable desire of acquisition 
of territory and the .ordid purpose of satis- 
fying a selfish motive—all of these elements, 
spurred on by the lash of a consummate de- 
sire, with personal domination and individual 
dictation as the goal, cause the war lords to 
openly pursue their conquest for power and 
dominion. 

Their unholy philosophy of life and of 
government must not prevail here. Ours is 
the American way of life. Our liberty and 
freedom, as we have known it, must never 
yield to the individual domination of any 
dictator. Our Constitution, which is entirely 
sacred, and our representative form of gov- 
ernment established thereunder, must not 
perish from the earth. 

As we speak of our national defense, ever 
urging that it be made so sound and strong 
that it may stand as a beacon light—a dis- 
tinct warning—against any attack of our Na- 
tion, we mean that our boys in camp must 
be equipped with every modern implement 
of war; that planes, tanks, guns, mechanized 
armored cars, and modern’ equipment be 
amply provided for training and for use in 
combat, in case war should eventually come 
to us, and these must be provided for our 
soldiers without stint or hindrance. As we 
face serious days we must demand that in the 
development of our defense we receive $1 in 
value for every dollar we spend. Much has 
been said respecting the colossal waste of 
money which is provided by the taxpayers of 
our country for our defense. This waste must 
be entirely eliminated. Our people demand 
that all waste be stopped. Should the waste 
of money continue, and should nondefense 
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spending of money be further countenanced 
by those in power, it is doubtful if our de- 
fense will be perfected within the time re- 
quired. The tragic fact that we have an 
impoverished Treasury and a staggering debt 
causes great concern. One of the essential 
elements of defense is a well-filled treasury. 
This we do not have. We are facing a con- 
tinuous struggle throughout the coming 
ears. 

* Thus, we face the future. The patriotism 
of every American is exalted commensurate 
with our ideals. In these days there must be 
no laggards within our boundaries. When 
our country calls, we will respond. Our re- 
sponse is universal—it is voluntary. The 
quickened heartbeats of an aroused people 
cause all Americans to stand at attention. 
In the dim and dark unknown, in the remote 
realm of an indistinct future, the glittering 
stars of liberty and freedom will continue to 
shine; their luster has not been dimmed, and 
must not be dimmed; they will continue to 
shine throughout the future years. 

Every American reflects upon the theme, 
tonight, Our National Defense. We reflect 
upon the question, “What is our duty to our 
country?” Our duty is defined. The respon- 
sibility is ours. Yes; we will defend our 
country—we will defend it, and every fine 
American tradition, even to the last man. 
Our country has ever arisen to meet every 
emergency. We will not fail in this crisis. 
Thus we will assure the perpetuation of our 
heritage, the sacred traditions bequeathed to 
us by the sturdy pioneers, and we will make 
our contribution to the end that cur Nation 
and our flag will be secure. We will go for- 
ward as united Americans, not marching to 
our fate, but marching to a most glorious 
destiny. 





New Orleans Port of Embarkation and 
General Depot—Activation and Pres- | 
ent Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the phys- 
ical installation of a great army supply 
base at New Orleans, La., was begun in 
1918 and completed in June 1919. It 
comprised three great six-story buildings 
with leading platforms, railway spurs, 
runways, and piers complete. This in- 
stallation was constructed to meet the 
then existing war-time needs of the 
Army but was not completed until after 
the war ended. Little use was made of 
the installation except for the housing 
of excess war stocks. As these stocks 
were disposed of, certain areas were 
made available for commercial use. The 
revenue from such rentals made the in- 
stallation self-sustaining during the years 
of the depot’s inactivity. 

Now, after more than a score of years 
of disuse, the base has come to life and 
is operating on a grand scale and with 
a smoothness that draws wonder from 
the average citizen and praise from 
those whose business it is to manage 
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great affairs. A small part of one of 
the three great buildings remains in pri- 
vate hands by lease, a lease which has 
been extended from time to time by the 
Government to minimize leaseholder’s 
hardships. Final evacuation will take 
place, by agreement, prior to January 1, 
1942, it is announced by the headquar- 
ters of the command, the New Orleans 
port of embarkation and general depot. 

The creation of this huge organization 
as a going concern resulted not from 
any haphazard series of events but from 
long-range planning by the War De- 
partment, planning in which the office 
of the Quartermaster General took an 
important part. This agency of the War 
Department is charged with the task of 
supplying the troops and with providing 
the physical installations necessary to 
the service of supply. 

In the lull that followed the war of 
1917-18, serious consideration had been 
given by some Government economists to 
the idea of selling the great buildings and 
all their appurtenances, but there were 
no bidders. It was a “white elephant.” 
Keeping the long-range view of things, 
the office of the Quartermaster General 
arranged to lease the property, or all but 
a small part reserved for Government 
use. The board of commissioners of the 
port of New Orleans, more briefly known 
as the dock board, took up the lease and, 
as planned, sublet to commercial firms. 

The lease contained a clause which 
provided for recapture in case of procla- 
mation of a major emergency. When 
the emergency arrived that clause proved. 
its value. Without it the buildings might 
have been recaptured by arrangement 
with occupants, but that might have led 
to serious delays and costly negotiations, 
but the contingency had been foreseen 
and following the fall of France, moves 
toward reactivation of the base were 
begun. 

The base as completed in 1919 cost 
$15,000,000. It had 2,000 feet of pier, but 
this had been destroyed by fire in 1922, 
and but 800 feet had been rebuilt prior 
to the beginning of reactivation. Rail- 
way sidings, 7 miles of track, served the 
buildings and the wharf. Two of the 
buildings were in private hands when the 
present emergency developed. Only one 
building was immediately available for 
Quartermaster Corps use, but the 
skeleton for a great institution was there. 

Reactivation of the base began Sep- 
tember 25, 1940. 

War Department orders were to create 
a living organization adequate to supply 
needs in a major emergency and with a 
view to early establishment of a port of 
embarkation and general depot. That 
this mission has been accomplished is 
attested by the fact that the organization 
is functioning effectively under a normal 
supply load of 300,000 men. During the 
August-September maneuver period the 
load was much heavier, not only because 
greater numbers were served, but because 
it handled great quantities of perishables 
subsistence not ordinarily handled by this 
depot. 

The present designation of the base 
command as New Orleans Port of Em- 


barkation and General Depot became ef- 
fective August 1, 1941, superseding the 
former designation of New Orleans Quar- 
termaster Depot. The redesignation 
marked a broadening of scope of activi- 
ties. The role of the base headquarters 
is largely coordinative. 

The several sections are accorded a 
large degree of autonomy in their func- 
tioning. The parts now in full-scale 
operation are the Quartermaster Supply 
Office and the Army Transport Service, 
the latter since October 16, 1940. The 
Finance Department, not strictly a part 
of the base command but operating 
within the reservation, also is function- 
ing on full scale. Medical, Ordnance, 
Engineer, and other sections appropriate 
to a general depot are provided for and 
plans are drawn for further expansion. 

The whole organization has been built 
from the ground up. Leadership had 
ployed its part but that samé leadership, 
in a recent memorandum to all con- 
cerned, expressed— 


gratitude and sincere appreciation for the 
splendid cooperation so freely given by all 
personnel, that led to successful activation 
of the depot and port. 


At the beginning of activation, the 
small space at the immediate disposal of 
the War Department was partly filled 
with obsolescent material. This consisted 
principally of vehicles and harness of 
kinds infrequently called for, much of it 
shipped here from other depots as dead 
storage. The unwanted property was 
placed outside on the fenceless lawn and 
sold for what it would bring. 

A protective chain-link fence for safe- 
guarding of property in and outside of 
buildings was provided. Other immedi- 
ate tasks including clearing of the ware- 
house space, provision of adequate light- 
ing and elevator service. Lacking desks 
they improvised them from packing 
cases. They knew that huge quantities 
of supplies were on requisition and due 
to arrive quickly and that requisitions 
would begin to pour in soon and must be 
handled promptly. 

Rate of growth of the organization is 
indicated by strength reports as of the 
last day of each month, beginning with 
September 1940, the figures gross for all 
elements of the command and including 
commissioned, enlisted, and civilian per- 
sonnel follow: September, 79; October, 
304; November, 358; December, 389; Jan- 
uary, 446; February, 539; March, 549; 
April, 534; May, 666; June 1,429; July, 
2,960; August, 3,473; September, 3,584. 

The large increase in June came in 
part from arrival of troops at Jackson 
Barracks, which is part of the Port and 
Depot command. Further increases in 
August were due in part to further ar- 
rivals of troops and to employment of 
additional personnel required for the 
service of supply during the maneuver 
period. The July-September figures in- 
clude something more than 1,000 men, 
46 of them officers, with the field bakery 
at Jackson Barracks. They are moving 
on to the Carolinas to take part in the 
October-November maneuvers. Some 
recession is to be expected in October, 
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but not back to the premaneuver level as 


‘normal activities are expanding rapidly. 


The magnitude of the movement of 
supplies may be stated in tonnage, dead- 
weight tons. Tonnage received in July 


was 13,141.9; tonnage shipped was 
9,583.77. The figures for August were 
40,829.97 received and 27/260.25 shipped. 


Tonnage received and tonnage shipped in 
September approximates 31,300 and 
30,470. These figures give a statistical 
view of the activity at desk, warehouse, 
and loading platform that keeps the sup- 
plies rolling, 80 to 100 carloads a day. 
This activity is described by one observer 
as the straightaway flow of a modern 
American mass production assembly line. 

“The supply services have proved that 
they know their business,” said Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, in his message of commendation 
addressed to all military organizations 
which participated in the Louisiana ma- 
neuvers. The message in full was tele- 
typed to the New Orleans base by the 
commanding general of the Fourth 
Corps Area, Maj. Gen. John P. Smith, 
who said: 

It is a pleasure to transmit this message 
and add my sincere appreciation and thanks 
for the splendid work done by all concerned 
in the preparation and operative stages of 
the maneuver. 


Quality of supplies is, of course, main- 
tained at a high level, up to specifica- 
tions. For the inspection of clothing a 
staff of 44 is maintained. Three super- 
vising inspectors have charge of the of- 
fice. The individual items of clothing 
are inspected for workmanship and ma- 
terial, both. Two food inspectors are on 
duty in the food inspection laboratory. 
All incoming food is inspected, by sam- 
pling, a few samples if the quality is 
well up to the mark, more if the decision 
is a close one. Carefully kept records are 
maintained to show the length of time 
food has been in storage and before lapse 
of time when deterioration may be ex- 
pected, further inspections are made. 
Food items are moved before the time 
when deterioration might be expected to 
begin. 

Until October 16, 1940, there had been 
no Army Transport Service facility at 
New Orleans since the close of the war of 
1917-18. The A. T. S. unit here has the 
mission of providing vessel operation and 
marine transportation for men, animals, 
and all types of cargoes for United States 
outposts in the Carribean. The taking 
over and remodeling of commercial 
steamers for use as transports is one of 
the tasks upon which the New Orleans, 
A. T. S. headquarters is engaged, in ad- 
dition to multifarious duties in connec- 
tion with operation of ships. 

The present scope of A. T. S. activities 
at New Orleans is indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures for August: number of 
ships operating, 2; their aggregate gross 
tonnage, 15,956; number of persons 
transported or en route, 351; number of 
cubic tons of freight received, 19,043; 
tons lifted, 17,887; tons on hand at end 
of the month, 3,041; booked, 28,881. Sep- 
tember figures, not immediately avail- 
able for publication, are known to be 
larger. Upon completion of 1,000 feet of 
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new pier, upon which censtruction is well 
advanced, a considerable expansion is to 
be expected. 





A New Year Greeting 
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STATEMENT BY HOPSON OWEN MURFEE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following New Year greeting 
by Hopson Owen Murfee, M. A., LL. D., 
secretary of the Edmund Burke Ameri- 
can Memorial Committee: 

A NEW YEAR GREETING 
(By Hopson Owen Murfee, M. A., LL. D., sec- 
retary of the Edmund Burke American 

Memorial Committee) 

The American people should have hearts 
uplifted in praise and thanksgiving as our 
Jewish brothers. celebrate their 5702d New 
Year in the Hebrew calendar. This holy day 
of days forever sacred in the annals of an 
ancient and noble race should be peculiarly 
precious to all English-speaking peoples. 
England and America alike are their debtors. 
Our literature and religion, our liberties and 
laws, Our manners and morals of honor and 
righteousness—all are a divine inheritance 
from the people of Abraham, father of the 
faithful and friend of God. These noble 
people have bequeathed to us faith in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

The illustrious history of England and 
America have no more shining pages than 
those which portray the faithfulness of the 
Jews to these lands of freedom. The Jews 
have been not the least among our patriots, 
statesmen, and heroes. Let history speak. 
Prime Minister Disraeli is justly enshrined 
among the most famous men and statesmen 
of Great Britain. Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, 
of the great State of New York, is justly 
famous for his wisdom, his patriotism, and 
his exalted character. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull have greatly 
honored and served American democracy in 
their messages of greeting on the occasion 
of the celebration of this Jewish New Year. 

“Let us now praise famous men, and our 
fathers that begat us. 

“The Lord hath wrought great glory by 
them through His great power from the be- 
ginning. 

“Such as did bear rule in their kingdoms, 
men renowned for their power, giving coun- 
sel by their understanding, and declaring 
prophecies. 

“Leaders of the people by their counsels, 
and by their knowledge of learning mete for 
the people, wise and eloquent in their in- 
structions. 

“All these were honored in their genera- 
tions, and were the glory of their times.” 

So today the well-wishers of the liberty 
and union of America salute you, and recom- 
mend you most heartily to the divine pro- 
tection—in the words of the immortal Ed- 
mund Burke, friend and defender both of the 
Jews and of America. 


Step by Step Into World Free Trade 
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STATEMENT BY DR. JOHN LEE COULTER 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the so-called reciprocal trade 
agreement between Argentina and the 
United States has at last been publicized 
and the American farmer can know just 
what he may expect in the way of re- 
duced home markets, and the effect this 
will have upon maintaining an American 
price for his American-grown products. 
It is clear also that the American manu- 
facturer and merchant will have every 
opportunity to discover for themselves 
the deleterious effect of this policy upon 
their particular businesses. The Amer- 
ican farmer and those directly depend- 
ent upon him constitute approximately 
one-half our population. Certainly it 
does not require great wisdom on the part 
of all other businessmen tc recognize 
how important it is to their line to main- 
tain the purchasing power of this great 
body of our citizens. 

It is recognized by all informed persons 
that Dr. John Lee Coulter, a widely 
known economist and former member of 
the United States Tariff Commission, is 
probably the best informed individual as 
to the effect the Trade Agreement Aci is 
having upon our domestic economy, par- 
ticularly that part of it touching agri- 
culture. 

As the plans, the programs, and the 
policies of the administration unfold, it 
is apparent that it is the purpose of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisers to take this 
country step by step into world free trade. 
How our people can hope to maintain 
their American standard of living under 
such conditions is a mystery to me and 
will, I know, prove a mystery to them. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
am inserting a brief analysis by Dr. John 
Lee Coulter of the trade agreement be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Argentina, signed at Buenos Aires, Octo- 
ber 14, 1941: 


Brier ANALYSIS OF TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND ARGEN- 
TINA SIGNED AT BUENOS AIRES, OcToser 14, 
1941 


Period covered by negotiations: The State 
Department has been engaged in active nego- 
tiations with the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the Argentine Government for a pe- 
riod of 2 years or longer. In fact, important 
preliminary negotiations were in progress long 
before the outbreak of the European war and 
long before the 3-year extension of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act by the Congress 
of the United States. Earlier attempts to 
negotiate a trade agreement failed and nego- 
tiations were suspended. 
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Period covered by trade agreement recently 
signed: The trade agreement just completed 
will become provisionally effective on. Novem- 
ber 15, 1941, and continue in effect (subject 
to provision for some minor changes) for a 

of 3 years and thereafter, unless or 
until one of the governments indicates its 
intention to withdraw from the agreement. 

Provisional agreement subject to ratifica- 
tion by the Government of Argentine Re- 
public: Whereas the agreement become im- 
mediately effective upon the United States 
upon proclamation by the President without 
approval by the Senate or by Congress, it is 
expressly stipulated in the agreement that it 
is not binding upon the Argentine Republic 
“until ratified by the Government of the 
Argentine Republic.” 

Concessions by Argentina may not become 
effective during 3-year period: While it is true 
that schedule I in the agreement contains a 
list of 127 tariff items, which in 1940 ac- 
counted for about 30 percent of total United 
States exports to Argentina, and upon which 
tariff reductions are granted or present rates 
of duty are bound against increase, there is a 
specific provision that “the duties specified in 
this schedule shall be put into effect promptly 
when Argentine customs receipts from import 
duties exceed 270,000,000 pesos (nationa! cur- 
rency) in any calendar year, and shall con- 
tinue in effect thereafter.” Investigation dis- 
closes the fact that during recent years Argen- 
tine customs receipts from import duties have 
only amounted to in the neighborhood of 
200,000,000 pesos. During the calendar year 
1940 Argentine’s customs receipts amounted 
to about 230,000,000 pesos. In other words, 
until Argentine customs receipts increase as 
much as 40,000,000 pesos above those of 1940, 
none of the concessions granted in schedule I 
will become effective. 

Other reservations: Argentina has entered 
into special preferential agreements with sev- 
eral Latin-American couniries, including Bra- 
zil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Chile, 
and perhaps others. The United States agrees 
that these special preferential arrangements 
shall not be interfered with. (There may be 
merit in this provision since it does not differ 
substantially from the preferential arrange- 
ment existing between the United States and 
Cuba. It is to be remembered, however, that 
the United States and other commercial coun- 
tries strictly prohibited Germany from enter~- 
ing into a preferential arrangement with 
Austria and thus may have stimulated the 
movement of final consolidation of those two 
countries into one empire.) 

A further reservation recognizes the con- 
tinued existence of blocked exchanges pro- 
vided for in agreements existing between 
Argentina and the United Kingdom. In 
other words, while the United States has 
promised equality of treatment or freedom 
from foreign discriminations, at the same 
time these special arrangements already ex- 
isting between United Kingdom and Argen- 
tina are waived. (This brings to mind a 
provision in the Atlantic charter promul- 
gated by President Rocsevelt and Premier 
Churchill calling for absolute removal of 
preferential treatment “subject to existing 
commitments.” In other words, a promiss 
is made to not enter into future preferential 
agreements but a determination to hang onto 
preferential arrangements already in effect.) 

Concessions made by the United States: 
While concessions purported to be made by 
Argentina (either reductions in rate of duty 
or binding duties against increases) covcr 
no more than 380 percent of total United 
States exports to Argentina, concessions 
granted by the United States cover items 
which accounted for about 75 percent of 
imports into the United States during 1940 
and fully 93 percent of imports into the 
United States from Argentina during 1938 
and 1939. 
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Furthermore, the principal concessions in- 
cluded tariff reductions on an important 
list of competitive agricultural products. 
These include (in practically all cases a full 
50 percent reduction in rate of duty) such 
important items as flaxseed, canned corned 
beef, coarse wools, quebracho extract, casein, 
tallow, oleo oil and oleo stearin, cattle hides, 
and Italian type cheeses. In a number of 
other cases items now on the free list are 
bound against tariff or excise taxes and in a 
number of cases items are included in respect 
of which Argentina normally is not the prin- 
cipal supplier. This includes such items as 
sunfiower seed oil. : 

There are a number of minor reserva- 
tions which, however, have relatively slight 
practical value from the standpoint of pro- 
tecting American agriculture. 


Apparently it is the purpose of the trade 
agreement to stimulate an increase in the 
volume of imports of these competitive farm 
products, or to serve the purpose of forcing 
prices to lower levels in this country or at 
least preventing prices from rising. And 
finally, the reductions serve to substantially 
reduce customs duties (revenue) of the 
United States while transferring correspond- 
ing advantages to foreign competitive pro- 
ducers. 

It is claimed by the State Department that 
if the volume of imports can thus be stimu- 
lated, it should have, among others, the fol- 
lowing effects: 

1. It should supply American consumers 
with larger quantities of these foreign-grown 
competitive products; 

2. It should supply certain American in- 
dustries with larger quantities of needed raw 
materials; 

8. It should increase the amount of dollar 
exchange available for Argentine exporters to 
the United States; and finally 

4. Because of this last item it should create 
an opportunity for an increase in the volume 
of exports from the United States to Argen- 
tina. 

Nothing is said of item 5, which is that the 
increase in volume of imports of the com- 
modities listed will serve to displace Amer- 
ican producers in our home market and in- 
jure American agriculture and thus reduce 
their purchasing power and add to the diffi- 
culty of solving farm problems in this 
country. 

Admission of cattle and other livestock and 
of fresh, chilled, and frozen meat products 
not included in the trade agreement: In view 
of the recurring discussion of sanitary regu- 
lations governing the imports of livestock 
and livestock products subject to certain dis- 
eases, it is well to note that the trade agree- 
ment does not make any mention of this 
subject 

It will come as a shock, however, to those 
interested in the welfare of American agri- 
culture to learn that the Department of Jus- 
tice has secretly inserted in its confi- 
dential records (and so notified the State 
Department a few days before the signing 
of the reciprocal trade agreement) an in- 
terpretation to the effect that regions or 
areas which would correspond to separate 
states of Argentina (such as Tierra del Fuego) 
may be treated as separate and distinct coun- 
tries under sanitary laws and treaties now 
in existence, and therefore that live animals 
and fresh, chilled, and frozen meats and other 
products may be permitted entry into the 
United States if certain diseases do not exist 
in those particular areas, even though they 
are part of Argentina. 


Army Should Clarify 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Mr. SHAPER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune: 

{From the New Orleans Times-Picayune] 

ARMY SHOULD CLARIFY f 


The so-called purge of National Guard gen- 
eral officers has precipitated a row which re- 
gardless of some of its petty aspects may serve 
a@ good purpose in the end. Certain issues are 
raised about which the War Department and 
the Army high command should want the 
public to be accurately informed. 

Conservative public opinion will not be 
inclined to question the wisdom of the Army 
command on such matters as the resignation 
of Maj. Gen. Ralph E. Truman and the retire- 
ment or reassignment of a number of other 
National Guard general officers. Not only 
qualifications but age and health and effective 
use of officer personnel are factors entering 
into the shakeup. More Regular Army than 
National Guard officers have been reassigned, 
and it is unofficially reported that all except 
two of the nine Army Corps commanders 
have been replaced. 

It is understood to be General Marshall’s 
conviction that it would be folly to wait un- 
til our situation became more critica] before 
adjusting the Army officer personnel. Gen- 
eral Pershing found himself obliged to go 
through with a “purge” in the midst of hos- 
tilities. There is certainly no fault to be 
found with the Chief of Staff’s attitude on 
this point. But the argument has the effect 
of focusing attention on another aspect of 
Army officer personnel policy that could do 
with some clarification. 

Some National Guard and Reserve officers 
say they sense a discriminatory attitude on 
the part of the Army in providing promotion 
opportunities for non-Regular officers; it has 
been charged that the Regular Army is “as 
usual, taking care of its own.” In view of 
the record the War Department should not 
assume that the public, in the absence of 
information to the contrary, will reject this 
as pure buncombe. When it was announced 
recently that the whole graduating class of 
the Military Academy would be promptly pro- 
moted a grade, there was no mention of any 
plan to recognize and reward the abilities of 
the more experienced and mature officers of 
the National Guard and Reserve. Not infre- 
quently there has been the complaint of a 
disposition on the part of some commanding 
Officers to overemphasize the civilian in the 
non-Regulars, indicating a failure to recog- 
nize that this is a new Army with new tactics 
and new weapons, and in need of brains and 
initiative though they may not fit precisely 
into the professional groove. 

It has become obvious, too, that as divi- 
sional National Guard commanders are re- 


able. Out of the 18 National Guard division 


these civilian officers due to retire because 

age are among the Army’s ablest, the ques- 
tion is bound to arise as to why other Na- 
tional Guard officers do not, at least to some 
extent, replace them. 

This is a matter of considerable public in- 
terest and one that no doubt touches on Army 
morale. It is one the War Department should 
be glad to clarify in order to prevent the 
possibility of misunderstanding. 


The Defense of Democracy Is Not Saving 
the Past, But Building the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT, OF 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. - Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a speech which I made 
on Saturday, October 25, before the For- 
eign Policy Association: 


If American policy is to hold any real 
hope for civilization, it must have the single 
goal of preserving and enriching certain 
human values which today are threatened 
all over the world. 

I think we are making a mistake if we 
think of foreign policy in terms of treaties 
and agreements and relationships between 
sovereign nations. Those are the trappings 
of an imperialist world, always potentially 
engaged in imperialistic conflict. That 
world has changed—perhaps has partially 
disappeared. For today mankind is engaged 
in a struggle which may decide whether or 
not the ideas of individual dignity and 
friendly living and human brotherhood shall 
be suppressed for centuries all over the world. 
That is far more than an international 
struggle, and the whole settlement of it will 
not be written in treaties. 

The whole settlement of it depends on 
whether freedom wins—wins a struggle which 
knows no national boundaries, and which 
must be won here as well as elsewhere on 
the earth. The Nazi appeal is to the human 
weaknesses of avarice and cruelty and the 
childish insecurity which makes people wel- 
come a tyrant. The Nazi idea can flourish 
anywhere—can triumph here—given the 
right mixture of failure and suspicion and 
despair. We therefore need to make the at- 
mosphere of daily life one of not only theo- 
retical freedom, but also of achievement and 
tolerance and hope. 

I have been asked to speak of the role 
of the House of Representatives in the formu- 
lation of foreign policy. But I submit that 
in this day and age you cannot set foreign 
policy apart, as some esoteric sphere of action 
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inhabited by diplomats and statesmen. 
For an ’ icy, to mean anything 
today, must. be a unified policy in defense of 
freedom. It must be one policy at home and 
abroad. It must recognize a common danger 
at home and abroad—the danger of an evil 
idea that cannot be killed outright by bomb 
and shell. 

The House of Representatives has a very 
large part to play in guiding—in making— 
that unified policy. It must play that part, 
if only to help prove that democracy is worth 
defending. For let us remember that the 
House is our most effective expression of the 
principle of government of and by the people. 

Whether you think it is also government 
for the people depends on how you like what 
the House does. 

What the House does, as a matter of fact, is 
often to reflect public opinion. That is the 
case, I think, in connection with our opposi- 
tion to Hitler’s armed forces. The people 
don’t want Hitler to win. Therefore we vote, 
by good majorities, for aid to England and 
to Russia. The people don’t want war; 
therefore most observers feel today that a 
declaration of war by the House is unlikely, 
and there are many Members who are cer- 
tainly not isolationists, but who nevertheless 
oppose any move to permit another expedi- 
tionary force. 

Did you notice that I said “we vote’? 
That is important. It is important because 
it means that the President is asking Con- 
gress to consider and act. There is no truth 
in the claim that the President has assumed 
dictatorial powers. 

There is a field where the Executive must 
always take the initiative. In that field the 
President has acted vigorously and boldly. 
His actions have been supported by the peo- 
ple. The occupation of Iceland, for instance, 
and the acquisition of the British bases— 
these steps toward what Hanson Baldwin has 
called an “aggressive defense” were hailed 
throughout the country. They were prop- 
erly in the scope of Executive initiative. 

The Congress has a right to ask, and does 
ask, that outside of the purely military sphere 
its membership be advised and consulted. 
That includes the House as well as the 
Senate. Our policy would lose all meaning 
if it were not determined by the processes of 
democratic government. 

The President has a right to ask that Con- 
gress take the initiative in fighting the battle 
against failure and suspicion and despair 
here in our own land. The executive branch 
has its hands full carrying out the material 
program of defense. Why cannot, why should 
not the elected representatives of the people 
begin now to plan an aggressive defense 
against the civilian disasters which loom up 
already in the wake of the armament pro- 
gram? 

The civilian disasters that loom up now— 
inflation, “priority unemployment,” and, last 
but not least, mounting intolerance. And 
for the future—the post-defense future, 
whenever that may be—a supposed industrial 
depression that will dwarf all its predecessors. 

Why do I speak of possible civilian dis- 
asters here? Because, again, this is one con- 
flict, and you cannot separate domestic policy 
from foreign policy. Unless we face the is- 
sues here, our weight in the war is just 
thrown to one side or the other in a mere 
international battie for power, and we have 
no right to talk of freedom and democracy. 
We cannot effectively eradicate the poison 
weed of Nazi-ism if we let our own garden 
deteriorate so that it flourishes here. 

Yes, there is a job to be done in Congress, 
and there too our efforts must not be too 
little and too late. 

I have mentioned inflation as a possible 
“civilian disaster.” For weeks, for months, 
we have seen the danger, and still a House 
committee holds endless hearings and inter- 
minably postpones consideration of an effec- 
tive price-control measure. I am all for full 


and thorough discussion, but when you recess 
for days at a time you are not engaging in 
discussion. You are just doing nothing— 
while prices rise skyhigh. 

The President and the people and the Mem- 
bers of Congress who believe in sane, vigor- 


ous action are united in the demand for a 


bill that will give us a chance to escape from 
being crushed under a mountainous high cost 
of living. We want that bill passed now. 

I have mentioned mounting intolerance as 
another possible “civilian disaster.” There, 
for Congressmen, the job to be done is 
largely a negative one. It is the task of stop- 
ping the wave of Know-Nothingism, Ku 
Klux Klanism, Jim Crowism—a wave that is 
apt to become a tidal wave in time of war. It 
also means fighting against measures which, 
not for defense purposes but as permanent 
policies, would turn our Federal Bureau of 
Investigation into an incipient Gestapo and 
would introduce the concentration camp into 
our penal system. Those are not far-fetched 
fears. Those are present proposals, power- 
fully backed. Against them believers in lib- 
erty must stand and fight. 

There died in Washington last Sunday a 
colleague of mine who was a man of true 
humility. He stood for what he thought was 
right, but he had profound respect for the 
sincere opinions of those who differed with 
him. All he demanded was sincerity. I re- 
member when I voted with only five others 
against a bill, and felt that I was probably 
damaging myself politically, he said to me: 
“Well, Tom, you’ve got to live more with 


yourself than with anyone else. Vote the’ 


way you think is right, and you'll get along 
with yourself all right.” I will never forget 
that advice; and if the day comes, as it might, 
when to stand up for the Bill of Rights is 
treason, I will take heart from those words of 
Larry Connery. 

I hope that day won't come. I hope that 
Wwe can stave off those evils which begin with 
the plausible smearing of decent liberals and 
thence progress to anti-Semitism and the 
suppression of free speech. But those evils— 
those typical Nazi evils—are here now. You 
and your Congressmen who believe in free- 
dom must be vigilant to prevent their growth. 

We cannot afford to be optimistic about 
the future of the Bill of Rights, or any other 
part of our Constitution, unless we start now 
to plan for a healthy economic future of our 
country. One reason why the thought of a 
Hitler victory is abhorrent is because under 
the pressure of Nazi domination and threats 
our economic life would be crippled and dis- 
eased. Even if Hitler is defeated we face 
that danger—and the sooner we recognize it 
the better. 

Congress should therefore take the lead 
now in planning to keep our industrial plant 
active when defense orders slacken and to 
keep men at work. That will take planning. 
That will take boldness. That will take im- 
agination. It means building a bridge from 
one industrial phase to the other in the form 
of an expanded social-security program. It 
means putting full production and full em- 
ployment ahead of the profits which come to 
a few in an economy of scarcity. 

This can be done, but only if we have faith 
that America is capable of a great national 
effort in peace as well as in war. 

This must be done if we are to look for- 
ward to victory in the world struggle. Can 
our people do their full part if they see ahead 
only a future of closed factories and shiver- 
ing breadlines? This task of defending de- 
mocracy is not a matter of saving the past, 
but of building the future. 

That is why I have had the temerity to 
talk of these domestic issues to a foreign- 
policy association. It is a single conflict, one 
and inseparable. For what profits it a nation 
to vanquish other nations and to lose its own 
soul? 

One of the greatest things about democracy 
is that it demands of its adherents not self- 
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immolation but intelligence and independent 
courage and clear vision. If we are to be 
worthy of the democracy we preach, we must 
meet those demands. We must show to our- 
selves and to all nations that our single 
policy is to give full meaning to the word 
“liberty.” The American people are not in- 
terested in any imperialistic conflict. They 
are ready to strive to the utmost to defend 
the idea of human freedom and to make it 
flourish in the years to come. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered last evening by the President of 
the United States at the dinner at the 
ae Hotel in celebration of Navy 

y. 

‘There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Five months ago tonight I prcclaimed to 
the American people the existence of a state 
of unlimited emergency. 

Since then much has happened. Our Army 
and Navy are temporarily in Iceland in the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

Hitler has attacked shipping in areas close 
to the Americas in the North and South 
Atlantic, 

Many American-owned merchant ships 
have been sunk on the high seas. One Ameri- 
can destroyer was attacked on September 4. 
Another destroyer was attacked and hit on 
October 17. Eleven brave and loyal men of 
our Navy were killed by the Nazis. 

We have wished to avoid shooting. But 
the shooting has started. And history has 
recorded who fired the first shot. in the 
long run, however, all that will matter is who 
fired the last shot. 

America has been attacked. The U. S. S. 
Kearny is not just a Navy ship. She belongs 
to every man, woman, and child in this 
Nation. 

Illinois, Alabama, California, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Louisiana, Texas, Pennsylvania, 
Georgia, Arkansas, New York, Virginia—thcoss 
are the home States of the honored dead and 
wounded of the Kearney Hitler’s torpedo 
was directed at every American, whether he 
lives on our seacoasts or in the innermcst 
part of the Nation, far from the seas and far 
from the guns and tanks of the marching 
hordes of would-be conquerors of the world. 

The purpose of Hitler’s attack was to 
frighten the American people off the high 
seas—to force us to make a trembling re- 
treat. This is not the first time he has mis- 
judged the American spirit. That spirit is 
now aroused. 

If our national policy were to be domi- 
nated by the fear of shooting, then all of 
our ships and those of our sister republics 
would have to be tied up in home harbors, 


— 





your Government and mine. 

Hitler has often protested that his plans 
for conquest do not extend across the At- 
lantic Ocean. But his submarines and raiders 
prove Otherwise. So does the entire design 
of his new world order. 

For example, I have in my possession a 
secret map made in Germany by Hitler’s gov- 
ernment—by the planners of the new world 
order. It is a map of Scuth America and a 
part of Central America, as Hitler 
to reorganize it. Today in this area there 
are 14 separate countries. The geographical 
experts of Berlin, however, have ruthlessly 
obliterated all existing boundary lines; and 
have divided South America into 5 vassal 
states, bringing the whole continent under 
their domination. And they have also so 
arranged it that the territory of one of these 
new puppet states includes the Republic of 
Panama and our great life line—the Panama 
Canal. 

That is his plan. It will never go into 
effect. 

This map makes clear the Nazi design not 
only against South America but against the 
United States itself. 

Your Government has in its possession an- 
other document made ir Germany by Hit- 
ler’s government. It is a detailed plan, which, 
for obvious reasons, the Nazis did not wish 
and do not wish to publicize fust yet, but 
which they are ready to impose a little 
later on a dominated world—if Hitler wins. 
It is a plan to abolish all existing religions— 
Protestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jewish alike. The property 
of all churches will be seized by the Reich 
and its puppets. The cross and all other 
Symbols of religion are to be forbidden. The 
clergy are to be forever silenced under pen- 
alty of the concentration camps, where even 
mow so many fearless men are being tor- 
tured because they have placed God above 
Hitler. 

In the place of the churches of our civili- 
zation, there is to be set up an international 
Nazi church—a church which will be served 
by orators sent out by the Nazi government. 
In the place of the Bible, the words of Mein 
Kampf will be imposed and enforced as Holy 
Writ. And in place of the cross of Christ will 
be put two symbols—th: swastika and the 
naked sword. 

A god of blood and iron will take the 
place of the God of love and mercy. Let us 
well ponder that statement which I have 
made tonight. 

These grim truths which I have told you 
of the present and future plans of Hitlerism 
will, of course, be hotly denied tonight and 
tomorrow in the controlled press and radio 
of the Axis Powers. And some Americans— 
not many—will continue to insist that Hit- 
ler’s plans need not worry us and that we 
should not concern ourselves with anything 
that goes on beyond rifle shot of our own 
shores. 

The protestations of these American citi- 
zens—few in number—will, as usual, be pa- 
raced with applause through the Axis press 
and radio during the next few days in an 
effort to convince the world that the majority 
of Americans are opposed to their duly chosen 
Government and in reality are only waiting to 
jump on Hitler’s band wagon when it comes 
this way. 

The motive of such Americans is not the 
point at issue. The fact is that Nazi propa- 


a short list. Iam glad that it does not 
tain my name. 


And when we have helped to end the curse 
of Hitlerism, we shall help to establish a new 
peace which will give to decent people every- 
where a better chance to live and prosper in 
security and in freedom and in faith. 

Each day that passes we are p-oducing and 


providing more and more arms for the men 
who are fighting on actual battle fronts. 
That is our ry task. 

And it is the Nation's will that these vital 
arms and supplies of all kinds shall neither 
be locked up in American harbors nor sent 
to the bottom of the sea. It is the Nation’s 
will that America shall deliver the goods. In 
open defiance of that will, our ships have 


been sunk and our sailors have been killed. 


I say that we do not propose to take this 
lying down. 

Our determination not to take it lying 
down has been expressed in the orders to the 
American Navy to shoot on sight. Those 
orders stand. 

Furthermore, the House of Representatives 
has already voted to amend part of the Neu- 
trality Act of 1937, today outmoded by force 
of violent circumstances. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has also recom- 
mended elimination of other hamstringing 
provisions in that act. That is the course of 
honesty and of realism. 

Our American merchant ships must be 
armed to defend themselves against the rat- 
tiesnakes of the sea. 

Our American merchant ships must be free 
to carry our American goods into the harbors 
of our friends. 

Our American merchant ships must be pro- 
tected by our American Navy. 

It can never be doubted that the goods will 
be delivered by this Nation, whose Navy be- 
lieves in the tradition of “Damn the tor- 
pedoes; full speed ahead!” 

Yes; our Nation will and must speak from 
every assembly line. Yes; from every coal 
mine—the all-inclusive whole of our vast in- 
dustrial machine. Our factories and our 
shipyards are constantly expanding. Our 
output must be multiplied. 

It cannot be hampered by the selfish ob- 
struction of any small but dangerous minor- 
ity of industrial managers who perhaps hold 
out for extra profits or for “business as 
usual.” It cannot be hampered by the selfish 
obstruction of a small but dangerous minor- 
ity of labor leaders who are a menace—for 
labor as a whole knows that that smal] mi- 
nority is a menace—to the true cause of labor 
itself, as well as to the Nation as a whole. 

The lines of our essential defense now 
cover all the seas; and to meet the extraor- 
dinary demands of today and tomorrow our 
Navy grows to unprecedented size. Our Navy 
is ready for action. Indeed, units of it in the 
Atlantic patrol are in action. Its officers and 
men need no praise from me. 

Our new Army is steadily developing the 
strength needed to withstand the aggressors. 
Our soldiers of today are worthy of the proud- 
est traditions of the United States Army. 


But traditions cannot shoot down dive bomb- 
ers or destroy tanks. That is why we must 


and weapons—not merely as good, 
other army on 
now. 


ie 


‘The facts of 1918 are proof that a mighty 
Army and a tired German people can 
crumble rapidly and go to pieces when they 
are fared with successful resistance. 
Nobody who admires qualities of courage 
and endurance can fail to be stirred by the 


on how anxious a person is to stop and de- 
stroy the march of Hitler in his conquest of 
the world. If he were anxious enough to de- 
feat Hitler, he would not worry about who was 
helping to defeat him.” 

Upon our American production falls the 
colossal task of equipping our own 
forces, and helping to supply the British, the 
Russians, and the Chinese. In the perform- 
ance of that task we dare not fail. And we 
will not fail. 

It has not been easy for us Americans to 
adjust ourselves to the shocking realities of 
a world in which the principles of common 
humanity and common decency are being 
mowed down by the firing squads of the 
Gestapo. We have enjoyed many of God's 
blessings. We have lived in a bro2zd and 
abundant land, and by our industry and 
productivity we have made it flourish. 

There are those who say that our great 
good fortune has betrayed us; that we are 
now no match for the regimented masses 
who have been trained in the Spartan ways 
of ruthless brutality. They say that we have 
grown fat, and flabby, and lazy, and that we 
are doomed, 

But those who say that know nothing of 
America or of American life. 

They do not know that this land is great 
because it is a land of endless challenge. Our 
country was first populated, and it has been 
steadily developed, by men and women in 
whom there burned the spirit of adventure 
and restlessness and individual independence 
which will not tolerate oppression. 

Ours has been a story of vigorous chal- 
lenges which have been accepted and over- 
come; challenges of uncharted seas, of wild 
forests and desert plains, of raging floods and 
withering drought, of foreign tyrants and 
domestic strife, of staggering problems, so- 
cial, economic, and physical; and we have 
come out of them the most powerful Nation, 
and the freest, in all of history. 

Today in the face of this newest and great- 
est challenge of them all we Americans have 
cleared our decks and taken our battle sta- 
tions. We stand ready in the defense of our 
Nation and the faith of our fathers to do 
what God has given us the power to see as 
our full duty. 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, last 
week I asked unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excellent ad- 
dress by Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General, on the question of 
monopoly. I find that it requires more 
space in the Recorp than is allowed by 
the rule without a statement of the cost. 
IT have an estimate from the Government 
Printing Office that it will cost $123.75 to 
print the Assistant Attorney General’s 
address, which was made at the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Consumers’ 
Cooperative Association in North Kansas 
City, Mo., on October 16, 1941. I now 
renew the unanimous-consent request 
that the address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Your organization is one of the largest 
farmer-consumer-producer organizations in 
the United States. It has been created to 
break down the artificial spread of prices 
between the farm and the table and between 
manufactured products and the farm. I 
congratulate you on your present success and 
efficiency. 

My subject today concerns the restraints 
of trade which are of peculiar interest to 
farm cooperative groups—the bottlenecks of 
transportation. That subject, however, is 
only part of a general picture which I would 
like briefly to describe. 

The antitrust law is the only instrument 
of government which penalizes restraints on 
the production and distribution of goods. 
It is therefore more important than ever to- 
day for two reasons: First, to enable our 
productive system to operate at full capacity 
in a unified defense effort; and second, to 
prevent monopoly groups from controlling 
this vast new production subsidized by Gov- 
ernment funds after the war. 

To be successful in this effort, it is more 
necessary than ever before to curb the tend- 
ency of private enterprise to take advantage 
of the monopoly situation necessarily cre- 
ated by our defense effort. Never before was 
the initiative of private industry more needed. 
At the same time, never before was there a 
greater opportunity for organized private in- 
dustry to exploit the taxpayers, the unorgan- 
ized farmers, unorganized independent busi- 
nessmen, and unorganized consumers. 

The answer to the monopoly problem in 
peace or war is simpler than most people 
imagine. It does not consist of destroying the 
efficiency of organized industry wherever that 
efficiency is passed on to the consumer. It 
consists in encouraging that efficiency to pro- 
duce at full capacity. You can’t control prices 
in the long run unless you restrict produc- 
tion. Therefore the true function of an anti- 


monopoly policy is to break down the ob- 
stacles to production created by dominant 
groups 


There will unquestionably be enormous 
economic dislocation when this war ends. It 
must not be solely at the expense of unor- 
ganized groups. Full and unhampered pro- 
duction of basic materials by all potential 
producers will cure the monopoly problem. 
The long-run answer to the farm problem is 
not to cut down farm production when people 
are on an inadequate diet. It lies in increas- 
ing industrial production so that an exchange 
is possible on a different level. If steel is a 
drug on the market and cotton is a drug on 
the market, then we will find that neither is 
a drug on the market, because the two com- 
modities can be exchanged. 

We must see that during the war the in- 
dustries who operate plants built by Govern- 
ment funds do not use those plants after the 
war to control our economy. For example, 
one great industry is building plants with 
Government money on a cost-plus basis with 
profit to itself without a cent of investment. 
This industry must not be permitted to con- 
trol these plants after the war to stifle pro- 
duction and to perpetuate their domination 
over a necessity of life. What happened? 
The industry demanded the right to control 
these plants after the emergency was over, to 
shut down their production when prices fell 
in order to maintain their control. The Anti- 
trust Division was successful in preventing 
that industry from acquiring such future 
domination. 

The great defense agencies have no facili- 
ties to investigate coercion and oppression of 
small businessmen from Maine to California, 
nor the hidden uses of power against the 
interest of the farmer and the consumers. 
Thus, the Antitrust Division, as the only ex- 
isting independent investigating force skilled 
in the problems of the small businessman, 
the farmer, and the consumer, has the job of 
being the advocate for the small business- 
man, the farmer, and the consumer. 

Lawyers know better than anyone else the 
necessity for independent advocacy where 
conflicting interests are involved. The anti- 
trust law was laid on the shelf in the last 
war; it has not been laid on the shelf in this 
war because we have come to realize the 
economic necessity of insuring small busi- 
nessmen and farmers and consumers a place 
in a unified defense effort. 

I have defined small business as any busi- 
ness which is unable to maintain a staff in 
Washington to represent its interests before 
the departments which are now making the 
great decisions temporarily cha-ging our 
whole industrial structure. The Antitrust 
Division is the independent public defender 
of this group. It has set up a farm section 
and a small business advisory section. 

The job has just commenced. The duty of 
these sections is to see that unorganized 
groups get specific case-by-case representa- 
tion in their difficulties. With a staff greatly 
expanded by recent’ appropriation we are 
attacking restriction on production case by 
case. 

Today I am only going to have time to dis- 
cuss one of these cases, and that is the bottle- 
neck of transportation. Seven percent of the 
consumer’s dollar represents the amount paid 
directly to carriers for hire for the movement 
of goods. This element of cost has been con- 
stantly increasing. And, furthermore, this 
figure does not include the enormous trans- 
portation costs of the privately owned and 
operated transportation facilities. For exam- 
ple, the pipe lines owned by the major oil 
companies have been earning dividends each 
year which average 36 percent of their entire 
capital, making a difference of cost to the 
consumers of a cent and a half on a gallon 
of gasoline. These costs affect the farmer in 
two ways: First, as a consumer; and, second, 
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because they reduce the ability of other con- 
sumers to purchase farm products. The ag- 
gregate revenue by carriers for hire for the 
transportation of farm poducts to cities and 
city products to farms was approximately 


- $1,000,000,000 in 1940. This represents about 


12 percent of the total cash farm income. 

You are all familiar with the history of the 
railroad monopolies which 50 years ago led 
to a farmers’ revolt. The great difficulty in 
breaking that moncpoly was due to the fact 
that the roadbeds were in private hands and 
therefore. had to earn dividends. The first 
bond issue distributed to innocent 
all over the United States had to be supported 
by raises in rates. There was no way of 
avoiding this without confiscation. In 1920 
unusual increases in railroad rates resulted in 
higher industrial prices and contributed to 
the collapse of farm prosperity which fol- 
lowed. In addition to that, high freight rates 
forced manufacturers to locate in centers 
already crowded, having a short transporta- 
tion haul or deep-water navigation with 
low water rates. Industrial workers were 
thus increasingly located along the rim of the 
Nation and farther from the source of farm 
production. This reversed the sound eco- 
nomic trend which might have balanced the 
farm market and given it parity, to wit, the 
location of industries in agricultural regions. 
It compelled railroads which had to pay divi- 
dends to discriminate in favor of the estab- 
lished industries which furnished them their 
revenue and against new industries which 
located away from great centers. 

In answer to this growing economic prob- 
lem agriculture used its influence for the 
improvement of navigable waterways by the 
State. It further threw its weight into the 
improvement of highways by the State. The 
Middle West which had the longest haul to 
and from markets was the greatest bene- 
ficiary of these great public improvements. 
The rapidly developing motor- and water-car- 
rier field during the past 15 years was on 
the way to breaking the railroad monopoly 
of transportation. Here was a method of 
transportation in which independent private 
enterprise could compete because the State 
had built the roads. The great automotive 
industry which was one of the few industries 
interested in low prices and maximum pro- 
duction had made it possible for anyone with 
@ small capital to carry goods at competitive 
prices over the State-built highways. 

If these State-built highways are appro- 
priated by private groups, the farmer will soon 
face an era of consolidation and exploitation 
similar to that which occurred in the nineties 
when private groups got control of the rail- 
roads. Here is an economic toll bridge which 
is lying around ready to be seized by private 
monopolists. The time is ripe because peo- 
ple are apt to forget the future in the im- 
mediate necessities of a world war. The or- 
ganizations to seize these highways are al- 
ready quietly being formed. You do not read 
about them in the newspapers yet. They 
have not as yet emerged from the secrecy of 
boards of directors. But if they are not 
stopped before the raid has been made, it may 
take 25 years to break the control which has 
been established when no one was looking. 

The Antitrust Division has already inter- 
vened in a proceeding now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to pre- 
vent private interests from taking the first 
step to dominate our highways. In that pro- 
ceeding it is proposed to merge strongly 
competing truck lines operating in 19 States 
into 1 company which would have Govern- 
ment-certificated operating rights over 24,338 
highway miles extending along the Atlantic 
seaboard from the States of New York and 
Massachusetts on the north to Louisiana and 
Florida on the south. This proposal, if ap- 
proved, would bring into being the largest 
truck line in the United States, having a 
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highway coverage and business drawing 
power sufficient to secure an unshakable 
hold on the long-haul traffic in this territory. 
Further, we discover as its real sponsor the 
investment-banking house of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., who are also bankers for the 2 prin- 
cipal railroads in the territory to be served 
by this giant truck line. As a result of the 
hearing, the Division filed a brief opposing 
the application on the following grounds: 
First, that the merger of strong competing 
truck lines in this vast area would unduly 
restrain competition in the motor-carrier in- 
dustry; and, second, that the direct financial 
interest of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. would tend to- 
ward the restoration of monopoly in trans- 
portation and would otherwise be against the 
public interest. 

The outcome of this case is of first im- 
portance to every producer and consumer in 
the United States for the reason that it will 
blueprint for the future the pattern of Gov- 
ernment-approved motor-carrier mergers of 
equal or even greater size. If this tendency 
toward monopolization of our highways is 
permitted, every consumer and producer will 
for the next 50 years have to pay higher prices 
because our highways will have been appro- 
priated by a few corporations who control 
transportation services. The Antitrust Divi- 
sion today is representing the public before 
the Interstate Commerce Commisison in an 
attempt to see that this appropriation does 
not take place. 

The attempt to monopolize our highways 
is not confined to the Atlantic seaboard. In 
the far West there appears to be an effort 
to combine trucking operations in a territory 
extending from Chicago to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, and Seattle. We are 
now investigating this situation. 

The activities of the Antitrust Division in 
the transportation field are not confined to 
motor carriers. It extends to all carriers for 
hire, rail, water, air, and pipe line. The 
- Division is the policeman on the beat to see 
that monopolists do not take charge. Its 
function is not that of regulation or policy 
making, which resides in Congress or its 
agent, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but to enforce the antitrust laws and thereby 
give effect to the congressional will. 

Another form of obtaining control of trans- 
portation services for the benefit of a few 
is the conference or the bureau method of 
making railroad rates and adjusting competi- 
tive transportation practices. Within ther 
conferences usually one carrier is dominant. 
The others merely fall in line. All initiative 
in rate making is severely controlled. Motor- 
carrier rate and tariff bureaus are patterned 
after these rail associations. The motor- 
trucking industry has been highly competi- 
tive, not only with the railroads and other 
transportation agencies but also within itself. 
These rate bureaus are being used as a sys- 
tematic effort to establish a uniform rate 
structure which will be noncompetitive with 
railroad rates. Individual carriers are here 
also denied freedom to initiate rate changes or 
to inaugurate new transportation practices. 

This method of controlling transportation 
rates and practices has, of course, no warrant 
in law. It should not be tolerated. 

The plan of the Association of American 
Railroads to eliminate all private refrigerator 
cars and create a monopoly of the refrigerator 
car supply in the privately controlled General 
American Tank Car Co. is of particular inter- 
est to farmer cooperatives. We are opposed to 
that plan. It is just another form of monop- 
clizing transportation services and facilities 
which would result in higher prices. We are 
pressing our opposition to a constructive 
conclusion. 

In somewhat the same category is the 
pending Pullman case, in which we charge 
that the Pullman Co. has effectively prevented 
any new competitive manufacturer from get- 
ting started, and thus has been able to charge 


the public high prices for obsolete equip- 
ment. This is another illustration of how 
monopoly stifles initiative and restricts 


progress. 

Of interest to this association is also the 
division’s activities in the pipe-line field. 
Nothing is more important to the farmer than 
the price of gasoline. In this vast midwest- 
ern area of Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, railroad transporta- 
tion of gasoline was so expensive that pipe 
lines were constructed by major oil companies 
to reduce the cost of reaching the consuming 
markets to the north. 

However, once the pipe lines were built and 
brought under control, they adopted the rail 
tariff rates on gasoline. For example, prior 
to the present antitrust proceedings the all- 
rail and the pipe-line rates were identical— 
77% cents a barrel of gasoline from Tulsa, 
Okla., to Kansas City; $1 a barrel from Tulsa 
to Des Moines; $1.2714 a barrel from Tulsa to 
Minneapolis. For points not on the pipe line 
the pipe-line rates were so adjusted that when 
added to the rail rate for the short haul be- 
yond the pipe-line terminals they would equal 
the all-rail rates to these destinations. In 
other words, the cheaper method of trans- 
portation adopted rates to equalize with those 
of the higher cost rail transportation. The 
savings were not passed on to commerce. 
They were confiscated by the oil companies. 

Compare for a moment the cost of opera- 
tions over these lines with their published 
tariffs. In 1939 the cost of operations (based 
on the average cost per barrel mile for the 
system as a whole) over the Great Lakes sys- 
tem from Tulsa, Okla. to Kansas City was 
approximately 1814 cents per barrel; the tariff 
rate charged was 77%4 cents. The cost to Des 
Moines was 33 cents; the tariff rate was $1. 
The cost to Minneapolis was 55% cents; the 
tariff rate was $1.2744. These are only a few 
examples of the differences between cost of 
operation and tariff charges. In general, 
similar contrasts are found for other move- 
ments on both the Great Lakes and Phillips 
lines. 

Now let us look a step farther. These pipe 
lines have been used almost exclusively by 
their owners—all major oil companies. These 
companies have paid to the pipe-line com- 
panies the rates prescribed in the tariffs for 
the shipment of gasoline. For example, the 
owners of the Great Lakes pipe line paid 
$70,604,931 in tariff charges to that pipe- 
line company from 1932 to 1939. However, 
during that same period the pipe-line com- 
pany paid in dividends to its major company 
shipper-owners 34,877,138; in other words, 
returned 49.47 percent of the tariff charges to 
its shipper-Owners. A similar situation is 
found in the case of the Phillips pipe lines. 

Of course, if outside shippers had desired 
to ship over these common carriers, they 
would have been obliged to pay the whole 
burden of the published tariff rates while 
the major oi] companies received a 50-percent 
rebate in dividends from the carrier. Need- 
less to say, this eliminated the independent 
shipper. 

We believe that the exercise of such con- 
trol over pipe lines by the major oil coOm- 
panies gives the power to destroy independ- 
ent competition, to dominate prices and mar- 
keting practices, and to modify or destroy 
the benefits which should accrue to all con- 
sumers from the use of pipe-line transporta- 
tion. We have therefore instituted suits un- 
der the Elkins Act to have these dividend 
payments to shipper-owners declared re- 
bates. Three of these suits are now pending 
in the Federal courts. 

There are many other matters relating to 
transportation to which the Antitrust Divi- 
sion has and is devoting itself. For example, 
the Division instituted a civil suit against 
the Association of American Railroads and 
some 240 railroads to dissolve and enjoin a 
conspiracy to prevent coordination of rail 
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and motor transportation. 

association’s effort woul 

vent the making of through 

rates, thereby compelling farmers and other 
shippers to pay a combination of local rates 
higher than through rates. This proceeding 
was successfully terminated by a decree on 
June 18, 1941. Again in May 1940 the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads was induced, 
under threat of prosecution, to rescind a res- 
olution of its board of directors designed, in 
our opinion, to suppress the competition of 
Sea Trains, Inc., an agency for lowering costs 
in coastwise and foreign trade. 

One enormous cost to the consumer arises 
out of the use of private transportation fa- 
cilities by private corporations who have 
their own trucks, barges, and _ ships. 
Through these facilities these corporations 
transport their products at a greatly reduced 
transportation cost, but these savings are 
seldom passed on to the public. The public 
pays to these corporations the full . tariff 
rates of common carriers. Clearly some 
means should be found to compel these cor- 
porations to give to the public the benefit of 
their use of public highways and waterways, 
built at public expense, by honestly reflecting 
these savings in the prices of their products. 
This matter is now being investigated. The 
— may necessitate additional legisla- 

jon. 

The basing-point system vitally affects the 
consumers, particularly in the West. It is 
another method of price control which re- 
lates to the subject of transportation, or 
shall I say relates to transportation that is 
nonexistent. For example, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Idaho are the great surplus 
beet-sugar States. We have a complaint from 
a canner in Colorado who wanted to buy 
sugar at the beet-sugar factories in his own 
locality, to compete with eastern and Pacific 
coast canned foods. He had to pay the San 
Francisco price plus the imaginary freight 
rate from San Francisco to his cannery in 
Colorado in order to fit into a system invented 
by the great cane-sugar refiners in New York. 

Fertilizer material is an illustration of pe- 
culiar interest to this section because here, 
as well as in the South, is the great market 
for fertilizer. For many years potash was 
sold on a basing-point system with the ports 
as the bases. The product is manufactured 
in plants scattered far inland. In the sale 
of every ton of potash the farmer paid the 
freight from the nearest basing-point port, 
even though it may have passed through his 
home town on the way east. A recent court 
decree which we obtained corrected this situ- 
ation to a large extent, but the industry is 
still under observation. 

In using the basing point system as an 
example of price control, I do not wish to 
overemphasize it. It is only one of the 
methods by which a few dominant concerns 
control the market for necessities and prob- 
ably not the most important. The price of 
gasoline, for example, has been controlled in 
part by the basing point system. It has also 
been controlled by the illegal use of the Ethyl 
patents; by large oil companies forming pools 
to remove competitive gasoline from the mar- 
kets, by the ownership of pipe lines by major 
oil companies so that they may obtain re- 
bates which make it impossible for independ- 
ents to ship on equal terms. These controls 
operate against the unorganized West and 
South in two ways: First, organized industry 
fixes the prices which the West and South get 
for their raw materials. Second, it fixes the 
price which consumers must pay for neCes- 
sities. In addition to fixing prices, big busi- 
ness, by the sheer power of larger resources, 
is able to force independents into line. This 
is known as price leadership, maintained 
not by open conspiracy but by the fear of 
retaliation. 

And, finally, transportation is vitally af- 
fected by a few powerful labor unions who 
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are at present immune from the antitrust 
laws. Today the teamsters are putting arbi- 
trary charges upon trucks which carry farm 
products to the city. They are preventing 
farmers from their eggs, from selling 
their milk, from carrying their own products 
to and from the market in their own trucks. 
These restraints of trade are increasing. 
They are making alliances with other labor 
unions, which are effective because they con- 
trol transportation, for the following illegiti- 
mate purposes which have nothing to do 
with wages, hours, health, safety, or the 
right of collective bargaining: (a) To en- 
force price-fixing agreements and freeze 
channels of distribution; (b) to eliminate 
small competitors and owner operators; 
(c) to restrict the use of labor-saving de- 
vices; (d) to keep more efficient materials off 
the market which might interfere with static 
jobs. In a single housing project in Wayne, 
Mich., unions were successful in prevent- 
ing a contractor who used prefabricated ma. 
terials from entering into a Government con- 
tract which would have saved the purchaser 
$1,350 per house, or $10 a month over 12 
years; (e) to prevent self-employment: (f) to 
make arbitrary classifications of jobs which 
retard the efficient use of labor; (g) to tie 
up huge industries in the struggie to deter- 
mine which of two unions will dominate the 
field. A union which is permitted to control 
transportation in a great city, uncurbed by 
any law, can strangle both the farmer and 
the consumer. 

Recently the Supreme Court exempted 
many labor activities from the Sherman Act, 
even where a labor union was putting an 
embargo on the use of more efficient mate- 
rials and methods in building construction— 
indeed even where the strike was to compel 
an employer to violate an order of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board itself. This 
appears to be the law today. We cannot 
afford these impositions in this time of emer- 
gency. A rational antitrust program requires 
the passage of legislation to correct them. 

There are two bills now pending in Con- 
gress, one introduced by Congressman WaAL- 
TER, Of Pennsylvania, the other by Congress- 
man Mownroney, of Oklahoma, to confine 
labor unions to their legitimate purpose. 
There is no valid argument against the prin- 
ciples embodied in these bills. Groups like 
this must use their influ-nce to see that the 
antitrust laws do not become class legisla- 
tion. 

I should like to leave with you the idea 
that antitrust enforcement is largely a ques- 
tion of constantly hammering at the lines 
on all fronts.- A little here and a little there 
add up to important results in the long run. 
Transportation may represent only 8 or 10 
percent of the cost of goods distributed, but 
arbitrary control in this field may throw out 
of gear large sections of industry and may 
place agriculture at a serious disadvantage 
because of the long hauls which its products 
must undergo to reach the markets. 

Illegal restraints by labor unions may seem 
small on a percentage basis, but they carry 
the seeds of ruin to the little man and to 
the farmer who is not organized to combat 
them. Concentration of control of farm 
products at the processing stage, such as meat 
packing and dairy products, is subject to the 
same abuses as all despotisms. They may 
make a good case for themselves on paper, but 
the fact remains they may do what they 
please by way of farm prices and consumer 
prices unless they are deterred by the anti- 
trust laws. 

It is obvious I do not bring you a general 
panacea. The only hope I can offer within 
the field of monopoly and trade restraints 
is a constant hammering little by little and 
case by case against the stone walls which 
stand between the farmer and other pro- 
ducers of raw materials in the paths of free 
distribution of their products to the waiting 
consumers. 
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Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ConcrREssIonaL Rec- 
ORD an address delivered by me at the 
Navy Day celebration on Boston Com- 
mon, Boston, Mass., October 27, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


it is gratifying to know that there is one 
public question upon which all Americans 
are united, namely, the importance and ne- 
cessity of building up and maintaining an 
impregnable national defense. 

A clear distinction should be recognized 
between the problem of national defense 
and those political and diplomatic questions 
upon which there is naturally a strong divi- 
sion of opinion, and which relate to the 
alternative policies our Government should 
pursue in order to avoid war or to intervene 
in the wars now raging in the world on the 
theory that to do so is in the interests of our 
Own security and safety. 

The discussion of these political and diplo- 
matic questions is not the occasion of this 
meeting. We are here as Americans, united 
and insistent on a national-defense program 
that will in time of peace command respect 
because of its outstanding power and effi- 
ciency and cause undisguised fear on the part 
of nations that may be disposed to threaten 
our security. 

Americans are assembling today in every 
part of the country to not merely recall the 
gallantry and bravery of those heroic men 
who have gone to sea in our naval vessels, 
but likewise to salute the present officers and 
enlisted men who are now serving our coun- 
try in this important branch of our national 
defense. We are here also to inquire as to 
our Navy’s present status, and to pledge anew 
our support to the Nation’s every effort to 
develop its efficiency. 

The Navy is stili our first line of defense, 
because the chief function of the Navy now, 
as it always has been, is to prevent a hostile 
fleet from invading our country by destroy- 
ing the invaders before they reach our shores. 
In view of modern methods of warfare, the 
Navy today is somewhat less our first line of 
defense. The defenses of the air are of equal 
importance. Without a powerful naval air 
defense the efficiency of naval vessels is 
greatly lessened. Naval ships at sea and in 
the air must be coordinated. It may seem 
incongruous, but if it were not for the strong 
and powerful British Navy the Nazi would 
in all probability have triumphed in the early 
days of the present European war. On the 
other hand, the Nazi would not have been 
able to lessen the power and efficiency of the 
British Navy were it not for its mighty and 
powerful air attacks on land and on sea. 
The Navy and the country are therefore as 
much concerned about building weapons of 
war for service in the air as vessels for service 
on the seas, 
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But the message I particularly want to 
to you today relates to the progress we 
have made in the past 3 years of naval pre- 
paredness. On March 15, 1938, the Navy 
consisted of 382 combatant vessels, only 102 
of which were under age. By overage we mean 
vessels that have been built so many years 
that they are becoming obsolete and should 
be replaced. At this time, namely, March 15, 
1938, we had only 2,050 useful aircraft, most 
of it for training, and very few for combat 
service, and most of them obsolete. 

In May of 1938 a new naval expansion pro- 
gram was inaugurated which has gone on 
from that day to this. In that year Congress 
authorized a 22-percent increase in the num- 
ber of naval combat vessels. Two years later, 
in June 1940, Congress authorized another in- 
crease of approximately 11 percent, and in the 
following month, July 1940, Congress author- 
ized the construction of the so-called two- 
ocean Navy, making a total authorized in- 
crease \f 101 percent in the strength of our 
Navy in 2 years. 

On the completion of our present program 
in 1945—for it takes years to build modern 
naval vessels—we shall have 691 combatant 
vessels (of which number approximately 200 
will be overage), compared with 102 combat 
vessels that were not overage in 1938. 

When the vessels now being built are com- 
pleted in 1945 the combat vessels of the 
Navy will be as follows: 32 battleships as 
ccmpared with 15 in 1938; 18 aircraft carriers 
as compared with 3 in 1938; 91 cruisers as 
compared with 27 in 1938; 364 destroyers as 
compared with 35 new destroyers and 168 old 
destroyers in 1938; 186 submarines compared 
with 22 new and 162 old in 1938. 

Rapid progress in carrying out this program 
is being made, but we should remember that 
only a limited part has been completed to 
date. 

The building of combat vessels alone does 
not constitute the Navy’s needs or its 
strength. The Navy is building many new 
auxiliary vessels to supply the needs of the 
combat vessels at sea, such as supply Ships, 
hospital ships, fuel ships and repair ships. 
Hundreds of small craft such as mine layers, 
motor torpedo boats, submarine chasers, etc. 
must be built. 

In addition to completing the extensive new 
building program of naval vessels, there is 
much additional work to be done in order to 
improve the efficiency of our Navy. Three of 
our battleships must have their guns elevated 
in order to be a match for modern battle- 
ships; a large number of our naval vessels 
must be adequately equipped with means to 
oppose air attacks and protect themselves 
from air attacks, and only recently $300,000,- 
000 has been authorized for this sole pur- 
pose; the naval aircraft we had on hand when 
the war broke out in Europe were not 
equipped with self-sealing gas tanks, and did 
not have sufficient armor to protect the pilots 
nor guns of sufficient size; we must be sure 
that these defects are corrected; we must 
make sure also that all of our vessels are 
equipped with the most modern devices for 
detecting the presence of submarines and 
aircraft and with proper weapons for attack- 
ing them. 

Real progress with much more to be done 
has been made in naval aviation which, in 
my opinion, is the most imperative need of 
the Navy today. The number of naval planes 
on hand today is only about 5,000 while Con- 
gress has authorized a force of 15,000. 

Naval airships without well-trained pilots, 
aviation mechanics, and operating shore bases 
are useless. In order to increase the facilities 
for training pilots the capacity of the Naval 
Air Station at Pensacola has been increased 
and new training stations have been estab- 
lished at Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., and 
Corpus Christi, Tex. All these stations are 
now in operation and graduating large num- 
bers of aviation pilots. Three new naval shore 
stations have been established in Alaska, 
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several on islands in the Pacific beyond 
Hawaii, and greater additional facilities in 
the Hawaiian Islands. New operation bases 
and facilities have also been selected upon 
the eastern seaboard and the Pacific coast; 
progress has also been made in the location 
of naval and air bases on sites acquired from 
Great Britain. 

But, as you well know, steel or guns or air- 
planes or bombs do not constitute a complete 
national defense. Unfortunately manpower 
is even more essential to our national de- 
fense than the weapons of war. In 1938, 
there were on duty in the Navy 10,170 officers 
and 104,848 enlisted men. On October 1 of 
this year there were 33,150 officers and 271,160 
enlisted men. In 1938, the Marine Corps, 
who are the soldiers of the Navy, had 1,359 
officers and 17,187 enlisted men on active 
service, a total of 18,546. Today there are 
8,600 officers and nearly 60,000 enlisted men 
in this service. The civilian personnel of the 
Navy has increased from 69,438 in 1938 to 
almost 265,000 employed today in navy yards 
and naval stations. These figures of course 
include only those actually employed in Gov- 
ernment yards and stations and does not in- 
clude those working in many civilian plants 
making munitions and other equipment for 
the Navy. The Navy’s personnel consists en- 
tirely of volunteers. The American Navy up 
to this date has never needed to draft a single 
American citizen to serve in its ranks. 

In addition to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis, the Navy is receiving trained officers 
from the Naval Reserve Officers Training 
Corps units established in our leading col- 
leges. In 1938 1,200 students were enrolled in 
these ccrps and today there are 5,200 students. 
We have 2 of the 27 college units in our own 
State—1 at Harvard and 1 at Holy Cross. 

When the vessels and naval planes now 
under construction are compieted in 1945 we 
shall require almost double the men now in 
the Navy and in the Marine Corps. 

We are still far from the goal of naval ex- 
pansion that we plan, but we are capable 
even with the Navy we now have to defend 
our own shores from assault or invasion. 

I do think, however, proud as we are of our 
superb Navy, I should issue a warning to my 
fellow countrymen. Our Navy from its very 
inception has been built on the theory that 
it would be used as a defense barrier to pre- 
vent attack or invasion of our country. 
There is a difference between a navy designed 
to roam throughout the seas and ready to 
engage and attack anywhere and everywhere 
it may meet a hostile naval force and one de- 
signed to protect our own country. An illus- 
tration of this was our unwillingness to pro- 
vide adequate and impregnable fortifications 
in the Pacific at Guam and in the Philippines. 
A navy cannot operate efficiently far from its 
own bases. Up to date we have not provided 
ourselves with the necessary secure overseas 
bases from which our fleet and air forces can 
operate, and we are not now ready to wage 
war effectively in far distant waters and far 
from our own shores. This clearly indicates 
that today our Navy is not prepared and is 
not of sufficient strength to police the entire 
world. We can, however, unquestionably 
maintain, and indeed we have today, a Navy 
that will keep us safe from invasion and 
assure peace and prosperity for our people. 

Today we salute the officers and enlisted 
men of the Navy. May they continue in the 
future to uphold the brilliant achievements 
and the inspiring traditions of the past. 

Today the American people plodge anew 
their willingness to make all necessary sacri- 
fices for the support of a navy and an air 
force sufficient to protect our shores, our re- 
sources, our lives, and our priceless institu- 
tions, and such other defenses as will serve 
notice to the world that America stands ready 
to protect herself against ary potential 
enemies. Unfortunately, there is no hope for 
our peace and security in the world of today 
without weapons of defense beyond those of 
other nations. 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered yesterday, Navy Day, 
by the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Frank 
Knox. 
~ There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


We meet today on a Roosevelt birthday in 
the Presidency of another Roosevelt. There 
is no name in the annals of this country 
which can be more appropriately honored 
and observed by the Navy and its friends 
than the name of Roosevelt. In the history 
of the development of the American Navy 
the contribution of these two Roosevelts to 
the creation of an adequate and competent 
American sea power is unsurpassed. So long 
as there is an American Navy, the Roosevelt 
tradition will continue to be one highly 
cherished and preserved by those who love 
the Navy. 

The first Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, and as President of the United 
States, gave to the United States the begin- 
nings of modern sea power. The second 
Roosevelt, as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the World War, and as President in the 
present crisis, is making American sea power 
the mightiest in the world. 

Both Theodore Roosevelt and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt have contributed mightily to give 
effect to the theories of the greatest naval 
strategist and philosopher America has pro- 
duced, Admiral Alfred T. Mahan. It was 
Admiral Mahan who first assessed at its true 
value the influence of sea power on the de- 
velopment first of Great Britain and, sec- 
ond, of the United States. Although Mahan 
wrote 50 years ago, it is interesting to note, 
in this time of great turmoil and strain, 
what was Mahan’s sober calculated and stud- 
ied definition of the four elements most likely 
to provide peace for us in a troubled world. 
These four principles which would contribute 
to a stable peace in the United States, as 
defined by Mahan, are: A clear understand- 
ing of the country’s strategic position; the 
full utilization of offensive and defensive 
association with peoples whose interests tal- 
lied with ours; just and honorable dealings 
with the weak as well as the strong outside 
our borders; the will to resist aggression 
wherever offered, and the arms suitable for 
that task. 

It is both interesting and inspiring to ob- 
serve that all four of these principles are to 
be found in actual practice in our present 
foreign policy. They have been pursued 
faithfully, understandingly, and with great 
skill by President Roosevelt. In no phase 
of his service as President of the United States 
has Franklin D. Roosevelt displayed greater 
qualities of statesmanlike leadership than in 
the field of foreign policy and in the conduct 
of international relations in this, a time of 
great peril and unequaled perplexity. 

If one takes the time to summarize and 
study the development of President Roosee 


realities. If one would get a true measure of 
the President’s exceptional genius in this 
field of international relations, one must read 
that speech again. 

As is almost always the case when forward 
ground is taken in such matters, the speech 
provoked a very chorus of disapproval—in 
Congress, in the press, and in public discus- 
sion. And, significantly, most of those who 
criticized then are supporting the policy now. 
As one consequence of the failure to follow 
the President’s quarantine speech, we are now 
engaged in correcting one of the mistakes we 
made—passage of the so-called Neutrality Act. 
The repeal of one section of this act, that 
relating to the arming of merchant ships, 
has already passed the lower House and is 
assured of in the Senate. Indeed, 
there is high promise that this unwise and 
impractical measure will be further emascu- 
lated, if not entirely repealed, by the Senate. 

Since this question is one of immense cur- 
rent interest and is still in process of evolu- 
tion, I should like to deal with it briefly. 

Throughout the past year I have regarded 
the neutrality law as definitely hampering the 
successful prosecution of our avowed national 
policy of all possible aid to those who were 
fighting Hitler. 

We have had from the beginning of this 
war, a law which says we are neutral and 
proposed to practice neutrality. And all the 
while we have been entirely unneutral, vig- 
orously and actively supporting one side, and 
contributing in many ways to the defeat of 
the other side. In the interest of straight 
thinking and straight doing, we should put 
a period to this piece of national hypocrisy. 
We neither think nor act neutral in the 
present war. It is only honest to make our 
laws consistent with our action. 

Although I, personally, have opposed this 
act from the very start, I readily recognize 
that those who voted for it felt that they 
had very substantial reasons for doing so. 
As I see it, there were two compelling rea- 
sons in the minds of those who voted for 
the adoption of this act: First, they did not 
want to have the United States involved in 
incidents which might lead to -war. And 
second, they did not want the United States 
involved in war as a result of the action of 
private individuals who were eager to make 
profits out of trading with the belligerents. 
In this particular and in this sense, it may 
be said with justification that the act has 
been successful—the United States has not 
gone to war over incidents, and it has not 
been dragged nearer to war by any act of 
private interests or private individuals. We 
have had plenty of incidents to provoke re- 
sentment of the bitterest sort; enough of 
them to easily and readily prove that we are 
not going to permit ourselves to indulge in 
any rash action because of isolated incidents. 
Neither has there been any possibility of the 
charge that selfish interests seeking to make 
money out of war conditions, have contrib- 
uted in any way to bring us nearer to war. 
is not at all difficult to recall the real ré* 
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sense until the spring of 1940—until Ger- 
many invaded Norway, then Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France. When these invasions 
took place, the basic premise of those who 

the act disappeared. These sup- 
of the act originally assumed that the 
act would apply in the event of a war be- 
tween two or three great powers in Europe 
but with the bulk of the world neutral. Un- 
der these circumstances, these supporters 
planned for us to be neutral, too. After the 

Norwegian invasion, neutrality as such, dis- 
appeared. The cnly question that any na- 
tion could consider after that was security. 

When Norway was invaded in 1940, we wit- 
nessed what could happen to one neutral 
country. No country was more completely 
neutral than was Norway. Here was a coun- 
try which had no alliances and no connec- 
tions with any belligerent; a country which 
Was governed by people who had made neu- 
trality their national policy for over 100 
years. We saw abundant, convincing proof 
in Norway that neutrality, as such, was per- 
fectly meaningless to Hitler and his Nazis. 

This year, in 1941, we have proof that even 
goes beyond that. 1 refer to Russia. Here 
we have a country which not only did not 
practice interventionism but which went be- 
yond isolationism and entered into an agree- 
ment with Germany—an agreement for the 
purposes of this very war. If any country 
ever practiced a policy of Russia first, that 
country was Russia. Yet the policy of “Rus- 
sia first” proved disastrous. Russia certainly 
serves as a fearful example of the inability of 
a nation to remain neutral by just wishing 
to be neutral. 

Furthermore, the current Russian cam- 
paign has proved what we already know from 
other campaigns. These campaigns, and the 
whole war, in fact, to date, have proved that 
if Germany can carry the war to you on 
land, the same land that you occupy, she is 
a fearfully dangerous opponent. On the 
same land with her opponents, thus far, she 
has proved almost invincible. Safety lies in 
having water between you and Germany. 
Therefore, sea power, augmented by adequate 
air power, has been the only real defense 
against this mighty land power. However, 
it is not enough to have water between you 
and Germany, if Germany holds the opposite 
shore of that water. England, to be sure, has 
thus far escaped invasion, but she is cer- 
tainly not living the kind of life we care to 
live. She is not enjoying what we call secu- 
rity. We cannot have security any more than 
Great Britain has it now, unless the opposite 
shore of the ocean which washes our shores is 
firmly in friendly hands. Our sea defenses 
are infinitely more powerful if we have a 
powerful friend on the other side of the At- 
lantic. It has been the conscious or uncon- 
scious recognition of this truth which has 
led us to take the many steps we have taken 
to aid those who are fighting Hitler. 

Those people who do not want to change 
this law think that we will get into war more 
easily if we alter the act than if we leave it 
as it is. Why do they think this way? Do 
they believe that some of our ships may be 
attacked and that we will get excited and 
go to war? I think that can be answered 
by saying that we have had a number of 
such incidents of the most unwarranted and 
indefensible kind, and the country has kept 
its head perfectly. Events of the last few 
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weeks are justification for saying that we are 
not going to war over incidents of that sort. 
We have passed that stage, the stage where 
incidents make any difference. Therefore, 
the act has no longer any value from tha 
point of view. oe 

I think it is true to say that Americans are 
not excited about this war. They are grimly 
conscious of the dangers inherent in the 
steady spread of the war and they are over« 
whelmingly convinced that a defeat of those 
nations now fighting Hitler would have dis- 
astrous consequences for us. The war has 
become for America one which deals with 
fundamentals, with principles that go to the 
very root of our mode of life, and with causes 
which touch the heart and spirit of our in- 
stitutions. It is a steady spread of this con- 
viction that has built up an overwhelming 
sentiment in this country for giving every 
aid to those who are fighting Hitler, even at 
the risk of war itself. 

Thus, if you want to keep the act to pre- 
vent things from happening that would ex- 
cite Americans, then, I say that we have 
passed that stage. 

If, on the other hand, you say that you 
want to keep the act because we are afraid 
that some Americans will get hurt, then the 
answer is that retention of the law means 
far greater hurt to our country. If we keep 
on the statute books a measure which sends 
our ships to sea without defense against sub- 
marines and raiders, and prevents us from 
giving maximum aid to those who are fight- 
ing Germany, we are inviting a situation 
which may put in jeopardy the success of 
those who are fighting Hitler. The risk we 
incur in arming our ships and sending them 
to sea is far less than the risk of allowing 
England to lose the war. 

Since the whole purpose of the law is to 
enhance our security, we must decide which 
will give us greater security—the retention of 
the law or its repeal. Does the road to safety 
lie in keeping a law which admittedly ham- 
pers, restricts, and handicaps our repeatedly 
professed purpose to aid in every way those 
who are fighting Hitler? Or should we not 
recognize that our true interests and security 
lie in the removal of every barrier to our ef- 
forts to make sure that the end of the war 
will find the land on the opposite shore of the 
Atlantic under the control of a friendly 
power? 

If Congress votes to repeal this act, it is not 
voting to attack Germany. It is not voting to 
send an army, or air force, or the Navy to 
attack Germany. It is voting for absolutely 
nothing but to see that there is a speedy de- 
livery of the supplies to the nation we have 
said ought to have the supplies with which to 
carry on the war. And we are acting to send 
our ships out upon the ocean which we have 
already regarded shall be free to our ships as 
a measure of our security. That is not taking 
any offensive action against Germany. That 
is acting defensively in a way which we have 
always advocated. And remember that the 
type of submarine warfare in which Germany 
is engaged and the way in which she pursues 
it is itself illegal. It is not as if we had no 
right to send our ships throughout the At- 
lantic. We have every right. The Germans 
have a right to stop our ships and to take 
them into port and condemn them as prizes 
of war if they can. The right to sink them 
at sight, however, with no provision for the 
safety of the crew, never did exist and does 
not exist today. The whole thing is lawless 
and Germany herself has signed a treaty 
recognizing this fact. 

While this proposal has been before Con- 
gress Germany has sunk four more of our 
ships. Feeling in Congress grows stronger 
every day for the outright repeal of the entire 
Neutrality Act. I have every confidence that 
in the reasonably near future this obstructive, 
futile, and mistaken pretense of neutrality 
will soon cease to be, and we will go back to 
the championship, and the practice, of a right 
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for which we have fought two wars—for the 
right of freedom of the seas. The practice of 
that freedom will strengthen our hands in 
the pursuit of our national policy, made such 
by both Congress and the President, of aiding 
to the utmost those who are fighting Hitler 
and his would-be world conquerors, the Nazis. 

So much for the neutrality law. 

Now since this is Naval and Total Defense 
Day, let me summarize for you some of the 
contributions the Navy is making to total 
defense. 

Of battleships we have a total now of 17, 
with 15 more building, a total of 32. 

Of aircraft carriers we have 7, with 11 under 
construction, a total of 18. 

Of large cruisers we have six building. 

Of heavy cruisers we have 18, with 8 more 
on order, a total of 26. 

Of light cruisers we have 19, with 40 more 
under construction, a total of 59. 

Of destroyers, after deducting the 50 old- 
type destroyers exchanged for bases, we have 
172, with 192 more on order, for a total of 
364. 

Of submarines we have 113 in commission, 
with 73 more under construction, a total of 
186. 

That gives us a combatant ship total of 346 
now in commission, with 345 more under con- 
struction or under contract, for a grand total 
of 691 ships of war. 

Supplemental and auxiliary to these we 
have now built and in commission 205 auxil- 
iaries. We have converted peacetime ships 
into auxiliaries numbering 118 more; we have 
180 more on the ways, and 29 auxiliary ships 
are now in process of conversion. The auxil- 
iary fleet, therefore, today numbers 323 ships, 
with a prospective addition of 209 ships. 

Of small patrol vessels we have a total of 
100 in commission, with 215 more building or 
under contract, for a future total of 315. 

The air arm of the fleet on October 1 of 
this year comprised 4,535 planes on hand, 
with 5,832 more being built. 

To provide shore facilities for the naval air 
arm, we now have 29 naval air stations in 
commission and 4 more under construction, 
In addition, there are 16 Naval Reserve avia- 
tion bases in commission. 

A year ago, we had but one naval aviation 
training center; that, at Pensacola, Fla, 
Now, we have three additional training sta- 
tions, which, with Pensacola, are receiving 
students at the rate of 800 per month. We 
aim at a goal of 17,000 trained pilots for 
naval aviation. At the end of this year we 
will have 6,000 trained pilots with 4,000 more 
under training. 

For the training of enlisted personnel for 
aviation, including mechanics, ordnance men, 
metalsmiths, and radio men, we now have 
facilities for 12,000 men each 4 months, or 
86,000 per year. 

We have likewise made tremendous prog- 
ress in expanding the Marine Corps. This 
distinguished military force now comprises 
over 63,000 officers and men—and they are 
being trained in and equipped for the latest 
methods of lightning warfare. 

In discussing the work of the Navy, we 
must not overlook the less spectacular fea- 
tures involved in the creation of the shore 
establishments needed to serve the ships and 
planes; to train the personnel, and to provide 
service facilities for the whole fighting force. 
This work of providing an adequate shore 
establishment has proceeded during the past 
year at a tremendous pace. The Bureau of 
Yards and Docks of the Navy has contracted 
for such establishments to an amount of 
$1,110,000,000, through the medium of 900 
contracts. There have been great expansions 
of our drydock facilities and ship-repair es- 
tablishments as well as our shipbuilding 
facilities. An unusual feature has been the 
building of naval bases on outlying islands 
which guard the approaches to the United 
States on the east, the west, and the north- 
west. Construction is now proceeding in 
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. record of the 
material accomplishments of the Navy during 
the past 12 months. 

The Navy, however, is comprised not alone 
of ships and planes and shore establishments. 
It must have men—brave men. It must have 


trained to fight competently and victoriously 
in the ships and planes of the greatest sea 
. We in the Navy are building 
such an organization. We have the training 
stations; we have developed the training 
system. We have the finest and most intel- 
ligent leadership of any navy in the world. 

Back of all this, however, there must be a 
people united in purpose, inspired by a high 
patriotism, and keen and ready for any sacri- 
fice that victory over an enemy may demand. 
It is to this spiritual side of our readiness and 
our preparation that I now turn. 

May I say with earnest conviction that the 
time has passed in the present world situa- 
tion when we may indulge in personal feel- 
ings? The present is not the time, and the 
United States is not the place, for the per- 
petuation of partisan hatreds and divisions. 
The whole world is aflame. Nearly a score of 
nations have been swept away, and their peo- 
ples are now living under a most intolerable 
tyranny. All of these nations, whose peoples 
now live at the beck and call of ruthless con- 
querors, were first softened and disrupted, 
and left distraught and helpless, by internal 
discord. We must not, by the pursuit of old 
divisions and old hatreds, fall victims of that 
technique. If we need resolution to deter- 
mine that this shall be our course, let us 
recall the pitiful situation in France, where 
the most bloody reprisals are now being re- 
sorted to by France’s German masters in a 
desperate effort to save themselves from as- 
sassination. Contemplate the pitiful spec- 
tacle of the aged Petain, pleading with his 
people to avoid still more bloody reprisals by 
more thorough subservience to their masters. 
If we would save ourselves any such fate, we 
must have a national solidarity and a na- 
tional unity that will banish selfish partisan- 
ship and internal division while this great 
danger threatens. I plead with you people 
here in Detroit and in Michigan and in the 
great Middle West to help achieve this vital 
unity so essential to our security. 

We must not only be united if this Nation 
is to survive. Our men must have the fight- 
ing quality and the fighting virtues of their 
forefathers whose courage and sacrifice gave 
us all that we have of liberty and freedom. 
Only disaster can await the nation whose 
men are not ready to hold their own, in time 
of need, against all who may attack it. Peace 
and prosperity are the foes of those virile 
fighting qualities without which no nation 
can be saved, or maintain itself in such a 
world as that in which we live. When men 
get too comfortable and live too softly, there 
is always the danger that that softness will 
eat like an acid into the manliness of their 
fiber. We must be aware of this danger and 
guard against it. 

In the long annals of history, nation after 
nation have gone down because their men 
lost the capacity to fight, if need be, to main- 
tain their rights. Whenever a nation tends 
to become a nation of pacifists, it increases 
the risk of defeat by some more virile people 
who have preserved their fighting qualities. 
Gcd grant we shall not lose our fighting edge. 
We must retain it if we are to retain and 
enjoy self-respect as a nation, and character 
as individuals. 

May I conclude with these personal ob- 
servations? 

I have watched the progress of events for 
the past year from the inside. I have come 
to have some understanding of the heavy 


responsibility. You may, or you may not, 
have agreed with him politically in 
but you do know how grave is the x 
menacing the peril, how tremendous is the 
risk, that threatens all we hold most dear. 
This is preeminently a time when our 
dcmestic differences must be forgotten and 
set aside. This is a time when every con- 
cern we have felt must be subordinated to 
the primary concern: National survival. This 
is a time when we must repeat that famous 
declaration of Capt. Stephen Decatur, one of 
our greatest naval heroes: “Our country! In 
her intercourse with other nations may she 
always be in the right; but our country, right 
or wrong.” 
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Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
delivered by Admiral Harold R. Stark, 
Chief of Naval Operations, at the Navy 
Day dinner held at Chicago yesterday. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Each year on the 27th of October under 
the auspices of the patriotic Navy League, 
it is our custom in the Navy to offer you the 
account of our stewardship for the year that 
is past. 

Navy Day, October 27, is the birthday of a 
great American whose vision was not circum- 
scribed by shore lines, and whose thought 
did not stop at the high tide watermark— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

Here is a typical quotation from him: 

“Unjust war is to be abhorred, but woe to 
the nation that does not make ready to hold 
its own in time of need against all who would 
harm it; and woe thrice over to the nation 
in which the average man loses the fighting 
edge, loses the power to serve, if the day of 
need should arise.” 

Before him and after him are many other 
Americans, who shared with him an insight 
into the things that make nations secure and 
respected in the world, and who have been 
zealous to lead our people along the paths of 
national security and national honor. It is to 
this line of patriots, starting in colonial 


: 
i 


We scrapped tonnage well under way to- 
ward completion. 

We took nearly completed ships to.sea and 
sunk them in enthusiastic pursuit of that 
will-o’-the-wisp, peace and security without 
effort. 


As Chief of Naval Operations, I can assure 


portion of the tonnage which was scrapped 
as this country’s contribution to world peace 
and disarmament by example. 

It is not enough that we become prepared. 
It is essential for the welfare of this Na- 
tion, for our position in international af- 
fairs, for our peace of mind, and for our 
domestic tranquillity that we stay prepared. 

Today it seems that survival from the 
maelstrom into which the world has de- 
scended can only be assured to Americans, 
and to the democracies with whom we share 
our principles, through the influence of 
armed might—especially naval might. 

The survival of the American way of life 
and our institutions is plainly interwoven 
with the corresponding survival of all the 
American nations and the other nonpreda- 
tory countries of the world. 

The most certain way of suffering the de- 
struction of war would be through timidity, 
weakness, and shrinking within our shell. 
We should choose the opposite course as the 
best means of obtaining justice for ourselves. 
Our Commander in Chief has chosen it; the 
Navy follows him with complete loyalty and 
energy. This course demands wise foresight 
in preparation, firm insistence upon observ- 
ance of just principles, rugged demand for 
respect of our clear rights, and obvious readi- 
ness to use our might in defense of our prin- 
ciples and rights. 

Adherence to such a course represents the 
only hope for the whole fraternity of non- 
predatory peoples everywhere on earth—our 
brothers in the hope for world-wide decency, 
security, and stability. We fail them if we 
fail ourselves; we help them if we help our- 
selves. 

You are familiar with the national policies 
of hemisphere defense, of America serving 
as the arsenal of democracy under the lend- 
lease principle, of the freedom of the seas; 
these might be summed up in a broader 
policy of the survival of American interests— 
political, economic, and moral. 

During this year the Navy has given con- 
crete aid by receiving in its navy yards the 
fighting ships of the British Navy and of 
sending them out with their wounds healed 
to renew their gallant fight in behalf of the 
principles of freedom to which we both sub- 
scribe. This duty has added to the complex- 
ity of our shipbuilding problems, but it has 
been undertaken gladly. 

One of the helpf-i events of the year was 
the visit to the United Ststes of all the chiefs 
of the naval staffs of the American repub- 
lics. The flag officers of these natiOng as- 








sembled in Washington, the first time that 
such a gathering had ever occurred. Every 
one of them a distinguished naval officer in 
his own country, they became acquainted 
with us and with each other. We showed 
them our country, and they went home con- 
vinced that the western world can and will 
be united in a community of mutual in- 
terest, respect, and friendship. 

The President has made it abundantly 
clear to the world that the Navy is now 
operating to insure our traditional policy of 
freedom of the seas. This means but one 
thing—that the naval and merchant vessels 
of this country have a right to use the high 
seas for their legitimate ends, no man mak- 
ing them afraid. This, we insist, is our right, 
the enforcement of which means to attack 
vessels of those countries which would deny 
us that right. There is no other adequate 
way of dealing with hostile forces hidden 
under water or in darkness that attack un- 
armed ships without warning. This is 
piracy, yet much worse than the practices of 


the pirates of old, who at least attacked in’ 


the open and with the skull and crossed 
bones flying as fair warning of their inten- 
tions. 

The success of our policies depends very 
largely upon the state of our naval prepared- 
ness. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 
weight of our influence in the affairs of this 
world is in almost exact proportion to our 
armed strength, and I may add that as we are 
strong on the sea—and by “sea” I include the 
air over the sea—so shall we be strong every- 
where. 

Under the impulse of the President and 
Congress, the Navy has initiated a stupendous 
program with respect to both numbers of 
ships and rapidity of building. This has 
involved complete utilization and expansion 
of all existing building facilities and the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in new facilities. With the splendid support 
of the entire shipbuilding industry, and the 
Navy’s own 260,000 civil employees, together 
with the needful aid of many other indus- 
tries, great strides have been and are being 
made. 

Sea power encompasses both Navy and 
merchant marine. In addition to the great 
need for an expanded naval program, there 
has been an acute need for new merchant 
ships. 

The Maritime Commission and the Navy 
have workea together in closest harmony in 
solving their shipbuilding problems of al- 
most astronomical proportions. 

Recent increases in the effectiveness of 
aircraft have called for the expansion of naval 
aviation in a much greater proportion than 
the expansion of naval surface forces. The 
aviation expansion is on the order of 5 to 1, 
while surface units are being expanded about 
2 to 1. This expansion in air strength is 
necessary to meet the essential needs of the 
Navy for its own aircraft to perform purely 
naval functions. 

Hand in hand with new ship and aircraft 
construction, there has gone forward, for the 
first time in American history, a correspond- 
ing expansion of naval-base facilities. 

These expanded facilities are most neces- 
sary, since neither ships nor aircraft can long 
operate without adequate bases. Their need 
for fuel, supplies, and repairs is an ever- 
pressing one. 

Thus it can be said that the power of a 
navy is measured not merely by the arma- 
ments and numbers of its ships and planes, 
but also by the equipment and distribution 
of its bases. 

Fighting units are necessarily dependent 
on their bases. The only way by which the 
full power of the fleet can be exerted in a 
given area is to have a base in that area. In 
a very real sense, bases are thus the equiva- 
lent of additional ships. I stress this point 
to make clear to you the advantages we have 
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obtained in acquiring outlying naval and 
air-base sites. With the facilities now being 
provided at such sites, the total power of your 
fleet is being automatically multiplied, irre- 
spective of the number of its ships and 
aircraft. . 

I need hardly dwell upon that other most 
important element of sea power—naval per- 
sonnel. Take my word for it, because I have 
grown up with the American sailor, both 
Regular and Reserve, there is none his equal 
on this earth. 

At a time like this we of the Navy are 
extremely fortunate in having a great Secre- 
tary, an inspiring leader, Chicago’s own Col. 
Frank Knox. 

We are, of course, expanding the personnel 
to correspond with the inc-ease in ships and 
aircraft. This involves not merely obtaining 
greater numbers, but also a Trojan effort in 
training and indoctrinating them. 

The American bluejackets and marines of 
other years have always risen to the needs 
of the occasion. They will not do less now. 
My confidence in our enlisted personnel 
springs from the fact that— 

They are recruited from the fiber of the 
average American home throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

They know no set hours of work. 

They will work all day and all night 
cheerfully, when there is work to be done. 

They will play all day and all night just 
as cheerfully when opportunity presents. 

And, if need be, they will fight all day and 
all night for their homeland and its ideals 
when their countr, calls. 

The United States Navy has long been fore- 
most among the navies of the world in its 
concept and in its development and use of 
air strength as a fundamental requirement 
for success in naval operations. The events 
of the present war have served repeatedly to 
emphasize the correctness of this -oncept. 

Separated as we are from our enemies by 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and by the 
potential Arctic regions, the defense of the 
United States is primarily a maritime prob- 
lem. Because our defense problem is so 
largely maritime, it is logical that there 
should be found in this country the most 
thorough adaptation of aeronautical develop- 
ment to naval use. 

Air power is such a vital element of sea- 
power, and perfect coordination between the 
two, so indispensably necessary for the suc- 
cess of either or both, that any separation 
would be disastrous. 

The soundness of our organization respect- 
ing naval aviation finds ample support from 
the recent experience of the British. After 
2 years of grueling test in actual warfare and 
in the midst of a desperate struggle, the Brit- 
ish Navy is now trying earnestly to complete 
its change-over to an organization similar to 
ours, and the British Army is likewise de- 
manding its own air arm. 

The greatest need and the greatest diffi- 
culty in the conduct of modern war, with its 
rapidly changing situations, is to obtain in 
time due and effective coordination between 
the various arms and the various units in- 
volved in each area. 

As the efforts of the various components of 
the Navy must be coordinated, so it is neces- 
sary that the efforts of the Navy be coordi- 
nated with the efforts of our sister service, the 
Army. 

If the current military and naval operations 
abroad prove anything, they prove that vic- 
tory is the handmaiden of that leader who 
can combine at the time and place he desires 
them, and in the proportions required, all of 
his weapons. In a word, success is a matter 
of team play. I am happy to report the very 
closest sympathy and cooperation between 
your Army and your Navy today. 

General Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, and myself were strangers only 2 years 
ago. We are now as close as two men could 
be from having worked hard together, sorely 
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beset by many a difficulty, and helping each 
other as best we could in all our problems. 

For example: He had insufficient dive 
bombers and other planes for the Army’s 
recent maneuvers in Louisiana, so the Navy 
promptly lent him 9 squadrons, some 160 
planes in all. In turn, a complete Army 
division has taken part in naval maneuvers 
under naval command. 

I have had only to let General Marshall 
know the Navy’s need’ to get the limit of 
anything the Army could furnish. You can 
rest assured there is complete sympathy, 
understanding, and cooperation between 
Army and Navy today from the formulation 
of plans to their execution and mutual 
support. 

No Navy Day report would be complete 
without paying homage to the Navy's own 
Marine Corps, of which we are justly and 
enthusiastically proud. There is also a 
splendid spirit of cooperation between the 
Navy and our sister reagoing services, the 
Coast Guard and the merchant marine. 
Perhaps one shouldn't say too much about 
one’s own family. But they are our partners 
in our sea effort, and the Navy is proud to 
be so closely associated with them. 

Admirai Sims once said to me with refer- 
ence to the late war: “But for the bravery 
of her merchant seamen, Britain never would 
have survived.” That represents the basic 
wartime feeling of the Navy for the merchant 
sailor. As you know, many of them have 
had ships torpedoed from under them sev- 
eral times, yet continue the hazardous serv- 
ice. That is character. It is the kind of 
character which makes whole nations strong. 
Character is the root of all we are, or ever 
hope to be. 

Your ancestors who fought the Indians did 
not have to dodge 2,000-pound bombs, falling 
from the skies—but neither do our English 
friends today walk in danger of having their 
scalps lifted when they go down to draw 
water. Yet the same virtues of courage and 
fortitude served the one that now serve the 
other. 

The strength of any country lies not so 
much in its armed forces as in the inner 
strength of its citizens. It is on that inner 
strength that the will to win depends. 

One does not have to wear a uniform to be 
in the service of one’s country. In total war, 
the service of everyone is needed. 

How well you do your job on the home 
front—our true first line of defense—largely 
determines how well we do ours on the other 
front. 

Someone recently said that: “France failed 
in *4e factory before she failed at the front. 
Her people forgot how to pull together. Em- 
ployers refused to sacrifice. Men refused to 
work. In her zero hour, desperation was no 
substitute for preparation. She was lost. 

“Either you sacrifice your personal selfish- 
ness for the nation or you sacrifice the nation 
for your personal selfishness.” 

“Teamwork,” said the late Knute Rockne, 
“is a combination of self-sacrifice, brains, and 
sweat.” There is plenty of room for team- 
work in America. Honest teamwork between 
Government and business, labor and manage- 
ment, union and union, Republican and 
Democrat, city and farm. 

Teamwork often takes fine moral fiber, es- 
pecially when the going is tough. 

Today America needs guts as well as guns. 

The rendering of useful service is the com- 
mon duty of mankind. It is also of benefit 
to she individual. Only in the purifying fire 
of sacrifice can selfishness be consumed and 
the greatness of a country’s soul be set free. 

Our Navy is doing its utmost to perfect its 
preparation in the light of all the lessons 
learned from abroad against the events of the 
days that lie ahead. What those days may be 
no one can tell. However, we must remember 
that without moral preparedness material 
preparedness counts for little. Fortunately 
we need have little fear for the permanent 
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ruggedness of the moral fiber of this great 
people of ours. 

Hard work, brains, and sweat have made 
this country great, and only bard work, brains, 
and sweat will keep it great. 

In closing I should like to leave with you 
the following, written to me within the past 
few weeks by an American woman, the widow 
of a splendid American naval officer, upon the 
occasion of her husband’s death, which he 
met while carrying out his duties as a naval 
observer abroad: 

“If such a thing had to be, the children and 
I are proud that their father died for his 
country. To him his duty to his country and 
his Navy always came first. It is as he would 
have wished to die.” 

I trust that all of you, my LUsteners, will 
ponder what this grief-stricken widow and 
mother wrote: 

“His duty to his country always came first.” 

In such spirit of service and sacritice was 
this Nation founded. In such spirit rests our 
mightiest assurance of salvation today. 


The Showdown Has Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
taken from the Washington Post of this 
morning, written by Walter Lippmann, 
and entitled “The Showdown Has Come.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of October 28, 
1941] 


TODAY AND TOMORROW-—THE SHOWDOWN HAS 
COME 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


Mr. John L. Lewis would certainly agree, 
that if the country is in peril, no loyal citizen 
would dream of closing down the coal mines 
and of threatening to stop the production of 
steel. The only conceivable explanation of 
what Mr. Lewis has done is, therefore, that 
he has searched his conscience and does not 
believe that the emergency is critical enough 
to make it the duty of every man to rally to 
the defense of his country. 

On no other ground could he, or would 
he, attempt to justify his action. The strike 
he has called involves no question which can 
possibly be described by him as of such vital 
and urgent importance to the miners that 
they will be irreparably injured if the settle- 
ment is postponed because it takes time to 
negotiate or arbitrate it. 

The question is whether in coal mines 
owned by the steel companies, in the so- 
called captive mines, there shall be the same 
kind of union shop as there is in almost 
all the rest of the mining industry. In itself 
the demand of the miners is certainly not 
unreasonable. But since these captive mines 
have been operated for years without the 
union shop, Mr. Lewis should explain to the 
country why he feels justified in saying that 


Mr. Hillman, or the President. 

at stake is the defense of the United S 
a far greater thing than any 
name Roosevelt or Hillman or ky 
Mr. Lewis will not and cannot deny 
action is a blow at the national 


if no supreme national interest were at stake. 

As a matter of fact this is just what Mr. 
Lewis does believe, and he is fully entitled 
to say that he does not stand alone, that on 
the contrary he is doing nothing which is 
not the logical and justifiable consequence of 
the position taken by men of unimpeachable 
loyalty and of proved conservatism. On Au- 
gust 5 Mr. Lewis was invited to join ex- 
President Hoover, ex-Vice President Dawes, 
ex-Governor Lowden, and Mr. Alf Landon in 
a public statement which declared that “few 
people honestly believe that the Axis is now, 
or will in the future be, in a position to 
threaten the independence of any part of this 
hemisphere if our defenses are properly pre- 
pared.” Obviously, if this is true, if these 
Republican leaders are right that there is 
no imminent and no serious threat to the 
security of this hemisphere, then a strike 
which tied up the steel industry for a few 
weeks would be at worst an inconvenience. 

Seven days afterward, on August 12, the Re- 
publican organization in the House of Repre- 
sentatives placed itself on record before the 
country and the world as believing that, de- 
spite the urgent pleas of the Chief of Staff, 
it was safe to dislocate the organization of 
our partially trained Army. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Martin and his Republican friends 
did not intend to defeat the Army extension 
bill. They meant to “teach Mr. Roosevelt a 
lesson” and show their own strength by let- 
ting the bill pass only by the narrowest mar- 
gin; at the last moment they were in a panic 
when it appeared that they might succeed 
only too well and have enough votes to defeat 
the bill. For they no more meant to wreck 
the Army than Mr. Lewis means to wreck 
the armament program; the Republican poli- 
ticians were only staging a political strike 
to gain what they thought would be a politi- 
cal advantage. 

So Mr. Lewis should not be singled out as 
the specially appointed scapegoat. He is in 
eminently respectable company, and nothing 
he has done is in any way inconsistent with 
the views of his associates in the August 5 
declaration, or with the action of the Repub- 
lican organization in the House. 

If the Hoover-Lewis view of the war and 
the national security is sound, then the mine 
workers are not striking against the national 
interest when they strike against the Steel 
companies; they are doing only what, in the 
absence of the national emergency, they 
would normally do. If Mr. Martin was justi- 
fied in defying the President, the Secretary of 
War, and the Chief of Staff on the critical 
question of Army service, then Mr. Lewis is 
doing nothing more reprehensible when he 
defies the President on the critical question 
of production to provide weapons for the 
armed forces. 

It is necessary to insist upon this—the 
background of Mr. Lewis’ action—because 
only with these things in mind can we see 
the fundamental issue. The issue is not 
labor unionism, or the union shop, or the 
labor policies of the New Deal, or the labor 
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For if the isolationists are right; if 
try is not threatened by the Berlin-Rome 


men as eminent as Mr. Hoover, and a party 
as respectable as the Republican Party, con- 
tinue to argue that there does not exist a 
danger real and great enough to call for such 
sacrifices. The issue, then, is broader and 
deeper than the mechanics of labor rela- 
tions, than devices, legalities, and all other 
matters of ways and means. The question 
at issue is the national will of the American 
people. For only when that will is clear can 
the ways and means be found to serve it. 

So the showdown is necessary. A decision 
must be taken by the Nation as to whether 
or not the Republic is in danger, as to 
whether or not, therefore, we are to have 
national unity and national discipline such 
as a great occasion requires, or whether we 
are to have business as usual, politics as 
usual, labor unionism as usual. Until we 
have settled that issue we cannot settle con- 
clusively and effectively any other issue. We 
are at the end of debating and the time of 
decision is at hand. We have to know now 
what we think and what we mean to do, and 
what course, having taken our decision, it will 
be the duty of all men to support. 


Dr. Charles E. Fairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27) , 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Dr. Fair- 
man, the chief clerk in the office of the 
Architect and art curator of the Capitol, 
and a native of my State, has just com- 
pleted a third of a century in his work 
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here at the Capitol. I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Appendix 
of the REcorp a poem written to Dr. Fair- 
man by Horace C. Carlisle. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

In the multitude of my thoughts within me 
thy comforts delight my soul—Psalms 
xciv:19. 

DR. FAIRMAN 
A third of a century, measured in years, 
Made sweeter by smiles and diviner by tears, 

Have all come and tarried and gone, 

Since dear Dr. Fairman, America’s friend, 
Began, at the Capitol, labors that end 

Today, but, as time travels on, 

He will be remembered, for he’s looked upon 
As God’s master nobleman for what he’s done. 


A third of a century, toiling away, 

To reap for tomorrow the fruits of today, 
Lest they be forgotten and lost, 

The dear Dr. Fairman, curator of art, 

Has done, at the Capitol, more than his part, 
A service worth ten times its cost— 

Historical treasures, not measured in gold, 

He’s dug from the tombs of the archives of old. 


A third of a century has laid, at last, 
His labors of love in the lap of the past; 

But fondly enshrined in our hearts 
Is dear Dr. Fairman, whose labors, in love, 
Were wrought at the Capitol, but now, above, 

They shine in God’s archives of arts— 
Today he’s retired—for he richly has won, 
On earth and in heaven, the plaudit “well 

done.” 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





A Job Law Threat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27) , 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
editorial from the Milwaukee Journal 
under date of Saturday, October 25, 1941, 
entitled “A Jcb Law Threat.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of October 25, 
7 1941] 


MILWAUKEE—A JOB LAW THREAT 


Wisconsin’s unemployment insurance plan 
is today in grave danger. Milwaukee, with 
its many industries, is vitally concerned. 

Congress wil’ presently be asked by the 
administration to make changes in the Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance law which 
would end Wisconsin’s segregated employer 
account system and Wisconsin’s experience 
rating schedules. 

The idea of the administration and the 
Social Security Board is that unemployment 
insurance should be completely federalized— 
that there should be but one plan and one 
system—that there should be but one fund. 


If this change is adopted by Congress, Mil- 
waukee’s employers will lose the funds they 
have accumulated in the State reserves over 
the years. But that will be the least of Wis- 
consin’s loss. More important by far will be 
the loss of a system which was designed to 
stabilize employment as well as to pay unem- 
a wages to those who have lost their 
jobs. 

Under the laws of most States (and the 
laws which the Social Security Board appar- 
ently favors), a “pooled fund” is set up. All 
employers pay at the same rate into this fund. 
Under the Wisconsin law, each employer has 
his own account. He pays at the normal 
rate only until he has accumulated a suffi- 
cient surplus. Then he pays at a lower rate 
or not at all. If his employment record is 
such that he develops a deficit, he pays at a 
higher than normal] rate until he is out of 
the red. 

Under these circumstances, Wisconsin em- 
ployers try to minimize labor turn-over. It 
is to the benefit of each to do so. There is 
no such incentive under the pooled fund 
systems. Pooled systems have no stabiliz- 
ing influence at all—they are merely com- 
pensation laws. 

Every Milwaukee employer and every Mil- 
waukee employee should do what he can to 
oppose a change in the Federal law which 
would destroy the Wisconsin plan. The 
State chamber of commerce should have 
general and vigorous support in its campaign 
against the change from all industrial and 
employer organizations. 

The Wisconsin plan saves employers money, 
so empleyers should back it. The Wiscon- 
sin plan saves employees their jobs, so em- 
ployee organizations should continue to sup- 
port it as they have in the past. 





The Frontiers of Freedom 





LCXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESSES BY KENNETH LESLIE, 
EDITOR, THE PROTESTANT DIGEST, 
AND REV. JAMES LUTHER ADAMS, PRO- 
FESSOR OF THEOLOGY, THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL., 
DELIVERED SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1941 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, wum-er 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following transcription 
of the broadcast last Sunday, October 26, 
1941, by Mr. Kenneth Leslie, editor of the 
Protestant Digest, and the Rev. James 
Luther Adams, a member of the executive 
council of the Protestant Digest and pro- 
fessor of theology, the Meadville Theolo- 
gical School, Chicago, Ill.: 


THE FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
(By Kenneth Leslie) 


Once more we find ourselves on the fron- 
tiers of freedom and we are happy to de- 
fend freedom before this microphone today, 
to defend that freedom in the name of the 
1,000 (now grown to 1,200) Protestant lead- 
ers who have cried out to our President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, freedom must 
march, freedom must attack. 

Hitlerism is not merely the tragic disease of 
one man or of one nation. It is the disease 
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of civilization itself and there is no corner, 
no crevice of the world where that disease is 
not taking its toll of moral cowards who 
slyly, almost unconsciously, hope for some 
private gain out of the rubble of broken glass 
and stones and dust to which Hitler is re- 
ducing the cathedral of man. 

Hitlerism is more than Hitler. It is the 
name of all the moral parasites that crawl 
over his miserable back and who hope to 
translate his victory into their victory. And 
it is the name of that despair and defeat 
(that spirit of we can’t win which deep down 
is the spirit of we don’t want to win) it is 
the name of that hypnosis of frustration with 
which Hitler dulls whole peoples to their 
doom. 

It is something of this sort that these 1,200 
are beginning to see—and these 1,200 church- 
men are no small thing. They and the mil- 
lions of Protestant communicants whom 
they represent are a mighty company with 
banners. Banners of many colors: Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Evangelical and Reform, 
Disciples, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Protestant Episcopal, Unitarian, and many 
more. Denominations they call them. Di- 
vided they call them. But not divided when 
freedom falters. Notice that now when free- 
dom is in jeopardy, now these colors begin 
to blend. 

Now these colors begin to mass and move 
on freedom’s foe that men breathe freedom, 
not here alone but wherever men breathe at 
all on this small planet—begin to mass and 
move that under the grace of God freedom 
may come to humanity, one and indivisible. 

This is the letter these 1,200 Protestant 
leaders have sent to the President of the 
United States. May he take heart from it and 
keep on his way knowing he is well com- 
panied. 

It begins thus: 


“To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 

“Conscience and common sense dictate that 
we speak before this Nation goes the way of 
Italy and Germany. Spain and France. 

“The quarrel between Hitler and those who 
would profit by his victory may be postponed 
until his final goal of world conquest is in 
sight. Our quarrel is not theirs. Our quar- 
rei is with all who have parallel or kindred 
aims with Hitler. Our quarrel is with all who 
under whatever holy or unholy banner or on 
whatever good or evil pretext would join even 
for one instant with Hitler in his attempt to 
unwrite the history of four centuries of 
human tolerance and freedom. 

“The free world today stands facing a beast. 
We do not mean ditler. We mean the demon 
of despair in all men everywhere who begin 
even in the slightest degree to lose their faith 
in democracy. We know that to lose faith 
in democracy is to lose faith in man himseif 
and therefore in the God who made him. 

“This despair expresses itself in worl fas- 
cism whose political and military front 1s the 
Axis combination against which our defend- 
ers have been the Spanish and Chinese peo- 
ple and are now the British people and their 
allies the Russian people. 

“You have undertaken to assist these de- 
fenders with material aid. We pledge you 
our moral support and our prayers that this 
aid be effective and lightning-swift. We join 
our petitions with those of the English 
Church and the Russian Orthodox Church for 
the people of Russia, the Red Army, and the 
Soviet ieaders. 

“The attack of world fascism is not only 
from without but from within, these attacks 
being synchronized and controlled from one 
source. The interior threat is two-handed. 
One hand throttles our free institutions while 
the other flutters before our eyes the distrac- 
tion of economic and racial terror; fear of 
communism and fear of Jews. Destroy free 
schools, the Fascists say, because the schools 
are Communist; destroy free moving pictures 
because they are Jewish. The method is so 
simple, the lie is so big, the premise is so 
false, that innocent people are deceived, as 
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Hitler and his teachers knew they would be 
deceived. 
“And we have been at fault in not cease- 


tenth cf 1 percent of our people are 
munist, that not one member of an 
sentative branch of our Government 

munist, that anti-Semitism 

hideous of spiritual leprosies, 

which is spread by men who have abandoned 
their humanity, that through it the Jew be- 
comes the scapegoat for apostate Christians’ 
betrayal of their own Christhood, and that at 
the same time it attacks in Judaism one of 
the very springs of that democracy which is 
their real enemy. The lie has been adver- 
tised as no lie in history was ever advertised. 
The truth has been kept under wraps while 
we have been awaiting the pleasure of 
fascism. 

“The pleasure of fascism must be no longer 
awaited. Freedom must attack. Freedom 
has stood in Madrid, in Chungking, in Lon- 
don, in Leningrad. Standing is not enough. 

“Freedom must march, and immediately 
and energetically. For the sake of pity it 
must purge itself of pity. 

“We know that this is your desire. We 
want you to know that we ask nothing but 
immediate action to the end that freedom 
may march on its enemy, and that it may 
march from Washington. 

“Therefore, at this moment when your 
representatives and the representatives of 
Great Britain have met with the heroic de- 
fenders of Russia and have worked out quick 
and effective means of coordination between 
the three countries to the end commonly 
desired, we simply want you to know that 
we shall not permit ourselves or our people 
to be confused by those opposing voices who, 
although speaking the language of democ- 
racy, speak the mind of its enemy. 

“We believe with you that if Hitler can be 
stopped in Russia, a great victory will have 
been achieved for the western democracies, 
for the undaunted Chinese, and for ourselves. 

“Whatever sacrifices you may lay upon us 
we shall more than gladly accept.” 


So ends the letter. 

These 1,200 serious Protestant leaders have 
signed this letter in no frivolous mood. They 
have pierced through the external trappings 
of the present world struggle. They see more 
than an ordinary struggle of political power 
balance here. They see more than an eCo- 
nomic struggle here. Even more than the 
endless struggle of men against their op- 
pressors. They see here a war within the 
moral heart of man himself, a war between 
man’s conceit of himself and man’s humility 
before that God who is man’s profound real- 
ity. Without rancor and with a sense of the 
tragic responsibility of their action, they sig- 
nal all speed against the despoiler of man- 
kind. 

And now may I introduce to you Rev. 
James Luther Adams, professor of theology, 
the Meadville Theological School in Chicago, 
and a member of the executive council of 
the Protestant Digest. 


THE FRONTIERS OF FREEDOM 
(By James Luther Adams) 

In the year 1927, I stood on a street of the 
city of Nuremberg in Germany, watching a 
parade of National Socialists. This was 5 
years before the party came into power. As 
the standard bearers went by carrying flags 
and banners with their slogans, I began to 
talk about the parade, with a German stand- 
ing beside me. Presently, a banner went 
by that I could not understand. I asked my 
neighbor what it signified. He told me, I 
asked another cuestion. He answered. I 
disagreed. He remonstrated. Several by- 
standers then entered the discussion. 

Suddenly, as I began to talk to these new- 
comers, one of them seized me from behind, 
he grasped my elbows with an iron grip, and 
before I could offer resistance I had been 


I knew in intimate terms what he meant 
not only because of the earlier episode in 
Nuremberg, not only because the Gestapo 
had just deprived me of my passport for my 
having committed the crime of calling on a 
rabbi, but also because my oldest and closest 
friend in Germany, a leader of the younger 
Protestant clergy, had been for 3 months in 
a concentration camp. 

Well, we have all known of these things 
for a decade and more. We have known that 
if we disagree with the Fascists we must 
either remain silent or get our heads bashed 
in 


But we have waited, many of us, waited 
with the paralysis of isolationism, or of be- 


wilderment, or of indifference, we have 
awaited the pleasure of the Fascists. 

And then out of some experience, either 
first-hand, as in my own case, or as reported 
by some truthful witness, has come the jolt, 
the jolt that arouses conscience and a sense 
of common decency. This jolt has been com- 
ing to more and more people in the past 2 
years as they have gradually become aware of 
the threat, as they have belatedly learned 
that Mr. Hitler means to win his war (as 
many Germans call it); that he means to 
tell the world, ~ot to negotiate with the 
world. 

Whenever this challenge becomes clear 
there are two typical reactions. These two 
reactions were, indeed, to be found in Ger- 
many in the early days of the Third Reich. 
Every time there was a new wave of persecu- 
tion against religious and political groups 
hostile to the Nazis there would always be 
some of the persecuted who would say, “Don’t 
you see? These Nazis mean business. And 
aren’t they gaining in power every day? 
What is the use of trying to oppose them? 
Why not give in and survive? Perhaps Hitler 
will bring a new order. Perhaps his success 
is itself a sign of his rightness.” Whereupon 
they joined the flotsam and jetsam of the 
wave of the future. 

Then there were the others. I have met 
them myself in Germany. The Nazis, let us 
say, have just perpetrated some new crime 
against humanity. But, although — these 
others have previously been silent or have 
tried to cooperate, now something snaps in 
them and they say, “That’s the last straw. 
I can’t take any more. Life is no longer worth 
living with that gang of criminals controlling 
it. Life doesn’t mean anything any more— 
this way—retreating, retreating, retreating. 
A stand must be made somewhere.” 
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Nor should we today attempt to strike a mis- 
begotten “spiritual” bargain with those who 
at this moment form the vanguarc of world 
resistance to fascism—the Russian people. 
There is a way for us to show Russia that 
Christianity means something to us. That 
way is not by bargaining with her at the 
moment when the Fascist wolf is bleeding her 
white. That way is to help her throw the 
wolf back on its haunches. 

The Nazi threat is today the principal 
threat to the very possibility of man's being 
man. Indeed, so Cire a threat is it that we 
must now say: “There can no longer be neu- 
trality.” Where the very essence of human 
existence is in jeopardy, neutrality simply 
does not exist. One either aids or obstructs. 
Alli who are not against the Nazis are with 
them, and all who are opposed to the Nazis 
are allies. 

Some of us are beginning to see that we 
must do something to prevent the man on 
the road to Jericho being attacked, rather 
than waiting for him to be robbed and then 
offering consolation or assistance Therefore 
1,200 Protestant leaders have said to the 
President, “Freedom must march.” 

Beyond a doubt there are many who are 
not Protestants who would like to say the 
same thing to the President. The oppor- 
tunity now presents itself for you to join 
these 1,200. If you wish to help democracy 
combat the principle of “submit or have your 
head bashed in,” if you wish democracy to 
turn from paralysis to action, then we ask 
you to write to the Protestant Digest, New 
York City, and say that you wish to sign the 
letter to the President which Kenneth Leslie 
has just read to you. But don’t forget that 
the friends of fascism have been speaking 
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out 


for many a year, and they will speak out 
you if you choose not to be a para- 
ou of warmongering, 
with problems that do not con- 
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tely worse than war. 

shall speak of real peace—not 
, not perfect peace; we have got over 
perfection—you shall speak of the 
which America will earn the right 
to cipate by making sacrifices, sacrifices 
commensurate with those that have already 
been made by sorely tried or betrayed nations 
throughout the world. 

And when you do speak out for this real 
peace, you will be in the company of 1,200 
Protestant leaders, as well as of the millions 
whose convictions they express. And you 
will be not only in their company; you will 
be also in that mighty company who look 
beyond all merely sectarian or national in- 
terests. You will belong to a group that 
some people call un-American, but to a group 
that is really super-American, to a group who 
recognize and insist that human rights come 
before race, before creed, before church, be- 
fore money, before nation, before state. You 
and they will then be saying that any nation 
or sect or race or church or party that does 
not put this question to itself, What is right? 
What is right in the sense that it throws me 
to my knees in penitence and then draws me 
to my moral responsibility?—that any nation 
or sect or church or party that does not face 
this question has crushed the meaning from 
existence. It is because world fascism has 
crushed the meaning out of existence that 
it cannot be tolerated. This is what our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and our 
Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, have seen; 
they are offering us a leadership that will 
transform democracy from paralysis into 
action. And in doing this they are translat- 
ing into history the common conviction of 
millions of American people, of French peo- 
ple, of British people,.of Chinese people, of 
Japanese people, of Spanish people, of Dutch 
people, of Norwegian people, of Belgian peo- 
ple, of Italian people, of Russian people, and, 
yes, of German people, of Christians, of Jews, 
and even of those who call themselves 
atheists. And thus it is that the 1,200 Prot- 
estant leaders in writing this letter to the 
President have reaffirmed not only the Prot- 
estant principle of freedom of conscience 
and of obedience to God, rather than to man, 
but also the humane principle that the soul 
of man shall not be flogged. 
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Our Soldiers in Field and Camp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, October 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ADDRESS BY LT. COL. HEBER H. RICE 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
to our soldiers in camp delivered on 
Tuesday evening, October 21, 1941, from 
station WJSV in Washington, D. C., over 
the national hook-up of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, by Lt. Col. Heber 
H. Rice, of the office of the Under Secre- 
tary of War, past president of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, and battalion com- 
mander in the World War. The address 
was delivered under the auspices of the 
national-defense committee of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


It was my recent pleasure to visit one of 
our division camps, and it was inspiring to 
note the progress which is being made in the 
training of our young men. You in camp 
are growing skilled in the art of defending 
the Nation, growing strong physically, and 
efficient in the military activities necessary 
to meet every issue which may arise in time 
of crisis. Your skill and efficiency in coordi- 
nating your functions with those of the other 
troops and Officers in the strenuous ma- 
neuvers on the field are making an army 
that is commanding respect at home and 
abroad. This is tending to cause aggressor 
nations to stop, look, and listen. The inten- 
sive training, therefore, which you sare now 
performing is the greatest service which you 
could render to the Nation at this time. 

We are face to face today with the pano- 
rama of war-torn Europe, the most colossal 
continental butchery and tyranny ever known 
in all history. A score of peace-loving na- 
tions, lulled into a sense of security by the 
false promises and deceptive treaties from a 
strong-armed nation, have been ravished or 
destroyed. It was chiefly the result of se- 
cret preparation by one nation and unpre- 
paredness by all others. What is saving 
America today is the eager and willing re- 
sponse of our young men to the bugle call 
of training and preparedness—informed as 
you are by the radio, the press, and other 
media in our democratic country of the plight 
of other nations because of their unprepared- 
ness. 

While most of you have a profession or 
trade which you expect to follow after the 
emergency is over, and for the time being 
are prevented from pursuing that occupa- 
tion, you may know that your present sacri- 
fice is a sacrifice for your country. Not only 
is it one which it is your duty to make at this 
time, but it is one which you should prize and 
be proud of in the years to come. You will 
cherish the reminiscences of these soldier 
days. 

To each soldier in camp I say, “The eyes of 
the Nation are upon you, and we are proud 
of you. Keep up your courage. You are 
young, strong in physique, in mental alert- 
ness, and in action, meeting the needs of the 
hour, and perfecting the mightiest man- 
power America has yet experienced. You 
may know that your work is appreciated by 
the President, our Commander in Chief. 
You, with your efforts and outstanding 
achievements, are viewed with pride by the 
Secretary of War, the Under Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, and by the Congress 
and our other high officials, as these days of 
the emergency call for cooperation, sacrifice; 
and patriotism—call for the best our Nation 
can offer.” 

In the days of the World War I was proud 
of the fine, sturdy young men in my bat- 
talion, courageous and ready for action. But 
today your opportunities are greater, with 
improved training advantages. Your able 
division commanders, their staffs, and the 
officers, are giving you effective, intelligent, 
and understandable instruction. The offi- 
cers and men, with efficient cooperation and 
determination, are going forward to make for 
our Army that military might and fortitude 
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which will guarantee the security of our peo- 
ple and safeguard our Nation's interests in 
the crisis. In with our powerful 
Navy at sea, you men in camp and on field 
maneuvers are doing a noble part to enable 
the United States to command respect of 
aggressor nations and keep the Stars and 
Stripes aloft forever. 





Our Foreign Policy Clearly Stated 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


STATEMENT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s statement to the 
United States foreign-policy group is so 
direct, to the point, and understandable 
that I desire to insert it in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcorD. His message was read at 
the forum of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, in 
New York City, October 25, 1941, and was 
as follows: 


Every school child knows what our foreign 
policy is. It is to defend the honor, the free- 
dom, the rights, the interests, and the well- 
being of the American people. We seek no 
gain at the expense of others. We threaten 
no one, nor do we tolerate threats from 
others. No nation is more deeply dedicated 
to the ways of peace; no nation is fundae- 
mentally stronger to resist aggression. 

When mighty forces of aggression are at 
large, when they have ruthlessly overrun a 
continent, when we know that they seek 
ultimately to destroy our freedom, our rights, 
our well-being, everything for which this 
Government stands, our foreign policy cannot 
remain passive. There are a few persons in 
this country who seek to lull us into a false 
sense of security, to tell us that we are not 
threatened, that all we need do to avoid the 
storm is to sit idly by—and to submit su- 
Pinely if necessary. The same deadly virus 
has been spread by Hitlers agents and his 
Quislings and dupes in every country which 
he has overrun. It has helped immeasurably. 


NOT EASILY FOOLED 


The American people are not easily fooled; 
they are hard-headed realists and they fear 
noone. A free people with a free press makes 
up its own mind. In this process free dis- 
cussion of the facts and issues involved, such 
as that which you are sponsoring, is of the 
greatest value. We do not take orders as to 
what we shall think; we judge the facts for 
ourselves and decide what course we must 
follow. We reach decisions slowly, but when 
they are made they are backed by the deter- 
mination of 130,000,000 free Americans and 
are inexorable. 

Our people have decided, and they are con- 
stantly becoming more determined, that Hit- 
ler’s threat to everything for which we stand 
must be struck down. We have followed and 
are following a policy of giving all aid to 
other nations which are actively resisting 
aggression. This policy is sound common 
sense, but it represents merely a method, cer- 
tainly not an end in itself. 

The real end, the inescapable end, is the 
destruction of the Hitler menace. In achiev- 
ing that end our responsibility is fully as 
great as that of the peoples who are fighting 
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and dying for it. I know that our country 
will not shrink from that responsibility nor 
quail before whatever sacrifices it may 
demand. 


A Civilian Salute to the Navy, Our First 
Line of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR B. 
JENKS, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me 
before the Manchester Rotary Club, 
Manchester, N. H., October 27, 1941: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Manchester 
Rotary Club, friends of the radio audience, 
in 1922, just 19 years ago, at the behest of 
the Navy League of the United States, the 
27th day of October was set aside as Navy 
Day. On this day, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, we witness what 
well could be described as a civilian salute 
to the Navy, our first line of defense. 

Nor can tribute to the Navy be properly 
paid without rendering similar honors to the 
United States Marine Corps, which has been 
on the job since 1775 with the Navy, and has 
well earned the description as “the efficient, 
fighting, building, and landing force of the 
Navy” ‘The famous march-step song of the 
Marine Corps tells how the marines have 
fought “from the halls of Montezuma to the 
shores of Tripoli,” and predicts that— 


“If the Army and the Navy ever gaze on 
heaven's scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded by 
the United States marines.” 


The motto of the marines is “Semper 
fidelis’—always faithful—and their emblem 
is the globe, eagle, and anchor. 

At home and abroad these soldiers of land 
and sea have gallantly and courageously 
served the American people, having taken 
part in every disturbance that affected their 
interests 

It was back in 1800, when Tripoli, in north 
Africa, was exacting sums, smoothly called 
gifts, for an indefinite something described 
as protection of American merchant ships, 
that a handful of United States marines 
marched 600 miles across the desert and 
captured the fortifications, hoisting the 
American flag over the walls to replace that 
of Tripoli, and thus terminated what today 
would be termed just plain graft. While 
their achievements in behalf of American 
interests on foreign soil are too numerous to 
recount here, we cannot leave unmentioned 
the usefulness and service of the United 
States marines at home; they patrolled the 
streets of New York, Boston, and San Fran- 
cisco after great fires; they have gone on 
duty when floods have devastated the coup- 
tryside; they have kept order when riots 
threatened, and it was not until the marines 
were stationed aboard mail trains was the 
great sport of the racketeers in robbing the 
mails eliminated. 


pactness of a submarine, the Navy’s weapon 
of concealment and surprise, whose deadly 
torpedoes can imperil any ship afloat; an air- 
plane carrier, mobile landing fields of the sea; 
a cruiser, miniature “armored citadels,” es- 
sential both for flee+ action, in screening the 
main body, or for independent operations as 
scouts to discover the enemy’s whereabouts; 
or a destroyer, “trouble boats’ of the sea, 
those s'eek steel splinters packed with power 
which gives them greater speeds than any 
other vessels of the blue-water fleet, useful 


marines, and capable of launching torpedo 
attack against an enemy battle line. 

Quite appropriately the birthday of a great 
and far-sighted American was selected as 
Navy Day; in celebrating Navy Nay today we 
are at the same time commemorating the 
eighty-third anniversary of the birth of 
Theodore Roosevelt, who as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and later as President of the 
United States so bountifully gave of his time, 
ability, and energy to build up, expand, and 
strengthen this arm of our national defense. 

In his first Presidential message to the 
Congress on December 3, 1901, he said: 

“So far from being in any way a provoca- 
tion to war, an adequate and highly trained 
navy is the best guaranty against war, the 
cheapest end most effective peace insurance. 
The cost of building and maintaining such a 
navy represents the very ughtest premium for 
insuring peace which this Nation can possibly 
pay.” 

During his tenure as Chief Executive the 
strength of the Navy was more than doubled, 
its battle trim—tactics, gunnery, and all 
phases of naval activities—were raised to a 
commensurate standard of efficiency with any 
fleet of like size in the world, and, just for 
good measure, under his auspices as Com- 
mander in Chief, our battle fleet circum- 
navigated the globe on a good-will mission. 

Never did Theodore Roosevelt, in public or 
in private life, permit his deep-rooted convic- 
tions regarding the importance of a strong 
and vital navy to lag or be submerged. In 
November 1914 his yet vigorcus voice warned 
that— 

“The Navy of the United States is the right 
arm of the United States and is emphatically 
the peacemaker. Woe to our country if we 
permit that right arm to become palsied or 
even to become flabby and inefficient.” 

It was the same Teddy who so frequently 
admonished, “Speak softly and carry a big 
stick.” 

Time will permit only a brief outline of 
the development of our Navy; like our liber- 
ties, it was cradled in New England. 

After the British burned the then town of 
Falmouth—now Portland—Maine, leaving the 
inhabitants of the community shelterless at 
the beginning of a bleak winter, George 
Washington directed a letter to the Conti- 
nental Congress reporting the burning. 
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by the Continental Congress for the build- 
ing and equipping of ships for the new Navy 
at Portsmouth. Portsmouth— 


the town—was then, as now, a “natural” for 
shipbuilding purposes. 

The first ship for the United States Navy 
was built at Portsmouth. It was the Raleigh, 
launched in 1776, and later commanded by 
the gallant Captain Barry. 

The next was the Ranger, launched in 
1777, whose fame became immortal with that 
of the heroic John Paul Jones, under whose 
command, in 1778, the Ranger was the first 
to receive a salute to the Stars and Stripes 
of the United States of America. 

And so New Hampshire, whose sons, down 
through the corridors of time to the pres- 
ent, have had so large a part in the building 
and manning of our Navy, has a special 
interest and a justifiable pride in the illus- 
trious pages the achievements of the United 
States Navy have written into American 
history. 

Through the mists of the past we see the 
intrepid figure of John Paul Jones, daunt- 
less and unafraid, standing amid the flames 
of his sinking ship, the Bon Homme Richard, 
challenged to surrender but defiantly fling- 
ing back: “I have not yet begun to fight!” 
With the battle steadily going against him, 
he lashed his badly damaged ship to the 
enemy vessel, the Serapis, boarded and cap- 
tured her, later transferring his crew and 
prisoners from his sinking ship, and thus 
became the first and only victor to lose his 
own ship and make port in command of a 
captured enemy vessel. 

What American is not stirred by the ac- 
count of the Battle of Lake Champlain, in 
which, on October 11, 1776, a squadron of 
American ships, built and launched largely 
by American woodsmen, manned by a motley 
American crew, and commanded not by a 
naval but a military man, engaged and 
fought to a finish a fully equipped squadron 
of British ships, larger in tonnage, manned 
by experienced seamen, and in command of 
one of Britain’s most distinguished naval 
officers. This was the struggle described by 
the American naval histcrian, Admiral 
Mahan, as “the strife of pigmies for the 
prize of a continent,” adding that never had 
any force, big or small, lived to better pur- 
pose or died more gloriously. 
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‘Nhe War of 1812—our second struggle for 
independence from tyranny, carved high on 
the scroll of naval fame the names of 
Stephen Decatur, Isaac Hull, James Law- 
rence, Dale, Bainbridge, and Preble, and en- 
shrined in glory the memory of the Ameri- 
can sailors who served with them. Mortally 
wounded, when in command of the Chesa- 
peake, it was Lawrence who, with gasping 
breath, gave voice to the deathless com- 
mand, “Don’t give up the ship.” 

As we turn the pages of American history, 
we can envision the joy of the American 
people when Commodore Perry sent from 
Lake Erie his heartening message, “We have 
met the enemy and they are ours.” 

During the Civil War, high daring and 
splendid seamanship gave lasting luster to 
the names of Farragut, Winslow, Semmes, and 
others. 

There are those among us who can recall 
the next test of the United States Navy in 
the “brush” with Spain in 1898. There was 
Admiral Dewey, standing on the deck of the 
Olympia, in command of the American Fleet 
in Manila Bay; with the Spanish ships train- 
ing fire at long range, he calmly directed the 
arrangement of his ships in advantageous 
formation, after which he quietly uttered the 
suggestion that sounded round the globe: 
“You may fire when you are ready, Gridley,” 
thus launching the battle that swept from 
the high seas half of the Spanish Navy, and 
enshrined Dewey in the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people as the hero of the Battle of 
Manila. 

Some of us remember, too, Admiral Samp- 
son, in command of the American naval 
forces at the Battle of Santiago, making short 
shrift of the Spanish Fleet. And Captain 
Hobson, sinking the Merrimack that bottled 
up in the harbor of Santiago the fleet of 
Admiral Cervera. 

Many more of us can remember the ac- 
complishments of our Navy in 1917-18 in 
transporting, without mishap, over an ocean 
infested with mines and submarines, some 
2,000,000 American troops and equipment, 
and a continuing stream.of supplies. 

Indeed, the history of the United States 
Navy is an unbroken record of unfaltering 
courage, distinguished service, and honorable 
achievement, 

It is truly a navy of the people and for 
the people. Its officers and men have al- 
ways comprised one of the most accurate 
cross sections of the American people; all the 
races that merge into the great American 
racial stream are represented in it—there is 
no monopoly by race, class, or creed. It is a 
volunteer navy, fully aware and mindful of 
the sacredness of its cause and responsibili- 
ties—the defender of American traditions and 
the American way of life—with a morale un- 
surpassed by any military organization in the 
world. 

So much is it a Navy of the people that its 
welfare flourishes or recedes on the temper— 
the mere mood—of the people. One of the 
glaring facts of United States history is that 
when trouble looms on the horizon we are 
always quick, though usually somewhat late, 
to realize the vital importance of the Navy 
in our scheme of defense, but the complete 
record speaks for itself: After every war our 
Navy has suffered neglect—it happened fol- 
lowing the Revolutionary War, the War of 
1812, the Civil War, and it was especially true 
following the World War of 1917-18, when 
on an idealistic flight we indulged in dis- 
armament conferences and treaties which re- 
sulted not only in curtailing naval construc- 
tion but in the actual sinking of some of our 
naval ships, while our international partners 
to the agreement merely destroyed blueprints 
and with us, to the sorrow of the world in- 
sofar as ourselves and England were con- 
cerned, refrained from further naval building. 

But only a short 20 years later, who today 
would question the value of a strong navy to 
the American people? What real American 


» today would decry the two-ocean Navy we 


are so feverishly building in order to effec- 
tively back up to the entire world our con- 
tinuing notice—Hands off this hemisphere. 

No question exists in the minds of the 
American people nor is there any disunity 
among them regarding the need and justifi- 
cation of a strong and vital Navy, but there is 
discord among the rank and file of our citi- 
zens as to whether our Navy shall be retained 
for the purposes it was established and in- 
tended—namely, the protection of the United 
States and its institutions and the enforce- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine on this hemi- 
sphere against foreign interference, tangible 
or intangible—or whether our Navy shall dis- 
sipate its strength every 25 years throughout 
the world, serving as an adjunct to the Brit- 
ish Navy, in order to maintain intact the 
holdings of that Empire on whose posses- 
sions the sun never sets. Nor is that discord 
partisan among the people or as it is reflected 
in Congress, as witness the stalwart Demo- 
cratic Senators—WatsH of Massachusetts, 
Criark of Missouri, CLarK of Idaho, REYNOLDS 
of North Carolina, Bone of Washington, Mc- 
Carran of Nevada, WHEELER of Montana, and 
other Democratic Members of Congress—who 
place the welfare and interests of the United 
States above their party affiliation and lead- 
ership, which soothingly talks peace while it 
steadily forges, link by link, the chain that 
will eventually again draw this country into 
full participation in foreign war. No quarrel 
have I with the British—I say more power to 
them and may they eternally hold and keep 
their Empire intact but not at the expense of 
American blood and treasure every 25 years. 

Assailed as we are on all sides by fallacious 
statements and propaganda, it behooves each 
and every one of us to do some thinking on 
our own. Let me cite just one example: On 
July 4, last, the President, in a broadcast, 
said: 

“I tell the American people solemnly that 
the United States will never survive as a 
happy and fertile oasis of liberty surrounded 
by a cruel desert of dictatorship.” 

I tell you, my ‘friends, that the fallacy of 
that statement is proved by cold historical 
fact. The United States, from its inception 
as an independent nation, not only devel- 
oped, thrived, and flourished as a free gov- 
ernment, surrounded on all sides by tyranny 
and dictatorships, but it held aloft the lamp 
of liberty and set the example to the peoples 
of other lands to break their shackles and 
follow in the footsteps of freemen here. A 
reading of the history of the wars of Napo- 
leon, who had illusions of world domination 
and who also took a walk over Europe, will 
disclose that he was as much of a stench in 
the nostrils of decent, democratic-loving peo- 
ple as the monster Hitler, who now strides 
with iron heel over Europe and Russia. Go 
back to the history of the steel rule of the 
Czars of Russia or read the more recent his- 
tory of the blood rule of the Soviet Union 
over the downtrodden millions of that un- 
happy country—I say, read the history of any 
period of the Old World, with its ceaselessly 
shifting boundary lines in blood and smoke, 
and you will find ample evidence and be 
convinced that we as a free nation have not 
only lived and prospered like an oasis in a 
desert of tyranny and dictatorship, but by 
our example we have heartened and encour- 
aged the people of other lands to recast their 
deserts of tyranny into oases of liberty in 
imitation of our own. The liberty-loving 
people of the United States no more in the 
past approved the despotic governments of 
other lands than they do now that of Hitler 
and Mussolini, but up until 1917 we as a 
nation adhered to the advice of the founding 
fathers and benefited the world by example 
rather than attempting to join in the end- 
less quarrels of Europe, over which we have 
no control, nor do we have either the au- 
thority or the obligation to settle them. 
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Let us just briefly scan the news of one 
recent day as summed up editorially by the 
Washington Daily News: An American de- 
stroyer is torpedoed in the Atlantic. Our 
Navy orders American merchant ships in the 
Pacific to flee to friendly ports. The Em- 
peror of Japan picks a pro-Axis general to 
form a war government in place of one that 
has been negotiating with the United States. 
In Washington the House pulls one of the 
two remaining teeth of the neutrality law 
and authorizes arming of merchant ships. 
Advancing Nazi forces batter at the gates of 
Moscow. That is just part of 1 day’s war 
news, and it is rather a large order for the 
American public to digest. What does it all 
mean? Not even the Washington wise men 
can be certain. The initiative is in Berlin 
and Tokyo, and their strategy is to keep the 
United States guessing in this fatal game of 
power politics and war. But even the hum- 
blest American—the guy who does the fight- 
ing and pays the bill for any war—knows a 
few things. They are the simple rules, dis- 
tilled from the blood and tears of past crises 
and wars, handed down from father to son, 
the teaching of experience which Americans 
call horse sense. No American should be 
ashamed to apply horse sense to this national 
crisis just because it is cluttered up with 
unfamiliar foreign place names, stream- 
lined propaganda, and experting by assorted 
specialists, technicians, and officials in diplo- 
macy, defense, and war. Common sense is 
very much in order now. It says: 

Keep your shirt on. 

Speak softly and carry a big stick. 

Don’t get into a fight you can’t finish. 

Don’t get caught in the middle. 

Confused and uncertain as the present is, 
we have an anchor. From the founding 
fathers of our great Republic who, in a world 
of tyranny and oppression lighted on this 
continent the lamp of free and representative 
government “of the people, by the people, 
and for the people” and wrested for us our 
independence, we learned and inherited an 
abiding faith in the integrity and perma- 
nency of our American institutions, in the 
inviolability of our soil, in the liberty and 
security of our citizens, and the United States 
Navy for 166 years, through thick and thin, 
has unflinchingly stood watch and ward over 
these blessings in which our faith is ground- 
ed and in which repose the safety, security, 
and contentment of the American people. 

Today, and every day, we salute the United 
States Navy, from whose every mast proudly 
floats the stars and stripes of the American 
flag, which has never meant aggression but 
has always been the emblem of national 
defense. 

God bless and save America! 





Republican Responsibilities Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ADDRESS OF GOV. HAROLD E. STASSEN, 
OF MINNESOTA, TO RIPON REPUBLICAN 
CLUB 


Mr.BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Governor 
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Stassen, of Minnesota, to the Ripon Re- 
publican Club at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
broadcast over the red network of the 
a Broadcasting Co., on October 22, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members and guests of the 
Ripon Republican Club, I count it an honor 
to respond to your invitation to speak to 
you this evening on the subject Republican 
Responsibilities Day. It is a privilege to 
meet with you here in this important State 
of Ohio, which is presided over by your splen- 
did chief executive, my friend, the Honor- 
able John W. Bricker, and which is ably rep- 
resented at W: by a strong congres- 
sional delegation and by your two nationally 
prominent United States Senators, RosBert 
Tart and Haro.p Burton. 

As young men, I know you are taking a 
keen and aggressive interest in the future of 
this country. You are members of that gen- 
eration that reached its years of maturity 
during this last decade and more of economic 
depression. Your generation experienced 
days, months, and years of vainly seeking a 
place in the productive stream of commerce. 
More recently it has been called upon in large 
numbers, as young and comparatively un- 
skilled workmen, to man the expanding de- 
fense industries. It has also furnished 
thousands of men to strengthen the armed 
forces of the Nation on land, at sea, and in 
the air. Small wonder, then, that it is a gen- 
eration that is thinking seriously and defi- 
nitely of the problems now before it and of 
the policies for the years ahead. 

As we face the grim facts of the world 
chaos, let us announce at the very opening 
of our discussion our faith, our courage, and 
our determination in the future of freemen 
under the Stars and Stripes. 

In responding to your invitation this eve- 
ning, I shall speak to you frankly and straight 
from the shoulder. I do so because I have 
confidence in you and I do not believe that 
any other approach is worthy of these criti- 
cal hours. 

In the first instance, as a background for 
my discussion, permit me to state that, so 
far as the internal affairs of our Republican 
Party are concerned, I am opposed to move- 
ments to either read individuals out of the 
party, or to engage in purges. We should 
recognize frankly that the Republican Party 
should be big enough to have room within it 
for differences of opinion. We should realize 
that if it dissipates its energies in bitter, in- 
ternal conflict, it will fail to serve its place 
in the mechanics of our Government. It has 
an underlying responsibility to maintain it- 
self as a vehicle available in the future as an 
alternative for the people. The existence of 
two great political parties presenting alterna- 
tive choices to the people on election day is 
a very basic part of the functioning of our 
form of government. We have observed that 
the totalitarian procedure in politics consist- 
ed of outlawing all but one political party. 
With the consequent elimination of alterna- 
tives before the people, it is comparatively 
simple to abolish the basic freedoms and to 
establish and maintain ruthless dictatorship. 
Every citizen should have a continuing in- 
terest in the maintenance of two strong po- 
litical parties in this country. 

It is likewise clear that it is not possible 
for anyone at this time to authoritatively 
establish the Republican program for the fu- 
ture. This will arise from many sources. It 
will be shaped by the decision of the voters 
in many of the congressional and State elec- 
tions of 1942. It will develop from the dis- 
cussions of many people and will be partici- 
pated in by the activities of the press and the 
radio and the citizenry as a whole. It will 
become more definite from the action of the 
convention in 1944. It is right that it should 
be so. 


me to 


it with bitterness. 

The plain fact of science in the develop- 
ment of communication, travel, and indus- 
try make isolation impossible. It is extremely 
important that we realistically face the facts 
and determine our policies on that basis. To 
do so, we realize we are inevitably a closely 
knit part of the world. We are a part of the 
family of nations. We must find a way to 
live as such. Our Republican Party should, 
in the days ahead, take a position for a 
strong, resourceful foreign policy for these 
United States to play a lead'ng role in world 
affairs in keeping with its resources, its intel- 
ligence, and its successful democracy. We 
should lead in those days of peace—which we 
hope and pray are not too far distant—after 
the totalitarian might has been defeated, in 
developing a system of justice between na- 
tions based upon a charter of rights, with 
force as a police power and not as a ruthless 
aggressor’s club. Certainly this will be dif- 
ficult. Certainly it is idealistic. But the al- 
ternative is wars of increasing horror and de- 
struction in every generation. It presents a 
challenge which no nation is better suited to 
take the leadership in meeting than our own, 
made up, as it is, of sons and daughters of 
eve-” nation, each having made a contribu- 
tion to the building of America. 

We need more of the resourceful, pioneer- 
ing thinking such as displayed by Louis 
Adamic in his new book Two Way Passage. 
Historically, our Republican Party is well 
suited to take the leadership in a strong 
foreign policy. Under President McKinley, 
Elihu Root, Theodore Roosevelt, and Charles 
Evans Hughes, we were rising in constructive 
world leadership. We are, also, the party 
traditionally of efficient management, of 
clear, effective direction of the great powers 
of free enterprise, of working out sound gov- 
ernmental finances so vital to the function- 
ing of freedom. 

Let the Republican Party in the days ahead 
be the peace party not through a heads-in- 
the-sand policy, but by forthright pioneering 
in working out the means of Keeping the 
peace. 

In the more immediate future, we should 
not only be not obstructionists and not iso- 
lationists, but we should seek constantly to 
make constructive suggestions to the party 
now in power. Here are some of current 
significance: 

Forthright steps should be taken at once 
to check inflation. Once this wild horse 
starts to gallop, it leaves a terrific destruc- 
tion in its path. Here are specific steps that 
should be taken: Nondefense Federal ex- 
penditures should be cut 20 percent and, 
concurrently, all State and local governments 
should cut nondefense expenditures 20 per- 
cent. This should be a joint program car- 
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We should further constantly suggest that 
the administration should be more frank 
and outspoken with the people of the coun- 
try. We should have faith in the decisions 
of the people of America when they are 
given the facts. These are not times for 


formation available to the Axis. 

I strongly commend Senators AUSTIN, 
Brinces, and Gurney for their current efforts 
in the Senate to have the administration 
be more frank and realistic in its action on 
the neutrality measure. This frankness 
would aid national unity and, coupled with 
it, we should suggest that the administra- 
tion constantly emphasize tolerance and un- 
derstanding and prevent repetitions of some 
of the intemperate blasts that have been 
made from the administration, stimulating 
retorts in kind that add to bitterness and 
dissension. We cannot emphasize too 
strongly or too constantly the great truth that 
he in America who seeks to kindle the flames 
of hatred between groups, or races, or creeds, 
or sections, actually builds a fire beneath 
his own house. 

We should, further, constantly suggest the 
improvement of the defense organization of 
the National Government. There are some 
recent indications of better functioning, but 
there is still a continuing need of a clear-cut 
line of command, of definite executive re- 
sponsibility, of the delegation of authority, 
of the elimination of cumbersome, adminis- 
trative committees, and of fixing general pol- 
icies. There can be no question but that 
the failure to do these things over the past 
2 years means that today there are less 
planes and arms and defenses in the hands 
of either Great Britain or Russia, or our own 
country, than there otherwise might have 
been. It is further clear that the failure 
to do these things is responsible for a part 
of the drastic effects of the defense program 
now being felt by many small manufacturers 
and many workmen, 

We should further constantly suggest the 
establishment of a clear-cut labor policy by 
the National Government. There is and has 
been a tremendous need for this, and may 
I underline its importance by reporting to 
you that by the establishment of definite 
policies in Minnesota, fair and friendly to 
labor, but firm in recognition of the need 
of preduction, we have had the splendid co- 
operation of labor and its leadership, have 
cut production stoppage to a mere fraction 
of our former amount, and currently this 
year are experiencing within the State only 
thirty-eight one-hundredths of 1 percent 
of the national stoppages. 

This definite labor policy ought to include 
the establishment of policies on jurisdic- 
tional disputes. It ought to include a clear- 
cut agreement against raiding between 
unions at this time, such as the attempts 
of one organization to enter into the con- 
struction trades fields and, in reverse, ef- 
forts of the other to invade the automobile 
workers’ field. 
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The policy should be administered by a 
strong Secretary of Labor, with all of the 
various agencies coordinated under it, and 
should include an agreement on the different 
steps of negotiations with Government con- 
ciliators before any stoppage occurs. 

Looking forward to the post-war period, it 
is clear that there will be a tremendous need 
for a reconstruction leadership to guide this 
country, with its then extremely heavy debt, 
through the period of readjustment. By 

ahead realistically and carefully, we 
can be in the position to provide that lead- 
ership. It should include carefully worked 
out finance policies. A part of it should be 
clearly the meeting of the needs of the people 
during the readjustment. And basically it 
should seek to reestablish a system of free en- 
terprise and not drift into a master-controlled 
economy. 

Looking forward to this tremendous chal- 
lenge of the future, let us invite the rising 
generation of America to use the Republi- 
can Party as the vehicle to carry this Na- 
tion forward, meeting its problems with the 
same courage and pioneering spirit which the 
forefathers gave in determining solutions to 
the new problems of their day, solutions 
which we now take for granted, and in turn- 
ing adversity into progress for men and 
women and the little children of tomorrow. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp an address made by 
John C. Page, Commissioner of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, at the National Rec- 
lamation Association annual meeting at 
Phoenix, Ariz., on October 16, which is a 
masterly discussion of a current situation 
important both to peacetime pursuits 
and to defense operations. 

Gray sage plains of the arid west have 
been transformed into productive farms 
that support and shelter 57,000 families 
by the Government program for irriga- 
tion and reclamation, which was first 
authorized by Federal laws passed in 
1902. Waste waters have been harnessed 
to turn turbines for the generation of 
electrical energy for industrial purposes, 
now so essential to national defense. 
Flood control and watershed protection 
form no small part of the benefits re- 
ceived from the activities of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

The self-sustaining feature of the irri- 
gation and reclamation program through 
repayment contracts entered into by the 
Government with the settlers on the proj- 
ects and also by the sale of power to 
municipalities, industrial and cooperative 
organizations, indicates the sound finan- 
cial policy of this Federal activity. 


When we envision the magnitude of 
the facilities in operation and the devel- 
opments being carried on under the di- 
rection of Commissioner Page, we can 
better appreciate his administrative abil- 
ity, his engineering skill, his progressive 
program, and his devotion to duty. As 
chairman of the Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to work with him for the fur- 
therance of the Bureau’s program which 
includes issues involving the social, eco- 
nomic, agricultural, industrial, and con- 
servation activities in the 17 Western 
States. 

In view of the importance, wisdom, and 
necessity for the continuance and expan- 
sion of the activities of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, I urge the earnest consid- 
eration by the Members of Congress to 
Commissioner Page’s report and recom- 
mendations. 

The address follows: 


TODAY’S RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


This is a time of crisis, a grave emergency 
involving everyone and every activity in the 
United States. 

Each one of us attending this tenth an- 
nual convention of the National Reclama- 
tion Association and all the organizations 
represented here recognizes this fact. 

I am proud to be able to say that the 
Bureau of Reclamation has recognized this 
fact. It has been stripped for action. 

The demands of today are quite different 
from those made only a few years ago. 
Then the building of a great dam acted as 
a stabilizer as we rolled in economic dol- 
drums. To build such a dam required skilled 
labor, steel and lumber, and big machines. 
Now these are needed for defense. Unless 
a great dam directly serves defense, a bet- 
ter use may be found elsewhere for the labor, 
materials, and machines. 

Today the reclamation program continues 
to emphasize the historic purpose of mak- 
ing homes to build a better and a sounder 
West. 

Already a million people are being sup- 
ported by the 57,000 irrigated farms on rec- 
lamation projects. Other projects under way 
or authorized will provide homes for a mil- 
lion more. 

Today the Bureau is prepared to irrigate 
4,200,000 acres. The program in progress will 
bring in 2,500,000 acres more. And more 
than 5,000,000 acres of land now short of 
water will get a supplemental supply. This 
will bring the area served by reclamation 
to more than half the entire area irrigated 
in the West. 

Crop returns from reclamation projects in 
1940 were over $117,000,000. The cumulative 
value of crops produced on land watered by 
reclamation projects since 1906 is more than 
two and three-quarter billion dollars. This 
amount, turned into the channels of na- 
tional trade, is conservatively estimated to 
have added nearly $18,000,000,000 to the na- 
tional wealth. 

It has been said that food will win the war 
and write the peace. These projects will 
feed their share and more of democracy’s de- 
fenders. They will add their full allotment 
of hope for the starving millions over all the 
world who await a just peace. 

But today power is needed. And today 
reclamation, more than ever before, means 
power. 

Seventeen power plants with combined ca- 
pacities of more than 1,000,000 kilowatts are 
in operation as parts of Federal Reclamation 
projects. Last year Reclamation plants pro- 
duced more than 4,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy. 

This very month the largest generator in 
the world went into action. At Grand Coulee 
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Dam, just 10 days ago, 150,000 horsepower 
was added for defense. 

I think that we should be doubly grateful 
for the dam and the foresight of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes which caused its 
construction to be started in the dismal days 
of 1933. 

Americans have been thankful for Grand 
Coulee Dam kecause during the depression 
years it consumed the energies of labor from 
coast to coast. We now have additional rea- 
son to be satisfied with this great public 
work. The construction of the dam kept 
skills bright and factories in readiness for 
the emergency now confronting us. The 
completion of the powerhouse meets just in 
time the rising curve of our need for energy 
for defense. 

The day will come when inevitably there 
will arise still further reason for thanksgiving. 
Machinery and men now employed in defense 
industry will find work building the irriga- 
tion system. And, far more important, these 
American workmen and returning soldiers 
and sailors will find homes on irrigated farms 
of the project. 

Grand Coulee makes a convenient illustra- 
tion, since its first great generator so recently 
began its vital work, but others of our proj- 
ects, many of them, serve in their degrees 
as well. 

If the wisdom of multiple use of the west- 
ern water resources, which creates power, as 
well as homes, farms, and food; if the de- 
Sirability of this wise reclamation policy 
needs further demonstration, that demon- 
stration is now being given. 

This is the undying strength of multiple- 
purpose use of our western water resources. 
Multiple-purpose projects serve in peace or 
in tribulation; they make their contributions 
whether the national income is high or low; 
and they are the hope of the victims of read- 
justment whether those who seek the new 
opportunities are defense workers whose task 
is done, or whether they are drought refugees. 

This strength is ready for use, and no- 
where can more power be made available in 
this emergency in so short a time. Grand 
Coulee and Boulder Dams stand ready to re- 
ceive additional generators just as swiftiy as 
they can be installed. 

These, with other reclamation dams, will 
provide 553,000 additional kilowatts by De- 
cember 1942, and a year late” will add 835,000 
kilowatts more. 

And I might add that nowhere, by any 
other known method, can new power capac- 
ity be supplied at such a low unit cost as by 
making additional installations at these big 
dams. 

The Bureau of Reclamation this year cast 
u_ totals of potential irrigation and power 
projects. This was done in order to see what 
the future of the West might hold. It was 
done in order to determine how many acres 
might yet be reclaimed by feasible projects 
for the expansion of the West, and how much 
defense aid could be rendered by the inci- 
dental hydroelectric power. 

The tremendous total of 9,000,000 kilo- 
watts could be supplied by the construction 
of reclamation projects. This new power 
capacity under favorable conditions could be 
made available year by year and completed 
in 1947. 

Nearly 20,000,000 acres are now irrigated, 
about 2,500,000 acres additional will be served 
by projects under construction, and about 
20,000,000 acres more, apparently, can be ir- 
rigated before all western waters are bene- 
ficially used. In my opinion that means that 
the West is less than one-half built today. 
We are but laying the foundation for the 
mighty edifice that will rise here in the 
future. 

These foundations must be solidly built and 
broad enough to support the structure which 
will be devised by this and succeeding gen- 
erations. It might be well to pause here and 
to examine the stability of our base for id 
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should never be forgotten that irrigation, cor- 
rectly done, is a permanent improvement. 
Thousands of years ago fields were watered in 
Africa, the Near East, and Asia. Great civ- 
ilizations have grown from them and they 
still produce their crops. Irrigation here is 
new. Thousands of from now, if we do 
well our tasks, this work still will be nurtur- 
ing our culture. 

I repeat, let us examine this foundation. 
Let us look, for example, more closely at the 
20,000,000 acres now being irrigated. Of these 
more than half, 11,000,000 acres, now require 
or soon will need more water than the exist- 
ing irrigation systems can supply. 

Hundreds of established agricultural areas 
and the cities and towns they support face 
stagnation because of inefficient or improp- 
erly designed and planned irrigation systems. 
The homes and livelihoods of millions of 
people are in danger unless steps are taken 
to remedy these deficiencies. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, through one 
phase of its program, is coping with this prob- 
lem. Already 1,900,000 acres now partially 
watered, are receiving reliable supplemental 
supplies through Federal works, and projects 
now under construction or authorized will 
rescue 5,200,000 acres more. 

But this still leaves 6,000,000 acres yet to be 
taken care of. It is a problem which the 
West must face. 

There is probably as large a proportion of 
arable land in the West as in other sections. 
But that land is val--able for crop production 
only when served with irrigation water. The 
terrible paucity of the total water supply, 
which in the end will limit the West’s farm 
land to little more than 40,000,000 out of 
700,000,000 acres, demands the most efficient 
utilization of the water and the land. The 
waste of precious water truly is a sin. When 
it is wasted through the soil by over irriga- 
tion, it is doubly sinful, since then it mines 
the soil as well. 

The Soil and Moisture Conservation Section 
of the Bureau of Reclamation is the spear- 
head of a new attack on wasteful irrigation 
practices. We plan aggressively to push a 
campaign for the measurement of irrigation 
water, for example, and for the lining of leaky 
ditches. 

It has become clear also in recent years 
that it is not enough to provide opportunities 
through building irrigation works. 

The day when it took two or three crops of 
settlers, each leaving the residue of its labor 
behind to subsidize the next, to develop irri- 
gated land I sincerely hope is gone forever. 

By adequate planning, cooperation with 
other governmental and nongovernmental 
agencies, large-scale land leveling, and the 
like, the Bureau of Reclamation can place its 
settlers in position to succeed by their own 
efforts. The joint investigations of the Co- 
lumbia Basin project are a remarkable pio- 
neering effort to this end. Such studies, cut 
to fit local needs, will be undertaken else- 
where 

In the edifice of the irrigated West of to- 
morrow power might be likened to a corner- 
stone. Aside from the vital contribution our 
hydroelectric plants are making today to 
national defense, power has its own signifi- 
cance in irrigation work. Without the finan- 
cial footing of power, the Colorado River 
would have rushed unbridled through Black 
Canyon; Grand Coulee Dam and the Colum- 
bia Basin project would have remained a 
dream, there would have been no Colorado- 
Big Thompson project, and the farmers of 
the San Joaquin Valley of California would 
have continued to despair of the future. Or 
if, on the other hand, by some remote chance 
these projects came to construction, our irri- 
gation farmers would have been burdened by 
the impossible load of repayment charges. 
The $7,300,000 of gross revenues returned 
from the sale of reclamation power last year 
is but a token of payment on the annual 
future return. This return will help liqui- 
Gate the irrigation costs of many of our 
multiple-purpose projects and power must, 


able dollar expended for irrigati 
turned to the reclamation fund. 
abandon that our structure will 
crumble. 

Just as it serves today in the em 
the Bureau of Reclamation will do its part 
the post-defense era. It is prepared for this. 

Armed with the legislative authority con- 
ferred by the Reclamation Law, the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939 and the Water Con- 
servation and Utility Act, the Bureau stands 
ready to move promptly and effectively. 
Through secondary investigations it will have 
available a 5-foot shelf of potential projects. 
The investigational funds, supplied at an un- 
precedented rate, are put to use in 
every Western State. Despite severe difficul- 
ties in getting qualified men for this work, 
good progress is being made. 

good water year in the 
West. I was here in Phoenix just a year ago. 
I do not need now to conceal how worried 1 
. Only 22,000 acre-feet of storage re- 
mained in all the gréat system of reservoirs 
serving the Salt River project. The long 
drought was tragically near to bringing this 
section to its knees. But it began to rain, 
and it rained and it rained. This spring every 
Salt River project reservoir spilled. There is 
plenty of water. 

I do not know what causes these drought 
cycles. I do know, however, that droughts, 
severe ones, will come again and again. They 
will sweep the Great Plains and the West. 

A few weeks ago the North Dakota Recla- 
mation Association held its first annual con- 
vention. The slogan was, “Don’t forget the 
drought.” In a year of abundant rainfall 
the northern Great Plains representatives 
have not failed to remain alert to the dis- 
astrous years of the great drought of the last 
decade. 

If we are to avoid the heartbreaks, the 
economic waste of uprooted families, and 
succeeding crop losses of dry-land farmers, 
we must build sensibly. We must not base 
our plans on the tantilizing wet years. In- 
stead we must found a farm economy based 
on the dry years. 

I welcome the rains of this year and revel 
in them. But they must not erase the mem- 
ories of the drought of the thirties. If they 
do, then the time will come when, in retro- 
spect, it will be this year of plentiful rain 
and not the years of drought yet to come 
which will be most bitterly resented. 

As Commissioner of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, I have been before this group—the 
irrigation leaders of the West—five times. 
You have repeatedly demonstrated your in- 
terest in broad-scale water conservation and 
your concern for the future of reclamation. 
Now is the time for you to prove your faith 
by your works. 

The irrigation leaders of the West must take 
a firm stand for the maintenance of estab- 
lished agricultural areas and the sound 
growth of irrigation in the West through the 
provision of adequate water supplies. They 
must seek these ends by means of conserva- 
tion of soil and moisture, provisions for per- 
manent settlement on newly irrigated land, 
and action looking toward the anchoring of 
farmers in their present locations through 
adjustments in land use. The irrigationists 
must go forward by providing a free field for 
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ARTICLE FROM THE TOPEKA (KANS.) 
DAILY CAPITOL 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Topeka (Kans.) 
Daily Capitol: 

[From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital] 
Wuicu Are We Destinep To Bre: A Part or 

WorLD-Wimpe EMPIRE OR PLAIN AMERICAN 

REPUBLIC?—INTERNATIONALISTS VISION AT- 

LANTIC AS CorE OF NEW WESTERN CIVILIZA- 

TION TO INCLUDE UNITED STATES, CANADA, 

ENGLAND, AND ALL OF EuROPE Excerpt Rus- 

sta; Here WILL Be CENTERED INDUSTRY AND 

CULTURE OF THE NEW ORDER 


(By Clif Stratton) 


WasHINcTON, October 25.—The pace ought 
to be swift from now on, swift enough for us 
to catch up with the war. 

By pushing an American Expeditionary 
Force into Iceland; by issuing his “shoot on 
sight” order; by convoying British-bound 
ships as far as Iceland (if not beyond); by 
including the seven seas in the defense waters 
of the United States, the President has guar- 
anteed a succession of the incidents consid- 
ered necessary to arouse the American people 
to the fighting pitch. 

The foregoing in the international field is 
supplemented by a series of war drives inside 
the United States. 

Congress is working on legislation to arm 
American merchant ships, admittedly a futile 
thing so far as protecting these against at- 
tack, but invaluable from the provocative 
angle. Congress also is working on legisla- 
tion to send American flag ships into the war 
zones. 

President Roosevelt, through his series of 
pronouncements and actions, has informed 
the world that the United States is in the 
war to the finish—Hitler must be destroyed. 








Now the effort is to get Congress to meme 
similar ts through repeal of 
the ban and of the prohibition 
against American flag ships and seamen going 
into the war zones to insure sinkings and 
loss of lives. 

Wendell Willkie, who “fronted” for the war 
group in the 1940 campaign (though spout- 
ing campaign oratory labeled “peace” almost 
as often and as positively as President Roose- 
velt himself) has undertaken the task of 
delivering the Republican Party to President 
Roosevelt for the duration of the war. 
After the war, he modestly admits, if there is 
sufficient call for his leadership, he will be 
willing to unscramble the Roosevelt-Willkie 
omelet, put the pieces together again, and 
head an internationalist party that will go 
even farther than the President has dared 
to go in merging the United States into 
some sort of new international government. 
The Republican Party, he holds, must cease 
to be isolationist and become international 
in its fundamental beliefs. 

Whether or not it was planned that way, 
it seems that President Roosevelt is to destroy 
Hitler (with Willkie’s support) while Willkie 
is to destroy the Republican Party (with the 
President’s blessing). Between them they 
stand a good chance of destroying the United 
States as a free and independent Nation. 
That isn’t saying they are not right. It 
may be that the people of this country think 
they will be better off as part of an English- 
speaking empire than as citizens of an Ameri- 
can Republic. We certainly seem to be head- 
ing in that direction. 

Internationalists now are envisioning the 
North Atlantic as an English (Britain, Can- 
ada, and United States) lake, around which 
a new Western civilization will be built. On 
the shores of the North Atlantic will be the 
core of the new Western civilization; here 
will be centered the industry, government, 
and culture of the new order—the interna- 
tional New Deal. 

It is to be an industrial civilization. Into 
it will be poured raw materials from the in- 
terior of the North American continent; from 
Central and South America; from Africa; 
from Australia, New Zealand, the East Indies. 

This new western civilization will in- 
clude, in addition to the British Isles, Canada, 
the United States; also as much of western 
Europe as can be wrested from central Europe 
and held against Soviet Russian control. 
Other world civilizations, for some time to 
come at least, probably will be oriental—one 
centering in Russia, the other in Japan- 
China. The new western civilization, whether 
as one empire or a group of nations in an 
English-dominated federation, will hold on 
to India, play the two oriental civilizations, 
Russia and Japan-China, against each other 
as long as possible. 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox in a 
recent speech announced that the combined 
English and United States Navies can police 
and control the oceans for at least 100 years. 
The “Atlantic Lake” vision of the future de- 
pends upon absolute control of the Atlantic, 
and a preponderant air and naval supremacy 
in the South Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, and in the lesser seas. 

The nation or federated nations around 
the North Atlantic (western Europe, British 
Isles, Atlantic seaboard of the United States) 
would be ideally situated for a highly de- 
veloped industrial, cultural, and political sys- 
tem. As long as it held open the sea lanes to 
the Indies, it would have all the raw materials 
necessary to support it. Canada, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, and Great Plains areas of the 
present United States, plus the lush terri- 
tories of Argentina and Brazil, would sup- 
ply wheat and other grains. Brazil and the 
Cotton Belt of the present United States 
would supply cotton in abundance. Ar- 
gentina and the Farm Belt of the present 
United States would guarantee plentiful sup- 
plies of meat. And soon. And as the wheat 
growers of Canada, the United States, and 
Argentina would compete with each other 
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under free trade in the Federal Union, like- 
wise the livestock producers of Argentina and 
the present United States, the cotton grow~ 
ers of Brazil and the Cotton Belt, these raw 
materials would flow to the seaboards in 
huge quantities, and cheaply. 

Looking forward to the development of this 
new western civilization centered on the 
North Atlantic, there seems to be reasonable 
grounds for the oft-repeated assertion of the 
past few months that this is “Not just an- 
other European war.” It is a war, not to 
save democracy, nor to end all wars, but to 
build a new and greater civilization than the 
world has ever known. 

And we of the Anglo-Saxon race, in the 
Old World and the New, are the chosen peo- 
pie to create this new order, vulgarly called, 
sometimes, the international new deal. And 
in this new order to which the American 
people are about to dedicate themselves the 
four freedoms will prevail—after the four 
horsemen have done their work—fertilized 
the soil with the bones of millions of men 
delivered to the slaughter. thereby laying the 
foundation for this glorious world of 
tomorrow. 

The people of America will carry a heavy 
load while the job is being done. We are 
to be the arsenal, the breadbasket, the pro- 
vider of money and men, ships and guns and 
planes, and food, for World War II. But 
perhaps the new order, the international 
new deal, will be worth the price. And its 
leaders will write themselves on the pages of 
history, glorious beyond compare. And, as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
will be old men by the time the war is finally 
won, Wendell Willkie may well be the first 
ruler of the North Atlantic union. 

The population of this North Atlantic 
union, including subject nations of the Brit- 
ish Empire, would be close to 1,200,000,000— 
considerably more than half of all the people 
in the world. 

British leaders have decided against an in- 
vasion of Hitler-held Europe—not enough 
manpower. It will be undertaken when the 
United States, Canada, and Australia furnish 
the necessary manpower. 

The British Empire has a population in 
excess Of 500,000,000. But Britain has not 
enough fighting men to tackle Hitler until 
the New World sends them in. 

The British have learned a lot between 
A. D. 1776 and H. R. 1776. At the time of the 
American Revolution, Britain hired foreign 
soldiers to do her fighting. Now she makes 
foreign peoples pay for the privilege of fight- 
ing to maintain the empire. It will cost the 
United States, in money, somewhere between 
$100,000,000,000 and $300,000,000,000 for the 
privilege of sending some 6,000,000 to 8,000,- 
000 men to Europe, Asia, and Africa to save 
the Empire this time. 

There seems to be no foundation in fact 
for the rumor that in Maine a Benedict 
Arnold Chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution has been formed, in belated recog- 
nition of a great man whose fault was that 
he lived some 16 decades ahead of his time. 

The Right Reverend Henry Wise Hobson, 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Southern Ohio, 
and chairman of Fight for Freedom, Inc., in a 
recent meeting in Washington added a strong 
touch of religious fervor to his campaign for 
war involvement. He told his group that he 
has hired an “ace advertising man” for a na- 
tional campaign to appeal to American emo- 
tions. 

John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson—Howard 
Fleeson, of Wichita, is her brother—reported 
the meeting in the New York Daily News 
and incidentally scored a scoop. 

“With the worthy pride of a creative artist 
the prelate expatiated on his theories of mass 
psychology, drove home his argument that 
the task of the war group is to ‘make America 
feel, not think,’ and then explained his ‘punch 
lines’ and how they are to be put across to 
stimulate the blood lust in a disappointingly 
peaceful land. 
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“Pride of the bishop’s literary effort in the 
way of appeal to mass emotion was the full- 
page ad with the slogan: ‘American 
women are no good!’ over the picture of a 
good-looking American girl. Quoted the 
bishop from his own writings: “This hysterical 
Nazi fuehrer is talking about your wife, your 
friend’s best sister, your neighbor’s mother. 
There are 40,000,000 men in this country who 
get mighty mad when you insult the wives 
* * * dgughters * * * and mothers 
of America. And the fires of their anger are 
starting to lick at the grass of Kansas 
Fie beginning to glow about the towers 
of Manhattan 

The pace is growing swifter and swifter. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I merely wish to say that the 
distinguished gentleman, the Honorable 
D. Lane Powers, of New Jersey, and the 
Honorable Francis Case of South Dakota, 
members of my subcommittee on Army 
appropriations, accompanied me to the 
Carolinas the first days of this week 
where we had the privilege and pleasure 
of not only seeing in action the wonderful 
equipment the Army is using in its big 
maneuvers in that area, but we met 
Gen. Hugh Drum, commander of the 
United States First Army, and scores of 
other officers, and learned from them 
personally the setting and story of the 
maneuvers as a whole. 

Again I say we are very fortunate in 
these United States that we have men 
like Gen. George C. Marshall and Gen. 
Hugh Drum and scores of other generals 
commanding our forces at these critical 
times. We traveled some 500 miles in 
automobiles, on army trucks, on jeeps, on 
armored cars of all kinds, observing the 
different units of our Army in actual 
action, and my colleagues agree with me 
when I say that it is almost unbelievable 
to see what the Army has accomplished 
in the last 12 months. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the best way for 
me to bring the message to you as to the 
worthwhileness of the maneuvers and the 
morale of the Army is to conclude by 
inserting the letter I received from 
General Drum on October 27, 1941: 

COMMANDING GENERAL, First ARMY, 

Governors Island, N. Y., October 27, 1941. 
The Honorable J. Buett SNYDER, 

The Kirkwood Hotel, Camden, S. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN SNYDER: On the oc- 
casion of your visit to the First Army ma- 
neuvers with members of your committee, it 
is a pleasure to recommend for your atten- 
tion the high spirit of the officers and men 
of this command. The opportunity to train 
in the field gives reality and purpose to our 
training program, and the command is tak- 
ing advantage thereof with an excellent 
morale. Our experience indicates that the 
American soldier welcomes field service, en- 
joys the out-of-door existence, and learns 
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trips well over 1,000 miles, was 

without serious accident. During this mon’ 
we have been free from serious 

the accident rate, incident to military opera- 
tions, has been far below normal expecta- 


cellent health record of the First Army, and 
I know you and your associates will be pleased 
to learn of these conditions and the fine 
progress being made in our field training. 
H. A. Drum, 
Lieutenant General, United States Army. 


The Price of Bending 
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HON. CHAN GURNEY 
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Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of October 29, 
1941, entitled “The Price of Bending.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of October 29, 1941] 
THE PRICE OF BENDING 


In Washington, as in London and the Axis 
capitals, there is excited speculation over the 
following possible sequence of events: 

Revision of the Neutrality Act; arming of 
American merchant ships; movement of 
American merchant ships into combat zones 
and to belligerent ports; attacks upon these 
American merchant ships by German subma- 
rines and other Axis raiders; counterattacks 
upon the Axis raiders by American naval 
vessels; undeclared naval war. 

It is quite possible that this outlined se- 
quence of events will be realized. And it is 
entirely true that there is a way to avoid it. 
That way is to submit to Hitler. 

We are entitled to arm our merchant ships. 
We are entitled to sail our merchant ships 
through combat waters. We are entitled to 
send our merchant ships into belligerent 
ports. These are rights. 

We deliberately placed restrictions upon 
the exercise of these rights when we enacted 
the Neutrality Act of 1939. But, in that act, 
we also expressly reserved all rights. We 
are fully entitled te lift the self-imposed re- 
strictions. 

But there is danger in reassertion of our 
rights, for Hitler will attempt to punish us. 
And we can win a temporary truce by failing 
to assert our rights on the seas. 

Hitler has been at no pains to becloud the 
issue that is presented to us. He has ordered 
us to keep our ships away from the British 
Isles. 

He has no right to tell us that. He may 
establish a blockade around the British Isles, 
but under international law such a blockade 
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But what is the price of bending? 

First, it is the loss of national self 5 

Second, it is failure of the aid-Britain 
policy. 

Third, it is complete abandonment of Rus- 
sia. 


What will he dare to tell us when the British 
Fleet is gone, when the industrial resources 
of Europe are all his, when all the shipyards 
and all the plane factcries of Europe are his 
and we stand alone? 

What will he dare to tell us when he its 
master of the trade and commerce of the 
world outside our shores and we stand alone? 

There is only one course for free, strong 
Americans. 

Back up Mr. Roosevelt in the policy laid 
down on September 11, when he ordered Axis 
Ships out of our defensive waters. 

Back up Mr. Roosevelt in the reaffirm.- 
tion and the reinforcement of that policy in 
earet Day speech delivered on Monday 
night. 

Back up Mr. Roosevelt in the movement 
for a revision of our neutrality law so that 
our ships may sail the seas i: freedom. 

Urge upon Mr. Roosevelt and the Con- 
gress the use of our Navy and air force to 
drive all Axis raiders from all seas. 

Stop the strikes and roll out the supplies 
for our ships to carry to Britain, Russia, 
China, and associated nations 

And then stand steady to face Hitler and to 
down him. 


Liberty and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of October 
2, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of October 2, 
1941] 


HOW ABOUT IT, MR. CHURCHILL? 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his series of self-eulo- 
gizing magazine articles, referred with pride 
to the policy which had removed every vestige 


of the American overlord from the Western 
and had restored complete and 
uae a akan walls 
‘ race, , or ‘or 
Sov innaetiness. 


the ways of men? What has Mr 

say to Nehru, the great Hindu, educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge, who is in jail again, 
having Deen there more times than probably 
he himself could count, because he has 
thought his people had the right of assem- 
blage and free ? 

Has Mr. Roosevelt ever taken up with his 
great ally the question of the freedoms in 
Asia or Africa? Does Mr. Roosevelt know that 

Britishers in the crown colony of Kenya 

not permit a native to encroach upon 

most desirable land, where living condi- 

ns are excellent? Does he know that what 

he regards as admirable in Haiti and Santo 

Domingo is regarded as impossible and in- 

tolerable wherever the British raj has its lieu- 

tenant governors, its civil servants, its tax 

, retired colonels, and business ad- 
venturers? 

Has Mr. Roosevelt, in trying to drag the 
American people into a war for his 4, 8, and 
10 freedoms everywhere in the world, ever 
suggested to friend Winston that a start 
might be made now, where it is entirely 
possible for the freedoms to be established 
by one stroke of the pen to the enabling 
document? 

What is all this farce about sacrificing 
American lives and ruining the American 
people to set the world free, when the part- 
ner in the enterprise won’t apply the princi- 
ples to the most cultured and intelligent of 
his subject races? 


A Simultaneous War Between America 
and Japan, and Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


STATEMENT OF MR. VICENTE VILLAMIN 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
clouds of war in the Pacific are thicken- 
ing. In London they are expecting that 
our relations with Japan will reach a 
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crisis in the very near future. The other 
day a spokesman of the Japanese Navy 
stated that they were “itching” for a 
fight. By way of reply, our Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Knox, said that we are 
headed for a collision with Japan. Hap- 
pily, quiet followed these verbal bom- 
bardments, but it is possible that it may 
be the quiet that precedes a storm. The 
American people, I think, are reconciled 
to a war with Japan when Japan hurls 
the challenge. 

But, as a Christian nation, I hope we 
never abandon any honest and honor- 
able effort to achieve peace and avert 
war. I, for one, hope that the American- 
Japanese negotiations are crowned with 
success. 

Mr. Speaker, a Philippine scholar, Mr. 
Vicente Villamin, is contributing many 
thought-provoking articles and state- 
ments looking to the clarification and 
understanding of the American-Japanese 
question. I include in my remarks his 
latest analysis and exposition of the ques- 
tion and its many ramifications: 


AMERICA AND A SIMULTANEOUS Wak WITH 
JAPAN AND GERMANY 
(By Vicente Villamin, Philippine lawyer and 
student of economics and world affairs) 


While America and Japan are facing the 
possibility of war at the convenient turn of 
international events, they are resorting to 
negotiations to see if they could compromise 
their controversies and truly and honorably 
avert war. Hope is entertained that if the 
negotiations are successful the two countries, 
recapturing their old mood to remain friends, 
may yet find it imperative to work together 
in an effort to repulse the German menace in 
the Pacific. 

There are numerous and complex questions 
pending between America and Japan, and 
they have been nade more serious and com- 
plicated by their respective relations with the 
nations at war. Therefore it wuld be illumi- 
nating to kncw what *hose relations are in 
terms of national interests, and then to meet 
America and Japan at the conference table, 
so to speak, and compare their briefs on 
mutucl concessions and compromises, dis- 
missing the discredited formula called ap- 
peasement. 


GERMANY’S POSITION 


Germany’s position as an ally of Japan and 
as a possible enemy of America would be as 
follows: 

(a) It is to the interest of C2rmany to 
keep America from declaring war against her 
in order to ward off the impact of the total 
force of this country: 

(b) It is to the interest of Germany to 
have America and Japan fight each other in 
the Pacific to diminish the American forces 
in the Atlantic and to deflect American at- 
tention from Europe to Asia. 

JAPAN’S POSITION 


Japan’s position respecting Germany as an 
ally and America as a potential enemy would 
be as follows: 

(a) It is to the interest of Japan for Amer- 
ica and Germany to fight each other, for they 
will thus weaken themselves and conse- 
quently make Japan relatively stronger and 
more powerful. 

(b) It is to the interest of Japan not to 
be at war with America in order to afford 
the latter more freedom to go to war with 
Germany. 

BRITAIN’S POSITION 

Britain’s position as an enemy of Ger- 
many, as an associate of America, and as @ 
power in Asia would be as follows: 

(a) It is to the interest of Britain for 
America not to be at war with Japan in 


order not to diminish American aid to her 
and to keep the dominions and colonies free 
to send assistance to her in Europe. 

(b) It is in the interest of British pres- 
tige and Pacific peace to let Japan know, as 
she has already done, that in the event of an 
American-Japanese war she will range her- 
self with America and put all her resources 
to work for victory. 


AMERICA’S POSITION 


America’s position in relation to Germany 
and Japan as her potential enemies would be 
as follows: 

(a) It is to the interest of America to have 
China fighting Japan, Russia continuing her 
resistance to Germany, Japan maintaining 
her neutrality, and generally avoiding verbal 
duels with foreign countries; 

(b) It is to the interest of America that if 
and wyhen she gets into a war with Germany, 
Japan should be brought in that war despite 
certain apparent disadvantages to America. 

WAR WITH JAPAN AND GERMANY 

The question will at once arise: In the 
name of common sense why should America 
engage in a two-ocean war if she could 
avoid it before the advent of a two-ocean 
navy? The answer suggests itself. 

The most fundamental reason in favor of 
a simultaneous war with Germany and Japan 
is the brutally practical one that were Japan 
to be out of it she would become a much 
more formidable military nation than she 
is now as the result of the exhaustion of the 
fighting nations, victors and vanquished 
together. After the war America woulda still 
have to settle accounts with Japan, or vice 
versa, and at that time Japan would have 
great advantages which she does not possess 
now. It is therefore strategically and psy- 
chologically wise to have that country par- 
ticipate actively in war and, like the other 
combatants, suffer from its destructive effects. 

WARS OF MANY FRONTS 


The worry about fighting a two-ocean war is 
not restricted to America. When she fights 
Japan, that island nation will be placed in a 
similar predicament—only worse. She will 
have to face the Chinese Army on her western 
front and the American Navy on her eastern 
shores, with more American and associated 
foreign forces, possibly including the Russian, 
on her north and south sectors. This strategic 
vulnerability of Japan and her debilitation 
from her war with China are realities so im- 
pressive as to make it unthinkable for her 
to try military conclusions with America. 

It is obvious that the desirability for Amer- 
ica to avoid a two-ocean war is canceled off 
by the wisdom for Japan to avoid a war of 
four horizontal fronts and a vertical exposure 
for the use of enemy bombers. In diplomatic 
negotiations this comparative tactical posi- 
tion would give neither party any advantage 
that could be used for bargaining purposes. 


JAPAN’S POSSIBLE COOPERATION 


When America is at war with Germany, 
Japan could play a role which would be use- 
ful to this country as well as to herself. As 
previously stated, it would be detrimental to 
America to let Japan immobilize herself from 
the conflict and build herself up for future 
contests with exhausted nations. To be of 
real value to America, Japan’s noncooperation 
with Germany must not stop there; she must 
join America actively against Germany as 
she did during the last World War. They are 
both vitally interested in preventing Ger- 
many from reestablishing herself in the Far 
East as a colonial power, which she was until 
Japan drove her out of that region and pos- 
sessed herself of the German colonies. The 
German advance eastward to the Pacific is 
going forward inexorably and in time Ger- 
man treaties and friendship with Japan, 
which at best are transient and synthetic, 
will vanish in the ambient air. 

It is the possible role of Japan as an ace 
tive associate of America against Germany 
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that would command whatever consideration 
or concession is reasonable to give in the 
light of the fact that she herself should be 
profoundly concerned in stopping the Ger- 
man overfiow into Asia and the Pacific. 

The other possible roles of Japan which will 
be described presently are hardly assets that 
would earn her concessions from America in 
the diplomatic battles of bargaining. 


JAPAN’S GERMAN ALLIANCE 


Japan acquired a nuisance value when she 
signed the Axis treaty of alliance. But it is 
often forgotten that it is merely a defensive 
alliance. Japan’s obligation under it to go 
to war on the side of Germany depends on 
one condition, to wit, that a third power not 
already at war, like America, attacks her, the 
initiative being taken by that third power. 
Japan’s obligation did not arise in the case 
of the German-Russian war because it was 
Germany, not her enemy, that started the 
attack. 

It is plain that Japan could stay out of the 
war without disregarding her Axis obligation, 
and America would unwittingly help her in 
that course, for an American war declaration 
against Germany would surely state that it 
was that country that initiated the attack 
and gave the casus belli, and that would give 
Japan valid cause to assert that her treaty 
obligation had not arisen and so it was not 
incumbent upon her to go to the aid of her 
German ally. Therefore, for Japan to expect 
any concession from America on a promise 
of abstention from joining the Axis in war 
is tantamount to obtaining a payment for a 
nonexisting asset, and this without saying 
that that abstention is highly beneficial to 
Japan herself. 


AMERICAN AID TO RUSSIA 


It is vital for America’s cause that Russia 
be aided to the utmost in order to help her 
continue the fight, despite the loss of some 
of her great cities and industrial centers, so 
she could be a continuous source of worry 
and weakness to Germany as China, in a 
comparable situation, is to Japan. 

Indeed, an unfriendly Japan could disturb 
the shipments from America of war materials 
to Viadivostok, the best port of entry to Rus- 
sia. Such disturbance would be a hostile act 
against Russia primarily. So, if there was a 
lingering doubt in the Russian mind to go to 
war against Japan, that act would dissipate 
that doubt quickly, and Japan would not 
want Russia to be an additional enemy to the 
goodly number that she would harvest when 
she fights America. Therefore, the assurance 
by Japan of noninterference with American- 
Russian shipping, which in itself is an illicit 
proposition, being violat:ve of the freedom of 
the seas, would not command too important 
@ quid pro quo in her favor. 

CHINA’S CLAIM ON AMERICA 


As China is a wellspring of weakness to 
Japan so is she a base of strength to America. 
This country and China are not bound by 
any treaty of offense and defense. They are 
merely working together as old friends with 
identical interests. 

America has rights and privileges in China 
which are recognized by treaties, by imme- 
morial observance, by common consent, and 
by international law. Japan will have to ap- 
ply a superior force before America gives them 
up against her will. However, America has 
advised China that she should be happy to 
waive some or most of them if it would help 
her. What America would not surrender is 
the right to be on equal footing with Japan 
or any other nation in China as elsewhere. 

That the Japanese have stopped the Chi- 
nese in some battles, taken some cities, and 
occupied certain provinces is not recognized 
by America as justification for Japan to claim 
sovereignty over China so long as the Chinese 
continue to resist and refuse to consider 
peace. In any case, it is America’s cardinal 
principle to withhold recognition of a change 
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of national political status resulting from il- 
legal acts of 

‘America would commit an act of disloyalty 
to China as well as contradict her professions 
of high principles, besides going against her 
own rights and interests, if she would ac- 
quiesce in Japan’s reported plan, already par- 
tially revealed by overt acts, to treat China 
as her exclusive preserve and place all foreign 
nations practically on sufferance, It is be- 
lieved that this very basic matter will not be 
the subject of compromises and concessions 
between America and Japan without the 
assent of China. 

JAPANESE PLAN OF EXPANSION 

Japan aspires to create a greater Japanese 
empire in the Far East and con’ terri- 
tories. When fully realized, it will include 
over half of the world’s population, with rich 
natural resources, and geographically more 
compact than any empire or aggregation of 
nations except the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. It would. be the most populous 
empire that the world has ever witnessed in 
all history. 

The blue print of the coming empire which 
the Japanese military and naval architects 
must have helped to draft carries the strange 
legend, “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere.” It has been announced in Japan 
with varying nuances and interpretations 
that the creation of the sphere would be by 
economic collaboration and peaceful proc- 
esses. 

The keystone of the plan is the building of 
industries in Japan proper with the raw ma- 
terials of the sphere, the absorption of the 
manufactured goods within the sphere, and 
the production of ever-increasing quantities 
of exportable surpluses, which may be ex- 
pected to cut prices drastically in the world 
markets. Aided by finance, management, 
and distribution, prosperity would flow to the 
Japanese and probably to them alone. 

The plan is so tremendous, its possibilities 
so unlimited, and its effects so far reaching 
that wartime is not the time to consider it. 
It would only be elemental prudence for 
America to refrain from giving it any sort of 
endorsement before the full facts are known 
and the matter is divorced from the prevail- 
ing international politics. 


FACING STERN REALITIES 


America and Japan have never been at war 
with each other. It is a glorious record. Ger- 
many would like to see it blasted right now. 

If America and Japan are determined to 
fight each other, they would listen to those 
who take war as a means to an end; they 
would ignore their best interests; and they 
would do and say the wrong things most of 
the time. 

If America and Japan think that they 
should not fight each other, they should leave 
Germany out of their consideration and settle 
their differences severally on their merits 
and out of their natural feelings for each 
other. 

If America and Japan appreciate the fact 
that Germany wants them to fight each other 
for her benefit and advantage, that knowl- 
edge should lead them to rediscover the do- 
main of common interests and predicate on 
it a plan of cooperation. 

If America and Japan are to build their re- 
lations on labored and mathematically meas- 
ured compromises instead of an all-out, bare- 
breast exchange of loyalty and confidence, 
then they may as well announce that they 
are merely biding for time and postponing a 
war between them. 

IDEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 


There are certain simple things that fa- 
cilitate the transaction of business between 
individuals and nations. Neither country 
has the right to adopt a holier-than-thou 
attitude. Neither has a copyright on noble 


processes they 
things of the world. Indeed liberal allow- 
ances they should extend : 
Morals, which have 

and adaptations as 

pounding or exploi 
determinative in the ma 
tions in times of stress. 


chiefly 
the soul of man and vindicate acts 
lence and inconsistencies to the fine sensi- 
bilities of the human being. 

Military treaties are devised either to allay 
fear on the part of the signatories or to 
cause fear in others so they will do or not do 
certain things. Their sanctity evaporates on 
the slightest blow of an ill wind. 


bility and dynamic force of the relations of 
America and Britain, which do not rest on 
any treaty but only on the common ideals 
and aspirations of the average man and 
woman in both countries. 


JAPAN AND TREATIES 


It is fashionable to say that Japan is a 
great treaty-maker and a greater treaty- 
breaker. That is an assumption of a holier- 
than-thou attitude. But the Japanese and 
their friends are not immune from so repre- 
hensible a practice themselves. For instance, 
they claim that when a treaty is proclaimed 
by the Emperor in an Imperial edict it is 
considered as divinely ordained and the 
Japanese people stand firmly and faithfully 
by it. That claim amounts to saying that 
treaties are more solemn and inviolate to 
the Japanese than they are to other peoples. 
It is a thesis that the entire population of 
the world, excluding the Japanese, can never 
accept because it is contrary to the truth 
which the entire people of the earth, includ- 
ing most Japanese, know full well. 

The august Emperor and his good people 
may stand for the sanctity of treaties, but 
there are in Japan powerful persons known 
as government officials, politicians, mili- 
tarists, and chauvinists who treat treaties 
with the same degree of care or carelessness 
that their opposites in other countries do. 
The practice of playing with treaties is uni- 
versal and it is colossal naiveté for anyone 
to accept unreservedly the theory of the 
Japanese greater fidelity to treaties. 


CONVERSATIONS PROCEEDING 


American-Japanese negotiations in quest 
of equations and formulas are proceeding. 
It is said that the Japanese are offering no 
concessions, and it is to be expected that the 
Americans are asking for none, and vice versa. 
Nevertheless, there is a great hope and ex- 
pectation that the negotiations will produce 
something more than the laboring moun- 
tains in Homer’s Iliad gave to the waiting 
world. It may even be peace—who knows? 

If the negotiations should fail through the 
impatience of some groups or the volcanic 
outbursts of some officials, it is to be hoped 
still that the love of the two countries for 
the good offices of conciliation and consulta- 
tion may yet find a way for their resumption. 

America has patience as well as firmness. 
Like other civilized nations inspired by Chris- 
tian ideals, she wants peace, but she does not 
want peace at any price. 

The times are grave and freighted with 
anxiety. A misstep may mean war. Any day 
America or Japan may turn right and enter 
the mansion of peace and quiet, or they may 
turn left and stumble into the field of com- 
bat and carnage. Verily, the field is perilous. 
Their steps, they must watch. 
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Significance of Navy Day to Every Citizen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
FALLS (MINN.) DAILY JOURNAL 


PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
nti! 27, throughout various com- 
munities in America, exercises to com- 
memorate Navy Day were held. 

Events during the past 3 years have 
completely changed the viewpoints of 
many of our people who favored a pro- 
gram of disarmament and who were un- 
able to realize the tremendous need of a 
powerful American Navy. 

Those people are silent now, and right- 
thinking people are loyal to the personnel 
of the American Navy. 


The following editorial in the Inter- 
national Falls Daily Journal, of Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn., under date of Octo- 
ber 27, is very much in point: 


[From the International Falls (Minn.) Daily 
Journal of October 27, 1941] 


WHY NAVY DAY? 


Throughout the United States large and 
small groups today are celebrating Navy Day 
and devoting special attention to activities 
which will spread a better understanding and 
a greater respect for American ocean strength. 

The day, incidentally, commemorates the 
birthday of the late Theodore Roosevelt, the 
first President to recognize the importance 
of an all-powerful Navy and the first to 
translate his ideas on the subject into action. 

Why should we of International Falls cele- 
brate Navy Day? We are at least 1,000 miles 
from the sea and are not directly dependent 
on ocean-going commerce. 

We needn't look far for an answer to that 
question. As American citizens we are nat- 
urally deeply concerned with the future of 
the Western Hemisphere in an era marked by 
international conflict and general social un- 
rest. If the warriors, the self-appointed dic- 
tators with world-wide aspirations, are to 
be kept from our shores, the Navy will have 
to do the job. No other force can so thor- 
oughly defend our own rich land from the 
terror of greedy conquerors. What's more 
impressive, our Navy was never in a better 
position, better armed or manned to fulfill its 
obligations, than at present. Our fighting 
fleet today is probably the largest in tonnage 
and the biggest in armament of all the na- 
vies in the world. For that reason alone, we 
of northern Minnesota owe it respect and 
homage. 

Even though most cf us have never seen 
a battleship or sensed at close range the 
spirit of the United States Navy, we are 
tied to that great protective force by human 
relations. Internationa) Falls and Koochi- 
ching County are well represented in the 
ranks of that fine body of men who go 
down to the sea in Uncle Sam's war ves- 
sels. Considering our population, the area 
has probably contributed as much talent 
and manpower to the fleet as any section 
of the country. Our sons and husbands 
are holding positions, high and low, almost 
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wherever the Navy operates. We have repre- 
sentatives in Hawaii, A'aska, in the Philip- 
pines, in China—perhaps in Singapore and 
Viadivostok. Some of our boys are naval 
academy graduates who have been elevated 
to offices of great trust, others are merely 
gobs -who, nevertheless, serve an important 
p in an organization which depends 
on both physical strength and brainwork. 
All credit, then, to the American sea 
forces. Navy Day will have served its pur- 
pose if it acquaints us better with the Navy’s 
responsibility and its problems. 





The Consequences of the Atlantic Charter 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM BARRON’S 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
a thoughtful and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle by James Truslow Adams on the pos- 
sible implicaticns of the statement of 
peace aims by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill at their meet- 
ing in the Atlantic. The statement ap- 
— in Barron’s Weekly for October 13, 
1941. 

Barron’s editorially said: 


Although the United States has not voted 
on, much less adopted, the statement of peace 
aims announced in August by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, it is 
already being called a charter, and this Na- 
tion is already being assigned by the rest cf 
the world a leading role in carrying it out. 
Not only that, but the charter’s scope is being 
swiftly expanded. 

In this article the famous historian con- 
siders “what may be some of the results if we 
do not retreat from the position assigned— 
a retreat becoming daily more difficult to 
make with honor.” 


The article follows: 
{From Barron’s of October 13, 1941] 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER—SOME OF THE CON- 
SEQUENCES IF ITs Arms ARE ADOPTED 


(By James Truslow Adams) 


It is becoming obvious to most of us that, 
whoever may be the victor in this war, the 
post-war world will be quite different eco- 
nomically, socially, and politically from that 
which our own and the few preceding gen- 
erations have considered as normal. 

The “shape of things to come,” however, is 
beginning to form only vaguely for us. 
Nevertheless, if we cannot make definite 
prophecies, it is all the more important to 
follow such clues as we have. In this article 
we pick up the thread of only one, that lead- 
ing from the meeting of the American Pres- 
ident and the British Prime Minister in the 
Atlantic jast August. 

Ou their return, a statement signed by 
them jointly was given to the public, the 
wider implications of which are only grad- 
ually unfolding. 
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A SET OF AIMS, OR A CHARTER? 


For example, when issued, it was called 
simply a statement of “Peace Aims,” whereas 
now it is coming to be referred to as “the 
Atlantic Charter.” One’s mind runs back to 
Magna Carta, and the many charters -in 
British and American history. The very word 
“charter” carries the connotation of some- 
thing far more weighty and permanent than 
an “aim.” Without ratification by the Sen- 
ate or Congress as a whole, the full extent 
to which America may have been committed 
is open to question. But it may be noted that 
in foreign policy the President has enormous, 
if somewhat undefined, powers to lead the 
Nation to a point from which it cannot turn 
back; and the course of events is often more 
influential than any of the three depart- 
ments of government. That course is now 
flowing fast. 


THE UNITED STATES UNDER A NEW SET-UP 


Another step was taken, with apparently 
friendly acquiescence from Washington, 
when representatives of nine nations, in- 
cluding Russia, met in London, and ratified 
the “Charter,” making, according to the 
newspapers, eleven “Allies” adhering to the 
statement of aims which is on its way to 
becoming a “pact.” Without here discuss- 
ing the wisdom for us of the proposed post- 
war role of the United States, we may con- 
sider briefly what may be some of tue re- 
sults if. we do not retreat from the position 
assigned—a retreat becoming daily more dif- 
ficult to make with honor. 

In this connection there are _ several 
clauses. especially to be considered. These 
provide, among other things, for the dis- 
armament of any nations “which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of their 
frontiers”; for freedom of the seas; for 
“access, On equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world” by all na- 
tions, victors and vanquished; and for full 
collaboration among all in the economic 
field. 

What do these clauses mean? For one 
thing, from the text itself and later com- 
ments by Churchill, Secretary Knox, and 
others, they must mean that “pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent 
system of general security,” America and the 
Empire make themselves primarily respon- 
sible for keeping potential aggressors dis- 
armed and for policing the world by sea 
and land. 


What does this mean economically? In 
the first place it means that for an indefi- 
nite period we must remain, even after peace 
on @ war or semi-war footing. It means 
a new set-up of industry; plants built or 
altered for “the emergency” would, to an 
unexpectedly large extent, remain in pro- 
duction for an arms industry which would 


normally shrink to nominal proportions 
when war was over. This would have a 
tremendous effect on wages, employment, 


production, and prices. 
HEAVY INFLATION AHEAD 


There would be another important effect. 
After the Civil War we had the riches from 
the development of the West to draw on. 
After the first World War we had the enor- 
mous profits we had made from it, so that 
we reduced the Government debt by $9,000,- 
000,000, far more than a third, in 11 years. 
The new arms industry here envisaged would 
differ from other industries in that it would 
be Government paid-for. It would hinder 
reduction of either debt or taxes, and so have 
it effects on earnings of other industries and 
on Government finance. If the Government 
debt, starting at, say $75,000,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000,000 at the end of the war, is not re- 
duced but tends to increase, we must con- 
sider the effects on insurance companies, sav- 
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ings and other banks, and private funds. 
Also it means heavy inflation. 
are points. If all nations 
or small, as the Charter states, are 
to have access on equal terms to the trade 
and materials of the world, it would seem to 
mean only that the whole present and com- 
plicated system of tariffs and other national- 
istic hindrances to trade would have to be 
scrapped. This has not yet proved feasible 
even within the Empire itself as between 
England and the Dominions. Furthermore, 
such wholesale readjustment all at once of 
present world trade could not be made with- 
out such shifts in prices, wages, production, 
trade routes, and all the rest, as to make the 
future of any particular industry, group, class, 
even nation, almost unpredictable, even pro- 
vided that all would be willing to be self- 
sacrificing enough to make the attempt. 

The charter says that the purpose would be 
that of “securing, for all, improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social 
security,” but although I, for one, have be- 
lieved our tariffs much too high and one of 
the causes of the depression of the thirties, 
I doubt whether America could be induced 
suddenly to give all nations “access, on equal 
terms,” to our trade, and whether our labor 
standards or security would be improved if we 
did so. It may be that I misunderstand the 
words of the charter, though they seem clear 
enough. To bring world prices—for goods 
and labor both—all to one level would cause 
intense maladjustment, would bring suffer- 
ing in the present high-priced ccuntries, 
and virtually give the fruits of the war to 
the totalitarian instead-of to the democratic 
nations. 


PROBLEMS OF CURRENCIES AND FOOD 


But there are also other tasks outlined for 
us. The belicf is growing that the charter 
involves stabilization of the world’s cur- 
rencies, “a consummation,” in Hamlet's 
phrase, “devoutly to be wished,” but one 
which I see no hope for except in the re- 
establishment of the gold standard. Trade 
on equal terms for all nations cannot be had 
with each nation edging in for an advantage 
by depreciating its paper money. Perhaps 
the answer may be the plan advocated by our 
Assistant Secretary of State, Berle, last year 
when he suggested that we might be called 
on to give a part of our huge and unwanted 
gold hoard as a free gift to other nations for 
the purpose of putting them again on gold. 
But if so, there is another unpredictable eco- 
nomic effect of the charter which it will be- 
hoove all to consider. 

An additional problem was raised when, at 
the London conference mentioned above it 
was resclved that all the nations which had 
assented to the charter would join in feeding 
Europe after the war. This will probably have 
to be done, not merely for humanitarian 
reasons, but to achieve any sort of settled 
world. Nevertheless, the economic conse- 
quences on our crop surpluses, farm policies, 
and Government finance may well be consid- 
ered. It is true that this promise is not one 
of the eight aims, but as we have said, the 
charter is already being altered and ex- 
panded. As one observer said at the Sep- 
tember meeting in London, “the fact that all 
these nations with so many different aims 
could afford to pledge themselves so un- 
reservedly was an indication of how vague and 
general the Atlantic charter had been made.” 

The charter is vague; but, on the other 
hand, unless one is to ignore the plain im- 
plication of its words there is enough in it, 
if the words are honest and mean anything, 
to cause us all to ponder the consequences 
somewhat along the line: suggested apove all 
others. 


WOULD THE WORLD LIKE OUR RULES? 


For instance, Secretary Knox, in his address 
of October 1, said: “To put it bluntly, we 
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must join our force, our power, to that of 
Great Britain, another great peace-loving na- 
tion, to stop aggression which might lead 
to a world disturbance, at its beginnings.” 
We must, he continued, not only defeat Hitler 
(and Italy and Japan) but prevent the rise 
of new Hitlers or other dictators. We must, 
for an interregnum of “a hundred years,” he 
instruct the world in the funda- 
mentals of international law. 
Certain things occur to one. Germany 
Was supposed to be disarmed after the Treaty 
of Versailles, yet secretly she rearmed, with 
the result from which we are suffering today 
and which threatens the end of civilization. 
Obviously it would seem that more than 
navies, with their air forces, must be main- 
tained by us and the Empire for the next 
century if we are to police the world for 
that period, and to prevent (which means to 
“come before”) another sabotage of inter- 
national law or an attempt by some nations 
against the safety of others. Such an under- 
taking would seem to mean not only pa- 
trolling the seas but internally policing Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, and perhaps other na- 
tions now unrecognized, numbering several 
hundred millions of people. 


A GREAT RESPONSIBILITY 


We might also ask, What about Vichy or 
some new France? And what about those 
nations which, although now opposed to 
Nazi domination, might also Object to a 
world controlled by an Anglo-American alli- 
ance? It may be true, as Secretary Knox 
says, that “the only kind of peace which 
is available * * * is the kind of peace 
that can and will be enforced through the 
superior power of those nations that love 
justice and seek after peace.” Suppose Rus- 
sia and other countries should say “we have 
our own ideas of justice and they do not 
agree with what the Americans and British 
decide must be enforced against us.” To 
keep the seas “clear of pirates in the fu- 
ture” is, as Knox also says, a very great 
responsibility, but to enforce our ideas of 
peace and justice over all the two billions 
of the earth’s inhabitants outside the States 
and the Empire would make our responsi- 
bility “very great” indeed. 


THE GREATEST QUESTION 


How would this be done? And could 
America, with its isolationist and pacifist 
traditions, be induced to follow this road to 
an unknown destiny? The peace-loving, 
freedom-loving peoples are evidently grop- 
ing toward some means which will prevent 
a return to barbarism, a reign of brute 
force, and the loss of that freedom of mind 
and spirit which now threaten us. There 
is the problem, however, of how far in a 
rapidly filling and restive world peace can 
be combined with a more or less rigid status 
quo, and there is also unhappily a wide gulf 
between the essential or desirable and the 
possible in human affairs. From the stand- 
point of the democracies and of civilization, 
as we envisage it, the defeat of Germany, 
Italy, and Japan is essential. But then 
what? That interrogation is perhaps to be 
followed by the biggest question mark in 
all human history. If the second World 
War, like the first, results in no established 
order, even for a while, then, as the dough- 
boys used to say in France in 1918, “where 
do we go from here?” 

To come back to the Atlantic Charter. 
However vague it may be, a careful consider- 
ation of it may have one important result. I 
was at the last peace conference in Paris for 
months, after having spent 5 earlier months 
in a modest capacity helping to prepare the 
data for it. I know something of the diffi- 
culty of making a peace—the infinite intri- 
cacy of the multitudinous and widely ramify- 
ing problems involved, the passions of the 
peoples at home, the need for haste lest revo- 


lutions flood the world again with blood, the 
personalities of the negotiators, The settle 


win definitely, will be the most complicated 
problem the human mind has ever had to 
solve. 

THE OLD WORLD IS DEAD 


One thing is certain, whatever the Atlantic 
Charter may mean, and however its eight 
ee te vias ee ee ee 
cally, the old world we knew 

what the new one may be we 

If it is to be one in which free 

to live, they will have to make sacrifices 
put away prejudices. Events will do it 

if we do not do it willingly and intelligentl 


and collaboration in the work of rebuilding 
a world in which the liberty they have both 
clung to throughout their histories may be 
restored. If we cannot do it—and we can do 
it only in working together—then no one can 
do it, and darkness will again be on the face 
of the deep. 

There are more than economic implica- 
tions to the charter. We may not agree with 
the answers it gives, but we cannot, except at 
our peril, ignore the questions it propounds. 


Governor of California Supports St. 


Lawrence Project 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


LETTER FROM GOV. CULBERT L. OLSON 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I consider it an honor to include 
the following letter from the Governor 
of California, Hon. Culbert L. Olson, in 
support of the St. Lawrence power and 
waterway project: 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR’s OFFICE, 
SacRAMENTO, September 19, 1941. 
Great LAKES-ST. LAWRENCE 
TIDEWATER ASSOCIATION, 
Roger Smith Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: This is to assure you that 
California supports the bills now before Con- 
gress authorizing the construction of the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power project, 
and of my desire to assist in bringing about 
early and favorable action of Congress on such 
measures. We in California believe that the 
construction of this important project is 
needed in the interest of national defense 
and to meet the all-time transportation and 
power requirements in the future growth of 
our Nation. Please command me for any 
assistance that I can render. 

Sincerely yours, 
CULBERT L. OLSON, 
Governor of California. 
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“Simply and Bluntly” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of October 28, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
October 28, 1941] 


“SIMPLY AND BLUNTLY” 


The President last night said: 

“Very simply and very bluntly—we are 
pledged to pull our own oar in the destruc- 
tion of Hitlerism. * * * Our determina- 
tion not to take it (ship sinkings) lying down 
has been expressed in the orders to the Amer- 
ican Navy to shoot on sight. Those orders 
stand. * * * Indeed, units of it (the 
Navy) in the Atlantic patrol are in ac- 
tion. * * * Today in the face of this 
newest and greatest challenge, we Americans 
have cleared our decks and taken our battle 
stations.” 

Yes, that seems simple and blunt; but not 
enough so. It gives ali the President’s reasons 
for a declaration of war, and then stops short. 

All the President proposes is elimination 
of major provisions of the Neutrality Act. 
The Senate committee recommendation for 
such repeal, which he commends as “the 
course of honesty and realism,” states that 
“any assumption that by the provisions of 
this resolution our status of neutrality will 
be changed is entirely erroneous.” 

Is the congressional vote to be on war— 
as the President implies, but stops short of 
saying—or are his congressional leaders ac- 
curate that our neutrality status will re- 
main unchanged? Congress has a right to a 
simple and blunt answer before it votes. 

Again the President implies that he is pre- 
paring an A. E. F., but does not quite say 
so—“Our new Army is steadily developing the 
strength needed to withstand the aggres- 
sors.” Congress and the people have a right 
to a more simple and blunt statement on that 
before the vote. 

The President says our “primary task” is 
“producing and providing more and more 
arms” for the British, Russians, and 
Chinese. But then he pledges “for every 
one of our. soldiers, equipment and 
weapons—not merely as good but better 
than that of any other army on earth.” 

When there is not enough for either, how 
does he propose to do both if we go to war? 
Congress and the people have a right to a 
simple and blunt answer before the vote. 

The truest thing the President said was 
this: “In the long run, however, all that 
will matter is who fired the last shot.” 

American mothers and fathers know from 
their own sons in camp, as well as from 
Official reports, that this Nation is not yet 
prepared for war. There are two alterna- 
tives. One is to continue arming the Allies 
as our “primary task,” and let American 
preparedness take second place. The other 
is to go to shooting unprepared—either by 
an honest declaration cf war or otherwise— 
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South Dakota—Land of Opportunity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 30, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. KARL E. MUNDT, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave extended me by the House, I here- 
with call attention to a radio address 
which I recently delivered over station 
WINX of this city as part of a program 
in salute to South Dakota: 

Sourn DaKotTa—Lanp oF OPPORTUNITY 


Trying to meet my assignment to de- 
scribe the agricultural and industrial op- 
portunities of South Dakota in 9 minutes 
is like endeavoring to describe the beauty 
of the rainbow with less than 3 adjectives. 
It just cannot be done. But in the 9 
minutes assigned to me as my part of this 
program in salute to South Dakota, I do 
want to call your attention to at least a few 
of the facts which makes South Dakota, 
today, America’s No. 1 land of opportunity. 

with a population of 642,961 and an area 
of 77,615 square miles, South Dakota is one 
of the few States of the Union and one of 
the few spots in the world where men and 
women can really live out their lives with- 
out being cramped into crowded cities, 
pushed around in traffic jams, or snuggled 
together in apartments, hotels, or homes so 
closely that it makes the boiling of cabbage 
in one family’s home the meal-time perfume 
for half a hundred people. South Dakota 
offers, first of all, space enough in which to 
live and roam about and it provides in the 
second place opportunity enough so that 
people can and do really enjoy life. 

Speaking of living, incidentally, the Bu- 
reau of Public Health figures show that 
South Dakota is the second most healthful 
State in the Union in which to live. Only 
in North Dakota do people live longer on 
the average than they do in South Dakota's 
healthful and sunny climate. And the only 
reason people live longer in North Dakota 
I presume is because they hang onto life’s 
thread up there with the fervent hope that 
they will live long enough so that eventually 
they may be able to move to South Dakota. 


SOUTH DAKOTA FARM LAND IS PRODUCTIVE 


And what do people live for in South 
Dakota? What are the opportunities which 
beckon to young and old alike out in that 
glorious middle-western State known far 
and wide as the Sunshine State? Well, take 
agriculture for example because, South Da- 
kota, after all, is primarily a farming State. 
While South Dakota is the thirty-seventh 
State in the Union from the standpoint of 
population, it ranks high on the scale from 
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the standpoint of agricultural production 
and almost second to none in the oppor- 
tunities it offers to make money from a 
small investment in the farming business. 

The abundance of low-priced land in South 
Dakota coupled with our low tax rates pro- 
vides opportunity for land ownership and 
profitable farming such as is unequaled 
anywhere in the United States. Only slightly 
more than 50 years old as a State, South 
Dakota already ranks fifteenth in the Nation 
in the production of cattle, eighteenth in 
the production of swine, fifteenth in corn, 
and so on down the list of agricultural prod- 
ucts such as sheep, poultry, wheat, oats, 
barley, dairy products, and other items which 
South Dakota produces to feed and clothe 
the Nation. 

As our vast Government expenditures bring 
the threat of inflation closer and closer to 
us these days, people are asking each other, 
“Where can I best invest my money in order 
to protect the savings I have accumulated?” 
Any true.son of South Dakota has a ready 
answer for that question. Money invested 
in South Dakota real estate is today just 
about the safest and soundest investment 
in the world, and while land prices have 
already started to move upward, there is 
still opportunity in South Dakota to buy 
real estate at prices low enough to afford 
speculative opportunities such as cannot be 
found in the entire field of stocks and bonds. 
No place else in all the world is there fertile 
farm land so far away from the danger areas 
of the seacoast and so completely surrounded 
by safe and stable government as the friendly 
and fertile farm land of South Dakota. 

But South Dakota, young as it is, is already 
making a place for itself in other ways beside 
farming. The fabulously rich Home-Stake 
Gold Mine is located in the Black Hills of 
Scuth Dakota. Known throughout America 
as the world’s richest hundred square miles 
of earth, this great gold mine and smaller 
mines surrounding it last year placed South 
Dakota second of all the States in the Union 
in the production of gold and many years 
South Dakota has led the country in gold pro- 
duction. South Dakota ranked eleventh in 
the production of silver last year, second in 
the production of feldspar; and third in the 
production of bentonite. -Manganese, tin, 
tungsten, coal, lumber, limestone, and gran- 
ite are a few of the other products now being 
produced commercially from the vast natural 
resources of South Dakota. 

South Dakota also has a large number of 
packing plants to process the meat raised in 
the State, a large canning factory to process 
vegetables, wholesale baking houses, a large 
cement plant, a beet-sugar refinery, granite 
quarries, and other industrial enterprises giv- 
ing employment to labor and offering oppor- 
tunities for invested capital. 

SOUTH DAKOTANS LIVE LONG AND LIKE IT 


And speaking of industries in South Dakota, 
it must not be forgotten that the tremendous 
tourist business enjoyed by the State is rap- 
idly taking on the rank of a major industry. 
My colleague, Mr. Cass, has told you much 
about the scenery and the natural beauty of 
South Dakota which attracts tourists from all 
over the world, but in this connection I want 
to mention the famous pheasant hunting 
which annually brings many thousands of 
visitors to our State. This year there is a 
50-day season, starting October 1, in much of 
the State, with a daily bag limit of 5 birds. 
The best hunting in the world for Chinese 
ringneck pheasants is that afforded the men 
and women of South Dakota and those who 
visit us each year to share in this sport of 
kings. 

Added to the fact that myriads of ducks 
and geese make their annual flight along the 
many rivers of the State and use our lakes 
and sloughs and ponds as resting places, it 
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can be seen that South Dakota is a sports- 
men’s paradise, which includes big-game 
hunting in the Black. Hills area, and treut, 
bass, and pan-fish angling in almost every 
section of the State. Yes indeed, one big 
reason why South Dakotan’ live longer than 
people in other States of the Union is the 
simple fact that there is so much to live for 
in South Dakota. 


UNDER GOD, THE PEOPLE RULE IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


But great as are the natural resources, the 
industrial opportunities, and the farming 
potentialities of South Dakota, the real secret 
of the State’s greatness is the optimistic, 
patriotic, friendly nature of its citizens, 
Good Americans, all, we have no racial or 
religious or occupational quarrels cr proh- 
lems in South Dakota. Out in the Sunshine 
State we want only to know who a man is 
and what he does—we are not concerned with 
who his great grandmother was, or how his 
grandfather earned his living, or from what 
eastern State or European country he made 
his exit to come to South Dakota. Out in 
South Dakota it’s simply a matter of “Howdy 
stranger—we're glad you've come.” Our 
State government is steadily reducing both 
expenditures and taxes; the State has a 
balanced budget and is operating in the black. 
Not long ago census figures showed that 
South Dakota had the largest per capita 
wealth in the Union, with automobiles 
enough to take the whole State riding at the 
same time, but it is the spirit of the people 
of South Dakota; more than the substance 
which they have acquired, which makes 
strangers feel at home in the State, and 
which makes old-timers feel strange in any 
other State of the Union. The State motto 
of South Dakota is, “Under God, the People 
Rule,” and our citizens join in praying that 
what is teday true of South Dakota may 
some day come to be true in all the world. 





Hawaii’s Loyalty Unquestioned 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. KING 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 30, 1941 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my own remarks in the Rrecorp 
and to include therein an exchange of let- 
ters between myself, the Department of 
State, and the Department of the In- 
terior, I wish to discuss H. R. 5879. a bill 
to amend the Nationality Act of 1940, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, for the clarifica- 
tion of the dual-citizenship status of cer- 
tain persons, and for other purposes. 
This proposed legislation, sponsored by 
the War Department, is now before the 
Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization for consideration. 

The objectives of the measure are en- 
tirely desirable. It seeks to clarify the 
status of the so-called dual citizens and 
to establish once and for all time their 
undivided allegiance to the United States 
and their renunciation of the claims of 
any foreign government, or their accept- 
ance of such claims and surrender of 
their American citizenship. The affirma- 
tion to be required of them by this bill 
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gives these so-called dual citizens an 
opportunity, never heretofore offered 
them, to declare themselves and to re- 
pudiate the claims of foreign countries 
to jurisdiction over them. 

The people of Hawaii, of whatever 
racial ancestry, who come within the 
provisions of this bill, welcome any such 
legislation that will accord them the 
privilege of affirming their undivided al- 
legiance to the United States of America. 
Such a public declaration of loyalty, be- 
fore an official of the National Govern- 
ment, will help to allay the doubt and 
suspicion which has unjustifiably been 
directed against our fellow citizens be- 
cause of a dual citizenship status which 
they do not recognize and over which 
they can exercise no control. The indi- 
vidual can, under this bill, for the first 
time formally renounce any duality of 
allegiance, clear his record before his fel- 
low Americans, and leave no room for 
doubt as to which country he desires to 
serve as a citizen. That opportunity, 
that privilege, will be embraced by every 
so-called dual citizen in Hawaii, regard- 
less of whether the bill makes such an 
affirmation of loyalty compulsory or vol- 
untary. 

Unfortunately, while the oath of alle- 
giance the pending bill seeks to require 
of all citizens over whom a foreign coun- 
try claims jurisdiction does help the in- 
dividual clear himself of the imputation 
of dual allegiance, such an oath does not 
terminate that claim. No unilateral ac- 
tion can do so. A recognition on the part 
of the foreign country concerned that 
the renunciation of allegiance severs its 
claim is necessary. 

Dual citizenship arises through a con- 
flict between the laws on nationality of 
the United States and many other coun- 
tries. Treaty agreements would need to 
be entered into, whereby such countries 
would accept our laws as determining the 
status of its former nationals or their 
American-born children, and surrender 
their claims to those whom the United 
States has admitted to citizenship. 


The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service estimates there are approximately 
25,000,000 native-born Americans of for- 
eign parentage. An indeterminate num- 
ber of them are technically dual citizens, 
according to the laws of the countries 
from which their parents came. Most of 
them do not even know of their dual citi- 
zenship status and would indignantly 
deny any allegiance to any other coun- 
try but the United States. 

Too often dual allegiance is confused 
with dual citizenship. The latter status 
is not recognized by the United States 
and has no meaning to the individual un- 
less he places himself within the control 
of the foreign country which claims him 
as its national. The former is a matter 
of the spirit, expressed by the character 
and behavior of the individual. When 
such behavior exceeds the liberties shared 
by all citizens the individual can be called 
to account and suitably punished. No 
blanket indictment of any group of dual 
citizens is justified, nor does the charac- 
ter and behavior of any number of our 
dual citizens warrant the assumption that 
this unwanted duality of nationality car- 
ries with it any taint of dual allegiance 
or any lack of loyalty to the United States. 


indeed, is equally true of many of its alien 

residents who would gladly become citi- 

zens of the United States if they were not 
ineligible to naturalization. 

In the willing acceptance of military 
service, and in all the other obligations of 
citizenship, the people of Hawaii have 
established an enviable record. There 
may be—there probably are—some anti- 
American individuals and activities. If 
so, they are few in number, of little im- 
portance, and completely under the con- 
trol and close supervision of the agents 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and of our military and naval intelligence 
services. 

I have just returned from a brief visit 
home, and have verified what I was al- 
ready assured of, and that is that the 
people of Hawaii are single-minded in 
their devotion to the national cause, with 
no thought other than to acquit them- 
selves well as citizens of the great Nation 
of which they are proud to be a part, and 
prepared to meet any challenge of the 
future as Americans. 

Many of our citizens, through no choice 
of their own, are dual citizens, native- 
born children of foreign parentage. This 
status applies to several racial groups, 
but the largest, and the one that has been 
too frequently held up to suspicion, com- 
prises those of Japanese ancestry. No 
more to this group than to any other does 
the imputation of disloyalty apply. Over 
a year ago the citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry, through a petition signed by over 
30,000 persons, and supported by every 
important official, Federal and Terri- 
torial, and by nearly every veteran and 
civic organization, requested the help of 
the United States Government in ridding 
themselves of their dual citizenship. I 
append the correspondence through 
which this petition was submitted to the 
Secretary of State, to whom it was ad- 
dressed. This mass appeal for assistance 
is the true expression of the allegiance 
and loyalty of these citizens and of their 
repudiation of any other allegiance than 
that to the United States. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HovsE of REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1941. 
Hon. CorpEL. HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: A petition addressed 
to you and signed by over 30,000 residents of 
Hawaii has been sent to me with the request 
that I deliver it to you in person. 

The signers of this petition are American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry. So far as they 
are concerned they recognize no other na- 
tionality and own sole and undivided alle- 
giance to the United States. 

Because of the conflict in the law on Na- 
tionality they are claimed as nationals by 
Japan. The only method by which they may 
divest themselves of this so-called dual citi- 
zenship status is by a petition addressed to 
the Japanese Government through official 
Japanese channels. 

The onus of dual citizenship has been un- 
justifiably raised against these Americans, 
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t. 

I hope you will grant me an appointment 
for the delivery of the petition of my con- 
stituents, as this is a vital subject to the 
many individuals concerned; and important 
to the welfare of the Territory of Hawaii. 

Pe Pere ee I am, 


Sincerely, 
S. W. Kina. 
Tue Secretary or Stare, 
Washington, February 1, 1941. 
Hon. SaMvuEL W. Kino, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. Kinc: I have received your 


_ letter of January 27 regarding the petition 


you have received from some 30,000 residents 
of Hawaii who desire the United States to 
provide a procedure completely within the 
control of this Government for the divest- 
ing of any citizenship claim by’ Japan upon 
American citizens of Japanese descent by 
reason of dual-nationality status. 

As you know, I am always desirous of co- 
operating with you in every feasible way, but 
during this critical period I am obliged to 
be out of my office frequently and to attend 
many conferences relating to emergency 
matters, so that I find it etremely difficult 
to adhere to any fixed schedule. In these 
circumstances I have taken the liberty of ar- 
ranging for the Honorable Breckinridge 
Long, Assistant Secretary of State, to act for 
me in receiving the petition, if this is agree- 
able to you. I need not tell you that my as- 
sociates and I will be glad to give the peti- 
tion our careful consideration and attention. 

I may add that this Government recognizes 
the right of an American citizen who is re- 
siding abroad in a country whose nationality 
he also possesses to divest himself of his 
American nationality. Moreover, this de- 
partment has long favored recognition by all 
countries of a right of voluntary expatria- 
tion in cases of persons of dual nationality 
who have abandoned their domicile in the 
countries whose nationality they desire to 
renounce. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorDELL Hutt, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or ATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 12, 1941. 
Hon, BRECKINRIDGE LONG, 
Assistant Secretary of State, 
State Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In acknowledging Secretary Hull’s 
letter of February 1, in which he suggests 
that I arrange with you for the delivery of 
a petition from certain residents of Hawaii, 
may I reiterate and confirm the request I 
made orally on the occasion of our recent 
interview that the Secretary afford me an 
opportunity to present this petition to him 
in person. 

The petition expresses the sentiments of 
@ large number of my constituents, all of 
whom are American citizens, and is to them 
a matter of considerable importance. They 
would be deeply gratified if Secretary Hull 
would receive this petition himself. 

I hope that the occasion may be given 
some publicity as an indication of the loyalty 
of this particular group of citizens, whose 
allegiance to the United States is so fre- 
quently questioned. I believe such publicity 
would be beneficial both here on the main- 
land and in Hawaii. 

The general public are naturally interested 
in Hawaii, especially at this time. The ex- 
pressed desire of the petitioners to clarify 
their American citizenship and to rid them- 
selves Of any dual citizenship status, which 
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8. W. Kina. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., March 13, 1941. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILDER KING, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Kinc: The Department has 
carefully considered the matter which you 
have presented to us and which concerns the 
desire of of Japanese origin in Hawaii 
to have additional facilities for declaring their 
allegiance to the United States. 

The Department has very sympahetically 
received the information of their desire and 
has carefully considered the entire proposal. 
However, the administration of the Hawaiian 
Islands is in the hands of the Department of 
the Interior so that it seems that Depart- 
ment would be the proper place for you to 
lodge this request. Under those circum- 
stances it seems advisable that you present 
the petition to the Secretary of the Interior. 

If any additional legislation is needed on 
the subject, the Department considers that 
you as the Delegate from the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are in a position to discuss this matter 
with your colleagues in the Congress. 

I am, my dear Mr. Kina, 

Sincerely yours, 
BRECKINRIDGE LONG, 
Assistant Secretary. 


MarcH 22, 1941. 
Hon. Haroun L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: A petition addressed 
to the Honorable Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, signed by over 30,000 residents of 
Hawaii, has been sent to me with the re- 
quest that I deliver it to Secretary Hull. 
I have asked for an appointment in which 
to present this petition, but in the resulting 
correspondence and conference the Depart- 
ment of State finally decided that the mat- 
ter was one which came under the cognizance 
of the Department of the Interior, and sug- 
gested that I deliver the petition to you as 
the executive officer having general iurisdic- 
tion over the affairs of the Territory of 
Hawaii. I attach herewith a copy of Assistant 
Secretary Breckinridge Long’s letter of March 
13, which explains the attitude of the State 
Department. 

The signers of the petition are American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry. So far as 
they are concerned they owe sole and un- 
divided allegiance to the United States. and 
recognize no other nationality. Because of 
the conflict in the laws on nationality they 
are claimed as nationals by Japan. The 
only method by which they may divest them- 
Selves of this so-called dual-citizenship 
status is by application to the Japanese 
Government through official Japanese chan- 
nels. They ask the Government of the 
United States, through appropriate channels, 
to provide a more simple procedure for ex- 


patriation from any vestige of Japanese na- 
tionality. I attach herewith a copy of the 
petition for your information. 

The matter is one of vital importance to 
the petitioners, and has had the whole- 
hearted backing of the Hawaiian community. 
It would be a great disappointment to the 
signers and to those who have supported 
their patriotic appeal if it were not received, 
in the spirit in which it is tendered, by some 
responsible official of the United States Gov- 
ernment. I am, therefore, asking you to 
permit me to deliver this petition to you 
for such consideration as you may desire 
to give it, and perhaps for transmittal to 
the of State if in your judgment 
it also involves the jurisdiction of his De- 
partment. 

With highest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL WILDER KING. 


STATEMENT BY SAMUEL W. KING, DELEGATE IN 
CONGRESS FROM HAWAII, TO ACCOMPANY PETI- 
TION FROM GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIZENS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY RESIDENT IN HAWAII, AD- 
DRESSED TO SECRETARY OF STATE HULL, AND 
PRESENTED TO SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
ICKES 


Mr. Secretary: I present herewith a peti- 
tion signed by some 30,000 American citizens 
of Japanese ancestry, residing in Hawaii, all 
of whom are 16 years of age or over. It is 
supported by letters from many prominent 
citizens of Hawaii, including the Honorabie 
Joseph B. Poindexter, Governor of Hawail; 
Lt. Gen. Charles D. Herron. United States 
Army, commanding Hawaiian department; 
Rear Admiral Claude C. Bloch, United States 
Navy, commandant fourteenth naval district; 
Maj. Gen. Briant H. Wells, United States of 
America, retired; Dr. David L. Crawford, pres- 
ident of the University of Hawaii; Mr. Oren 
E. Long, superintendent, department of pub- 
lic instruction, and others. 

The signatures to this petition were ob- 
tained as the result of a canvass of the en- 
tire territory under the auspices of the Ha- 
waiian Japanese Civic Association with the 
collaboration of many other civic and patri- 
otic organizations. It expresses the senti- 
ments of a great majority of the American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry whom Japan 
claims as nationals of that country. In other 
words, these Americans are dual citizens be- 
cause of the conflict in the laws of nationality 
between the United States and Japan. The 
petitioners assert their sole ailegiance to the 
United States and request help in ridding 
themselves of their so-called dual citizenship 
status. 

The Government of Japan has provided a 
procedure of expatriation which requires those 
over whom Japan claims jurisdiction to file 
an application through official Japanese 
channels addressed to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The petitioners feel that as Americans 
it should not be necessary for them to apply 
to a foreign government to clarify their status. 
They ask that the procedure of expatriation 
be simplified. 

Perhaps an affirmation of sole allegiance 
to the United States and a renunciation of 
any allegiance to Japan before an American 
court of competent jurisdiction could be 
substituted for the present method of ex- 
patriation and by arrangement with the 
government of Japan be accepted by that 
government. Such a program would accord 
with the stand of the Department of State 
which favors recognition by all nations of 
the right of voluntary expatriation in cases 
of persons of dual nationality. 

Unfortunately duai citizenship has in the 
case of these petitioners been confused with 
dual allegiance. Their loyalty has been un- 
justly questioned. Their delay in following 
out the procedure of expatriation laid down 
by Japan has been interpreted as an expres- 
sion of their desire to retain a dual citizen- 
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ship status. The matter is of vital im- 

to these American citizens and 
warrants the serious consideration and sym- 
pathetic interest of the National Govern- 
ment. 

During the present period of international 
stress and the beginning of a war hysteria 
these American citizens of Japanese ancestry 
have been the subject of criticism and sus- 
picion. Articles have been published and 
statements have been made which have cast 
a@ doubt on their loyalty to the United 
States. I feel that the sentiments which in- 
spired this petition should allay such appre- 
hensions and reassure the citizens of the 
mainland that in Hawaii our citizens of 
Japanese ancestry are dual citizens “hrough 
no choice of their own, are completely loyal 
to the land of their birth and are desirous 
only of acquitting themselves as good Amer- 
icans. 

Novemser 20, 1940. 
Hon. CorpELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY: We, the undersigned, 
are American citizens of Japanese ancestry, 
born under the United States fiag. By vir- 
tue of our birth on American soil we are 
American citizens, according to the laws of 
these United States. At the same time, ac- 
cording to the citizenship laws of Japan, we 
were born Japanese citizens because our par- 
ents were subjects of Japan. We were thus 
born with a dual citizenship status, owing to 
the operation of two types of citizenship laws. 

We have grown up as Americans in mind 
and spirit, with loyal devotion in our hearts 
to this land of our birth. Many of us, in- 
deed, were unaware that we were claimed as 
citizens by another government, being in this 
respect like other Americans who, quite un- 
known to many of them, are likewise claimed 
by the nation of their foreign-born parents. 

By action of the Government of Japan in 
1924, a procedure of expatriation from Japa- 
nese citizenship has been provided, and a sub- 
stantial number have been duly expatriated. 
We wish to call to your attention, however, 
that the expatriation procedure is compli- 
cated and cumbersome, entailing involved 
correspondence and long waiting. In many 
individual cases the technical difficulties are 
appalling, and in numerous instances more 
than a year elapses before the action is at 
long last completed. Some of the older mem- 
bers of our group have found it well-nigh 
impossible to secure the witnesses required 
for the issuance or validation of birth cer- 
tificates, without which expatriation appli- 
cations cannot be filed, so that no matter how 
much they desire to be expatriated from the 
Japanese nationality they cannot realize their 
wish. Many have been deterred from tak- 
ing the necessary steps for expatriation be- 
cause of the cumbersomeness and sheer dif- 
ficulty of the procedure, or because they are 
unwilling to recognize a claim upon them by 
any government other than that of the 
United States. 

As a result, an appreciable number of 
Americans of Japanese ancestry are still left 
in the undesirable status of dual citizens. 
This is a situation of personal distress and 
inconvenience, to the individual concerned, 
resulting in tension and misunderstanding 
and bringing upon the heads of us Ameri- 
cans of Japanese ancestry much undeserv- 
ing and unwarranted suspicion on the part 
of some of our fellow citizens. 

We realize just as clearly as any of our fel- 
low Americans that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the Nation be united in loyal 
thought and action, particularly in times of 
emergency or crisis; and we regard ourselves 
as the equal of any of our fellow Americans 
in the sincerity and intensity of our allegiance 
to this land of our birth and the Stars and 
Stripes that symbolize our great nation. 

Therefore, we respectfully address this pe- 
tition to you, requesting that you exercise 
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your good offices to the end that an arrange- 
ment be reached with the Government of 
Japan which will provide a more simple pro- 
cedure of expatriation from the Japanese 
nationality. 
Respectfully yours, 
(Petition signed by over 30,000 individuals.) 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, April 29, 1941. 
The honorable the Secretary or STATE. 

Sir: I have received through Hon. Samuel 
W. King, delegate from Hawaii, the enclosed 
communications from the Governor of Ha- 
waii and other officials and prominent citi- 
zens of the Territory, with a petition signed 
by over 30,000 American-born citizens of 
Japanese ancestry, now residing in Hawaii. 
This petition sets forth that under the laws 
of Japan these persons are also citizens of 
that nation, and seeks to secure the good 
offices of your Department to the end that 
an arrangement may be made with the Gov- 
ernment of Japan for simplifying the present 
difficult procedure required of the petitioners 
in securing expatriation from their Japanese 
citizenship. 

It is understood that your Department 
has heretofore considered the acceptance of 
this petition directly from Delegate King, of 
Hawaii, but that in view of the adminis- 
trative control of Hawaiian affairs exercised 
by this Department, it was believed desirable 
to have the petition submitted through this 
Department. The petition and the accom- 
panying documents have now been consid- 
ered carefully, and it is my opinion that a 
final study of the questions presented therein 
is properly within the jurisdiction of your 
Department. 

The petition is accordingly transmitted for 
such attention as may be deemed practicable 
in the circumstances. 

Very truly yours, 
E. K. Burtew, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 8, 1941. 
The Honorable Harotp L. IcKgs, 
Secretary of the Intertor. 

My Dear Mr. Sm ETARY: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your Department’s letter of 
April 29, 1941, accompanied by two bound 
volumes consisting of certain letters and of 
petition with signatures received by the De- 
partment of the Interior from the Delegate 
from Hawaii, all having to do with the sim- 
plifying of the procedure said to be required 
of American citizens of Japanese descent in 
obtaining expatriation from their Japanese 
nationality. 

The questions raised by the petition and 
by the letters accompanying the petition will 
receive the careful study and consideration 
of the Department of State. Your courtesy 
in forwarding them is appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
CorRDELL HULL. 


The World’s Toughest Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I include an editorial from the 
Boston Post of October 26: 


[From the Boston Post of October 26, 1941] 
THE WORLD’S TOUGHEST JOB 


All the effort and thinking that the great 
men of history—Napoleon, Charlemagne, and 
the rest—have put into their jobs can ap- 
parently be matched by a contemporary 
American 


He is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

No matter whether we agree with him or 
not—and, incidentally, that is one of the 
things that makes a tough job tougher—not 
one of us can help but sympathize with and 
admire the great man in the White House, 
who is steering so kindly and resolutely the 
course that he believes best for America and 
the world. 

For example, he is now facing a storm from 
all four points of the compass. Anyone in 
Washington will tell you that every other day 
his closest supporters heap coals of criticism 
on his head. 

There is a strong group which has publicly 
supported and encouraged his resolute stand 


against Germany. They are the most vocifer- 


ous and wily gang that ever belabored an 
administration. Most of them fought the 
Roosevelt policies tooth and nail for 8 years. 
They used every method known to man to 
annoy, obstruct, and harry the President. 

They are the group which range all the 
way from the Roosevelt haters to the group 
which put party above country. 

Representing the effete upper classes, they 
are thoroughly British and Tory in their feel- 
ings, and most of them consider Roosevelt a 
traitor to his class because of his Democratic 
label and his feeling for the ignored and 
underprivileged in this country. 

They are the group who chortled for years 
over the disgusting “Roosevelt stories.” 

They, of course, want to go to war immedi- 
ately. If you think that the very strong 
Roosevelt anti-Hitler policy has pleased them, 
you are mistaken. It is altogethe> too slow. 
They take into consideration nothing of 
reason and nothing of tactics or strategy. 
They do not care if the Navy is ready, or if 
the Army is ready, or if we have vessels 
enough. They only care for one thing—to 
place the whole Nation at the disposal of the 
British, flag or no flag, and independence or 
no independence. The lives of American boys 
and the future of America mean nothing to 
them. 

Mr. Roosevelt knows them and has pro- 
ceeded on his own course despite the most 
outrageous heckling ever given a President. 

They are literally crawling in through the 
windows, whispering “war, war, war,” like 
prophets of doom, the most insistent group of 
ghouls that ever tried to rule a free Nation 
and to debase a President. 

They are using friencs of the Roosevelts, 
importuning members of his family, and are 
using churchmen as tools. While they pub- 
licly say they support the President’s foreign 
policy, in private they are raging against his 
adoption of his own careful course. 

On the other hand there is another power- 
ful group which opposes any entry into a 
foreign war. This group is large and has 
behind it the vast mass of the public. It 
wants a declaration of peace. It cannot see 
the Roosevelt strategy of initiative as a 
warning to aggressors to change their paths. 
The abuse by this group is just as active as 
that of the pro-war group. Neither group 
takes into consideration the terrific task of 
the President. They can only see their own 
side and their own desires. 

There is a crowd which wants war right 
away on Japan, and another group which 
wants us to pull out of the Pacific as fast 
as wecan. At this very moment in Washing- 
ton there is a group, nominally strong in 
support of the President, which is calling 
him an appeaser because of his Pacific policy. 

There is a business-industrial group which 
is complaining that the trouble with defense 
is that the President’s desk is piled high with 
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many of us have with him on 
many policies for years, what would happen 
if we had someone else in that job. 

Most men would have been broken on the 
wheel of bitterness and disillusion long ago. 
Others would have gone the way of all flesh 
through sheer exhaustion. Others would 
have succumbed mentally to the horrible in- 


quisition of the pressure groups, which 
should be renamed “torture groups.” 

Yet this man Roosevelt apparently is keep- 
ing as fit and as clear-eyed as ever. He 
has not lost his sense of evaluation or bal- 
ance. He is not yet wholly in this war, al- 
though he is being called a warmonger. He 
is not kowtowing.to the Axis either. He 
has not encouraged extremists of either 
stripe. 

Like a great captain on the bridge of a 
mighty liner, he is looking far ahead into 
the distance and he is steering the course 
alone and unafraid. 

We have to accord such a man the highest 
admiration, whether we agree with his ideas 
or not. And he may rest assured that when 
a final, irrevocable decision is reached, the 
a and brawn of the country will be with 


One Nation Indivisible 
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PRIZE-WINNING ESSAY BY MISS LOUISE 
CATHERINE RIGGS 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, it was my happy privilege re- 
cently to participate in exercises held at 
the Roosevelt High School under the aus- 
pices of the Department of the District of 
Columbia, Ladies Auxiliary to the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, in connection with 
their Nation-wide essay contest. Miss 
Louise Catherine Riggs, age 18, student 
at the National Cathedral School for 
Girls, was awarded the third prize of $250 
and a gold medal in competition with 
patriotic essays entered in the contest by 
150,000 American high-school students 
throughout the Nation. She had previ- 
ously won first prize in the District of 
Columbia. The subject of her essay was 
One Nation Indivisible, which is of such 
timely interest and so strikingly empha- 
sizes the importance and value of na- 
tional unity that I have obtained unani- 
mous consent to place it in the Rrecorp. 

The essay referred to reads as follows: 

ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 


These times are a challenge to America ta 
cast aside her schisms and prejudices and 
face the grim conditions of our age with 
realism and courage. To meet this challenge 
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she must be prepared to stand before the 
world as one nation indivisible. 
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differences that we can be one indivisible 
whole. Yet this idealistic hope is our only 
hope today. America must act swiftly and 


yasa B 
unity can give her the strength to maintain 
and way of life. 


composed of? There are States where palm 
trees curve gracefully in the sunshine and 
others where snow-capped mountains trace a 
zig-zag horizon across the sky. There are 
silent forests and plains where yellow wheat 
ripples in waves. ‘There are cities where 
synagogues rise beside Gothic churches and 
where the sidewalks hum with the tread of 
a thousand footsteps, all keeping time in the 
march of democracy. Above all, there are 
the people. 

It is difficult to define thé typical American. 
One finds him sawing lumber in the far 
West or sitting behind a desk in a city office. 
Americans ply all trades and profess all 
faiths. They may be descendants of the 
Pilgrims or they may be newly arrived refu- 
gees from war-torn Europe. The sum of 
their efforts, however, will result in triumph 
if they dedicate themselves to the purpose 
of making America strong and indivisible. 

We in this country must choose ‘he unity 
we desire. Do we want the ruthless unity of 
totalitarianism? There is no denying the 
speed and decisiveness with which it can act, 
but in the final anal,.is it is a unity froin 
without, a unity enforced by a brutal task- 
master and imposed upon a people. Must we 
Americans resort to that uniformity that casts 
all men into one ironclad mold? Then we 
shall live and die in one pattern and gird 
ourselves for the same mechanical purpose. 
In such an America there would »e no differ- 
ences in politics, no artisans with pride in 
their crafts, no statesmen to offer leadership. 
The poet and the artist would perish, the 
lights of Christianity burn secretly or not at 
ail. The music in the hearts of Americans 
would be still. 

Such an organization would have the weak- 
nesses of all machines. Without the inspira- 
tion of a people’s will, it would rust-.and de- 
cay. A truly indivisible America will not be 
united by force from without but by the 
spirit of the people from within. We have 
much to draw us together in this country. 
First, there is our inborn love of the land. 
It shows itself in the tenacity with which a 
farmer clings to his precious acres, in the 
affection of a city dweller for his particular 
street. But it is a growing thing, and it 
reaches its great cresendo in the love of every 
American for the whole Nation, in the pride 
every American feels in suveying his Nation’s 
record of achievement. 

This record of achievement is not long or 
entirely brilliant, for it tells of division, civil 
strife, and periods of depression and panic. 
But there are passages that shine with the 
inspiration of those who won our freedom 
and resolved that this land should forever be 
a stronghold for the ideals of liberty. 

It is these ideals of liberty, above all, that 
should unite Americans. But liberty, un- 
fortunately, cannot be won once and kept 
forever. It is a dynamic quality that must 
be achieved by each successive generation. 
It is not the abandonment of government, 
but the recognition of man’s power to gov- 
ern himself. To govern ourselves we must 
have more than our civil liberties. Our 
equality must be an equality of opportunity 
and privilege, and not an imposed uniform- 
ity. Our independence must be coupled with 
a sence of our responsibility unto each other, 
We must learn to cooperate and work to- 
gether. A free society is one that, not com- 
pelled by force, can maintain its unity. Such 


a@ society is the hope of America for only 
with it can she be indivisible. 

And perhaps here lies the hope for the 
world, that some day men will realize that 
the great things of life don’t develop from 
isolated efforts but in the working together 
of all men. Mankind is divided by traditions, 
sectional loyalties, race, and creed. If we 
could but find the one ideal we all share, 
the one faith to inspire the world, broad 
avenues would open to human development 
and happiness. The prejudices and emotions 
that divide us bring negative results. If we 
cling to them too tenaciously, civilization will 
find itself at an impasse. But cooperation 
and comradeship and the love that comes 
with sharing an ideal are positive factors in 
the universe. 

Let us cultivate these ideals here in Amer- 
ica. The night over the world is not yet too 
dark for the lamps of freedom and democracy 
to penetrate the shadows. Perhaps we can 
foster the germ of the brotherhood of man 
here in this land if we muster all our strength 
and faith and stand before the world for all 
time as one nation indivisible. 





The Cloakroom 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Army is buying enough clothes for 
10,000,000 men. 

When we crush Hitler it will be in the 
Iceland way—American soldiers with 
English generals. 

Franklin referred to Hitler 20 times 
Monday night, but not once to T. R. on 
his birthday. 

Seeing the greater need of protection 
from foreign elements, we have decided 
to be an “insulationist.” 

If Germany should conquer Europe 
there is abundant evidence displayed now 
that she would have her hands full for 
years to come. 

An all-metal drive in Washington 
would yield tons of brass hats, iron pants, 
dumbbells, screw balls, wire pullers, and 
tin horns. 

Naturally, church people would be more 
difficult to sell a foreign war to than some 
others; but nothing is hopeless to in- 
domitable leaders. 

Raymond Clapper, who followed the 
President’s broadcast on Navy Day, once 
registered with the State Department as 
an agent of the British Government. 

The startling Hitler map and document 
remind me of the two U-boats reported 
hovering off our shores by the Chief over 
a year ago. No one else ever saw them. 

Why talk about freedom of the seas? 
Just let an American boat carrying Red 
Cross food to starving Belgians try to 
run the British blockade and see what 
happens. 

After the war when we have won, peo- 
ple everywhere are promised everything 
in the speech Monday. This means we 
will take over India and Africa under 
our New Deal and our world leadership. 
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The Federal Reserve has curtailed in- 
stallment buying. If we would put war 
on a cash basis there would be no war. 
It would be better than a Ludlow resolu- 
tion. It is profit and interest that pro- 
mote war, besides ambition. 

The boys from Illinois and 11 other 
States, who share “the honored dead,” 
would not be dead if the Kearny had not 
been convoying. The President had pre- 
viously said convoying meant shooting 
and shooting meant war. So who shot 
first? 





The Futility and Danger of Arming Our 
Merchant Marine, Which Led Us lato 
a Weltering Sea of Human Blood in 
1917, Is an Experieuce Which Should 
Teach Us and the President a Whole- 


some Lesson 
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OPEN LETTER FROM ANGELO SCOTT, 
EDITOR OF THE IOLA (KANS.) DAILY 
REGISTER, AND REPLY 





Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an open ietter ad- 
dressed to me by Angelo Scott, editor of 
the Iola Daily Register, in which he in- 
quires why I, with three other Members 
of the Kansas delegation in the House, 
voted for aid to Britain and then voted 
against arming merchant ships to guar- 
antee the delivery of this aid to Britain. 
I endeavored in my reply, which I add 
following a copy of his open letter, to 
justify our vote, which might have been 
simply because it would be practically 2 
declaration of war as well as a cause of 
war, as arming of our merchant ships by 
President Wilson was in 1917. Said arm- 
ing of such ships by order of President 
Wilson was followed in 23 days after that 
order with a declaration of war which 
followed the wholesale sinking of such 
ships during which time not a submarine 
was sunk by any such armed merchant 
vessel. I tried in my reply to prove the 
futility as well as the danger to our peace 
of such a policy. 

The letters follow: 

OPEN LETTER TO MR. GUYER 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN GUYER: I understand 
that all Kansas Representatives except Mr. 
LAMBERTSON voted in favor of the recent addi- 
tional appropriation for lease-lend aid to 
Britain. I understand, however, that the 
same men with one exception, voted against 
the Neutrality Act revision which would per- 
mit the arming of merchant ships. 

To me it seems inconsistent to vote for the 
Lease-Lend Act or to vote for an additional 
lease-lend appropriation—then vote against 
such bills as the proposed Neutrality Act 
revision. 
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I can see no logical separation between our 
obligation to manufacture goods for Eng- 
land and our obligation to see that England 
gets them after they are manufactured. If 
@ man votes to appropriate the money neces- 
sary for their manufacture, it seems illogical 
to me that he should not also vote for the 
measures necessary to guarantee their deliv- 


The facts are that guns such as can be 
used on merchant vessels are no adequate 
none 


ery. 

Obviously you look at it differently. Your 
voting record must be consistent in your own 
eyes. You must have some clear-cut theory 
of our country’s obligation in the present 
international crisis which you use for a guide 
post in deciding which measures to vote for 
and which to vote against. 

In all sincerity, I should like to know what 
that guide post is. Maybe it is a better 
one than I am using. Under any circum- 
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stance, before criticizing your vote on any 
measure I should at least like to know the 
fundamental theory and policy behind that 
vote so that I can give a fair presentation 
of your attitude before taking exception to 
it. 

I think the readers of this paper would also 
like to see such a statement from you. If you 
care to send it to me, I shall be very glad 
to publish it in full. 

Sincerely, 
ANGELO ScorTrT. 


HovuseE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
October 28, 1941. 
Mr. ANGELO C. Scort, 
The Iola Register, Iola, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Scotr: Permit me to thank you 
for your open letter, which will afford me an 
opportunity to inform the people why I, with 
three other Members of the Kansas delegation 
in the House, voted against arming our mer- 
chant ships, involved in the repeal of section 
6 of the Neutrality Act of 1935. President 
Roosevelt said when he signed this law that: 
“This is a good law. It is such a law as will 
keep us out of other people’s wars.” Good 
authority for its retention, but there are bet- 
ter ones. 

You suggest that I may look at this mat- 
ter differently. You are on the sidelines. I 
have a registered vow, as sacred as my Oath to 
support the Constitution, to endeavor with 
all my power to keep this country out of 
war. So had the President, only he progres- 
sively made his vow stronger as he approached 
the election. I insisted he would get us in war 
just as Wilson did. I prayed I would be mis- 
taken, but I was not. He has taken the same 
old route of duplicity that followed “Wilson 
kept you out of war.” 

You ask why we voted for aid to Britain 
but failed to vote for measures to guarantee 
the delivery of this aid to Britain. It is not 
asking too much of the British to pick up this 
aid, since they seem to be doing nothing else 
just now. We voted this aid as a measure 
“short of war.” Under international law an 
armed merchantman is a war vessel. Every 
merchant vessel we arm will be subject to 
attack without warning, as well as those 
which are not being armed, for it would be 
over a year before we could man and arm all 
of the 1,200 and the ever-increasing new ones, 
thus exposing all crews to death, armed or 
not. 

On March 14, 1917, President Wilson or- 
dered merchant vessels to be armed. On 
March 19, 1917, Secretary Lansing wrote to 
President Wilson: “It will not be many days, 
if past experience indicates the future, be- 
fore an engagement will take place between 
one of our guarded steamships and a sub- 
marine. Whether that event will cause Ger- 
many to declare war or will cause us to rece 
ognize a state of war I do not know, but I 
do not think we can successfully maintain 
the fiction that peace exists.” 

Lansing was right. Eighteen days later, 
April 6, 1917, we declared war. This admin- 
istration seems to be endeavoring to have 
that history repeat itself. 


craft designed and operated for fighting pur- 
poses alone.” 

Arming merchant ships does not protect 
them but invites attacks and incidents 
which precipitate war as Secretary Lansing 
pointed out to President Wilson in 1917. 
Besides we have neither.the guns nor the 
trained personnel to operate them without 
stripping the Navy. Secretary Knox said in 
the New York Times on September 18, 1941: 
“One thing that affects this situation is the 
lack of guns to arm them.” Col. Frederick 
Palmer said in the Washington Star, Oc- 
tober 13, 1941, “It seems utterly essential 
that the Navy should not part with trained 
gun crews for merchant ships or with the 
latest antiaircraft guns to untrained crews 
of merchant ships. Our Navy has no 
trained gunners to spare.” 

In the foregoing I have proved with the 
most unimpeachable evidence: First, that 
arming merchant vessels does not adequate- 
ly protect them. Second, that arming of 
merchant ships by Woodrow Wilson on 
March 14, 1917, was the immediate cause of 
the declaration of war 18 days later, April 
6, 1917. Third, that we neither have the 
guns nor the men to arm and operate them 
without stripping the Navy. 

It is well to understand that these mer- 
chant vessels are privately owned and oper- 
ated for the benefit of the owners who seek 
what President Roosevelt called “fool’s gold.” 
Our Government is to pay for arming these 
ships and furnish the crews. The seamen, 
cargo, and ships are insured which is not 
true of the crews from the Navy. So to 
vote for this amendment to the Neutrality 
Act would be to expose our boys to almost 
certain death where there was no chance to 
adequately . defend themselves, and our 
country to certain war, which was precisely 
what this administration invites, just as 
its Democratic predecessor did under Wilson 
in 1917. I made a solemn promise to my 
country and my constituency, just as did 
President Roosevelt, to prevent our boys 
from being sent to their death on foreign 
soil. I find myself unable to repudiate 
every promise I ever made, like the Presi- 
dent, so I voted after election as I pledged 
before election. 

Such arming of merchantmen is futile as 
a protection and creates a needless hazard 
without compensating advantage. If we are 
going to protect this shipping we have a Navy 
quaiified to do that. Why crawfish and side- 
step with subterfuge and duplicity? At any 
rate our men would have adequate protection 
and a fighting chance. They could defend 
themselves. In voting as I did I had no par- 
tisan feeling though I am sure many on the 
Democratic side voted in favor of it for the 


First. It would avoid what Secretary Knox 
calied “palpable subterfuge” as in registering 
under the flag of Panama. 

Second. It would provide immediate trans- 
portation for aid to Britain. 


Fourth. It would be in harmony with our 
avowed policy without the risks involved in 
our ships as under the order of Presi- 

dent Wilson in 1917. 

Fifth. It would be literally lend-leasing 
these ships to England which could be re- 
turned on demand. 

You asked why we voted for aid to Britain 
and then voted against the arming of mer- 
chantren. A simple and brief answer would 
be as follows: 

First: To avoid taking another step to- 
ward war. Practically a declaration of war. 

Second: To protest against piecemeal re- 
peal of our neutrality laws instead of honestly 
and frankly repealing them altogether. 

Third: To avoid a futile, snail-like, and 
dangerous method of delivery of aid, which 
could be accomplished by straightforward, 
legal action under the Lend-Lease Act, mak- 
ing available to England our ships, which 
they could arm or not as they wish, as we did 
with Panama. 

In Editorial Correspondence, Theodore Al- 
ford, Washington correspondent of the Kan- 
sas City Star, in my opinion one of the ablest 
interpreters of conditions and situations at 
the Capital, said in the Star on Ociober 22, 
1941: “Who can have any doubt now that the 
United States isin the war? It may be called 
a shooting war or an undeclared war, lacking 
the formality of a declaration of war by Con- 
gress.” This opinion followed immediately 
upon the passage of the ship-arming bill. 
It was virtually a declaration uf war. 

In the campaign last year I made the fol- 
lowing pledges to the le On war policy 
and I must observe them. If public officials 
do not respect their pledges and parties their 
platforms, how can they expect the respect 
and confidence of the, people? 

Invulnerable national defense for this 
hemisphere, with the best planes on earth 
to fill our sky. 

Aid to allies within neutrality limits and 
so as not to weaken our own defense. 

No part in other nations’ wars. 

No entangling alliances to drag us into war. 

No sending of American boys to die on 
alien soil. 


I have conscientiously endeavored to keep 
these pledges and expect to continue to keep 
them, modified, of course, by the progress of 
events and the exigencies of the times. 

We have voted for aid to Britain and for 
the authorization of over sixty billions for 
defense; and when President Roosevelt finally 
drags us into war, as did Wilson, I will go the 
limit to support and prosecute that war. I 
do insist, though perhaps vainly, that Con- 
gress be permitted the constitutional pre- 
rogative, which it alone possesses, to declare 
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t, as Commodore Decatur so laconi- 
declared, “My country. May she ever 
right—but right or wrong, my country.” 
For much valuable data I am indebted to 
debates in the House on arming merchant 
ips and the admirable report of the mi- 
ity of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Thanking you for this ity to set 
reasons for my vote against arming 
merchantmen, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
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U. 8. Guyver. 
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REPORT OF HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH, 
OF WISCONSIN, CHAIRMAN OF THE NA- 
TIONAL CHILD-WELFARE COMMITTEE, 
TO THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 





Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the report of 
the chairman of the national child- 
welfare committee to the twenty-third 
annual national convention of the 
American Legion, held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., from September 15 to 18, 1941. 
This report contains the individual re- 
ports of the child-welfare chairmen of 
each State and I am sure will be of in- 
terest. to every Member of the House. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The attention of the Nation is focused upon 
national defense in the present emergency. 
There is danger, however, that we may think 
in terms of material things at the expense 
of the children of our Nation. Thus it ap- 
pears essential that child-welfare workers 
and citizens generally should be conscious of 
the necessity of keeping this important mat- 
ter to the fore. Any sound program of na- 
tional defense must have in it consideration 
for the general welfare of our children. Some 
day these very children will man our defenses, 
so let us insure that they will be in capable 
hands by providing for their welfare and 
needs now. Make no mistake, our children are 
the greatest asset to our national security. 

During this year it has been difficult in all 
the communities and States to hold even the 
attention of interested citizens to the day-to- 
day routine problems as they concern the 
child, the family, and the community, and it 
n:ust be realized that duriz.g the coming year 
the task will be even more difficult but it is 
our responsibility in the American Legion to 
increase our interest and activity in child 
welfare because it is fundamental in any 
long-range planning for national defense and 
national security. 

While accomplishment in our far-reaching 
child-welfare program cannot be measured 
to the credit of any one year since it is a 
continuous year-to-year development, it is 
fair to record accomplishments of the cur- 
rent year on the basis of such subjects and 
the activities pursued in their interest, as 


were especially emphasized and concerning 
which appreciable progress was made, 

The emphasis has been on: 

1. Maintaining and strengthening the 
American home for the child. Thus selection 
of the theme: “The Security of the Nation 
Depends Upon the Individual Family Homes 
of the Nation.” , 

2. In child-welfare interest and 
activity by the post membership, beyond 
some one Officer or chairman. 

3. Making April—official child-welfare 
month—of greater significance in the post 
in a coordinated program with the unit and 
having the Forty and Eight and Eight and 
Forty assist in the activity. 

4. Including the spiritual needs for the 
child in considering the “whole child” or the 
“whole needs of the child.” 

5. Increasing the reporting of child-wel- 
fare activities by the posts through the de- 
partments to national headquarters. 


ProGREss IN THE DEPARTMENTS DURING THE 
CurRRENT LEGION YEAR AS REPORTED BY IHE 
LecIon DEPARTMENT OF CHILD-WELFARE 
CHAIRMAN AT THE TIME OF THE 1941 
AREA CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCES AND 
SUPPLEMENTED UP TO THE PRESENT TIME 
By INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM THE 
DEPARTMENTS AND GATHERED FROM OFFICIAL 
Sources WITHIN THE STATES 


AREA A 


Connecticut: Conducted a program for the 
transportation of children in rural areas to 
health and immunization clinics in cities and 
populated centers. Legion influence and 
leadership makes the State veterans’ relief 
organization benefits readily available and 
gives much help and assistance to children of 
veterans. Legion fostered and brought about 
passage of State law giving State-Federal 
assistance in aid to dependent children, 
passed by the 1941 legislature. Each post has 
carried on some child-welfare activity best 
suited to its community. 

Maine: Accomplished the formation of a ae- 
partment coordinated child-welfare com- 
mittee that is functioning. The majority of 
the posts now have functioning child-welfare 
chairmen. Legislature, at insistence of the 
Legion, raised the age for aid to dependent 
children from 16 to 18. 

Massachusetts: Accomplished a coordinated 
child-welfare committee that is functioning. 
Legicn has made itself guardian of the 
Massachusetts soldiers’ relief fund, used to- 
gether with the aid-to-dependent-children 
funds. Increased work done for children’s 
health camps. A number of bills were pre- 
sented to the legislature on subject of child 
delinquency; with amendments to State 
social security laws, measure to tncrease 
death benefits to dependents of veterans, and 
increase burial allowances for veterans. All 
have been passed by the legislature. A con- 
tinuous child-welfare educational program is 
in progress through the districts and posts 

New Hampshire: All posts have child-wel- 
fare chairmen. List of these chairmen is 
furnished to all welfare organizations, and 
they cooperate with the Legion. One of 
the outstanding activities has been the co- 
operation with the police in furnishing en- 
tertainment at the Hallowe’en season. This 
has increased constructive community spirit 
and reduced local damage to property to a 
minimum. Legion sought changes in vet- 
erans’ relief laws; also provision covering 
recreational facilities in summer and health 
camps for children. These bills were passed 
by the legislature. 

Rhode Island: Accomplished formation of 
a department coordinated child welfare com- 
mittee. A great deal of work done in cooper- 
ation with the superintendents of the boys’ 
and girls’ training schools. Information and 
legislative assistance was supplied by the 
Legion. This work aroused greater public 
understanding for the needs of these schools. 
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Legion supported legislation to raise age 
limit for aid to dependent children from 16 
to 21 years. This measure was modified to 
raise the age to 18 to conform with Federal 
provision. Legion also fostered legislation 
to provide Rhode Island with a juvenile 
court system. This bill died in committee 
of the legislature. Better health organiza- 
tion in the State was secured, due to Legion 
insistence. 

Vermont: Department recognizes the need 
for a coordinated child-welfare committee 
but does not have one, Legion fosters pro- 
gram for constructive Hallowe’en entertain- 
ment. This has proved successful] and is 
appreciated by the public. Legion supervi- 
sion of the State veterans’ relief funds 
makes its administration constructively ad- 
vantageous to the veterans’ dependents. 
State legislature passed Legion-sponsored 
bills to raise the age limit on aid to depend- 
ent children to 18 years and amended State 
laws on adoption of children. 


Delaware: Through improved child-welfare 
organization in the department, the first de- 
partment child-welfare conference was held, 
This was a success, brought public attention 
and favorable comment and publicity on 
Legion’s activities. American Legion influ- 
ence and activity aided materially in avoiding 
serious reductions in the appropriations for 
aid to dependent children at session of legis- 
lature. The amount appropriated was same 
as made by previous legislatures, but efforts 
to reduce it were made and needed to be offset 
through informed citizen groups such as the 
Legion and its leaders provide. 

District of Columbia: The establishment of 
the blood bank in the District to meet hu- 
manitarian need was the outstanding Legion 
accomplishment. Legion cooperated with one 
of the daily papers and interested more than 
15,000 in the enterprise. The Legion con- 
tributed one-third of the entire original cost. 
This service has been used by physicians and 
has saved many lives. It has brought very 
favorable public attention to the Legion’s un- 
selfish activities. There was a proposal to 
lessen the requirements of the child labor law 
in the District. The Legion objected to such 
changes in the law, and the measure was de- 
feated. The American Legion is working in a 
close mutually helpful relationship with the 
public social agencies and reports increased 
benefits resulting for the children. 

Maryland: Continues to wage its efforts in 
child health and cripplea children’s needs. 
Service given to more than 300 crippled chil- 
dren and treatment given to more than 1,800 
children in the clinics through increased in- 
terest of public-spirited citizens. Legion 
started and maintained a successful dental 
clinic in Baltimore. A Legion legislative 
measure to liberalize the Veterans Relief Act 
to include care for post-war orphans was 
introduced by the Legion and favorably ac- 
cepted by State legislature. Legion also fos- 
tered legislation to furnish additional care for 
children with mental défective conditions, 
but this legislation failed of passage in the 
legislature. 

New Jersey: Greatest progress in New Jer- 
sey has been the continued work in estab- 
lishing coordinated community councils and 
in having those community councils in the 
many localities organize a State-wide organ- 
ization. It is paying dividends in every com- 
munity and to the State. It is in readiness 
to take on routine and emergency activities. 
National and home-defense plans were put 
into practical operation through this Legion 
activity as initiated in the child-welfare pro- 
gram. The American Legion’s effort and in- 
sistence for legislation that will enable the 
State to assist mothers who receive aid to 
dependent children for the care of their chil- 
dren was favorably received by the legislature, 
but due to the increased cost of already estab- 
lished needs, and some emergency demands 
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shown in the district child-welfare school 
conferences. The Legion has done fine work 
with the State training schools by working 
with the superintendents and obtaining their 
cooperation in placing into effect recommen- 
dations made by the Legion in its booklet 
titled “Building Asset Citizens.” The Legion 
has fought and will continue to fight any 
effort to transfer the administration of those 
institutions from the children’s division of 
the State department of social welfare to the 
State department of criminology. New York 
State can be of those institutions be- 
ing in the children’s division, and it would 
be a backward step to have them transferred. 
The Legion's proposal for changes in the 
laws pertaining to juvenile delinquency was 
adopted. In the recent recodifying of the 
State welfare laws the Legion was successful 
in having included a restatement of child 
welfare which the Legion aided in preparing. 

Pennsylvania: Now has a working depart- 
ment coordinated child welfare committee. 
Progress has been made in organizing the 
Posts and units for child-welfare work. A de- 
partment child-welfare conference held dur- 
ing the year made it possible to obtain unified 
work in all parts of the department. There 
has been an abnormal amount of difficulty 
in the State regarding the administration of 
aid to dependent children. The grants are 
too small and those in need and deserving of 
the aid find it practically impossible to obtain 
the assistance. The American Legion is ac- 
tive in its effort to change these conditions, 
and improvement must be accomplished. 
Through Legion action it has been possible 
to secure funds through the State to equip 
and open the new vocational training school 
at the Pennsylvania soldiers’ and sailors’ chil- 
dren’s school at Scotland. This was badly 
needed. 

Puerto Rico: Has organized its child-welfare 
work in every post in the department. It has 
been forced to do this because of the lack of 
any other organization through which to 
utilize what Federal benefits are available and 
to develop public opinion to aid in establish- 
ing additional sorely needed facilities. Eco- 
nomic conditions in the islands are such as 
to compel those interested in the humanita- 
rian needs to appeal to outside sources for 
that help, and the requests to national head- 
quarters have been many, since it seems to be 
the only place from which assistance is avail- 
able for children of veterans. 

Through Legion action aid to dependent 
children with Federal assistance available to 
Puerto Rico has been made possible and it is 
hoped the island legislature will soon make 
this available to the*people on the island 

Virginia: The American Legion, the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, the Forty and Eight, 
and the Eight and Forty of this department, 
realizing that only by coordinating their 
planning and action can child-welfare work 
be done, have established an active coordi- 
nated child-welfare committee. Legion in- 
terest and cooperation have brought better 
help through the public assistance act. Bet- 
ter appropriations have been made to help in 
the administration of aid to dependent chil- 
dren. Adniinistration of the aid is improved. 
There was no session of the legislature. The 
acts passed with Legion help in 1940 have 
been put into effect. 

West Virginia: A set-back was experienced 
at the start of the year, due to the depart- 
ment chairman of both the Legion and the 
Forty and Eight being called into military 
service. However, the substitute Legion 
chairman immediately got into action, and a 
working coordinated committee has been 


Alabama: A great deal has been done to 
meet the medical needs of families and chil- 
dren. The Legion works with the public wel- 
fare and health agencies to aid in improving 
the facilities and to help in having the serv- 
ice and aid reach those in need. In Alabama 
one-sixth of all deaths formerly were caused 
by conditions related to childbirth. The 
American Legion and its affiliated organiza- 
tions joined with other agencies and aided in 
establishing maternity clinics. At these clin- 
ics expectant mothers are given advice and 
service needed. A year ago these clinics were 
organized; more than 5,000 parents visited 
them in the first year; this year more than 
9,000 have visited them, and 20,000 visits were 
made by the workers. There is the finest 
cooperative relation between the Legion and 
the State department of public welfare, and 
all child welfare needs receive prompt and 
helpful consideration. The Legion also Las 
fine cooperative relation with the superin- 
tendent of the boys’ industrial school and is 
accomplishing good results in that activity. 

Aransas: Greatest progress has been made 
through increased coordination of work be- 
tween the Legion and the State and county 
departments of public welfare. This is both 
from the standpoint of referrals and certifi- 
cation of applicants for work and relief. 
This has worked to the advantage of veterans 
and their children. Applications sent to na- 
tional headquarters for assistance have de- 
creased and will continue to decrease. The 
child welfare program has been sold to tne 
posts through intensive work at conferences 
and by correspondence. 

Aid to dependent children grants are too 
small, but by a campaign of education that 
enlists public interest and understanding, 
improvements are coming. The State legis- 
lature increased the appropriations for aid 
to dependent children this year. Through 
Legion endeavor the State now has its 
well-baby clinics and visiting nurses. 

Florida: A very complete child welfare or- 
ganization has been set up in Florida in the 
past year; now has an active coordinated 
child welfare committee that meets and 
plans the program and has follow-up meet- 
ings at regular intervals during the year. 
There is a complete district set-up, and the 
posts are rapidly being organized in child 
welfare. Through Legion activity the State 
legislature increased the appropriation for 
aid to dependent children from $400,000 to 
$1,150,000 and provided the necessary reve- 
nue bills to raise this money; secured 
an appropriation for education of or- 
phans of World War veterans; enacted 
measure providing State supervision of 
boarding and nursery schools for children; 
enacted a satisfactory amendment covering 
child-labor laws; enacted measure prohibit- 
ing the employment of anyone under 18 years 
of age in any public place where intoxicating 
beverages are sold, or in juke joints or dance 
halls; secured increase in appropriation for 
Florida Crippled Children’s Commission, suf- 
ficient to cover the purchase of braces and 
other appliances; through Legion influence 
and help the school-lunch program through 


This has been mutually help- 
ful and brings benefits to veterans and their 
dependents. 

Through the Forty and Eight committee 
more than 20,000 children have been ex- 
amined physically, and at least 14,000 have 
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counties that do not have public-health serv- 
ices, and the Forty and Eight has carried 
on this work with the approval of the health 
authorities, thus demonstrating the need that 
will help to eventually establish the public- 
health services in these localities. The only 
charge that is made is that each child is 
asked to pay 5 cents to inculcate a sense 
of individual obligation, and where it is pos- 
sible, it is suggested that the child pay an 
additional 5 cents to help pay for some child 
who cannot pay. The small contribution is 
for the purpose of training the child in feeling 
@ responsibility toward his associates and 
neighbors. 

Kentucky: A  department-coordinated 
child-welfare committee is in the course of 
organization, but development was retarded 
due to the serious illness of the department 
chairman since early this year and his death 
June 22. While the department has carried 
on its child-welfare activities, a new chairman 
was not appointed, because there was always 
the hope that Mike Sullivan would recover, 
and his urge to get into action in the child- 
welfare program was so sincere and strong 
that it was held out to him as a goal to 
attain. This was of great comfort to him 
in his serious illness. The work he began 
will now continue as a memorial to him. 

The legislature enacted an aid-to-depend- 
ent-children law, which is included in the 
legal test that is in process. The American 
Legion is leading the battle in upholding the 
validity of the law, and if the court decision 
is adverse the American Legion will imme- 
diately sponsor a constitutional amendment 
to correct the points at issue and make the 
law constitutional. Work has been started 
in the field of juvenile-delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment. There was no session of 
the legislature in Kentucky in 1941. : 

Louisiana: The finest cooperative relation 
exists between the Legion and the State de- 
partments of public weifare and public health. 
The American Legion Auxiliary is working 
with the management of the girls’ training 
school and the American Legion is doing the 
same at the boys’ school. There have been 
beneficial changes resulting from this work. 

The Legion has insisted that greater fa- 
cilities be provided in the State sanitarium 
for tubercular children, and this influence is 
receiving the attention of the Governor, re- 
sulting in more beds and better equipment. 
Convalescent service now is being established 
in the State domiciliary for crippled chil- 
dren as the result of Legion interest. 

Perhaps the most important help that has 
been given by the Legion is in aiding the 
public agencies to maintain a high standard 
in the personnel entrusted with the admin- 
istration of these public agencies. 

Mississippi: After 5 years of intense work 
the American Legion can credit to its ac- 
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complishment that through its efforts the 
State of Mississippi has enacted the aid-to- 
dependent-children law and helped to put 
into operation the program as provided in 
the Social Security Act. It was put into op- 
eration through the action of the 1941 legis- 
lature. It means assistance to more than 
100,000 children who have been in need, 
The American Legion is interested and watch- 
ful in seeing that administration for this aid 
is provided in the State. 

There is an active, coordinated child-wel- 
fare committee. It meets to plan the pro- 
gram and has the necessary follow-up meet- 
ings at regular intervals. This committee 
together with the district and county organi- 
zations has excellent cooperation with the 
State ts of public welfare, public 
health, public instruction, and public safe- 
ty. Also there is a close and helpful rela- 
tionship existing with the National Youth 
Administration that has given aid and serv- 
ice to many children of veterans, A pro- 
gram has been developed that will bring 
needed changes in the State training schools 
and at present the Legion is conducting a 
campaign to inform the public. 

North Carolina: An active, coordinated 
child-welfare committee exists, with a secre- 
tary doing almost full-time service in a 
voluntary capacity. Good work has been 
done in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency. A check-up has been 
made on all known cases of veterans’ chil- 
dren, so that benefits available under new 
Federal laws cun be obtained for those who 
are eligible. In this service the child-welfare 
committee is working closely with the de- 
partment rehabilitation committee and the 
State service officers. A rather large number 
of cases has been found eligible to these 
benefits. Through Legion influence the 
State legislature provided an appropriation 
for the enlargement of the State home for 
feeble-minded children. Child-welfare serv- 
ices under the Federal security program have 
been expanded through Legion activity. 

Oklahoma: In Oklahoma there is a full- 
time child-welfare officer in department head- 
quarters who coordinates the work of the 
four organizations as well as obtaining a 
close coordination with the rehabilitation 
committee and the service officers. There 
are 24 child health clinics fostered by the 
American Legion in which service has been 
given to 584 persons during the past year. 
Mcre than 50 percent of the posts have child- 
welfare chairmen who are cooperating with 
the American Legion Auxiliary and the pub- 
lic agencies. District child-welfare confer- 
ences have been held in every district, at 
which more than 75 percent of the posts have 
been represented. During 1941 a child-wel- 
fare caravan on a State-wide basis was car- 
ried out in the departments and was titled 
as a child-welfare clinic. Problem child wel- 
fare cases were presented and advice and 
guidance were received by the local workers 
from the department workers. A large per- 
centage of the posts was directly interested 
in this way. The American Legion is the 
guardian of the State emergency aid for vet- 
erans and their dependents through which 
$150,000 a year is provided for emergency 
relief for children. This fund is well admin- 
istered. 

South Carolina: The lack of a coordinating 
committee in South Carolina handicaps 
child-welfare work. However, the Legion de- 
partment child-welfare chairman has given 
his promise that such a committee for plan- 
ning and action will have been formed be- 
fore the 1942 area child-welfare conference. 
The American Legion Auxiliary has adopted 
the plan of a rotating child-welfare com- 
mittee, and has been ready for some time 
to join with the Legion in the step that will 
bring about a coordinated department com- 
mittee. Few posts have child-welfare officers 
as the department encourages the use of the 
county paid service officers in the child- 
welfare work. When there is a department 





chiid-welfare coordinated committee there 
will be organization through which to carry 
on instruction and activity on a State-wide 
basis to reach the posts. 

Tennessee: Each year has demonstrated 
improvement in the amount of money, as 
well as the quality of service, in the aid to 
dependent children’s program. This has re- 
sulted from the close attention and help 
given that program by the American Legion 
and the fact that the Legion works in excel- 
lent cooperation and coordination with the 
public agencies, A genuine friendly relation 
with demand for proper administration of the 
services and aid by public welfare and public- 
health provisions have been of mutual bene- 
jee to the children of veterans and the agen- 
cies. 

Improvements are being made in the State 
training and industrial schools and the Le- 
gion is watching and influencing these im- 
provements and will continue to aid in secur- 
ing the necessary standard of facilities and 
service in the interest of these children. 

Texas: District child-welfare meetings have 
been held in all parts of the State, and as 
a@ consequence there is better understanding 
among the members as well as the public 
Senne the aims of the Legion in child 


Through Legion interest and activity there 
was appointed a special committee to study 
conditions at the boys’ and girls’ training 
schools and to make recommendations to the 
legislature. The Legion carried on this study 
of those institutions and made recommenda- 
tions to the legal committee. A program of 
improvement has been initiated and is pro- 
gressing. Future developments will be 
watched and influenced by the Legion in the 
interest of the children in those institutions. 

Aid to dependent children is now in opera- 
tion in Texas, and the American Legion is 
aiding in helping to build a high standard 
of administration of this assistance, and is 
insisting that there be adequate grants for 
the children receiving the aid. 

The Legion’s untiring effort made it pos- 
sible to obtain an appropriation of $1,500,000 
from State resources. This is matched by a 
similar sum from the Federal Government 
for aid to dependent children to make opera- 
tive the law enacted by the legislature. The 
Forty and Eight, through Legion interest, col- 
lected hundreds of books and then purchased 
$490 worth of new books to rehabilitate the 
library at the boys’ training school. This is 
appreciated by the management and the boys. 
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Illinois: The most outstanding effort made 
in Illinois is that of pushing the enactment 
of the aid to dependent children’s bill in the 
legislature against great opposition. At the 
time of reporting, this act has been passed by 
the house and senate and has been sent to 
the Governor for his signature. While the 
Governor had not yet signed the bill when 
this report was made, he had given his ap- 
proval and blessing to the measure and thus 
assisted in having it passed, so there is every 
reason to believe it will have become a law 
before the time of the national convention. 
The American Legion was the leading advo- 
cate of this legislation. Assistance was given 
by the League of Women Voters and Parent- 
Teachers Association, as well as other organi- 
zations. The work of the Legion received 
favorable publicity and public approval. 
(Bill was signed by Governor.) 

Active effort has been made to improve the 
State boys’ training school at St. Charles. 
The effort has been to turn this school into a 
real training school such as is recommended 
in the Legion’s booklet Building Asset Citi- 
zens, instead of a penal institution. A be- 
ginning has been made and the effort will 
continue to bring good results. 

The department has made great gains in 
its regional and district organization work in 
behalf of child welfare. The juvenile delin- 
quency school conference held in Cook County 
was an outstanding success. The school con- 
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ference was given over completely to the 
study of juvenile delinquency prevention and 
treatment to learn how best to enlist interest 
and give helpful service. Every post and unit 
was invited to participate and did send dele- 
gates. Qualified teachers from among the 
schools, universities, police departments, and 
juvenile courts were secured. 

It was held seven evenings and no less than 
200 persons attended each session. To those 
who attended five of the seven sessions, a 
certificate of attendance was issued and more 
than 150 obtained such certificates. It was a 
grand demonstration and of inestimable 
value, 

The Legion sponsored an expansive program 
of legislation during the recent session of the 
legislature and was signally successful in its 
accom) ent. 

Indiana: The department has an active co- 
ordinated committee that functions suc- 
cessfully. There is joint planning and each 
organization has its separate task to perform 
as well as carrying on the general coordinated 
program. There is excellent organization in 
all of the 12 districts and child welfare is a 
major endeavor. School conferences are held 
in areas, each area being made up of sev- 
eral districts. There is a special child welfare 
legislative committee that carefully studies 
each proposal and determines which shall be 
sponsored and then clears it through the 
Legion legislative committee. If approved 
the Legion then works with other organiza~ 
tions interested in that legislation to secure 
its enactment. At the recent session of the 
legislature the special child welfare legislative 
committee recommended that some cbsolete 
child-welfare laws be replaced with new laws 
to meet present standards and conditions. 
These included a bill for a new juvenile court 
law, a bill to safeguard legal adoption of chil- 
dren, and a bill to protect children born cut of 
wedicck. All were enacted into law. 

The Legion has been active in obtaining 
better conditions and more adequate train- 
ing at the boys’ State school and has made 
progress in the interest of the children and 
with the appreciation of the management. 
The Legion and auxiliary are at work to in- 
fluence raising the standard of administra- 
tion at the girls’ school and changes are in 
progress. An active program is carried on 
at the Indiana soldiers’ and sailors’ children’s 
home at Knightstown, where progressive im- 
provement has been made to approximate 
family home environment and a community 
spirit to help prepare the children in their 
return to life in the communities in family 
circles. 

The finest spirit of cooperative relationship 
exists between the American Legion and the 
State and county public-welfare and public- 
health organizations. The Forty and Eight 
has carried on a fine program of immuniza- 
tion in cooperation with the local and county 
medical societies. This has been exceptional 
in its accomplishments. The Eight and Forty 
has carried on its primary tuberculosis pre- 
vention program in cooperation with the 
State and local tuberculosis associations and 
public-health agencies. 

Iowa: The Department of Icwa now has a 
functioning coordinated department child- 
welfare committee. 

The American Legion again sponsored the 
legislation to put into operation the aid to 
dependent children provision of the Federal 
Social Security Act and succeeded in getting 
it passed by the house, but it failed in the 
senate of the legislature. This objective will 
eventually be accomplished. 

Kansas: Every district in the department 
has held one or nore child-welfare meetings 
to acquaint members and the public with 
the Legion’s child-welfare program. Each 
district has an organized and functioning 
coordinated child-welfare committee 

Through Legion effort the State training 
schools were transferred from the State penal 
board to the State department of welfare 
through a special commission. This has 
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been a favored step in the rehabilitation of 
the children in those institutions. The 
American Legion is giving that commis- 
sion every possible help. The superintend- 
ents of the instituticns appreciate the help 
they are receiving from the Legion in the 
placement of children leaving the schools 
and the Legion is giving valuable heip. 

Since January 1941 children in Kansas have 
been tested for tuberculosis and those found 
positive have been assisted in receiving 
follow-up and remedial service from com- 
petent physicians. 

Michigan: The cooperative work between 
the American Legion and the State child 
guidance clinics continues to be the out- 
standing accomplishment in Michigan. It 
becomes of value each year. The 
Legion has done more than its share in the 
promotion and formation of the coordinated 
community councils over the State and these 
councils have proved their worth by the im- 
provements that have resulted. Now they 
are being used in the defense work in the 
State, thus demonstrating the vision of ad- 
vancing such councils. Zone child-welfare 
schools were held in each part of the depart- 
ment. A zone is composed of one cr more 
Legion districts. 

The department’s interest has continued in 
the Otter Lake billet or children’s preven- 
torium, where so many children of veterans 
are being benefited. An average of 110 chil- 
dren daily has been resident at that billet 
during the year. 

Support has been given to legislation de- 
signed to bring a program of consolidation 
in the State. The laws were passed in 1939, 
but clarifying legislation was necessary. The 
new State organizations are being established. 
The Legion is watching the development. 
Revision has been made of the crippled chil- 
dren’s provisions to include the expanded 
definition of what shall constitute a crippled 
child and conditions leading to crippling as 
recommended by national conventions of the 
American Legion. 

Minnesota: The department continues to 
carry out its successful child welfare program. 
District child welfare school] conferences are 
held on a State-wide caravan plan going from 
one district to the next, holding meetings 
each evening until all districts have been in- 
cluded. It is agrand success. There is great 
increase in interest in the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. The 
State probation and parole association ap- 
pointed several members of the organization 
to work with the American Legion to develop 
@ program of prevention. A tentative pro- 
gram has been outlined and is in operation. 
Every phase of delinquency prevention and 
treatment is included and it is a popular 
program. 

The Legion made effort to broaden the legal 
definition of what shall constitute a crippled 
child to bring it within the national con- 
vention’s recommendation. Some broaden- 
ing of definition was made, but not to the 
extent the Legion desired. A public health 
nursing bill was sponsored by the Legion that 
will make available a public health nurse in 
every county in addition to the present pub- 
lic health units in the counties which were 
primarily obtained with Legion support. Ap- 
propriation has been made to secure more 
adequate facilities for the care of the feeble- 
minded with plans for the inclusion of pro- 
gressive development 

Missouri: A change of department child- 
welfare chairman in the middle of the year 
handicapped the department. The Legion 
chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Gardner, left to join 
her husband in Panama, where he was trans- 
ferred in defense work. The American Legion 
Auxiliary department chairman continued 
carrying on the coordinated program. 

The Legion department desired to obtain 
more adequate appropriations for aid to de- 
pendent children and to have legislation en- 
acted for the transfer of the State training 
schools from their present administration in 
the State eleemosynary board, criminal sec- 


the other agencies of the State and counties. 

Ohio: The outstanding accomplishment 
in Ohio is the completion of the Legion- 
inspired survey of the boys’ school at Lan- 
caster and the resultant changes that have 
taken place since that survey. Changes and 
improvements also have come to the girls’ 
school because of that survey and the Legion 
is insisting that a complete survey be made 
at the girls’ school. 

There is an active coordinating child-wel- 
fare committee in the department and it 
is well to note that among the district chair- 
men of the Legion’s committee there are 
members from four districts that have been 
department chairmen. 

This retains their interest and service in 
the program. The Legion has been active in 
the promotion and formation of coordinated 
community councils and many of those coun- 
cils formed by Legion activity have taken 
their place in the betterment programs of 
the communities as well as acting as a nucleus 
for the home or local defense pi 

Through Legion activity the bill to pro- 
vide a new school building at the Ohio 
soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home at Xenia 
was passed by the legislature. Also the 
Legion was the leader in the promotion and 
support of increased appropriations for aid 
to dependent children. This legislation now 
is in operation. 

The county units of the State soldiers’ 
and sailors’ relief fund have formed a State- 
wide organization. This was done at the 
insistence of the American Legion and will 
increase the efficiency of the administration 
of those funds amounting to more than 
$3,000,000 a year. It will also make pos- 
sible more uniform administration. More 
than 30,000 children are affected. 

South Dakota: During the past year it 
was found that there were no iron lungs in 
this State. Securing them appealed to the 
Legion. The Legion and its affiliated organi- 
zations have supplied this need by placing an 
iron lung in every district in the State. This 
was done through public contributions and 
through the industry of the Legionnaires who 
combined business and pleasure and formed 
rabbit-hunting round-ups. Rabbit fur was 
selling at 23 cents a pelt and thousands of 
pelts were shipped out and the money came 
in for the purchase of the iron lungs. In 
addition, it was found baby incubators were 
needed in the hospitals of the State. By a 
cooperative agreement between the Legion 
and the Works Progress Administration, those 
incubators were made and distributed, so 
that every hospital in the State is now 
supplied. 

The Legion sponsored the aid to dependent 
children law now in effect in the State, and 
many children are being benefited. 

Several years ago, through Legion endeavor, 
great improvements were begun in the pro- 
gram and training at the State training 
school at Plankinton. Last year there was a 
set-back to this undertaking, but this year 


the Legion again gave close attention to that 
school, and many new improvements are in 
the course of accomplishment. 

There is an active coordinated child wel- 
fare committee in the department with a 

volunteer child-welfare secretary 
serving all four organizations and untiringly 
working at the job. 

Wisconsin: A department child welfare 
board takes the place of a coordinated child 
welfare committee. Post and county service 
officers act also as child welfare officers or 
chairmen. In this department it is believed 
that this practice produces progress. The 
Legion legislation for the reesta 
lishment of soldiers’ and sailors’ relief funds 
from which the counties may draw for relief 
for veterans and their dependents. For years 
this form of relief existed in Wisconsin, but 
through misinformation it was discarded sev- 
eral years ago. It is better and easier to re- 
tain a benefit than it is to regain it. The 
legislation failed in the legislature in the 
recent session. 

A child-welfare caravan was held in the 
department, and n.any districts were visited 
by that caravan, thus bringing many posts 
into participation. Increased interest in 
child welfare has resulted, along with marked 
increase in interest in the entire Legion pro- 
gram by both the members and the general 
public. Interest and activity by the Legion 
have been created in juvenile delinquency 
prevention and treatment, and this has re- 
sulted in attention to the State 
schools and the formation of several new 
coordinated community councils. 


AREA E 


Alaska: The American Legion placed before 
the Territorial legislature several pieces of 
legislation the provisions of which were badly 
needed. One was to change the system of 
handling juvenile delinquents, one was for a 
change in the system of relief and assistance 
for children, and one to legalize the Terri- 
torial department of health. All three seemed 
to have every chance of passage until almost 
the last moment, when forces within the Ter- 
ritory combined to defeat them. The native’s 
organization, the pioneers and fisheries in- 
dustries combined, and for different reasons 
defeated the legislation. This continues to 
make it necessary to arrest and convict chil- 
dren before the court can order relief for 
them. It continues the old system of sending 
children outside the Territory when they are 
committed to institutions for training. The 
Legion must begin over again before the next 
legislature meets, which is the plan, and 
stronger public opinion will be gained in the 
interest of these essential changes. 

Through the national organization of the 
Forty and Eight $500 was obtained so that 
needed eyeglasses could be purchased for chil- 
dren. Forty-four children have been fitted 
and supplied with glasses, and the depart- 
ment of health is busy examining school 
children. Before the end of the year the en- 
tire $500 will be used, and at least 100 children 
will have been “tted and supplied with 
glasses. 

There is a new understanding and vigorous 
desire for accomplishment on the subject of 
child welfare due to Legion action. 

Arizona: The most outstanding work in 
this department is in connection with child- 
health development. In 1936 the Legion fur- 
nished the State with a mobile health unit. 
This year it was in an accident and it was 
necessary to purchase a new tow car. This 
the Legion purchased and gave to the State. 
There has been a new and more efficient rela- 
tionship between the Legion and the several 
State and county agencies for public assist- 
ance and health services, and it has brought 
many more benefits to children of veterans. 

Through Legion insistence a new child- 
health and child-welfare bill passed in the 
recent legislature which will bring improve- 
ment in the methods of handling the depend- 
ent, neglected, sick, and delinquent children. 








Also it will mean an extension of public 
health services into every county. 

California: California has its own emer- 
gency aid funds handled entirely by the 
American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary of the department. This delayed 
need to develop the closer cooperative rela- 
tions with the public agencies but it also re- 
sults in discrimination against the children 
of veterans. During this past year it has 
been the objective of the Legion department 
child-welfare chairman and committee to in- 
form the Legion and its affiliates of the re- 
sources that exist in the State and counties: 
how to use them and why they should be used 
in the interest of veterans’ children, This 
activity has been mutually beneficial. 

Much work has been done in California in 
connection with the State training or indus- 
trial schools that have developed practices 
not meeting the standards recommended by 
the American Legion for the best welfare of 
the children in these institutions. Several 
things occurred at one of the schools and 
the public became acquainted with the Le- 
gion’s program with the result that new ap- 
pointments to key positions of administra- 
tion have been made and it has been stated 
that the necessary improvements as contained 
in the recommendations of the Legion in its 
booklet, Building Asset Citizens, will be used 
as a goal. 

Colorado: The American Legion in this 
department has made it possible to retain 
whatever semblance of balance in the public- 
assistance program of the State may exist 
in the interest of the children. The Legion 
has insisted that the children be not for- 
gotten in this program. Without that in- 
sistence and due to the fact that an enor- 
mous proportion of funds is being spent for 
the aid-for-the-aged program, there would 
be nothing for the children. ‘The Legion 
has been working for the acceptance of its 
plan for immunization of children from the 
age of 1 year up, against diphtheria, typhoid, 
smallpox, and Rocky Mountain fever. Along 
these lines gains have been made in the past 
year. At present when a child becomes 6 
years of age, a card is sent to the parent 
advising immunization. When the immuni- 
zation has taken place the card is returned 
to the State health department. [If it is 
found that parents cannot afford to have 
their child immunized, the work is done by 
a Legionnaire physician without charge, or 
if that is impossible, the Legion pays for 
the service. The program is_ successful. 
This is with the approval of the medical 
authorities. 

Gains have been made by the close rela- 
tionship with the State and county depart- 
ments of public welfare and through them 
the best service for children of veterans has 
been obtained. 

Hawaii: No representative wos at the area 
conference and only the statistical report 
was received without comment. 

Idaho: This department has entered into 
& newer subject that is enlisting Legion ac- 
tivity with resulting success. It is in the 
field of locating children with speech de- 
fects and establishing facilities for speech 
correction. _With qualified leadership, a 
clinical program has been put in effect, a 
treatment program is being established, and 
in several places the work has begun. 

Helpful attention has been given in assist- 
ing the management of both the State train- 
ing school for boys and the school for girls, 
and from this help is resulting an improved 
program in those schools. The Legion has 
done a great deal to assist the school au- 
thorities and the probation group in locat- 
ing homes in the communities in which 
the children can be placed when leaving the 
school. 

Montana: The American Legion concen- 
trated upon legislation that would provide 
better training and placement facilities in 
the girls’ and boys’ training schools and were 
Successful in securing these provisions at the 
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session of the legislature. In addition, it was 
suggested by the Legion that there be a more 
adequate staff in the State for probation and 
placement work for these children, and the 
legislature provided additional workers in this 


field. Interest and attention are being given - 


to improvement of general conditions, and 
especially to the training programs in these 
schcols. The appropriations have been pro- 
vided, and the Legion must see also that such 
funds are administered wisely. 

Th Legion recommended broadening of the 
definition of what shall constitute a crippled 
child. In this State it was believed the de- 
sired results could be obtaind by having the 
State health department accept the Legion’s 
definition, and it was therefore not necessary 
to change the State laws. These results have 
been attained and have proved successful. 
The same attitude has been taken on other 
subjects that affect children. By working 
closely with the State and county depart- 
ments, mutual benefits have been gained 
without the necessity of resorting to legis- 
lative undertaking. 

New Mexico: In this department a some- 
what new activity has been undertaken with 
success. Once each week one of the posts 
visit the State school for the feeble-minded 
children and assist in the entertainment pro- 
grams for those children. Suitable gifts and 
candy are furnished and appreciated. Close 
cooperation has been developed between the 
Legion and the State agencies of health and 
welfare. This has materially assisted the 
Legion in care for children in the communi- 
ties and especially has been beneficial to the 
veterans’ children. It has also aided the 
public agencies in having Legion understand- 
ing and support of the benefits. 

Nevada: A bill to bring aid to dependent 
children into the State was placed before 
the State legislature by the Legion, but the 
State does not seem to believe there is need 
for this important provision and there is 
unwillingness by this staff to accept outside 
help for its children; hence the bill was 
defeated. A great deal has been accom- 
plished by the Legion, especially during the 
past 3 years, dating from the time when the 
area E child welfare conference was held in 
Reno. Few people and members of the Le- 
gion had knowledge of the child-welfare pro- 
gram. 

Oregon: In this department this year there 
was developed a coordinated committee plan 
through which the American Legion, the 
American Legion Auxiliary, the Forty-and- 
Eight, and the Eight-and-Forty will know 
what each is doing and will work together. 
The department officials gave support and 
aided in setting up a coordinated plan. One 
of the first steps undertaken was to avoid 
having the Legion duplicate resources avail- 
able through the public agencies ard to com- 
pel those established resources to function 
in the interest of veterans’ children and all 
other children in need. Also, the posts have 
been furnished essential up-to-date informa- 
tion about the resources for service and a’d 
available in the State and counties for chil- 
dren in need. This has helped to bring bene- 
fits to more children. 

Help has been given to the State training 
school for boys which, because of Legion in- 
terest, is undergoing a change of adminis- 
tration. A new program has been initiated 
and boys now are receiving training more in 
line with the Legion’s recommendations as 
contained in the booklet Building Asset Citi- 
zens, The American Legion and its affiliated 
organizations are producing constructive re- 
sults by their coordinated program and 
activity. 

Utah: No representative was at area con- 
ference. A fine statistical report was re- 
ceived without comment about activities. 

Washington: To consolidate its new laws, 
@ number of changes have been made in the 
set-up for public welfare and child welfare. 
Legion interest, study, and help already are 
resulting in correcting some mistakes, and 
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there is need for continued Legion assistance 
to correct some further mistakes which are 
likely to be made in any reorganization plan. 
This State has made tremendous progress in 
its social-welfare undertaking within a pe- 
riod of a few years, and the Legion is given 
credit for its leadership in accomplishing 
this progress. 

The new juvenile court procedure law 
sponsored by the Legion was passed by the 
legislature. Crippled children’s services have 
been transferred to the State health depart- 
ment. 

The Legion of this department for a num- 
ber of years received financial aid from na<- 
tional headquarters to assist in maintaining 
its child-welfare organization set-up. Grad- 
ually this help was reduced by mutual con- 
sent, and this year the aid has not been 
necessary. All this increased activity has 
been carried on by the department, and it 
has financed its own efforts, the report show- 
ing a fine balance on hand. The department 
is appreciative of the aid that was given by 
national headquarters during the building 
process. The child-welfare work was brought 
into the office of the department adjutant. 
The adjutant is the department child-wel- 
ware secretary for the coordinated commit- 
tee and gives his whole-hearted support to 
the program. Great success and increased 
interest in behalf of the program in the 
department and the posts are reported. 

Wyoming: Through Legion promotion 
there have been seven new coordinated com- 
munity councils organized and put into suc- 
cessful operation. These councils have pro- 
duced improved conditions. They are the 
basis for the community organization for 
national and home defense. Through Legion 
action a bill was enacted by the legislature, 
resulting in removing the men from the boys’ 
training school. Those over 18 have been 
placed in the State reformatory. When the 
Legion first became interested in the training 
school at Worland, there were boys as young 
as 8 and men as old as 29 all in the same in- 
stitution and in the same living quarters. 
Also, locked cells are no longer used at Wor- 
land. The State legislature, through Legion 
influence, appropriated sufficient funds for 
the rehabilitation of the boys in the school. 

The Legion’s recommendations are the 
foundation for the new program. The first 
consideration is no longer the making of a 
financial profit for the State by the labors of 
the boys at the institution, but is definitely 
the salvaging of the boys through a proper 
training program. Juvenile probation officers 
are now provided by the State and in each 
county sufficiently populated there is now a 
child welfare worker hired and provided by 
State and county funds. A juvenile court 
and a juvenile judge have been set up in 
Cheyenne, the first in history. The Legion 
is credited with these accomplishments. 

The Legion has the finest relationship with 
the State and county departments of welfare 
and health, and within another year every 
community will have a coordinated commu- 
nity council operating and bringing better- 
ment to the community. The Legion has the 
full assistance and support of the State, 
county, and many private agencies. 


EMERGENCY AID 


Emergency aid is a fund allocated for the 
purpose of granting temporary emergency fi- 
nancial assistance to needy children of de- 
ceased and disabled veterans of the World 
War. It is administered by the national child 
welfare division under the direct supervision 
of the assistant director. 

Children of deceased or disabled veterans of 
the World War are eligible to receive emer- 
gency aid; the veteran (father or mother of 
the children for whom aid is requested) must 
have served with the American forces during 
the period of April 6, 1917, and November 11, 
1918, and been honorably discharged from 
service. Aid cannot be granted where the 
father was discharged from the draft, The 
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aid is available to needy children of veterans 
in the 48 States, the United States Territories 
and possessions. It can be granted only when 
the needs of the children cannot be met 
through local resources. 

Where there has beer any doubt on the 
part of the national child welfare division 
concerning eligibility, leniency has been prac- 
ticed on the side of aiding the children re- 
ferred rather than to withhold aid because 
of doubt. 

At two of the 194i area child welfare school 
conferences, the following resolution was 
adopted relative to the administration of 
emergency aid: 

“That the present regulations ana policies 
for the administration of emergency aid be 
reviewed and studied by an authorized com- 
mittee, through which recommendations can 
be made to the national! officials and the na- 
tional child welfare committee to the end 
that there be greater flexibility in the admin- 
istration of emergency aid.” 

It was recommended to the American 
Legion national executive committee at its 
meeting in May 1941, that such a study be 
made by the child welfare liaison committee 
of the national executive committee. This 
recommendation was adopted and the chair- 
man of the child welfare liaison committee, 
David V. Addy, with the members of his com- 
mittee, has undertaken such a study through 
the cooperation of the departments and the 
national headquarters. Some report on this 
subject will be available at the time of the 
national convention at Milwaukee, but the 
more complete report and recommendations 
may not be available before the November 
meeting of the American Legion national ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Emergency aid is an important phase of the 
child-welfare program. It requires constant 
and vigilant attention, and at times is not 
pleasant to administer. Of necessity, some 
demands upon the fund are rejected, and 
when that occurs, someone is offended. Meri- 
torious cases have been promptly and judici- 
ously handled. 

The total sum allocated for emergency aid 
for the year 1941 is $78,500. Subsequent to 
the meeting of the national child welfare ex- 
ecutive committee, all department child wel- 
fare chairmen were given detailed information 
regarding the seasonal budget plan adopted 
by the committee as a guide and trial for the 
administration of the emergency aid resources 
in 1941. The sum of $5,000 of the total 
amount allocated for emergency aid was 
earmarked for medical services. The sea- 
sonal budget plan and the earmarking of a 
sum for medical services, it was considered, 
would keep administration of the funds bet- 
ter balanced and would eliminate overrun and 
also be a guide in eliminating too great 
underrun. This system has proved satis- 
factory. 

There have been great developments in the 
programs of aid to needy families during the 
past 3 years in the States. While some of the 
programs were adopted earlier than 3 years 
ago, it is during the past 3 years that they 
have taken on a more permanent form of 
operation. This period has allowed time to 
determine to a greater extent what these 
programs can accomplish and at the same 
time to observe their limitations. 

Our own department child-welfare workers 
are working more closely with the directors 
of public welfare and other resources, and as 
a result, more families are being placed on a 
more permanent type of assistance when 
emergency aid from the American Legion is 
discontinued. It would seem that in this 
way more families are being rehabilitated. 
Family needs are by no means met ade- 
quately, but it seems quite apparent that a 
better quality of service is being given. 

The administration of emergency aid has 
been affected to some extent by these new 
types of public-welfare services. The social- 
security benefits have created a more uniform 
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type of administration of public assistances 
in all of the States and counties. It has been 

for our volunteer child-welfare chair- 
men to become informed a bit more readily 
how aid can be secured for the families of 
veterans when need presents itself. In 
many instances this means greater aid to the 
veterans and their dependents. There still 
is, however, as there always has been, a 
greater demand for help than can be met by 
the funds provided to bring social-security 
benefits to those in need. Therefore, while it 
has to some extent helped to meet the prob- 
lem, there are still many veterans’ families 
as well as other families, not reached because 
of lack of funds or because they do not meet 
the eligibility requirements for aid. 

Emergency aid continues to meet only the 
needs that cannot be taken care of locally. 
Greater demands are being made for medical 
and dental services. Many requests are for 
special surgery that, while greatly needed, has 
never been provided by relief-giving agencies. 
More of this type of service is needed than 
has been given and it is the type of service 
that will provide boys and girls with healthy 
bodies and more pleasing personal appear- 
ance, that make it possible for them to secure 
employment and become self-supporting. It 
is not only an important service needed by 
the children and one that has been neglected 
but it is also needed by many of the mothers 
whose children are referred for assistance. 
Only the children can be assisted through the 
limited financial resources of the American 
Legion national child-welfare division, and 
for medical or surgical assistance for the 
mothers other resources have to be sought. 

All phases of the administration of the 
emergency aid fund are continually being 
considered to bring the greatest possible help 
to the children of veterans of the World War 
who are eligible. When the widows’ and 
orphans’ bill is passed by Congress it will pro- 
vide aid for less than 50 percent of the re- 
quests for emergency aid now provided 
through the American Legion national head- 
quarters by the national child-welfare divi- 
sion, but will thus make available greater re- 
sources for children of veterans where death 
has not removed the veteran and where dis- 
abilities and other handicaps of the veterans 
have placed the families in a condition of 
need. A higher percentage of the requests for 
emergency aid for children of veterans of the 
World War received by the national child wel- 
fare division show the father disabled or un- 
able to provide for his family than present 
need due to his death. 

The national child welfare chairman and 
the - ational child welfare executive commit- 
tee are awaiting the advice and guidance of 
the child welfare liaison committee of the 
American Legion execu‘ive committee on this 
subject of emergency aid, and hence are not 
making any recommendation at this time on 
this subject. 

Detailed statistical and financial charts 
showing the disbursement of emergency aid 
are contained in this report. 


REVIEW OF CHILD-WELFARE ORGANIZATION SERV- 
ICES AND PROCESS OF EVOLUTION OF THAT 
SERVICE DURING THE YEARS 1938, 1939, 1940, 
AND THE FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1°41 


Up to the twentieth annual national con- 
vention of the American Legion, held in Los 
Angeles in 1938, child welfare organization 
services were known as special services. Since 
then they have been titled “child welfare 
organization services” and will be referred to 
as such in this review. 

From the time such services were instituted 
until the calendar year of 1939 they were con- 
tinuously furnished to the New England area 
known as area A. Up to that time the funds 
furnished a woman worker who had to be a 
member of either the American Legion or the 
American Legion Auxiliary, and who had as 
her responsibility the performance of services 
to the departments in that area, such serv- 





ices being given from the area headquarters 
and in the field by her going into all six de- 
partments on a scheduled plan. The worker 
aided in improving child-welfare organization 
and in instruction to the depart- 
ments, districts, and posts. Since 1938 the 
expense involved was first on a prorated per 
department basis and later was granted en- 
tirely in accordance with individual depart- 
ment requests. 

During 1938 the total sum of $10,096.92 was 
spent for this service to departments. Of 
that amount $5,758.09 was directly granted to 
the departments, $542.37 was for personal 
services to ents by a qualified mem- 
ber of the national child welfare division staff, 
and $3,796.46 was spent for the printed mate- 
rial, such as child-welfare guides, pamphlets, 
booklets, etc., necessary in carrying on the 
work and considered as a part oi the service to 
the departments, and thus charged to this 
account instead of being charged to the ac- 
count that covers other printing needs. 

During the year 1939, the total sum of 
$5,903.91 was spent for this service to de- 
partments; of that amount $5,110.89 was di- 
rectly granted to the departments; $504.60 
was for personal services to departments by 
a qualified member of the national child-wel- 
fare division staff ($288.60 being charged to 
the child-welfare-organization-services ac- 
count and $216 being charged to the trans- 
portation account), and $288.42 was spent for 
the printed material used to supplement 
material purchased in the previous year and 
necessary in carrying on this work. 

During 1940, the total sum of $3,938.80 was 
spent for this service to departments; of that 
amount $3,332.51 was directly granted to the 
departments; $606.29 was for personal serv- 
ices to departments by a qualified member of 
the national child-welfare division staff. The 
national finance division and committee in- 
structed that all printing material, even 
though a great proportion of it was used to 
supplement the child-welfare organization 
services to departments, should be charged 
to the printing account. 

During the first 6 months of 1941, the total 
sum of $926.90 was spent for this service to 
departments; $501.45 was directly granted 
to the departments and $425.45 was for per- 
sonal services to departments by a qualified 
member of the national child-welfare divi- 
sion staff. 

A break-down of these expenditures into 
areas shows: 


FOR CASH GRANTS TO DEPARTMENTS 








. First 6 
Areas 1938 1939 1940 months 
of 1941 
A $2, 754. 76 |$2, 507. 30 |$1, 689. 96 
315.00 | 200.00} | 250.00 
| 200.00} 400.00] 352.55 
300.00} 700.00} 500.00 
Bo | 2, 188.33 | 1,303.59 | 540.00 
Total... 5, 758. 09 | 5, 110. 89 | 3, 332. 51 501. 45 


FOR PERSONAL SERVICES TO DEPARTMENTS BY A 
QUALIFIED MEMEER OF THE NATIONAL CHILD- 
WELFARE DIVISION STAFF 





Dh ictaamcipeiesl $18. 15 
ec wtnrenapaee 116. 37 | ! $107. 27 |.......-.. 3. 80 
Attalla succene 169. 64 | 2 128. 30 $55. 56 242. 76 
bts ton d 129.66 | #217. 58 223. 06 92. 59 
itidbicitttes 70. 50 51. 45 327. 67 68, 15 

Total... 504. 60 606. 29 425. 45 


642, 37 





1 $34 West Virginia; $73.27 Virginia; total of $107.27 
was charged to the transportation account and not to 
child welfare organization services account. 

2 $49.93 North Carolina; $21.75 South Carolina; total 
of $71.68 was charged to the transportation account and 
not the child welfare organization services account. 

8 $37.05 Missouri, was charged to the transportation 
account and not to child welfare organization services 
account, 
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‘ $216 of this amount was charged to the ion 
cilia Mit ee cana ie ie ten inte ee 
— from the child welfare organization account and 
the actual personal services given. 


During 1938-39, the services to the New 
England departments (area A) through a 
child-welfare worker located in that area, 
continued. In the western area (area E) 
Colorado continued to request and receive 
such cash assistance; Oregon had a special 
need that was supplied; Wyoming and Wash- 
ington requested and continued to receive 
this assistance. The departments in areas 
B, C, and D reduced their requests materially 
and gradually were not receiving this aid. 

During 1939-40, there were further reduc- 
tions in the cash grants, and while the child- 
welfare worker in area A was discontinued, 
five of the six departments in that area re- 
quested and received cash-grant aid, the only 
exception being the department of Connect- 
icut which made no request. In area E, the 
department of Washington did not request 
aid, and the only department in that area 
that did request and receive aid was Colorado. 

The period following the 1940 national con- 
vention and on through 1941 to the present 
time has demonstrated an even greater re- 
duction of the cash grants to departments 
for this service. In area E, the department 
of Colorado requested and received such cash 
assistance; in area A, the department of Mas- 
sachusetts requested and received such cash 
assistance. A total sum of $926.90 has been 
furnished to departments for cash and per- 
sonal services since the beginning of the year 
1941, the division of which has already been 
s*1ted. 

It is interesting to note that the depart- 
ment of Washington, which for many years 
was beneficially aided by this service, is now 
financing its child-welfare program entirely 
through department resources and is keeping 
the program on a high plane, in addition to 
having a cash balance on hand in the 
amount of $300. 

The department of Georgia received some 
such cash aid, but is now financing its own 
child-welfare-organization program. 

The departments of Minnesota and Florida 
this year are financing their own programs 
without requesting child-welfare-organiza- 
tion services aid from national headquarters. 

The American Legion national executive 
committee at its meeting at national head- 
quarters in May 1941 adopted a resolution 
presented for its consideration, and which re- 
solved: “That cash grants for services for 
child-welfare organization be discontinued 
after the fiscal year 1941.” 

There is no doubt about the child-welfare- 
organization services to those departments 
which received the aid having materially 
aided those departments in building improved 
programs, and there is likewise no doubt that 
other departments which did not request or 
receive this aid when it was available would 
have improved their programs with such tem- 
porary assistance, but a sufficient period of 
years has now elapsed during which this aid 
was available to all departments needing it to 
permit the assumption that now the depart- 
ments can themselves carry the expense of 
their respective child-welfare set-ups. 

The child-welfare organization service that 
is made available to the departments through 
the personal services of a qualified member of 
the national child-welfare division staff, upon 
request of the proper department officials, 
and with national headquarters approval, not 
only is being accepted by the departments 


as invaluable service, but is fn greater de- 
mand by the departments than national 
headquarters has been able to fulfill. 
Through this service, the departments are 
kept informed concerning great national and 
State changes that are taking place in all- 
phases of welfare. This knowledge is essen- 
tial in meeting the needs of families and 
chiidren of veterans of the World War, and 
to give the departments the benefit of infor- 
mation that the national child welfare divi- 
sion secures and compiles and is prepared to 
disseminate to the Legion departments. It 
also informs them concerning proper devel- 
opment and administration of child-welfare 
provisions in the States that will assure keep- 
ing such facilities within the American Le- 
gion ideals. The advice and guidance avail- 
able through the personal services of a 
qualified member of the national child wel- 
fare division staff is always adjusted to the 
practical conditions of the respective depart- 
ment seeking this service. Modifications, 
changes, and adjustments are made to suit 
the conditions and needs. Individualization, 
not formula, is important in the help from 
the national organization to the departments, 
and that is the kind of help that is given to 
the departments and is appreciated. The 
national child-welfare chairman of the Amer- 
ican Legion and the members of the national 
child-welfare executive committee recom- 
mend that this personal service by a qualified 
member of the national child welfare division 
staff be expanded to meet the immediate and 
emergent need of departments. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT 


During 1937-38 the American Legion 
greatly expanded its program of juvenile de- 
linquency prevention and treatment. The 
twenty-first annual national convention of 
the American Legion held in Chicago added to 
the Legion’s child-welfare program the in- 
struction for expanded endeavor along those 
lines, with special consideration to be given 
to the State training or industrial schools 
for children. Legionnaires whose interest 
could not be enlisted as readily in a program 
of community child-welfare conditions and 
needs quickly rallied to the service that was 
outlined in the interest of improving the con- 
ditions for children in the State training or 
industrial schools. This program increased 
the need for making personal services through 
a qualified member of the national child wel- 
fare division staff available to departments 
that had a problem and requested help in 
solving it. In that year the departments of 
South Dakota, Ohio, Indiana, Georgia, and 
Illinois requested such services through the 
national child-welfare division. 

During 1938-39 the national child-welfare 
division edited and distributed a new booklet 
titled “Building Asset Citizens” that con- 
tained information and American Legion 
recommendations regarding conditions and 
needs in the State training or industrial 
schools. It is with pride that it is reported 
that this booklet is accepted by all authorities 
as a proper textbook for use in in-service 
training programs of the institutions. 

During the same period the department of 
Kansas had a child-welfare caravan, in which 
department officials and a representative of 
the national child-welfare division partici- 
pated. Through that caravan, 56 towns were 
visited, 22 meetings were attended, and 10 
district conferences were held. 

From this activity a very fine child-wel- 
fare program has resulted in the department 
of Kansas, and, through Legion effort, the 
State training schools were transferred from 
the State penal board to the State depart- 
ment of welfare through a special commis- 
sion of children’s institutions. 


Somewhat similar endeavor was carried on 
in modified ways in Indiana, Florida, Vir- 
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ginia, and Ohio, and all of these departments 
have reported that the personal services of 
the representatives from the national child 
welfare division materially benefited them. 

It should be noted that the personal serv- 
ices of the national child welfare division 
staff made available through the child wel- 
fare organization services to departments 
has a definite relation to the improvements 
that have come in attaining objectives that 
are set in the juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and treatment p . 

The period from 1939 to 1940 saw addi- 
tional expansion in these activities, and dur- 
ing that fiscal period the Kansas depart- 
ment and the Missouri department requested 
and received personal services of the national 
child welfare division staff to aid them in 
bringing about improvements in the State 
training or industrial schools within their 
respective departments. Conferences were 
held with the Governors of these States and 
with the leaders of both the house and the 
senate, who then requested that the Legion 
prepare measures to be considered by the 
next session of the legislature. Wherever 
the representative of the ational child wel- 
fare division has gone into such institutions 
he has been accompanied by department offi- 
cials of the American Legion—the depart- 
ment commander and the department child 
welfare chairman of the Legion, and some- 
times also the department child welfare chair- 
man of the American Legion Auxiliary. 

The department of West Virginia made re- 
quest and received personal service through 
the national child welfare division staff going 
into the departments to confer with the 
proper Legion officials and to assist them in 
developing plans to bring improvement in 
the boys’ training school. Here, too, confer- 
ence was held with the Governor, at which 
department officials and the representative of 
the national child welfare division were 
present. 

During the first 6 months of 1941 there has 
been a great increase in the correspondence 
service to the departments in response to 
their requests for advice and guidance in all 
phases of child welfare development, but 
especially has this been true in the work being 
done in the interest of the juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and treatment program. 

The personal services through the national 
chiid welfare division to the departments of 
Rhode Island, New York, Texas, South Dakota, 
and Oregon, were in connection with their 
State training or industrial school. There is 
still a great need for much attention being 
given to such schools in many States. 

The American Legion can point with pride 
to accomplishment in Georgia, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas, but continued 
follow-up work must be done in those States, 
since the activity of the Legion has just begun 
and other States need to follow the example 
set by these States. 

The good work begun in the departments 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin will have far-reaching effect in im- 
proving conditions for the children in these 
States. 

The national child-welfare chairman of the 
American Legion wishes to draw attention to 
the fact that during the 5 days of the child- 
welfare caravan, held in October 1940 in the 
department of Kansas, and in which the de- 
partment officers of the American Legion and 
a representative of the national child-welfare 
division participated, 36 posts were visited, 
5 noonday and 5 evening meetings were ate 
tended. The evening meetings were al! rep- 
resentative of the districts and were attended 
by the majority of the posts in each district. 
The department of Kansas reported immie- 
diate increased interest, not only in child 
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welfare, but in the American Legion as an 
organization, and it was stated that this in- 
creased the Legion membership in the depart- 
ments. A similar undertaking was carried 
on in the department of Mississippi in Feb- 
ruary 1941, in which a representative of the 
national child-welfare division participated, 
while enroute from the area C child-welfare 
school conference to the area E child-welfare 
school conference, when he joined the Missis- 
sippi derartment child-welfare caravan of 
the American Legion officials and attended 
meetings at 9 important locations. The Mis- 
sissippi department Officials have reported 
helpful results from this assistance. 

From Mississippi the national child-welfare 
division representative went into the depart- 
ment of Texas and participated in meetings 
planned by the Legion department for five 
important locations before he proceeded on 
to the area E child-welfare school conference 
at San Francisco. 

In the State of Texas, it was recognized 
that the training schools were not function- 
ing for the best welfare of the State nor 
the youth committed for care and training. 
Through the American Legion department 
commander and the national executive com- 
mitteeman of the department of Texas, of- 
ficial request to national headquarters for 
@ representative of the national child-wel- 
fare division to come into Texas to advise 
and guide them on this subject, was ap- 
proved by national headquarters, and such 
representative went into the department of 
Texas to confer with the American Legion 
and public officials. Inspection visits were 
made to both the State schools, and through 
the American Legion recommendations were 
made to the Governor and the State legis- 
lature. These recommendations were not 
only received with appreciation, but they 
are resulting already in some much-needed 
change. This service was given through the 
national child-welfare division in May 1941. 

Following the area E child-welfare school 
conference, the representative of the na- 
tional child-welfare division went into the 
department of Oregon, where he accompa- 
nied the Legion department commander in 
visits of inspection to the boys’ training 
school at Woodburn, and the girls’ training 
school at Salem. A report with recommen- 
dations was furnished to the department and 
some of the recommendations have been put 
into effect already. 

From Oregon the national child-welfare 
division representative went into the de- 
partment of Washington, at Seattle, where 
he participated in two meetings and in a 
radio program which helped to disseminate 
child-welfare information. 

En route, returning to national headquar- 
ters, the national child-welfare division rep- 
resentative stopped off in the Department of 
South Dakota to participate in a department 
caravan operated on a State-wide basis and 
participated in meetings that culminated at 
Mitchell, after a visit to the State training 
school at Plankinton. A report, with recom- 
mendations, was furnished to the Depart- 
ment of South Dakota, and since then the 
Legion department officials conferred with the 
Governor and have received his promise that 
the recommendations would be considered 
and put into action. 

In April the national child-welfare division 
representative participated in a child-welfare 
caravan in the Department of Wisconsin, ar- 
ranged by the American Legion in the inter- 
est of the April—official child-welfare month 
activities. Meetings were held in eight im- 
portant locations, and while at Madison a con- 


ference was held with State officials and legis- 
lators. A great deal of interest in the State 
training schools has resulted, according to 
reports from the department, 

The child-welfare caravans are of value to 
the departments. 

The national child-welfare chairman of the 
American Legion and the members of the 
national child-welfare executive committee 
recommend that the services of the 
child-welfare division staff, in assisting de- 
partments in the American Legion juvenile- 
delinquency prevention and treatment pro- 
gram, be expanded to make available to the 
departments the necessary advice and guid- 
ance they are seeking, and which are essen- 
tial. It is further recommended that such 
representative of the national child-welfare 
division be afforded more opportunity to visit 
the State training or industrial schools and 
be instructed to make the result of such 
visits available to the departments through 
reports with recommendations in cooperation 
with the departments seeking this help. 

In the field of juvenile-delinquency pre- 
vention, there is no one endeavor that brings 
as immediate and constructive results as do 
coordinated community councils established 
in the local communities. Such councils 
bring an enlivened interest by the people and 
in the organizations to conditions and prob- 
lems that exist in the community. They 
also bring coordinated community action to 
improve conditions. Not only is juvenile de- 
linquency reduced and to a great degree 
prevented, but the communities are benefited 
in many other ways. These councils have 
acted also as ready organization around which 
home-defense programs have been built. 
They afford communities, places, and means 
for public recreation and assemblage. In 
fact, they have filled a long-felt need. 

The American Legion, through its child- 
welfare organization, has done much in the 
promotion, organization, and functioning of 
such coordinated councils. With the aid of a 
national child-welfare division representative 
departments have stimulated posts to be ac- 
tive in the program. In Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, Wisconsin, 
and Wyoming, there have been outstanding 
results. An example is New Jersey, where, 
through Legion activity, more than 170 of 
these coordinating community councils now 
exist. They have proved their worth by actual 
results accomplished. 

The 1938 and 1939 national conventions 
instructed the national child-welfare com- 
mittee and division to increase their efforts 
in establishing such councils. It is encour- 
aging to report that great increase has re- 
sulted and is continuing with intensified 
effort in the departments. Here again it is 
advisable for the national child-welfare chair- 
man and the national child-welfare executive 
committee to recommend that additional 
and expanded effort be made in establishing 
councils in the interest of the general wel- 
fare of the communities and as a successful 
method in reducing juvenile delinquency, but 
also as essential in the development of unity 
and coordination for home and national de- 
fense. 

1941 NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


With the approval of the child welfare 
liaison committee of the American Legion 
national executive committee and national 
headquarters, this year again the American 
Legion national child welfare division par- 
ticipated in the national.conference of social 
work, held at Atlantic City, N. J., from June 
1 to 7. 
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With the complete support and helpful 
cooperation of the New Jersey department 
American Legion and American Legion Aux- 
iliary, outstanding success of this participa- 
tion can be reported. 

The usual American Legion national child 
welfare luncheon session held on Wednesday, 
June 4, was a complete success with repre- 
sentation from 23 States and Hawaii. 

The usual child-welfare consultation booth 
and exhibit were maintained in the con- 
vention auditorium during the conference. 
Hundreds of representatives of public and 
private child-caring agencies conferred with 
representatives of the American Legion and 
the American Legion Auxiliary who were 
present at this booth. 

Grateful appreciation is expressed to the 
department, district, and local officials of the 
American Legion and the American Legion 
Auxiliary of New Jersey and to the Honorable 
Thomas D. Taggart, Jr., mayor of Atlantic 
City, for the generous hospitality and fine 
helpfulness extended in assisting national 
headquarters in this outstanding successful 
participation in the national conference of 
social work. 

The director and the assistant director of 
the national child-welfare division of the 
American Legion and the national child- 
welfare chairman of the American Legion 
auxiliary were present at this conference, 


CHILDREN FROM ABROAD 


An additional phase of child-welfare need 
was injected into the program this year by 
action of the American Legion national 
executive committee. 

It concerned the children of a limited num- 
ber of veterans of the World War who were 
returned to the United States from France 
during this year. These families arrived in 
the United States with help of the American 
Red Cross and the cooperation of the Travel- 
ers Aid Society and supplementary aid from 
American Legion resources, 

A meeting was held in New York City Jan- 
uary 20, 1941, between the interested groups 
and the American Legion was represented 
upon instructions of the national commander, 
by the director of the national child-welfare 
division and by John J. Cronin, of New York 
City, advisory member to the national child- 
welfare executive committee. The national 
commander designated Mr. Cronin as the 
liaison representative in New York City for 
the American Legion national headquarters in 
this matter. He was entrusted with a limited 
fund, first in the amount of $500, arranged for 
through the national adjutant, from disaster 
relief funds, at national headquarters, and 
which to the completion of the work 
amounted approximately to a $1,500 expendi- 
ture. 

Much help was given this work through 
the Legion in New York and at Jersey City, 
where employment was secured for some of 
the men and direct assistance was given 
their families. The repatriation work was 
completed so far as was possible by July 1941. 
This was a difficult job. Some of the older 
children who were returned to the United 
State are from completely broken homes 
where the veteran has died and the mother 
is in an institution abroad. Some of the 
children had never been in the United States. 
In most instances they were born abroad. 
The staff at the national child-welfare divi- 
sion kept in touch with the situation and 
gave every service possible in cooperation 
with the national officials and the liaison 
representative. 
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Summarized information from the chart for 12-month period from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941, inclusive 
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* SPR ts lun + 7 ote amare tal f $4, 312, 45 $13,130.75 | $3, 609, 50 $50, 775. 20 
2. Furnished within the department of the Legion. 117, 051, 11 532, 014, 95 42, 014, 29 966, 171, 12 
3. Furnished within the department of the Auxiliary 204, 479, 18 329, 532, 53 p 8 RSE cD $11, 000.00 | 1,054, 695, 71 
4, Furnished by the Forty and EFight.................. 28, 314. 32 90, 304, 50 90, WBE hs. 2522 ask 21, 550. 00 303, 478. 28 
5. Furnished by the Eight and Forty............ iii ll, 501. 31 22, 717. 64 23, 802, 92 PR ABER bi .3 cnet 103, 854, 56 
6. Total of columns from 1 to 5, inclusive__.......... 158, 187. 13 376, 874, 70 988, 785. 65 317, 613. 46 80. 00 33, 600.00 | 2, 478, 974. 87 
Fn _) —___—______) ____________ _}_____________ } 
7, Services to departments for child-welfare organization -. 1, 014. 87 3. 80 424, 29 i a Rt he 2, 673. 74 
8 From department funds for child-welfare administra- 
Pee captains anitionpdinnieedntacsxandeeen alk aelsein 1, 486. 00 5, 155. 88 14, 480. 53 Sta aclihipielianitinshininiys Rbiislataets cainkote eds 39, 984. 03 
9 Total amount national organization services and 
department administration for child welfare__.. 2, 500, 87 5, 159. 68 10, 890. 50 14, 904. 82 A RE ee: ee a 42, 657. 77 
10, Total of columns 6 and 9.................-.-.--.- 160, 688. 00 382, 034. 38 614, 724. 43 | 1, 008, 690. 47 2, 521, 632. 64 
11, Total financial assistance from local reso 
outside Legion, Auxiliary, Fort y! and E Eight, 
Eight and Forty, for veterans’ children as re- 
Ie ioe iaia shana e chin hina acccih insta nneminn’ ba 130, 321. 04 82, 371. 18 204, 267. 38 | 3,077, 630. 02 Ts ae a 3, 757, 837. 03 
12, Total of all services and assistance (columns 10 
CP te ientinebuasder caetinihiintihepaadvintaniiiens ential 291, 009. 04 464, 405. 56 908, 991.81 | 4, 081, 320, 49 500, 062. 77 80. 00 33, 600. 00 6, 279, 469, 67 
13, Total of all children assisted...........-- Liddle 54,203]  92,777| 120,015| 237,489) 57,99; 2]... 1 629, 998 
14. Financial aid for veterans’ children from all resources...| $284, 415.21 | $421,841.02 | $867, 852. 97 |$3, 970,371.00 | $489, 586. 80 $80.00 | $33, 600.00 | $6, 067, 747.00 
15, Number veterans’ children assisted. ................... 52, 159 80, 142 102, 473 222, 463 53, 728 We diiiideienemstia 510, 967 
16. “eee aid for children not known to be veterans’ 
bk ala al aetna idee eine $6, 593. 83 $42, 564. 54 $41, 138. 84 $110, 949. 49 SE GIT Prthiondsiaddcaittasccsascoent * O17 
17, N sated children not known to be veterans’ children... 2, 044 12, 635 17, 542 15, 017 annie iain ac bine eeew 2 51, 446 
18, More permanent aid to individual children in -e 
TS ee ge ee wes $22, 793. 45 $31, 145. 05 $44, 392.08 | $120, 275. 99 a $235, 294. 08 
19, Qagglanenas aid to individual children, gifts, etc....| $34, 651.17 $43, 845. 18 $73, 414.76 | $141, 084, 67 PP ine cindutdnnaPitebuccocsaak $323, 680. 46 





1 In this 629,993 children are included the 67,580 children assisted by the Forty and Eight, which organization does not distinguish between veterans’ children and children 
not known to be veterans’ children. 


2 These figures concerning assistance to children not known to be veterans’ children pertain to local funds entirely within the discretion of the post, unit, voiture, and salon, 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN AIDED AND TYPES OF of children, according to classification of care | month for the year from July 1, 1940, to June 
SERVICES RENDERED and amount spent for emergency aid, each 30, 1941: 


The following statement shows the number 





Total 
financial Total Total With 
Month emergency | number of | number of their 
aid families children mothers | fathers | relatives 
rranted 

i ae Iie bea cllinenst nice gniminnntiod Lani $3, 683. 50 9 1 
aaa ena Gi eh elceen &h case spans oume ell mma aR 3, 523. 00 8 1 
NOE Jains dil Rie ioks Sib ao ~ cht beodeswnswenccnsnscenchanumssenseues 3, 187. 50 7 0 
ee enenvdssatedhedavmtbameadseciiowiie tended 4, 149. 00 7 0 
ie nine MNtn nus ijdinewatonudihnuasdncdéngMabeeth spell 4, 196. 00 20 0 
I i kk eS des a ga nena 4, 610. 00 13 0 
I a and) De kn Gat ak sdhabitheetindasavb<andinanadnccidstenmeassuapen 4, 716. 45 10 0 
a ae tid A hint anne kdetinnnsibdaansheab ei emee ayia 4, 620. 00 4 1 
ahd ead Se ad 1 lin cian wdariuigheabdinde + alaskbeacicabeee 4, 522. 60 7 1 
aa te eins anne aaeccdinwae dé- Ti wiiivabbiinadd 4, 351. 10 4 1 
OP Se EE Dave Miia the ciik shee ncckawtnced.--4/4c) -Lwhasodnd 4, 536. 00 5 0 
caida Mae thins s caebethindestedinssecnoatnbchnktindsoesenss+anqanct 4, €80. 05 4 0 








The figures above showing numbers of | outlay, with the umber of children receiving and financial assistance was given, accorde- 
children should not be added to secure totals, the aid. ing to months and years, since the estab- 
because they include the carry-overs from The following statement shows the num- | lishment of the National Child Welfare Divi- 
previous month. They are being furnished | ber of children referred, to whom service sion, May 1, 1925: 
to show the month-to-month emergency-aid 
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1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 














MIEN. ceihldediididaasisdelsghackad 44 113 163 95 113 204 305 313 205 321 485 208 465 256 403 308 
al 44 115 134 108 106 157 313 242 213 267 300 310 388 272 277 329 
SN re ee 47 133 203 121 111 210 312 237 141 506 313 355 450 318 463 340 
Sa ddn abe chdiknnddshen acktelhanakihics 53 93 148 141 115 183 168 177 219 508 345 267 370 446 459 340 
tad. ailihistih sine nen Tinapiniaties 7 53 73 200 128 80 211 177 110 109 270 180 243 293 398 369 318 
Bc Dente er nieve canteen 13 48 229 106 135 184 135 183 116 177 322 172 428 | 209 301 309 237 
GET scupthcbictinkinndstnidtaiides 21 53 109 142 105 99 226 187 117 104 232 104 265 203 258 UE Nncsachtliee 
ME dy ctdiscicnenekaeeane~ 24 80 45 110 86 65 175 307 155 231 295 157 252 201 293 BT chine 
ROE onc occewee 34 85 23 98 59 167 126 224 171 216 169 95 156 250 311 eco i 

I Aine stinbaniasaetee 46 60 16 44 101 113 405 350 224 238 325 213 180 254 5 Set ee 
SRPERNOOE, <avcidsbdecsencscns 89 81 120 87 145 163 248 169 215 250 178 309 231 238 MG ho cuss - 
SN cc dichiialisiciasiessanen nets 23 131 163 90 85 139 517 325 239 397 423 271 169 417 338 eth aati 

TOG ~ddiubodsct tinidine tes 198 787 | 1,193] 1,558} 1,251 1,437 | 2,712] 3,099| 2,270) 2,465) 3,888 2,813 | 3,142} 3,731 3,704 | 3,886 1,872 

40,006 children aided and served from 1925 to June 30, 1941, according to following 1,855 children with relatives. 
classifications: 625 children in foster boarding homes, 

36,151 children were assisted with their mothers in their homes, 365 children in institutions, 

729 children with fathers in own homes, 281 children in hosp tals, 
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By One Who Ought To Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ARTICLE BY J. HYDE SWEET, EDITOR, 
NEBRASKA CITY (NEBR.) NEWS-PRESS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks by including an arti- 
cle written by the Honorable J. Hyde 
Sweet, editor of the Nebraska News-Press, 
at Nebraska City, Nebr. 


Mr. Sweet writes on the subject of 
economy. At one time Mr. Sweet served 
with distinction in this House of Repre- 
sentatives. As one who has served in 
Congress, but now as a trained observer 
looks on from the outside, Mr. Sweet 
ought to know how economy can be prac- 
ticed. Because of the profound wisdom 
in this article, I insert it in the Recorp: 
[From the Nebraska City (Nebr.) News-Press] 


The World-Herald advises its readers to 
write their Congressmen and Senators in op- 
position to Federal nondefense spending. 
They’ve been doing that for 8 or 9 years, and 
just see what good it did. Every time a con- 
stituent writes a Congressman to oppose 
money wasting, three other home boys write 
to the same gent to get behind that bill to 
dam Podunk Creek in his district. 

A patriot is a fellow who won’t let anybody 
loot his country, but sees not a bit of harm 
in getting his share. Ninety percent of the 
money was wasted because patriots back 
home demanded of the Congressmen and 
Senators that they get the dough before some- 
body else does. 

It is the simplest job in the world to stop 
wasting tax money, but it must be an activity 
in which the voters cooperate. Whenever 
you ask for a $100,000 Work Project Admin- 
istration project, good or bad, and threaten 
your Congressman if he doesn’t give it to 
you, you’re condoning Federal wastefulness. 
Your town doesn’t need a $100,000 post office, 
probably, but you feel pretty down in the 
mouth if you don’t get it and Pillville does. 
Immediately you say to your neighbors that 
Congressman Piffle is a helova guy to go to 
sleep on the job thataway. 

The money we waste comes out of taxpayers’ 
pockets and nowhere else. Uncle Sam, as well 
as the State and local taxing agencies, gets 
what he blows in from you and you and you. 
He doesn’t produce a dime but takes it from 
his people, and you are one of the people. 
Every time you get one of these “free” school 
houses, parks, swimming pools, etc., etc., you 
forget that they are multipiied by the thou- 
sands all over the country and that the total 
cost are the billions of dollars you deplore as 
“boondoggling.” 

By keeping up with the Joneses who have 
larger resources than you, frequently you go 
broke. Seldom do you blame yourself for 
the foolish pride that induced you to spend 
more than you could pay. Mostly you put 
the bee on the Government and ask it to re- 
imburse you for the debts you piled up. 
That actually has happened in many, many 
instances. 

When Jonesville gets a new airport, Smith- 
ville go-getters not satisfied until they, too, 
get an airport, although Jonesville may be a 
more logical place for one than Smithville. 
Browntown’s high-school building was 
wrangled out of Washington with a congres- 
sional wand and a bit of political log-rolling, 
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so Whiteport’s folks, who are rivals of Brown- 
town, are sold by the go-getters on giving 
their Congressman billy-be-dam until he 
comes through with one better and bigger 
than the other fellow’s. 

The kick has to laugh whenever he hears 
an earnest, solid citizen declaim against gov- 

ernmental waste in Washington. Nine 

chances to one that same solid citizen al- 
ready has written his Congressman to get 
behind that appropriation bill to provide 
three or four extra millions for farm benefits 
or another half million for the W. P. A. 
projects which have been crammed down the 
throats of sometimes reluctant city dads who 
wonder where they will get the money for the 
sponsors’ share of the expense bill. 

We have spent more than $60,000,000,000 
dollars like that in the past 8 years. Now 
we have another $60,000,000,000 bill for na- 
tional defense. The leaf-raking has left us 
breathless and half broke. By the time de- 
fense is liquidated, we'll be financially fricas- 
seed. Whose fault is it? Don’t ask me, I 
never wanted it. I never wanted it because I 
know that for every dollar Santa Claus gives 
me I must repay $2 with plenty of interest 
which, said a pioneer Nebraska banker once, 
“is the damnedest invention the world ever 
knew and the fastest running.” 

J. H. S. 





First Anniversary of Invasion of Greece 
by Totalitarian Powers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 30, 1941 





Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe that the Members of the House 
will agree with me in regarding the 28th 
day of October 1941 as a first anniversary 
vitally important to civilization; for it 
was 1 year ago that one of the two Euro- 
pean dictators who have plunged their 
own unwilling nations and most of the 
world into a bloody turmoil, made a 
shameful attempt to intimidate and en- 
slave a brave nation, but, instead, was 
completely defeated within only a few 
weeks after his brutal and unpardonable 
move. 

I am speaking of Dictator Mussolini's 
ultimatum to the late Premier John Me- 
taxas, of Greece, at 3 a. m., on October 
28, 1940, whereby he demanded that all 
of Greece be turned over to him before 6 
o’clock on the same morning, and of Pre- 
mier Metaxas’ characteristically Grecian 
reply, which was an unreservedly plain 
“No,” that will always resound with honor 
in the pages of the history of civilization. 

Mussolini’s ultimatum would expire at 
6 a. m., on that memorable day, but 
Mussolini’s Fascist legions began pouring 
into Grecian soil at 5 o’clock on the same 
morning, 1 hour before the ultimatum’s 
time of expiry, thus proving that there is 
not the least value in the word of a 
dictator. 

It was Mussolini’s fate that his great 
power should be smashed on the rock of 
Greek patriotism, Greek bravery, and 
Greek resistance; and his mistake gave 
the Greeks of today the opportunity to 





prove that they, too, are made of the 
same caliber as their forefathers of an- 
cient times—of the Byzantine Empire, 
and of the revolution against the Turks in 
1821—were made. They won over him, 
both physically and morally. And they 
not only won the battle against Musso- 
lini’s unwarranted aggression, but they 
also won the infinite admiration and 
gratitude of the civilized world. More- 
over, they pointed out to the world that 
the people of Italy, through the young 
men serving in the armed forces of their 
country, are not with Mussolini, and that 
their hearts are not in his policies of 
aggression. 

There exists no Greece today, as a free 
and independent nation, since Hitler’s 
mechanized fury overran that nation last 
April. The people of Greece are now 
suffering; perhaps more than all other 
nations conquered by the man who made 
up his mind to mislead his own people 
and bring havoc to other nations. Never- 
theless, the world remembers that it was 
little Greece that defied not only Musso- 
lini, but Hitler, too, and put up a most 
gallant fight in Europe. The bodies of 
So many other nations, large and small, 
lying prostrate in front of their eyes, 
failed to shake the will of the Greeks to 
defend their country and its honor. 
Though under the heels of two dictators 
now, they are persevering and proud, for 
they know that, although they lost all 
Greek territory, they saved their coun- 
try’s honor. They also know that the 
Greece of tomorrow will be happy and 
free. They firmly believe in their country 
and in its great future. And well they 
may. America agrees with them in that 
belief, and is doing so much to bring about 
the downfall of the dictators, and free- 
dom, as well as a lasting peace, to all 
nations, 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few months I have heard much 
severe criticism of the present Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act program. 

The program cannot be altogether bad 
or it would not have the cooperation of 
so large a proportion of our farm popu- 
lation as are in compliance with it. 

But when we get constructive criticism 
that seems to be reasonable and well- 
founded, I believe it should have a friend- 
ly and serious consideration by the Con- 
gress. A few weeks ago I was one of a 
committee of the minority party to listen 
to the opinions of Oklahoma farmers rel- 
ative to farm conditions and the present 
farm program. We invited particularly 
the views not of professional farm lead- 
ers but of the rank and file of farmers 
who do not come to Washington to pre- 
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sent their views to Congress. And they 
had plenty of ideas. If I wanted to 
make a vitrolic political speech con- 
demning the farm program, I could find 
ammunition in the testimony developed 
in that hearing; but the members of both 
parties in this body have a sincere desire 
to do what is best for the farmers of this 
country, not to use the farm question as 
a political football. I could pick out of 
the transcript of that hearing individual 
testimony for either support or total con- 
demnation of the present farm program. 
But I do not propose to do that. 

I propose to take the testimony of six 
speakers, not selected here and there 
throughout the hearing to prove a point, 
but taken consecutively, as they spoke. 
I believe these people have offered sin- 
cere and constructive criticism of the 
present farm program as it is working 
and as it looks to the man who lives on 
the farm and depends on it for his living. 
They are not large-scale operators, just 
average family-type farmers. 

Two of them are Triple A committee- 
men. Three of them are signed up in 
compliance with the program. Three of 
them are noncompliers, and I think you 
will understand why they do not comply. 

I shall quote from these six speakers 
just as they came in rotation in the hear- 
ing. I will refer to the first and the last 
as Mr. X and Mr. Y, because both are 
triple A committeemen. I do not want 
to embarrass them or take any chance 
that they will be punished for having 
voiced a criticism of the administration 
of the program. The other speakers to 
whom I shall refer are Mrs. Fred Schune- 
man, of Lamont, Okla., Mrs. C. H. Mal- 
lory, of Waukita, Okla., Mr. J. R. Wiley, 
of Enid, Okla., and Mr. R. W. McKnight, 
of Waynoka, Okla. You will see that 
these are fairly well scattered. 

Mr. X told us he had been a committee- 
man ever since the program started, and 
he thought the farmers “would have been 
off the map if it had not been for it.” And 
yet Mr. X says: 

I do think that this farm program, as it 
now stands, could be improved. 


There is the testimony of a friend of 
the program that it is not working as 
well as it should. Mr. X reminds us that 
all the good things that have come to 
the American people have met with re- 
verses, but we overcome the reverses and 
have made progress that way. He thinks 
if it had not been for the wheat control 
and marketing quotas “the cheapest 
wheat we ever saw in America would have 
come as a result.” He thought the mar- 
keting penalties were bad, but he did not 
know just how to get around them, and 
still hold a bottom price under wheat. 

But here is the sentence in Mr. X’s testi- 
mony which I think is significant. He 
was speaking of the complaint of a good 
many witnesses that they had not had 
square deals from the county commit- 
tees. Mr. X says: 

I have been a committeeman ever since the 
start. If a just complaint has been presented 
and the regulations have permitted, the 
farmer has been given a square deal. 


Yes; the farmer has been given a 
square deal “if the regulations per- 
mitted.” I suspect Mr. X has let the cat 
out of the bag there. If the regulations 
do not permit a farmer to get a square 


deal, then there is something wrong with 
the regulations. 

Mr. X said that in his county there 
had been little trouble over the payment 
of penalties. One farmer with a 14,000- 
bushel crop paid $1,686 in penalties with- 
out saying a word except to ask how much 
he owed. If my arithmetic is correct, 
that amounts to about 12 cents a bushel. 
With the penalty at 49 cents a bushel, 
he must, therefore, have paid a penalty 
on a little less than one-fourth of his 
crop. At 20 bushels to the acre then, 
he must have had an allotment of some 
525 acres, with 175 acres in excess on 
which he paid penalty, evidently a pretty 
good sized operator. I wonder if the 
family-type farmer would have felt so 
good about it. 

Let us listen to the testimony of Mrs. 
Schuneman, who makes a plea for the 
family farm. Mrs. Schuneman says she 
and her husband have a 160-acre farm, 
on which their allotment is 50 acres, 
while a farm of the same size across the 
road has an allotment of 105 acres, and 
another one north of them has 90 acres, 
while still another farm of 80 acres has 
a 50-acre allotment. Gentlemen, I do 
not know whether a quarter-section 
farm in Oklahoma ought to have 50 acres 
or 100 acres in wheat; but it seems that 
a spread of 2 to 1 is a pretty tough propo- 
sition to explain. I have heard attempts, 
but I have never heard it done to my sat- 
isfaction. I am afraid the regulations 
are not compatible with a square deal. 
Incidents of wide discrepancies in allot- 
ments were frequent at the hearing. 

Mrs. Schuneman further testified that 
last year they pastured out a part of 
their wheat and yet paid penalty on it. 
That is, they used it for pasture exclu- 
sively and did not cut it for grain at all, 
yet paid penalty. That, I submit, is a 
case of straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel. If it is the place of Con- 
gress to make some change in such regu- 
lations, I think we had better be about 
it. If it is the place of the Department 
of Agriculture, that agency ought to get 
busy. However, I think we have covered 
that correction in the bill permitting 
marketing the normal production of the 
allotted acres and authorizing the com- 
putation of penalty on the harvested 
rather than the planted acres. 

Comes next Mrs. Mallory and says that 
she and her husband have an allotment 
of only 41 acres on a quarter-section 
farm. This program, she says, “is put- 
ting the small farmer out of business.” 
I am afraid Mrs. Mallory is right. This 
program is imposing the same percent- 
age of reductions on the small, family- 
type farmer, who adds little to the em- 
barrassing surplus as it does on the 
bonanza farmer, who, with his power 
machinery and extensive operations, 
creates the surplus. We would have no 
wheat surplus if wheat raising were con- 
fined to family-type farms diversifying 
their crops. 

Mr. Wiley tells us he has 235 acres of 
land on which his allotment for wheat 
was 117 acres, reduced later to 108. For 
the crop of 1941 he sowed only 75 acres, 
and when he inquired for his allotment 
for 1942 he was informed that, because 
he had planted only 75 acres his allot- 
ment had been cut still further. I do 
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not believe Congress meant to authorize 
any such regulations as that. Mr. Wiley 
told us he had always been a cooperator 
in the A. A. A. and he thought the county 
agents were trying to do what was right. 
But, he said, he thought they had be- 
come too much a supervising agency 
rather than working for the welfare of 
agriculture. I am afraid Mr. Wiley has 
a point. 

Mr. McKnight, a kind of local Will 
Rogers, said he has 168 acres of tillable 
land on which he was given an allotment 
of 34 acres. After repeated trips to the 
county committee he had it raised to 
39 acres, then after another trip of sev- 
eral miles he was allowed 1 acre more. 
He said he was not kicking about it; the 
committee had done the best they could. 
More regulations. Mr. McKnight said 
he thought the program was like some 
medicine, it might cure us but it would 
nearly kill us first. 

Lastly, let me refer to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Y, an A. A. A. committee- 
man, who complains of the sudden 
changes in the rules and regulations. 
He says he is 100 percent for a farm pro- 
gram, but is against such supervised 
control. 

“There are so many rules and regulations,” 
he testified, “and they change so rapidly it 
is hard to keep up. I was made one of the 
biggest liars in the country through the 
changes in the penalty.” 


One of the difficulties in Oklahoma and 
parts of Kansas and Nebraska is that 
they have had repeated failures of corn, 
due to drought and heat. They have 
become afraid to plant corn. I got this 
information, not from a dissatisfied 
farmer, but from a county committee- 
man. They want to plant wheat where 
they used to plant corn. But the regu- 
lations say, “no, you are on the book as 
@ corn country, so you cannot plant 
wheat in place of corn, even to feed.” 

Gentlemen, if something is not done to 
improve the regulations, we stand to 
lose all that has been gained under the 
A. A. A. program. While the majority 
of farmers, especially in the West, may 
be going along under it with a fair degree 
of satisfaction, you cannot impose such 
unfair regulations on a helpless minority 
and continue to get away with it. This 
program must be improved by its friends, 
or it will be killed by its enemies. 
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AN OPEN LETTER BY JOHN A. GELLATLY, 
FORMER LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Honorable John A. Gellatly, an 
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outstanding American citizen and former 
Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
Washington, has written an open letter to 
the people of the United States and Mem- 
bers of Congress which, in my opinion, 
should be given the widest possible dis- 
tribution. I am therefore inserting this 
letter, published in the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) Daily World, in the Concres- 
SIONAL REcoRD as an extension of re- 
marks. The letter follows: 


[From the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World] 


To the Editor, the People, and to Congress: 

Throughout the entire Nation there is a 
universal discussion about the lack of morale 
in the scores of Army camps where we are 
supposed to be equipping millions of our 
young men to defend America, its free in- 
stitutions, and our way of life. It doesn’t 
take many interviews with the boys in uni- 
form to learn of the truth of this charge. 
There is a lack of morale, and there is just 
and ample cause for it. It’s not the red tape, 
the lack of conveniences, or the quality of 
the food—as bad as it may at times be—that 
is tinging their pride and burning out their 
very hearts; it is the contemptible injustices 
occasioned by labor racketeers and the in- 
tolerable strikes in defense industry all over 
the land. This I know is their No. 1 peeve. 

These boys are not dumb animals; they are 
the flower of our American manhood. 

They know, as we all know, first, that the 
chances are at least 10 to 1 that the United 
States will be into this worst of all wars before 
it is over. They know that if and when that 
time comes they are the ones who will have to 
face the hordes of hell itself in Europe, and 
that they will need every ounce of powder, 
every tank, every airplane, and most of all 
every atom of determined support of every 
man, woman, and child in America if we are 
to win. They know, as we all know, that in 
order to acquire that assistance in a common 
cause in which freedom itself is at stake, that 
partiality, unfairness, and injustices between 
classes or groups of our people just have to be 
stamped out. They know, and we know, that 
racketeers and strikers are absolutely run- 
ning our defense efforts to such an extent 
that our net results are not 60 percent of 
what they could and should be. These are 
all self-evident facts. No one disputes them, 
but nothing of any consequence is being done 
about it, even when the world is on fire. 

As a congress, you have the power to cor- 
rect all this, and you are in a position to 
know more about it than anyone eise, but 
you seem to lack the guts to do it. The Presi- 
dent could stop it with one stroke of the 
pen or with one determined order from his 
voice. For obvious reasons he is not doing 
it, and this puts it squarely at your doors. 

This inexcusable condition has been go- 
ing on now for nearly 2 years and from all 
visible appearances is getting worse. 

My contention is—and I speak the minds 
of millions of patriotic people in America— 
that under prevailing conditions you have 
no right to pass laws to compel my boy to put 
on a uniform, give up his job, endure the 
embarrassments of poorly equipped camps, 
and be required to sacrifice the best years of 
his life in order to gain some knowledge 
about fighting, to the end that he might 
effectively defend our shores, while, on the 
other hand, you pass laws (or neglect to pass 
laws) which permit millions of other able- 
bodied men treasonably to sit astride the 
industrial brakes. Millions of these strikers, 
too, are drawing unheard-of wages and at 
the same time refusing to construct the very 
implements of war which my boy and thou- 
sands of others will sorely need if and when 
he has to face a mass of murderous tanks 
and guns. The irony of it, too, is that he 
will have to fight in a half-equipped fashion 
to help save your hides (Mr. Congressman 
and Mr. Senator) and to Save the lives of the 


disloyal strikers who will be to blame for this 
lack of tools. : 

Under this deplorable anc inexcusable situ- 
ation, all this talk about a united people, 
does not make common sense, and I charge 
that everyone of you know it. You seem to 
lack the downright courage to face the most 
serious reality which has ever faced the 
world, and still you do not act. This is to 
warn you that if something is not done about 
it, we will all go down together, and the free- 
dom of speech, the freedom of the press, 
and the freedom of worship of which we all so 
loudly boast, will be at an end. My chal- 
lenge again then is that if you do not possess 
the downright patriotism (and you seem to 
lack it), every last one of you who is standing 
in the way, resign your jobs and turn them 
over to men who wil) see to it that this trea- 
sonable situation is corrected. When that is 
done all this talk about Army morale will 
cease and the zeal of my boy and the others 
will advance a thousand percent. With this 
accomplished we can then face Hitler or the 
devil himself, if need be, without any fear of 
loss. My parting shot, then, is that you do 
your duty now or get out, as your cowardly 
conduct is menacing the very existence of us 
all. 

JoHuHN A, GELLATLY. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, granted by the House today, I 
wish to place in the Recorp a talk 
which I made over station WINX on 
October 2, 1941, as a part of their pro- 
gram A Salute to South Dakota. 


Good evening, Mr. De Pagter, and good eve- 
ning, listeners to this program, generously 
arranged by station WINX as a salute to 
South Dakota. As a Representative in the 
National Capital, I welcome this opportunity 
to tell you something about the points of 
visitor interest in South Dakota, the Sun- 
shine State. 

Our State is young. We celebrated our 
fiftieth anniversary of Statehood only 2 years 
ago. Until 1876, much of our State was an 
Indian reservation, the last great reservation 
of the Sioux. In 1890, a year after Statehood, 
the last armed encounter between Indians 
and the United States Army took place at 
Wounded Knee. Today there are nine reser- 
vations within the borders of the State. Two 
of them, the Pine Ridge and the Rosebud, 
are among the largest in population in the 
country. But do not be alarmed. Our In- 
dians are good, loyal citizens, whose boys are 
serving with Uncle Sam the same as did their 
fathers in the World War. Their reserva- 
tions are reached by modern highways, and 
you will enjoy visiting them. 

South Dakota is in the center of the North 
American Continent. Indeed, it was at the 
center of what is now South Dakota, on the 
banks of the Missouri River, near what be- 
came the site of old Fort Pierre, that the 
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Verendrye party in 1743 planted a lead plate 

for France the vast country which 
later formed the central part of the Louisiana 
Purchase. It was the first written record of 
the white man’s visit to central North Amer- 
ica. And near Pierre, the State capital, today 
a@ monument marks the center of the State 
and the approximate center of the North 
American Continent. So, it is no accident 
that Hamlin Garland wrote of our region as 
the middle border where the western tides 
of migration were met by the backwash from 
the Oregon Trail and the upsurge of cattle- 
men from the Texas trails. And no accident 
that the botanists find in South Dakota the 
flowers of the Rocky Mountains meeting the 
flowers native to the Appalachians. 

Many of our beauty spots have been named 
for other spots in the Nation. The Dells on 
the Sioux River near Dell Rapids were named 
for the Dells in Wisconsin. The Palisades on 
Split Rock River near Garretson are named 
for the Palisades on the Hudson. An arched 
bridge over Beaver Creek in the southern 
Black Hills was suggested to the late Senator 
Norbeck by the bridge on Connecticut Avenue 
over Rock Creek Park here in Washington. 

Not all of our points of interest are named 
for beauty. We have a Dirty Woman creek 
that flows into Bad River. We have a Hang- 
man's hill, a Red Scaffold, a Horse Thief Lake, 
a Jesse James cave. a Bloody Gulch, and a 
Hell’s Canyon, not forgetting the world- 
famous Bad Lands, now a national monu- 
ment area. General Custer once described 
the Bad Lands as “A part of hell with the 
fires burned out.” 

The Bad Lands have a grotesque, weird 
beauty. They are an area of fantastic ero- 
sion, with deep canyons and saw-tooth peaks 
of indescribable irregularity, colored like the 
Grand Canyon. Two years ago, they were 
proclaimed as a national monument area. 
During the past season, they had over a quar- 
ter of a million visitors. 

South Dakota, to many people, suggests a 
plains country. South Dakota does have 
prairie, some of it as big as all outdoors, 
where a railroad has built the longest straight 
stretch of track in the world, and on these 
prairies sunsets achieve an unmatchable 
beauty. On these prairies, grain fields in 
growth or in harvest present an inspiring 
panorama. But South Dakota is far from 
being only a plains or prairie State. 

South Dakota has rivers, headed by the 
Big Muddy, the Missouri It flows from the 
center of the northern boundary to the 
south across the State, and beside it a 
beautiful river road is now being developed. 
Then there is the Jim River, longest un- 
navigable stream in the world. And we have 
rivers with such musical names as the Ver- 
million, the Keya Paha and the Belle 
Fourche, literally beautiful river. We have 
the Grand, the Moreau, the Cheyenne, and 
the Sioux. We have 16 spring creeks and 
16 cottonwood creeks and other creeks too 
numerous to mention. We have a Laugh- 
ing Water and a Lightning Creek, a Hot 
Brook that never freezes, an ice cave. They 
tell a touching story of the man who heard 
that the water from Hot Brook never froze 
and drove there in December so that he 
might fill the radiator of his car with it. 
We have many caves, Crystal Cave, Wild 
Cat Cave, Nameless Cave, Jewel Cave, and 
Wind Cave. The last two are under the 
jurisdiction of the National Park Service 
and are among the outstanding caves in 
America. On the Wind Cave Reserve, near 
Buffalo Gap, it is proposed to develop the 
largest herd of buffalo in America. South 
Dakota is a natural game country with 
deer and elk in the mountains, antelope 
and grouse in the uplands, ducks and geese ‘ 
on the waters, pheasants and partridge 
where there is cover. South Dakota has 8h 
game and wildlife refuges. 

South Dakota has lakes—not Minnesota's 
10,000, but over 100 natural fish-sustaining 
lakes, and 30,000 smaller lakes or stock 
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ponds created by dams. Northeastern South 
Dakota is the natural lake region, with Big 
Stone, Traverse, Kampeska, Enemy Swim, 
and Medicine Lakes outstanding. In the 
Black Hills, Sylvan Lake is a gem in a 
setting of granite crags. Lake of the Pines 
and Stockade Lake offer motorboating at 
an elevation of over 5,000 feet. 

South Dakota hus spots of Nation-wide 
interest. The Sioux Valley ski slide, near 
Canton, has entettained three national and 
a score of regional ski contests. The strato- 
sphere bowl] near Rapid City has been pro- 
nounced to be the best spot in North Amer- 
ica for a balloon ascension. From that 
place, in 1935, on an expedition sponsored 
by the National Geographic Society, a bal- 
loon ascended to a height of 72,395 feet, 
the highest point ever reached by man. 

South Dakota has mountains—the Black 
Hills—which we call America’s most accessi- 
ble mountains. The average elevation is from 
3,500 to 6,000 feet. Harney F2ak reaches an 
elevation of 7,242 feet above the sea, and is 
the highest point in North America east of 
the Rockies. On Bear Mountain there is an 
area of 1,500 acres above the 7,000-foot level. 
Bear Butte, a huge laccolith outside of the 
mountains, rises more than 1,50) feet above 
the surrounding plains. The Black Hills are 
covered with pines so thickly that in the dis- 
tance the mountains appear to be black, 
whence comes the name, Black Hills. The 
timbered areas are embraced in 2 national 
forests, a national park, 3 game sanctuaries, 
and Custer State Park, largest State park in 
America. 

The early-day history of the Black Hills 
has given us some characters almost legend- 
ary but none the less real Deadwood Dick, 
Calamity Jane, Wild Bill Hickok, Preacher 
Smith, and Poker Alice. Their graves are all 
objects of interest today. Appropriate mark- 
ers and monuments have been erected to the 
memory of Preacher Smith, killed one Sunday 
as he returned from preaching to the In- 
dians; to Annie Donna Tallent, school teacher 
and first white woman in the Black Hills; 
Bishop Hare, early-day missionary; Sacaca- 
wea, known as the bird woman who served 
as guide for the Lewis and Clark expedition; 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who came down 
from his ranch at Medora to trade in early 
Deadwood. 

The greatest of. monuments, however, is 
that on Mount Rushmore, the great Amer- 
ican memorial known as the Shrine of De- 
mocracy, where Gutzon Borglum sculptured 
the heads of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt on a gigantic granite 
mountain. Those heads dwarf the Pyramids 
of Egypt. They are on the scale of a man 
almost as tall as the Washington Monument 
is high. Indeed the head of Washington at 
Mount Rushmore could use the dome of the 
Capitol as a headpiece or skull cap. Borg- 
lum’s dream was to create on Mount Rush- 
more, in everlasting granite a national me- 
morial that would tell to this and succeeding 
generations something of the character of 
men who gave birth and form to the Ameri- 
can Republic. How well he has succeeded 
was summed up by a Minnesota editor re- 
cently, who said: 

“The Mount Rushmore National Monu- 
ment in the Black Hills is the most impres- 
sive monument ever executed by man. The 
loftiness and magnitude are breath taking. 
Shimmering white in the glare and when seer 
in the full sunlight against the aged granite 
background, the noble heads are lofty enough 
to mingle with the clouds. In the parading 
lights of sun and moon and the processionals 
of rain and snow and mist, it gives them the 
beauty and the strength everlastingly cou- 
rageous and noble.” 

And Rushmore is in South Dakota. One 
of the “musts” on the list of every American 
who wants to see and know his America. 

So, with thanks to WINX, we invite you, 
one and all, to see South Dakota’s spots of 
beauty and her places of unusual interest. 
Come to South Dakota, the Sunshine State. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the inter- 
est of organized labor in the preservation 
of American strength and independence 
is written in the factories of occupied 
France. Because working men and 
women refused to submerge their juris- 
dictional differences, because they re- 
fused to understand that their right to 
existence was at stake, they sought to 
strike against their employers. They 
struck in reality against themselves. 

I appeal to labor, to the rank and file, 
no less than to the leadership of our or- 
ganized workers, to remember the tragic 
lesson of French history. No friend of 
labor asks the working people of America 
to bear the sacrifices of the defense pro- 
gram alone. Our workers are entitled to 
a fair share of the funds expended for 
national defense. I am certain that they 
can get their just share without walk- 
outs, without jurisdictional strikes, with- 
out arbitrary refusals to negotiate. 

One thing is certainly clear. The na- 
tional-defense program must go on, no 
matter what may be the cost. If labor 
refuses to cooperate, legislation*is in- 
evitable. Industrial peace in times of 
crisis must be enforced by some means. 
We must have effective machinery for 
the settlement of controversies between 
management and labor and between con- 
flicting labor organizations as well. So 
long as we provide that the settlement 
of disputes shall be retroactive to the 
date when they were referred for de- 
— no stoppage of work can be justi- 

ed. 

Today the needs of defense are recog- 
nized by every section of our people. On 
this issue, no matter how we may differ 
on others, we are firmly united. I believe 
that the words of the late President 
Calvin Coolidge bear repetition today: 

There ts no right to strike against the 
public safety by anyone, anywhere, at any 
time. 





Organized Labor and the National 


Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 
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ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 





Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, times without number have 
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we heard our Government referred to as 
the great referee, or the great umpire. 
I can think of no better words to describe 
the mission of our Government than 
these, time-worn as they seem. 

I am sure it was the idea of the found- 
ing fathers, in the establishment of our 
Government, that it was to serve as the 
fountainhead, the director general, to 
all groups of our national society. It was 
to see that everyone had a fair chance 
in life, that none was discriminated 
against, and no favors were to be ex- 
tended to one group if in the extending 
of those favors another group was to 
suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that we 
have gone far afield, and it is regrettable 
indeed that both parties are not com- 
mitted to the principle of returning to 
these early and constructive precepts. It 
has been the policy of both parties in 
our National Government all too often 
to bow to the will of certain minorities, 
and today, as our Nation stands com- 
mitted to the principle of arming for de- 
fense—if not for war—we are threatened 
by a minority group—not so much by a 
minority group as by the leadership of. a 
minority group, and I refer distinctly to 
the leadership of some branches of organ- 
ized labor. 

No sane man can wish for labor any- 
thing but a square deal. It has a just 
place in our great society. Under its 
present leadership it is not only damag- 
ing to the Nation but damaging to itself. 
As we prepare ourselves for defense 
against one of the world’s most fiendish 
conquerors, we are confronted with a 
condition within ourselves the very na- 
ture of which weakens us to the point 
where danger threatens us as we engage 
in our efforts of preparedness. All too 
long has this administration fondled the 
unwise leadership of labor. It had its 
beginning in the sit-down strike in De- 
troit, and an unwise policy there now 
comes into full bloom at this danger 
point. 

Men in all walks of our American life 
will respond to honesty and candor. 
American labor has been exploited by 
this administration for political reasons 
and for votes. There has not been a 
forthright, statesmanlike position taken. 
It was reasonable to expect that, stimu- 
lated by the assistance of the adminis- 
tration, their forward march would finally 
arrive at this day of trouble we find to- 
day. Patriotism in the ranks of labor is 
as great as it ever was, but it needs a 
new awakening by. national leadership. 
It can be inspired, and the thousands 
and thousands of those who labor in the 
factories and the shops would welcome 
a policy in the administration, expressed 
by the administration, which is coura- 
geous and honest. Every laboring man 
must know that under their leadership 
they are treading a dangerous path if 
the Nation is to be sustained. 

The strong, courageous words expressed 
by the President to the German Chan- 
cellor are of little avail if he cannot 
speak with equal courage to troubles 
within our own borders; and the trouble 
within our own borders, if we are to arm 
for defense today, is unwise labor lead- 
ership. Our responsibility rests squarely 
upon the shoulders of both parties—but 
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more particularly upon the President of 
the United States. 

The remarks of Westbrook Pegler from 
the issue of the Washington Post dated 
October 30, 1941, which I include here- 
with, forcibly present a situation which 
must claim our National Government’s 
attention: 


[From the Washington Post of October 30, 
1941) 


Far ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
LABOR DICTATORS RULE UNIONS 


The patriotic uproar over the Lewis strike 
in the so-called captive mines of the steel 
companies has completely obscured the real 
issue, which has nothing to do with national 
defense and existed even before Hitler re- 
ceived the office from Joseph Stalin to start 
the war. President Roosevelt’s position in 
the fight is that of an evasive opportunist 
who is patrioteering at the expense of a fun- 
camental principle. 

The fact is that John L. Lewis is a dic- 
tator over a great mass of workers, so em- 
powered by the laws and policy of the New 
Deal which flout the rights of the individual 
worker and the masses of workers. Under 
those laws and that policy Lewis has been 
given a power that no man or group of 
private individuels should be allowed to pos- 
sess. As to whether any agency of the Gov- 
ernment should be allowed to have such 
power, save, perhaps in times of the most 
dangerous military emergency, another argu- 
ment may be waged, but that question is not 
before the country at the moment. 

In the present case Lewis is not a public 
official and his United Mine Workers is not 
a Government agency. He is a private cit- 
izen who rules despotically a private assOcia- 
tion which has enjoyed a liberal political 
subsidy from the Government under the ad- 
ministration of the Wagner Act, the more 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, and 
the policy of the Labor Department and the 
Department of Justice toward unions. 

Unions are supposed to be voluntary asso- 
ciations, and even Frances Perkins and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, within the last year, have made 
reluctant admissions that such associations 
or unions should be conducted on the vol- 
untary or open-shop basis. Lewis is trying 
to compel men to join his union who prefer 
not to join, and to compel the Government 
to compel the employers to compel these 
men to accept membership and pay dues, or 
taxes, to a private taxing authority which is 
a political power with ambitions to become a 
political party and which does not even pre- 
tend to consult the members on the disburse- 
ment of their money. 

It isn’t Lewis’ money, and he has no moral 
or political right to use it for political pur- 
poses, but President Roosevelt himself was a 
party to a violation of the workers’ rights 
and of morals when he permitted Lewis to 
contribute, whether as a gift or as a loan, 
$500,000 out of the mine workers’ treasury 
to one of his Presidential campaign funds. 
The President surely knows enough about 
the practical realities of the mine workers to 
have known at that time that the men were 
not consulted, and he certainly must have 
been aware that if even one miner in the 
entire organization, perhaps a Republican, 
objected to this use of his own minute frac- 
tion of that $500,000 the deal was tainted. 

Even if there had been no war, and thus 
no national emergency, the Lewis rule of the 
mine workers still would have been wrong, 
and the National Government would have 
been guilty, and was guilty, of a wrong in 
permitting Lewis to operate his union as he 
does under the laws and policies which are 
mockingly referred to as “labor’s gains.” The 
War emergency does not alter the basic facts 
and principles of the case, but it is being 
used to conceal them from the public mind. 
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Lewis is not the only professional unioneer 
and politician of dictatorial and ruthless 
method whose power has been enhanced un- 
der this Government, but he is probably the 
boldest outside the ranks of the Communists 
who, openly and fortunately, now find a mo- 
tive to help arm the country against Mos- 
cow’s enemy. 

Practically all of the Lig boss unioneers en- 
joy, potentially, the same powers that Lewis 
is now employing against the national se- 
curity in the interests of his own political 
ambition, and it is the fault of President 
Roosevelt, first, and of the subordinate new 
dealers having to do with union affairs, mis- 
called labor relations, that sound remedial 
laws have not been passed which would have 
guaranteed the worker’s right not to union- 
ize. When this right is established by law, 
and several such laws have been proposed 
and stopped by the administration, there will 
be no strikes either in war industries or in 
the legitimate works of peaceful commerce 
for the purpose of compelling them to submit 
to the will of the ruthless unioneer. 

There is no question of the administra- 
tion’s fault, even guilt, in creating the pres- 
ent situation, for Senator Bop Wacner, the 
stooge who guided the Labor Act to adoption, 
fought cpenly against amendments which 
would have protected the worker equally from 
coercion by either the union or the employer. 

Until the law is amended to trim the pow- 
ers of the political unioneer, this wrong will 
exist and this danger will threaten not only 
the military preparations of the Nation but 
the freedoms for which it is proposed that 
Americans fight Hitler wherever he can be 
met in action. 





“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
LETTER BY VERA HOLDING 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


AND A LITTLE CHILD SHAI’. LEAD THEM 
(By Vera Holding) 


Dear Foitxs: This morning I have read 
again that most beautiful love letter ever 
written, because I wanted somehow to touch 
the hearts of all the people in this land who 
know that love rules the universe. I want 
to dip my pen into my own heart which has 
been so crowded with happiness, so overflow- 
ing with the bright laughter of little chil- 
dren, so packed down with the full measure 
of living and loving which only the presence 
of children can bring. The human heart is 
almost too holy a thing to open in public. 
That throat-tightening emotion which rises 
when I think back is almost too intimate to 
express, and yet I want you to feel with me 
the joy of sharing with an orphan child. 
Truly we did not krow the meaning of life, 
the depth of love nor the sacredness of a 
home until we shared our lives with our 
children. 

This week you have the opportunity of 
sharing with an orphan child. It is not a 
distant call, though you have done your part 
gloriously and unselfishly for the needy 
across the warring waters where death and 
hunger stalk the little children of the world. 





The call comes right here at home. The Tip- 
ton Orphans Home has outgrown its present 
family. More room, more beds, more tables 
where they can gather to eat body-building 
food, more space for learning a trade, more 
equipment for the great factory whose prod- 
uct is a human being, an American citizen. 

The Southwest is asked to participate in a 
drive to raise $40,000 for an expansion pro- 
gram for the home. That home which has 
never turned a destitute child from its door. 
A home that can point with a great degree of 
pride to the fine men and women who have 
left its doors to enter the world as ministers, 
teachers, nurses, businessmen, and home 
keepers. 

Twenty years ago last April, four little 
children came to the doors of the citizens 
of Canadian, Tex., seeking homes. They 
were taken in and given a home. This was 
the cornerstone, this unselfish sharing, this 
following of the simple Christian principle 
of life. From that small beginning over 
1,200 children have been given a home dur- 
ing the 20 years which have passed. 

The entire history of the home has been 
built upon unselfishness. It has not al- 
Ways been easy sailing. Sol Tipton, acting 
out of the goodness of his heart and want- 
ing to make some return to God’s work for 
the rich blessings he had received, deeded 
the land, the finest farming land this side 
the Garden of Eden, to the Tipton Or- 
phans Home. The present buildings were 
soon erected, ‘vhich for 20 years have housed 
on an average 237 children, though it was 
built to accommodate only 175. There have 
been times when the droughts, the sand 
storms, the boll weevils, and other plagues 
have hit the supporters of this home, but 
with unswerving loyalty, with great sacri- 
fice, with deep devotion to the cause of hu- 
manity, the cause has been carried right on 
and the home has always kept its doors open 
to the homeless. 

The Tipton Home is just that, a home in 
every sense of the word. With R. E. Chit- 
wood and his fine wife as “Brother and 
Sister Chitwood” who are the idolized par- 
ents of the children, one would naturally 
know that in no way is the home an insti- 
tution. Speaking of one of these is speaking 
of them both, for they are of that oneness 
of spirit, of love, and devotion that makes 
them a rarety in this world. They have 
measured their lives by the Golden Rule and 
if you have forgotten the most beautiful 
love letter in all the world, look at them and 
you will instantly remember it. For their 
lives are patterned on the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians. To have a child under 
the beautiful and refining influence of 
Brother and Sister Chitwood is one of the 
finest experiences any child can ever hope 
to know. These very words have been re- 
peated often by the fine appreciative men 
and women who come back yearly bringing 
their own families to visit as they would 
visit their very own people. 

While the home is under the direct super- 


‘vision of the Chitwoods, the entire personnel 


of the department heads of the home are 
picked men and women whose character must 
match up with their ability and who are the 
outstanding men and women of the South- 
west. And from the most menial laborer to 
the superintendent himself, there is not one 
who would not share his last crumb with any 
of the children there. 

Commercial clubs, service clubs, schools, 
and women’s organizations band together to 
“put over” any fine move for their com- 
munity. Committees are appointed to take a 
dairy survey, there is an old-clothes drive, 
there is an alfalfa seed mill to be had, there 
is an oil mill to try for, there’s a new com- 
munity building needed, a new project of 
any kind, and watch the community, if the 
community affords a citizenry who has an 
ounce of pride or courage or civic interest. 
Watch that community work, and watch the 
results. That is why we have the finest 
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schools, the finest churches, the most wonder- 
ful fairs, the biggest libraries, civic centers, 
hospitals in the land. It is that spirit of co- 
operation which is inborn, a people working 
together in unity and faith to get the job 
done. That is the spirit upon which Okla- 
homa was built, upon which America is 
built. What greater thing can we do for our 
community than to and revise the 
building for the greatest factory in all the 
world, the making of American citizens? 
Thus it is with sincere confidence that that 
same spirit of cooperation and faith will pre- 
vail which has builded our community and 
welded it into one of the finest of the South- 
west, and because of this I am reminding you 
of Tipton Orphans Home Week. 

When a solicitor calls on you, I hope with 
all my heart that you will suddenly see a lit- 
tle child. hungry and cold, timidly knocking 
at your heart’s door. Will you take him in 
and warm him with your love? Will you 
share with him your fire, your warm food, 
and your kindness? 

Of course you will. And even that very 
moment your heart will sing, your worries 
will lift, your thoughts will fly back to a little 
passage in the Holy Book which perhaps your 
own mother read to you, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaver.” 

I know you will not fail in this. You are 
the folks who harvest a neighbor’s crop when 
he is ill. You are the friends who send a 
little crippled boy to the hospital for care; 
you are the fellows who buy glasses to help a 
man see, so he san hold his job and hold his 
head up like a man wants to do; you are the 
untiring watchers who sit all night by the 
side of your sick comrade lest he need you; 
you are the neighbors who hurry across the 
fields brushing aprons, bringing wild plum 
jelly or the first violet to a sick child; you are 
the dear silent ones who extend your loving 
sympathy—who weep with us in time of death 
and sorrow; you are the finest folks this side 
of the kingdom come. 

That is why I love you, 

Vera HOLpING. 





Resolution of Iowa Unit of Fight for 
Freedom 
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HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
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Thursday, October 30, 1941 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Iowa Unit of Fight for 
Freedom: 


Whereas the war that is going on is a world 
war, in the outcome of which we of America 
have a vital stake; and 

Whereas warlike action in any critical part 
of the world may seriously affect the out- 
come of the whole struggle; and 

Whereas there is obvious reason to fear that 
Japan, an avowed member of the aggressive 
Axis, may join openly and com yletely in the 
Axis war by attacking one of the present 
great resisters of Hitler’s armies: Be it there- 
fore 

Resolved, That any overt or hostile act on 
the part of Japan against Russia would jeop- 
ardize the immediate and future welfare of 
the United States, and therefore should be 


considered by the United States as an un- 
friendly and hostile act against the United 
States and the peace of the world; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the Iowa Fight for Freedom 
Committee advise the Congress and the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Secretary 
of State that we fully support any necessary 
act of the United States Government, even 
to the extent of making war on Japan, to 
prevent or forestall any hostile act on the 
part of Japan against Russia. 

George E. Hise, George Cosson, J. J. 
Hughes, Robert Colfiesh, B. F. Wil- 
liams, H. H. Stipp, Kent Emery, 
Robert J. Shaw, George Mahoney, 
Lloyd Ross, Harlan Miller, Mark 
Reno, L. C. Clark, C. H. Greenly, 
George Wrightman, Prof. Scott 
Rowley, Arthur Boreman, Barry L. 
Oakes, Dan Turner, Guy E. Logan, 
R. E. White, Ira Downing, C. B. 
DeWitt, A. J. Kirkpatrick, H. E. 
Nelson, Arnold Myhra, L. S. Heins. 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 





EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE FROM THE 
CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE 


Mr.DAY. Mr. Speaker, we are depart- 
ing from the historical attitude of the 
United States toward foreign nations. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
call attention to the following reproduc- 
tion of a declaration of American foreign 
policy made on September 16, 1898, by 
my father, William R. Day, when he was 
Secretary of State of this great Republic 
and in connection therewith the editorial 
from the Chicago Daily Tribune of my 
State appearing on October 28, 1941. 

What can the American people do 
about it? There is a constitutional 
method open to them which I outlined in 
an article appearing in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on October 20, 1941, the right of 
petition, guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

I voted against the arming of our mer- 
chant ships. I shall vote against any 
amendment of the Neutrality Act. I 
shall keep faith with the people who sent 
me here. In my opinion, by retaining 
our neutrality we can be true to the stand 
taken by my father over 43 years ago and 
“exert mediatorial offices only when ac- 
ceptable to both parties.” The time will 
come when the whole world will thank 
God that the United States of America 
kept out of the war and was free to bring 
a mad world back to the ways of peace 
on earth, good will to men. 

The editorial and article follow: 

[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of October 
28, 1941] 
Historic DECLARATIONS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLicy 
NO. 12, WILLIAM R. DAY 

“The rule of this Government is to observe 

the most absolute impartiality in respect to 
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questions arising between its neighbors; to 
refrain from forming a judgment upon the 
merits of the mutual recriminations which 
may attend such disputes; to abstain from 
advising either party to the difference; and to 
exert mediatorial offices only when acceptable ~ 
to both parties.” (Secretary of State, Sep- 
tember 16, 1898.) 


Wuo Wit Do THe DyInc ann Wuy? 


The great debate in the Senate has begun. 
At the behest of the administration, the ma- 
jority of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate has recommended the repeal of 
three sections of the Neutrality Act. The ad- 
ministration is asking the right not only to 
arm American merchant ships but to send 
them into the war zones and into the ports of 
belligerents. All of these acts are forbidden 
by the neutrality law as it stands. 

The consequences of repeal can be foreseen 
with great clarity. If the administration is 
allowed to have its way, we shall have a repe- 
tition of the ceremonial war dance of 1916-17. 
Many American merchant ships will be sent 
to the bottom with their American crews. 
There will be more and bloodier Kearny inci- 
dents. Before long we shall find ourselves in 
the war and then—and then only—will the 
administration acknowledge frankly that the 
only way that this war can be won is by send- 
ing millions of young Americans to force a 
landing in Europe and defeat and destroy a 
stupendous military machine. 

The repealer in reality is a bill to send the 
sons of the common people of America to 
their deaths. Workmen are to be sacrificed 
by tens and hundreds of thousands to grati- 
fy the influential denizens of Park Avenue 
and Wall Street and their hangers-on in 
the West and South who are shouting for 
war. 

You ask what al! this is to accomplish and 
you are told something about the four free- 
doms or the eight freedoms, as if comm4- 
nist Russia or imperialist, oligarchic Eng- 
land, or anarchic China were really inter- 
ested in bringing about a democratic mil- 
lennium, or would permit anything like it 
to be established. If any such idea were 
even remotely in their thinking what ex- 
planation can be made of the persistent 
denial of liberty to the three hundred millions 
in India, to the exploitation of the Chinese by 
their war lords, to the denial of religious 
freedom in Russia and the slaughter there 
of millions of innocents without even the 
form of a trial. 

The plain people of this country have 
seen through this hypocrisy. They know 
that the million and a half soldiers we now 
have in camp are more than we need to de- 
fend America from any invasion but none 
too many for another expeditionary force. 
They know, too, that the proposed amend- 
ments of the neutrality law are not needed 
to put American ships in the munitions 
trade. Dozens of our ships have been trans- 
ferred to Panamanian registry by the ad- 
ministration to 2vade the law and others 
could be transferred. The objection to that 
expedient is that when such ships are sunk 
no American lives are lost. The big shots of 
Park Avenue and Wall Street want plenty of 
Americans to drown in the north Atlantic. 
Every other trick calculated to inflame 
opinion in America has failed. Now the 
demand is for blood to be avenged. 





[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of October 
20, 1941] 


Day CHALLENGES F. D. R. SCHEME OF WorLD 
EMPIRE—URGES CITIZENS TO EMPLOY PowrR 
OF PETITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 19.—Declaring 
President Roosevelt’s plan of Anglo-American 
world empire unconstitutional, STEPHEN A. 
Day, Republican Representative at Large 
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from Mlinois, today proposed a Nation-wide 
petition to the Chief Executive to abandon an 
illegal course. 

“All of the powers granted to the three 
great coordinate branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—executive, iegislative, and judicial 
departments—by the people in the formation 
of this Republic, separately and collectively, 
did not contemplate a scheme of world em- 
Pire such as outlined by President Roosevelt 
with his arsenal of democracy, the four free- 
doms, and the unlimited supplying of billions 
upon billions of doliars outside of the terri- 
torial limits of the United States,” said Repre- 
sentative Day. 

“This scheme of world empire is clearly set 
forth in the joint declaration of President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill executed 
in their celebrated conferences at sea, con- 
taining eight points, and transmitted by the 
President to the Congress on August 21, 1941. 


NOT SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS 


“The extraconstitutional character of this 
agreement is confirmed by the fact that the 
President did not call upon either the Sen- 
ate or the House of Representatives to take 
any action with reference thereto.” 

This declaration purported to commit the 
United States to a program of conquering 
and disarming the totalitarian powers and 
thereafter policing the world. 

Representative Day pointed out that the 
reserve powers of the Constitution are dele- 
gated to the States or the people. 

“To give expression to these reserve 
powers,” said the Congressman, “the first 
amendment was adopted, guaranteeing to 
the people the right ‘peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.’ 

“No matter what may be the division of 
powers under the Constitution, no branch 
of the Government can exercise powers of 
greater authority than comes from the source 
of all powers in this Republic, the people 
themselves. 

“I, therefore, recommend that giant peti- 
tions authorized by the first amendment be 
signed and sent to the President calling his 
attention to the fact that his scheme of 
world empire is not authorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that there is 
no warrant of authority for any constitu- 
tional officer or any department of the Gov- 
ernment, or all of them combined, to aban- 
don the comprehensive scope and limitations 
of the Constitution and to forsake our Re- 
public for a scheme of world empire. 


DAY CITES THE PREAMBLE 


“In conclusion, we must be mindful at all 
times of the wording of the preamble to the 
Constitution, and the specific statement in 
the form of a limitation that the people 
established a union and a constitution ‘for 
the United States of America,’ and for nothing 
else, in these immortal words: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.’ 

“It is high time that the people express, 
in this giant petition for a redress of 
grievances, their determination that the gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, and by 
the people shall not perish from the earth. 
The President must be reminded that he has 
no power or authority beyond the limits of 
the people’s Constitution.” 
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Strikes In Defense Industries 
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Mr, DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been the policy of this administra- 
tion to open the door to the workingman 
and allow him to organize for the pur- 
pose of raising his standard of living and 
bettering his working conditions. Giant 
strides have been made in this direction 
in the last few years, and I can truth- 
fully say working conditions and salaries 
are now on a higher par than they have 
ever been. I am a firm believer in the 
theory that labor should be allowed to 
organize, should be allowed the privilege 
of striking for better wages and working 
conditions, and should be allowed to use 
any legitimate means at its disposal for 
its own benefits, and in this connection 
the advancements that labor has made 
in the last few years should be protected 
just as our basic liberty is protected in 
our Constitution. 

Although much has been done in the 
extension of labor’s rights, we have today 
with us a very undesirable result in the 
form of so-called labor bosses, who in 
many cases have obtained their positions 
by questionable means and coercion of 
workers and, in doing so, have mulcted 
millions of dollars from honest workmen 
and placed themselves in high places to 
become not only the tyrants of the labor- 
ing man but also factors in defeating the 
will of our Nation to arm itself for de- 
fense. 

The method John L. Lewis used to 
reach the top rank in the organization 
of the United Mine Workers is beside the 
point at this time. The real root of the 
problem is that he has attained leader- 
ship in that organization and is now at- 
tempting to use the strength of that 
organization, that was made possible only 
by the administration, to defy now the 
President in his leadership to arm our 
Nation. 

Our mistake was not in extending 
labor’s rights, but was in allowing men 
of his ilk to acquire the power he now 
holds without the proportionate public 
responsibility and gratitude for the spe- 
cial privileges he enjoys because of his 
position. The present coal-mine strike 
was not brought upon by below-average 
conditions in salaries or hours, by work- 
ing conditions, but purely upon a juris- 
dictional question. Lewis at the outside 
made it plain to the President that he 
did not care to have the controversy 
settled by fair and peaceful means. He 
wants no compromise or mediation. He 
bluntly stated that, if his demands were 





not granted, he would stop the production 
and delivery of coal to companies that 
are now producing more than 80 percent 
of the Nation’s steel for defense, and 
should these companies attempt to ob- 
tain fuel from other sources he intimated 
that this move would be countered by a 
general strike of miners under his juris- 
diction. 

It is indeed a sad state of affairs when 
our country is straining every nerve and 
muscle it has to produce tanks, ships, 
planes, and guns for the defense of hu- 
man freedom that one individual in this 
democratic country be allowed to restrain 
our Government, disrupt our production, 
and defeat cur purpose. An immediate 
end should be put to this type of coercive 
dealing with our Government and if the 
President does not realize the seriousness 
of these conditions enough to do some- 
thing about it without delay, I feel that 
Congress should immediately enact legis- 
lation that will not only prevent a recur- 
rence of this situation but will also pro- 
tect the honest members of labor unions 
from being placed in a position that their 
hard-fought battles for better conditions 
might be lost overnight just because of 
the selfishness, stubbornness, and power- 
drunkenness of any one individual. 

I do not think that any of our honest 
workmen of their own accord and with- 
out coercion are unpatriotic enough to 
join a strike in a national-defense indus- 
try on a question that does not affect 
their living and working standards and if 
it so happens that some of them are so 
inclined, I am in favor of legislation that 
will make any of these persons subject to 
penalties ordinarily imposed upon trai- 
tors to their country. Anyone who know- 
ingly and willingly assists in defeating 
our purpose for national defense is an 
enemy to his country and should be 
treated accordingly. 





Mr. Willkie’s Autocratic Assumption 
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ARTICLE BY GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY AND 
TELEGRAM FROM MRS. FAUL FITZ- 
SIMONS 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
want to reprint an article labeled “These 
days,” by George E. Sokolsky, long time 
a prominent Republican worker of New 
York City, as printed in the New York 
Sun, Saturday, October 25, 1941; and also 
a telegram from Mrs. Paul FitzSimons, 
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vice chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The reactions of Mr. 
Sokolsky and Mrs. FitzSimons are typical 
of a largemajority of the honest-to-good- 
ness Republicans who love their party’s 
history and traditions: 

[From the New ‘ou of October 25, 

1 


THESE DAYS-——-WILLKIE UPSETS THE CART 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When Wendell Willkie collected a lot of 
Republican names to needle the President 
into a stronger war policy, he accomplished 
two things: First, he split his party wide 
open; secondly, he forced many isolationists 
and middle-of-the-road Americans to revise 
their views concerning President Roosevelt. 
If they have to choose between President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie they are likely to 
prefer the man of responsibility. 

Whom does Wendell Willkie speak for in 
the Republican Party? Let us look at his 
list. He has three United States Senators. 
There are 104 members of the Republican 
National Committee; so far as I can see, 
Willkie’s list as published contains 27 mem- 
bers. There are 104 Republican State chair- 
men and cochairmen—Willkie’s list shows 9. 

There are 20 Republican Governors; he 
has 6 on his list. There must be some 50 
Republican former Governors alive, he has 
10 on his list. None of the party elders is 
on his list. I could not find the name of 
any former or the present chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Statisti- 
cally, his list shows a maximum strength in 
the party of 25 percent. In influence it is 
no greater. 

The theory behind the Willkie action, as 
I hear it argued among Republicans, is that 
Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 
were more bellicose than Woodrow Wilson in 
1915 and 1916; that they, leading the Repub- 
lican Party, forced Wilson into the war, and 
that therefore the Republicans were elected 
in 1920. This is silly history. The Republi- 
cans in those years included Robert La Fol- 
lette, George Norris, and Hiram Johnson. May 
it not be said that, because of them, the 
party carried the election of 1920? That is 
equally silly history. If we have to resort to 
that kind of nonsense to prove a point, polit- 
ical discussion in this country has indeed 
sunk to the nursery level. What actually hap- 
pened was that, after Congress had declared 
war, the Republican Party cooperated whole- 
heartedly with President Wilson. Neither 
Lodge nor Theodore Roosevelt had any part 
in the nomination of Harding. Roosevelt was, 
in fact, dead. 

Now, as to our national position, Wendell 
Willkie must recognize these facts, which 
even those who are most critical of the Presi- 
dent know to be true. President Roosevelt 
has to date: 

1. Brought aid to Great Britain; 

2. Maintained peace with Japan; 

8. Supported China; 

4. Kept us out of a shooting war; 

5. Avoided sending an expeditionary force 
to Europe. 

Those of us who are of the opposition ex- 
press concern that he might take us into a 
shooting war, that he is paving the way for 
an expeditionary force, and that his handling 
of the defense has increased the national debt 
and the burden of taxation, with an attend- 
ant prospect of the socialization of our eco- 
nomic structure. We are also opposed to his 
habit of side-stepping Congress. 

But we must admit that his Far Eastern 
diplomacy has been magnificent so far, and 
that Americans have not died on the battle- 
fields of Europe. We may criticize his Rus- 
sian policy, but no Americans have been sent 
to Murmansk or Siberia. 

What Mr. Willkie now proposes is that the 
Republican Party should take an extreme po- 


sition of forcing the President into a fighting 
war. He asks the opposition not to be a check 
upon those in power, but a goad, a goad that 
will force them to go far beyond the will of 
the people. He proposes that the President 


should violate his campaign promises as Will-. 


kie has violated his, and without a greater 
danger today than then. It is an untenable 
position for an opposition party. It is par- 
ticularly untenable for Republicans who have, 
since this war started, maintained generally 
a noninterventionist position, following in 
general the 1940 platform. But the party, as 
an organized body, has taken no stand since 
the Philadelphia convention, each individual 
leader, Senator, or Representative acting ac- 
cording to his conscience and his obligations 
to his particular constituency. The Repub- 
lican Party, like the Democratic Party, is 
therefore divided on the war issue, and that 
very division has served to keep party politics 
out of the war. What Mr. Willkie seems to 
want to do is to put politics into the war. 
When a political leader side-steps the rank 
and file of his party he ceases to be a leader. 
If Wendell Willkie wishes to prove that his 
leadership is realistic and effective, why does 
he not ask that the Republican National 
Committee meet and endorse his proposal? 
Why does he not request a caucus of the Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives to 
meet and endorse his position? These men 
and women were elected to represent the 
party. They are its accredited leaders. 


NEwportT, R.I., October 24, 1941. 
Hon. WriLL1aAm P. LAMBERTSON, 
House of Representatives Office Building: 
Heartiest congratulations, your splendid 
speech in the House October 23. Ido not con- 
sider Mr. Willkie a Republican, and he and 
his followers have no authorization to speak 
for the party as a whole. As a Lincoln Re- 
publican I protest this autocratic assumption 
of power. I fully endorse Mr. Cudahy’s pro- 
posal of a mediated peace, and sincerely trust 
all patriotic Americans will add their de- 
mand to his. 
Mrs. Pau. FrrzSitmons, 
Vice Chairman, Republican National 
Committee. 





The Alaskan International Highway 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Alaskan International 
Highway Commission, I have many re- 
quests from all over the United States for 
a statement regarding progress being 
made toward the construction of an in- 
ternational highway leading from Con- 
tinental United States to Alaska and 
passing through British Columbia. 

Realizing, as do few others, the im- 
portance of a highway into Alaska, not 
only as a great adjunct to the national 
defense but also as an incalculable factor 
in the development of the great resources 
of British Columbia and interior Alaska, 
the committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent to investigate the possibilities of 
highway construction in cooperation with 
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a similar committee representing Canada 
has accumulated a great deal of data cov- 
ering the various proposed routes of con- 
struction. 

Boiled down to as few words as possible 
the situation at the present time may be 
summed up as follows: 

ROUTES 


The route favored by the American 


* Commission is the one known as the A 


Route. This starts from Prince George, 
British Columbia, already connected by 
roads from Vancouver and from the 
Trans-Canadian Highway, which in turn 
is accessible from practically all parts 
of Canada and the United States, thence 
northerly in the Rocky Mountains 
through to Atlin, British Columbia, 
and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory. 
From there, still on a more or less direct 
line past Lake Kluane, across the inter- 
national boundary into the headwaters 
of the Tanana River and down this 
drainage to Fairbanks in Alaska. 

The American Commission is con- 
vinced that the most strategic point is 
Whitehorse. It is not hidebound as to 
how Whitehorse is reached, but, for the 
defense of interior Alaska, Whitehorse 
offers the greatest attraction, the reasons 
for which will be amplified later. 

On the other hand the Canadian Com- 
mission favors the B Route or that one 
lying farther east and east of the Stikine 
Mountains. The point of start is the 
same, namely Prince George. The route 
roughly parallels the A Route. It runs 
by Finlay Forks, Lower Liard Post, Fort 
Frances, and the Pelly River to Dawson 
on the Yukon River, the principal town 
of the Yukon Territory, thence across 
the hills into the Forty Mile country of 
Alaska and on to Fairbanks. 


SURVEYS 


As the proposed highway lies largely in 
Canada, the major part of the surveying 
has been performed by Canadian Federal 
and Provincial surveyors. ‘The surveys 
have been almost entirely in the nature 
of reconnaissances, but having been exe- 
cuted by able engineers a very good pic- 
ture has been obtained of all possibili- 
ties. The amount expended by the Ca- 
nadian commission has been far in excess 
of that incurred by the American com- 
mission. There has been made a careful 
tabulation of meteorological information, 
character of the terrain, costs of con- 
struction, and of benefits to be derived. 
With a primary idea that Dawson should 
be the objective, more attention has been 
directed to the B route than to the A 
route, but to meet the desires of the 
American commission they have in the 
past summer continued studies of the 
western route. The Canadian commis- 
sion is entirely sympathetic to the Amer- 
ican problems and wish to work with us 
in the greatest of harmony. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the Canadian 
commission is one of fact finding only 
and is without the power of recommenda- 
tion either as to routes or of financing. 
Having submitted a report, the matter 
becomes one of diplomatic conversations. 

During the past month of June the 
United States Commission arranged for 
@ ground reconnaissance from Big Delta 
on the Tanana River to the international 
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boundary to be made by engineers of 
that most efficient service, the Alaska 
Road Commission. We have the result 
of this survey and find that the Alaskan 
section of the road can be built at a cost 
not exceeding that for similar roads in 
the States. There are only a few small 
bridges to be erected and perhaps short 
stretches of marshy land where the road 
must be filled or carried on pile struc- 
tures. In Alaska road building will be 
simple. The reconnaissance survey was 
executed at a ridiculously small cost. 
This Commission would recommend that 
the highway in Alaska be built by the 
Alaska Road Commission, as they have a 
highly trained personnel and it is headed 
by a most resourceful engineer who 
through years of starvation has found 
out how to make $1 do the work of two. 
The Army has found it advantageous to 
utilize this organization in the location 
and construction of the Matanuska cut- 
off. 
ARGUMENTS FOR ROUTES 

The Canadian arguments are all valid 
from their viewpoints. It is the most 
direct route from Prince George to Daw- 
son. The cost of construction as far as 
Dawson is probably cheaper. It is nearer 
a chain of air fields constructed and 
being constructed in Canada. Less fog 
is claimed, although this is not conclu- 
sively demonstrated. There are fewer 
passes to be negotiated. Natural re- 
sources are thought to be greater. Snow 
conditions in-winter may be less. On this 
there is conflicting evidence. 

On the other hand, the American Com- 
mission prefers the A route. It is nearer 
the coast, allowing of the construction 
of branch roads into southeastern Alaska, 
which would be difficult to obtain from 
the B route. The route offers greater 
scenic inducements to tourist travel. To 
reach Alaska, the Yukon must be 
spanned by a colossal bridge either at 
Dawson, or higher on the river at the 
mouth of the Pelly River, or at Five 
Finger Rapids. Chief reason of all, 
though, is the matter of the defense of 
Alaska, where the Government is expend- 
ing a hundred million dollars or more. 

Alaska at the present moment is 
reached from the United States only by 
water and by air. In case of loss of con- 
trol of the Pacific to hostile forces, the 
great air field at Fairbanks and the large 
Army post at Anchorage would be cut off 
in the matter of heavy equipment. 
tanks and trucks could only be flown in 
unassembled. It would take thousands 
of freight planes to supply the military 
and civilian populations. Alaska would 
probably have to be evacuated, partic- 
ularly should Russia fall and a German- 
Japanese combination control the Asiatic 
shore, only 56 miles in Bering Strait from 
the Alaska mainland and only half of 
this distance if the Diomede Islands are 
taken into consideration. With Alaska 
an alien base, the whole northwestern 
part of the continent would be under 
continuous threat. This is not a prob- 
ability but a serious possibility. 

The American Commission favors the 
immediate construction of a road from 
Fairbanks to Whitehorse. Not construc- 
tion in a hazy future but now. During 
the winter months supplies and equip- 
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ment can be sledded to central points of 
distribution so that with spring thaws 
operations can commence. 

Whitehorse is a pivotal point. White- 
horse is the terminus of the White Pass 
and Yukon Railway starting at Skagway 
on Lynn Canal a port open at all times 
of the year to ocean-borne traffic. 
Whitehorse is the head of Yukon River 


. navigation and river steamers loading at 


Whitehorse can and do reach Fairbanks 
through the Tanana River which flows 
into the Yukon. Whitehorse is on the 
northern air route from all parts of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

Bear in mind a war on the Pacific and 
the danger to all ocean tonnage. I. is 
some 1,400 miles from Seattle to Seward, 
the present terminus of The Alaska Rail- 
road. Ships must take to the open ocean 
and would be a prey to raiders and sub- 
marines. A great deal o: this menace 
could be offset by the transport of mate- 
rial to Prince Rupert in British Colum- 
bia, at the end of the National Railways 
of Canada. From Prince Rupert it is 
about 450 miles to Skagway, Alaska. 
Freighters or barges could, within a day 
or two, land at Skagway. The whole 
route would be within the inside pas- 
sage. The inside passage could be pa- 
trolled by planes from the air bases at 
Annette Island and from Sitka. Only 
a few destroyers would be needed for 
convoy. Then, from Whitehorse, a large 
part of slow freight could be carried by 
river steamers to Fairbanks during the 
5-month season of open navigation. 
The highway would ve open all the year 
round. There is not more than a maxi- 
mum of 2 feet of snow on the ground at 
any one time. There are no high passes 
on this section of the road to be battled 
by snow-removal equipment. Trappers 
complain about the lack of snow.- One 
hundred and fifty horses turned loose in 
the winter around Kluane come out in 
good shape in the spring. The Interna- 
tional Boundary Commission ranged 
their stock here in past years. So White- 
horse fills all requirements as a central 
objective. 

The President has voiced his desire 
for further surveys. No further surveys 
are needed in Alaska itself, provided con- 
struction is turned over to the Alaska 
Road Commission. The route to the 
boundary is simple. Location parties 
precede construction by only a few miles. 
There is only one way to go. In the sec- 
tion from the boundary to Whitehorse 
there is an existent wagon road, although 
a very poor one extending from Kluane 
to Whitehorse. There should be some 
further investigation of routes from the 
boundary, as people familiar with the 
country point out two possible locations, 
either via Lake Kluane or along the Nis- 
ling River. A practical reconnaissance 
can be procured from aerial photographs. 
This investigation can be quickly done. 
There is no doubt in our minds that this 
road section should be promptly built 
and built at a cost equaling that of about 
One destroyer. We favor prompt con- 
struction of the entire highway but par- 
ticularly this one short stretch of 515 
miles. 

The Army is constructing an airfield 
not far from the boundary. It is only a 





few miles away from the proposed high- 
way. At present it is not connected with 
any ground transport system. Every- 
thing must be flown in, cement for the 
runways, building material, and so forth. 
The freight costs alone would have gone 
a long way toward building the Alaska 
section of the highway and a connecting 
road. Unless a road is built the field 
must continue to be serviced by air. 
Anchorage can be served from Fair- 
banks by the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad. In British Columbia a road 
can be built down the Taku River to tide- 
water or even to Juneau. The Navy and 
Army base at Sitka could be served with 
a@ minimum amount of water to be 
traversed. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION 


In June 1941, the entire American per- 
sonnel of the Commission flew from 
Juneau to Fairbanks. The Commission 
consists of three well-known engineers, 
the Governor of Alaska, and myself. En 
route we stopped at Kluane Lake and 
procured much information from the 
trappers and guides there regarding the 
best routes to the boundary. In Fair- 
banks many of the residents were inter- 
viewed and a conference held with the 
chief engineer of the Alaska Road Com- 
mission regarding routes and methods of 
construction. A possible branch route 
from Atlin, British Columbia, was flown 
over, and maps and charts studied for a 
possible ingress to Juneau. 

Mr. Thomas Riggs, Commissioner of 
the International Boundary Commission, 
United States, Alaska, and Canada, and 
I discussed the highway with Assistant 
Secretary of State Adolph Berle, who is 
wholeheartedly in favor of construction. 
We discussed the matter with Mayor La- 
Guardia of the Joint Defense Committee 
who was also impressed. Early in Au- 
gust we conferred with Canadian Under 
Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
other Canadian officials, and our Minister 
to Canada. 

In Canada we found an understandable 
sentiment for delay due to the military 
demands upon all men and materials. 
Canada in the far north is not as vulner- 
able as is Alaska. However, Canada will 
not interpose an objection should the 
Joint Defense Committee decide as to its 
desirability. 

Army officers stationed in the interior 
of Alaska recognize the necessity for a 
highway and advocate construction. 
Army officers with only an academic 
knowledge of the territory have inter- 
posed objections. ‘They say the war 
should be over before the road could be 
constructed. This was a year ago. The 
war still goes on and the Pacific menace 
becomes greater. The road should be 
built now and not wait until the incident 
occurs. 

Costs 


Estimates as to costs of necessity vary, 
as intensive ground surveys are lacking. 
Estimates run from $25,000,000 to $40,- 
000,000. Even the maximum estimate is 
less than the cost of one battleship and 
might save several battleships if all of 
the sea lanes are to be kept open. This 
country cannot afford not to take every 
safeguard. 
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Who fs going to pay for the highway? 
We have found no evidence that Canada 
is not willing to defray part of the ex- 
pense even though Alaska is the princi- 
pal beneficiary. Even if the United 
States must bear the greater share, it 
will be money well spent and an outlay 
which in the future will pay dividends 
in the form of safety and, when peace 
settles once more on earth, will go far 
toward opening up a country for the 
hardy pioneers of the United States and 
of Canada, 
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LETTER AND RESOLUTION 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following letter ani 
resolution: 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Lire UNDERWRITERS, 
New York, N. Y., October 23, 1941. 
The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: May I ask your indulgence to 
read a copy of a resolution adopted at our 
fifty-second annual convention held in Cin- 
cinnati on September 19, 1941, pledging the 
assistance of our members in carrying out the 
Government’s program to finance national 
defense, through the sale of defense savings 
bonds and stamps, and urging curtailment 
to the limit of all unnecessary nondefense 
spending by the United States Government. 
This statement of position relates to funda- 
mental interests and concerns of 64,000,000 
American owners of life insurance. 
Sincerely, 
J. A. WITHERSPOON, 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE FIFTY-SECOND AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA~ 
TION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO, SEPTEMBER 19, 1941 


The National Association of Life Under- 
writers at its fifty-second annual convention, 
held in Cincinnati, September 15 to 19, 1941, 
renews its pledge of support to the defense 
efforts of our Government made at its mid- 
year meeting held in Wichita, Kans., in March 
1941. We again call to the attention of the 
life insurance agents of America their duty 
to cooperate with the already established local 
and State underwriters defense committees 
and with the Treasury Department of the 
Government in furthering the sale of de- 
fense stamps and bonds. 

We recognize the need for national unity 
in the present world crisis and of hearty sup- 
port of our Government in its efforts to keep 
war from our shores by aid to those people 
who are fighting the battle of democracy 
against aggressors who seek to destroy free- 


dom and enslave free people, both at home 
and abroad. 

As it is the patriotic duty of everyone to 
save and invest for our national defense, it 
becomes necessary also for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to curtail to the limit all unneces- 
sary nondefense spending so that the burden 
of taxation may not be unduly increased and 
that investments in national-defense bonds 
may be encouraged. We endorse the recom- 
mendations made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to this effect. 

We call upon our more than 33,000 members 
not only to purchase defense stamps and 
savings bonds, but also to urge their pur- 
chase by all citizens of the United States. 
Such action upon our part, both by word and 
by deed, will help to promote greater na- 
tional unity and more effective national de- 
fense. 

Be it resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and all Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


a ———— 


H. R. 10—Cherokee Jurisdiction 
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Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I deem it advisable to call the 
attention of Members of the House to a 
statement made in regard to H. R. 10 by 
Hon. Jack NicHoLts. Many thousands of 
the Cherokees reside in the districts of 
Congressman NIcHOLs and of Congress- 
man Disney, of Oklahoma. The bill in 
question was drawn by the Secretary of 
the Interior and was amended by your 
Committee on Indian Affairs in such a 
manner as to retain for the United States 
its legal and equitable defenses, but di- 
rected the court to hear the case upon its 
merits so as to give the litigants the sub- 
stance of the right in disposing of this 
controversial matter. 

The suits which are directed to be re- 
examined by the Court are based upon 
the promise of the United States to pay 
the Cherokees per capita, certain moneys 
due for the lands ceded by them east of 
the Mississippi River, amounting to 17,- 
880,000 acres. The Court had thought 
the Jurisdictional Act of April 25, 1932, 
not sufficiently comprehensive to justify 
the Court in hearing the matter upon its 
merits, believing that the Slade-Bender 
account resulting from the purchase of 
the Cherokee outlet in Oklahoma had 
dealt with the subject matter. It is true 
that this account contained one item 
which represented a portion of what the 
Eastern Cherokees claimed, but not rep- 
resenting the whole of what they claimed 
and they did not make any claim for the 
portion which had been liquidated by the 
Slade-Bender account, the amount for 
which they sued was a different sum con- 
taining three items and involving also 
the question of partial payments. The 
Slade-Bender account which was the sub- 
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ject of the suit of the Cherokee Nation 
against the United States, 23199 in 40 
Court of Claims and which was passed on 
by the Supreme Court in 202 United 
States 101 was held by Attorney General 
Philander C. Knox not to be res adjudi- 
cata versus the Eastern Cherokees. The 
opinion of the Attorney General was 
given to the Congress of the United 
States in answer to a resolution of the 
Congress of January 22, 1903, directing 
him to do so and to state whether or not 
the Slade-Bender account was res adju- 
dicata against the Eastern Cherokees (H. 
Doc. 309, 57th Cong., 3d sess.). The 
Attorney General said: 

Neither the agreement nor the provision 
appropriating money to meet the expense of 
the accounting authorized an accounting 
with the Eastern Cherokees or between 
parties other than the United States and 
the Cherokee Nation, and if the accounting 
as had extended to matters outside of the 
authorization, it is surely in that respect 
not obligatory upon the United States. Nor 
is there anything in the findings of the Court 
of Claims which changes or enlarges the ef- 
fect of this accounting, or makes it res ad- 
judicata between the United States and the 
Eastern Cherokees. 


The first time which the Eastern 
Cherokees as a group brought suit against 
the United States was under the act of 
April 25, 1932, in case 42077. This has 
been fully explained and will be found 
in the record of the hearings by your 
Committee on Indian Affairs and also set 
forth very fully in the remarks of Hon. 
Jack NIcHOLs on October 6, 1941. 

See Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page A4523. This question came 
before the Secretary of the Interior on a 
petition endorsed by the Oklahoma Del- 
egation in Congress to the President of 
the United States and upon an examina- 
tion of the case and full hearing, the 
Secretary of the Interior made the fol- 
lowing comment in two separate reports 
on this subject matter: 

The fact remains, however, that the ar- 
gument of erroneous application of partial 
payments is one that does not appear to 
have been previously presented to or con- 
sidered by the courts (p. 7, H. Rept. No. 552, 
75th Cong.). 

Inasmuch as the argument concerning 
partial payments was not presented to or 
considered by the courts in the earlier 
cases, their contentions in this respect do 
not appear to be whoily without foundation 
(p. 5, H. Rept. No. 2373, 76th Cong., to ac- 
company S. 2952). 


Moreover, the testimony before your 
Committee on Indian Affairs, by compe- 
tent evidence uncontradicted by repre- 
sentatives of the Attorney General who 
were present, demonstrated the correct- 
ness of the statement made in the report 
of the Secretary of the Interior that the 
claim presented in 42077 had never been 
previously presented to any court. See 
pages 34, 37, and 38, Committee Hear- 
ings on H. R. 10. 

Every committee before whom this 
case has been brought have reported 
unanimously in favor of passing the bill 
both in the Senate and House. 

Moreover, a very urgent demand is 
made by the Oklahoma delegation on the 
ground that the United States entered 
into obligations with the Five Civilized 
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Tribes to bring to a settlement all of 
their claims as part consideration for 
the relinquishment of the Indian lands 
comprising Oklahoma and the allotment 
of the lands of the Five Civilized Tribes. 
As a result of this cession made by the 
Five Civilized Tribes, the United States 
received last year over $78,000,000 of 
taxes, which otherwise would not have 
been received from this State, and still 
the affairs of the Five Civilized Tribes 
remain in part still unsettled. 


I attach hereto for the information of 
the House a copy of a resolution passed 
by the Okiahoma delegation pointing out 
the importance of this matter to the 
State of Oklahoma and the peace and 
security of their citizens, and I take the 
liberty of requesting my colleagues in the 
House to give to this petition of the citi- 
zens of the State of Oklahoma, the con- 
sideration which is so justly deserved. 

CERTIFICATE 


We hereby certify that the following pre- 
amble and resolution were adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Oklahoma delegation 
in the House of Representatives on May 6, 
1941: 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States pledged the Five Civilized Tribes and 
the people of Oklahoma a settlement of the 
Indian claims against the United States if 
the Indians would agree to white settlement 
of Indian territory and to the creation of 
the State of Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas Congress, in pursuance thereof, 
passed jurisdictional acts to that end, among 
others the act of April 25, 1932, to permit 
the Eastern and Western Cherokees to present 
the claims now referred to in H. R. 10, Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress; and 

“Whereas the Oklahoma delegation peti- 
tioned the President of the United States to 
bring these claims to a settlement; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior drew 
@ bill for this purpose which was introduced 
by the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, to 
wit, H. R. 10, which, after several hearings, 
was reported with amendments to the House, 
unanimously and favorably; and 

“Whereas it is manifest from the hearings 
before the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
from the reports of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, these Indian groups are now entitled 
to a final judicial determination of their 
present claims on the merits; and 

“Whereas the settlement of the affairs of 
the Five Civilized Tribes is of great impor- 
tance to the State of Oklahoma and to the 
peace and security of its citizens; and 

“Whereas both the Democrats and Repub- 
lican Members of this Congress were elected 
on national platforms, respectively, pledging 
@ speedy settlement of all Indian claims: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the chairman of the Okla- 
homa delegation, Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
is hereby requested on behalf of the State of 
Oklahoma to call to the attention of the 
chairmen of other State delegations the re- 
quest of the State of Oklahoma that H. R. 10, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, be passed, giving 
these Indians an opportunity to present their 
claims to the Court of Claims, with the right 
of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and fulfilling the pledges made by our 
Government.” 

WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman of the Oklahoma Delegation. 

Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Secretary of the Oklahoma Delegation. 


Price Fixing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Arthur 
Krock: 

IN THE NATION—THE FouRTH TENNESSEE Must 
Have SOMETHING 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, October 29.—To those who 
heard or have read the analysis of price 
fixing made yesterday before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee by Representa- 
tive ALBERT Gore, the thought might easily 
occur that there is something unusual in the 
soil and breed of the congressional district he 
represents. Though Mr. Gore is only 35 
years old and is a farmer, his statement was 
that of a competent and _ experienced 
economist and social observer. 

If the committee resists political pressure 
and academic thinking sufficiently to put into 
the administration’s price-fixing bill the 
essential controls lacking in the draft, a good 
share of the credit will belong to the mem- 
ber from the Fourth District of Tennessee. 

From the mountains, hills, and valleys that 
have Carthage for their capital, public con- 
tributions have come before, so notable as to 
suggest that the area is a very sturdy unit. 
In the World War a young mountaineer from 
the Fourth District won almost every military 
distinction; he is known to the broad world as 
Sergeant York. And from that district ia the 
first decade of this century there rose to 
quick prominence in the House another 
young Representative, who wrote the income 
tax, evolved an international economic sys- 
tem for which he has since toiled unceasingly, 
became a Senator, and as Secretary of State, 
is now, next to the President, the adminis- 
tration’s most distinguished figure. 

Mr. Gore, therefore, in revealing unusual 
qualities at an early age, is following what 
has become a Fourth District tradition. 
During his first term in Congress, in 1939, he 
led a single-handed and successful assault on 
@ billion-dollar spending bill for housing. 
Now in his second term he has taken the lead 
for a realistic, honest attack on inflation via 
prices. 

A SUMMARY 


His address to the committee, in behalf of 
his substitute bill that sets an over-all ceil- 
ing on the price structure, including regula- 
tion of wages and rents, was very long. But 
because Mr. Gore was attacking the problem 
at its base, and was concerning himself with 
facts instead of political strategy and social 
ideology, the length of his statement only 
added to its effectiveness—a rare conse- 
quence. 

There follow his chief points and some of 
his more trenchant observations: 

After existing productive capacity is fully 
utilized, the rising prices that stimulated 
production become a danger But they are a 
greater danger when that capacity is not 
being fully utilized for defense production, 
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which is the present case. They hamper th 

construction of new plants and tools and 
conversion of facilities to defense uses be- 
cause, with civilian prices skyrocketing, non- 
defense producers will resist conversion. 

Wartime economy requires that the law 
of supply and demand be replaced with ad- 
ministrative control. “This means regimen- 
tation, a nasty word; but so is war.” 

The Gore substitute creates an agency for 
price fixing under an administrator who 
must be confirmed by the Senate and has 
responsibility to Congress. The administra- 
tion’s bill simply adds another duty for the 
President to delegate to someone responsible 
only to him. “Government by indirection 
and by nonstatutory sanction is undemo- 
cratic.” 

The committee bill provides a set of ceil- 
ings for such commodities as may be selected, 
and the prices are enforced by decree. The 
substitute puts a ceiling over all commodities 
by law, but permits exceptions and regular 
adjustments. 

PIECEMEAL CONTROL HAS FAILED 


There are 30,000 commodities in the mail- 
order house catalogs, and one estimate of 
their number is 1,800,000. “This will serve 
to illustrate how utterly futile would be the 
attempt to control the general price level 
by selecting a few over which ceilings would 
be placed.” Business will regularly turn from 
these to substitutes, and the price of these 
will regularly rise. 

Leon Henderson told the committee that 
during a recent 4-week period the general 
price level rose 2 percent, the highest in any 
corresponding period since the war began, 
though in the same space the price level went 
down for commodities over which he had put 
ceilings. “Does this not show the futility of 
selective price control?” 

“History reveals no instance of a country 
which suffered inflation because of taking 
measures which were too strong. The longer 
one delays in taking broad, effective action 
the harsher the task becomes and the more 
drastic are the measures needed,” as Canada 
has discovered. 

“Perhaps agriculture would have more im- 
mediate prosperity if no price law was en- 
acted. But in the long run the farmer will 
be the worst sufferer from inflation.” 

The rent controls, applying only to defense 
areas, are the weakest feature of the com- 
mittee bill. The price of commodities cannot 
be held under a ceiling if all cost components 
are not likewise controlled. Wages, salaries, 
and commissions represent one of the largest 
of these components. 

This summary, brief for reasons of space, 
can give no adequate idea of the force and 
logic of Mr. Gore’s general presentation. 


The National Defense Migration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR., 
OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
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- ORD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of the American Munici- 
pal Association, Chicago Ill., October 24, 
1941: 

The defense program has been under way 
for less than a year and a half. In that 
brief time more Americans have packed up 
their worldly goods and left their homes in 
search of new opportunities in defense indus- 
tries than the entire number who came to 
these shores from the oid world from the 
time of the Plymouth landing to the time of 
the Revolution. The contribution of these 
earlier pioneers is fully appreciated. Their 
courage, adaptability, and resourcefulness 
built strong foundations for the new world. 

Today’s pioneers with the same qualities 
as their forebears, build America. Out of the 
farms, and small towns, and cities they come 
in autos, trailers, trucks—by rail, by foot, by 
thumb—to the new areas of opportunity, the 
defense towns of the Nation. No one knows 
their numbers exactly but authorities indi- 
cate that well over 2,000,000 men, women, and 
children have already taken to the “defense 
road,” and estimate that before another year 
is out the number may well exceed 4,000,000. 
This new migration only augments the 
stream of people which normally moves across 
the countryside. Prior to the defense period, 
over 4,000,000 persons migrated annually 
across State lines in pursuit of employment. 
Today, the so-called “normal” shift presuma- 
biy continues. Defense migration is but a 
new pattern superimposed upon the old. 
Mobility has long been and continues to be 
an essential aspect of the American way of 
life. 

For over a year and a half the House Com- 
mittee Investigating National Defense Migra- 
tion, of which I am a member, has closely 
followed this movement of peoples. Our at- 
tention was first concentrated on the prob- 
lems of the destitute migrant. In California 
we came to know at first hand Dust Bowi 
farmers and their families, who had fought a 
losing battle with the land and who had set 
out westward to follow the crops for a meager 
livelihood, only to become stranded. On the 
east coast we watched the truckloads of fam- 
ilies move north from Florida as far as Maine 
and back to pick berries, to harvest crops, to 
can and process foodstuffs. In Texas, in Okla- 
homa, in Nebraska, numerous families told 
us what drought, soil erosion, and the long- 
run decline in agricultural markets can do 
to set millions of our population on wheels. 
Time and time again we heard the hardships 
of the Joads in the Grapes of Wrath retold. 

What our inquiry in its earlier phase dis- 
closed was that for the most part, unnoticed 
by the public, an even larger interstate mi- 
gration of nonagricultural families and indi- 
viduals had been developing. Here were peo- 
ple of more than average initiative and enter- 
prise who chose to try their chances in new 
cities of economic promise rather than to face 
their fate in places where opportunities were 
declining. This moving about in a country 
like our own is generally sound and whole- 
some, for it is only through the restless seek- 
ing of individuals such as these that we in 
time redress existing regional inequalities and 
use our human and material resources to the 
best advantage. 

Now, as the defense program intensifies the 
currents of migration, the mobility of the 
American people becomes an increasingly val- 
uable economic asset. It is essential to the 
building of cantonments, to the construction 
of shell-loading and powder plants in the 
rural areas, to the development of our air- 
plane, gun, tank, and other armament in- 
dustries, to the expansion of our general 
industrial productivity. I regard much of it 
as necessary and the resulting problems as 
requiring public attention. I am opposed to 
creating more of it than is absolutely neces- 


sary to the building of the country’s defenses. 
With a new mandate from Congress our com- 
mittee is now focusing its attention on the 
consequent problems of defense migration. 

We have watched towns mushroom spec- 
tacularly and seen the development of acute 
shortages of housing, health, education, and 
recreational facilities. Scarcely, however, had 
we begun to review these needs and to con- 
sider various recommendations for alleviating 
some of the social and economic strains of 
defense expansion when a new blow struck 
many of our key cities—the blow of defense 
priorities. 

In recent months our country has found 
itself faced with a serious shortage of basic 
materials such as aluminum, steel, copper, 
zinc, and silk. This inevitably has necessi- 
tated an allotment program. The automo- 
bile-production quotas, the shut-downs of 
silk plants, the curtailed production of con- 
sumer durables—refrigerators, radios, elec- 
trical equipment, and the like—are setting 
in motion a wave of defense unemployment 
which, before the end of next year, may in- 
volve as many as 2,000,000 workers. Here is 
one of the most difficult problems we shall 
have to face in coming months. 

The committee sees in this Nation-wide 
development a vast reservoir of potential 
migration. Americans will not stand still and 
go hungry. If jobs close down in Buffalo, 
Detroit, and St. Louis; if it comes to a choice 
between unemployment or a job at consider- 
ably less pay at home—and even a gambler’s 
chance at a good job hundreds of miles 
away—most of us, like most of the workers 
affected, would choose the latter course. 

With 6,000,000 Americans, according to au- 
thoritative estimates, still unemployed, many 
of those who migrate will fail to find the 
hoped-for job, on the west coast, in Baltimore, 
Camden, or elsewhere. Out of their needless 
search will come personal tragedy and hard- 
ships both for the cities they enter, and in a 
short time, for the cities they leave; for in 
towns like Detroit, when the new defense 
plants are ready next summer or fall, their 
labor will be badly needed for the new jobs 
which then will open up. 

We cannot ask these displaced workers to 
bear on their own shoulders one of the big 
costs of the transition from consumer goods 
production to defense production. Here is a 
cost which must be charged to national de- 
fense. It is because of this conviction that 
I am now preparing legislation designed to 
increase unemployment benefits and to ex- 
tend the period of compensation. 

But the question is far larger than one 
bearing on these displaced workers alone. 
The future of America is at stake. We have 
no time to spare in building our defenses. 
We cannot afford to have one single piant stay 
closed, one single machine lie idle, which 
could be harnessed to the national-defense 
effort. Needlessly to fail to utilize the labor 
of workers, who are qualified or capable of 
training and eager to take their parts in the 
defense industries, would be criminal indeed. 

It is imperative to inquire fully into the 
possibilities for converting to defense pur- 
poses all available plant facilities of the dura- 
ble-goods industries which cannot now, or 
will not soon, be able to operate, because of 
the shortage of materials. I am convinced 
that much of the equipment we are about to 
put into cold storage for the duration could 
be utilized, thus making possible far greater 
production and averting unnecessary unem- 
ployment and migration. We must, without 
delay, speed up our inventories of labor, ma- 
terials, and machines in order that we may 
know how much of our resources can be 
adapted to meet our ever-increasing needs. 

In this effort to minimize dislocation and 
to speed the defense program a far greater 
emphasis must be placed than at present on 
subcontracting and on the pooling of the 
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resources of smaller plants which singly are 
not able to assume defense contracts. 

Thus far we have found, in the course of 
our inquiry, that subcontracting has not al- 
ways brought the small businessman into 
the production effort. Large prime contrac- 
tors are in many cases subcontractors for 
other prime contractors. It seems apparent 
that small firms are slowly being brought in 
but unless this process can be hastened, many 
of them previously engaged in nondefense 
work will be forced to shut down, and thus 
the production of defense materials will be 
lessened. 

It is true that where industry cannot be 
converted shut-downs are inevitable and la- 
bor must be released. Other plants, retool- 
ing for defense production, must close tem- 
porarily. Every device which can minimize 
such dislocations, prevent fruitless migra- 
tion, and consequently lowering of national 
morale, must be utilized. There it is that 
the training program and plans for assistance 
and direction in the transfer of labor from 
areas of declining activities to those where 
demand is great, have a vital role to play. 

A few weeks ago our committee held hear- 
ings in Detroit to inquire at some length into 
these perplexing questions. Next week we 
shall pursue further this phase of our inves- 
tigation at hearings to be held in Washing- 
ton. There we shall continue to seek meth- 
ods, consistent with over-all defense needs, 
for the minimization of dislocation by means 
of which all unnecessary migration can be 
averted. We are convinced that to proceed 
in this direction will speed the defense pro- 
gram. 

Congressman ToLaNn, chairman of our com- 
mittee, said a few days ago: “Time is the very 
essence of the defense-production problem. 
The role of the United States in this inter- 
national crisis demands increased speed in 
the change-over. Men and machines must 
be set to work immediately and in great 
volume to implement the defenders of de- 
mocracy. At the same time, we must hold 
unemployment and consequent suffering 
among our people to a minimum.” 

There is another aspect of our failure to 
utilize our resources to the full with which 
I have been gravely concerned throughout 
the course of our hearings. As we have trav- 
eled in recent months from city to city I 
have been struck by the fact that in many 
areas we are failing to employ local labor 
reserves first. Before large numbers of un- 
employed workers have been rehired we have 
gone out long distances seeking recruits for 
our new and expanding industries. Thus we 
precipitate unnecessary migration on a sub- 
stantial scale and needlessly increase the 
strains of already overburdened community 
facilities. Considerable evidence has been 
presented at the committee’s hearings of ais- 
crimination in defense employment and train- 
ing against many second- and third-genera- 
tion Americans, against those of foreign birth, 
and against Negroes. This practice is not 
only destructive of morale of millions of 
American citizens, it seriously hinders the 
production of defense materials. 

I¢é is urgent that in our communities we 
do more to see that we insure the strict ob- 
servance of the President’s Executive Order 
8802 which directs among other things: 

“1. All departments and agencies of the 
Government of the United States concerned 
with vocational training programs for de- 
fense production shall take special measures 
appropriate to assure that such programs are 
administered without discrimination because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 

“2. All contracting agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall include 
in all defense contracts hereafter negotiated 
by them a provision obligating the con- 
tractor not to discriminate against any 
worker beoause of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” 
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At a time when we seek to perpetuate the 
existence of the four freedoms throughout 
the world surely we must see that all our 
people are assured these freedoms here at 
home. 

The impact of defense priorities upon mi- 
gration forms but a chapter, and we hope a 
temporary one, in the investigations of the 
committee. When this storm has subsided 
the committee will concentrate its atten- 
tion once again, as it has in the past, on 
problems which priorities unemployment 
has tended somewhat to obscure, but which 
remains uppermost ‘n the minds of the 
genera. public. I refer to the difficulties 
our boom towns are having in accommodat- 
ing the newcomer. There may be out- 
migration impending at the moment from 
Detroit, Buffalo, and St. Louis, but on the 
other side of the scale the rapidly expand- 
ing defense centers continue to draw to 
them literally millions of men, women, and 
children. 

Wilmington, N. C., has grown from a town 
of 30,000 to 120,000 in a single year. 

San Diego, Calif., has increased by nearly 
@ hundred thousand. ‘o 

Burlington, Iowa, has nearly doubled in 
size. 

Seattle, Wash., has called for 50,000 workers 
from the outside. 

Into Bridgeport more than 60,000 newcom- 
ers have gone in search of jobs. 

In a few weeks Charlestown, Ind., grew 
from 800 to 18,000. 

I need not here refer in any detail to the 
situation which has arisen. Those of you 
who come from such cities and towns as these 
have an even keener appreciation than has 
our committee of the congestion and inade- 
quate housing facilities which exist. You, 
too, know of the children who are being 
turned away from overcrowded schools, and 
of the hospitals without sufficient beds to 
care for emergency cases. The burden falls 
heavily on the migrant regardless of his ca- 
pacity to pay for the services he so badiy 
needs. Everywhere workers have come to 
tell us of their difficulties. Their stories ex- 
plain an increasing labor turn-over and pro- 
vide a clew to labor unrest. We were im- 
pressed, I must say, by the fine, upstanding 
character of these men and women. They 
are intelligent, patriotic, and as eager to serve 
as the best of us. But we have come to be- 
lieve that in the face of the obstacles which 
beset them, morale and confidence cannot 
long endure. It was the consensus of the 
committee that the migrant defense worker 
should feel that his Government affords him 
the same degree of protection against un- 
wholesome living conditions which it extends 
to other citizens. 

The committee in its interim report, re- 
leased last Tuesday, offered recommenda- 
tions directed toward remedying some of 
these community facilities shortages. I 
should like to read them to you: 

“First, the committee believes that the 
acute shortage of housing accommodations 
for national-defense workers, arising out of 
the national-defense emergency, and aggra- 
vated by the migration of several millions of 
workers to defense centers, requires the im- 
mediate appropriation of additional Federal 
funds and the immediate construction of 
acditional housing for defense workers. We 
believe that the major portion of the de- 
fense-housing program must be done with 





public funds. This recommendation is 
based on the findings of the committee 
that— 


“1. Local communities are unable to meet 
this situation, which is national in scope 
and which arises directly out of the na- 
tional-defense program. 

“2. Private builders cannot build houses 
for the lower-income groups and even for 
the income group represented by as many 


as 80 percent of the defense-worker popu- 
lation. 

“Second, the committee recommends the 
immediate enactment of legislation to curb 
rent rises. If the Congress enacts general 
price-control legislation, rent-control meas- 
ures should be an integral part of such 
legislation. 

“1. Rising rents, insanitary, overcrowded 
living conditions and long-distance com- 
muting made necessary because of the hous- 
ing shortage, are responsible for excessive 
labor turn-over and labor unrest, are de- 
structive of the morale, health, and efficiency 
of those on whom defense production de- 
pends; and are hence greatly interfering 
with the national-defense program. 

“Third. The committee recommends the 
reorganization of the Office of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination. This recommendation is 
based on the evidence given the committee 
that there is a striking lack of coordination 
of Federal housing activities in the defense 
communities. Secondly, we believe that the 
basic policy of this office in relying largely 
on private builders to meet the pressing 
shortages has been gravely in error. 

“With regard to other community facili- 
ties the committee recommends immediate 
additional appropriations for defense com- 
munity facilities. Where these facilities are 
intended to be permanent, the local commu- 
nities should share in the cost. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation is made for the 
following reasons: 

“1. These facilities, in the main, cannot be 
furnished by the communities involved. 

“2. The defense program is a Federal re- 
sponsibility in all its phases. This respon- 
sibility includes the alleviation of commu- 
nity facility shortages, which accompany 
defense migration and defense expansion. 

“3. The morale of the Nation’s defense 
workers cannot be maintained with inade- 
quate school, health, and _ recreational 
facilities.” 

I cannot here give to you the weight of 
evidence which leads us unanimously to 
these recommendations, but I would like to 
urge upon you careful study of our hearing 
volumes and reports which can be obtained 
in Washington. 

Everywhere the committee has gone wit- 
nesses have raised the significant question 
“After defense what?” It is apparent that 
many of the communities which have ex- 
panded rapidly live in dread of the time when 
defense requirements will have subsided and 
many thousands of workers will be thrown 
out of employment. 

Here is a problem which our municipali- 
ties must prepare for long in advance of the 
time when action will be urgent. Obviously, 
what is called for is a program designed to 
cushion the shock of the transition. The com- 
mittee is now examining various savings 
plans such as a dismissal wage, and other 
plans for the extension of social insurance. 
It will, in the coming months, probe pro- 
posals for public-works programs to take up 
some of the slack in Government spending 
until such time as the wheels of private en- 
terprise can turn once again at their ac- 
customed pace. 

I cannot at this time foresee the shape 
of the committee’s recommendations on this 
subject, but I would like to turn briefly to 
one aspect of this problem to which we have 
already given considerable attention. 

In the critical period of transition when the 
defense program is over, if we find that we 
cannot avert the unemployment of many in 
today’s boom areas we must face the ques- 
tion of where these people are to go. Will 
the communities where they have contrib- 
uted their labor seek to send them back 
home? Where will home be for many of 
these folks? I am afraid that home for many 
of them has become the place they hang 
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their hats. If present trends materialize, the , 
defense towns will claim that residence laws 
make the newcomers ineligible for local re- 
lief. Yet should the places they left be made 
responsible for their aid—places frequently 
distressed and far removed from defense pros- 
perity? Shall the areas which reap most of 
the benefits from these workers’ labors be 
assessed none of the costs of increasing the 
labor supply? 

The committee unanimously agreed that it 
would be manifestly unjust were we to per- 
mit existing settlement laws to interfere with 
the quick and adequate granting of relief to 
these people, should we find ourselves con- 
fronted later on with widespread unemploy- 
ment. For this reason we have recommended 
that Congress legislate a fourth category 
under the Social Security Act for general 
assistance upon a grant-in-aid basis. It is 
our belief that these grants-in-aid for general 
assistance shouid be conditional upon the 
abolition of State residence requirements for 
assistance. Local certification of need and 
local participation in the cost of this program 
is considered desirable by the committee. 

This is but one of the problems of the 
so-called aftermath. I am profoundly aware 
of the fact that even greater problems of 
migration than we can now anticipate may 
then materialize. A few months ago there 
were not many people in this country, and I 
am sure not many in defense circles, who 
foretold the full measure of the priorities 
unemployment we are now experiencing. 
This new set of problems is only a beginning. 

We are launched upon a tremendous under- 
taking in this country, one which cannot fail 
to impinge on every aspect of American eco- 
nomic and political life. I do not happen to 
believe it is being conducted with the great- 
est skill, but I am prepared to say that even 
in the hands of the most skillful administra- 
tors the undertaking of an all-out defense 
effort is bound to strain any nation which 
engages in it. The experience of the last 
war should have demonstrated conclusively 
to this country that the end of the war is 
only the beginning of a long series of chap- 
ters of new and related developments. 

We are challenged by that earlier adven- 
ture to be forewarned and foresighted. In 
our present defense efforts we build not only 
the bulwarks of today, we condition the 
permanent structure of tomorrow. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Post, of September 18, 1941: 
[From the Boston Post of September 18, 

1941} 
LINDBERGH IS FINISHED 

Charles A. Lindbergh, former colonel in 
the Air Corps, former public idol, former 
“Lone Eagle” of the airways, reached the 
utter end of his usefulness in public debate 
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with his un-American remarks in the Des 
speech last week. 

His fall, in our estimation, was as steep 
and sure as that of one of the birds he 
emulated. 

His name henceforth will be asociated 
with those who believe in the creed of hate, 
of bigotry, and of intolerance. Few men 
in one lifetime have ever soared as high, 
only to fall as low. 

He has injured irreparably the finer as- 
pects of the cause he espoused, and he has 
dealt America an undeserved blow. 

The abject injustice of his remarks must 
rankle among all kinds and creeds in 
America. His usefulnes as a public figure is 
ended, 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial: 

[From the Washington Daily News] 
NEUTRALITY REPEAL? 


The neutrality law repealer submitted to 
the Senate by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee today gives Congress the first opportunity 
in many months to approve or disapprove the 
administration’s step-by-step policy. 

That is as it should be. The Constitution 
gives to Congress—and to Congress alone— 
the ultimate authority and responsibility in 
this fatal matter. Shoot-on-sight orders and 
other forms of undeclared war by Presidential 
fiat can be justified only in extreme, unex- 
pected emergency, pending action by Con- 
gress. The precedent of one-man control of 
war issues during recent months, for which 
congressional buck passing no less than Ex- 
ecutive action is to blame, is particularly 
dangerous when world democracy is on the 
defensive. 

Therefore the Republican Senate interven- 
tionists, who forced the administration's 
hand, served the country well in insisting 
that the repeal resolution include the de- 
livery and combat-zone question in addition 
to arming merchantmen. The latter ques- 
tion, which is all the administration sub- 
mitted to the House, obviously is secondary 
to the maje. decision. 

It is a decision this Nation has a right to 
make, openly and in a constitutional way. 
To do so by indirection is beneath the dignity 
and honor of the United States. Anything 
devious about such a life-and-death decision 
can only add to the public confusion, which 
is already a more serious national weakness 
even than military unpreparedness. 

Congress has the right to order an un- 
declared naval war—which neutrality law 
repeal under present conditions would mean, 
admittedly—but would that be a wise choice? 
We do not think so. 

If the Roosevelt policy of insisting that 
Britain carry away the war materials we 
give her was wise when confirmed by the 
lend-lease legislation last spring, it is more 
justified today. Britain is losing less ships 


now than then. Britain has more ships now 
than then—enough even to turn back to us 
40 tankers. Britain has much larger reserves 
of American war materials and food stored 
now than then. 

Then Britain was the target of all Hitler’s 
force; now Russia is taking most of it. Ac- 
cording to Churchill and Roosevelt, Russia 
will keep on fighting. 

Another reason for staying out of a naval 
war is that we can continue more effectively 
as an arsenal for Britain and others on the 
front line if we, ourselves, keep out of the 
fighting. If we were in, American public 
opinion would insist that we arm ourselves 
first. Mothers and fathers of sailors and 
soldiers would make it too hot for the White 
House to do otherwise, even though reduc- 
tion of supplies to Britain and Russia gave 
Hitler victory. 

Moreover, with a Pacific war threatening 
us, would it not be folly deliberately to pre- 
cipitate an Atlantic conflict? Isn’t that pre- 
cisely what Hitler and the Japanese have been 
planning and plotting—to get us caught in a 
two-ocean war when we are not prepared for 
one? 

But the best reason for Congress keeping 
us out is that the American people do not 
want a shooting war. How can we fight vic- 
toriously when the armed forces are not 
ready, when the production system is not 
ready, when the people are not ready? 

Let us prepare first. Britain, because of 
Russia and lend-lease, is in less danger now 
than last spring. The United States, because 
of Japan, is in more danger now than then. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I delivered over the radio 
on October 29, 1941: 


Congress is now considering a bill to control 
prices. 

And you are hearing and reading a great 
deal about inflation. 

Well, I am going to tell you the real story 
about inflation, and likewise the real story 
about deflation, the story our powerful finan- 
cial groups will not tell you. 

When hamburger that used to cost 15 cents 
@& pound goes up to 30 cents, or whén the 
price of shirts increases 25 percent, the result 
for our people is just the same as if a cut in 
their pay had taken place. And that is a 
mighty serious situation, especially for fam- 
ilies which have had all too little food, cloth- 
ing, or medical care as it was. 

What should Congress do about it? It is 
important that a correct and sound answer 
be given now. It is important because the 
old world of 1926 and 1929 is gone forever, and 
what we do now about inflation, social secur- 
ity, old-age pensions, small business, and 
other problems must be so sound and right 
that it can be a solid foundation for a new 
and better world tomorrow, 
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Now, about these price increases, Is there 
any good reason for them? In some cases 
there probably is. For example, for a long 
time our farmers have not received nearly 
what they should have for their crops and 
many groups of wage earners have needed and 
deserved increases in their pay. But the price 
of petroleum has increased 23 percent with- 
out any increase in total wages at all. And 
the increases in retail food prices are in many 
cases all out of proportion to the increased 
prices received by farmers. 

Most serious of all, monopolists and specu- 
lators can corner a supply of goods and boost 
certain prices clear out of line with the in- 
crease in price generally. The only imme- 
diate remedy 1 know for that situation— 
and we face that situation today—is for the 
Government to put ceilings on those prices. 
I think we must do that and do it quickly. 
But in doing it, we must make certain it 
is only a temporary remedy because an ex- 
tension of such power to any governmental 
agency might prove a very serious thing in 
the future. 

The only reason we must use this remedy 
is because the people have not organized to 
protect themselves. If even 25 percent of 
our American people were tonight organized 
into cooperatives, as more than a million of 
our families are now organized, we would not 
need Government control of prices. Con- 
sumer cooperatives could do a better job of 
it as they have proven in other nations and 
in some cases in our own. And I pray God 
some day they will be strong enough to do 
this job without the necessity of govern- 
mental action. 

Now let me get to this talk about inflation. 
What is inflation? Inflation means that 
money in people’s pockets and bank ac- 
counts is increasing faster than the supply 
of goods is increasing. ‘Therefore prices gen- 
erally rise as the consumers bid for goods. 
The opposite of inflation is deflation. Defla- 
tion means that the people’s total purchasing 
power is not increasing as fast as the supply 
of goods is increasing—or could easily be 
increased. Then people cannot sell what 
they produce, prices go down, and bank- 
ruptcy, unemployment, distress are the 
results. 


Only a few months ago we were trying to 
overcome deflation by spending programs. 
Now we are worried about inflation. And if 
we do not now establish a sound monetary 
program, we will have deflation one of these 
days which will cause even more suffering 
than inflation may now cause and lead to a 
deeper crises than we have yet faced. 

Isn’t it about time we got to the root of 
these twin evils—inflation and deflation— 
and used our comnyfon sense to get rid of 
them, once and for all? We can do it. We 
can get a stable price level by regulating the 
number of dollars in active circulation ac- 
cording to the amount of goods produced for 
sale. Then your dollar would buy the same 
relative amount of goods year in and year 
out, then farmers would not lose their farms 
or homeowners their homes, then workcrs’ 
jobs would keep on from year to year. If we 
really want to prevent inflation now and de- 
flation tomorrow with their disastrous con- 
sequences then we must attack not only 
symptoms like prices but fundamental causes. 
We must learn to use two powers of Con- 
gress, the power to create money and put it 
into circulation and the power to tax and 
take it out of circulation in such a way as to 
gear together our supply of goods and our 
supply of money. That is basically all there 
is to it. But we can never have a sound 
system like that until we put an end to the 
power now exercised by the private banks 
of America, 15,000 of them, to create $5 of 
check-book money for every $1 of real money 
they have in their vaults. As long as this 
privilege remains the banks can for specu- 
lative purposes, create or destroy money and 
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cause inflation or deflation and the rate of 
credit expansion or contraction is under no 
control whatsoever. Mr. Marriner Eccles is 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Listen to what Mr. Eccles has said about this 
power: 

“There is no political or economic power 
more charged with the general or social in- 
terest than the power to increase or decrease 
the supply of money. If the sovereign au- 
thority delegates this power to a particular 
group or class in the community as it has 
done in large part in this country, it divests 
itself of a part of its effective sovereignty. 

“The power to coin money and to regulate 
the value thereof has always been an at- 
tribute of a sovereign power. It was one of 
the first powers given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Constitutional Convention. 
The development of deposit banking, how- 
ever, introduced into the economy nu- 
merous private agencies which have power to 
create and destroy money without being 
recognized as creators or destroyers of money 
by the Government or the people.” 

I shall try to explain, simply, what Mr. 
Eccles meant. According to our present 
banking laws, banks can lend money which 
did not exist until the bank created it. That 
sounds strange, but it is true. You borrow 
$1,000 from a bank. The banker writes $1,000 
in a passbook and gives you a check book. He 
really has created $1,000 of check-book money, 
and that kind of money does about 95 percent 
of all our business today. We use far more 
of this check-book money than we do either 
cash or silver, yet every dollar of it is created 
by private banks. 

Let me explain it in another way: Our 
banking laws require a bank to keep, roughly, 
only $1 of cash in reserve for every $5 of de- 
posits. This is called the fractional reserve 
system. The excuse for such a system is 
that all depositors do not call for their money 
at one time. If they did, of course, there 
would be nowhere near enough money to pay 
them all. Therefore, if a bank has a million 
dollars in reserves, it can actually lend or 
invest $5,000,000 by this magical process of 
creating $5,000,000 of bank-deposit money out 
of thin air. 

In this talk about inflation you have read 
about the excess reserves in our banks. In 
March of this year the banks reported excess 
reserves of $6,300,000,000. Suppose they had 
on their books about $40,000,000,000 of de- 
posits; then, since they were required to have 
only $1 in cash reserves for each $5 of de- 
posits, they would have had to have only 
$8,000,000,000 of available cash in their vaults. 
They actually had about $14,300,000,000, or 
six billion three hundred million of excess re- 
serves over and above the amount that the 
law compelled them to have. By August 1 the 
banks reported only about $5,000,000,000 of 
excess, or one billion three hundred million 
less than they had in March reserves. What 
does that mean? It means they had created 
and loaned out at interest five times the 
$1,300,000,000, or about $6,500,000,000. It 
means they had created more than $6,000,- 
000,000 of check-book money in those 5 
months. Now they still have $5,000,000,000 of 
excess reserves which they can blow up into 
$25,000,000,000 more of check-book money 
any time they want to. If that should hap- 
pen, you would have inflation with a ven- 
geance. 

What then is the answer? Well, the Con- 
stitution of the United States says that only 
Congress has the right and the power to coin 
money and regulate its value. But here, as 
Mr. Eccles says, it should be stopped and 
Wwe cannot control inflation and deflation un- 
til we stop it. Until Congress sees to it that 
the wise rule the fathers of this country 
laid down is followed, until Congress assumes 
its authority and its obligation to be the only 
agency coining money and regulating its 
value, we are not going to solve these prob- 
lems. 


at Dat edie tennes Cea 
Lewis W. Douglas, former Director of ca 
Bureau of the Budget, Prof. Irving Fisher 
of Yale, and Sumner H. Slichter of Harvard, 
an assistant secretary of the British Treas- 
ury, and a dozen other of the leading finan- 
cial students of the whole world to prove 
that from the standpoint of inflation there 
is no difference between creating check-book 
money by banks and the creating of consti- 
tutional money by Congress. Yet the people 
have been worried to death about so-called 
printing-press money but they have hardly 
been warned at all about the real inflation 
danger inherent in privately created check- 
book money. 

Is there a sound solution of this problem? 
The Federal Reserve Board urges that the 
reserve requirements should be increased, 
that is, for example, that instead of $1 of re- 
serves for each $5 of deposits, the banks 
should have, say, $2 of reserves. That is a 
logical step, but it is a limping step on the 
road toward honest, lawful, sound, money. 

I have a bill in the House, House bill No. 
5589, which provides that for every dollar 
of demand deposits in our banks, the banks 
must keep in trust for their depositors $1 of 
cash reserves. That is simple and honest. 
Many of the ablest financial scholars in our 
great universities and, indeed, some forward- 
looking bankers are urging the adoption of 
that policy. And it would end once and for 
all this business of the creation and destruc- 
tion of America’s money by private banks 
acting in their own special interest. 

It is true that if we did only this, we 
might find a shortage of money in circula- 
tion and interest rates would go up. If 
the banks are to be deprived of their power 
to create money, then to the extent that 
additional money or credit is required, Con- 
gress must be prepared to provide it—with- 
out any increase in our debt and only in 
the right amount to maintain a constant 
real buying power in our dollar as the pro- 
duction of real wealth and goods increases. 
We can do that with exactly the same ma- 
chinery we now have and by having an 
agency of the Congress do exactly what the 
banks now do. The only difference will be 
that we, the people of this country, through 
our Government, will create this money in 
the public interest and the private bankers 
will not create and destroy it for private 
profit. 

How does money get into circulation now? 
The only way our Government at present 
uses to bring about an expansion of our 
money supply is to sell interest-bearing 
bonds to banks. What the Government does 
is to print a bond, let us say a million- 
dollar bond and take it to a bank. The 
banker takes that bond and writes up on 
his bank books a demand deposit to the 
credit of the Government in the amount 
of $1,000,000. The bank thus creates a mil- 
lion dollars of check-book money and lends 
it to the Government at interest. 

That is an inflationary act. When you 
or I buy a bond, we pay the Government 
for it with money already created. When 
we pay for the bond we have less money 
to spend for goods. But when a bank buys 
a bond, it creates the money with which 
to buy it with a fountain pen and some 
white paper. No less than $22,060,000,000 of 
our public debt was created in exactly that 
way. And you and I and our children and 
grandchildren will pay interest upon in- 
terest on that debt. 

Now, if we had the 100-percent reserve 
system I have urged in my bill, we would 
stop this ridiculous procedure. And the 
banks would pay for any Government bonds 
they might buy, just as you and I do— 
with real honest-to-goodness money that 
already existed. And as a simple-minded 
fellow that sounds right to me. 

Moreover, I insist on one fundamental 
principle and that is that no government, 
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any place, any time, should borrow one cent 
of credit which is created by a private agency. 
If Government is to borrow money at all— 
and frankly I am in some doubt about 
whether it ever should—the Government 
should only borrow by selling its securities 
to people who will actually transfer already 
existing money or credit from their hands to 
the hands of Government. When our Gov- 
ernment adopts that rule, then Government 
borrowing could be used as a means of con- 
trolling inflation. Our present method and 
rule is inflationary, and certainly it is funda- 
mentally unjust, it is indefensible, it is un- 
moral, and it will cause us sorrow and trouble 
as long as it lasts. 

What then should we do now? 

First. Pass legislation to give the Govern- 
ment power in this emergency—and only for 
this emergency period—to put a ceiling on 
the prices of goods where the prices are 
forced up, artificially forced up, out of line 
with prices generally. 

Second. Include in this legislation power 
so the Government can grant priorities on 
supplies of raw materials to producers who 
will produce goods at a fair price. Thus we 
can encourage production of goods and attack 
price increases. This power should be con- 
fined to goods which are necessities of life. 

Third. Take immediate steps to establish— 
not all of a sudden but gradually and surely 
and soundly—the 100-percent cash reserve 
system in our banks. That would mean no 
bank could ever fail again. And it would be 
the really fundamental step necessary to end 
inflation and deflation. Without this step 
nothing else can, in my opinion, be effective. 

Fourth. Use the taxing power in a sound 
and fair manner to do the job of checking 
purchasing power inflation if there should 
arise a real danger of it. Taxes are the only 
real and honest way to do this job, and they 
can be effective so far as the general price 
level is concerned. 

Fifth. Insist that Congress assume its ob- 
ligations and exercise its authority to coin 
the money and create the credit of our Nation 
and regulate its value in the interest of the 
whole people. Nor does this mean a flood of 
paper money. 

It does mean, however, that as a first and 
basic step the Congress should provide for 
the purchase by the Government of the cap- 
ital stock of the 12 central Reserve banks 
from the private banks whick now own this 
stock. This will cost the Government just 
$132,000,000. Then, when the Governioent 
owns these central banks which now are 
creating money and credit on the security of 
the United States, they can go right on doing 
that very same thing except that America as 
a whole will derive the benefit from this 
process of money and credit creation and the 
public debt will not increase every time 
money is created or national credit expanded 
in the United States. 

When we have done these things, and they 
are simple steps because they are the frank, 
honest, steps, we will then have a sound 
monetary and credit system; and if we use it 
in conjunction with a sound, fearless tax 
system, we can prevent inflation and de- 
flation. In fact, there will be no reason for 
inflation and deflation because the power to 
create and destroy our money will no longer 
be in the hands of those who through the 
years have profited from the violent changes 
in the value of our American dollar which 
we call inflation and deflation. 

I close with a question. 

What possible excuse can we give as we 
go about drafting our young men, imposing 
priorities upon our business, increasing taxes 
more than ever before, attempting to mar- 
shall all the resources of our people for de- 
fense; what possible excuse can we give under 
these circumstances for permitting our very 
Nation itself to go on paying interest tribute 
to private financiers in order to induce them 
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to permit the Nation to use its own credit 
to finance the common defense and promote 
the general welfare? 

Upon our answer to that question depends 
ultimately our chance of preventing both 
inflation and deflation. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago President Roosevelt said that 
he had returned to Washington powers 
which in improper hands might be used 
to shackle the liberties of the people. 
That statement was all too true, and to 
our shame be it said that Congress has 
permitted those powers to remain in im- 
proper hands, administration hands, 
which have used those powers to destroy 
the liberty of the people. 

The most important power of govern- 
ment is the power of life or death, held 
in the hands of the authority which 
can declare war or maintain peace. The 
President, when he took office, solemnly 
pledged that he would, with the aid of 
the Almighty, uphold and defend the 
Constitution. ‘The power to declare war 
was by the people, through the Consti- 
tution, given to Congress. No other offi- 
cer, no other agency representing the 
people, was given that power. Yet the 
President, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, has seized the war-making power 
and is using it to carry on an undeclared 
war. 

Congressmen are the only representa- 
tives of the people in our National Gov- 
ernment. Through Congress, and only 
through it, can the people speak. Con- 
gressmen are elected every 2 years. The 
term of office is limited to a period of 2 
years. This limitation was imposed so 
that the people might, at frequent inter- 
vals, get at them and, if displeased with 
their services, throw them out. 

The President knows just as well as 
you—just as well as I—that he has no 
authority to declare war, and we know 
just as well as he that he has no author- 
ity, even though he be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, to make and 
carry on an undeclared war. 

Knowing the temper of the people, to 
secure his reelection, the President, who 
had declared that a party platform and 
a campaign promise were solemn cove- 
nants with the people, to be religiously 
kept, on more than one occasion told 
us that the first purpose of his admin- 
istration, if it were returned to power, 
would be to maintain peace, avoid foreign 
entanglements which might involve us 
in war; that under no circumstances 
would he lead us into war; that never 
would he send your boys across the seas 
to fight on foreign soil. 
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Notwithstanding those solemn prom- 
ises which were responsible in large 
measure for his reelection, he has, since 
his election, followed a course which we 
all know, which he knows, has but on 
end, and that end is war. : 

The President knew when he ordered 
our warships to patrol the high seas, to 
convoy cargo vessels carrying munitions 
of war to belligerent nations; when he 
ordered those ships to shoot on sight, 
that the lives of American sailors would 
be endangered, and the death of the 11 
who so recently lost their lives when 
their ship was torpedoed, followed an 
Executive order as inevitably as did the 
death of the Army pilots who several 
years ago were ordered to fly the mail 
when unprepared. 

The President now has his shooting 
war on the high seas. Let us have done 
with hypocrisy, with half-truths, which 
ouly for the time being deceive. Let our 
people, who are not children, who are 
unafraid, be told the truth. 

The only honest course, the only hon- 
orable course, the only course which a 
President who believes in our Constitu- 
tion and who abides by its spirit can 
follow, if he wants unity, would be to 
submit to Congress a request for a decla- 
ration of war. If the President wants 
unity, let the people decide the issue of 
war or peace. Let the people, through 
their Representatives in Congress, exer- 
cise this constitutional power, which they 
alone possess, and determine whether we 
shall have war or peace. 

The President has not only violated 
his promises made to you and to me, to 
the parents and to the young men of 
America, but he has deliberately usurped 
the function of Congress by his warlike 
acts. Developments of the last few 
weeks—yes, of the last few days—have 
disclosed to all of us that, if they have 
their way, the President and his sup- 
porters will send another expeditionary 
force across the seas and that the objec- 
tive of that force will be the destruction 
of the Axis Powers. 

Now, the President knows, as do we, 
that the Axis Powers can only be de- 
stroyed by the invasion of Germany it- 
self. He knows, as do we, that that 
invasion cannot be successfully accom- 
plished without the sending across 3,000 
miles of water of an expeditionary force 
of from three to ten million men. We 
know, too, and reliable authorities now 
tell us, that behind every man in the 
fighting force there must be at least 18 
men ready to aid and support each 
soldier. 

Whence are to come these men who are 
to take ship, sail across the ocean, and 
there many of them make the supreme 
sacrifice, while others, with arm or leg 
or eye missing, or mentally deranged, re- 
turn to find their homes broken, their 
jobs gone, their businesses taken over by 
others? 

Oh, yes, these fighting men will go 
from the little towns, the cities, from the 
farm, the factory, and the mine, from all 
over our land, but few, very few, will go 
from the Halls of Congress. Few, indeed, 
will go from the ranks of those who now 
so vehemently advocate war, from the 
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ranks of those who will make a profit out 
of a war. 

The shouting statesman will not go. 
The militant politician will not be called 
to serve in the ranks. The self-seeking 
office holder, who is so impatient at our 
delay in attacking Hitler, will not go. 

No one questions the sincerity of those 
who kelieve that the interests of America 
can best be served by another A. E. F. 
Nor should those who insist that we send 
millions of men to Europe in an effort to 
land on the Continent and march through 
Germany question the sincerity or the 
patriotism of those of us who believe that 
we can best defend and preserve America 
by refusing to take part in the age-old 
quarrels of the war lords of Europe. We 
believe that here in our homeland we 
should prepare a defense so adequate, so 
complete, that even a power-mad Hitler 
and all his allies may sense the danger, 
avoid the disaster, of an attempt to con- 
quer us. 

The President and those who join him 
in demanding an invasion of Germany 
would spread the gospel of the four free- 
doms by the sword. They forget that 
freedom from fear cannot be attained by 
forcing a conquered people to accept the 
rule of the victor. They fail to keep in 
mind that, if Hitler, with his conquering 
armies, with his military might, the like 
of which the world has never before wit- 
nessed, cannot bend the French, the Bel- 
gians, the Norwegians, the Greeks, to his 
will,force them to accept his doctrines, 
as we are now told he cannot, that equally 
impossible will it be for us to force our 
form of government upon a conquered 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Japan. 

And think of the magnitude of the task 
which we are invited to undertake. 
Think of the cost of material things and 
think then of the men who must die; 
think of the human wrecks which the tide 
of war will wash up on our shores. Think 
of the young men of America who will be 
rotting in the graves which the war lords 
of Europe, the money changers, the profi- 
teers who seek fool’s gold, will have dug 
for them. Think of the widows and the 
orphans. Think again of all this and 
decide whether you will fight for peace 
and preparedness or join in the quest for 
fool’s gold. 

If Churchi!l, with all the might of the 
British Empire behind him, with mil- 
lions of Hitler’s fighting men in a death 
grapple with Russia in the East, dare not 
undertake the invasion of Europe across 
the 20 miles of the English Channel, how 
can we hope to span 3,000 miles of stormy 
sea, put ashore and successfully main- 
tain an army in a hostile land? 

Assume that the war has been won; 
that Hitler has been executed; that Ger- 
many lies prostrate at.our feet. Then 
what? We are told by Churchill, who 
presumes to speak for America—and fiom 
English statesmen we now get our in- 
structions—-that we are to join with Bri- 
tain in policing the world. That means 
that we are to pay the bills and maintain 
an army of occupation, undoubtedly offi- 
cered by British generals, wherever now 
the British flag may greet the morning 
sun, and throughout the world maintain 
order—according to the English concep- 
tion of order. 
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And what is to be our reward for this 
mighty effort, for this ghastly sacrifice? 
We are to have the privilege of spread- 
ing the four freedoms to the uttermost 
parts of the earth—three of which, that 
of free speech, freedom from fear, and 
freedom from want, do not exist here in 
our homeland. 

Freedom of speech? ‘You have but to 
read the decisions of the National Labor 
Relations Board, of the courts of our 
land, to know that, under the National 
Labor Relations Act, an employer may 
not even tell the truth to his employees 
about Communists who are seeking to 
sabotage the national-defense program, 
if those Communists happen to be union 
organizers. Advising employees that a 
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tage national-defense work in a factory, 
is a Communist or a convicted criminal 
is an unfair labor practice. Many other 
examples of the denial of free speech 
might be cited. 

Freedom from fear? Are the employ- 
ees at the Gary steel mills free from fear 
when a picket line numbering thousands 
of men is thrown around the plant, and 
they are told that they cannot work un- 
less they show a union membership card 
and a receipt for the last month’s dues? 

Are the owners of a factory whose plant 
has been seized and taken over by pickets 
who never were in that company’s em- 
ploy free from fear? What shall be said 
of freedom when last week, in the city of 
Highland Park, near Detriot, Mich., the 
entire store of Sears, Roebuck & Co. was 
taken over and held by a thousand U. A. 
W. pickets, men who were not employees 
of the store? 

Incidents like these show the power 
of the Communists, for loyal American 
workers have respect for law and the 
rights of their fellow citizens. Case after 
case might be cited showing that em- 
ployer and employee—yes, and innocent 
bystanders—have been deprived of their 
liberty, of their right to work, of their 
property. And this, in almost every in- 
stance, if not with the aid of a govern- 
mental agency, with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s acquiescence. There are too 
many Communists in the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

The Constitution guarantees the right 
of free speech. Likewise, it guarantees 
that every man and woman shall be 
secure in his property; that his property 
shall not be taken from him without due 
process of law and just compensation 
paid. 

To show that here in America there is, 
in another instance, a denial of an essen- 
tia] freedom, of a constitutional right, 
let me cite you the case of Maggie O’Neil. 

Widow Maggie O’Neil is the owner of 
two apartment houses in the city of 
Seattle. She has no employees. No one 
except her children assists her in doing 
the work necessary to keep them open. 
The operation of those two apartment 
houses provides her livelihood. She 
bought those houses. She paid for them. 
She pays all taxes assessed against them. 

Yet, under the decision of the New Deal 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton on July 24 of this year held that the 
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demand of a local union that she join 
that union and abide by its rules as to 
payment of an initiation fee and dues 
might be enforced by picketing her 
apartment houses, destroying her busi- 
ness. 

The Washington Court did not approve 
of that doctrine, but did uphold it be- 
cause, as it said, it was bound by a previ- 
ous decision of the United States Supreme 
Court handed down by Justice Frank- 
furter. 

So here, in so-called free America, we 
learn that now, by virtue of a decision 
of the President’s New Deal Court, a 
woman, a widow woman, may be deprived 
of her property, of her livelihood, by a 
coercing, intimidating picket line—this 
under the guise of free speech, and in 
utter disregard of the constitutional 
guaranty that ne person shall be deprived 
of his property without due process of 
_ without just compensation being 

e. 

If you think that this decision does not 
affect you, listen to this language of one 
of the dissenting judges, who said: 

Employing the logic and formula used in 
the majority opinion, “It logically follows 
that a labor union has the legal right to go 
a@ step farther” and picket anyone, man or 
woman, who as proprietor or owner performs 
any labor in connection with his own affairs, 
whether in business or in the home, unless 
such person joins the appropriate union and 
abides by a rule directed against self-help. 
No longer would a man be allowed to mow his 
own lawn, or his wife be permitted to cook 
the meals or wash the dishes. All that would 
have to be done by someone else. 


That admonition as to the result of 
this decision is not framed in my lan- 
guage. That is the language of a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington. 

When a thing like that can happen 
here in America, when men can be 
forced, in order to earn a livelihood, to 
buy a license to work, it seems futile to 
undertake the impossible task of car- 
rying the four freedoms, which our peo- 
ple do not have, which they must have 
if they are to continue a free people, to 
the hottentots, to the Communists, who 
want none of them, to all the people in 
the uttermost corners of the earth. 

Let us think of America first. Let 
us first pluck out the beam which is in 
our own eye before we proceed to cast 
out the mote from the eye of our brother. 
Let us think of the American worker. 
Let us think of the American farmer, the 
American businessman, the American 
industrialist. 

Instead of building harbor defenses 
in England—and the press tells us we 
are building four new ones over there— 
instead of aiding the Soviet Govern- 
ment to spread the doctrine of com- 
munism, to deny freedom of religion, and 
giving Communists shelter and Govern- 
ment jobs here; instead of sending our 
means of defense to Russia to fall into 
the hands of Hitler, let us expose and 
end the activities of those who would 
destroy our Government from within. 
Let us fortify our own harbors. Let us 
ring our coast line with air bases, Let 
us have bombers and fighting aircraft 
by the hundred. Let us prepare for na- 





the 
ack, point the way to our future. 
Let us keep the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence 


Let us keep freedom of religion. Let 


United States of America. God bless 
America and preserve us, a nation. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday I called to the attention of the 
House the startling fact that so-called 
defense publicity is costing the taxpayers 
of this country some $10,000,000 annu- 
ally. I inserted in the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post giving the 
details of such expenditure. In this 
morning’s Post, I find a similar article 
dealing with publicity expenditures in 
nondefense agencies, The article states 
that such expenditures amount to some 
$20,000,000 annually. 

This is just another example of New 
Deal extravagance. It seems to me that 
the Joint Committee on Nonessential 
Expenditures may well look into these 
expenditures for publicity with a view to 
eliminating such large and unnecessary 
outlays. As a member of that commit- 
tee, I expect to lay these two articles 
before the committee for its considera- 
tion. 

While the amount being spent for pub- 
licity is small compared to the total ex- 
penditures for all governmental purposes, 
it is only by effecting savings on the indi- 
vidual items that we can hope in the 
aggregate to realize any substantial 
economy. 

The article on expenditures for non- 
defense publicity is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of October 30, 

1941] 

NONDEFENSE AGENCIES SPEND TWENTY MILLIONS 
For “Pus.Liciry’—INFORMATION SERVICE 
TwIce as CosTLy aS THAT OF DEFENSE 

(By James B. Reston) 

A survey of the Federal Government’s in- 
formation services shows that while the de- 
fense agencies are stealing the headlines the 
nondefense agencies are spending twice as 
much money to tell the world about their 
activities. 

As compared with the eight main defense 
agencies, which are spending some $10,000,000 
a@ year to describe the requirements, objec- 
tives, and progress of the defense program, 26 
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other agencies are spending over $20,000,000 
&@ year on their own information services. 
Most of the money is devoted to preparation 
of publications. The Bureau of the Budget 
estimates that over $13,000,000 will be spent 
on official publications this year and an addi- 
tional $5,150,300 will be spent in sending em- 
ployees of the Government around the coun- 
try explaining the various programs which the 
acministration is carrying out. 


OTHER COSTS SMALL 


Compared with these tvutals, the actual 
operating cost of the various press, radio, and 
motion-picture units is not large. To pre- 
pare material for the Nation’s newspapers, 
26 different agencies hire 208 persons full 
time and 641 part time, at a cost of $980,373, 
to prepare scripts and other materials for the 
various radio stations of the country; 11 
agencies employ 35 persons full time and 264 
part time at a cost of $433,957. And to de- 
velop material for motion-picture companies 
and representatives, 8 agencies employ 292 
persons at a ccest of $576,462. 

These are not the only activities of the 
information services, however. They arrange 
exhibits in the various States in explanation 
of whatever programs the Government de- 
pariments are carrying on at the time; they 
hire photographers to take still photographs 
illustrating the development ox the adminis- 
tration’s work; they arrange lectures, prepare 
posters, and carry on a voluminous corre- 
spondence, all of which both adds to the pub- 
lic intelligence and detracts from the public 
purse. 

CORRESPONLENCE EXTENSIVE 


For cxample, this year the Federal Govern- 
ment’s correspondence on matters relating to 
informational, educational, promctional, and 
publicity activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment is estimated by the Bureau of the 
Budget at $3,118,600. The production of pho- 
tographs will cost $380,000, the purchase of 
lantern slides «nd lecture materials will cost 
$146,200, and the preparation of posters will 
cost an estimated $99,600. 

The Department of Agriculture has by far 
the Jargest contact with the public and the 
range of its activities indicates the extent to 
which the Federal information departments 
are now operating. 

When the Roosevelt administration came to 
power in 1933 it introduced a revolutionary 
agricultural program of restricted acreage, 
which Government officials felt would fail 
unless it had the full understanding of the 
farmers of the country. Consequently, a 
large organization was established to explain 
the program to the farmers by personal con- 
tact, through the press, the radio, and the 
motion picture. An inbitious educational 
program was started to help the farmer im- 
prove his methods of dealing with the prob- 
lems of soil erosion, crop rotation, etc., and 
gradually the Department built up a vast 
staff. 

PERSONAL CONTACT 


The Bureau of the Budget reported to the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, for 
example, that in the 1941 fiscal year the Le- 
partment of Agriculture would spend $11,- 
887,788 on al‘ its infurmat:onal, promotional, 
and publicity activities. To carry out this 
program the Budget Director estimated that 
711 persons would be employed full time, 59 
on projects for newspapers, 19 on radio work, 
81 cn motion pictures, 33 on still photo- 
graphs, and most of the others on personal 
contact with the farmers. The estimated 
Budget for the Department’s news, radio, 
and pictorial projects alone are estimated at 
$1,123,119. 

The Budget Bureau’s figures indicate that 
next to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Federal Security Agency has the largest of 
the nondefense information centers, with 14 
persons employed full time and 351 part 

ime at a cost of $2€8,154. 


In addition, the Federal Works Agency 
has a budget of $259,025 for press, radio, and 
pictorial work; the Department of Commerce, 
$77,590; Department of Interior, $207,931; the 
Department of Labor, $82,291; and the De- 
partment of Justice, $35,953. 

NO GUIDING PRINCIPLE 


The disparity in these figures illustrates 
the central criticism of the administration’s 
information services; that there is no one 
principle guiding the extent or cost of the 
information activities of the various de- 
partments. Each is virtually autonomous 
and carries out whatever program is au- 
thorized by the department heads and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

This lack of unity inevitably leads to a 
race on the part of the various information 
departments to get a good press for their 
individual officials. On the success of the 
press officer very often depends the success 
of the department head, so that the system 
does not make for objectivity in the selec- 
tion of the news that is to be handed out, 

At the same time, the majority of news- 
papermen admit that the Government press 
agent is a permanent part of the Washing- 
ton scene, and many feel this is a good thing. 
Some observers charge that the system is bad 
because it leads to a censorship of informa- 
tion at the source and that the press agent’s 
knowledge of newspapers enables him to con- 
ceal as well as to reveal news. 

MANY ADVANTAGES 


On the whole, however, the system has 
many advantages over, for example, the Brit- 
ish system, where the press is handled by men 
who have little personal knowledge of the 
problems of getting and distributing news. 
The Washington system undoubtedly has its 
disadvantages. It is wasteful, and it is cpen 
to corruption, but the various departments 
have taken into their information service 
some of the best reporters in the country, 
and on the whole they are willing to get an- 
swers to any question asked by the repre- 
sentatives of the press. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Texas 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives at its regular weekly meeting yes- 
terday, October 29, 1941, adopted a reso- 
lution concerning strikes in defense in- 
dustries. A committee was selected to 
draft the resolution, composed of the 
Honorable LutHEr A. Jonnson, the Hon- 
orable MILton WEsT, and the Honorable 
Pavut Kiipay. As chairman of the Texas 
delegation, I have been instructed to in- 
sert the text of the resolution in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD. It is as follows: 

The Texas delegation in the National 
House of Representatives, in meeting assem- 
bled, on this the 29th day of October 1941, a 
majority being present, unanimously adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the safety of the United States 
demands that there be no slow-down in the 
production of defense material; and existing 
and threatened strikes endanger the security 
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of the United States in this the gravest crisis 
of its history; and 

“Whereas we believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the laboring men of this country 
are thoroughly patriotic, but that selfish 
leaders and a small minority within their 
ranks have acted in reckless disregard of the 
welfare of the Nation and the well-being of 
labor in causing strikes in our defense pro- 
duction; and 

“Whereas the youth of America has whole- 
heartedly responded to the call of their coun- 
try in its defense and is making untcld 
sacrifices; and the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people are patriotically supporting the 
defense program: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we condemn such leaders 
and minority of labor and their action in 
interrupting the defense program by strikes. 
We commend the President of the United 
States for his forthright statement in his 
Navy Day speech pledging that there shall 
be no interruption by strikes or otherwise in 
the production of such materials. We pledge 
our support of any necessary and proper leg- 
islation which will curb and prevent such 
strikes in this crisis; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be delivered to the President of the United 
States.” 





Revision of the New Jersey Constitution 
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Or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
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Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, 
JR., OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
entitled “Revision of the New Jersey 
Constitution,” delivered by me before a 
mass meeting at Teaneck High School, 
sponsored by the legislative department 
of Teaneck Woman’s Club, October 22, 
1941: 


Mrs. Benz, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
Women’s Club of Teaneck is to be con- 
gratulated upon its vision and its sense of 
public responsibility in sponsoring these two 
meetings to consider the revision of the New 
Jersey Constitution. This meeting is the 
second. 

It was my pleasure, 1 week ago tonight, 
to be present in this auditorium and to 
hear our Governor give his views upon the 
adequacy of our 1844 constitution under 
which we are now operating. 

Because of the fact that my present posi- 
tion as your Representative in Washington 
will make it impossible for me to act as 
your representative upon this problem, I am 
tonight appearing here as a citizen who, 
like the rest of you, is vitally interested in 
the fundamental law of his State. It is 
true, however, that I have served 7 years 
as a municipal official under our State con- 
stitution and 3 years as a member of the 
general assembly of your State and during 
those years my interest in the State ccn- 
stitution is too well known to detail at this 
time. 

The question which appears upon your 
ticket of admission tonight. if you had one, 
is this: “Does the New Jersey Constitution 
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need revision?” I know of no student of 
the document that is not convinced that 
some revision is necessary. Before, how- 
ever, proceeding to that point, and in an 
endeavor to determine whether there rally 
is a clamor for a revision of our State con- 
stitution, I would like to pose this question: 
How many members of the audience here 
tonight have read the Constitution of New 
Jersey from start to finish? And in order 
that we may have some understanding of 
the general interest and knowledge of the 
public in our constitution, and certainly 
we have a representative section of the pub- 
lic tonight, I would ask each of you who 
have read the New Jersey Constitution to 
please raise your hand. Certainly I think 
it would be safe to say that, with such a 
small general knowledge of our constitu- 
tion, those who say that there is a clamor 
for a brand new constitution have been 
badly misinformed. 

Alexander Pope once said, “Let fools argue 
about forms of government, the one best 
administered is best.” There is a great deal 
of truth in that old maxim. 

Since the dawn of free, democratic, and 
representative government, man has at- 
tempted vainly to raise the quality of his 
government by its boot straps, only occa- 
sionally realizing that the quality of govern- 
ment can never, except in the rarest of in- 
stances, rise above the quality of the citizen- 
ship that is governed. Often do we see the 
citizens of the municipalities of this State, 
when they are badly governed or believe that 
they are badly governed, seeking to effect 
better government through a change in 
form. Oftentimes a vast improvement is 
had following a change in form of govern- 
ment, but you will find, if you carefully 
examine these changes in form, that they 
are accompanied by an even greater change 
in personnel, which brings us back to that 
axiom of good government that eternal 
vigilance and proper selection of leadership 
and personnel are the prices we must pay 
for good government. It is needless for me 
to point out that no new set of rules, no 
new fundamental law, no new Constitution 
will ever raise our Government above the 
quality of the men and women that you 
select to administer them. 

The Constitution of the State of New 
Jersey is a venerable document conceived 
a half century later than the Federal Con- 
stitution. It contains all of the safeguards 
as to personal liberty that are in the Federal 
document and a few more besides. We must 
regard our constitutions as a frame for the 
picture of government. We may change and 
alter the picture, but it ever must stay within 
the frame made in our fundamental law. 
That is your protection—that is your only 
protection against despots, political high- 
binders, and dictators. That is the one thing 
about American government that makes our 
position as citizens different from that of 
the citizens in dictator and totalitarian 
countries. That is why it is so important for 
us not to meddle needlessly with a tried and 
true document. The dignity of man is 
guaranteed by our Constitution. 

There are in this State 564 municipalities 
operating under three general forms of gov- 
ernment—city, township, and borough. How 
well we know how all of these forms of gov- 
ernment have been subverted to the public 
interest. They range from the most despotic 
political dictatorships in the whole country 
to the most enlightened and forward-looking 
municipal managements to be found under 
the sun. 

I have elaborated upon these points be- 
cause they are very important to you as 
citizens. I want to emphasize something 
that you already know, that no new or 
amended constitution in this State or any- 
where will relieve you of your responsibilities 
as citizens. Therefore, it is a very serious 
question for all of us. So serious, in fact, 
that several students of government have 
written to me, knowing of my appearance 
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legislation in the United States with respect 


here tonight, and expressed fear that, in the 
midst of the world-shaking 

fronting us, selfish interests would use this 
opportunity to deprive us of the known rights, 
liberties, and safeguards that are contained 
and have been given in our 97-year-old Con- 
stitution. 

We are now engaged in a world-wide strug- 
gle to enforce the four freedoms—the free- 
dom of worship, the freedom of speech, the 
freedom from fear, and the freedom from 
want, upon the rest of the world. Let us not 
ee ee eee 

ome. 

The Teaneck Women’s Club has shown civic 
leadership and responsibility of a high order 
in contrast to a recent exhibition given us 
by the governor’s staff in their intense desire 
to carry out the wishes of the Governor for 
a convention. I refer to the recent circus 
parade display in the city of Orange, which 
was described by the New York Times as 
follows: “Jersey constitution gets first ride 
at 97, only to be ridiculed for its antiquity.” 
For 97 years our Constitution of 1844 has been 
carefully guarded in a vault at the statehouse. 
Secretary of State Brophy took this Jersey bill 
of rights to Orange in his automobile where, 
as the New York Times puts it, and I quote, 
“It was submitted to a barrage of ridicule 
and derision.” 

The Morristown Daily Record summed up 
that method of constitutional revision in 
these words: “About the best way to make 
sure that there will be no constitutional con- 
vention in this State or reconstruction of 
the famous document is to put on another 
show similar to that one in Orange, when the 
original constitution in custody of State 
Secretary Brophy was driven about the city 
in a horse and buggy with street urchins 
yelling, ‘Heigh-ho Silver.’” 

Having spent nearly all of the last 3 years 
in Washington, I think I can qualify as some- 
thing of an expert on the subject of change 
for the sake of change. We have all watched 
with increasing apprehension the dissolu- 
tion and undermining of our traditional na- 
tional constitutional government of checks 
and balances. We have seen the uncontrolled 
expenditure of public funds lead to the un- 
controllable. We have seen bureaucracy ex- 
tended beyond the reason of man. We 
have witnessed a government of men estab- 
lished in place of a government of laws. We 
have seen a supine Congress relinquish its 
constitutional authority to the Executive. 
For the first time in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, we have seen an attempt made to force 
the judicial branch of government under the 
knuckle of the Executive. With unconstitu- 
tional thinking such as this in the air, we 
must closely scrutinize the motives and the 
proposals of those who seek to throw our 
fundamental laws in the garbage can. 
Change is not always progress. 

Throughout history we have seen the col- 
lapse of free governments on the rocks of 
financial insolvency. We citizens of the 
United States now have tax burdens nearly 
unbearable, and yet we are meeting but a 
fraction of the cost of government. A bonded 
debt of $200,000,000,000 is just around the 
corner, and no relief is in sight. Do we want 
this modern streamlined form of bankruptcy 
in the State of New Jersey? 

The average cost of State government 
throughout the United States in the past 10 
years has risen 90 percent; in the State of 
New Jersey about 6 percent. The per capita 
cost of New Jersey government 10 years ago 
was eighth highest in the Nation; today it 
is thirtieth—all under the 1844 constitution. 
The bonded indebtedness of this State is 
melting away. I do not attribute this re- 
markable record entirely to our State consti- 
tution but largely to you, the citizens of New 
Jersey, who have taken sufficient interest in 
your government to insist that the legisla- 
ture carry out you wishes for safe, sane, and 
economical government. 

We have enacted under this old constitu- 
tion of ours some of the most enlightened 





to labor, industry, and business. We have 
operated during the last hectic decade, when 
the world was standing on end, without the 
permanent imposition of any new forms of 
taxation. We Jerseymen can be proud of 
the government of our State. We have a 
government which has attracted to its fold 
workers, businessmen, and industrialists 
who have been driven from other States 
through inefficiency, experimentation, and 


ever, the fact that the Governor objects to 
having some political appointments made by 
the legislature that he would like to make 
does not constitute a reason for rewriting 
the whole State constitution, until such time 
as the legislature shall fail to place men of 
outstanding character and ability in the po- 
sitions to be filled. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that no criticism has been 
directed against the character and qualifi- 
cations of any legislative appointees. So in- 
significant and far-fetched is this criticism 
that I recommend to you a careful com- 
parison of the appointments made by the 
executive and by the legislative branches of 
government. 

We do not need a constitutional conven- 
tion for the reorganization of State govern- 
ment, The business organization and ad- 
ministration of State government is a matter 
of legislative enactment and not part of the 
Constitution. 

I have studied carefully the arguments 
advanced by the proponents of a constitu- 
tional convention, and I have also studied 
the background of some of the proponents. 
I have come to the conclusion that there is 
more behind the proposal than greets the 
eye. I see here and there the expression of 
a philosophy of government which is foreign 
to the best interests of this State and its 
citizens. There is a vague definition of pur- 
pose which has a too-familiar ring. There is 
no demand for a puppet imitation New Deal 
in this State. A careful study of the 1844 
Constitution and its history convinces me 
that, were it more amendable, the main ob- 
jection to it would disappear. It is true that 
the present clauses governing amendments 
have not permitted some necessary changes 
over the years. The advantage of this meth- 
od would be that the people would not be 
required to swallow whole-hog the work of a 
constitutional convention that would prob- 
ably result in a series of compromises of un- 
known value. 

Therefore I suggest that we strike out the 
present amending procedure from our present 
Constitution. 

PRESENT AMENDMENT PROCEDURE 

Article IX of the New Jersey constitution 
provides: 

“Before an amendment to the constitution 
may be submitted to referendum it must pass 
two successive legislatures. It must then be 
submitted to the people at a special election. 
If successful it becomes a part of the State 
constitution. However, no amendments may 
be submitted to the people oftener than once 
every 5 years.” 

THE OSMERS PROPOSAL 

“1. Strike out all of article IX and insert a 
new article to provide: 

“*That whenever before July 1 in any year 
10 percent of the registered voters at the most 
recent general election in a majority of all 
the counties petition the secretary of state 
in writing to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment to the people, he must do so at the next 
general election. 

“Whenever the legislature, by a majority 
vote of both houses, shall approve an amend- 
ment to the constitution, before July 1 of any 
year, the secretary of state shall place it on 
the ballot for referendum at the next general 
election. 

“Either of these methods may be used to 
submit an amendment. If it is approved by 
the people at the referendum it shall become 
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a part of the State constitution. There shall 
be no limitation as to the number of amend- 
ments submitted to the people at one time.’ 

“2. Authorize the Governor to appoint a 
bipartisan commission to suggest constitu- 
tional improvements in judicial procedure. 

“3. The legislature should establish a com- 
mission by concurrent resolution to suggest 
improvements in the constitution except 
those affecting judicial procedure.” 

Madam Chairman and fellow citizens, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the 1941 legislature 
now sitting at Trenton adopt this proposed 
procedure and that the 1942 legislature, 
which will convene in January, also approve 
it so that after a referendum as early as 
possible next year we, the people, shall be able 
to amend our Constitution when necessary 
and where necessary at no special cost and 
without recourse to any political party or 
special interests. By doing this we shall give 
the power of changing the Constitution to 
the people themselves upon a fair and 
equable basis, and we shall not deprive the 
legislature of its proper power in this respect. 
We shall eliminate the high costs of special 
elections; we can keep what is good and 
strike out what is bad. We shall not en- 
danger the security and the stability that 
has made our State a refuge for the tax- 
ridden and for the refugee from governmental 
experimentation throughout the other 47 
States. Through this method we will have 
an enlightened citizenship more aware of its 
responsibilities than ever. 

I make these recommendations as a citi- 
zen whose earnest desire it is to see govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people survive in his State. Let’s do it 
the American way. 





Roosevelt’s Navy Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Horace C. 
Carlisle: 


ROOSEVELT’S NAVY DAY ADDRESS 


The President has spoken; 
Americans have heard— 

With wonder, fear, and trembling, 
And courage—every word; 

He’s pointed out the dangers 
Confronting all the world, 

Wherever freedom’s banners 
Are peacefully unfurled. 


While our peace-loving Nation, 
Beneath the Stripes and Stars, 
Dreads to be forced to battle 
In European wars. 
True to that sacred honor 
At which his bombs are hurled, 
She'll not let Hitler’s pirates 
Wreck and destroy the world. 


We wished to have no shooting, 
But shooting has begun; 
But history’s recorded 
By whom the first was done; 
But, in the end, whichever 
Fired first will matter not, 
But which side fired, in triumph, 
The last, the fatal shot. 


These foul attacks by Hitler, 
To keep us ill at ease, 
Are made to scare éur Navy 
From off the troubled seas— 
But, if we'll stay united, 
We'll need not to retreat, 
Nor fall, like other nations 
Have fallen in defeat. 


Tho Hitler’s oft protested 
That he’s planned no conquest 
On this side the Atlantic, 
If he subdues the rest 
Of Europe, his next sieges 
Of devastating wars 
May start with our own Nation, 
Beneath the Stripes and Stars. 


The New World nations’ border 
Lines will all be destroyed, 
And, likewise, the religions 
That they’ve always enjoyed— 
The clergy will be shackled 
In concentration camps, 
While Christians grope in darkness, 
With none to light their lamps, 


In place of Christian churches, 
One Nazi church will be, 
And, in place of the Bible, 
“Mein Kampf,” by his decree, 
Will teach mankind that Hitler, 
The monarch of the sod, 
Destroyer of the nations 
Of all the earth, is God. 


This god of blood and iron 
Will ruthlessly displace 
The God of Love and Mercy, 
And spit in Jesus’ face. 
Americans should ponder 
On what is sure to come 
To them if God be driven 
From every New World home. 


These grim truths of the present 
And future Hitler plans 

Will be denied tomorrow, 
But he has put his bans 

On worship and religion 
In every country yet 

That his pirates have conquered— 
This, we cannot forget. 


Americans, no matter 
What their opinions are 
Concerning our abduction 
Into this new World War, 
Must choose between the freedom 
Which we today enjoy 
And thralldom under Hitler 
Who lives but to destroy. 


The forward march of Hitler 
Both can be stopped, and must— 
When our lives, like our dollars, 
Declare “In God we trust,” 
And prove it to all nations, 
Tho they’re at peace or war, 
Then will we end both Hitler 
And what he’s fighting for. 


When we have banished Hitler 
To where nights never cease, 

It’s our hope to establish 
Thruout the earth the peace 

That passes understanding, 
And bids us look above 

For light, that we may practice 
The Golden Rule of Love. 


It’s God’s will that strong nations 
Should help the weak whose lands 
Are being devastated 
By heartless pirate bands— 
France slept and England slumbered, 
While Ethiopia fell— 
Now France is dead and buried, 
And England’s catching hell. 


Our merchant ships must carry 
Our goods, till this war ends, 
Into the helpless harbors 
Of our despairing friends, 
And they must be protected, 
On every daring run 
That they make, with the fervent 
Heart-prayer, “Thy will be done.” 
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Our Nation must from every 
Defense assembly line, 

Yea, and from every copper 
And coal and iron mine, 

Send up a prayer to heaven, 
With faith in her own prayer, 

And God will give her power 
On land, on sea, in air. 


Our safety can’t be hampered 
By labor leaders who 

Have proved themselves a menace 
To every labor crew 

That stands for right and justice 
And safety for us all, 

That will for sacred honor 
Stand, tho the heavens fall. 


Our sailors and our soldiers 
Have got to be supplied 
With weapons and equipment, 
The best we can provide, 
Not just as good, but better 
Than that which gives our foes 
The courage to keep fighting 
For all that we oppose. 


The Russians, tho they’re fighting 
For their own home today, 

Are fighting our fight for us, 
Tho we are far away— 

The more they weaken Hitler's 
Invaders of their homes 

The less will be our losses 
When to our shores he comes. 


Americans stand ready 
To back the President’s 
Demands for no obstructions 
To national defense— 
When labor leaders order 
Strikes, for vain, selfish ends, 
They ought to be deported, 
For they are Hitler’s friends. 


There’s never come a challenge 
To our great Nation yet, 
However great its dangers, 
That she’s not bravely met; 
And this, the greatest challenge 
That she’s been called to meet, 
Will make her pray for power, 
From God, and spurn defeat. 


We have enjoyed the blessings, 
Dropped from Jehovah’s hand, 

In multiplied abundance, 
Upon our native land; 

And we, made in His image, 
Created out of dust, 

Can lift our eyes toward Heaven, 
And sing “In God We Trust.” 

—Horace C. Carlisle. 





War Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


BIBLIOGRAPHY BY HON. HENRY C. 
LUCKEY, FORMER MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM NEBRASKA 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am asking to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a brief bibliography on the war 
problems which has been prepared by a 
former Member of Congress, Hon. Henry 
C. Luckey, of Lincoln, Nebr. 

While a Member of Congress, Mr. 
Luckey had one of the most complete and 
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modern collection of books on the war 
of any Member. He courteously gave me 
the privilege of using many of the books 
from his large collection of material on 
the World War and past-war history. 

He is a serious student of history, and 
has traveled the world over verifying 
facts. He will always be remembered for 
his splendid contribution in the support 
he gave to neutrality legislation. 

I believe it will be of value to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and their constituents 
to have this brief bibliography of war 
problems: 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON WAR PROBLEMS 


Accurate, factual information is essential 
to a reasonable understanding of war prob- 
lems. The present ills of the world are not 
all of yesterday’s origin. In many instances 
their causes trace far back into the distant 
past. In their study causes and effects are 
often confused. Reasoning, based on false 
premises, inevitably leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. 

The busy layman, too often, lacks the 
technical training to weigh historic evi- 
dences correctly. Yet, as an American citi- 
zen he has the responsibility to be accurate- 
ly informed on matters pertaining to his 
Government and her policies. His task is 
made more @ifficult and complex by the 
mass of propaganda and half truths dissem- 
inated to confuse. To aid the honest 
searcher after truth a few books are sug- 
gested. They have been written by com- 
petent scholars and historians. They are 
well documented. Their careful study will 
enable the reader to get a clearer concep- 
tion and understanding of war problems. 

The Genesis of the World War, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. An introduction to the study 
of the problem of the responsibility for the 
World War. It aims to present the subject 
on the basis of the documentary evidence 
published since 1917. Brief, accurate, and 
readable. No student of the war problem 
can afford to miss reading this book by one 
of America’s outstanding scholars. 

Why the Treaty of Trinon (and Versailles) 
Is Void, by Louis K. Birinyi. Member of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, bar. A factual and well- 
documented brief on the subject. 

The Tragic Fallacy, by Moritz Haligren. 
Gives a splendid short review of America’s 
war policy. 

America Goes to War, by Charles C. Tan- 
sill. Probably the best single volume on the 
subject. Deals with the steps that led us 
into the World War. The result of a decade 
of research by an able scholar. 

Neutrality for the United States, by Bor- 
chard and Lage. A most admirable state- 
ment on neutrality by two able authorities. 

Why Meddle in Asia, by Carter and Healy 

Why Meddle in Europe, by Boake Carter. 

Both these books are brief and full of re- 
liable and interesting information. 

Propaganda for War, by H. C. Peterson. 
One of the best books on propaganda that 
got us into the first World War. 

Getting United States into War, by Porter 
Sargent. A veritable gold mine of informa- 
tion on the present war. 

Foreign Policy for America, by Charles A. 
Beard. Dean of American historians. 

Diplomatic History of the United States, 
by Samuel F. Bemis. Authoritative and re- 
liable. The contributors of a generation of 
vigorous research by scholars in many coun- 
tries. 

A History of American Foreign Policy, by 
John H. Latane. Revised by David W. 
Wainhouse. 1934. 

The Far Eastern Policy, by B. A. Whitney 
Griswold. An engrossing and authoritative 
chronicle of 40 years of American diplomacy. 

We Can Defend America, by Maj. Gen. 
Johnson Hagood. 

Ramparts We Watch, by Maj. F. Eliot. 
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May these few and brief suggestions be 
helpful in the noble search for truth in a 
time of confusion and uncertainty. 


Sincerely, 
Henry C. Lucker. 
LINCOLN, NEBR. 





The Truth Will Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” 





Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BENTON HARBOR 


(MICH.) NEWS-PALLADIUM 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
Washington, over long, those who advo- 
cated fair, just, reasonable labor legisla- 
tion have been bitterly assailed by many 
labor leaders, labor organizers, and labor 
politicians. Some newspapers have 
picked up the unjust charges made 
against those who realize that no lasting 
benefits can come from legislation which 
gives an undue advantage to any one 
class or group. 

The need for a complete revision of our 
labor laws, which will protect not only 
the employer but the employee from 
those who would exploit workers, is be- 
ginning to be realized, as is shown by the 
editorials in the great metropolitan news- 
papers which followed the strikes in the 
captive coal mines. But long before the 
metropolitan editors had the courage to 
speak out, editors in the smaller towns 
and in the smaller cities realized the 
situation, pointed out the necessity of a 
more tolerant attitude on the part of 
labor politicians, and the need for fair 
legislation. Typical of such attitude is 
that concise, accurate analysis of the 
subject from the News-Palladium, of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., which was printed 
on the 17th of this month. It is as fol- 
lows: 


[From the Benton Harbor (Mich.) News- 
Palladium ] 


NO, MR. PRESIDENT 


The President’s defense of his labor poli- 
cies, as presented in the last of the series of 
articles by him in Collier’s magazine, came 
into print at an unfortunate time. 

Current conditions give grounds for dis- 
puting a number of his statements. 

In the article published last week the 
President said the history of strikes in 1937, 
the sit-down era, and in 1941, the defense 
era, had justified his administration’s “calm, 
sensible, peaceful approach to the settlement 
of strikes.” Elsewhere in the article he ad- 
mitted that labor has been suffering from 
growing pains and irresponsible or dishonest 
racketeering leadership. 

The President used the term “Tory” to 
classify persons who demanded that “some- 
thing drastic be done to curb labor,” and if 
he thinks that the only people who are urg- 
ing revision of some of his labor policies are 
Tories, he has been badly misinformed. 

The President’s article might well draw 
no rebuttal, in the interests of national unity, 





except that certain deficiencies in present 
labor laws and labor administration are not 
only hurting thousands of workers, but are 
also slowing defense and interfering with 
the fulfillment of the President’s foreign pol- 
icy, with which the overwhelming majority 
of American citizens agree. 

Much criticism of the Roosevelt record on 
labor comes from persons as liberal as the 
President, and from sincere friends of labor— 
and even from within the ranks of labor 
itself. 

The criticism is not directed at the Presi- 
dent’s objectives in behalf of labor, or at the 
premise that labor is entitled to a larger 
share of things. It is directed at the Presi- 
dent’s methods and at legislation which has 
abolished labor’s responsibilities without 
giving labor protection against the very evils 
the President himself mentioned. 

In many instances, legislation aimed at 
freeing labor from one kind of “slavery” has 
given it over to another kind. Proof of this 
fact abounds throughout the Nation in the 
presence of key positions in some labor unions 
of racketeers, selfish union bosses greedy for 
fat fees, politically minded leaders who are 
furthering their own careers, and Com- 
munists who are going along for the moment 
but who were doing all they could to sabotage 
the defense program only a few weeks ago. 

Few workers relish that kind of leader- 
ship. But existing labor laws do not protect 
them from it and give them slight opportu- 
nity to be rid of it. 

That is not desirable. Nor is it desirable 
when workers are denied the right to work 
unless they submit to racketeers, or pay ex- 
orbitant “initiation” dues; or when a union 
defies a municipality contrary to a legal pre- 
cept the President himself has upheld; or 
when a policy of “strike first and talk later” 
has been adopted on a widespread scale; nor 
when strikes are called because of inter- 
union rivalry; nor when a Government agency 
grants one labor union a virtual monopoly 
on defense construction because it fears a 
strike; nor when the rulings of boards set 
up to mediate labor disputes are defied. 

Those things are not right, but they have 
grown up under the methods used by the 
administration in labor affairs. 

A great many persons who could not by any 
stretch be called Tories feel that existing 
labor legislation needs revision, keeping all of 
the rights and benefits, but giving both the 
individual worker and the Nation at large 
protection against these abuses that have be- 
come flagrant this year. 





Sugar War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE REPUBLICAN 
BULLETIN 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the October issue of the Republican 
Bulletin, published by the New Jersey 
Woman’s State Republican Club. Mrs. 
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Florence M. Pickernell, of Englewood, 
N. J., is editor of the Bulletin: 


[From the Republican Bulletin of October 
1941] 


SUGAR WAR 


(By Frank C. Osmers, Jr., Ninth New Jersey 
District) 


Recalling the last World War, consumers 
are naturally interested in what is going to 
happen in sugar and sugar prices. Will there 
be enough sugar? Will the price go up? 
What will happen in sugar after the present 
war is over? What role will the cane-sugar 
refining industry of New Jersey play? 

The answer to many of these questions 
no one can predict, but there’ are certain 
basic facts that remain true, no matter what 
domestic, political, or international situa- 
tions arise in the coming year. 

The most important of these is that Cuba 
is the sugar bowl of the Western Hemisphere. 
Cuba is the only sugar-producing area that 
can expand its production of raw sugar to 
any appreciable extent. Next in importance, 
to my mind, is that the beet- and cane-sugar 
producing industries in continental United 
States cannot expand sufficiently to take care 
of any unusual demands. It could only be 
expanded to a limited extent and then at a 
tremendous cost to the consumer and the 
United States Treasury. 

Cuban cane sugar is low-cost sugar. Beet 
sugar, generally speaking, is high-cost sugar. 
Beet sugar must of necessity be subsidized, 
and this subsidy comes out of the consum- 
er’s pocket. Any Federal sugar program 
which seeks to increase our national sugar 
supply by an expansion of the beet-sugar 
industry will result in higher prices for the 
consumer. Cuba can-increase her supply 
without hurting consumers. Cuba has un- 
used acres, idle plants, and a great surplus 
of labor. It is for these reasons, and to 
maintain employment in New Jersey's cane- 
sugar refining industry that I vigorously op- 
posed the enactment of H. R. 3582. This bill 
is now before the Rules Committee. 

During this war, the supply of sugar for 
ordinary purposes has been and is sufficient. 
Yet the price of sugar, because of specula- 
tion and fear of shipping shortages (ship 
and rail) has gone. up In order to pre- 
vent any further unnecessary increases in 
price, the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply on August 12 set a ceiling 
price of 3.5 cents per pound on raw sugar. 
On August 15, I stated in the House of 
Representatives that I believed that the 
ceiling price was set too high and “as a 
consequence, sugar consumers will pay too 
much for their sugar, while the already 
highly subsidized beet and cane growers and 
processors will receive still greater profits.” 
With a cei:ing price of 3.5 cents a pound, 
the consumers of this country will have to 
pay about $75,000,000 a year more for their 
sugar than they have in recent years. Yet 
the domestic beet-sugar industry complains 
that the ceiling is too low. 

The experience of the last World War 
has proven that in case of an emergency— 
in case we need more sugar for domestic 
consumption or for export—the cheapest, 
most reliable source is Cuba. In a report 
of the Federal Trade Commission on sugar 
supply and prices, published November 15, 
1920, and in Government Control of the 
Sugar Industry in the United States, by 
Dr. Joshua Bernhardt, Chief of the Sugar 
Division of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, the reasons why the beet- 
sugar industry could not expand its pro- 
duction to meet the rising demands for 
sugar in 1918 and 1919 are fully described. 
These official reports go on to show that 
the enlarged sugar supplies from Cuba were 
brought to the United States to be refined 
by the refineries in New Jersey and other 
States. We sent great quantities of refined 
sugar to our Allies at that time. 


Let us suppose, merely for the sake of 
argument, that the beet-sugar industry were 
given an opportunity to expand and were 
given the subsidies enabling them to do so. 
What would happen? The beet-sugar fac- 
tories are now operating at 100-percent ca- 
pacity. If more beet sugar were grown new 
factories would have to be built. How can 
the materials, the tools, the labor be secured 
when they are so urgently needed for more 
important defense industries? Why not 
utilize the unused capacity in our cane- 
sugar refineries, such as we have in New 
Jersey? 

The Sugar Act of 1937, which now deter- 
mines the quotas for raw and refined sugar, 
expires at the end of 1941. It can be as- 
sumed that the highly protected domestic 
growers of sugar will ask for a continuation 
of the act. Such a program will be accept- 
able to me if adequate protection is afforded 
to consumers against unnecessarily high 
prices, and if the cane sugar refining indus- 
try in New Jersey and other States is afforded 
an opportunity, through the quota, to oper- 
ate their plants at least at the levels which 
have prevailed in recent years. 

_ At the regular club meeting on March 17 
a resolution was recommended by the board 
of governors and endorsed by the members 
of. the club. In brief, the following: 

“Whereas New Jersey has, at Edgewater, 
one of the largest refining plants in the 
United States, giving work to hundreds of 
men and women, who enjoy the high Ameri- 
can wage; and be it 

“Resolved, That the Women’s State Repub- 
lican Club of New Jersey, Inc., in passing this 
resolution opposes H. R. 3582 or any bill simi- 
lar to it.” 





Little Business the Goat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MINER AND 
MECHANIC 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from Miner and Mechanic for October 17, 
1941: 


[From the Miner and Mechanic of October 17, 
1941] 


LITTLE BUSINESS THE GOAT 


The recent proposal of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau that the profits of all 
corporations be limited to 6 percent to pre- 
vent excessive war profits may look all right 
on the face of it, but a little analysis of the 
proposal will soon reveal the viciousness of 
the wolf under the sheepskin; for while limit- 
ing profits for the larger corporations it 
would put the little fellows out of business. 
While the country has a few score of big cor- 
porations that could afford to operate on a 
profit of 6 percent, there are thousands of 
smaller concerns that could not continue in 
operation on so small a margin. The cor- 
poration with a gross of $50,000,000 or $500,- 
000,000 might get along very well on a profit 
of 3 or 6 million dollars, but the small con- 
cerns doing a business of say $10,000 to $100,- 
000 could not continue in business. 
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Another ruling which has already hit the 
little fellow and forced hundreds of the 
smaller manufacturing plants out of busiriess 
is the priorities ruling w*jch is taking ma- 
terial used in war industries for the use only 
of those concerns which have war contracts, 
and the little fellow must discharge his 
workers and close his plant for lack of mate- 
rial for the manufacture of his product. 

Some of this rationing and restriction may 
be necessary, but there is more than a strong 
suspicion that all is not. We have the spec- 
tacle of the furore created by Secretary Ickes 
and his imaginary gasoline shortage, wherein 
he went so far as personally to stop motorists 

_on the streets and order them to “have their 
carburetorg adjusted.” The poor simp did 
not know that the greatest cause of smoking 
exhausts and excess consumption of gas and 
oil came from poor compression. And still 
further, everyone else except Ickes knew there 
was no gasoline shortage in the country, and 
no likelihood that there ever will be. It is 
greatly to be feared that too many men of 
Ickes’ calibre are running things and, having 
so much authority, are liable to do the coun- 
try irreparable damage in the name of de- 
fense. 

It is indeed a pity that the American people 
lacked the judgment to elect a businessman 
to the head of the Government rather than 
the politician we did elect. 





The Strike Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 
TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include a copy of a telegram which I 
sent to the President of the United States 
yesterday previous to his broadcast. It 
has reference to the serious condition 
facing the Nation because of the actions 
of one man, John L. Lewis. Other Mem- 
bers of the Congress have already ex- 
pressed themselves concerning this con- 
dition. That great statesman, Senator 
Tom CONNALLY, took occasion yesterday to 
state that as quickly as the Senate com- 
mittee of which he is chairman could 
finish its present business he was in favor 
of taking care of “the fourth member of 
the Axis.” 

That, I think, is the key to the situa- 
tion. Hitler, in Germany, is seeking by 
brute force of arms to conquer the 
world. Mussolini, in Italy, is the arms- 
bearer, trailing in the wake of con- 
quest, aiding in the downfall of civil- 
ization. Lurking on the side is the third 
member of the Axis, Japan the jackal, 
awaiting the kill to salvage the carcass. 
And, steadily gaining strength is the 
fourth member of this band of undemo- 
cratic wreckers of the world, the politi- 
cal labor boss who would sacrifice all in 
order to gain ascendancy over his fel- 
lows; willing to sacrifice the only gov- 
ernment in the world who permits the 
free assembly and open speech that is 
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necessary for labor to be free; striving 
enly for personal power and domination. 
Mr. Speaker, we are embarking on a 
long struggle to rid the world of the 
doctrine of force. Before we take open 
action, let us rid our Nation of this 
same doctrine. Let us tell the labor 
leaders we will deal only with labor and 
that the racketeers and the political dic- 
tators will be classed with their Euro- 
pean counterparts—worthy only of con- 
tempt and disgust. 
That was the purpose of my telegram 
to the President, which reads: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 27, 1941. 
President FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C.: 
Regarding the perilous situation caused 
by John L. Lewis and other ambitious labor 
dictators, permit me to advise you that 
every citizen in my district wishes immedate 
acton to be taken by the Government to 
stop strikes and to keep our national de- 
fense going. You have been considerate of 
the right of labor even to the point of 
neglect of your own public trust, and no 
person can deny that you are a friend of 
labor. In these times of national stress, 
however, labor like other classes of our Na- 
tion must realize that their better interests 
are realized by adhering to the principles of 
democracy and in refusing to follow the 
dictates of ambitious political labor bosses 
eager to increase their personal power and 
anxious to assume control of political dom- 
ination. The principles that John L. Lewis 
advocates in his labor policies are as foreign 
and as hateful to true democracy and real 
Americanism as the fascistic state we are 
aiding Britain to destroy. In your broad- 
cast tonight, please know that the people 
of Texas—and I am sure that the Congress— 
will be with you in any determined action 
to prevent further strikes. 
Nat PATTON, 
Member of Congress, 
Seventh District of Texas. 


Mr. Speaker, the President has the 
power to act. He has the power to order 
the Navy to shoot on sight. God grant 
that he will be as brave in his labor 
policy. 





Expanding Steel Plants 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
highly interesting to have followed the 
procedure of production in materials es- 
sential to the defense program. We first 
found a most embarrassing situation in 
the production of aluminum which is so 
necessary to our present needs and 
which has not been completely corrected 
as of today, although there has been 
plant production expansion authorized 
by Government agencies and which are 
now under construction. In line with 
that thought I call your attention to the 
following release by the American Man- 
ganese Producers Association. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15—‘“We are 
heading into a crisis on account of a probable 
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shortage of the No. 1 strategic mineral man- 


have a year’s supply actually on hand. We 
are relying largely on imported ore and unin- 
terrupted shipping. 

“Orders for domestic ore have been given 
but on account of Government policies and 
the risks involved, private capital is not 
available to build additional plants and most 
domestic mines remain idle. 

“We are now consuming manganese ore 


‘at the rate of around 1,400,000 toms per year 


and producing 100,000 tons or 7 percent of 
our needs. 

“It takes time and money and plenty of 
both to develop new mines. But there is 
one thing ~noney cannot buy—that is lost 
time. 

“The Government has contracted for man- 
ganese from Russia. Delivery is obviously 

ble until the emergency is over, 
Money is being advanced to Brazil and other 
foreign countries to develop manganese. 
This means the building of railroads, devel- 
opment of mines and construction of plants 
4,000 miles away. This also means ships to 
transport and probably more ships to convoy. 
A few enemy bombs or torpedoes could dis- 
rupt the program and seriously curtail our 
steel production, 

“Two thousand manganese deposits in the 
United States lie dormant. 

“Danger has threatened for many months 
while Government agencies seek foreign ores. 
We will never regain our lost time. 

“The situation demands immediate action. 
The Government should start widespread 
and vigorous production of domestic raw 
ores containing 40 percent and more man- 
ganese, then blend or beneficiate the ores 
to whatever grade desired.” 


Mr. Speaker, for some reason that is 
extremely difficult to understand; it has 
been the policy of Government agencies 
in charge of strategic minerals to insist 
upon enlarging the facilities of corpora- 
tions who have been operating in the 
past. These agencies have followed this 
plan until now we find huge backlogs of 
contracts with the old-established alu- 
minum and steel corporations. 

Just recently our Government agency 
in charge of this procedure again author- 
ized and insisted upon the further de- 
velopment of steel-producing interests. 
This policy is decidedly detrimental in 
expediting production, with all due re- 
spect to those who are in control of this 
procedure. It is not only enlarging upon 
monopoly control, which is against the 
heretofore policy of this administration, 
but it is decidedly detrimental to the gen- 
eral economy of the country. It is a 
known fact by those who are interested 
enough to make a study of the situation 
that the large corporations, for reasons 
known to themselves, are reluctant to 
farm out their contracts to smaller con- 
tractors when such is possible. 

I concede that there are difficulties 
that go with subcontracting, but with the 
vital necessity of balanced economy these 
inconveniences could, and should, be very 
readily worked out if thoughtful admin- 
istration were applied when original con- 
tracts were let by Government agencies 
in control. The continuation of building 
huge contractual backlogs with estab- 
lished corporations is wrong. This policy 
should be corrected at the earliest pos- 
sible moment for the benefit of the econ- 
omy of our Nation. I have diligently 





searched for a legitimate reason for pres- 
ent t contractual procedure, 
and to date no one in Government agen- 
cies has been able to furnish me with a 
eas answer to the present method 


procedure. 

Pig iron and steel are prime factors in 
the defense program, as was definitely 
indicated during the hearings of the Ap- 
propriation Committee when the respec- 
tive governmental agencies were justify- 
ing the appropriations under the second 
lend-lease program. Departmental exec- 
utives during those hearings, and upon 
interrogation, invariably answered that 
they were experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty and delay in getting steel require- 
ments fulfilled. 

To be frank in the treatment of this 
issue, Government agencies who are re- 
sponsible for production activities of the 
defense program are to date not using all 
of the available facilities in small shops, 
small contractors, nor in the develop- 
ment of additional new enterprise which 
is highly essential tq the success of the 
defense program. I believe it is time that 
this Congress endeavor to ascertain the 
reason why. 





Cementing the Interest of the Cotton. 
Farmers and the Cotton Manufac- 
turer 
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ADDRESS BY HON. WALTER F. GEORGE, 
OF GEORGIA 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered yesterday in the city of 
New York by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] before the Cotton 
Textile Institute being held in that city. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, members of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, I feel a warm 
inspiration in participating this afternoon tn 
the discussions centering around the theme 
“Cementing the interests of the cotton farmer 
and the cotton manufacturer.” 

In fact, it was with personal pleasure and 
a feeling of genuine satisfaction that I ac- 
cepted the invitation of your president, con- 
veyed through my good friend former Gov- 
ernor Gardner, to speak before your annual 
meeting. 

In facing my duties and responsibilities as 
a Member of the Senate I always try—and 
with some success I hope—to see and under- 
stand the problems of our great and big 
country as a whole. I suppose that each one 
of us, however—and I am certain that I as 
an individual—must admit to a tinge of pro- 
vincialism. And I do know that cotton and 
cotton manufacturing and distribution con- 
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stitute the principal economic and industrial 
effort of my entire section of the Nation— 
the South. 

All of my life I have had a deep interest in 
cotton as a commodity and a deep interest also 
in the well-being of the millions who grow it, 
handle it, process it, and distribute it. I do 
not profess to understand all or even most 
of the problems—scientific, economic, and po- 
litical—that are met with every year from 
the time the seed is planted until somebody 
buys and wears a dress or a pair of overalls. 
Ido not think that the cotton farmefs under- 
stand all of these problems either. And I am 
not completely certain that each and every 
one of you has a comprehensive grasp of 
every single one of them. 

Cotton, like the mule, is pretty unpre- 
dictable. I am not certain that cotton grow- 
ers and cotton manufacturers are not at some 
times just about as unpredictable. At any 
rate, the history is that cotton growers have 
raised more cotton in one year when the total 
crop brought less than $600,000,000 than they 
raised in another year when the total crop 
brought the rise of a billion and a half dol- 
lars. And I believe my statistics are right 
that cotton manufacturers have ground up 
more cotton in one year when the industry 
as a whole lost over $25,000,000 than they did 
in another year when the industry showed 
an over-all profit of more than $20,000,000. 

Without making any prediction as to how 
long it will continue to be so, I have the 
feeling that both the grower and the manu- 
facturer, as groups, are making a little money 
at the present time. At any rate, I am glad 
to see that so many of you are able to be 
here. 

I said that I have long been interested in 
the problems of growers and of manufac- 
turers of cotton. I remember the old days 
when we considered the jute tariff, the prob- 
lems out of which the Farm Board was created, 
the first Agricultural Adjustment Act and its 
many amendments, including the imposition 
of the processing tax and the problems that 
came with its invalidation, and the question 
of a subsidy on the export of raw American 
cotton. In this present emergency i have 
talked with you about your problems of 
price controls and price-control legislation, 
priorities, allocations, taxation, and many 
others. I wish I could honestly say that 
the next year is likely to bring an end to the 
problems of price control, priorities, P-22’s, 
and most of the difficulties of producers and 
manufacturers that are inherent in a crit- 
ical and unpredictable reriod of all-out effort 
for national defense. This I cannot predict. 
But I do have the strongest conviction that 
whatever the demands that are legitimately 
made by our Government for national de- 
fense and for aid to the democracies, they 
will be cheerfully and wholeheartedly met by 
the cotton farmers and by this great textile 
industry. 

You should be proud of what you have done 
to increase production to meet the demands of 
our Gover.ment for defcnse and the demands 
of the ivilian population whose income has 
jumped fro: ; seventy billion to rigat at one 
hundred biition a year, and who are eager for 
more and more of the products of your mills. 

The cotton-control program of the Govern- 
ment and the farmer—as a basic part of the 
agriculiural control program—has been in 
continuous operation, with various modifica- 
tions and changes from year to year, since 
1933. It has not been a perfect program 
either for the farmers or for the national 
economy. An objective appraisal of the pro- 
gram at different times during the past 9 
years would, I believe, have led to different 
conclusions as to its ultimate desirability. 
On the whole—so far as the basic commodities 
are concerned—I believe the positive, con- 
structive results have overbalanced the nega- 
tive and undesirable features. 

It hes been my observation that, in the 
main, the members cf this iniustry have with 
@ notable consistency expressed a constructive 


interest in this program. I believe that the 
industry as a whole has given to it its backing 
and support. 

I know that in your appearances before 
congressional committees you have supported 
the proposition that reasonable benefit pay- 


ments to farmers is a sound policy. You have. 


not tried to defeat these payments. 

You have consistently maintained that the 
source of the revenue for such payments as 
the Congress in its judgment decided was in 
the pubiic interest should be the same source 
from which funds for other public services 
derive, namely, the Federal Treasury. Since 
the invalidation of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act by the Supreme Court in early 
1936, the Congress has held the same view. 

Cotton goods, unlike the products of some 
other industries, must be consumed in sub- 
stantial volume in the United States in order 
for cotton to continue to remain a way of 
life and way of making a living for the more 
than 2,000,000 southern cotton farmers. Cot- 
ton goods are used by every one of the hun- 
dred and thirty million Americans. The rich 
and the poor must wear cotton. The proc- 
essing tax, the certificate plan, or any other 
measure that arbitrarily raises the price of 
the products made from cotton, necessarily 
decreases the amount of cotton goods to be 
worn, both absoiutely and relative to com- 
peting fibers. I believe that you have drawn 
a true distinction between increased cotton 
farmer income and arbitrarily increased price 
of cotton goods. You have established the 
proposition that substantial increase in cot- 
ton farmer income is reflected quite as much 
in the prosperity of the automobile makers, 
mechanical refrigerator makers, and many 
other industries as it is in the cotton-textile 
industry. 

For the present I am sure that your indus- 
try will give its good will to the determina- 
tion of the Government to increase substan- 
tially next year our total production of food 
and feedstuffs in the whole broad category. 
You will encourage the southern cotton farm- 
er ta devote most of the additional acreage 
that he can bring into production to the 
growing of more of the food and feedstuffs 
that the South consumes. This will enable 
those parts of the country which produce 
predominantly food and feedstuffs on a com- 
mercial scale better to meet all the demands 
for sustenance that will be made by the 
democracies and that after the war will be 
made by the entire world. 

Gentlemen, the South needs to learn to 
live at home. It has cost my section hun- 
dreds and hundreds of millions of dollars 
in the past to put almost its erftire emphasis 
upon the growing of cotton. And I think 
this cost has extended from the cotton farm- 
ers to the southern cotton manufacturers. 

The changes that have come to cotton 
farmers and manufacturers since the begin- 
ning of the war and especially during the 
current season are extremely significant. So 
far during the current season farmers have 
received the highest prices for cotton since 
1929 and for cottonseed -since 1920. Last 
month domestic prices averaged above 17 
cents a pound. That was nearly twice as 
high as a year earlier. Based on the present 
crop estimate cotton farmers will gross for 
their crop, including lint and cottonseed, 
more than $1,000,000,000 for the first time 
since 1929. This is exclusive of Govern- 
ment payments. 7. 

One of the most important factors in 
bringing about this price rise has been the 
increase in the loan rate to 85 percent of 
parity. Others are the heavy domestic con- 
sumer and industrial purchases, large Gov- 
ernment purchases, a smaller than average 
crop, and also the sharply rising general 
price level. 

The general price level, many believe, may 
be expected to continue to advance. Indeed 
the threat of inflationary tendencies is a 
matter that is beginning to cause serious 
concern not only in Washington, but 
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throughout the country. The rise in general 
commodity prices which has so far occurred 
can be traced to the rise of industrial ac- 
tivity, the rise in consumer incomes, the 
actual and anticipated shortages of certain 
industrial goods, the increased Government 
loan values on basic farm products, and the 
food-for-defense program. Speculative ac- 
tivity, based on the growing belief that 
prices will continue to rise sharply during 
the war, may have accounted for a part of 
it. 

The export of raw cotton in recent years 
has, of course, been discouraging. The trend 
has been down since 1933, except for the crop 
year 1939, when a Government subsidy for 
that one year substantially doubled the three 
and one-third million bales exported in 1938. 
In 1940, due to the war and the difficulties of 
shipping, exports dropped to an all-time low 
of 1,100,000 bales. 

I doubt that 1941 will show a much better 
record. The widening price spread between 
American and foreign growths is accentuated. 
However, there will be some cotton exported 
under the lease-lend program. The recently 
announced policy of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to sell Government stocks of 
1937 cotton at a price below the domestic 
price will increase to some extent our exports. 
Furthermore, the policy announced on Sep- 
tember 27 for a subsidy of 2% cents per 
pound on cotton exported to Canada will 
help to retain the Canadian market. 

Domestic consumption of cotton has in- 
creased in recent years in a most gratifying 
manner. In 1937 domestic consumption was 
five and two-thirds million bales; in 1938, six 
and three-fourths million; in 1939, seven and 
two-thirds millions; in 1940, nearly nine and 
three-fourths millions. The first quarter of 
this year indicates that domestic consump- 
tion for the entire year may approximate 
11,000,000 bales—more than twice the entire 
domestic consumption of either 1930 or 1934. 
The 1940 consumption was nearly 2,000,000 
bales above the previous high, and 1941 con- 
sumption looks to be a million and a quarter 
bales above 1940. 

Our national-defense effort requiring sub- 
stantial amounts of cotton clothing and 
cotton products purchased by the Govern- 
ment is a factor contributing to the excep- 
tionally high domestic consumption. The 
defense program has, of course, also stimu- 
lated a high level of civilian demand for 
cotton goods through its effect on consumer 
incomes, especially incomes of millions of 
working people. 

Another primary cause of the continuous 
increase is the cooperative program of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, the National Cotton 
Council, and the United States Department 
of Agriculture to increase present uses and 
to find new uses for cotton. Even if the 
Government had not undertaken its sub- 
stantial spending for cotton textiles for de- 
fense purposes there would have been more 
cotton consumed domestically in 1940 than 
in any other year in our history, and more 
in 1941 than in 1940. It seems to me that 
the ultimate interests of cotton farmers and 
of cotton manufacturers are identical in such 
collaboration and cooperation as will insure 
American cotton regaining its preeminence 
in the markets of the world after the present 
conflict is ended. 

Your industry was in a strong position to 
meet the sharply increased demand for cotton 
products beginning more than a year ago. 
In August 1940 only 89 percent of spindles 
in place were in operation, and these worked 
an average of 318 hours a month. In August 
1941, 95 percent of spindles in place were 
operated, and these operated 421 hours in 
that month—an increase of 32 percent. 

During th: past year textile prices in- 
creased—some of them fairly sharply. I do 
not believe, however, that your prices have, as 
a whole, increased out of line. Your costs 
have also increased—the costs of your raw 
commodity and of supplies. Wage rates have 
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is 
significant that during the first 2 years of 
World War No. 1 textile prices increased about 


the past 2 years than during the first 2 years 
of World War No. 1. 

This is in part accounted for by the sub- 
stantial step-up in production since 1939. 
There have been some installations of new 
preparatory and productive machinery, and 
practically three-fourths of the industry has 
gone from a two-shift operation to a three- 
shift operation. Production and more pro- 
duction is the best antidote to inflationary 
price increases that man knows. 

Then, of course, following the rather sharp 
price increases of last spring the Government 
took action to establish price ceilings on a 
number of cotton-textile products. I shall 
not discuss the question of whether all of 
these ceilings permitted a reasonable margin 
of profit to the manufacturers. The estab- 
lishment of price ceilings or price limitations 
is, as you have found from experience, an 
extremely intricate and tough question. It 
involves policy questions dealing with high- 
cost and low-cost producers. Of course, in a 
free economy we have price ceilings and price 
fixing. These sre arrived at by bargaining 
between the seller and the buyer. In normal 
periods this method of price fixing—although 
under certain situations either the buyer or 
the seller may hold the whip hand—is in- 
finitely superior to arbitrary Government 
action. It is the American way. 

In an emergency period, however—and we 
are in an emergency—I think it is reasonable 
to expect the Government to do for us certain 
things that normally we do for ourselves. At 
any rate, in this emergency it is safe for you 
to assume that Government action is going 
to control many more of your business opera- 
tions than it does even today. 

In this connection I wish to mention the 
price-control bill that is now being drawn 
by the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. This is a very vital bill, not only 
for its present effect but for implications it 
may have for the future The committee 
has held extended hearings. Many people 
have appeared before it and expressed their 
views at length. I have the feeling that it 
would serve the public interest for the Con- 
gress to enact price-control legislation with- 
out any substantial further delay. You may 
not think so. My reason is this: The most 
substantial price advances have occurred in 
commodities and products which in the main 
are not what would be termed consumers’ 
goods. These rises have mainly not been in 
products bought over the counter in retail 
stores by the women of America. It is in- 
evitable that retail prices will shortly feel 
the full impact of the increases that have 
come in basic commodities and other prod- 
ucts. Now, I think that Congress would be 
more likely to enact a fairly good price-con- 
trol bill if it does so in an atmosphere free 
of too many prejudices and pressure groups 
and before the retailers’ customers descend 
on Washington. 

The production index in the United States 
stood at about 115 in June 1940. It stands 
in October 1941 at 165. Production for de- 
fense represents today about 15 to 20 percent 
of the total productive effort. To reach our 
commitments defense production must dou- 
ble shortly. I believe that it will double 
shortly—in from 4 to 6 months. 

As defense production increases it will 
gobble up more and more of basic raw mate- 
rials essential for such production. This will 
present many problems in priorities and allo- 
cations for your industry. Many of you have 
already experienced the feeling of helpless- 
ness—as I have in your interest—in getting 
priorities on essential parts and repairs to 
keep your mills producing in a balanced way. 
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The Government is making conscientious 
efforts to work out this problem s0 as to cause 
as little hardship as possible on your own 
industry and other industries. I believe that 
the organization for this relief is being im- 
proved, but I also believe that the increased 
pressure for more and more raw materials for 
defense purposes is likely to more than offset 

t in the red tape. Therefore I 
think that it is only the part of good sense 
and good management to use the most expert 
mechanical supervision of your machines as 
you are able to hire. 

During recent months many of you were 
concerned about the tax bill that has just 
been passed. I think that you should have 
been concerned about it. 

The 1941 Revenue Act increased the tax 
burden of the taxpayers of the Nation by 
more than $3,500,000,000 above what it 
would have been under the 1940 act. 
The 1940 act, if it had not been changed 
at all, would have resulted in substan- 
tial revenue increase this year over last 
year. In other words, the dollar increase in 
revenue produceable this year will be sub- 
stantially as much as the total revenue col- 
lections in any preceding year in the Nation’s 
history. To say it differently: The American 
public will pay into the Federal Treasury for 
the year 1941 nearly twice as many dollars 
as were ever paid into the Treasury in any 
given year. 

This is a pretty staggering figure. It is 
more than was ever raised by any nation in a 
year in the world’s history. There were those 
who felt, however, that the increase should 
have been much greater, and that the meth- 
ods of getting the increase should have been 
very different. 

It is apparent that our expenditures are 
outrunning our income. As of October 5 ap- 
propriations, contract authorizations, and 
executive recommendations for national de- 
fense totaled $60,154,000,000. As of this date, 
our expenditures for national defense are run- 
ning at the rate of $1,500,000,000 a month. 
After July the rate will probably be more than 
two billions a month. 

It becomes more apparent each day that no 
one can accurately foresee even the approxi- 
mate cost of this national emergency, but it 
daily becomes increasingly evident also that 
the American people are making up their col- 
lective mind to see this job through, Cost 
what it may. 

The tax burden is of necessity growing 
more universal, and its weight must be borne 
with grim patience and high patriotism. 
Every individual and every corporation is go- 
ing to know in the pocketbook that the 
Nation is in a grave emergency. 

In writing the 1941 Revenue Act to raise 
these tax billions, it was the judgment of the 
committees and of the Congress that it was 
in the interest of the country as a whole that 
the tax bill of this period—heavy as it is— 
should be written with a spirit of determina- 
tion not to make its provisions so suddenly 
drastic as to kill the genius of creative enter- 
prise or paralyze the driving force of indi- 
vidual effort. 

We strove to hold in sight the fact that the 
reasons why the resources of this Nation are 
more powerful than those of any country on 
the earth arise not merely from our natural 
advantages, great as they are, but that our 
ultimate and invincible strength arises from 
the spirit, the ambition, and the ingenuity 
of a free people. 

The two most powerful forces of our na- 
tional life are the strength of private enter- 
prise and a willingness and eagerness to work, 
combined with the persistent hope of the 
average American citizen that he may ac- 
cumulate enough to better himself and to 
provide a degree of security for his family. 

I say to you that for three generations the 
cost of the preservation of our freedom now 
must be borne not only by those who are now 
alive but by millions who are yet unborn, 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 





ARTICLE BY W. B. RAGSDALE 





Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able article 
entitled “Man Without a Boss,” written 
by Mr. W. B. Ragsdale and published in 
the Washington Post. The article refers 
to the career and work of Hon. Lindsay 
Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States. I ask to have this article 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
because of my appreciation of Mr. War- 
ren as one of the ablest men in public 
life and because of the exceedingly fine 
service he rendered as a Representative 
from North Carolina and is rendering as 
Comptroller General of the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post] 


MAN WITHOUT A Boss—-LINDSAY WARREN’S JOB 
Gets TOUGHER AS UNITED STATES SPENDING 
Soars 

(By W. B. Ragsdale) 

Lindsay Carter Warren is a tall, solidly 
built, easy-speaking man with a slow smile, 
a knack of making friends, and such a habit 
of playing fair that a Republican once called 
him the “fairest minded man in the House.” 

As Comptroller General, charged with the 
duty of seeing that Government money 
moves down the legal line chalked by Con- 
gress at a time when spending is hitting an 
all-time high, his present job is no sinecure. 

It leaves him no time to pick petty, per- 
sonal quarrels, even if he were not a friendly 
man. Consequently, his present critique of 
National Youth Administration operations 
is purely an objective one. He and Aubrey 
Williams, the National Youth Administra- 
tion chieftain, are personal friends. And 
though Williams said some strong words 
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about the Accounting Office criticism of Na- 
tional Youth Administration, he did not 
name Warren personally. 

The General Accounting Office, adminis- 
tered by Warren, is strewn through 18 build- 
ings in Washington and has 5,500 employees. 
But it is one of the few big governmental 
agencies that has no publicity man. Which 
means that the National Youth Administra- 
tion report hit the news pages by its own 
specific gravity and not through the added 
weight of a hand-out expert. 

All reports from Warren go to Congress, 
whose agent he is. If the committee, or 
House of Congress, to which the reports are 
sent, cares to make them public, they are. 

The job Warren holds is unique in the Fed- 
eral Government. Outside the judiciary, 
which is appointed to office for life, the term 
is the longest in the Government. It runs for 
15 years and a Comptroller General is not 
eligible to reappointment. That is longer 
then three Presidential terms. A President 
may appoint a Comptroller General, but only 
Congress can fire him. Like the judiciary, 
he is removable only through impeachment. 

All of this tends to give Warren about the 
freest hand of any man in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He is the agent of Congress sta- 
tioned in the executive department to over- 
see executive expenditures, to interpret Con- 
gressional language to executive departments 
and make certain that the money spent for 
the purposes Congress had in mind. And he 
has broad powers in the disallowance of 
expenditures. : 

The truly smart executives in the Govern- 
ment departments take any doubtful items 
up with Warren’s office before they do the 
spending. Then, fortified by a ruling in ad- 
vance, they feel free to go ahead with the 
spending, sure that the vouchers will not 
come bouncing back. Warren says there is 
splendid ccoperation between the Accounting 
Office and the various Government depart- 
ments. To help along the defense spend- 
ing he hes created a flying squadron of 
auditors who work in defense plants with the 
other Government men on the scene and 
keep a running check of the spending. 


ACCOUNTING TROUBLES 


The accounting machinery of the Govern- 
ment broke down completely in the Civil War. 
Advances had been made to thousands of field 
officers to keep military operations going. But 
at the end of the war the papers needed to 
settle many accounts did not exist; many of 
the responsible officers were dead, missing, or 
penniless. Congress had to bail out the dis- 
bursing officers by passing relief acts. 

Accounting troubles developed in the World 
War, too. The War Department’s disbursing 
machinery in France broke down. The comp- 
troller to handle spending organized an over- 
seas staff directed by the as~istant comptroller 
to handle spending abroad. Nevertheless ir- 
regularities and investigations developed later 
and many unsettled accounts remained at 
the end of the war which had to be cleared up 
by legislation. 

Through all of this period the accounting 
job had been handled by the Treasury. But 
the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 put 
the Comptroller General on his own feet, gave 
him plenty of authority, put John R. McCarl, 
a one-time secretary for the independent 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, in the post. 

During the 15 years that followed McCarl 
eOllided in one way or another with virtually 
every Federal agency. He had battles that 
often were important enough to involve ex- 
changes with the White House, with Presi- 
dents Coolidge and Hoover, as well as Roose- 
velt. And there were others over such minor 
things as turning down an expense account 
because of a 17-cent overcharge for traveling, 
or throwing out a 25-cent tip to a porter be- 
cause it was given in a State that had out- 
lawed tipping. After his term expired he 


went to Topeka and offered to help Alf M. 
Landon in his 1936 campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

WARREN POPULAR HERE 

During most of this time, Warren had been 
watching the operations at close range as a 
Member of Congress. 
the First District of North Carolina in 1924. 
That was the last time he had opposition. 
During eight terms, he had gone steadily 
ahead in Congress, making friends right and 
left among both parties, doing favors, small 
and large, for all sorts of people in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Washington, N. C., his 
home town. 

In the Capital he lived for 16 years in hotel 
quarters next door to those of John Nance 
Garner, another man who was moving up 
politically. He would visit Garner almost 
every evening and talk over the happenings of 
the day with him. He became chairman of 
the House Accounts Committee, which put 
him in a position to get to know House Mem- 
bers very well. 

He learned House rules and became one 
of its most skilled parliamentarians, govern- 
ing its sessions during most of the important 
legislation of the last 10 years. For most 
of the work of the House is done under a 
Committee of the Whole process which per- 
mits fast action. A chairman is selected by 
the Speaker to preside. The Speaker takes 
over again after the bill is perfected and 
handles the gavel during the last stages of 
action. Warren was a favorite presiding 
officer as chairman, and doubtless would have 
moved steadily into the Speakership event- 
ually if the Democrats had continued to 
govern the House. 

He helped to wangle the governmental re- 
organization bill through the House after it 
had been once defeated. In the illness of 
Representative CocHran, of Missouri, chair- 
man of the committee which had charge of 
the bill, Warren was called to the White 
House to see what might be done to get such 
a measure through. 

Warren checked the voting lists, found 
that 136 Democrats in the 1939 Congress had 
voted against the bill the year before. He 
went out and talked to each one of the 136, 
learned how far they would yield, just what 
their individual objections were. The bill 
was framed to hit that thin line that marked 
the middle path. It went through easily. 

In 1936, the reports that he would become 
Comptroller General became so persistent he 
had to issue a public statement that he in- 
tended to stay in Congress. He stuck it out 
through two more terms, finally decided in 
favor of a job which erased the need for an 
election every 2 years. 





Need of Shipping for Defense Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
Raymond Clapper’s column for October 
31, 1941. Mr. Clapper comments that 
the point about strategic materials still 


He was elected from - 
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has not been brought out in the Senate 
debate. I am sure that if Mr. Clapper 
would review the discussion about the 
strategic materials here during the last 
2 or 3 years he would find that subject 
has not gone without mention in the 
United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of October 
81, 1941} 
VITAL POINT OVERLOOKED 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

Even if we were following a strictly iso- 
lationist policy now it still would be neces- 
sary for us to insist upon the right to send 
our ships freely over all seas. 

That point has not been effectively brought 
out in Senate debate over revising the Neu- 
trality Act. Whether we aid Britain and 
Russia or not, our defense needs make it 
necessary for ships to bring in materials from 
all over the world. Our defense production 
would be fatally crippled within a short time 
if we pulled our ships into port and tied 
them up for fear that if they went out on 
the high seas they might have a shooting 
match with an Axis raider or submarine 

The American freighter Lehigh was sunk off 
Africa while traveling empty to the Gold 
Coast to pick up a necessary defense cargo. 
You don’t run empty shipg all the way to 
Africa unless they are going for something 
badly needed. The Lehigh was going for 
palm oil and manganese. Why palm oil? A 
particular kind of palm oil is needed for 
curing tin. All of the tin, incidentally, must 
also be imported. We get this particular 
quality of palm oil from only two places, 
so defense experts tell me—from the African 
Gold Coast and from Sumatra in the East 
Indies, each a long water haul from the 
United States. 

We are more self-sustaining than any other 
nation, perhaps. We have all of the iron ore 
we need. But steel making requires manga- 
nese. We must import about 1,300,000 tons 
a year, according to Dr. William Y. Elliott, 
Office of Production Management expert han- 
dling import stock piles. We haven’t been 
able to find that much as yet. An expanded 
defense program may require even more 
manganese. We must bring in more than 
1,000,000 tons a year from such far-away 
places an India, Africa, and the Philippines 
to supplement domestic production and 
sources being developed in Cuba. Chromite, 
also necessary for making hard steel, must 
come—perhaps three-quarters of what we 
must have—from the Philippines, India, 
South Africa, and some from South America. 

Those in the Government who are respon- 
sible for locating supplies of strategic mate- 
rials can give you many more instances to 
show that defense production would be dis- 
astrously crippled if shipping were suspended. 

It is completely misleading to say that we 
are 90 percent self-sufficient—that our for- 
eign trade accounts for only 10 percent of 
our economic life. It is like saying that nails 
are not necessary in building a house because 
only a few dollars’ worth are used. Despite 
our high self-sufficiency, certain items must 
come in, and our shipping, except in the 
coastwise trade, is being used for this essen- 
tial fetching. There is a constant necessity 
to get ships out across the Pacific or over to 
Africa to pick up cargoes of these indispen- 
sable raw materials for the defense program. 

If we were 100-percent isolationist, we 
would still have to go and get this essential 
material, for I don’t hear any of the isola- 
tionists saying they would scrap defense. Do 
they expect that even with isolation they 
could get strong defense without manganese, 
for instance? 
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I am isolating one or two examples here 
to suggest the difficulty more clearly. Actu- 
ally the whole business is a vast complex of 
materials. 

You can make artificial rubber. We could, 
perhaps, if we could spare the machinery, 
erect enough artificial rubber plants to re- 
place our consumption of rubber. That 
would mean building enough artificial rub- 
ber plants to produce the equivalent of half of 
the world’s total production of rubber. Also, 
we have a lot of silver and we could substi- 
tute that for copper in some electrical work. 
We could substitute silver in solder. We 
could use softer steel and go all around into 
a@ second-rate kind of industfy and perhaps 
continue to live—but God knows under what 
kind of conditions. 


Our Socialist Revolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news- 
paper clipping which has been sent to 
me, and which was taken from the New 
York Journal-American of October 28 
instant. It is an editorial entitled “Our 
Socialist Revolution.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
October 28, 1941] 
OUR SOCIALIST “REVOLUTION” 

That the new dealers plan a “collective 
United States” from behind the smoke-sc~een 
defense, as Alfred M. Landon, in his Kansas 
City statement the other day, affirmed, there 
can be little doubt to the observing mind. 

For 7 years almost every measure sponsored 
by this administration and forced on the 
people by a Congress flat on its spineless back 
has carried the stamp of state socialism. 

Under the decoy of that mystical word “se- 
curity” we have been led into a greater inse- 
curity than has ever confronted a people. 

The individual withers and the outlines of 
the New Deal totalitarian state loom more and 
more clearly over our people. 

Mr. La-.don made a direct accusation when 
he sid 

“A little group of dominent new dealers 
are using national defense as a smoke screen 
to eliminate the small businessman, concen- 
trating power in a few hands. 

“After that they figure it will be compara- 
tively easy, using again the slogan ‘hate eco- 
nomic royalists,’ to insure the permanent 
establishment of a collective state.” 

The cunning hypocrisy of the new dealers 
in regard to “protecting the forgotten man” 
is exposed by Mr. Lardon in these courageous 
wo:ds: 

“The plight of the small businessman in 
this country has been caused by this little but 
influential group of new dealers believing his 
day is past. 

“They say he is an economic anachronism, 
like the livery stable. While saying this they 
are working hand in hand with big business 
to make their words a reality.” 


Necessarily in a giant business corporation 
called the totalitarian state, toward which we 
are headed, the small businessman will go to 
the wall. 

State capitalism—which is the commu- 
fascist objective of the New Deal—is inter- 
ested only in absorbing into its mav the large 
iidusiries. 

That is one of the reasons why you will 
observe more and more small stores for rent 
in our cities. 

The little fellow can no longer compete 
with the Leon Hendersons and the New Deal 
State monopolists. 

Tracing the ultimate end of this growing 
power of centralized business in Washington, 
Mr. Landon says that first come big cartels, 
huge private monopolies, managed by the 
State—then: 

“The inevitable appearance of the man on 
horseback, who always follows the elimination 
of the 80-acre farmer and the small business- 


This has been, historically, the logic of all 
such movements as the State socialistic move- 
ment, now becoming factually visible behind 
the defense program. 

Mr. Landon sums up in the following word- 
picture, which should set us all to thinking— 
and to acting: ; 

“Out of this war, regardless of what our 
part in it may be, this little group of new 
dealers hopes to establish beyond repeal their 
collective state. It makes no difference to 
these new dealers if men employed by small 
business are thrown out of work and com- 
pelled to rely on the cold comfort of public 
aid. This only increases the number depend- 
ent upon the state, and thus makes easier 
the establishment of the new world order.” 

War for the defense of our country? 

Positively, if necessary. 

But what will it profit the American people 
to gain the “glories” of victory if it lose its 
own soul—its mental, spiritual, and indus- 
trial freedom? 


Words Are No Deeds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW ORLEANS TIMES- 
PICAYUNE 


—_—_— 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp an editorial 
from the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
October 29, 1941, entitled “Words Are No 
Deeds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
October 29, 1941] 


WORDS ARE NO DEEDS 


From President Roosevelt’s Navy Day ad- 
dress we quote these stirring passages as 
surest of national approval and support: 

“Our American merchant ships must be 
armed to defend themselves against the rat- 
tlesnakes of the sea. Our American merchant 
ships must be free to carry American goods 
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to the cause of labor itself as well as to the 
Nation as a whole.” 
Repeal of the foolish Neutrality Act pro- 


tion of a small but dangerous minority still 
persists despite Mr. Roosevelt’s avowed de- 
termination 5 months ago to use the gov- 
ernmental power for its prevention. The 
American people cheered that determination 
when he announced it on May 27 last. They 
welcome his new declaration that essential 
defense production cannot be hampered by 
the “selfish obstruction” that has persisted 
in defiance of his earlier condemnation. But 
they know such obstruction has not been 
cleared away by his latest utterance any 
more than it was by that of 5 months ago. 
They realize in brief that “words are no 
deeds”"—and that deeds are imperatively 
needed in this national emergency and world 
crisis. Why the President has hesitated so 
long to match his fine words with action is 
of far less consequence now than whether 
he is ready to “speak out in deeds” in this 
living present. It is our belief that a huge 
and fully aroused American majority stands 
ready to back resolute measures to end the 
selfish obstruction which imperils democracy 
and freedom. And it is our firm conviction 
that determined and effective governmental 
action of that sort is considerably overdue. 


Digest of International Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pleasure that I insert this tribute to the 
recent publications of the legal adviser to 
the State Department, Green Haywood 
Hackworth, by Prof. Charles Cheney 
Hyde in the current American Journal of 
International Law: 

[From the American ae of International 
w] 
BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 
[Digest of International Law. By Green Hay- 
wood Hackworth, legal adviser of the De- 
partment of State. 2 vols. Department of 

State Publications Nos. 1506 and 1521. 

Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1940 and 1941. Pp. ix, 803; v, 829. 62 

(vol. I); $1.75 (vol. IT).] 

The publication of these two long-awaited 
volumes, which are understood to be the 
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precursor of five others that are to complete 
the series, will be a source of real satisfac- 
tion to workers in the field of international 
law. “For the most part,” according to Mr. 
Hackworth, “the Digest represents the posi- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
on the subjects discussed as revealed by the 
voluminous records of the Department of 
State and to a lesser degree by decisions of 
the Federal courts, opinions of the Attorneys 
General, etc.” He has given attention to the 
historical and factual settings of the material 
presented as a means, he declares, of enabling 
the reader to make proper evaluation of 
opinions and pronouncements. He has, 
moreover, also gone far beyond the range of 
such materials, printing, for example, the 
relevant views of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, as well as those of 
some foreign domestic tribunals, and occa- 
sionally also the views of commentators. 

Following the path biazed by Dr. Francis 
Wharton, and Prof. John Bassett Moore, 
Mr. Hackworth has carried on their invalu- 
able explorations by investigation of mate- 
rials to cover an extended period of some 35 
years. A work of such wide scope could not, 
he declares, “be accomplished by the labors 
of a single worker”; and he accordingly, with 
characteristic generosity and candor, acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to “a small group 
of energetic and resourceful people engaged 
in research.” ! 

On Mr. Hackworth, however, has rested the 
fuli burden as editor, judge, appraiser, and 
expositor. He has borne it well. The result 
is an achievement of great distinction and 
lasting value which bears his own imprint 
as the fruit of his own labor and thought. 

The two initial volumes of the digest do 
not purport to be a commentary, but rather 
a@ compilation of documents. These are by no 
means confined to discussions of problems of 
international customary or conventional law. 
They frequently concern the domestic statu- 
tory law of the United States, and embrace 
data interpretative of it. Enunciations of 
international law by the legal adviser are illu- 
minating whenever made, but they are rela- 
tively infrequent. It is hoped that in 
future volumes he may be disposed to express 
himself far more often. It must be con- 
stantly borne in mind, however, that the 
legal adviser of the Department of State can- 
not appropriately offer critical comment on 
the stand in law taken by his own Govern- 
ment. Thus, when he is confronted with a 
conflict of opinion between the Supreme 
Court of the United States and the Depart- 
ment of State relative to a rule of interna- 
tional law, he can hardly do more than record 
the fact and point to the views of both. 
(See, for example, materials, vol. II, sec. 173, 
on exemptions from territorial jurisdiction of 
“other public vessels.”) It is a happy fea- 
ture of the digest that it offers food for 
thought rather than directions for thinking. 
Accordingly the reader feels that he is free to 
make his own deductions from the wealth 
of materials, and if in attempting to do so 
he finds himself confronted with no easy task 
he enjoys the satisfaction of realizing that 
the editor has not sought to deprive him 
of it. 

Volume I embraces five chapters that 
pertain, respectively, to international law; 
states, territories, and governments; recog- 
nition; territory and sovereignty of states; 


1Mr. Hackworth mentions as in that group 
Miss Marjorie Whiteman, Mr. Durward V. 
Sandifer, Miss Katherine B. Fite, Mr. Sidney 
D. Spear, Mr. John H. Halderman, Mr. Wil- 
liam W. Bishop, Jr., Mr. John Maktos, Mr. 
Frederick M. Diven, Mr. E. Barbour Hutchison, 
and Miss Alberta Colclaser, as collectors and 
analyzers of vast quantities of material. 


and national jurisdiction and territorial lim- 
its. Volume II embraces chapters 6 to 8, 
inclusive, pertaining to national jurisdiction; 
exemptions from territorial jurisdiction; and 
the high seas and interoceanic canals. In 
his preface Mr. Hackworth adverts to the 
fact that, as a departure from the arrange- 
ment followed in the earlier digests, chapters 
on domicile, conventional and diplomatic 
relations, and intervention have been omit- 
ted, adding, however, that “material on those 
subjects is incorporated at appropriate places 
in other chapters.” Whenever documents 
contained in the digest have been printed 
elsewhere as public documents, as in the 
volumes pertaining to the foreign relations 
of the United States, reference to the fact is 
noted and the reader so aided when consult- 
ing the latter. It is announced that an 
index to the entire digest will be found in 
the final volume. 

Highly illuminating are the materials 
which are offered in relation to various 
phases of recognition (vol. I, ch. III); and 
they are occasionally interspersed with au- 
thoritative statements by Mr. Hackworth, 
summarizing the practices of his country or 
modifications of its policy. (See, for exam- 
ple, vol. I, pp. 174, 190, 327, and opinion of 
the legal adviser, p. 351). Interesting ma- 
terial is assembled concerning polar and sub- 
polar regions (vol. I, sec. 67), in which is dis- 
closed the recent reservations by the United 
States of “rights which it or its citizens may 
have” in particular areas (vol. I, p. 460). The 
legal status of the Guano Islands appertain- 
ing to the United States, in the light of the 
statutory law, is faithfully dealt with (vol. I, 
sec. 77). The arbitration of Latin-American 
boundary disputes has inspired the offering 
of numerous documents relative to the mat- 
ter (vol. I, sec. 105); and the boundary prob- 
lems confronting the United States on both 
its northern and southern frontiers have been 
considered (vol. I, secs. 106-107). Docu- 
ments on the jurisdictional rights of a State 
in the variety of situations that constantly 
confront it are numerous and revealing (vol. 
II, ch. VI), as well as those pertaining to 
exemptions from territorial jurisdiction (vol. 
II, ch. VII). Occasionally a fresh problem is 
reveaied which may not be generally known 
to have arisen, such as that growing out of 
a British assertion in 1932, of a right to levy 
light dues for every occasion on which a ship 
passed and derived benefit from certain light- 
houses and buoys situated on or near the 
coast of the Bahamas and the Leeward Is- 
lands (vol. II, pp. 270-272). In the treat- 
ment of asylum in embassies and legations 
there is printed the authoritative expression 
of the views of the Department of State of 
January 27, 1925 (vol. II, p. 628). Careful 
attention and numerous documents are de- 
voted to the nationality of vessels (vol. II, 
pp. 724-769), and they are but a fragment 
of the large chapter (VIII) on the high seas 
and interoceanic canals. These are mere 
tidbits with which to whet the appetite of 
those who profess an interest in interna- 
tional law and seek light thereon. 


At a time when a vast war is engrossing 
the attention of society within as well as 
without America, inspiring the frequent dec- 
laration that international law has ceased to 
be, it is a happy augury that the legal adviser 
of the Department of State should, with its 
approval and desire, publish the initial vol- 
umes of a series dedicated to the effort to 
reveal what the United States conceives that 
law to be. The time was never more oppor- 
tune for such a service. Thus far it has 
been performed in masterly fashion. We see 
in the making one of the really great Amer- 
ican contributions to the literature on the 
law of nations. 

CHARLES CHENEY HYDE. 
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Job Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MARINETTE (WIS.) 
EAGLE-STAR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
here a very interesting editorial printed 
in the Marinette Eagle-Star on the sub- 
ject of the Social Security Board, which 
has been urging the President to federal- 
ize the Wisconsin State unemployment 
compensation law. I ask that the edi- 
torial be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star of 
October 21, 1941] 


JOB INSURANCE 


“Reports from Washington reveal that the 
Social Security Board is urging the President 
to federalize our State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws, with all funds pooled and all 
employers paying a uniform flat pay-roll tax 
regardless of varying experience.” 

This was the opening paragraph of an arti- 
cle in a Madison newspaper Sunday. It was 
written by Stanley Rector, of the unemploy- 
ment-compensation department of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. Monday, Paul 
V. McNutt, Federal Securities Administrator, 
confirmed reports that President Roosevelt 
will soon ask Congress to authorize complete 
federalization of Ohio’s system of unemploy- 
ment compensation and those of other States, 
Said H. C. Atkinson, Ohio administrator: 

“Mr. McNutt’s statement is the best evi- 
dence that a wholesale attack has been 
planned in Washington, as Gov. John W. 
Bricker has charged, to smear State adminis<- 
trations of unemployment insurance.” 

The cry of politics might be raised regard- 
ing the Ohio situation, but such is not the 
case with Rector, who poinis out why Wiscon- 
sin is opposed to the Federal plan and what 
it would mean to the Wisconsin system. For 
one thing, Rector says, federalization “would 
doubtless mean draining of our present State 
reserve fund, or future contributions, to help 
finance unemployment in other States; and 
would thus wipe out present responsibili- 
ties for careful management. It might even 
mean the end of Wisconsin’s unemployment 
reserve law, which we considered one of the 
best in the Nation.” 

That is reason enough for Wisconsin’s op- 
position to federalization of unemployment 
compensation laws. However, Rector quotes 
the President’s recommendation on social- 
security legislation in 1935 as one of the best 
arguments against the proposed change. In 
that recommendation Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“An unemployment-compensation system 
should be constructed in such a way as to 
afford every practicable aid and incentive 
toward the larger purpose of employment 
stabilization. Moreover, in order to encourage 
the stabilization of private employment, Fed. 
eral legislation should not foreclose the 
States from establishing means for inducing 
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industries to afford an even greater stabill- 
zation of employment.” 

Wisconsin's system is doing that very thing. 
The Wisconsin law emphasizes job security 
by placing a premium on careful manage- 
ment. Moreover, the Wisconsin system is 
free from politics and is operating efficiently, 
some economists considering it by far the 
best in the country. Federalization would 
throw the whole thing into politics and its 
attendant inefficiency. 





John L. Lewis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, October 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very uble and 
valuable article written by Mr. Arthur 
Krock which appeared in the New York 
Times of October 31. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of October 31, 
1941] 


Wuy Harp Names Are Not DISTURBING 
Mr. Lewis 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHIncTon, October 30.—If John L, Lewis, 
after notifying his union associates in the 
captive mines to go back to work for 15 days, 
at least, took stock at that point of his new 
assets as a leader he must have felt very well 
satisfied. The increased strength of his po- 
sition, gained by boldness and a shrewd eSti- 
mate of the Government’s lack of that qual- 
ity in the premises, must have soothed any 
sting inflicted by the names hurled at Mr. 
Lewis in Congress and out of it since he defied 
the President and public opinion. 

He might fitly have parodied the nursery 
rhyme, saying: 


“Strong policies might break my bones, 
But names will never hurt me.” 


And from one highly respectable quarter, 
eminent in industry and in public life, there 
came, not assailing epithets, but praise for 
Mr. Lewis. That praise was uttered by Myron 
C. Taylor, former chairman of the board of 
the United States Steel Corporation, diplo- 
matic envoy to the Vatican, after Mr. Lewis, 
having put his case in the most favorable 
position it has occupied since the row began, 
agreed to permit work during the formulation 
of a settlement plan he is not committed to 
accept. 

“I am very much gratified,” said Mr. Tay- 
lor, “at the broad and cooperative attitude 
which Mr. Lewis has displayed in this situ- 
ation in a time of great national peril. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
leader does not lack a sense of sardonic hu- 
mor. He well realized the impact of this 
handsome bouquet on those who, indignant 
over his treatment of the President and his 
selfish use of the national crisis to gain an 


extra advantage for his mine workers they 
have not before enjoyed, attacked him as a 
saboteur of the defense effort and were mak- 
ing headway in ranging public and congres- 
sional opinion behind legislation to prevent 
such actions as his. 

HE KNOWS POLITICIANS 


Mr. Lewis is an informed cynic about poli- 
ticians and big businessmen, so perhaps be 
has had no doubt from the beginning that 
he would gain more of his point than even the 
President would of his. He well knows that 
in labor matters the Government is, to quote 
Pierre Cott’s analysis of the causes of the de- 
bacle of France, “too timid to enforce on the 
minority the will of the majority”; that it 
lacks a firm and consistent labor policy; and 
that the National Defense Mediation Board, 
by its very set-up, is neither neutral nor 
powerful. 

Next week Mr. Lewis may not be in the 
triumphant position of today. Next week, 
or later, the administration may gain the 
courage to adopt and execute a labor policy 
that will give to unions no more than is 
just. Congress may have gained the courage 
to pass legislation that will spike all shotguns 
such as the one Mr. Lewis held to the Gov- 
ernment’s head this week. Public opinion 
may rise to a point where these miracles can 
happen. 

But unless or until these phenomena oc- 
cur, Mr. Lewis can count his gains with satis- 
faction. They are numerous. 

He three times rejected an appeal from the 
President to order the captive mine workers 
back into the pits, insisting that before he 
did so the National Defense Mediation Board 
must reconsider its refusal to pass on his 
union-shop demand. The President arranged 
that his condition shall be met. 

Mr. Lewis, having set a deadiine and called 
out the miners when the issue was not settled 
to his satisfaction by the time it expired, 
today set another: November 15. 

He declined to be dealt with by letter and 
thus brought about the personal summons 
to the White House which from the start it 
has been his intention to require. He well 
knew the Presidént hoped not to be obliged 
to appeal to him in person. 


FREE AS AIR 


Mr. Lewis drew the all-important conces- 
sion that he and his unions are not bound 
by the National Defense Mediation Board’s 
findings if he does not like it. The same 
reservation was made for the steel com- 
panies, but nearly all of them previously 
agreed to accept the resuits of arbitration 
under one or the other of the proposals made 
by the National Defense Mediation Board. 
It will be much more difficult for them to 
take advantage of their reservation. 

He survived press and congressicnal epi- 
thets ranging from “saboteur” and “czar” to 
“traitor” and in the end was given the ac- 
colade of patriot by Mr. Taylor. 

Because of the tripartite-group set-up of 
National Defense Mediation Board, Mr. Lewis’ 
own creature, President Murray of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, who has 
already declared in favor of his boss’ demand 
in the captive mines, will sit as one of the 
judges. Mr. Lewis knows how effectively Mr. 
Murray will use this week’s incidents to in- 
duce the Board to yield to the union. 

The American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers of the Nationai Defense Mediation Board 
must vote for the victory of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations or sacrifice an ad- 
vantage to their own unions. 

Mr. Lewis still has his shotgun. And he 
has been given some extra rounds of ammu- 
nition by those against whom he has been 
aiming it. 

These triumphs are not inconsiderable for 
a labor leader who took on all comers, in- 
cluding the President of the United States. 


American Foreign Policy 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 27, 1941 


ADDRESS BY DR. J. O. DOWNEY 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by Dr. J. O. Downey of General 
Motors Corporation before the annual 
conference of the Robert Morris Associ- 
ates in Detroit, Mich., on September 23, 
1941, on the subject of American foreign 


cy. 
There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


For convenience of exposition, the war and 
its effects may be divided into three periods. 
The first would extend from the present to 
the conclusion of the actual military conflict 
phase of the war. The second would include 
the reconstruction and readjustment post- 
war period. The third would include the real 
post-war world economy and would continue 
for a period of about 10 years following the 
completion of the immediately essential re- 
construction and readjustments. 

Regarding the results of the first period or 
that of actual warfare, I am highly optimistic; 
of the second period or that of reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment, I am deeply pessi- 
mistic; of the third or long-term period of 
the post-war world economy, I am qualifiedly 
optimistic. My qualification is based upon 
whether or not we place in power a political 
administration with the ability and foresight 
to recognize and properly deal with the great 
world problems of that future period. 

The world of the future will be precisely 
what we make of it and we in America prob- 
ably will exercise the greatest influence of 
any single political state. As we go along 
and decide and define the kind of a world 
in which we should like to live, we then 
must go out and fight for it. It will not 
come to us through default. I assure you 
that those who are interested in the sociali- 
zation of America, and of the world in gen- 
eral, already have drafted and adopted gen- 
eral plans, and are actively at work to put 
them into force. Those of us who are op- 
posed to the socialization of our country and 
of the world must agree upon a plan and 
fight for its adoption. 

The most fundamental factor in the world 
of the future will be political, not economic. 
The economic affairs to a considerable extent 
will take care of themselves, provided they 
are not too greatly handicapped with inept 
political administration. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly that never before in all his- 
tory has a generation of men in one nation 
been given the opportunity to create and put 
into force political and economic policies 
which will have so lasting an effect upon the 
future of all the world. We are presented 
with this extraordinary opportunity to 
straighten out the world through sound do- 
mestic and foreign policy. I refuse to believe 
that in the long run we will do otherwise. 

It is highly probable that for the next few 
years foreign affairs, as military, economic, 
and political, will occupy first place in the 
attention of our Government and our people. 
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Our domestic affairs, important as they are, 
will be eclipsed to a considerable extent by 
foreign affairs. Domestic problems, instead 
of receiving adequate attention and solution, 
will become worse, more muddled, more con- 
fuse", and there will be further application 
of the Government policy of restrictionism. 
Although foreign affairs will be in the as- 
cendancy, we should not lose sight for a mo- 
ment of the fact that domestic affairs are 
more fundamental. If our domestic policies 
in the past had not been sound, we would 
not have a nation today; and if our domestic 
policies are not sound in the future, we will 
not continue to have a nation. We would 
lose our sovereignty; we would be controlled 
by others. If we are not sovereign, we can 
have no foreign affairs. 

Our foreign policy in the present world 
crisis has crystallized rather clearly; it is 
committed to the destruction of Hitlerism. 
The most ardent isolationists will admit the 
necessity of stopping Hitler or any other 
aggressor. The lack of unity in the Nation 
today is not so much on the proposition of 
upsetting and destroying all the aggressor 
tendencies and influences; it is more on the 
methods and procedures in the attainment 
of this objective. 

In this world you either rule or you get 
ruled. It is as simple as that. It does not 
make any difference whether your motives 
are the highest and sanctioned by all the 
ethics, or whether you are just a bunch of 
gangsters and racketeers like Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini, and the Japanese Army. The effect 
is the same—you rule or you get ruled. 

The shifting of the center of gravity of the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples has been going on for 
some time. Probably the first phase was the 
American Revolution of 1776.. The next phase 
was the Monroe Doctrine. The third phase 
was the Spanish-American War, in which the 
British supported our position against the 
continental powers. The fourth phase ‘vas 
the last World War. From the last World War 
to the present time there was practically no 
change in the center because of the innumer- 
able mistakes made in British imperial pol- 
icy. During the present war the shift has 
been so rapid that the acquisition by the 
United States of strategic bases on British- 
owned islands actually caused amazement in 
uninformed circles, 

The maximum potentialities of American 
industry cannot be developed without coor- 
dination and some centralized control. In 
addition, it affords the only way of getting the 
maximum amount of work out of people. 
You cannot beat man-hours except with more 
man-hours, The Germans are just as smart 
or smarter in some lines as the Americans. 
They have been working to the utmost for an 
incredibly long time. The cost of the Ger- 
man preparedness effort is rather well known. 
If that effort were translated into man-hours 
and these man-hours evaluated at American 
costs of materials and wages, we would have 
a good idea of what our war effort would 
cost just to catch up with what the Ger- 
mans have done, let alone the problem of 
getting ahead of them. Total German arma- 
ment expenditures since the advent of Hitler 
are about $150,000,000,000. Again, I empha- 
size, that we can beat man-hours only with 
more man-hours. 

The first period, or military conflict phase, 
should be devoted exciusively to one pur- 
pose—i. e., to win the war. The war should 
not be used as a subterfuge to introduce 
state socialism or to undermine our constitu- 
tional processes. 

There are those who believe that Germany 
will receive a complete military defeat by 
the end of 19438, certainly by September 
1944, provided the production and delivery 
of war goods goes forward as contemplated. 

Once the tide turns and ultimate defeat of 
Germany becomes inevitable, it is extremely 
d».ubtful if the German people will take the 
pounding they have administered to the 
British. 


Should the German armies receive com- 
plete military defeat and the population 
arise in general revolution, there would 
be, in a@ sense, no restraining influence 
against the utter destruction of many 
German cities. At the end of the last 
war there was the great restraining and 
stabilizing influence of a large American 
Army in Europe. Today this does not exist. 
When the full fury of the east, as of Russia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and even 
the western countries, is let loose upon Ger- 
many, there will be little to save it. The 
British certainly will not send an expedi- 
tionary force to Germany to protect the Ger- 
mans from the Russians and Poles. As a 
consequence, Berlin very likely may receive a 
fate similar to that of ancient Carthage, and 
Carthage may become the symbol of what is 
in store for Germany if Germany does not 
capitulate in time to save itself. Russia, 
Poland, and the others may be expected to 
do to Germany precisely what Germany has 
done and is trying todo tothem. There is no 
reasonable or logical basis to expect anything 
less. If one would wish to visualize Germany 
at the conclusion of this war, I would suggest 
a visit to Warsaw and Rotterdam, to Kiev and 
Leningrad. 

But, as I have said, I expect the Germans 
to quit. The Germans have a plan to end 
the war, even in defeat. They are thoroughly 
conscious of the wrongs they have done to 
others and of the retribution that will be 
theirs, and this they are determined to avoid. 
When the Germans decide that their defeat 
is inevitable, they will make a strong plea for 
capitulation on the basis of the occupation 
of Germany by an American Army and for 
the laudable purpose of preventing the spread 
of communism. Thus, the Germans, in their 
thoroughness, expect to save’ themselves even 
in defeat. I would venture the prediction 
that those leaders of the America First Com- 
mittee who are now most outspoken against 
sending an «american expeditionary force 
outside of the country will within about 2 
years reverse themselves and be equally out- 
spoken in demanding that an American ex- 
peditionary force be sent to Germany, not to 
fight the Germans, but to save them from 
the wrathful vengeance which is their due. 

We now pass to the second period of the 
economic and political effects of the war, and 
regarding this I am deeply pessimistic. In 
the first place, peace probably should not be 
declared for 1 or 2 years, or perhaps longer. 
It would be advisable to have a cooling-off 
period for physical reconstruction and politi- 
cal readjustment during which Europe should 
be occupied by British and other forces to 
provide restraint and stability. The world, 
particularly Europe, will require military, po- 
litical, and economic policing. 

Here in the United States we are fighting 
two wars; first, an external war against ag- 
gressors and, secondly, an internal war be- 
tween the Socialists and the free enterprisers. 
As first things must come first, all interests 
must unite to win the external war, then 
those opposed to fundamental change in the 
social and economic system should unite to 
oust the planners and socializers. We must 
put our house in order here to better aid the 
reconstruction and readjustment of Europe. 

In the modern world weak states may be a 
menace. In the recent past Belgium and 
Holland were unwilling or unable, or both, 
to protect themselves against Germany and 
thus were a menace to the safety of France 
and England. The same has been true of 
France and its possessions of islands and lands 
in the Western Hemisphere, and its lack of 
protection of those islands against Germany. 
This has constituted a menace to us. Na- 
tions end peoples possessing lands and ter- 
ritories have duties and responsibilities to 
others as well as rights from others. In the 
future, any nation that becomes a menace 
to another through failure to protect its 
boundaries will be occupied by other defend- 
ers or even lose its sovereignty. 
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In order to satisfactorily police the world, 
Britain will have to occupy and maintain 
strategic sites in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
France, Spain, Italy, North Africa, the Bal- 
kans, the Near and Middle East, and India. 
At some point, perhaps at the Straits of 
Malacca or Singapore, America will have to 
occupy and maintain a series of strategic 
positions through the East Indies, the Orient, 
Hawaii, Alaska, the Canal Zone, the Galapagos 
Islands, on toward the Straits of Magellan, 
then the Falkland Islands, Dakar, the Canary 
Islands, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira Islands, 
Azores, and thence to Greeniand. There are 
s0 many strategic locations to be occupied 
and maintained that it will require the efforts 
of both America and Britain. 

As great as the Communist menace may 
be, it lacks the drive, the dynamic energy, 
and the appeai that has characterized the 
Nazi movement. In this country we have 
had an administration in power for 9 years 
which at times has given certain comfort to 
communism, yet the movement has made no 
great progress. In fact, with a change of 
political administration, communism in 
America would be little more than an aca- 
demic exercise within a year after the instal- 
lation of an administration typical.of the 
directness and virility of the American people, 

If the political administration in power at 
the end of the war should be inclined to so- 
cialization, this undoubtedly would deepen 
the chaos in Europe. The lack of an expe- 
ditionary force in Europe and if Germany 
continues the war until the German Army 
is destroyed or disintegrated, there then will 
be no effective influence or force to block 
communism, bolshevism, or other extreme 
radicalism from overrunning Europe and re- 
sulting in a series of revolutions, perhaps 
worse than the French Revolution of a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and perhaps even ap- 
proximating the Russian Revolution of a 
quarter century ago. 

We now turn to the third period or the 
period of the real post-war economy. The 
only qualification against optimism for this 
period is the political factor. To remove this 
obstacle we should begin now to marshal our 
forces to oust the socialistic, radical, and 
other destructive influences in this and other 
nations. 

In this period America will reach new 
heights of prosperity and world importance, 
and it will assume its true position of leader- 
ship in the world fitting to its industrial and 
other supremacy. 

To better understand the important role 
America will assume we should reflect a mo- 
ment upon what America is doing today and 
what has made it great. If there were no 
America today the world would be Hitlerized. 
England would have capitulated long since, 
and the history of the world would be 
changed for a good century or more. But 
America does exist and will stop Hitler, and 
other aggressor movements. What are the 
factors responsible for the creation of this 
great American influence which is now sav- 
ing the world? First, the American system 
of free enterprise which has given flexibility, 
adaptability, creative desire, and the desire to 
accumulate and possess. Secondly, American 
industry has contributed to American great- 
ness. Business won the last World War and 
it is winning this World War. It should be 
emphasized in the minds of all that the Navy 
and military equipment in general are sym- 
bols of American industry. The Navy and 
the Army can be no better than the industry 
of the Nation behind them. The American 
Navy, a product of big business, is the finest 
in the world because American industry is 
the finest in the world—it could not be 
otherwise. Yet there are those in Govern- 
ment who would break up business into small 
units—atomize is the word they use for it. 
If this policy of atomization of industry, 
which has been recommended by Government 
Officials of today, had been put into effect, 
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Germany already would have conquered Eng- 
land, America, and the whole world. 

There is evidence that certain elements 
would use the war to advance socialism, — 
the price-control bill places unnecessary con 
centration of power in the President, that 
the St. Lawrence seaway and other projects 
are unsound economically and 
at this time of financial strain, and that 
many nondefense expenditures are much too 
high. 

We are surrounded with political and eco- 
nomic defeatists who glibly assume that Eng- 
land will socialize industry, that America is 
going Socialist, and that the private-enter- 
prise system will not be revived. In the first 
place, England is not going Socialist. 
Churchill and his associates are not Socialists 
or reformers. The British Conservative Party 
controls the House of Commons and are 
actually running the war. Only a general 
election could bring about a Labor or Socialist 
government. The British know that winning 
the war and setting up a businesslike gov- 
ernment will automatically provide all the 
freedoms without the New Deal fancy non- 
sense. The aim of the post-war world will 
be an economic and social betterment for the 
less privileged, for the little man is winning 
this war and deserves more. Both America 
and Britain are moving toward an improved 
welfare of all citizens, but not toward any 
dictatorship of the proletariat headed by a 
despotic or oligarchic inner circle. The 
leadership of the post-war world will come 
from that type of man possessing professional 
and technical competence, rather than from 
the leaders of mass movements, agitators, 
demagogs, or professional so-called reformers. 

In the future world, industry will have to 
watch unemployment. While no business 
can employ men when it is not economically 
justifiable to do so, at the same time business 
collectively must lick the problem of unem- 
ployment. Both Hitler and the New Deal 
are products of frustration. The presence 
in any country of millions of unemployed is 
dynamite menacing civilization. 

The British Empire is as much a part of 
our defense system as Panama, Cuba, Hawaii, 
the Philippines, Alaska, the Aleutian Islands, 
the Atlantic islands, and our recently ac- 
quired bases. If we aid in the defense of 
the British Empire, we must have equal 
rights in the development of its resources. 

The world must be organized on the basis 
of open markets, with trading conducted by 
individuals and private enterprises and not 
by governments. Governments must coop- 
erate to prevent international cartels and 
monopolies from retarding the necessary 
price adjustments to bring about the full 
use of the world’s resources. A realistic atti- 
tude toward world trade is essential; we must 
accept the products of other nations in pay- 
ment for our goods and in liquidation of the 
debts that have accumulated. There must be 
a better equality of opportunity throughout 
the world. 

I believe the shift from the war economy 
of inflation to a peace economy of deflation 
will be serious, but less so than many people 
suppose. The obstacles which private enter- 
prise must overcome are not insuperable, 
and, despite them, we can do the necessary 
job of furnishing employment. There are 
two matters of paramount importance. The 
first is a broader development of technologi- 
cal research, because investment opportuni- 
ties and employment are derived from re- 
search. The second is the creation through 
better industrial statesmanship of a better 
understanding on the part of the general 
public of the crucial importance in our econ- 
omy of the work giver or entrepreneur. In 
recent years the entrepreneur has been sub- 
jected to unjustified smears and indignities. 
Profits, which are nothing more than the 
wages of equity capital just as interest is the 
wages of government bond capital, have been 
regarded as a wicked form of income. The 


past abuses of businessmen have produced a 
reaction in the public that has gone too far 


There should be a policy of incentive rather 
than one of retardation and 
Income taxes should be reduced to 
estate building, then the estate taxes will liq- 
uidate the national debt within a generation. 
There is little objection to heavy estate taxes 
when used for this purpose. Moreover, each 
generation should earn its own way. Streti- 
fication of the social set-up retards progress. 
It makes it too difficult for those of talent 
and ability to climb. The American ideal of 
a classless society, where everyone will have 
the opportunity to succeed or fail in accord- 
ance with ability and industry, would be pro- 
moted by lower income taxes and heavy es- 
tate taxes applied exclusively to Federal debt 
liquidation. This would place more enter- 
prise shares on the market and provide more 
risk capital for new undertakings. 

After stabilization of currencies by inter- 
national agreement has been effected, gold 
should be placed in circulation. All Govern- 
ment-owned plants for producing basic mate- 
rials as steel, aluminum, and so forth, should 
be sold to private operators. Government 
should retire from active participation in in- 
dustry, except in the few instances of plants 
designed for military goods. 

Industry should realize there can be no 
great deflation without fear of losing the 
enterprise system, so our resources of men 
and materials must be utilized fully to pro- 
vide more goods and higher living standards. 
Areas with defense plants must be kept going 
with new products and activities for these 
plants. We do hot want a lot of ghost 
towns. If the price structure is maintained 
with necessary adjustments, the wage struc- 
ture can be properly adjusted and main- 
tained. The easy-money policy must end, 
and savings and investments made more at- 
tractive. There is nothing constructive in a 
policy of enforced easy money when Govern- 
ment borows money at low rates for boon- 
doggling or to build plants to compete with 
similar private plants. If this is continued 
in the post-war period it will undermine free 
enterprise and lead to socialization. 

There are many projects to provide em- 
ployment. At the start of the armament 
program perhaps 80 percent of our metal- 
working equipment was more than 10 years 
old and needed replacement. The use of 
high-pressure and high-temperature steam 
would revamp many utility and other large 
power plants. Diesel-electric and new steam 
locomotives are needed for the railways. 
After the last war, England and Holland re- 
housed a third of their population. Our 
rehousing program will be substantial. There 
are sO many new industries just budding 
there would be no point in listing them. 
The gradual decentralization of industry, the 
blending of agricultural and industrial op- 
erations or the ruralization of industry, the 
reconstruction of Europe and making up the 
shortages of all consumer goods everywhere, 
together with replacement of the world mer- 
chant fleets, all will provide much employ- 
ment. The new industries and opening of 
néw resources in many parts of the world 
also will contribute employment. We need 
to make more of everything, to make it better 
and cheaper, and available to more people. 

Raw materials played an important politi- 
cal and economic role after the last war. The 
have-not nations made desperate efforts to be- 
come self-sufficient and their lack of indus- 
trial raw materials and food was a con- 
tributing cause of the present war. Raw ma- 
terials are a fundamental consideration in 
the industrial and technological development 
of nations. Independence therein is the de- 
sire and ambition of all industrial nations. 
No nation is self-sufficient in all elements. 


war period. Raw-material control will be an 


using only , 

for business and industry is clear; win this 
quickly as possible, then get rid of 
controls and the trend to 
in rebuilding the in- 
the world and the develop- 
id resources. 

° 


of new worl 
State power has created the maladjust- 
ment, so state power should remove the mal- 


unbounded opportunity for American in- 
dustry and the enterprise system. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, agriculture is just as necessary 
to national defense as any other phase of 
our national life; in fact, the life of the 
Nation depends upon agriculture. Yet 
we find that down in the O. P.M certain 
individuals are blocking rural electrifica- 
tion while at the same time private power 
companies are getting an ample supply 
of materials with which to build pri- 
vate power lines in competition with the 
R. E. A. cooperatives. 

We were told in the Washington Post 
a day or two ago that Germany, which 
has her waterways developed and has 
her country thoroughly electrified, is 
fighting this war with 250,000 tons of 
copper a year, while we have 1,800,000 
tons annually at our disposal. At the 
same time, these representatives of pri- 
vate utilities who are now presuming to 
dictate to us through the Priorities Divi- 
sion of the O. P. M. tell us that we must 
shut down rural electrification for want 
of copper and stop the great progress 
this country is making in rural electri- 
fication while private utilities are gob- 
bling up the supply. 

Mr. Speaker, rural electrification is the 
greatest movement of this generation, so 
far as the farmers of the Nation are con- 
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cerned, and I might say so far as the 
future stability, security, progress, and 
prosperity of the entire country are con- 
cerned. It is simply unthinkable to me 
that this great program should be 
blocked now by a few representatives 
of selfish interests who have managed to 
get themselves jockeyed into key positions 
in the Priorities Division of the O. P. M. 
Some of the representatives of these 
selfish utilities now have the brazen ef- 
frontery to tell Members of Congress to 
their faces that nothing is going through 
the O. P. M. for rural electrification or 
any other public power agencies. 

ng the high importance at- 
tached by the Congress to its program 
of rural electrification, as well as the inti- 
mate relations of rural electrification to 
national defense, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply on July 
29, 1941, allocated to R. E. A. 4,500 tons 
of copper and proportionate quantities of 
other materials per month for a period of 
6 months, beginning with the month of 
August, in order No. 1332.1. 

Under section 5 of this order the Office 
of Production Management was directed 
to administer its provisions. The pro- 
visions of the order were carried out for 
the month of August, but no copper was 
allotted to R. E. A. for September, none 
for October, and now it appears that 
none will be allotted for November. 
R. E. A. is finding itself powerless to 
execute the program of the Congress be- 
cause this order, signed by Director Hen- 
derson, has been disregarded by someone 
in the O. P. M. 

It is interesting to note who in O. P. M. 
is responsible for choking off R. E. A. 
materials while granting priorities to pri- 
vate companies, thereby vetoing both Di- 
rector Henderson’s order and the program 
of the Congress. Evidently it is not 
Director Donald Nelson, for he is on 
record in testimony at the hearing on the 
price-control bill as recognizing the im- 
portance of this program of rural electri- 
fication. Director Nelson appears to 
recognize that in the United States just 
as much as in the countries of western 
Europe the provision of _ electricity 
through rural electrification in every part 
of a country is a vital element in na- 
tional defense. An examination of the 
personnel of the Heat, Light, and Power 
Section of O. P. M. indicates where the 
responsibility rests. It appears that this 
section has been staffed by men, the ma- 
jority of whom have had careers in the 
service of private electric utility com- 
panies; the very group that has fought 
the rural-electrification program of the 
Congress, tooth and claw, with all the 
power of their great resources, this group 
seems to be denying metals to R. E. A. 
while giving private utility companies 
priority ratings that furnish them a 
steady supply of material that enables 
them to continue their activities in many 
areas, 

Ironically enough, such is the group 
now in control of the section of O. P. M. 
that determines whether or not copper 
and other materials shall be allotted to 
R. E. A. Who are the members of this 
staff? 

The Section Director and Coordinator 
of the Heat, Light, and Power Section 
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of O. P. M. is Mr. Julius A. Krug, of 
whom Public Utilities Fortnightly in its 
issue of October 9 says: 

His job is to put into practical operation 
the plan devised by C. W. Kellogg of the 
Edison Electric Institute, during his con- 
nection with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, in the making of which plan Krug 
collaborated. 


I understand that he requires private 
utility experience as a condition prece- 
dent to appointment in his section. At 
any rate the list of his associates in the 
Heat, Light, and Power Section is im- 
pressive: 

Henry W. Scott, of Union Electric Co.; 
J. E. Moore, of Ebasco—Electric Bond and 
Share—Service; Edward Falk, of Consoli- 
dated Edison Co.; D. D. Chase, of De- 
troit Edison; K. W. Miller, of Common- 
wealth Edison; O. A. Horner, of General 
Electric Co.; W. L. Cister, of Public Serv- 
ice of New Jersey; Edward Morehouse, 
of Associated Gas & Electric Co.; and 
V. A. Ogilvie, reputed to have been an 
employee of a private utility company. 

I have discovered also something re- 
lating to new generating facilities. There 
is a shortage of generating capacity. 
Public money is being put into the con- 
struction of new generating facilities. 
One would expect that at least a reason- 
able proportion of this public money, 
especially where service to camps and 
other defense institutions in rural areas 
is concerned, would go to Government- 
financed systems located most conven- 
iently for the service. Yet in one way 
and another the provision of such gener- 
ating facilities from R. E. A.-financed 
systems has been cut off and given to 
private companies, 

In the hands of such a group rests the 
destiny of an important agency of the 
Government to whose aims and purposes 
all their associations have been diametri- 
cally opposed. I do not question the hon- 
esty and sincerity of these men, but 
common sense tells us that their earlier 
conditioning makes them unsafe for the 
responsibility and authority now centered 
in them. It is the duty of Congress to see 
that this condition is corrected. 

I do not believe that the farmers of 
this country who make up these R. E. A. 
cooperatives want one pound of materials 
that are needed for national defense. 
But they cannot understand why they 
are denied an opportunity to share in the 
materials not totally needed for the de- 
fense effort when they see the old crowd 
that has denied them service and, as I 
have said before, obstructed them at 
every turn, receive preference ratings and 
materials to continue their plundering 
tactics. 

Director Donald Nelson made a speech 
in mid-October in which he recited the 
amount of copper needed for the defense 
effort and the amount of copper available 
for all uses. Let us grant that the major 
share of this vital material is needed to 
prepare for the defense of this country, 
but these figures are substantially the 
same figures as were projected in August. 
At that time scrutiny of available sup- 
plies led Director Leon Henderson to 
make a decision and issue an allocation 
order. This order has been honored only 
for the month of August in the Office of 
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Production Management. Nor is that 
all; preference ratings, requests for 


which have been transferred to the Heat, 
Light, and Power Division of the Office of 
Production Management, have been de- 
layed beyond all reason, and many 
R. E. A. financed rural systems are still 
awaiting decisions on lines to serve vital 
defense loads; decisions which have been 
requested according to the procedure set 
up in the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, some since June 13. 

It is time we inquired into what is be- 
ing done to rural electrification and to 
those other great public developments 
that Congress has supported during the 
past 6 or 8 years. 

Lest there be some question about the 
amount of material available for the 
month of October, I wish to call attention 
to the following figures which are the 
basis for the copper allocations for this 
month. These figures are from the Of- 
fice of Production Management as of 
October 3, 1941: 

Tons 
Total copper requirements for Oc- 


Available all sources, including South 
America, Mexico, and Canada_.... 138, 700 


Of the 259,479 tons needed for both 
defense and nondefense, priority certifi- 
cates have been issued for ratings A-1 to 
A-10, inclusive, as follows: 


Tons 
IE eee iiet ec cutnierntneparditernne 10, 000 
United States Mint................ 750 
I eis icrernicnctnececnigamianenn 750 
Army and Navy, British and Mari- 
time Commission................ 716, 279 
Other preference rating certificates... 56, 651 


The above total shows 144,430 tons on 
direct allocation or on preference rating 
certificates. 

What I wish particularly to call to the 
attention of the Congress is the fact that 
from A-1 through A-9 a total of 87,779 
tons are needed and this, as you will note, 
includes the primary defense needs. 
There remains, then, out of the 138,700 
tons available a total of 50,921 tons for 
the priority known as A-10. I quote from 
the weekly bulletin Defense, of the Office 
for Emergency Management, issue of 
September 23, page 6, which reads as 
follows: 

A maintenance, repair, and supplies order 
designed to help thousands of public utilities 
in the Nation was issued September 17 by 
Priorities Director Nelson. The new order 
permits utilities covered by the plan and 
their suppliers to use an A-10 rating to fa- 
cilitate deliveries of maintenance and repair 
materials and operating supplies which are 
vitally needed for defense and essential pub- 
lic services. 


Since that time several interpretations 
of this order have been issued, one an 
amendment on September 27 which per- 
mits the R. E. A. cooperatives to avail 
themselves of this rating. But for the 
month of Octover no R. E. A. certificate 
is represented in the 56,651 tons allotted 
under its caption “Other preference rat- 
ing certificates” by the Office of Produc< 
tion Management. 

On the other nand, the private com- 
panies appear to be able to get materials 
somewhere, somehow, with which to 
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carry on their cream-skimming, spite- 
line program of obstruction of the rural- 
electrification program. 

I do not need to remind you of the 
importance of this rural electrification 
program. For it we have appropriated 
or authorized over $474,000,000. Of this, 
over $300,000,000 has been expended in 
the construction of 341,000 miles of line, 
to serve over 800,000 consumers imme- 
diately and nearly one and a quarter 
million more when all families along the 
lines are connected. 

As an agency of this Congress, the 
Rural Electrification Administration has 
created in the aggregate the greatest 
electric-power system in the United 
States. It has brought to farmers the 
energy in the form of power, heat, light, 
and refrigeration with which to meet the 
demand for an increase in critical foods 
as part of the defense program. It has 
brought to an increasing number of rural 
industries the power with which to con- 
tribute directly to defense production. It 
has stimulated the morale of millions of 
farm people and has added billions to 
the Nation’s wealth. 

Materials must be made available to 
the greatest extent possible for the con- 
tinuance of the program, and especially 
decisions as to the extent possible must 
not be left to a small group of representa- 
tives of private utility companies whose 
greatest desire is to kill the program of 
rural electrification established by the 
Congress of the United States. 
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Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 

ress by Herbert Wright, professor of 
international law and head of the de- 
partment of politics, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, delivered before the 
social studies section of the Delaware 
State Education Association, Wilming- 
ton, Del., October 24, 1941: 


What I have to say, therefore, will not be 
an attempt to tell you teachers of Delaware 
how you should teach the social sciences in 
your high schools, because you know far 
more about that than I can ever hope to 
know. Instead, I shall confine myself to 
throwing out a few brief suggestions as to 
how you can utilize the Department of State 
publications in revitalizing your experienced 
teaching, in presenting pertinent sidelights 
that will be attractive, I hope, to your stu- 
dents and will enkindle in them that addi- 
tional interest and incentive to studying 
which will induce them to regard studying 


for your classes a real pleasure rather than 
an irksome task. The few concrete examples 
which I shall endeavor to place before you 
will, I trust, indicate in some measure how 
these publications may be utilized in show- 
ing that government and history 
stract sciences, but are the embodiment of 


g 
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which are deserving of more than 
mention to your classes. The most authori- 
tative collection of these and all other treaties 
to which the United States is a party is that 
compiled and edited by Dr. Hunter Miller and 
published by the Department of State under 
the title “Treaties and Other International 
Acts of the United States of America.” This 
collection, of which five volumes have been 
printed covering down to the year 1852, rep- 
resents the last word in scholarship, repro- 
ducing the text of each agreement in what- 
ever language or languages it is written, with 
all the idiosyncrasies of spelling, punctuation, 
and capitalization as well as errors of the 
originals. Following the text of each treaty 
are notes relating to the documents, giving 
some account of the diplomatic history of the 
treaties with references to some of the deci- 
sions of courts and other tribunals based on 
them. An instance or two will serve to show 
that these are not the dry-as-dust kind of 
material which you might imagine them to 
be. 

It may surprise you to learn that there is 
no signed original of the important Jay 
Treaty of November 19, 1794, with Great Brit- 
ain in the Department of State files. Jay 
sent two originals from England to the United 
States because of the danger of loss at the 
hands of pirates and belligerents as well as 
from storms at sea which were more destruc- 
tive to the ships plying the seas at that time 
than they are to the modern ocean liners. 
The first original went from Falmouth by the 
packet Tankerville, which had been detained 
a week or more for the purpose of carrying 
the treaty. This original has been reported 
to have been “cast into the sea to escape 
French hands” and the Tankerville as a mat- 
ter of fact was captured by a French brig 
near the West Indies and burned. 

The second original was sent in the hands 
of Mr. David Burney, sailing on the Thomas, 
for Norfolk. Upon arrival there, he proceeded 
via Baltimore to Philadelphia, which, as you 
know, was then the seat of the Government. 
It was this original which was sent to the 
Senate by President Washington for its advice 
and consent to ratification and, after its re- 
turn from the Senate with their advice and 
consent, formed part of the original instru- 
ment of ratification of the United States 
transmitted to London. Accordingly, the De- 
partment of State archives do not, and seem- 
ingly since 1795 have not, contained a signed 
original of the Jay treaty. In 1930, when I 


was attending the London Naval Conference - 


as a member of the delegation of the United 
States, I was commissioned to search the Lon- 
don archives for copies of this and other orig- 
inal treaties not in the archives of the United 
States for the purpose of having photographic 
reproductions made. As a result nearly 300 
pages of treaties missing in our archives were 
photographically reproduced. Consequently 
there is now in the files of the Department 
of State a facsimile of the United States in- 
strument of ratification contained in the Brit- 
ish archives and this is reproduced in volume 
II of the Miller collection. 

The procedure of ratification followed in 
this instance was a most unusual one. Ordi- 
narily, each signatory to a treaty retains an 
original signed treaty and includes only a 
copy of the treaty in its instrument of rati- 
fication which it exchanges with the other 
signatory. Consequently, it was unnecessary 
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to return the original of the Jay treaty to 
London as a part of the instrument of our 
ratification. Moreover, it was imprudent so 
to do, as it deprived this Government of the 
possession of the best evidence of the text 
of one of its most essential treaties, a treaty 
which was constantly a matter of diplomatic 
discussion up to the War of 1812 and which 
indeed was before the Supreme Court of the 
= States for consideration as late as 

Volume II of the Miller collection also 
contains the text of the diplomatic exchange 
of notes known as the Rush-Bagot agreement 
of April 28-29, 1817, relative to naval forces 
on the Great Lakes, signed at Washington 
by Acting Secretary of State Richard Rush 
and the British Minister, Charles Bagot. 
This agreement was immediately put into 
operation on both sides. Nearly a year 
elapsed before the arrangement, out of a 
superabundance of caution, was submitted 
to the Senate by President Monroe for its 
consideration and, if it deemed necessary, its 
advice and consent to ratification. This the 
Senate gave, and this agreement, with modi- 
fications, has endured down to the present 
day. The principle of demilitarization which 
it embodied was ultimately extended to the 
land, resulting in an undefended frontier 
line stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific for more than 3,000 miles, a splendid 
object lesson to the world in mutual dis- 
armament. The background and aftermath 
of this interesting negotiation are set forth 
in Dr. Miller’s notes. 


An interesting example of the difficulties 
of language met with in the negotiation of 
treaties is provided by the treaty of March 
20, 1833, with Siam, the first treaty of the 
United States with a country of the Far 
East. It was negotiated by the celebrated 
Edmund Roberts on the earlier of his two 
missions to the Far East as special agent of 
the United States. Interpreters were em- 
ployed throughout the negotiations. The 
agreement was first drafted in English, then 
translated into Portuguese, thence into Chi- 
nese, and finally into Siamese. The Eng- 
lish and Siamese texts were signed by the 
negotiators as the original texts. The 
Siamese Government required a Chinese 
translation to be included; Roberts in re- 
turn required one in Portuguese, as being 
a language known in the United States. 
The result was the four texts. As the treaty 
itself phrases it— 

“One original is written in Siamese, the 
other in English; but as the Siamese are ig- 
norant of English, and the Americans of 
Siamese, a Portuguese and a Chinese transla- 
tion are annexed, to serve as testimony of 
the contents of the treaty.” 

The original texts in facsimile and the two 
translations in literal prints are reproduced 
in volume III of the Miller collection. The 
original document is 21 inches wide and 9 
feet long, a single sheet of heavy paper made 
up from seven sheets joined together. 

Another important treaty, the background 
of which is but little known even to trained 
historians, is the treaty of peace, amity, nav- 
igation, and commerce of December 12, 1846, 
with New Granada (the present Colombia), 
signed without full powers and without in- 
structions by Benjamin Alden Bidlack, a 
congressional “lame duck” in the elections 
of 1844. You will find the story of his activ- 
ities in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
The treaty which he negotiated and which is 
reproduced in volume V of the Miller collection 
provided that the Government and citizens 
of the United States should always have free 
and open right-of-way or transit across the 
Isthmus of Panama by any modes of com- 
munication that might be constructed. At 
that time the project in immediate prospect 
was a road or railroad across the Isthmus, 
which, they thought, was not “channeliz- 
able” or susceptible of a canal, In return, 
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with a view that the free transit from the one 
to the other sea might not be interrupted or 
embarrassed, our Government guaranteed the 
perfect neutrality of the Isthmus and the 
rights of sovereignty and property of New 
Granada over the territory. 

This embodied a wholly new principle in 
the policy of the United States and one 
which proved to be of momentous and per- 
manent importance. Although President 
Polk at first shied away from any such “en- 
tangling alliance,” the treaty was finally sub- 
mitted to the Senate. After ratification, 
Secretary of State Buchanan wrote to Bid- 
lack congratulating him “upon the associa- 
tion of your name with this instrument. It 
has been favorably received by the public 
and, I doubt not, will be of great and lasting 
advantage to both countries.” He spoke with 
greater truth than he was probably aware. 

The list of these treaties contained in the 
Miller collection which might furnish useful 
teaching material might be multiplied to great 
length. I have tried to indicate the possi- 
bilities of merely a few. An easier way to 
illustrate the treaty-making process in the 
United States is by the use of the separate 
prints of individual treaties published by the 
Department of State as soon as promulgated 
by the President. In this way a quantity 
of prints of a single treaty might be obtained 
at relatively small cost for the members of 
the entire class. Two birds may be killed 
with one stone, if the particular treaty se- 
lected for this purpose is one the subject 
matter of which would properly be before the 
class for content study. 

The teacher will find abundant material 
to enrich his lectures on world history in the 
publication, Papers Relating to the Foreign 
Relations of the United States, popularly 
known as the Foreign Relations volumes. 
As you know, the Secretary of State is the 
only Cabinet officer who is not required by 
law to submit an annual report. This lacuna 
has been filled by the publication of these 
volumes. Originally they were intended to 
illustrate the points of foreign policy men- 
tioned by the President in his annual mes- 
sage to the Congress on the state of the 
Union, but now they are published about 
15 years later. This is due to the arduous 
and painstaking work necessary to compile 
and edit the material contained therein and 
also to the difficulty of obtaining the con- 
sents of foreign governments to the publica- 
tion of documents relating to them. There 
is at least one volume for each calendar year 
from 1861 to 1925. In 1917 there were four 
volumes; in 1918, seven volumes; in 1919, 
three volumes; in 1920, five volumes; and 
since then two volumes annually. It will be 
seen that the World War period is particu- 
larly rich in material. 

An example or two will suffice to illustrate 
the possibilities of this material. One par- 
ticularly, which reads like an E. Phillips 
Oppenheim mystery story of international in- 
trigue, concerns the unofficial negotiations 
for a separate peace with Austria-Hungary in 
January 1918 shortly after President Wilson 
enunciated his 14 points. On January 7 an 
official named Meinl, a personal friend of the 
Austro-Hungarian Emperor, sent a telegram 
to a Dutch friend, Baron de Jong, in Switzer- 
land, as follows: 

“Please bring it about that my friend in 
Geneva report immediately on the basis of 
my personal assurance that the offer is en- 
tirely sincere and in earnest, and that a 
speedy answer to Vienna on the part of 
Herron’s chief would have an extraordinarily 
happy effect.” 

This may sound like Greek to you, but let 
me translate it for you. The “friend” in 
Geneva referred to Dr. George D. Herron, an 
American residing in Geneva, interested in 
various peace efforts and acquainted with the 


leaders of peace movements in the various 
countries. The “offer” which was assured to 
be sincere was the speech of Count Cxernin, 
Austro-Hungarian Premier and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, stating the conditions under 
which Austria-Hungary would accept a sep- 
arate peace. “Herron’s chief,” who was ex- 
pected to give a speedy answer on the pro- 
posal was President Wilson. 

This telegram was brought by De Jong to 
the American Legation in Bern 3 weeks later, 
The next day Dr. Herron in Geneva tele- 
phoned to Minister Hugh Wilson in Bern, 
informing him in a guarded way that he had 
received a message of great interest which he 
wished to discuss with him in detail. Two 
days later Dr. Herron arrived in Bern and 
informed Minister Wilson that a meeting had 
been arranged with and by request of Prof. 
Heinrich Lammasch, of Vienna, who was in 
the confidence of the Emperor, but who was 
then sojourning in Zurich, confined to bed 
with heart trouble. The latter had recovered 
sufficiently to travel a little and the place of 
meeting was to be in the chateau of a friend 
of Dr. Lammasch, a German named Von 
Mueblon, in the town of Giimligen, near 
Bern. 

Some days before these events a man 
resembling Dr. Herron had been knocked 
down in front of Dr. Herron’s house in Ge- 
neva and his papers rifled as he lay uncon- 
scious, the assailants fleeing without steal- 
ing anything. Since the pan-Germans would 
have had a tremendous interest in interrupt- 
ing such a momentous matter as this, not 
only did Minister Wilson intimate his inten- 
tion to disclaim any official connection with 
the undertaking, if it were prematurely ex- 
posed, but great precautions kad to be taken 
to insure Dr. Herron’s safety both in coming 
from Geneva to Bern, and in visiting Giim- 
ligen. Let me describe this procedure in the 
words of Minister Wilson as set forth in the 
official documents: 

“It was therefore arranged that an in- 
terned British sergeant should accompany 
him from his house in Geneva to the house 
of his father-in-law in Bern, where he 
passed Saturday night. The sergeant acted 
as guard through the entire trip, although 
dressed in civilian clothes. In order to avoid 
all risks in proceeding to Giimligen, the mili- 
tary attaché and Lieutenant Dewald, both 
armed, accompanied Dr. Herron in my auto- 
mobile, which had been closed to prevent the 
recognition of any of these persons. Pro- 
fessor Herron got out at the door, the other 
two did not descend, so that there was no 
risk of their being seen. The car then con- 
tinued and returned some 3 hours later and 
brought Dr. Herron back to his father-in- 
law’s house.” 


I have just given you enough of this par- 
ticular incident to justify my example, but 
I believe this would be sufficient to whet the 
appetite of those of your students who love 
adventure and mystery, so that they would 
want to read the entire story. Once they 
became attracted to the source, it would be 
just like the feeling one experiences who has 
acquired the habit of browsing in diction- 
aries or encyclopedias. Inevitably there 
would be more prowling and more under- 
standing of the high and sometimes devious 
ways of state. They would become inter- 
ested in the way in which a policy in for- 
eign affairs is formulated, from the time 
when a diplomatic representative in the 
field sends a despatch to his foreign office 
outlining a series of facts or incidents and 
asking for instructions, through the con- 
sideration of the various alternative solu- 
tions possible in the light of previous prac- 
tice and in the light of other current prob- 
lems in the various branches or divisions of 
the foreign office, down to the instruction 
finally sent back to the diplomatic repre- 
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sentative in the field telling him what to 
do and why and how. There are several 
concrete examples of this procedure al- 
ready worked out in the Department of 
State Bulletin, which I shall mention in a 
few moments, so that you would be able 
to present one of these as an example with- 
out too much labor on your own part, but. 
the interested and energetic student, once 
he is attracted to the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes, will be so fascinated that he will 
wish to work these out for himself. 

Lest you think I have been dwelling too 
much on past and more or less remote his- 
tory, you may be interested to read the 
documents involved in the controversy dur- 
ing the World War concerning—of all 
things—the arming of merchant vessels. 
There has been no new argument advanced 
in the controversy now raging in the Con- 
gress on this subject that was not discussed 
by President Wilson and Secretary of State 
Lansing in 1915 and 1916 and the documents 
are all available to you in the Foreign 
Relations volumes. 

The last publication of the Department of 
State which [ wish to bring to your attention 
and the one which will probably be most use- 
ful in classes in current problems, partic- 
ularly those relating to foreign affairs, is the 
Department of State Bulletin. This is a 
weekly publication of all the press releases 
issued by the Secretary of State and all the 
releases on foreign policy issued by the White 
House, together with some other material 
bearing on the foreign policy of the United 
States. At the end of each week all of this 
material which has been furnished to mem- 
bers of the press during the week is gathered 
together, arranged in logical order, and 
printed. The printed publication appears 
about 10 or 12 days after the date of the last 
press release included. The most recent issue 
is that of October 11, which appeared a day 
or two ago. It contains the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress on the arming of Amer- 
ican-flag ships engaged in foreign commerce, 
an address by Assistant Secretary Berle on 
the mounting need for defense, a letter from 
the President of the United States to the 
President of the U. S. S. R. on assistance to 
the Soviet Union, various statements of the 
President and other officials of the Govern- 
ment ov commercial policy for the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in New York, an 
account of the visit to the United States of 
members of the Argentine Chamber of Depu- 
ties, a series of departmental orders bringing 
about far-reaching changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Department to meet the changing 
needs of the times, various current infor- 
mation about international conferences, com- 
missions, and the like, in which the United 
States is represented, and about treaties, 
and miscellaneous information on matters 
of foreign policy. I have brought along 
a few copies of this issue for free distri- 
bution as long as the supply lasts, so that 
you may obtain some idea of the nature 
of its contents beyond my feeble efforts here. 

Since October 1, 1929, all of the issues within 
each half year are paged: consecutively and 
at the end of each 6 months an index and 
title page is prepared, so that the subscriber 
may have his two volumes bound each year 
for permanent preservation and reference. 
The material is so rich and the cost of sub- 
scription so nominal (only $2.75 for the en- 
tire year of two volumes) that I strongly urge 
that the more important high schools of the 
State subscribe to this publication, so that 
they may receive weekly the official texts of 
the latest press releases of the President and 
Secretary of State on matters of current in- 
terest. Subscriptions for this publication may 
be sent to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., in accordance with the 
directions contained in the List of Publica- 
tions. 
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HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


ARTICLE BY EDWIN BORCHARD 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
ablest and most practical successor to 
Prof. John Bassett Moore has written a 
scholarly article on the modern trend in 
neo neutrality as demonstrated by the 
Habana speech of former Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson. The article represents the 
historical and traditional school of neu- 
trality at its best and presents the widen- 
ing breach between our principles of the 
past and present thought which seem- 
ingly has caught the fancy of the major- 
ity of Congress and the Nation. The 
footnotes should not be neglected. 


War, NEUTRALITY, AND NONBELLIGERENCY 
(By Edwin Borchard, of the board of editors) 


At Habana on March 27, 1941, Attorney 
Generel Jackson delivered an address? de- 
signed to prove that as a matter of law the 
United States was now obliged to render to 
England (and presumably others) all aid 
“short of war” while “at the same time it is 
the declared determination of the Govern- 
ment to avoid entry into the war as a bellig- 
erent.”2 Apparently convinced that United 
States military aid to one belligerent alone * 
cannot be justified by the traditional inter- 
national law, the Attorney General feels 
obliged first to explode as obsolete the inter- 
national-law conceptions of war and neutral- 
ity of the past two centuries, culminating in 
The Hague Conventions, and to maintain that 
& new international law has now been re- 
vealed in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the Budapest “Ar- 
ticles of Interpretation” of 1934, and the 
Argentine Antiwar Treaty of 1933, all of 
which are alleged to make discrimination the 
new way of life for neutrals. The legislation 
of Congress requiring impartiality is not ac- 
corded even honorable mention. The “new 
international law” is thus found in the vague 
and illusory monuments to the myth called 
“collective security,” which crumbled under 
the impact of the first European crisis. It 
should be no surprise to the Attorney General 
that many international lawyers do not share 
his views on international law or how inter- 
national law is created, or follow his unique 
construction of documents. 

We learn from the Attorney General’s ad- 
Gress that the applicability of the rules of 
the Hague conventions “have been super- 


This Journal, vol. 35 (1941), p. 348 ff. 

2My esteemed colleague, Prof. Quincy 
Wright, also seeks to demonstrate, under the 
same inspiration and in the light of commit- 
tee reports, that in becoming the “arsenal of 
demo:racy” the United States is performing a 
legal obligation or exercising a legal privilege 
under international law. Ibid., vol. 35 (1941), 
p. 305 ff. 

* For a neutral it would not be more legal if 
extended to both or all belligerents. 
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seded.”* To justify abolition of the law of 
neutral obligation the Attorney General sug- 
gests that “impartial neutrality” had its 
“foundation” and “cornerstone” in “the 
proposition that each sovereign state is quite 
outside ofanylaw * * * andunder [no] 
legal duty to any other nation.” Of course, 
such a strange assumption knocks the bot- 
tom out of international law, which, like all 
law, consists of a collection of rights and 
duties and other jural relations. The Attor- 
ney General is also inaccurate in suggesting 
that it is “reasoned” that all wars are legal 
and that all wars must be regarded as just. 
Wars are like disease, neither legal n r illegal; 
and international law has no criteria for 
passing on moral issues, which are likely to 
be judged on subjective considerations of 
interest and policy. Hence political judg- 
ments are the guide to political conduct. 
The attempt to invoke some hoped-for law 
as a moral support for such judgments weak- 
ens such meager law as we have by assigning 
to it weighty functions it cannot purport to 
fulfill. International law is a_ relatively 
primitive system. 

The Attorney General’s premises lead him 
to challenge Hall’s well-known statement 
that “it would be idle for it (international 
law) to affect to impart the character of a 
penalty to war, when it is powerless to en- 
force its decision. * * * International 
law has consequently no alternative but to 
accept war, independently of the justice of 
its origin, as a relation which the parties to 
it may set up if they choose, and to busy itself 
only in regulating the effects of the relation. 
Hence both parties to every war are regarded 
as being in an identical legal position, and 
consequently as being possessed of equal 
rights.” © 

The Attorney General finds the idea of 
equality of rights abhorrent and then ex- 
pounds the view that under the new dis- 
pensation discrimination has become the 
proper principle of life, discrimination against 
the wrongdoer, which, he contends, is “really 
a return to earlier and more healthy pre- 
cepts.” Of course, the extent of the new 
discrimination would necessarily be deter- 
mined for itself by each state. Its exercise 
seems to be based on the theory that a 
unilaterally assumed self-righteousness gives 
to acts of war a peaceful and benevolent con- 
notation. All that is necessary is to deny 
that the country is a belligerent, and then 
apparently war becomes peace. It may be 
unfortunate that the international legal 
order is not exactly a moral order; but any 
system of social control must deal with the 
materials at hand, and the myriad of factors 
which condition international relations are 
not yet sufficiently understood or controllable 
to construct out of them a moral order in 
which everyone can perceive what is right 
and just and good. Short of agreement uni- 
formly interpreted by practically all states, 
law must be based on facts of human and 
national behavior over the centuries, not on 
postulates and theories inspired by emotion, 
however noble. None of the belligerents, 
for example, accepted the proposed pan- 
American “neutrality” belt of several hun- 
dred miles around the American Continent; 
nor did Secretary Hull’s “fundamental prin- 


4 Nevertheless, the Attorney General invoked 
them in 1940 in his opinion concerning the 
cestroyer-naval bases deal. This Journal, vol. 
34 (1940), p. 690 ff. So did the Department 
of State in the protest to Great Britain, Jan- 
uary 2, 1940, on censorship of the mails. 2 
Bull. Department of State, p.3. See also pan- 
American protest on the Wakamu, 2 Bull., 306. 

5 Hall’s International Law, 5th ed., 1904, p. 
61; this Journal, vol. 35 (1941), » 350. 





ciples of international policy” of July 16, 
1937,° meet unanimous approval.’ 

What Hall meant, moreover, is misappre- 
hended. The laws of war have been codified 
and recodified for several centuries, and na- 
tional manuals for army navy, like the 


‘United States Code of April 24, 1863, adopt 


these rules. If the righteous party were to 
consider himself free from the observance of 
the legal rules of war, there would be an in- 
discriminate destruction of life and property 
which would make peace not even temporary. 
Hence the view that because one side is 
wicked, an “aggressor,’”* the rules of war need 
not be observed by the virtuous seems a 
prescription of sheer anarchy. Yet this, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, is to be a 
contribution to the “greatest unfinished task 
of civilization”—namely, “to create a just and 
peaceful international order.” 

The learned Attorney General then develops 
his thesis that the new theory releases the 
righteous from the obligations of interna- 
tional law as heretofore known and main- 
tains that the League Covenant and the Kel- 
logg Pact and certain private resolutions have 
“swept away the nineteenth-century basis for 
contending that all wars are alike and all 
warriors entitled to like treatment.” 

He begins by asserting that “the doctrine” 
of international law in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was based on a distinc- 
tion between “just and unjust wars,” and on 
that assumption he apparently brushes aside 
the international law of those and later cen- 
turies. But the Attorney General, it is sub- 
mitted, misapprehends the doctrine of the 
“just war,” which has a large literature and 
was recently discussed in its historical de- 
velopment by my colleague, Dr. Joachim von 
Elbe. The conception was a Middle Age ab- 
straction, used to enable each party to the 
war to serve itself by serving God. In the 
fourteenth century Bartolus pointed out that 
each party would necessarily determine the 
justice of its own cause, and made the time- 
honored distinction between the legal and 
ethical aspects of the problem and between 
war and reprisals. The word “just” acquired 
so many meanings * that it was of no legal 


* Department of State, Publication No. 1079, 

™Portgual pointed out that general maxims, 
however benevolent, do not solve concrete 
problems. It deprecated “that habit of en- 
trusting the solution of grave external prob- 
lems to vague formulae,” and while admitting 
universal concurrence in general aspirations 
for human welfare, intimated that a more 
profound analysis was a condition of practical 
solutions. Press Releases, XVII, No. 416, 
September 18, 1937, p. 229. 

® This is one of the most fatuous terms in 
the new international vocabularly. The con- 
ception is entirely subjective and serves the 
purposes of a “cuss word,” raising the heat but 
shedding no light. Both sides necessarily be- 
come more belligerent and there is no limit to 
the armaments a nation must keep ‘éo enforce 
the “prerogatives” or resist the “penalties” of 
coercer and coerced, respectively. Since there 
is no objective criterion of “aggression,” in 
spite of feeble attempts to define it in certain 
treaties now liquidated, the effort to reach a 
judgment is reasonably sure to divide the na- 
tions and increase the area of conflict and 
war. Moreover, such a judgment will prac- 
tically always be based on self-interest only— 
hence the division of opinion. 

®“The Evolution of the Concept of the Just 
War in International Law,” this Journal, vol. 
33 (1939), p. 665. 

27°A common meaning, originating in Rome 
and still preservec in our distinction between 
“perfect” and “imperfect,” or unlimited and 
limited war, was to regard a war appropri- 
ately commenced as “justum,” i, e., legally 
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use whatever. In the seventeenth century 
Grotius spoke of “just causes” as self-defense, 
the recovery of property, and the punishment 
of the adversary, and of “unjust causes” as 
the desire for “richer” ‘and, for freedom 
from political subjection (which would have 
barred wars of independence), and the wish 
to rule others on the pretext that it is for 
their good." Pufendorf derived from the 
conception of a “just war” the duty of neu- 
trality, and emphasized the danger of a neu- 
tral’s endeavoring to determine the “Justice 
of the war.” Bynkershoek emphasized that 
the very definition of war as a “contest be- 
tween independent persons” asserting their 
rights by force, implied a just cause and 
precluded a neutral from passing on the rela- 
tive degree of justice in the cause of the bel- 
ligerents.” 

That was the common view of the authori- 
tative positivist writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Those of the nine- 
teenth refused equally to deal with a meta- 
physical distinction that can never acquire 
common concurrence, that has always proved 
unworkable, and would certainly have led, if 
applied, to bigger and better wars. Yet the 
Attorney General, after asserting against the 
record that the “doctrine” of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries was based on the 
distinction between just and unjust wars, 
purports to conclude that “from that distinc- 
tion there was logically derved the legal duty 
of members of the international society, 
bound by the ties of solidarity of Christian 
civilization, to discriminate against a state 
engaged in an unjust war—in a war under- 
taken without a cause recognized by inter- 
national law.” This. conclusion is even 
weaker than its unfounded premise. 

With the establishment of the equal rights 
of independent states and the obligations of 
nonbelligerents to observe a precise neutral- 
ity there came to an end the sophistries and 
confusions of earlier times until they were 
revived for punitive purposes at the close of 
the European War in 1919. The results of 
United States participation in that enterprise 
require no emphasis. But in assuming the 
validity of his historical conception of the 
“just war,” the Attorney General professes to 
believe that in certain spasmodic unneutral 
acts committed during the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries he finds evidence for his 
thesis that neutrality permits discrimination, 
or that between neutrality and beliligerency 
there is a third category under which “certain 
acts of partiality are legal, even under the law 
of neutrality.” Perhaps this accounts for his 
concession that the League Covenant did not 
“abolish neutrality.” It enables the Attorney 
General to conclude, however, either (a) that 
as a neutral a virtuous state may discriminate 
against a belligerent whose war the neutral 
considers unjust, or, to use the modern lingo, 
is an “aggressor,” or (b) that as a “nonbel- 
ligerent” it is not bound by the obligations of 
neutrality which imply certain rules of law, 
including impartiality and abstention. If 
for purely political reasons states on occasion 
have departed from those obligations, this is 
not evidence of abolition of neutrality or of 
a changing law any more than is the fact that 
by good fortune they escaped paying the price 
of their unneutral acts by being attacked as 


correct. Some, like Ayala, speaking of the 
justice of a cause, considered this a matter 
of politics and equity, not of law or as having 
any bearing on the conduct of war. Von 
Elbe, loc. cit., p.676. Gentilis considered that 
both belligerents might have a “just cause.” 

41De Jure Belli ac Pacis, book II, ch. xxii, 
secs. viii-xii. 

2% The Pope is reported (New York Times, 
September 17, 1941, p. 1) to have declined to 
pass judgment on which side in the present 
war was “just,” and to have denied that one 
could speak of any side as fighting a “just 
war.” 


belligerents. They simply “got away with” a 
violation of law. By the Neutrality Act of 
1932 the Congress undertook politically to 
stand by an American Republic in a war with 
a non-American state and thus committed 
itself not to be neutral. It has that privilege 
and assumes the necessary consequences of 
belligerency. 

The Attorney General, in speaking of the 
League of Nations as. creating the new law of 
discrimination, says that 1¢ laid upon its 
members the “obligation to adopt against the 
responsible state what was theretofore re- 
garded as unneutral conduct contrary to in- 
ternational law.” He thus correctly admits 
that discriminatory treatment by a neutral 
is unneutral and contrary to ‘nternational 
law. But the League obligation covld come 
into force on certain conditions only, one of 
which was the necessity for unanimity. Such 
uaanimity has never been achieved, even in 
the Italo-Ethiopian case which helped to 
break down the whole system and also the 
balance of power in Europe. In apparent 
laudation of the discriminatory measures then 
adopted, vhich had such disastrous effects, 
the Attorney General speaks of the “identical 
aititude” of Great Britain in the course of 
hostilities between Finland and Soviet Russia 
in 1940. “The British Government supplied 
Finland with arms and ammunition; it au- 
thorized the setting up in Greai Britain of 
recruiting bureaus for the Finnish Army; and 
it adopted other measures clearly prohibited 
by the Hague conventions.” And presumably 
Britain is now the victim cf its beneficence, 
since the shoe has been on the other foot 
since June 22, 1941. That is one of the diffi- 
culties with the theory of sancilons against 
aggressors—the “aggressor” may join your 
side or the victim the opposition—anud make 
you lock foolish. 

While the Attorney General admits that 
the covenant of the league cannot be cited 
as a source of law for the United States, he 
nevertheless thinks it dates the new era, 
“the changed position of both war and neu- 
trality in the world’s thought.” He does not 
say the world’s law; had he said “in the 
imagination of romantic dreamers” he would 
have been more nearly correct. He fails to 
note the demise of the League; but he ties 
the United States into the discredited sys- 
tem of sanctions against aggressors by tri- 
umphantly producing the Kellogg Pact, 
which in his view committed the United 
States to the coercive obligations of the 
League of Nations. He fails, however, to 
mention the reservations and conditions 
which the signatory powers annexed to their 
supposed “renunciation of war,” chief among 
which was the declaration that wars of self- 
defense were excepted from the renunciation, 
and each nation was to be the exclusive and 
unreviewable judge of the question whether 
its war was one of self-defense. Since all 
belligerents uniformly so allege, the Kellogg 
Pact has no legal force whatever, and only 
by distorting its meaning can propagandists 
get the slightest satisfaction from it. The 
Argentine Anti-War Pact,“ which “con- 
demned” without outlawing, wars of un- 
defined “aggression” among the signatories, 
maintains the traditional obligations of neu- 
trality, a fact not mentioned by the At- 
torney General. 


#8 This Journal, supplement, vol. 28 (19384), 
p. 79. 

“If nations nevertheless undertake war or 
“aggression” the contracting parties “will 
adopt in their character as neutrals a com- 
mon and solitary attitude” and the means 
“authorized by international law.” In no 
case will they “resort to intervention,” sub- 
ject to the “attitude” incumbent on them 
under the League Covenant (art. III). The 
Habana Convention of 1928, not mentioned 
by the Attorney General, was a comprehensive 
code of neutrality. 
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But the legal obligation to commit war- 
like acts against an alleged “violator” of the 
Kellogg Pact, the “aggressor,” is derived from 
what is called the Budapest Articles of In- 
terpretation adopted in 1934 by the Interna- 
tional Law Association. Senator DANAHER, 
of Connecticut, on February 24, 1941, made 
a masterly analysis of these so-called Articles 
of Interpretation, and showed that a small 
group of League advocates, anxious to bring 
the United States into Europe as an enforcer 
of the League Covenant, simply passed a 
series of resolutions expressing their own 
policy of what ought to be done by a nation 
desirous of enforcing the supposed obliga- 
tions of the Kellogg Pact; but international 
law is not made in that way. So far as 
known, not a single nation has ever adopted 
these private resolutions or Articles of In- 
terpretation * and they have not the slight- 
est weight except as the personal recom- 
mendations of a small private body.” 

Moreover, the action recommended is in 
direct contradiction with the Report of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which distinctly maintained that no cbliga- 
tions of any kind to enforce the pact were 
contracted by or incumbent on the United 
States.* No mention of this report is made 
by the Attorney “teneral. 

The Attorney General, as a good lawyer, 
realizes that the assertion by a neutral that 
nation A is an “aggressor” does not neces- 
sarily make it true. He admits that such a 
matter must be “appropriately determined 
* * * by a method which the aggressor 
has agreed to accept.” Article 16 of the 
League Covenant sought to meet this diffi- 
culty by providing for a unanimous judgment 
reached in a conclave of the member nations. 
That was some assurance, at least, that uni- 
lateral prejudice and other extraneous rea- 
sons would not condemn a nation to 
purgatory, but the Attorney General, over- 
looking the normal requirements of due 
process of law, concludes that “there are 
compelling reasons why we must not await a 
judicial or other formal determination of 
aggression today.” The “rough justice” of 
the frontier enables the United States to de- 
termine for itself in “flagrant cases of aggres- 
sion” who is the aggressor, and thereby “we 


15 CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, daily ed., p. 1345 ff. 
See also the careful analysis by Prof. Herbert 
Wright (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, March 6, 
1941, vol. 87, No. 44, pp. Al114~—A1117). 

* This Journal, vol. 35 (1941), p. 355, note. 
The Attorney General says they were “not 
disapproved by the United States.” 

The draft of the Research in Inter- 
national Law, entitled “Rights and Duties of 
States in Case of Aggression,” also invoked 
by the Attorney General, is frankly conceded 
not to be international law and is proposed 
de lege ferenda only. No mention is made 
of the more important and voluminous legal 
code on Neutrality in Naval and Aerial War, 
promulgated at the same time under the same 
auspices. 

18 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, LXX (January 15, 
1929), p. 1730. Says the report: “* * * 
the treaty does not provide sanctions, express 
or implied.” Should it be violated, “there is 
no obligation or commitment, express or im- 
plied * * * to engage in punitive or co- 
ercive measures” against the violator. 
“s * * the treaty does not, either ex- 
pressly or impliedly, contemplate the use of 
force or coercive measures for its enforce- 
ment. * * * It is a voluntary pledge 
upon the part of each nation that it will 
not have recourse to war except in self- 
defense,” and each nation “is the sole judge 
of what constitutes the right of self-defence 
and the necessity and extent of the same.” 
The report adds: “This treaty in no respect 
changes or qualifies our present position or 
relation to any pact or treaty existing bee 
tween other nations or governments.” 
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may not stymie international law and allow 
these great treaties to become dead letters.” 
Thus, by resorting to war in violation of the 
Kellogg Pact—as determined by the Attor- 
ney General—certain nations “violated a 
right and affected the interests of the United 
States. The very basis of these treaties was 
the assumption that, in this age of interde- 
pendence, its signatories had a direct interest 
in the maintenance of peace and that war 
had ceased to be a matter of exclusive inter- 
est for the belligerents directly affected.” 
Thus, presumably, intervention becomes 
obligatory. This is one of the strangest legal 
conclusions yet; it flatly contradicts the 
avowal of the United States Senate and im- 
plies perpetual war for the United States, 
since most of the time some country some- 
where is sure to be at war. 

The Attorney General, therefore, concludes 
that the place of war and neutrality have 
now been “fundamentally” changed, and that 
the obligations of neutrality no longer rest 
on the United States. Discriminatory treat- 
ment of belligerents is the new order. Be- 
sides, the status of nonbelligerency is now 
said to justify a departure from the cbligaticn 
of neutrality. Hence that also presumably is 
the new law. Yet the legal fact seems to be 
that nonbelligerency is a name used as a 
modern excuse for violating the laws of neu- 
trality and as a hope that warlike acts can be 
committed while escaping the consequences 
of belligerency. 

By the marshalling of so much evidence, 
not a scintilla of which has any claim to being 
international law, the Attorney General has 
demonstrated the lack of any actual basis for 
his proposals for departure from the law, pro- 
posals now advanced as the foundations for 
the maintenance of peace. Had the Attorney 
General really desired to adhere more closely 
to what others consider positive law, he could 
have advised his Government that a nation 
may go to war at any time for any reason it 
sees fit, taking the necessary consequences of 
So portentous a step, but that a neutral can- 
not claim the right to commit acts of bellig- 
erency, either under the head of sanctions, 
helping the victims of aggression, or its own 
superior virtues; that the acts already com- 
mitted by the United States are acts of war 
and cannot be legally explained or excused as 
“measures short of war”; that the United 
States is already in a state of limited war and 
may at any time become a shooting bellig- 
erent. These are political acts which an in- 
dependent and sovereign country is free to 
take; and this can be done more forthrigntly 
by. not invoking woe jargon of collective 
security 
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Mr. SCHWaRTZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the educa- 
tional program adopted by the Regular 

o 


Veterans’ Association at its recent fifth 
national convention. 

There being no objection, the program 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OBJECTIVES OF THE REGULAR VETERANS’ ASSOCIA- 
ATION—R. V. A.'s EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM, AS 
ADOPTED BY Its FirrH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


1. A highly trained and well-equipped 
army, capable of defending the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

2. A two-Ocean navy, capable of meeting 
and destroying any possible combination of 
enemy naval forces. 


PENSION PROGRAM 


3. Adequate pensions for our service-dis- 
abied regulars. Elimination of all existing 
discriminations between rates paid to war 
veterans and veterans of the peacetime estab- 
lishment. 

4. Adequate pensions for dependents cf 
deceased disabled regular officers and enlisted 
men. 

5. Adequate pensions for dependents of de- 
ceased retired regular officers and enlisted 
men. 

6. A minimum monthly pension of $50 for 
all regular veterans with arrested tubercu- 
losis. 

VOTING PRIVILEGES 


7. Repeal, modificaticn, or amendment of 
all existing State laws that prevent citizens 
of such States who are serving in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard from 
voting. 

HOSPITALIZATION 


8. Privileges of hospitalization at all United 
States veterans’ facilities for former Regulars 
of the military, naval, and Coast Guard serv- 
ices. Amendment of all existing laws to per- 
mit any person having an honorable dis- 
charge from any of the Regular services to be 
eligible for edmission to the various Veterans’ 
Administration homes. 

9. Legislation extending the date of expira- 
tion of enlistments of military, naval, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard personnel under 
treatment in hospitals. 

10. Reduction in hospital rates for depend- 
ents of Coast Guard personnel to $1 per day. 

11. Uniform charges throughout the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard for 
hospitalization of dependents of all officers 
and enlisted men. 

12. An increase of $10 per month in 
amounts now being paid to hospitalized 
Regulars. 

13. Retired Army men to be entiticd to 
hospitalization. 


AMERICANISM 


14. Adoption of a uniform salute to the fleg 
for civilians and soldiers alike. 

15. Denial of public office and voting priv- 
ileges to all who advocate change in, or over- 
throw of, our form of government by use of 
force or internal disturbance. 

16. Immediate deportation of all aliens 
who, by speech or act, advocate or encourage 
anti-American doctrines, internal disturb- 
ance, or change in American laws or insti- 
tutions, or who, in any way, attempt to inter- 
fere with American economic or political af- 
fairs. 


UNITED STATES SOLDIEZS’ AND NAVAL HOMES 


17. Continuance of the United States Sol- 
diers’ Home in its present location. 

18. Equalization of charges to all veterans 
residing in the United States Soldiers’ Home 
and the United States Naval Home. 

19. A voice in the management of the 
United States Soldiers’ Home for enlisted men 
of the Army, who own and support it, and 
preference for employment thereat for vet- 
erans of the Regular Army. 

20. Elimination of all regulations prevent- 
ing members of the United States Soldiers’ 
Home and of the United States Naval Home 
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from receiving their full pensions while re- 
siding in either home. 


THE MILITARY FORCES 


21. Complete overhaul and modernization 
of the entire pay, pension, and retirement 
systems of the regular services. 

22. Immediate increases in pay and allow- 
ances of commissioned officers, warrant of- 
ficers, and enlisted men to meet the rising 
cost of living. 

+ 23. Additional compensation for officers, 
warrant officers, and enlisted men in. foreign 
service. 

24. Lieutenant general rank for the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

25. Brigadier general rank for the Army 
Chief of Chaplains. 

26. First pay grade and allowances for first 
sergeants of the Army and Marine Corps. 

27. Permanent warrants for noncommis- 
sioned Cfficers of the Army, with promotions 
based on merit, as evidenced by tests, records, 
and examinations. 

28. Full credit for all service in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Ccast Guard for 
retirement and longevity purposes. 

29. Credit for purposes of longevity pay 
for service in the National Guard, Regular 
Army Reserve, Fleet Reserve, Marine Corps 
Reserve, and the Coast Guard Reserve. 

30. Uniform allowances for enlisted men 
of the first three grades throughout the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard. 

31. Twenty-five-year retirement for all en- 
listed personnel of the armed services. 

32. Three-quarters retirement pay with 
certain minimums for career enlisted men 
cf the regular services. 

33. Retention of the reenlistment allow- 
ance until it can be replaced by satisfactory 
pay schedules. 

34. Increase in the quarters and rental 
allowances of all retired personnel to $30 
per month. 

35. Legislation authorizing the purchase 
of National Service life insurance by Mili- 
tary, Naval, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
personnel at any time during active service. 

36. Good concuct medals for all honor- 
ably discharged enlisted men. 

37. Opposition to any law that would per- 
mit States or local political subdivisions 
thereof to apply sales tax to sales made in 
Army post exchanges or similar stcres on 
military. and naval reservations, ships or 
stations. 

38. Removal of all legislative restrictions 
on Army post exchanges. 

39. Elimination of temporary enlistments 
in the United States Coast Guard. 

40. Authorization to transportaticn com- 
panies to reduce rail and bus fares to 1 
cent per mile for all officers and enlisted men, 
while on furlough or while tzaveling at their 
own expense. 

41. That Army, Navy, and Coast Guard vet- 
erans who served abroad in time of war or 
in peacet:‘me expeditions or campaigns or in 
any army of occupation be entitled to cam- 
paign medals. 

42. Educational instituticns for the Army 
end Navy, whereby correspondence, educa- 
tional and vocational courses may be made 
available for personnel of the Army and 
Navy, similar to those available to personnel 
of the Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and the 
United St: tes Army Air Coips. 

43. Pay and allowances of their wartime 
rank, upon retirement, of warrant officers 
and enlisted men, w..o served during the 
World War. 

44. Retirement pay for temporary commis- 
sioned Wor!d War officers of the Coast Guard 
and Navy, similar to that provided for such 
officers who served in the United States 
Army. 

CIVIL SERVICE 


45. Continued preference for all honorably 
discharged veterans of the Rec ular Establish- 
ment under all rules and regulations promul- 
gated by the United States Civil Service Come 
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mission, and legislation requiring this Com- 

mission to publish all eligible lists and to 

make appointments from the list in order 

of merit with no eligible being passed over 

without legal and adequate reasons therefor. 
RELIEF EMPLOYMENT 


46. Preference for all honorably discharged 
regulars for admission to C. C. C. camps and 
on relief projects. 





Ferdinand August Friedrich 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Saturday, November 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27) , 1941 





RESOLUTION OF THE STAFF OF THE 
PATERSON (N. J.) MORNING CALL; HON. 
W. WARREN BARBOUR, OF NEW JERSEY, 
AND OTHERS 


( 


Mr, BARBOUR. Mr. President, in 
recognition of Mr. Ferdinand August 
Friedrich’s 50 years of loyal and devoted 
service to the Morning Call, of Paterson, 
N. J., I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorRD a resolution by the staff of 
the Morning Call, myself, and many oth- 
ers memorializing Mr. Friedrich’s great 
contribution to the State of New Jersey, 
the city of Paterson, and one of New Jer- 
sey’s oldest and most respected news- 
papers. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION BY THE STAFF OF THE MORNING 
CALL, OF PATERSON, N. J., SENATOR W. WARREN 
BARBOUR, AND OTHERS 


Whereas Ferdinand August Friedrich, man- 
aging editor of the Paterson Morning Call, 
of Paterson, Passaic County, N. J., has been 
in the newspaper-writing field for a period of 
50 years, and the anniversary of his services 
falls on Thursday, October 30, 1941; and 

Whereas Mr. Friedrich has been identified 
with the Paterson Morning Call during a 
span of half a century continuously, having 
served as a printer, proofreader, general re- 
porter, political editor, sports editor, tele- 
graph editor, city editor, and since 1893 to 
date as managing editor of the same metro- 
politan daily publication, widely known as 
Paterson’s principal paper; and 

Whereas Mr. Friedrich has displayed a loyal 
devotion to the practical idealism of the 
American press, having dramatized a virile 
spirit of journalistic revitalization, propound- 
ing dynamic crusades through his forceful 
and masterly editorials, thus greatly con- 
tributing to the glorification of Paterson 
Morning Call as a publication of national 
prestige: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we extend to Mr. Ferdinand 
August Friedrich our felicitations in round- 
ing the golden jubilee of his career as a 
newspaperman; and that each of us convey 
to him our best wishes for extended success 
and happiness, and also extend congratula- 
tions to Mr. Robert Williams, the publisher of 
Paterson Morning Call, for having the honor 
of engaging the services of Mr. Friedrich in 
such a glorious epic of public duty. 


Modification of Neutrality Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, November 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER F. 
GEORGE, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to print in the Rrc- 
orD a very able and persuasive address 
ou the joint resolution now pending in 
the Senate, delivered by the senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] over the 
radio on Sunday, November 2, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the field of foreign relations three fun- 
damental concepts are accepted in American 
life. Geography played an important, if not 
a controlling part, in the development of each 
of these concepts. 

Separated by the broad oceans from s0 
much of the civilized world, we adopted the 
principle of neutrality. It is unnecessary 
to indicate points of agreement or disagree- 
ment with the general doctrine of neutrality 
as it has elsewhere been understood. In the 
New World we established our freedom and 
we wish to remain free of entanglements, es- 
pecially European entanglements. In the 
early days of our history as a nation Thomas 
Jefferson injected into the concept of neu- 
trality the notion of impartiality. Mr. Jef- 
ferson insisted that if two foreign states 
wished to destroy each other in war no reason 
would appear why we should become a party 
to the struggle. 

Also, our geographic position made the 
freedom of the seas vitally necessary to our 
future commercial growth and expansion. 
Again it is unnecessary to point out the par- 
ticuiar characteristics to be found in the 
American concept of freedom of the seas. 
Always, however, the assertion of the right 
to sail the seas as a peaceful, neutral nation 
carries with it the assumption of more or 
less clearly defined obligations under inter- 
national law. It has been said, and it is 
for, all practical purposes true, that freedom 
of the seas means nothing more than that 
the seas are dominated by law. Through 
the centuries certain rules of conduct have 
grown up which have been applied by civil- 
ized states on the high seas. 

The broad general scope and purposes of 
the Monroe Doctrine are weil understood 
by the American people. In the formula- 
tion and enunciation of this doctrine our 
geographic position again played its impor- 
tant part. 

With respect to the doctrine of neutrality, 
it is easy to understand how as a young 
nation we developed the concept, basing it 
somewhat upon the idea or notion of im- 
partiality. At bottom, a free people deriving 
their political institutions and philosophies 
from their deep spiritual concept of the free- 
dom of man as an individual, a responsible 
moral being, could not and has not escaped 
the duty to seek the right cause and to sup- 
port it in sympathy in every conflict between 
two nations at war. In war it is not always 
easy to identify justice and right with one 
belligerent as against the other. As a gen- 
erai policy it is, therefore, profoundly wise 
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to follow the general concept of neutrality 
as developed by Jefferson. However, since the 
whole concept is closely related, and is, in 
fact, based upon morals, it is impossible for 
a free people to stand indifferently between 
right and wrong. It has been said, and it 
has been truthfully said, many times and by 
many people that the United States is not 
impartial in the conflict which began in 
Europe in September 1939. The people of the 
United States are unneutrai in fact and sym- 
“pathy and the Government of the people has 
likewise been unneutral in many of the acts 
of its Executive and in many of its legisla- 
tive declarations. 

The Lend-Lease Act did not carry the coun- 
try into war, as its opponents so freely 
predicted. It was not in fact an act of war. 
It constituted intervention which Germany 
might have accepted as an act of hostility. 
However, the Lend-Lease Act threw out the 
whole concept of neutrality, although the 
idea of impartiality had at no time pervaded 
the American mind and heart. 

In giving all material aid to England, or 
any other country whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the safety and security 
of the United States, it certainly cannot be 
contended that we occupy the position of a 
neutral. Under the Lend-Lease Act we have 
given material aid and assistance to Eng- 
land; we have thrown open our ports and our 
Government shipyards to the crippled ves- 
sels of England; we have transferred arms, 
implements, and munitions of war to Eng- 
land, and to other countries. The declared 
purpose was to strengthen the defenses of cur 
own country; to keep the oceans in friendly 
hands; to keep war away from our own 
shores, in the meantime enabling us to build 
for ourselves an impregnable defense on 
every front. 

In the light of the foregoing let us examine 
the exact scope and effect of the resolution 
now under consideration in the Senate. 

The Neutrality Act, so-called, of 1939 pro- 
vides that whenever the President or Con- 
gress, by concurrent resolution. shall find 
that there exists a state of war between 
foreign states, and that it is necessary to pro- 
mote the security or preserve the peace of 
the United States or to protect the lives of 
citizens of the United States, the President 
shall issue a proclamation. Section 2 of the 
act, which it is proposed to repeal, provides 
that after such proclamation has been issued 
it shall be unlawful for any American vessel 
to carry passengers, articles, or materials to 
any state named in the proclamation. Sec- 
tion 3, which it is also proposed to repeal, 
provides that after such proclamation and 
when the President finds that the protection 
of citizens of the United States so requires, 
he shall define combat areas and thereafter it 
shall be unlawful for any citizen of the 
United States or any American vessel to pro- 
ceed into or through any such combat area 
so defined. 

Section 6, which it is also proposed to re- 
peal, provides that after the proclamation of 
the President and while it is in effect, it shall 
be unlawful for any American vessel engaged 
in commerce with any foreign state to be 
armed, except with small arms necessary for 
the preservation of proper discipline aboard 
the vessel, 

We intended to prevent the United States 
from becoming involved in a war between two 
other states in which it had no interest by 
reason of any incident resulting from the 
transportation of passengers or materials on 
American vessels or through combat zones. 
Also, it was deemed unwise to permit Ameri- 
can merchantmen toarm. It was well under- 
stood that an armed merchantman is, under 
international law in many circumstances, re- 
garded as a warship. From this generaily 
understood principle certain consequences 
naturally flow. It was also believed that the 
arming of an American merchant ship would 
afford in fact little or no protection to the 
ship against hostile attack. 
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Carefully considered, the so-called Neu- 
trality Act places a voluntary and temporary 
limitation upon the right of our merchant 
ships under the rules of international law as 
we have generally understood them. The act 
did not surrender and it was not intended 
to surrender the freedom of the seas or to 
establish for our citizens an unalterable 
course of conduct. The Congress knew that 
Europe was torn with war. It had before it 
the picture of a former European war. Our 
ccuntry had been unable to escape the power 
and pull of the undertow. We were finally 
forced to fight to maintain principles for 
which our fathers had fought, and principles 
vital to the life and progress of our Nation. 


Though we had fought through World War 
No. 1 successfully, we had suffered terrific 
cost in life, happiness, and general welfare. 
There is no recovery from the cost of war. 
Victory does not restore. The demand of war 
is destruction. In framing the act, Congress 
concluded that commerce with nations at war 
was unquestionably one of the causes that 
led the United States into the war. We de~ 
termined that we should not assume the risk 
involved in maintaining civilian commerce. 
To state the matter simply, we were willing to 
sacrifice the commerce of our citizens during 
the period cf a war abroad in our determined 
efforts to avoid war. The act was well in- 
tended; it does not deal realistically with the 
events of 1941. 


Let me point out, however, that we are not 
concerned with commerce, with the ordinary 
peaceful commerce of our citizens, with any 
of the belligerent nations. We are face to 
face with the defense of our country. That 
was written in the Lease-Lend Act. That is 
spelled out in plain words in the last 5 years 
of European history. Arms, munitions, and 
implements of war, including, of course, the 
necessities of life, must reach those nations 
still able to stand and able to fight against 
the ruthless Axis aggressors. To this end the 
Seas shall be free. But for the future as a 
nation the freedom of the seas must be pre- 
served. The freedom of the seas was chal- 
lenged in 1917. Prior to 1917 we had grounds 
of complaint against England for her unlaw- 
ful interference, as we deciared, with our 
commerce on the high seas. Early in 1917 tiie 
German Government announced its policy of 
unrestricted submarine warfare. President 
Wilson called for the arming of merchant 
ships. The failure of Congress to promptly 
grant him the power supplied the necessar 
evidence of disunity in America to Germany 
and we were brought nearer to the war 

Again, and for the second time in the life 





of this generation, the right of our ships to 
sail the seas under what we have insisted is 
the rule applicable to civilized states, is chal- 
lenged. The issue is presented in the recent 
ruthless sinking of the Lehigh, an American 
ship, under American registry, sailing in bal- 
last along the coast of Africa miles from the 
combat area. Shall we accept the challenge 
or abandon the doctrine of the freedom of 
the seas? 

The arming of merchant ships may afford 
little protection. Some submarine attacks 
may be warded off. Some hostile planes 
may be forced to fly higher in the sky, and 
some reassurance, however slight, may be 


given to our sailors. At any rate, unarmed 
as well as armed ships have been sunk by 
German submarines at many places in the 
Atlantic. The arming of our merchantmen 
cannot be said to invite attack. The refusal 
of the Congress to promptly grant the Presi- 
dent the power requested may again evidence 
a spirit of disunity in America, a disunity 
extending to the coordinate branches of the 


Government itself, and may bring us nearer 
to war. 

Why should the shell of a domestic act 
meant to diminish the cause of involvement 
in foreign war be retained now when by 
Executive action and congressional approval 
the United States stands definitely unneutral 
in the present conflict? Also, we erroneously 
assumed that we could safely predetermine a 
proper course of action for the United States 
before the events arose which called for ac- 
tion. Also, the act as it stands places the 
shaping of our important foreign policies in 
the hands or control of foreign powers, at 
the moment unfriendly foreign countries. 
Japan, by an open declaration of war against 
China and the Dutch East Indies, would com- 
pel the President in the faithful observance 
of the so-called Neutrality Act to bring with- 
in new combat areas most important sources 
of vital military supplies, essential to the 
proper and adequate defense of the United 
States. Where would we go for tin, rubber, 
chromium, and for many other vital and 
strategic materials upon which our whole 
national-defense program depends? In this 
trying hour and also in all of the days that 
lie ahead we should not by any domestic pol- 
icy tie the hands of the Chief Executive in 
determining and in executing policies essen- 
tial to the defense and welfare of our people. 
Again it may be asserted with some truth 
that aggressor nations may rely on any re- 
striction placed upon our complete freedom 
of action, a restriction placed by the Con- 
gress before the events arise which call for 
action. 

The arming of our ships and the sending 
of our ships into belligerent zones are not 
such acts as will necessarily take us into 
war. Great world conflicts are no longer 
caused by mere incidents. The people have 
learned how to determine values. Our peo- 
ple have patiently withstood deliberate and 
wanton attacks by Japan within the last 4 
years. Cutrageous incidents, such as we have 
suffered within recent days, may arouse, but 
no single incident alone is likely to drive our 
people into war. It is true that we must 
trust the Chief Executive. That is no new 
doctrine or practice with the American 
people. As long ago as 1799, before John 
Marshall became Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we learned 
that the President is the sole organ of the 
Nation in its external relations and its sole 
representative with foreign nations. After 
Marshall became the Chief Justice and 
through all of the decisions of the Court 
over which he presided is found no repudia- 
tion of this doctrine. The repeal of the 
pertinent sections of the Neutrality Act may 
be followed by a course of action which will 
invite war. Many of us have strongly stocd 
against involvement in the war. Many of us 
still devoutly hope and pray that we may be 
spared the horrors of that war. Yet we can- 
not shape our foreign policies, policies upon 
which the life of the Nation at this time and 
through all of the long future must depend, 
under the shadow of war or threat of war. 
That is not the American way 

I have not sought to recite the undeniable 
facts which clearly and unmistakably estab- 
lish the purpose and intent of the Axis group 
to include all self-governing countries, all 
free peoples, including countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, in its present ruthless ag- 
gressions. Rather I have assumed that the 
evidence is in; that America has made up 
its collective mind and is ready to say with 
President Roosevelt in the concluding words 
of his third inaugural address: “As Americans 
we go forward in the service of Our country 
by the will of God.” 
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Tolerance 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, November 3 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS OF HON. 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, OF RHODE 
ISLAND 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REecorp extracts from an able address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] at a meeting 
of the Rhode Island Zionists Region, held 
at the Crown Hotel, Providence, on Sun- 
day, November 2, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This meeting would be impossible in Ger- 
many or any of the countries conquered by 
Hitler. It would be impossible here if we 
were under German domination. This meet- 
ing is a proof of the liberalism of America. 
It is particularly significant that it be held 
here in Providence, the birthplace of religious 
and political freedom and the cradle of lib- 
eralism. 

Our Rhode Island is proud of the honor of 
giving proof to the world that this was the 
first place such liberalism was made possible 
in practice. But if Hitler succeeds in his 
vaulting ambition to conquer the world, and 
impress the doctrines of nazi-ism upon it, 
this may also be the last abiding place of 
liberalism. We do not believe that any such 
a thing is possible. We do believe that the 
principles of freedom and liberalism on which 
we have been nurtured are essential to the 
progress of the human race and so must and 
will be preserved. 

Even if one did not know the tenets of Wil- 
liams’ doctrine, one could guess at them from 
the early history of Rhode Island. Here many 
a champion of individuality and democracy 
found a peaceful home; here women of radi- 
cal views and outspoken ways early found 
asylum; here such persecuted sects as the 
Quakers received a haven from bigotry. Not 
least of all, to Newport came the first Jewish 
congregation and there it prospered among 
very different people. So in this, as in many 
other advancements in America’s history, 
Rhode Island has the leading place. 

It is essential, therefore, that we guard 
against a break-down in the application of 
these principles, because if we Once begin to 
show intolerance toward any group of our 
citizens because of race or religion, or on any 
other ground, we break down the principle 
itself and will find exception after exception 
added until we have the soul-killing intol- 
erance of Nazi Germany. Nowhere in the 
early colonies was this principle of liberalism 
sO well expressed as it was here in Rhcde Is- 
land by Rcger Williams. Here, as in the 
neighboring settlements, tolerance and free- 
dom become not only a stern principle but 
an actual fact. Rhode Island points with 
pride to its sure foundation on this funda- 
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mental principle before then only recognized 
in thought and not carried out in act, but 
since then become the basic principle on 
which all government in these United States 
and much elsewhere in the world has been 
established and is being carried on. 

America was founded by those who be- 
lieved in the unalienable rights of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. We exer- 
cise no restrictions over other nations and 
we shall not permit others to restrict us. Our 
fundamentals of life are not materialistic 
although we are a practical people. Tyranny 
of one nation over others is not in our na- 
tional program. Our fundamentals built by 
God-fearing, liberty-loving, free people, are 
for the establishment of a world in which 
altruistic peoples can live by tolerance and 
not by-tyranny. May we enjoy the blessings 
of a great providence, act freely in our com- 
munion with men and nations, covet no ter- 
ritory, work in accord and harmony with all 
nations, and maintain the dignity of a free 
life and security for our homes and people. 
That should be our purpose and our prayer. 


a  — 


San Jose Plan 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 3, 1941 





Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we are all familiar with the 
increasing difficulties which confront the 
small businessman and the small manu- 
facturer because of the defense program. 
The allocation of priorities has resulted 
in serious damage to long-established 
private industries with a resultant un- 
employment problem that cannot be 
overlooked. 

The Government has been extremely 
slow in taking advantage of the enor- 
mous capacity for defense production 
that’ exists in the smaller industries 
throughout the entire country. Some 
communities are benefiting, however, as 
the direct result of careful and far- 
sighted planning by progressive manu- 
facturing groups. 

Many of us have heard with interest 
of the York plan and the benefits which 
have accrued to this up-and-coming 
community as well as to the country’s 
preparedness program. I wish to call 
your attention to the Sen Jose plan and 
the success that has been achieved by 
a group of small industrial plant oper- 
ators in my district in California. In- 
formation on their accomplishments is 
contained in an article that appeared in 
the October 11 issue of Business Week, 
which I shall include with my remarks. 

I am firmly convinced that many 
other communities in the United States 
can render valuable assistance in speed- 
ing our preparedness program if they 
are given the opportunity to help. 
Knowing that information on this sub- 


ject will be appreciated by many of my 
colleagues, I take pleasure in presenting 
the following article: 


San JosE PLAN—BUSINESS WEEK, OcToBER 11, 
1941 


This week the San Jose Manufacturers 
Association in San Jose, Calif., was ready to 
cut a $2,000,000 melon and split up among 
its 35 members, all of them small industrial 
plant operators, an Army order for the manu- 
facture and assembly of carriages for 105- 
millimeter howitzers. 

The production pool which the San Jose 
manufacturers have set up differs from the 
York plan and the so-called mother-hen 
plan in that the contract is assigned not to 
an individual but to the entire group acting 
@s & cooperative association. Under the 
York plan, in all its various manifestations, 
cooperating manufacturers select one of 
their number to act as the prime contractor. 
Under the mother-hen plan, one large manu- 
facturer acts consistenly as the prime con- 
tractor and distributes pieces of the award 
to subcontractors in his group. Heretofore, 
the military, preferring centralized responsi- 
bility, has been reluctant to deal with prime 
contractors on a group basis as is now being 
done in San Jose. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


Significantly, the San Jose venture is to be 
widely publicized as a model method by 
Bank of America. Opening gun in the bank’s 
effort to encourage formation of similar 
groups throughout California was the elab- 
orate and skillfully promoted State-wide Con- 
ference to Organize California Industrial 
Plants for Defense Production. This confer- 
ence was held under the auspices of A. P. Gi- 
annini, chairman of the bank, in Sacramento 
last Monday under chairmanship of Governor 
Olson and with Sidney Hillman in at- 
tendance. 

Via radio the conference was heard by 
groups of plant operators assembled in key 
branches of the Bank of America in some 307 
California communities. The San Jose plan 
was presented as a model method “by which 
defense contracts and subcontracts may be 
fanned out to industrial plants of all sizes.” 

Following the broadcast, the bank’s guests 
in each branch were encouraged to get down 
to business in a shirt-sleeve session to organ- 
ize prime-contractor associations or compa- 
nies. Previously, branch managers had been 
schooled in the important opportunities af- 
forded under the new Contract Distribution 
Division of Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the methods by which local plants 
could take advantage of them. 


SAN JOSE’S SET-UP 


In particular, the branch managers were 
familiarized with details of the San Jose 
set-up. As described by its president, Harri- 
son B. Judd, in the broadcast from Sacra- 
mento, the San Jose Association will (1) ob- 
tain contracts from the Government, (2) 
survey facilities of association members, (3) 
obtain formal assents from subcontractor 
members, (4) allocate raw materials, (5) in- 
spect the work as it progresses, (6) assemble 
the final product, (7) handle auditing sub- 
ject to Government supervision, (8) collect 
and distribute all funds. 

The group is incorporated without capital 
but with an authorization of 100,000 shares 
which will be distributed “without financial 
consideration” to participating firms in pro- 
portion to the amount of work they do on 
contracts. For instance, if a subcontractor 
takes on a $10,000 job, he’ll be assigned 100 
shares. 

MUST PARTICIPATE 


For a subcontractor to retain stock he 
must continue to participate in any subse- 
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quent contracts the association gets. If he 
doesn’t, he turns in his stock to the Treas- 
ury, retaining an interest in a working capi- 
tal revolving fund built up from part of the 
profits earned during the period of his active 
membership. 

The association’s first contract from the 
Government will be on a cost-plus-10-percent 
basis, with an escalator clause providing pro- 
tection should material and labor costs in- 
crease. 

Here’s how the work will be allotted to sub- 
contractor members: The association surveys 
the plants and decides which machines can 
be used, establishes an hourly rate for their 
use, and specifies a minimum output per ma- 
chine per hour. Those who turn out more 
than the minimum will earn a premium. 
Rates are computed to yield ordinary oper- 
ating costs, depreciation, and a reasonable 
profit. 

WILL WATCH PROGRESS 


Inspection of the work as it progresses will 
be made by the association at each of the 
subcontracting plants. Also, Government in- 
spectors will supervise the final assembling of 
the order. The contracts will provide for a 
maximum profit of 10 percent over costs and 
will stipulate that after the association has 
made 100 of the particular products assigned 
to it, auditors will examine books to discover 
whether excessive profits are being made. 

At the conclusion of the contract, two- 
thirds of any profits earned by the associa- 
tion will be distributed in proportion to the 
amount of work each participant contributed. 
A portion of this particular division of the 
profits will be retained by the association as 
revolving working capital. The remaining 
one-third of the profits will be distributed to 
the association stockholders in proportion to 
the amount of stock assigned to them. 

FINANCING 

In the howitzer contract, Mr. Judd ex- 
plained, the Government will provide an ad- 
vance of $150,000 for special machinery and 
dies and a 30-percent advance on the value 
of the contract for working capital, materials, 
etc. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
FIRST DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert herewith a resolution adopted 
at the district convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, first district of Texas, at 
Clarksville, Tex., on October 19, 1941. It 
is as follows: 

Resolution 1 

Whereas the American Legion, first district 
of Texas, meeting in the city of Clarksville, 
Tex., on this the 19th day of October 1941, 
in accordance with and upholding the prin- 
ciples enunciated in the preamble to the 
constitution of the American Legion; and 

Whereas it is evident that our Nation is 
engaged in a program of defense measures 
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which are for the protection of our homes 
and loved ones; and 
Whereas certain groups within the borders 
of th2se United States are, by strikes and 
other methods, causing unnecessary delay in 
the program of industries engaged in the 
manufacture of any and all kinds of imple- 
ments and other things for national defense: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we condemn delays in in- 
dustries holding contracts for the manufac- 
ture of any and all kinds of implements and 
other things for national defense, and we 
urge those in authority to take such steps or 
enact such measures as may .be necessary to 
guarantee uninterrupted production in these 
industries. Specifically we condemn delays in 
dcfense industry, this being detrimental to 
the Nation, and we urge that such delays be 
stopped without further delay; be it further 
Resolved, That we favor action whereby all 
American citizens, according to their ability, 
shall have equal opportunity to work on de- 
fense projects, and that none be declared in- 
eligible because of his failure to be a mem- 
ber of some organization not essential to 
American citizenship. We urge that jobs in 
any and all industries engaged in fulfilling 
national-defense contracts not be influenced 
in any way by membership or nonmember- 
ship in organizations not essential to citizen- 
ship in our country. 
E. L. MYErs, 
Chairman. 
J. E. ARNETT, 
JNO. T. FELTS, 
Resolutions Committee, 


Willkie’s Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS 
(S. DAK.) ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.: 


the Sioux Falls 
Leader ] 


WILLKIE’S POSITION 


In 1940 Wendell Willkie sought to use the 
Republican Party as a vehicle whereby he 
might become President of the United States. 
He had previously been a Democrat. During 
his campaign he assailed the New Deal ad- 
ministration and made a large part of the 
population believe that he was opposed to its 
objectives and the inefficiency with which it 
operates 

Now Willkie is assuming a different role. 
No longer is he critical. His position today 
has been called that of the blocking backfield 
member of the Roosevelt football team. For 
a long time he has been saying things which 
the President himself feared to say. A week 
ago yesterday in a public statement he said 
the United States soon would be at war. His 
prophecy has not yet come true, but we be- 
lieve it will come true soon. 

So numerous have been the public utter- 
ances of Willkie along these lines that it ap- 
pears there is a direct line of communication 
between him and the White House. Instead 
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of using the prestige of his office to lead the 
American people, Roosevelt, in his politically 
minded way, induces another person to give 
the American people a shock. He is using 
Willkie, his erstwhile opponent. There are 
strong grounds for suspicion that Roosevelt 
is planning a compaign for a fourth term. If 
he were not, his leadership would be asserted. 

Willkie is a practical man. Has Roosevelt 
rewarded him or offered to do so for these 
services? We may yet learn someting about 
that. 

Willkie spoke with sufficient sincerity in 
the campaign to win confidence. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that he is pretty 
much a political novice if he does not suspect 
that he is being made a dupe. 

It appears that Willkie does not under- 
stand the party system of government either 
in the United States or Great Britain. It is 
the function of a minority party to agree with 
the majority when it considers the latter’s 
acts sound and right. There is no place for 
obstreperous obstructionism in matters of 
importance. Where it believes a policy is un- 
sound, or administration is inefficient or cor- 
rupt, the minority party serves the Nation 
and itself by bringing the situation before 
the bar of public opinion. 

It was the minority party some years ago 
which revealed the Teapot Dome scandal. 
Possibly today, with all the billions being 
handled, there are scandals which would make 
Teapot Dome look like a ladies’ aid social. 
Certainly there is inefficiency and waste in 
the defense effort as well as lack of courage 
in fiscal policies. 

Parties make for good government. Merely 
approving everything of the mighty majority 
paves the way for totalitarianism. 

The big criticism of Willkie was summed 
up in the statement of the Volin (S. Dak.) 
Advance, which called him a “political cha- 
meleon.” His political career reads like the 
railroad foreman’s accident report, “Off again, 
on again, Finnegan.” He’s a Democrat, then 
a@ Republican, and finally a New Dealer. We 
doubt if either the Republican or Democratic 
Party wants him as a 1944 standard bearer. 
Roosevelt, however, may have a place for him 
somewhere. 


This Is Roosevelt’s War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, when his- 
torians write the pages of history to cover 
the period of 1941 they might well call 
the shooting now being indulged in by 
the United States Navy in the Atlantic 
as “Roosevelt’s war.” It was President 
Roosevelt who ordered the shooting with- 
out the consent of Congress and contrary 
to the wishes of the majority of legisla- 
tors and people in this country. In spite 
of his repeated promises not to send our 
boys into a foreign war, Roosevelt has 
deliberately ordered the shooting to be- 
gin. Just afew months ago the President 
stated that “convoys mean shooting, and 
shooting means war.” So the President 
knew when our ships started convoying 
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vessels laden with contraband of war that 
there would be shooting and that Ameri- 
can lives would be lost. President Roose- 
velt ordered convoys and ordered the 
shooting. This is indeed Roosevelt’s war, 
and he must answer for it both here and 
in eternity. 

The following editorial might well be 
read by everyone: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of No- 
vember 2, 1941] 


Tue WAR OF JENKINS’ EAR—AND ROOSEVELT’S 
War 


Speaking of wars drummed up by politi- 
cians working on popular emotions, and also 
of wars getting their correct names in the 
history books later on, there was once the 
war of Jenkins’ ear. 


AN EAR IS REMOVED 


In the 1730's, British sea captains and 
traders were muscling vigorously into the 
Spanish commercial preserves in the West 
Indies. Spain’s military and naval power was 
on the decline, while Britain’s was on the up- 
grade. Britain’s prospects had been power- 
fully boosted by the Treaty of Utrecht in 
1713, and the British were building on the 
foundations of that treaty by doing a lot of 
smuggling into Spanish colonies. The Span- 
iards policed the coasts of their colonies as 
best they might, but they didn’t have the 
navy to do a complete job or the money to 
build a big enough navy. 

In 1731, then, a sea captain named Robert 
Jenkins was bringing home the British brig 
Rebecca from a West Indies trip. He was 
boarded by Spanish coast guards. Their 
commander searched Jenkins’ ship for con- 
traband, and cut off one of Jenkins’ ears as 
a token of the way the Spaniards felt about 
the British. 


“GOD AND COUNTRY” 


Jenkins carefuly kept the ear. On reach- 
ing London, he told his story around saloons 
and water-front dives, but it didn’t make 
much of a stir at that time. It was not until 
7 years later—1738—that Jenkins got a 
chance to tell his story to the House of Com- 
mons and to show the breathless members 
the ear, which he had treasured all this time 
in a little box. 

He said that the Spanish coast guard, af- 
ter amputating the ear, had told him to take 
it home and show it to the King of England. 

“What did you do then?” he was asked. 

“I recommended my soul to my God,” said 
Jenkins, “and my cause to my country.” 

This line made a great hit with the pug- 
nacious British public of the time. Various 
politicians thought that a war with Spain 
would be a good thing, so they kept Jen«ins’ 
battle cry ringing in the people’s ears. Sir 
Robert Walpole, then prime minister, felt 
about the proposed war as the late Neville 
Chamberlain felt about the present war, and 
was no doubt called the eighteenth-century 
equivalent of dirty appeaser, but he was 
forced into it. 

In 1739, England declared war on Spain. 

The war of Jenkins’ ear dragged on for a 
couple of years with, as Walpole had foreseen, 
very mixed luck for the British. 

British men-of-war succeeded in capturing 
and destroying the Spaniards’ big town and 
fort of Puerto Bello on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, but British assaults on Cartagena 
(South America, not Spain) and Santiago 
were repulsed. 

FUTILE FIGHT 


After a while, the war of Jenkins’ ear 
merged into the bigger and more exciting War 
of the Austrian Succession (1740-48). 
Britain might better have overlooked the loss 
of Jenkins’ ear and saved its energies for the 
Austrian succession fight, which was a first- 
class fight. The Jenkins’ ear war was merely 
a prime example of how c useless, undesirable, 
unpromising war can often be incitec »y 
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slogans and catchwords drummed into the 
people’s ears until they are wild to fight 
somebody somewhere right away. 

We feel that if the United States gets into 
the present European war it should be known 
to history as Roosevelt’s war, whether we win, 
lose, or draw. 

Mr. Roosevelt plainly wants to fight this 
war, and tc fight it to “the final destruction 
of the Nazi tyranny,” to quote the Roosevelt- 
Churchill Atlantic statement of the eight 
points. 

IS BRITAIN IN DANGER? 

Since last June 22, when Hitler turned on 
Russia, the danger of a successful German in- 
vasion of Britain has been small. It will not 
revive until and unless Hitler conquers Russia, 
organizes the Ukraine to produce for him and 
keep quiet, reequips his battered armies and 
air force, and sells the German people on the 
idea of further conquests. That is a large 
order, which gets larger every day the Rus- 
sians hold out. 

The “final destruction of the Nazi tyranny,” 
if we are to accomplish it, will call for an 
all-out effort to invade Europe with an 
American Expeditionary Force No. 2, and we 
may not win. 

If we arm ourselves to the teeth for our 
own defense and stay here, an invasion of 
this country will be 99.44 percent impossible. 

If we send millions of our boys abroad into 
the fire, “Roosevelt war” will be the right 
name for the deed. 





A Reversal of Policy 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, fcr 
years the Republic of Finland and the 
Finnish people have been held up by the 
administration as a model for rectitude 
that other countries might well emulate. 
Finland was the one country that did not 
repudiate her war obligations to America. 
On the date when installments became 
due, Finland paid promptly, and never 
once did she ask for an extension, this 
despite the fact that she is comparatively 
@ poor country in resources. When her 
rich neighbors repudiated their obliga- 
tions, Finland proudly announced that 
she would continue to pay when due. 

When it became necessary for the Re- 
public of Finland to again take up arms 
against her unscrupulous and bloody- 
handed neighbor the picture changed. 
Then her action was denounced in un- 
measured terms as provocative and need- 
less. Those who criticized her did not 
realize, or perhaps they ignored the fact, 
that Finland was merely fighting to re- 
cover her lost provinces and the richest 
agricultural sections of the Republic. 
Overnight she became a pariah and for- 
gotten was her proud record of honesty 
and rectitude. 

Finland is not an ally of Germany. It 
merely happens that she is fighting the 


same cOmmon enemy, an enemy that is a 
constant danger and menace to Christian 
government and human freedom. Mil- 
lions of Americans applaud her course 
and approve her refusal to permanently 
accept a peace that was builded on theft 
and treachery. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the case of 
Finland has been very well set forth in 
an editorial that appeared in the New 
York Journal-American on October 19 
entitled “British-Finnish Breach Most 
Tragic of War.” The editorial follows: 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
October 19, 1941] 


BRITISH-FINNISH BREACH MOST TRAGIC OF WAR 


The deterioration of Finnish-British rela- 
tions has proceeded steadily since the out- 
break of Russo-German hostilities until the 
present relationship between the two coun- 
tries amounts to open conflict. 

The American people regard this as one of 
the saddest, most tragic, and deplorable de- 
velopments in the current war. 

Finland is one of the smallest but also one 
of the most successful and efficient demo- 
cratic states in the world. 

The Finnish Nation has maintained its in- 
ternational relationships on a consistent and 
conspicuous high plane. 

It has met its obligations in a spirit of 
strict honor. 

It has never infringed on the rights of 
other peoples or the territories of other na- 
tions. 

It has never committed aggressions against 
its neighbors or coveted their possessions or 
sought to impose its will, its politics, or its 
authority upon them. 

It has been considerate of its own people, 
has accorded them democratic liberties akin 
to those enjoyed in the United States, and 
has established institutions essential to the 
enjoyment of such liberties. 

The only menace to the Finnish Nation, 
prior to the present moment, has been that 
of attack and aggression by its closest neigh- 
bor—the powerful, ruthless, acquisitive Rus- 
sian Soviet Union. 

Now, however, inoffensive and militarily 
weak Finland is confronted by another great 
menace. 

As the accompanying article on this page 
discloses, the Government of Great Britain 
has demanded of Finland that it cease its 
resistance to aggressions by Russia. 

Britain has in effect and in fact called such 
resistance to aggression an act of aggression 
in itself, and has said that if Finland per- 
sists in fighting for its life against Russia 
it not only must forfeit the friendship of 
Britain but must be regarded as an “open 
enemy” of Britain. 

This is in violation of all previously con- 
ceived moral and political standards in Great 
Britain. 

When the present Russian aggressions 
against Finland began, the British Govern- 
ment and people denounced them and rightly 
said they were a contradiction of interna- 
tional morality and justice. 

Since the character of the Russian aggres- 
sions has not changed, it is obviously Britain 
which has changed. 

Unquestionably, it is utter realism for 
Britain to regard the Russian war with Ger- 
many as being to her advantage. 

But is it within the legitimate scope of 
opportunist realism for Britain to absolve 
Russia of all her previous and continuing 
crimes against humanity? 

What virtue attaches to plundering and 
pillaging, simply because the plunderer and 
pillager has become an ally of Britain? 

What assurance can Britain give to Fin- 
land or any other country despoiled by “red” 
Russia that past despoliation will be recom- 
pensed or future despoliation averted? 
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What treaty has Soviet Russia ever made 
that other nations party to it could rely 
upon? 

What international obligation has Russia 
ever accepted that has been fulfilled in good 
faith? 

Finland in the past has had protestations 
of good intention from Russia, and has rued 
reliance upon them. 

The United States has made solemn en- 
gagements with Russia, and has had them 
circumvented and flaunted to the detriment 
and injury of the American people. , 

Even Britain has had fixed understandings 
with Russia in the past and has rued them. 

So even now, although forfeiture of British 
friendship is arbitrarily made the price 
thereof, is Finland to be blamed for refusal 
to abandon resistance to the frightful peril 
which “red” Russian aggression represents on 
her frontiers? 

Britain says Finland may advance to her 
own borders, but no farther. 

Britain thus, in effect, says that the pres- 
ent status of Russia as an ally entitles her 
to maintain the juggernaut on Finland’s 
borders, awaiting the time and opportunity 
to destroy Finland. 

Great Britain should not sacrifice every- 
thing to apparent realism. 

She has previously perceived and acknowl- 
edged the great injustice of Russia’s unpro- 
voked and unwarranted aggressions against 
Finland. 

Has attainment of Britain’s present and 
future objectives in war suddenly become in- 
compatible with her own preconceived stand- 
ards of morality and justice? 

Britain of course is entitled to avail her- 
self of what advantage accrues to her 
through Russia’s involvement in war with 
Germany. 

But she is not entitled to cast such help- 
less prey to her voracious Russian ally as the 
latter may covet. 

It is to be hoped considerations of reason 
and humanity may return to Britain before 
she herself becomes a party to the crimes of 
Russia. 

But, in any event, let the American peo- 
ple continue to be understanding and com- 
passionate in their attitude toward the un- 
happy Finnish people, whose only offense is 
that they are willing to fight and die for 
their homeland and the right to live therein 
without foreign impairment of the demo- 
cratic privileges and institutions they have 
established for their own enjoyment and 
security. 





Prevention of Interference With National- 
Defense Program 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today offering a concurrent resolu- 
tion requesting the President of the 
United States to take appropriate action 
in order to prevent interference with the 
national-defense program by labor lead- 
ers who do not represent the rank and 
file of American labor. This will be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, and 
I hope that this committee, or, if it should 
be referred to any other committee, will 
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see fit to give this immediate considera- 
tion. I ask this for the reason that the 
necessity of building our defense pro- 
gram should be apparent to all, and 
therefore I consider this one of the most 
pressing pieces of business that we have. 

Briefly, this resolution says that, 
whereas the United States Government 
has appropriated large sums of money, 
and drafted the young manhood of the 
country—and we would not have done 
either of these things unless the welfare, 
safety, and protection of the United 
States had made it imperative upon us 
to do so—and whereas certain predatory 
labor interests, who do not represent the 
real rank and file of labor, threaten to 
sabotage and destroy our national-de- 
fense program, and whereas, under a 
strong policy, we feel that both labor 
and industry will do this job well, we 
have therefore requested the President 
of the United States, through his re- 
sponsible officials, to stand squarely on 
the Constitution of the United States 
and protect the right of freemen to work 
without paying tribute, protect them 
wherever they may be if they exercise 
that right, and guarantee that no one 
except duly authorized agents of the law 
shall say who shall pass or repass on 
public streets, highways, and other public 
places. 

I ask the full cooperation of every Con- 
gressman to pass this resolution in order 
that we may protect the United States 
of America. 

The resolution follows: 

Concurrent resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to take appropriate action in order 
to prevent interference with the national- 
defense program by labor leaders who do 
not represent the rank and file of American 
labor 
Whereas the Government of the United 

States has appropriated large sums of money 

for the equipment of the military and naval 

forces of the United States and for the de- 
velopment of a national-defense program; 
and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has also drafted the young manhood 
of this country in order to build up the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the United States; 
and 

Whereas these important steps would not 
have been taken unless they were absolutely 
necessary for the welfare, safety, and protec- 
tion of the United States; and 

Whereas certain labor leaders whom it is 
believed do not fairly represent the rank and 
file of labor in the United States have seen 
fit to exercise their great powers to threaten, 
sabotage, and destroy our national-defense 
program; and 

Whereas it is believed that both labor and 
industry will work more effectively and more 
rapidly in carrying out our national-defense 
program if the President of the United States 
takes a strong and definite position against 
the activities of those few labor leaders whose 
activities are inimical to the effective carrying 
out of our national-defense program: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the President 
is requested to advise all responsible officials 
who are charged with duties in connection 
with the national defense to stand by and 
adhere to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States in connection with the 
work being done in furtherance of such pro- 
gram, particularly those principles having to 
do with the right to work without paying 
tribute; and he is urged to adopt a policy 
which will enable those who desire to work 


to be free to do so with adequate protection 
while going to and from work and with ade- 
quate protection in their homes and places 
of employment; and he is urged to take ap- 
propriate action to guarantee that none ex- 
cept duly constituted officers of the law shall 
impose restrictions on the right of such in- 
dividuals to freely pass and repass on public 
streets and highways and in other public 
places. 


Stabilization of Prices and Wages in 
Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


ORDER APPEARING IN THE TORONTO 


(CANADA) EVENING TELEGRAM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an order that appeared 
in the Toronto (Canada) Evening Tele- 
gram, October 31, 1941, furnished to me 
through the courtesy of Col. James W. 
Flanagan, of Toronto, relative to stabili- 
zation of prices and wages. 

It will be noticed that while the order 
includes wages, as well as prices, it also 
permits a cost-of-living bonus. 

The Canadian plan, intended to com- 
pensate the workers for increases in 
prices, is designed particularly to protect 
the little fellow—the worker making $25 
a week or less; thus, it provides that 
workers making $25 a week or more shall 
be paid a bonus at the rate of 25 cents 
a week for every 1-cent rise in the cost 
of living, while those getting less than 
$25 will get a 1-percent bonus for every 
l-percent increase in living cost. 

Mr. Leon Henderson, in a memoran- 
dum to President Roosevelt, took the 
view that since Canada was devoting 
44 percent of its production resources to 
the war effort, while we are only using 
15 percent, such drastric controls are not 
yet needed here. Mr. Henderson further 
declared: 

Canada was not only economically prepared 
for this step but psychologically ready. Can- 
ada is a nation at war. Canadian boys are 
fighting in Europe and Africa. 


The Canadian order is as follows: 


[From the Toronto (Canada) Evening Tele- 
gram of October 31, 1941] 


STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND WAGES 


YOUR COUNTRY ASKS YOUR LOYAL SUPPORT OF 
THIS NECESSARY WARTIME MEASURE 


Two new controls have now become essen- 
tial in Canada’s wartime design for living. 
These are: 

(1) CONTROL OF PRICES 


Commencing November 17, 1941, there may 
be no increase in the prices of goods and serv- 
ices generally unless absolutely necessary and 
authorized by the wartime prices and trade 
board. 

(2) CONTROL OF WAGES 

No employer, with certain limited excep- 

tions, may increase the basic wage rates paid 
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to-his employees unless authorized by a board 
on which the Government, employers, and 
employees are represented. But after Febru- 
ary 15, 1942, every employer, with the same 
exceptions, will be obliged to pay a cost-of- 
living bonus and to adjust this bonus every 
3 months. 


ACTION NECESSARY TO STOP INFLATION 


This Government action has been taken to 
prevent the inflation we knew in the last war, 
and its subsequent depression, unemploy- 
ment, and suffering. 

Every housewife knows that prices are ris- 
ing, and rising prices, unless controiled, will 
make it more costly and difficult to finance 
the war. Rising prices, unchecked, will spread 
confusion in industry and trade; will hinder 
production and proper distribution of sup- 
plies; will make the cost of living rise more 
rapidly than wages and salaries; will lessen the 
value of savings; will result in hardship for 
almost everyone, and especially those with 
small incomes. And the result of uncon- 
trolled inflation, after the war, when prices 
drop, will again be depression and unemploy- 
ment. Prices cannot be controlled without 
control of wages. Excess profits are, and will 
continue to be, under rigid control. 


COVERAGE OF WAGES STABILIZATION ORDER 


The order is applicable to the following 
employers: 

1. Every employer normally subject to the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

2. Every employer engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, or war supplies, 
or the construction of defense projects. 

3. Every building-trades employer with 10 
or more employees. 

4. Every other private employer with 50 or 
more employees. 

The order does not apply to employers in 
agriculture or fishing, or to hospitals, reli- 
gious, charitable, or educational associations 
operated on a nonprofit basis. 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


Except on written permission of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board, no employer may in- 
crease his basic wage rates. This permission 
can only be given in cases where the board 
has found the wage rates to be low. Wage 
rates which are unduly high will not have to 
be decreased, but in such cases the board 
may order the employer to defer the cost-of- 
living bonus. 


COST-OF-LIVING BONUS 


Every employer covered by the order must 
pay to all his employees except those above 
the rank of foreman a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus. 

Effective November 15, each employer al- 
ready paying a bonus under PC 7440 of De- 
cember 16, 1940, shall add to such bonus an 
amount based on the rise in the cost-of-living 
index for October 1941 above the index num- 
ber used to determine the current amount 
of the bonus. 

Effective February 15, 1942, each employer 
who has not been paying a cost-of-living 
bonus must begin to pay a bonus based on 
the rise in the index between October 1941 
and January 1942, unless ordered by the 
board to base the bonus on the rise in the cost 
of living over a longer period. 

The bonus is calculated on the following 
basis: For each rise of 1 point in the cost of 
living the amount of the bonus shall be 25 
cents per week, except for male workers under 
21 years of age and female workers, who, if 
employed at basic rates of less than $25 per 
week, shall receive a bonus of 1 percent of 
their basic wage rates. 

These bonuses will be adjusted regularly 
every 3 months. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The order will be administered by five re- 
gional boards under the direction of a national 
war labor board. Labor and employers will 
be represented on each of these boards. 
Watch for the announcement of these boards 








to which inquiries concerning the applica- 
tion of the order should be directed. 
WHOLEHEARTED SUPPORT REQUIRED 

Your Government knows that this policy, 
as it affects labor, industry, commerce, and 
agriculture, demands a degree of restriction 
to which Canadians are not accustomed, and 
is directly a wartime measure. It will de- 
mand self-discipline and self-control. It will 
need the wholehearted support of everyone 
who has the well-being of his fellow citizens 
at heart. But by loyal cooperation, Cana- 
dians can have much more assurance that 
the fears, sense of insecurity, the suffering 
and profiteering which inflation always 
brings, will neither interfere now in the win- 
ning of this war, nor in the recovery and re- 
construction of Canada and the Canadian 
way of living after the war is over. 

Issued under the authority of 

Hon. N. A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labor, 





Priorities of Materials for Electric-Line 
Construction 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 3, 1941 





Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, there 
appears in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcORD, at page A4846, an 
address by our colleague the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] on pri- 
orities granted to private builders of 
electric lines and denied to the R. E. A. 
cooperatives. Beginning on page 8240 of 
the Recorp for October 27, there appears 
another speech on the same subject by 
the senior Senator from Missouri, with 
corroborative statements from other 
Senators. 

From Oregon we have received many 
protests from districts where local pub- 
lic-utility districts or the R. E. A. are 
constructing electric lines and cannot 
get the copper needed, whereas the pri- 
vate utilities are being granted this same 
necessary article to convey electricity. 
There is certainly something wrong in 
the O. P. M. in regard to the granting 
of priorities. The thing which is wrong 
is that O. P. M. priority representatives, 
at least in the Pacific Northwest, are men 
associated with the private utilities and 
appear to be devoted to their private 
interests. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herewith an article 
that appeared in the New Republic on 
September 29 giving the facts on this 
subject, and also a resolution adopted 
by five organized bodies in the State of 
Washington: 

[From the New Republic of September 

29, 1941} 
STRANGE RESULTS OF AN ELECTION 

The Pacific Northwest is the principal 
public-power area of the Nation. On re- 
peated occasions the people of that region 
have voted for public-ownership proposals 
and for candidates committed to a public- 
power program, among them Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Voters are now wondering whether 
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Mr. Willkie, for all his utility connections, 
would have appointed as one-sided a per- 
sonnel as that which now runs the Office of 
Production Management offices in the North- 
west. U. M. Dickey, of Seattle, coordinator 
of the Office of Production Management, is 
a director of the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co. Leighton H. Steele, associate district 
representative of the Office of Production 
Management in Seattle, is assistant to the 
president of the Seattle Gas Co. Appropri- 
ately enough, the Seattle Office of Production 
Management headquarters are in the Stuart 
Building, which also houses the main offices 
of the Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 

In Portland, Oreg., 42 miles from Bonne- 
ville Dam, where public power has been a 
main issue for years and where Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has delivered three public-power 
speeches, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment associate district representative is Lau- 
rin E. Hinman, of the Portland General Elec- 
tric Co. Hinman is the principal Office of 
Production Management official in Oregon, a 
State which many times has supported pub- 
lic-ownership referenda. Last week the Pa- 
cific Northwest public-power convention, 
which was addressed by Secretary Ickes, asked 
the administration in a resolution whether 
the Office of Production Management in the 
region was representing the private-utility 
companies or the United States Government. 


Whereas the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in the city of Seattle has extensive 
power to determine priorities of materials 
which may be purchased for electric-line 
construction and other purposes of vital im- 
portance to public-utility districts; and 

Whereas it is essential that the personnel 
of this office be fair to public-utility districts 
and other public agencies, and that such per- 
sonnel be free of connections which might 
influence their judgment adversely to such 
districts and agencies; and 

Whereas a present director of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. and other indi- 
viduals having connections with the same 
company either at the present time or in 
the immediate past have been selected for 
key positions in the office referred to, cre- 
ating a situation having serious dangers for 
the public-utility districts and other agen- 
cies throughout the region: Now, therefore, 
it is 

Resolved, That we protest the appoint- 
ment of the individuals referred to and urge 
that such changes in personnel be made as 
will assure an administration of the Office 
of Production Management which will be 
fair to the public-utility districts and other 
public agencies in the Northwest. 

Adopted by the Washington Public Utility 
Commissioners’ Association in session at Se- 
attle, September 4, 1941. 

Adopted by the Northwest Public Owner- 
ship League in convention at Tacoma, Sep- 
tember 5, 1941. 

Adopted by Snohomish County Public 
Utility District, No. 1, at Everett, September 
13, 1941. 

Concurred in by Local 2843, Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, October 10, 1941. 





Strikes in Defense 
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HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
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Mr.PATTON. Mr. Speaker, the after- 
noon before the President of the United 
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States made his Navy Day speech over 
the national radio hook-ups, and in the 
heat of the captive mine strikes, it was 
my pleasure to assure the President 
that— 

Every citizen in my district wishes immedi- 
ate action to be taken by the Government to 
stop strikes and keep our national-defense 
effort going. 


I went further than that; I advised the 
President that— 


The people of Texas will be with you in any 
determined action to prevent further strikes. 


I should like to qualify these state- 
ments on my part by ineluding in the 
records of the proceedings of this body 
several editorials and several letters I 
have received from Texas and my district 
to show that my assurances to the Presi- 
dent were founded on fact. 

I might even add that if I did anything 
it was not to be more emphatic. Since 
my action was taken my office has been 
flocded with telegrams, letters, and tele- 
phone calls. Texans from every walk of 
life have been telling me their views. In 
this deluge of information, I have not 
received one condemnation for my stand; 
I have not had one single letter opposing 
my statements; and I have not had one 
adverse word relative to the demand that 
strikes be stopped. 

Let me read you a letter that a fine 
citizen of Corrigan, Tex., wrote me on 
October 30. This man is one of the finest 
men in this little east Texas town; he 
comés from pioneer Texas people, and 
he knows what he is talking about. Here 
is what he says: 


Hon. Nat Patron, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Nat: I have been in several meetings 
in the last week, representing all classes from 
Work Projects Administration workers up, 
and if you and the rest of Congress and the 
President could hear the amount of criticism 
against the administration for its lack of 
action against the labor unions you would 
surely take some action. We have heard 
speeches from our leaders in Washington stat- 
ing that our liberty and freedom were at stake 
and have then seen these same leaders allow 
a smali group of selfish men like Lewis to 
sabotage the entire defense program. If we 
are in danger why does the President allow 
this to happen? If the President will not 
do what he should then why does Congress 
refuse to act? If the President and each 
Member of Congress expects the people to 
make sacrifices why should they refuse to 
alienate the support of a few labor leaders 
at the expense of our entire Nation? 

The people of Texas are becoming thor- 
oughly disgusted with the lack of decisive 
action by the administration against strikes 
that are holding up production of material 
that may be needed to defend our homes. 

We discussed your recommendations to the 
President at the Lions Club today and you 
were commended very highly for your atti- 
tude. Nat, I believe that every Member of 
Congress should demand of the President that 
something be done at once, and I am positive 
that the more emphatic you are in your ce- 
mands the more the people of your district 
will think of you. We all know that we 
cannot talk Hitler to death, as some of the 
politicians seem to think, but we must pro- 
duce enough war material to whip him. 

Remember in the years to come each Mem- 
ber of Congress will be remembered by the 
action he is now taking. Trusting you will 
continue to serve your country so that your 
children will be proud to state that you were 
@ Member of this particular Congress who 
saw their duty and did it, I am, 

GorDON REILY, 
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That is the opinion of a man living in 
a small east Texas town. His statements 
are echoed in a letter I have received 
from Dallas, Tex., one of our fine metro- 
politan business centers. From Dallas I 
received a letter from the Honorable 
Sam Hanna, secretary-treasurer of the 
Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
which included this statement: 

It was pleasing and with real satisfaction 
to read in this morning’s Dallas News of the 
action of your good self and fellow Con- 
gressmen from Texas, wherein condemnation 
was expressed of the revolutionary attitude 
of selfish labor leaders toward speeding up 
and sustaining, the naticnal-defense pro- 
gram and pledging your support of legisla- 
tion that will put a stop to unwarranted 
strikes. 


And how does this statement agree 
with the one I received from one of the 
mothers of east Texas whose boy is 
serving his country in the Army Air 
Ccrps? Mrs. George H. Davidson, of 
Naccgdoches, Tex., writes me: 

As a mother of a young lieutenant in the 
Army Air Corps, Fifteenth Observation 
Squadron, I am asking you personally to do 
all you can for these fine boys by doing 
something about the strikes in defense plants 
of all and any kind. 


Or the telegram I received from the 
Honorable Lynn B. Shaw, manager of 
the Texas Motor Transportation Associa- 
tion, at Austin, Tex.: 

We urge action to prevent labor agitators 
sabotaging the national-defense program by 
continued strike. 


Again, stated in the telegram from the 
Tonorable Gerald DuBose, president of 

the Texas Cottonseed Crushers Associa- 
tion, at Dallas, Tex., is the urgent de- 
mand for action: 

Since words and appeals have not been 
effective in ending strikes that are delayirg 
national defense, we think it time for Con- 
gress as voice of the people to demand that 
strikes cease. 


Agreeing with the president of the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Association is 
a farmer, Mr. Jesse R. DeShazo, who lives 
on route 2, Cushing, Tex: 

The great rank and file of our people are 
becoming disgusted with this John L. Lewis 
bunch who are hindering us on every side. 

We are glad to exercise our American right 
to strike if we so desire, but we challenge 
the right of any group to form picket lines 
to keep others from carrying on. 

We believe them nothing more than rack- 
eteers, profiteers, un-American, and unloyal 
to our country. 


City dweller or country farmer, it 
makes no difference, for I have also re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Dan S. Lawton, 
of Houston, Tex., who wrote: 

We cannot point out too strongly to you, 
as a Representative of ours, that now is the 
time to see that proper legislation is brought 
about to correct a growing evil that is not 
only abusive to the men of labor but to our 
country at large. 


From far and near they have al] been 
writing me and sending me telegrams. 
‘hey are all anxious to see that immedi- 
ate action is taken on these strikes that 
are holding up our defense activities. 
One of my old-time friends, a regular 
east Texas “country cousin,” is Harvey 


Bayne, who lives in my home town of 
Crockett. He wrote me: 


Us folks back home that do not belong to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations or 
affiliated organizations are wondering how 
much longer John L. Lewis and his Commu- 
nist-influenced crowd will continue to be 
bigger than this United States Government. 
If these youngsters who are quitting good jobs 
and answering Uncle Sam’s call to arms 
should strike they would be taken out and 
shot at sunrise, and, in my opinion, they 
have the same right to strike as do these 
Communist-influenced labor organizations 
that are employed on defense contracts. 
Can’t some of you Congressmen start some- 
thing that will check this work stoppage or 
must it go on until we suffer the same fate 
as France? 


The fine ladies of Henderson County, 
Tex., did not hesitate to send me the fol- 
lowing telegram urging immediate ac- 
tion: 

We are concerned over the strikes which 


threaten national safety. We feel that dras- 
tic action to curtail them is necessary. 


And included in any such a report 
should be—and here it is—a report by a 
man in the Army. I do not give his 
name, but his letter is in my file: 

Being in the service, I may not have a right 
to a political opinion, but I certainly applaud 
yours as expressed in the enclosed clipping 
from the San Antonio Light. Why not also 
include William Green? 


And from a soldier of another war, a 
fine veteran of the last war, who has 
returned to his native Texas and be- 
come one of the outstanding citizens of 
east Texas, I received this letter. The 
writer is the Honorable Jesse Tullos, 
post adjutant of the Hale Sellars Post, 
No. 312, of the American Legion at Liv- 
ingston, Tex. 

Are our Congressmen and Senators going 
to continue to tolerate these strikes and 
send our $2l-a-month boys out to stop bul- 
lets unprepared and unarmed? Please do 
something about this. We are behind you. 


My good friend, Mr. J. W. Oliphant, 
of Huntsville, Tex., expressed a serious 
thought in his letter to me that will 
cause each Member of the Congress to 
ponder the implicaticns. Mr. Oliphant 
writes me: 

Along with a lot of other people, and par- 
ticularly with my close friends here, I have 
been wondering whether or not Mr. Roose- 
velt and Congress expects to turn this coun- 
try over completely to the Congress of In- 
dustrial rganizations. In the minds of 
many there is a growing conviction that 
organized labor is overstepping itself and that 
Hitler and Mussolini have more friends in 
this country than we like to contemplate. 


And there are many cthers. I do not 
wish to burden the Recorp with them all. 
But they are in my office. Let any 
Member of Congress who is wavering and 
wanting evidence as to the wishes of the 
American peopie come to my office and 
examine these letters—each written from 
the heart of the American public. 

Let me also call your attention to the 
editorial comment cf the Texas news- 
papers—metrcpolitan daily and country 
weekly. The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
of Or ober 30 had this to say: 

WHAT UNICNIZSM FACES 

At no other period in its history has organ- 

ized labor achieved as extensive gains as it has 


| 
| 
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made during recent years covered by the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Labor won the right of collective bargain- 
ing through the Wagner Act, it enjoys the 
benefits of the Wages and Hours Act and 
other legislation serving the interests of the 
workingman. The advantage of sympathetic 
administration in Washington of these laws 
has likewise been a boon for the unions. 
Before the arrival of the nationel-defense 
emerzency majority popular sentiment in this 
country supported these reforms or gains by 
organized labor, 


But since the inception of the defense 
emergency, in which labor has been charged 
with responsibilities and the necessity for 
self-discipline, union leadership has been 
prone to indulge in the common folly of 
abusing these privileges and gains of recent 
years. It is the old, old story of too much 
power and advantage ruining those who enjoy 
privileges. Strikes, intraunion dissension, 
and other factors delaying the defense effort 
show how organized lab.r’s leadership is 
undermining its own advantages gained in 
the last few years. The strike of the captive- 
mine workers, coupled with the defiance of 
the President by Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations Leader John L. Lewis, seems to be 
the climax of this abuse of privilege by union 
leaders. 


Mr. Lewis and other union leaders of the 
same mind may think they can scorn public 
sentiment in this country, but they are woe- 
fully mistaken. These high-handed, arbi- 
trary lexders may have misinterpreted the 
public mood during the era of labor gains by 
assuming that the people were indifferent to 
“squabbles” between labor and management, 
between rival unions, and, later, labor and 
the President. At least, Mr. Lewis’ bold 
effrontery in scorning the President’s recent 
appeal and in continuing a strike in coal 
mines vital to defense seems to indicate as 
much. 

But Mr. Lewis and other labor leaders of 
the same mind are destined to suffer a rude 
awakening. The American people, the vast 
majority, are solidly behind the President and 
the emergency defense program. They have 
no sympathy with strikes that sabotage that 
program. In fact, popular patience is closer 
to exhaustion than the President’s tolerance 
seems to be. The Gallup poll of Wednesday 
is a significant straw in the wind of public 
opinion. It shows that 77 percent of the 
people are against the closed shop, 10 percent 
are undecided, and only 13 percent favor it. 

Many of the rank and file of organized labor 
are alive to this danger incident to a loss of 
public favor. Only such leaders as Mr. Lewis 
are blind to the facts. Organized labor must 
realize that blind selfishness, which interferes 
with defense production, is the prelude to de- 
struction of unionism. History has too many 
precedents on that point. 


No less emphatic and to the point is the 
splendid editorial written by Mr. Lewis 
Reddell, of the Trinity Standard, of Trin- 
ity, Tex., in the October 31 issue: 

LABOR’S OPPORTUNITY 


The recent statement of the President of 
the United States, in which he said that labor 
must now forego strikes in the interest of na- 
tional defense, should be pondered with care 
by the labor leaders. The President’s words, 
beyond doubt, reflected the opinion of the 
Overwhelming majority of Americans, 

A man who strikes today strikes against his 
country’s safety. A man who uses the threat 
of the strike unless Government and indusiry 
capitulate meekly to his demands is helping 
his country’s enemies. The dictators must be 
gratified, indeed, when they read of recurring 
defense strikes in the nation which is working 
to become the arsenal of democracy. 

This Government has established elaborate 
arbitration machinery to protect labor against 
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any conceivable injustice. The employers of 
this Nation accept without question the deci- 
sions made. It is a segment of labor leader- 
ship which keeps industrial unrest going and 
which holds to the rule-or-ruin principle. 
Labor has its chance now to work at record- 
breaking wages. If it persists in striking the 
American people will know what to do. 


The Nacogdoches Daily Sentinel, a 
splendid paper issued at Nacogdoches, 
Tex., runs a column entitled “Heard on 
the Street Corners.” In their October 
31 edition was this paragraph: 


HEARD ON THE STREET CORNERS 


There were several of us listening to the 
President’s speech and we all endorsed every~ 
thing he said, even if it meant war, and we 
got to discussing his reference to the coal 
strike, and one said he didn’t think the 
Government had the power to make the 
miners work, and a mother said: “It looks to 
me like if it has the power to take my boy 
and put him in the Army at $21 a month, 
make him lose his job, that it ought to have 
the power to muke a man dig coal at $7 a 
day to furnish fuel for defense manufactur- 
ing.” And that closed the argument. 


The Polk County Enterprise, a weekly 
paper printed at Livingston, Tex., saw 
fit to reprint an editorial from the Hous- 
ton Press, which read: 


NATION IS BADLY IN NEED OF REVISED LABOR 
POLICY 


This country is eating the bitter fruit of 
years of unwise Government policy toward 
industrial problems—years when labor’s 
power was tremendously increased but labor’s 
responsibility was diminished. And that 
trouble won’t be corrected by one more ap- 
peal, or a dozen more appeals, for coopera- 
tion by labor and management and for use 
of mediation machinery. 

It is at best only a partial expedient to buy 
off strikes by putting pressure on employers, 
through the mediation machinery, to grant 
labor’s demands for higher wages or shorter 
hours. 

And that machinery stalls and fails before 
issues that do not involve wages, hours, or 
working conditions but that do involve the 
need for order and discipline and responsi- 
bility in labor. 

Such issues are at the root of a great and 
growing number of interruptions of work 
now current or threatened. 

A dispute between 1,300 welders and 
American Federation of Labor metal-trades 
unions of which they were formerly mem- 
bers ties up $250,000,000 worth of ship con- 
struction in Seattle. Trains that bring out 
11,000,000 pounds of copper monthly from 
Nevada mines may be halted because 47 en- 
gineers and helpers object to elimination of 
a switching operation, said by the railroads 
to be unnecessary. 

Strikers in rebellion against their own 
Congress of Industrial Organizations union 
leaders keep a great steel plant in Michigan 
closed down. Pittsburgh, center of defense 
production, is threatened with a paralyzing 
general strike by American Federation of 
Labor building-trades unions. 

John L. Lewis, seeing in the defense emer- 
gency an opportunity to extend the union 
shop and his own power, announces that he 
will strike 44,000 men in the steel-company- 
owned coal mines on which steel production 
depends, 


Striking an even more ominous note is 
the editorial as printed by the Palestine 
Herald-Press, Palestine, Tex., on October 
31, entitled “Strikes or War—Not Both” 
which clearly shows that we cannot toler- 
ate these strikes and hope to see the 
downfall of Hitler: 


STRIKES OR WAR—-NOT BOTH 


If the action of John L. Lewis in defying 
three requests of the President of the United 
States to send Committee of Industrial Or- 
ganization mine workers back to their de- 
fense-vital jobs has not taught the adminis- 
tration a lesson in dealing with defense 
strikes, then the Nation had just as well 
rescind altogether its intentions of helping 
in the fight against Hitler. P 

If the President, who has proved even to the 
skeptics his foreign policies are sound and 
necessary, cannot get the help of the people 
themselves, the Nation would be better off 
to go into this war no further. It would be 
far better, without the full-time work of all 
men on defense, to declare a strictly neutral 
policy and adhere to it. 

We can’t fight a war and have defense 
strikes at the same time. 

There is no point in mincing words or being 
fearful of reaction in this matter of defense 
strikes. Ninety-nine percent of the union 
men in the country are opposed to the dis- 
graceful strikes of certain Committee of 
Industrial Organizations unions against 
the defense effort, and therefore against the 
people and the Government itself. Laboring 
men know their hard-won advances are in 
jeopardy, and that all unions may have to 
suffer from public reaction to the self-inter- 
ested grasping of a minor group. 

The fact that Mr. Lewis grudgingly acqui- 
esced to the President’s final request and or- 
dained that his miners would return to work 
pending a settlement mitigates the case but 
little. The cold fact that Lewis defied the 
President, took the attitude for several pre- 
vious days that the defense drive could go 
hang, should have awakened America to the 
seriousness of a situation that gives unscru- 
pulous elements opportunity to feather their 
own nests at the expense of the Nation. 

Nobody wants Congress to take away the 
rights of labor. But, more than that, nobody 
wants a minority element to endanger not 
only labor’s rights but the rights of the 
entire Nation. 

Congress can cure the situation. Manda- 
tory arbitration will settle the problem for 
the duration of the war. For the present we 
need think no further than that. 


Finally, I submit to your attention the 
editorial from the Houston Chronicle for 
October 31: 


TWO WEEKS’ GRACE 


John L. Lewis has agreed to allow produc- 
tion of coal from the steel companies’ mines 
for a little more than 2 weeks. That means, 
if nothing more, that the big steel companies, 
which produce most of the metal which is the 
very backbone of the Nation’s entire defense 
program, will be able to operate for 2 weeks 
longer than was the case immediately before 
Mr. Lewis acceded to President Roosevelt's 
fourth request for production during media- 
tion. 

That’s something, of course. But very 
little, considering the magnitude of the de- 
fense emergency and the comparative petti- 
ness of Mr. Lewis’ differences with the steel 
companies. 

It is to be expected, naturally, that a per- 
manent settlement of the dispute will be 
worked out during the 2 weeks’ grace which 
the United Mine Workers’ chief has given 
the American preparedness effort. It is so 
vital that this be done that one can scarcely 
contemplate failure, with another walk- 
out leaving the steel mills again with only a 
couple of weeks’ supply of fuel on hand and 
unable to buy more because Mr. Lewis has it 
in his power to stop coal production in the 
commercial mines as well. 

Mr. Lewis, it will be noted, gives no indi- 
cation whether ne k-mself believes a settle- 
ment will be worked out or not. He simply 
says that the mines will be reopened “for a 
period terminating Saturday, November 15.” 
He is standing by his guns, apparently. 
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Either the companies agree to the closed shop 
or he will call out the miners cgain. And 
that’s that. 


You can see, Mr. Speaker, that I did not 
have to search for these editorials or hunt 
for the letters—I have more that I will 
gladly show you. 

However, this is just a small sample to 
show you and the President that when I 
assured him that the people of Texas 
wanted action and wanted it now that I 
knew what I was talking about. And I 
say to you, Members of Congress elected 
to voice the will of the people, that they 
do not care who does something, you oF 
the President, all they want is something 
done. 





The River and Harbor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors has been almost contin- 
uously engaged in holding hearings on 
projects to be embraced in a general 
rivers and harbors bill. These hearings 
are nearing completion and the bill is be- 
ing prepared for introduction. It will 
embrace about 230 projects involving an 
ultimate. cost to the United States of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, much of which 
will be for power, now so urgently needed. 
No appropriations will be recommended 
for any of these projects during the ex- 
istence of the national emergency, ex- 
cept for those embracing urgent features 
of national defense. 

Projects other than those necessary for 
defense should be considered for appro- 
priations in the order of their priority, 
under budgetary and congressional ap- 
proval, after the emergency. They would 
then constitute a long-range program to 
serve the purpose not only of providing 
for our commercial needs, but alsu of 
taking care of an acute labor situation 
following the suspension of the defense 
activities. Such a backlog of public 
works would then be in readiness to be 
drawn upon without having to await the 
process of securing necessary legislative 
authority. 

The projects in the bill will be fully 
described in the report, and will be con- 
sidered separately, in their order. Some 
of the projects may have greater merit 
than others, but upon the whole they con- 
stitute a great program of improvement 
for the betterment of our commercial 
conditions, and for the safety of our 
Nation in the years to come. 

It has been more than 3 years since 
a general river-and-harbor bill has been 
enacted. Consequently, this bill repre- 
sents an accumulation of projects, many 
of which are of comparative long stand- 
ing. It also includes the St. Lawrence 
seaway and the Florida Canal, which 
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account for a large proportion of the total 
authorization involved. Other than 
these two measures, the bill is not of 
unusual size for a 3- or 4-year accumu- 
lation. In fact, it is considerably less 
than the bill of 1935, when projects total- 
ing $660,000,000 were authorized. 

I recently requested the Chief of Engi- 
neers to furnish me information in re- 
gard to the improvement of the inland 
waters of some of the leading nations in 
Europe. Upon receipt of this informa- 
tion I placed remarks in the ConcREs- 
SIONAL Recorp showing the tremendcus 
improvements made by Germany, Eng- 
land, France, and Russia, both for com- 
mercial and military purposes. 

In all of the leading European coun- 
tries the rivers have teen systematically 
improved for navigation, and wherever 
practical, connected into one continuous 
network by a strategic system of cross 
canals. ressure from competing agen- 
cies has not been permitted to block these 
vital cross connections. The bill before 
us will provide many links for such a 
chain of transportation in this country. 
We now have about 6,000 miles of river 
channels practical for navigation. On 
the Atlantic coast we have a continuous 
channel from Trenton, N. J., to Jackson- 
ville, Fila. On the Gulf coast we have a 
continuous channel from the west coast 
of Florida to Corpus Christi, Tex., and 
the present bill provides for extension of 
this channel to Brownsville on the Mex- 
ican border. 

With two cther missing links supplied, 
the proposed channels across New Jersey 
and Florida, the Atlantic-Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterway would then be continu- 
ous from Boston to Brownsville, and, 
through the Hudson River and Erie 
Canal, would connect with the Great 
Lakes at Oswego and at Buffalo. It 
would also be continuous with the great 
inland Ohio-Mississippi system and con- 
nect with Leke Michigan at Chicago. A 
channel from New York to Philadelphia, 
and one from Jacksonville to the west 
coast of Florida, to connect the Atlantic 
end Gulf intracoastal waterways, would 
supply the missing links in the chain, and 
round out what I believe to be the greatest 
inland waterway system in all the world. 

The intraccastal canal from the Missis- 
sippi River to Galveston Bay was com- 
pleted and opened to commerce about 3 
years ago. The commerce has increased 
encrmously each year, and in 1940 
amcunted to more than 13,000,600 tons. 
This was more than two and one-half 
times greater than the estimates consid- 
ered when the canal was authorized. 
General Goethals, who made the eco- 
nomic survey, made an estimate of 5,000,- 
000 tons, and his figures were thought 
by the opponents to be an exaggeration. 
Approximately 60 percent of the tonnage 
consists of oil and gasoline. 

It has recently been claimed that there 
was a shortage cf oil and gasoline on the 
Atlantic seaboard, due to the tankers 
formerly serving this trade having been 
withdrawn from this service in order to 
supply Great Britain. The ability of the 
rail lines to meet such an emergency is 
a subject of lively dispute. Even if their 
equipment is physically adequate for the 


burden, as they claim, the transport 
service would be performed at a greatly 
increased cost to the consumers. 

The construction of a pipe line from 
Texas to the Atlantic seaboard has been 
under consideration. This would require 
an immense amount of steel now so 
badly needed for other purposes. Fur- 
thermore, when normal conditions are 
restored, the pipe line would automati- 
cally become obsolete, as it could not 
compete with barges or tankers. 

The engineers estimate that a barge 
canal across Florida to connect the At- 
lantic Intracoastal Waterway with the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway would cost 
$22,000,000. Such a connecting channel 
would be but 190 miles long and would 
have a tonnage perhaps greater than 
that on any other inland channel of like 
length. With such a waterway in opera- 
tion, there could be no shortage of gaso- 
line on the eastern seaboard. Until such 
connecting channel can be constructed, 
the most practical way of shipping oil 
to the East in case of emergency is by 
barge to the west coast of Florida, thence 
across the peninsula by rail or pipe line 
for retransfer to barge at Jacksonville on 
the east coast. 

The importance of water transporta- 
tion for national defense cannot be dis- 
puted. This has been most thoroughly 
demonstrated by the Germans, the great- 
est of military strategists. After their 
annexation of Schleswig and Holstein, 
they constructed the Kiel Canal, which 
affords safe and quick passage of their 
fleets between the Baltic and the North 
Seas, avoiding the difficulties of the 
Skagerrak. The improved rivers of 
Germany, with their connecting chan- 
nels, are models of strategy and have 
contributed enormously to the success of 
Nazi military operations. 

In the Spanish-American War, several 
weeks were required for the Oregon to 
make the trip from the Pacific Ocean to 
the West Indies by way of Cape Horn. 
Our battleships can now pass through 
the Panama Canal in a few hours. 

During the World War the steamboat 
Sprague towed a ficet of small barges 
loaded with coal down the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers to New Orleans for the 
use of our naval and merchant ships. 
Our fleets at that time were faced with a 
fuel shortage, as the Atlantic ports were 
blocked with 140,000 loaded railroad cars 
unable to reach shipside. The flotilla of 
barges towed by the Sprague covered 12 
acres of water and carried 56,000 tons of 
coal, the largest cargo ever propelled by a 
single unit of motive power. In 1910, 
however, when the improvement of the 
Ohio was authorized, no such military 
service to our Nation in time of peril had 
ever been contemplated. 

Our river and harbor projects have 
generally been designed and improved 
for commercial rather than for military 
use. Yet practically all of them have at 
some time performed an important part 
in our national-defense program. The 
relationship of the Great Lakes naviga- 
tion to the production of steel is a prom- 
inent example. All, of course, recognize 
the importance of steel in this age of 
mechanical warfare. But for the Great 
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Lakes improvements, we would now be 
dependent upon foreign countries for our 
steel, or upon a vastly more expensive 
system of domestic production. 

In the late seventies, when the com- 
mittee representing the iron industry of 
England came to this country to investi- 
gate the possibilities of the wonderful 
ore deposits of the Mesabi Range, we 
are informed that they reported to the 
ironmasters of England that they had 
nothing to fear from American compe- 
tition as the cre and the coal were 2,000 
miles apart by rail, and the cost of as- 
sembling would be prohibitive. Undis- 
mayed by the handicap of distance, Car- 
negie, Frick, and other farsighted pro- 
ducers urged the improvement of the 
Lake channels, the use of which has en- 
abied our steel production to equal that 
of all the rest of the world. 

I will give one more illustration, one 
that came under my personal observa- 
tion. At Dickinson, Tex., a few years 
ago, a 6-foot channel was dredged in the 
bayou at a cost of $32,000. Recently 
Camp Wallace was established within 7 
miles of that channel. The roads in the 
Army camp were paved with mudshell 
towed from Galveston Bay through this 
channel and then hauled in Army 
trucks to Camp Wallace. It required 
276,000 yards of shell to pave the camp 
roads, and the cost to the War Depart- 
ment was 25 cents per yard less than 
wouid have been the cost of obtaining 
the material from any other source. At 
the time the channel dredging was au- 
thorized by Congress there was no 
thought that it would ever be of such 
military importance. Its economic jus- 
tification was based entirely upon other 
considerations. This channel costing 
$32,090, has left in the Treasury of the 
United States in actual cash $69,000, be- 
sides serving a great purpose in the in- 
terest of the general publc. 

One item in the St. Lawrence seaway 
project is the lock at the Soo Channel 
estimated to cost $80600,000. The St. 
Lawrence project as a whole including 
this lock, has been urged by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretaries of war and Navy, 
the Chief of Army Engineer, the O. P. 
M., and others, as of great defense im- 
portance. The railroads Lake Carriers 
Association, the coal industry, and vari- 
ous other. organizations have disputed 
this contention principally upon the 
ground that the war will be over before 
the project can be completed. 

Since the hearings were held on the 
seaway project, it has developed that en- 
largement of the Soo lock is very ur- 
gently needed in order to prevent a pos- 
sible hiatus in the production of steel 
vitally necessary for war use in the Navy. 
The same organizations that opposed the 
Seaway upon the ground that it could be 
of no defense value for the reason that it 
would require 4 years for completion, and 
that the war would then be over, are 
now claiming that the lock is urgently 
needed for defense in the present conflict. 
Yet the ore for the passage of which the 
lock improvements are now being urged 
would require 5 years for conversion into 
an effective battleship. How the war, 
which would end in less than 4 years, 
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according to the earlier contention, will 
still be raging at the end of 5 years has 
not been explained. 

Thirty-six projects in the bill have 
been urged as of immediate and direct 
value to national defense. If Congress 
should so find, then it should take steps 
to protect such projects from subordi- 
nation to selfish interests who claim the 
right to profit at the risk of national de- 
struction. In drafting the young man- 
hood into the military service we not 
only inflicted upon them financial loss, 
but placed them in position where they 
run the risk of sacrificing their lives for 
the defense of the Nation. The selfish 
claims of organized financial interests 
and organized strike promoters should 
not in any circumstances be permitted 
to endanger the lives of our young men 
or prolong unduly the hazards incident to 
their military service. = 

I have never been an advocate of mak- 
ing expenditures for the navigation of 
any river where there was reasonable 
doubt as to its potential usefulness in the 
movement of commerce. The Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors does not even 
consider any waterway project eligible 
for hearings until it first has the ap- 
proval of the Army engineers, an able 
fact-finding organization whose judg- 
ment is as nearly impartial as is humanly 
possible to obtain. 

On the other hand, I do not belong to 
that school of thought which claims that 
the railroads should have a monopoly of 
transportation, regardless of the cost to 
the people. That is the present attitude 
of the railroads. Several of their repre- 
sentatives have even contended that the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, in 
determining the economic justification 
of a waterway, has no right or jurisdic- 
tion to consider or inquire into railroad 
rates, however exorbitant they may prove 
to be in some instances. These repre- 
sentatives claim that the I. C. C. alone 
has that authority, constituting a sort of 
court of last appeal beyond which Con- 
gress is powerless to obtain relief fcr the 
people. Those who by innuendo have 
sousht to discredit the Army engineers 
would have us believe that the I. C. C. not 
only has legal authority beyond the reach 
of Congress but also has a monopoly of 
wisdom. 

The claim that water transportation is 
injurious to the railroads is without 
foundation in fact. All the evidence 
shows that in the zones of most active 
water transportation, the railroads are 
doing more business than in the areas 
where no water transportation exists. In 
the Pittsburgh district, there is more 
tonnage moved by water than in any 
other inland section. In that same dis- 
trict we have the greatest density of rail 
traffic in the United States. 

In 1927 the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce submitted a statement show- 
ing that in 1900 the waterway traffic in 
the Pittsburgh district was 9,000,000 tons, 
and the rail traffic 47,000,000 tons. In 
1925 the water-borne traffic had increased 
to 40,000,000 tons, and the rail traffic to 
173,000,000 tons. The availability of 


water routes for the coal movement per- 
mits and promotes greater volume and 
longer hauls of ore vy rail in that dis- 
trict. 


As a further result, the enormous 
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tonnage of steel products sent out by rail 
has furnished more business for those 
lines than would ever have been possi- 
ble without river transportation. 

Dr. Harold Kelso of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, discussing the subject 
Waterways versus Railvays, in the Ameri- 
can Economic Review for September 1941, 
says: 

Is the present plight or the railroads in any 
degree traceable to waterway competition? 
The first help to an answer is the total ton- 
mile data for each type of transportation. In 
1938 these barge and motorboat channels 
carried 14,000,000,000 ton-miles, but the rail- 
roads carried 292,000,000,00). There are few 
years in which the change im railroad ton- 
miles since the preceding year is not more 
than the entire total ton-mileage of all 
waterways. 

It is asserted however, that the impcrtant 
influence is not the diversion of traffic, but 
the competitive rate adjustments that the 
railroads are forced to make to hold the 
business. The weakness of this argument is 
that almost without exception the most 
important railroad paralleling each of the 
heavy-traffic waterways is more profitable 
than the average for all railroads. For ex- 
ample, in 1939 all roads as a system earned 
2.26 percent on their average invested capi- 
tal, but the four railroads paralleling the 
Ohio River made 3.72 percent (Southern), 
2.76 percent (Baltimore & Onio), 3.90 per- 
cent (Louisville & Nashville), and 5.85 per- 
cent (Chesapeake & Ohio). Competing with 
the lower Mississippi, the Illinois Central 
made 3 percent on its invested capital. If 
the roads competing with such important 
channels are more prcfitable than the inte- 
rior roads, river navigation is not responsi- 
ble for the financial difficulties of the rail- 
roads, 


The preminence of the late James J. 
Hill, as an authority on all matters per- 
taining to transportation is too well 
known for comment; a man of great abil- 
ity and wide experience in both rail and 
water transportation. In a letter in 1908 
to the Lakes-to-Gulf Deep Waterway 
Convention in Chicego, he called atten- 
tion to the immense amount of ton- 
nage on the Great Lakes in the previous 
year, that passing in the Detroit River 
being more than four times greater than 
the tonnage on the Suez Canal. He then 
said: 

But while the phencmenal growth of lake 
business and reduction of the lake rate, which 
was 22.36 cents per bushel by lake and canal 
from Chicago to New York in 1867 and 6 64 
cents in 1907, have taken place practically 
within the last 25 years, the railroads run- 
ning west and northwest from Buffalo and 
Chicago have not suffered. On the contrary, 
in this territory traffic has increased with 
amazing rapidity, and the capacity of the 
railroads is taxed to handle business that 
cannot or will not use other routes. 

Every intelligent railroad man knew this 
long ago. He dismissed fear of the waterway 
as a competitor, not because it is either un- 
important or powerless but because the two 
carriers are supplementary instead cf mu- 
tually destructive. * * * You cannot find 
a man eminent in railroading in this country 
today who is not also an ardent acvocate of 
waterway improvement. 


Mr. Hill said further: 


Waterways should be made as other great 
works are created. The first railroads did not 
begin in the heart of the ccuntry and end 
nowhere. They were lines between impor- 
tant centers and terminal points; and ex- 
tensions, branches, and feeders were added 
as needed, That is what waterway improve- 
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ment needs. Locate your trunk lines first. 
Open a way to the sea by the biggest, freest 
outlet. Push the work as Nature indicates 
from the seacoast up the rivers. And this, 
of course, should be done with ample re- 
sources according to a general scheme which 
will include reservoirs on the headwaters of 
the main stream and as many of its tribu- 
taries as may be necessary to prevent floods 
and maintain a deep channel in the dry 
season, together with such canalization of the 
river, or canal construction parallel with its 
course, as will assure a sufficient and per- 
manent channel for boats of the largest size 
during the season of navigation. 


Mr. Hill quoted approving!y a statement 
by Senator Knox, as follows: 

European experience has established the 
law that with waterways carrying the slow 
and heavy freights which most congest the 
railways and on which their return is most 
narrow, the growth of industry and popule- 
tion more than compensates them in the 
growth of their high-class freight, express, 
mail, and passenger traffic. 


The contention that water transporta- 
tion will reduce railway employment is 
without foundation in fact. That con- 
tention has been urged against every 
project in the bill except those which are 
of especial benefit to the railroads. No 
one has shown where such a condition has 
ever resulted, and none can do so. All 
contentions on that subject have been 
submitted in prepared statements cf 
tedious similarity which will not stand up 
under investigation. 

Railroad consolidations, adoption of 
improved methods of maintaining road- 
beds, tracks, and equipment, and greater 
efficiency in operation are the measures 
that tend to reduce employment in the 
railway service. I will give a few illus- 
trations of my own personal knowledge. 

In former years the G. H. and S. A., 
between Houston and San Antonio, had 
a depot building, an agent, a clerk, a tele- 
graph operator, and a janitor at nearly 
every town. In recent years many of the 
stations have been abandoned, the build- 
ings removed, and from one to four em- 
ployees taken out of the service. Probably 
no telegraph operators are now retained 
in the service there. This section is now 
a part of the Southern Pacific. 

A similar condition has taken place as 
to the trackmen. Many of the section 
houses have keen removed, the sections 
extended, and fewer men engaged. The 
tracks are now of heavy steel rails, road- 
beds well bailasted, and fewer repairs 
necessary. The old-style pump handcars 
have been repleced with gasoline hand- 
cars, enabling gangs to inspect longer 
sections in less time. 

Many years ago I was car reporter in 
the yard et Rosenberg. The average 
freight train there on the G.C. & S. F. 
from Galveston to Sealy then consistec 
of 40 cars. On the “Macaroni” to Vic- 
toria, 12 to 20 cars, and on the G. H. & 
S. A. from Houston to Glidden, 30 cars. 
Carloads ranged from 20,000 to 30,000 
pounds. Cotton was hauled on open flat 
cars, 42 bales—21,000 pounds—to the 
car. A crew consisted of five men. 

The trains there now on the main lines 
average from 85 to 100 cars of more than 
double the capacity of those formerly in 
use. A train crew still consists of five 
men. While five men formerly hauled 
300 to 400 tons of freight, they now haul 
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an average of about 10 times that much. 
These are conditions that are causing 
unemployment but insofar as greater ef- 
ficiency is secured no one has a right to 
complain. 

In 1887 and 1888 the S. A. & A. P. Rail- 
way was built. The leading businessmen 
of the city of Eagle Lake entered into 
contract with Mr. B. F. Yoakum, the gen- 
eral manager, to have the Houston 
branch of that road run through Eagle 
Lake. They paid the company $4,000 in 
cash and paid for depot grounds and 
right-of-way through Colorado County, 
costing $12,000 additional. Depots were 
established in that county at Sheridan, 
Cheatham, Rock Island, Altair, Eaglé 
Lake, and Chesterville. As attorney for 
the railway, I had charge of all those 
matters in the counties of Colorado, 
Wharton, Austin, and Fort Bend. 

In later years the road was purchased 
by the Southern Pacific and every one of 
those stations abandoned, the depots 
torn down, the materials hauled away, 
and all the station employees dismissed. 
Similar conditions resulted in several 
other counties. The shops at Yoakum 
were abandoned and approximately 600 
shopmen dismissed. Water competition 
had nothing to do with this, as no river 
in Texas was under navigation and not 
one pound of freight was carried by 
water. 

Many miles of the S. A. & A. P. have 
been abandoned and, in addition, hun- 
dreds of people thrown out of employ- 
ment. The branch from Shiner through 
Gonzales and Luling to Lockhart, about 
50 miles long, was included in the aban- 
donments. The Southern Pacific also 
sought permission to abandon the main 
line, from Yoakum to Houston, about 125 
miles. Not being successful in this, they 
then abandoned nearly all of the stations 
on this line, including the six in Colorado 
County. 

I am not criticizing the Southern Pa- 
cific. These sections of the S. A. & 
A. P. paralleled their main lines nearby, 
which were adequate to accommodate all 
the traffic. I mention these matters 
merely for the purpose of showing that 
the contentions of the railway repre- 
sentatives before congressional commit- 
tees are misleading in trying to create the 
impression that the railway unemploy- 
ments are caused by water transporta- 
tion. They have not had any inland 
waterway competition in Texas. If we 
had had good navigable rivers in opera- 
tion there, with cheap transportation for 
our raw materials, then lucrative busi- 
ness for the railroads would have been 
increased enormously. The difficulties of 
the railways were the result of their own 
short-sightedness in building competing 
lines when neither could afford to give 
relief from the high costs of transporta- 
tion. The consolidations followed in the 
natural course, resulting in enormous 
reductions in employment. 

In the hearings before the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors on March 22, 1934, 
in the statement of Mr. R. Forsberg, 
chief engineer of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, the following colloquy is of record 
On pages 128 and 129: 


Mr. B-iton. You spoke of a 9,500-ton train- 
cad 


Mr. Forseerc. Yes. 

Mr. Botton. How many cars? 

Mr. Forsgerc. One hundred and twelve to 
one hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. Botton. The proposition of 70 cars toa 
train will cut that down? 

Mr. Forssenc. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many tons to a car? 

Mr. ForsBerc. Seventy tons toacar. When 
I speak of 9,500 tons, that is gross load. We 
have spproximately 6,000 tons of coal, live 
load, on the train. That is operated by an 
engineman, a fireman, a conductor, and two 
brakemen—approximately 9,500 tons. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is a good big ship- 
load, 9,500 tons. 

Mr. Forsserc. That is the whole weight of 
the train, and 6,000 is the live load or net- 
tare load. 

The CHairMaNn. That is equal to a cargo on 
an ocean ship. 

Mr. Forsserc. Yes. 


Mr. Forsberg was before the committee 
again a few weeks ago and reasserted his 
former testimony on this point. On 
August 4 of this year Mr. J. G. Luhrsen, 
executive secretary of Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association, stated before the 
committee that five men in the operation 
of many trains are now handling a much 
larger tonnage than that stated by Mr. 
Forsberg in 1934. Mr. Luhrsen’s inter- 
esting statement is on page 2012 of the 
hearings, and I give the following quota- 
tion: 

Mr. Lunrsen. There are a lot of things that 
I cannot possibly agree with the railroads on, 
and yet on the mechanical-improvement 
question great progress has been made. Once 
we had to have 5 men to handle 600 or 700 
tons of freight a few years back. Now we 
handle 10,000 to 18,000 tons to 1 train, and 
not the same 5 men, but only 5 men handle 
it, and now all of those things in the entirely 
natural trend of evolution of progress meant 
something that had to come forth just the 
same as indicated to you in the Tombigbee 
matter. 

Mr. Luhrsen’s statement here shows 
that in some instances the same number 
of men that formerly handled 600 tons, 
can now handle 18,000 tons. That means 
that in those particular cases, one man 
can now do what was formerly done by 30 
men. That is all perfectly legitimate and 
proper. No person can reasonably criti- 
cise it. It shows what mechanical prog- 
ress has accomplished. The weakness of 
the matter is, that the people are not get- 
ting the benefit of it. It has not brought 
about any reduction in rates, and it shows 
that the causes for reduction in railway 
employment are not correctly stated in 
the propaganda given by roads to the 
public and to their employees. 

The present Congress has appropriated 
$13,000,000,000 for the preservation of the 
Nation, and the ideals for which it 
stands. The expenditures proposed by 
the river and harbor bill under considera- 
tion will represent only about 7 percent 
of that amount, nearly one-half of which 
has been recommended for national de- 
fense. The need for other projects in the 
bill may become extremely urgent in a 
very short time, depending upon the 
course of world events. Some of the 
projects now found to be extremely ur- 
gent were not so considered a year ago, 
when a defense waterway program was 
enacted by Congress, and approved by 
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the President. These measures should 
now be authorized by Congress and in 
readiness for immediate execution when 
the need of the Nation requires. 


America and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 3 (legislative day of 
* Monday, October 27), 1941 


ADDRESS BY J. H. GIPSON 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a speech made by J. H. Gipson, one of 
Idaho’s outstanding citizens, on Amer- 
ica’s role in the present international 
situation. Mr. Gipson spoke to the stu- 
dents of the College of Idaho, at Cald- 
well, Idaho, on October 22. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It’s a wonderful school you have here, and 
I'm glad to have the opportunity of con- 
gratulating ycu on the good fortune which 
has brought you within these gates of learn- 
ing, and happier still to pay my tribute to 
the splendid men and women who make up 
your teaching staff. Honest and properly 
qualified educators are doing the greatest 
work in the world today. I’ve had some op- 
portunity of association—all too little—with 
the members of your faculty, and there are 
none whom I should not be glad to know 
better. Those who will save liberty to the 
world, if it is to be saved, are being trained 
in institutions like this. 

I’m quoting now from a great writer: 
“There has never been a just war or an honor- 
able one. I can see a million years ahead 
and this rule will never change. The pulpit 
will object at first. The great, big, dull bulk 
of the Nation will rub its sleepy eyes and try 
to make out why there should be a war, or 
wili say, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, and 
there is no necessity for it.’ Then the hand- 
ful will shout louder. A few fair men on the 
other side will argue and reason against war, 
and at first will have a hearing and will be 
applauded; but it will not last long; those 
others will outshout them, and presently the 
nntiwar audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. Before long you will see this 
curicus thing: The speakers stoned from the 
platform, and free speech strangled by hordes 
of furious men, who in their hearts are still 
at one with thosc stoned speakers—but who 
dare not say so. And now the whole Nation, 
pulpit and all, will take up the war cry, and 
mob any honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such mouths will 
cease to open.” 

So wrote Mark Twain. 

If I were to select a text today, I think I 
would choose the ninth verse and the fifth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. Mat- 
thew: 

“Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God.” 

I want this war, which never should have 
started, to end as quickly as possible and on 
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any terms that will leave the British Isles and 
the British dominions free and intact. 

I want it to end because as long as it con- 
tinues there will always be the danger of 
American involvement. 

I want it to end so that relief may come to 
the millions of helpless and wholly innocent 
women and children who are now slowly 
dying of starvation in the occupied countries. 

I want to end it before Europe, even in the 
next generation, must be written off as a 
total loss, before hate and blood and bomb- 
ings have destroyed not only the glorigus 
monuments of a wonderful civilization but 
the hope of the future. 

What will Europe be like if the war con- 
tinues another 2 years or another 10 years 
when peace finally comes, whether Churchill 
or Hitler writes the treaty? Who won the 
last war? 

What sort of societies, what sort of gov- 
ernments will the peoples of Europe have 
when the leaders and rulers are drawn from 
those whose minds are warped and bodies 
stunted by the ravages of the Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse? No one can win this war 
and no one can profit by it. 

The great power of this mighty Republic 
should be used in three directions: 

First to build up with speed, efficiency, and 
economy an impregnable national defense. 

econd, to use all good offices to bring an 
end to the war while there’s something worth 
salvaging in the Old World. 

Third, to feed, under the Hoover plan, 
women and children of the occupied countries. 

“For I was hungry, and ye gave me meat; 
I was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took mein. Then shall the 
righteous answer him saying, Lord, when saw 
we thee hungry and fed thee, or thirsty and 
gave thee drink? And the King shall answer 
and say unto them, Verily I say unto you, 
inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my children, ye have done it 
unto me.” 

I oppose our entry into this war, among 
other reasons, because I believe that our 
active participation in it will destroy what is 
left of American institutions—the free in- 
stitutions which generation after genera- 
tion of our forebears had won for us with 
blood and sweat and tears. 

As far as fighting a defensive war is con- 
cerned, stout England and bleeding France 
have learned by the experience from which we 
might well profit. 

This is an intelligent audience. It should 
be, and I believe it is wholly unnecessary to 
dwell at length on plans for repelling an 
armed invasion of the American continent, 
and indeed of the Western Hemisphere. 
The best evidence of the utter impossibility 
of such an invasion is the fact that the 
mighty military power of Germany has been 
unable to cross the 28 miles of water that 
separates Dover from Boulogne. Neither can 
England, with undisputed command of the 
seas, safely land an expeditionary force on 
any portion of the continent. 

Assuming that one dime cut of every dol- 
lar that we are pouring cut in the name of 
national defense is wisely spent, any thought 
that Hitler, if he conquers from Capetown to 
Cathay, could ever successfully challenge the 
armed might of the great American Repub- 
lic is to my mind utterly fantastic. I’ve seen 
something of the waste of war and the diffi- 
culties of transport, and all the ships that 
today sail the seven seas would be inadequate 
to the task of transporting munitions and 
provisioning an invading army of the size 
necessary to threaten us seriously. 

And how long before Gcd will become tired 
ot Cer Fuehrer, as Victor Hugo said of Na- 
poleon? How thin can his conquering le- 
gions be spread? No matter what his dreams 
of conquest may be, and no one but the 
Almighty knows what’s in his mind, the 2,000 
miles of stormy water which divide the 


Old World from the New will remain the 
barrier which no conqueror will ever sur- 
mount, as long as we keep our powder dry 
and have plenty of it. 

The Republic is in deadly peril, but Amer- 
ica’s dangers are from within and not from 
without. 

Now let’s get the record clear. So much 
has been printed in the papers and broad- 
cast over the radios about those who belong 
to America First and other antiwar groups 
that some misconception may exist in some 
minds. My associates in these organizations 
are patriotic American citizens, fanatical in 
their love of country and quite willing, as 
every man should be, to lay down their lives 
in defense of home and country. I was over- 
seas in the last war, and I wasn’t drafted and 
I wasn’t given a soft and secure job at a good 
salary. I was a lowly Red Cross lieutenant, 
and my compensation wasn’t even a dollar a 
year, and as far as my rank—a private, third— 
went, my investigation satisfies me that I 
was five ranks below a private, third class. 
I’m no hero. I left a wife and three kids and 
a struggling business, because when your 
country declares war it’s easier to explain 
why you went than why you stayed at home. 
I’m so anti-Semitic, that I hope some day to 
have the privilege of casting a vote for some 
wise and great and patriotic American who 
belongs to the Jewish faith for President. 
I’m so full of religious intolerance that the 
only time I ever voted for a Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency was when Al Smith, 
of the Catholic faith, was running. I’m such 
a deep admirer of the Nazi form of govern- 
ment that I have stated many times publicly 
that I regard the present German Govern- 
ment, excepting only that of Communist 
Russia, as probably the worst and most dan- 
gerous government the world has yet known. 
Governments are good and desirable only as 
they exist to protect the liberties of r:en and 
not curtail them. 

I regard the preservation of the American 
way of life as the one great and fundamental 
duty of every man and woman in this coun- 
try—a duty for which we should be willing 
to sacrifice our lives and our fortunes. 

My reason for speaking today is because of 
my further desire to make the record clear. 
I’m not foolish enough to think that my 
voice will carry far in the present turmoil, 
or that my expression will affect the march 
of events. I do believe, however, most firmly 
that good government among free people is 
something that cannot be had unless every 
man and woman contributes his share. It’s 
not something handed down from above. We 
here in America still have the power to avert 
impending disaster. 

Havece will not be cried, the grim dogs of 
war will not be unleashed, if we are suffi- 
ciently vocal and most deadly in earnest. 
War is no more inevitable than it is desir- 
able. While we’ve gone a long way on the 
path, there is still time to turn back. A mil- 
lion letters and telegrams reaching the Mem- 
bers of Congress would reverse the current 
now running so strongly toward the Niagara 
of doom. If war comes, I wish all men to 
know that I did my bit to avert it. 

This is a time when men and women who 
iove their country and love mankind might 
well turn to an earnest study of the Bible. 
Regardless of whether we are believers or 
nonbelievers, whether we belong to any 
church or denomination, we can accept 
Christ as the greatest moral philosopher and 
teacher. In this field he stands out as 
Shakespeare does among the men of letters. 
IZ anyone can find in his teachings anything 
that would justify America’s entering this 
war the New Testament speaks a different 
language to him than to me. 

There must be a blind spot in my spiritual 
make-up for I have never been able to per- 
suade myself that I was good enough to join 
any church, but I find the King James version 
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of the Bible, measured by sound literary 
standards, the greatest of all books, considered 
as literature only, and the teachings of the 
lowly Man of Nazareth, set him as far above 
the founders of religions, the great moralists, 
and philosophers as the July sun outshines 
the faintest star. Let those, who ask the 
youth of America to go down another blood 
path justify their positions by quoting verse 
and line. 

This is a time of very great unhappiness 
for many of us who are opposed to America’s 
entry into the war because so many men and 
women of great ability, of undoubted wisdom, 
and sincere patriotism take a different view. 
Many of these men and women are my dear 
friends. I respect their judgment but I can- 
not agree with it. I do not question their 
patriotism nor do I wish mine questioned. 
To me, our entry into this war will be an act 
of utter madness, and the crowning disaster 
of our entire national life. But you say “What 
are you going to do to prevent the German 
legions from conquering the world? One 
continent has already fallen under their dom- 
ination. With the collapse of the British 
Empire, they will be masters of all the Old 
World and America’s turn will come next.” 
My answer is to ask if a country wished to 
cure another country in which the citizens 
were afflicted with a universal and very ter- 
rible form of hydrophobia would it start by 
inoculating its own citizens with that same 
terrible disease? 

If our existence is teleological, if we are 
moving toward better things, if life has a 
purpose and a meaning, there is nothing 
more sure than that the collapse of Hitlerism 
is certain and inevitable without our firing 
a shot. No matter how many countries he 
conquers, he and his system are doomed if 
there is a law of progress. Not forever will 
the Germans or any other race be content 
to exchange butter for bayonets. Whenever 
peace comes, no matter who writes the treaty, 
if (as I believe) all human progress and all 
human happiness depends upon the dignity 
and freedom of the individual, the star of 
absolutism will have set. The longer the war, 
the longer the agony of Europe. 

From a biological standpoint, the only war 
this or any other great industrial nation is 
or ever will be justified in waging is cne in 
which the youngest draftee would be 50 years 
old. Much as I hate war, I might approve a 
declaration with that provision, providing 
further that the President, whcever he might 
be, the members of his Cabinet, and the 
Members of the Congress who vote for war, 
together with all who call for armed action 
prior to the declaration, be included in the 
first boatload to land on hostile shores. If 
the expeditionary force should include in ad- 
dition the professional politicians, the racket- 
eering trade-mark leaders, the employers 
who exploit the workers, and the congenital 
criminals who keep our prison population at 
its present high level, it would really be a 
war worth while. 

But none of these will be there. The war 
will be fought by the boys of America who 
should be preparing to write great books, 
find new stars, and discover new elements to 
build stately cathedrals, to paint beautiful 
pictures, to construct great irrigation proj- 
ects, and to build Golden Gate bridges, and 
to till the soil and carry on the cultural and 
economic life of the country, while they court 
and marry fine American girls and raise fam- 
ilies to keep America strong. 

We’re to make our fight for freedom of the 
seas. Just what does this mean? If it 
means that we are to recognize and accept 
the British blockade, with the searching and 
censorship of United States mails and the 
denying of our right to send focdstuffs to 
the starving children of occupied Europe, I 
can see no reason for sacrificing or risking 
@ single Amcrican life. No one but a spe- 
cialist in international law seemingly knows 
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what customs and convention have built up 
in the past in this matter of the rights of 
belligerents and neutrals. Seemingly in this 
war and in the first World War there was only 
one rule, and that was, and is, the rule of 
might. 

The task set for us by those who would 
destroy the present military power of Ger- 
many by war should be plainly understood 
before we make this last fatal step. There 
has been criticism of the British Government 
in some English quarters because of the fact 
that no western front was opened while Hit- 
ler and Stalin were in the death grapple. 
Such criticism is, in my opinion, based upon 
an imperfect knowledge of the problems 
which face those who land an expeditionary 
force by sea on hostile shores. England, 
with 4,000,000 men under arms and with the 
greatest merchant marine in the world, had 
neither the equipment, the manpower, nor 
the shipping for such a task. Hitler will not 
be beaten in war except by sacrifices of 
American blood and American treasure that 
stagger the imagination. He will be beaten 
only by an American expeditionary force of 
sufficient size and strength to outbalance his 
5,000,000 war-hardened veterans. Such a 
force must be far superior in arms, in lead- 
ership, and in the will to fight, to the “red” 
armies of 9,000,000 that have been destroyed 
in the past 4 months. 

To crush Hitler, we must be prepared to 
give 5,000,000 American lives and two hun- 
dred billions of American treasure. Are we 
ready for such a sacrifice? We must be fur- 
ther prepared to sacrifice most and probably 
all of the things that have made America so 
wonderful for many years—not only the ma- 
terial things that we need every day but the 
far more precious intangibles of a consti- 
tutional government—free speech, a free 
economy. We must forget all efforts to make 
this a better country, and must turn America 
into a military dictatorship. We must expect 
less and less for working longer and still 
longer hours, while we groan under the bur- 
den of paying heavier and heavier taxes. Are 
we ready for this? And when the American 
arms are triumphant, then what? 

Have we, reading the lessons of history, 
any assurance that the four freedoms, or any 
other freedoms, can be brought to Europe 
with the mailed fist? How do we know that 
the treaty which ends this war will be better 
than that written at Versailles? What as- 
surance have we that the post-Hitler Govern- 
ment of Germany will not be worse than 
this? Men and women, conditioned in an 
atmosphere of hate and want and blood- 
shed and plague over a period of years, do 
strange things. 

And what will happen to America after the 
next war and when we encounter the inevi- 
table terrible depression that will follow. Is it 
not more than possible that our Cesar will 
make a successful crossing of the Rubicon, 
and that the torch of liberty, which Still 
burns in this country, will be finally and for- 
ever extinguished in the social war? 

The last Presidential election was conducted 
while the world was at war. Was any Mem- 
ber of the Congress elected on a pledge to 
put the country into war? Did the success- 
ful contender for the Presidency or his oppo- 
nent tell us he would lead the country into 
this awful holocaust? Again the record should 
be kept straight. Let me read some decla- 
rations made in the last campaign. You all 
know who made them: 

“We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conflict or intervention in forelgn 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party; we will not participate 
in foreign wars and will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas except in case of at- 
tack. It is for peace that I have labored; 
and it is for peace that I shall labor all the 
days of my life.” (Philadelphia, October 23, 
1940 ) 

“We look at the Old World of Europe today. 
t is an ugly world, poisoned by hatred and 


greed and fear. We can see what has been 
the inevitable consequence of that poison— 
but it has been war. 

“And we look at this country, built by gen- 
erations of peaceable, friendly men and 
women who had in their hearts faith—faith 
that the good life can be obtained by those 
who work for it. We know that we are deter- 
mined to defend our country and with our 
neighbors to defend this hemisphere. We are 
strong in our defense. 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war.” 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again, your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign war. 

“They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very existence, 
it will keep the threat of war far away 
from our shores. Yes; the purpose of our 
defense is defense.” (Boston, October 30, 
1940.) 

“In 1935, in the face of growing dangers 
throughout the world, your Government un- 
dertook to eliminate the hazards which in 
the past had led to war. We made it clear 
that ships flying the American flag could 
not carry munitions to a belligerent; and 
that they must stay out of war zones.” 
(New York City, October 28, 1940.) 

“I am fighting to keep this Nation pros- 
perous and at peace. I am fighting to keep 
our people out of foreign wars and to keep 
foreign conceptions of government out of 
our own United States.” (Brooklyn, Novem- 
ber 1, 1940.) 

After contrasting the declarations of poli- 
ticians running for office with their per- 
formance in office one is tempted to wonder 
why the poet had Hamlet say: 

“Frailty, thy name is woman!” 

In view of the fact that the present ad- 
ministration and the Members of Congress 
were without exception elected on pledges 
to keep the country out of war, how can 
national unity be attained? I can see no 
Way except by a solemn plebiscite of the 
voters, voting “yea” and “nay” on the ques- 
tion of war or peace. Lacking that, if war 
it is to be, the Chief Executive must call 
on the Congress to exercise its constitu- 
tional function and to make formal declara- 
tion of war. War by the overwhelming 
through the acts of the Executive alone will 
lead to the most fatal of disasters. 

You citizens have one supreme duty now. 
If you feel we should go to war, write your 
Congressmen and your Senators to that ef- 
fect. If you feel that that way madness lies, 
write them to stand fast for peace. Truly, 
the sands in the hourglass of fate are run- 
ning low. The moving finger is preparing to 
write the destiny of the world. Won't you 
do your part to see that the most fateful 
decision is wisely made? 

Where no counsel is, the people fall; but 
in the multitude of counselors there is 
safety. 


Navigation of Trinity River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, under 
Ieave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp,. I include the following. I and 
at least three other Members of the Okla- 
homa delegation appeared before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee in op- 
position to the proposal to expend vast 
sums of money to make the Trinity River 
navigable. The following editorial com- 
ment from one of the leading newspapers 
in my district succinctly states the case: 


If Congress is foolish enough to put up 
the paltry $15,000,000 requested to start the 
Trinity River navigation project in Texas 
the taxpayers ought to rise up in wrath and 
remove those responsible. In the first place, 
the Trinity project is a foolish enterprise, 
and in the second place, national defense 
needs are so great that this is no time to 
start such huge expenditures on a project 
essential to no good cause. If Texas could 
get along without sailing boats on arid 
Trinity for all these centuries, a little longer 
waiting will not cause any harm. The whole 
thing is so utterly foolish, so utterly unneces- 
sary, so utterly against national best inter- 
ests, and so utterly an imposition upon an 
already overburdened tax-paying public that 
its sponsors ought to be held to account as 
public enemies for even mentioning it at a 
time like the present, 


Resolutions of American Indian 
Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 
FEDERATION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tions: 


Be it resolved by the American Indian Fed- 
eration in convention assembled, That it go 
on record as supporting the President of the 
United States of America in this national 
emergency, and we hereby pledge our full 
cooperation, aid, support, and loyalty. 

Dated at Muskogee, Okla., this 13th day of 
September 1941. 

JOSEPH BRUNER, 
National President, the American 
Indian Federation. 

Attest: 

Mrs. Wm. M. NEwrTOoN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Whereas the Social Security Act does not 
extend coverage to the majority of the In- 
dians living in Oklahoma, and for that rea- 
son they cannot share in old-age retirement 
and annuities guaranteed to a certain class 
of citizens; and 

Whereas there is pending now before the 
Congress of the United States a bill described 
as House bill No. 1410, which proposes to 
amend the Social Security Act and thereby 
extend social-security coverage to all citizens 
upon retirement at 60 years of age; and 

Whereas this amendment guarantees a Fed- 
eral old-age annuity of $30 a month as a mini- 
mum; and 

Whereas this bill has unanimous endorse- 
ment of both Houses of the State Legislature 
of Oklahoma and of the majority of the con- 
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gressional delegation in Washington, D. C., 
they having expressed themselves favoring 
such legislation: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the American Indian 
Federation of Indians, in session in Muskogee, 
Okla., endorse and support this measure in 
the interest of not only our Indian people 
but as a legislation which will be to the best 
interest of all the aged citizens of the Nation. 
Passed and approved this 13th day of Sep- 
tember 1941. 
JOSEPH BRUNER, 
National President, the American 
Indian Federation. 
Attest: 
Mrs. Wm. M. NEwToN, 
Executive Secretary. 


—_——— 


Whereas on the 13th day of March 1941, 
Senator Thomas of Oklahoma introduced 
Senate Bill S. 1111 providing for the estab- 
lishment of the Claims Commission, and, 

Whereas the American Indian Federation 
favors purposes and aims of this bill and 
approves the same subject to certain amend- 
ments heretofore proposed by the federation 
to the Indian Committee of the Senate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Indian Federa- 
tion, That it go on record as favoring said 
bill with the proposed amendments; and be 
it further, 

Resolved, That the legislative committee of 
this federation seek an early hearing on the 
bill and urge its early passage; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the president of this Fed- 
eration and the legislative committee be au- 
thorized to contact and solicit the support 
and cooperation of all Indian organizations 
in effecting the passage and approval of this 
bill. 

JOSEPH BRUNER, 
National President, The American 
Indian Federation. 

Attest: 

Mrs. WM. M. NEwTON, 
Executive Secretary. 





Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique 
Endorses Defense Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE MANCHESTER (N. H.) 
UNION 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union: 


[From the Manchester (N. H.) Union] 


Boston, October 15.—Unqualified support 
for President Roosevelt’s foreign policy and 
his program of national defense was voted at 
the closing session of the fifteenth quadren- 
nial convention of the Union St. Jean Baptiste 
d’Amerique at the Copley-Plaza Hotel this 
afternoon. 

The action was taken by the unanimous 
adoption of a resolution introduced by At- 
torney Eugene L. Jalbert, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
legal adviser of the society. His resolution 
was as follows: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


“Conscious of the great dangers which 
threaten the existence of this Nation and all 
the other civilized nations of the world, and 
deeply mindful of the grave duties which rest 
upon the President of our beloved country, 
the members of this convention hereby in- 
struct the president of this society to send 
the following telegram to the President of 
the United States: 

“‘L’Union St. Jean Baptiste d’Amerique, a 
fraternal organization composed of more than 
60,000 American citizens of French extraction, 
unqualifiedly endorse your policies in dealing 
with the enemies of the democracies of the 
world, and, further, respectfully pledge to 
Your Excellency, in the discharge of his official 
duties, the untiring and undivided support of 
its entire membership.’ ” 

The action came in the closing moments of 
the 4-day convention and was cheered for 
several minutes by the delegates. 





They Weep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 
ARTICLE BY FRANK C. WALDROP 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Frank C. Waldrop: 

THEY WEEP 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


A mother sat by the radio in her humble 
home in St. Louis and wept. In Glen Ridge, 
N. J., a wealthy cotton textile merchant’s 
football shoulders heaved. For he, too, wept. 

There was someone to weep for every man 
aboard the Reuben James, and there was a 
bond between them all—the poor mother in 
St. Louis, the rich father in Glen Ridge, and 
the others, wherever they were. 

For when the Rewben James went down, 
officers and men were in a common danger, 
and nobody could know, while waiting for 
the Navy’s Official news, just who would come 
out of that danger or how. 

And so there was weeping. 

There will be tears in plenty before we are 
through with this war. A destroyer here 
and there, at first. Then a cruiser, and per- 
haps even a battleship. 

But have you thought to weep, perhaps, 
for the widows and parents and sisters and 
friends of the unnamed, unromantic, and 
often dirty men on the old tramp steamers 
the swooping destroyers are out to defend? 

Have you thought that if Congress repeals 
the Neutrality Act these old tramps and their 
unshaven crews will then be ordered on past 
Iceland to the coast of Europe? 

And have you thought, also, about the 
obvious next move thereafter—men in 
packed layers abcard great passenger steam- 
ers, men and boys, sliding through the night 
ocean toward a battle beyond our under- 
standing? 

These are matters about which you had 
better do some thinking, for they are upon us. 

War is men killed and boys killed and 
weeping. 

We are being pushed into war because the 
administration says if we do not go now be- 
yond the seas to fight, Hitler will conquer the 
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rest of the world, build a great fleet, and ob- 
literate us. 

It may interest you to know there is some 
contradiction to that among the experts. 
Here is an excerpt from an article in the Au- 
gust 1941 Reader’s Digest, by Hanson W. 
Baldwin, nationally noted military and naval 
expert of the New York Times, and a graduate 
of the United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis: 

“We need not fear being outbuilt in a naval 
race, even should Hitler be able to turn all 
Europe and England to the task. One au- 
thority has estimated the shipbuilding capac- 
ity of Germany, her conquered lands, and her 
allies at 3,200,000 tons, and of Britain at 
2,500,000 tons—a total of 5,700,000 tons a year. 

“Still we could meet the challenge, for we 
shall turn out 1,100,000 tons of merchant 
ships alone this year, and next year 3,000,000 
and more than 5,000,000 tons in 1943. And 
simultaneously we are pushing forward a 
naval building program just about equal to 
the combined programs of all the rest of the 
world, including the British Empire.” 

Remember these facts and figures when 
next you hear of the invasion danger and ask 
the one who tries to scare you what he has to 
refute them. 

We do not need to fear Hitler. 





Priority Restrictions 
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Mr. ZIMMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of a policy of priority restrictions 
placed in effect by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, mary of our small 
businessmen are greatly alarmed over 
the possibility of being forced out of 
business if not engaged in national-de- 
fense production. 

Poplar Bluff, Mo., is the second larg- 
est town in my district and for its sup- 
port and maintenance relies upon many 
thriving business enterprises in its 
midst. Thus far few, if any, national- 
defense projects have been established 
in our section of the State. Conse- 
quently, if these nondefense projects are 
forced out of business, the people in 
our thriving cities will be left without 
the support and maintenance to which 
they are entitled. The situation in 
cities and towns in southeast Missouri is 
not unlike that in thousands of other 
small cities and towns throughout the 
Nation. It is, indeed, a serious situa- 
tion, and it does seem that the necessary 
steps should be taken by this adminis- 
tration to see that the threatened dis- 
aster is averted. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including herein a_ resolution 
adopted by the Poplar Bluff, Mo., Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the 27th day of 
October 1941 which expresses the con- 
cern of the citizens of this enterprising 
city over the situation which they now 
face: 

Whereas approximately 45,000 small firms 
throughout the United States are in dangeg 
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of being forced out of business due to aban- 
donment of nondefense production because 
of priority restrictions; and 

Whereas communities the size of Poplar 
Biuff, Mo., will be probably most seriously 
affected by such circumstances; and 

Whereas small cities and rural communities 
form a great part of the backbone of Amer- 
ica; and 

Whereas legislation and regulation should 
be so devised for the protection of such small 
businesses and Americans: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Chamber of “ommerce of 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., as follows, to wit: 

1. That Members of the Congress of the 
United States, and those in charge of pro- 
duction and priorities, exert every effort to- 
ward the protection of the interests of small 
businesses engaged in nondefense produc- 
tion. 

2. That means be devised for the release 
of a part of commodities on the preferred 
list so that thousands of businesses be en- 
abled to continue operation and countless 
thousands of workmen employed therein be 
able to retain their jobs and maintain 
proper standards of living. 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Bennett Champ Clark and the 
Honorable Harry 8. Truman, United States 
Senators from Missouri, and the Honorable 
Orville Zimmerman, Congressman from the 
Tenth Congressional District of Missouri, and 
Mr. Donald Nelson, Executive Director of 
Supply, Priorities, and Allocations Board, Mr. 
William Knudsen, Director General of Office 
of Production Management, for the purpose 
of enlisting the consideration of our Con- 
gress and administrative agencies in the sav- 
ing of small businesses to the end that 
Gemocracy, freedom, and the welfare of the 
people of the United States be preserved at 
home and abroad. 

Passed by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., in regular session, this 
27th day of October 1941. 

NOLAND COOPER, 
EvucENE H. BROYLES, 
RANDOLPH H. WEBER, 
Resolution Committee. 
James B. Hose, 
President. 


Attest: 
Jerry TYLER, Secretary. 


Letters of President Wilson Relative to 
Strikes in Defense Industries 
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LETTERS WRITTEN IN SEPTEMBER 1918 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following letters written by 
President Wilson in September 1918: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, September 13, 1918. 
GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your resolu- 
tions of September 6 announcing that you 
have begun a strike against your employers 
in Bridgeport, Conn. You are members of 
the Bridgeport branches of the International 
Union of Machinists. As such, and with the 
approval of the national officers of your union, 


you signed an agreement to submit the ques- 
tions as to the terms of your employment to 
the National War Labor Board and to abide 
the award which in accordance with the rules 
of procedure approved by me might be made. 

The members of the Board were not able to 
to reach a unanimous conclusion on all the 
issues presented, and, as provided in its con- 
stitution, the questions upon which they did 
not agree were carried before an arbitrator 
the unanimous choice of the members of the 
Board. 

The arbitrator thus chosen has made an 
award which more than 90 percent of the 
workers affected accept. You who constitute 
less than 10 percent refuse to abide the award 
although you are the best paid of the whole 
body of workers affected, and are, therefore, 
least entitled to press a further increase of 
wages because of the high cost of living. But, 
whatever the merits of the issue, it is closed 
by the award. Your strike against it is a 
breach of faith calculated to reflect on the 
sincerity of national organized labor in pro- 
claiming its acceptance of the principles and 
machinery of the National War Labor Board. 

If such disregard of the solemn adjudi- 
cation of a tribunal to which both parties 
submitted their claims be temporized with, 
agreements become mere scraps of paper. If 
errors creep into awards, the proper remedy 
is submission to the award with an applica- 
tion for rehearing to the tribunal. But to 
strike against the award is disloyalty and 
dishonor. 

The Smith & Wesson Co., of Springfield, 
Mass., engaged in Government work, has re- 
fused to accept the mediation of the National 
War Labor Board and has flaunted its rules cf 
decision approved by Presidential proclama- 
tion. With my consent the War Department 
has taken over the plant and business of the 
company to secure continuity in production 
and to prevent industrial disturbance. 

It is of the highest importance to secure a 
compliance with reasonable rules and pro- 
cedure for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Having exercised a drastic remedy 
with recalcitrant employers, it is my duty to 
use means equally well adapted to the end 
with lawless and faithless employees. 

Therefore, I desire that you return to work 
and abide by the award. If you refuse, each 
of you will be barred from employment in any 
war industry in the community in which the 
strike occurs for a period of 1 year. During 
that time the United States Employment 
Service will decline to obtain employment for 
you in any war industry elsewhere in the 
United Scates, as well as under the War and 
Navy Departments, the Shipping Board, the 
Railroad Administration, and all other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and the draft boards will 
be instructed to reject any claim of exemp- 
tion based on your alleged usefulness on war 
production. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WILSON. 
(Letter from the President to striking em- 
ployees, District Lodge No. 55, International 
Association of Machinists and other strik- 
ing workmen of Bridgeport, Conn., 1087 Broad 
Street, Bridgeport.) 

(Bulletin No. 287, Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics, National War Labor Board, p. 36.) 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO MANUFACTURERS 
AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


THE WuirTeE Hovsse, 
Washington, September 17, 1918. 
REMINGTON ARMs, U. S. M. C. PLANT, 
LIBERTY ORDNANCE Co. (AND OTHERS), 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 

My attention has been called to the fact 
that several thousand machinists and others 
employed in connection with war industries 
in Bridgeport, Conn., engaged in a strike to 
obtain further concessions because they were 
not satisfied with the decisions rendered by 
the umpire appointed under the authority 
conferred upon the National War Labor 
Board. On the 13th instant I communi- 
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cated with the workmen engaged in the 
strike, demanding that they accept the de- 
cision of the arbitrator and return to work, 
and stated the penalties which would be 
imposed if they refused to do so. The men 
at a meeting voted to return to work this 
morning, but I am informed by their repre- 
sentative that the manufacturers refuse to 
reinstate their former employees. In view 
of the fact that the workmen have so 
promptly complied with my directions, I 
must insist upon the reinstatement of all 
these men. 
Wooprow WILSON. 

(Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 

287, National War Labor Board, p. 36.) 


Edward Thomas Taylor, Servant of 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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TRIBUTE BY JUDGE JOHN B. O'ROURKE, 
OF DURANGO, COLO., AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE VALLECITO DAM IN 
SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO, SEPTEM- 
BER 14, 1941 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, the Val- 
lecito Dam, on the Los Pinos, other- 
wise known as the Pine River, in 
southwestern Colorado, was one of the 
reclamation projects very near to the 
heart of Representative Edward T. Tay- 
lor. As he had long planned to attend 
the dedication ceremonies, he left Wash- 
ington for home on August 29, 1941. He 
died in Denver on Wednesday evening, 
September 3. 

On September 14, 1941, the Vallecito 
Dam was dedicated. But he who had 
long dreamed and worked for it was not 
present, at least not in the flesh. On 
this occasion the Honorable John B. 
O’Rourke, of Durango, for many years 
judge of the District Court of the State 
of Colorado for the Sixth Judicial Dis- 
trict, a long-time friend of Congressman 
Taylor, delivered the principal eddress. 
It was as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
fellow citizens of Colorado, any dedication of 
the completion of this great development for 
the utilization of the waters of the Vallecito 
and Los Pinos Rivers would indeed be inccm- 
plete—cold and lifeless—without some simple 
tribute to one who in a large measure has 
made possible its realization. 

This development which today we see an 
accomplished fact, this development which 
through the years to come will contribute to 
the happiness, security, and contentment of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants of the extensive 
valley of the Los Pinos River, whose fertile 
acres a few miles down the river open and 
stretch fan-like to the Piedra River and the 
San Juan Mountains on the east, the Florida 
River on the west, and to the borders of our 
sister State, New Mexico, on the south; this 
development which will contribute much to 
the future prosperity of southwestern Colo- 
rado and, incidentally, to the prosperity of all 
Colorado, was not a new or recent thought 
with him, 
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The fact that Federal expenditures in un- 
familiar figures become available to sustain, 
protect, and secure the future of our country 
and its citizens did not bring to his mind for 
the first time the great need for this develop- 
ment. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the personal interest and thought which he 
has given to this area throughout almost the 
entire period of his life in the Congress of 
the United States. It is written in the public 
records as early as 1910 that he proposed a 
survey of the Los Pinos River seeking storage 
to utilize its waters; and again in the decade 
from 1920 to 1930 a number of surveys were 
made at his urging; and finally with the entry 
of a Federal court decree that gave to the 
Southern Ute Indians more than the normal 
run-off of the river, he devoted more and 
more of his inexhaustible energy and drive to 
accomplish the building of these great works. 

He realized what such a decree meant in 
our arid West. He knew that it meant that 
the thousands of acres which had been 
cleared, farmed, and cultivated for more than 
40 years would become a dry, parched, and 
barren waste; that the homes and schools 
that the pioneer homesteader had builded 
would be abandoned—fall into ruin and de- 
cay—a sad monument to a once thriving and 
prosperous valley. He realized that the accu- 
mulations of a lifetime of those people would 
be swept away, and that this once happy and 
contented community could no longer be 
listed as an asset of this great country of ours. 
He realized that the first line of defense, as 
well as a defense that has depth and security, 
against such threatened and almost certain 
calamity was the storage and utilization of 
the turbulent spring flood waters of the Los 
Pinos and Vallecito Rivers, that rush down- 
ward and over the rich fertile lands of the 
valley below, and onward to the Pacific. He 
realized that we must take the elements of 
earth and water, and by means of earthen 
dams impound the mighty floods of spring, 
and in proper time and season apply those 
impounded waters to the fertile earth of the 
valley and cause it to bloom and bring forth 
food and sustenance for mankind. So today, 
because of his sound thinking, judgment, and 
foresight, we are celebrating the completion 
of the Vallecito Dam. 

We had hoped that he would be with us on 
this occasion, but divine providence has de- 
creed otherwise—yet we, because of his in- 
tense interest in this project, over the years, 
know that the influence of his life—his work 
and his spirit are with us today. 

We know that to him this achievement 
meant that the blue and dust of the sage, the 
brown and withered husk of the sun-parched 
vegetation would be supplanted by the lush 
green of productive and cultivated fields; that 
the hard and dry-baked earth would be sup- 
planted by the tilled and watered soils of the 
valley; that men and women and children of 
this valley would be secure to continue to live 
and face the future undiscouraged and un- 
afraid. 

So it has been with the entire reclamation 
of the West—it has always been first and fore- 
most in his mind—to it he has contributed 
more than any other single individual in the 
Nation, 

That such a service to our community, such 
a service to the West, and to the Nation at 
large, should be recognized has been upper- 
most in the minds of the people of south- 
western Colorado since the earliest planning 
of this dedication. 

To be a fitting tribute to him it was our 
wish that it exemplify the simplicity of his 
life, the strength of his character and his 
enduring service to his district, his State, and 
his Nation. 

His life was simplicity itself—he lived 
through the pioneering development of our 
ccuntry from the Alleghenies to the Pacific— 
his life was a part of the pioneering and early 
development of the great State of Illinois, 
where he was born, thence across the plains 
of Kansas and eastern Colorado—into the 





bustling pioneer mining camp of Leadville, 
and on to the western slope of the Rockies to 
the beautiful town of Glenwood Springs 
which he loved so much and which, to him, 
was always home. He saw a new world de- 
velop, unfold, and provide homes for many. 
He pioneered, helped develop and apply a code 
for the utilization of the waters of our streams 
and their application to the arid and semi- 
arid lands of the West. 

Throughout this pioneering life he accepted 
the finer things of that life and made them a 
part of his strong, courageous character. 

He lived as a pioneer whose credo was an 
unselfish service to his fellow men. 

His greatest single achievement has been in 
furthering the cause of reclamation. 

From the bed of the Los Pinos River we 
have reclaimed a blue-gray conglomerate 
boulder—polished by the elements; with a 
strength typical of the life and character of 
our friend, with a permanence approached 
only by his service to his fellow man; we have 
nestled it upon the crest of the Vallecito 
Dam, and there embedded into it a bronze 
plaque with the simple legend, “In apprecia- 
tion of the untiring service of Edward T. 
Taylor, M. C., in the cause of western recla- 
mation.” 

This is our simple but wholly inadequate 
tribute to him who served his fellow man s0 
well, 





The Present Situation and the Dangers 
Confronting the Nation 
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HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
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ADDRESS BY HON. GEORGE J. BATES, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, at a 
meeting recently held at the Haverhill, 
Mass., High School under the auspices of 
Haverhill’s lodge of Elks, our colleague, 
Representative Grorce J. Bates, de- 
livered a patriotic address of great inter- 
est and importance. 

Because that which he then said is 
well worthy of the consideration of the 
Membership and the country, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be spread 
upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 


As momentous days and events crown upon 
us and the need for national unity and pa- 
triotism becomes more evident, meetings, 
such as this one, being held here tonight 
have a vital meaning, and I want to congrat- 
ulate the Haverhill Lodge of Elks for their 
desire to continue this observance of Flag 
Day, and the men and women gathered here 
to make its success possible. 

Flag Day should serve to bring a valuable 
lesson to us all. What a symbol it ought to 
be to liberty-loving Americans, and to it we 
should pledge, as our forebears did, cur 
hearts, our lives, and our sacred honor, to 
love and to protect this emblem of our prin- 
ciples, the truths, and the history which be- 
long to our Nation. 

Born in the spirti of freedom and in the 
hearts of colonists who labored in the very 
early days of our history, on the very grounds 
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on which we stand tonight, not another flag 
on the globe carries such hope for oppressed 
peoples throughout the world. And it is 
well on this day that we pay tribute to those 
who made possible this manner and all that 
itstands for. They were the men and women 
who brought the first charter of free civil 
government to our shores, taking their lives 
in their hands, sacrificing family ties and 
friends, and consecrating all worldly posses- 
sions in order to find the path to liberty and 
the right to govern themselves as freemen. 

Nature had taught them simplicity from 
their necessities, self-reliance by the dangers 
that menaced them, and industry as they 
tilled a reluctant soil and, best of all, she 
taught them independence. The love of lib- 
erty was in the very air they breathed, and 
all of these things made them men and 
women possessed of an indomitable spirit. 
They gave us a great heritage, and it is our 
solemn duty to preserve it for the genera- 
tions to come. 

The few thousands who came to our shores 
some 300 years ago was all that there was of 
civilization in America at that time. We are 
today a mighty Nation of over 130,000,000, 
each one free and all equal and determined 
to use all our powers to perpetuate these 
sacred privileges. 

In speaking.to you tonight I have but one 
purpose, na ly to plead for those things 
which will insure and safeguard the welfare 
and safety of the people of the United States 
and our form of government. 

One of the essential things in the world, 
particularly today, is the plain, unvarnished 
truth. Let us therefore be truthful with our- 
selves and face the facts as they are. We 
have strong reasons for taking stock of our 
national strength and the time is at hand for 
unity and action. 

Our heritage was purchased at a great price 
and no price is too great to pay for its pres- 
ervation. You men and women are our first 
line of defense if we are to uphold human 
dignity, freedom of speech, of the press, and 
of religion against the onslaughts of the 
vaunted efficiency and ruthless methods of 
the dictators. 


WAR IS NOT WANTED 


War is not wanted in this country, and its 
horrors and miseries are terrible to consider. 
A strong national defense is the best guar- 
anty that can be had against it. However, 
in spite of everything, war may strike us, 
and we must realize the fact that nations 
desiring peace must be stronger than those 
desiring war. Whatever our national policy 
be, this country, within itself, must contain 
the power to support it. 

After the World War in 1918 we subscribed 
earnestly to the doctrines of collective secu- 
rity. For many years our Government had 
sought with leaders of many nations to finda 
way to limit and reduce armament and to 
establish a basis of world peace. The effort 
on the part of our authorities led to the 
Washington Arms Conference in 1922 and at 
which the representatives of the major naval 
powers were present. Under the terms of 
the agreement, entered into at that time for 
reduction in armament, we scrapped 19 hbat- 
tleships then in service and also 11 more that 
were under construction. The number of 
battleships thus destroyed was 30 and on 
these the American people had spent over 
$279,000,000. We did this in the interest of 
world peace, and in the intervening years we 
allowed our Navy to further decline, Only to 
learn by costly experience that disarmament 
by example did not pay. 

Today we are faced with another World War 
of more threatening character than anything 
we have seen before. Within 1 year we have 
watched the disappearance from the seas of 
the proud and powerful navy of a friendly 
republic, and we see another now fighting for 
its existence. 

It is idle for us to regret the wasted time 
and unrealized expectations of yesterday, 50 
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we are doing the sensible thing—the only 
thing—namely, building up our naval and 
military forces to meet any potential threat 
to our security. These forces must be backed 
by a united people, armed with courage, 
endowed with loyalty, and inspired by faith. 


PERIL CONFRONTING OUR NATION 


We must be realistic as we observe the 
world-wide conflagration now going on and 
the grave peril confronting our Nation. I 
have supported the President in his program 
of aid to Britain because I am convinced that 
it will help us to keep war away from our 
shores. Some people have an honest opinion 
that what is now transpiring across the seas 
is of no concern to us, and that the wide 
oceans separating the continent on either 
side will give us ample protection from 
aggressor nations. I do not share that 
thought. I believe that what is taking place 
abroad should be of deep concern to us here 
in the United States. 

In a period of less than 2 years the cruel 
wheels of a dictator have overrun practically 
the entire continent of Europe, completely 
conquering 15 nations and subjugating and 
enslaving over 200,000,000 of their peoples. 

What will be the fate of the people in the 
conquered nations when Hitler consolidates 
his gains? Will the same ruthlessness pre- 
vail that now exists in Pola where the 
population is being reduced to the status 
of slaves and where a systematic campaign 
of extermination of its leaders is taking place 
for the obvious purpose of destroying that 
nation so that it will never rise again? 

Can Christianity and democracy live under 
such a rule? Can we close our eyes to these 
facts and permit ourselves to think we can 
avoid danger by refusing to see it? The 
langer is there and we must gird ourselves 
to meet it. 


UNITED STATES CAN BE DEFEATED 


What do some of our naval experts say in 
respect to the potential danger facing this 
country? Let me read from the report filed 
with the Congress a year ago as to whether 
this Nation of ours can be invaded, defeated, 
and conquered. I quote: 

“From all the evidence available, it appears 
that the United States can be defeated and 
conquered without the military conquest of 
the continental United States. Without a 
Navy capable of controlling the sea areas 
against an enemy, an effective blockage 
against our foreign commerce can be estab- 
lished and maintained at points thousands 
of miles from our coasts and well beyond air- 
craft range. Our outlying possessions will be 
captured and used against us as advance 
bases. There will be nothing to prevent the 
establishment of bases, by force if necessary, 
in this hemisphere from which, as well as 
from aircraft carriers, repeated bombing raids 
can be dispatched against our highly indus- 
trialized areas. With the loss of our outlying 
possessions and our foreign commerce, and 
subject to continued raids upon our coastal 
areas, our ultimate defeat is inevitable. It 
will be only a question of time, depending on 
how long our national will to further resist 
will hold out. Without the power to carry 

he fight to the enemy, there can be no 
alternative other than subjugation to his 
wishes.” 

Perhaps there is a feeling in the minds of 
f£ome that this statement is somewhat over- 
drawn. With all the uncertainties involved 
in this world-wide conflict, who knows 
whether it is or not. Certainly Ido not ques- 
tion the sincerity of those who made this 
statement. Coming from men whose lives 
are spent in the study of our defense prob- 
lems, can we assume if Britain is defeated 
and her fleet goes into the control of Hitler 
that we still would be secure and immune 
from foreign attack? 


I FAVORED THE LEND-LEASE 


I favored the lend-lease bill and aid to 
Britain, and every day since has brought me 


the feeling that I was right in so doing. 
We must remember what a Hitler victory 
will mean to us here in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. We must not befog that issue and 
the grave danger that we face if England 
goes down. It is not difficult to visualize 
what would happen to our security and 
commerce if Hitler should acquire the Brit- 
ish Fleet as the price of peace. If such a 
thing should come to pass (and it is not a 
remote possibility), the Axis Powers would 
then have at their command over 1,100 
fighting ships to 325 which now constitutes 
the strength of the United States Navy. 

In matters pertaining to the defenses of 
this country, I am compelled to accept the 
judgment of our military and naval experts 
because of their long experience in military 
strategy and in actual combat, and whose 
lives have been devoted to the defense of 
our Nation. 

We need time to build ships and to train 
their crews. We need time to build up our 
outlying bases so that we can operate our 
fleets as a screen for our continent. We 
need time to train our armies, to accumulate 
war stores, and to gear our industries for 
defense. Only by helping Great Britain to 
survive can we get that most precious time, 
and it is the opinion of our military ex- 
perts that we should not hesitate to give 
that aid. 


WE CANNOT STAND ASIDE 


The cost to us in money, effort, and sac- 
rifice will be great—but that cost will be 
far greater, even in the immediate future, 
should we now stand aside and let Britain 
fall. Let us help immediately and gen- 
erously with the materials of war those 
splendid and heroic people who are carry- 
ing the burdens of the fight for the preser- 
vation of all that free men have cherished 
down through the years and for which many 
have died on the fields of battle since his- 
tory began. In the interest of our own na- 
tional defense, safety, and security, and to 
keep war from our own shores, we cannot 
stand aside at this hour. 

The entire question of our American 
economy is also involved deeply in the out- 
come of the present struggle. It is quite evi- 
dent that the German plans for the economic 
reorganization of the European continent if 
actually carried out, would profoundly affect 
the economies of the rest of the world, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Germany’s territorial expansion by con- 
quest has already been accompanied by 
measures, designed to intensify her economic 
relations with the occupied countries as well 
as to prepare them for playing the parts 
assigned to them in the Nazi plans for the 
economic reorganization of the European 
continent. 

The program is very definite and it means 
that Hitler will become the coordinator of 
all economic policies. This means further, 
that the smaller countries of Europe will be 
compelled to modify their economic struc- 
ture so as to harmonize them with and com- 
plement the economy of Germany. It is 
planned that foreign trade will be carried on, 
by a system of clearance agreements and 
that in this new order, there will be no room 
for gold as a monetary metal, except, per- 
haps, as a means of balancing payments with 
a country. 

If Germany should be in a position to 
carry out an essential part of the policies 
they have planned for complete control of 
the economy of Europe, and in addition, se- 
cure the economic cooperation of Japan in 
the Far East, we may expect not only a sub- 
stantial narrowing of the field of free enter- 
prise, but also a fundamental change in the 
conditions under which we shall have to 
carry on foreign trade. 

Confronted by a compact political eco- 
nomic combination of the continents of 
Europe and Asia under the domination of 
the National Socialist State, the individual 
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American would hardly be strong enough to 
find a market for his product or service ex- 
cept on terms laid down by the German 
economy. 


VIEWING THE FUTURE 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that your 
officials in Washington are viewing the future 
with a good deal of apprehension and 
concern? 

Regardless of what our foreign policy should 
be, it is obvious that as a Nation, we must go 
all-out for rearmament. It is the only way 
the American people can safeguard their se- 
curity. Tremendous sums have already been 
appropriated by the Congress for national 
defense and every effort is being made to 
speed up the production capacity of our in- 
dustries, so that vital materials and equip- 
ment will be available at the earliest moment. 

The recent wave of strikes has been of deep 
concern to all of us, and the time has come 
for the people to know whether the Govern- 
ment itself, or factions or groups, will control 
our destiny and the life of the Republic. 


THE “FIFTH COLUMN” 


Government investigations have recently 
disclosed that these strikes, which are crip- 
pling our defense industry, have been, for the 
most part, definitely inspired by communistic 
influences. The “fifth column” is on the 
march—intending to break down our defense 
program and create chaos among our people. 
If this Government is to survive, a strong 
hand must be exercised in the present situa- 
tion. The time has come for rather plain 
speaking and quick action, if we expect the 
defense program to continue without inter- 
ruption. Every opportunity should be given 
to the employees to present their grievances 
and troubles before mediation and arbitration 
boards, already set up by the Government. 
The rights of labor should be protected and, 
I believe, can be, through these boards. 

Many of the contracts between labor and 
management in this State contain what is 
known as “arbitration clauses.” This has 
worked fairly well in the many disputes that 
have been settled, and there is no reason to 
feel that it should not work in the defense 
plants of the country, upon which we are 
depending so much for the vital materials of 
war. This wave of strikes has already re- 
sulted in a serious delay in our armament 
program. In one instance alone, the Allis- 
Chalmers strike, the destroyer program of our 
Nation was set back 3 months. The safety 
and security of the United States must be 
uppermost in our minds at all times in this 
perilous hour, and there must be a clear un- 
derstanding of the dangers that confront us. 

There must be no coddling of the subver- 
sive groups within the country who have no 
sympathy with our system of government and 
who are intent on sabotaging and wrecking 
the defense program of the country. 


THERE MUST BE UNITY 


There must be unity among our people, in 
order that we may be able to combat the foes 
of the Nation, within or without, if the neces- 
sity should ever arise. 

Amid the waters of a troubled sea the 
American ship of state will ride the present 
storm and we shall meet all emergencies with 
united effort and adequate defense. Let us 
not forget that America is the only land that 
has not changed its form of government. It 
is for you men and women, fellow Americans, 
to see to it that it is not changed, because we 
believe in righteous individualism and not 
regimented collectivism, because it means lib- 
erty and not slavery. 

This precious thing we call liberty was not 
won in a day nor a year nor a hundred years, 
but for nearly a thousand years the Anglo- 
Saxon people have been fighting to throw off 
the yoke of the oppressor and to escape from 
the heel of the tyrant in order that we could 
live today as free men and women. 

The American flag symbolizes the highest 
aspirations of mankind. Let us today and 
every day pledge all that we are and all that 
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we have to our flag, which we are honorving 
tonight. 

Made in liberty, nourished in its spirit and 
carried in its service, may it ever stand high, 
and unfurled as the banner of democracy 
and liberty and as an inspiration and hope 
for the oppressed people throughout the 
world, 
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Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend iny remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include a radio address delivered by 
the Honorable James L. Adkison, chair- 
man of the Montana chapter of the 
Committee to Defend America, delivered 
over the Z-Bar network from Helena, 
Mont., on October 18, 1941: 


A few months ago the Honorable J. Burke 
Clements, in a public address given over this 
network, took the liberty of making some 
unfavorable comments regarding the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. At that time he called us interven- 
tionists. In fairness to our group, I ask your 
tolerance for a few minutes to consider the 
facts. 

This organization came into being about 
the time that Hitler’s hordes had overrun 
France. Thousands of American leaders, 
then recognizing that Hitler was a threat to 
the safety and security of the United States, 
saw the necessity of backing up Britain in 
an effort to keep the war from our shores, or 
at least give us time to prepare for the 
defense of America. Time has proved the 
wisdom of that effort and we find tcday prac- 
tically all the outstanding organizations in 
America backing this up as sound American 
policy. 

On the other hand, we still have a few out- 
standing isolationists and pacifists who are 
continuing to support the America First 
Committee. Among these we find our dis- 
tinguished senior Senator and the Congress- 
woman from Montana’s First District. So I 
say to you tonight that it is quite pertinent 
that we discuss the merits of our foreign 
policy. 

First, let me read to you a quotation from 
Dr. Shuster, a former resident of Germany 
and now head of an organization of loyal 
German-Americans: “They have slain and 
tortured cur priests and our pastors; they 
have desecrated our churches; they have 
left the innocent children of innocent vic- 
tims to starve. They have driven our nuns 
out of the convents; they have exiled our 
poets and thinkers; they have made Germany 
a living hell. Does anyone think that any- 
one of German descent will ever be able to 
look about him like a man if he condones 
these things or ignores them or pretends 
that he can find an excuse for them? As 
free men we stand against Hitler as his vic- 
tims have stood against him. We believe in 
the Germany that was clean and beautiful. 
We believe in the Germany that is to be 
when the iron hand of justice shall have 
brought Hitler to the gibbet. We believe in 
the great peace for all men, and for all na- 





tions. We are dedicated to the liberaticn of 
the world from murder and crime first of 
all.” 

National and international religious leaders 
representing the Jewish, Protestant, and 
Catholic faiths have come to realize that 
their religious freedom is at stake and that 
there is danger of its being lest in a world 
dominated by fascism or nazi-ism. Church 
people all over the world have become con- 
vinced that the life which the Nazi state 
has brought to Europe is nothing more or 
less than a spiritual or a moral death and 
that such a life is not worth living. For 
proof of this statement, get in touch with 
the National Council of Catholic Men, in 
Washington, D. C. Throughout it all we 
find a common thought that the Christian 
men of all nations have a bond of fellowship 
and responsibility; a moral obligation to the 
untold generations of the future to hand 
down to posterity a world enjoying liberty 
and freedom instead of one dominated by 
totalitarianism and slavery. The Committee 
to Defend America is taking the lead in this 
movement. We are organizing public activity 
toward the objective of a lasting peace when 
this war is over; with justice, good will, and 
opportunity for all peoples, and the granting 
to all nations of the right to share in the 
raw materials necessary to their economic 
welfare. We believe that when this war is 
over America must do her part in shoulder- 
ing the responsibility of preserving inter- 
national peace and security. 

From May 1940 up to the present time our 
Congress and our Government have con- 
sidered and have many times by a unanimous 
voice passed legislation indicating that the 
American Government had abandoned her 
position of neutrality and adopted a program 
looking to the defeat of Hitlerism. Yes, I 
take pride in supporting the American Gov- 
ernment in a time of national emergency. I 
know of no reason why I, as an American, 
should be expected to give aid and comfort 
to Hitler. True, I do not agree with all the 
domestic policies of the administration in 
Washington, nor do I find that I am pleased 
with the entire personnel of the present 
administration; but in a time of national 
peril such domestic differences become un- 
important and must wait their time for 
redress. Our form of government is subject 
to delays and mistakes; but as we collec- 
tively face our enemies, who have repeatedly 
avowed an intent to destroy all demccratic 
government, and admittedly aim at domina- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere, then loyal 
citizens must stand together in a united 
front. 

The isolation minority ask us why we 
should give aid to Britain. First, as I have 
indicated, the American Congress has decided 
that it was necessary to our own protection. 
It is a means of American defense. Above 
this there is a moral obligation, for today 
it has been clearly established that Britain 
could have avoided this tremendous sacrifice 
of life and material damage. We know now 
that Hitler was wiiling to grant her immunity 
and even a partnership in world domination. 
Mindful of her tremendous obligation to 
civilization and to her friends all over the 
world, the mass of British people, inspired 
by the leadership of that great statesman, 
Winston Churchill—whose mother was, by 
the way, an American—spurned and rejected 
the offer. 

Today, also, we Americans not only have 
an obligation of loyalty to our country but 
also a moral obligation to civilization. Our 
opponents are trying to convince us that we 
Should be unmindful of these obligations. 
Let us review the facts and see what they 
themselves have achieved by their efforts. 

By repeating propaganda of questionable 
origin and veracity, they have been a distinct 
aid to the Nation’s enemies. hey have en- 
couraged the Nazi and Japanese war lords to 


believe that we were a divided people; that. 


they could rob, plunder, and destroy civiliza- 
tion while we would sit on the sidelines un- 
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concerned. The isolationist and pacifist 
groups in America have encouraged Hitler to 
believe that, no matter what, “America won't 
fight.” He is so convinced of this that he has 
already sunk eight American merchantmen 
and fired on an American destroyer only yes- 
terday. This group is also encouraging the 
Japanese in the belief that further aggression 
in the Pacific may be undertaken without 
danger; whereas a firm policy in the Pacific, 
backed by a united citizenry, loyally suppcrt- 
ing our Government, might yet discourage 
Japan and prevent our being forced into this 
war. 

Not only has the isolationist opposition 
hindered the American Government in carry- 
ing out a vigorous foreign policy which, in 
the end, might mean the certain defeat of 
Herr Hitier in Eurcpe; but some of them, un- 
der the sponsorship of the America First 
Committee, have resorted to the most damn- 
able and un-American intolerance that has 
ever been uttered from an American plat- 
form. I refer to the speech of Charles Lind- 
bergh at Des Moines, Iowa. With relation to 
this recent speech of Mr. Lindbergh’s, I will 
read you a quotation taken from an editorNl 
in a recent issue of the Liberty magazine: 

“The most dangerous man in the United 
States of America today is Charles Augustus 
Lindbergh. 

“This tragic conclusion must be reached 
by any citizen who looks at the facts not 
with passion or prejudice but in the calm 
light of reason. 

“On this page Liberty has defended Lind- 
bergh’s right to speak his mind. We have 
expressed our confidence in his honesty of 
purpose, in his patriotism. While we could 
not agree with his platform, we have be- 
lieved he was a true American. 

“The time has come when we must revise 
our attitude. If Lindbergh is sincere, then 
his is the sincerity of the witch burner. 

“Until Lindbergh made his Des Moines 
speech, racial and religious intolerance in 
the United States was a back-alley busi- 
mess * * *, 

“The danger from Lindbergh’s folly is 
incalculable. In the midst of national agi- 
tation he has spoken words that are incite- 
ment to riot. 

“Religious and racial hatreds lie like rub- 
bish underfoot in the jungle of human 
nature. Lindbergh has poured oil on that 
undergrowth; he has hurled a lighted torch 
down in its midst. One shudders at his act. 

“No one who believes that this country 
should stay out of war can any longer affcrd 
to be associated with the name of this man— 
nor with the America First Committee, which 
sponsored his utterances. For his was the 
voice that called out to the lowest instincts 
in humanity, to the cruelty and savagery of 
intolerance. His was a cry to whip up 
hatred. * * * 

“It no longer matters whether Lindbergh 
is sincere or not. He is America’s No. 1 Nazi. 
Whcther he means to be or not, he tis the 
forerunner of Hitler, ambassador of the anti- 
Christ, fuehrer of the forces of hell. 

“Charles Augustus Lindbergh is the mcst 
dangerous man in America.” 

I refer to this because I believe it is perti- 
nent to any discussion of facts pertaining to 
the political welfare of the citizenry of Mon- 
tana. I refer to it because Charles Lind- 
bergh has been associated with our distin- 
guished senior Senator both as friend and as 
coworker under the auspices of the America 
First Committee. Not only that, but here in 
Montana we have the most un-American, in- 
tolerant, and filthy sheet preaching race and 
religious hatred, carrying the banner for the 
America First Committee and a!so for 
Burton K. WHEELER. BURTON K. WHEELER 
owes a duty to the citizenry of Montana, who 
have repeatedly honored him with the high- 
est Cffice within their gift. to let it be known 
in no uncertain terms that he does not ene 
dorse or approve the intolerant and une 
American language of his friend Lindbergh, 
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and he should also take steps to clear his 
skirts of the odium of apparent friendship 
that exists between him and the editor of 
the Pink Reporter, Tip Reynolds. 

We, as citizens, each have an individual 
responsibility. The President is our national 
leader, entrusted under the Constitution 
with the responsibility of carrying out the 
will of the majority of the American people. 
He is the Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the Nation. When the security and 
safety of the Nation are under attack, we 
look to him, and to him only, for our leader- 
ship. We must not trust ourselves to the 
vicarious judgment of politicians who may 
have axes to grind. We must not permit 
ourselves to follow people who may be influ- 
enced by feelings of jealousy or bitterness. 
In times of emergency and of danger to our 
country, all loyal citizens must stand united 
behind the President and our Government. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I delivered before the 
sixth annual staff conference of the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration in 
Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, April 
16, 1941: 


INTRODUCTION BY HON. HARRY SLATTERY, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Many years ago, toward the end of the 
Theodore Roosevelt administration—many of 
you are not old enough to remember, but old 
heads like Congressman RANKIN, Dr. Person, 
and myself are—a very unusual play had its 
premiere here in Washington and afterward 
made the circuit of the whole Nation. Wise 
had the leading part, but it had as one of its 
young stars Douglas Fairbanks. It was a gala 
occasion. I was one of the many who saw 
that unusual picture of T. R. in the box cry- 
ing out once in a while “Fine! Fine!” I 
am sure many of you have seen the play, The 
Gentleman from Mississippi. The whole del- 
egation from Mississippi was there. I re- 
member the inimitable Senator John Sharp 
Williams and the other men of the Mississippi 
delegation. 

Congressman RANKIN, of that State, has 
been one of the leaders of the administra- 
tion’s power policies in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He was coauthor, with Senator 
Gerorce Norris, of Nebraska, of the bill to 
create the Tennessee Valley Authority, which 
contains section 12 of the present Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act, giving to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority the right to build transmis- 
sion lines to distribute power and to build 
additional dams on the Tennessee River. He 
successfully led the fight in the House to force 
acceptance of that main provision of the bill 
in lieu of the bill which had been passed by 
the House. He succeeded in getting every 
county in his district connected and supplied 
with electric energy from the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority at the yardstick rate, thereby 


bringing cheap electricity to thousands of 
farm homes. He is leader of the public power 
bloc in the House. He has lead the fight for 
rural electrification and has adopted as his 
slogan, “Let’s electrify every farm home in 
America.” I’ve taken that slogan from Con- 
gressman RANKIN’s Own statement. I now 
have the pleasure of introducing a stalwart 
for public power in our day and time and a 
real gentleman from Mississippi, Hon. JoHN 
E. RANKIN. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN E. RANKIN OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
wish to thank my distinguished friend, and 
your able Administrator, Harry Slattery, for 
his spiendid introduction. He is a real 
soldier in this cause. I feel like a post- 
graduate in the battle for rural electrification, 
having been in the fight since before the 
Rural Electrification Administration was cre- 
ated. 

I began the fight back in the Tennessee 
Valley area in 1933, when, with the aid of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, we really 
started the present program of rural electri- 
fication. When the original Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration Act was passed, it lim- 
ited appropriations to $40,000,000 a year, and 
prohibited the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration from serving people who were al- 
ready served by central stations. It ought to 
have said, “who ‘serve’ central stations.” 
I'll give you, in the course of my rambling 
remarks, some of my experiences in overcom- 
ing these handicaps. 

I presume it is unnecessary for me to talk 
to you about the virtues of rural electrifica- 
tion. I presume that on that one question we 
are as unanimous as the Negroes were about 
taking the sacrament. Back in the Volstead 
days, in those States that had been wet, 
legally, before the law was passed, a doctor 
might issue prescriptions for a man to get 
liquor at the drug store for his health; and 
it also applied to ministers who desired to 
get wine for the sacrament. One morning, 
down in Louisiana, a Negro came into the 
office of the county health officer and said, 
“Good morning, doctor.” The doctor said, 
“Good morning.” He said, “Ain’t you de 
county health officer?” He said, “Yes; who 
are you?” He says, “I is de Reverend Asbestos 
Jones, pastor of de African Methodist 
Episcopal Church over here at Briar Ridge.” 
The doctor looked at him a minute and said, 
“Well, what's going on over there?” “Well, 
suh,” he said, “We is havin’ a distracted 
meetin’, and de boa’d sent me down here to 
see about gettin’ a subscription from you to 
de drug sto’ for some beverage for sacrilegious 
purposes.” The doctor looked at him a 
minute and said, “About how much do you 
think you’ll need? He said, “ ’Bout a gallon 
and a half; de meeting’s gwine to close to- 
morrow night.” The doctor thought he 
would humor the joke a little further, so he 
said, “Do you know what kind you want?” 
He says, “Yassuh, we knows what kind we 
wants. We took a vote ob de congregation on 
that yistidy, and de I’s was unanimous in 
favor o’ gin.” 

That is about how unanimous we are on 
rural electrification. 

You represent the most important organi- 
zation connected with this Government, so 
far as the farmers of this Nation are con- 
cerned. And the farmers 3re the most im- 
portant element of our population so far as 
the welfare, stability, and perpetuity of our 
institutions are concerned. 

What I shall say to you will be from ex- 
perience and not from theory. I don’t want 
to be put in the class of the guggle-eyed pro- 
fessor who went out to show the farmers how 
to raise beans according to his program. 
When he planted them and they came up, 
the beans came up first. He said he saw his 
mistake, went out and pulled them up and 
turned them over. He took his book with 
him and decided he’d show the farmer how to 
milk the cow. Flies were pretty bad. Read- 
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ing along, he noted the book said that if the 
cow switches her tail, tie the tail to the leg. 
He misunderstood it and tied it to his leg. 
She, of course, got scared at the first thing 
she looked at, tore the fence down, went- 
down through the sorghum patch, and into 
the creek. When they finally brought him 
to, he said she hadn’t gone 50 yards until he 
saw his mistake. 

I want to talk to you today from a prac- 
tical standpoint. Agriculture is a way of life. 
And any man makes a fool of himself who 
tries to talk downhill to the average farmer. 
We hear a good deal about the standard of 
living. People get to talking about the stand- 
ard of living at the table, and all that hap- 
pens is they overeat. There are other stand- 
ards of living besides the physical standard 
of living. There are the moral the spiritual, 
the intellectual, the cuJtural, and the patri- 
otic standards of living. They are the stand- 
ards of living we are building up in this great 
program in which we are now engaged. Every 
once in a while I hear some man talk about 
slum clearance. I don’t know why they ever 
permitted Fifth Avenue to name the rest of 
the city of New York the slums. We don’t 
call them slums down on the farm; it’s just 
another settlement. It may not be as up to 
date as the one in which we live, or we may 
not think so, but we do not call it the slums. 
If they will take my program for electrifying 
this country, and provide cheap electricity for 
every home in every city of America, it will 
do more toward slum clearance than all the 
money we have poured into slum clearance 
up to this time or that we will pour in for 
the next 10 years. 

I want to urge you to build these lines now 
to each and every farm home in America. 
Men have asked me how far I expected to go 
with this rural-electrification program. I said, 
“Just as far with the power line as the Gov- 
ernment goes with the draft. Just as far 
with the power line as the tax gatherer goes.” 
And I mean to do it now, and not wait until 
this generation of farmers are all dead. 

With all the progress we have made, we are 
still far behind the other nations of the 
earth. 

I don’t flinch from the criticism of the 
Power Trust. I don’t flinch from the criti- 
cisms of the holding companies. That vast 
combination of wealth and power tht 
sprawls over the Nation reaches down into the 
pockets of the consumers of electricity «nd 
takes from them overcharges of more than 
$1,000,000,000 a year—enough to pay for the 
present defense program in a few years. That 
outfit cannot frighten me. 

When I get through squeezing the water 
out of them, with the help of President 
Roosevelt, Senator Norris, and a few other 
friends, we will have the Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates all over this Nation, and will 
reduce them as time goes on. 

These Rural Electrification Administration 
lines that are cooperatively owned and not op- 
erated for profit should all be exempt from 
taxation. Now, I don’t often preach what I 
don’t practice. A public power line that is 
not operated for profit is a public highway, 
a highway of energy, that takes light and 
life and hope and relief from drudgery into 
the homes of the people on that line, and it 
is just as important as a public road, a 
speedway up and down which the autoists 
waste their money on gasoline from day to 
day. I’m the only man in the Congress of 
the United States who has put that theory 
into practice. I wrote to every member of 
my State legislature, except one or two that 
I didn’t care to waste time and paper On, 
and urged them to introduce a bill to exempt 
all these power cooperatives in Mississippi 
from taxes of all kinds. Sixteen men intro- 
duced that bill on the first day, if I remember 
correctly, and then we went behind the lines 
and brought so much pressure on them from 
the folks back at home that they not only 
exempted them from ad valorem taxes, but 
exempted them from the sales tax and from 
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the privilege tax; took all taxes off. Up to 
now, Mississippi is the only State in the 
Union that has done that, and the reason of 
it is that nobody has got behind it and 
pushed it in other States. And we’re going 
to keep those taxes off, because these power 
lines, if you ask me, are just as important as 
the highways. If I lived out on my farm— 
vhich now has both a power line and a hard- 
surface road—if I lived out there, and you 
were going to take either one of them away, 
I’d tell you to take away the hard-surface 
road. 

I want to talk to you about extending these 
lines to reach the fellow out beyond the p2s- 
ture, or out on the hillside, across the creek, 
or over on the side road in the isolated com- 
munity, which New York would call slums. 
We must reach them all—as we do with the 
draft or the tax book. It is not absolutely 
necessary that these lines all be economically 
self-sustaining. An area ought to be sur- 
veyed and put into a network to cover the 
whole county or the whole area at one time. 
Now, that man out yonder on the hillside is 
just as much entitled to electricity in his 
home as the man over here at the crossroads 
or near the filling station. Why not take 
care of the man out here by giving him this 
little lift, helping him to get a power line to 
his home, that will enabie him to care for 
himself and make that home more pleasant 
and more attractive? Out of those homes 
are going to come the leaders of this Nation 
in the years to come. 


I got through a provision to use Work Proj- 
ects Administration help on these lines. 1 
got them to use it in my district to cut and 
peel the poles, haul them to the creosoting 
plant, haul them back, cut off the right-of- 
way, dig the holes, erect the poles, put on 
the cross arms, and stretch the wire. In that 
way we brought the costs of the lines down, 
and in that way we reached many hundreds 
or probably thousands of farmers we would 
not have reached otherwise. That’s in the 
law today, and I want you to go back and 
apply it, and ask that it be applied in every 
section of the United States. 

I can talk to you now without prejudice 
because my district is alre-.dy electrified. It 
is true we have farmers we haven’t reached 
yet, but we are going to reach them before we 
quit. I am interested in rural electrification 
from a national standpoint. Our first line of 
defense is the American farm, and our second 
line of defense is the American farm. If 
we were to become involved in war and every 
farmer in America should fail to make a crop, 
it would be a national disaster. Another 
thing, don’t be so skimpy about building lines 
big enough to serve somebody. We are not 
building for lights alone. We are building 
up the rural areas. What do vhey need elec- 
tricity for? The first thing, of course, is light, 
and the next thing the radio, and the next 
thing, the electric iron. The next thing is 
the refrigerator. I brought down on my head 
all the vituperations of the ice manufacturers 
in this country. One of them said, “You’ve 
almost ruined me,” just because I had en- 
abled all his neighbors to put in electric 
refrigerators and make their own ice. Of 
course, I extended my sympathy to him and 
told him that he wasn’t the first man who had 
been injured by modern progress, that about 
the turn of the century there was a man in 
San Francisco who en:oined another man 
from running automobiles on the streets of 
the city on the grounds that it was in com- 
petition with his livery stable. You remem- 
ber those “good old days,” you gentlemen who 
talk about the “gay nineties.” 

The next thing, of course, is a washing 
machine. he next thing, a water pump— 
running water all through the house. Those 
things can be used ordinarily on a small 
wire. But many thousands of farmers live 
where there is no wood, and if they keep 
running up the price of coal in this contest, 
and shutting down all the mines, it may be 


a godsend to rural electrification, because 
then we will build lines big enough to fur- 
nish electric heat. Electric ranges—I have 
one county that I notice 36 percent of the 
electric consumers in it have electric ranges. 
I dare say there were not 10 electric ranges 
in the county 10 years ago. These lines 
ought to be heavy enough to carry not only 
electric ranges, but in the South they should 
be heavy enough to run cotton gins. They 
should be heavy enough everywhere to run 
gristmills, sawmills, and planing mills and 
cold-storage plants. 

Let’s electrify the country. Don’t just 
sympathize with the farmer. It isn’t sym- 
pathy he wants; he may be sympathizing 
with you. But he wants justice, a fair deal, 
to enable him to enjoy the blessings which 
the God of nature has provided for him. He 
doesn’t have to read the newspapers and see 
what is going on in Washington or New York 
to find out what to think, or how to arrange 
his daily affairs. Agriculture is a way of 
life. It is an independent life, the best- 
balanced life on earth. Give the farmer 
equal treatment with the rest of us, and he 
will never complain. That is what we are 
trying to do through this program of rural 
electrification. 

We want to make every community self- 
sustaining. In order to do that we must pro- 
vide cold-storage facilities in every commu- 
nity of any size. Now, you may think I’m 
getting ahead of the hounds; but I’ve been 
ahead of the hounds all of the ‘'me. I started 
out that way. They all made fun of me when 
I said I was going to have a hundred million 
dollars in 1938 for rural electrification. 
“Why,” they said, “under the law you can’t 
get it.” I said, “Well, I’m going to do like the 
old maid did when she promised her father 
if he would will her his estate she would never 
marry any man on the face of the earth. As 
soon as the old man was dead and buried she 
took her beau and went down into Mammoth 
Cave, and they got married. She said she 
couldn’t get around that promise, but she 
could get under it.” I said, “If I can’t get 
around this crazy provision in the Rural Elec- 
trification Act, I’m going to get under it.” So, 
when they brought in the relief bill under a 
rule that waived all points of order, then I 
came in and demanded $150,000,000 for rural 
electrification. Some of them like to have 
fainted. Finally, they came back and offered 
me twenty-five million. “Why,’’I said, “that’s 
worse than the other proposition. I’d rather 
you hadn’t offered me anything. If you'll 
give me a hundred million I’ll compromise 
with you.” They came back and said they had 
compromised with somebody else for sixty mil- 
lion. I won’t even call his name; he’s out of 
Congress now, but he didn’t even vote for the 
appropriation. “Why,” I said, “that’s the first 
time I’d ever heard of him in this fight.” I 
am the chairman of what is called the public 
power bloc in the House, and have been for 
many years. SoI went to the bat, offered my 
amendment for $100,000,000, and we beat them 
7 votes on the tellers, and on a roll call we 
won by a majority of 120. Then I set in to 
get the thirty million they were allowing Rural 
Electrification Administration each year raised 
back to forty million. They had cut you from 
forty down to thirty—evidently, they didn’t 
want you to have anything but an office force. 
We raised that back to forty million, which 
gave us one hundred and forty million for the 
fiscal year 1939, instead of thirty million. 
That’s when rural electrification really began 
to hum. Last year we got one hundred mil- 
lion, sixty million in addition to the forty, and 
this year the same amount—a hundred mil- 
lion dollars. If I can’t get this law changed 
I’m going around it, or under it, every time I 
get a chance, until we reach every farm home 
in America, or until I go out of Congress. 

Now, on the question of these cold-storage 
plants. Iam very intensely interested in that 
proposition. You can’t run those plants on 
a one-phase wire. You're going to have to 
wire heavier than that. I was out in Ne- 
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braska a few years ago; I made some speeches 
for Senator Norris, and if he'll run again, Ill 
go out there next year and do the same thing 
again. I remember addressing a large audi- 
ence of farmers and I began to brag on Ne- 
braska. I said, “I ate some of the finest 
Nebraska beef this morning I ever tasted.” 
They applauded all over the house. I said, 
“However, it came from Kansas City, and you 
paid the freight on it both ways.” And I 
said, “I had some eggs for breakfast, real 
Nebraska eggs; they were fine, wonderful, 
produced right here on these Nebraska farms, 
but on investigation I found that they had 
been on cold storage in Chicago ever since 
last summer. I had some corn flakes, won- 
derful corn flakes, made out of real Nebraska 
corn, ripened in the sunshine out here in this 
Golden West, but when I looked on the box, 
I found they were processed in Battle Creek, 
Mich.” 

The same thing is happening all over the 
South, and all over the West. By putting 
these cold-storage plants and small processing 
plants in every community, the farmer can 
save his produce; he can save his eggs and 
his meat, his fruit and fish, and vegetables. 
They will save millions of dollars to the toil- 
ing farmers, and make their lives infinitely 
more pleasant, their homes more attractive, 
and at the same time build up the community 
spirit. That is the way our Anglo-Saxon 
civilization was built. The English-speaking 
world didn’t begin its system of government 
in London. It began out in the small com- 
munities, and gradually built up. That is 
what we are doing here. We will reach the 
cities with this civilizing movement yet. 

This rural electrification is bringing about 
the greatest back-to-the-farm movement ever 
known. Why, I go out here in Virginia. A 
few years ago I used to drive along and look 
at one of those old ghost-ridden houses that 
hadn’t seen a paint brush since Lee’s surren- 
der. I said to myself, “I wonder if anybcdy 
lives in that place.” I came along later and 
I saw new poies, after we'd got this hundred 
million dollars, and into that old house I 
soon saw three wires. That meant they had 
a range or something that used a good deal 
of electricity. The next thing I knew they'd 
rebuilt the doorsteps. Then the house was 
painted, and today you go out there and you 
see one of the finest country homes that you 
ever looked at. That's not just here in Vir- 
ginia alone, but it is happening everywhere 
this program has been carried cut. It is re- 
building rural America, taking the boys back 
to the farm; they would have stayed there if 
they’d had the conveniences we are furnish- 
ing now. I tell them we are taking to them 
everything we have in the city except the 
noise and the city taxes. 

Not only that, but the children that are 
growing up on those farms don’t want to go 
anywhere else. A few years ago our country 
boys and girls were rushing through school 
to get away from home. They now seem to 
be rushing through school to get back home. 
They have at home what they wanted and 
what they had longed for. We are taking 
them back there and then keeping our young 
people in the rural sections where they be- 
long. where they came from and where they 
want to live, where they will grow to be 
strong, intellectual, moral, spiritual, and pa- 
triotic men and women, to carry on the work 
and the life of this Nation when you and I 
are gone. 

I want to talk to you now about the price of 
electricity, the rates the farmer should pay. 
A few years ago there was one rural power 
line in my county, and it was owned by a 
private power company. In 1933, for 25 kilo- 
watt-hours a month a farmer on that line 
paid $4.50. A cooperative association now 
owns that line, and 25 kilowatt-hours a 
month of electricity costs that same farmer 
$1, and 25 cents of that goes to pay for his 
line. A thousand kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity on that line cost the farmer around 
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$60 a month in 1933; now he can get a thou- 
sand kilowatt-hours a month for $9.90, and 
$1 of that goes to pay for his lines. That may 
sound like big figures to some of you, but we 
have many people in my section of the coun- 
try who use a thousand kilowatt-hours a 
month. We are just in the edge of this electric 
age. The time will come when electric heat- 
ing will be the rule and not the exception. 
Reach every home; don’t be so particular 
about the economic side of this fight. You 
leave that to us up on the Hill; you build the 
lines. I dare anybody to tear one of them 
cown. I’m like the old farmer down on the 
Tennessee River was when they were talk- 
ing about the fight in the courts against the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. He stood there 
and looked at the water pouring over Pick- 
wick Dam, and he said, “Boys, there ain’t no 
use in us getting excited; nobody ain’t never 
repealed a dam yet.” They’re not going to 
repeal these lines or tear them down, either. 

Besides, I'm in favor of extending the pay- 
ment for these lines to 50 years. Why all this 
nonsense of wanting to pay out in 20 years? 
One of the first rackets I had with one of my 
associations was because it paid out in 5 
years. They said, “What do you want us to 
do?” I said, “Take that money and build 
some more lines until you reach these fellows 
out here on the creek who voted for me for 
Congress.” I said, “I’m not interested in pay- 
ing these lines out now. ‘Those wires will last 
a thousand years, they tell me. Nobody has 
ever tried one, but I have just as much right 
to guess as anybody.” The wires never wear 
out; the only things that wear out are the 
poles, and they'll last 20 to 40 years. Why not 
give them 50 years to pay for those lines? 
Did you know there is not a private power 
company in America that has ever amortized 
its debt? They pay it until doomsday—I 
mean you pay it till doomsday, and in addi- 
tion to that you pay 100-percent overcharge 
to go along with it. Stretch these payments 
cut over 50 years. As far as I’m concerned, 
I wouldn’t mind making it a hundred years 
if necessary. I’m not altogether keen whether 
we ever pay for them or not, as long as you 
keep them up and pay the interest. I think 
this Government, as much as it has contrib- 
uted to other people, could afford to help the 
farmers to some extent if it would just take 
the interest off or reduce it down to what the 
Government has to pay for it. 

You have heard that I am wild on this 
question. Well I’m probably wilder than 
you heard I was. If I had my way, do you 
think I'd let this country lag behind Japan 
on rural electrification? Not on your life. 
Did you know 90 percent of the farms in 
Japan have electricity? Did you know that 
90 percent of the farms in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Norway, and Sweden, had 
electricity before we even got started on 
rural electrification in this country? Hol- 
land and Switzerland have a hundred per- 
cent of their farms electrified, and yet with 
all the battling I’ve done, and all the bat- 
tling Senator Norris has done, with all the 
assistance the President has been able to 
give, we still have only about one-third of 
the farm homes in America electrified. If 
I have my way, before another 10 years roll 
around, we'll have them all electrified. 

Now, one word more: I want these farm 
homes electrified at rates farmers can af- 
ford to pay. I have put in more time trying 
to find out what electricity is worth than 
any other individual that I know of, and I 
have come within a very narrow limit. I am 
prepared to say that we can generate elec- 
tricity with coal, gas, oil, or water power, 
and distribute it all over the United States 
at the Tennessee Valley Authority yardstick 
rates, without loss on legitimate investments. 
I want the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion to build some of these plants to generate 
electricity with coalor oil. Then we can con- 
nect them up with our great hydro systems 
and insure the farmers in every section an 
ample supply of cheap electricity at all times, 


We are really getting somewhere now. We 
are on our way. So far as the farmers of 
this country are concerned, this is the great- 
est program ever instituted or proposed. 
It is bringing to them a new life, a new day, 
@ new civilization, if you please, the like 
of which they had scarcely dreamed. We 
can carry this program forward and lay 
this power down in every home in America 
at the Tennessee Valley Authority yardstick 
retes, not only in every.farm home but in 
every city home as well; and, as I said a 
moment ago, that would be the greatest slum- 
clearance movement this Government or 
country could make. 

When we take this cheap power to these 
farmers, these people in the rural districts. 
we will stop the mad rush to the city and 
augment this movement back to the farm. 
We will rebuild America, make of it a new 
America, a greater America, that will go on 
down to the future, as Henry Grady once 
said, “holding high the torch and making 
light the way up which all other nations of 
the earth must come in God’s appointed 
time.” 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address I 
delivered at the unveiling of the portrait 
of Augustine Herman in the Chamber of 
the House of Delegates at Annapolis, 
Md., November 2, 1941: 


It is with a feeling of deep relief and 
satisfaction that I have this opportunity, 
today, to participate in exercises and cere- 
monies honoring the memory of one of our 
countrymen who was noted for his efforts in 
behalf of peace. Without detracting one iota 
from the fame of those who were great in war, 
and our people have produced many martial 
heroes, in these terrible days when the 
clouds of conflict are lurid from the con- 
flagrations which are destroying the finest 
works of the hands of men, when churches 
and colleges and libraries and art galleries 
are going up in flames, it does come as a 
distinct relief to be able to praise the works 
of a man who was a man of peace. I want to 
devote my remarks wholly to Augustine 
Herman himself. 

Augustine Herman was a landowner. He 
was a land developer. He was a successful 
merchant, a clever diplomat, and a gifted 
cartographer. 

It was the passion of this truly gifted man 
whose portrait is unveiled here today to de- 
velop peaceful pursuits. 

Born about the year of 1605 at Prague, 
Augustine Herman came to New Netherlands 
as an agent for a large mercantile firm in 
Amsterdam. When, in 1647, Governor 
Stuyvesant reorganized his government in 
New Netherlands, Augustine Herman was 
selected as one of his Board of Nine Men, on 
which he served for many years. His ability 
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as a diplomat was recognized by Governor 
Stuyvesant, and in 1652, Herman was sent 
to Rhode Island to negotiate with respect to 
an alleged conspiracy of the Dutch and In- 
dians against the English. A year later he 
was dispatched on another diplomatic mis- 
sion to Boston. In 1661, after having been 
concerned in long-continued efforts to bring 
about a settlement between the British and 
the Dutch, Augustine Herman moved his 
family from New Amsterdam to Bohemian 
Manor, and 2 years later obtained his 
naturalization papers. He was, thus, the first 
foreign-born person to be made a naturalized 
citizen in the Province of Maryland. 

As is well-known, Herman spent the next 
10 years making surveys, and in 1673 com- 
pleted a map which was engraved by Wil- 
liam Faithorne in London and published the 
same year. One copy is in the British Mu- 
seum, and another is in the John Carter 
Brown Library in Providence, R. I. The map 
entitled “Virginia and Maryland as Is Is Plant- 
ed and Inhabited This Present Year 1670, Sur- 
veyed and Exactly Drawne by the Only Labour 
and Endeavour of Augustine Herman Bohe- 
miensis.” This map was a great achievement. 
It was remarkably accurate when we consider 
that Herman had only a few imperfect maps 
previously drawn by the English to aid him. 

As I said in the beginning of my remarks, it 
is a welcome relief from the clash of arms 
and the threats of war to talk about a man 
whose life work was cast in the ways of peace 
and in the development of his adopted 
country 

Augustine Herman was a man of whom all 
Bohemians ought, for all time, to be proud. 

It is a singular fact that literature, music, 
and painting are all honored professions 
which are believed to be very uplifting and 
to improve the spiritual and cultural accom- 
plishments of mankind. They are all of that. 
But the art of map making is a noble pro- 
fession which in its way lends as much to 
man’s welfare as literature and music and 
are, though in a different way. 

We of today stop at any oil station and 
ask fora map. We are given, without charge, 
a chart showing highways, mountains, rivers, 
bays, oceans, swamps, flat lands, cities—all 
the details of the topography of a given terri- 
tory, either of the whole United States or of 
a given group of States, or of the area of 
one State. 

So long have fine maps been available to 
us for the asking, as it were, we have forgot- 
ten the origin of those maps. 

Today, the United States of America, the 
beloved land of Herman’s adoption, the be- 
loved land of the adoption of many thou- 
sands of his countrymen, is crossed and 
crisscrossed with highways—fine highways, 
paved highways, graded highways—which 
enable those who came after him—vwe of to- 
day—to glide along in our automobiles at 30, 
40, 60 miles an hour. Those highways have 
brought the farms closer to the city. Those 
highways have made the cultural advantages 
of the cities available to those earnest, hon- 
est, independent, sturdy workers of the soil. 
Those fine highways have abolished for all 
time in this great, wonderful Nation of ours 
the isolation, the loneliness, the drudgery 
that characterized the agriculture of other 
days. 

Yet it is seldom that we remember that 
those highways would never have been possi- 
ble had it not been for the courageous map 
makers. The surveyors who not only laid out 
highways but who laid out property lines and 
State boundaries, as well were peacemakers 
in a way much greater than we are wont to 
realize. They were peacemakers because they 
had the great ability and the peculiar talent 
of exactly defining boundaries, so that there 
would not be disputes and consequent bloody 
feuds between the owners of parcels of land 
or the citizens of States. 

In this modern day, with automobiles, and 
telescopes, and modern surve}'ng instru- 
ments, and telephones, map making is a com- 
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paratively easy science. But remember, my 
fellow countrymen and fellow citizens, that 
back behind the map so easy for you to get at 
an oil station today lie the self-sacrifice, the 
hardships, the danger, the heroism of those 
men who were willing to leave the comfort 
of their homes and the security of their 
families, and on horseback—most times on 
foot—traverse the unknown and the unex- 
plored ways in order to map out for posterity 
the lines along which modern highways would 
run. 

I want to ask you as you roll along in your 
modern automobile over these highways, as 
smooth as a table, as it were, to remember 
that Augustine Herman in those early days 
was tramping his weary way through the 
trackless wilderness, through the trailless for- 
ests, through the uncharted swamps, in order 
to make possible these highways over which 
you roll with such ease today. 

To those of us to whom a walk of a mile 
or 2 miles or 5 miles—or even up a flight of 
steps—appears to be arduous labor, what 
Augustine Herman must have gone through 
in his days and weeks and months of trudg- 
ing through uncharted areas would have 
killed the modern man. 

There has to be in the heart of your 
natural-born map maker a very great love 
for his fellow man. In those early days 
when the hardships attendant upon survey- 
ing and map making were so numerous and 
so great a man had to love his fellov men 
to want to do the work at all. 

George Washington was a surveyor and 
map maker. Many great men of history 
have been map makers of one sort or another. 

What the sailor who goes down to the sea 
owes to those who perfected the science of 
navigation, every farmer and every house- 
wife who travels over the highways to mar- 
ket owes to men like Augustine Herman. 

Picture if you car the lonely nights, oft- 
times beset with attacks of clouds of mos- 
quitoes, spent under the starry vault of the 
heavens by this man whose passion was to 
afford to his fellow men a picture of the ter- 
rain of the territory traversed. Picture if 
you can the courage he must have had to 
start out to brave the elements and the in- 
sects and the reptiles and the animals in 
that time and place with practically no pro- 
visions behind his saddle, and having not 
only laboriously to trace out the contours of 
the land he was mapping, but to secure his 
subsistence from that land as well. 

It has been said Sy some philosopher that 
solitude makes men great. What the 
philosopher meant was, of course, that if 
men are great, solitude gives them time for 
that deep introspection which brings that 
greatness out. Augustine Herman was a 
great man. The solitude of his work did 
operate to bring that greatness out. 

It is true that Herman asked compensa- 
tion for doing his work. He believed a 
laborer was worthy of his hire. Land in 
the section Herman was surveying and 
mapping was very cheap in those days— 
it could be had almost for the asking. It 
was not, therefore, unreasonable, that Her- 
man should ask for several thousand acres 
of land as compensation for his weeks, those 
long, weary days and nights of loneliness, of 
solitude, of suffering, and of labor. 

It is to his credit that he developed the 
lands to which he received title. 

Augustine Herman must have been a man 
whose seul was close to the soil. He must 
have been a man who loved the land, be- 
cause he so loved to work on it and with it. 
He must have been a man whose great vision 
was a commonwealth such as this beauti- 
ful, wonderful State of Maryland is today. 
That must have been so because, remember, 
the only possible motive that could ac- 
tuate—I should say which could have 
actuated the early map makers—which could 
have persuaded them to undergo the hard- 
ships incident to their explorations, must 
have been a deep-lying desire in their own 
hearts to map out for other men the way 


into areas where those other men could go 
and could till and plant and make hitherto 
unfruitful land bloom as a rose. 

It is, I think, regrettable, perhaps, that we 
of this modern day seem to have lost so much, 
of our love and reverence for the soil. To 
our forefathers across the sea, as you and 
I so well know, it truly was the “good earth.” 
There was something singularly ennobling 
about the love of people for the soil, the land. 
In the days of our forefathers, as you and 
I so well know, the great ambition of every 
famiiy was to get some acres to call their own. 

I cannot refrain, on this occasion, from 
referring to a characteristic of the Czechs and 
Bohemians. They have scattered throughout 
the world. Wherever they have gone, they 
have taken with them not only the finest of 
these fine traditions which are their heritage; 
not only that culture which is innate and 
deep in our people; they have taken with 
them, too, wherever they have gone in the 
world that intense love of the land which has 
caused them to be developers. 

You could not find a Czech or Bohemian 
colony anywhere in the world in which you 
would not find husbandmen seeking to im- 
prove the land and to make it more fruitful. 
You would find in every such colony men 
and women who live liberty because they un- 
derstand liberty. There is a freedom, an 
independence, a strength of character that 
come with love of the soi] and a knowledge 
of how to work with it and to coax it to yield 
and produce that is inherent in the very call- 
ing. So, then, always wherever you find any 
of our people gathered together or where 
you find any of our people singly or alone, 
you find champions of liberty, sons of free- 
dom, missionaries of development and prog- 
ress, doers of worth-while things, hard-work- 
ing, thrifty, dependable, law-abiding, pro- 
gressive citizens who are always a valued asset 
to any country or any land. 

I do not need to tell you here today of the 
place in American life and American liberties 
our people have filled. Th shining pages of 
America’s glorious history glow with golden 
luminescence wherever they relate the 
achievements, the struggles for liberty of our 
people in this their adopted land. 

It is still true in this mcdern day that the 
finest character of citizen to be found any- 
where is to be found among those who own 
and till their own farms. 

So then, my fellow countrymen and my 
fellow citizens, I take a deep pleasure in this 
opportunity to pay to that great Bohemian, 
Augustine Herman, my heartfelt tribute for 
his courage, his vision. and his labors of that 
bygone day, the fruits of which we of today 
are reaping. I am glad the Maryland Legis- 
lature has seen fit to have had this painting 
of this man made to hang in the statehouse 
of this Commonwealth, so that these to come 
after us may, in their time pay deserved 
tribute to this great man 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, late in the spring of 1941 I intro- 
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duced House Joint Resolution 30, which 

provided for the creation of a joint com- 

mittee representing both the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the United 

States to investigate what, if any, trans- 

actions were taking place between the 

United States and Axis Powers, and/or 

countries dominated by, or subservient to, 

the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo triumvirate. 

Though hearings were granted me by 
the House Rules Committee, meeting in 
executive session, indubitably acting un- 
der pressure from the State Department, 
it declined to report out such resolution. 
Figures were presented to that committee 
which showed conclusively that, despite 
our country being proclaimed as the 
arsenal for the democracies, we had con- 
tinued to sell matériel of war to the Axis 
Powers and their associates. The com- 
mittee was startled to learn that we had 
sold vast quantities of petroleum, alumi- 
num, tin, rubber, toluene, truck parts, 
machinery, to Japan, Finland, Spain, 
Portugal, and so forth. These figures 
were up to the minute at the time pre- 
sented. Immediately thereafter a closure 
was slapped down upon the departments, 
preventing my research assistants from 
ascertaining the statistics relating to our 
subsequent exports to Axis-subjugated 
countries. An ominous silence ensuscd. 

Recently, an American merchant 
freighter, owned by the United States 
Lines, was sunk off the coast of Africa. It 
was the Lehigh. It was allegedly en route 
from Bilbao, Spain, to the west coast of 
Africa in ballast at the time when the 
torpedo struck it. What had this United 
States freighter been doing in Spain? 
Why do we ‘continue to appease the 
Fascist powers? Spain is just as much of 
a Fascist country as is Japan, or Italy. 

Mr. Speaker, I enclose a recent article 
from the newspaper PM which speaks 
for itself. 

[From the newspaper PM of October 24, 

1941] 

WHAT DID UNITED STATES OF AMERICA SHIP TO 
SPAIN?—THEY TELL US IT’S NONE OF OUR 
BUSINESS 
The United States Lines’ freighter Lehigh 

was going from Bilbao, Spain, to Africa to 

get a cargo of manganese ore for America 
when the Nazis sunk her Sunday. Her cap- 
tain, Robert Vincent Arkins, revealed this 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone, yesterday. But 
her owners here ain’t saying what she car- 
ried to Spain from New York when she left 

September 13. 

The United States Lines, operator of the 
vessel, say it’s none of our business whether 
she carried skeletons, dead fish, or the Rus- 
sian crown jewels—or a shipment of ap- 
peasement to the Franco government. 

The New York office of the Maritime Come 
mission hasn’t the slightest idea. The Mare 
itime Commission only owns the ship. 

The British consulate, through which the 
Lehigh obtained a navicert to pass the 
blockade, tells PM that it would be a vio- 
lation of “professional ethics” to reveal the 
ship’s cargo. 

The United States customhouse in New 
York needs an order from the Secretary 
of the Treasury himself before it can tell. 

The Treasury Department in Washington 
refers us to the New York Customhouse. So 
does the State Department. 

The Commerce Department regards figures 
on exports to Spain as military secrets. 

If you don’t have much to do today, try 
this little game: 

Call the freight office of the United Stateg 
Lines and ask Mr. Tracy, assistant to thé 
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general manager, what the Lehigh carried 
to Spain. He will say there is no necessity 
of giving such information out and refer 
you to Captain Granville, district represent- 
ative of the Maritime Commission. Captain 
Granville will tell you he doesn’t know and 
suggest calling the customhouse. If you're 
lucky you will get Mr. O’Keefe there, who 
will recite all kinds of regulations and then 
hang up. Then go to the British Ministry 
of Shipping and ask the man in charge of 
navicerts, Mr. Gore. He will send you to 
Mr. Henderson, the British vice consul. Mr. 
Henderson is nice, but uncooperative. You 
had better ask the United States Lines, Mr. 
Henderson will say. 
It ain’t useful, but it’s fun. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, on the occasion of the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the National Reclama- 
tion Association held in Phoenix, Ariz., 
October 15, 16, and 17, it was my privilege 
to attend the sessions of the association 
and to view at first hand the continued 
and growing interest of the Western 
States in the reclamation of their arid 
regions and the development of their 
water resources. 


Of particular interest to all of us who 
live in the West was the address of the 
Under Secretary of the Interior, the Hon- 
orable John J. Dempsey, my predecessor 
in the membership of this House. Sec- 
retary Dempsey discussed the subject of 
Western Development, and his comments 
were of great interest to the delegates. 
I believe it would be of value to many 
others if those remarks could be widely 
circulated, and I therefore take this 
means of placing them in the ReEcorp 
in the hope that the Members of the 
Congress who were not able to attend 
the reclamation meeting may have the 
benefit of the Secretary’s suggestions. 

The text of his address follows: 

I bring you this morning the greetings of 
my chief, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes, who has always been keenly interested 
in reclamation. He asked me to tell you 
that he recalls frequently your kindnesses 
to him 3 years ago when he appeared before 
your convention at Reno. 

In my own right, as Under Secretary of the 
Interior, I want to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of the opportunity to address this 
gathering. It is a pleasure to come down 
here to the Southwest, to visit this splendid 
city created by men who saw a wonderful 
promise in this land despite its forbidding 
aridity, and to join with you in advancing 
the cause of reclamation. 

Irrigation is overwhelmingly necessary to 
life and to progress here in the Southwest. 
Were it not for irrigation this beautiful city 
of Phoenix would not be here, and the very 
State of Arizona and my own State of New 


Mexico would have remained large blank 
spaces on the map. Instead, the Southwest 
today is one of the most progressive and 
rapidly advancing regions in the country. 

All around this beautiful city of Phoenix 
is concrete evidence that water means life 
and progress. There are remains of canals 
and large buildings constructed by an ancient 
Indian people who attained a high civiliza- 
tion many centuries ago. They had mastered 
the art of irrigation. Then they vanished 
into a dusty record for museums. The cul- 
ture of the ancient Hohokams is today a 
scattered group of trash mounds—a field for 
pothunters. Why? Because their water 
failed. Gentlemen, the lesson is all about 
us here today. 

In the West we must have water—water 
for irrigation—or our civilization dies. 

The roots of our civilization run deep into 
the fertile, but arid, soil of the valley of 
the Nile. It is not too much to say that it 
grew from that garden. It germinated, then, 
in irrigated land. I saw along the Nile, a 
few years ago, men irrigating by the use of a 
shadoof. A shadoof is a long pole with a 
bucket at the end, a fulcrum in the middle, 
and a counterweight at the other end. With 
it, buckets of water are dipped and swung 
up the banks to gardens. This method has 
been in use for more than 4,000 years. New 


methods and fine engineering works, like 


the Assuan Dam, have come to Egypt, but 
like an historic memory, a reminder of its 
age and significance, the shadoof still serves 
an humble people. 

In the arid West, as elsewhere in the 
world, a lasting, fruitful civilization can be 
built, and is being builded through con- 
servation and use of scant water supplies. 

I have just come through New Mexico. 
I stopped to view, at Carlsbad, the terrible 
damage that resulted from two floods this 
year. It seems strange that in a desert coun- 
try such terrific floods occur. Nature some- 
times sends a whole year’s allotment of water 
in a single day. We must build both to 
hoard and use and to protect ourselves from 
water. 

Water is the greatest power of destruction 
in the world when unbridled, but broken to 
harness it becomes the greatest national 
resource. 

As the Under Secretary of the Interior, I 
bring you this message. The Department of 
the Interior recognizes the vital importance 
of irrigation to the West. The work of recla- 
mation has my own and Secretary Ickes’ 
wholehearted support. The present emer- 
gency necessitates the giving of a preference 
to projects that produce power. Power must 
be produced to turn the wheels of defense. 
I assure you that the Department is aware 
that tomorrow will be another day, and that 
tomorrow the normal emphasis can be placed 
on irrigation for its own sake—for foodstuffs 
for our people, for homes for the home- 
less, and for new opportunities along a new 
frontier. 

The planning, construction, and control of 
these western waterpower projects should be 
lodged in the Department of the Interior and 
kept in the Department of the Interior. 
Power can be generated by a lot of things in 
addition to the water in our streams, but the 
water in our streams can be replaced only by 
God. The water should be protected for its 
highest combination of uses. Irrigation 
should not be subordinated to power and lost. 
Irrigation does not preclude power. They 
team well together. The Department which 
irrigates the West should also have control of 
related uses of western waters. 

I emphasize this because there have been 
efforts to get power out of the Department of 
the Interior. You westerners will not want 
to let that happen. You will want to keep 
it in the Department which is, in effect, the 
department of conservation, in order that 
power may flourish without crippling other 
conservation programs, in order that it may 
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help other programs forward while serving its 
undoubted social and economic mission. 

The subject assigned to me for my address 
this morning was Western Development. 
There is no arm of the United States Gov- 
ernment more responsible for the permanent 
development that has taken place in the 
West, nor more concerned in advancing the 
interests of that area, than the Department 
of the Interior. The Department may be said 
to have been created to take care of the job 
of using prudently our vast western re- 
sources. Since March 3, 1849, when Presi- 
dent James K. Polk signed the act which 
created the Department, its chief field and 
its first work have been in the West. 

In the Department of the Interior, the 
General Land Office administers our wide- 
spread public domain, once half a continent 
broad and still comprising more than 300,- 
000,000 acres. 

The Office of Indian Affairs, the Geological 
Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the National 
Park Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice each plays its part in the development of 
the West and the conservation of our re- 
sources. 

Under the Grazing Service, created by the 
late revered Congressman Edward T. Taylor, 
of Colorado, forage and water for 12,000,000 
head of livestock on 140,000,000 acres of land 
are being protected and improved. 

I could name still other branches of the 
Department, but most important to this 
association, and I dare say most vital to 
western life, is the Bureau of Reclamation. 

When the act of June 17, 1902, was signed 
creating Federal Reclamation, 80,000,000 peo- 
ple served notice that they were determined 
to develop the West along sound lines. 

This determination has not been weakened 
in the four decades which since have passed. 
The whole Nation, through the Department 
of the Interior, through its Bureau of Recla- 
mation and other agencies, remains pledged 
to sound western development along a hun- 
dred paths. 

The West has learned to look to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for aid, to take its prob- 
lems there. So far as I know, no worthy plea 
or sound proposal has met a rebuff. Oh, 
there have been some who for selfish reasons 
wanted water but resented pubic power, who 
wanted a park but wished not to yield free 
access to its timber, and otherwise wanted 
both to eat and have their cake, who have 
been disgruntled. Let them seek their con- 
solation elsewhere. Those sincerely inter- 
ested in the future growth of the West will 
not be misled. They can recognize a red 
herring when it is drawn across their paths. 
The National Reclamation Association and 
other such broad gage organizations must 
not permit the historic policies to be sub- 
verted, and they will, I am sure, back the De- 
partment which has a long, constructive 
record behind it. It is in the interest of the 
West that such organizations broaden their 
fields of vision and look at the whole western 
picture, that they look, also, at the whole 
conservation picture. 

I have heard statements that the States 
could have done a better job of reclamation 
than the Department of the Interior. I sug- 
gest that our experience with the Carey Act, 
passed in 1894, under which only 12,000 out 
of 7,000,000 acres were patented under State 
supervision, and the inability of some States 
to work together and to agree on interstate 
water compacts raises a serious question as to 
what might have happened had it not been 
for the Federal Reclamation Act. 

You and I know that long, drawn-out bick- 
erings among the Western States over scanty 
water supplies and how they should be util- 
ized play right down the alley of the enemies 
of conservation. To accomplish anything con- 
structive in the way of reclamation, there 
must be a united western effort. For achiev- 
ing and maintaining that essentiai united 
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effort, I want to compliment this association. 
There was a time, not too long ago, when 30 
years of national reclamation was dying of 
disintegration. At the beginning of the last 
decade the reclamation fund was slowly dis- 
appearing. The water supply, the life and 
salvation of the West, was at ebb tide. The 
specter of drought was creeping westward over 
the Great Plains. 

The fine accomplishments of Federal recla- 
mation were ignored. 

But, fortunately for the West, there came 
a President to the White House who was as 
sympathetic as his namesake, Teddy Rovse- 
velt, 30 years before. For the first time in its 
history the national-irrigation policy was 
given an effective means of execution. Funds 
were made available commensurate with its 
importance. 

During the 30 years from 1902 to 1932 the 
Congress appropriated something over $300,- 
000,000 for reclamation construction. From 
1933 to date, in 8 years, reclamation has re- 
ceived a total of over $500,000,000. And this 
year, with the encouragement of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, $87,000,000 is being 
made available to advance the construction 
of worth-while projects so urgently needed in 
every State of the arid West. 

The record of western developments since 
1933 is one in which the country and the 
West can take pride. 

During these 8 years the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s construction program has prog- 
ressed at a rate 10 times its former pace. 
As a result water storage «1 reclamation 
projects has more than quadrupled. Reser- 
voir capacity is nearly 65,000,000 acre-feet 
compared with less than 14,000,000 8 years 
ago. 

Since 1932 the Bureau has constructed 
around 2,500 miles of canals, ditches, and 
drains, and three dozen splendid dams. Ir- 
rigable acreage on reclamation projects and 
Warren Act lands has been increased to more 
than 4,000,000 acres. 

The number of farm homes carved from 
desert waste by reclamation construction in- 
creased to more than 50,000. The population 
of the project now approaches 1,000,000. 

Among reclamation dams completed dur- 
ing this administration are the finest en- 
gineering achievements of this age. 

Each of the dams completed in the last 8 
years have served primarily for the conserva- 
tion of water for irrigation. But the multi- 
ple purposes for which they have been des- 
signed have increased their usefulness and 
value to the Nation. Not only power, but 
flood control, aid to navigation, municipal 
water supplies, wildlife preservation, and 
recreational facilities have been included as 
additional benefits. 

Today we are grateful for the power that 
many of these dams make possible. Let us 
not forget that in turn power made many of 
these dams possible. Without power to re- 
pay a substantial part of the costs, some of 
our greatest dams which today serve irriga- 
tion could not have been found economically 
feasible. They could not have been con- 
structed. 

The three critical essentials of modern 
mechanized life are food, water, and power. 
This administration, by fostering reclama- 
tion, is advancing all three. More than a 
million kilowatts of energy are enlisted in 
the Nation’s service in this emergency, as a 
result. This power capacity will be more 
than doubled within a few years. 

I am proud to say that with all these per- 
manent contributions in the form of con- 
crete and steel, of water and land, of power 
and production, the human element has also 
received attention. The constructive conser- 
vation of our greatest western resource—hu- 
man beings—men, women, and children—is 
being advanced hand in hand with other 
reclamation work. 

In a clarion answer to the Great Plains 
drought of the past few years, the admin- 
istration has established a far-reaching water 


conservation and utilization program. By 
reclamation construction in the drought 
States, aided by Work Projects Administra- 
tion and Civilian Conservation Corps labor 
and materials, and by Farm Security Admin- 
istration settlement, dozens of splendid little 
irrigation projects can be built to repair the 
disorganized life of that twilight zone of 
rainfall, Unsuccessfully dry-farmed areas 
can be transformed into prosperously pro- 
ductive land, through the labor of men that 
would otherwise be on relief or engaged in 
work of less permanent benefits. 

The 12 projects already authorized under 
the water-conservation and utilization pro- 
gram are but the beginning of a new phase 
of reclamation that revolves almost wholly 
around irrigation. The presence here today 
of representatives from the Great Plains 
shows that the slogan “Don’t forget the 
drought” has not been immersed by the re- 
turn of rain in many sections of that semiarid 
region. I am glad to see them. Without 
them our united front is not united. 

Remember this. Stick together. We will 
build the West into a better land than Horace 
Greeley ever dreamed, on a sound, lasting 
foundation, by irrigation. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
very informative article on Democracy— 
Not at Work—by Charles L. Hunt of Con- 
cordia, Kans. Mr. Hunt is one of the out- 
standing lawyers in the State of Kansas 
and a thorough student of our Constitu- 
tion. 

DEMOCRACY—NOT AT WORK 


(By Charles L. Hunt) 


Americanism is solely the notions of our 
citizens of a properly functioning democracy. 
Every form of government has a parentage 
and a birthright. All of our ideas of a dem- 
ocratic government for the United States 
came from those who wrote the Declaration 
of Independence. The authors said that all 
men are created equal. Naturally, it was not 
meant that all men were equal in mental 
acumen or physical prowess. The phrase 
meant that all men were equally created - ith 
certain unalienab‘e rights, including the right 
to life, the right to liberty, and the right to 
the pursuit of happiness. 

From this historic document came the 
American concept of a form of government 
suitable to the needs and wants of our people. 
While the Declaration of Independence 
served, for the time being, the purpose of 
severing the allegiance of the Thirteen Col- 
onies to the British Crown, the underlying 
principles were to become the fundamentals 
of the American way of life when the Colonies 
secured their independence and established 
a form of government, which was established 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

The Constitution was a document of com- 
promises. It is much misunderstood by the 
layman. Save for certain exceptions, it is 
not a power-granting document. It is a 
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power-restraining document. The three 
branches of government established were 
each given specific powels free from restraint 
by any other branch, and these powers were 
exclusive. All other powers were expressly 
reserved to the people and the States. 

This Constitution is the fundamental and 
organic law of the land. Congress may pass 
laws, the judiciary may interpret laws, and 
the executive may enforce them, but all 
such laws must be, or should be, within the 
limitations imposed upon those three 
branches of government by the Constitu- 
tion, for all other powers are reserved to the 
States and the people. 

The Constitution was an experiment, and 
upon adoption at once became the subject 
of scrutiny and study by foremost states- 
men and historians of every other nation. 
Gladstone praised it, Macaulay later derided 
it. In 1859 he wrote to his friend, Henry 
S. Randall, who had written the life of 
Thomas Jefferson, and said, “Your Constitu- 
tion is all sail and no anchor.” Later, I 
shall refer to Lord Macaulay’s analysis and 
his prophecy. 

The Constitution was an instrument of 
the people. The first three words of the 
Preamble are, ‘We the people.” It does not 
say, “We, the Members of the House of 
Representatives.” It does not say, “We, who 
are destined to be Members of the United 
States Senate.” It does not say, “We, who 
may become Justices of the Supreme Court.” 
It does not even say, “I, the President.” 
This Constitution, being an instrument by 
the people and for the people, it was but 
natural that the people reserved to them- 
selves, and the States within which they 
lived, all powers not expressly granted to the 
three branches of government. 

Our Government under this Constitution, 
has endured for over 150 years and yet it is 
new. When we think of the government of 
Egypt and the high state of civilization 
which flourished along the storied valley of 
the Nile, we must realize we are mere infants 
at play in the business of government. Yet, 
this form of government has served us well. 
It has withstood many assaults—assaults 
of the privileged few; assaults of selfish 
groups; assaults of the malcontents, and the 
obstructionists. It stood the assault of 4 
years of civil strife, and it endured. It is 
threatened again and we are faced with the 
problem of whether it will collapse or 
whether the American way of life, as guar- 
anteed by this Constitution, can longer 
endure. 

Our form of government is the exact antith- 
esis of the paternalistic form of govern- 
ment which almost universally existed when 
our Constitution was written. We have 
paternalistic governments yet. The recent 
rise of Hitler to power is perhaps the best 
example of the way a paternalistic form of 
government works. It cannot be doubted 
that his concepts of government have been 
in many ways eminently successful. We saw 
him take charge of a battered and impotent 
nation with its people discouraged and im- 
poverished, and we have seen, through the 
exercise of paternalistic powers, the creation 
of the greatest military force in the history 
of the world. We have observed its rise to 
such power that it has conquered nation 
after nation with comparative ease, has 
placed millions of heretofore free people 
under the heel of tyranny and emerged as 
a great world power. If these be true suc- 
cesses, the paternalistic form of government 
has proved its case. The almost unbeliev- 
able successes of the Nazi Party have caused 
many thoughtful Americans to ponder 
whether, after all, democracy will work in 
this age. Democracy has worked; it can 
work; and it will work again; but I am con- 
vinced it is not working. 

Russia is another example of the paternal- 
istic form of government for, as in Germany, 
every right, every freedom, everything which 
the founders of our Government thought 
worth while, is subordinated to the state. We 
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have been amused at some of Russia’s 5-year 
plans which regimented labor, industry, and 
agriculture. When paternalistic Russia en- 
forced upon the farmer a governmental order 
as to how many cows he could have, how 
many acres he might till, what he might sow, 
what he might reap, and what he might re- 
ceive as a reward, we supposedly free Amer- 
icans smiled in derision—but, do we smile 
now? Does Russia’s plan of regimentation 
commence to seem familiar to us? We peo- 
ple of America, who call ourselves free, are 
spending dollars where Hitler spent pennies, 
in producing a war machine either for our 
own use or that of others, but Hitler was not 
handicapped by pressure groups, by labor 
racketeers who held up production in a time 
of emergency, or by countless boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions wasting time with 
blueprints. He was the government. He was 
the law-making, the law-interpreting, and 
the law-executing head. On the contrary, 
under our present form of government, our 
efforts to arm for defense or aggression have 
been subjected to delay after delay and en- 
cumbered by barnacles of useless expense, 
and no wonder it is that thoughtful people, 
after comparing the results of the two sys- 
tems, have commenced to question whether 
democracy will work in our time. 

But, after all, democracy is what the peo- 
ple make it. It was the people’s government. 
It is within the power of the people to keep 
it so; and it is within the power of the peo- 
ple to continue to make democracy work— 
but the power of the people will accomplish 
nothing if not exercised. The power is im- 
potent if neglected or unused. 

The leaders of the Thirteen Colonies, in de- 
claring their independence, were manifestly 
fair with the mad German monarch who was 
then King of England. Allegiance was not 
severed without assigning cause. The griev- 
ances of the Colonies and their people were 
listed with particularity. The document 


was—as we lawyers say—specific, definite, and 
certain. In referring to his Germanic Majesty, 
they said in part: 

“He has obstructed the administration of 
justice by refusing his assent to laws for es- 


tablishing judiciary powers.” Now the same 
thing is being accomplished by subjugation 
of the Federal judiciary. 

“He has made judges dependent on his will 
alone for the tenure of their offices and the 
amount and payment of their salaries. 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices 
and sent hither swarms of officers to harass 
our people and eat out their substance.” 

He was criticized: 

“For imposing taxes on us without our con- 
sent. 

“For taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering funda- 
mentally the forms of our Government. 

“For suspending our own legislature, and 
declaring themselves invested with power to 
legislate for us in all cases whatsoever.” 

Do some of these things sound familiar to 
you, or have you not read a newspaper during 
the last 10 years? 

The things that are being done now were 
some of the things of which the Colonies 
complained and, paradoxically enough, it is 
now said, in honeyed phrases, that these 
policies represent progress. They do not 
represent progress. They represent reaction. 
They are a throwback 150 years to the in- 
justices and tyrannies of one-man govern- 
ment. 

The very things which produced the 7 
years of warfare to gain American inde- 
pendence are now touted as the American 
way of life. 

These early pioneer statesmen wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and, later, the 
Constitution to rid this country forever from 
one-man rule. 

The Constitution in 18 paragraphs defines 
the powers of Congress. Among others, I 
find the following: 





“To coin money, regulate the value there- 
on and of foreign coin and fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures.” 

“To makes rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

“To declare war.” 

In three paragraphs it defines the powers 
of the President. These refer largely to for- 
mal matters but the following is significant. 

“He shall have power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to make 
treaties provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur.” 

In three paragraphs the powers of the 
judiciary are defined. 

When I say these various powers are de- 
fined, I mean they are not only defined but 
limited, for all powers not expressly granted 
to these three independent branches of gov- 
ernment are reserved to the people and the 
States by the following provisions: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people,” 
and 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 

These principles fairly outline the theory 
of democracy which the people of the United 
States were to enjoy, but what has become 
of the rights of the people and the States, so 
carefully reserved? When the administra- 
tion of justice has been obstructed and judges 
have been made dependent upon the will of 
the Chief Executive, the judiciary depart- 
ment has been robbed of its power. It has 
been transferred to the Chief Executive and 
taken from the people, and that is not de- 
mocracy at work. 

We have witnessed the creation of a multi- 
tude of new offices and the sending of swarms 
of officers to harrass the people and eat out 
their substance, and this is not democracy 
at work. 

Taxes in such gigantic amounts as would 
have staggered the credulity of the writers of 
the Constitution have been imposed upon us 
under the guise of emergencies, which can 
always be conveniently found, and when that 
is done democracy is not working. 

The charters, or as we call them, the con- 
stitutions of our several States and our 
State laws have been overridden when they 
have conflicted with or embarrassed the 
modern idea of paternalistic government in 
Washington and when that is taking place, 
democracy is not working. When Congress 
abdicated its right to regulate the value of 
coined money, and it has been fixed by Ex- 
ecutive order, the legislative branch of our 
Government is not functioning and neither 
is democracy. 

When an undeclared war is declared by 
the Chief Executive in conference with the 
Prime Minister of a great empire secretly in 
the north Atlantic, Congress is not exercis- 
ing its power. It is usurped by the execu- 
tive department, and democracy is not 
working. 

When rules for the government and regu- 
lation of land and naval forces are promul- 
gated by boards instead of by Congress, the 
Constitution is ignored and democracy is 
not working. 

When the Chief Executive, without the 
advice and consent of the Senate and with- 
out the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
Senators, makes commitments with one 
group of nations at war with others which 
are of such a nature as to bring the people 
of the United States into armed conflict, the 
controlling power of the Senate has been 
ignored, and democracy is not working. 

Millions, or billions, of taxpayers’ money 
have been spent to build dams to impound 
water to irrigate worthless desert lands to 
produce crops, and, at the same time, rich 
and natural crop-producing lands have been 
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taken out of production. The wheat farmer 
who fills the bread basket of the world is 
being penalized 49 cents per bushel for 
raising wheat. When these things happen, 
democracy is not at work. 

Article 6 of the Constitution provides that 
it is the supreme law of the land and that 
all laws and treaties must be made pursuant 
thereto, but the notions of a paternalistic 
government are that these standards may be 
dispensed with whenever there is an emer- 
gency, and it has been all too well demon- 
strated that the politically powerful always 
find an emergency when they seek more 
power. I have adverted to the letter of 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, written in 1859. 
He was apprehensive. He doubted the ability 
of the new form of government to withstand 
crises. He feared the tyranny of the ma- 
jority. In discussing the experience of 
other and older nations and the revolutions, 
mostly bloody, which grew out of such crises, 
he attributed the ability of England to sur- 
vive them to the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment was not purely democratic. He said, 
in part: 

“It is quite plain that your Government 
will never be able to restrain a distressed 
majority, for with you the majority is the 
government and has the rich, who are always 
the minority, at its mercy. The day will come 
when in the State of New York a multitude of 
people, half of whom have not had half a 
breakfast and are going to have half a dinner, 
will have to choose a legislature. Is it pos- 
sible to doubt what sort of a legislature will 
be chosen? On one side is a statesman 
preaching respect for the vested rights and 
strict observance of public faith; on the other 
is a demagog ranting about the tyranny of 
capitalists and usurers, and asking why any- 
body should be permitted to drink cham- 
pagne and ride in a carriage while thousands 
of honest folks want for necessities. Which 
of the two candidates is likely to be preferred 
by a workingman who hears his children cry 
for bread? I seriously apprehend that you 
will, in some such season of adversity as { 
have described, do things which will prevent 
prosperity from returning; that you will act 
like people who would, in a time of scarcity, 
devour the seed corn, and thus make next 
year a year not of scarcity but of absolute 
famine. There will be, I fear, spoliation. The 
spoliation will increase the distress, the dis- 
tress will produce spoliation. There is noth- 
ing to stop you. Your Constitution is all sail 
and no anchor. As I said before, when a 
society has entered on this downward 
progress, either civilization or liberty must 
perish. Either some Caesar or Napoleon will 
seize the reins with a strong hand, or your 
republic will be fearfully plundered and laid 
waste by barbarians in the twentieth century 
as the Roman Empire was in the fifth; with 
this difference, that the Huns and vandals 
who ravaged the Roman Emptre came from 
without, and that your Huns and vandals 
will have been engendered within your own 
country by your own institutions.” 

How well he forecast our present situation. 
As Tennyson gazed afar and saw the deadly 
dew drop from battles in the air, Macaulay 
must have invisioned a John L. Lewis, a 
C. I. O., and strikes on the assembly lines of 
defense. 

I am convinced that democracy is not 
working in our time. It will never work 
again if we permit ourselves to drift into a 
paternalistic form of government which the 
founders of our country wisely overthrew by 
revolution. It will never work until the 
people retake possession of the rights re- 
served to them and their States under the 
Constitution. It will never work if we 
abandon the theory of nicely balanced ad- 
justments of power between three depart- 
ments of government, and permit one depart- 
ment to usurp it all. 

It is axiomatic that power breeds greed 
for more power. This steady encroachment 
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upon the rights of the people must be ; New Deal Self-Glorification Propaganda 


stopped or Macaulay’s prediction will be ful- 
filled and democracy in this country will be 
dead. 

Our Constitution was not all sail and no 
anchor. The anchor was the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It has no power to 
pass upon the wisdom of the actions of the 
legislative department or of the ezecutive de- 
partment, but it did have the power and it 
did exercise the power to confine the ac- 
tivities of those two departments to the 
limitations of the Constitution. But this 
anchor weighed heavily upon the ambitions 
of politically powerful men and groups and 
there is still fresh in the memory of all of us 
the desperate effort of the executive depart- 
ment to drop the anchor. That direct effort 
which was the most insidious and serious 
assault upon the Constitution during our 
entire history, and I do not except the Civil 
War, failed, but its purpose has been achieved 
by other means. When our constitutional 
anchor, the Supreme Court, has been so 
bent to the will of a paternalistic govern- 
ment that in solemn judgment it pronounces 
the law to be that an employer of labor 
must employ certain men never employed be- 
fore and pay back wages to them, the rights 
of free men have been stricken down, and 
democracy is not working. 


We are now spending billions of dollars to 
help people in foreign countries to maintain 
their freedoms. This is good. I approve of 
it. But while we are saving the freedoms of 
peoples in foreign lands, we should not sur- 
render our own, or permit them to be taken 
away. 

We started out with thirteen sparsely set- 
tled colonies. In a century and a half under 
this Constitution we have become a great 
Nation, a populous Nation, and perhaps the 
most powerful on the face of the globe. 
What made this country great? It was not a 
wage and hour law. It was not a labor rela- 
tions board. It was not Work Projects Ad- 
ministration or Public Works Administration 
work. It did not come about by reason of 
innumerable restraints imposed by the Gov- 
ernment on free enterprise. It became great 
because of freedom of individual effort and 
an encouragement to initiative and the lack, 
not the presence, of restraining hands. The 
rugged individualist, now maligned by some, 
was the type that developed this country and 
made it great. He received what he earned. 
His rewards came from his own efforts. He 
enjoyed the freedom guaranteed to him by 
the Constitution. The opportunities coming 
from this freedom have been checked and re- 
strained by governmental interference and 
the country cannot go on and become greater, 
or even stay great, unless we turn back to the 
fundamentals of our Government. 

But what are we to do about it? We still 
have the power to vote. We may lose that 
power if we do not vote to keep it. The in- 
telligent exercise of franchise is the greatest 
gift of the people and the most potent 
weapon in warding off assaults upon our free 
institutions, but I hear a man say, “Oh, I 
never vote. I don't like politics.” He is un- 
consciously admitting that he cares nothing 
about his country and it is upon this apathy 
that the pressure groups and politically pow- 
erful feed and fatten. With the benefits of 
citizenship comes a corresponding duty to be 
a citizen. 

The principles of good government must 
be taught in the home, defended in the 
schools, emphasized in clubs and _ social 
gatherings, on the stump, the platform and 
through the press. Eternal vigilance is the 
price we must pay. We will not go back. 
We must go forward. We must unmask this 
monstrous thought which is reaction march- 
ing under the livery of progress, and when we 
do these things democracy will work again. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MONROE (MICH.) 
EVENING NEWS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the privilege given to me, I am 
including herein an editorial by J. S. 
Gray, of the Monroe (Mich.) Evening 
News. 


Mr. Gray is a 100-percent supporter of 
the President’s foreign policy, and, there- 
fore, criticism coming from him certainly 
cannot be credited to party politics. The 
editorial is most significant and is as 
follows: 


[From the Monroe (Mich.) Evening News of 
October 30, 1941] 


INFORMATION FOR THE ENEMY 


The New Deal is now faced with a tre- 
mendous decision. It must determine once 
and for all whether it can keep its luxurious 
publizity and propaganda mechanism de- 
signed for its self-glorification, or scuttle it 
during the emergency for the safety of the 
country. Such a guns-versus-butter deter- 
mination must be painful to stalwarts like 
Secretary Ickes, Secretary Wickard, Secretary 
Jones, Administrator McNutt, and countless 
lesser figures at the heads of boards, com- 
missions, and alphabetical agencies who have 
built up huge and costly publicity bureaus 
designed to keep their names and bright 
deeds constantly in the public eye. 

But it is necessary now. Great Britain 
has pointedly put the issue squarely up to 
the White House. Information helpful to 
the enemy, according to the British, is con- 
stantly leaking out of Washington. Pour- 
ing would be a better description. For the 
flood of intimate information and revealing 
data descending upon the press and the pub- 
lic from the multifarious New Deal publicity 
agents has never ceased, and, in fact, has 
actually increased, since the emergency first 
was recognized. 

One of the principal offenders which has 
distressed the British is the Maritime Com- 
mission; another is Secretary Ickes. To- 
gether they gave away all the secrets involv- 
ing the shipment of oil to Russia via Vladi- 
vostok at a time when such information was 
particularly valuable to the Axis, including 
Tokyo. 

While the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is trying to run down spies and prevent the 
acquisition of plans and secrets valuable to 
the enemy, Washington mimeographs are 
working overtime to convince the voters that 
each New Deal agency is doing its bit for 
defense. And any alert espionage system 
needs only to get on the mailing list of the 
releases from these publicity bureaus to have 
access to authentic information on every 
phase of the defense program. 

In one breath these governmental press 
agents boast of the rise in production of cer- 
tain armaments, giving exact figures, and in 
the next they berate industry for being s0 
far behind in the scheduled output of other 
military necessities. It takes no acute brain 
to decipher from such data the exact status 
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of America’s preparedness program, from 
tanks to battleships, and from TNT to food 
concentrates. Having dwelt so long in the 
limelight of laudatory publicity, the New 
Deal simply cannot exist under a normal code 
of military secrecy. 

London has at last sent up a distress signal. 
Either the volume of New Deal press agentry 
must cease, or it must conform to some rea- 
sonable limits to prevent the enemy from 
learning the innermost secrets of joint Brit- 
ish-American plans. 

No sacrifice as far as the public is concerned 
would be involved if the entire mechanism of 
New Deal publicity should be scuttled for the 
duration of the emergency. Nor is any ques- 
tion of censorship or suppression of public 
information involved. The leaks have come 
from an overzealous craving for aggrandize- 
ment; they could be stopped with no loss of 
essential fact. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
a school child has been led to right 
thinking and right living by the story 
of George Washington and the cherry 
tree. Whether that incident is mythical 
and the statement attributed to Wash- 
ington when confronted with the fallen 
tree, “Father, I cannot tell a lie,” is 
legendary, the fact remains that genera- 
tions have grown up firmly convinced 
that truth and honesty were the best 
policy. And the generations which have 
succeeded each other believing and prac- 
ticing that policy have made us a people 
and a nation envied by all. 

Now comes another President who, it 
has been said, apparently believes that 
for truth and honesty we should substi- 
tute deception. That charge is a grave 
one and it should not be made if there 
is any doubt as to its accuracy. Hence, 
examine in your own mind the facts and 
reach your own conclusion. 

We all know that President Roosevelt, 
to secure his election, time and again con- 
veyed to us in varying language the 
thought that it was his purpose to do his 
utmost to keep this Nation at peace; that 

2 would avoid becoming involved in the 
quarrels of the war lords of Europe; that 
he would not do anything which would 
involve us in war; that he would not send 
another A. E. F. to fight on foreign soil; 
that he would in every respect, abide by 
and uphold not only the letter but the 
spirit of the Constitution. It is now said 
that he has taken part, not once but scv- 
eral times, in the quarrels of the Euro- 
pean war makers. 

He told Congress and the Nation that 
the conscription bill, the lend-lease bill, 
and the appropriations in aid of the 


Jend-lease law, were all designed to keep 


us out of war. It now appears from his 
own statements that such was not the 
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fact; that each and every one of those 
acts was for the purpose of creating an 
army, not for nationai defense, not for 
peacetime protection, but for the pur- 
pose of carrying on an aggressive war. 
An army of 10,000,000 men, and that is 
the size of the Army for which we are 
purchasing supplies, is not needed for 
national defense. We know now that 
the President has ordered and is carrying 
on a “shooting war” on the high seas— 
this in spite of the fact that such act 
on his part is a direct usurpation of tie 
war-making power of Congress, a power 
which the President hes no constitu- 
tional authority to exercise. 

On September 11 the President at- 
tempted to create the impression that, 
while the United States destroyer Greer 
was on a peaceful mission, carrying mail, 
it was attacked without warning by a 
German submarine. 

The President said: 

I tell you the blunt fact that the German 
submarine fired first upon this American de- 
stroyer without warning. * * * This was 
piracy, legally and morally. 


The report of the Navy Department 
shows that the U. S. S. Greer was ad- 
vised by a British plane of the presence 
of a submarine on which the plane 
dropped four depth bombs; that the de- 
stroyer for 3 hours and 28 minutes fol- 
lowed the submarine, attempting to con- 
tact it, reporting its position, and that 
torpedoes were fired by the submarine; 
that the Greer retaliated by dropping 17 
depth bombs. It is evident from the na- 
val report that the destroyer was hunting 
the submarine at the time the torpedo 
was fired. 

Later, when the Destroyer Kearney 
was hit and 11 men killed and 10 wound- 
ed, the President attempted to make us 
believe that she was attacked without 
reason, without warning. Again the re- 
port from the Navy Department shows 
that the President was distorting the 
truth. We now know from the report 
of the Navy that the United States de- 
stroyer Kearny was convoying merchant 
ships—this on the order of the President, 
though the right to convoy was expressly 
den‘ed by Congress. We know from this 
report that the U. S. S. Kearny left her 
convoy and went to the assistance of an- 
other convoy which was being attacked 
by a German submarine and that, while 
she was attempting to render assistance, 
the Kearny was torpedoed—exactly what 
might have been expected; a danger 
which grows out of unlawful convoying. 

I do not justify any of these attacks 
on American vessels, but each and every 
one is just exactly what the President 
knew would happen when he decided to 
send our war vessels to aid Britain and 
her allies. The attacks furnish no ex- 
cuse for the President’s efforts to deceive 
us as to what happened, or to cover up 
the order which he issued and which he 
had no authority to issue. 

As the above was being written, an- 
other destroyer, the U. S. S. Reuben 
James, was sink and presumably all 
hands lost. Before you read this, it may 


be that other American warships will go. 


down. Congress refused to grant au- 
thority to convoy merchant ships carry- 
ing munitions of war into the war zone, 
but the President sent them there, know- 


ing what would happen and he is re- 
sponsible for what has happened, for 
what will happen. Yes; the President 
has his “shooting war” on the high seas. 
American soldiers are in Iceland acting 
under the direction of British officers 
and unless Congress takes action, unless 
the people make manifest their will, mil- 
lions of American boys will be shortly 
on their way to a shooting war and to 
their graves in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The only honest course, the only hon- 
orable course, the only course which a 
President who wishes to obey the law 
and uphold the constitutional Govern- 
ment in this country could follow, would 
be to submit the question of a declara- 
tion of war to the people’s Representa- 
tives in Congress. That is the procedure 
in a republic or, if you prefer, the pro- 
cedure in a democracy. 

Let the people rule. If Congress votes 
to go to war; to carry on a war on the 
high seas; to send another A. E. F., then 
we must have national unity. There can 
be no unity on a foundation of decep- 
tion, half truths, or falsehoods. Let the 
people who must pay for the war, who 
must fight the war, who must die in the 
war, determine whether we shall have 
war. Let us face and meet the issue, 
and then unite and go forward on what- 
ever course the people through their 
Representatives may have decided to 
follow. 


Constitutional Defense League of Women 
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ADDRESS BY MISS VIRGINIA MUREN 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
entitled “Constitutional Defense League 
of women,” which was delivered by Miss 
Virginia Muren, executive secretary of 
the Constitutional Defense League of 
Women, October 22, 1941: 


In 1919, after the first World War and 
after the Armistice was signed, a group of 
veterans returned home from France. They 
were a very cocky lot, for hadn’t they fought 
for democracy; hadn’t they been willing to 
die, if need be, for America, their native land? 

But great was their consternation to find, 
upon returning to their various homes, the 
I. W. W.’s, or “Wobblies,” and the Socialists 
traveling through the country preaching 
revolution and denouncing the Government. 
These veterans became so indignant they soon 
interested patriotic citizens into organizing 
an intellectual defense of their country. In 
this way the Constitutional Defense League 
came into being In 1920I joined this organ- 
ization of men and women and am proud to 
say I have been a member during all these 
years. 

The Constitutional Defense League of 
Women is an American organization made up 
cf women who believe in a free America. 
The Constitutional Defense League of Women 
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believes in the sanctity of the Constitution, 
in the Declaration of Independence. It be- 
lieves in the destiny of the United States. 
It believes that there is an American way to 
solve all political and economic problems. 
It believes that all forces that are fighting 
this American way must be identified—and 
that women of America must be aggressive 
in an intelligent campaign to drive these 
forces from influencing our schools, our 
homes, our churches, and our national de- 
fenses. The Constitutional Defense League 
of Women is nonpartisan and nonsectarian. 
It is made up of women from all walks of life. 
It is a democratic organization of women who 
believe in the preservation and the continua- 
tion of the Republic of the United States of 
America. It is opposed to all “isms”—nazi- 
ism, communism, fascism. 

Membership is open to all women who be- 
lieve in these doctrines. 

Today our country is facing its greatest 
crisis. A few years ago communism and nazi- 
ism were mere words—unintelligible to most 
women. Now we face the stern reality that 
these subversive groups have a definite plan 
to destroy us from within. There is no ques- 
tion that our present foreign policy of all-out 
aid to Russia is one that makes it very easy 
for Communists to pose as ardent patriots. 
Our Government, by its aid to Russia, has 
opened for Stalin a new western front right 
here in America. The chief menace facing 
America is the invasion of cur National, State, 
and municipal Governments by the Reds, an 
invasion that is fast approaching the state of 
complete conquest. 

There is one way, however, to change all 
this. And that is to get rid of all these 
“reds”—send them all back to their own 
countries—deport them. And if their own 
countries will not take them back, refuse to 
allow emigrants from those countries within 
our borders. I have here a list of over 700 
names of aliens, criminals guilty of almost 
every crime known—who were ordered de- 
ported several years ago—and who have been 
granted exemption by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. This is an official list, com- 
piled by the United States State Department 
in Washington. 

These crimes as tabulated in the formal 
report of the State Department include per- 
jury, registration fraud, criminal assault, 
manslaughter, procurer, rape, fraudulent en- 
listment, in the military service, embezzle- 
ment, etc. 

It is amazing and shocking for American 
citizens to learn, while official Washington is 
calling upon the Nation to prepare for de- 
fense against foreign enemies, while Congress 
is appropriating billions upon billions of you 
taxpayers’ money for national defense—that 
over the last 5 years an executive department 
of the Government has been protecting and 
keeping within our borders these alien crim- 
inals. And the head of this department is 
Madam Frances Perkins. 

It is time we Americans wake up. Whether 
or not our boys are to be called into service 
is at the moment uncertain. But this we 
do know. Regardless of how the battle be- 
tween Germany and Russia ends, whether or 
not we enter the war—the fact remains that 
within our borders is the greatest menace to 
our Constitution—to our present form of gov- 
ernment. These criminal aliens, the subver- 
sive groups—Communists, Nazis, Fascists—no 
matter what they are called—are all of one 
pattern—all seeking the overthrow of our 
Government. 

The Constitutional Defense League of 
Women are at present circulating a petition 
as printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 
October 7. With the belief that this united 
effort of the women of the United States may 
bring about a change in the deportation and 
immigration laws, we are hoping to receive 
5,000,000 signatures to this petition. So far 
we have about 450,000; when we receive the 
required number, this will be presented to 
Congress and I do not believe, as next year 
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there is an election of Congressmen and 
Senators—that they can afford to ignore the 
wishes of 5,000,000 potential voters. 

Will the women of this audience join us in 
this crusade? 

If this country is worth living in, surely 
it is worth fighting for. 

I thank you. 
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ARTICLE BY I. L, GARTLAND 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, while 
we await legislation on the question of 
price control, many Members of Con- 
gress are besieged with requests that 
something be done to aid the small busi- 
nessman whose business is facing bank- 
ruptcy through the inability to receive 
raw materials. 

My district is a typical rural area with 
hundreds of small industries upon whom 
the residents must depend for the neces- 
sities of life. 

The question of priorities is a live 
topic, touching as it does the homes and 
tables of a vast majority of my con- 
stituents. 

The following informative article 
which appeared in the October 23 edi- 
tion of the Cove News, published at 
Roaring Spring, Pa., is from the pen of 
Mr. I. L. Gartland, president of the 
D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, 
Pa. Mr. Gariland is one of the most 
successful of the small businessmen in 
my congressional district and the arti- 
cle contains a wealth of good common 
sense on a subject of vital importance 
to all of us: 

[From the Cove News, Roaring Spring, Pa., 
of October 23, 1941] 
GOVERNMENT DEFENSE REQUIREMENTS MENACE 
EXISTENCE OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 
(By I. L. Gartland, president of the D. M. 
Bare Paper Co.) 

There is a tendency, typically American, to 
belittle extraordinary situations and let them 
take care of themselves. While the majority 
of people are quick to react to changes in 
modes, per se, few, if any, rarely stop and 
think just what will happen if this or that 
occurs. Selfishness probably is the greatest 
evil to mankind, and it not only affects the 
individual but also the community. 

In speaking of a community, we speak of 
collective welfare; and one of the greatest 
enemies of selfishness is cooperation and un- 
derstanding between men. There is no one 
absolutely independent of the other. Like 
bricks in a building, from the keystone to 
the roof, each must rest or depend on the 
other, to furnish a strong, firm structure. 
This is fundamental. 

Without the sound of bands, or flags un- 
furled, or expeditionary forces sailing nightly, 
it is hard to believe that this country is at 
war, even unofficially. Everything that is 


being done in this great country of ours is 
being done—toward war; and because of this, 
we are all going to suffer. There will be no 
man, woman, or child in any walk of life that 
will not feel the pinch of this war, whether 
declared or undeclared. There is no com- 
modity on which we are dependent that can 
be thought of, or seen in the room in which 
you are reading this, that will not be affected, 
directly or indirectly, by this arming pro- 
gram of the Government. 

War is the result of selfishness. One man’s 
dream end ambition has affected every little 
hamlet in every part of the world. It has 
affected some disastrously, and others have 
yet to feel its disaster. In your daily lives 
where today you may be able to obtain just 
the necessities of life, in the future you may 
not be able to get them at all, or, if you can, 
only a small portion of what you need. 

This country and its people will learn the 
dark, cold effects of selfishness when this hap- 
pens, but selfishness itself can prevail in 
peace as well as in war. Consequently every 
merchant, doctor, lawyer, manufacturer, and 
the universal buying public must be warned 
that ahead of us are things that we never 
dreamed of, or never expected. The buttons 
on your coat, thread, needles, bolts, chains, 
basic foods, will be only a few of the neces- 
sities hard to obtain and the price will be 
exorbitant. 

From a personal point of view, the pinch 
will be met with human antipathy, but when 
you consider that the pinch will be double 
and perhaps threefold more in industry, in 
plants that are trying to operate to barely 
keep in existence, then you will have the pic- 
ture that presents itself to American in- 
dustry, which is probably the worst that has 
ever overshadowed the American people. 
Hundreds of small industries will cease to 
exist. Thousands of people will be put out of 
employment during the shift from the dis- 
solution of the small industries to employ- 
ment by the large industries, which in most 
cases are defense. 

By cooperation, which as aforesaid, is the 
enemy of selfishness, industry can be kept 
alive. That cooperation means that tenden- 
cies of carelessness, of disinterest, have got 
to cease; that every piece of material that 
is used by industry, upon which hundreds are 
dependent for their bread and butter, must 
be preserved with the greatest care and 
thoughtfulness. Abuse of machinery or 
equipment which may tend to dislocate the 
normal function of that industry becomes a 
community grievance as well as that of the 
company. 

In other words, every man working in in- 
dustry performing a function as part of the 
whole industry, not cooperating to help that 
industry by preserving the equipment which 
he is responsible for, and not cooperating 
with his fellow workmen to help preserve 
all equipment, is, under the present condi- 
tions, perhaps even more selfish than the 
man who started this war, because that 
equipment which he is operating cannot be 
replaced within time to save a continuous 
steady production. 

As confirmation of suspicions of bad times 
ahead, consider some raw materials. Metals, 
for instance, are most difficult to obtain, 
even with priorities. Pulps that are being 
used by many mills are being diverted for 
defense programs. It is not generally known 
that some of the firer grades of sulfite 
pulps are now used in making, for example, 
artificial silk, from which parachutes are 
being made; these pulps are also used in the 
manufacture of high explosives. So mills 
manufacturing high-grade sulfite pulps have 
had their production taken over entirely by 
the defense program, and those paper mills 
which were dependent on them for a supply 
of pulp have had to look elsewhere. Conse- 
quently, that supply was shortened by this 
new demand, and paper mills which were 
dependent on them now face curtailment. 
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It is well to remember that when a com- 
modity is removed from the market, that it 
is the things which go into that commodity 
that usually cause the situation. For in- 
stance, at the present time fabricated prod- 
ucts are being used in place of aluminum, 
and most fabricated products, such as bake- 
lite, are made basically from pulp. Since 
the defense program takes aluminum and 
high-grade sulfites, the demand put on the 
fabricating mills is such that they must 
draw pulp from mills manufacturing pulp for 
writing- and book-paper requirements, all of 
which leads us to this thought: That there 
is now not sufficient pulp produced or to be 
produced to supply the defense program, the 
silk industry, the fabricating manufacturers, 
and other producers of substitutes for metal, 
much less the paper-manufacturing industry. 

During the months of November and De- 
cember of this year one pulp mill is cutting its 
shipments to paper mills 2" percent, and will 
cut further next year, even up to 50 percer.t. 
Consequently, there will be only between 25 
percent and 50 percent of pulp requirements 
received, which means that, because of this, 
operations might not be more than 4 or 5 
days a week. 

This is really a sad situation to anticipate, 
but, nevertheless, it is based on facts as they 
exist now. There is no one, for instance, who 
would have thought a month ago that you 
could not build a home; yet today vou cannot 
build a house except under the Allocations 
Board direction. 

The firm realization must be felt by every- 
one that this country is in an undeclared war, 
yet functioning as if war had been declared, 
and those of us who remember the chaos and 
torture of the last war will read with all seri- 
ousness the predictions of what will happen, 
unless, by the grace of God, it is turned the 
other way. We must be unselfish, cooperate, 
and prepare by coordination of thought for 
the inevitable, keep safe the things we are 
responsible for, and help see that others do 
the same, if we want to keep an industry in 
operation, to preserve each one, their families, 
and, in all, the community. 





Were We and Are We Wise or Foolish? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 





EDITORIAL BY J. C. MORRISON 


Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mr. J. C. Morrison, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Morris Tribune of Morris, 
Minn., is recognized as one of the ablest 
and farseeing editors of the Northwest 

His opinion here expressed concerning 
whether or not our country should enter 
the European war is well worth the time 
of every Congressman and Senator nec- 
essary to read it: 

{From the Morris (Minn.) Tribune] 
WERE WE AND ARE WE WISE OR FOOLISH? 

The greatest issue before the people of this 
democracy today is whether or not we shall 
enter the European war as combatants. 

On the determinations of this question 
hang mighty consequences—the maiming 
and killing of hundreds of thousands of 
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American youth, and the leaving of thou- 
sands of others to the living death of insan- 
ity, the bringing of sorrow to hundreds of 
thousands of American homes, the wastage 
of public and private resources, the burden 
of uncounted debt, the disjointing of indus- 
try, and the inevitable depression following 
the war, presenting problems which will test 
the continuance of our political and economic 
system. 

Certainly a question of such momentous 
importance is entitled to be considered 
without hate, prejudice, or name calling, or 
partisanship but rather with a patriotic sin- 
cerity of purpose worthy of the occasion. 

Every American citizen is entitled to his 
own opinion and to the free expression 
thereof, and to his own interpretation of 
established facts. In fact he has a duty to 
express that opinion and therefore help in 
a decision whose consequences will deter- 
mine the manner of life in America for 
generations. 

The first fact that is not to be controverted 
is that for the past 20 years, the people of 
the United States have calmly and deliber- 
ately decided that they would never again 
attempt to settle a European conflict and 
that their principal participation in world 
affairs would be to promote peace. To that 
end they fed the starving people of Germany 
and Russia following the last war, they pro- 
moted the agreement limiting naval arma- 
ments, even though that agreement involved 
the scrapping of many American warships, 
they promoted and signed the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact outlawing war as an instrumentality of 
national policy, and finally they passed a 
law that this Nation would not sell to other 
nations the weapons of war. So strong did 
the antipathy to war and all its works be- 
come during this period that the Nation was 
niggardly and suspicious toward the very 
men who upheld its honor in the last war. 

Then when this war broke out we promptly 
ordered our citizens home, ordered that they 
should not travel on a belligerent ship, 
ordered our ships out of the combat zones, 
and relaxed our embargo on arms only to 
the extent that warring nations might pur- 
chase the same here for cash and must fur- 
nish their own transportation. 

All that was isolationism to the extreme— 
certainly to the point of being unrealistic 
and yet it was the policy which America 
adopted deliberately when the memories of 
the former war were fully matured and there 
was plenty of opportunity for the calm con- 
sideration of and settling of the national 
policy regarding war and peace. 

It is hardly necessary to record that in the 
course of 2 short years we have junked that 
national policy point by point. We now not 
only sell arms but we tax ourselves to produce 
them and give them away—a _ proceeding 
which has no historical precedent at any time 
or place. We send our warships to convoy 
the ships of other nations, and we are about 
to arm our merchant vessels and send them 
to fight their way through the combat zones 
in order to deliver the freely given cargoes 
which we at one time decided we would not 
even sell to a warring nation. We are, in fact, 
today engaged in a naval war with Germany. 

This reversal of national policy may well 
give us pause. Were we fools then or are we 
fools now? Were we wrong when we decided 
we were propagandized into the last war? If 
so, what is the difference in the pattern of 
the propaganda? 

There is one hopeful sign. The news com- 
mentators have begun to drop the term “isola- 
tionist,” and now speak of the division in 
Congress and the country as between “inter- 
ventionists” and “noninterventionists.” That 
is quite proper. There are few if any Ameri- 
cans who conceive of the destiny of America 
as walled out of participation in world affairs. 
The question is solely one of the ayes and nays 
of American interventions in the present 
European conflict. 


Then here is a second question: Granting 
for the time being that we were fools for 17 
or 18 years while we developed a national 
policy so flavored with real isolationism, has 
there not been such a flood of new conditions 
as to justify the prudent man in favoring 
intervention as the only way out? 

The whole interventionist argument stems 
from the assertion that the totalitarian 
powers and Hitler in particular will finish us 
off unless we finish him off first, and that the 
way to finish him off first is to go to war with 
him while we still have the British Empire 
and Russia to help on the job. Just how are 
we going to arm, equip, and transport 20,000,- 
000 soldiers to Europe to do the job is not ex- 
plained by the militant interventionists, and 
just how Hitler can arm, equip, and trans- 
port 20,000,000 men mustered from an im- 
poverished and wrecked Europe to do the 
job on this side of the water is not explained 
by the fearful among the interventionists. 

About a century and a half ago Napoleon 
was advertised as the same kind of a menace 
to us and yet Europe disposed of him in due 
time, and we even took advantage of the pre- 
occupation of Britain to give that country a 
primary lesson in the “freedom of the seas.” 
Hitler is more than a year overdue in that 
little excursion he was to make across the 
narrow waters of the English Channel, and 
probably an excursion over 3,000 miles of the 
Atlantic Ocean would present some difficulties. 

Some fears which we conjure up do vanish 
in a disconcerting hurry—only a little while 
ago the fearsome fact was broadcast that 
only some 34 miles of water separate us 
from the Russian bear across the Bering 
Strait, and that Alaska might be re-Rus- 
sianized about any day, and the bear would 
be bombing the Pacific coast cities. Within 
a few months of this dire foreboding we are 
sending military supplies to Russia. 

Europe has disposed of such international 
brigands as Hitler before and will do so 
again. His philosophy also contains the seeds 
of his own destructiou. 

Europe, of course, would like to shift the 
burden of his destruction on us but it is a 
siren call much more likely to entail our 
own destruction. 

We Americans should get our facts 
straight and then decide that the present 
policy of aid to the democracies is as far as 
our own national interest will permit us to 
go. The future may see the same flux that 
has marked our shifting policy during the 
past 20 years, and all we need to do now 
is to hope that we meet changed conditions 
wisely as they arise. 


Farm Credit Legislation—The Blue 
Paper Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


ANALYSIS BY THE ASSOCIATION OF SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE EIGHTH DISTRICT 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress and the readers of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD the type of propaganda 
that has been mailed out to Congressmen 
and the innocent public for the sole pur- 
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pose apparently of defeating the Farm 
Credit bill, H. R. 5336, which is one of 
the fairest and most constructive pieces 
of legislation introduced in the Congress 
in the interest of that great class of peo- 
ple, the farmers of this country, whose 
responsibility it is to feed and clothe 130 
million American citizens—all of which 
propaganda is very unfair and mislead- 
ing. 

We have just concluded hearings on 
the Farm Credit bill, H. R. 5336. We had 
before our committee many witnesses, all 
of whom either approved the bill as 
written or approved same with certain 
amendments. However, those appearing 
before the Committee representing vari- 
our groups other than farmers—for in- 
stance, bankers, insurance companies, 
and organizations engaged in lending 
money to farmers on farm lands—op- 
posed the bill, outlining their objections, 
all of which were absolutely in line with 
the contents of a certain “blue paper” 
issued by the Federation of National 
Farm Loan Associations Conference at 
Chicago. 

When these witnesses were testifying, 
you will note from the hearings, they 
were requested by many members of the 
Committee to cite any provision in the 
bill that would permit the Administration 
to do the things that they were talking 
about or that would do the things out- 
lined in the “blue paper,” but in every 
instance they were unable to do this. 

I am inserting herewith an analysis 
of this “blue paper,” written by the As- 
sociation of Secretary-Treasurers of the 
National Farm Loan Association of the 
Eighth District, comprising the States of 
Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota that I heartily endorse and 
aoeens to you for your considera- 

on: 


THE FARM CREDIT SYSTEM IS NOT BEING SOLD 
DOWN THE RIVER 


An organization which entitles itself the 
“Federation of National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions” has circulated throughout the country 
a blue pamphlet which purports to be an 
analysis of H. R. 5336, the proposed Farm 
Credit Act of 1941. 

In the interest of a fair presentation of the 
issues, and in order that the members of as- 
sociations throughout the country may not 
be led by the pamphlet into misunderstand- 
ing the bill’s provisions or its effect, we believe 
the blue paper should be answered. 

At the outset we have considerable question 
about the representative character of the or- 
ganization which has taken it upon itself to 
speak, in the blue paper, for the several thou- 
sand national farm-loan associations of the 
country. We understand that this group is 
composed of secretary-treasurers, and some 
other officers and some individual directors, 
of only about 50 associations, mostly in 
northern Illinois, with a few from Indiana 
and a few from Minnesota. We understand 
also that its members do not officially repre- 
sent the associations which employ them or 
which have elected them as directors but that 
they as individuals have merely constituted 
themselves members of the organization and 
named it the “Federation of Farm Loan Asso- 
ciations.” 

As an organization of 15 years standing, 
candidly and openly composed of secretary- 
treasurers who speak only for themselves as 
secretary-treasurers and do not pretend to 
represent the associations, we challenge the 
right of such an organization to speak for any 
national farm-loan association or to repre- 
sent itself as a federation of national farm- 
loan associations. 
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The pamphlet itself concedes that the bill 
is a good bill and that adoption of its many 
admittedly good features would be good for 
the banks and the associations and for the 
system as a whole. It says the bill should 
pass, but only if certain proposals made in the 
pamphlet are accepted. Let’s see what these 
proposals amount to and whether there are 
any grounds for taking them seriously. 

All but one of the objections to the bill 
made in the blue circular rest on a general 
claim that it would centralize control of the 
land-bank system. To anyone who has read 
the bill and judged its effect without preju- 
dice one way or another, that claim is plain 
nonsense. 

The bill doesn’t change the control of the 
system at all. 

For example, directors would be selected 
in the same way they are selected now— 
three directly by vote of borrowers from the 
system, three by the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and one would still be appointed by 
the Governor from a panel of three nomin- 
ated by the national farm-loan associations. 

That method of choosing directors has 
been in effect for some years. It has worked 
well and fairly. It provides for a careful 
balance between the interests of the bor- 
rowers and the interest of the country as a 
whole in seeing to it that the system operates 
as a coordinated system instead of becoming 
just a lot of local groups all going in different 
directions, 

There is nothing in the bill to justify 
changing it and nothing to justify the claim 
that the bill does change it. It doesn’t. It 
leaves the control of the system just as it 
is now. 

But what the pamphlet proposes to do is 
to put the effective control entirely into pri- 
vate hands through a majority of the Farm 
Credit Board of each district. We wonder 
about the motives behind this suggestion, 
coming as it does from a small group, some 
of the leading members of which, it is com- 
mon knowledge, were making as much as 
$10,000 a year out of their associations a few 
years ago while the associations were run- 
ning in the red. This was all quite legal 
but it can’t be said that it was in the best 
interests of the associations or their bor- 
rowers. Along about 1935 the Farm Credit 
Administration took steps to limit domina- 
tion of farm-loan associations by secretary- 
treasurers and to limit excessive compensa- 
tion throughout the land-bank system. With 
the concurrence of the association board of 
directors limitations were established which 
no doubt reduced the power and the income 
of some secretary-treasurers, restored con- 
trol to the boards of directors, and improved 
the condition of their associations. That 
program was not popular among some of 
those secretary-treasurers who had run their 
associations pretty much as they chose and 
in some cases had been receiving what ap- 
pears to have been excessive compensation. 
We wonder whether this move to take away 
power of the Farm Credit Administration to 
police the system may not have some basis in 
the desire of that group to get back to the 
good old days. 

Whatever «the motives, the blue circular 
would deny borrowers of the system the ben- 
efits which it admits would flow from the 
bill unless Congress accepts this proposal 
to take away the present authority of the 
Farm Credit Administration to see to it 
that the system is run in the best interests 
of the system as a whole rather than for 
selfish local advantage. 

This brings up the question of the farm- 
ers’ investment in the system. The blue 
pamphlet claims it is $215,000,000. The fact 
is that only about $110,000,000 of that repre- 
sents actual investment by farmers in stock 
of the system. The rest is accumulated earn- 
ings. 

Of course some of this is earnings on the 
borrowers’ stock investment. But a large 


part of it has resulted from free capital con- 
tributed by the United States Government. 
The Government has had as much as $314,- 
000,000 invested in the system at one time. 
At present the Government capital in the 
banks is over $213,000,000. All of this is 
actual direct investment, comparable to the 
110 million of borrowers’ stock. 

On these investments in the system the 
Government has not received 1 cent of re- 
turn. It has been free capital. If it had 
been paid for at the same rates paid on 
land-bank bonds the accumulated net earn- 
ings would be less than they are by almost 
a hundred million dollars. Besides that, 
since 1933 the Government has contributed 
over $200,000,.000 to the land banks as a 
subsidy to make up the difference between 
the reduced interest charged to borrowers 
under temporary legislation and the loan 
rates specified in their contracts. 

Without these Government contributions 
there wouldn’t be much in the way of accu- 
mulated earnings in the system now, and 
probably there wouldn’t be any system. 

In the face of these facts it’s plain enough 
that the Government has cooperated fully 
with the farmers in maintaining the farm- 
credit system, and keeping it in sound condi- 
tion. The Government is the people of the 
United States. As such it is interested not 
only in seeing to it that a sound farm-credit 
system is maintained, but that it is run effi- 
ciently and for the general welfare, and that 
it provides farmers with the best possible 
credit facilities on the soundest possible basis. 

To carry out this duty the Government has 
not sought, and does not have, majority con- 
trol of the district boards. The control is 
balanced as equally as it is possible to balance 
it between the Government and the farmers. 
This bill would not change that balance. It 
would keep it just as it is. 

We see no reason for changing, as the blue 
circular suggests, to a new scheme which 
would put the ultimate control in the hands 
of what the pamphlet describes as “confer- 
ences made up of representatives of farm-loan 
associations.” It does not indicate how these 
representatives would be selected. It gives 
no assurance that the system would not be 
run by representatives selected by some small, 
self-chosen group in some “smoke-filled back 
room,” much as political representatives 
sometimes used to be chosen. We don’t want 
that kind of a land-bank system. 

The pamphlet would also remove the power 
of the Farm Credit Administration to approve 
or disapprove salaries of individual employees, 
and confine its power to the mere approval of 
salary rates. Let’s see what this means. It 
means that if some bank president ‘should re- 
fuse to carry out the law the Farm Credit 
Administration could do nothing about it ex- 
cept to write pleading letters. If the board 
of directors should refuse to act, the bank 
would continue unhindered in running its 
affairs in a way that might be for its cwn 
advantage, but bad for the borrowers, and bad 
for the other banks, and bad for the system. 

The pamphlet says the Governor should 
see to it that the law is carried out but 
that the banks should run their own busi- 
ness. That’s all right, but it seems a 
strange way to get that result to deprive 
the Governor of the only power he now 
has to see to it that the law is carried out. 

Any national system like this, composed 
of 12 separate banks and thousands of co- 
operative associations furnishing farm mort- 
gage credit on common terms, must follow 
a common plan if farmers are to receive 
the full benefits of their own cooperation. 
The present law gives the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration the duty to see that the sepa- 
rate units of the system carry out the broad 
objects of the law. This bill gives it no new 
powers of supervision which are not reason- 
ably necessary to performing that function. 

The proposals made in the blue paper 
however would make such coordination im- 
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possible. The inevitable result of its pro- 
posals would be that sooner or later the 
separate units of the system would find 
themselves running in all directions in pur- 
suit of their own immediate interests and 
there would be no source of supervision 
adequate to get them back to working to- 
gether as a cooperative organization. We 
believe that the Farm Credit Administration 
should have enough authority to assure co- 
ordinated administration of the law and 
we are satisfied that the bill gives it no 
powers it doesn’t need for that purpose. 

The bill does not, as the blue pamphlet 
implies, give the Governor power to deter- 
mine how much income each association is 
to have. 

It does not give the Governor power to 
control the extent of farmer participation in 
the land-bank system. 

It does not take authority to determine the 
issuance of bonds out of the hands of the 
banks and give it to the Governor. It leaves 
that authority exactly where it is under the 
present law. 

In fact, we can’t see that it does anything 
that would tend to centralize control of the 
system. 

On this whole question of centralization of 
control the blue pamphlet is, in our opinion, 
either inaccurate or unsound, or both. It 
tries so hard to prove that the bill would 
centralize control, when in fact it wouldn't, 
that it not only misstates the text and effect 
of the bill but falls into making suggestions 
beyond the scope of the bill which would be 
likely to turn the system into a chaotic col- 
lection of local units each going its own way 
without regard to the national purpose of 
the Farm Loan Act. 

Besides its strained effort to prove that the 
bill would centralize control the blue pam- 
phlet criticizes certain other features of the 
bill. In these, also, it is found to misstate 
the meaning of the law or to misinterpret 
its effect, and it makes suggestions which we 
believe plainly would work injury to the 
banks and the borrowers. 

(a) The blue pamphlet says the bill pro- 
vides for making loans to corporations. The 
bill contains no such provision and has no 
such effect. It contains no provision author- 
izing the land banks to make loans to any- 
one. It leaves eligibility for loans exactly 
as it is under the present law. 

(b) The blue pamphlet objects to raising 
the loan limit of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. Being a purely local group, the 
sponsors of the pamphlet apparently do not 
appreciate the need for Commissioner loans 
in larger amounts in the livestock territory 
or in areas where, because of the risks in- 
volved, the land banks have not made loans. 
There is no reason for them to fear that 
Commissioner loans made at the higher rates 
the bill would require for such loans would 
drive the land banks from the lending field. 
Commissioner loans would remain, as they 
have been in the past, higher risk, higher cost 
loans to meet credit needs the land banks 
can’t meet. 

(c) The blue paper says the bill should 
provide for splitting profits 50-50 between 
the associations and the banks, and says 
that associations are now impaired because 
this has not been done. 

The sponsors of the pamphlet, who claim 
by the title of their organization to repre- 
sent associations, must know that under the 
indemnity agreements in effect between prac- 
tically all associations and the banks, associ- 
ations have received full credit against losses 
for all profits on foreclosed farms, and that 
since arrangements have been in effect no 
association impairment has resulted or could 
have resulted, from the failure to credit the 
association with profits on foreclosed farms. 

If what the pamphlet means by this pro- 
posal that the banks share profits 50-50 is 
that they should pay the associations half 
of their profits each year, regardless of their 
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condition, obviously the suggestion is un- 
sound and might well wreck the banks and 
eventually the system. 

(ad) The pamphlet opposes the provisions 
of the bill for voluntary debt adjustment. 
It disregards the fact that those provisions 
authorize a safe, sensible procedure for the 
banks to liquidate losses which otherwise 
would have to be handled through slow, 
expensive foreclosures or bankruptcy. It 
makes some vague suggestion that provision 
should be made for paying for losses in some 
of those cases out of Government funds. 
This suggestion is not definite enough to dis- 
close what is proposed, but it clearly implies 
that the land-bank system should not han- 
dle its own losses, but should keep running 
to the Government to get more money to 
carry its less fortunate borrowers. The bill 
provides a constructive, businesslike method 
of handling these cases without throwing 
the farmers off the land or into bankruptcy 
and without asking alms of the Treasury. 

(e) The last suggestion in the pampklet is 
the pay-off. It shows ‘he whole philosophy 
behind the blue pamphlet—of grasping for 
power without regard to the welfare of the 
land-bank system or of its borrowers. The 
proposal is this: Borrowers would be charged 
the full 11%4 percent over the cost of money 
which 25 years of experience has shown the 
banks need to be reasonably certain of meet- 
ing costs and iosses. Instead of leaving avail- 
able es much of that spread as i3 actually 
needed each year to meet costs and losses the 
pamphlet proposes to pay a third of it—one- 
half percent—right back to the associations 
and through them to the borrowers. 

Now let’s see what that would do. In the 
first place it would take a third of the bor- 
rower’s interest charge out of his hands, run 
it through the bank and the association and 
pay it back to the borrower without its serv- 
ing any useful purpose whatever. It would 
be better to let the borrower keep it in the 
first place. 

Besides, the history of the land banks shows 
that over the years they have had to have a 
spread of 14% percent to be sure of covering 
costs and losses. They haven’t had that 
much from interest. What they haven’t had 
from interest in the past has been made up 
by free Government capital. The bill pro- 
poses to put them on their own feet and 
enable them to pay their own way. To do 
that they are likely to need the full 1% 
percent in some areas at some times. The 
bill provides that any part of it they don’t 
need they shall pay back each year to the 
associations and through them to the bor- 
rowers. It would cost the borrowers ro more 
than is needed to run the system, but would 
give the banks and the associations enough 
income to keep them on a sound basis. 

To require the banks as a fixed charge to 
pay back without using it a third of this 
necessary amount, as the blue pamphlet pro- 
poses, would in all likelihood either ruin the 
banks or send them scurrying to the Treas- 
ury for hand-outs to hold the system together. 

It is difficult to imagine what motives could 
foster a suggestion such as the one made in 
the blue pamphlet unless it might be that 
either the sponsors of the pamphlet don’t 
understand what the requirements of the 
system are and how the bill would meet them, 
or that they would be willing to sacrifice the 
soundness of the system merely in order to 
be able to hand back to their borrowers each 
year a fixed amount which, if that’s all it’s to 
be used for they might as well let the bor- 
rower keep. They would just be taking it 
from him with one hand and giving it back 
with the other. 

The pamphlet speaks of many things, in- 
cluding communism and serfdom, dictator- 
ship and threats of war. It is difficult to see 
what these have to do with anything it is 
talking about but the fact that they are 
Gragged into the discussion does show the 
irresponsible zeal of the effort made in the 


pamphlet to deny to farmers the advantages 
this bill would bring to them, unless the 
pamphlet’s sponsors succeed in wrecking the 
present cooperative partnership between the 
Government and the farmers, and manage ‘o 
substitute control by what they call confer- 
ences of representatives of farm-loan asso- 
ciations. Perhaps the conference at Chi- 
cago at which the blue pamphlet says it was 
written was the kind of conference they 
have in mind. 

It is significant that the group that issued 
the blue pamphlet now favors the main fea- 
tures of the bill. Not more than a year ago 
it actively opposed many of the same provi- 
sions the pamphlet now says it approves. As 
it points out on its last page: 

“The bill would pay the borrowers back 
what they paid for their stock and would 
free the banks and the associations from 
restrictions which have prevented them from 
paying dividends in the past. 

“It would provide a definite income for 
the associations and provide other means of 
keeping them solvent. 

“It would cure the separation of associa- 
tion membership from ownership of the 
land and keep them together in the future. 

“It would provide for joint sharing of 
losses between the banks and the associa- 
tions. 

“It would guarantee 314 percent interest 
until July 1, 1946, and tie the rate there- 
after to the cost of money. 

“It would provide for dividends on a pa- 
tronage basis. 

“It would assure closer cooperation by the 
banks with associations and borrowers 
through advisory committees. 

“It would prohibit possible abuses of the 
power to take deficiency judgments. 

“It would provide for variable payment 
rates to meet trying times.” 

These advantages that the bill would 
bring to the system the blue pamphlet 
points out. The bill would bring other ad- 
vantages, too, but these are enough to make 
it clear that what the blue pamphlet really 
does is to say that this bill is a good thing 
for the borrowers, for the associations, and 
for the banks, and should be enacted. 


Newspaper Protests False Publicity Re- 
leases of Fight for Freedom, Inc. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MITCHELL 
(S. DAK.) GAZETTE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald in its issue of Mon- 
day, October 13, carried a most interest- 
ing and revealing report of what took 
place at the national convention of Fight 
For Freedom, Inc., which was apparently 
held in Washington on the preceding day 
or days. The national chairman of that 
organization is reported as having told 
the 60 delegates who attended that con- 
vention the time has come to quit trying 
to influence America to enter the war by 
an appeal to reason and judgment, and 
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that it was now important to utilize an 
appeal to emotion in an effort to make 
Americans “fighting mad” and to “arouse 
the blood lust in a disappointingly peace- 
fulland.” Allin all the news story which 
John O’Donnell and Doris Fleeson wrote 
in reporting the behind the scenes activi- 
ties of this unprecedented conference 
was most revealing concerning the tactics 
which were to be employed in the weird 
business of selling war to America. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose 
to discuss this convention of Fight for 
Freedom, Inc., or the methods which it 
approved in the job which it has under- 
taken. Iam sure that any American de- 
siring to read the entire story can secure 
a copy of the Washington Times-Herald 
by sending a nickel or a dime to this 
newspaper in this city. I take the floor 
today simply to call attention to one of 
the results of this new program as 
brought to my attention by the editor of 
the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Gazette, one of the 
influential newspapers published in South 
Dakota. The publisher of this newspaper 
happens to be chairman of the draft 
board for his county so he has unusually 
close contact with the young men in 
Uncle Sam’s armed forces whom this 
0 gpa would now like to send off to 

ght. 


[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Gazette of 
October 30, 1941] 


FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Among the numerous emergency-borne 
organizations is one known as Fight for 
Freedom. Some months ago the Gazette in 
common with other South Dakota news- 
papers received a bundle of literature and 
a letter seeking support of the organiza- 
tion. The name sounded appealing, but we 
are not in the habit of hooking up with a 
name, so wrote to the national chairman 
of the organization for more definite in- 
formation. 

To quote two paragraphs from that letter, 
which was only one of inquiry: 

“Probably Fight for Freedom, Inc., is of 
good origin and proper intent, but you are 
asking the newspapermen too much when 
you request their promise of support with- 
out knowing just what they are to support, 
and what definite type of a crusade for free- 
dom you are asking them to make. * * *¢ 
We all want to crusade for freedom, but 
want also to know who is doing the crusad- 
ing with us, and in what manner and to 
what definite end.” 

Now comes a news release from Fight for 
Freedom declaring that the organization 
“advocates immediate United States partici- 
pation in the war,” and lists a number of 
South Dakota newspapers as having taken the 
initiative in forming a South Dakota chapter. 
The list includes the Mitchell Gazette. 

We are writing a letter of protest to the 
officers of Fight for Freedom, because we have 
not taken any part in organizing a South 
Dakota chapter, and more important than 
this, because we do not favor what is now 
indicated as the objective of the organization: 
“Immediate United States participation in 
the war.” 

If that objective was listed in the early 
literature concerning which we wrote for fur- 
ther information, it was so secluded that this 
writer did not see it; for had we known that 
this was the objective, we wouldn’t even 
have taken time to inquire. 

Had Fight for Freedom not mailed out this 
current news release listing so-called South 
Dakota sponsors, we would not have gone 
into such detail in this editorial; probably 
wouldn't have even mentioned it. However, 
since this release may appear in some South 
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Dakota newspapers, we want to make our po- 
sition clear. 

The Gazette does not favor the Fight for 
FPreedom’s objective—“‘Immediate United 
States participation in the war,” and is not 
taking any part in establishing a chapter of 
the organization in this State to further that 
objective. 





The Lights Are Going Out Along the 
Potomac—An Editorial Significant 
Enough to be Carefully Considered by 
Those Selecting the Pulitzer Prize-Win- 
ning Editorial of 1941 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS 
(S. DAK.) DAILY ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
occasion to call to the attention of the 
country and the Congress one of the most 
significant editorials of our generation. 
In it will be found abundant food for 
thought for every citizen desirous of de- 
voting his efforts to the protection and 
preservation of our way of life in our 
sphere of influence. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members of this 
body have met the author of this edi- 
torial, who is Fred C. Christopherson, of 
the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader, the leading and largest news- 
paper in the two Dakotas. Mr. Chris- 
topherson has just returned to South Da- 
kota after spending the better part of a 
week in Washington, conferring with 
many Government officials, consulting 
with interventionists and noninterven- 
tionists alike, and bringing to the Gov- 
ernment scene the unbiased judgment of 
a man long trained in reporting affairs 
of state and in weighing their impact 
upon the destiny of this Republic. When 
the permanent history of this era is 
studied, this editorial by Mr. Christoph- 
erson will be read by students of history 
and referred to by men who are yet un- 
born as presenting a cogent and lucid 
interpretation of what is happening to 
America in this dark hour. 

Mr. Christopherson is himself a veteran 
of the World War. His connection with 
war is not limited to contact with the 
term through editorials and articles 
coming from the typewriter of a talented 
writer; it is not limited to an ability to 
speak the term with proper inflection in 
impassioned public address nor to being 
able to project ideas about it through the 
comfortable safety of a radio microphone 
or from the vantage point of sitting be- 
hind a mahogany desk. Mr. Christoph- 
erson knows about war from having been 
a soldier in the last World War. His 
conclusions following his close observa- 
tions in Washington therefore take on 
added importance since they come from 


a man who not only knows war but who 
also ranks high among America’s closest 
observers and wisest commentators 
about both domestic and foreign affairs. 

Among other things, this remarkable 
editorial by Mr. Christopherson should 
go far to convince fair-minded men that 
the Middle West is also a part of Amer- 
ica and that insight into domestic and 
foreign affairs is not limited to editorial 
writers, speakers, and radio commenta- 
tors living on the coastal fringes and in 
the great cities of this country. For too 
long, too much attention has been paid 
by too many to the observations and com- 
ments of a comparatively few Govern- 
ment analysts living in a provincially 
small section of this Republic. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader] 


THE Licuts ArE Gornc Out ALONG THE 
PoTtoMac 


We have just returned from a visit to the 
world’s most beautiful city—the American 
Capital. 

Despite the confusion and the turmoil, its 
beauty still radiates. The stately elms, the 
majestic public buildings, the broad boule- 
vards, the gently rolling Potomac, the im- 
pressive memorials, the attractive homes, 
churches, schools, and colleges, and the many 
wooded areas now being transformed into the 
vivid scarlet and rich brown of late autumn, 
present one of the loveliest visions to be seen 
anywhere. 

It is an ideal city—a city about which one 
might dream but never expect to find. 

Yet today a dark cloud hangs over this al- 
most perfect city—an ominous, terrifying 
cloud that is blotting out the sunshine and 
the happiness that the city’s physical aspect 
should inspire. 

It is the approachiug black-out of war, now 
apparently so near at hand. Though the 
people of Washington live among the beau- 
ties which we have mentioned, they do not 
see them. The talk today is not about the 
gorgeous and brilliant coloring of the trees 
and the shrubs or the grand magnificence of 
the civic structures that are so numerous in 
the Capital. 


THEY TALK ABOUT WAR 


Instead, it is about war—ugly war. Men 
talk about it on the street corners. Women 
discuss it in hushed tones over their teacups. 

In the corridors and tue meeting places of 
the venerable Capitol itself, the conversation 
is about war. At the White House, emissaries 
come and go to discuss this one subject. 
Along Embassy Row, on Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, the story is the same. 

Flying above the broad surface of the Po- 
tomac are countless military airplanes. 
Along the streets are men in the uniform of 
the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. 
Trundling through the streets are Army 
trucks. 

To say that the prevalent impression in 
Washington is that we are on the verge of war 
is to state only the obvious. 

The question there is not whether we will 
become participants in the bloody conflict 
overseas, but when we will enter. 

The guesses on this vary. Some say we will 
be in the war before Christmas, Others place 
next spring as the date. 

Those who still believe that we can remain 
aloof are distinctly in the minority. They 
constitute a valiant band, however, who are 
fighting vigorously and resourcefully to pre- 
vent their Nation from becoming involved in 
what they feel will be a horrible and de- 
structive holocaust. 


VISITING IN WASHINGTON 


We have been reviewing our own observa- 
tions after a solid week of interviews and 
discussions in the Canital City. We talked 
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with Senators and Representatives. We at- 
tended one of President Roosevelt’s press 
conferences. We visited officials. We called 
at the British and the German Embassies. 
We reviewed the situation with long-time 
students of government whose opinions we 
respect. 

And, too, we went again to Arlington 
Cemetery, there to see the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of the First World War. We 
studied once more the inscription on its 
face—“Here rests in honored glory an 
American soldier known but to God.” 

We saw the long rows of small granite 
markers in nearby plots of the cemetery—the 
graves of humble soldiers, with inscriptions 
in most instances recording their deaths in 
1918. On some of them were fresh ‘lowers, a 
pathetic revelation of sad memories. 

Then, from the broad esplanade of the Me- 
morial, we gazed across the Potomac at the 
great Lincoln Memorial, at the towering 
Washington Monument, at the huge dome of 
the Capitol, and at the new Jefferson Me- 
morial. 

These reflected tie past—the virtues of 
great statesmen and the development of the 
American way. Under the dome of the Capi- 
tol that marked the horizon democracy had 
been vitalized and established. 

Led by the men whose memory the monu- 
ments honored, the people had passed 
through great crises in American history. 


AT THE PRECIPICE AGAIN 


The Unknown Soldier and his comrades 
who rest in Arlington cannot speak today. 
Their voices have been silenced. They paid 
the supreme penalty in a war across the At- 
lantic—a war in which our participation, we 
decided in the cold, calm, and dreary days 
that followed, was unwise. 

Now again we are at the precipice. We 
wondered, as we stood at Arlington, whether 
there would be soon another Unknown Soldier 
Tomb and other long rows of small tablets on 
the gentle slopes of its hillsides. 


THE TRAGEDY OF OUR YEARS 


As we write these lines we are not opti- 
mistic. We left Washington with a distinct 
sense of foreboding. 

Dark days, we feel, lie ahead. 

It is not pleasant to be pessimistic. It is 
much nicer to grasp a straw of optimism and 
cling to it. 

But we gain nothing by being other than 
realistic. 

Our conclusions are these: 

1. Our generation is in the twilight era of 
democracy. 

2. We are being pushed unnecessarily into 
the most terrible war in history. 

3. Our fate is in the hands of a bungling, 
inefficient, and deceptive administration. 

There is hope, to be sure. There is hope as 
long as the faint light of civilized intelligence 
continues to glow in the hearts of men. This 
light has never been extinguished and though 
its rays have faltered through long periods in 
history it has always flared brightly again 

We confront now, nevertheless, the pros- 
pect that this light will be dim for the re- 
mainder of our generation. 

If we have the vigor and the initiative that 
should be our inheritance we can avert a 
calamity, but we are not too confident that 
we will. 

DURANT’S PESSIMISM 

We did not hear Dr. Will Durant, the phi- 
losopher, when he spoke in Sioux Falls, but 
we had the privilege of hearing him give 
virtually the same address in Chicago. 

Many have said he was too pessimistic. 
Perhaps he was. But let us not forget that 
he is an eminent scholar—a man whose writ- 
ings have commanded the attention of the 
world. He knows the past and interprets the 
future on the basis of his broad knowledge. 

We, too, for that matter are reluctant to 
accept his dreariest conclusions. He feels 
that the people are too ready to drift along 
with circumstances. We are not so inclined. 
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At least we have the impression that there 
is more independent thought in this section 
of the Nation than in the areas with which he 
is more familiar. 


THE TRANSITION 


Before our very eyes, nevertheless, democ- 
racy is passing. We watched the Supreme 
Court in session in Washington. Seated in 
the stately building that houses the Court, we 
saw the black-robed Justices as they listened 
to the arguments of a lawyer. But the shoe 
was a very big one for the little feet which it 
now contains. Today it is President Roose- 
velt’s Court. 

A few rods away we sat in the galleries of 
the Senate and the House and were told by 
an informed man that President Roosevelt 
could obtain a declaration of war out of this 
Congress now if he demanded it and applied 
his full pressure. 

“But,” we asked in surprise, “does a major- 
ity really believe we should enter the war?” 

“I doubt it,” said our informant, “but the 
President can control enough Members to 
swing the vote his way. He doesn’t want to 
ask for it, though, until he is sure of obtain- 
ing a large majority. He can’t get that now.” 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S OBJECTIVE 


And this man in charge—this American dic- 
tator—is convinced that we must destroy 
Hitler at almost any cost. 

He is so certain of this that he is willing to 
deceive the American people to make them be- 
lieve that he is right. 

The record of deception is clear, a fact 
readily illustrated. 

The first report on the torpedoing of the 
destroyer Greer said that she had been wan- 
tonly attacked. It was only later that the 
official Navy report—and the traditions of the 
Navy happily compel the truth—pointed out 
that the Greer was cooperating with a British 
airplane in the pursuit of the submarine. 
The airplane was dropping depth bombs on 
the submarine while the destroyer was radio- 
ing her position. 

Then, again we were told that the destroyer 
Kearny had been attacked without reason. 
Later, through the official Navy report, we 
learned that the Kearny had rushed to the 
aid of a British convoy that was engaged in 
a battle with German submarines. It had 
dropped several depth bombs in the course 
of the attack before it was torpedoed. 

A person is naive indeed, if he assumes 
that the full story of these attacks was not 
known to the Navy Department shortly after 
the incidents. But they were withheld for 
an obvious purpose. 

Now we face another incident—the sinking 
of the United States destroyer Reuben James. 
The administration is bolder today, however. 
It,apparently believes that the American peo- 
ple have been sufficiently seasoned to the war 
propaganda to accept the facts. It is freely 
admitted that the Reuben James was en- 
gaged in convoy duty. 

And it was President Roosevelt himself 
who told us a short while ago that “convoys 
mean shooting, and shooting means war.” 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


We are more noninterventionist now than 
we were before we went to Washington— 
more convinced than ever that our national 
welfare requires that we keep out of the war. 

To those who share our views—and we 
know they are numerous—we can only sug- 
gest that they continue their resistance to 
involvement. Though hope of remaining out 
of the war is almost gone, a faint possibility 
remains. If that possibility can be vitalized, 
it may be made effective. 

As a course of action, we suggest that let- 
ters be sent to individual Members of Con- 
gress and to the President himself. But per- 
sonal utterances alone will not be enough. 
Organized effort is required. The America 


vigilant association dedicated to keeping the 
United States out of the war. Under the 
leadership of Gen. Robert E. Wood, of Chi- 
cago, chairman, it continues to function 
vigorously. Support it. 


Threatened Strike in Captive Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by me relative to John L. Lewis and 
the threatened captive coal-mine strike. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


JOHN L. LEWIS THREATENS STRIKE RESUMPTION— 
TELLS NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 
CAPTIVE COAL MINE WORKERS WILL QUIT AGAIN 
IF BOARD FAILS TO GRANT LEWIS’ CLOSED-SHOP 
DEMANDS 


John L. Lewis has served notice on the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board that if he is 
not given a favorable Board recommendation 
for a closed shop in the captive coal mines 
case the strike in the mines will be resumed, 
regardless of its effect on the defense program. 

Lewis threatened a strike resumption in a 
closed meeting of the Board on Monday after- 
noon. No announcement of the threat was 
given the press by Chairman Davis in his 
censored summary of the proceedings. 

Telling the full Board, in the presence of 
industry representatives, of the certainty of a 
strike in case of an unfavorable Board deci- 
sion, Lewis sought to make it appear that he 
Was powerless to prevent such action. Only 
a national convention of some 3,000 district 
United Mine Workers delegates could prevent 
resumption of the strike, Lewis said. Taking 
the statement at its face value, the Nation is 
witnessing the intriguing spectacle of John L. 
Lewis being able to personally call a strike 
but being powerless to stop it. 

No one, including members of the Media- 
tion Board, is fooled by Lewis’ statement. 
Everyone knows that Lewis runs the affairs 
of the United Mine Workers exactly as he 
pleases. If he desired to do so, he could stop 
the strike at any time. 

What Mr. Lewis was doing was telling the 
Board in no uncertain terms that it must 
rule his way in the closed-shon controversy 
or that he was ready to halt defense produc- 
tion throughout the Nation. He was not 
attempting to help the Board arrive at a 
decision on the merits of the closed-shop 
case. He was at the meeting, he made it 
abundantly plain, to tell the Board, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Congress, soldiers 
in camp, sailors at sea, anxious fathers and 
mothers in the homes, and everyone else 
in the United States, that he was above all 
law, that he cared not a whit whether the 
defense program went forward or not, and 
that he was going to have his way regardiess 


First Committee continues to be the most | of what happened to the Nation and its 


people. It was “Steamroller” Lewis again 
attempting to stampede Government repre- 
sentatives into giving him control over the 
destinies of workers which he had not been 
able to get by lawful means or by voluntary 
action, 

A persistent story in circulation declares 
that a majority of the Board, in order to 
appease Mr. Lewis, is about to reverse the 
recent refusal of the Board panel to recom- 
mend a closed shop in the mines. I, for one, 
do not believe that Mr. Lewis is going to 
be able to bluff the whole Board into re- 
versing the decision of the majority mem- 
bers of the panel. 

I do not share the cpinion, for instance, 
that the two American Federation of Labor 
Board members are going supinely to put 
aside their convictions merely to quiet Mr. 
Lewis. The American Federation of Labor 
has never insisted on a universal closed shop, 
and many of its prominent members have 
severely criticized efforts of Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations leaders to impose the 
closed shcp on industry by threatening to 
interfere with the defense program. Fur- 
thermore, as a practical consideration, the 
American Federation of Labor stands to lose 
too much if it thus encourages further Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations closed-shop 
raids on American Federation of Labor crafts 
in coal, steel, and other mass industries. 

Other deciding ballots will be cast by the 
three members of the Board chosen to repre- 
sent the public, Messrs. Davis, Graham, and 
Wyzanski. Surely these three men know how 
the majority of the public feel on this issue. 
If they do not, they have only to refer to the 
recent Nation-wide Gallup poll. This poll 
showed that 77 percent of the persons inter- 
viewed were opposed to the closed shop. 
Thirteen percent were for it, and 10 percent 
had no opinion on it. Hence the public 
stands 6 to 1 against the recommendations 
for which Mr. Lewis is clamoring. 

I firmly believe that the public members 
and some of the labor organization members 
of the Board are going to have patriotism and 
courage enough to support the panel report 
of the Board and to stand firmly against the 
blustering and bullying of one man. When 
this is done, the issue will go right back to 
the White House, where it belongs. The 
President knows what kind of legislation is 
needed to meet this and similar situations, 
— he can get it in a minute if he will ask 
or it. 


The American Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas], in his very eloquent and able 
address, has referred to the sinking of the 
Robin Moor. In that connection I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very excellent 
article which appears in the Washington 
Post this morning, written by Mr. Walter 
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Lippmann, entitled “The American Case.” 
The article gives the facts with regard 
to the sinking of the Robin Moor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 
4, 1941] 


TopAY AND ToMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE AMERICAN CASE 


Hitler and the German Foreign. Office are, 
of course, concerned to “establish the re- 
sponsibility for the increasing gravity of 
German-American relations.” They have 
have much to gain by the claim that the 
United States has attacked Germany. Their 
own people need to be convinced that the 
appearance of another powerful enemy is 
not due to Hitler’s acts. Their Italian allies 
need to be convinced. The ground has te be 
prepared for invoking Japanese intervention 
under the Three Power Pact. And as far as 
possible they need to divide American opin- 
ion by fostering the idea that it is not the 
aggression of Hitler but the subterfuges and 
trickery of Roosevelt which have led to open 
hostilities in the Atlantic. 

On the merits the Nazi argument is false 
and without foundation. But, because the 
American case has been presented piece- 
meal, because it has never yet been argued 
thoroughly, the President has exposed him- 
self, quite unnecessarily, to Nazi propaganda 
abroad and to misunderstanding at home. 
Though the policy of the American Govern- 
ment rests solidly on a foundation of law 
and morals, and though American policy 
conforms squarely to America’s vital inter- 
ests, the case of the American Government 
has not yet been adequately stated. It needs 
to be stated. For a clear conscience is neces- 
sary to effective action, and the whole truth 
is the mightiest weapon of a free people. 

Hostilities between the United States and 
Germany did not begin with the incident of 
the destroyer Greer on September 4, or with 
the Kearny incident on October 17, or with 
the sinking of the Reuben James on Octo- 
ber 30. In allowing that misleading impres- 
sion to go forth the President has quite gra- 
tuitously given the Nazi propaganda an open- 
ing which it has eagerly exploited. 

Hostilities, in the sense of shooting, began 
on May 21, 1941, when a German submarine 
sank the Robin Moor about half way between 
Africa and South America. The Robin Moor 
was an unarmed American merchant ship, 
not traveling in a convoy, bound for Capetown 
and other African ports. The Robin Moor did 
not refuse to stop and did not resist visit and 
search. When the Robin Moor was destroyed 
the passengers and crew were placed in open 
lifeboats hundreds of miles from land, and 
the right to radio the position of their boats 
or to send an S OS was refused. Only after 
terrible exposure to the weather, and only by 
accident, were the survivors rescued without 
loss of life. 

The action of the submarine commander 
has never been disavowed by the German 
Government. In fact, an effort has been 
made, in which some American Senators have 
joined, to justify the act on the ground that 
the Robin Moor was carrying contraband of 
war to the enemies of Germany. The nature 
of the ship’s cargo was irrelevant. Under in- 
ternational law, under the London Naval 
Treaty, to which Germany adhered On Feb- 
ruary 28, 1939, even under the German Prize 
Law Code, promulgated September 3, 1939, it 
is the rule that “the destruction of ves- 
sels * * * is admissible only if the pas- 
sengers, crew, and papers of the vessels have 
been brought to a place of safety before de- 
struction. Ship’s boats are not to be re- 
garded as a place of safety unless the safety 


of passengers and crew under the existing 
condition of the sea and weather is assured 
by the proximity of land or the :presence of 
another vessel which is able to take them on 
board.” 

The Robin Moor, unarmed, not in a convoy, 
outside the American combat zone, outside 
the German war zone, was sunk lawlessly on- 
May 21, 7 weeks before the American oc- 
cupation of Iceland, nearly 4 months before 
the American Navy was crdered to shoot at 
sight. The fact that the German Govern- 
ment did not disavow the act, but sought to 
justify it, established conclusively that by 
May 21, 1941, Hitler had ceased to recognize 
in theory or to respect in practice any right 
of any noncombatant upon the seas. There- 
after it became an American right and an 
American duty to assume that no American 
ship could rely upon the protection of inter- 
national law or of treaties or of domestic 
American law under the Neutrality Act, and 
that any German war vessel encountered 
anywhere was an aggressor. 

The Robin Moor was sunk some 2 months 
after the passage of the lend-lease bill, and 
the German Government is entitled to argue 
that it began hostilities on May 21 because 
at that time the United States had ceased to 
be neutral. The American answer to this 
contention is that the Lend-Lease Act was 
passed only after it had become clear that 
the vital interests of the United States had 
becomes imperiled as a result of the military 
victories won by Hitler as a result of his vio- 
lation of the neutral rights of Denmark, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands, end Belgium. 

For it must never be forgotten that France 
was conquered and Britain placed in mortal 
danger only because Hitler broke the law and 
his own pledges as well. Had Hitler observed 
the law of nations and kept his own solemn 
pledges, he could not have turned the Maginot 
Line; he would not have been in a position 
to threaten the destruction of British sea 
power. The whole military history of the 
year 1940 would have been different. For 
the situation which compelled America to go 
to the support of Britain arose out of the 
absolutely lawless violation of four small 
neutral nations. 

Thus, whether the case be argued on the 
narrow ground of who fired the first hostile 
shot, or on the broader ground of why the 
United States and Germany have come to a 
collision, the conclusion is the same; the vital 
interests of America have been threatened by 
the lawless acts of Hitler’s government. His 
lawlessness in Europe gave him the military 
victories which compelled America to enact 
lend-lease; his lawlessness at sea, his refusal 
to observe the laws he had himself agreed to, 
gave him a deadly but absolutely illegal power 
at sea which has led to the hostilities in the 
Atlantic. 

The American intervention, the change 
from the isolationist policy of 1939-40 to the 
present American policy of intervention, are 
due to the fact that as a result of Hitler's 
violation of law, Hitler’s power has grown 
too great for American security. Hitler would 
not have conquered France in 6 weeks and 
threatened Britain with invasion or strangu- 
lation if, despite the power of his armies and 
air force, he had waged war only against his 
declared enemies, Great Britain and France. 
The indispensable condition of his military 
success was the violation of four neutrals, 
and without the success he won by this vio- 
lation of law there would not exist the pres- 
ent situation as between Germany and the 
United States. 

The United States has often proclaimed its 
conviction that the peace of the world de- 
pends upon the observance of law. The 
events of the past 2 years have demonstrated 
conclusively how impossible it is for the 
United States to defend its vital interests and 
yet remain at peace if the fundamental law 
of nations is challenged and destroyed. We 
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should not be on the verge cf war with Hitler 
if Hitler had observed the law on which the 
security of our vital interests depends. 

It follows that we shall rever again be at 
peace until the law among nations has been 
reestablished, and that no peace will endure 
unless there arises the will and the organized 
power to uphold, as against all who would 
challenge it, the authority of the iaw. 





Funeral Services of Mr. Justice Brandeis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, November 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


REMARKS BY DEAN ACHESON 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the remarks made by Hon. Dean 
Acheson at the funeral services of the 
late Mr. Justice Brandeis on October 7, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In this moment of farewe'l to the Justice I 
should like to speak very briefly of what he 
has meant in the lives of a score of men who 
have had the great jey and the great fortune 
of serving him so intimately as his secretaries. 
We are the fortunate ones, but what he has 
meant to us is not very different from what 
he has meant to hundreds of young men and 
women who have grown up under his influ- 
ence. We are scattered over the country; 
some are on the bench, some are teaching, 
some are in the practice of law, some are in 
the service of the Government. But today 
to all of us there comes a surge of memories. 
It is almost impossible from among the 
strands of memory to select those which are 
most significant, but there are two strands, I 
believe, which have beer woven deeply into 
our lives. 

I need not say how great an influence upon 
us it was to begin our work under the guid- 
ing hand of the Justice and to know the 
brilliance of his mind, but our relationship 
was far more than that between young men 
and one of the greatest and most revered 
figures of our time. What gave it life, what 
gave it endurance was the depth of affection 
which the warmth of his interest and solici- 
tude for us inspired. Throughout these 
years we have brought him all of our problems 
and all our troubles, and he had time for all 
of us. In talk with him the problems an- 
swered themselves. A question, a comment, 
and the difficulties began to disappear; the 
dross and shoddy began to appear for what 
it was, and we wondered why the matter had 
ever seemed difficult. 

I have talked, over the past 20 years, with 
the Justice about these men. I have heard 
him speak of some achievement of one of us 
with all the pride and of some sorrow or dis- 
appointment of another with all the tender- 
ness of a father speaking of his sons. He 
entered so deeply into our lives because he 
took us so deeply into his. 

The other strand in these memories is all 
the more vivid because of the times in which 
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we have lived. We are the generation which 
has lived during and between two wars. We 
have lived in the desert years of the human 
spirit. We have lived in the barren years of 
disillusionment—years when the cry was 
“What is truth?”—years when men with a 
little new-found knowledge believed that 
they had pried into the mainsprings of the 
human mind and spirit and could make man- 
kind work for any end by playing upon its 
fears and appetities. 

These were years during which we were 
with the Justice and saw in action his burn- 
ing faith that the verities to which men had 
clung through the ages were verities; that 
evil never could be good; that falsehood was 
not truth, not even if all the ingenuity of 
science reiterated it in waves that encircled 
the earth. 

We have heard him say almost in the words 
of St. Paul, “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are of good report—think 
on these things.” 

But to him truth was less than truth un- 
less it were expounded so that people could 
understand and believe. During these years 
of retreat from reason, his faith in the human 
mind and in the will and capacity of people 
to understand and grasp the truth never 
wavered or tired. In a time of moral and in- 
tellectual anarchy and frustration, he handed 
on the great tradition of faith in the mind 
and spirit of man which is the faith of the 
prophets and poets, of Socrates, of Lincoln. 

And so today, whatever dark days may lie 
ahead, the memory of the Justice will be a 
voice always saying to us, “Lift up your 
hearts!” 


Attack on the “Greer” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an editorial appearing in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of Sunday, November 2, 
entitled “President Versus Admiral.” 
The article deals with the incident affect- 
ing the destroyer Greer. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
November 2, 1941] 


PRESIDENT VERSUS ADMIRAL 


The President’s Secretary, Stephen T. Early, 
says he sees no factual difference between the 
President’s version of the Greer incident and 
Admiral Stark’s official report of the affair. 
That there was a factual difference has been 
charged in an open letter by Amos R. E. 
Pinchot, New York lawyer. Whatever may be 
the motives of Mr. Pinchot in making the 
charge, and regardless of the point of view he 
holds toward this country’s foreign policy, his 


letter raises an issue which commands atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Pinchot’s statements are impressive be- 
cause they were taken from the printed rec- 
ord: First, the President’s radio address of 
September 11, in which he made a report of 
the Greer ‘ncident to the people and an- 
nounced that because of it and other occur- 
rence; the United States Navy had been 
ordered to shoot on sight; second, the report 
of Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval Operations, 
to the Senate Naval Committee. The Presi- 
dent’s address was made 1 week after the 
Greer incident and the Stark report was pub- 
lished 4 days after the address. 

Lir. Rocsevelt’s address began with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Navy Department of the United States 
has reported to me that on the morning of 
September 4 the United States destroyer 
Greer, proceeding in full daylight toward 
Iceland, had reached a point southeast of 
Greenland. She was carrying American mail 
to Iceland. She was flying the American flag. 
* * * She was then and there attacked by 
a submarine.” 

The President proceeded to say that “the 
submarine deliberately fired a torpedo at the 
Greer, followed later by another torpedo at- 
tack.” “I tell you the blunt fact,” said the 
President “that the German submarine fired 
first upon this American destroyer without 
warning, and with deliberate design to sink 
her.” He said the destroyer was proceeding 
on a legitimate mission, that the attack was 
“piracy, legally and morally,” and the act of 
a rattlesnake of the Atlantic. 

By contrast with this picture, which con- 
veys the idea of unprovoked attack, Admiral 

tark said that the Greer, en route to Iceland, 
“was informed by a British plane of the pres- 
ence of a submerged submarine, distance 
about 10 miles directly ahead.” The British 
plane remained for a while in the vicinity of 
the submarine and left after dropping four 
depth charges. The Greer located the sub- 
marine with its underwater sound equip- 
ment, and took up the chase, meanwhile 
broadcasting the submarine’s position. The 
admiral points out that this action taken by 
the Greer was in accordance with its orders. 

For 3 hours and 28 minutes the chase con- 
tinued, the Greer maneuvering to keep the 
submarine ahead. Finally the submarine 
changed course “and closed the Greer,” firing 
a torpedo, whereupon the Greer answered 
with eight depth charges. A second torpedo 
was fired by the submarine, after which the 
Greer lost sound contact with the submarine. 
It picked up this contact later and again 
attacked with depth charges. The Greer was 
unable to determine whether or not the 
charges were effective and, after some further 
search, proceeded toward Iceland. 

So when the President said the submarine 
deliberately fired a torpedo at the Greer, he 
omitted the fact that the submarine had first 
been spotted and attacked by a British plane, 
the fact that the Greer was in active pursuit 
of the under-water craft, the fact that the 
Greer was broadcasting its position with the 
idea of attracting other craft, the fact that 
the submarine launched its torpedo attack 
only after hours of chase. 

When these facts are known a new light is 
placed upon the whole incident. We do not 
think the President played fair with the 
American people by giving them an inaccu- 
rate picture of the Greer incident—a picture 
which had the natural effect of stirring their 
resentment at what seemed to be an unpro- 
voked, piratical attack upon an American 
vessel. 

The account by Admiral Stark revealed 
that what actually happened was that the 
submarine was on the defensive, and that the 
Greer was conducting a hunt, under orders, 
in what amounts to an undeclared naval war 
in the Atlantic between America and Ger- 
many. That this war wis on could easily be 
inferred by everyone when the Navy began 
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to patrol the Atlantic; it is now known posi- 
tively by everyone since the President’s 
“shoot on sight” address of September 11, as 
well as his Navy Day address. 

We think the cause of national unity would 
be promoted if the President should give the 
people the unadulterated truth of what is 


happening. 


Farm Prices and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, November 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM LAMAR (COLO.) DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appeadix of the Recorp a very 
able editorial appearing in a recent issue 
of the Lamar (Colo.) Daily News in an- 
swer to Secretary Morgenthau’s recent 
observations on farm prices and inflation. 
The editorial is from the pen of W. A. 
MacPherson, and is so timely and com- 
prehensive that I commend it to the at- 
tention of all students of this problem. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

[From the Lamar (Colo.) Daily News] 
THE EVIL OF INFLATION 
(By W. A. MacPherson) 


In my last letter I quoted from a speech 
by Secretary Morgenthau of the Treasury De- 
partment. He stated in that speech that the 
evil of inflation is developed from increased 
prices of farm products—whect, hogs, cot- 
ton, etc. I quote: 

“It is .his rise in the prices of basic (farm) 
commodities that constitutes our red light, 
our warning signal (of inflation) today.” 

Let us consider the price of cotton. Cot- 
ton is nearly 18 cents a pound; that is, $90 a 
bale of 500 pounds. It takes 200 man-hours 
to make a kale of cotton. Divide $90 by 200 
and we have 40 cents an hour. If the rent of 
the land, taxes, fertilizer, baling, ginning, 
freight, interest, equipment, and depreciation 
are all furnished free to the cotton farmer, 
his wages per hour would be 40 cents. This 
is the minimum wage scale legislated by Con- 
gress to unorganized industrial labor by the 
wage-hour bill. It is less than two-thirds of 
the wage scale legislated by Congress for 
common labor on all projects paid for in 
whole or part by the Federal Government. 
It is about one-third of the wage scale de- 
manded by union labor supported by the 
Federal Labor Relations Board. 

But all these overhead expenses—rent, 
taxes, fertilizer, baling, ginning, transporta- 
tion, interest, and equipment—are not given 
to the cotton farmer. Those expenses absorb 
at least one-half of the $90 a bale return from 
cotton. The wages of the cotton farmer, 
when cotton is 18 cents a pound, is 20 cents 
an hour or less. And Secretary Morgenthau 
calls this wage scale “our red light, our warn- 
ing signel’ of inflation. He demands that 
our stored cotton be released in order to 
reduce the price. 
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who is intensifying the drift toward large- . 


When the 85-percent parity price was 
considered the wheat farmer could buy a 
certain amount of goods and service for his 
dollar. Since then the prices of these goods 
and services have advanced at least 20 per- 
cent. His dollar now buys only 80 cents 
worth of goods and services, and his parity 
price is only 68 percent instead of 85 per- 
cent. This also is what Secretary Morgen- 
thau calls our red light, our warning signal 
of inflation. 

Manufacture, business, industrial labor, 
and transportation supported by the Fed- 
eral Government are the authors of the 
increased and increasing cost of living against 
which Secretary Morgenthau complains. 

Not many years ago the demand of labor 
was for a “full dinner pail”; today the de- 
mand is for a “living wage.” The Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Labor con- 
siders from 900 to 1,000 items that enter 
into the cost of living. These items include, 
not mere existence, but good existence, every 
phase of a well rounded out life; and prop- 
erly so. 

When the wages of labor are increased, it 
operates to increase the cost of processing, 
packaging, merchandizing, and transporta- 
tion and thereby increase the cost of the 
goods and services the consumers must pay. 

Neither manufacture nor transportation, 
nor business will absorb these price increases. 
The Bureau of Statistics of the Department 
of Labor registers an increase in the cost of 
living, and again higher wages are demanded. 
And thus the vicious circle of increases goes 
on, with the farmers left out. 

The present agitation to fix the prices of 
goods and services does not include the wages 
of labor. Manufacture, business, and trans- 
portation are supposed to absorb the wage 
increases. These economic factors will not 
or cannot absorb those increases. The result 
will be what is now demanded, the reduction 
in the prices of farm products. Probably 
this is what Secretary Morgenthau means 
when he says that they menace prices of farm 
products and they must be reduced by throw- 
ing on the market the agricultural surpluses. 

Secretary Morgenthau belongs to that 
school of economics which demands that the 
raw material for food and ciothing be pro- 
duced cheaply. Also that if business and in- 
dustry are prosperous they will take care of 
the farmers and the laborers. 

For the past 50 years, union labor has 
fought its way out of that false premise. But 
because the farmers are not thoroughly or- 
ganized this idea still holds against them and 
keeps them impoverished. 

When the first tariff act was being con- 
sidered, Alexander Hamilton stated that if 
manufacture was given a privileged status, 
compensation, by a bonus, should be legislated 
for the producers of the raw materiai. Hamil- 
ton fully understood that the cause of the 
American Revolution was mainly economic, 
the exploitation of the Colonies by the monop- 
Olistic power of British industry and com- 
merce. 

The idea of compensation to the producers 
of the raw material was never entertained. 
As a result we have today monopolistic manu- 
facture, transportation, business, and union 
labor supported and sustained by the Federal 
Government, bearing down heavily and de- 
structively on the farmers. 

For example, it is estimated that the na- 
tional income for 1941 will be $84,000,000,000 
and the farmers’ share $11,000,000,000. But 
the farm population is one-fourth of the na- 
tional population and the farmers’ income 
should be $21,000,000,000; that is, $10,000,- 
000,000 less than what is just. This is readily 
understood when we consider that the wage 
scale of manufacture, transportation, business, 
and union labor is at least 4 times the wage 
scale of the farmers. This disproportion will 
continue especially since the head of the 
Treasury Department throws the blame of 
inflation on the price of farm products. It 
is Secretary Morgenthau, with men of his ilk, 


scale ownership of the land. 

So long as a sturdy, independent, conserva-~- 
tive yeoman farm population is maintained 
to produce food and clothing for the Nation 
accessible to all and unhampered by coer- 
cion, democracy is safe. ‘ 

Monarchy pertains to the ownership of 
the land in large units. Each large unit 
becomes a center of education, refinement, 
and culture for the family of the landed 
proprietor with an entourage of ignorance, 
degradation, and servitude of the former 
yeomen and their descendants. 

The wealth and culture of the landed 
proprietor will unite with the wealth and 
culture of the so-called big business. The 
raw material for food and clothing will be 
centralized and retained to hold the people 
in obedience. Strong as union labor is today, 
its. power will succumb to hunger and pri- 
vation. Constitutional government as we 
understand it will be succeeded by oligarchy 
followed by monarchy. 

Hitler today is holding the subdued peo- 
ple of Europe by his control of the food 
supply. His slogan is “No obedience, no 
food.” 

During the feudal age it was the policy 
of the feudal lord to store all supplies for 
food and clothing at his castle in order to 
hold in subjection his peasants and slaves. 





Invading Privacy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 


ARTICLE BY FRANK C. WALDROP 





Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Frank C. 
Waldrop: 


INVADING PRIv+CY 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Ever since this Republic was founded there 
has been a strict rule that, while the people 
thereof might quarrel and argue among 
themselves, they would permit no outsiders 
to nose into their private fights. 

It has been a good rule, but it’s gone now. 

It has been going, little by little, ever 
since 1920. That was the year when we lost 
consciousness and let the Communists open 
up here, flagrantly and boldly. For this the 
Communists are not to blame. They have 
never tried very hard to conceal their status 
as an international gang working against our 
national security. Every Communist is an 
agent of provocation and a spy for a foreign 
power, Russia; and, when Russia orders it, 
for any number of other designated foreign 
powers. We have seen proof of all this. Too 
late. We can blame only ourselves. We let 
them start. 

And look what degeneration has followed 
them. Things have come to such a pass now 
that not only the Communists, but also the 
Nazis, have been running around here in a 
fashion they wouldn’t have dared had the 
precedent not been set ard our privacy in- 
vaded a generation ago. 

In fact, the once independent spirit of the 
American people has rotted so completely 
that we even permit the accredited diplomatic 
Officers of foreign powers, eager to get us into 
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@ war, to trample through the country agi- 
tating like a pack of candidates for Congress. 

But it was not always like that. 

A gentleman who has been studying the 
history of our policy toward meddling in 
United States affairs by foreign diplomats 
here has compiled quite a little history on 
the subject, which follows: 

The conduct of foreign representatives in 
this country became a major problem of 
George Washington, when “Citizen Genet,” 
the minister of revolutionary France, pro- 
ceeded on the theory that he was the minister 
of a people to a people, and not of a govern- 
ment to a government. 

His recall was quickly demanded when he 
began seeking to influence the American peo- 
ple. Insistence on recall was dropped when 
it developed that return to France would 
mean the guillotine, and he was allowed 
unofficial residence. 

As a result of the Genet episode, Charles 
Lee, Attorney General under Washington, de- 
livered, in 1797, an opinion establishing the 
American policy toward diplomatic repre- 
sentatives. His opinion stated: 

“A foreign minister here is to correspond 
with the Secretary of State on matters which 
interest his nation, and ought not to be per- 
mitted to resort to the press. 

“He has no authority to communicate his 
sentiments to the people by publications, 
either in manuscript or in print, and any 
attempt to do so is contempt of this Govern- 
ment. 

“His intercourse is to be with the Executive 
of the United States only, upon matters that 
concern his mission or trust.” 

Under this policy, recall of the Marquis of 
Casa Yrujo, Spanish minister, was demanded 
in 1805 when he attempted to engage a Phila- 
delphia editor to oppose views of this Govern- 
ment and support those of Spain. 

In 1817 the Chevalier Correa de Serra, Por- 
tuguese chargé d’aftaires, was reprimanded by 
the State Department for having published in 
the National Intelligencer, a Washington 
newspaper, notification of his country’s 
blockade of Pernambuco, Brazil. 

This latter case was cited when the German 
Embassy published a warning in the Ameri- 
can press against taking passage on the Lusi- 
tania before that vessel’s tragic last voyage 
during World War 1. German diplomats 
were informed they had no right to do so. 

In 1848 James Buchanan, then Secretary of 
State, warned American dipiomatic repre- 
sentatives “the plain duty of diplomatic 
agents is scrupulously to abstain from inter- 
fering in the domestic policies of the coun- 
tries where they reside.” 

The most celebrated diplomatic incident of 
this nature occurred in the administration of 
Grover Cleveland, when Lord Sackville-West, 
the British minister, wrote a letter in which 
he stated that he felt the election of Cleve- 
land would be more favorable to England 
than that of Benjamin Harrison. Cleveland 
demanded the minister’s recall. When this 
was refused the minister was dismissed. 

In the Habana Convention of 1928, article 
XII provides: 

“Foreign diplomatic officers may not par- 
ticipate in the domestic or foreign politics of 
the state in which they exercise their 
functions.” 

In opposition to this established policy the 
present administration has allowed diplomats 
complete license even to urge the entry of 
this country into war. 

Speaking on August 31 in Oklahoma, in 
an address which was regarded as an answer 
to one made in that area by Charles Lind- 
bergh, Richard G. Casey, Minister from Aus- 
tralia to the United States, said: 

“All I can do is put the evidence before 
you, and tell you how another free and in- 
dependent people, the people of Australia, 
have decided * * * it is important that 
you should clear your minds, whether or not 
this war, in the light of all evidence, has 
not a vital meaning for you.” 
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The present British Ambassador, Viscount 
Halifax, was permitted without Government 
protest to use the Halls of Congress to lobby 
for the lend-lease bill. 

He has frequently held press conferences, 
at which he has sought to influence the 
American press for Britain. He is the spear- 
head of a vast propaganda organization by 
which Britain is seeking to bring this coun- 
try into war. 

Diplomats of conquered ccuntries spend 
much of their time carrying the cause of 
their country to the American people and 
the American press. They frequently hold 
press conferences for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating propaganda. 

The Ambassador of the Vichy Government, 
Gaston Henry-Haye, was permitted to engage 
in a battle of words with Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull at a series of State Department 
and embassy press conferences. 

The Axis Powers, Germany and Italy, have 
not held press conferences or issued state- 
ments since the outbreak of the war, 
although both embassies had previously em- 
ployed this technique. 


War and Something of What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
Washington we are constantly being told 
that we must get into this war with all 
our resources and, of late, it is added, 
with our manpower. 

No longer do these advoecating aid to 
Britain qualify their statements by the 
phrase “short of war.” Here in Wash- 
ington there is great enthusiasm for war 
on the part of those who will take no 
part in it, except as they share in the 
profits which are made out of it. 

It is so easy to advocate a war that 
someone else might fight, pay for, and 
die for. It is so easy to cheer when the 
bands are playing, the flags are waving, 
and the boys are marching down the 
street, and that picture is often given us. 

But of the other side of the picture we 
are told little, we see less. It remained for 
Illinois’ great Senator, C. WayLANnp 
Brooks, to call the attention of the edvo- 
cates of war to some of the things which 
happen when wars are fought. The Chi- 
cago Tribune of November 3 carried an 
editorial describing the speech of Senator 
Brooks. That description, which should 
bring home to your mind some of the con- 
sequences of war, is as follows: 

THEIR SMILING FRIEND 

Senator Brooks’ great speech on the neu- 
trality bill amendments intrcduced a note 
which until then had not been sounded in 
the debate. He reminded his colleagues that 
war is not a pageant. It is the business of 
killing and maiming 

Approve these amencments, he said, “and 
out there in foreign waters and over there on 
foreign land the numbers will constantly 
increase of the American men who will die, 
of the American men who will lose their 
minds, of men who will move through life 
with their eyes gone, with their arms gone, 
with their legs gone—the crippied and maimed 


, of another foreign war. * * * 





No doubt 
you will appropriate money for their hospi- 
tals, but you won’t be their friend. Only 
ceath will be their friend—death will be their 
smiling friend.” 

Mr. Brooks is the most eloquent speaker in 
the Senate, but never before has he made 
such an impression as he achieved in this de- 
bate. The reason is the obvious one that his 
own memories, his own knowledge and ex- 
perience, were distilled in that address. As 
a boy Brooks enlisted in the marines, an 
idealistic boy, eager for adventure, eager to 
test himself in battle. He acquitted himself 
with the greatest distinction and all but lost 
his life in his country’s service. He knows 
war. He knows war hospitals. He carries the 
scars of a dozen wounds today. When he 
said “Only death will be their friend, death 
will be their smiling friend,” he was voicing 
the agony that he himself knew and that he 
read on the faces of scores of others who fell: 

Previous speakers, favoring the steps which 
will inevitably lead another American expedi- 
tionary force to Europe, had sought to whip 
up the war spirit. They didn’t know what 
they were talking about, but they had a lot 
of fun giving voice to their hatreds and their 
expectations of an easy and glorious victory. 

It is a lot of fun to make fighting speeches. 
It is a lot of fun to fight for freedom in 
artistic drawing rooms and listen to the con- 
descending approval of English roblemen. To 
those who do the manipulating, it is a lot of 
fun t> disrupt the economic organization of 
the country by means of arbitrary and lawless 
regulations. The greatest fun of all is to 
entertain royalty at the White House, on the 
Presidential yacht, and at Hyde Park. 

But, as Mr. Brooks knows and as everybody 
else knows who saw what he saw, all this fun 
exacts a hideous price. Those who have the 
fun don’t pay the price. That detail is re- 
served for the conscripts and their families. 
It was of them and for them that Mr. Brooks 
was speaking. His eloquence will never serve 
a nobler cause. 


Protecting Our Public Power Program 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, friends of public power through- 
out the country are very much disturbed 
over an order issued by the O. P. M. rela- 
tive to the integration of power com- 
panies with the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in the Southeastern States. They 
fear it is a revival of the old power-pool 
program that was sponsored by the Power 
Trust some years ago. 

Those of us who have opposed the mix- 
ing of public power with power from those 
companies controlled by vast holding 
companies, with their racketeering meth- 
eds and watered stocks, the Power Trust, 
if you please, are given assurance that 
this is only a temporary arrangement 
that will be put into effect only until the 
rains return in the Tennessee Valley area, 
and that if those rains return between 
now and the 10th of November, this order 
will not be put into effect at all. 

There may be some disadvantages, 
there may be some discrimination in the 
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present order against those cooperatives 
and municipally owned systems, but we 
hope to get them ironed out before this 
order goes into effect. We are not willing 
to have any man or group of men chosen 
from the hotbed of private utilities take 
over this country and organize a utilities 
fascisti to run the Government. 
The order itself provides that— 


Unless sooner terminated by the Director 
of Priorities (it) shall expire on the 28th 
day of February 1942. 


I took this matter up personally with 
Mr. Donald Nelson, Director of Priorities, 
and was definitely assured that this is 
only a temporary arrangement; and that 
— was confirmed in the following 

etter: 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 3, 1941. 
Hon. JouHn E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. RANKIN: I am writing to confirm 
the explanation which I gave you in our tele- 
phone conversation today, concerning Limi- 
tation Order L-16, which provides for the 
curtailment of the consumption of electric 
power in the southeastern area. 

The facts, in brief, are these: The recent 
drought has very seriously reduced the flow 
of water in streams in the southeastern area; 
and the great expansion of defense industry 
in that area has very substantially increased 
the demand for electric power. In conse- 
quence the area is faced with an acute short- 
age of electric power. Since the activities of 
defense industries cannot be curtailed—in- 
deed, we must anticipate a steady increase in 
their operations—the stringency in power in 
the area cannot be relieved except by abun- 
dant rain. Until rain arrives in sufficient 
volume to restore water levels to a point of 
Safety, it is imperative, in the interest of de- 
fense, that the supply of power be rationed 
so as to make maximum use of such power 
for defense industry and essential civilian 
services. For the same reasons, it is impera- 
tive that the power systems in the area, both 
public and private, be required so to operate 
their reservoirs, generating plants, transmis- 
sion lines, and other facilities, and so to 
interchange electric power, as to produce the 
maximum possible output for the area. It is 
to accomplish these purposes that Limitation 
Order L-16 has been issued. 

By the terms of the order the principal 
provisions of the rationing plan will go into 
effect on November 10. The a. -ival of rain 
may, however, make possible the postpone- 
ment of this date, or even render the entire 
program of curtailment and rationing un- 
necessary. In any event, we expect that the 
prcgram ‘will be terminated after the coming 
of the vinter rains. Historical records indi- 
cate that the winter rains come in an average 
year between the Ist and the 15th of Decem- 
ber; in 1 year in 5 they begin in the middle of 
November; and in 1 year in 15 they do not 
begin unt’ January. In the light of this 
record, we may anticipate that the rationing 
pregram under the order will be terminated 
some time between the latter part of Novem- 
ber and the early part of January. 

In short, the program is definitely tem- 
porary and is designed to meet an emergency 
arising out of the combined effects of the 
defense program and drought. 

Sincerely yours, 
DoNALD M. NELSON, 
Director of Priorities. 


The fall rains have already begun in 
the Tennessee Valley. Let us pray that 
they increase steadily until this danger is 
passed. 

This public power program, including 
rural electrification, constitutes by far 
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the greatest achievement of this adminis- 
tration. 

That program must not be hampered 
or destroyed. 





Hunters Point Bridge 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 4, 1941 





Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
authorization from this House, a com- 
mittee of engineers is investigating the 
possibility of a new bridge across San 
Francisco Bay from Hunters Point. 

Resolution for appointment of such a 
committee looking into the feasibility of 
the site was introduced March 27, 1941, 
by my colleague and fellow San Fran- 
ciscan, the gentleman from California, 
Hon. RicHarD J. WELCH. 

The present San Francisco Bay Bridge 
is a huge success. When being financed, 
the proposed toll was set at 65 cents per 
automobile and 5 cents for each passen- 
ger in excess of five. The traffic is so 
heavy it has been found possible to rap- 
idly reduce tolls to 25 cents, and in a few 
years the bridge will pay for itself and 
be toll-free. Of special interest is the 
fact Hon. Jesse Jones, Administrator of 
the Federal Loan Agency, quite often re- 
fers to the San Francisco Bay Bridge as 
one of the soundest and most profitable 
proiects financed by his Agency. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the traffic has ex- 
panded so greatly, after only 5 years of 
service we need another crossing. The 
number of cars using the present. bridge 
has reached the amazing total of 60,000 
per day and is increasing right along. 
About 2 weeks ago an accident occurred, 
as accidents will happen everywhere, and 
traffic was held up for 55 minutes. 

Hunters Point, the site for the pro- 
posed new structure, is a distance of 
about 6 miles south of the present bridge. 

There are many compelling arguments 
in favor of this project. 

First. It would be on a low level and 
would be more easily adaptable for the 
transportation of troops and heavy tanks 
and other war equipment than the pres- 
ent bridge. 

Second. In case of emergency the peo- 
ple in the San Francisco Bay area would 
find themselves in a sort of a bottleneck, 
because we no longer have ferry boats, 
as the latter were unable to compete with 
the bridge. 

Third. The present bridge is not de- 
signed to carry main-line trains, the only 
connection being for interurban electric 
trains. 

Fourth. If perchance, in case of emer- 
gency, the present bridge was damaged 
and put out of commission, the new 
bridge would be an artery for evacuating 
the city. On the other hand, if the new 
bridge was bombed and damaged, the 
water at that location is comparatively 


shallow, and the problem of quickly re- 
pairing the bridge would not be particu- 
larly difficult. 

Fifth. The San Francisco terminus of 
the bridge would be within a stone’s 
throw of Hunters Point drydock, and 
the entire area is one of the really great 
defense areas of the United States. The 
Hunters Point plant and the Mare Is- 
land plant of the Navy are to be under 
a single administration and operated as 
one unit. 

These 2 combined plants will employ 
approximately 27,000 men, making the 
unit the greatest Navy shipyard in the 
whole country. 

The transfer of the Hunters Point 
plant from private interests to the Fed- 
eral Government started about 2 years 
ago, when Congress appropriated $4,000,- 
000 for the purchase, Another $2,000,000 
was appropriated for improvemerts and 
needed expansion. 

The defense needs of the Hunters 
Point plant are so urgent the Navy has 
abrogated a law which allowed the for- 
mer owners use until 1943 or 1944. The 
Navy wants the properties at once. All 
this shows the importance of the new 
bridge. 

The committee appointed under chair- 
manship of Col. Gustav R. Lukesh, of the 
Army Engineer Corps, includes in addi- 
tion to the chairman, Col. Warren T. 
Hannum and Col. W. A. Johnson, of the 
United States Army, and Capt. Henry 
G. Taylor, Capt. Carl T. Osburn, and 
Capt. John W. Lewis, of the United States 
Navy. 

The project merits the earnest consid- 
eration of the American people. San 
Francisco Bay is the Republic’s greatest 
asset on the entire west coast. 





They All “Attacked” Germany 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 4, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
November 4, 1941, entitled “They All ‘At- 
tacked’ Germany”: 


[From the New York Times of November 4, 
1941} 


THEY ALL “ATTACKED” GERMANY 


Hitler’s charge that the United States has 
attacked Germany recalls some other famous 
accusations from the same source. Accord- 
ing to the Hitler version of things— 

Austria attacked Germany: Its last Chan- 
celor, Schuschnigg, was preparing to hold a 
plebiscite among his own people, and that 
was a threat to the German Reich. 

Czechoslovakia attacked Germany: It had 
some territory that Germany wanted, and s0 
it was guilty of aggression. 
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Poland attacked Germany: It would not 
dismember itself, so Hitler was forced to 
dismember it. 

Denmark, Holland, and Belgium all at- 
tacked Germany: They were guilty of lying 
in its line of march. 

In our own case, according to the Hitler 
version, the attack was begun when the un- 
armed steamship Robin Moor practically 
threw itself upon a Nazi torpedo. 

Germany never attacks. It is Hitler’s 
theory that the bigger the lie the better its 
reception. 





Why Penalize United States Wool 
Growers? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 4, 1941 





Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the November 3 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal appears an item calling attention 
to a serious situation of vital importance 
to the domestic wool industry. It is 
pointed out that while American manu- 
facturers are concentrating upon filling 
defense orders for woolens, they have 
been forced radically to curtail output 
for domestic trade. In the meantime 
British wool shipments to this country 
are establishing new peaks, and more 
diversified lines are being offered. 

This situation appears to be so illogi- 
cal, and so patently unfair to those en- 
gaged in the domestic wool industry, now 
cooperating with the defense and lease- 
lend program, that remedial steps should 
be taken. Discrimination should not be 
permitted which would have permanent 
adverse effect upon American industry 
and penalize those cooperating in the 
defense efforts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert herewith this article, which con- 
stitutes a challenge to the Office of Pro- 
duction Management: 

BRITISH WOOL 

Wool manufacturers are becoming more 
and more alarmed by Britain’s wool exports. 
Writes one of them to his workers and stock- 
holders: “It (exports) affects the lives of all 
of us as workers. It now affects our cus- 
tomers as much as it does us. We are told 
that in the cause of patriotism we should 
send garments, sweaters, and other clothing 
abroad. At the same time we see shipload 
after shipload of fabrics and yarns to begin 
with, and now large quantities of clothes for 
men and women, sweaters, ties, etc., coming 
in.” Industry officials are confronted with 
the problem of meeting record United States 
demand and at the same time trying to keep 
customers. Most big United States mills, in- 
cluding American Woolen Co., have reduced 
the number of lines they manufacture to 
speed output. This, of course, leaves gaps 
in the number of styles available. British 
wool shipments to this country are eStablish- 
ing new peaks almost every month, and local 
operators are becoming increasingly annoyed. 
The British, it is said, promise American re- 
tailers any style they want. American manu- 
facturers are thus becoming cautious over 
cutting out lines, fearing that the British, 
once in, may stay there when the war is over. 
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Senator George’s Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 
EDITORIAL FRCM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Pecst of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 4, 1941, entitled “Senator GrorGE’s 
Warning”: 

{From the Washington Post of November 4, 
1941] 


SENATOR GEORGE’S WARNING 


A platitude was once defined as something 
that deserved to be repeated over and over 
again. This is certainly the case with the 
theme of Senator Gerorce’s statesmanlike 
statement on neutrality repeal. He warned 
the country, and particularly the Senate, that 
the greatest danger confronting the Naticn 
today is the appearance of disunity, not any 
particular measure before the Senate. The 
warning would be accepted generally as a 
truism if the entire country were agreed cn 
the nature of our national peril. The fact is 
that there is no such general agreement. The 
opponents of the President’s foreign policy 
argue that the initiative in forcing this coun- 
try into conflict with Hitler has been under- 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt. Every measure 
adopted under the name of defense is re- 
garded as destined t carry this country into 
an offensive war. Supporters of the President, 
on the contrary, argue that it is Hitler who 
is actually making war on the United States, 
and that the menace is so acute that the 
President should be relieved of all shackles 
which prevent him from conducting a positive 
defense of this country against it. This hap- 
pens to be the view of this newspaper. It 
feels that there can be no other conclusion 
from the record as it has been unrolled since 
the war started. 

The record begins in Mein Kampf. Nobody 
will dare any more to say that Mein Kampf 
(My War) can be ignored. Most of Europe 
is now in chains because of the incredulity 
which greeted this remarkable book in Eu- 
rope. A cursory reading made all Europe 
think that the aim of the Nazi Fuehrer was 
simply a greater Germany “purified” of so- 
called alien elements and enlarged to take in 
Germans outside the territorial boundaries of 
Germany. Racialism, certainly, is the first 
article of the Nazi creed. But there is an- 
other article in the Nazi creed which is con- 
nected with it, viz, the doctrine of leader- 
ship. Race can issue only in leadership, for 
there is no point in cultivating a herrenvolk 
(master race) unless the elite have somebody 
to govern. 

Nothing less than the civilized world will 
satisfy these herrenvolk. And for this good 
and sufficient reason slavery will always be 
unendurable to civilized peoples as long as 
there remains such an oasis of freedom in 
the civilized world as the United States. 
Hitler knows that, and the strangest phe- 
nomenon about this German leader is that he 
acknowledges the fact publicly. He makes 
no secret, in other words, about his world 
design. No world conqueror till Hitler has 
been as barefaced as Hitler in bespeaking 
world conquest ahead of achieving it. It 
almost seems in this respect as if he had 
taken a leaf out of Bismarck’s copybook. 


The Iron Chancelor’s advice to diplonats 
was always to tell the truth because nobody 
would believe it. In Mein Kamph Hitler says 
that if his movement remains true to “the 
values of individual personality and race” it 
will establish a state which “must one day 
become ruler of the earth.” This has been 
the theme song of Hitler’s henchmen since 
the publication of Mein Kampf. Dr. Robert 
Ley, who has tied all German labor to the 
Nazi war chariot, says: “We German men of 
the present must march as the standard 
bearers of a new and better world.” Reichs- 
minister Frank says: “It is necessary to think 
in terms not only of a national state but of 
a world empire.” These men, it is true, were 
speaking to Germans. But Hitler raised his 
voice on high last December 10 when he de- 
clared to a still incredulous world that the 
war “in fact is a struggle of two worlds.” 

If words are not enough, the subsequent 
deeds underline them for all to read. The 
countries that scorned the Viennese house 
painter are now prostrate under his heel. His 
swastika flies from the North Cape to the 
Straits of Sicily—across the very seat of our 
civilization. It has been flung across the 
Mediterranean into the darkness of Africa. 
It is within view of the anxious peoples of 
Asia across the Black Sea. The gates of Mos- 
cow may scon see the noxious standard. The 
achievements at arms of this megalomaniac 
are so fantastic that the very reverberation 
of those achievements brings him vassals. 
Latin American sees the choice of its future 
lying between Berlin and Washington. The 
Japanese have tied their destiny to a man 
who frankly despises their origins and their 
little pretensions. So the war—this Euro- 
pean war—runs around the world. Nazi 
legions are on the march across every route 
that every world conqueror has ever trod, in- 
doctrinated and spurred by the weltan- 
schauung (world cutlock) of this “master 
race.” They will not be stopped till either 
Hitler is defeated or the world is brought low 
by what Hitler calls the triumphant sword 
of a people endowed with a power to master 
the world as Germans. 

Clearly the United States lies in very great 
danger. At present, perhaps, the imagination 
is strained by the notion of a physical inva- 
sion, though the logic of Hitler’s fabulous 
record should extrude any skepticism. Still 
there is no need to argue the point. Hitler 
uses force only as a last resort, and hates to 
throw his Herrenvolk into the fray. The 
preference of this apostle of untruth is for 
the fomentation of internal dissension which 
would make an attack unnecessary. His suc- 
cess in this respect is written in bold type 
across the face of France and of a dozen 
other nations. He thinks that the United 
States will be just as easy to conquer from 
within. To him our free institutions are a 
“distintegrating poison” which have prcduced 
a “degenerate Yankeedom.” He thinks we 
have lost the vision to see danger and the 
guts to sally forth boldly and remove it. For 
a time Hitler seemed to be right. We helped 
to put aggression into Hitler, to bring him 
closer to our shores, by our slackness in 
armament, by our waiving of our rights on 
the seas, by our declaration of neutrality at 
any price. 

Mr. Roosevelt long ago had got the measure 
of Hitler, and sought to put our country— 
over the votes of the Senators who are against 
the repeal of neutrality—in the way of cop- 
ing with him. His authoritative voice as our 
President, his watchfulness as our Com- 
mander in Chief, are the only reliance we 
have left against all-in physical conflict. But 
Mr. Roosevelt’s authoritative voice can carry 
only the weight of the voice of the people. 
And if Hitler knows that all America is 
speaking when Mr. Roosevelt is speaking, 
then, as Senator GrorGE says, there is less 
danger of conflict. The Senate has an cp- 
portunity of beginning this all-American 
demonstration. It could not do any greater 
service to the country than to give the people 
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an inspiring example of unity in freeing the 
President’s hands for action against the ever- 
widening and encircling menace to our na- 
tional security which comes from Hitlerism. 


A New Law That Will Be Helpful to 
Both Labor and Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, to a dis- 
tinguished businessman of my home city, 
Mr. A. Kiefer Mayer, vice president of 
the Kiefer-Stewart Drug Co., of Indian- 
apolis, should be accorded the well- 
earned recognition of having been the 
main factor in bringing about the enact- 
ment of a new law—the first amendment 
of the Wages and Hours Act—which will 
beneficially affect millions of our fellow 
citizens in the ranks of labor and busi- 
ness. This new act was signed by the 
President on October 29, 1941, and it is 
known as Public Law 283 of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. 

Under the Wages and Hours Act as 
originally passed an employee who had 
only a sporadic working arrangement 
with his employer, or no agreement 
whatever as to continuity of employment, 
could work 2,080 hours a year, but if the 
employer and employee, in order to better 
the situation of both, desired to enter 
into a constant wage agreement, that 
agreement could only provide for 2,000 
hours o: employment in the period of a 
year. Obviously, constant wage agree- 
ments are in the public interest, because 
it is best for the wage earner and his 
family to know that he will have con- 
tinuous employment at a certain speci- 
fied wage, and it is best for the employer 
to know that he has employees on whom 
he can depend for uninterrupted service. 
Yet the wages-and-hours law, as orig- 
inally written, discriminated against 
yearly constant wage agreements, and in 
doing so penalized both the employee and 
the employer. 

Mr. Mayer, who is nationally known as 
a business leader and executive, saw an 
opportunity for service in advocating a 
change in the law which would legalize 
constant wage agreements covering 2,080 
hours a year, thus making such agree- 
ments conform to the basic principle of 
the 40-hour week. With characteristic 
ability and energy he brought his pro- 
posal to the attention of both branches 
of Congress. In the House I sponsored 
the proposed amendment, and in the 
Senate Senator Tuomas of Utah, chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, sponsored it and speedily secured 
its passage by that body. The gentle- 
woman from New Jersey, Mrs, Mary 
Norton, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Labor, quickly saw the value 
of the legislation and rendered service of 
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inestimable importance in promoting it. 
Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Act, gave Ad- 
ministration benediction to the measure, 
and all elements of organized labor lined 
up in support of it. Businessmen all 
over the country wrote to Senator 
Tuomas of Utah and me endorsing the 
bill in warm terms. Their letters re- 
vealed that the reason why there had not 
been more annual wage agreements was 
the discrepancy between the standard 
40-hour week, that was established by 
Congress when it passed the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and the more limited 
number of hours permitted under the 
constant-wage section. 

With the enactment of this bill, Mr. 
Mayer estimates that there are between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 people in the 
United States at least who will imme- 
diately begin to share in the benefits of 
constant wage agreements, thus contrib- 
uting very materially to a more stable, 
more secure, and more satisfactory em- 
ployee-employer relationship, and en- 
hancing the general betterment of the 
industrial situation. 

In a letter to John Schmidt, of Passaic, 
N. J., Mr. Mayer gave a clear and suc- 
cinct explanation of the purposes of the 
new legislation, and, by unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I present his letter 
for publication in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 23, 1941. 
Mr. JOHN SCHMIDT, 
121 Dayton Avenue, 
Botany Milis, Passaic, N. J. 

My Dear Mr. ScHMupT: I have learned from 
the Honorable Louis LupLow, Congressman 
from this district, that you are interested in 
H. R. 4310, that was introduced in the House 
of Representatives on April 14, 1941, by Mr. 
LUDLOw. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, sec- 
tion 7b, paragraph 11, pertains to voluntary 
constant-wage and employment agreements. 
This section provides that “No employee shall 
be employed more than 2,000 hours during 
any period of 52 consecutive weeks.” The law 
also prescribes that beginning October 24, 
1940, the maximum number of work hours 
in any one week as 40 hours, or 2,080 hours 
annually. 

Mr. LupDLOw’s bill is to correct an uninten- 
tional error in the voluntary constant-wage 
and employment section by permitting an 
employee to work under a voluntary constant 
wage and employment agreement the same 
number of work hours per week as the law 
prescribes for one who may work on an 
hourly, daily, or weekly basis. I think you 
will agree that employees who are able to 
negotiate constant-wage and employment 
agreements guaranteeing employment during 
any period of 52 consecutive weeks should 
not be penalized 80 hours of work wages. 
Otherwise, if an employee's hourly wage is 50 
cents, he would lose $‘0 annually by signing 
a constant-wage and employment agreement. 
It certainly was not the intent of Congress 
to penalize this group of employees. Fur- 
thermore, every employee or individual 
would rather be assured of continuous em- 
ployment or a definite income over a period 
of 52 weeks than to be working by the day 
or week and having no assurance of a defi- 
nite income. It is well known that those 
employees working on an annual continuous 
basis have a greater feeling of security and 
are more inclined to improve their standards 
of living than those employees who have no 
assurance of a definite income. 

As far as I can ascertain, Mr. LUDLOW’S 
amendment has the approval of all indi- 


viduals interested in increasing the purchas- 
ing power of this country and stabilizing 
employment. Furthermore, I think you will 
find that this amendment is consistent with 
the intent of Congress when it passed the 
Fair Labor Standards Act and will correct 
one of those unintentional errors that natur- 
ally have to be expected when Congress passes 
new legislation of the type of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

Sincerely yours, 

A. KIErer MAYER. 





Who Is Running the Office of the 
Petroleum Coordinator? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 30, 1941 





Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past months we have heard much 
about the operation of “General” Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior, in connection 
with the control of the sales of gasoline 
on the grounds that this was necessary 
because of a real shortage. 

Recently Mr. Ickes made a statement 
that would indicate that his contention 
about the shortage of gasoline was “all 
wet.” 

In the meantime the price of gasoline 
was advanced to the consuming public 
of this country solely because of cutting 
down on the sales of gasoline. 

It would appear to me, and I believe 
that my constituents will agree with me, 
that this whole scheme was brought 
about because of selfishness on the part 
of a certain group who wanted to bring 
pressure to bear in doing certain things 
clearly in their own mterests. 

The pitiful thing about it, to me, is that 
it was all at the expense of gasoline con- 
sumers. 

I want to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress the one thing that 
is costing the Government and the tax- 
payers of this country millions of dollars. 

It appears that those in charge of the 
national-defense program are represent- 
atives of the large manufacturers and 
large contracting concerns of this coun- 
try. In that these large manufacturers 
and contractors are grabbing everything 
for themselves or those in which they are 
directly interested, they are bringing 
about the closing down of many small in- 
dustries and business concerns, as well 
as preventing a fair and square deal to 
various sections of this country. 

According to the information that I 
have, the office of the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator is staffed largely by officers and 
employees of major oil companies, who 
are temporarily on loan and who retain 
their status and compensation from com- 
panies which they are now supposed, 
under their present positions, to regulate. 

I am inserting resolutions adopted at 
a meeting of the South Carolina Oil Job- 
bers’ Association, Columbia, S. C., Octo- 
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ber 16, 1941, dealing with what I am 
talking about. 

I want to endorse the purpose of these 
resolutions, and certainly there should be 
a cleaning out of these representatives 
of the various well-organized and well- 
financed greups of this country, many of 
whom are operating strictly under mo- 
nopolistic rules and regulations, all at the 
expense of other groups, the consuming 
public, and the taxpayers of this country. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas it is universally iecognized that 
while independents in the petroleum industry 
are represented on the various regional mar- 
keting committees, the office of the Petroleum 
Coordinator is staffed largely by officers and 
employees of major oil companies who are 
temporarily on loan, and who retain their 
status and compensation from companies 
that they are supposed to regulate; and 

Whereas it is contrary to the American tra- 
dition to permit the authority of government 
to be vested in persons of divided allegiance 
and particularly those who draw compensa- 
tion from any business that is the subject of 
Government control or regulation: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the South Carolina Oil Job- 
bers Association, in meeting at Columbia 
Hotel, Columbia, S. C., October 16, 1941, here- 
by records its opposition to the practice of 
the Petroleum Coordinator retaining on his 
staff any employee or officer of any company 
engaged directly or indirectly in the pe- 
troleum industry. 


Resolved by the South Carolina Oil Jobbers 
Association in meeting at the Columbia Hotel, 
Columbia, S. C., October iG, 1941, That the 
present practice of holding meetings of the 
regional marketing committees in closed ses- 
sions only is strongly disapproved and shculd 
be discontinued at once. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Petroleum Coordinator. 





Tugwelltown, Minnehaha County, S. 
Dak.—A_ Socialistic Experiment ia 
Which Every American Helps As- 
sume the Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY RALPH O. HILLGREN 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are necessarily spending so much of 
our national substance and our grand- 
children’s earnings in the important 
business of national defense, it is in- 
creasingly important that we reduce and 
restrict the New Deal mania for spend- 
ing other people’s money for needless and 
nebulous nondefense projects. 

During the recent absence of the editor 
of the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., his assistant, Mr. Ralph 
O. Hillgren, wrote the editorials for this 
newspaper. Mr. Hillgren is not only an 
outstanding young journalist of our 
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State, but he is a keen and careful stu- 
dent of both State and National Gov- 
ernment. Among the editorials written 
by Mr. Hillgren is the following item 
analyzing one of the New Deal’s social- 
istic experiments of some years back, 
which continues to serve as a drain upon 
the Public Treasury. I think Members 
of Congress will be interested in learning 
something of how their constituents’ 
money is being spent in South Dakota on 
a scheme resembling something spawned 
out of communistic Russia much more 
than it does a project symbolic of the 
rights of private ownership safeguarded 
by the Constitution of this Republic. 

Mr. Hillgren does well to call America’s 
attention to this misuse of public funds 
at a time when we are all so desirous of 
making every tax dollar do its best to 
build the needed national-defense estab- 
lishments for this hemisphere. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader] 


LET'S START AT HOME 


There’s a Nation-wide movement in prog- 
ress right now to trim Government’s non- 
defense expenditures. Congress itself is con- 
templating alternative plans for one billion, 
a billion and a half, and two billion dollar 
reductions in the Budget on account of the 
more pressing needs of the defense program. 

Right here in Sioux Falls we don’t have to 
lock far to find a suggestion for economy. 
We refer to the expensive Tugwell experiment 
in communistic farming which is located 
right outside the city to the southwest. If 
this could be liquidated, and now is a good 
time to do so because real and personal 
property is in demand, we dare say the Gov- 
ernment could get back enough money to buy 
half a dozen tanks or maybe one good fighter 
plane. 

The experiment is a distinct luxury. If 
terminated, everyone involved would be ben- 
efited. 

The Sioux Falls Tugwelltown was created 
at a time when the Government had a special 
itch to spend money. It made no difference 
what for. The idea was to prime the pump. 
Roosevelt had gathered around him a group 
of theorists like Tugwell who used the power 
and funds entrusted to them to further their 
socialistic theories. It is fair to call Tugwell 
a theorist because when he obtained a job in 
private industry he lasted only a year. He’s 
a parasite on anybody’s pay roll. 

Although Tugwell now is in Puerto Rico, 
theorists still are in control of some of the 
lavish creations of his socialistic mind. Here 
at Sioux Falls they are trying to get farmers 
to live on 40 acres of ground and a man rents 
livestock from the cooperative or commu- 
nal organization. He must even rent his 
tractor, cultivator, or binder. Getting work 
done on time is important on any farm. It’s 
hard to see how it can be handled at Tugweil- 
town. 

According to best available reports, the 
Government is getting very poor returns from 
this venture. There have been very poor 
crops. The farmers have obtained no divi- 
dends from the cooperative. 

If this project were liquidated, the Govern- 
ment would have that much more money for 
the defense program, the farmers on the proj- 
ect might make a good American living, and 
there would be less turmoil and inefficiency 
than there must be when farmers have to 
take orders from bureaucrats under a Soviet 
system 

Sioux Falls and Minnehaha County have a 
special interest in Tugwelltown on account of 
the tax question. 

The Sioux Falls school district has a siz- 
able bill agaimst the project for tuition of 
high-school pupils who come into the city 
for their education. The Government has 
refused to assume this obligation. There are 





some taxes paid to the county and the county 
school district, but the Government sets its 
own valuation on the property. We under- 
stand there is a controversy raging right now 
as to whether this project should pay its just 
share of the tax burden. 

From any standpoint, we can’t see how 
continuance of this project is justified. South 
Dakota farmers want to own at ieast their 
own livestock and the increase, and they want 
their own machinery so they can do their 
work at the time when it’s needed. Any 
practical farmer will agree that you can’t 
make a living on 40 acres. Then there’s the 
proposition of working under supervisors who 
have offices in Sioux Falls and Lincoln, Nebr. 
We can see where the man who was politically 
inclined could get along, but to the individu- 
alistic farmer who realizes that farming is a 
he-man's business, the system must seem like 
a lot of foolishness. There’s said to be quite 
a turn-over of tenants on the project. 

The Government probably poured a good 
deal more than $100,000 into the purchase of 
the land and its improvements. It certainly 
is not now making interest on that much of 
bonded indebtedness. The whole thing ought 
to be sold. Even if sold, we can consider it 
quite a monument to Tugwell, especially if 
someone should do a little delving and find 
out just how many thousands or hundreds 
of thousands the project has cost the Gov- 
ernment. 

That’s only one suggestion for trimming the 
Budget. 


Roosevelt Denounces Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Chicago Tribune of November 3, I find 
the following: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of November 3, 
1941] 
THE TWO MEN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 

Mr. Roosevelt in his three terms, the third 
of which was his defiance of the American 
tradition against tenure which might mean 
dictatorship, has denounced many elements 
of citizenship in the United States. That has 
been his political stock in trade. 

He has denounced the selfish few, although 
a few selfish have taken more than a tenancy 
with him under the White House roof. He 
has denounced economic royalists and Tories, 
although he descends from a Tory family, and 
although the residence of the Chief Executive 
never before beheld such an in-and-out 
movement of politically busted but personally 
solvent kinglet refugees from countries de- 
serted by them to the terrors of conquest and 
starvation. 

No other man in this high position has 
treated so lightly the inseparable responsi- 
bilities of his position or been so little re- 
gardful of the moral value of his spoken and 
written word. 

No other Prec:dent ever undertook to raise 
class hatreds where none had existed and to 
use them for his political advantage. But, 
notwithstanding all this, Mr. Roosevelt has 
denounced no other person in his strategy of 
abuse one-half as much as he has denounced 
himself. 
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The man who speaks for freedom of the seas 
is the man who denounced the reliance on 
that doctrine as Mr. Wilson’s crime against 
American peace. The man who wrote the 
present neutrality law is the man who now 
denounces it as if it were something forced 
upon him by his disloyal opposition and was 
the greatest folly of the age. The law is his. 

The man who said that convoys meant 
shooting and that shooting meant war has 
ordered American warships to convoy vessels 
and has had two American destroyers tor- 
pedoed. The man who at Chautauqua said 
that peace depended upon the successful 
efforts of the men in the offices of the Chief 
Executive and of the Secretary of State tu 
avoid the day-by-day incidents which would 
lead to war is the man who has contributed 
those day-by-day incidents with an ingenuity 
which must have occupied his waking hours 
and some of his dreams. 

The man who said that the proposal to 
liquidate some of the debts of Eurcpe to the 
United States by taking over essential defense 
islands was a silly proposal is the man who 
startled the United States Senate by telling it 
that he had acquired these possessions with- 
out its advice and consent to the necessary 
treaties and agreements. He is the man who 
promised tue American people that their scl- 
diers would not be sent into foreign wars and 
then announced that American troops were 
in Iceland. 

Mr. Roosevelt denounces Mr. Roosevelt 
every month. There are two persons under 
one hat. They seem to be violent in their 
opposition to each other, but the hat knows 
better. It knows that the one person seeks 
to gain the confidence of the American people. 
The other then uses it for purposes the other 
had denounced. 

If the two men in the White House are on 
speaking terms it is a miracle of private 
tolerance between public adversaries. 


Blowing Air Bubbles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 
EDITORIAL BY J. D. GILPIN 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, pursuant to the privilege given to me, 
I am including herein an editorial by J. D. 
Gilpin, editor and published of the Tracy 
Headlight-Herald. 

The editorial is most significant, and 
is as follows: 

BLOWING AIR BUBBLES 


A pattern of what the world may be after 
the war and what is ahead for American farm- 
ers as well as business can be drawn from a 
speech of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
which he made the past week. 

He says all things which create feelings be- 
tween nations must be removed. To this end 
all trade barriers must come down and raw 
materials made available to all alike. He 
branded the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act as cne 
of the main causes of international ill feel- 
ing, which later led to war. 

The actual working out of his idea can be 
seen in the recent trade treaty which he ne- 
gotiated with Argentina, and which brings 
American agriculture in direct competition 
in its own market with the cheap products 
of our southern neighbor. The farmers of 
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the Northwest and around Tracy do not need 
to be told what such a program can do to 
them. No sooner had the news leaked out 
that such a treaty was in the making to 
reduce the tariff on flax a half than the flax 
market dropped off 25 cents a bushel, bring- 
ing millions in losses to farmers of the North- 
west. 

The Smoot-Hawley tariff was enacted to 
deal with a specific ailment, dumping of 
cheap products in this country following the 
last war. It was not perfect, and it may 
have been a thing of evil, but it did postpone 
the war deflation for 10 years. It might have 
cushioned it permanently had the people 
used their heads and avoided the inflation 
period. 

Let us return to that period. All world 
currencies were debased, and people of other 
nations were working for nothing. America 
was sitting on top of everything, and its 
markets were coveted by all exporting na- 
tions, not only because of the high prices 
prevailing here, but also because they could 
get the much-desired American money. 
American labor and industry had to be pro- 
tected against this flood of cheap goods or 
go to the wall. 

The Hull thesis means that America must 
bid good-bye to its present standard of liv- 
ing. If the American farmer, worker, and 
industry must throw its markets open to the 
convict labor of Europe and the coolie labor 
of the Orient, then there is no hope of main- 
taining present living standards in this 
country. We doubt that Americans will give 
away their birthright for such a pot of por- 
ridge even to play the part of good neighbors. 
Mr. Hull might also have explained how he 
proposes to carry a hundred billions of debt 
with no American business to tax. 





Address of Dr. Manuel Fernandez 
Supervielle 
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HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 5, 1941 





Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Dr. Manuel Fernandez Supervielle, the 
first president of the Inter-American Bar 
Association, president of the Habana Bar 
Association, and honorary president of 
the Inter-American Bar Association, at 
a dinner given at the Army and Navy 
Club November 3, 1941, on the anniver- 
sary of Dr. Supervielle’s first visit here a 
year ago, when plans for the Habana 
Conference were drawn up.' The confer- 
ence was held March 24, 1941, and was 
attended by delegates from nearly all the 
Pan-American countries and Canada. 

The address follows: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, just a 
year ago, when we were engaged in organiz- 
ing the first conference to be held by the 
Inter-American Bar Association, the members 
of the executive committee of the association 
and a considerable number of lawyers from 
different American countries met in this 
friendly and hospitable club. 

The delightful reunion of this evening, 
which gives me the privilege of again meeting 


1 See CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess., Appendix, p. 6949, December 19, 1940. 
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with you, must be considered as an occasion 
to celebrate the first anniversary of the ac- 
tivities of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, to extend congratulations for the results 
attained during that time from the efforts to 
consolidate its position and fulfill its basic 
purposes, as well as to express our most sin- 
cere hope that our association serve as an 
inspiration to the men of our continent en- 
gaged in other activities to asscciate them- 
selves, to meet and know each other, and to 
merge their efforts toward the goal of the 
highest Pan-American ideals. 

The Habana conference, because it was the 
first, served to set in motion the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association and to inform the Amer- 
icas that the lawyers of this continent will 
always advocate the closest understanding 
between their peoples and defend to the ex- 
tent of our means the principles and ideals of 
freedom and democracy common to all of 
them, and the asset of our juridical culture. 

In referring to the Habana conference I 
must, above all, restate on this occasion, cnce 
more, the deep gratitud2 of the Cuban law- 
yers and of the Habana Bar Association for 
the high honor conferred upon our country 
when its capital city was chosen as the seat 
of that first conference and the president of 
the Habana Bar Association as the first presi- 
dent,of the Inter-American Bar Association. 

These honors compelled us to redouble our 
efforts to make the conference a success 
worthy of our colleagues of the continent. 
These efforts of the Cuban lawyers were 
seconded by the government of our coun- 
try, by the press, and by the society of Ha- 
bana generally. I must also state that in 
the technical organization of the conference, 
and in the preparation of its program, we, 
the Cuban lawyers, were merely collabora- 
tors of the executive committee of the In- 
ter-American Bar Association, of which the 
chairman was Col. William C. Rigby and the 
secretary was and still is William R. Val- 
lance. 

The Habana Conference had, as it should 
have had and as pertains to the nature of 
the Inter-American Bar Association, an en- 
tirely private character devoid of all official 
participation. This, however, did not pre- 
vent that the Cuban Government, recogniz- 
ing the full importance of the conference, 
should extend to the Habana Bar Associa- 
tion the support and means necessary to 
hold the conference. The opening meeting 
was presided by the Vice President of the 
Republic, representing the President. Our 
prime minister, the ministers of foreign 
affairs and of justice, and the mayor of 
Habana were present at different sessions 
and all of them addressed the conference. 
The Inter-American Bar Association must at 
all times uphold its nature as a private insti- 
tution in order that its resolutions and ac- 
tions always represent the thoughts and senti- 
ments, freely expressed, of the lawyers of the 
Americas, without the bonds and limita- 
tions which would necessarily result from 
the official intervention of the governments 
of the different countries if they should ap- 
point the delegates or organize the meet- 
ings. 

The Habana Conference was attended by 
more than 350 delegates representing 17 
American countries and 45 bar associations. 
As an item of outstanding importance I must 
refer to the attendance of delegates from the 
Dominion of Canada, which, for the first time, 
joined in an activity of this kind inspired by 
the loftiest sentiment of pan-Americanism. 

I believe we should all feel satisfied at the 
resuits achieved by this first meeting of the 
lawyers of the Americas. The number and 
quality of the papers presented by the dele- 
gates of the different countries fully responded 
to the high order of the conference and to 
the fulfillment of the fundamental purposes 
of the association. The resolutions adopted, 
which were 22 in number, were headed by 
the following beautiful declaration of prin- 
ciples. I quote; 
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“The first conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association declares: 

“Its unreserved devotion to the democratic 
principles on which the American republics 
were founded; 

“Its desire for the strengthening of the 
cordial relations existing between the coun- 
tries of the Americas; 

“Its allegiance to the principles of inter- 
national law and to the precepts of interna- 
tional conduct as set forth in the treaties 
and resolutions approved by the International 
Conferences of American Republics; 

“Its determination to cooperate effectively 
in the defense of the foregoing principles and 
precepts.” 

The resolutions adopted as well as the 
technical papers presented evidently showed 
the need of developing the mutual study and 
knowledge of the legal and juridical ccendi- 
tions in which the life of the 21 American 
nations is carried on, as well as of stimulating 
the study of comparative law and of achiev- 
ing, to the extent possible, an American leg- 
islative uniformity as a means of strengthen- 
ing the moral and material bonds of their peo- 
ples and of facilitating and increasing their 
commercial relations. 

Furthermore, the addresses delivered and 
the papers submitted to the consideration of 
the conference suggested the deep concern of 
the delegates with regard to the war and to 
the dangers threatening the fundamental 
principles which are the essence of the demo- 
cratic institutions of our countries and the 
very foundation of their life and their organi- 
zaticn. 

The jurists of the Americas, who for the 
first time met in a general assembly, could 
not fail to note the tragedy facing humanity 
and the miss‘on which in relation thereto 
we are called upon to fulfill. So, among the 
topics of the conference, there was one en- 
titled “The role of the lawyer in the defense 
of the Americas.” This subject was discussed 
by a larger number of delegates in papers of 
very important interest. While I recognize 
the high merit and value of all these papers, 
I will refer only to that which was read by 
Dr. Enrique Gil, the distinguished delegate 
from the Argentine Republic, who, based on 
the irrefutable premise that of all the Ameri- 
can countries the United States is the only 
one which by reason of its economic and mil- 
itary strength is in a position to meet an 
aggression, stated that the task of the other 
American countries is limited to maintain in- 
violate the democratic concept which is com- 
mon to all the republics of this hemisphere 
and to take advantage of this forced pause in 
international relations in order that the 
American nations adjust their internal 
problems. 

Moreover, I think that in the defense of 
democratic institutions all the countries of 
the Americas, and chiefly those of Latin 
origin, have another and perhaps more vital 
task to perform, and in it we lawyers must 
take the most important part. And here I 
repeat something that I have said on prev.ous 
occasions. I refer to the need of evolution in 
our democracies to perfect their institutions, 
to correct certain practices which at times 
have defeated their purpose, and to eliminate 
from the exercise of democracy certain faults 
and defects which threaten its very existence 

I do not lose sight of how daring is this 
assertion which I am repeating once again 
on this occasion; but the seriousness of the 
times demands sincerity and courage from 
men of responsibility. Fascist and Nazi 
propaganda, in its brutal intent to dcminate 
the world, nas attempted to discredit democ- 
racy as a system already worn out and de- 
cadent, useless for the fulfillment of the pur- 
posesofmen. The best denial of this affirma- 
tion is offered in a living example by the 
countries of this hemisphere, from Alaska to 
Cape Horn, by the wonderful progress, ad- 
vancement, and high state of civilization they 
have reached in the brief course of their ree 
spective existences, 
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Nevertheless, our democracies have not yet 
reached their full development and maturity 
and have not reaped all the fruits they can 
give and can be expected of them. Democracy 
requires for its perfect application and de- 
velopment, citizens with a degree of civic 
education which is difficult to obtain in 
young countries more accustomed to the 
hard struggle for their liberty and their 
rights than to the just and lawful exercise 
thereof. And the governments of our coun- 
tries, at times the product of a system which 
did not function regularly, did not know how 
to, or could not at times, apply their maxi- 
mum effort to the education of the citizens 
and make of them the indispensable efficient 

instrument necessary for a true democracy. 
’ ‘Therefore let it be noted how important is 
the burden which we Latin American jurists 
must bear in this respect. 

Since the Habana conference events of ex- 
traordinary importance have occurred in the 
world panorama. The terrible war which 
covered with blood a large portion of the 
earth’s surface has spread its horrors to many 
other countries then free of them, and is 
already knocking on our very doors. And this 
brave and noble American people. the cradle 
and birthplace of the highest ideals of lib- 
erty and of human dignity, guided and di- 
rected by your distinguished President, is 
already, firmly and decidedly, without vacilla- 
tion or hesitancy, the most powerful obstacle 
which, with England, closes the doors to the 
Fascist governments attempting to enslave 
the world by clipping the wings of the 
thoughts of man, by destroying his faith in 
Goc and in his own destiny, by throttling his 
conscience, and destroying his dignity. 

The countries of the Americas will ac- 
company the United States in the powerful 
efforts they are already making, each one in 
the measure of its resources and of its possi- 
bilities. Although without any official au- 
thorization or representation, I can assure 
you that Cuba, closely attached to the peoples 
of this continent in this grave hour, stands 
alongside the United States of America in a 
frank, sincere, and decided manner. 

The Government of my country at differ- 
ent times has made repeated statements to 
this effect. The President of the Republic 
of Cuba, in a recent message addressed to 
our Congress, used these beautiful words—I 
quote: 

“In the struggle between the conquerors’ 
forces on the one part and the forces of free- 
dom on the other, our position has no alter- 
native. But we must necessarily realize that 
in this struggle we cannot take merely 
ideological attitudes. * * * Watchful for 
the preservation of America as the continent 
of peace and of the fraternity of its 21 na- 
tions, my Government has been developing 
in its diplomatic activities a policy of close 
contact and firm solidarity with the govern- 
ments of the American republics. And since 
we realize that in this lofty purpose the 
United States represent the vanguard and 
the stronghold common to all our lands, 
Cuba joins with a feeling of great respect in 
the preoccupations of the United States, be- 
cause they are like our own preoccupations 
for the maintenance and defense of the dem- 
ocratic system, of freedom, and of the inde- 
pendence of the people.” 

I can also assert that the sentiments of the 
Cuban people in this regard go beyond any- 
thing that may be expressed in words, no 
matter how eloquent and sincere the words 
may be. 

Although Cuba does not possess great 
fighting potentialities, it is in a position to 
render the United States of America a prac- 
tical and effective cooperation and not merely 
idealistic, as the President of our Republic 
has correctly stated. Cuba is a sugar-pro- 
ducing country, a product of prime necessity 
for the life of man and essential for war in- 
dustries. I can affirm that the people and 
Government of Cuba propose to exert the 
maximum effort of collaboration with the 


United States in connection with this prod- 
uct or in any other manner where their 
collayoration may be useful, without any 
thought of profit or advantage and with the 
only desire to contribute to the freedom of 
the world, but also with the hope that their 
efforts be recognized and that our 

be granted the just and equitable treatment 
proportionate to their efforts and the sincer- 
ity of their sentiments. 

We are living, ladies and gentlemen, in a 
time of the deepest crisis that man has ever 
faced and which will serve to mark an era in 
the history of humanity. As a cause of this 
crisis may be pointed out the fact that the 
moral progress of human beings has not run 
parallel to progress in science and the arts, 
industry, and mechanical technique. The 
moral evolution of man was retarded while 
what has been called civilization developed 
with overwhelming speed. Man, dazzled by 
the exterior world which surrounded him, de- 
voted himself to studying and investigating 
it, discovering, one by one, the laws that 
govern it and all the secrets of nature, and 
becoming the master of a technique which 
placed in his hands powerful machines of 
marvelous efficiency for good or evil. But he 
did not stop to study himself, to investigate 
his innermost being, nor to discover the still 
undecipherable mystery of his own existence. 

The war we are witnessing is a struggle be- 
tween the unbridled fury of the material 
forces of man, applied to evil by the selfish 
and criminal instinct of a group of men, and 
the supreme effort made by peoples who 
aspire to carry the spiritual and moral prog- 
ress of human beings to a higher degree than 
has been reached so far. The struggle must 
end in the triumph of spirit over matter, and 
then a new era and a new life is to begin for 
humanity. 

In the latter part of next year the second 
conference of the Inter-American Bar Asso- 
ciation is to be held in Buenos Aires, the 
charming capital of the Argentine Republic. 
There we will again meet under the presi- 
dency of our distinguished colleague, Dr. 
Honorio Silgueira. 

Let us hope that, the war over and the 
dawn of a new and happy day in sight by 
that time, with the help of God, the lawyers 


of this continent will be able to apply their 


greatest efforts to the task of leading these 
young and vigorous American countries to 
the forefront in world affairs and over the 
road of a more peaceful, more secure, more 
worthy, and more Christian life—over the 
road of a true civilization. 

I thank you. 


Note.—For a Report of the First Conference 
of the Inter-American Bar Association, at 
Habana, Cuba, see CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, Ap- 
pendix, page A3774. 


Fight for Freedom Rally, Washington, 
D. C. 
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OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 5 (legislative day 
of Monday, October 27), 1941 


ADDRESS BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Recorp an address delivered by Miss 
Dorothy Thompson at the fight for free- 
dom rally held in this city on November 
4, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am going to tell 
you a little bedtime story about a wise and 
a foolish person. 

Once upon a time there was a man who 
was very rich and influential. He had mil- 
lions and millions of acres of farm land, 
and he owned mines and oil fields and fac- 
tories and ships. He was, in fact, the richest 
man in the world. He was the head of the 
greatest corporation on earth, called the 
United States of America, and his name was 
Uncle Sam. He had so much that he had no 
desire to take anything away from anybody 
else, and in fact he continually gave things 
away to who were less fortunate. He 
did not confine his charitable activities to the 
population of his own estate, but when peo- 
ple were starving in far-away lands, he sent 
them money, and when their buildings had 
been ravaged by war, he rebuilt them out of 
his own pocket. He was in business, of 
course, on an international scale, but he 
always laid down one rule: Equality of treat- 
ment all around. He asked no favors, but he 
did ask that his goods be considered on 
equal terms with everybody else’s. 

For many years he enjoyed great popularity 
everywhere. Because everywhere people 
thought pretty much the same way. And 
because he observed that most people seemed 
to be feeling pretty much the same way, he 
began arguing to himself: “Now, I’m paying 
a lot of money for guards around this place. 
I’d rather have the cash to put into making 
it more beautiful and more productive, and 
pensioning off some of my old workers, and 
building hospitals for the sick, and putting 
swimming pools in the schools.” And he took 
this matter up with other big owners, and 
they said, “Yes; that’s a fine idea. Let’s get 
rid of the guards. We aren’t afraid of each 
other.” So they all began disarming. They 
dissolved a big army that they’d had in a 
former war, and they scrapped ships, and they 
settled down to fix things up between them- 
selves by other methods than resort to force. 
And everybody was pleased, and thought the 
millenium was at hand. 

But Uncle Sam, and Uncle Sam’s asso- 
ciates in this sort of set-up, notably John 
Bull, had competitors. These competitors 
also had estates and factories and mines, 
too, but not as many, and not as productive. 
And they were full of envy. Agitators rose 
amongst them and said, “Why should John 
Bull and Uncle Sam have more than we 
have? Aren’t we as good as they are? How 
did they get what they’ve got? Uncle Sam 
took it away from the Indians with war, 
didn't he? And John Bull stole a lot of his, 
too, didn’t he?” 

John Bull argued a little. He said, “Well, 
there is something in what you say. But 
most of what we stole has become a liability 
to us rather than an asset. We've already 
started a different system, and we've decided 
to change the monopolistic corporation into 
a cooperative system, called a Commonwealth, 
and stop this grab business once and for all. 
We've decided that the branch businesses, like 
Canada and Australia and New Zealand should 
be taken into full partnership, and we are 
breaking our heads about how we can take 
in India and Egypt and all the others. It 
may take some time and considerable argu- 
ment, but we are already well under way, and 
that’s certainly the direction in which we are 
going.” 

And Uncle Sam said, “Now listen, we built 
this country by hard work, which nomadic 
tribes were not doing, and now it supports 
130,000,000 people, and still, every year, new 
ones are coming to our shores in order to 
begin a new life.” 
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And, with a perfectly good conscience, 
Uncle Sam and John Bull settled back and 
went on about their business. 

But their competitors now joined them- 
selves together in an organization called the 
Have Not Club, and they began laying plans. 
One said, “Now listen, Togo, if you want to 
grab that big, sprawling, lazy place over there 
called China, it’s all right with me, and I 
will back you up, provided you help me when 
I set out to get some pretty nice property 
lying around me to the north, south, east, 
and west.” And another said, “As for you, 
Musso, I'll give you everything on both sides 
of the big lake called the Mediterranean, 
and on both sides of the Adriatic, if you'll 
play ball.” Two of them were a little scared 
of one of them, whose name was Adolf, be- 
cause he had an awful lot already, in spite 
of all his talking poor. He already had the 
second-best factory plant in the world, and 
he already had one of the best shipping lines 
on earth, and they might have remembered 
that it’s usually a mistake for a couple of 
weak fellows to make a partnership with a 
very strong one. Usually in that set-up you 
get pushed around plenty and come out with 
the big fellow holding all the stocks and 
bonds, but they were more greedy than wise, 
so they said O. K. 

And then all of them began getting guns 
and airplanes and tanks and high explosives 
together and storing oil and metals and col- 
lecting them by all sorts of shenanigans all 
over the world. 

And now something remarkable happened. 
Everybody saw this going on, and everybody 
said the same thing. They all said, “Danger- 
ous fellows, but I wonder who they can be 
after.” John Bull said, “I guess Adolf wants 
Russia.” Uncle Sam said, “Well, I guess Togo 
wants China, and maybe Adolf wants ali Eu- 
rope.” But the funny thing about the whole 
talk was that everybody thought that the 
members of the Have Not Club didn’t want 
his property. 

Uncle Sam’s corporation had a manager 
named Frank Roosevelt, and he kept coming 
in to the meetings of the board, that was 
called Congress, and he kept saying, “You 
know, I think we ought to do something 
about this. I think we ought to call in all 
the other fellows with something to lose, 
and set up a joint protective association.” 

But a lot of the members of the board 
didn’t like Frank anyhow, and hoped to 
get another general manager, so they were 
against anything he proposed, whatever it 
was. And others said, “Oh, well, the whole 
three of them are a long way off.” 

Well, the Have Noters suddenly all began 
grabbing at once in all directions, and the 
farther they grabbed the nearer they were, 
and Frank again called a meeting of the 
board and said, “Now, listen, these fellows 
are getting really dangerous. John Bull 
is our nearest neighbor, and we've got ad- 
joining properties in a lot of places. Also 
he’s got ports and harbors and air and naval 
bases that he’s always been willing to let 
us use and I think we should get together.” 
But some of the board said, “Now, listen, 


you can’t trust that John Bull. He’s pulled 
some fast ones in his time.” 
But Franklin said, “All right. But we’ve 


been getting on with him pretty well for 
over a hundred years and we will never be 
able to protect ourselves against these three 
all alone, if they mop up everything else 
in sight. 

“I tell you it is becoming very dangerous.” 

Now, some members of the board decided 
it really was becoming very dangerous. So 
they had an idea of their own. They got 
up a scheme that was called a Neutrality Act. 
They said, “I'll tell you how we will protect 
ourselves. Wherever those fellows start doing 
anything dirty we will go right away. If we 
don’t have any ships on the seas they can’t 
bomb them, can they? So we will take them 


off. We'll retreat and retreat and give up 
all our rights and break all our connections, 
and trust they won’t come here.” 

And they gave notice to the Have Not Club 
that Uncle Sam wouldn’t move a finger un- 
less they came right over and began shooting 
on home property. ’ 

That gave the Have Not Club a lot of en- 
couragement. And they went after every- 
thing in sight. 

And the general manager said again, “Now, 
listen, this is crazy. If they are going to grab 
all the land in sight, John Bull and we have 
certainly got to kzep control of the seaways 
at least. We've got to see to it that the 
moment those boys take to water they are 
going to find someone there with a gun. 
And the place to put the guns is at the 
entrances, where they start, and not where 
they hope to finish. And if we are going to 
keep our ships on the seas, ever again, we'd 
better keep them there right now; and put 
guns on them. And, furthermore, we had 
better not let John Bull be starved out and 
shot out, because if they get around that 
obstacle they'll have the Atlantic Ocean 
full of destroyers and submarines as soon 
as they can build them, and no one at the 
other side where we can get a toehold. They 
are already bickering with lots of fellows 
over on this side to get bases—folks in Latin 
America, for instance—and we are likely to 
find that they will have bases over here and 
we won’t have anything at all over there. 
And, furthermore, John Bull is on a very 
tight spot, and we can’t ask him to get in 
his own food and guns; he hasn’t got the 
shippin~ at this moment. We've got a per- 
fect right to ship to him if we want to. It’s 
not against the law—even if there were any 
law left, which there isn’t—because the Have 
Not Club don’t believe in any laws, except 
the ones they make for themselves. They 
believe in getting and grabbing first.” 

But some people still said, “Yes; but it’s 
dangerous.” 

And others said, “Which is more danger- 
ous: To keep the Have Not Club over there 
or to give them a right-of-way straight over 
to Boston and San Francisco?” 

The moral of this little story is, of course, 
that if you have a lot of valuable property 
on an island in a lake, and find a gang of 
thieves descending into the lake from the 
other shore, and if you have something called 
a navy, you send it right across the lake and 
kick ’em upon the other side. You never 
let the gangs get into the lake if you can 
help it, and, if they do, you drown ’em right 
then and there. That’s why people are lucky 
who have rich estates on islands. And that 
method of defending yourself is called naval 
defense. And naval defense means liberty 
and security. 

And when everybody, or nearly everybody, 
wakes up to see that the Neutrality Act gives 
away the whole principle of naval defense, 
then they will repeal the Neutrality Act, 
which everybody who knows anything about 
naval defense told them not to pass in the 
first place. 

This is the end of this rather sad little bed- 
time story about a foolish rich man who 
though he could best defend his property by 
passing one-way rules—rules that tied his 
own hands but didn’t tie the hands of his 
enemies. The Neutrality Act puts restric- 
tions on Uncle Sam and none on the Have 
Not Club. And it is therefore a way of be- 
having that no individual human being 
would dream of taking in his personal affairs. 

But the common stockholders in the cor- 
poration called the United States are begin- 
ning to see that the chairman of the board 
is right. So they will repeal the Neutrality 
Act, by which this Nation has been blockad- 
ing itself and giving the come-on to its 
enemies—something it has never done before 
in its life, and if it had you wouldn’t be here. 
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or 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, November 5 (legislative day 
of Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM CONCORD MONITOR 
AND NEW HAMPSHIRE PATRIOT 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by James M. Langley, published in the 
Concord Monitor and New Hampshire 
Patriot of October 31, 1941, entitled “The 
Other Side.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Concord Monitor and New Hamp- 
shire Patriot of October 31, 1941] 


THE OTHER SIDE 


The other night the President spoke of 
German post-war plans; one to destroy Chris- 
tianity as a religion and the other to parcel 
out all cf South America to five Nazi-domi- 
nated governments. 

While we of the United States are con- 
sidering post-war aims and plans we might 
just as well look at what the British figure 
lies ahead. We can’t produce any documents 
(neither did the President), but we read and 
hear things which make us wonder. We 
suppose all the questions raised as to British 
intentions will be dismissed by the interven- 
tionists as German propaganda, whereas the 
isolationists are suspicious of everything 
British. At any rate the average citizen, who 
is neither an interventionist nor an isolation- 
ist, but just a plain American with normal 
desires for peace, is entitled to knowledge of 
both sides of the situation. One side he had 
in the President’s latest speech. The other 
side is best expressed by a letter written by 
Richard H. Waldo, head of the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, distributors of the National 
Whirligig which appears daily in the Monitor, 
to an editor who asked for Mr. Waldo’s opin- 
ion of the situation as of today. Mr. Waldo 
saw service in the last war and has a wide 
national and international acquaintanceship. 
This is part of what he wrote: 

“The light-hearted incompetence of Wash- 
ington appalls me beyond words. My British 
friends told me, and they must have told 
Mr. Roosevelt in 1939, that they would have 
to turn the war over to us for prosecution at 
the end of 18 months. That period termi- 
nated on March 3 last, and 8 days later the 
first lease-lend bill gave them $6,000,000,000. 
Moreover, it was then their estimate that a 
minimum of 4 to 6 years,would be necessary, 
after we began coming in with the huge 
financial aid required, before we could beat 
the Nazis to their knees, and that 10 to 20 
years was more probable. The tax on our 
utmost resources, from war materials to 
finances, was foreseen by the British leaders. 
I was told that the outcome of the war would 
be threefold: Germany must smash Russia; 
Russia must bleed Germany white; the United 
States must be loaded with a burden of in- 
debtedness which would prevent for at least 
a hundred years our interference with the 
development of the British Empire. Before 
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the end of that time—perhaps as an imme- 
diate war result—we would be brought into 
the new Republic-Empire, with complete do- 
mestic autonomy, and a ‘proper advisory’ part 
in foreign affairs. 

“About 2 months ago I was asked by a 
close friend who is high in Empire circles to 
express an opinion as to the probable reaction 
of our people to the issuance of paper money 
jointly by us and the British, with the pic- 
tures of King George and President Roosevelt 
appearing on all units, as on stamps and 
official papers. 

“I can see no reason why the completion 
by Germany of the Munich Pact, whereby the 
Nazis undertook to drive the Russians out of 
Europe, should not bring England and Ger- 
many to the point of peace. In 1916 the war 
was continued for the purpose of drawing us 
and our financial resources deeper into that 
mess. This time much the same plan has 
been followed, in my judgment. I question 
whether we can be sucked wholly dry, though 
I expect us to be brought very near to that 
point before peace is: made. 

“Germany now has actual or approximate 
possession of 80 percent, at least, of Russia’s 
total manufacturing plant and trained per- 
sonnel. We shall be fortunate indeed if the 
gold at Fort Knox is not levied against as 
the price of our being given the opportunity 
to lick our wounds and stop the leeching by 
blind and loose-handed war wastes, prepared- 
ness, or shooting. 

“My banking friends tell me that they do 
not fear the Nazis in our Southern Hemi- 
sphere, but they do have reason to dread 
what has been and will be accomplished by 
the British to freeze us out of those markets. 
Their representatives are ringing the changes 
from the Mexican border to the tip of Argen- 
tina on the wisecrack that the next war will 
be between the two yellow races—Japan and 
the United States of America. Our pol- 
troonery in keeping our men at home is 
made much of among the Latin races, who 
dislike Uncle Sam, and who still hold fight- 
ing men in as high regard as they did when 
they had their turn at control of the greatest 
overseas empire in the world.” 

Maybe this is all just Nazi propaganda. If 
so, then the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or somebody should pay a little attention 
to Mr. Waldo. Or maybe there is enough 
truth to what the President said to make us 
beware of Germany. We are giving aid to 
Russia, but we have not done so with any 
idea that we must accept Russian ways. Our 
official attitude toward Britain, however, is 
something different. We appear to be eating 
out of Mr. Churchill’s hand, without know- 
ing exactly what Britain’s aims are for the 
future. As between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill, we would consider the latter the 
more adept at concealing his purposes. 


Care for the Aged People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 4, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few days ago a resolution was introduced 
in the House by the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Witson] whereby it is sought 
to have a committee appointed for the 
purpose of making a survey respecting 
the living conditions of our aged and 
senior citizens in this Nation and to 


make due report of the findings thus 
made to the House, so that appropriate 
action may be taken thereon. May I say 
that I am in full accord with the pur- 
poses of this proposed resolution. 

Throughout the years our people have 
struggled for their existence, and when 
the shadows begin to fall at the end of 
the span of life it is unthinkable that 
our aged people are to be deprived of 
those things which will give them the 
opportunity to live in comfort in their 
declining days. Some of our people have 
been more fortunate than others. But to 
deny to those who have been less for- 
tunate, and who have now reached that 
age in life at which they are wholly un- 
able to secure employment, the comforts 
of life—we are merely turning our backs 
upon our obligation as American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, while we are in the midst 
of our preparation for our national de- 
fense, and in which we are squandering 
money like drunken sailors for the pur- 
pose of war and for the destruction of 
life, yet we are entirely forgetting that 
we owe something for the purpose of sus- 
taining life. We have the aged and the 
infirm in our midst, and they must be 
cared for. Wemustsustainthem. That 
is truly a sacred duty. That is a duty 
which we must fulfill. 

We learn that many nondefense items 
are proposed by the administration, now 
in power. All of these proposals call for 
the huge expenditure of money. Yet, not 
one single proposal is presented for the 
benefit and relief of the aged people of 
our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope the reso- 
lution presented will be fully adopted, 
and that sincere and honest action will 
be taken for the benefit of our aged peo- 
ple all to the end that they may be re- 
stored from want and hunger to lives of 
contentment and happiness. 


Eleanor Roosevelt Fails To Explain Why 
the President Broke His Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 5, 1941 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
Roosevelt’s shooting war in the Atlantic 
has begun, it is interesting to read the 
effort made by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
to explain the President’s failure to keep 
this country out of a foreign war. We 
all remember those often-repeated prom- 
ises in which President Roosevelt guar- 
anteed to keep this country out of for- 
eign wars. How firm and how appealing 
were the words of the President uttered 
at Boston on October 30, 1940, when he 
said: 

I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again. Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars. 


Americans generally were left under 
the impression that Roosevelt fervently 
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and ardently desired to keep this country 
out of war and that he would do nothing 
to jeopardize the boys of this Nation. 
Since the last election the President has 
seemed to proceed contrary to the ex- 
pressed wishes of Congress and the Amer- 
ican people by ordering our Navy to shoot. 
The President has permitted our naval 
vessels to escort ships carrying contra- 
band of war and the President has put in 
jeopardy the lives of those Americans 
engaged in the hazardous work of con- 
voying. 

The following editorial discusses Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s campaign promises and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s explanation in 
this regard: 

Mrs. RoosEVELT 


We have long regarded Mrs. Franklin D. 
(Eleanor) Roosevelt as not an appropriate 
subjeet for editorial comment. Any average 
First Lady, we believe, should be considered 
above newspaper criticism as a general rule. 

PROMISE OF 1940; 1941 EXPLANATION 


Mrs. Roosevelt, however, has made herself 
more than an average First Lady. She travels 
everywhere, exercises her large compassion in 
numerous causes, writes a daily syndicated 
column, runs a radio program, conducts a 
question-and-answer department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. If Mr. Roosevelt can 
be compared with a king, Mrs. Roosevelt can 
be compared with a queen, and an active one 
at that. 

So we think it is legitimate to discuss one 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s current utterances, 
namely, her attempt, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, to explain away the President’s no- 
foreign-war p" mises made in the 1940 Presi- 
dential campaign. We first learned of this 
item in Doris Fleeson’s Capitol Stuff dispatch 
yesterday. 

Some reader of Mrs. Roosevelt’s writes her 
to ask what Mr. Roosevelt meant by his Oc- 
tober 30, 1940, promise at Boston— 

“And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and again. Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars.” 

And what he meant at Philadelphia Oc- 
tober 23, 1940, by: 

“We are arming curselves not for any for- 
eign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign « sputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas except 
in case of attack.’”’ 

Mrs. Roosevelt in her answer Says the 
phrase “except in case of attack” is often 
omitted by those who quote this promise. 
She says we can be attacked at points dis- 
tant from our own country. She puts forth 
the suggestion that a threat to our safety 
anywhere can be called such an attack as 
would release the President from those 1940 
promises. 

WHO HAS DONE THE ATTACKING? 


In our opinion, this is a devious and specious 
explanation which does not explain. The 
quoted promises and many others were made 
flatly and categorically by the President, be- 
cause the New Deal feared at the time that 
the President’s interventionism was going to 
defeat him at the polls. 

Since his reelection, he has led the country 
closer and closer to this war, frequently not 
consulting Congress about some vital step; 
and now we are in this war as regards the 
Battle of the Atlantic. If Mr. Roosevelt, 
through Mrs. Roosevelt, is laying the founda- 
tion for a plea that we have been attacked, 
the answer is this: 

The U. 8S. destroyer Greer, “attacked” Sepe 
tember 4, had been chasing the “attack- , 
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ing submarine for more than 8 hours, on 
a radio tip from a British plane, and keep- 
ing the British advised of the sub’s where- 
abouts, before the sub fired the torpedoes 
which moved the Greer to drop the depth 
bombs. The U. 8S. destroyer Kearny, 
wounded by a torpedo October 17, had left 
one convoy to take part in another convoy’s 
battle with submarines, and before being 
struck dropped depth charges. 

The U. S. destroyer Reuben James, tor- 
pedoed and sunk October 30, was on some 
kind of North Atlantic duty, and, according 
to a letter home from one of its sailors, had 
already got two subs and maybe more. This 
is not conclusive evidence—of course—maybe 
the boy was bragging—but both Kearny and 
James were acting under the President’s Sep- 
tember 11 order to “shoot first” at all German 
or Italian vessels spotted in waters deemed 
“necessary for our American defense.” 

Our ships have done the attacking; the 
Germans did not start it. The last thing 
Hitler would want to do now would be to 
force us to declare war on him. These 
attacks have been committed by our ships 
under orders from our President, without a 
declaration of war by our Congress. The 
“we are attacked” explanation does not hold 
water. 

The President could justify these attacks, 
these violations of his campaign promises, if 
he could show that circumstances since 
the promises were made had changed seri- 
ously for the worse as regards our national 
safety. 

The fact is that circumstances have 
changed greatly for the better. Hitler and 
Stalin were considered allies in the fall of 
1940. They are now fighting a bloody war, 
in which Hitler has lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of his best men, with the Russians 
still in it. If Hitler wins, he will be spread 
out over Europe and much of Russia, and his 
present troubles with Norwegian, French, and 
Serb saboteurs will be multiplied. He will 
have a lot of digesting to do before ready 
for another campaign. 

Nevertheless, the President keeps pulling 
us into this war. With his command over 
the Army, the Navy, and the enormous Fed- 
eral patronage, it seems impossible that he 
will ever be impeached by Congress. We 
think, however, that he will be impeached in 
due course of history. 





Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 5, 1941 


ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when an 
engineer hangs weights or. the safety 
valve of his engine and orders the fire- 
man to stoke her up, something is sure 
to happen to the engine internally when 
the steam pressure gets too high—some- 
thing is also going to happen to the en- 
gineer and fireman. When President 


Roosevelt seeks to establish a ceiling over 
prices and at the same time other Gov- 
ernment officials and department heads 
order increases in the two main factors 
that produce high costs, namely wages 
and farm prices, something is going to 


happen to the economy of the country— 
and to the men now tinkering with that 
economy. It is impossible to control 
prices without first controlling the prin- 
cipal factors that produce high prices. 
If we try to do so, something is bound 
to happen to upset the orderly function- 
ing of our economic system. I am be- 
ginning to wonder whether the wrecking 
of our present economic system and the 
substitution of a Socialistic set-up is not 
the aim today of some of our officia‘s in 
Washington. 

Leon Henderson’s brain child, the price- 
control bill that is shortly to come before 
this House for consideration, proposes to 
set ceilings over prices of certain com- 
modities and ignore entirely the two 
principal factors in the cost of produc- 
tion of those commodities, namely, wages 
and farm prices. The following discus- 
sion of this problem by Mark Sullivan, 
taken from today’s Washington Post, is 
both enlightening and convincing. I 
commend it to the careful consideration 
of my colleagues in the Hcuse. 

[From the Washington ‘ost of November 5, 
1941] 
PRICE CONTROL BILL—IGNORES WAGES AND FARM 
PRICES 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

Will readers be kind enough to check this 
little computation? I arrive at the result by 
fairly simple arithmetic, but the result has 
such fantastic implications that it is difficult 


to believe. If there is anything wrong in my 
computation, it will be a comfort to be 
told so. 


It begins with “parity price. So, first, we 
must understand what these words mean. 

Parity price is what farmers are promised 
for their crops. The prcmise is made by 
politicians—farm politicians and political 
politicians. These take a past period when 
prices of crops were satisfactory—the period 
was 1909 to 1914. They say the farmer is 
to receive in future the same prices he 
received in these years. 

Not the same frice in dollars. Parity 
price is more complex than that. If wheat 
was $1 a bushel 1909-14, . does not follow 
that wheat is to be $1 now. Parity price is 
arrived at by an intricate computaticn. 

They take the price tre farmer received 
for his crops in 1909-14. Then they take the 
price the farmer had tc pay for what he 
bought—clothing, household yoods, farm im- 
plements. I will illustrate, not attempting 
to use exact figures. 

Suppose that in 1909-14 a farmer received 
$1 a bushel for his wheat. And suppose he 
had to pay $20 for a suit of clothes. In other 
words, the farmer in 1909-14 had to pay 20 
bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes; that is 
parity price. Parity price is that price for 
wheat which will enable the farmer to buy a 
suit of clothes with 20 bushels of wheat at 
any time and all times. 

If clothes go up in price, if the farmer must 
give 30 bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes, 
then the price of wheat must go up also. It 
must go up to $1.50 a bushel, so that the 
farmer can again buy a suit of clothes for 20 
bushels of wheat. 

That is what parity price means. ! have 
used wheat and clothing as one illustration. 
Parity price, of course, applies to everything 
a farmer raises—wheat, corn, hogs, and every- 
thing else; and to everything he buys—cloth- 
ing, household goods, farm implements 

Observe that parity price is a variable fig- 
ure. It is dependent on the price of what the 
farmer buys. As the price of what he buys 
goes up, parity price goes up. 

Now, turn to the proposed price-control 
bill. It says the farmer must always get parity 
price for his crops, parity price at the least. 
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The first draft of the bill said 110 percent of 
parity price. Proposed changes mention 125 
percent of parity price, and give some alterna- 
tives. But the fixed intention of the bill is 
that the farmer shall receive never less than 
parity price. 

At the same time the price-control bill says 
specifically that nothing whatever shall be 
done about wages of labor in industry. By 
specific mandates, the bill forbids any action 
affecting wages of any labor in any industry. 

Wages, of course, are a large factor in the 
cost of what the farmer buys. If wages go up, 
the price of clothing goes up, and of house- 
hold goods and farm implements. 

Actually, wages are going up, as everybody 
knows—going up rapidly. Since they are left 
free to go up, they are practically certain to 
continue to go up, under existing conditions. 
Consequently, the price of what the farmer 
buys must go up. And consequently the 
price of farm crops must go up—parity price 
must go up. 

Observe what happens. It is a “vicious 
circle” in five segments. You can take any 
of the segments as the beginning. 

First. The price of farm crops goes up. 
That means the price of food goes up. The 
cost of living goes up 

Second. Labor, and labor’s wife, says, “The 
cost of food has gone up—we must have more 
wages.” And labor gets more wages. 

Third. Because labor gets more wages, the 
cost of clothing goes up, and household goods 
and farm implements. That is, the price 
of what the farmer buys goes up. 

Fourth. The farmer now says, quite rea- 
sonably, “The price I get for my crops must 
go up.” Parity price must go up. 

Fifth. The law says this must be done— 
assuming the price control bill becomes law, 

And so the vicious circle begins again— 
upon a rising spiral. It goes like a chant: 
Crop prices up, wages up, prices of all goods 
up—corn prices further up, wages further 
up, prices of all goods further up. 

Can the end be anything but the sky? 
Anything but unlimited inflation? 

The price-control bill purports to control 
the prices of goods generally, manufactured 
goods and the like—yet lets the wages run 
free, and hence farm crops run free. It can’t 
be done. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial that 
appears in the November 1, 1941, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
November 1, 1941] 
A TEXT FOR LOYALTY 

Lest it be lost or forgotten, we wish to 
leave in the pages of the Saturday Evening 
Post the record of a fine and courageous 
utterance. At the recent convention of the 
American Legion in Milwaukee, Hanford Mac- 
Nider, a former national commander, repre- 
sented the lost and unpopular cause of none 
intervention. For that, and for his active 
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association with the America First Com- 
mittee, he was booed by his cormnrades when 
he took the platform to speak on a resolution 
supporting the foreign policy of the Presi- 
dent. Yet he knew where he stood and was 
sure of it because he had resolved in the right 
way the question that has tortured millions 
of Americans. 

“I have nothing but commendation for 
that sort of resolution being presented to 
this convention,” he said. * * * “ButlI 
want this convention to have the guts to say 
what it means. If this is our war, let’s go in. 
If it isn’t our war, let’s stay out. I hope I 
never hear again that we are cringing behind 
the British Navy while somebody else fights 
our war. * * * The President should ask 
Congress for a declaration of war. Then, if 
Congress thinks that the proper course, it 
can declare war * * * and then you and 
I will march out again to lick the enemies 
of the country.” 

Such is loyalty without price—loyalty to 
one’s country at any sacrifice of personal 
conviction. No government in its senses 
could ask more of a citizen, and we think 
that if the administration, instead of smear- 
ing the noninterventionists, had assumed 
their loyalty and patriotism from the begin- 
ning, the cause of unity would have been well 
served. 


The Wheat-Marketing Quotas 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLIFF CLEVEN- 
GER, OF OHIO 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
I delivered over the radio on October 18, 
1941: 


I speak as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture coming from the great 
agricultural State of Ohio. The Fifth Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor to represent, 
has long been noted for that type of land 
use and crop rotation that agriculturists 
regard as ideal. We have always believed that 
the most precious inheritance we received 
from the distant past is the fertile soil. 

Nevertheless, we have been penalized with 
as little mercy and consideration as the worst 
soil-mining sinners in America. These good 
farmers, who have practiced soil building for 
the land’s sake, cannot understand a govern- 
ment th..t seeks to punish them for doing 
their job well. 

I want to speak to you for .. few moments 
about the penalty of 49 cents a bushel tm- 
posed by the Crop Control Act for the mar- 
keting of so-called excess wheat under quotas 
set by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. The resentment against this whole 
proceeding on the part of tens of thousands 
of intelligent and patriotic farmers who had 
elected remaining outside compliance with 
the program, receiving none of its largess, 
has been deep-seated and widespread. 

These farmers resent hearing themselves 
called “scabs and chiselers” by Members of 
Congress. These are strange epithets to 


apply to law-abiding sovereign citizens, whose 
only crime has been to farm well and inde- 
pendently and who ask only that their Gov- 
ernment give them an honest and economical 
administration. They neither asked nor 
wanted a wet nurse, nor did they want to be 
bottle-fed at public expense. They just 
wanted the rights that the Constitution of 
the United States gives to every American 
citizen. 
VOLUNTARY OR COMPULSORY? 


I do not want to be misunderstood in this 
matter. I believe that the farmers of this 
country should cooperate in protecting and 
promoting the interests of agriculture. From 
the beginning we have been told that com- 
pliance with the program of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration was on a 
voluntary basis; but when those who do not 
comply with the program, using their own 
best judgment in conducting their farm 
operations, are subjected to heavy fines and 
penalties and al’ sorts of restrictions, it can- 
not be truthfully said that such a program is 
on a voluntary or cooperative basis; it sim- 
ply stands for compulsion or the use of force, 
which is alien to the American concept of 
government. 

On Massachusetts Avenue, here in the city 
of Washington, stands a beautiful monu- 
ment that was erected by the American 
Federation of Labor to the memory of Samuel 
Gompers, who is universally recognized as 
one of the greatest labor leaders this country 
ever produced. Engraved upon this monu- 
ment are these words, taken from one of Mr. 
Gompers’ speeches: 

“So long as we have held fast to voluntary 
principles and have been actuated and in- 
spired by the spirit of service, we have sus- 
tained our forward progress and we have 
made our labor movement something to be 
respected and accorded a place in the councils 
of our Republic. Where we have blundered 
into trying to force a policy or a decision, 
even though wise and right, we have im- 
peded, if not interrupted, the realization of 
our aims. No lasting gain has ever come 
from compulsion. If we seek to force, we 
but tear apart that which, united, is in- 
vincible.” 

This utterance by Mr. Gompers contains a 
great truth and embodies the spirit of true 
Americanism. What he had to say in this 
connection applies to agriculture as well as 
to labor. 

The good farmers of my district find it diffi- 
cult to make a distinction between two cereal 
grains of about equal value in the feeding of 
livestock—wheat and corn. In the north- 
eastern part of my State, for instance, winter 
wheat is the most successful nurse crop for 
seeding grass and meadowlands, getting the 
benefit of snows and early rains to assure a 
stand of alfalfa and other grasses. 

Wheat is the principal feed for poultry in 
a large part of Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania. 
Thus, when the Secretary of Agriculture 
called for increased production of pork prod- 
ucts, poultry, eggs, milk, and cheese, our 
farmers found it difficult to believe that corn, 
carried in the same act as wheat, and with 
great surpluses, in the ever-normal granary, 
had been singled out for special treatment 
and a penalty of one-half of 85 percent of 
parity price, which had been assessed against 
wheat. 

A RETROACTIVE LAW 


Nor must we lose sight of the fact that 
when the farmer sowed his wheat, whether it 
was last fall or last spring, the penalty for 
excess marketing was fixed at 15 cents a 
bushel, in the event that quotas should be 
imposed, which had never happened before. 

Then, when marketing quotas were ap- 
proved in a referendum held on May 31, the 
penalty on marketing of excess wheat was 
fixed at 49 cents a bushel, and the procla- 
mation prepared by the Department, 
strangely enough, was dated on the same day 
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as the election. Incidentally, the wheat 
growers of both Ohio and Pennsylvania 
voted against the imposition of marketing 
quotas. One of the soundest and wisest pro- 
visions contained in the Constitution of the 
United States is that which déclares that no 
ex post facto law shall be passed. Making 
the penalties for marketing excess wheat 
retroactive, as is being done in this case, cer- 
tainly violates both the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution. 

Under the regulations which have been 
promulgated, not only is the farmer forbid- 
den to market his so-called excess wheat but 
he is denied the right to feed it to his own 
livestock and poultry. Could anything be 
more unreasonable, coming at a time when 
the: Secretary of Agriculture is calling for 
increased production? If we have a large 
carry-over of wheat, and we have, one way of 
reducing the surplus would be to feed it. 

Speaking of our surplus wheat, it is inter- 
esting to learn that during the first 7 months 
of this year, from January 1 to July 31, we 
imported 3,495,000 bushels of feed wheat 
under the Canadian trade agreement. The 
average cost of this wheat was 63.8 cents a 
bushel, while the tariff paid on it amounted 
to 3.2 cents a bushel. Thus, it will be seen 
that under our trade agreement with Can- 
ada the farmers of that country were enabled 
to dispose of their excess feed wheat by pay- 
ing a penalty, or a tariff, of a little more than 
8 cents a bushel, while the penalty for mar- 
ketings of excess wheat, regardless of grade 
or quality, imposed by our own Government 
against the farmers of the United States is 
49 cents a bushel. Is that fair? Surely this 
Government should begin to pay some atten- 
tion to the welfare of the millions of family- 
sized farms in this country, for it is from 
these farms and the food they are capable of 
producing that must come the strength to 
carry America through the Gethsemane that 
is just ahead. 

FARMERS WORRIED ABOUT DEBT 


May I digress for a moment to say that 
the reverse side of every credit is a debt, and 
our farmers are worried about debt. Taking 
my own county of Williams in Ohio as an 
example, the new 1940 real-estate assessment 
for purposes of taxation is $28,326,550. This 
is the value of all the homes and farms of 
26,000 people. Against this rests a public 
debt of $13,000,000, which will within 2 years 
rise to $20,000,000 on a per capita basis. 

This explains why I, as the Representative 
in Congress of these people, refused to add 
$2,600,000 more to their debt load by voting 
for thirteen billions for lease-lend to pile 
upon nearly fifty billions, largely as yet to be 
translated into American defense materials. 
War may come, but national bankruptcy 
must come unless we conserve our resources. 
Is it not time to calculate how much further 
this debt load can be expanded, lest national 
socialism arrive through debt, and the farmer 
and the home owner no longer possess his 
acres or his home? Is it not time to measure 
America’s resources of all kinds and see 
whether our plans for carrying the four free- 
doms around the world, like our plans for 
recovery, are not upon a scale too great for 
attainment? 

We must not weaken America through 
strife and resentment among our people. 
America, the last hope for free government 
and free men, must not fail through the 
prodigal wasting of our resources. From the 
farms must flow the food and the raw mate- 
rials to feed our soldiers and the civilian 
population as well, and finally, when peace 
comes, the millions of maimed, crippled, and 
innocent victims of the Martian gods. Amer- 
ican farmers must be free tc increase the 
supply of food and fiber for countless mil- 
lions here and in the war-torn lands beyond 
the seas. From these fields and firesides 
must come the strength to save the institu- 
tions of free men. 
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WHEN DAY OF ACCOUNTING ARRIVES 


To those appointive officers who are admin- 
istering the affairs of government I would 
say, “Remember, these are sovereign citi- 
zens of a great republic that you are regulat- 
ing and regimenting. Some day, patience 
exhausted, they may choose to act as sover- 
eigns. When that day comes, how will the 
appointive officer fare who has ruled with 
arrogance, or the legislative servant who has 
been recreant to his trust, or the administra- 
tor who has been prodigal with the Public 
Treasury in a time of national peril? 

Returning to the question of “excess” 
wheat, I favor the eractment of a new bill 
by Congress, leaving out certain provisions 
which gave the President his principal excuse 
for vetoing the previous bill, that will enable 
the noncooperative farmer to feed his wheat 
to his own livestock and his own poultry. 

Patiently, these farmers of my Own and 
other States have given up their sugar-beet 
acreage, only to see foreign sugar take the 
place of that which is domestically produced. 
Patiently, they save reduced their pig crop 
only to see foreign fats and oils flood the 
domestic market. They cut down production 
of grains only to see tropical starches take 
the place of home-grown products. 

May we not, in the interest of American 
unity, hope for the adoption of saner and 
more reasonable policies in dealing with the 
manifold problems affecting the welfare of 
the farmers of our country? Above all, let us 
have peace! 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter which I have sent to Hon. 
JOSEPH C. O’ManHoney, of Wyoming, with 
reference to the trial of the issue of good 
behavior of certain Federal judges: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1941. 
Hon. JosEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR O’MAHONEY: I very much 
hope that early consideration will be given 
to H. R. 146. I know that you and the mem- 
bers of your subcommittee are extremely 
busy, but unless I entirely misjudge the drift 
of events we are moving rapidly toward an- 
other crisis with reference to the judiciary. 
The Department of Justice is at this time 
under great pressure to extend the power of 
that Department Over Federal judges. This 
results from the fact that impeachment does 
not afford an adequate method of getting rid 
of crooked judges, due to many reasons with 
which you are familiar, including the great 
increase in the number of Federal judges, ex- 
tension of their jurisdiction, and inability of 
the Senate to find time from its legislative 


duties properly to try these impeachment 
cases. 

The Department of Justice, as you know, 
has much to do with the selection of judges 
in the first instance. It represents the chief 
litigant in their courts. It has much influ- 
ence with the grand jury which may investi-. 
gate the conduct of these judges. In addi- 
tion to that, under this pressure of public 
necessity, unless I misread the signs, we are 
moving toward the time when the Depart- 
ment of Justice will initiate a civil action 
to oust a Federal judge on the ground that 
he has violated the good-behavior condition 
of the tudiciary-tenure clause of the Consti- 
tution. This bill seeks to get in ahead of that 
occurrence when practically everyone who 
has studied the matter is in agreement that 
it should be done, and to turn the drift of 
more power over Federal judges toward the 
judiciary itself. The Department of Justice 
is in favor of the bill. Last year when Mr. 
Justice Hughes was presiding over the Ju- 
dicial Conference the conference approved the 
bill in principle. This year, with Mr. Justice 
Stone presiding, the conference again en- 
dorsed the bill as to principle. The American 
Bar Association, the Chicago Bar, and various 
State bar associations have endorsed it. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt as to 
the constitutionali*y of this bill. It must 
be agreed that the good behavior provision 
in the judiciary tenure clause is not only a 
justiciabie issue, but that it is exclusively a 
justiciable issue. It has no relationship what- 
ever to the impeachment powers which are 
contained in an entirely different provision 
of the Constitution. The contention that 
because a judge may be impeached he may 
not be removed from office by any procedure 
other than impeachment has nothing to sus- 
tain it. There is not a thing in the language 
of the Constitution with reference to im- 
peaching a Federal judge. As you know, the 
applicable provision of the Constitution is 
that all civil officers may be impeached. Un- 
der the British basic law from which we took 
our impeachment provision, judges were sub- 
ject to removal by four methods: impeach- 
ment, joint address, criminal information, 
and scire facias, a form of ouster procedure. 

If this question should reach the Supreme 
Court in a suit brought by the Department 
of Justice on its own initiative to oust a 
Federal judge, there would be great difficulty 
in writing an opinion which would hoid that 
because judges may be impeached they may 
not be removed by civil action, when it is 
the agreed judgment of the judiciary that 
all other civil officers related to the impeach- 
ment powers exactly as judges are may in 
addition to being removed by impeachment 
be removed by methods other than impeach- 
ment. We ought to get in ahead of the pos- 
sibilities of such a suit. This bill would 
keep the House of Representatives as a buffer 
between the judge and the necessity for him 
to go to his defense in a civil action initiated 
by the Department of Justice, and would also 
provide a normal, workable method of getting 
rid of crooked judges, and would be a step in 
the direction of giving the judiciary greater 
control over judges. 

I feei we ought to do our best to avoid his- 
tory repeating itself. You will recall the 
House defeating in the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress the bill which Congress passed in the 
next Congress giving Justices of the Supreme 
Court the right to retire instead of resign; 
but it was too late then to avoid the hurt 
from the row over the judiciary. 

I am sending herewith a copy of my re- 
marks in the House the other day, which I 
recognize over-argue these points; but I con- 
sider that excusable, if not necessary, because 
of the great difficulty in trying to oust the 
inherited notion which generally prevails 
that impeachment is the only method under 
our Constitution for removing Federal judges. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Hatton W. SUMNERS. 
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LETTER TO CHARLOTTE (N.C.) OBSERVER 
BY J. F. TRAZZARE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein an excerpt 
from the Chailotte (N. C.) Observer, 
dated October 20, 1941, written by Mr. 
J. F. Trazzare. 


This has to do with the matter of our 
defense program, and particularly with 
the appeasement of labor racketeers in 
connection with this same program. 

The chief deduction that may be 
drawn from this piece is that the defense 
program is being injured and nothing is 
being done about it. 

The letter follows: 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
October 20, 1941] 
HO! HUM! 
To the Observer: 

Some time ago the people, in a Nation- 
wide poll, expressed themselves, by a very 
large majority, as being opposed to strikes 
for the duration. Since that time the strike 
conditions have become more acute and it 
therefore is an appropriate time for the peo- 
ple to find out where they stand, so suppose 
we, the people, hold an imaginary court of 
inquiry. 

UncLe Sam. The peoples court is now in 
session and I will do all the questioning. 
Mr. President of the United States, for the 
preservation of the American democracy, 
what is now most important? 

Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States. My 
policy which contemplates our national de- 
fense and the delivery of focd and war mate- 
rial constantly and in great quantities to 
our Allies. 

UNncLE Sam. Mr. President, to accomplish 
adequate national defense and delivery of 
ships, guns, planes, and tanks and food to 
our Allies, what is now our main essential? 

Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
most essential thing now is prceduction in 
greater volume than ever before in our his- 
tory, and that must come quickly. 

UNncLE Sam. Mr. President, Government 
bureaus report to us that by February 1941 
many millions of man-hours of production 
were lost by strikes. Has anything been done 
to avoid this loss of time? 

Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED Srates. I 
have made several speeches telling employers 
and employees production must not slow 
down. 

UncLtE Sam. Mr. President, Government 
bureaus report to us that by April 1941 many 
more millions of man-hours of production 
are lost by strikes. Has that had your 
attention? 

Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States. I 
made another speech in April 1941, and ap- 
pointed a Mediation Board to handle strikes, 

UncLtE Sam. Mr. President, Government 
bureaus report to us that by October 1941 
many more millions of man-hours of pro- 
duction are lost through strikes. Can you 


tell us what is being done about this? 
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Mr. PRESIDENT OF THE UNITep Sratss. I 
made another talk and suggested we may 
have to put the matter up to Congress for 
laws to prevent strikes. 

Ho! hum! 

J. F. TRAZZARE. 

CHARLOTTE, 


Let’s Keep Our Shirts On—Let’s Be 
Realistic 
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ARTICLE BY ARCH W. JARRELL 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in extend- 
ing my remarks, I wish to include an 
article recently published in the Grand 
Island Daily Independent, of Grand Is- 
land, Nebr. The writer of this article, 
Mr. Arch W. Jarrell, is a supporter of 
the administration’s foreign policy. I 
think his words of advice and caution 
are valuable to every American citizen. 
This article merits a place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Daily 
Independent] 


LET’S BE REALISTIC 


A United States destroyer has been sunk 
off the coast of Iceland. 

On the face of it, this is an overt act, one 
of those circumstances that cause the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations and the declar- 
ing of war. 

But let’s keep our shirts on. 
realistic. 

The Reuben James was assigned to convoy 
duty. It was guarding ships bearing cargoes 
intended for Great Britain pursuant to our 
Governmen*’s announced policy of supplying 
Britain with the sinews of war. 

Furthermore, the Reuben James, along with 
every other naval vessel in Atlantic waters, 
was ordered by President Roosevelt to shoot 
on sigh’? any Nazi submarines or raiders that 
came in view 

It is the policy of our Government, with 
the support of a majority of the American 
people, to take these steps to guarantee the 
delivery abroad of these foodstuffs, muni- 
tions, and war machinery we have pledged to 
Great Britain and her allies. This policy is 
intended to defeat Hitler. When he fights 
back, when his guns shoot at United States 
ships on such a mission, it is wholly natural. 

So there’s no need of any “Remember the 
Maine!” stuff. President Roosevelt was calm 
enough about it yesterday. He said it would 
not alter the plans of our Government. He 
said also that it did not mean any breaking 
off of diplomatic relations with Germany. 
Technically we are still at peace with Herr 
Hitler’s government. The shooting at sea 
may not disturb that technicality. 


Let’s be 
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Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Bill Cun- 
ningham: 


Separate Air Force Step Now PeEriLovus— 
Army, Navy Heaps Warn AGAINST POWER- 
FULLY BacKED McCaRRAN BILL 


(By Bill Cunningham) 


Just as the United States, thanks to Rus- 
sia’s unexpected opposition to the Nazi 
sweep, has picked up precious weeks in her 
defense preparations and has begun to show 
definite progress, a dangerous diversion is 
about to be flung in the faces of our Army 
and Navy in the form of a drive for a sepa- 
rate air force. 

Despite the openly expressed and even bit- 
ter opposition to any such realinement of 
our fighting forces by the men who will lead 
them if we go to war, rank, but powerfully 
organized, outsiders, some of them suspi- 
ciously self-seeking in appearance, are about 
to force a fight in Congress that, at least, 
will delay our workmanlike preparation and, 
at most, will stop it entirely until our en- 
tire military and naval set-up can be torn 
apart and reorganized. 


WOULD BE DISASTROUS, SAYS MARSHALL 


Our preparation will be delayed because 
the passage of such a bill by Congress will be 
a vote of nonconfidence in the military judg- 
ment of Chief of Staff General Marshall, who 
not cnly opposes the proposal but who says in 
sO many words that the establishment of a 
separate air force “will be disastrous to our 
further defense effort.” It will likewise be a 
vote of nonconfidence in the Secretary of the 
Navy, who also strongly opposes the measure. 

If it passes Congress, with all the attendant 
wrangling and delay of debate, it is certain 
to be vetoed by the President, after which it 
will go back for more wrangling and delay, 
and then the test of whether the Congress 
can pass it over the Presidential veto. In 
the meantime, Army and Navy plans will 
stand still waiting to see what the eventual 
order is to be. 

And what’s supposed to be more precious 
than platinum to us at the moment is time. 
This plan could conceivably paralyze us for 
several years. 


M’CARRAN’S BILL POWERFULLY BACKED 


All this isn’t just a possibility. It’s a 
threatening fact. The bill, No. 1635, has al- 
ready been introduced into Congress by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, and it’s so 
powerfully backed and packed that it seems 
certain to pass. Hearings before Senator Bos 
REYNOLDs’ Senate Military Affairs Committee 
are already overdue, and the newspapers and 
magazines will start to blaze with the various 
forms of the controversy within the next 
month. 

The proponents have made their plans 
carefully. They’ve been a long time getting 
ready. They have some big names and some 
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loud voices on their side. McCarran, already 
well known for his aviation (mostly air line) 
legislation, spearheads the attack. Close be- 
hind him, on the military side, is a natural- 
ized Russian named Alexander de Seversky, 
an airplane designer and manufacturer by 
profession, and on the naval, Al Williams, 
the former navy speed and stunt flier but 
now the conductor of a syndicated newspaper 
column dealing with aviation affairs. 


SUSPECTED OF GRUDGES 


Both De Seversky and Williams are civilians. 
Both have personal grudges against service 
aviation: De Seversky against the Army, and 
specifically against General Arnold, Deputy 
Chief of Staff and head of the Army air; and 
Williams against the Navy air control, of 
which he once was the pampered and glamor- 
ized star. 

De Seversky has failed twice in the air- 
plane-manufacturing business. He blames 
this upon Arnold for being too slow in clear- 
ing contracts he expected on Army fighters. 
Williams was the racing ace of the Navy back 
in the days when the Army and Navy were 
vying for speed and stunting records. The 
service heads eventually decided the worth of 
such experimentation was over, agreed to cut 
down their speed teams, and put their future 
funds into straight fighting equipment. Wil- 
liams was ordered back to routine duty, flying 
a plane off a battleship. 

He resigned, criticizing. 

Perhaps the loss of the headlines and the 
glamour, the personal featuring at fairs and 
patriotic celebrations had nothing to do with 
his bitterness at his former superiors, but 
there are those who say that it did. 


MOTIVES QUESTIONED 


McCarran is likewise grinding an ax, ac- 
cording to many close critics. Considering 
himself the congressional leader in aviation 
legislation, he fathered the bill placing civilian 
flying under a separate commission and was 
soré when the President changed it back. He 
is also understood to be irked because he was 
unsuccessful in heading a separate Senate 
committee on aviation. If this particular bill 
passes, he will be powerful in the new plans. 
In fact, he might be the new secretary of air. 

Of such, plus the general run of causists, 
civilian theorists, rocking-chair flyers, and 
casual joiners who have been dazzled by sto- 
ries of the glories of the British Royal Air 
Force, without knowing how actually ingiori- 
ous much of the Royal Air Force history is, 
not because the flyers are not glorious but 
because the separate air idea won't work in 
this war, comes the proponents of this danger- 
ously tampering measure. 

Against it, solidly and unequivocally, is 
every qualified expert, the heads and all the 
higher officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, the Secretaries of War and Navy, and 
the testimony of every observer who’s seen any 
of the fighting abroad. This is purely an 
effort of civilians and amateurs to tell experts 
their business, but such is a democracy that 
such things are possible. That each of the 
steering civilians has a personal angle may 
be only incidental. 


THREE ARGUMENTS 


Leaving prejudice and emotion out of the 
question, the arguments for a separate air 
force seem to be three: 

(1) The main charge is that the Army has 
hamstrung the Air Corps. 

The argument here is that the Army hasn’t 
given the Air Corps its fair share of money. 
The records don’t back the charge. During 
the 15-year period of 1925-39—the 15 years 
leading up to the emergency—of funds allo- 
cated to the Army, 52 percent was spent on 
the Air Corps, 48 percent on the rest of the 
Army. In matters of equipment, the Army 
expenditures were 4 percent, while 6 percent 
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was used upon equipment for aviation. Dur- 
ing this static and more or less pacifist pe- 
riod, only 10 percent of military funds went 
into new equipment for anything. The rest 
was spent for maintenance and housekeep- 
ing. Now, as a matter of fact, and for some 
5 months past, the Air Corps has its own 
budget, so this objection is eliminated any- 
how. 

(2) The next charge is that the Army has 
been too slow in the adoption of new devel- 
opments in aviation, things such as armor, 
protection, heavier guns, self-sealing gas 
tanks, and the getting of somewhere in the 
perennial argument as to which it the better, 
the air- or liquid-cooled engine 


UP TO AIR CORPS 


This is strictly a false argument for the 
Army has never had the control of any of 
these things. The Air Corps has had the 
complete say in all such decisions all along, 
and if anybody’s been too lackadaisical about 
such matters, it’s been the Air Corps itself. 

(3) The third argument is the matter of 
prestige, glamor, credit, publicity. This point 
appeals to some of the younger bucks. Now 
they’re only something that belongs to the 
Army or the Navy. As a separate force they’d 
have a different and probably much dressier 
uniform, an identity, a swank, an esprit of 
their own. There’s nothing much to com- 
ment upon that point. It can even be 
granted a separate corps might have its 
cocktail hour advantages, but this is war, 
we're not getting ready for bigger careers in 
cafe society. 

Opposed to this puny and largely synthetic 
bill of particulars is not only the considered 
opinions of our military and naval leaders, 
unified and en masse, but all the actual and 
incontrovertible evidence of the war in Eu- 
rope to date. The British are the nation with 
the separate air force. Despite the glorious, 
and factual as far as they go stories of the 
brilliant contribution of the R. A. F., the 
British, on the records, are the nation that 
has proved how not to try to use the air. 


TRAGIC RECORD 


The British record to date has been mostly 
one of steady tragedy. The list goes, Dun- 
kirk, Norway, Greece, Crete, and news, 
good and bad, from the deserts of Africa. In 
almost every case, including the spectacular 
episode of the Bismarck at sea, most of the 
British failure came through the complete 
lack of coordination between the ground, or 
sea forces and the planes supposed to work 
with them. 

There weren’t enough planes in many of 
these crises, to be sure, but even such as were 
available frequently hindered more than 
helped. 

It was not the flier’s fault, and this is not 
to be construed as the slightest slur upon 
their intelligence or their heroism. But it is 
a straight and unequivocal indictment of the 
system under which they’re supposed to oper- 
ate—the system the McCarran bill is en- 
deavoring to load upon this country. 

It might be wise before going any further to 
explain the difference between our two sys- 
tems. We have but two general branches 
of service in our set-up—the Army and the 
Navy. Our military and naval air forces are 
merely component parts of the two general 
arms. Army aviation is part of the Army. 
The fliers are especially selected, but at base 
they’re soldiers. They’re given ground train- 
ing as soldiers. 

We're hustling them through pretty rapidly 
now, and the straight soldiering part may 
be cheating a little, but in normal times 
they're given enough infantry, artillery, and 
tank instruction at least to know what the 
various weapons look like, how they work, 
and the general theory of their use in the 
field. These emergency fliers are getting a 
sufficiency of it. 


UNITY PRESERVED 


In short, they are soldiers who learn to fly, 
but who, still being soldiers, know what 
they’re flying over, once they are in the air, 
what the general picture is, the tactics are, 


and just about what can be expected down. 


there below and how, of course, they’re ex- 
pected to fit into it and cooperate with it. 

They’re commanded by their own officers, 
but these officers in turn are commanded by 
the general who commands the entire dis- 
trict or the battle in case they are in one. 

They’re an integral part of the general 
command and go into action not as guest 
artists or loaned specialists belonging to some 
other outfit and beholden only to it, but 
really as brother soldiers like artillery men, 
only their job is the handing of a certain 
highly specialized sort of weapon—the air- 
plane. 

Likewise in our Navy, technically, there’s 
no such thing as a Navy flier. What we really 
have are United States Navy officers flying 
in planes. Our pilots on the water side are 
naval officers who specialize as fliers. Again 
the emergency is rushing the tempo, but nor- 
mally for every hour in the air the Navy flier 
gets 7 hours of training with ships. 

He could step out of his plane and com- 
mand a destroyer or take his appointed place 
in the crew of a battleship. He knows the 
water and what’s on it and even beneath it. 
He flies only as part of the fleet and its duties. 
He knows what ships are, how they look. He 
can read their lines and identify their na- 
tionalities from aloft. He knows what they 
can do, and will do what he can do to help 
or hinder. 

The Royal Air Force aspires to do all this, 
but in a clumsier sort of way. 

It is, and always has been, a third arm of 
the service completely separated from, but 
supposed to cooperate with, the British Army 
and Navy. But there seems to be a fatal 
chasm between “cooperate,” the British word, 
and “coordinate,” the American process, and 
into it much British effort has crashed and 
is lost. 

The R. A. F. is administered by a separate 
government department, the Air Ministry. 
This is the exact equal of the War Office and 
the Admiralty. It has its own Air Minister, 
or in our word, Secretary, and its Chief of 
Staff ranks exactly with the Chief Sea Lord 
and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
which is to say, the head of the Army and the 
head of the Navy. Neither can command him 
to do anything nor can countermand his de- 
cisions about what will or will not be done 
with British planes. 

The arrangement carries right on down 
into the field. 


DECISIONS DIFFICULT 


They are supposed “to cooperate,” but 
there’s no authority anywhere to define the 
limits of cooperation in case of any difference. 
Instead of one head in any given action, there 
are always two, and if the Army, Navy, and 
Air are all involved simultaneously, there are 
three. 

This lends itself by just one more equal 
partner to the standard army game of “pass- 
ing the buck,” or, as one qualified and neutral 
observer phrased it, “there are three separate 
commanders with three separate staffs, all en- 
deavoring to procure the most for their indi- 
vidual services and endeavoring to do their 
best to prove the other two are all wrong.” 

It is most difficult to procure a definite deci- 
sion on any point as there is no centralized 
head to render a decision. 

This outstanding authority had returned 
from one of the African ports the British have 
been trying to hold. There he saw four agen- 
cies, the Army, Navy, Royal Air Force, and 
civil all trying to “function.” The result, in 
his words, was “utmost confusion,” with mi- 
nor arguments and detail taking the time of 
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ranking officers to the extent that a minor 
argument often blocked the continued opera- 
tion of a major function. 

“Tremendously impressed with the futility 
of the effort being expended in this theater 
due to the lack of centralized supreme con- 
trol and management,” he said, “I am thor- 
oughly convinced that in any theater there 
must be one, and only one, commander.” 


UNITED STATES HAS UNITY 


That’s what we have in our set-up—one 
commander. The British can never have less 
than two anywhere their planes leave the 
ground, and it’s generally three. 

That’s what the McCarran bill seeks to 
present to our service. With the British it’s 
proved to be the pattern of disaster. 

It needs to be understood that the Royal 
Air Force consists of three sections or com- 
mands. These are the fighter command, the 
gallant unit that has fought the Battle of 
Britain; the bomber command, which is just 
what the name implies; and the ccastal 
command, which undertakes to guard ship- 
ping. Since the failure of France, they have 
tried to set up a fourth section, temporarily 
called the Army co-op, but even yet this is 
only a name. 

The defense of England, the island, is a 
unique problem, of course, and it’s pri- 
marily an air problem. The same applies to 
the type of bombing England’s doing. 
Neither troops nor ships can cooperate in 
these ventures, and to that extent and for 
those particular jobs a separate air command 
is as good as any other kind. And it’s in 
these commands that the Royal Air Force 
has acquitted itself with nothing but credit. 

But that problem will never be anybody’s 
but England’s, for no other nation is located 
on an island with a hostile continent only 
30 miles away. It might possibly be Aus- 
tralia’s and in some part Japan’s, if some 
nation could surround either with enough 
battleships and plane carriers, but it could 
never possibly be ours because of our geog- 
raphy. Hence the only part of the British 
air system that works would be useless to us. 
It’s silly to hold it up as a pattern. 


OUR NEEDS DIFFER 


Our job is to build “task forces”—attacking 
forces. We have no island to hold and no 
crcss-channel invasion ports and industrial 
centers to bomb. And, even if we did have, it 
would be a very easy matter to detach some 
of our air forces and assign them to that 
especial duty. You can take a coordinated 
air force and give it to function in a coordi- 
nated job. 

That’s been England’s trouble in those big 
jobs on land and sea. Just now the Royal 
Air Force is beginning at long last to detach 
some of its naval units and give them some 
work with and under the admirais. They 
never have yet given their flyers any ground 
work with the Army. The net result has 
been that Royal Air Force pilots know how 
to fly planes and drop bombs on such huge 
targets as docks and cities, but they’ve fre- 
quently bombed their own troops in action 
and garbled the naval jobs badly, because 
they simply weren’t familiar enough with 
that sort of work to recognize their own 
ships. 

In the debacle of France and Dunkirk, be- 
cause the green Royal Air Force pilots didn’t 
know their own tanks, they dive-bombed 
their own troops to such an extent that in 
one sector the British tanks turned their 
guns on their own planes and shot three of 
them down in self-protection. 

These aren’t just words made up for the 
fun of seeing how they will read. These are 
absolute and incontrovertible facts. 

The blame for the disaster of Crete has 
never been correctly placed. Because of the 
divided command, possibly it can’t be placed. 
Responsibility rests somewhere between the 
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army, the navy, and the Royal Air Force. The 
real reason was the lack of completely unified 
command. General Freyberg, commander of 
the garrison, was dependent for planes upon 
the Royal Air Force commander of the Middle 
East in far-away Cairo. So was the com- 
mander in chief of the Mediterranean fleet. 
Neither officer had his own planes under his 
own control nor any idea of how many he 
could expect when he sent the call for help. 
Thus he couldn’t really decide whether it was 
better strategy to try to stand against the 
Germans or evacuate. 


DISASTER RESULTED 


The result was disaster. Taking a chance 
upon the arrival of sufficient planes, the 
decision was made to fight. The planes never 
arrived at all. The result was the loss of 
18,000 men, the loss or disabling of much of 
the fleet, and a scrambling retreat that lost 
much prestige. In the recriminations that 
followed the Royal Air Force said it never 
received the request for any planes and that 
if it had received such a request it would have 
sent back word that the planes couldn't make 
it because the haul was too far. 

General Freyberg and Sir Andrew Cunning- 
ham said they never would have made the 
decision to fight if they’d known the planes 
couldn’t get there. 

A sidelight is that when they got those 
battered soldiers out of Greece and Crete and 
across to Alexandria guards had to be posted 
between the veterans of those debacles and 
the air force personnel; in fact, they were 
kept on opposite sides of the harbor, because 
feeling against the air arm was running so 
high among the soldiers. 

All this is the typical result of divided com- 
mand. 

That’s what the McCarran measure seeks 
to present us with. 

One of the worst indictments the British 
have completely hushed up. It just may 
have cost them the Continent of Africa. 
You'll recall how they opened full force 


against the Italians in Africa and chased them 
practically back into Rome, and then, all at 
once, how the Germans had landed in force 
and were chasing the British right back where 
they came from? 


UNBELIEVABLE EPISODE 

Well, this unbelievable episode occurred 
during that fast German smash. They’d 
landed in force before the British could stop 
them, had organized a strong panzer column, 
and were driving full tilt through the desert. 
The British had one chance to ruin them. 
They decided to risk it. It consisted of hiding 
a stout panzer column of their own in an 
oasis somewhat out of the path of the Ger- 
man advance, letting the Germans roll by, 
then making a sudden and strong surprise 
attack from the right rear. 

This meant risking practically all the 
armored stock they had in condition, but if 
the strategem worked, it would cut the Ger- 
man supply lines and pile the Nazi column 
up in a heap. With great speed and much 
secrecy they got their big unit together and 
hid it at the water hole. There they lay in 
ambush with every part of the plan working 
perfectly. 

The Nazis were coming unsuspectingly 
along right on schedule. Everything seemed 
set for an historic coup when the planes of 
the Royal Air Force, spotting the waiting 
cclumn from the air, bombed it—their own 
troops—in mass formation. Even so, and de- 
spite the tragic mistake, the ground troops 
dragged out the dead and dying, removed the 
tw'sted and tangled debris, got what was left 
of the original unit together and prepared 
to go at the Germans with what they had 
left 

But just as they were in fair shape to take 
@ now much more desperate chance, the Royal 
Air Force bombed the shattered unit again 
from the air. This time it was obliterated. 
The expedition was a complete loss. 


The Germans rolled on triumphantly, 
never knowing that they could thank the 
lack of coordination between the British 
ground and air forces, the inability of a 
group of Royal Air Force pilots to recognize 
British ground stock, for a very pleasant jour- 
ney that was little more than a buggy ride. 

SPECTACULAR MISTAKE 


But one of the most spectacular mistakes 
of this nature almost made the sinking of 
the Bismarck one of the costliest victories in 
all British naval history. The Hood had al- 
ready been charged up against the Germans 
when the British fleet finally closed with the 
powerful enemy. With the British fleet that 
made contact was the aircraft carrier Ark 
Royal. 

The supposed complement of this carrier js 
60 aircraft, but such was the British lack of 
planes at the time that this vessel had but 20 
bombers and 12 fighters. 

These were Royal Air Force planes, of 
course, staffed with Royal Air Force pilots, 
but such is the difference in air training be- 
tween that Navy and ours that only 3 of 
the pilots on board had ever before engaged 
in a navy operation, and 3 others had 
never before taken off from or tried to land 
upon the deck of a carrier. In other words, 
only 3 of 32 pilots sent to lunge at this 
killer had ever had any experience in this 
type of flying, knew little about the ocean, 
and less about what the various types of bat- 
tleships look like from above. 

Nevertheless, they were loaded with bombs 
and aerial torpedoes and told to find the Bis- 
marck and attack it. A true naval man can 
take one glance at a boat and tell by her lines 
what nation she comes from. He can recog- 
nize his own ships as quickly as he can a good 
friend. 

Some of the Royal Air Force fiyers from the 
Ark Royal evidently couldn’t. They mistook 
the mighty British battleship King George V, 
one of the newest and most valuable units of 
the entire British Navy, for the Bismarck, and 
seriously crippled it with their full loads of 
explosives. The Germans later took the 
bows when the Britsh admitted that the King 
George V had been damaged in the action. 

It was damaged plenty, but the Germans 
didn’t do it. It was the brave, well-meaning 
but nautically ignorant young men of the 
Royal Air Force savagely and tragically pour- 
ing into their own the vengeance they 
thought they were wreaking upon the Ger- 
mans. 

This positively couldn’t have happened in 
our Navy; and here’s a main difference be- 
tween our naval air force and the British. 
Under the Royal Air Force system, where the 
flyer knows his plane and little else, a piece 
of expert naval reconnaissance such as this 
requires two men, probably three, in a plane, 
the pilot to fly it, a real naval officer to make 
the reconnaissance intelligently, and pos- 
sibly a third man to do the signaling. 

In our naval e:r force, since the pilots are 
naval officers, one man can handle the entire 
job. He can fly the plane; he knows what he’s 
looking at and looking for; and he likewise 
can handle the rest of it. This means, instead 
of a heavier, slower, two- or three-man ship, 
that he can dart aloft in a swift single-seater, 
ready to fight or run as the occasion demands. 


GERMAN PROCEDURES 


Germany—which is, of course, setting the 
pattern in this war—gets magnificent power 
from her air arm, and proponents of the sepa- 
rate air force falsely cite the luftwaffe as 
an argument for separation. That’s appar- 
ently because they have no clear conception 
of the German tactical procedures. Techni- 
cally, the luftwaffe is a separate arm, with its 
own marshal, who chances to be Goering. 
Actually, German aviation is a sort of pool 
upon which any general may draw for his 
tactical requirements; and once the planes 
are delivered, they’re his. 
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No democracy would countenance the Ger- 
man imperial set-up, for the very good reason 
that it couldn't and remain a democracy. 
There are no Pat McCarrans nor other civil- 
ians with any voice in Germany. Hitler is the 
top man, and just under him, beholden to 
nobody but him, is the supreme general staff, 
composed of three men—Von Keitel, Jodl, 
and Warlimont. You see Von Keitel’s name 
most, but Jodl is the one Hitler listens to. 

This grand staff, Hitler concurring, faces a 
problem such as the present for instance, 
with winter setting in around Moscow. Say 
they decide to swing to the south, where the 
weather is better, and try to drive into the 
Caucasus toward the approaches to India. 
They select one of their dependable generals 
and hand him the problem. 

“This is your assignment,” they more or less 
say to him, “let us know what you want.” 

He studies the problem, like a Hollywood 
producer roughly drafting a production, and 
figures what he thinks he needs to solve it. 

Back to the grand staff he eventually goes 
and says: “I want 20 divisions of so much 
infantry and artillery, 5,000 tanks, and s0 
on and so forth, and 500 planes.” 

If naval units are needed, he adds them in, 
too. 

UNIFIED COMMAND 


The grand staff looks his plans over and 
adds or subtracts from his requisition ac- 
cording to its own evaluation of the prob- 
lem, and when they have at last agreed 
upon the amounts of men and of material, 
they tell him to go ahead and get his show 
ready. He sends in his requisitions and as- 
sembles his forces. From that moment until 
the end of the action, he is in complete 
command of everything and is completely 
responsible for everything, including the air. 
It’s the straight United States system when 
it starts to operate, and we're interested in 
air after it starts to operate. 

The Russian system, which has been in- 
accurately cited as “separate” is exactly 
ours from first to last. So is the Japanese. 

Alone in all of what’s left of the armed 
world is the British Royal Air Force using co- 
operative instead of coordinated aviation. 
And even the Royal Air Force is weak- 
ening on the proposition. More and more 
British naval aviation is copying ours. The 
Army will surely follow. In fact, the Prime 
Minister of Australia has issued the ultima- 
tum that Australian troops won’t fight 
again unless under unified command. 

The system, except for the defense of Lon- 
don, is unwieldy, antiquated, born out of a 
situation wherein all British aviation, mili- 
tary, naval, and civilian is under one minis- 
try, a peacetime arrangement the British 
have never changed, and has proved disas- 
trous on every fighting front. 

There isn’t one point in its favor, one vic- 
tory to speak for it, and absolutely nobody 
in our fighting services wants any part of it. 
The agitation is from civilians, some of 
whom are loyal friends of the late Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, who first raised the cry for it 
in entirely different times, and who was right 
about the air and in most of the rest of 
what he said, but who, being the brilliant 
man he was, undoubtedly would see that 
while his main idea was right, another war 
had changed the picture as far as adminis- 
tration goes. 

Mitchell’s pleas were for a mighty air 
force. His judgment has been vindicated, 
and his demands are being answered. He 
was too much of a soldier not to accept the 
verdict of the evidence. 

This particular proposal will literally tear 
apart what is fast getting to be a pretty good 
army and what is already the finest navy on 
earth. This is no time to start dismounting 
our weapons to seek fancy effects. The 
Army doesn’t want it. The Navy doesn’t 
want it. The British have failed with it. 
The French lost their nation with it. Ger- 
many and Russia have proved the value of 
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the very opposite of it. Hitler would un- 
doubtedly vote for it—for us. 

Why don’t these outsiders shut up and sit 
down? 

If you have any way of shutting them up 
and sitting them down, it’s your patriotic 
duty to swing hard and promptly. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered today by the President in the 
East Room of the White House before 
the conference o the International 
Labor Organization which is now in ses- 
sion in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Miss Perkins, Mr. Goodrich, Mr. Phelan, 
delegates and advisers to the conference, 
taking part in a conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization is not a new 
experience for me. It was exactly at this 
time of the year, in 1919, that the Inter- 
national Labor Organization had its first 
conference in Washington. Apparently some- 
one had fallen down on the job of making 
the necessary physical arrangements for the 
conference. Finally someone picked on the 
then Assistant Secretary of the Navy to help. 
I had to find office space in the Navy Build- 
ing, as well as supplies and typewriters to get 
the machinery organized. 

In those days the International Labor 
Organization was still a dream. To many 
it was a wild dream. Who had ever heard of 
governments getting together to raise the 
standards of labor on an international plane? 
Wilder still was the idea that the people 
themselves who were directly affected—the 
workers and the employers of the various 
countries—should have a hand with govern- 
ment in determining these labor standards. 

Now 22 years have passed. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization has been tried 
and tested. Through those extravagant years 
of the twenties, it kept doggedly at its task 
of shortening the hours of labor, protecting 
women and children in agriculture and in- 
dustry, making life more bearable for the 
merchant seamen, and keeping the factories 
and mines of the world safe and fit places for 
human beings to work in. 

Then through the long years of depression, 
it sought to bring about a measure of se- 
curity to all workers by the establishment of 
unemployment and old-age insurance sys- 
tems and again to set the wheels of industry 
in action through the establishment of inter- 
national public works, rational policies of 
migration of workers, and the opening of the 
channels of world trade. 

Now, for more than 2 years you have 
weathered the vicissitudes of a world at war. 
Though Hitler’s juggernaut has crowded your 


permanent staff out of its home at Geneva, 
here in the New World, thanks in large part 
to the efforts of our friend, John Winant, 
you have been carrying on, and when this 
world struggle is over you will be prepared 
to play your own part in formulating those 
social policies upon which the permanence 
of peace will so much depend. 

Today you, the representatives of 33 na- 
tions, meet here in the White House for the 
final session of your conference. It is appro- 
priate that I recall to you, who are in a full 
sense a parliament for man’s justice, Some 
words written in this House by a President 
who gave his life in the cause of justice. 
Nearly 80 years ago Abraham Lincoln said: 
“The strongest bond of human sympathy, 
outside of the family relation, should be one 
uniting all working people, of all nations and 
tongues and kindreds.” 

The essence of our struggle is that men 
shall be free. There can be no real freedom 
for the common man without enlightened 
social policies. In last analysis they are the 
stakes for which democracies are today 
fighting. 

Your concern is the concern of all demo- 
cratic peoples. To many of your member 
states adherence to the International Labor 
Organization has meant great sacrifice. There 
is no greater evidence of the vitality of the 
International Labor Organization than the 
loyal presence here today of the representa- 
tives of the nations which suffer under the 
lash of the dictator. I welcome those repre- 
sentatives especially. 

I extend the hand of courage to the dele- 
gates of those labor organizations whose 
leaders are today languishing in concentra- 
tion camps for having dared to stand up 
for the ideals without which no civilization 
can live. Through you, delegates from these 
despoiled lands, the United States sends your 
people this message: “You have not been for- 
gotten; you will not be forgotten.” 

We in the United States have so far been 
called upon for extremely limited sacrifices, 
but even in this country we are beginning 
to feel the pinch of war. The names may 
be unfamiliar to you, but the workers of 
Manitowoc, Wis., who used to make alumi- 
num utensils, have had to sacrifice their 
jobs that we may send planes to Britain and 
Russia and China. Rubber workers in a 
hundred scattered plants have had to sacri- 
fice their opportunities for immediate em- 
ployment that there may be ships to carry 
planes and tanks to Liverpool and Archangel 
and Rangoon. Tens of thousands of automo- 
bile workers will have to be shifted to other 
jobs in order that the copper which might 
have been used in automobiles may carry its 
deadly message from the mills of the Con- 
necticut Valley to Hitler. But with all this, 
we have not yet made any substantial sacri- 
fices in the United States. 

We have not, like the heroic people of 
Britain, had to withstand a deluge of death 
from the skies. Nor can we ever grasp the 
full extent of the sacrifices that the people 
of China are making in their struggle for 
freedom from aggression. We have in amaze- 
ment witnessed the Russians oppose the 
Nazi war machine for 4 long months—at the 
price of uncounted dead and a scorched 
earth. 

Most heroic of all, however, has been the 
struggle of the common men and women of 
Europe, from Norway to Greece, against a 
brutal force which, however powerful, will 
be forever inadequate to crush the fight for 
freedom. 

As far as we in the United States are con- 
cerned that struggle shall not be in vain. 
The epic stands of Britain, of China, and of 
Russia receive the full support of the free 
peoples of the Americas. The people of this 
country insist upon their right to join in 
the common defense. 

To be sure there are still some misguided 
among us—thank God they are but a few— 
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both industrialists and leaders of labor, who 
place personal advantage above the welfare 
of their Nation. There are still a few who 
place their little victories over one another 
above triumph over Hitler. There are still 
some who place the profits they may make 
from civilian orders above their obligation 
to the national defense. There are still some 
who deliberately delay defense output by 
using their economic power to force accept- 
ance of their demands, rather than use the 
established machinery for the mediation of 
industrial disputes. 

Yes, they are but few. They do not repre- 
sent the great mass of American workers and 
employers. The American people have made 
an unlimited commitment that there shall be 
@ free world. Against that commitment no 
individual or group shall prevail. 

The American workman does not have to 
be convinced that the defense of the democ- 
racies is his defense. Some of you, from the 
conquered countries of Europe and from 
China, have told this conference with the 
eloquence of anguish how all that you have 
struggled for—the social progress that you 
and your fellow men have achieved—is being 
obliterated by the barbarians. 

I need not tell you that one of the first 
acts of the Fascist and Nazi dictators—at 
home and in conquered countries—was to 
abolish free trade unions and to take away 
from the common people the right of asso- 
ciation. Labor alone did not suffer, Free 
associations of employers were also abol- 
ished. Collective bargaining has no place 
in their system; neither has collaboration of 
labor, industry, and government. 

Nor need I tell you that the Nazi Labor 
Front is not a labor union but an instru- 
ment to keep labor in a state of permanent 
subjection. Labor under the Nazi system has 
become the slave of the military state. 

To replace Nazi workers shipped to the 
front, and to meet the gigantic needs of her 
total war effort, Nazi Germany has imported 
about 2,000,000 foreign civilian laborers. 
They have changed the occupied countries 
into great slave areas for the Nazi rulers. 
Berlin is the principal slave market of the 
world. 

The American worker has no illusions about 
the fate that awaits him and his free labor 
orga izations if Hitler should win. He knows 
that his own liberty and the very safety of 
the people of the United States cannot be 
assured in a world which is three-fourths 
slave and one-fourth free. He knows that we 
must furnish arms to Britain, Russia, and 
China and that we must do it now—today. 

Our place—the place of the whole Western 
Hemisphere—in the Nazi scheme for world 
domination has been marked on the Nazi 
timetable. The choice we have to make is 
this: Shall we make our full sacrifices now, 
produce to the limit, and deliver our products 
today and every day to the battle fronts of 
the entire world? Or shall we remain satis- 
fied with our present rate of armament out- 


| put, postponing the day of real sacrifice—as 


did the French—until it is too late? 

The first is the choice of realism, realism in 
terms of three shifts a day; the fullest use 
of every vital machine every minute of every 
cay cud every night; realism in terms of stay- 
ing on the job and getting things made, and 
entrusting industrial grievances to the estab- 
lished machinery of collective bargaining— 
the machinery set up by a free people. 

The second choice is the approach of the 
blind and the deluded who think that per- 
haps we could do business with Hitler. For 
them there is still “plenty of time.” To be 
sure, many of these misled individuals hon- 
estly believe that if we should later find that 
we can’t do business with Hitler, we will roll 
up our sleeves later—later—later. And their 


tombstones would bear the lezend “Too late.” 

In the process of working and fighting for 
victory, however, we must never permit our- 
selves to forget the goal which is beyond 
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victory. The defeat of Hitlerism is necessary 
so that there may be freedom; but this war, 
like the last war, will produce nothing but 
destruction unless we prepare for the future 
now. We plan now for the better world we 
aim to build. 

If that world is to be one in which peace 
is to prevail, there must be a more abundant 
life for the masses of the people of all coun- 
tries. In the words of the Atlantic charter, 
we “desire to bring about the fullest collabo- 
ration between all nations in the economic 
field with the object of securing, for all, im- 
proved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security.” 

There are so many millions of people in 
this world who have never been adequately 
fed and clothed and housed. By undertak- 
ing to provide a decent standard of living 
for these millions, the free peoples of the 
world can furnish employment to every man 
and woman who seeks a job. 

We are already engaged in surveying the 
immediate post-war requirements of a world 
whose economies have been disrupted by war. 

We are planning not to provide temporary 
remedies for the ills of a stricken world; we 
are planning to achieve permanent cures— 
to help establish a sounder life. 

To attain these goals will be no easy task. 
Yes, their fulfillment will require “the full- 
est cooperation between all nations in the 
economic field.” We have learned too well 
that social problems and economic problems 
are not separate water-tight compartments 
in the international any more than in the 
national sphere. In international, as in na- 
tional affairs, economic policy can no longer 
be an end in itself. It is merely a means 
for achieving social objectives. 

There must be no place in the post-war 
world for special privilege for either indi- 
viduals or nations. Again in the words of 
the Atlantic Charter: “All states, great or 
small, victor or vanquished” must have 
“access, on equal terms, to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity.” 

In the planning of such international ac- 
tion the International Labor Organizations, 
with its representation of labor and manage- 
ment, its technical knowledge and experi- 
ence, will be an invaluable instrument for 
peace. Your organization will have an es- 
sential part to play in building up a stable 
international system of social justice for all 
peoples everywhere. As part of you, the 
people of the United States are determined 
to respond fully to the opportunity and 
challenge of this historic responsibility, so 
well exemplified at this historic meeting in 
this historic home of an ancient democracy. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at the Irene Kaufmann 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa., on November 2, 
1941, in observance of Balfour Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Since the day that Moses received the law 
on Mount Sinai, the Jewish race has been 
distinguished. by four great characteristics: 
First, the love of the country in which they 
are enabled to take part in public affairs; 
second, the love of home and respect for fam- 
ily life; third, the desire for education and 
the fostering of educational institutions; 
fourth, a strong fraternal spirit. 

These characteristics have been empha- 
sized and strengthened through centuries of 
persecution all over the world. Misrepre- 
sentation and persecution have welded the 
Jewish people into a powerful entity. They 
have been refined in the fires of persecution. 
I Know something about persecution and 
misrepresentation. I have had my share of 
them. I have always found that ultimately 
they become a source of strength and urge 
to success. 

I know something too about the Jewish 
race In my boyhood, as an alien child sud- 
denly set down in the midst of an American 
community, I lived but a few doors from a 
Jewish synagogue. I was employed to build 
the fires and clean up the building on those 
days that the true Jew could not do work, 
because he obeyed his religious teachings. 
There in the shadow of the synagogue I met 
many of these people who but recently had 
come to this country, driven to this land of 
refuge by the harsh hand of oppression, half 
starved, poverty stricken, and _ terrorized. 
From them I heard the stories of persecution 
which I shall never forget. 

There is no other people in the world which 
have had such a tragic history as the Jews. 
Other peoples there have been which came 
up like a flower, only to be cut down, but 
their sufferings were brief and comparatively 
merciful. The Egyptians, the Babylonians, 
the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans 
had their time of racial prominence and 
then passed away into the twilight of history. 
But the Jew, with an enduring hardness that 
has no parallel in history, has lived on to 
find the glory and usefulness, the suffering 
and the tribulations that are his today. 

The American Palestine Committee has 
been established but recently. However, it 
now has members of unusual distinction 
and prominence. The keynote of its activi- 
ties is the determination to establish for all 
time a national home for the Jews in Pal- 
estine. In an age when hate and bigotry 
have taken their toll in every part of the 
world, it is necessary that we should again 
examine on this twenty-fourth anniversary 
of the Balfour declaration and as we are 
met in honor of that greatly beloved liberal 
leader, the late Justice Brandeis, the funda- 
mental principles of the Zionist movement. 
In my judgment, the Jews are entitled to a 
national home of their own in Palestine. 

I well remember back in 1922 the official 
proclamation of the Government of the 
United States, adopted by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate to which Presi- 
dent Harding affixed his signature, stating 
that our Government favors the establish- 
ment in Palestine of the national home for 
the Jewish people. This policy has been 
publicly endorsed by Woodrow Wilson, War- 
ren Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Twenty-four years ago, on November 2, 
1917, the British Government, then as now 
engaged in a desperate struggle against 
Germany, issued the Balfour declaration 
which was received with profound apprecia- 
tion by all who felt that the restoration of 
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the Jewish national home in Palestine was a 
necessity. The declaration was issued only 
after careful and prolonged consideration by 
the statesmen of the Allied Powers and of 
America, including Mr. Justice Louis D. 
Brandeis whose recent death has brought 
vividly to our minds the great debt of 
gratitude we owe to the principles of liberty 
and justice which he so nobly exemplified. 

Back in 1938 I introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 218 to secure intormation relative to a 
peaceful settlement of the hardships ex- 
perienced by the Jews in Rumania. I have 
seen Rumanians, Greeks, Poles, Serbs, Hun- 
garians, Germans, and Jews living and work- 
ing together harmoniously in our Pennsyl- 
vania communities. 1 have seen Greek 
Catholics, Roman Catholics, Hebrews, 
Protestants, and other religicus groups car- 
rying on their respective traditions and yet 
without intolerance or bigotry. As neigh- 
bors they have rubbed shoulder to shoulder 
in the promotion of our vast industrial enter- 
prises, each adding something of great value 
to the welfare of the whole. I introduced 
my resolution because with conditions in 
the Holy Land so disturbed as they were at 
that time the expulsion of a million Jews 
from Rumania would be a tragedy beyond 
power of words to describe. I am proud to 
say that this land has an honorable tradi- 
tion of moral championship of persecuted 
minorities. America has been a haven of 
refuge for the oppressed of every land. 

The Balfour Declaration has been called 
the Magna Carta of the Jewish restoration 
and the policy it proclaims has in recent 
years become vastly more urgent for the 
Jewish people and the world at large. The 
wave of Jewish persecution set in motion by 
Nazi Germany has made millions of Euro- 
pean Jews homeless and destitute. No solu- 
tion other than emigration is now open to 
them. Fortunately Palestine in its historic 
boundaries can absorb millions of additional 
inhabitants. A way is thus indicated for 
the solution of one of the world’s gravest 
problems in keeping with the principles of 
justice and mercy. 

No one should imagine for a moment that 
Zionism is inconsistent with American patri- 
otism. Every American Jew who aids in ad- 
vancing the Jewish settlement in Palestine 
should be a better American for doing so. 
America’s fundamental law seeks to make real 
the brotherhood of man. This is also the 
fundamental principle of the Zionist move- 
ment. This benevolent purpose is insepara- 
bly intertwined with the far-sighted activities 
of Justice Brandeis. Indeed, it is not too 
much to call this noble leader the very soul 
of Zionism. It was Brandeis who gave rew 
life to Zionism in 1912, who accepted the 
presidency of an emergency administration 
in 1914, who devoted a number of hours every 
day to this work until he began to serve on 
the Supreme Court in 1916, who won Wood- 
row Wilson to this cause and served as his 
adviser in it, and who finally gave guidance 
to Lord Balfour in the negotiations and pro- 
ceedings of the British Government which 
resulted in the great declaration which today 
we celebrate. 

It must be evident that the answer to per- 
secution and intolerance is not war and revo- 
lution. It never has been an adequate an- 
swer. The collectivism of Europe which has 
squeezed out the minority groups which ordi- 
nariiy would have opportunity to life and 
liberty is the result of age-long economic and 
social problems not a part of aur free Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Fortunately we are not as yet afflicted 
with these difficulties of restricted boundaries 
and congested areas which will not yield to 
reasonable needs for expansion. Obviously 
the problems of the United States are quite 
different from the problems of Europe or 
Asia. That is the reason why we have the 
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strength and ability to reach out a helping 
hand to the distressed and suffering multi- 
tudes of the world and to give assistance to 
them as they seek to work out their destiny. 
As Americans cur duty is clear. In this time 
of world disorder we must not further add 
to that disorder but through the light of 
reason and good will we must sacrifice and 
suffer in order that in the bounties of in- 
creased production we may be able to help 
satisfy the starving populations of a war-torn 
world. This certainly is the minimum of 
what we may expect of ourselves. 

The Jewish people face today a crisis with- 
out parallel in its history. One out of every 
four Jews in the world is a victim of totali- 
tarian attack. Ir central and eastern Eu- 
rope all the Jewish culture has been savagely 
destroyed. In Hungary and Rumania, perse- 
cution and dispossession are evident on every 
hand. In occupied France, Jews are being 
ousted from economic life and herded into 
concentration camps. In one country after 
another, emancipation has been revoked and 
minority rights have been abandoned. 
Meanwhile, across the face of the earth end- 
less streams of Jewish refugees drift back- 
ward and forward, seeking some resting 
place. Their fate is indeed pitiful. 

Where there is oppression my heart is 
stirred in sympathy; where there is intol- 
erance my mind is quickened to justice; 
where there is poverty my hand must be 
busy to relieve distress. In all the world of 
need there is practical help to bring and 
liberty and justice will not go begging in the 
courts of the people for the stature of man 
is determined not by his infirmities but by 
the outreach of his mind and heart toward 
God. 

In the post-war world it will be necessary 
for these basic problems cf minority distress 
to be solved. Four million Jews will have to 
be restored to normal life. Ways and means 
must be found to prevent a recurrence cf 
the insecurity and persecution which has 
been their sad lot in recent years. The vic- 
tory of the Allies on the field of battle will 
not automatically achieve the desired results. 
A more definite program is required. Jews 
of America will have primary responsibility 
for the satisfactory adjustment of these many 
difficulties because the problem of dispos- 
sessed minority groups is intimately linked 
to every basic economic and political problem 
of this generation. 

Much of the serious thinking of today is 
concerned with the world of the future. It 
seems vague and distant to many people. 
Only «a few realize that even now we are en- 
tering on that great highway. The American 
future of which we dream must be founded 
on the American present and past. It must 
be founded upon a system which has done 
more for man than any other system the 
world has ever known. If we permit this 
system to go down we will lose this war with- 
out firing a single shot. It is up to us to 
see that it is not destroyed. National de- 
fense means more than the mere defending 
of our shore lines and our borders. It means 
the building of a defense, both within and 
without, against all enemies, saboteurs, and 
racketeers who take away the rights that free 
American citizens have won. 

In the New World which we are seeking to 
build men and women will have equal oppor- 
tunity for service. Hadassah, the largest 
Zionist organization in the world, with a 
membership of 100,000 women throughout 
the country, is doing a great work in the 
present emergency and is looking to the 
future. I know the power and infiuence of 
this important organization. Surely you 
have a great challenge to service and a vast 
program of action before you. 

America is my home, my country. Here I 
have found opportunity for self-improve- 
ment, inspiration for high attainment, cour- 


age to do the impossible. All that I am and 
have belongs to my country. I want to give 
her strength of arms, clearness of vision, 
warmth of heart, and the will to goon. The 
man without a country is a man without a 
destiny. The man who is true to his coun- 
try understands the heartbeat of all men. 
This is our country. May we always cherish 
and honor, fortify and defend her, and for- 
getting our differences of the moment let us 
work together on the areas of cur common 
obligations and unity. In the spirit of good 
will we shall stand united for victory. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH C. 
O’MAHONEY, OF WYOMING 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress which I delivered yesterday af- 
ternoon at Detroit, Mich., to the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards, 
on the subject Little Business in the 
Modern Crisis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


I can think of no more appropriate form 
in which to discuss the preservation of small 
business enterprise than at this convention 
of the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, for there is a close identity of inter- 
est between the real-estate dealer and the 
small -enterpriser. The principal character- 
istic of real property is probably that it is 
local, not to say unmovable. Likewise, the 
principal characteristic of little business is 
that it operates for the most part in the 
local rather than in the national sphere. 
Almost precisely the same factors which have 
made these times difficult for the owner of 
real property have made them difficult for 
the owner of small business and until the 
nature of those factors is completely under- 
stood, it will be impossible to outline and 
adopt suitable remedies. 

Let us begin, therefore, with two basic 
facts: 

First, land has ceased to be the primary 
source of economic income; and 

Second, little business, which is necessar- 
ily local in scope, is slowly but surely giving 
way before the overwhelming power of big 
business, which is national in scope. 

These handicaps have only been accentu- 
ated by the international crisis which has 
forced the people of America into an all-out 
industrial effort for the production of the 
machines of war. Little business, by its very 
nature, cannot produce, with the speed and 
in the amounts needed, the massive tools 
which are needed to preserve democracy, 
and, as a consequence, a larger and a larger 
proportion of current industrial production 
is being handled by the huge enterprises 
which have already made the struggle of lit- 
tle business difficult. 
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THE NEW PLIGHT OF SMALL BUSINESS 


Airplanes, tanks, guns, and munitions of 
war for the peoples who are resisting Nazi ag- 
gression can be produced only by huge enter- 
prises and, although an effort is being made 
by subcontracting and the so-called bits and 


- pieces program, to distribute defense con- 


tracts among small businessmen, the fact 
remains that most small businesses are not 
equipped to handle such contracts and can- 
not reorganize their plants and labor forces 
to adjust themselves to defense production. 

Meanwhile the allocation to the enterprises 
which are engaged in defense production of 
raw materials like copper, steel, chrome, and 
all the products made from the so-called stra- 
tegic or critical minerals is starving little 
business and civilian industry with the conse- 
quence that literally hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of little businesses throughout the 
United States are facing disaster with conse- 
quent evil effects upon local community life 
throughout the Nation. 


Few cities or towns which are dependent. 


upon small business or civilian industry for 
their economic lifeblood will fail to suffer 
from the experience through which we are go- 
ing. Skilled workmen are being drained out 
of most communities by the rapidly expand- 
ing plants of big business engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials. The boards and 
bureaus which have been set up by law in 
State and Nation to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed are cooperating in this new geographi- 
cal rearrangement. of workers. Instead of 
working to renew the strength of little busi- 
ness and to protect civilian enterprises, these 
agencies are contributing to the migration of 
workers into the so-called defense areas where 
new problems are being daily created which 
are beyond the power of local communities to 
handle. 

For example, the provision of school facili- 
ties, housing, water and sewer systems, and 
all the customary conveniences of urban life 
is beyond the financial capacity of local com- 
munities, and as a consequence the activities 
of the Federal Government are constantly ex- 
panding, and these are the activities which we 
have always regarded as essentially local in 
character. 


THE GROWING NATIONAL DEBT 


This is not the only depressing side of the 
picture. The expansion of the enterprises 
needed in the defense effort is possible only 
through the financial contribution of the 
Federal Government itself. The national debt 
is being expanded at a tremendous rate be- 
cause private capital is unwilling, if not un- 
able, to enter the field of plant construction 
and expansion upon the necessary scale. Mil- 
lions of dollars are being advanced through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, in 
one way or another, even to the biggest of big 
enterprises engaged in the production of the 
instruments of war, and the Government Es- 
tablishment is growing by leaps and bounds. 


THE DANGER TO DEMOCRACY 


That this is necessary, I completely agree. 
Unless it were done this Nation would be 
defenseless and helpless before the monstrous 
forces of aggression which have openly an- 
nounced their purpose to destroy democracy. 
But the determination of the American peo- 
pte to supply the weapons and materials 
that are necessary to provide a successful 
defense of democracy should not biind us 
to the fact that we may be in danger of 
losing democracy in the very effort. 

To me democracy means not only the right 
of people to govern themselves, but the right 
of people to support themselves. In a 
democratic country enterprise should not 
be restrained by any power, public or pri- 
vate, save only when imperatively necessary 
for the preservation of national integrity. 
Free enterprise is the essential characteristic 


angeiock 
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of democracy. Every care, therefore, should 
be exercised to preserve it even in the midst 
of an all-out effort such as that in which 
We are now engaged. 

Because I have been unable to believe 
that it is necessary to administer the dis- 
tribution of raw materials needed for de- 
fense in such a manner as to cause the sus- 
pension of civilian industries, which use the 
same materials that are required for the 
manufacture of the implements of war, I 
have urged that there should be established 
in the Office of Production Management, by 
law, a definite forum to which the small 
businessman may go with his application 
for raw materials with the certainty that 
the application will be heard, and that it 
will be the duty of a definite Government 
agency to do its best to aid him obtain the 
material which he needs. Secondly, I have 
urged legislation, the purpose of which should 
be, through Government cooperation, to in- 
duce private capital to enter the field of 
opening new sources of the raw materials 
which are so vitally needed. 

The need of preserving small business and 
of increasing supplies is, I am happy to say, 
well recognized in Washington, My conversa- 
tions with Donald Nelson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Supply, Priority, and Allocation 
Board, with Vice President Wallace, who is the 
head of the Board, and with others closely 
associated with it convince me that the im- 
portance of these considerations is well recog- 
nized. Indeed, testifying recently before the 
Truman committee of the Senate, Mr. Nelson 
declared that “when you get into the situa- 
tion of a shortage, your first duty is to try to 
increase the supply.” He then went on to say 
that the second duty “is to try to reduce the 
uses, and then your third is to distribute 
equitably what you have left after having 
done those two.” 

The Price Administrator, Leon Henderson, 
the head of the lease-lend program, Mr. Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Mr. William L. Batt, of 
the Office of Production Management, and 
Donald Nelson are all working to this end. 
They conceive it to be their primary duty, 
and we must concede that it is their primary 
duty, to make certain that the arsenal of 
democracy .does not fail to function. It 
would be a catastrophe for all of us if it 
shou!d fail, but since their attention is con- 
centrated upon the production of the ma- 
terials of war, I have felt that they are neces- 
sarily under a handicap when considering 
the needs of civilian business. Since their 
first duty is to produce for the Army and the 
Navy and for the defense of Britain and Rus- 
sia, they must of necessity, when a question 
arises, resolve the doubt against civilian in- 
dustry 

It is for that reason that I have believed 
that we should not be content with the divi- 
sions and boards of appeal for the handling 
of priorities that are set up by these men 
themselves, but that there should be estab- 
lished, by statute, an agency the sole duty 
of which is to receive the appeals of little 
business for materials. I would allow the 
decision to remain in the hands of those who 
are handling the national defense because, 
after all, defense comes first, but I would 
guarantee to civilian business a forum in 
which it may be confident that it can pro- 
duce its whole case and be certain of an inde- 
pendent hearing. To this end, I have intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1847) amending the priori- 
ties act, and it is now pending before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

STIMULATION OF PRODUCTION 

Of equal and perhaps greater importance 
would be legisiation to stimulate private 
capital to enter the field of the production 
of essential materials. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, through the Metals Re- 
serve Company, has endeavored to increase 


our supply of critical minerals. This it has 
done by purchases both at home and abroad. 
Domestic output, as well as imports, have 
increased as a result. In the case of 

for example, domestic output has been in- 
creased from approximately 700,000 short tons 
in 1939 to over 1,000,000 short tons today, but 
consumption has also been almost doubled. 
The output of zinc, tungsten, aluminum and 
other metals has been increasing as a result 
of the purchasing p: of the Recon- 
struction Finance Gapemaion: but the in- 
crease has not been in sufficient amount and 
most of it apparently has been accomplished 
without any substantial stimulation of pri- 
vate investment. 

As long ago as 1934 Congress amended the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation law so 
as to authorize general mining loans and loans 
for the development of gold, silver or any 
strategic and critical mineral. The record 
shows that on October 24 last, only 70 generai 
mining loans had been approved and only 
a little over $6,000,000 disbursed while the 
approval of 102 development loans has re- 
sulted in the disbursement of only $732,000. 
Most of these were for gold and silver prop- 
erties. Indeed, of the total in both categories, 
only 14 loans were for nonmonetary minerals, 
copper, iron, zinc, tungsten, and the like. If 
the Government had not been engaged in the 
purchase of silver and gold, this provision of 
law would have been even less effective than 
it was. 

In June of last year, Congress authorized 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
purchase the preferred stock of any corpora- 
tion for the purpose of producing or acquiring 
the minerals, for lack of which private busi- 
ness is now suffering. No purchases have 
been made under this law and all the efforts 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
increase the supply of the materials which 
our economy needs have been made through 
the purchase and plant expansion activities 
of its own subsidiaries, the Metals Reserve 
Company and the Defense Plant Corporation. 

Essential as these activities are, the funda- 
mental fact remains that they do not tend td 
stimulate and encourage the free private en- 
terprise upon which the institutions of de- 
mocracy and capitalism depend. The opera- 
tions of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration should not be concentrated alone upon 
the work of these subsidiaries, but advantage 
should be taken of the legal authority which 
ha- been granted already to increase the sup- 
ply of recessary raw materials by stimulating 
the activity of independent, private corpora- 
tions through the purchase of their preferred 
stock. 

In the depression the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation came to the aid of thou- 
sauds of banks throughout the country by 
supplying working capital through the pur- 
chase of preferred stock. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation did not take over the 
management of these institutions. It left the 
banks free and independent, and it retired 
from the scene when its work was done. This 
s’*ocessful defense of the banking industry 
can be made the model of an effort to aid 
private business, not by loans without se- 
curity, for that would be ineffective; not by 
putting the Government into business, for 
that would defeat the very object of the de- 
fense effort itself; but by a conscious purpose 
te afford private enterprise an opportunity to 
engage profitably in the production of the 
materials which are essential not only to the 
defense effort, but also to the maintenance 
of the independent, private economy in which 
we believe. 

THE DISASTROUS EFFECT ON TAX REVENUE 

It is acknowledged by every student of this 
problem that a vastly increased output of 
raw materials is necessary. To date that in- 
crease has been secured only through Gov- 
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ernment action and the expansion of Gov- 


ernment det. The d 


ion 
ense effort is being 


ef 
carried on in such a way that many private 
businesscs which had expected to report an 
income on March 15 next and pay a substan- 
tial tax to help carry the burden of national 
expenditures, will on that date t? reporting 
a loss because of a lack of the raw materials 
with which to function. Thus we shall be 
shutting oif the very source of Government 
revenue while increasing the national deficit. 

An obvious safeguard against such a dis- 
aster is the policy of increasing production, 
first, by making it an object to private cap- 
ital to enter the field of production, and, 
second, by directing the operations of private 
capital to the development of our own re- 
sources here in the United States. 

Out in the West, in the public-lands 
States, there are huge undeveloped deposits 
of some of the materials which we most 
need—iron ore, for example. Every motorcar 
salesman in every community in the country, 
every newspaper which carries the advertise- 
ments of these local needs, every local busi- 
ness which serves them, are all vitally inter- 
ested in the development of the iron ores of 
Wyoming and Utah. Every contractor en- 
gaged in the construction business and all 
who are dependent upon the construction in- 
dustry should be interested in the promotion 
of this development. So it goes with other 
materials and metals now acutely needed by 
both the defense and the civilian industries 
of the Nation. 

I am glad to be able to report that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation has lis- 
tened with sympathetic attention to this pro- 
posal and is now at work upon a program 
presently to be submitted to the Public Lands 
Committee of the Senate. Only last week 
Chairman Charles B. Henderson, of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, its chief 
counsel, Claude Hamilton, and other officials 
appeared before he committee to indicate 
their interest in such a program, and I am 
hoping that there may be more to report 
before another week has passed. 

These, however, are only the immediate 
aspects of the fundamental problem of lit- 
tle business. The all-out defense effort has 
only accentuated a condition which already 
existed. It is this condition which must be 
understood before there is any possibility of 
a permanent remedy. 


LOSS OF LOCAL ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Little business and the business of real 
estate are, as I said at the outset, essen- 
tially local. They find themselves in diffi- 
culty because they are in competition with 
national business, which has changed the 
whole face of our economy. Land has ceased 
to be the principal means of production, as 
it was when ours was an agricultural econ- 
omy, but it still seems to bear the heaviest 
burden of taxation, although it no longer 
produces the large proportion of national in- 
come it once contributed to the national 
economy. When we passed from an agricul- 
tural to an industrial economy, from indi- 
vidual industrial activity to group or corpo- 
rate activity, from the horse-and-buggy age 
to the age of streamliners, airplanes, and 
radio, local communities began to lose their 
economic independence, the disproportionate 
burden upon real estate began to increase, 
and little business began to find itself 
smothered by big business. Local govern- 
ment units saw their functions lose im- 
portance, while the functions of the Federal 
Government began steadily to increase. 

.An examination of the tax structure shows 
that the Federal share of the total tax bur- 
den has been increasing steadily during the 
last generation. Whereas in 1912 the Fed- 
eral share of the total tax burden was 27.6 
percent while the proportion levied by State 
and local governing agencies was 72.4 percent, 
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in 1938 the local share had fallen to less than 
60 percent and the Federal share had in- 
creased to more than 40 percent. Real prop- 
erty, though still taxed only by State and 
local governments, must continue to bear its 
share in the increasing expenditures required 
by local communities which have grown by 
reason of national business. The services 
which the modern city demands are services 
which, like the airplane and the radio, are 
the product of the new industrial age. Great 
hospitals, superhighways, expanded - parks, 
which, though they were luxuries 50 years 
ago, are necessities today, necessities which 
have greatly increased the health of the urban 
population and been of great benefit to the 
Nation, but they are services which seem to 
be beyond the capacity of local income to pro- 
vide and support. 

The consequence is that mayors and county 
commissioners and even Governors are con- 
stantly knocking at the door of the Federal 
Treasury for the money to build the local 
improvements which the local subdivisions 
are unable to supply because so much of the 
business of the country has become national 
instead of local, corporate instead of indi- 
vidual. 


CONCENTRATION OF MODERN BUSINESS 


If it were not too tiresome to recite sta- 
tistics, I could point out to you that be- 
tween 60 and 65 percent of all the business 
of this Nation is being done by corporations, 
that the little corporations, though in num- 
ber they constitute fully 90 percent of all 
enterprise, handle only a small fraction of the 
Nation’s business. For example, it may be 
shown that although all manufacturing en- 
terprises each of which produces an output 
worth $20,000 or less constitute 35 percent 
of all manufacturing concerns, they do 
scarcely 1 percent of all manufacturing, 
while 1 percent of the concerns, each pro- 
ducing products valued at $5,000,000 or more, 
do 40 percent of the Nation’s manufacturing. 
I.shall, however, not bore you with these 
figures except to add that the property tax, 
which is chiefly local, constitutes 32 percent 
of the total tax burden of the country, while 
corporate income and privilege taxes consti- 
tute only 12 percent of the total. 

I cite these figures, which could be multi- 
plied manifold, only to illustrate the funda- 
mental change which has come over our 
economy. The troubles of little business and 
the troubles of the real-estate dealer stem 
from the fact that we have not adjusted our- 
selves to this change. 

The fundamental error is that we have 
been unwilling to lay down a national rule 
for the national groups which must of neces- 
sity carry on national industry. We have 
been unwilling to lay down a national rule 
which would protect little business from be- 
ing overwhelmed by national business. 

We are confronted by the anomalous fact 
that although national industry has raised 
the standard of living to a higher level than 
ever enjoyed by any people in the history of 
civilization, it is so organized, however, that 
our living standard is more unstable and un- 
certain than ever before. Big industrial 
groups fight one another for a larger share 
of a restricted output. Then when the dis- 
astrous effect of an industrial war becomes 
too greut, they make agreements among 
themselves, agreements in which the little 
fellow has no part, by which they apportion 
the business among themselves. 

The unfortunate fact is that big business, 
as we know it, is not controlled either by 
those who own it or by those who work for 
it, but by those who manage it. It does not 


furnish stable and certain employment for all 
who desire to work nor does it furnish em- 
ployment for private capital because its 
profits are so great that it does not need to 
enter the capital markets. 


Because national business has not fur- 
nished employment for all who want to 
work, government has been driven to adopt 
relief programs. Because it does not offer 
opportunities for the investment of capital, 
government has been obliged to increase its 
debt. 


In these circumstances, it seems to me to ~ 


be clear that these conditions, if not altered, 
can end only in the destruction of private 
enterprise and the erection of an all-powerful 
totalitarian state. 

This is why the people of America should 
insist that opportunity for little business 
be created and expanded. This is why the 
activity of government should be directed, 
not to take over business, but to stimulate 
and encourage it in private hands. 

The suggestions which I have made for 
the present emergency are only temporary. 
The fundamental remedy is to be found in a 
recognition by business itself, all business, 
big and little, that there can be no perma- 
nent profit for any business, and there can 
be no possibility of preserving the capital- 
istic system and the theory of private prop- 
erty unless we first recognize that all eco- 
nomic life depends upon the capacity of 
people to purchase and consume the goods 
and services which business offers. There is 
not a single businessman, whether he be the 
head of the American Telephone & Tele- 
gravh Co., the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, or of a crossroads grocery store, who 
does not know that people constitute his 
market and that i: he wants to sell his goods 
he must first of all take whatever action may 
be necessary to make certain that people can 
buy his goods. 

A NATIONAL RULE FOR NATIONAL BUSINESS 


In this we have miserably failed. We have 
tried to stop the gap by government expendi- 
tures, but this is only a stopgap remedy. 
There is nothing permanent about it. A 
permanent remedy will be possible only when 
we have recognized the fact that increased 
consumption of an increased output is the 
essential basis of recovery. If the private 
enterprise system is to endure it must tackle 
this job, and businessmen must in their own 
interest lead the effort. 

Knowing as we must that modern industry 
is largely the activity of huge organized 
groups which operate without regard to local 
boundaries and which are not susceptible of 
any regulation in the public interest by State 
or local authority, we must confront the 
alternative of letting them have their own 
way or of establishing a national rule which 
shall define their nature and responsibilities. 

The wonderful material development which 
has come with steam and electricity, the 
great magnitude of the enterprises which 
modern society demands have created not 
only huge corporate business and industrial 
organizations which operate throughout the 
entire Nation, but have called into existence 
national trade associations, national agri- 
cultural associations, national consumers 
associations, and national labor organiza- 
tions, all of which operate without regard 
to local governing units. Moreover, we have 
set up no effective national system for pro- 
tecting the public interest. 

It is essential in a democracy to make cer- 
tain that the public interest is supreme. No 
group, no race, no class, no party, no man, 
no organization has the right to impose its 
will upon either the economic or the political 
society. Economic organization, like political 
organization, belongs to all of us. 

The very essence of democracy is the will- 
ingness and determination of all groups, 
without any semblance of class conscious- 
ness, to work together for the benefit of all. 
This is the national unity to which we must 
give our support, the unity of all Americans 
to make certain in this generation, as our 
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predecessors did with respect to political or- 
ganization in their generation, that economic 
organization shall serve no narrow class or 
group, but all Americans everywhere. 

We are in as great need today of an eco- 
nomic constitution as our predecessors of the 
eighteenth century were in need of a politi- 
cal constitution. They sought a rule which 
would enable State and National governing 
agencies to work in harmony—a rule which 
would preserve the rights of the people as 
individuals to control the political organiza- 
tions by which they were governed. Obvi- 
ously, that is the basis of democracy—the 
very kernel of the American system. 

What is needed now is a national rule which 
will do for economic organizations that 
which was done by the Constitution of the 
United States for the political organizations 
by which the people were governed. Unless, 
by national law, we prescribe the character, 
powers, and responsibilities of these organi- 
zations, there is no possibility of preserving 
democracy. All history teaches us that when 
men are not free enough to support them- 
selves; that is to say, when they do not con- 
trol the means of production—their means 
of livelihood—they cannot possibly govern 
themselves, for if men are not economically 
free they are not independent, and if they 
are not independent they cannot preserve a 
democratic system. 


ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


The point I am making is clearly illus- 
trated by the negotiations going on at this 
very hour between two huge economic 
organizations in the presence of a Govern- 
ment board. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration is an organization which has pro- 
foundly affected the economic, social, and 
even political life of our times. The United 
Mine Workers of America is likewise an eco- 
nomic organization which has also profound- 
ly affected the economic, social, and political 
life of our times. Finally, the National De- 
fense Mediation Board is a temporary instru- 
mentality of the National Government which 
is trying, in a grave national emergency, to 
persuade the leaders of these two huge na- 
tional organizations to come to some basis 
of understanding in the public interest. 

Neither of these organizations has derived 
its authority to exist. from the government 
of all of the people whose welfare is affected 
by what they do. The policy of each of these 
organizations is incomparably more important 
to all of the people of the United States than 


, the policy of half the States in the Union, yet 


no State, except the Original Thirteen, was 
ever admitted to the Federal Union until its 
charter—that is to say, its constitution—was 
approved by the people of the United States, 
acting through the National Congress. 

There is no Federal interference with the 
internal affairs of the States, because, their 
fundamental charters having been set up 
with the approval of the whole people acting 
through the Congress, they were then free to 
act within the spheres allotted to them as 
independent sovereignties. In other words, 
they were free, democratic political organiza- 
tions. This is the model which we should 
pattern—an economic constitution which will 
set economic organizations, like United States 
Steel and the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, free from Government control, in the 
sense of regimentation, yet at the same time 
prevent abuse of power and protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

The growing power of government has been 
a direct and necessary result of the growing 
power of economic organizations. Political 
centralism is the child of economic centralism. 
The totalitarian governments of Europe were 
preceded by the arbitrary economic organi- 
zations which controlled production, fixed 
prices, exploited the people, and deprived the 
inhabitants of Europe of economic freedom. 
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That is precisely what is happening here. 
The great mistake which little business has 
made in the past has been to identify itself 
with big business. The little businessman 
who imagines that his interest is protected 
when government serves the welfare of big 
business is just deceiving himself. This is 
proven by the concentration now going on 
in the defense effort under our very eyes. 

The preservation of little business is the 
most essential step in the battle of preserving 
democracy. If we let little business go down 
in what we are pleased to cali a total effort 
to defend democracy, we shall let the very 
foundation of democracy perish. The total 
effort will result in a total government. 

Little businessmen, the leaders of local 
communities, professional men, and workers 
who fancy that their particular areas can 
benefit from the expenditures in those areas 
of Government deficits are closing their eyes 
to one of the most fundamental of all eco- 
nomic facts, namely, that debt can be paid 
off only by production. It is the things that 
men do, the things that men make, the 
things that men grow and produce that con- 
stitute the income of a people, not the loans 
that government makes out of an ever- 
growing deficit. 

An economic system that is built upon 
the concentrated production of the instru- 
ments of warfare is like a house built upon 
the sands, because when we cease to manu- 
facture the machines of destruction we shall 
be confronted with an economic crisis more 
terrible than any we have been obliged to 
endure. 

THE ECONOMIC SYSTEM MUST BE FREE 


It is essential, therefore, if we believe in 
a free economy rather than in one which is 
dominated by central political power, that 
we should concentrate our attention now 
upon stimulating the production of the raw 
materials needed by civilian industry. More 
important even than that, we must make up 
our minds to put the democratic principle to 
work in all economic organizations. Eco- 
nomic government, like political government, 
must proceed from freedom. 

We cannot hope to have arbitrary eco- 
nomic power and democratic political power 
exist side by side. One or the other must 
go. Hitler, in complete understanding of 
this fact, has announced his determination to 
join economic and political power under one 
arbitrary dictator. 

If we of America believe in the principles, 
which from childhood we have recited, of a 
free government and a free economy, then 
we have no choice but to make certain that 
economic organizations are democratic in all 
their forms, and that whether they are or- 
ganzations of capital or labor, they cannot 
be permitted to take unto themselves the 
power or authority to subordinate the pub- 
lic interest. 
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ARTICLE BY ERNEST LINDLEY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Mr, 


Ernest Lindley, printed in the Washing- 
ton Post of November 2, under the cap- 
tion “An eminent Catholic looks at Rus- 
sia.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 
2, 1941] 
AN EMINENT CaTHOLIC Looks AT RUSSIA 
(By Ernest Lindley) 

A sharp distinction between the Catholic 
attitude toward communism and the ques- 
tion of aid to Russia is made by Archbishop 
John T. McNicholas, of Cincinnati, in his lat- 
est pastoral. The pastoral was issued as an 
answer to the perplexity of both laymen and 
priests concerning the Russian situation. It 
is based squarely on the controlling Catholic 
document on this subject, the encyclical on 
atheistic communism, issued in 1937 by the 
late Pope Pius XI. 

Analyzing and quoting this encyclical, Arch- 
bishop McNicholas points out that the late 
pontiff clearly differentiated between atheistic 
communism and the Russian people. His 
condemnation of atheism necessarily was 
crushing and lasts until the end of time. 

Pope Pius XI admonished the faithful that 
in their localities there could be “no coopera- 
tion with Communists, not even in affairs 
that were apparently initiated to promote 
humanitarian interests or to advance lauda- 
ble movements ‘in perfect harmony with the 
Christian spirit and the doctrine of the 
church.’” For the Communists would take 
advantage of such collaboration to further the 
success of their own cause. (This was a good 
piece of advice, which many non-Catholic 
liberals might profitably have taken.) 

But the late Pope was not laying down a 
course of action governing our country and 
all other countries regarding every future 
circumstance whatsoever, especially in a ‘war 
of defense. To say that he was, Archbishop 
MecNicholas finds, is extreme and, indeed, 
unfair to the memory of the glorious pontiff. 

THE PEOPLE OF RUSSIA 


In a sentence set apart as a paragraph, 
Archbishop McNicholas thus admonishes his 
fiock, “We must not forget that the suffering 
and persecuted people of Russia, deprived of 
freedom and put in bondage, have still some 
rights.” 

In 1922 Pope Pius XI, he recalls, sent a 


. relief mission to the Soviet Union to aid 


the Russian people, even though in the same 
year he condemned atheistic communism in 
a special allocution. 

This is the vitally important conclusion of 
Archbishop McNicholas’ analysis: 

“In attempting to clarify the words of Pope 
Pius XI regarding paragraph 58 of atheistic 
communism, we do not wish to enter the 
domain of politics. But we do say most 
positively, after studying the words and the 
mind of Pope Pius XI, that this paragraph 
was not given as a moral direction to govern- 
ments regarding aid or refusal of aid to Rus- 
sia in case of a war of defense. The same 
must be said regarding diplomatic relations 
with Russia.” 

This analysis removed all ground for objec- 
tion by Catholics on moral grounds to any or 
all aid that this or any other country can 
give the Soviet Union under present circum- 
stances. As a bishop addressing his flock, and 
not wishing to intrude on the field of politics, 
Archbishop McNicholas does not assert that 
aid to Russia should or should not be given. 
This is a question to be determined by the 
secular authorities at the helm of the Nation. 
He asks earnest prayers “that God may guide 
the officials of our country so that they may 
do what is best for our citizens and for the 
peace and restoration of a shattered and war- 
mad world.” 

NO BARRIER TO AID 

But, he makes doubly and trebly plain, 

there is no barrier sanctioned by the Catholic 
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Church to the extension of the fullest aid to 
the Soviet Union in its defense against the 
Nazi invader. On the contrary, he implies 

that the moral sanction is on the 
side of help to a people who, misled and 
oppressed as they are by the Communists, 
are defending their homes and their lives 
against a satanic invader. 

Archbishop McNicholas quickly disposes of 
any claim the Nazis may make to be holy 
crusaders, by reference to Pope Pius XI’s let- 
ter to Germany of March 14, 1987. Quoting 
the archbishop, the pontiff “clearly and cou- 
rageously disclosed to the whole world the 
horrors and aberrations of nazi-ism; the 
denial of God; the failure to keep agreements; 
the deification of the Reich; the usurpation 
of the powers that belong to God, to religion, 
to parents; the falsification of Christian 
terminology; the betrayal of the eternal prin- 
ciples of objective morality; the rejection of 
the God-given rights that belong to every 
man as a human being.” 

As in his encyclical on communism, the 
Pope drew a distinction between government 
and people; but “with all the force of his 
strong character, revealed nazi-ism to the 
world for what it truly is—a godless tyrant 
aroused, wholly untrustworthy, destroying 
ruthlessly and with murderous brutality. In 
the words of the Pope, ‘the machinations (of 
nazi-ism) from the beginning had no other 
aim than a war of extermination’ (of the 
church) .” 

WOULD HELP PRESIDENT 


The interpretations of Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas, if generally accepted, would remove 
one of the most bothersome handicaps to the 
direction of the national policy by the Presi- 
dent with an eye solely to the security of our 
Nation and of our way of life, including free- 
dom of religion. It would simplify our rela- 
tions with the Latin-American nations, where 
Catholicism predominates. It would make it 
unnecessary for him to try to show that the 
Nazis are even more hostile to religious free- 
dom than the Communists are. 

Shortly after the Nazi invasion of Russia, 
Bishop Joseph P. Hurley, of St. Augustine, 
sought to pave the way for aid to Russia by 
bluntly declaring that the Nazi regime is 
enemy No. 1 of America and the world. 
Bishop Hurley is generally acknowledged to 
be a personal protégé of the present Pope, 
Pius XII, having served under him in the 
Papal Secretariat of State for 12 years. 

Critics said that Bishop Hurley could not 
substitute his case by binding utterances 
from the Vatican. Now Archbishop McNich- 
olas, resting his argument entirely on the 
still controlling encyclicals of the present 
Pope’s predecessor, Pius XI, has cleared the 
moral and intellectual way for such aid to 
Russia as the President considers it necessary 
to give. 


Repeal of Neutrality Prohibitions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 6 (legislative day 
of Monday, October 27), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. WILLIAM H, 
SMATHERS, OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able and 
eloquent address in support of the repeal 
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of the neutrality prohibitions delivered 
by the senior Senator from New Jersey 
{[Mr. SMaTHERS] over Radio Station 
WBAB, in Atlantic City, N. J., on Satur- 
day evening, November 1, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, some- 
where, I believe, it is said in legend that 
he who turns his back on the truth, he who 
refuses to listen to facts, he who insists on 
remaining in the dark, perishes by his own 
ignorance. I hope, therefore, that my 
fellow citizens, who are within the sound of 
my voice, will ease down in a comfortable 
chair and listen to a few facts that I want 
to relate to you. 

We have in this county an election for 
county offices in a few days. There is no one 
in the State who doubts that Governor 
Edison, the State’s Governor, is doing a great 
job in bringing to the people of the State 
better government, greater efficiency by pub- 
lic officials, and greater economy in the 
administration of our government. No one 
will dispute that Governor Edison is giving 
to the State an honest administration of the 
State’s affairs. This being so, the Governor 
needs help in his earnest and sincere at- 
tempt to give you better government. Up io 
the present time, he has had little or no help, 
or encouragement, from the Republican 
Legislature of the State of New Jersey. If 
you want him to succeed in giving you and 
your State better government, then you ought 
tc make it your business, in the approaching 
election, to give him help, to give him men 
who will not oppose him, but men who will 
cooperate with him in his effort to give you 
better government in this State. 

The Democratic Party offers for your con- 
sideration as candidates ior the assembly 
two fine, clean, honest, intelligent, upstand- 
ing young men, who are pledged to cooperate 
and support the Governor. One is young 
Dan Bell, and the other is Ed Baker—two 
young lawyers who stand high in the com- 
munity and whe, if elected to the New Jersey 
Assembly, will pitch in with Governor Edison 
and help give you the kind of honest, efficient, 
and economical State government that you 
are entitled to have. So, if you want to serve 
your State, yourself, and your own interest, 
I urge you to go out next Tuesday and vote 
for the Democratic assemblymen to the New 
Jersey Legislature. 

We also have a contest for sheriff of Atlantic 
County, and Atlantic County needs a new 
sheriff outfit. Hedges, the Democratic candi- 
date, promises to clean Out the drones and 
the padded list of employees in the sheriff’s 
office and to cut the expenses of that office 
in half. I believe he will do it. Let’s give 
him a chance, 

Dr. Lew Walters will also make a great 
coroner for Atlantic County. Vote the Demo- 
cratic candidates into office and thereby im- 
prove your county and State governments. 

This Nation and the entire world is passing 
through a great crisis. This being the case, 
I want to talk to the people of my county 
tonight on the subject of the Nation’s foreign 
policy. 

Five years ago this fall you were good 
enough to send me to the United States Sen- 
ate. I went there pledged to support the 
principles and policies of our President. That 
I have done faithfully and unflinchingly; 
that I did cheerfully and proudly; that I 
would do again under similar circumstances. 

I supported the President’s remedies for 
curing the lingering pains of the most stub- 
born and prolonged depression the world has 
ever witnessed—and one which, mind you, 
the wise Republicans and the erudite Hoover- 
ites had struggled with in vain and aban- 
doned in despair. All of the President’s de- 
pression measures I voted for because I had 
implicit faith in the President’s superior 
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judgment and fearless leadership. And, be- 
sides, I could rot think of nor did I hear of 
any better remedies than those proposed by 
the President being offered by anyone else. 
Time and events have since shown that the 
President’s remedies, while not all perfect, 
were yet the soundest and the best to meet 
the sudden emergencies of that time. Of 
course, there were mistakes here and there, 


‘as is always the case with men of action and 


courage when dealing with difficult and un- 
precedented problems. 

In like manner, and for similar reasons, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have followed and 
supported the President’s remedies for social 
reforms—remedies designed to improve in 
particular the conditions of the laboring 
man and the farmers, and in general for the 
improvement and betterment of the living 
conditions of the middle and lower classes— 
not forgetting the forgotten man. When we 
had about worked our weary way up and 
out of the deepest and darkest depression of 
all times, and began to see the light of day 
and to enjoy the first fruits of a brighter and 
better social order in America, along came 
from abroad the dreaded and destructive dic- 
tator war. We hated it; all of us hated all 
of it. We wanted no part of it. We had 
been badly burned once before by the flames 
of a European war; so we did everything, 
tried everything, to confine the conflagration 
to the other side of the broad Atlantic. We 
tried neutrality; we tried embargoes, eva- 
sions, equivocations. We discontinued Euro- 
pean commerce and trade. We denied Eng- 
land and France cash and credit. We called 
home our merchant marine. We isolated our- 
selves. We insulated our shores. For a long 
while we stood stupidly gazing and gaping 
from afar at the death and devastation left 
in the wake of the strutting dictators as they 
marched across the Continent of Europe, 
looting, plundering, enslaving. 

Gradually, however, Americans began to 
awaken (some are still asleep); and as they 
awoke they began to hate an fear the dic- 
tators of Europe, and to realize that their 
eyes were fixed on America as their ultimate 
goal. But we dared not criticize them or 
offend them. So we appeased them, and 
thereby we emboldened and encouraged them 
the more. On the other hand, we keenly 
sympathized with the Allies, but we were 
too timid to express our sympathy or give 
them openly any comfort or support. Thus, 
my friends, we weakened their morale and 
enfeebled their resistance. 

In fact and truth, we were too intelligent 
to remain indifferent any longer; yet we were 
too craven to take a positive stand on the 
side of the oppressed. So, unchecked and 
unrestrained, this fire and flame of the dic- 
tator leaped from city to city, nation to na- 
tion, continent to continent—the sparks of 
which flew so far as to fall upon the Western 
Hemisphere. In Central and South America 
revolts began to break out, and stern meas- 
ures had to be resorted to, to put them down. 
In the United States of America warehouses, 
storehouses, wharves, and docks laden with 
supplies and armaments were suddenly de- 
stroyed by mysterious fires and explosions. 
Strikes multiplied in the defense plants. 
Military secrets and plans were stolen and 
sent abroad. By such despicable dictator 
tactics, the American people finally realized 
that these dictators could not be trusted, and 
that this was no European war in which 
America had no interest or reason to inter- 
vene, but a world conflict from which we 
could not possibly escape. 

And so, my friends, while America wandered 
in the wilderness of appeasement, inaction, 
and isolationism, she was also wasting huge 
sums of money and precious time and ma- 
terials. During that crucial period, history 
was made in America, of a character, not 
creditable to the sons and daughters of Valley 
Forge, because America hesitated, debated, 
and divided on her attitude toward a world 
conflict, which not only involved her own 
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life and liberties but the life and liberties of 
the entire civilized world. 

But, through all the fright and hysteria— 
through all the chads and confusion— 
through all the indecision and irresolution— 
through all the death and destruction caused 
by the mighty dictators—there have been, 
and still are, just two men in the- whole 
world—world leaders—who are neither fooled 
by, nor afraid of, the bullying dictators. One 
was the inimitable and invincible Winston 
Churchill. Had his advice and warnings been 
heeded, Europe’s magnificent cities and build- 
ings would not today be reduced to ashes and 
ruins. Neither would her peaceful and lib- 
erty-loving people be reduced to starvation 
and slavery. 

In like manner if the advice and warnings 
of the other great and fearless leader—Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt—had been heeded, the de- 
structive dictators would have been quaran- 
tined and imprisoned in their own lands, 
long before they became a world menace, and 
long before they began to bomb and blitz- 
krieg Europe to her knees and to her death. 
But when these warnings were given, before 
the storm broke, the Chamberlains were in 
power in England. They knew it all; they 
could be told nothing. So they decried and 
ridiculed the advice and warnings of Winston 
Churchill, with the result that today poor 
Chamberlain is in his grave, and the proud 
people of England are sleeping in basements 
and in bomb shelters. 

Likewise, in America, the Chamberlains 
were in power when President Roosevelt first 
began +> warn the American people of the 
dictator menace. Like the Chamberlains of 
England, the Chamberlains of America had 
inside information (not available even to 
the President) about dictator ambitions 
and dictator intentions. They assured Amer- 
ica there would be no World War No. 2. Thcy 
knew it all; they would be told nothing. They 
had learned nothing from the last war or 
since the last war; neither have they learned 
anything from the present war, nor from the 
plight of Belgium, Holland, and France. 
These false pzophets are the isolationists of 
today. 

It was the isolationist of the bygone days 
(together with their predecessors in thought) 
that brought about the untimely death of 
the immortal Woodrow Wilson and the sabo- 
tage of the League of Nations and the World 
Court. The isolationist of that day forced 
America and her Allies to disarm before the 
European peace was, or could be, established 
under the League of Nations; and with dis- 
armament and incidental unpreparedness, 
America and her Allies were prevented from 
stopping the second World War before it 
began to engulf our own Nation. 

To the isolationist war is more terrible than 
death—more terrible than dishonor or defeat. 
To the isolationist peace is the sweetest and 
most powerful thing on earth. May I re- 
mind them, however, that peace is not as 
vital as security—peace may be temporarily 
lost and regained; whereas if we lose our 
security—our oceanic security—we can never 
restore it. France, my friends, has peace. 
What about her security? The peace of 
death is all the peace that France has—peace 
where 100 innocent Frenchmen at a time are 
gathered up and murdered for an offense 
they did not commit. Shame on the man or 
the nation who will mention the word “peace” 
in the face of such degrading, revolting, and 
inhuman crimes. 

The isolationist of today proposes that 
the best way to end World War No. 2, and to 
establish peace and prosperity at home and 
abroad is to withdraw all aid from England, 
China, Russia, and other oppressed nations 
and advise them to surrender to a negotiated 
peace—whereby they become the vassals and 
slaves of the dictators. Then they would 
have us, as fearless, courageous Americans, 
sneak into our own homes, lock the doors, 
pull down the shades, crawl into bed, pull 
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the covers up over our heads, and wait, and 
hope, that the dictators will not want us— 
will not find us, will not molest our peace- 
ful slumber—while we dream that we are 
safe. 

Do not become alarmed, my friends, by the 
isolationist cry emanating from Washington, 
that President Roosevelt and the adminis- 
tration are leading this country to war. 
There are two schools of thought—two poli- 
cies—existing in Washington today and for 
the past 2 years. One, represented by the 
administration, is the affirmative policy of 
do something, do anything, do everything to 
arm ourselves, prepare ourselves, to defend 
ourselves against aggression. And the other 
policy—a policy of negation—represented by 
the isolationist, is the policy of do nothing. 
Cry “act of war” every time anybody pro- 
poses anything; but do nothing. 

Why, these isolationists, ladies and gentle- 
men, led by VANDENBERG, WHEELER, NYE, etc., 
within the last year and a half, voted against 
increasing the Nation’s air force, to the 
meager number of 6,000 planes. Wouldn't 
this country be in a sweet predicament today, 
if that kind of do-nothing leadership had 
prevailed in Washington? If these men are 
not soon awakened by the light of truth 
and the shock of tragedy, we may expect 
soon the appearance, in the United States 
Senate, of the circulation of another in- 
famous round-robin resolution to embarrass 
the post-war efforts of the Nation’s Chief 
Executive. 

The world today exhibits the sad story, 
the calamitous consequences, of a doctrine 
where peace lovers failed to permit their 
intelligence to awaken—failed to perceive, 
until it was too late—tragic examples of 
which are found in stricken nations of Eu- 
rope today. In the face of these tragedies, 
any attempt to propagandize the less-in- 
formed citizenship, by creating distrust of 
the Executive branch, is a baneful policy, 
that has borne bitter fruit in Europe; and 
wherever practiced, the bewildered people 
have awakened to find themselves enslaved 
and in chains. 

These isolationists, my friends, ignore the 
tact that war is here, there, and everywhere— 
undeclared in particular, but universal in 
scope—awaiting only its opportunity to 
strike, when disunion, weakness, and con- 
fusion are found to invite it. 

The whole civilization of the world is 
today threatened by Hitler’s war mania. 
In the face of this common danger, my 
friends, people of common sense and pru- 
dence put aside political differences, preju- 
dices, and academic discussions, and take 
common council with common sense, to repel 
the common danger—but not the isolation- 
ists. They want to be caught napping, and, 
from their votes in Congress, they want our 
Nation to be caught napping and defense- 
less 

There can be no doubt, to the intelligent 
and inquiring mind, that Hitler is out for 
worlc domination. Hitler’s outlaw raiders 
fre cperating in the Atlantic waters today, 
sinking defenseless merchant’ ships of 
Panama and America. His raiders are op- 
erating in our own defense zones, on this 
side of the Atlantic. He is setting up se- 
cret radio stations in the Western Hemisphere 
and Iceland. He has already challenged our 
financial and economic systems. In a 
speech delivered by Hitler on December 10, 
1940, he said: “Two worlds are in conflict— 
two philosophies of life—one of these two 
worlds must break asunder.” Hitler’s 
marching legions sing and march to, their 
favorite marching song: “Today, we own 
Germany—tomorrow, the whole world.” 

So, when you hear your well-meaning 
friends say that we should keep out of a 
European war—that we are meddling in 
European affairs—that Hitler’s war is none 
of our business—you say to your friend, “My 
friend, you are doing Hitler's bidding. You 


are spreading Hitler’s propaganda. As far 
as I am concerned, ladies and gentlemen, 
anybody that will continue to talk about 
a European war, with Hitler’s raiders sink- 
ing our American ships, and taking American 
lives in our own defense zones, on this side 
of the Atlantic, is an enemy of his own 
country.” Those who speak the mind of 
Hitler, who join in the German press attack 
on our President and on our National Gov- 
ernment, are Hitler tools, Hitler Quislings— 
and it makes no difference whether they 
are being paid for it or not. As a matter of 
fact, the offense is greater when it is done 
under the guise of “Americanism,” and after 
the recital of a long list of American ances- 
tors, than when it is done for hire. 

Lindbergh and the German press both 
speak the mind of Hitler. What they say— 
whether it’s a racial attack or an attack on 
our President—is identical. I'd like Lind- 
bergh to tell us—Which is original?—Does 
he supply the material for the German press 
attack? Or does he take his copy from the 
German press? 

There is only one way, my friends, to stop 
this Hitler war from coming to this side of 
the Atlantic, and that is to stop it on the 
other side. Let’s stop it, if we can, by any 
and all acts of assistance to those who are 
resisting. 

The Lease-Lend Act epitomized the reas- 
sertion of America’s mighty influence and 
her lofty independence in world affairs. By 
the same act America reestablished her tra- 
ditional rights to the freedom of the seas— 
defended and battled for by every President 
from Washington to Wilson. The Lease-Lend 
Act was the first great surprise—the first real 
body blow—that America dealt Mr. Hitler. He 
and his henchmen had surveyed England’s 
dollar credits—her wealth—and had con- 
cluded that she did not have enough wealth 
to buy arms equality with Germany, and the 
only way she could get tanks, planes, and 
armaments from America was to buy them. 
Again, my friends, Germany underesti- 
mated—underrated—America, who found 
her soul, and, motivated by lofty ideals, 
decided to give her productivity to the 
oppressed nations. 

So today, my friends, the first and greatest 
menace to America is Hitlerism. The second 
greatest menace that affects America today 
is the subversive influence of the Lindberghs 
and the Cudahys, because, as prominent 
Americans, they preach and practice contin- 
ually German propaganda, for the sole pur- 
pose of destroying the morale of our American 
soldiers and undermining the confidence of 
the American people in their Government 
and in their Commander in Chief. But, try 
as they may, and have, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is not to be defeated or destroyed by such 
“scuttlers” as the Lindberghs, the Cudahys, 
and other isolationists, whom history will 
bury in ignominious oblivion, while, on the 
other hand, Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the 
aid of Churchill and other fearless leaders of 
the Old World and the new, will bring about 
the ultimate defeat of the dictators. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, to these two 
great men—Roosevelt and Churchill—who 
had the vision to see and the courage to 
act, we owe our security of today. In the 
hands of these two great men rests the future 
of America, the liberty and freedom of the 
American people, and the future of all the 
democracies throughout the world. Their 
leadership has brought us to a point where 
we are prepared to resist enslavement, and 
their continued leadership will bring about 
the destruction of Hitlerism and reestablish 
peace throughout the world—a peace based 
on man’s individual security, liberty, and 
equality—with a guaranty to the people of 
any nation to have any form of government 
they may choose, and to permit the worship 
of God in any manner they may desire. To 
this leadership we pledge our faith, our con- 
fidence, and our full cooperation. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ATLANTIC CITY 
PRESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial taken from my local home town 
newspaper, the Atlantic City Press, 
under the heading of “Ability and 
futility.” 

This editorial deals with the long de- 
bate which has taken place on the pro- 
posal to amend the Neutrality Act. It 
points out that the argument on both 
sides of the pending joint resolution is 
the same argument that we have had 
for the past 2 years on the question of 
lifting the embargo, the Lease-Lend Act, 
the Draft Act, the Extension of the Draft 
Act, and so forth, and so forth. 

It concludes with the statement that 
the Senate gallery and the American 
people are getting nothing but repetition 
on both sides. It also points out that 
never in the history of the United States 
Senate has one Senator risen to his feet 
and said that by reason of the argument 
advanced by some other Senator—his 
oratory, his eloquence, and his reason- 
ing—he was convinced that he was 
wrong, and that he was going to change 
his mind. 

The editorial states that the debates 
are just parts of a show that the Sen- 
ators put on for “back-home’”’ consump- 
tion; and it concludes that if the Sen- 
ators only realized it, the sentiment of 
most people could be expressed in one 
sentence—the closing sentence of the 
editorial—“Cut the cackle and get on 
with the vote!” 

I wish to have this editorial published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, together 
with a statement by me that I whole- 
heartedly endorse and approve the wis- 
dom and truth expressed therein. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlantic City Press] 
ABILITY AND FUTILITY 

The grave and reverent Senators of the 
United States were in session. One of the 
biggest questions of this critical period in 
American history was to be voted on: Shall 
the neutrality laws be abrogated so the Pres- 
ident can order the arming of merchant ships 
and allow those vessels to sail to any port of 
the seven seas, Hitler or no Hitler? 

One speaker against modification of the 
law was Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, one 
of the chief contenders for the Republican 
nomination for President last year. The oc- 
casion was a grave one, the subject an enor- 
mously important one, the speaker a man of 
ability. Yet all afternoon there had been 
difficulty in securing a quorum. At one time 
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during his discourse only 15 out of 96 Mem- 
bers were in their seats. Of these, some read 
newspapers and rattled them, some wrote 
letters, some whispered to their neighbors. 
Very few actually listened. 

This proved what most observers in Wash- 
ington know—Senate debates are pretty 
much futile. The talks are mostly for the 
Recorp, so the speaker’s words may be read 
by the folks back home. Speeches are aimed 
at the constituents, Senators do not expect 
or hope to convert any of their fellow Sena- 
tors. It is very seldom, if ever, that any con- 
versions have been recorded regarding really 
big questions. It would be surprising if 
some Senator arose and said: 

“I was dead against this bill, but the elo- 
quence’ of the able Senator, the cogency of 
his argument, the skill of his reasoning, the 
marshaling of his facts have convinced me 
that he is right and that I have been wrong. 
I shall change my vote from nay to yea.” 

Debates do not change votes, no matter 
how well some of them read in cold print. 
They are just parts of the show the Senators 
put on. 

On matters dealing with the Government’s 
foreign policy, Senators on both sides have 
been repeating themselves every time a bill 
came up. They bored each other with the 
same old arguments. They pointed with 
pride or they eyed with alarm—according to 
the way the question looked. They killed 
precious time when time was of the essence 
in many matters. 

If the Senators only realized it, the senti- 
ment of most people could be expressed in 
one sentence: 

“Cut the cackle and get on with the vote.” 





The Mission of the Navy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, November 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article by Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann, published in the Washington Post 
of this morning, captioned “The mission 
of the Navy.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of November 6, 
1941] 
TODAY AND TOMORROW—THE MISSION OF THE 
NAVY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

With the casualty lists before him, no one 
has a right to refuse to face squarely the 
question whether these American men died 
in the defense of the United States. They 
were engaged in delivering supplies to the 
British Isles and to Iceland. If this danger- 


ous mission is not of the utmost importance 
to the security and independence of this 
country, then it ought never to have been 
undertaken, and it ought now to be discon- 
tinued. But if it is of the utmost impor- 
tance, it is our duty to leave nothing undone 
which can support the Navy in its mission. 


The crux of the question is whether the 
British Isles, the home base of the British 
Navy, are or are not of vital importance to 
the defense of America. If they are not, then 
no matter how much we may hate Hitlef or 
admire the British, it would be clear that 
the President has exceeded the true intent of 
his constitutional powers as Commander in 
Chief, which is that he must act to prevent 
irreparable injury to the United States. The 
fundamental question, then, is whether the 
conquest of Great Britain by submarine and 
air blockade and then by invasion would 
cause irreparable injury to the United 
States. For it is to prevent the conquest of 
Britain that our Navy is operating in the 
north Atlantic, and it is in this operation 
that American ships have been sunk and 
American lives lost. It was to prevent the 
conquest of Britain in the summer of 1930 
that we dispatched to England arms from 
our own arsenals. For this same purpose 
we transferred to Britain 50 destroyers. For 
oe same purpose we passed the Lend-Lease 

ct. 

Was it necessary or was it unnecessary to 
do these things? If it was necessary, we 
have been acting in the defense of America. 
If it was unnecessary, we have been entan- 
gling ourselves in a war of which the out- 
come does not greatly concern us. Thus 
always we come back to the same funda- 
mental question: Is the preservation of a 
strong and friendly British power in the 
British Isles of vital importance to the Amer- 
ican people? 

Let anyone who wishes to reach a clear 
judgment on this question study a map of 
the world. Then let him fix these facts in 
mind: Pearl Harbor, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
is 2,091 miles from San Francisco, 2,406 miles 
from Dutch Harbor in Alaska, 4,685 miles 
from Panama, 5,161 miles from Peru, in 
South America. We have made in Hawaii 
what we believe to be the strongest naval base 
in the world, and we have stationed at 
Hawaii the most powerful fleet in the world. 
Is there anyone who does not think it of 
vital importance to the United States that 
there should exist more than 2,000 miles off 
the coast of California, nearly 5,000 miles 
from Panama, this stronghold of sea power? 
Is there anyone who would say it was no 
threat to America if the Japanese were in 
Hawaii? Would anyone say that it is not 
necessary, no matter at what cost, to hold 
Hawaii? 

With this in mind, let us look at the At- 
lantic Ocean. It contains many islands. The 
distance from Newfoundland, in North Amer- 
ica, to Ireland is 1,860 miles; the British Isles 
are nearer to the North American Continent 
than Hawaii is to California. The distance 
from Iceland to Newfoundland is 1,440 miles; 
Iceland is very much nearer to North Amer- 
ica than is Hawaii. Then there are the Azores, 
2,098 miles from New York to the port of 
Fayal, about the same distance as from Hon- 
olulu to San Francisco. Gibraltar, believe it 
or not, is actually nearer to Panama than is 
Hawaii. Dakar is 1,500 miles from Brazil, 
whereas Hawaii is over 5,000 miles from the 
nearest point in South America. From the 
Cape Verde Islands to northern Brazil the 
distance is less than from Hawaii to any 
point in North America. 

If Hawaii is vital to the defense of the 
United States in the Pacific, on what ground 
can it be argued that we are not vitally con- 
cerned with the question of whether or not 
Iceland, Ireland, Britain, the Azores, Gibral- 
tar, Dakar, the Cape Verde Islands, and other 
Atlantic islands are in friendly or in hostile 
hands? If Japan would be dangerous at 
Hawaii, who will presume to say that Nazi 
Germany would not be dangerous if installed 
not on one island but in a semicircle of 
islands and strong points, all of them nearer 
than Hawaii? 

We have been told that even if Nazi Ger- 
many dominates these strategic points in the 
Atlantic we can still defend the Western 
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Hemisphere with our Navy and a good air 
force. It is impossible, we are told, for Ger- 
many to cross the Atlantic if we are properly 
prepared to resist her. .Those who say this 
have overlooked the fact that South America 
is nearer to Europe and: Africa than it is to 
North America. From Trinidad to the Argen- 
tine is about 4,000 miles. The distance is less 
from Dakar to the Argentine. In defending 
South America it is we, not a victorious Hitler, 
who would have the longer line of highly vul- 
nerable sea communications. If, as Colonel 
Lindbergh is so fond of telling us, airplanes 
can defeat navies, then in a war in the South 
Atlantic for the defense of South America the 
strategic advantage would be greatly in 
Hitler’s favor. 

Operating from the Portuguese and Spanish 
islands and from French Africa, he could raid 
our convoys to South America far more read- 
ily than we could raid his convoys. If, in 
addition, he estabiished Quisling governments 
at strategic points in South America, it would 
be far more difficult for us to get to South 
America in order to defend it than it is, let 
us say, for the British to get to Egypt. In 
fact, I doubt whether there is a single Ameri- 
can naval officer who thinks South America 
could be defended if Great Britain were de- 
feated and Hitler got hold of the Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French colonies. 

This is what the shooting in the Atlantic 
is about, and unless our naval commanders 
have gone stark, staring mad when they tell 
us that the Atlantic outposts are as vital ’o 
our defense as is the Pacific outpost at Ha- 
wali, the naval war now being fought in the 
North Atlantic is of the utmost consequence 
to the defense of America. 

Now the men who are waging that war are 
taking the supreme risk because their respon- 
sible commanders are convinced that their 
mission is of supreme importance. If it is 
not, Congress should refuse all naval appro- 
priations and compel the President to order 
the Navy to return to port. If the mission is 
important, then the «ime has come to support 
it by taking whatever measures are necessary 
to enable the Navy to do its job at the least 
cost and in the shortest time. 

The Navy is better able to judge than are 
the general public or writers in newspapers or 
even Congress, whether it is wise or unwise, 
practicable or impracticable, necessary or un- 
necessary, to send American ships to Ireland 
as well as to Iceland, on this course or on that. 
The question for the people to decide is 
whether at the sacrifice of neutrality they 
wish to defend the outposts of the Americas 
in the Atlantic. But the strategy and tactics 
of the defense are naval questions which 
should not be governei by an antiquated 
Neutrality Act; they should be left to our 
naval commanders, who are better able to de- 
cide than are Senators and Representatives 
how best to operate our naval power and in 
what waters and to what ports. 

And we may be sure, since their profes- 
sional reputations and indeed their lives are 
staked upon it, that they will run no risks 
which it would not | » more dangerous to re- 
fuse than to accept. 
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from California [Mr. Ro.px] announced 
that he had introduced a bill to amend 
the Raker Act with reference to the dis- 
tribution of Hetch Hetchy power from 
the Yosemite National Park. 

He gave as one of the reasons why the 
Government should follow that course 
that the Secretary of the “nterior under 
a former administration had violated the 
law in recognizing the original contract. 
If we are going to follow that kind of pro- 
cedure, we might as well go back and 
ratify the contract made in connection 
with Teapot Dome by a former Secretary 
of the Interior. 

This Hetch Hetchy power is for the 
benefit of the people of California and not 
for the benefit of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., which I am reliably informed 
up to October 20 had spent $38,224 in 
trying to influence the voters in San 
Francisco to vote against a proposition 
that would have carried out the Hetch 
Hetchy Act and given to the people of 
that great city the full benefits of Hetch 
Hetchy power at the proper rates. We 
are not going to amend the Raker Act 
just to gratify the cupidity of any selfish 
interest. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am inserting an 
address by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, delivered in San 
Francisco on Wednesday, October 29, 
1941, 

The matter referred to follows: 

ON KEEPING FAITH 

It never takes much of an excuse to bring 
me to San Francisco. Any trip here, even a 
short one, and notwithstanding the occasion, 
can only be a pleasure and an inspiration. 

Although I have been invited on former 
occasions to come to San Francisco, never 
before have I found that my expected hosts 
had done a vanishing act. I had not in- 
tended to take any part in this campaign. 
When the San Francisco Chronicle asked me 
to make a statement, I declined. But then 
the Committee to Defeat the Power Bonds 
publicly challenged me to come. It was clear 
that a refusal would be advertised as an 
admission that I had been engaged in politi- 
cal skullduggery. I did not care to be used 
as a tool of the Pacific Gas & Electric. Fol- 
lowing this challenge Mayor Rossi invited me 
to come. And so I am here at the invitation 
of both sides. However, it is not my purpose 
to advise you how to vote next Tuesday, but 
merely to try to lay some of the fantastic 
ghosts with which the Committee to Defeat 
the Power Bonds have been trying to frighten 
you 

Now, to my surprise, I find that the Com- 
mittee to Defeat the Power Bonds, which 
first asked me to come, is in conference and 
hasn't time to see me. Why, Emily Post 
would not approve of such conduct. Per- 
haps they think that they’ve got the situa- 
tion rigged so that I’m damned if I speak, 
and damned if I don’t. 

It would not be seemly for the invited guest 
to vie with his stampeded hosts in discour- 
tesy, but I cannot forbear to remark that if 
I were taking part in a puppet show, ail of 
the strings of which were in the hands of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co., I, like them, would 
prefer not to engage in open debate before an 
intelligent audience of San Francisco citizens 
if my case, like theirs, depended upon fancies 
and not upon facts. But after all “he who 
fights and runs away will live to fight another 
day.” Discretion is still the better part of 
valor. I have no doubt that the Committee 


would have demolished the arguments in 
favor of this bond issue if only they had not 
lost control of their legs which ran away with 
them in the wrong direction. 

When the Secretary of the Interior of this 
administration took office he found the Raker 
Act among the statutes of the United States. 
It was his duty to enforce that act, even if 
he had had nothing to do with its enactment. 
So he sought to persuade the officials of the 
city of San Francisco to carry out the terms 
of this act. Finding that his attempted per- 
suasions were of no avail, he decided that 
there was only one recourse open, and that 
was to go into the Federal courts to deter- 
mine whether the Pacific Gas & Electric was 
taking your power and reselling it-to you at a 
profit, contrary to the law. 

There might have been an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the meaning of the 
Raker Act before the Supreme Court, by an 
8 to 1 decision, decided the matter. Men of 
honest minds and of good will might have 
differed. But after the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court in 1940, no one could any longer 
say that the law permitted the Pacific Gas & 
Electric to profit from your power. 

It is a spurious argument for the oppo- 
nents of proposition No. 1, which you will 
vote on next Tuesday, to say that at seven 
different elections, the people of San Fran- 
cisco voted down plans to give effect to the 
Raker Act. It makes no difference whether, 
before the Supreme Court decision, you voted 
seven times or seventy and seven times in 
favor of the Pacific Gas & Electric raid on 
your power resources. When you go into the 
polling booths next Tuesday you may be 
able to justify a vote against proposition No. 
1 on some other grounds, but you cannot 
justify it by any comforting assurance that 
the Raker Act is not a valid law imposing 
not only a legal but a moral obligation upon 
the citizens of San Francisco. 

The Raker Act was passed by Congress in 
1913, long before the present administration 
took office The hearings before committees 
and debates on the floor show not only that 
Congressmen from San Francisco, but citi- 
zens of San Francisco, wanted the condition 
imposed upon the city that it might never 
sell this power to a private corporation for 
private profit. 

Did these Congressmen and citizens dis- 
criminate against San Francisco? Did the 
Congress discriminate against this city when 
in giving it valuable property rights in a 
national park, Congress provided that these 
rights should be used solely for the benefit of 
the people without private profit. 

For 12 years before 1913 the people and 
officials of San Francisco had studied the 
problem of obtaining an adequate supply of 
water and power for their needs. The best 
source available was at Hetch Hetchy. Your 
then mayor, James D. Phelan; Congressman 
Raker, of California; Walliam Kent, Con- 
gressman from the First California District; 
and Franklin K. Lane, a native of San Fran- 
cisco, who was then Secretary of the Interior, 
labored long and hard to get this project 
under way. The policy of Congress, with 
negligible exceptions, has been to protect the 
national parks from private exploitation. 
They have been dedicated to the benefit and 
enjoyment of the people. So it was natural 
that, in adopting the Raker Act, the Con- 
gress should put in a prohibition against 
the sale of power for private profit. This is 
the reason that the use of its water and 
power was limited to the public. 

I wish that every citizen of San Francisco 
would read the congressional debates leading 
to the passage of the Raker Act. There was 
considerable opposition to giving away these 
valuable rights in Yosemite Park. A typical 
statement of the reason why Congress finally 
agreed to it, after four bills had been intro- 
duced and had failed to pass, was made by 


to Defeat the Power Bonds will bravely thump | Congressman Bailey, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


their chests tomorrow, and tell you how they 





Bailey said: “If it were proposed to turn this 
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grant over to a private monopoly, I should 
fight. it with all my might. But the grant is 
to the people of San Francisco and the towns 
and cities round about. It is a grant not for 
exploitation, not for the enriching of a 
favored few, not to be employed in extortion 
and oppression; it is a grant rather which 
will emancipate a great and growing com- 
munity from galling bondage to a merciless 
task master, whose finger may be seen in the 
opposition to this measure.” 

Could Congressman BatLey have had the 
P. G. and E. in mind? 

Were the people of San Francisco fair or 
unfair, wise or foolish, in incorporating pro- 
visions in this act that the P. G. and E. and 
your newspapers, excepting only the San 
Francisco News, now tell you are bad medi- 
cine? Was the Congress fair or unfair, wise 
or foolish, when it agreed that the public 
property which it gave to the city of San 
Francisco should be used solely and exclu- 
sively for its citizens, without private profit? 
It would seem to any friend of San Francisco 
that you were far-sighted in incorporating 
language in the Raker Act intended to assure 
to you the profits from your own enterprise 
in which you were about to invest many mil- 
lions of your own funds. 

You knew back in 1913 that those inter- 
ests, which now invite you to consecrate to 
their private profit the benefits of this great 
development, were opposing the very law 
which they now seek to turn to their own 
profit. You licked the Pacific Gas & Electric 
and its trained seals in 1913, but they soon 
stuck their heads up again for more fish of 
your catching. To give you a variety of meta- 
phors—they found a way to milk your cow, 
to reap where they had not sown. And they 
desperately want you to vote next Tuesday 
to let them continue clipping your coupons. 

You built Hetch Hetchy Dam and the 
Moccasin Point plant—not the Pacific Gas 
& Electric. It didn’t put even a thin dime 
into those developments. When you needed 
more money in 1934, to increase the height of 
the dam, in order to produce more power, you 
didn’t get it from Pacific Gas & Electric. 
You went to your Federal Government, just 
where you had gone in 1913 when you wanted 
to build Hetch Hetchy Dam. As Public Works 
Administrator, I recommended, and the Pres- 
ident approved, a grant to you of more than 
a million dollars from the Federal Treasury 
for this purpose. Why, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric even wants to exact its pound of flesh 
out of the money that the Federal Govern- 
ment gave you to increase the height of 
Hetch Hetchy Dam. Thus we have not only a 
new high for the dam but a new high for 
private-utility effrontery. 

I have been told that you can’t have your 
cake and eat it, too. Well, the Pacific Gas 
& Electric has done better than that. It is 
your cake that the Pacific Gas & Electric is 
eating. 

Although to my surprise and distress I do 
not find a representative of the Committee 
to Defeat the Power Bonds sitting on the 
platform here tonight prepared to knock my 
arguments into a cocked hat, I did find, as I 
approached your fair city, that a long-range 
barrage had been laid down. I thought that 
I even detected sharpshooters lurking prone 
behind the sagebrush of the desert. And was 
it a jack rabbit or my expected opponent that 
I saw scurrying to cover. as I crossed the 
Sierras? One of the heaviest guns aimed in 
the general direction of “roposition No. 1 
appeared in your Sunday newspapers. These 
were so similar in text that som: of you may 
have suspected that they were both written 
in the office of the P. G. and E., which is the 
Bergen to more than one Charley McCarthy. 

These apparently inspired stories were to 
the effect that the Federal Government, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, was 
favoring Los Angeles while at the same time 
discriminating against San Francisco. I 
know of no suggestion better calculated to 














raise the temperature of the average San 
Franciscan than to tell him that he is being 
done in for the benefit of Los Angeles. And 
if these newspapers had told the truth, or 
even a half truth, I suspect that when I 
reached Berkeley, discretion would have re- 
quired that I detour down to Death Valley 
in the hope that there I could find, and hide 
out with, the wandering shade of the brave 
and eloquent debater who is not, on this plat- 
form tonight. 

I cheerfully admit that there has been an 
amendment to the Boulder Dam Act which 
has been approved by this administration. 
However, this amendment is r precedent for 
a change in th Raker Act. On the contrary, 
one of its chief purposes and effects was *o 
give the Government greater control over the 
use of the waters of the Colorado River and 
the generation of power at Boulder Dam. It 
changed the status of the allottees of power 
at Boulder Dam from that of “lessees,” in 
which they had virtually complete rights over 
the operation, to that of agents of the United 
States, subject to a larger measure of control 
in the interests of the people. But more than 
this, this attempt to arouse your resentment 
against the Federal Government in the hope 
that your anger would lead you blindly to 
cut off your nose is based upon misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts. 

Boulder is not a project as to which any 
city has given a private utility a slice of its 
power resources. On the contrary, the 
largest block of power is generated for the 
city of Los Angeles and distributed and sold 
by it directly to its own citizens without pri- 
vate profit. But the Pacific Gas & Electric, 
through its newspapers, do not tell you this. 
The wisdom of the people of Los Angeles, in 
providing for direct distribution of their 
Boulder Dam power, is one of the reasons 
why Los Angeles is now attracting new in- 
dustries—why a new ajuminum plant and 
a new magnesium plant are in prospect for 
Los Angeles. Pacific Gas & Electric has 
wrapped its transmission lines around your 
neck in loving embrace, thus strangling your 
industrial economy. 

Was it discriminatory against San Fran- 
cisco that the Raker Act, giving this city the 
means of furnishing its own electric power 
supply, provided that you should use it in 
the same way that Los Angeles has used its 
Boulder power—directly for the building of 
your city and not to enrich any private 
company? 

The act passed by Congress required that 
the water, as well as the power, be dis- 
tributed directly to the people without any 
rake-off by a private company. San Fran- 
cisco has complied with this so far as water 
is concerned. 

If the Raker Act was fair and workable 
with respect to water, why isn’t it fair and 
workable as to electric power? 

Congress was right when, in the Raker Act, 
it provided that water from Hetch Hetchy was 
to be used for your benefit—not for that of a 
private monopoly. It was right, too, when it 
made the same requirement as to electric 
power. You were right when you provided 
not only the well but also the bucket for 
your water. And you will be equally right 
when you provide not only power but also a 
means of bringing it to your homes and fac- 
tories. 

The shrewd and wealthy Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. for years has successfully opposed 
any attempt to carry out your obligations as 
to power. It has used your money to win 
elections before the Supreme Court upheld 
the Raker Act, and it is using your money 
now. For more than a generation the Pacific 
Gas & Electric has been a toll gate between 
the Hetch Hetchy development and its 
owners, the people of San Francisco. 

I am not the first Secretary of the Interior 
who has characterized as illegal the existing 
arrangement by which Pacific Gas & Electric 
slickers your power away from you. Each 
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succeeding Secretary of the Interior since 
1913, including Secretary Wilbur, a Cali- 
fornian, serving in a Republican adminis- 
tration, has objected to this arrangement. 
But you were continually told by some of 
your newspapers and other spokesmen for 
the utility interests that Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric was right; that all of these Federal offi- 
cials were wrong; that the sale of this power 
to Pacific Gas & Electric for resale to you at 
more than a 100-percent profit was not a 
violation of law or a breach of faith. 

For the first time, next Tuesday, you will 
vote in an election with this question settled 
forever. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has spoken. It has declared that the 
Congress clearly intended to require, and the 
city of San Francisco had agreed, to the dis- 
tribution ef Hetch Hetchy power through a 
publicly owned and operated power system. 
The Court has said further that the Congress 
intended to require the “sale and distribution 
of Hetch Hetchy power exclusively by San 
Francisco and municipal agencies direct to 
consumers, in the belief that consumers 
would thus be afforded power at cheap rates 
in competition with private power companies, 
particularly Pacific Gas & Electric Co.” 

This decision of the Supreme Court is not 
just a lot of words on some sheets of paper. 
It is the law. It means that the city cannot 
sell or otherwise dispose of Hetch Hetchy 
power at all unless it does so directly to con- 
sumers or public agencies. It means that, on 
and after July 1, 1942, you cannot sell your 
power to or through Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
That is flat. It is the law of the land. 

Nevertheless, Pacific Gas & Electric prop- 
agandists tell you that, even though the 
present arrangement is illegal, those fellows 
in Washington and your local United States 
district court haven’t nerve enough to do 
anything about it. This kind of talk is just 
braying. The Federal courts do not issue 
orders just for fun. There is no power on 
earth, not in Pacific Gas & Electric, nor in 
your city officials, nor in the Secretary of the 
Interior, which could prevent the Federal dis- 
trict court from enforcing the injunction 
which has been approved by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I tell you frankly that if you reject the bond 
issue next Tuesday, I do not believe that the 
district court would again postpone the carry- 
ing out of the mandate of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, even if I should request 
it for the third time. 

Before certain of your newspapers under- 
took to jnvent a mare’s nest out of the 
amendment to the Boulder Canyon Act they 
tried to kid you that the simple thing to do 
was to reject proposition No. 1 next Tues- 
day and then ask for an amendment to the 
Raker Act. This would be easy, they tell 
you, although anyone who knows Washing- 
ton would be delighted to offer big odds that 
no such thing could happen. If it is so easy 
to amend the Raker Act why hasn't it been 
done? Before Roosevelt you had a Califor- 
nian as President and a fellow Californian 
as Secretary of the Interior. Yet even then 
no serious attempt was made to amend the 
Raker Act. 

Congressman Rosinson, chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, has said that Con- 
gress would never “undo the work of a pre- 
vious Congress and turn over power in a 
public park to a private company.” Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 10 days ago, expressed the 
opinion that neither a prudent Congress nor 
a prudent administration would be willing to 
relieve San Francisco of the obligations that 
it voluntarily assumed when it accepted the 
Raker Act. 

At the last session of Congress Senator 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, by request, introduced a 
bill to amend the Raker Act. Now, as you 
know, your senior Senator is one of the most 
influential men in Congress. Yet his reso- 
lution died in committee. None of the peo- 
ple who are now so loudly and bravely urging 
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an amendment to the act even pressed for a 
hearing on this bill. 

It has not been reintroduced at this ses- 
sion. If anyone should introduce such a bill 
between now and next Tuesday, I hope that 
you will ask him why he waited for so long 
and whether it is not merely a campaign 
trick. 

So I say again that the only alternative is 
for the people of San Francisco to comply 
with the law, operate their own electric-power 
system and increase their net revenues from 
their electric-power business by several mil- 
lion dollars each year. 

It is not my place to discuss the details of 
the proposal before the voters, in the drafting 
of which I had no part despite misrepresenta- 
tions to the contrary. However, under the 
order of the United States district court and 
the stipulation, it was my duty to examine 
it and either to approve or to disapprove it. 
I have examined the plan and, in my opinion, 
it is an excellent and conservative one, which 
fully meets the requirements of the Raker 
Act. 

It is alleged that the payments of the com- 
pany to you amount to 25 cents on your 
tax rate. But, under public ownership, as 
provided in the plan, it would be possible, if 
the revenues of the power development were 
used for that purpose, to take 65 cents off 
of your tax rate. 

Or, if you sheuld wish to use your profits 
to reduce your electric-power rates, you would 
have plenty of leeway to do so out of your 
profits under proposition No. 1. But whether 
you used your electric-power profits either 
to reduce your taxes or to lower your power 
rates, you would get several times as much 
out of them as the Pacific Gas & Electric 
is now graciously allowing you. 

Your papers are full of advertisements and 
your gutters are full of leaflets put out by the 
private-utility people on the subject of rates. 
Pacific Gas & Electric pays for the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers and you pay to 
keep your gutters clean. It would be well to 
look carefully at any statements that purport 
to give you the truth about electric rates, 
especially if they come from private-power 
sources. The fact is that, according to the 
careful and conservative plan of your manager 
of utilities, all present rates could be reduced 
over 30 percent if you set up a municipally 
owned system. This is the price of your 
bondage to the Pacific Gas & Electric. 

San Francisco should have lower electric 
rates. It is a compact city and its distribu- 
tion costs should be low. Moreover, there 
would be a very real saving of funds that 
are now spent by the company to win friends 
and influence people. Low-cost power is 
available in other parts of California. It is 
yours already at Hetch Hetchy, waiting to 
serve you. More cheap power will be avail- 
able from the Central Valley development of 
the Federal Government and from other proj- 
ects which I hope will be built in this part 
of California. 

The future development of the San Fran- 
cisco area will be largely dependent upon its 
industrial power rates. There is no reason 
why industrial rates in San Francisco should 
not be brought down to the range in Los 
Angeles, in Seattle, or Tacoma. With lower 
industrial rates, the city of San Francisco 
could take its rightful place in the business 
expansion of the Pacific coast. Lower power 
rates, combined with its strategic location, 
fine climate, and unexcelled harbor facilities, 
would bring industry to San Francisco and 
keep it here. 

The bonds that you will vote upon next 
Tuesday are not general obligation bonds. 
In no circumstances can they become a lien 
upon your personal or real property. The 
cost of acquiring or building the distribution 
plant, which is all that you need in order to 
make yourselves merchants of your own 
power, will be paid out of earnings. Don’t 
let anyone fool you on this. 
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There have been a good many misrepre- 
sentations, some ignorantly, some deliberately 
made, in order to prejudice you in favor of 
continuing to allow Pacific Gas & Electric to 
run your property for its own profit. It 
doesn’t matter who is for or who is against 
Proposition No. 1 as an individual. It ought 
to be voted up or down on its merits. I have 
tried to discuss it on its merits. I have tried 
to clear the air of the poison gas that has 
filled the columns of your newspapérs, with 
the sole exception of the San Francisco News. 

Just 7 years ago yesterday, on October 28, 
1934, I spoke here when the first water from 
Hetch Hetchy Dam was brought to the city. 
Then I was Santa Claus. No one then thought 
that I wore horns or possessed cloven hoofs, 
On that occasion—7 years ago, I said: “Nor 
will water be the only precious product that 
will be supplied from this project. Located 
behind the great Hetch Hetchy Dam, as ex- 
tended, will be a potential supply of elec- 
tricity capable of furnishing light and power 
to an area much greater in extent than that 
of the city of San Francisco itself, at rates 
so low as to bring it within the reach of all 
for manufacturing and domestic purposes. 
As an interested outsider, may I venture to 
express the hope that San Franciscans, with 
that enterprise and intelligence for which 
they are noted, will not fail to make the great- 
est and best use of the water of which this 
energy will be a valuable byproduct.” 

Tonight I again appear before you as an 
“interested” outsider—at the request of both 
sides. Not, this time, to help you with your 
public works, and yet, again, as the repre- 
sentative of your Federal Government. I do 
not ask you to vote “Yes” or “No” on the 
proposition which will be before you on Tues- 
day. I will have served my purpose if I have 
cleared away some of the fog of personalities 
and false issues which the opponents of the 
bond issue have created, and if you will go to 
the polls on Tuesday and cast your votes as 
men and women of intellectual honesty, and 
sound business sense. I will have served my 
purpose if yo: vote in accordance with your 
conception of your obligations under the law 
and of the }2st interests of San Francisco 
today and in the future. My friendship and 
respect fo~ you, and my affection for San 
Francisco, will not be diminished however you 
may vote next Tuesday. 


Security and Morale of Teachers Essen- 
tial to National Defense 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
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OBSERVATIONS BY RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, CONCERNING THE SITUATION 
RELATIVE TO TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
THE PORTLAND, OREG., AREA 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is of imperative importance 
to the welfare of our beloved country 
that the teaching profession be assured 
of adequate compensation and fair work- 
ing conditions in these critical times. It 
is unfair to expect our teachers to per- 
form an inspiring job if their compensa- 
tion is of such c low standard as to make 


them feel that their self-respect is in 
jeopardy. 

In the beautiful city of Portland, Oreg., 
south of my congressional district and 
across the magnificent Columbia River 
from the evergreen State of Washington, 
there exists a situation which cries aloud 
to high heaven for immediate rectifica- 
tion. The minimum standard for teach- 
ers in Oregon is $701, while in the ad- 
jacent States of Washington and Cali- 
fornia the minimum is $1,200 and $1,320 
per annum, respectively. 

The last place where economy should 
be imposed is the school system. Just as 
a chain is as strong as its weakest link, 
so is a nation as powerful, actually and 
potentially, as its school system. 

Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, talented 
young member of the Oregon Legislature 
and the foremost writer of America to- 
day relative tc the problems and attrac- 
tions of the Pacific Northwest, has writ- 
ten an interesting article on this subject 
in the Progressive, the reading of which 
I warmly commend to all. He has like- 
wise written a recent letter to the Teach- 
ers’ Union of Portland, in which he fol- 
lows up the sentiments so well expressed 
in his persuasive article. 

Because I believe the subject matter to 
be of vital concern to the welfare of our 
country, and merits the attention of our 
entire people, I have asked unanimous 
consent of this august body to insert the 
article and the letter in the ConcRESSsION- 
AL ReEcorp and thereby let State Repre- 
sentative Dick Neuberger tell the story in 
his own effective and moving language: 
[From the Progressive of October 4, 1941] 

SECURITY FOR TEACHERS, Too 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


PoRTLAND, OreG.—Jefferson pointed out 
that education is the cornerstone of free gov- 
ernment. In a later day President Roose- 
velt has said, “We need to make infinitely 
better the average education which the aver- 
age child now receives, and through this edu- 
cation we will instill into the coming gener- 
ation a realization of the part that the com- 
ing generation must play in working out this 
crisis in history.” 

In the city of Portland some short-sighted 
people seem to have forgotten the importance 
of the teacher in the vital educational proc- 
ess. School teachers in that community still 
receive 744 percent less than their base pay, 
which was established in 1926. With the cost 
of living soaring upward, these teachers are 
now suffering what practically amounts to a 
reduction in their salaries. 

The quality of teaching can determine 
whether education is good or bad. Magnifi- 
cent buildings are not as important as capa- 
ble teachers. Jefferson recognized this when 
he declared that teachers should be “liberally 
compensated.” 


YOUTH COMES THIS WAY BUT ONCE 


Today the city of Portland spends $200,000 
more on its school system than in 1933, but 
$400,000 less for the salaries of teachers. This 
means that other activities are being ex- 
panded at the expense of the teachers. New 
superintendents have been hired and football 
uniforms purchased, but the salaries of the 
teachers are still where the depression 
knocked them. 

Some day the citizens of Portland will 
realize what a competent teaching staff actu- 
ally means to their community. The late 
Arnold Bennett Hall, president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, who was a progressive- 
minded man from Wisconsin, once observed: 
“Our young people come this way but once.” 
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Boys and girls deprived of adequate education 
have been set back for the rest of their lives. 
And the most important asset to Portland, 
as well as to any other locality, is its boys and 
girls. 

A few statistics may be of interest. The 
median salary paid high-school teachers in 
Portland is $2,231. This is below such com- 
parable American cities as Denver, Oakland, 
Providence, Seattle, Rocnester, Toledo, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, and Indianapolis. Surely 
the taxpayers of Portland cannot view such 
a situation with pride, nor can the fathers 
and mothers of Portland view the situation 
with equanimity. 

The average salary received by grade-school 
teachers in all cities in the United States over 
100,000 population is $2,334. In Portland it 
is $2,060. The average American wage for 
high-school teachers is $2,841. In Portland 
it is $2,066. Thus Portland is considerably 
below the national average for the teachers 
of both grade- and high-school classes. 

TOO MANY “MEXICAN GENERALS” 

In Portland, new school buildings have 
been constructed; bands and athletic teams 
have obtained new uniforms; motion-picture 
projectors have been installed; all kinds of 
special superintendents and special assistant 
superintendents have been employed. But 
the salary of the teachers has stayed at what 
amounts to a depression level. 

Yet this is what is happening to the 
schools in Portland. The frills are taken care 
of; the essentials are not. Teaching is the 
main essential of any educational system. So 
long as teachers receive depression salaries 
in this era of soaring costs of living, teaching 
has been woefully neglected. With extra 
superintendents added while teachers’ sal- 
aries remain low, the situation approximates 
the famous Mexican general story: the Mexi- 
can Army hired all kinds of generals and col- 
onels but forgot to provide an army for them 
to lead. 

Not long ago Ralph E. Dugdale, the Port- 
land superintendent of schools, took <« left- 
handed jab at the efforts of the teachers to 
get better pay when he said that in a time of 
crisis like the present they should be loyal 
to the school system. Mr. Dugdale is slightly 
confused. It is much more important that 
the school system should be loyal to the 
teachers, that it should be aware of its ob- 
ligation to them and to the community. Mr. 
Dugdale evidently wants the teachers to 
lower their standard of living because of the 
present emergency. 

The school superintendent overlooks Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s words: “I would ask no one 
to defend a democracy which in turn would 
not defend everyone in the Nation against 
want and privation. The strength of this 
Nation shall not be diluted by the failure 
of the Government to protect the economic 
well-being of its citizens.” The better a 
democracy is run, the more vigorously will its 
inhabitants defend it. Democracy in Port- 
land, Oreg., can be strengthened t- paying 
teachers there the salaries to which they are 
entitled. 


Mr. CLARENCE E. OLIVER, 
President, Portland Teachers’ Union, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear CLARENCE: For your interest I am 
sending you an article which I wrote for 
the Progressive of October 4, 1941, concern- 
ing the effort of Portland teachers to secure 
a@ restoration of their predepression salaries. 

Since this article was published the school 
board has partially restored the pay scale 
which was formerly in effect. 

Yet, in my opinion, the fundamental prob- 
lem remains. What teachers in Portland 
need is not restoration but an increase over 
their former salaries. 

Living costs are increasing. Our all-out 
national-defense effort has brought with it 
higher prices for the necessities of life. Pa- 








triotic employers have tried to maintain the 
standard of living of their employees by 
increasing wages proportionately. School 
teachers should enjoy similar consideration. 

As you pointed out recently to the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, living 
costs have risen in Portland even more than 
in many other comparable cities. For exam- 
ple, Portland food costs are higher than in 
such communities as Denver, Houston, and 
* Indianapolis. 

I believe that the problem of teachers’ sal- 
aries is inextricably bound up with the prob- 
lem of teachers’ tenure. At the last session 
of our legislature certain members of: the 
Portland school board advocated changes in 
the tenure law which would have practically 
destroyed the security which teachers now 
enjoy. Fortunately, Miss May Darling, who 
represented the Portland Affiliated Teachers’ 
Council at the State capitol, was able to 
persuade members of the legislature that 
such changes would be harmful to the gen- 
eral status of education in Oregon. I am glad 
that I was able to play a small part in the 
rejection of these weakening thrusts at the 
Tenure Act. 

The minimum salary for school teachers in 
our State is $701. In the neighboring States 
of Washington and California it is $1,200 and 
$1,320, respectively. The victims of these 
shameful salaries in Oregon are mainly rural 
teachers, but no teacher in a metropolitan 
area can be secure so long as a fellow in- 
structor in the country is paid so niggardly. 

In our State, tenure must be made secure 
against all attacks. Teachers in Portland 
must be paid salaries comparable with those 
paid in other great American cities, and 
teachers in Oregon’s rural regions must be 
placed on a pay scale similar to those in 
effect in Washington and California. 

As President Roosevelt has said, “I would 
ask no one to defend a democracy which in 
turn would not defend everyone in the Na- 
tion against want and privation.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL 
DICKSTEIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the Mutual Broadcasting 
system on October 28, 1941: 


Fifty-seven years ago this country received 
as a gift from our sister republic of France, 
the statue which is known throughout the 
world and which adorns the entrance into 
the harbor of New York. 

We are celebrating this day as the anni- 
versary of the erection of this statue in New 
York Harbor. This is not merely a statue 
of bronze and marble, not merely a work of 
art, or the fruit of the genius of an artist, 
it is vastly more than that. It has become 


a symbol, a symbol of American liberty. The 
very name of this statue is significant. We 
call it the Statue of Liberty so that we may 
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forever bear in our minds the importance of 
the preservation of liberty on this continent. 
We call the island, upon which the statue is 
situated, Liberty Island. In fact, the face of 
that statue is known to every person who 
has ever entered the harbor of New York, and 
the lady of liberty, or the old lady of Bedloe's 
Island, as she is affectionately called, is the 
representation of the spirit of our Republic to 
everyone who has ever come to these shores. 

Through the portals of New York City and 
into the harbor of this great Nation of ours 
there have poured, year after year, immi- 
grants from all lands. The tired, poor, and 
oppressed, as Emma Lazarus so beautifully 
expresses in the poem which is engraved on 
the Statue of Liberty, came to this country, 
assured of a welcome the moment their eyes 
rested upon this great Statue of Liberty. 

Sometime ago attention was called to 
the fact that while the Statue of Liberty was 
a free gift from the free country of France, 
the country that gave us this statue is no 
longer enjoying its own liberty. Our hearts 
go out to the people of France, who now 
suffer under a dictatorship and under the 
heel of a tyrant. We hope and pray that 
liberty will be restored to them, and that 
again our two sister republics will continue 
to enjoy that communion of the spirit which 
has always been a part of our national history 
in the last 150 years. 

France, oppressed, calls to us for help. 
The United States, happy in its liberty and 
happy in its feeling of national power, will 
not let France down. America shall furnish 
the beacon light of liberty to the oppressed 
of the world and will forever be a champion 
of liberty for other rations as well. 

Fortunately, we have control of the seven 
seas of the world. President Roosevelt has 
proclaimed the doctrine that this country 
would establish a two-ocean Navy, and even 
at present Our Navy is strong and powerful 
enough to preserve the ocean as a highway 
of commerce, and through the control of the 
seas assuring to our people that liberty and 
freedom which can only be enjoyed by na- 
tions which are strong and which are able 
to protect their liberty against any attack 
which may come from any source. Thus, by 
giving proper thought to the development of 
our Army and Navy, not as a means of subju- 
gating other people, but as a means of pro- 
tecting our hard-won liberties, against any 
attack from whatever source it may come, 
we shall best further the cause of liberty 
and at the same time protect this freedom for 
ourselves and others. 

President Roosevelt called us at one time 
the arsenal of democracy, and it will be up 
to us men and women of America to make 
this arsenal a reality. We shall forge all the 


‘weapons which will defend the freedom of the 


world from the usurpation of tyrants. We 
shall furnish all the means to make both this 
country and the whole world secure in its 
freedom. America will not let any nation 
down; America will not let any individual or 
race down. 

The Statue of Liberty, which enlightens 
the world, will also enlighten every corner of 
the world where liberty now is a thing of 
the past. With the aid and assistance of 
every man and woman of America, with the 
devotion to duty which is unparalleled in the 
history of this country, with the creation of 
weapons the likes of which were never seen 
in the world, with courage in our hearts, we 
shall face the world under the banner of lib- 
erty and this statue situated in the harbor 
of New York will accomplish the thing which 
its ‘nscription so boldly proclaims to the 
world, “Liberty Enlightening the World.” 

Hitlerism represents the mark of oprres- 
sion, just as the Statue of Liberty represents 
the mark of freedom. The two cannot exist 
side by side, and, in the words of Abraham 
Lincoln, the world “cannot exist half free and 
half slave.” Thus, America, with its great 
power to compel the world to do its bidding, 
will be the same beacon light of liberty to 
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other people as the Statue of Liberty is to 
those who have entered the harbor of the 
city of New York. 





National-Defense Problems 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR G. 
KLEIN, OF NEW YORE 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address I delivered 
over the radio, station WHN, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1941: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. It is 
@ great privilege and a source of much pleas- 
ure to be able to address you this evening, 
particularly in view of the fact that I am 
New York's newest Congressman, and have 
not previously had the opportunity to ad- 
dress you as such. 

I was recently elected, you will recall, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the tragic death 
of the late M. Michael Edelstein, who died 
as he was completing a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives. 

In the short time that I have been in 
Washington, I have made it my business 
to acquaint myself with the goings-on here 
in the Nation’s Capital, and to see and hear 
about the events of world-shattering im- 
portance which are now taking place. 

History is being made here in Washington, 
and in the Halls of Congress. and I feel that 
it is a great privilege to be able to serve my 
constituents and our country as a whole, 
particularly at such a time. 

I should now like to touch on some of the 
more important happenings of the past 
week. 

There was no definite or good or sound 
reason for it, but the country appeared to 
feel somewhat better about the dangers of 
war this past week. The Nazi drive on 
Moscow had slowed down considerably The 
new Japanese Cabinet was behaving moder- 
ately well. But actually the steady and un- 
ceasing tide of grim world events was pulling 
the country closer and closer to war. Two 
more American merchant ships were tor- 
pedced. Grimmest news of the week was the 
publication of the names of first United 
States naval losses of the war—l1l United 
States sailors missing from the torpedoed 
destroyer Kearny. 

Even grimmer news was yesterday’s an- 
nouncement by the Navy Department that $7 
men had perished when the U. S. destroyer 
Reuben James was torpedoed and sunk west 
of Iceland last Thursday night. 

All of this has strengthened the President’s 
hands at the very time when the Senate is 
engaged in debate on the proposals for modi- 
fication of the Neutrality Act. This is the 
consensus of opinion gleaned from a flood of 
comment as a result of the sinking of the 
destroyer Reuben James, the second American 
warship hit by a torpedo since the inception 
of the neutrality debate. 

Congressional comment was two-sided. 
Administration leaders declared the sinking 
clinched the argument that the United States 
is under attack and that an undeclared war 
is on. The isolationists in Congress felt that 
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the sinking was inevitable in view of the 
Navy’s patrol duties, and that it illustrated 
the folly of sending vessels into the war zone. 
However, in this latter theme there were sig- 
nificant variations which seemed to indicate 
a possible later change of front amongst op- 
ponents of the administration's neutrality 
medification policy. 

In any event, our country is gradually but 
surely defining its national purpose, which is, 
in effect, that our vital’interests must be pro- 
tected. That is why we refuse to risk defeat 
of Britain in the Battle of the Atlantic. That 
is why we have occupied Iceland and have 
ordered our Navy to protect all lend-lease de- 
liveries. Public-opinion polls have shown an 
increasing support for the Government’s pol- 
icy to protect lend-lease shipments and to 
hold fast the ocean fortresses. The sinking 
of the Reuben James will increase rather than 
reduce that support. 

Implementation of such support, as well as 
the strengthening of Canadian-American 
plans for a fighting defense of this continent 
and of the North Atlantic supply lanes, was 
part of the discussion this past Saturday be- 
tween President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
of Canada, W. L. Mackenzie King, who con- 
ferred with the President at the latter’s Hyde 
Park estate. 

Although joint economic problems were 
covered in the 2-day meeting between the two 
Government heads, military and naval mat- 
ters were believed to have taken precedence. 
In the wide range of economic matters which 
faced the conferees were consideration of 
price-control steps which are calculated to 
check inflationary trends in either country, 
and of assuring the Dominion Government 
adequate procurement means in the United 
States, either through an advantageous dol- 
lar-exchange agreement, monetary loans, or 
lend-lease aid. 

An economic formula agreed upon by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. King last April has bene- 
fited Canada in this procurement problem, 
but the wide excess of Canadian purchases 
over their sales to the United States indicates 
that further steps are necesSary. 

Regarding inflation controls, Canada is 
attempting at the present time to stabilize 
its economy by the application of a blanket 
price ceiling combined with a regulation of 
wages. Although the President has been ad- 
vised by Leon Henderson, head of the Office of 
Price Administration, that such an extreme 
plan as the one contemplated by the Cana- 
dian Government is not presently advisable 
to this country, it is expected that our ad- 
ministration leadership will press for con- 
gressional action on pending price-control 
legislation as soon as the neutrality-law re- 
vision is completed. At that time it is ex- 
pected that the Dominion system will be 
under discussion on Capitol Hill. 

Meanwhile we here on the Hill are happy 
to report, and I know you will be pleased to 
learn, that our military aircraft production 
has now reached the point where, when added 
to that of the British, it exceeds the pro- 
duction of the Axis powers. Moreover, the 
excellence of American equipment is con- 
sidered, as a whole, unsurpassed by any 
other country. The entrance of Russia into 
the war on the side of the Allies far more 
than offsets any effort which the conquered 
nations have been forced to contribute. In 
appraising the rate of production of the con- 
tending powers and the size of their air forces 
it would appear that, without counting Rus- 
sia, the rate of production of England, aug- 
mented by only one-half of the United States 
production, is now greater than the output of 
Germany and Italy, plus the production of 
conquered countries. It is my information 
that the total air power of the Allies will 
be greater than that of the Axis powers early 
in 1942. By the middle of 1942 we should 
attain a peak production of well over 3,000 
planes per month, and a rate of 50,000 planes 
per year is in sight. 


Thus it can be seen, my friends, that we 
have done a tremendous job during the past 
year and a half. We are delivering aircraft 
now at a rate fourfold that which we main- 
tained at the start of our period of expansion 
about 15 months ago. We have gone from 
approximately 500 airplanes per month dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 to about 2,000 in 
the fall of 1941, and we are only getting 
started at the present time. 

All of this is simply an indication of the 
belief of the great mass of Americans, that in 
order to put an end to the curse of Hitlerism, 
our country must produce a volume of war 
goods that dwarfs all previous estimates. In 
dollars, it is estimated, we have already 
planned for an expenditure of $63,000,000,000. 
Of this we have up to this time spent ap- 
proximately $12,000,000,000. And there is 
forecast an over-all program costing in excess 
of $100,000,000,000. In short, United States 
industry, and the great bulk of Americans 
who make up United States industry, is fac- 
ing its greatest task and facing it admirably. 

Of course, this tremendous expenditure 
will necessitate the cutting o’ nondefense 
spending. With this in mind, the President 
himself has taken the lead and has ordered 
the Budget Bureau to prepare details of cuts 
totaling more than $430,000,000. The Presi- 
dent, it is expected, will order various non- 
defense departments to impound funds 
already allocated to them for the present 
fiscal year. Furthermore, he is preparing an 
order forbidding new hirings in nondefense 
agencies. 

This economy plan calls for savings of 
$96,000,000 from Civilian Conservation Corps 
funds and #40,000,000 from National Youth 
Administration funds when those two 
agencies are merged. And from the Work 
Projects Administration funds amounting to 
$200,000,000 are to be impounded. Another 
$100,000,000 will be impound@d in small 
amounts from most of the remaining depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Other items probably due for cuts are river 
and harbor improvements, other nondefense 
public works, and parity payments to farmers. 
The President has asked repeatedly, in his 
Budget messages to Congress, that these ex- 
penditures be cut down, or omitted entirely, 
during the present emergency. 

But we cannot discuss this phase of our 
present emergency without also discussing 
another extremely important phase. I refer, 
my friends, to the present serious labor situ- 
ation. Organized labor, and all which it 
represents, is one of the very bulwarks of our 
democracy, and I am pledged to support all 
legislation which would continue, and even 
increase, the benefits obtained by labor dur- 
ing the present administration. 

And so I feel that the gains of labor must 
be zealously protected, but that phrase must 
not be perverted. The gains of labor does 
not mean the narrow interests of particular 
leaders or special groups, but rather the gains 
of the whole body of workers, and in their 
status not as workers alone but as consumers, 
citizens, and above all, as men working that 
they and their families and the liberties and 
values they cherish may be secure. 

Our country has often proclaimed both by 
word and deed the firm conviction that the 
peace of the world depends upon the true 
observance of the law. The events—the tragic 
events—of the past 24 months have demon- 
strated conclusively how impossible it is for 
the United States to defend its vital interests 
and yet remain at peace, if tre fundamental 
law of nations is flaunted and crushed to 
earth. It follows, therefore, that the world 
will not again be at peace unless and until 
the law among nations has been reestablished, 
nor will a peace be lasting unless there arises 
the will and the organized determination and 
power to uphold, as against all the trans- 
gressors, the authority of the law. That 
which is true amongst nations is, of course, 
equally true amongst individuals, That 
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which is our fundamental policy beyond cur 
shores must at the same time be our policy 
within our borders. Let us, therefore, in thig 
hour of crisis, ladies and gentlemen, join 
each other on those issues about which ve 
agree, rather than find disagreement on those 
matters about which we differ. In this way, 
and only in this way, can we continue to 
make America strong—the eternal light 
pointing the way to freedom. 

Thank you and good night. 


TR 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BLOOMINGTON 
(ILL.) PANTAGRAPH 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask to in- 
clude a fine editorial taken from the 
Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, edited 
in my district, which touches on the 
subject of corn prices. Through the 
press in general and by radio we are 
constantly hearing of the increased 
prices and added income that the farmer 
is now receiving. Such releases would 
have us believe that all farmers are get- 
ting rich. This certainly does not apply 
to the corn farmer. The article very 
pertinently calls attention to. the fact 
that corn, one of the five basic commodi- 
ties, is in no way receiving an even 
break in the goal sought under this pres- 
ent price-control program. The corn 
farmer simply is not getting his equal 
share, in comparison with the prices of 
other farm commodities when he is re- 
ceiving only approximately 73 percent 
parity for his product. So, it is possible 
that some of us, who represent great 
corn-producing areas, are not all excited 
about the fact that the price-fixing bill 
just reported to the House does not in- 
clude a ceiling over agricultural products. 

Possibly if and when corn prices ever 
reach parity, we might feel differently 
about the matter. But 73 percent is a 
long way from 100 percent, and can eas- 
ily be the difference between profit and 
loss for the corn farmer. 

[From the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph of 
November 1, 1941] 
COMPLAINT ON CORN PRICE REGISTERED 

It looks like the farm program or its Ad- 
ministrator is not giving the Corn Belt a 
square deal. 

Corn sold at only 73 percent of the parity 
level on October 15, according to a Govern- 
ment price review, yet wheat sold at 75 per- 
cent parity, cotton at 97 percent, cottonseed 
at. 164 percent, flue-cured tobacco at 131 
percent. 

The whole idea of parity is to give farmers 
the same relative purchasing power that 
they had back before World War No. 1. But 
when the markets, influenced in a large 
measure by the Government program that 
seeks parity, gives corn growers only 73 pere 
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cent of the chosen level while other con- 
trolled crops get substantially more, there's 
something wrong. Even wheat is above corn, 
and Federal reports have indicated there is a 
greater wheat surplus than corn carry-over. 

Price policies encouraged by Secretary 
Wickard favor relatively low values for feed 
crops. This is to encourage more feeding of 
cattle, hogs, more milk and eggs. Yet many 
farmers make a living producing corn for 
sale; their income depends on the corn 
market. A better balance is needed. 

Butterfat, on October 15, sold at 101 per- 
cent of parity, eggs at 84 percent, hogs at 101, 
beef cattle at 128 percent, milk at 109, lambs 
at 119. 

The situation encourages all farmers to 
produce more livestock, milk, and eggs to 
meet the goals of the food for defense pro- 
gram. Some cannot shift over to livestock 
production, however. A general shift would 
upset agriculture. What if all corn growers 
fed all the corn they produced? Wouldn’t 
that put eastern dairymen and poultrymen 
out of business? - 

If the farm program administered by Gov- 
ernment agencies can provide 131 percent 
parity prices for tobaccy growers, why can’t 
it provide at least 100 percent parity for 
corn? 

Some fair price limitation is desirable in 
this period f unrest. Deflation follows 
inflation as surely night follows day. Great 
injury to whole classes always follows major 
shifts in price levels. There will always 
be some who shift faster and further than 
others, either on the upturn in prices or on 
the sad toboggan that follows. The present 
period should be ended by some sort of gen- 
eral price freezing. 

But equality is the goal sought in any price- 
control program. Equality does not now exist 
for the corn producer. Washington should 
achieve more for corn than 73 percent parity 
before any final freezing process is brought 
about either by law or by business conditions. 





Alien Baiting Must Cease 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. SAMUEL DICK- 
STEIN, OF NEW YORK 





Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address which I 
delivered over station WJZ on October 
31, 1941: 


Recently in the public press and platform, 
statements were made and voices were raised, 
casting aspersion on American citizens of 
alien birth. Other speakers have proclaimed 
the theory that American citizens who were 
not born in this country are not entitled to 
hold any office of public trust. 

This is not the first time in American 
history that an attempt has been made to 
bar alien-born citizens from office. Back in 
1854, we had what was then Known as the 
Know Nothing Party. The reason they 
called themselves “Know nothing,” is be- 
cause they conducted their activities like a 
secret society, and did not give any in- 
formation about themselves, so that if any 
question was put to a member of that party 


concerning its activities, the answer was “no 
nothing.” This party took it upon itself to 
bait the alien born. 

You see, a good many immigrants came 
to this country then, just as they are coming 
in today, to escape persecution in Europe. 
It was a few years after the failure of the 
revolution of 1848, which sought to establish 
@ constitutional government in Germany, 
Italy, France, Austria, and other countries. 
The revolution failed, and many persons were 
compelled to emigrate to the United States, 
including Carl Schurz, who became a general 
in the Civil War, and later on Secretary of 
the Interior, and other persons who achieved 
distinction in the United States because of 
their brilliance of mind and love of American 
institutions. 

This proposal to prevent people born on 
the other side from holding office, is therefore, 
a direct sequel to the discredited “Know 
Nothing Party” of 1854. The “Know Nothing 
Party” was unable to muster one electoral 
vote in the elections for the Presidency in 
that year, and eventually fell of its own 
weight, leaving in its wake the A. P. A. 
(American Protective Association), which 
was organized for the purpose of barring 
Catholics from holding office, and the Klu 
Klux Klan, which aimed its darts against 
Catholics, Jews, and Negroes, and so on 
and on. 

In our history, we have had from time to 
time, hysterical groups, which I had occa- 
sion to refer to in my many speeches on un- 
American activities as the lunatic fringe. 
That these proposals are un-American to the 
extreme, requires no citation of authority. 
When the Constitution of the United States 
was passed in 1787, we provided that the 
President of the United States must be na- 
tive born, but even in that Constitution we 
put in a clause to the effect that a person 
who was a citizen of the United States, at 
the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
was eligible to the Presidency, whether native 
born or not. 

Apparently, these critics of American citi- 
zens of foreign birth, have no sense of pro- 
portion, and have the desire to throw all 
persons not born in this country into discard. 
They do not realize that so many of our 
most prominent citizens were either foreign 
born, or are children of first-generation 
Americans. These alien baiters even go so 
far as to make no distinction as to whether 
@ person is now holding office or is now a 
citizen, and would bar from office any per- 
son born outside of the United States, even 
though he may be performing most valuable 
duties in connection with any office he may 
now hold. Thus, Judge Frankfurter, for in- 
stance, would not be eligible to sit on the 
Supreme Court bench, Senator WAGNER would 
not be eligible to continue to serve as Sena- 
tor from the State of New York, and William 
S. Knudsen would not be eligible to serve in 
the Office of Production Management. Judge 
Sutherland, of the Supreme Court, would 
likewise be ineligible to hold office, and I do 
not know how many Members of Congress 
and the Senate, now serving this country, 
and who were born abroad, would be in- 
eligible to continue to serve the United 
States. 

Such a proposal is un-American, born of 
malice, and vicious in the extreme. Before 
any further discussion of the proposal is 
made, I believe that it should be stamped 
for what it is worth, an example of intoler- 
ance, not worthy of an American organiza- 
tion, and completely unmindful of the phi- 
losophy upon which this Nation was founded. 

The American public is well aware of this 
insidious propaganda against the foreign 
born, and on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, many of my colleagues, as well as 
myself, have had occasion from time to time 
to speak of the virtues of tolerance, and the 
poison of intolerance, which has from time 
to time crept into our commonwealth. At 
a time when dissension is vife, and the whole 
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world is embroiled in destruction, America 
has afforded to mankind the one and only 
example of a Nation built on the principles 
of liberty and justice. May it ever continue 
so. May all these disturbers of our peace 
and harmony find their well-merited reward 
in being pushed into oblivion. I feel that 
they will never be able to obtain a real foot- 
hold in this country. I feel that the time 
will come very soon when our people will 
rise in indignation against all the disturbers 
of harmony in America. 

In a speech which I delivered on the floor 
of the House on July 15, I called attention 
to the fact that we have in this country a 
large number of pressure groups which seek 
to array Americans against Americans, Jew 
against Catholic, Catholic against Protestant, 
and so on through the various strata of our 
religious or racial divisions. This propaganda 
is continued through pressure groups, and if 
these groups are successful, we shall even- 
tually find ourselves not with a United States, 
but a country divided against itself, where 
the many elements composing our popula- 
tion will dissolve into warring units, and no 
longer will be one common nationality in a 
united front against the whole world. 

Anything that creates disunion and disrup- 
tion of our national effort is a link in the 
chain of salvery which the enemies of our 
Nation are trying to forge around all free 
people. In this world at war, we are a minor- 
ity seeking to carry on the torch of liberty, 
in a world where liberty seems to have been 
extinguished. We are trying to carry on the 
American way of life, against a world of 
enemies, seeking to do everything in their 
power to disrupt and destroy our American 
way of life. We are seeking to maintain an 
American standard of living in a world 
where the standard of living is being under- 
mined and put on the basis of slavery in- 
stead of free labor. It is, therefore, of great 
importance to us at this juncture, to insist 
that democratic principles and ideals be 
maintained within our own borders, that co- 
operation among the many sections of our 
population be promoted, and that there be no 
attempt to divide our citizens by virtue of 
race, creed, color, or place of birth. Ameri- 
can citizens should have equal rights to em- 
ployment, equal rights to participate in our 
national effort to establish a thorough-going 
national defense, and equal rights to contrib- 
ute their share to the well-being of the Na- 
tion, in acordance with their abilities, char- 
acter, and reputation. Discrimination be- 
cause of race or creed, or country of origin 
does not belong in a democracy. What good 
is it to defend democracy against attacks 
from without, when we allow the basic prin- 
ciples of democracy to be v‘olated right here 
in this country? 

Americans love their country, irrespective 
of the place of their birth. As a matter of 
fact, descendants of those who lived under 
tyrannies have very frequently become the 
finest citizens of the United States. There 
are many who were born abroad, and born 
in countries where tyranny prevailed, but 
who nevertheless have made splendid loyal 
civil servants, splendid officers in both the 
Army and Navy, splendid men of business 
or leaders of labor. As a matter of fact, an 
example of that background is the former 
Presidential candidate of the Republican 
Party, Mr. Wendell L. Willkie, as to whose 
patriotism or loyalty there surely can be no 
question among Americans. 

Furthermore, people who come from coun- 
tries where there has been discrimination are 
likely to remember their origin and sppre- 
ciate the blessings of liberty more than others 
who take their liberty for granted. 

If our national unity is to be maintained, 
we must once and for all establish a principle 
that every good American, irrespective of his 
origin, and no matter where his cradle stood, 
is to be trusted and considered an equal, so 
that all of us, whether native born or natue 
ralized, and irrespective of our national origin, 
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will feel that we have but cne country to 
honor, serve, and defend—America. 

History teaches us that cur forefathers 
gave their lives so that this country might 
live and that they gave their lives to protect 
and defend American democracy: Anyone 
who prevents the spread of this democracy 
is a traitor to this country. 

It is of the essence of democracy that men 
and women living under it have duties and 
privileges to one another and with one an- 
other. Just as it is the object of democracy 
to grant to every man and woman the right 
of free speech, free press, and a free assembly, 
so it is the duty of every person living in 
a democracy to protect, cherish, fight for, and 
preserve this precious heritage to life, liberty, 
and freedom. 


The Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, very 
shortly Congress will consider the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill which con- 
tains numerous projects throughout the 
United States, on the Gulf, on the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and on the Pacific seaboard. 
In view of misleading statements and 
propaganda which has been circulated 
freely by the enemies of water transpor- 
tation improvements, I think it only fair 
to say that every project in this bill has 
been thoroughly considered by the Board 
of Engineers of the War Department, and 
has been favorably recommended by 
them. Further, it has been my privilege 
and duty to attend all sessions of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives, where hearings 
have been conducted on every project 
and where proponents and opponents 
have been given an opportunity to appear 
and testify. 

CONGRESS FUNCTIONS THROUGH COMMITTEES 

When legislation is introduced it is re- 
ferred to the appropriate committee of 
the House of Representatives. This com- 
mittee secures reports from the proper 
Government department, conducts hear- 
ings, and then takes action on the pro- 
posed measure, and then reports to the 
House of Representatives. I make this 
statement because a great many people 
do not understand the different steps 
that are taken in connection with legis- 
lative proposals. The report of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, therefore, deals 
with subjects which have been considered 
by the committee and on which the com- 
mittee has taken favorable action. The 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill is merely 
an authorization of a considerable num- 
ber of rivers and harbors projects and no 
appropriation of money is _ involved. 
When appropriations of money are need- 
eg there will be hearings before the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, 


which will consider the matter and take 
testimony. I make this statement be- 
cause the opponents of various rivers and 
harbors projects have tried to create the 
impression throughout the country that 
large appropriations of money are in- 
volved in connection with the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. Such is not the 
case. 
ST. LAWRENCE SE/ WAY PROJECT 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
conducted hearings over a period of many 
weeks on the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect. Numerous witnesses appeared and 
gave testimony for and against. This 
testimony censists of 18 volumes, and I 
do not believe a more complete set of 
hearings on any project has been pre- 
sented to Congress. The committee voted 
to include the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect in the omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 
On other occasions I have pointed out to 
my colleagues the great justification for 
the St. Lawrence seaway. Perhaps no 
other project has met with more power- 
ful opposition or faced a more powerful 
lobby in opposition to it. Opposition has 
been largely sectional and in most cases 
based entirely upon selfish viewpoints. 
Students of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, including several men who have 
been at various times Presidents of the 
United States, have all endorsed its eco- 
nomic value and the great good it will 
accomplish for the American people. 


RAILROADS RUNNING IN REVERSE 


The Association of American Rail- 
roads had a representative appear before 
the committee, and it is generally under- 
stood that the railroads are fighting the 
St. Lawrence seaway project. In doing 
this they are following their traditional 
habit of opposing all legislation for the 
improvement of rivers and harbors. 
They have done this in spite of the fact 
that the history of the country shows 
that improvement of water transporta- 
tion has always worked to the benefit of 
the railroads and has resulted in in- 
creased transportation of commodities, 
which, in turn, have to be carried to 
inland points by the railroad transpor- 
tation systems. In December 1925 the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, a national organization 
composed of 20 States, with headquar- 
ters in the Munsey Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., issued a pamphlet disclosing 
that the following railroad executives at 
that time favored the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project: Howard Elliott, chairman, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co.; H. E. 
Byram, president, Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad; C. H. Markham, presi- 
dent, Illinois Central Railroad; William 
G. Bierd, Chicago & Alton Railroad; Fred 
W. Sargent, president, Chicago & North- 
western Railway Co.; Ralph Budd, presi- 
dent, Great Northern Railway Co.; 
Charles Donnelly, president, Northern 
Pacific Railway Co.; Edward Pennington, 
president, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie Railroad; S. M. Felton, chair- 
man, Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Co.; Hale Holden, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad; Sir Henry 
Thornton, president, Canadian National 
Railways. 
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In this pamphlet Mr. Elliott, speaking 
before the Harvard Club in New York 
City, said in part: 

This is a great project, national in its scope 
and influence. It is a plan for a ship canal, 
to be eventually 30 feet deep, between the 
lower St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario, in 
which the United States and Canada will 
have an equal interest. 


He further said: 

The project will help coastwise trade, ex- 
port and import trade between the Middle 
Western States and foreign countries and 
give great opportunity to our merchant ma- 
rine fleet. 


Other railroad executives were equally 
as positive as to the benefits of the St. 
Lawrence seaway to the railroads. I do 
not think it requires an enlarged amount 
of intelligence to understand that the 
more tonnage which would move on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the more freight 
there would be for the railroads to as- 
semble at one end of the route and to 
carry to inland points by rail. 

I commend this pamphlet which was 
reprinted by the Michigan Great Lakes 
Tidewater Commission, of which Mr. 
A. C. Carton, of Lansing, Mich., is chair- 
man. 

We may well ask the question at this 
time as to why the railroads have 
changed their position. If they were 
right in 1925, they are 100 percent wrong 
in the year 1941. 


The St. Lawrence Project 
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Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude a timely editorial from the New 
York Times. The editorial is in accord 
with the views of those of us who have 
faith in coal as an economical source of 
power and who believe in the efficiency 
of steam-electric plants. 


[From the New York Times] 
ST. LAWRENCE ECONOMICS 


In the latest of the Canadian reports on 
the St. Lawrence project, a report prepared 
for the Canadian Electricai Association, Prof. 
John L. McDougall, of Queen’s University, 
raises points which have hitherto received 
little attention in a consideration of our na- 
tional-defense needs. Not the least important 
of these are economic in nature. In weighing 
the arguments for and against the St. Law- 
rence project it has not always been kept in 
mind that until recently Canada has drawn 
upon her exchange reserves to pay for much 
needed supplies from the United States. That 
situation has changed. Canada’s reserve of 
American dollars is beginning to run out, 
and under the pressure of our national-de- 
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fense program our ability to fill Canadian 
orders is not what it was. In other words, 
both Canada and this country must now 
reckon with the fact that the execution of 
the St. Lawrence plan competes with the 
war effort more directly than seemed likely 
a@ year ago. 

If St. Lawrence power were an essential, 
if it could not be found elsewhere more 
speedily and at lower cost than is actually 
the case, this nation would be willing to 
make stiil another sacrifice. But the St. 
Lawrence is merely one source of power and 
by no means the best. Nor is it low-cost 
power. Mr. Leslie R. Thomson, the leading 
Canadian authority on the subject, finds that 
it is “medium-priced to expensive.” It might 
be argued that some of the cost would be 
defrayed by navigation in the channel that 
must be dug, but navigation cost is itself high. 

Professor McDougall stresses again the 
rapidity with which highly efficient steam 
plants could be built if Canada needed more 
power. which she does not in view of the 
developments in Quebec and the possibilities 
of the Saguenay and Ottawa Rivers. What 
is new in his analysis is the fact that in 1925 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
was seriously considering the installation of 
a steam-electric station on its Niagara system, 
with an ultimate capacity of 250,000 horse- 
power. 

As late as 1937 Dr T. H. Hogg, chairman 
of the commission, prepared and published a 
memorandum in which he made much of the 
rising efficiency of steam-electric stations and 
of the comparative economies that follow the 
interconnection of steam and of waterpower 
systems, with marked advantages for steam. 
The argument for the erection of steam plants 
wherever they may be necessary, therefore, 
decomes stronger than ever. 





Government and the Food Supply 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to call to the attention of 
Members of the Congress the maiden 
speech of Roy F. Hendrickson as the new 
Administrator of the Surplus Marketing 
Administration. 

This address was delivered at Houston, 
Tex., on Monday, October 20, 1941, at the 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties. It discusses the problem of the Gov- 
ernment as it relates to the food supply. 
It is of particular interest in our agricul- 
tural sections, and it is also of importance 
as an indication of the plans which the 
present Surplus Marketing Administrator 
seeks to carry forward. 

The address follows: 

Across the Atlantic, war has laid waste to 
resources vital to the production and trans- 
portation of food. Hunger has swept over 
large segments of the Old World. It grows 
more acute there with each passing day of 
the war. To the fighting countries food is 
fast becoming fully as important as guns 
and munitions. 


You have asked me to speak on govern- 
ment and the food supply. Surely there 
is no greater responsibility for our Gov- 
ernment, or for any government, than the 
guaranty of an adequate and proper food 
supply for ali the people whom it serves. 
This assurance of our food supply is now 
doubly important in the face of world con- 
quest which threatens to destroy our way 
of life. Today, food plays a key role in the 
struggle to keep democracy alive. 

In 1942, food production in the United 
States will be the largest in our country’s 
history. And our average per-capita food 
consumption will be the highest on record. 

Our resources and skill to produce abun- 
dantly are being marshalled to step up food 
production. Secretary of Agriculture Wick- 
ard has asked the Nation’s farmers to in- 
crease production of most commodities— 
wheat and cotton and tobacco are excep- 
tions because we already have them in 
abundance. And the response of farmers 
is crystal clear, even where expansion will 
mean sacrifice. American farmers are de- 
termined that production on their segment 
of the long defense front will be ample and 
on time. 

Now, for the first time in our history, 
the full productive force of our farms is to 
be used to raise the foods we need. And 
this will be done well within the limits 
of our ability to produce, leaving room for 
even greater expansion if that becomes nec- 
essary in the future. In 1942 more United 
States food will be produced and consumed 
than ever before in this country. Our 
farmers will enjoy the biggest market they 
have ever had. 

Why has Secretary Wickard asked for this 
increase? What of the time beyond the 
immediate expansion period? 

There are many reasons for expanding 
the production of most foods. Families with 
higher incomes are eating about as usual. 
But many other families—not all by any 
means—now have incomes which make it 
possible for them to eat as much as they 
want for the first time in years. Consumer 
buying power has been increased by defense 
and other employment. The effect of this 
on demand for farm products is truly re- 
markable. 

On top of this greatly increased domestic 
market this country is pledged to meet about 
25 percent of the British need for animal 
protein foods. Purchases of food for British 
needs are already at a high rate, but the 
peak has not been reached. 

Then, we are preparing to create reserves 
or stock piles to meet a whole series of pos- 
sibilities. One possibility is continued war; 
another is expanded warfare; another—and 
I hope the word still has meaning—is peace. 
Farm planning has to take all these and more 
into account. 

We may have to supply the friends of 
democracy under provisions of the lend-lease 
program more food than now appears to be 
required. An earlier than now expected vic- 
tory for the democracies would mean a tre- 
mendous increase in the drain on our food 
and fiber resources. Red Cross needs may 
rise greatly with little warning. So there 
are many variables that have to be taken into 
account in this program to increase food 
production. 

Because of the need for heavy suppHes of 
food for immediate use and for reserves for 
future use, there seems little danger of over- 
shooting the mark very far. Secretary Wick- 
ard and the American farmer would not be 
forgiven for undershooting it in this time 
of crisis. Farmers and those who process and 
sell their products for use here and abroad 
are agreed with government on the objectives 
of ample production for this emergency. And 
they are cooperating splendidly. 

The program for increased production takes 
into account as never before the factor of 
proper nutrition for all our people. It takes 


into consideration not only the acute imme- 
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diate needs, but also the long-term needs of 
this country’s population. It is hoped that 
increases in the consumption of many of the 
farm products will be on a permanent basis. 
While some of the increases in production 
seem large when related to records of past 
national consumption, they are not excessive 
if measured in terms of nutritional needs. 
This is especially true of milk and milk prod- 
ucts, of eggs, of vegetables, and of some fruits. 
In simple terms, not enough of our people 
have had adequate buying power so that they 
could obtain as much of these foods as they 
needed for good health. 

The farmer prefers to produce abundantly. 
The food-distribution system that is the 
farmers’ sales organization, is eager to handle 
the load. But farmers, long burdened by low 
prices and always burdened by fixed charges, 
have not and should not be expected to as- 
sume the burden of producing at-a loss even 
—— they appreciate the urgency of the 
need. 

The social cost of poor nutrition which up 
to now has been hidden, is finally coming out 
into the light of day. At last we have a 
clearer picture of the health condition of the 
young men of our Nation. The astounding 
facts are revealed by Brigadier General Her- 
shey, director of the selective-service system. 
And here ic what General Hershey reports, in 
his own words: 

“About 50 percent of the approximately 
2,000,000 registrants who have been examined 
for ‘ duction into the Army ‘ the United 
States under the Selective Training and Serv- 
ic Act of 1940 have been disqualified because 
of physical, mental, or educational reasons. 
Of the approximately 1,000,000 rejected, 
900,000, or about 90 percent, were found to 
be physically or mentally unfit.” 

According to General Hershey, many of the 
young men rejected can~-.t be rehabilitated 
for even limited service. The list of defects 
is shocking. Nearly 20 percent of the men 
turned down had bad teeth; 14 percent were 
with poor eyesight; over 25 percent suffered 
from diseases of the muscles, bones, brain, 
nerves, heart, and lungs. 

As a nation we are determined to see that 
our people have enough of the right kinds 
of food needed to build and maintain strong, 
healthy bodies. We are also determined to 
see that in this war emergency there is 
enough food ¢-oduced for democracy’s fight- 
ing friends. 

Secretary Wickard’s program for increasing 
food production sets specific goals as the 
objectives for 1942. The principal foodstuffs 
needed most are those rich in proteins and 
vitamins. We must have more livestock and 
poultry products, more dairy products. We 
need to increase our production of vegetables. 
The production of those crops from which 
vegetable oils are manufactured also must 
be expanded as a safeguard against possible 
shortage due to reduced imports. 

Specifically, the goals call for an increase 
of 10.5 percent in the production of meat, 
including pork, poultry, and other types. 
After allowing for anticipated exports, the 
amount of meat available for each of us in 
this country will be higher in 1942 than it 
has been for three decades. Egg production 
is to go 10 percent over this year’s high 
figure. Milk production is to be increased 
by 7 percent over the record supply of this 
year. After taking care of export and reserve 
needs, each man, woman, and child in this 
country will have available more milk than 
in any year for which records have been kept. 

The best form of insurance against run- 
away food prices is the production of plenty 
of food. The same holds true for any other 
product. In this country, we are taking no 
chances with our food supply and are in- 
cvea~ing our production to safeguard against 
any contingency, at home and abroad. 

While we do not have a quick remedy for 
dealing with shortage, we have learned how 
to control and use surpluses. In this all-out 
effort to increase food production, the risks 
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of farmers will be held to a minimum. Asa 
matter of fact, it will be profitable for 
farmers to step up their production of the 
needed commodities. Government support 
of market prices, coupled with increased 
requirements for use at home and for lend- 
lease and Red Cross shipment abroad, pro- 
vides farmers with the incentive to expand 
their output to a record level. 

The foods most urgently needed for lend- 
lease shipment abroad are cheese, evaporated 
milk, dry skim milk, eggs, pork, lard, and 
fruits and vegetables in variousforms. Taken 
together, the total amount of food already 
pledged to be supplied the British would fill 
a solid string of freight cars stretching east 
to west from one end of the United States 
to the other. 

On our ability to furnish essential foods 
to countries fighting against Hitler domina- 
tion rests the fate and future of our free- 
dom. Food is democracy’s powerful weapon 
aimed to uphold the dignity of man and pre- 
serve human liberty from the tyranny of 
soulless aggressors. 

After this war is over, food will continue to 
play a leading role in world affairs. In the 
words of Secretary Wickard, “Food will win 
the war and write the peace.” As time goes 
on the truth of this statement becomes more 
and more apparent. That is why farmers are 
being urged to produce enough so that after 
meeting all our export and domestic require- 
ments there will be supplies of food left over 
to build an imposing stock pile. 

Already in occupied nations hungry peo- 
ple are rising up against their oppressors. To 
the victors and vanquished alike an abun- 
dance of good, wholesome American food, 
ready for delivery from our stock piles, will 
have a convincing appeal around the peace- 
conference table. It will be a strong force in 
writing the terms of a just and honorable 
peace. 

And while we are concerned about produc- 
ing food for shipment abroad in this battle 
for world freedom, an abundant supply of 
nutritious food for use at home continues 
vital to the health and welfare of our own 
people. Consumers with increased income 
are spending more money for farm products 
and the demand is the highest in years and 
moving upward. Farmers are aware of this 
and are gearing up their production so that 
consumers will have a record volume of food 
available for their use. 

In all of this, we have not overlooked the 
continuing need for more nutritious food 
among our low-income families. While em- 
ployment and consumer buying power have 
been increased by national-defense activities, 
there still remain millions of persons who 
lack adequate income and who cannot afford 
to buy all of the food they need for a health- 
ful diet. Taking care of the requirements 
of these low-income families is just as im- 
portant as ever. Through such measures as 
the food stamp, direct distribution, school 
lunch, and low-cost milk programs of the 
Department of Agriculture, millions of Amer- 
icans are able to get more of the foods they 
need to improve their diet. These programs, 
operated by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, are building the health and strength 
of a segment of our population that needs 
to be helped most. At the same time, these 
food-distribution programs keep open for 
farmers a wider market and make for fuller 
use of agriculture’s productive capacity. 

Most of you are undoubtedly familiar with 
the Food Stamp Plan. It moves additional 
supplies of foods to public-aid families 
through normal channels of trade. Persons 
taking part in the plan receive free blue 
stamps which serve to increase their food- 
buying power by about 50 percent. These 
blue stamps are good in any local store in 
exchange only for those foods designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. The blue-stamp 
foods are those for which farmers need the 
most assistance in marketing. Thus, the 
plan helps the needy consumer get more at 





the same time it helps the farmer sell more. 
And since all of the foods move through 
regular trade channels, the plan also helps 
business. 

The Food Stamp Plan started in May 1939, 
and today it is operating in areas through- 
out the country having more than half the 
population of the United States. Approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 needy persons are taking 
part in this program and using blue stamps 
in exchange for designated foods at the rate 
of around $10,000,000 a month. 

The gap between farm production and the 
need for more food among growing children 
is being bridged by the school lunch program. 
This program makes use of farm products 
bought by the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of improving markets 
for farmers. The foodstuffs are sent to State 
welfare agencies and supplies are distributed 
to sponsors of school lunches. 

The first large-scale use of Government- 
bought foods in school lunches began only 3 
ycars ago. In the first year about 800,000 
youngsters ate lunches made in whole or in 
part from the commodities we made avail- 
able. Last year we reached nearly 5,000,000 
youngsters throughout the United States, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. The lunches 
were served in more than 60,000 schools and 
three-fourths of them were in rural areas. 
This in itself is quite significant, for some- 
times we are inclined to forget that children 
in our farm areas and in small towns also 
need help in getting a balanced diet. 

The school lunch program is a community 
undertaking. It offers people throughout the 
country an excellent chance to work together, 
in the democratic way, to help children grow 
into better and stronger citizens. While ex- 
amples of outstanding community effort in 
the school lunch program are numerous, I 
would like to cite one: 

Back of Chicago’s famous stockyards is a 
large, densely populated area where children 
have been growing under a tremendous handi- 
cap. The section is one in which families are 
poverty-stricken. Mothers go out to work to 
help make ends meet while the children have 
had to shift for themselves and get their own 
meals during the day. Malnutrition and 
tuberculosis ran high in this area. One 
health survey showed 93 percent of the chil- 
dren with defective teeth, largely because of 
food deficiencies. 

Thanks to wide-awake citizens of this “back 
of the yards” neighborhood, something is 
being done to change this critical condition 
for the growing youngsters. A community 
group, led by the Catholic Youth Organiza- 
tion and other Catholic leaders, sponsored 
and financed one of the most successful 
lunch programs in the Nation. In one school 
alone, in the “back of the yards” area, 1,000 
youngsters received free milk and hot lunches 
during the summer months. Part of the food 
was furnished by the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration, the rest was bought by the local 
sponsors. The Work Projects Administration 
supplied a dietitian. Hotels donated dishes 
and silverware. A group of businessmen gave 
a@ gas range. Boy and Girl Scouts also helped. 
It was simply a case of an entire community 
doing a job that needed sorely to be done. 
This example of cooperation has been re- 
peated in thousands of American communi- 
ties, large and small, in every part of our 
country. Tiny one-room schools and crowded 
buildings in teeming cities have found the 
space, the equipment, and the willing work- 
ers to feed growing children so that they may 
become healthier and more useful citizens for 
the future. 

The school-lunch program is growing into 
a permanent national institution. This year, 
with the cooperation of community groups, 
we hope to reach 6,000,000 children. It is 
estimated that there are about 9,000,000 who 
need and should receive more food through 
these lunches. We think that the people of 
this country want us to see that every one of 
these 9,000,000 youngsters gets at least one 
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square meal a day. We can furnish an im- 
portant part of the food, and we hope that 
more and more communities will organize 
and sponsor these lunches for their children. 

The national consciousness as to the need 
for better nutrition among all our people 
has been awakened by the defense effort, 
We have, of course, been shocked by the fact 
that nearly half of the 2,000,000 young men 
summoned for military service were found to 
be unfit for duty. And many of the de- 
ficiencies which these men had could have 
been prevented with the right kinds of food, 
For this national weakness in our health de- 
fenses we stand indicted. 

Unless we are aggressive in dealing effec- 
tively with this problem of nutrition, we as 
a nation are marked for decay. Now, while 
we have the opportunity, is the time to act. 
We need to see that the nutritional needs of 
all our people take precedence over any other 
consideration in our economy. As a nation 
we can afford to build the health of our 
people as well as we can afford to spend bil- 
lions for defense armaments. We must be 
bold enough and imaginative enough to 
develop and put into effect plans to build 
better nutrition. The increased food pro- 
duction now being brought about by our 
farmers is a major step toward improved 
national health. 

The school lunch and other government 
food distribution programs which serve those 
who lack the means for obtaining adequate 
diets are meeting real needs now. They will 
be even more vitally important after the 
war emergency is over. This is the time to 
make our distribution machinery more near- 
ly perfect in operation and stronger so that 
we will be better prepared to avoid the dan- 
gers of a threatened drop in national income, 
increases in unemployment, and a decline in 
farm prices. 

Farmers and the people of the country 
need not repeat the experiences of the 1929 
crash and the depression that followed. 
Production is going up and we need to keep 
it up after the present emergency is over. 
Our biggest job is te distribute and consume 
what we are able to produce. In this field 
we still have much to learn. It would be 
suicide not to prepare for larger consumption 
sO we can make more effective use of our 
productive resources. Intelligent planning 
and positive action now will build a stronger 
America. 





Price-Control Legislation 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include a talk 
delivered by me over the red network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., on the 
subject of price control, on Saturday, 
November 1, 1941: 

The American people are now bending 
every effort to turn this Nation into a mighty 
arsenal of democracy and to preserve for our 
generation and for the future the liberties 
which we have won and which alone render 
life worth living. I have every faith that 











this united effort will prove adequate to de- 
feat our visible enemy—the enemy abroad. 
In the meantime, however, the very magni- 
tude of our task exposes us to danger from 
another enemy, an intangible enemy whose 
subtle and swift attack may not only hamper 
our armament program but may cause us to 
lose the peace even while we are helping the 
defenders of democracy to win the war. I 
refer to the danger of inflation, of a rapid and 
uncontrolled increase in prices which can, 
in a few short months, imperil all for which 
we are striving. Let us not minimize this 
enemy within nor shut our eyes to the evils 
it can accomplish. 

Already prices and living costs have begun 
to advance at an alarming rate. By Sep- 
tember of this year, approximately 2 years 
since the outbreak of the present war, the 
cost of living in large cities in the United 
States had risen almost 10 percent. By itself 
this advar.ce may not seem excessive but it is 
fully as great as that which occurred in the 
same period in World War No. 1. Twenty- 
five years ago, just as today, there were those 
who professed to see no danger in rising 
prices. We now know that what happened 
in 1916 was just the beginning in the advance 
of prices that did not stop until the spring 
of 1920. Living costs had more than doubled 
and half the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer’s dollar had been destroyed. Remem- 
ber, too, that inflation is followed by defia- 
tion just as surely as night follows day; that 
the high prices of 1919-20 were the direct 
causes of the farm foreclosures and industrial 
unemployment in the early twenties and that 
they contributed in no small measure to the 
depression which began in 1929. 

Today, again, the warning signs of infla- 
tion are everywhere about us. The general 
level of wholesale prices is already 22 percent 
higher than it was in August 1939, and during 
the last 8 months alone wholesale prices 
have advanced almost 15 percent. Wholesale 
prices of foods and textiles are up more than 
80 percent. Building materials have gone up 
almost 20 percent. Only in the field of metals 
and metal products have price increases been 
moderate. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion, even though handicapped by the lack 
of direct legal power, has managed in these 
industries to enlist a substantial amount of 
cooperation from producers. 

While the actual extent of these increases is 
itself impressive, it is particularly significant 
that the bulk of the advance, both in whole- 
sale and retail markets, has occurred since 
February of this year. While prices of some 
articles had gone up appreciably by the end 
of 1940, these were mostly products obtained 
from overseas, such as burlap and coffee, or 
else articles directly needed by the Army 
and Navy. Beginning in February, however, 
prices really started rising in earnest and an 
unrestrained buying wave swept through al- 
most all our markets. The defense program 
was growing rapidly and all kinds of goods 
were needed in tremendous volume—steel, 
copper, zinc, chemicals, textiles, and foods. 
The Lease-Lend Act was approved and huge 
additional quantities were purchased for 
shipment abroad. Businessmen, fearing 
future shortages, rushed to place their orders 
for the products they thought they would 
require in the coming months. Rising em- 
ployment and pay rolls swelled the tide of 
public purchasing power and, by summer, 
automobiles, refrigerators, and other such 
articles were being sold at record rates. 
Naturally, all these factors combined to move 
prices up rapidly. 

To some extent, of course, prices had to 
be higher to compensate for increasing costs, 
particularly for products made of imported 
raw materials, such as burlap bags and 
coffee. Textiles and foods also had to go 
up somewhat as the prices of the agricultural 
raw materials rose from levels that had been 
disastrously low for the farmer of America. 
Congress has long insisted that the farmer 
is entitled to parity prices. No one can 


begrudge such increases as are necessary to 
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yield the grain, cotton, and dairy farmer his 
just due. But while some price increases 
were undoubtedly justified, there were many 
others which were not, and which represented 
either outright profiteering or reckless and 
destructive speculation. Thus, I am in- 
formed that cotton mills started raising their 
prices in the fall of 1940, long before the cost 
of raw cotton began to go up or before wages 
were increased. By May of this year the 
margin between the price of cotton cloth 
and the price of raw cotton was higher than 
at any time for more than 20 years. AS 
prices of cotton cloth went up, prices on 
articles made from this cloth, women’s 
dresses, and farmers’ and workers’ overalls 
also went up. As living costs rose in this 
way, workers began to ask for higher wages 
in order to permit them to maintain a decent 
living standard. This in turn raised manu- 
facturing costs and prices had to be advanced 
again. 

By the middle of this past summer all who 
did not willfully close their eyes could see 
the beginning of the familiar vicious spiral 
of inflation. Inflation means disaster to 
everyone except the speculator and profiteer. 

Who profits from inflation? Certainly not 
the farmer. Even now his own costs are ris- 
ing. Cattle feed costs him 60 percent more 
than it did in August 1939. Burlap, to wrap 
the supplies he buys and the crops he sells, 
has more than doubled since the war began. 
Prices of farm machinery, fertilizer, and in- 
secticide are all rising. He must pay 20 per- 
cent more for overalls to work in, and prices 
of clothing for his family have also gone up 
materially. But more important, the farmer 
has learned from sad experience that while 
his prices may keep pace with rising costs 
for a time, in the long run his prices will 
collapse, but his costs—mortgages, taxes. and 
interest—will remain to plague him. The 
farmer must be guaranteed a fair return— 
we in Congress will see to it that parity is 
maintained between the prices of what he 
has to sell and those of what he has to buy— 
but he has more to lose than anyone else 
from a runaway inflation. 

Let us look for a moment at the plight of 
the wage earner. He certainly does not bene- 
fit by inflation. The cost of living is already 
up nearly 10 percent since the outbreak of 
war. Food prices at retail are up already 
20 percent and clothing and house furnish- 
ings more than 10 percent each. Rents in 
some defense areas have been boosted to al- 
most unbelievable levels. Here again, while 
workers in a few defense industries may find 
it possible to have their wages raised as fast 
as living costs, the day of reckoning is sure 
to come when the boom will collapse, wages 
fall, and unemployment spread. 

Businessmen and investors, too, large and 
small, should be fully aware that the pen- 
alties of inflation are heavy and inescapable. 
Excessively high prices today inevitably lead 
to sacrifice prices tomorrow; the temporary 
benefits of speculation and profiteering are 
purchased only at the cost of idle machinery 
and bankruptcy in the years to come. Even 
now speculation and the hoarding of sup- 
plies have in some cases disrupted the normal 
channels of trade and threatened to stall the 
orderly functioning of industry. 

To sum up, inflation can jam the wheels 
of industry and impoverish the population; 
it can bring to a stumbling and ignominious 
halt the defense program upon which our 
liberties depend. It can make the end of 
war, regardless of who is victor, a horror of 
defiation and unemployment. The pages of 
history prove this conclusively again and 
again. In the last war, action came too late 
to be truly effective. Today we can profit 
by the disastrous experience of 25 years ago. 
But we can do this only if all of us cooperate; 
if the farmer, the worker, and the business- 
man all pull together to avoid unwarranted 
advances in prices or wages or profits and if 
Congress takes prompt steps to deal with that 
selfish minority which refuses to subordinate 
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its immediate self-interests to the common 


This last step—firm action by Congress to 
curb the speculator and profiteer—must not 
be delayed, cr the whole effort may go for 
naught. The number of those who seize 
upon a national emergency as an opportunity 
for private profit may be small, but their 
influence is extremely destructive. More 
than 3 months ago the administration intro- 
duced a bill to curb this conscienceless mi- 
nority, and to protect us all from the evils 
of inflation. This bill would establish ceil- 
ings upon those prices which showed a 
tendency to rise out of line, and thus pre- 
serve orderly and stable markets. For more 
than a quarter of a year this bill has been 
pending before the House of Representatives 
and final action by Congress is not yet in 
sight. A delay so long on a measure s0 
urgently needed is inexcusable. Immediate 
price-control legislation is imperative—not 
next year, not next month, but now. The 
American people have a right to demand that 
their chosen representatives perform their 
simple duty by forging the legal weapons 
which can alone avert the disaster confront- 
ing us. 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer-News. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer- 
News] 


MR. WILLKIE’S POSITION 


One of the first things which will be said 
about the move to read Mr. Willkie out of 
the Republican party is that we're facing a 
condition which is too big for party politics. 

No citizen who thinks his way through this 
issue would hesitate a moment over which 
comes first. 

As between party welfare and national wel- 
fare there is no choice; even if it means the 
complete effacement of the party. 

And if this applies to Republicans out of 
power, it applies with double the force to 
Washington, D. C., as a whole. 

The abandonment of political operation of 
government, with all that implies, is the one 
single outstanding need. 

As to Mr. Willkie, then, the question is not 
whether he’s helping or hurting the Repub- 
lican Party but whether he’s talking sound 
sense. 

On that question Mr. Mark Sullivan, the 
newspaper’s observer of Washington affairs, 
had some interesting observations Sunday. 
He analyzed Mr. Willkie’s recent utterances 
and concluded that they showed a clarity of 
thought rare in either party with respect to 
what the Nation faces. 

Then he went on to quote Mr. Willkie on 
a matter which Mr. Willkie stitl continues to 
place second to support of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. 
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“The administration,” Mr. Willkie said, 
“makes men suspicious even of a national 
emergency by using it as cover for a special 
New Deal brand of economic revolution. 
The New Dealers themselves seem more in- 
terested in the pursuit of some of their eco- 
nomic aims than they do in unifying the 
people behind the Government’s foreign 
policy.” 

Mr. Sullivan questions whether Mr. Willkie 
has thought this matter all the way through, 
whether Mr. Willkie really feels that preserv- 
ing democracy at home cannot go along, side 
by side, with aid to the democracies abroad. 

It is a key point. 

Certainly Mr. Willkie could have an effect 
upon the administration. Certainly he could 
urge the abandonment of the periodical cru- 
sades which have kept the country in a tur- 
moil during the President‘s entire regime. 
Put in a forceful, sincere, and convincing 
way, the plea would have to be heeded; not as 
a@ quarrelsome indictment but as a recipe for 
what's wrong with the country today. 

Such a statement would be an American 
statement, not a party statement. 

After all, no one has stated better than 
Mr. Willkie how much the Nation fears that 
shackles imposed during the war period may 
not be removed when the shooting is over. 

Given the right evidences of Washington 
intent to take Government control out of the 
hands of minorities and experimenters, the 
average American would willingly don the 
chains which a wartime emergency brings. 

If Mr. Willkie would go the whole way with 
his own arguments, he might bring about a 
national unity on the subject of defenre. 


A Chemical Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
STATES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans States: 


[From the New Orleans States] 
A CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


There’s something for Louisiana to crow 
about in the statements of the bankers, 
chemical manufacturers, and railroad execu- 
tives who visited New Orleans Saturday, re- 
specting the potential development of chem- 
ical industries in this State. 

These men, who are identified with great 
national industries, pointed to the almost 
unlimited resources of oil and natural gas, 
which means cheap power as well as the basis 
of manufacture of many chemical products. 

“Besides these basic resources,” reminded 
Charles S. McCain, president of the Dillon, 
Read Co., “you people in Louis‘ana have other 
potentials of chemical manufacture in your 
sulfur, sand, lime, shells, and sea water. 
This development has only just started.” 

Louisiana has the raw materials and the 
potential cheap power for a great chemical 
industry. We say “potential” cheap power 
because, generally speaking, this cheap power 
is not yet a fact. A State that produces or 
can produce so much natural gas that it is 
a drug on the market so that wells in some 


areas are capped, and so much petroleum 
that production is rigidly restricted by quo- 
tas, ought to have the cheapest power in the 
Nation. When all of the chemical materials 
needed for great industries abound along 
with the fuels for cheap power, there’s a 
combination that is hard to beat in any State 
in the Union, or any other country on earth. 

Many defense industries requiring low-cost 
power or those utilizing chemicals, like oil, 
sulfur, salt, lime, sand, and the products of 
the farm, forest, and fishery could have been 
located in Louisiana with great advantage to 
the cause of national defense. That they 
were not, except in a few instances, is prob- 
ably due to the neglect of the State to publi- 
cize these assets. We read occasionally of 
large enterprises establishing themselves in 
the State, or of expanding their establish- 
ments here, like the solvents corporation in 
Baton Rouge and the alkali works near Lake 
Charles. There ought to be many others, 
and there will be when the cost of power is 
reduced to the levels warranted by the abun- 
dant supplies of cheap fuel. 


Capital Stock Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies Aid National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 6, 1941 
STATEMENT BY RAY MURPHY 


Mr. DAVIS of 
Speaker, capital stock casualty and 
surety companies, operating through 
their membership in the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, have 
made a substantial contribution to our 
defense program in the conservation of 
manpower, prevention of sabotage, and 
public safety generally. 

I think a statement recently made by 
Mr. Ray Murphy, assistant general man- 
ager, is worthy of inclusion in the REc- 
orp for the information of the member- 
ship of the House of Representatives. 


STATEMENT BY RAY MurpPHy, ASSISTANT GEN- 
ERAL MANAGER, ASSOCIATION OF CASUALTY & 
Surety EXECUTIVES 


All-out aid to the Federal Government in 
its program of national defense has been the 
primary policy of the capital stock casualty 
and surety companies operating through the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Executives 
from the very beginning of the national 
emergency. It will remain the primary policy 
of these companies until the emergency ends. 

In July 1940 the executive committee ex- 
pressed the will of the member companies 
and fixed the policy of the association in the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives and its member com- 
panies place their respective services at the 
disposal of the Government of the United 
States, in such capacities as their experience 
and facilities particularly equip them, for the 
purpose of aiding in the early and efficient 
completion of an adequate national-defense 
program.” 

Shortly thereafter the association joined 
other organizations representing other lines 
of insurance in forming the Insurance Com- 


Tennessee. Mr. 
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mittee for the Protection of American Indus- 

trial Plants. This committee was established 

at the specific request of the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation and the War Department, 

with which it has worked in close collabora- 

tion from the beginning of its operations. 
CONSERVES MANPOWER 

Manpower is the most vital factor in any 
national-defense program. This does not 
mean only men to do the fighting, if fighting 
there must be; equally important to the 
soldier, sailor, and aviator is the vast army 
of workers in the plants, factories, mills, 
mines, and the fields of the farms, where the 
airplanes, tanks, guns, ammunition, food- 
stuffs, clothing, and other materials are man- 
ufactured and produced for the men on the 
military front. Obviously, therefore, the con- 
servation of manpower back on this economic 
front is a first essential. It is equally ob- 
vious that the Army, Navy, and Air Corps 
would be impotent without the weapons and 
supplies with which they fight. 

Military strategists learned long ago that 
if they could sufficiently cripple an enemy’s 
source of supplies, even the strongest mili- 
tary fighting machine could quickly and 
easily be destroyed. Sabotage of the man- 
power and resources back on the economic 
front, therefore, has been as much of a mili- 
tary operation as the employment of troops, 
ships, and airplanes on the military fighting 
front. So the preservation of our industrial 
manpower, vital resources, and manufactur- 
ing plants has become one of the most im- 
portant responsibilities in our current na- 
tional-defense program. It was a distinct 
compliment and honor to our business and 
our craftsmen that the Federal Government 
should entrust a very large proportion of this 
important responsibility to the casualty and 
surety companies. 


BLOCK SABOTEURS’ ACTIVITIES 


These companies, of course, are ideally 
equipped to handle this assignment efficiently 
through their engineering, inspection, and 
claims staffs. These men daily are inspect- 
ing the vast units of democracy’s arsenal 
throughout the Nation. They have ferreted 
out the trails of saboteurs, they are maintain- 
ing restless vigilance over the safety and wel- 
fare of the workers, and in many other ways 
they are protecting America’s mighty indus- 
trial army against the raids of sabotage and 
the preventable accident alike. This is a po- 
tent contribution by the companies to an 
adequate and efficient national defense. 

The Insurance Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Plants, known now as the 
National Bureau for Industrial Protection, 
has established offices in Washington, where 
it operates in cooperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the War Depart- 
ment. The scope of this work is indicated 
by the fact that as of last June no less than 
1,278 requests for inspections had been sent 
through the Washington office to the com- 
pany men in the field and 1,167 returns 
received. 


ENCOURAGE SAFETY AT HOME 


In addition, through the National Conser- 
vation Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives, much work is being 
done to protect the American workers against 
accidents off the job as well as on the job. 
Indeed, statistics show that more industrial 
workers are injured in accidents away from 
their jobs than at their jobs. 

Every effort is being made to convince the 
men and women who man the machines of 
cur industrial and manufacturing organiza- 
tions that it is their patriotic duty to use 
every reasonable means to protect themselves 
against the destructive influences of acci- 
dents during their hours of leisure just as 
they are required to protect themselves while 
on the job. 


HELP CONSERVE GASOLINE 


These are some but not all of the contribu- 
tions the casualty and surety companies are 








meking to the cause of national defense. 
Time and space do not permit more than 
passing reference to the things they are 
doing in the underwriting field. This month, 
for instance, the casualty companies volun- 
tarily modified their underwriting rules, en- 
tailing a financial sacrifice, in order that the 
owners of private automobiles might cooper- 
ate fully with the Government’s share-your- 
car campaign as a means of reducing the pri- 
vate consumption of gasoline. In every sense 
of the word ours is an all-out aid to the Gov- 
ernment for the common defense of democ- 


racy in the present emergency. 
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LETTER FROM MERRELL DOUGHERTY 





Mr. EDMISTON. Mr. Speaker, there 
has just come to my attention a tribute 
to my good friend Mr. H. U. Crumit, of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., which I think every- 
one who has had the pleasure and privi- 
lege of knowing him will want to read. I 
request, therefore, that the attached let- 
ter be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD: 


HovusE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1941. 
CrcIL HIGHLAND, 
Editor, Clarksburg Telegram, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Dear _Epitor HIGHLAND: I know that you 
acd thousands of acquaintances will be 
pleased to know that scores of friends and 
relatives gathered at the home of the Hon. 
H. U. Crumit, of 116 Sixth Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D. C., to celebrate the 80th birthday 
anniversary of this distineuished son of West 
Virginia, September 23, 1941. 

“Hack,” as he is known to his many friends, 
is a former resident of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
where he spent many years as a contractor 
and builder. He first came to Washington 
during Grover Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion where he served in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for a number of years as chief carpenter. 

Later he returned to Clarksburg where he 
resumed his work as contractor and builder, 
with many fine buildings to his credit. 

In 1929 he was appointed doorkeeper in the 
United States Senate, where he still faith- 
fully serves, notwithstanding a Senate reso- 
lution which gives him his full salary for the 
rest of his life. 

His birthday is always a day of rejoicing and 
merriment for him and the many friends 
who remember him so well on that day with 
gifts and cards, hundreds of them. 

As one who has personally known and hon- 
estly admired this kind gentleman who has 
not grown old because friendship and hon- 
esty and loyalty and liberality do not grow 
old nor wear thin, I say he has many ad- 
mirable qualities it would be well for many of 
us to take into account. 

Generous to a fault, he has always given as 
much as he could to those who had less, 
kindly toward all who are seeking friendship 
and aid, his is a philosophy of doing and 
letting pomp and ceremony and show take 
care of itself. I personally have seen him 
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give generously to aid a hungry family, an 
ill-clad child, a friendless down-and-outer; 
he never told anyone about it and he never 
asked any question or recompense. I have 
seen his eyes fill with tears while listening 
to the story of a stranger’s troubles, and I 
never heard him complain of his own; he bore 
them in silence. 

He does not use tobacco or intoxicants; re- 
served in his manners and his associations 
with others, he is one of the last of the old 
school whose views in life for personal happi- 
ness can be summed in these words: “Live 
and let live.” 

MERRELL DOUGHERTY, 


Reporter, House of Representatives. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from The Nation, 
of November 1, 1941, entitled “Labor’s 
Irresponsibles.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From The Nation, of November 1, 1941] 

LABOR’S IRRESPONSIBLES 


No committee of Congress investigating 
the defense program, and there are a half- 
dozen looking into the various aspects of the 
job, has approached the Truman committee 
in courage. It has been the only committee 
to challenge the forces of monopoly and of 
business-as-usual which are hampering the 
defense program. Even its more conserva- 
tive Members have shown an independence 
of mind in dealing with big business interests 
that commands respect and deserves grati- 
tude. The Truman committee represents 
honest middle-class indignation at monopo- 
listic greed interfering with defense. Char- 
acteristically, its chief emphasis has been on 
the need to make a place in the program for 
“the little man,” and since defense cannot 
be speeded up until the scattered but enor- 
mous resources of our small shops and fac- 
tories are put to work on armament, the 
emphasis is thoroughly justified. 

The representatives of labor and little 
business have a common interest in spread- 
ing work and in preventing the concentra- 
tion of defense orders in a few hands. To 
the small businessman these mean the dif- 
ference between continuance in business 
and bankruptcy; to the worker, the differ- 
ence between a job and “priorities unem- 
ployment.” It is significant in this con- 
nection that the one place in the defense 
program where champions of the little busi- 
nessman have found a place for them- 
selves has been in the Labor Division, first 
of the Defense Commission and then of the 
Office of Production Management. It is the 
Labor Division which has stressed the need 
for spreading orders and for encouraging 
pools of little businesses for defense. 

The maintenance of better relations be- 
tween labor and little business is of the 
utmost importance for the future. If big 
business can turn little business into an 
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enemy of labor, it will have laid the basis 
in a thousand small towns for an American 
Fascist movement that Hitler victories 
abroad might make formidable. Abroad. 
while big business has bought the shirts 
of fascism, little businessmen, men of the 
lcwer middle class, have worn them. In 
the maintenance of democracy, in the mak- 
ing of the peace, in post-war reconstruc- 
tion, the relations between labor and little 
business are likely to prove crucial. 

That is why the spectacle presented by 
the hearings on the Currier case before the 
Truman committee is so deplorable. The 
members of this committee and the small- 
town, small-business folk whom they repre- 
sent have seen the dirtiest of labor’s dirty 
linen paraded before them. The quarrel 
between the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
which lies behind the Currier case is evi- 
dence that labor’s leadership in this coun- 
try, at one of the most critical moments 
of world history is prepared to sacrifice 
everything including the good repute of 
the labor movement to its own petty feuds. 
In part particularly in the old-line craft 
unions the rank and file are infected with 
the same cantankerousness and opposition 
to new ideas as the leadership. But in 
part these feuds arise from the quarrels of 
men who act and think as if their unions 
were their personal and private property. 

The American Federation of Labor is at war 
with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions—let aid to Britain and Russia wait. 
John L. Lewis hates Sidney Hillman and Sid- 
ney Hillman hates John L. Lewis. The Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations construction 
workers are at war with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor teamsters. Blood has been 
spilled in Detroit and feeling is bitter. Each 
side is prepared to make deals with employers 
to put over on the other. Openly or tacitly 
the American Federation of Labor threatens 
to kick over the stabilization agreement in 
the building trades if the Currier contract is 
approved. The Truman committee and the 
man in the street are told that we must pay 
$200,000 more for some badly needed defense 
housing or there will be trouble. 

Sidney Hillman whose aid to the small 
businessman in the defense program has 
been considerable should be on the best 
terms with the Truman committee. In- 
stead he was put on the spot in a way that 
made candor impossible and evasion un- 
avoidable. His appearance before the com- 
mittee was not impressive. He dodged qes- 
tions; fell back on long-winded speeches 
about his 30 years in the labor movement 
It is hard to see what else he can do to 
keep the peace under the circumstances, 
but give the American Federation of Labor a 
virtual monopoly on defense construction. 
Most construction workers belong to the 
American Federation of Labor. The abrupt 
shift to prefabrication would not only cause 
disastrous strikes, it would throw many craft 
workers out of employment. The Congress of 
Industrial Organ‘-ations construction union, 
moreover, is made of paper and spite and, in 
this case, serves the purposes of a company 
union. 

It is the circumstances that call for crit- 
icism. Labor in America may some day pay 
a bitter price for the luxury of the personal 
feuds and the internecine warfare exposed 
before the Truman committee. The time 
may be approaching when unless the rank 
and file clean house, others will. It is time 
that a group of old dodos, hard-fisted 
toughs, and stubborn prima donnas, with a 
sprinkling of racketeers, were told that 
they are not the labor movement. The 
longer they are permitted to continue their 
present tactics, the harder it will be for 
the rank and file of both American Federation 
of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to get together and enforce peace on 
their leaders, peace and a sense of responsi- 
bility. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress I made over the Columbia network 
on November 5, 1941: 


Isolationists point an accusing finger at 
our President. He has assumed the powers 
of a dictator. He has encroached upon legis- 
lative authority. He is plunging us headlong 
into war. These charges are as old as the 
hills. They have been heard many times in 
our history and have as often been disproved. 

During times of international crises such 
charges have always been preferred against 
our Presidents. The isolationist journals of 
today are no less bitter against Roosevelt 
than newspapers that inveighed against An- 
drew Jackson or Tom Jefferson. They also 
were accused of usurpation and warmon- 
gering. History held that they were right 
and their detractors wrong. 

Strong and fearless Presidents have always 
drawn the fire of unfair and often unworthy 
opponents. Lincoln had to contend against 
great hostile forces. His burdens were not 
unlike Roosevelt’s. He was confronted with 
five ex-Presidents, all of opposite party 
faiths and opposed to the War of the States. 
Buchanan resisted Lincoln’s view that no 
State had the right to secede. Pierce “could 
only see Lincoln as one of God’s mistakes.” 
Fillmore was antiwar. Tyler was a Member 
of the Confederate Congress, and Van Bu- 
ren, who lived through 1862, vigorously 
opposed Lincoln’s election and his policies. 

Read the diatribes against Lincoln and 
you'll think you are hearing the explosions 
against Roosevelt of some of our isolationist 
and appeaser Senators. 

Prior to the War of 1812, the situation was 
not unlike the present. There was war in 
Europe. The firebrand Napoleon, prototype 
of our modern Schicklgruber, was setting the 
world on its ears. “But Europe’s quarrels do 
not concern us,” said the then isolationists. 
“Strict neutrality” for us. But the America 
Firsters of that era underestimated the viru- 
lence of British orders in council and Na- 
poleon’s Berlin and Milan decrees. Our ships 
were in a pincers, with Britain squeezing on 
one side and France on the other. The iso- 
lationists put over the Embargo Act, whereby 
we refused commerce with either country. 
We withdrew from the sea our trading vessels. 
The Embargo Act was not unlike our Neu- 


trality Act, with its barred zones. It also 
put us in the doghouse. 
Then, as now, we shacked ourselves. Again, 


we harmed ourselves more than our enemies. 
It did not keep us out of serious difficulties. 
We then had our Lindberghs and our General 
Wocds in the form of Quincy of Massachu- 
setts and Randolph cf Roanoke. They re- 
viled Jefferson and Madison and their admin- 
istrations. They, too, at first, had their fol- 
lowers and caused us much humiliation at 
home and abroed. But the Nation soon got 
on” to them and repudiated them, just as the 
Nation is beginning to realize that the fulmi- 
nations of Lindbergh and Cudahy are as use- 
less es trying to grasp a shadow, their pre- 
tenses as hollow as a ghost. (Incidentally, 


Lindbergh has never uttered a single word 
in protest or disapproval of Nazi fiendish- 
ness.) 

Those who criticize cur President for al- 
leged abuse of authority fail to realize the 
wide and expansive powers given the Chief 
Executive by our Constitution. He is Com- 
mander in Chief of all our armed forces, and 
as such must initiate and execute policies of 
national defense. He has sole and exclusive 
power to conduct our foreign relations. He is 
the chief administrative officer of the United 
States. Such delegation of authority is as 
broad as e barn door. President Roosevelt 
has lived within the boundaries of this tre- 
m2 dous constitutional authority. He has 
well lived within the precedents as estab- 
lished by his predecessors. But even if more 
authority were required, let us recall that 
the record clearly shows that Congress has 
approved the guiding principles of Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. I+ is a full-fledged partner in 
the important fcrmulations and execution of 
that policy. Congress repealed the arms em- 
bargo. It has appropriated billions for aug- 
menting our Army, Navy, and air forces. It has 
made billicns more available for other forms 
of national defense. It set up a compulsory 
selective military service. It passed two Lend- 
Lease Acts. For what purpose? To aid Eng- 
land, Russia, and China, but primarily to end 
the Hitler menace. Accordingly, Congress 
made the largest appropriations in our peace- 
time history, to wit, $13,000,000,000. It passed 
a bill requisitioning foreign ships of Axis 
Powers and of powers controlled by Hitler 
lying idle in our ports. It authorized the 
building of thousands of merchant vessels— 
literally a “bridge of ships” across the seas— 
to insure delivery of arms, tanks, planes, am- 
munition, and food to the victims of Nazi 
aggression. Furthermore, by virtue of sundry 
bills passed by Congress we delegated to the 
President greater emergency powers than any 
of his predecessors in office ever held in time 
of peace. Many of his actions, such as the 
setting up of the Office of Production Man- 
agement, Office of Civilian Defense, Office of 
Price Administrator, and other defense or- 
ganizations were in pursuance of that con- 
gressional authority. 

Whatever the President has done, let it be 
occupation of Iceland and Greenland or 
orders to naval commanders “to shoot at 
sight” Nazi submarines and raiders found in 
our defensive waters, his actions have been 
entirely within the spirit and purposes of 
these congressional fiats. His acts are 2 
natural corollary to the congressional policy 
of an aggressive national defense. They are 
in furtherance of the congressionally ap- 
proved campaign to def2nd America by aid- 
ing the Allies. 

The House has vitally amended the Neu- 
trality Act to permit arming of ships. I am 
confident that the Senate will amend it still 
further to abolish barred zones. Such action 
should forever still the voices which com- 
plain that the President ha’ overstepped his 
authority and lacks the support of Congress. 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States were anxiously conscious of 
the dangers of executive weakness and 
diffused powers. Though remembering 
George III, they nevertheless had a far more 
vivid and painful recollection of the years 
of inanition and feebleness under the con- 
federation. They recalled costly disputes be- 
tween States and how States set up trade 
barriers and tariff walls against each other, 
and there was no central authority to settle 
their controversies. Erecting some strong 
executive power was preferable to such 
EBalkanization with 13 Governors and each a 
commander in chief. 

Having no executive, the old government 
of the confederation had been too weak to 
wage war, preserve peace, or conduct ordinary 
business. 

The founders were agreed that broad execu- 
tive powers must be entrusted to one man. 
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Accordingly, they clothed the Presidency with 
great powers. 

The powers of the President have waxed and 
Waned as circumstances have changed. The 
periods when executive authority reached its 
greatest extent were in the administrations 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; the periods when congressional 
power attained its height were in the era of 
prosperous westward expansicn just before 
the War Between the States, or reconstruc- 
tion just after that war, of senatorial domi- 
nance under McKinley, and of the great reac- 
tionary slump after the World War. 

The President, rather than Congress, has 
made the high policy of our tation. Of 
course, the isolaticnists and other Roosevelt 
obstructionists refuse to recognize this phe- 
nomenon in our history. 

Jefferson, for example, in his wisdom, saw 
the necessity of acquiring the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory. It was essential to national defense, 
among other things, not to have France or 
Spain threatening us on our doorstep to the 
south and west. He did not first go to Con- 
gress. He acted, made his purchase for 
$15,000,000, and then went to Congress to 
ratify the treaty and for the money. If he 
had reversed the process and petitioned Con- 
gress first, he knew that certain Federalists— 
not unlike isolationists of today—would have 
stayed his hand, and Louisiana would have 
been lost to this country. “A John Ran- 
dolph,” said Jefferson, “would find means to 
protract the proceedings on it by Congress 
until the ensuing spring, by which time new 
circumstances would change the mind of the 
other party.” 

Similarly, in the interests of national de- 
fense, President Roosevelt saw the necessity 
of acquiring outposts or bases in the Atlan- 
tic. He followed the wisdom and precedent 
of Jefferson. He, too, is a realist. He acted 
first and reported tc Congress later. How long 
and protracted would have been the debate 
on the exchange of destroyers for bases in 
the Senate with champion filibusterers chaf- 
ing at the bit. They would have been foam- 
ing at the mouth to this day. 

John Adams, without any formal resolution 
of Congress, conducted undeclared war 
against France, 1798-1800, by ordering cur 
warships to capture or sink French raiders 
preying on our commerce. By Executive order 
alone, Jefferson in 1801 sent our Wavy to the 
Mediterranean to end the piracy of the Tripoli 
corsairs. 

Similarly and without awaiting action of 
Congress, as Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces, Roosevelt has sought to protect 
our commerce and repel raids upon our ships 
by the issuance of his “shoot-at-sight” order. 
He is amply justified by precedent and the 
Constitution. 

While the Constitution reserves to Con- 
gress the exclusive “power to declare war,” it 
does not witithold from the Executive the dis- 
tinct right as Commander in Chief to use the 
Army and the Navy to repel “invasion.” This 
must necessarily be so when there is an emer- 
gency or when there is no time to ask for 
specific authority. 

And remember, an attack upon one of our 
ships is considered as much an invasion of 
American rights as an actual invasion of our 
shores. If an American merchant marine or 
destroyer is torpedoed or sent to the bottom 
by a Nazi “rattlesnake,” the President need 
not ask Congress for specific authority to go 
after and sink the Nazi submarine or raider. 
He can act on his own initiative, as did Jeffer- 
son before him, in 1801, in running down 
Tripoli marauders, as did Madison again in 
1815 in waging undeclared war against Bar- 
bary pirates. 

On the day after his inauguration Lincoln 
received word that Major Anderson could not 
hold Fort Sumter beyond a month without 
reinforcements. Lincoln, by Executive order 
alone, and even contrary to the views of his 
Cabinet, dispatched a relief expedition to 








Fort Sumter. It meant war, but Lincoln was 
unafraid. The Confederates opened fire, and 
Major Anderson, under orders from Lincoln, 
answered with his batteries. Lincoln knew 
that abandonment of Sumter without resist- 
ance would impair the morale of the North 
and practically spell recognition of the Con- 
federacy. He was accused of usurpation of 
power, but with him it was “Damn the tor- 
pedoes, full steam ahead.” Time proved 
Lincoln was right. 

In May 1861 he suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus, ordered the arrest of suspects, and 
stationed troops throughout Maryland. He 
did not consult Congress on these measures. 
But his prompt and vigorous action saved 
Maryland to the Union. 

Thus, Roosevelt, exemplifying a statesman- 
ship not unlike Lincoln, by Executive order 
occupied Greenland and Iceland. It was a 
precautionary measure in aid of our national 
defense. Possession of such ramparts is as 
essential to us now as the loyalty of Maryland 
was essential to the defense of our Union dur- 
ing the Civil War. ‘ 

In May 1861, Lincoln, by Executive order, is- 
sued his famous Emancipation Proclamation. 
It heartened the North and was a stunning 
blow to the South. In any event, Linccln 
realized that it was essential to the preserva- 
tion of the Union and he was loath to take 
his chances of getting advance congressional 
approval. 

Similarly, but in conjunction with Church- 
ill, Roosevelt issued an important proclama- 
tion—the Atlantic Charter. Some compel- 
ling and dramatic event was essential to re- 
vive the hopes of the peoples controlled but 
not conquered by the Axis Powers and insure 
the world that mercy and justice and not 
blood and vengeance would be the guiding 
principles of a peace conference and a post- 
war era. The Atlantic declaration supplied 
that need. Endless debate in Congress prior 
to the announcement of that document’s 
contents would have destroyed its purposes. 

Just as the Vallandighams and other cop- 
perheads in Congress, defeatists like Horace 
Greeley, and Knights of the Golden Circle, dis- 
couraged Lincoln from any idea of first sub- 
mitting the Emancipation Proclamation to 
Congress, so the copperheads and isolation- 
ists in Congress today and America First Com- 
mittees make impossible submission to Con- 
gress by Roosevelt of any pronouncement like 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Roosevelt, by Executive order, extended the 
lines of hemispheric defense 300 miles out to 
sea. He did not seek approval of Congress. 
However, his ideas in this regard were ap- 
proved at the Habana Conference of Pan- 
American Nations. By Executive order he 
widened the boundary and changed the con- 
cept of the Western Hemisphere so that it 
now includes Greenland and western Iceland. 

By his own order he froze the assets of Axis 
nations. By Executive order he uses our naval 
vessels to patrol the seas to determine and 
report the position of Axis raiders and sub- 
marines. Our Navy thus becomes the eyes 
and ears of the sea for the benefit of the 
Allied Powers. 

Interminable debate by filibustering Sen- 
ators would have rendered useless all these 
efforts of “benevolent neutrality’—all these 
measures of defense. 

President Cleveland, like Roosevelt, a man 
of vigor and of indomitable will, without first 
securing approval of Congress, sent Federal 
trocps to Chicago to prevent violence at- 
tendant upon the Pullman strike and to 
secure movement of the mails. This action 
incurred severe criticism. 

Cleveland put England in its place in the 
Venezuela boundary dispute. War almost 
resulted, but Cleveland was unfaltering in 
asserting our rights, and he finally tri- 
umphed. In an address at Princeton in April 
1900 on the independence of the Executive, 
he said: 
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“The pledges I have made were made to 
the people, and to them I am responsible for 
the manner in which they have been re- 
deemed. I am not responsible to the Sen- 
ate, and Iam unwilling to submit my actions 
and official conduct to them for judgment. 

“There are no grounds for an allegation 
that the fear of being found false to my pro- 
fessions influences me in declining to the 
demands of the Senate.” 

President Thecdore Roosevelt had a con- 
viction that the constitutional provision that 
“the executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America” 
vested an undefined residuum of power in the 
Chief Magistrate, limited, it is true, by the 
Constitution and the laws of Congress in 
certain particulars, but, where not so lim- 
ited, to be exercised by him in his discretion 
as a sort of general trustee for the welfare 
of the public. Naturally, therefore, he found 
Presidential proclamations and Executive or- 
ders a convenient means of carrying out some 
of his policies without asking Congress for 
specific authority. Thus, he tells us: 

“In a number of instances the legality of 
executive acts of my administration was 
brought before the courts.. They were uni- 
formly sustained.” 

On March 23, 1911, ex-President Roosevelt, 
in an address at the University of Caiifornia, 
quoted in the New York World, New York 
Tribune, and other leading papers said: 

“I am interested in the Panama Canal be- 
cause I started it. If I had followed tradi- 
tional conservative methcds I would have 
submitted a dignified state paper of probably 
200 pages to Congress, and the debate on it 
would have been going on yet, but I took 
the Canal Zone and let Congress debate, and 
while the debate goes on the Canal does 
also.” 

President Wilson ordered our fleet in the 
Gulf of Mexico to “take Veracruz at once” 
before he had received from Congress the 
answer to his request for approval to use the 
armed forces of the United States against 
Huerta. He also ordered our troops to pursue 
Villa within Mexican territory, which re- 
sulted in an armed clash with the forces sup- 
porting Carranza at Carrize’' in which 21 
Americans were killed or wounded and 17 
taken prisoner. A little before we entered 
the World War President Wilson declared 
that although he already possessed constitu- 
tional authority to arm the merchant marine 
of the United States, he preferred to request 
the authorization of Congress. (Message of 
February 26, 1917.) When this was refused 
by Congress he proceeded to equip merchant 
vessels with guns and to assign gunners from 
the Navy to handle them, under his own 
authority. The United States never declared 
war upon Russia, but President Wilson sent 
American troops against Russian troops near 
Archangel and to eastern Siberia. 

It would be unfair to call this time-tested 
procedure of our President’s dictatorship. 
The practice has been going on for a century 
ard a half. The real answer is found in the 
fact that in all great crises that confronted 
the Nation, our Presidents have arisen to the 
occasion. They realized in the language of 
Cleveland that they faced conditions not 
theories and that delay would be fatal and 
that speedy action was imperative. All our 
courageous Presidents who had to take time 
by the forelock and act without Congress 
would have preferred to dump responsibility 
into the lap of the legislators. 

But they dared not hesitate and run the 
risk of obstructions set up by a selfish and 
filibustering minority in Congress. They 
would have preferred collaboration with Con- 
gress but any harmony with the Senate in 
such times of naticnal peril would have been 
impossible, primarily because of the rules of 
the Senate which permit unlimited debate 
and which, therefore, catapult into positions 
of inordinate power willful men with small 
minds. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 6, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
ware America! Our brain-trust Bolshe- 
viks are playing marbles for keeps in the 
anteroom while there is confusion in the 
temple. 

We suggest that Madam Perkins, Sid- 
ney Hillman, and Harry Bridges be sent 
to the Court of St. Josef in generous ap- 
preciation of Mr. Litvinov. 

Some of our strongest supporters for 
Union Now and war are the ones who 
loved England so much that they went to 
the present King’s coronation in May cf 
"37. 

Democratic Fairfax County, Va., 
elected its first Republican Representa- 
tive last Tuesday. He is an isolationist. 
The defeated candidate is an interven- 
tionist. 

Lawrence Devereux, my constituent 
from Troy, sleeps in the Atlantic tonight 
with the other heroes of the Reuben 
James. He did his duty gallantly as he 
was commanded. 

Mr. Hull’s warning to Finland not to 
push her giant invader too far back 
sounds about like a letter from California 
threatening the reelection to the Senate 
of ARTHUR CAPPER. 

Cn the neutrality repeal please note, in- 
tervention press, that the two legs of the 
Congress will show more sinew to stand 
alone than they have for 2 years. Inter- 
vention is at its lowest ebb. 

Raymond Clapper was once registered 
as an agent of a British principal, not an 
agent of the Government. (A correc- 
tion.) Also he was once from LaCygne 
and Kansas University with emphasis on 
the “from,” for he called me “Judge.” 

With no expert military advice that 
they can come here, we are about to go 
over there. While we are “on our way,” 
there will be commissions and bombprocf 
shelters for the sons of the warmongers 
and ccffins and crutches for the sons of 
the Republic. Such is war. 

The annotated edition of the F. D. R. 
promise to keep America out of foreign 
wars is published for the first time in the 
current issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

The American people were assured last 
fall that there was no catch in the Presi- 
dent’s promise, and so they reelected 
him. 

Eleanor says the President’s promise 
dces not cover cases where we are at- 
tacked, and that an attack does not have 
to ke actual and directly against cur 
shores. She says that anything which 
occurs anywhere may constitute a threat 
to our national security and be such an 
attack as would enable the President to 
engage in a foreign war and still not 
break his promise. 
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Imagine the President saying to his 
radio audience last fall, “Fathers and 
mothers, I have said this before but I 
wish to say it again and again and again: 
Your boys will never be sent into any 
oreign wars; but that does not mean 

y may not be sent overseas to fight, 
alongside the soldiers of one foreign 
country against the soldiers of another 
foreign country, because—Oh, well, it is 
all too complicated for me to try to ex- 
plain it now before election day, but 
after you have reelected me—maybe a 
year later—after the shooting starts and 
we are ‘in the fight to the finish’, then 
my good wife will explain it to you in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

“Meanwhile, go to the polls next Tues- 
day and vote ’er straight for 4 more years 
of the New Deal.” 


Address and Statements on Fifty-fifth An- 
niversary of Dedication of Statue of 
Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ADDRESS OF PROF. WALTER RAUTEN- 


STRAUCH AND STATEMENTS OF HON. 
HAROLD L. ICKES, GOV. HERBERT H. 
LEHMAN, AND MAYOR F. H. LAGUARDIA 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to havg inserted 
in the Appendix of the Rec certain 
addresses delivered at the cere.nonies in 
connection with the fifty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty, on Tuesday, October 28, 1941. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dresses were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PROF. WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH, OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, VICE CHAIRMAN OF 
THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR PROTECTION 
OF FOREIGN-BORN 


We are gathered here today to culminate 
with these ceremonies the Nation-wide ob- 
servance of National Americans All Week and 
to mark the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Statue of Liberty. 

This is an anniversary of world-wide sig- 
nificance. Now, more than at any other time 
in its existence, the statue’s mighty beacon 
light of liberty, equality, and freedom is a 
powerful symbol for the peoples of all lands. 

To the men and women of Europe, strug- 
gling valiantly for the cause of humanity and 
for their national independence, the Statue 
of Liberty holds forth the promise that we 
in the United States, who prize liberty be- 
cause we possess it, will speedily come to the 
aid of those who are giving tkeir lives to 
destroy the Hitlerite menace to libert:. 

To the people of the United States, drawn 
from many races and diverse national origins, 
the Statue of Liberty symbolizes our stead- 
fast determination to forge national unity 
and to create an unbreakable national will 
to defeat Hitler’s threat to our existence, 


Fifty-five years ago a free and proud French 
nation gave us this statue; and in accepting 
this gift, Grover Cleveland, then President 
of the United States, made a pledge to the 
world that “We will not forget that liberty 
has here made her home; nor shall her chosen 
altar be neglected.” Neither we nor the 
heroic descendants of the French people who 
gave us this statue are forsaking liberty 
nor neglecting her altar. Liberty today is 
being defended by the sword—a sword which 
is being wielded in the front-line trenches 
and in the factories, as well as by those in- 
side the conquered and dominated countries, 
all acting together in a common front. 

We in the United States hav. a special ob- 
ligation to contribute our mighty force to 
this common front against the enemy of all 
mankind. Our Nation is in danger. All of 
the material wealth, the cultural riches, the 
democratic institutions we have built are in 
danger. The light of the Statue of Liberty 
is threatened with being dimmed, if not 
blacked out, by the forces of Hitlerism. 
Nothing less than the measure of our peril 
should, therefore, be the measure of our con- 
tribution to the common front. 

If, however, we are to make the fullest 
possible contribution, if liberty throughout 
the world and in our own country is to 
emerge victorious, we must have a united 
people. One of the objectives of National 
“Americans All” Week, which has been con- 
ducted by the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, is the unity of all 
Americans, native and foreign-born, citizen 
and noncitizen. 

President Roosevelt phrased this objective 
when he spoke here on Bedloes Island at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the statue’s dedica- 
tion, stating: “The realization that we are 
all bound together by a common future rather 
than by reverence for a common past has 
helped us to build on this continent a unity 
unapproached in any similar area or simi- 
lar-sized population in the whole world. For 
all our millions of square miles, for all our 
millions of people, there is a unity of lan- 
guage and speech, in law and economics, in 
education and general purpose, which no- 
where else finds its match.” 

National “Americans All” Week is a trib- 
ute to the immense contributions made by 
the immigrant to the development and wel- 
fare of the United States, and to efforts being 
made by foreign-born Americans to defend 
the national safety of their adopted land. 
Everyone is familiar with the great achieve- 
ments of the immigrants; with their devo- 
tion, loyalty, and toil. The story of these 
achievements is told in the railroads, the 
iron mines, the coal pits, the rubber, the 
auto and the aircraft factories, the textile 
mills. The musical genius of Toscanini, the 
wizardry of Steinmetz, the art of Charles 
Chaplain, the writing of Thomas Mann, tes- 
tify to their priceless cultural contributions. 

Our America today is very largely the cre- 
ation of those 38,000,000 people who, during 
the past 120 years, have followed the torch of 
liberty, justice, and freedom to our shores. 
This is true in every sense. For, at every 
critical point in our history, when the unity 
and safety of the Nation have been imperiled, 
Americans of foreign birth came to the fore- 
front in defense of their country. 

During the war for American independ- 
ence, the Polish Jew, Haym Salomon, gave 
his own fortune and raised money from 
others to assure success for the colonial 
struggle for freedom. Von Steuben, Pulaski, 
Lafayette, and countless others contributed 
their military ability and even their lives. 
The quill pen of English-born Thomas Paine 
inspired our Army with resolution and cour- 
age, strengthening the people’s belief in the 
justness of their cause. 

Again, in the Civil War, Americans of 
foreign birth responded valiantly when our 
country’s unity and freedom were endan- 
gered. Thousands of Irish-born Americans 
fought in the ranks of the Union Army. 
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Men like Wiedemeyer and Schurz became 
national heroes because of their devotion 
to America’s unity and well-being. 

Today our country is confronted with an- 
other grave crisis, perhaps the gravest in 
our history. And, once again, Americans of 
foreign birth are being called upon and are 

forward without hesitation to the 
defense of their adopted America. 

By subjugating and enslaving the coun- 
tries of Europe, by Nazifying their economic 
and cultural life, Hitler is preparing himself 
to turn his military attention to the United 
States. Hitler’s friends in this country, 
Open and concealed, seek to obscure the re- 
lationship between what is happening in 
Europe and our own security and freedom, 
by trying to divide our people between na- 
tive and foreign-born Americans, and by 
trying to accentuate differences existing 
among and within the various immigrant 
groups. Hitler’s game—his “fifth column” 
strategy—is to try to prevent at all costs our 
national unity. 

Hitler and other Nazi propagandists have 
spoken contemptuously of America’s “mon- 
grel strain”—the existence of different immi- 
grant groups within our courftry. Hitler 
looks upon this “mongrel strain” as a weak 
spot in America’s armor, which clever propa- 
ganda tactics can pierce. Actually, however, 
the fact that our country was built and de- 
fended by peoples of all races and all origins 
is a source of strength to the United States 
today. Seeing how their homelands are en- 
slaved, how their kinsmen are being brutally 
murdered, foreign-born Americans are all 
the more keenly aware of the grave dangers 
confronting their adopted country. They 
realize that differences which, in the past, 
may have tended to disunify the country 
must be forgotten and removed, for these 
differences today constitute actual threats 
to our national security. 

“They came to us speaking many tongues, 
but a single language—the universal la 
of human aspiration,” declared President 
Roosevelt at this statue 5 years ago. “How 
well their hopes were justified is proved by 
the record of what they achieved. They not 
only found freedom in the New World but 
by their efforts and devotion they made the 
New World’s freedom safe, richer, more far- 
reaching, more capable of growth,” the Presi- 
dent said. 

In order to establish that unity which 
is essential to our national defense, all avail- 
able skill and manpower must be thrown 
into the battle for production. Discrimina- 
tion against the foreign-born must be elimi- 
nated. The President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practices, which has been 
created to solve the problem of discrimination 
in employment, will be strengthened as it 
receives the support and cooperation of the 
organizations of the foreign-born. 

Millions of foreign-born are prevented from 
fully joining in our national endeavors be- 
cause of lack of citizenship. Here, too, the 
foreign-born themselves, through the trade- 
unions, their fraternal and social organiza- 
tions, can help in breaking the citizenship 
bottleneck. The Government is engaged in 
a $20,000,000 national citizenship education 
program. Organizations can cooperate in 
and support this important program by 
urging noncitizens to attend citizenship 
classes in their communities, and by attempt- 
ing to secure additional Federal funds to 
enable the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to dispose speedily of applications 
for citizenship. 

The specific problems of the foreign-born 
concern all of the American people, regard- 
less of national origin, just as the national 
safety of our country is the concern of all 
liberty-loving Americans. National Ameri- 
cans All Week has demonstrated this basic 
unity. 

In establishing national unity there is no 
time to waste or lose. Americans of for- 
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eign birth have a solemn obligation to take 
the initiative in insisting that our country 
be made fully aware of the dangers con- 
fronting it, of the importance of the battle 
for production, of the need to crush Hitler 
on every front, of the necessity for eliminat- 
ing the false barriers of birth and citizenship 
in achieving that common goal. 

In culminating our observance of National 
Americans All Week and this fifty-fifth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the Statue of 
Liberty, let us pledge ourselves to a rededi- 
cation of our energies, our lives, and our 
fortunes toward the preservation of those 
principles of freedom which this Statue of 
Liberty has symbolized always for the world. 
We Americans have a grave responsibility 
to fulfill. And only by meeting our respon- 
sibilities shall we be able to live as a free 
peop‘e in a free world. Let us go from these 
ceremonies determined, each one of us, to 
do our share, as our forefathers met their 
responsibilities in the historic past—with 
honor, with unswerving devotion to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and democracy, with pa- 
triotic fervor, and with success. 


—_—— 


STATEMENT FROM SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
HAROLD L. ICKES 


It is my loss that, because of statements 
previcusly made, I am unable to attend the 
ceremonies which have been arranged by your 
committee to mark the anniversary of the 
dedication of Liberty Enlightening the World. 
There could be no more appropriate time, it 
seems to me, than this, her fifty-fifth birth- 
day, to pledge again all that we own—our for- 
tunes and our lives—in defense of the free- 
dom and privileges that she was brought here 
to symbolize. 

During the more than half century that 
Liberty has stood at the entrance to New 
York’s Harbor, she has welcomed countless 
millions of strangers with a promise of a new 
and fuller life. That promise has never 
failed when the individual has done his part 
as a member of a free and democratic gov- 
ernment. It never will fail. 

Bartholdi’s statue of liberty has been one 
of the resplendent emblems of the rich herit- 
age that we enjoy—the right of free speech, 
freedom from tyranny and oppression, reli- 
gious liberty, equality, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Now to those who would destroy 
what she stands for she seems to say that be- 
hind her and beside her are the millions who 
will not surrender the things they came to 
America to get, and other millions—Ameri- 
cans all—who will fight to preserve what their 
fathers left to them. 

I cherish the opportunty that you give me 
to raise my voice in salutation, and to pray 
God that Liberty’s light may never grow dim. 


STATEMENT FROM GOV. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, OF 
NEW YORK 


This is the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Statue of: Liberty. The 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born has selected this occasion for an 
Observance of the anniversary, conducting 
their program as part of a National Ameri- 
cans All Week. 

At this time, perhaps to a greater degree 
than at any time in the history of the coun- 
try, we need national unity. All who have 
the priceless possession of citizenship in the 
United States, and all who aspire to become 
citizens, must realize and understand that a 
great dange: menaces this beloved country. 
It is an obligation of residence and citizen- 
ship that we all support President Roosevelt 
in his courageous foreign policy. We all must 
be prepared to make whatever sacrifice is nec- 
essary that the preservation of this democracy 
May be assured. 


MESSAGE FROM MAYOR F. H. LAGUARDIA 


During these days, when the existence of 
our country and that of the freedom-loving 
peoples of the world is being jeopardized, one 
of our most important problems is to achieve 
maximum national unity for the strongest 
possible national defense. We cannot think 
of national unity unless we do our utmost to 
bring together—as one—all the national 
groups which compose our great Nation. 

The Statue of Liberty has a special signifi- 
cance for the foreign born. It means free- 
dom from persecution. It means liberty and 
democracy. It means hope and vitality—a 
new start in life with greater opportunity. 
The hopes and ambitions of the foreign bern 
are symbolized by the statue. 

The foreign born during the last war proved 
their loyalty to this, their government. They 
gave their sons and their labor to their 
adopted country. They are equally loyal to- 
day. 

I am happy to extend my greetings on this 
occasion, the fifty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Statue of Liberty—the gift 
of the free French people to the American 
pecple. 





Repeal of Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH H. BALL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH H. BALL, 
OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. BALL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the text of an address on the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act, delivered 
by me last Wednesday evening, Novem- 
ber 5, at 7:30 p. m., over the red net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen, the 
Senate will vote soon on a resolution to re- 
peal sections 2, 3, and 6 of the so-called Neu- 
trality Act. Its passage will eliminate the 
present prohibitions against arming Ameri- 
can merchant ships and their sailing to ports 
of belligerent nations or through combat 
zones. In reality, that amounts to complete 
repeal of the act. 

We in America are not and have not been 
neutral either in thought or action for more 
than 2 years. We would be more honest 
with ourselves and the world to abandon the 
pretense of this law. 

Furthermore, its self-imposed restrictions 
on our merchant marine seriously impair our 
defense of the great doctrine of freedom of 
the seas, so long a part of our foreign policy 
and so vital to our continued growth and 
prosperity. Our rights under this doctrine 
have been challenged by Hitler’s unrestricted 
submarine warfare and attacks upon three 
of our naval vessels. Unless we meet that 
challenge we bow by so much to the will of 
aggression. 
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However, the most urgent reason for pas- 
sage of this resolution is the fact that our 
present cumbersome method of delivering the 
munitions we are making to those nations 
resisting the Nazis is not fully effective. It 
doesn’t work as efficiently as it should now, 
and it is virtually certain to break down 
when our production of these munitions be- 
gins to increase as rapidly as I am confident 
it will increase in the next few months. That 
situation may become particularly critical if 
Hitler succeeds in stabilizing his lines in 
Russia in the near future and is able to 
turn his entire energy to the battle of the 
Atlantic and his efforts to choke England 
to death. We should be forehanded and cut 
away now any restrictions which might 
hamper speedy and effective action by our 
Government when the need arises. 

But the most basic issue involved in the 
passage of this resolution is its effect on our 
foreign policy and on the prospect of peace 
or war for this Nation. Passage of this 
measure will mark a significant change in 
the force and the objective of our foreign 
policy insofar as congressional action is con- 
cerned. 

The foreign policy underlying the Lend- 
Lease Act committed this Nation to furnish 
all possible material aid, short of shooting, 
to those nations resisting Nazi aggression, 
with the objective of helping them halt Hit- 
ler’s world-conquering march before England 
fell and the Nazis won free access to the sea. 

It was true then and is true now that this 
policy offered the best chance for the United 
States to remain at peace. If by reason of 
our failure to assist those nations resisting 
him, Hitler had been able to overrun and 
conquer all of Europe, including England 
and the British Navy, the United States 
would have faced two alternatives. Either 
we could in such an event play Hitler’s game 
and submit supinely to whatever rules for 
world commerce he chose to lay down, or we 
could resist further Axis aggression with 
every probability that resistance would mean 
all-out war, war with the United States 
alone fighting enemies in both the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. And so, while the lease-lend 
policy did involve risks of war and shooting, 
in the long run that policy offered the most 
hope for real peace for the United States. 

In the 7 months since the Lease-Lend Act 
was passed, many events have darkened the 
world picture and increased our danger. 

The brutal and mass reprisal executions 
in France, and the slaughtering of hundreds 
of innocent men and women in Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, and in Yugoslavia by the Ges- 
tapo simply because they did not collaborate 
enthusiastically with the Axis, have furnished 
new evidence of the barbaric cruelty and in- 
humanity of the Nazis, and their ruthless 

isregard of every rule and ethic of our 
civilization in their determination to con- 
quer and impose their slave system on the 
entire world. 

Hitler’s invasion of Russia, his erstwhile 
ally, in violation of his pledged word. and 
the intensified efforts to force France, whose 
leaders thought they could make an honor- 
able peace with the Nazis, back into the war 
on the side of the Axis, demonstrated more 
forcibly than any arguments could demon- 


strate how futile would be a negotiated peace 


which left the Nazis in power. 

The frequently reported and undenied ef- 
forts of Nazi emissaries to persuade Japan to 
go to war against the United States in the 
Pacific gave us new proof that the United 
States and the Americas are not exempt from 
Hitler’s plan for world domination. 

This evil force that has spread its black 
rule over most of the continent of Europe is 
the sworn enemy of everything that we in 
America hold dear—freedom, education, equal 
opportunity, and those spiritual and ethical 
values which constitute our civilization. It 
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has become increasingly clear with the pass- 
ing months that as long as the Nazis hold 
sway in Europe, as long as there is a single 
Czech or Norwegian or Greek at the mercy of 
the hated Gestapo, no man here in America 
who values the freedom our fathers fought 
for, and who wants to preserve that freedom 
for his children and their children, can feel 
any sort of security. In order that the world, 
and the United States with it, may resume its 
march of civilization and progress, that evil 
force must be crushed. 

Hitler has said: “Two worlds are in conflict; 
one of those worlds must break asunder.” No 
individual and no nation can afford to stand 
on the sidelines in this world-wide fight to 
the finish between the democratic way of life 
and the slave system that Hitler calls his new 
order. 

In recent months there has taken place a 
significant change in American foreign policy, 
brought about by the pressure of these 
events. Where our policy under the Lease- 
Lend Act was to lend all possible material aid, 
short of shooting, to the democracies in 
order to stop Nazi aggression, today our policy 
is to do whatever is necessary to defeat Hitler 
and nazi-ism. 

It is primarily executive action and speech, 
rather than congressional action, which has 
brought about this change in the force and 
the objective of our foreign policy. In the 
issue now before the Senate, Congress has 
an opportunity to either ratify or reject this 
fundamental change in our foreign policy. I 
am supporting it, first, because I believe it is 
the right policy, the policy which best guar- 
antees the future security and freedom of the 
United States; and, second, because I believe 
that to turn back now would be disastrous, 
would invite war in the Pacific, and would 
encourage Hitler to continue his march of 
conquest. 

Arming of our American-flag ships and 
their sailing to ports of our belligerent allies 
loaded with tanks and guns and airplanes, 
probably means shooting on the ocean. Per- 
haps that question is academic, because in 
self-defense we already are shooting in the 
Atlantic. We are shooting because we were 
shot at. Defeat of this resolution would 
amount to a repudiation by Congress of 
actions already taken by our Government and 
our Navy. No one knows whether it actually 
would stop the shooting, but its defeat cer- 
tainly would leave the responsibility for cur 
more aggressive foreign policy resting exclu- 
sively on the shoulders of the President. 

The opponents of this repeal measure charge 
that its passage makes war inevitable and 
that Congress would be powerless to prevent 
all-out war. That is not true. Admitting 
that its passage probably will increase the 
shooting incidents in the Atlantic, that still 
is not war. We have had incident after inci- 
dent already. and we are nc: at war. The 
American Government and the American peo- 
pie are not going to war over incidents. Only 
when the people decide that it is vital in 
order to protect and preserve the freedom and 
future security of the United States, will this 
Nation go to war, and before that occurs, 
Congress must act. Whether or not that 
grim possibility becomes an actuality, depends 
far less on what is done here in Washington 
by your government than what policies and 
courses of action are pursued by the real war 
makers of the world today, who are in Berlin 
and Tokyo. 

That is where this war began, and it is 
the power-hungry leaders in Berlin and Tokyo 
who have expanded the conflict to engulf 
one nation after another in its horror. The 
choice that is before us is not a simple choice 
between war and peace, The opponents of 
the present American policy don’t like to 
discuss the probable resuit of the do-nothing 
policy which they advocate and have advo- 
cated for this Nation. 

Defeat of this resolution to repeal the 
Neutrality Act and reversal of our policy of 
doing whatever is necessary to defeat Hitler 











will not launch the United States down any 
path strewn with the olive branches of peace. 
If we withdraw our aid to the nations resist- 
ing Nazi aggression, or if we decline to take 
measures necessary to make that aid effec- 
tive, then one of two things must happen. 
Either we have a stalematc in the European 
war with a negotiated peace of some sort, or 
else Hitler will be victorious and that will be 
the signal for Japan t~ launch new aggres- 
sions in the Far East. 

In view of the events of the past 2 years, 
we all know that a negotiated peace, leaving 
the Nazis in control of most of Europe, with 
their tremendous military machine intact 
and their dream of world domination still 
driving them, could be nothing more than 
a breathing spell while the whole world pre- 
pared for a new war that would be inevitable. 
That would mean a continuation for years— 
and probably for decades—of a tremendous 
defense program here in the United States. 
We know that the cnly way we could be sure 
of any measure of security or peace within 
our Own boundaries would be to maintain a 
tremendous standing army and air force and 
a two-ocean navy greater than any now con- 
templated. Even then there would still be 
a Strong probability that we would have to 
fight. If the other alternative should occur, 
and Hitler should be victorious in Europe and 
Japan in Asia, then there is no question but 
that the United States eventually would 
fight and would go to war. We would go 
to war against both Japan and the Nazis, 
and we would fight alone and in two oceans. 
Possibly we could win such a war. The spirit 
and the courage and the enterprise of the 
American people are boundless once they are 
aroused, and we might win such a fight, even 
with «ll the rest of the world against us. 
But the odds would be heavy and the chances 
strong that we might lose. 

We all hate war and no one wants to see 
this Nation involved in an all-out war. Yet 
we know there are some things worse than 
war, and one of them is the obliteration of 
the freedom and the dignity of civilized man 
which has taken place in Europe. Every one 
of us would rather have the United States 
risk war, with all its horrors, than see that 
system imposed here. 

Until Nazi aggression is smashed finally 
and completely, our freedom in America can- 
not be secure, our democracy cannot grow 
and develop, and there can be no hope of 
any real or lasting peace for this or any other 
free nation in the world. That is why Amer- 
ica will undertake whatever policies and 
actions are necessary on the part of this 
Nation to assure the survival and continued 
progress of freedom. Repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act constitutes such an action and 
approves such a policy. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ex- 
tension Service has been of great help to 
the people residing on farms in Texas, 
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I do not know of any group receiving gov- 
ernmental support that is accomplishing 
more for a more deserving group of peo- 
ple than the Extension Service is accom- 
plish for the home-demonstration and 
other clubs. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Mrs. Mary Welch, secretary of the Texas 
Home-Demonstration Association, which 
is very interesting in connection with the 
services the Extension Service is render- 
ing, and a discussion of a bill that the 
Texas Some-Demonstration Association 
is interested in securing the passage of. 
The letter is as follows: 


HENDERSON, TEX., October 23, 1941. 
Hon. Wricut PaTMAN, 
Tezas Congressman, District 1, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Parman: Representing approxi- 
mately 60,000 farm homemakers of Texas, 
the delegate body of 426 members of the 
Texas Home Demonstration Association at 
the recent annual convention of the organ- 
ization held at Beaumont, Tex., passed unan- 
imously the following resolution: 

“The Texas Home Demonstration Associa- 
tion resolves to endorse a Federal bill (House 
bill No. 4928) to provide payment of salaries 
and necessary expenses of extension super- 
visors, home demonstration agents, assistant 
home demonstration agents, and salaries for 
their office routine workers, which is neces- 
sary to the national welfare of rural people 
for the development of a well-fed, well- 
housed, and well-clothed Nation.” 

On behalf of the farm homes in Texas, I 
wish to state that it is my well-grounded 
conviction that there is no substitute for 
the agency of the extension service serving 
through its trained and supervised workers 
to engender and vitalize individual and com- 
munity morale among the masses of America’s 
farm families. 

We who have the task of feeding the Na- 
tion and of raising the standards of nutri- 
tion of the American people are given an 
insight into the broader aspects of making 
a life while we ire making a living. We are 
challenged to realize that our contribution 
to the “American way of life” must be even 
more than bread and clothing: we must see 
values spiritual, moral, social, civic, and 
economic, and dedicate ourselves to the task 
of preserving individual, farnily, community, 
and national integrity and stability. These 
things we learn in our country homes from 
our home demonstration agents who because 
of their training and supervision are in 
themselves a high inspiration and source of 
liberal education in the intrinsic values of 
life. They hold a strategic place in the Na- 
tion’s first line of defense. They are the 
most efficient medium for the dissemination 
o: information that might be found in either 
peace or war times to reach the masses of 
people who feed and clothe themselves and 
the Nation and set the pace for constructive, 
dynamic citizenship. 

As one of the thousands of women on 
Texas farms and farms of the Southland, I 
have seen the power of the Extension Service 
at work in my own home, in my community, 
and in the State. Though I have lived ail 
my life on the farm, I have had enough con- 
tact with other educational groups and 
forces besides those of the Extension Service 
to be qualified to make well-considered and 
coolly calculated judgements as to their rela- 
tive values. Personally, I have found more 
intense education for intelligent living in any 
one of my years of home demonstration club 
membership than I found in any one of my 
4 years in college. I have achieved a broader 
vision of opportunity and responsibility in the 
relationships involved in carrying on our 
home demonstration club programs than I 
ever glimpsed in college. 

The transforming power, the rehabilitating 
force, the vitalizing energy of the principles 
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of the Extension Service when applied to the 
simple and complex problems of making a 
life and a living can be equaled by no other 
channel of education that has ever been 
made available to the masses of rural people. 
It is obvious that the only limit to the ef- 
fectiveness of such influence is the lack of 
a sufficient number of home demonstration 
agents to reach the unreached hundreds of 
thousands of farm homes in the South. For 
the sake of the many who are not privileged 
to live within reach of the Extension Service, 
we are concerned about steps that must be 
taken ‘to employ more Extension Service 
workers in Texas and other States. There- 
fore, we beseech you to exert every possible 
influence to expedite certain and early pas- 
sage of House bill No. 4928. 
Earnestly yours, 
Mary WELCH, 
(Mrs. J. Y. Welch.) 
Secretary, Tezas Home 
Demonstration Association. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolutions: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND DEMOCRACY 


We stand united behind the foreign policy 
of President Roosevelt. We ask that all 
necessary steps be taken to crush and de- 
stroy the Nazi gangsters. We pledge full 
production of food for national defense and 
to carry on the fight for democrecy. 

We call upon industry to completely 
abandon its traditional policy of scarcity and 
produce at full capacity in an all-out effort 
to win the war against the forces of aggres- 
sion. 

We ask the President of the United States 
to use the full powers of his office to prevent 
unjustifiable strikes. Likewise, while we rec- 
ognize the right of organized labor to strike, 
we call upon labor in this time of emergency 
to declare a moratorium on this right to 
strike to the extent that labor will do nothing 
that will retard production for defense and 
the preservation of democracy. It is ob- 
vious that strikes and threats of strikes are 
now curtailing needed production. 

We condemn profiteering in this emer- 
gency by agriculture, labor, industry, or any 
other group. 

We consider efforts by any group to use 
the present emergency to further its unfair 
selfish ends as treason. 

(Resolution adopted unanimously at an- 
nual meeting, Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala., October 27-29, 1941.) 


INFLATION AND PRICE CONTROL 


The necessities of our national-defense 
program are creating inflationary forces 
which, unless held in check rigidly, may 
easily prove disastrous to all groups. There- 


fore, we favor legislation authorizing the 
fixing of maximum prices for all commodities, 


agricultural, industrial, and mining, on a 
selective basis to the extent necessary to 
prevent inflationary price increases. 

Since labor costs are the greatest single 
factor in production costs, we believe that 
it will be impossible to control prices unless 
provisions are made to prevent unwarranted 
wage increases. We therefore recommend: 

(a) That no Federal agency acting as medi- 
ator, arbitrator, or fact-finding tribunal in 
any controversy affecting compensation for 
employment, approve any wage increase 
which cannot be absorbed within a justifi- 
able price schedule. Due _ consideration 
should be given to changes in the cost of 
living and to subnormal wage rates that may 
exist in any given industry. 

(b) That consideration be given to a plan 
whereby any wage increases granted in spite 
of the foregoing measures be paid in the 
form of nonnegotiable defense bonds re- 
deemable only at the end of the present na- 
tional emergency when the threat of infla- 
tion will have passed. 

We insist that all price-control measures 
be applied in accordance with the principle 
of parity as between labor, industry, and ag- 
riculture. To permit average prices to reach 
parity, and in order that farmers will not be 
prohibited from getting 100 percent of parity 
we insist that no price ceiling on farm com- 
modities or products manufactured from 
farm commodities be fixed below 110 percent 
of the parity price or comparable price. 

All such controls should be terminated 
when no longer needed to prevent inflation. 

We will oppose any price-control bill which 
does not apply equally to industry, labor, 
and agriculture. 

We call upon the entire Alabama delega- 
tion in Congress to devote their effort and 
influence in every way possible to prevent 
inflation. 

(Resolution adopted unanimously at an- 
nual meeting, Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Montgomery, Ala., October 27-29, 1941.) 
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ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN LELAND OLDS, 
OF THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Chairman Leland Olds, of the Federal 
Power Commission, before a joint meet- 
ing of the West Michigan Legislative 
Council and Muskegon Chamber of Com- 
merce, Muskegon, Mich., October 9, 1941: 


This evening I want to discuss with you the 
significance of the defense power program as 
part of the larger defense effort and then to 
turn briefly to the irn:portance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project as an 
integral and essential part of that program. 

I want you to consider the matters in- 
volved, not only in terms of the immediate 
problems of defense as they are discussed 
daily in every corner c* the land, but also in 
terms of the longer range defense of democ- 
racy in the period which will follow this war. 

To defend our Nation and our way of life, 
we have got to do something more than just 
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go in for a great but half-coordinated mobi- 
lization of our huge strength. We have got 
to achieve through democratic processes the 
same unity of purpose and planned coordi- 
nation of effort as the dictators have been 
able to impose on countries across the seas. 

In short, we have got to prove that democ- 
racy can actually work better, can achieve its 
ends more fully than any other form of gov- 
ernment. And that extends to the peace 
which will follow, as well as to the war which 
is threatening. And I think that there are 
few of us here in this room or in Washington, 
or anywhere else in the country, who do not 
realize that, whatever the result of the pres- 
ent war may be, we are going to face, after 
this present emergency, »nother emergency. 
Upon the way we face that other emergency 
is going to depend whether or not the demo- 
cratic way of life is to survive in this country. 

Now, to return to the specific subject 
under discussion, our defense program has 
been hampered by a tendency to underesti- 
mate the probable duration of the emergency, 
to underestimate what the emergency may 
require of us, to underestimate the vital im- 
portance of adequate supplies of electric 
power to make an expanding defense produc- 
tion possible. There has been a sorry tend- 
ency to assume smugly that we have all the 
capacity to produce iron and steel, aluminum, 
copper, or pewer that the defense program 
will require. 

To take this point of view is to bury our 
heads in the sand. War is essentially an om- 
nivorous consumer, a consumer that is never 
satisfied with what any nation can produce 
short of the maximum that that nation can 
produce. 

Today, war is carried on almost more by 
the industries of the country, using the re- 
sources of the country, than by men at the 
front. Both are essential, but the men at 
the front will count for little if behind them 
there is not complete industrial mobilization. 
Outmatching the Axis Powers will be meas- 
ured in terms of industrial mobilization. 
The limits of our defense program cannot be 
fixed by such figures as $14,000,000,000 a 
year or $28,000,000,000 a year or even $36,- 
000,000,000 a year. 

There is no limit to what the defense of 
America may require short of the maximum 
utilization of our resources in raw materials 
and manpower. And for all phases of in- 
dustrial mobilization, electric power is abso- 
lutely essential. 

The first step in defense planning, there- 
fore, is to determine how much electric 
power we are going to need. Let us look at 
a few facts. 

Recently I asked the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission to check up on the power 
supply of the Axis Powers. Using World 
Power Survey figures, brought up to date on 
the basis of consular reports, they estimated 
that by 1943 the Axis Powers would be in 
command of electric power at the rate of 
200,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. That 
compares with our country’s total of 140,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1940. Yet adequate 
power supply spells plenty of aluminum and 
magnesium and metal alloys and synthetic 
rubber and a score of essential metal and 
chemical products for the defense program. 

We have recently seen our aluminum pro- 
gram expanded to provide for an ultimate 
production of 1,600,000,000 pounds a year, the 
corresponding program for magnesium call- 
ing for 400,000,000 pouncs a year. And each 
pound of aluminum requires 10 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy, while each pound 
of magnesium requires from 10 to 15 kilo- 
watt-hours. 

This means Over 20,000,000,060 kilowatt- 
hours a year for defense aluminum and mag- 
nesium alone—equivalent to one-seventh of 
all the electricity used in the country for all 
purposes in 1940. And these metals mean 
bombers and pursuit planes. 

During recent weeks we have been trying 
to meet a power shortage in the Southeast, 
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due in part to the tremendous increase in 
defense load and in part to the unparalleled 
drought with the resulting decrease in the 
water available for generating hydroelectric 
power. To keep aluminum plants producing 
at full capacity in spite of low water, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority was delivering 
28,000,000 kilowatt-hours a week to the 
Aluminum Co. over and above what the con- 
tracts called for. To carry its other impor- 
tant loads and the loads of the Common- 
wealth & Southern system, it was necessary 
to find an additional 25,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a week. 

What did this shortage of 25,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours a week mean? It meant a pos- 
sible reduction. in production of aluminum 
equivalent to the production of 400 pursuit 
planes or 200 bombers a week. That affords 
a glimpse of the importance of power, ade- 
quate power supplied to the defense program. 

For several years the Federal Power Com-~- 
mission, in cooperation with other agencies 
of the Government, has been planning to 
assure adequate power supply for any neces- 
sary expansion of the defense program. This 
has involved not only careful estimates of 
the defense power requirements in every area 
but also provisions for orderly steps to as- 
sure continuity of power supply to defense 
industries in regions threatened with short- 
age of power. 

The latest estimates of the power needs of 
the defense program assume that by the end 
of 1943 defense expenditures will be running 
at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a month or 
$36,000,000,000 a year. Careful analysis of 
the use of power by defense industries shows 
that an average of 2% kilowatt-hours will be 
required for each dollar of defense produc- 
tion. That means by the end of 1943 our de- 
fense program will be calling for 100,000,000- 
000 kilowatt-hours a year of electrical energy, 
requiring upward of 20,000,000 kilowatts of 
generating capacity. 

In other words, the defense program aione 
will be requiring more than two-thirds as 
much electricity as the country used for all 
purposes in 1940. The Commission has esti- 
mated that 55 percent of this total defense 
load, or 55,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours may be 
found in the displacement of normal load 
and has based its plans for the construction 
of additional capacity through 1946 on that 
basis. 

Now the important thing for the country 
to realize is the fact that it will require the 
capacity output of all the manufacturers of 
electric turbine generators through 1946 to 
assure sufficient generating capacity to meet 
the defense requirements even with the ex- 
pected large displacement of normal load. 
In fact, even if the manufacturers turn out 
all the new generator capacity they are capa- 
ble of producing, the growth of load is guing 
to run ahead of the growth of capacity until 
1945. 

In the meantime we will have to carry the 
defense load in many areas by cutting into 
necessary reserves or perhaps actual curtail- 
ment of nonessential uses of electricity. And 
who can say that by the end of 1943 we will 
not be planning to carry a defense program 
running at the rate of $48,000,000,000 a year 
or even greater? 

On July 16, 1941, the Commission sub- 
mitted to the President a plan for the order- 
ing of new turbine generating capacity which 
would assure the maximum output of the 
manufacturers through 1946. It called for 
the installation of approximately 3,500,000 
additional kilowatts a year, of which 2,500,000 
kilowatts would represent expansion of 
steam-station capacity and something over 
1,000,000 kilowatts a year would be new 
hydro. 

At this point, let me assure you that those 
individuals who are assuring the country 
that it has ample power supply are under- 
mining their country’s ability to defend it- 





self—for electric power is a prime essential 
of the expansion of defense production. 
Furthermore, if the power supply has not al- 
ready been planned before expansion of de- 
fense production has become necessary, it 
will be too late. For the industrial plant 
requiring 100,000 kilowatts of power can be 
constructed in from 9 months to 2 years, but 
to construct the generating capacity to sup- 
ply that demand will require at least 2 years. 

Already, with the defense program running 
at the rate of perhaps $1,000,000,000 a month, 
less than a third of that planned for, I can 
cite you a score of important centers of de- 
fense production where the power-supply 
situation is becoming tight, where this year 
will see the load cutting into essential re- 
serves, and where only expansion of gener- 
ating capacity will make possible expansion 
of defense industries. 

Similarly, those who are claiming that the 
additional generating capacity required could 
all be better obtained by constructing new 
steam stations instead of expanding hydro 
capacity are undermining the country’s abil- 
ity to defend itself. The fact is that all the 
new steam-station capacity that the country 
can produce will be required to provide the 
defense-power supply where sound hydro de- 
velopment is not available. If it were not 
for the good hydroelectric projects which are 
available, we would fall far short of our 
maximum defense effort. 

That is one reason why the interests of 
national defense require the immediate au- 
thorization of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. This project will provide 
1,640,000 kilowatts of the best hydroelectric 
power on the continent to the power supplies 
of the United States and Ontario. It will 
enable the manufacturers of hydroturbine 
generators to do their part in providing the 
power which will be required by the defense 
program. 

I have studied this project for more than 
10 years. I have had it analyzed by engi- 
neers with widely divergent points of view 
toward public-power development. And I 
can assure you that I would not urge its 
development at this time if I were not con- 
vinced that it will be vitally necessary to 
the defense program, to the defense of the 
continent, before this grave emergency is 
over. 

Let no one tell you that the project is eco- 
nomically unsound—that St. Lawrence power 
will not be good power. I can tell you that 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence River could be 
developed for power alone, without any allo- 
cation to navigation, and provide a steady 
fiow of electrical energy at the rate of 12,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours a year at a cost of not 
more than a mill and a half, a sixth of a cent 
a kilowatt-hour. 

The Aluminum Co. of America has never 
shown interest in the development of power 
sites that were not the most economical on 
the continent—Niagara, Tennessee River, 
Yadkin River, St. Maurice River, and Sague- 
nay River—power at 3 mills or less—alone 
have interested them. Yet for years they cast 
covetous eyes on the development of the 
International Rapids of the St. Lawrence. 

Let no one tell you that there is no need 
for this power, that there is ample power in 
the region. I can speak for the United States’ 
side and say that there is today a shortage of 
power for defense production. This year the 
Niagara Hudson system, serving up-Siate 
New York, will cut heavily into its reserves 
to carry the defense load, and 120,000 kilo- 
watts of these reserves are drawn from the 


_New York City system. This year there will 


be no reserves against the tremendously im- 
portant 25-cycle defense load in the Buffalo- 
Niagara area, and no more of this power is 
in sight. 

This year the great producers of aluminum 
and metal alloys and chemicals, required 
wholly for defense, operating in northern and 
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western New York, are dependent, in part, on 
approximately 200,000 kilowatts of power im- 
ported from Canada, and there is every indi- 
cation that the continued expansion of the 
Canadian defense load will force a curtail- 
ment of these imports. 

This year we are looking for 150,000 kilo- 
watts of additional high load factor power 
to expand the aluminum production at Mas- 
sena, N. Y., and we have to bring expensive 
power all the way from New York City steam 
plants on a temporary basis to provide it, 
That load must be carried as soon as possible 
by the St. Lawrence project. 

I can also tell you, on the basis of many 
conferences with Canadian Power Adminis- 
trator Symington and Chairman Hogg, of the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Power System, that 
Canada is depending upon the early comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project for needed 
defense power supply. This year the Ontario 
load will leave the system no real reserve 
capacity, and defense industries are asking 
more and more power. Already Ontario has 
told us that she will have to withdraw a part 
of the power now being exported to carry the 
Union Carbide metal alloy load at Niagara. 

Let no one tell you that the needed addi- 
tional power can be provided by additional 
diversion of water from the Niagara River. 
The power derived from an additional diver- 
sion of 5,000 cubic feet a second has all been 
allotted for the expansion of existing defense 
industries at Niagara Falls, and all the addi- 
tional power which can be derived from a 
removal of all limits on Niagara diversion will 
be required to keep the Union Carbide plants 
going when Ontario withdraws part of its 
present exports. 

Finally, let no one tell you that the de- 
velopment of St. Lawrence power is going to 
injure the coal miners. As I have already 
indicated in my brief discussion of the Com- 
mission’s defense power program, steam and 
hydro go hand in hand in making possible 
full output of the equipment manu- 
facturers—as they go hand in hand in a 
majority of sound power supply systems. 

Actually, the Commission’s plan assumes 
that approximately 2 kilowatts of steam 
generating capacity will be installed for each 
kilowatt of hydro capacity, and the net effect 
of the program, including the St. Lawrence 
development, will be to increase the coal 
consumed in the generating of electricity 
throughout the country by at least 10,000,000 
tons a year. 

So I reiterate that the St. Lawrence power 
project is not only economically sound from 
every angle, but it is an essential part of the 
defense of our country and its institutions. 
The Commission's figures indicate that, tak- 
ing into account all the turbine generators 
now on order and assuming that the St. 
Lawrence project begins to deliver power in 
1945 and 1946, the area will still be short 
several hundred thousand kilowatts of the 
pcwer supply needed to carry its share of the 
defense program. 

Here in Muskegon I know that you are ull 
interested in the seaway aspects of the great 
project. And if I had time I would go into 
some of the defense aspects of the waterway, 
despite the fact that defense power supply is 
my subject tonight. For I am convinced that 
by 1945 and 1946 we will have discovered how 
great an asset the complete use of this great 
natural waterway would be in the defense of 
the continent. 

We are already threatened with shortage 
of transportation. But I am sure many of 
you are more competent than I to discuss 
the transportation aspects. The fact remains 
that no nation will be able to make the fullest 
use of its resources if it leaves its waterways 
only partially developed. 

There is one point, however, which I want 
to leave very clearly in your minds, because 
it bears upon one of the most misleading 
arguments advanced against the deep water- 
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way. I will state it as I have stated my 
position in regard to the power aspects of 
the project. 

So I say, let no one tell you that the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway project is 
going to hurt the railroads or the men who 
earn their living on the railroads. And I 
can speak with some authority on the ques- 
tion because for a number of years I was chief 
of the research bureau of the Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, preparing their wage cases and 
defending their national agreement. I am 
still deeply concerned with the success of 
their efforts to obtain higher living standards 
and great security of employment. I would 
not knowingly mislead them in this matter. 

On the basis of long study of the transpor- 
tation aspects of the problem, I am convinced 
that this argument against the seaway has its 
source in the unprogressive attitude of rail- 
road managements which is doing more than 
anything else to undermine security of rail- 
road employment. 

I am convinced that the effect of the open- 
ing of this great waterway to seagoing ships 
will be to provide such a great stimulus to 
the commercial and industrial life of a re- 
gion inhabited by 40,000,000 people that it 
will actually increase railroad traffic rather 
than decrease it. 

I know from studies of other great water- 
ways that they have not taken traffic away 
from competing arteries of commerce but 
have, by reduction in the cost of transporting 
certain bulk commodities, made it possible for 
new traffic to move which would not other- 
wise have been possible. This has meant 
business expansion. 

A survey of the effect of the Panama Canal 
on seemingly competitive western trunk lines 
supports this conclusion. Between 1920 and 
1929 traffic moved through the canal between 
the east and west coasts of this country at 
savings totaling $87,400,000 a year as com- 
pared with what it would have paid for rail- 
road transport. Yet the carriers supposedly 
affected enjoyed increasing prosperity. Anal- 
ysis of their traffic statistics shows that the 
stimulus to business in the East and the 
West, due to new movement of bulk com- 
modities through the canal, resulted in stead- 
ily increasing business of a profitable nature 
for the railroads. 

So, I am convinced that, if the same spirit 
of business enterprise as has built up your 
city of Muskegon governed the railroad atti- 
tude toward the St. Lawrence seaway, the 
railroads and railroad workers would join in 
hailing it as offering a new stimulus to their 
own transportation business. 

Which brings me back to the conception 
of defense of our country, defense of our 
democratic institutions, with which I started. 

Defense of democracy means something 
more than bringing about the biggest pro- 
duction of planes and tanks and guns to 
meet the present threat. It means making 
democracy work in peace as well as in war. 
It means keeping democracy moving forward 
to assure greater security of employment for 
its people. 

Men are already raising the question as to 
what we are going to do with all the electric 
power generating capacity when the defense 
emergency is over. They will raise the same 
question in regard to expanded transporta- 
tion facilities such as the seaway. 

I answer, that if we accept the necessity of 
idle generators and idle transportation fa- 
cilities, we must also accept the necessity for 
idle manufacturing capacity. And if we 
accept the need for idle manufacturing ca- 
pacity we must accept the inevitability of 
idle men. And if we accept the inevitability 
of idle men, the very institutions which we 
have defended will be in peril. 

No, we cannot accept such things as in- 
evitable. We must accept the responsibility 
for making democracy work, mighty in peace 
as well as in war. We must carry on from 
our democratic cooperation in assuring huge 


production for defense, to democratic co- 
operation in assuring the continuance of 
huge production to provide security and good 
life for all people after the defense effort is 
behind us. That is the supreme challeng 
of the defense program, 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, when a 
labor publication endorses a national tax- 
ation proposal sponsored by the vice pres- 
ident of one of America’s largest corpo- 
rations, the plan must have merit. 

The following article is from the an- 
nual journal of the Indiana State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Council, 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. It discusses a treatment of 
excess profits advocated by Mr. James F. 
Stiles, Jr., vice president and treasurer 
of Abbott Laboratories. The journal 
thinks that Mr. Stiles’ proposal would 
encourage reemployment and business 
expansion, thereby increasing the taxable 
wealth of the Nation: 


[From the official 1941-42 journal of the 
Indiana State Building and Construction 
Trades Council] 


INCENTIVE TAXATION-——-PLAN OF J. F. STILES, JR., 
VICE PRESIDENT AND TREASURER OF ABBOTT 
LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILL., IS BASED 
ON COMPANY PAY ROLLS 


The tax bill that will make the public pay’ 
and like it will never be written, it seems safe 
to say. Taxation that will be an incentive 
to enterprise—to business expansion—seems 
an impossibility. The best that our law- 
makers can hope for is to evolve a revenue 
measure that will discourage as little as pos- 
sible the business development and activity 
from which grow national wealth and tax 
revenues. 

The so-called excess-profits tax bill fails 
egregiously, and that at a time when non- 
burdensome taxation appears more important 
than ordinarily. If business is not to he 
discouraged in respect to expansion, to the 
development of new things, to the employ- 
ment of labor and contribution to the wealth 
of the country, it is essential that at least 
the more ‘onerous provisions of the law be 
changed. Congress is expected to consider 
amendments to the act early in its coming 
session. 

The nearest approach to incentive taxation 
that has been suggested for consideration by 
our lawmakers, So far as we are aware, is the 
plan evolved by James F. Stiles, Jr., of Chi- 
cago. Briefly, it proposes to encourage em- 
ployment and business expansion by basing 
excess-profits tax exemptions upon the ratio 
of profits to wage payments in the 4 years 
preceding the first taxable year under the 
measure. It would limit these wage pay- 
ments to those subject to social-security 
contributions, thus precluding the possibility 
of pay-roll padding through higher executive 
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salaries. Further, it would debar from its 
benefits any profits arising directly from the 
present emergency. 

Mr. Stiles has offered his plan for inclusion 
in the relief provisions of the act, which are 
expected to be among the first features to be 
considered for amendment. In this way it 
could only apply in special cases, where the 
present alternative methods of calculating 
excesS-profits-tax credits are plainly over- 
burdensome. However, it may be that some 
such plan should be considered later for in- 
clusion in the main body of the act, as a third 
alternate. 

As the measure now stands, companies 
with relatively small investment in relation 
to profits and with satisfactory earnings 
records are discouraged in respect to expan- 
sion or the development of new products by 
the fact that 62 percent of any additional 
profits from their enterprise must go into the 
Federal Treasury, and are therefore prevented 
from making a normal contribution to the 
national economy. The Stiles plan would 
correct this situation, at least in large part. 

Since the increased tax exemptions or 
credits could derive only from the employ- 
ment of labor it would provide a powerful 
incentive to reemployment, which despite the 
absorption of workers by the defense program, 
is still a problem for Government and in- 
dustry. Thus, directly and _ indirectly, 
through wage payments, it would increase the 
total of the country’s wealth and of in- 
comes subject to tax. 

Finally, because of its indicated benefits 
for labor, the Stiles plan has something ex- 
ceedingly rare in respect to workable tax 
proposals which should recommend it to 
Congress. The plan has political “It.” 





Middle Ground 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, neither interventionists nor iso- 
lationists will agree with this statement 
on American foreign policy. But it will 
be pretty close to an expresson of the 
real point of view of the average Amer- 
ican citizen. It will not appeal to cock- 
sure people on 2ither side of the contro- 
versy, to people who have taken a posi- 
tion and are determined to prove they 
are right regardless of what new facts or 
developments may appear, or to people 
who are positive they know precisely 
what America ought or ought not to do 
and just what the results are going to be 
in either case. 

This is a statement on behalf of the 
great middle group of our people, the 
group that is still not ashamed to say 
it is seeking the truth and trying to find 
an answer to the international problem, 
the group that will ultimately determine 
the course of our destiny because it in- 
cludes a substantial majority of the 
American people. 

Members of the House and Senate have 
received literally millions of letters tell- 
ing them in very vigorous language that 
“85 percent of the American people are 
against war.” It is difficult to under- 
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stand what on earth the other 15 per- 
cent could be for, nor to see why the 
percentage should not be 100. 

On the other hand Gallup polls and 
others have consistently revealed sub- 
stantial majorities of people in favor of 
sending help to Britain and to nations 
resisting Hitler. They have shown that 
people were for doing this even if it 
meant having the United States take 
risks to do it. 

The fact that the American people de- 
sire both to stay out of war and also to 
help the nations resisting Hitler is not 
evidence of confusion in the public mind. 
It is simply proof that the people of the 
United States want to accomplish two 
things, if it is humanly possible to do it: 
First to spare the lives of their young 
men; second, to help prevent the domi- 
nation of the Old World by Hitler if this 
can be done without sacrificing the young 
manhood of America on foreign battle- 
fields. 

The greatest single need of our country 
today is a certain spirit in all our hearts. 
It is a spirit of unity. But it is more 
than that. Itisa spirit of concern about 
the strength, welfare, and hope of every 
other American, because we are all in the 
same bvat and because the only way our 
Nation can be strong is if all her people 
are strong and healthy and busy and full 
of hope. 

And the thing most necessary to get 
this spirit of unity is for us to develop 
certain major points of American policy 
and action which this great middle-of- 
the-road croup can understand and on 
which it can agree and for which it can 
work with a whole heart. 

The American people seek peace, not 
conquest. They hope most deeply of all 
for a far, far better peace at the close of 
this war than the one which closed the 
last war. They seek a peace that can 
last—one that all nations can live under 
and by and with. 

We know that two things are required 
to bring such a peace. The first is the 
formulation of the main provisions that 
could give the world lasting peace. No 
nation can contribute so much io this 
work as the United States. Such pro- 
visions must include a substitute for the 
present—and past—terrible burden of 
armament and armament expenditures; 
the elimination of artificial barriers to 
the growth and development of indus- 
try, trade, and commerce in and from 
every nation; the assurance of fair access 
to raw materials for all peoples; and 
guaranties against aggression and attack 
on weaker peoples by stronger ones. 
The formulation and continuing ad- 
vancement of just peace terms is a first 
job of American foreign policy. 

But few Americans believe it possible 
for peace to be made upon a fair or last- 
ing basis so long as Hitler’s military star 
continues to rise and so long as he domi- 
nates the thought of the German people 
and persuades them to believe he can 
deliver the world to them at their feet. 
And so it is not enough for us to do a 
far better job than we have yet done 
of developing and advancing just terms 
of peace. We must also do what we 
can to contribute to administering to 
Hitler and his military machine some set- 





back so definite as to bring home to the 
German Nation the truth that it has 
never been possible for a master race 
to rule the world, and that an attempt 
to do this by any people can only end 
in disaster. 

One difference between us of the mid- 
dle and some of the interventionists lies 
in our objectives. We agree with them 
that Hitler must not win. But we see 
a difference—a difference perhaps of four 
or five million American lives—between 
crushing Germany on the one hand and 
preventing a victory by Hitler on the 
other. We are not interested in crush- 
ing Germany. But we are ready to make 
very great sacrifices indeed to prevent 
Hitler from becoming supreme in the 
Old World, and to prevent him from 
either dictation or being able to sabotage 
a peace. 

With one hand, then, America should 
offer the kind of decent peace that will 
make it possible for all the peoples of 
the world to live together. With the 
other hand she must hold forth to anti- 
Axis nations the best war machines that 
she can build for the purpose of pre- 
venting any nation from successfully 
dominating the world. Every American 
agrees that into the borders of the West- 
ern Hemisphere that domination shall 
never enter no matter how long or hard 
we have to fight to prevent it. And 
because we know it will help us in the 
defense of this citadel of freedom to 
support in very practical fashion the 
British battle for survival and that of 
other nations standing against Hitler— 
therefore, we are pledged to redouble our 
production and send material aid to the 
British and other nations resisting Hit- 
ler’s advance and that of other Axis 
Powers. 

Unless a basis for peace is developed 
now and presented to the peoples of the 
world, the terms that will be aimost cer- 
tain to be imposed at the close of a long 
war will not give us a lasting peace but 
will sow the seeds of future war. More- 
over, to develop such principles for a de- 
cent, lasting peace would mean taking 
from Hitler the strongest tie that forces 
the German people to follow him—the 
fear that Britain and America are out to 
crush Germany and dismember her. 

To outline the kind of world order that 
would in the opinion of the United States 
form a basis on which peace could be 
made will not weaken the determination 
of our people but rather will increase that 
determination by giving them concrete 
ideas as to what the struggle is all about. 
And if along with this basic work for 
lasting peace goes redoubled aid to the 
anti-Axis Powers it is impossible to call 
such work “appeasement.” % 

The American people are for sending 
material aid—even if it costs them many 
billions to do it—to the anti-Axis Pow- 
ers. But they support this policy because 
they think it will help to prevent an 
American expeditionary force. And any- 
one who assumes that their support 
of such measures as implement this pol- 
icy is, in the minds of the people, prep- 
aration for overseas belligerency is en- 
gaging in serious misjudgment of the 
people’s point of view. The American 
people are for sending help—vigorous, 
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all-out, sacrificial, even dangerous help— 
to other nations with whose cause we 
have profound sympathy. And that is all 
there is to it. 

On the other hand, the people’s op- 
position to war is in no way an indication 
of a willingness to gradually “soften up” 
our attitude toward Hitler and what he 
stands for and thus to be prepared 
finally to come to terms with his nazi- 
ism by modifying our democracy enough 
to suit him. And anyone who so reads 
American opposition to sending soldiers 
abroad will one day find out how wrong 
he has been. For whatever be their 
postion on specific questions of policy 
as they are presented, there can be no 
doubt that the determination of the 
people of the United States to keep their 
democracy and to resist any attempt to 
take it from them by force or by intrigue 
becomes stronger day by day. 

No. This opposition to war is simply 
an expression of a deep feeling on the 
part of our people that since this, after 
all, is their country and its young men 
their young men, they are by no means 
ready to underwrite an adventure by 
another A. E. F. into the Old World. 

In other words, there are some things 
we are ready to do and some things 
we are not ready to do. And the fact 
that we do the things we are ready to 
do more and more vigorously does not 
bring us any closer to doing the things 
we are not ready to do than we were 
before. 

No one can commit this Nation to war 
unless and until its people will that this 
be done. 

A united nation is worth everything to 
us now. Even if we wait until we are 
alone we should wait till then rather than 
attempt to plunge an unwilling nation 
into an overseas adventure. 

These things are fundamental democ- 
racy. 

If this fundamental thing be fully un- 
derstood and accepted we can then say 
with whole hearts there are times in the 
course of any nation when it is neces- 
sary for us to stand together insofar 
as the relationship of our country with 
foreign countries is concerned. Now is 
such a time. Therefore, when a step has 
already been taken by the President 
which has to do with the present position 
of America with regard to other nations, 
there is no proper course for us to take 
except to support the President—whether 
or not we completely agree with him. For 
it may be very important for us to demon- 
strate to those other nations that they 
cannot rely on division of the people in 
our country to accomplish any designs 
they might have against us. Under the 
Constitution the President has certain 
powers as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy which are beyond the 
control of Congress and at a time like the 
present we must stand behind such ac- 
tion as he may take in that capacity. 

When the lend-lease bill was passed 
America ceased to be in any true sense 
neutral. We decided then that we would 
throw the weight of our production into 
the scales to prevent the balance of Old 
World power from being destroyed. We 
decided that, though a choice was still 
left to us, we would give help to these 











nations which had no choice but were 
compelled to meet the Nazi might head- 


on. 

Having adopted such a policy there is 
then no reasOnable course except to pur- 
sue it with all the vigor we possess. 

Nor will it weaken our own defenses to 
pursue this policy. For capacity to pro- 
duce quickly the very latest planes is more 
important than the mere possession of a 
large number of outmoded ones. By the 
lend-lease policy we will vastly expand 
our production and it will be ready should 
we ourselves need to rely upon it. It is 
no good doing it at all unless it has some 
telling effect. And this means “all-out” 
production and it also means preventing 
the things produced from ending up at 
the bottom of the sea instead of getting 
into the hands of the peoples we seek io 
help. From this point -f view the Presi- 
dent’s order to the Navy to protect ship- 
ping was part of the lend-lease policy. 
And, so is it part of that policy to lift the 
restrictions of the Neutrality Act against 
arming our merchant ships and, if really 
necessary to provide adequate shipping, 
the restrictions against movement of 
American ships. 

But it cannot be contended that there 
is no logical end to this lend-lease policy 
except full partcipation in war by the 
United States. For there is such a logical 
end. That end is when the arms, food, 
and supplies are delivered into the hands 
of the nations for which they are 
intended. 

There may be those who believe that 
once American ships start entering the 
belligerent zone some of them will be 
sunk and then the passions of our people 
will be inflamed and we will rush over to 
Europe to take vengeance. No. The 
American people are not going to react 
that way. They will see and understand 
that in view of our policy there are 
bound to be attacks against our ships by 
Germany. They will hope those attacks 
will not succeed. They will even support 
forceful measures—such as the Presi- 
dent has already called for—to keep them 
from succeeding. But no incident is 
going to be a cause of stampede in 
America. And the one thing that can 
and will cause the people’s support of the 
lend-lease policy—in its broad sense—to 
weaken is if they find that almost in- 
evitable clashes on the high seas are being 
used as means of attempting to commit 
them to go further than they are willing 
to go on the road to belligerency. 

Our position is aid short of war. 
Meaning aid—as substantial and sure and 
quick as we can, even if a lot of it be paid 
for by ourselves and literally given away. 
And also meaning short of war—which 
means that we are against sending an 
American Army on a foreign expedition, 
and that while we support the President’s 
action so far as the high seas are con- 
cerned, we seek beyond that to conserve 
intact America’s strength in the Western 
Hemisphere in order that whatever else 
may happen we shall be able to continue 
as the rock upon which Hitler and the 
forces of oppression must ultimately be 
broken. 

May it not be true that the greatest 
contribution we can make to Hitler’s 
downfall is to make sure that America 
remains as strong and powerful as we 
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can make her—a citadel that will always 
be here as a rallying point of freedom? 

But if America is to be such a rallying 
point it is required that there never be 
any weakening of our determination to 
make democracy live and grow and not 
in the slightest way to soften our atti- 
tude of spirited opposition to govern- 
ment by force and dictatorship or to an 
attempt on the part of any military 
clique to dominate the world. 

The line drawn is between aggressive 
action by the United States on the one 
hand and doing what we need to to get 
material help to nations fighting Hitler 
on the other. The first we are against. 
The second we are for. 

One of two things is going to happen. 
Either Hitler is going to be stopped or 
else he is not. The most important ad- 
vantage the Hitler forces have had has 
been in their possession of superior me- 
chanical equipment. The hope of stop- 
ping him lies mainly in some other na- 
tion catching up and exceeding him in 
mechanical production. There is only 
one nation in the world that can hope 
to do this and that is the United States. 
So the main job we have is to increase 
our production of implements of defense 
just as fast as we can if we are to be a 
key factor in stopping Hitler, as the so- 
called interventionists believe we must 
do. 

But suppose Hitler overcomes the Rus- 
sians and then the British and we are 
confronted by a world two-thirds Fascist 
and one-third democratic. This is a sit- 
uation which the isolationists must at the 
very least be ready to accept as a possible 
outcome if their policies are followed. 
Then more than ever will it be important 
for us to step up our production to a 
maximum, else our very defense of Amer- 
ica itself will be questionable. Hence we 
appeal to every American of every school 
of thought to unite shoulder to shoulder 
with all other Americans to do this job— 
to help make one another strong, to con- 
cern ourselves that there be no under- 
nourishment among other people’s chil- 
dren, to insist that there shall be some 
sort of job for every man and every fac- 
tory, and to increase America’s produc- 
tion till it becomes the greatest output 
of implements of defense and food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter requirements that the 
world has ever known. 

We can do this if we will. 

The policy we are outlining here will 
require as much sacrifice by the Ameri- 
can people as would war itself—with the 
all-important exception of the lives of 
America’s young men. To pursue this 
policy means all-out production for de- 
fense and for lend-lease shipments. It 
means that we must devote probably 40 
percent, or even 50 percent, of our total 
production to such things.’ It means 
heavier taxes than America has ever even 
considered before. It means nothing 
short of giving away billions of dollars’ 
worth of this equipment to the nations 
fighting Hitler. What we are advocating 
is putting the lives of our young men first 
and our money and wealth second, sac- 
rificing much of the latter that the for- 
mer may be saved. It is no soft policy, 
no easy “way out.” But we believe it is 
one on which most Americans could be 
united, providing one thing isdone. The 
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sacrificing should begin when people’s liv- 
ing standard is above the necessities for 
a decent and healthy life. But the fight 
to see to it that none are ill-fed, none 
ill-clad, none ill-housed should go on 
with greater vigor than before. For, al- 
though we cannot engage in an all-out 
effort at defense production and still have 
all the new automobiles we want, it is 
more necessary now than ever that every 
American family be healthy and strong 
and well nourished, not alone for their 
own sakes but for the Nation’s sake. And 
also it is very important that we be 
drawn together into a greater spirit of 
unity by our concern for the basic wel- 
fare of our fellow citizens. 

Finally, the task of every leader of the 
American Nation, and especially the job 
of Congress, is to prove to the people that 
such sacrifices as we will have to make 
now are not for the sake of going back to 
another depressicn or to the scarcity and 
poverty and unemployment of yesterday. 
We have to prove that we begin now to 
build an American new world. We have 
to be showing day by day that our demo- 
cratic way is best—best for all the people. 
When we deal with price control we have 
to establish the kind of monetary system 
that will make impossible both inflation 
now and deflation after peace returns. 
When we deal with social security we 
have got to so change the system that it 
can be a dynamic means of assuring our 
people that their power to consume will 
be kept up when peace returns so that all 
may continue on their jobs and full pro- 
duction can go on. When we face the 
problem of poor health in drafted men we 
have got to deal with it as a fundamental 
problem requiring a fundamental long- 
range solution and based mostly on this— 
that so long as our farmers produce 
abundance we are going to assure them a 
full, fair home market for that abun- 
dance and the way we are going to do it 
is by seeing that not a single American 
school child is undernourished. 

For the real questions today are, first, 
whether our democracy can outproduce 
Hitler’s Nazi system; and, second, wheth- 
er our democracy can solve its people’s 
problems and build a brighter new world 
than any dictatorship can possibly do. 

These things America will do. We will 
do them because we will soon realize—if 
indeed we do not already know—that we 
must. 
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TELEGRAM FROM COUNCIL NO. 6 OF 
POLISH ROMAN CATHOLIC UNION OF 
AMERICA 





Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following telegram: 
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MILWAUKEE, W1S., November 3, 1941. 
THAD WASIELEWSKI, 
Congressman, Fourth District, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN WASIELEWSKI: Council 
No. 6, representing 27 societies of the Polish 
Roman Catholic Union of America, at its 
regular monthly meeting held at St. Hyacinth 
Hall, voted unanimously to express to the 
President of the United States its full sup- 
port of the repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
Our membership of over 4,000 stands loyally 
behind you and is at your command. This is 
a@ copy of message sent to the President. 
Please put in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Sincerely, 
THADDEUS Borvun, 
President. 
HARRIET NOWACzYK, 
Secretary. 





Formula for War 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mark 
Twain wrote some fine articles during his 
lifetime. He was a worldly man. He had 
a broad vision, and this was interwoven 
into his mastery of the pen. Among the 
treasured articles which came from the 
pen of this master, no finer and more 
illuminating article was given to the pub- 
lic than that production of his entitled 
“Formula for War,” which appeared in 
The Mysterious Stranger. It is my fer- 
vent hope that every Member of the 
House and Senate, and the people 
throughout the Nation, will read this 
brief article written by Mark Twain. 
When you have completed the reading of 
the article, then compare the philosophy 
of Mary Twain with the present-day sen- 
timent of the people and the trend of the 
conduct and action of our people. Com- 
pare the words of wisdom of Twain to the 
general trend of public sentiment in your 
community, and you will find that we 
have been and are now traveling over 
this same course depicted by him. We 
are following that formula for war; we 
are not following any formula for peace. 
The awakening will come too late, I fear, 
because when we become involved in war 
we will never be able to select the phase 
of war in which we want to participate. 
When we become involved in war we are 
in an all-out war, and that calls for the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Corps, muni- 
tions of war, and equipment; and—make 
no mistake about it—it will call for an- 
other American expeditionary force in 
Europe or Asia, or wherever that war 
demands. The people do not want to be- 
come involved in this war, and they do 
not want their sons sent to foreign lands 
to fight and die. But, mark you this, if 
we become involved in this war—and 
that day is not far removed, I fear—it 
will call for men and arms; it will call 
for sailors to fight upon the seas and 
soldiers to fight upon the land; and we 





will not select the places they will go; 
they will go wherever necessity may re- 
quire to win the war. Participants in war 
can never choose the particular part of 
the war they want to fight; they are in 
war. Therefore, if we become involved in 
this war, remember what I say here, the 
American boys will be called upon to fight 
on both land and sea entirely foreign to 
our country. We will see another Ameri- 
can expeditionary force leave our shores 
for foreign service, many of whom will 
not return. That is war. 

Mark Twain’s Formula for War fol- 
lows: 

FORMULA FOR WAR 

I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
dozen instances. The loud little handful— 
as usual—will shout for war. The pulpit will 
warily object—at first; the great, big, dull 
bulk of the Nation will rub its sleepy eyes and 
try to make out why there should be war, 
and wiil say. earnestly and indignantly, “It 
is unjust and dishonorable, and there is no 
necessity for it.” Then the handful will 
shout louder. A few fair men on the other 
side will argue and reason against the war 
with speech and pen, and at first will have a 
hearing and be applauded; but it will not 
last long: those others will outshout them, 
and presently the antiwar audience will thin 
out and lose popularity. Before long you will 
see this curious thing; the speakers stoned 
from the platform, and free speech strangled 
by hordes of furious men who in their secret 
hearts are still at one with those stoned 
speakers—as earlier—but do not dare to say 
so. And now the whole Nation—the pulpit 
and all—will take up the war cry, and shout 
itseif hoarse, and mob any honest man who 
ventures to open his mouth; and presently 
such mouths will cease to open. Next, the 
statesmen will invent cheap lies, putting the 
blame upon the nation that is attacked, and 
every man will be glad of these conscience- 
soothing falsities, and will diligently study 
them, and refuse to examine any refutations 
of them; and thus he will by and by convince 
himself that the war is just, and wiil thank 
God for the better sleep he enjoys after this 
process of grotesque self-deception.—From 
Mark Twain’s The Mysterious Stranger. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, we know 
there are many individuals who are lead- 
ing the drive toward war. The primary 
war promoter is President Roosevelt. 
Many of those who desire to have this 
country enter the war are actuated by 
selfish motives and others may honestly 
believe that it is for the best interests of 
this country to enter the war. We see 
on every hand the propaganda which is 
disseminated for the purpose of convinc- 
ing the peace-loving American people 
that they must enter a foreign war. 
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Hundreds of thousands of dollars are be- 
ing spent in the war-propaganda move- 
ment. These dollars alone could not do 
the trick of involving this nation in war 
for the dollars must be aided and directed 
by the men behind the war drive. 

The following news article from the 
Washington Times-Herald of November 
6, 1941, details some of the history behind 
a few individuals who are leading this 
nation into war: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of No- 
vember 6, 1941] 


How OrTHuers See Us—LEADING THE War 
MarkcH: THaT OLD WALL STREET CLIQUE— 
BANKERS AND Lawyers GET Bic Joss IN 
CAPITAL AND KEEP Up CaBAL 


(By George Morgenstern) 

The totem pole of the Washington war 
party is lavishly carved with the devices of 
high society, the old-line eastern colleges, the 
big New York law firms, and international 
banking and interlocking directorates. 

A look at the War Department will easily 
lead to the conclusion that Secretary Henry 
L. Stimson feels that he is still doing busi- 
ness at the old stand. There is a smell about 
the place that suggests what Lincoln Steffens, 
in his muckraking days, termed “Wall Street” 
and “the interests.” 


STIMSON DELEGATES WORK 


Mr. Stimson, the squire of Highhold Farm, 
Huntington, L. L., is a member of the well- 
known law firm of Winthrop, Stimson, Put- 
nam & Roberts. He attended Yale and is a 
member of the Century Association and Uni- 
versity Club. 

He is 74 years old, so the work of his de- 
partment has been turned over to younger 
men, all of them graduates of old colleges 
with big-money connections and distin- 
guished social backgrounds. 

This cabal is as chummy as a college fra- 
ternity. All of its members in the War and 
Navy Departments are society men. All of 
them have married well and got on in the 
world. All are corporation lawyers or in- 
vestment bankers. It would be as difficult 
for the ordinary young man to be accepted 
into any of these law firms or hanks as it 
would be for him to be invited into mem- 
bership in an exclusive club. There is one 
other point cf resemblance among the mem- 
bers of this clique. All of them are for war. 


AN ADVISER FROM HARVARD 


Mr. Stimson’s unofficial right-hand man is 
Grenville Clark, a member of the law firm of 
Root, Clark, Buckner and Ballatine, 31 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. He is a Harvard grad- 
uate and ¢ member of four exclusive clubs, 
one of which, the Century, also numbers 
Mr. Stimson among its members. He has 
desk space in Mr. Stimson’s office and is said 
to be slated for appointment as legal adviser 
to the War Department. 

Clark is chairman of the national emer- 
gency committee of the Military Training 
Camps Association, which unkinks million- 
aire investment bankers by putting them 
through a few weeks’ drill at Plattsburg. 


SLUSH FUND CHARGED 


Clark was accused by Senator Rush Holt 
of being one of a group of Wall Street lawyers, 
international bankers, and directors in muni- 
tions enterprises who met at the Harvard 
Club in New York May 22, 1940, to raise a 
$250,000 slush fund to finance propaganda to 
put through conscription. Mr. Stimson also 
Was named as one of the group. Clark later 
helped draft the Selective Service Act. 

In 1932, as head of the National Economy 
League, Clark was shouting for reduced Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Now, according to 
Senator Burton K. WHEELER, he favors war 
expenditures of approximately $100,000,- 


,000. 
Frederick H. Osborn, who 2 months ago was 
plucked from civilian life and appointed a 
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brigadier general in charge of the “morale 
division” of the War Department, is an in- 
vestment banker and director of half a dozen 
enterprises. He married Margaret Schieffelin 
and is a director of Schieffelin & Co., liquor 
importers and manufacturers of pharmaceu- 
ticals. 

Osborn, a Princeton man, did post-graauate 
work at Trinity College, Cambridge. Like Mr. 
Stimson, he is a member of the Century Club, 
and, like Clark, of the Downtown Association. 


ANOTHER HARVARD MAN 


Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, is another graduate of Harvard Law 
School and a former Federal judge. He was 
one of the men named by Senator Ilolt as 
attending the Harvard Club meeting, and 
when the draft-extension bill was up last 
summer, he w:rmly supported it. He is a 
‘ong-time friend of Mr. Stimson, a member 
of the Harvard and Lawyers Clubs, and his 
home is at Garrison, N. Y., where General 
Osborn plays golf at the Highlands Country 
Club. 

John J. McCloy, Special Assistant Secretary 
of War, was only 4 years out of Harvard Law 
School in 1926 when he was boosted into the 
presidency of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railway Co. by the powerful 
New York law firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
Swaine & Wood. He was head of that firm’s 
Paris office for 3 years and has traveled widely 
in Europe. 

McCloy graduated from Amherst College in 
the class of 1916 with Lewis W. Douglas, for- 
mer Director of the Budget, former vice 
chancelor of McGill University in Montreal, 
and now president of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

DOUGLAS STRONG FOR WAR 


Douglas, another of those named by Sen- 
ator Holt as attending the Harvard Club 
meeting, is, like McCloy, an extremely vocal 
pro-war partisan. The two classmates mar- 
ried sisters, the daughters of John S. Zinsser, 
Philadelphia social registerite, banker, and 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. 

Robert Abercrombie Lovett, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Air, is a Yale graduate who 
took his law degree at Harvard. He is a 
member of seven clubs, sharing membership 
in the University Club with Mr. Stimson and 
in the Century with Mr. Stimson, Mr. Clark, 
and General Osborn. 

He is a partner in the banking firm of 
Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co., 59 Wall 
Street, and is a director of six corporations. 
He is a member of the American advisory 
committee of the Royal Exchange Assurance, 
London. ’ 

CLIQUE GETS INTO NAVY 


The clique of lawyers and bankers over- 
flows into the Navy Department, where Arte- 
mus L. Gates, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics, and James V. Forrestal, Un- 
der Secretary of the Navy, represent the in- 
terests of the New York banking fraternity. 

Gates graduated from Yale in the same 
class as Lovett. He is president and a trustee 
of the New York Trust Co. and a director of 
six corporations, as well as of a second bank. 
These directorships include the North British 
& Mercantile Insurance Co. and Time, Inc., 
publishers of the interventionists magazines, 
Time and Life, which are managed by Henry 
C. Luce, another Yale man. 

Gates is a former Yale football captain and 
a classmate of Henry P. Davison, Jr., son of 
the partner in J. P. Morgan & Co. He mar- 
ried Davison’s sister, Alice Trubee Daviscn, 
and another brother-in-law, T. Trubee Davi- 
son, is a former Assistant Secretary of War 
for Aviation. 

Forrestal, president of Dillon, Read & Co., 
investment bankers, was first appointed as 
one of President Roosevelt’s six administra- 

ive assistants—-the men with a “passion for 
anonymity.” Y¥orrestal has cultivated this 
passion to the extent of leaving himself out 
of Who’s Who, Who’s Who in Finance, Bank- 


ing and Insurance, and Poor’s Directory of 
Directors. The only-directory he did not es- 
cape is the Social Register. 


THE SAME OLD GROUP 


Forrestal, like General Osborn, is a Prince- 
ton man. In 1933 he admitted before a Sen- 
ate committee that he avoided paying income 
taxes on $854,000 in stock-market profits in 
1929 by forming two personal holding com- 
panies, one in Canada and one in Delaware. 
The Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee also brought out that Dillon, Read & Co. 
had formed two investment trusts with a 
capitalization of $90,000,000 with an invest- 
ment of only $5,100,000. They were the 
United States and Foreign Securities Corpo- 
ration and the United States and Interna- 
tional Securities Corporation. 

From this compendium it is easy to see why 
Washingtonians say that the bleeding hearts 
can holler for war, but that the war itself 
will be in competent hands, with the same old 
coterie in the saddle taking care of the same 
old interests. 

Senator Geraup P. Nye is criticized by in- 
terventionists for contending that big money 
interests helped along America’s entry into 
the World War. Who's silly now? 





Price-Control Bill Covers Everything 
Administrator Henderson Said Before 
Committee Was Necessary at This Time 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been much criticism of the price- 
control bill reported out of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee because an 
effort is being made by the committee 
to make sure that farmers are per- 
mitted to receive up to 20 cents an hour 
for their labor before the Price Admin- 
istrator can place a ceiling on what he 
produces. 

A farmer performs the hardest kind 
of bending, stooping, and lifting labor. 
This labor is performed under the most 
difficult circumstances—in bad weather, 
in the rain, in the heat, in the cold, and 
during the nighttime, as well as in the 
daytime. The farmer has more chances 
against him than one engaged in any 
other productive pursuit. His taxes and 
expenses are high and his family, in 
most cases, is doomed to a niggardly 
existence. 

Some of our newspaper writers and 
so-called special friends of the poor spare 
no words in condemning tl.e economy of 
our Nation which has and is now forcing 
one-third of our people to be ill-housed, 
ill-clothed, and ill-fed. When the Rep- 
resentatives of the farmers were voting 
to give labor a fair wage, which was abso- 
lutely right, these same Representatives 
of the farmer expected the Representa- 
tives from wage-earning districts to re- 
ciprocate by giving the farmer an oppor- 
tunity to earn a sufficient amount to give 
himself and family a decent existence. 
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Many of these Representatives from la- 
bor districts have generously and un- 
selfishly voted to correct the farmer’s 
horrible plight, and I believe that Con- 
gress generally is in sympathy with mak- 
ing the necessary corrections. However, 
we have in our country today people who 
pretend to be a friend of the poor, but 
who are vigorously denouncing the pro- 
vision in the price-control bill that will 
allow the farmer to earn a mere 20 cents 
an hour for the hardest kind of labor. 


TESTIMONY IN HEARINGS 


When Mr. Leon Henderson appeared 
before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I asked him several questions 
about the need of the proposed bill, H. R. 
5479, and particularly I asked him to 
name the particular groups that he 
feared most from an inflation standpoint. 
A copy of this part of his testimony ap- 
pears on page 549 of the unrevised com- 
mittee print on the price-control bill in 
— 15, 1941, testimony. It is as fol- 
ows: 


Mr. Patman. Mr. Henderson, if you were 
requested to select one particular group 
that you fear the most, from an inflation 
standpoint, which group would you select? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Metals; and next I would 
say. looking at it from here, chemicals. I 
think some of the fats and oils—— 

Mr. Patman (interposing). That is the 
third; what is the fourth? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I do not want them in 
that rank, if you do not mind. 

Mr. PatMaNn. All right. What is next? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would say building ma- 
terials, at the present level of operation; 
then finished textiles, and then paper and 
pulp products. 

Mr. PatmANn. Those are the ones you fear 
most? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would say in general clas- 
sification, imports. 

Mr. Patman. You do not fear a rise in agri- 
cultural prices so much? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; I do not feel that there 
would be a fear of the rise in agricultural 
prices so much as a group, as I do of some 
of the others. 

Mr. PatmaNn. The first two you named are 
already under control pretty well, are they 
not—metals and chemicals? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; chemicals are not. 

Mr. PaTMaN. But metals are. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is one of the most 
difficult of the groups for price regulation. 


THE POWER WANTED MOST GIVEN IN PENDING BILL 
The bill that has been reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee in- 
cludes every commodity that Mr. Hen- 
derson was interested in the most. 

He wanted to keep down the price of 
metals, including iron, steel, aluminum, 
copper, and others that enter into the 
cost of national defense. The bill re- 
ported by the committee will give him 
that authority. 

He wanted to keep down the price of 
chemicals, which are so expensive in our 
national-defense program. He is given 
that power in the bill reported by the 
committee. 

He wanted to keep down the cost of 
building materials, finished textiles, pa- 
per, and pulp products. He is given that 


power in the bill presented by the com- 
mittee. 

He wanted to keep down imports. A 
number of places in his testimony, he 
impressed the committee of the great im- 
portance of controlling the prices on 
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imports. He is given that power in the 
bill reported by the committee. 

He wanted to keep down the price of 
rubber. He is given that power in the 
bill reported by the committee. 

He wanted to keep down the prices of 
rents in defense areas. He is given that 
power in the bill presented by the com- 
mittee. 

The only complaint, at least the only 
complaint that is receiving attention, in 
criticism of the committee’s action is the 
fact that the farmer will be allowed to 
earn up to 20 cents an hour before a ceil- 
ing can be placed on his products. 

Mr. Henderson said, when I asked him 
if he feared a rise in the agricultural 
prices so much as he feared a rise in the 
prices of other things: 

No; I do not feel that there would be a fear 
of the rise in agricultural prices so much as a 
group as I do of some of the others. 


The bill, as reported, was not entirely 
satisfactory tome. Every major proposal 
represents a sacrifice of views and a com- 
promise of opinions on the part of prac- 
tically every Member of the House and 
Senate before it is enacted into law. 

Any price control bill is a bad bill. I 
hate such a bill, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to contro] prices to prevent ruinous 
inflation. 

CONCLUSION 

It is possible that we will eventually 
have to control all prices, wages, salaries, 
profits, commissions, services, and every- 
thing else. That time, to my mind, has 
not arrived. A price administrator with 
life and death over 132,000,000 people has 
too much power, except in cases of the 
greatest emergency. To my mind the 
American people have not reached that 
psychological point in this emergency 
where they are willing to accept such 
great regimentation. 

MILLION PEOPLE REQUIRED TO ENFORCE 


It would require a million people to en- 
force a bill that included everything, 
and then the bootlegging in prohibition 
days would be nothing compared to the 
bootlegging under such a system, because 
there would be thousands and tens of 
thousands of commodities that would be 
worth more than the fixed prices, thereby 
giving a great incentive for bribing and 
bootlegging, instead of one commodity 
as in prohibition days. I doubt that 
many of the critics of the Banking and 
Currency Committee have thought 
through many of the tough problems the 
committee had to deal with. 

COMMITTEE DEFENDED 


The Banking and Currency Committee, 
it is true, had a 3 weeks’ recess during 
3 months of hearings, but, at the 
same time, our committee worked a num- 
ber of Saturdays and late into the even- 
ings and at night, something that is 
seldom done by any committee of the 
House or Senate. It is easy to criticize, 
using unsupported, hearsay statements 
as a basis, but it is quite a different thing 
from performing a constructive work by 
those who are responsible for what they 
co. 

If it were within my power, I would 
make some changes in the bill, but gen- 
erally the bill is very far-reaching and 





provides enormous powers in the Presi- 
dent and Price Administrator. Such 
powers can only be justified in such a 
serious situation as now confronts us. 





The President’s Deception Destroys Con- 
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Mr.HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, a knowl- 
edge of the oppression which drove our 
forefathers to this country, of the desire 
for liberty which possessed them, of the 
sacrifices they made to win and keep that 
liberty, would have told the President 
that not in a hundred and fifty years 
would that desire for freedom, the will- 
ingness to sacrifice to preserve it, the 
determination to be a free people, be 
bred out of us. 

The President should know that we 
are not to be treated as children, de- 
prived of a knowledge of what is happen- 
ing in the world of today. 

He should know, too, that we believe 
that honesty is the best policy; that the 
truth will ultimately be known; that 
nothing is to be gained by fraud and de- 
ception or by evasion or vacillation. 

The President must know that one of 
the outstanding incidents which made 
George Washington the beloved Father 
of his Country is the story, true or myth- 
ical, of the cherry tree and the statement, 
legendary or otherwise, “Father, I can- 
not tell a lie.” 

The President’s knowledge of history 
must teach him that no people will unite 
behind a leader unless tkey trust him, 
have faith in his plighted word, confi- 
dence in his sincerity. ; 

Ignoring these self-evident truths, 
the President asks the people to unite 
and follow him wherever his foreign pol- 
icy may lead, while he deceives and mis- 
leads them. He brands as unpatriotic 
all those who question even the wisdom 
of his acts. 

The President overlooks the fact that 
time and again he has violated his prom- 
ises solemnly made, made to secure the 
highest office in the gift of the people. 

He ignores the fact that he has misrep- 
resented incidents which were vital to the 
formation of a sound judgment, the de- 
termination of a patriotic course. 

He does not seem to realize that, as 
has been repeatedly stated by prominent 
civic and religious leaders, men of sound 
judgment, of unquestioned patriotism, 
he distorts the truth. 

Blithely, smilingly, and jokingly, he 
goes on his way, creating fear in our 
people, leading us into a war which he 
has no constitutional authority to carry 
on and which he knows will end in na- 
tional bankruptcy—a war which, if car- 
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ried to the extent to which he proposes 
to carry it, that is, the invasion of Ger- 
many and the destruction of the Axis 
Powers, will cause the death of more 
than a million Americans, the maiming 
and the wounding of other millions, and 
bring sorrow and suffering to the homes 
of a hundred and thirty million people. 

To show the President’s utter disre- 
gard of his word, his lack of good faith, 
there is no need to here again repeat his 
many, Many promises to avoid entangle- 
ment in European affairs, to keep this 
Nation at peace, to stay out of foreign 
war, to refuse to send another A. E. F. to 
Europe, Asia, or Africa. Without apol- 
ogy or explanation, those promises so 
solemnly made have been wilfully disre- 
garded. 

So the American people know now that 
a promise of their Chief Executive is as 
worthless as th historical “scrap of 
paper” which the German Emperor dis- 
regarded preceding the last World War. 

To create in the minds and in the 
hearts of our people fear of Hitler, a 
fear which undermines our morale, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt told us there were sub- 
marines off the New England coast when 
there were none. He saw visions in the 
south seas and he painted vivid word pic- 
tures of bombers coming by way of 
Africa, South and Central America, and 
exploding into dust the interior cities of 
our country. 

He dramatically announced the dis- 
covery of new maps showing Hitler’s con- 
templated conquest of the world, ignor- 
ing the fact that the public press had 
carried similar stories long before. 

To make us believe that an alliance 
with communistic Russia would do us no 
harm, he told us in substance that there 
was religious freedom in Soviet Russia. 
The knowledge of his attempt to deceive, 
of the deception which he tried to prac- 
tice, in connection with that incident, 
destroyed the faith of millions of God- 
fearing people in his integrity. 

His campaign to push through Con- 
gress the conscription law, which we were 
advised was a measure for national de- 
fense only; the forcing through Congress 
of the lend-lease bill; his drive to emas- 
culate the Neutrality Act, which he said 
was devised to preserve our neutrality— 
while moving toward war—all these have 
convinced other millions of Americans 
of his insincerity; that his purpose is not 
peace, but aggressive war; that, to ac- 
complish that purpose, he will not hesi- 
tate to use any and all means at his com- 
mand, 

The President’s betrayal of the faith 
which the American people have placed 
in him is demonstrated by his conduct, 
by his statements, in connection with the 
so-called Greer incident. 

It was on September 11, last, that the 
President, over the radio, to the American 
people said, with reference to that vessel: 
I quote: 

I tell you the blunt fact, that the German 
submarine fired first upon this American 
destroyer without warning. * * * The 
United States destroyer, when attacked, was 
proceeding on a legitimate mission. 


We know that the President by his 
statement attempted to create, and did 
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create the impression that, while the 
United States destroyer Greer was on a 
peaceful mission, carrying mail, it was 
attacked without warning by a German 
submarine. 

That was the President’s version of the 
Greer incident. What are the facts? 

The report from the Navy Depart- 
ment shows that, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 4, the Greer was informed by a 
British plane that a submarine was sub- 
merged some 10 miles away. The de- 
stroyer immediately sought out the sub- 
marine, found it, followed it for 3 hours 
and 28 minutes and, while following, 
broadcast its position so that British 
planes or destroyers might make the kill. 

Failing to elude the Greer, the sub- 
marine fired two torpedoes, which missed. 
The Greer retaliated by dropping depth 
bombs. This act of the Greer, in pursu- 
ing and attempting to destroy the sub- 
marine, was in accordance with, I quote, 
“existing orders.” 

Here is proof, which carries conviction, 
that the President deliberately and with 
intent to inflame the American people, 
for the purpose of creating a war hysteria, 
misrepresented the facts to deceive them. 

And now comes a later incident. By 
the President’s statements, our people 
were led to believe that the United States 
destroyer Kearny was attacked without 
reason, without warning. 

With reference to this same incident, 
the report of the Secretary of the Navy 
shows that the United States destroyer 
Kearny was convoying merchant ships; 
that it learned of an attack by several 
German submarines upon another con- 
voy and that it proceeded at once to take 
part in that battle and was struck by a 
torpedo. Eleven men were killed; ten 
were injured. 

The Kearny, when hit, was, on the 
order of the President, taking part in a 
shooting war. 

Did the President for one moment 
think that he could send an American 
destroyer to attack German submarines 
and that they would not shoot back? 

Now, do not forget that the Kearny 
was convoying merchant ships; that it 
left that convoy to attack German sub- 
marines which were fighting another 
convoy carrying munitions of war to a 
belligerent nation. And do not forget, 
the Kearny was doing this on the order 
of the President of the United States. 

In issuing those orders, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt disregarded subsection (d) 
of section 3 of the Lend-Lease Act, which 
provides: 

Nothing in this act shall be construed to 
authorize or to permit the authorization of 
convoying vessels by naval vessels of the 
United States. 


What do you think of a President who 
will force through Congress a law which 
he said was for the purpose of keeping us 
out of war, a law which expressly stated 
that nothing in it should be construed 
to authorize convoying, and who then 
ordered our warships to convoy? 

When the President sent our warships 
to convoy vessels on the high seas, did he 
believe that they would no*% be attacked 
by German submarines? That he was 


not getting us into a shooting war on the 
high seas? 


The people know that the President 
has no authority to declare war or to 
make and to carry on war, and they know 
now that, notwithstanding his oath to 
defend and uphold the Constitution, he 
is acting in violation of it and is engaged 
in the shooting war which he so often 
and so solemnly promised he would 
avoid. 

When the President of the United 
States deliberately violates the law of the 
land—-a law which he himself forced 
through Congress, how can he ask or 
expect the people to unite behind him? 

The President not only ignored the 
express provisions, as well as the spirit, 
of the Lend-Lease Act, but he violated 
that provision of our Constitution which 
provides that Congress haz the sole power 
to declare war. 

Then came the news that another 
United States destroyer, the Reuben 
James, had been sunk west of Iceland by 
a submarine with a loss of 99 men. 

The men who were killed, the men who 
were drowned, the men who were 
wounded, were sacrificed because the 
President had ordered the United States 
Navy to engage in a shooting war. 

Those vessels were torpedoed, those 
lives were lost, because Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt had ordered the United 
States Navy into a shooting war; because 
he “planned it that way.” 

The President knew that German sub- 
marines and German bombers were lying 
in wait in the war zone for merchant 
ships carrying through that zone muni- 
tions of war to their enemies. He knew, 
just as surely as he knows that day fol- 
lows night, that, if he sent American 
warships to convoy those merchant ships, 
some of those American warships would 
be torpedoed and sunk. 

He knew, for he told us, that convoying 
meant shooting and shooting meant 
war. He knew that, under the Consti- 
tution, he had no power to involve us in 
war. Nevertheless, he did it, and he did 
it deliberately. 

And if Congress had the courage of its 
convictions, it would impeach him for 
this violation of the law: for this disre- 
gard of his constitutional oath of office. 

Let me repeat: Just so long as the 
President of the United States continues 
to give utterance to half truths, to false- 
hoods; continues his efforts to deceive 
and mislead the people, they will con- 
tinue to lack confidence in him; they will 
continue to refuse to blindly follow him. 

Until he learns the lesson which every 
American school child learned in days 
gone by and practices throughout his life, 
that honesty is the best policy, he will 
never have national unity. 

Until the people of these United States 
know that they can rely upon his word; 
until they learn that he is sincere, they 
will refuse to accept his statements, rely 
upon his judgment, or unitedly follow 
his foreign policy. 

Our people will follow a President who 
gives allegiance to the Constitution. 
They will not follow a dictator who dis- 
regards it. 

If the President wants national unity, 
let him by his acts show a liberty-loving, 
patriotic people that he will abide by and 
obey the laws of the land, keep his oath 
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to uphold and defend constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

When he does that, he will find be- 
hind him a united, determined, and vig- 
orous America. 





High Prices Inevitable 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that prices will continue to rise. 
As more money and credit are provided, 
money becomes proportionately cheaper. 
As money gets cheaper, everything else 
increases in price in proportion. There 
is no escape from it. The people who 
have fixed incomes and incomes received 
from interest and dividends naturally 
want the dollar as high as possible and 
everything else as cheap in proportion. 
This is a natural desire on the part of 
all of us, who are inherently selfish. 

When the farmers were forced to work 
for less than 5 cents an hour, there was 
no noise made about the high purchasing 
power of the dollar; but if the farmer and 
the poorly paid unorganized workers who 
perform the hardest drudgery labor are 
by chance given a chance to earn 15 or 
20 cents an hour for their work, a great 
hue and cry goes up immediately from 
those who are interested in making the 
purchasing power of the dollar higher 
instead of lower. 

HALF OF POPULATION WITHOUT NECESSITIES 


I am inserting herewith an article that 
appeared in Labor, a national weekly 
newspaper, Tuesday, October 28, 1941. 
It is headed: 

Rags are raiment of millions of Amer- 
icans.—National Resources Planning Board 
reveals that the income of half of population 
is so small that they are unable to provide 
absolutely needed necessities. 


WHY 50 PERCENT OF BOYS REJECTED FOR SERVICE 


I hope this article is carefully read with 
the thought in mind that many of our so- 
called liberals, who speak long and loud 
about the plight of the lower one-third, 
are now condemning the Banking and 
Currency Committee for making it pos- 
sible for this lower one-third to earn as 
much as 20 cents an hour before the 
price ceiling is slapped on what he is 
producing. 

It is hoped that the following points 
are especially kept in mind: Fifty per- 
cent of our ycung Americans called for 
service are rejected because of physical 
or mental defects. What causes these 
defects? Lack of buying power caused 
by a wage earner’s and farmer’s inability 
to earn a sufficient amount to properly 
provide for the physical and mental well- 
being of himself and family. 

Do not overlook that half of the fami- 
lies in America receive incomes so small 
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they do not get enough to eat and are 

denied practically all medical care. Be- 

cause this group is being helped a few 
cents an hour on labor, the so-called 
friends of the poor vigorously object to it 
and would have them continue to fail to 
earn enough to provide the barest ne- 
cessities of life. It is time that the 
country finds out who these people are 
who render so much lip service for the 
poor people. 

The article is as follows: 

Racs ARE RAIMENT OF MILLIONS OF AMERI- 
CANS—NATIONAL RESOURCES PLANNING BoarD 
REVEALS THAT THE INCOME OF HALF oF Popu- 
LATION Is sO SMALL THAT THEY ARE UNABLE 
To ProvipE ABSOLUTELY NEEDED NECESSITIES 

(By Charles M. Kelley) 


Last week we commented on President 
Roosevelt’s concern over the grim fact that 
one-half of the young Americans called for 
military service were rejected because of 
physical or mental defects. 

And we pointed out that a voluminous 
statistical report issued by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board explained the ap- 
palling situation that shocked the President. 

It disclosed that half the families in Amer- 
ica receive incomes so small they do not get 
enough to eat and are denied practically all 
medical care. 


HUNGER AMIDST PLENTY 


The point was made that if the lower half 
of the population had an adequate diet, food 
surpluses which harass farmers would dis- 
appear overnight and it would be necessary 
to greatly increase agricultural production to 
fill the demand. 

The report divides families into 4 income 
groups of about 7,500,000 each, and gives in 
great detail the expenditures of these groups 
for clothing, household furnishings, amuse- 
ments, education, and other things that are 
generally regarded as essential] to the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Since the two lower-income groups are un- 
able to obtain sufficient food to maintain 
them in health, the report shows that it fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, they spend little 
or nothing for other less-pressing necessities. 

If the incomes of the lower half of the 
population were as large as the income of the 
third group—a modest $1,475 a year—the 
added purchasing power would create a mar- 
ket such as no economist in his wildest flights 
of imagination has dared to dream. 

If every citizen were enabled to dress de- 
cently and live in comfortable home sur- 
roundings, American factories would be un- 
able to supply the goods without tremendous 
expansion, and the unemployment problem 
would solve itself. 

RAGS TO COVER NAKEDNESS 


Take clothing, for example. Families with 
incomes of $1,500 a year spend yearly $155 for 
wearing apparel. That is not a large sum, but 
it is more than 4 times as large as the $35 
annual expenditure of nearly 5,000,000 fami- 
lies with incomes under $500 a year, and more 
than twice as large as the expenditures of 
nearly 5,000,000 additional families with in- 
comes of between $500 and $900. 

How a family of five persons covers its 
nakedness with an expenditure of $35 is a 
mystery the report does not attempt to solve. 
It simply shows that father and boys over 
16 years, together, spend $5 on outer gar- 
ments—about the cost of overalls. Mother 
is compelled to get along on $4; girls between 
2 and 15, $3, and infants, $1. 

SHOCKING COMPARISON 


In families with incomes of $900, father’s 
entire yearly expenditure for clothing is $25; 
mother, $29; girls, 2 to 15 years, $6. 

In families with incomes of $3,000, father 
spends $128 and mother $175, while in fam- 
ilies with incomes of $5,000 and over, the aver- 
age outlays by fathers and mothers, respec- 
tively, are $845 and $464. 


In other words, the more fortunately situ- 
ated families spend on clothing in 1 year as 
much as families in the lower-income group 
spent in 36 years—almost a lifetime! 

FURNITURE FACTORIES SUFFER 

On house furnishings cf all sorts, families 
with income of $500 and under spend $10 a 
year—practically nothing. When the income 
reaches $1,000, the expenditure is $24, and 
when the income is $2,000, the outlay is $65. 
Families with $3,000 incomes spend $99, while 
families with incomes of $5,000 and over 
spend $176, or 17 times as much as families 
in the lowest-income group. 

On recreation, families with incomes of $500 
and under spend $6 a year; on incomes of 
$1,000, $17; incomes of $2,000, $49; and in- 
comes of $5,000 and over, $206, or 34 times 
as much as families in the lowest-income 
group. 

EDUCATION SACRIFICED 

The same startling discrepancies are shown 
for expenditures on education. Families with 
incomes of $500 or less spend $6; on $1,000 
incomes, $13; on $2,000 incomes, $31; on $5,000 
incomes, $88; on $10,000 incomes, $474. or 
nearly 80 times as much as families in the 
lowest-income group. 

It must be remembered these are all aver- 
ages. Naturally, individual expenditures 
vary. 

In short, so far as supplying a market for 
the products of our farms and factories are 
concerned, about half of the American people, 
because of lack of purchasing power, are only 
slightly more important than Chinese coolies. 

With them it is a grim struggle for sur- 
vival—a struggle that is not being won, as 
the report asserts and Army rejections abun- 
dantly prove. 

It is worth repeating that the significance 
of the report is its showing that the percent- 
age of the people who are “ill-fed, ill-clad, 
and ill-housed”—to use President Roosevelt’s 
own words— parallels precisely the percentage 
of Army rejections because of bodily defi- 
ciencies. 


Arkansas River’s Worst Flood in History 
Rages—Arkansas Valley Authority Is 
the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 7, 1941 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Arkansas 
River Valley in my State of Arkansas, 
and the Arkansas an‘ its tributaries in 
Oklahoma and Kansas, are going through 
the most disastrous flooc in more than 
100 years. Not since 1833 have the 
waters been so high, and never has the 
damage even approached that of present 
figures. 

This is the twelfth day of the flood in 
Arkansas. 

Ai Fort Smith, for instance, the water 
stood at a crest of 37.3 feet for 23 hours 
this week, covering the entire industrial 
area and much of the city. Twenty-two 
feet is flood stage. Much of Van Buren, 
across the river, was inundated. The 
water stood several feet around every 
building just across the Arkansas in Mof- 
fett, Okla. Several lives have already 
been lost in these three States. Homes 
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and crops and roads and factories and 
business houses all are being destroyed at 
this moment. Thousands upon thousands 
of livestock are perishing. 

Estimates indicate the damage will 
run between $10,000,000 and $20,000,000, 
perhaps nearer the latter figure. 

The river channel will be filled a little 
more with sand and silt, and erosion in 
the uplands will start more people down 
the paths of the “Grapes of Wrath.” We 
are still building the floods and every year 
we may expect them, uncontrolled, to 
grow worse. 

Even at the rate we have been going in 
the past decade in the construction of 
flood reservoirs in the Arkansas Basin, it 
will be one-half of a century before we 
can expect to really start controlling 
these floods. 

The proposed Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority to concentrate a construction pro- 
gram in the valley; to not only stop and 
store these floodwaters but to put them 
into production for the vital needs of our 
people and t give us an interstate con- 
trol by one authority, such as only some 
vinn along the line of the A. V. A. can 
give—this is the only answer. 

We should pass the Arkansas Valley 
Authority bill at this session and without 
further delay. 


Peace or War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HIRAM W. 
JOHNSON OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
splendid address delivered by the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
last evening on the subject Peace or 
War. The address was broadcast over 
the facilities of the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In the subject which is now being debated 
by the Senate there have been more uncom- 
plimentary expressions by the members of the 
national administration than upon any other 
subject during my long term in office. Com- 
mencing a few years ago the expressions of 
the President were perfectly clear, and sp- 
parently, frank. And I may remark paren- 
thetically that the neutrality bill, which has 
been kicked about like a football by the ad- 
ministration men, was an administration 
measure, concurred in alike by the President 
and the Secretary of State, when first it was 
before the Congress, and by both of them 
jammed through the legislative body. It was 
their measure, acclaimed by them, praised by 
them, and for some years pointed to with 
pride by both, as one of their great achieve- 
ments. It is but fair, therefore, that during 
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any discussion of the measure now pending 
before the Senate to remember that the neu- 
trality bill was a measure, approved by the 
Secretary of State, fought for by both de- 
partments, and passed finally as the crowning 
glory of the administration. It is only now 
after all the years of praise and panegyrics 
the bill is held up to our people as a monster 
that hampers and prevents the full exercise 
of the strength of the Nation and of the 
good right arm of the President. 

No law has come before the Senate with 
such a singular history as the neutrality bill. 
No measure has been so villified and abused 
as this neutrality law; and the ills that will 
result from our failure to eliminate it from 
the statute books are so manifold, so terrible 
in their consequences, so say our interven- 
tionists, that all of us shudder to think that 
this beneficent measure, that has been s0 
long a law of the land, and has met with such 
universal acclaim, suddenly has changed and 
become an instrument without merit, and if 
we aren’t watchful, will bring ruin on our 
country. 

Let us look for just an instance at the re- 
peated promises made by the President in 
relation to his specific intentions, and as 
we proceed we can see how those specific in- 
tentions finally grew into the monster they 
have become—a monster that threatens the 
peace of this land and its very existence. 
I pass the earlier statements that “the defi- 
nite policy of the United States from now 
on is one opposed to armed intervention” 
ir December 1933, and that of 1934 that he has 
“made it clear that the United States can- 
not take part in political arrangements in 
Europe.” Why, he talked then like a wicked 
isolationist—whatever that means. Shame 
on him! 

In June 1935 he said: 

“As a nation we have been fortunate in our 
geographic isolation, which in itself has 
partially protected our boundless resources. 
It is in full appreciation of our advantageous 
position and of our own devotion to the 
ccuse of peace that our Nation’s defensive 
system has always reflected the single pur- 
pose that that name implies.” 

In October of that year he reiterated his 
doctrine: 

“The American people can have but one 
concern and speak but one sentiment: De- 
spite what happens in continents Overseas, 
the United States of America shall and must 
remain, as long ago the Father of our Coun- 
try prayed that it might remain, unentangled 
and free. 

“As President of the United States I say 
to you most earnestly once more that the 
people of America and the Government of 
those people intend and expect to remain at 
peace with all the world. 


* a * * ~ 


“I have pledged myself to do my part in 
keeping America free of those entanglements 
that move us along the road to war.” 

How about these sonorous sentiments? 1 
can almost hear a distressed isolationist again 
talking. 

And on our Armistice Day, 1935, he said: 

“The primary purpose of this Nation is to 
avoid being drawn into war. * * * 

“The new generation, unlike us, have no 
direct knowledge of the meaning of war. 
They are not immune to the glamor of war. 
* * * Fortunately, there is evidence on 
every hand that the youth of America, as a 
whole, is not trapped by that delusion. They 
know that elation and prosperity which may 
come from a new war must lead—for those 
who survive it—to economic and social col- 
lapse more sweeping than any we have ex- 
perienced in the past. 

“America must and will protect herself. 
Under no circumstances will this policy of 
self-protection go to lengths beyond self- 
protection.” 


Oh, oh, oh—his recent proclamation and 
messages are the reverse. We will forgive 
him because though he doesn’t know it, an 
isolationist is one who believes in the isola- 
tion of war, unless necessary for our defense. 

In January 1936 he said again: 


“The United States and the rest of the 


Americas can play but one role: through a 
well-ordered neutrality to do naught to en- 
courage the contest, through adequate de- 
fense to save ourselves from embroilment 
and attack, and through example and all 
legitimate encouragement and assistance, to 
persuade other nations to return to the ways 
of peace and good will. 

“Within democratic nations the chief con- 
cern of the people is to prevent the contin- 
uance or rise of autocratic institutions that 
beget slavery at home and aggression 
abroad.” 

In August 1936 he made his remarkably 
eloquent speech at Chautauqua, and said: 

“We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars; we avoid 
connection with the political activities of the 
League of Nations. 

“I wish I could keep war from all nations; 
but that is beyond my power. I can at least 
make certain that no act of the United 
States helps to produce or to promote a 
war.” 

om ~ ” * * 


“We are not isolationists except as we seek 
to isolate ourselves completely from war.” 

And that there should be no mistake about 
his motives, in October 1936 he said, at Wich- 
ita, Kans.: 

“We have sought for security from war 
with other nations. * * * We propose, 
of course, no interference with the affairs of 
other nations.” 

In October 1937, at Madison Square Gar- 
den, he reemphasized his foreign policy in 
these words: 

“The Nation knows I hate war, and I know 
that the Nation hates war. I submit to you 
a record of peace. 

“Today there is war and rumors of war. 
We want none of it. But while we guard 
our shores against threats of war, we will 
continue to remove the causes of unrest and 
antagonism at home which might make our 
people easier victims to those for whom 
foreign war is profitable. Those who stand 
to profit by war are not on our side in this 
campaign.” 

In October 1939 there came a change o’er 
the spirit of his dreams and while he was yet 
saying the same words, his words apparently 
meant something else. 

In October 1940 he got back to the right 
road and said with emphasis at Philadelphia: 

“We are arming ourselves not for any for- 
eign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars and will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside the Americas except in 
case of attack.’ 

“It is for peace I ave labored; and it is for 
peace that I shall labor all the days of my 
life.” 

In the same month at New York he said 
regarding neutrality, as follows: 

“By the Neutrality Act of 1935, and by other 
steps, we made it possible to prohibit Ameri- 
can citizens from traveling on vessels belong- 
ing to countries at war. Was that right? 
We made it clear that American investors who 
put their money nto enterprises in foreign 
nations could not call on American warships 
or soldiers to bail out their investments. Was 
that right? 

“We made it clear that ships flying the 
American flag could not carry munitions to 
a belligerent, and that they must stay out of 
War zones, Was that right?” 
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And at Boston in 1940 he gave his very 
solemn assurance to the fathers and mothers 
of the land in these words: 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you ome more assur- 
ance—I have said this before, jut i shall say 
it again and again and again—your boys zre 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

“They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that, by its very existence, it 
will keep the threat of war far away from 
our shores. Yes; the purpose of our defense 
is defense.” 

And in announcing his policy at Cleveland, 
November 1940, he said: 

“We know that we are determined to de- 
fend our country, and, with our neighbors, to 
defend this hemisphere. We are strong in 
our defense. * * * 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war.” 

Senator Pittman, who was the right-hand 
of the President, and chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee up to the time 
of his death, had this to say in October 
1939: 

“Mr. President, we should not allow the 
repeal of the law which protects our country 
in time of war. We shculd not allow our 
citizens to sail on belligerent passenger ves- 
sels. Whether they are killed legally or il- 
legally on such vessels, when they are Killed 
it arouses a war spirit in this country. We 
should never let that happen again. We 
should make it a permanent policy that 
our merchant marine shall not be armed 
when engaged in foreign commerce, because 
it invites destruction by submarines, pre- 
vents search on the surface, and makes 
defense practically impossible.” 

“No one here desires to take the same 
chance again.” 

This was the policy then. It should be 
the policy now, and until repealed it is the 
policy of the United States. Just think of 
it!—“We should not allow our citizens to 
sail on belligerent passenger vessels. * * * 
We should make it a permanent policy that 
our merchant marine shall not be armed 
when engaged in foreign commerce, because 
it invites destruction by submarines, pre- 
vents search on the surface, and makes 
defense practically impossible.” 

This is exactly what is sought to be done 
now. 

If ever a policy of a Chief Executive was 
made plain it was made so by the words of 
the President of the United States. There 
was no ambiguity about these words, and 
unless they were intended for the purpose 
of deceiving our people, the people had the 
right to rely upon them. I make this state- 
ment calmly and without emphasis, and 
present its justification in the expressions 
I have quoted, and in those which are vivid 
in our memories, which time precludes me 
from specifically presenting. The recent 
words of the President can be taken in but 
one sense, that of making war. To take the 
last remnant of strength from the neutral- 
ity bill, and remove the inhibition which 
exists against our ships going into danger 
zones, means, if it means anything, war. 

All citizens who are not besotted by love 
of some foreign country can read them them- 
selves and see themselves exactly the position 
of our Chief Executive. I cannot and I 
would not, attempt it. Each man, for him- 
self, must determine this; each individual 
must decide for himself. It makes little dif- 
ference to me because there are not many 
more years of service that I can render or 
for which I shall survive, but so long as I 
live, and am a sentient being I shall stand 
up just as an American, let the abuse be 
what it may, and fight as well as God has 
given me the ability to fight, with every 
fiber of my being for my country. 

After the utterances which I have quoted 
came what is called the lease-lend bill, a 
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bill which surrendered a large part of the 
authority yet left to the Congress, and by 
which we gave ample authority to the Presi- 
dent to do what he pleased with the property 
of the United States. Nobody objects within 
appropriate limits aid to Great Britain; 
nobody would deny that country in its ex- 
tremity such assistance as may be legiti- 
mately required; but to make our assistance 
dependent upon how we aid Russia is a very 
different thing. If when the lease-lend bill 
was before the Senate there had been a sug- 
gestion of this the author would have been 
laughed to scorn. It was only the exigencies 
of warfare which finally transmuted Russia 
from an ally into an enemy of Hitler that 
made it possible. Now the greater part of 
our relief is being sent to aid Russia, some- 
thing never contemplated until Hitler de- 
clared war on Russia, and until the Russian 
mission, strutting about our airplane fac- 
tories, came here and demanded certain aid. 
I wish that there were time for me to touch 
upon this subject tonight, but I lack the 
time. Does anybody believe that if bloody 
Joe Stalin were successful in his war with 
Hitler we would go “scot free.” Neither one 
can be trusted, and each has been guilty of 
that treaty breaking, concerning which our 
departments hold up their hands in horror 
until they determine which side is likely to 
be successful. 

And here comes into play the fate of the 
little country, which throws the calcium 
light of publicity upon the ethics of Great 
Britain and ourselves. Finland was the only 
country on earth that honored her obliga- 
tions, that did not welsh upon her debts, 
and that paid regularly as the months rolled 
‘round. Finland was the only country who 
was always our friend, and I well remember 
the gatherings that were held in the city of 
Washington when the very mention of Fin- 
land led to bursts of applause. I remember 
when the first aggression of Russia was made 
upon her sovereignty, how the little country 
bravely fought to prevent it. I recall very 
vividly the situation in which she found 
herself at the beginning of this war, when 
she hoped to recover, with the aid of Nazi 
Germany, the country she had been deprived 
of by Russia. I could not find it in my heart 
to blame this little nation, but I saw, with 
indignation, Britain bombing her ports; and 
then, just the other day, our country, the 
great United States, filled with such yearning 
to aid small nations, and rescue them from 
tyrants, sternly notify her she must cease 
her warfare upon Rusisa or lose the friend- 
ship of our country. 

War is a terrible thing that can pardon 
and condone such actions; and it is an 
awful thing in its consequences. Little Fin- 
land, of necessity, must yield. 

It is as plain as night follows day we're 
on the brink of war. By deceit and subter- 
fuge we have been carried to this position 
today. There no longer can be any doubt 
concerning it. What do you want, my fel- 
low countrymen—peace or war? It is not 
a question of deceiving ourselves because we 
never have been in war up to this time. All 
the perfervid oratory, yarps and yaps about 
the defense of our land pale into insignif- 
icance when the facts are examined. There 
isn’t a single expert who sees that we can 
be successfully invaded. There isn’t a sin- 
gle military man who even claims there is 
the remotest possibility of success in an 
attempt to invade us. If this were not so 
a year ago, the hope of the invader has 
faded since the Russian campaign. We may 
take it as absolute that danger in that di- 
rection has passed. While, of course, I 
would do everything that may be necessary 
in the way of defense I would do it upon 
the theory of protecting our country from 
any eventuality, and not because I fear any 
invasion. 


The propaganda has been so extraordinary 
and our people have been so crowded with 
misrepresentation and lies that it is no 
wonder they are unable to see the true 
facts. They should remember we have not 
been at war, and we are not at war now, 
except in the imaginations of those who 
desire it, and those who would drive this 
country into it. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet, with 
few exceptions, have been indulging in bla- 
tant and provocative speeches to make us 
the tool of some other country so that we 
may fight another country’s war, and at its 
conclusion find ourselves having paid for the 
war, having manufactured the instruments 
necessary to fight it, and then for our sweet 
allies with common consent forget the favors 
that have been done them, and the assistance 
that has been rendered them. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished gentieman, what 
fools we'll find ourselves to have been, ever 
to have done it. 

You must remember, too, the immense pro- 
gram we have entered upon, the very men- 
tion of which frightens a real American. We 
are supposed to fight the war, not only in 
our own country, but in the countries south 
of us, and their adjacent islands, and we are 
to go far afield. and be in the Mediterranean, 
the Red Sea, Iceland, Greenland, Ireland, 
Egypt, Dakar, various parts of Africa and 
Asia, too. It is a Napoleonic concept in 
which we are to carry the Four Freedoms, 
freedom of worship, freedom of speech, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear, to all 
the remote places on earth. Why should 
Americans undertake this mad adventure? 
I do not know what the term isolation may 
mean to the people who glibly use it for the 
purpose of abuse. If isolation means to keep 
out of wars in all parts of the earth where 
we have no business to be, then I am an 
isolationist. 

This, however, that we are asked to embark 


"upon is a strange war. It has not been con- 


stitutionally declared. The President alone 
has declared this war, and declares it in the 
various sections of the world. By reiteration 
the insidious propaganda has crept upon all 
of us, and finally we see it so deftly adminis- 
tered that, like a rare anaesthetic, it almost 
overcomes us. In the shock of the poison the 
jingle has ever been in .ay mind: 


“Such subtle covenants shall be made 
Till peace itself is war in masquerade.” 


As we look | ack we can realize how gradual 
was the development, how artfully planned, 
until now we stand aghast on the very brink 
of war. From the time he mentioned methods 
“short of war” we heard much until the pas- 
sage of the lease-lend bill; and now there is 
the silence of death on methods “short of 
war.” 

I am an American, and because I am an 
American I do not wish to see the last vestige 
of the neutrality bill liquidated. I want to 
do everything that I can for the protection 
of my own country, and will fight until the 
death any attack upon her. This is a time 
we can pray God to give us men. 


THE HOUR'S NEED 
( J. G. Holland, in the Kansas City Star) 


God give us men. The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willing hands 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess Opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor; men who will not 
lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagogue 
And damn his treacherous flatteries with- 
out winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 
God give us men, 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DECATUR (ALA.) 
DAILY * 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial from the Decatur (Ala.) Daily 
of November 4, 1941, dealing with morale 
in the Army. It has been my privilege 
recently to visit many camps and to talk 
with a great number of our men- both in 
camp and in the field on maneuvers. 
From my own experience and observation 
I feel that this editorial fairly and cor- 
rectly describes the conditions. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Decatur (Ala.) Daily of November 
4, 1941] 


What about the Army’s morale? 

Newspaper readers will recall there was a 
good deal being said about the subject a few 
short weeks ago and some observers professed 
to be quite disturbed by conditions in our 
armed services. 

The Daily is convinced there is little cause 
for worry. There clways have been soldiers, 
including good ones, who liked to gripe and 
there probably always will be. 

Fundamentally, however, the Army appears 
to be O. K. and in good spirits. 

From a Decatur boy recently drafted comes 
this unsolicited epistle: “The Army life is 
quite the berries. I sure do ‘ike it and can 
tell anyone that is in doubt about how it is 
for the selective-service men in the Army, 
that it is really fine. I’m enjoying every 
minute of it, including the kitchen police. 
It isn’t half as bad as everyone says that it is. 
I’m working in the —— and expecting to be 
rated as supply sergeant as soon as I put in my 
4 months’ training. I have 2 to go and 
then I will be in the $60-per-month class. 
There is nothing in the Army to spend any 
money on. I’m going to save $10 of my $21. I 
think I can with the greatest of ease. Tell 
all the boys ‘Hello’ for me and not to dread 
the Army.” 

Recently representatives of Associated Press 
newspapers of Alabama and Georgia spent a 
day at Fort Benning. Since the visit was 
in the nature of an inspection trip, it follows 
obviously that most of the contact the visitors 
had was with the commissioned personnel, 
some of them in the upper ranks. 

No one, however, intimated that the visitors 
couldn’t ask questions of anybody anywhere 
and some of the curious made it a point to 
see what the men in training thought about 
Uncle Sam's fighting forces. 

This questioning was very convincing. 
Questioners found that without an exception, 
the men reported favorably on their treat- 
ment. Some few bemoaned the fact that 
not all of the equipment their particular 
units needed was at hand, but they were 
making good use of what they had. 

Another interesting situation revealed by 
questioning of the enlisted personnel was the 
general ambition of the men. Uncle Sam is 
building a highly specialized fighting army 
and that sort of army provides many oppor- 
tunities for advancement. The will to ac- 
complish, to learn, to win promotion was 
very marked among the men at Fort Benning. 























































From still a third post comes a soldier with 

lowing reports of what the Army means to 

. In less than a year he feels that he 

has gone far and that he has found a work to 

challenge his complete interest and is very 
happy in his new military life. 

A sergeant, a world war veteran, brings a 
report on a fourth Army post where he now 
is stationed. Entering the Army while only 
@ youngster during the earlier conflict with 
Germany, he found Army life to his liking 
and has remained in. 

He has a gold war-service chevron on one 
sleeve and a wound-stripe chevron on the 
other. Now he is approaching the time when, 
if he desires, he can turn in his uniform and 
draw a substantial pension from a grateful 
Government for the remainder of his life. 
He feels that while his rate of pay may not 
have been as much as some of his buddies re- 
ceived in civil life, it has been mighty regu- 
lar, and now that he approaches the time of 
life when he wants to take things a bit easier, 
he is assured of a steady income the re- 
mainder of his days. In short, he has had and 
continues to have social security. 

Assisting now in training men for what 
well may be World War No. 2, this veteran 
declared he found the current supply of men 
little different from those who rushed to the 
colors in 1917 and 1918—and everybody 
knows those boys did a splendid job. 

The sergeant pointed out chronic kickers 
could be found in any large group of men, 
but he was enthusiastic over the general mo- 
rale of the new Army. 

These isolated instances which have come 
recently to the Daily from different sources 
certainly would indicate that the laments 
about Army morale have constituted really 
“much ado about nothing.” 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a few days 
ago I was privileged to hear the address 
of Gov. Phil La Follette, of Wisconsin, on 
the subject What’s Next for America? 
delivered on the evening of November 1. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Five years ago I listened to a man—a man 
you all know—describe what was happening 
in Europe. In vivid word pictures he showed 
how the Old World had wrestled with the un- 
solved problems of the last World War. How 
unemployment, agricultural distress, business 
paralysis, and the corroding lack of oppor- 
tunity for youth had pounded year after year 
at the foundations of their governments. 
And then this man’s voice—a voice you all 
know—crackled with contempt as he de- 
scribed how the politicians of Europe turned 
toward war as a desperate and fatal release 
from the problems they had been unable to 
solve at home—the unemployed shunted into 
the army, billions upon billions spent on im- 
plements of destruction. Finally that voice— 
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the voice you have heard so often—rang with 
determination as he vowed that America 
would never follow that treacherous course, 
but would go forward courageously to find 
real answers for the problems of our people. 
The voice was the voice of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 1 

Reluctantly and with deep regret I parted 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt. His extraordi- 
nary gifts and his undeniable charm did not 
make it easy. But deep convictions and the 
teachings of long experience left no other 
choice when I saw that his failure to solve 
our problems here was leading him step by 
step to that wishful escape of casting his gaze 
beyond cur own disordered backyard, to the 
tempting green pastures of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

There is no dispute among thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans over the fact that our 
way of life is in danger. The difference— 
and it is a profound difference—that divides 
us is where and how the United States can 
best meet that challenge and wisely serve 
the cause of freedom for mankind. This dif- 
ference has shattered our old political lines. 
It is no longer a question of the Republican 
Party and the Democratic Party. Today the 
alignment is between the War Party and the 
American Party. The War Party maintains 
that American freedom is to be won or lost 
on the battlefields of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The American Party maintains that 
the future welfare and happiness of our peo- 
ple will not be determined by the defeat or 
victory of any other nation anywhere on 
earth, but by what we—we in America—do 
to protect and extend freedom and security 
of our people here. 

Two years ago the President and the War 
Party launched us on a course of action 
labeled “steps short of war” to “keep us out 
of war.” That was the most cunning of the 
many deceitful phrases employed in the 
propaganda campaign to get us into this 
war. Like a patent medicine ad, it promised, 
at almost no cost, a cure for a painful dis- 
ease. 

The American people by tradition and 
conviction hate tyranny, and specifically they 
hate the modern brutalitarianism whether 
in red, black, or brown uniform. But side 
by side with our hatred of dictators, we have 
the fresh, raw disillusionment that came out 
of the last war, and the justified fear that 
involvement in wnother and bloodier war 
may doom for us the very freedom we would 
try to impose on the rest of the world. 

The President was aware of this twin con- 
cern of the American people—this loathing 
of brutality and this determination to keep 
out of other people’s wars. So he produced 
a plan to accomplish what man had often 
tried but never succeeded in doing: “To eat 
our cake and have it too.” He produced a 
program which was to attain the laudable 
purpose of destroying Hitler, but which was 
not going to cost usa dime. Indeed, he went 
further in his message to Congress 2 years 
ago in asking repeal of the arms embargo. 
On that occasion he dangled before our eyes 
the glittering temptation of war profits based 
on “cash and carry”—the same war profits 
which only a few years before he himself 
had warned would be “fools’ gold.” 

At that time we of the American party 
opposed the repeal of the arms embargo. We 
did not claim that that one step would put 
us into the war. We did claim—and events 
have proved us right—that that was the 
first long step down the road to war. We 
knew that out of the bitter lesson of the 
last war. 

We are not here tonight to cry over spilt 
milk or to blind ourselves to the stark reali- 
ties which face this country. Nor are we 
concerned with the motives of Mr. Roose- 
velt or the war party. What he and his ad- 
ministration have done in the past is im- 
portant only as it helps us to decide what 
reliance we can place on their judgment in 
the future, With that test let us remember 
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that every step in the program that has now 
led to shooting hostilities was thrust on a 
reluctant and suspicions people as the one 
sure way to keep us out of war. Whatever 
the intentions may have been, this program 
has produced exactly the opposite result from 
that upon which it was sold to the people. 
In spite of the barrage of pledges of peace, 
we are today in shooting warfare—armed 
hostilities concerning which neither the peo- 
ple nor the Congress has been consulted. It 
was one man, and one man alone, who or- 
dered the shipping of our badly needed 
planes and military equipment to France 
and Britain. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
traded away 50 American destroyers. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
sent his frie ads and his relatives as flying 
ambassadors to Europe, Asia, and Africa to 
deliver unfulfillable pledges, designed to in- 
duce other nations to go to war. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
changed the map of the world and pushed 
the boundaries of the Western Hemisphere 
more than 2,000 miles out into the North 
Atlantic. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
decided to occupy Iceland and send the first 
American expeditionary force to stand guard 
intermingled with the British Army in a 
war zone. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
ordered the American Navy to patrol and then 
convoy contraband of war into the zone of 
hostilities. 

It was one man and one man alone who 
ordered our armed forces to hunt down and 
shoot on sight the war craft of a belligerent 
power. 7 

Last Monday night this man rushed to the 
radio to announce that shooting had begun, 
that we had been attacked and that our ships 
had beén fired upon. With a burst of gen- 
erosity he assured us that they were our 
ships, that they belonged to you and me and 
to every other man, woman, and child in 
this country. Yet, when this man ordered 
those ships into the war zone, he treated 
them as if they were his ships and not ours. 
Certainly no one, not even Congress, was 
consulted, let alone asked for approval. 

Thus, after exactly 2 years of masquer- 
ading as true lovers of peace—as the 
only ones who had the answer to keeping us 
out of war, the war party calmly inform us 
that their program has led the Nation into a 
shooting war. 

There can be no excuses and no ailibis. 
The President and the war party have re- 
ceived every single thing that they have 
asked for: money by the uncountable bil- 
lions, unlimited power—and now shooting 
war. But mark these words: This adminis- 
tration is already preparing alibis and scape- 
goats for the disasters it cannot help see 
ahead. But the blame will be shifted to 
other shoulders despite the fact, and it can- 
not be emphasized too strongly, despite the 
fact that this administration has received 
everything—everything—it has asked for. 
And yet— 

We will be blamed for all our troubles in 
aviation! 

We will be responsible for military mis- 
takes in Iceland, Egypt, and Asia! 

We will be the root of any trouble we have 
on the high seas! 

Yes; all of us will be blamed for failures in 
production, blamed for the closing out of 
thousands of small businesses, blamed for 
bungling in priorities throwing thousands out 
of work, blamed for the high cost of living, 
and for all of the other accompaniments 
that go with the administrative madhouse 
here in Washington. And we will be blamed 
if and when Britain decides she has fought 
enough and leaves us holding the well-known 
bag. 

We, who oppose this war, who have had 
no voice in this defense or offense pro- 
gram—we will be held accountable by this 
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administration for every mistake and every 
blunder that is made. Only when some 
success is wrung from the blood and tears 
of our people will we find the administra- 
tion Johnny-on-the-spot, again saying, “We 
planned it that way.” 

The sin of the war party is not that they 
advocate war. The sin is that their only 
answer to the menace of Hitlerism in Eu- 
rope is step by step to create Hitlerism in 
the United States. Every step taken in 
the past 2 years has been put over on us by 
the same fraudulent methods practiced by 
the European dictators. 

If a humble bond salesman used a hun- 
dredth part of the misrepresentation and 
fraud in the sale of a 10-dollar share of 
stock that the war party has used to in- 
volve us in an all-out war, that salesman 
would face a stiff penalty. 

It is these frauds—repeated again and 
egain—which have made it so hard for the 
American people to believe that they are 
now face to face with war. Millions of 
people, in whose ears still ring the prom- 
ises again and again and again repeated, 
that the President’s program would keep 
them out of war, find it almost impossible 
to believe that we are in shooting hostili- 
ties, even when the President himself pro- 
claims it. 

In the beginning I do not believe that the 
President, or any other responsible citizen, 
wanted to see the United States involved in 
this war. I do not believe that the President, 
or any responsible member of his ad- 
ministration now welcomes bloodshed. But 
whether the administration likes or dislikes 
bloodshed is not as important to you and me 
to as whether our blood is to be shed. The 
excuse the administration now offers us is 
that bloodshed is inevitable. This comes with 
poor grace from the very man who, less than 
a year ago, secured his reelection on the plea 
fiat he was the one and only person who 
could keep us out of war. 

Like many others, I did what I could to 
point out to you and to point out to him 
where I was certain his course was taking us. 
I was sure where it would take us because 
that hard teacher—experience—has taught 
some of us that it is not good intentions 
that decide between victory or defeat. What 
is most important to competent leadership 
is that it shall chart the right course in the 
great moving tide of events. No matter how 
able, how clever, a captain may be, if he 
yields to the all-too-human temptation to 
overestimate himself and to underestimate 
the vast forces with which he is dealing he 
is headed for trouble. When this adminis- 
tration turned its back on our problems here 
and started in to play the old game of inter- 
national diplomacy, it was only a question 
of time until it would be cleaned out of its 
own chips and have to ask us for our money 
and our blood to stay in the game. One 
place I missed rather badly was that I did 
expect the administration to come and ask 
us instead of helping itself, without so much 
as “by your leave.” 

You and I have seen the steps toward war 
that were taken on this side of the Atlantic. 
Few of us appreciate the equally fateful steps 
taken by administration on the other side. 
I saw enough in Europe to convince me that 
this administration has been playing in the 
European game of power politics and for 
higher stakes than perhaps even the Presi- 
dent himself realized. 

The administration claims that it is ham- 
strung by the Neutrality Act. The adminis- 
tration is hamstrung but not by any Ameri- 
can law. The difficulties of this administra- 
tion are all of its own making. They arise 
from the President’s fatal mistake of promis- 
ing our people one thing and promising for- 
eign countries just the opposite. He prom- 
ised us he would keep out of war. He prom- 
ised the British we would join up to help 





even in Washington they would know it 
would take all-out war to smash Germany— 
that it could not be done with fireside chats 
and Government red tape. But things in 
Europe went from bad to worse. The British 
pressed harder and harder for delivery on the 
President's pledges. Finally came that fate- 
ful meeting on the Atlantic. He could no 
longer put off the evil day. Those two incon- 
sistent promises came due. The President 
yielded. He honored his pledges‘ to Britain. 
He broke faith with us. 

The President has told us in blunt, plain 
English what he is doing. There is no.excuse 
for anyone to blind himself to the next steps 
the administration intends to take: This 
country is to be pushed deeper and deeper 
into all-out warfare, and if Congress is ever 
to be asked for an outright declaration of 
war, it is to come only as a rubber-stamp 
formality acknowledging the existence of a 
war already raging. 

It is this fact which gives such meaning 
and vitality to the historic fight now going on 
in Congress over the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act. You and I still have an opportunity to 
defend this last barricade of peace. Write, 
better still, telephone or telegraph your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen tonight. Tell them 
you are opposed to butchering the Neutrality 
Act. If your representatives in Congress are 
fighting this last step on the road to war, 
they will be heartened by your support. If 
they are voting against your convictions, it 
is your right as an American citizen to protest 
and to demand that they keep the promises 
they made to you when you elected them to 
office. 

The vast majority of us in the American 
party are not pacifists. We are not opposed 
to bearing arms for this country. We are 
opposed to the policies of the war party be- 
cause of what these policies would do to the 
freedom of America. But let there be no 
mistake about this: Defeat on the issue of 
the Neutrality Act does not mean that the 
fight for freedom—the fight for American 
freedom—is lost. That fight must and is 
going cn until it is won. If we lose on the 
Neutrality Act, it means that for practical 
purposes the United States is up to its neck, 
if not over its head, in a shooting war. And 
war is a fact and not an opinion. A shell or 
a bomb does just as much damage whether 
fired with or without the approval of Con- 
gress. Questions of constitutional law are 
of little practical interest to soldiers and 
sailors who are ordered into shooting hostil- 
ities off Iceland or perhaps in Egypt. 

You ask, What can you and I do now? 
What are we to do if we are confronted with 
Hitleresque problems of undeclared war? As 
the lines draw tighter, as the administration 
bears down on us with named and unnamed 
threats, what is our next duty as citizens in 
a democracy? 

Well, whatever we do or say must have one 
single guiding aim: We must govern our- 
selves not by what is safest for those. who 
opposed war, nor by what is worse for the 
war party. We must be guided solely by 
what is right, as God gives us to see the right, 
for the United States. 

When we speak of the United States we 
are not thinking in terms of a colored map 
hanging on a schoolroom wall. We are 
thinking of men and women who live and 
dream and hope—men and women who till 
the fields, Who work in shops, Offices, fac- 
tories, and in our homes. 

When we talk about the Army and Navy, 
about divisions and ships, we are not talking 
about so many pins on a military chart. We 
are talking about your flesh and blood; we are 
talking about a whole generation of young 
men who constitute the most priceless and 
irreplaceable of all our assets. 

Everything we say and everything we do 
must be guided by what will promote Amer- 
ica in the terms of the men and women 
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seas, every boy in a hut in Iceland, is a bit 
of America—a bit of America that is far 
more priceless than tons of steel or acres of 
land. That is what we mean when we talk 
about America—we mean the men and 
women and the boys and girls who are 
America. We mean all our faiths, all our 
religions, all our races—we mean the 130,- 
000,000 individuals regardless of color, creed, 
race, religion, or politics, who make up the 
warp and woof of this, our land. 

Because you young men who have been 
ordered to fight on the high seas and in Ice- 
land are Americans—are our own flesh and 
blood—and it matters not how or by whom 
you were ordered to your battle stations—we 
shall do our full part to see you have the best 
training, the best equipment, the best leader- 
ship, the best care that this richest and 
most powerful nation on earth can provide. 
Nor is it putting a dollar sign on patriotism to 
insist that you who are on the firing line shall 
have compensation sufficient at least to relieve 
your minds of worry about the future security 
of those you leave behind. 

While the war party prepares to take your 
sons out to impose the four freedoms on the 
four quarters of the earth, we of the American 
party must fight to protect the freedom of 
Americans. The first round in the next 
phase of the fight for freedom—fight for 
American freedom—will come in the 1942 
elections. We shall band together to support 
those Members of the House and Senate who 
have so courageously shown their devotion to 
the commen man. We shall do all in our 
power to oppose and defeat those who are 
taking this Nation step by step into a Fascist 
dictatorship. Sooner or later—and I think 
sooner than some here in Washington real- 
ize—the people are going to restore constitu- 
tional government in this country. And I 
venture this prediction: they will bring to 
account those responsible for taking us in 
and for sending our boys to their deaths in 
defiance of the Constitution. 

And I make this passing observation: If 
there be men in seats of power here in Wash- 
ington with a Nazi plan of dynamiting the 
American ballot box, as they have the right 
of Congress to declare war, we assure them 
they will find that the fighting spirit and 
the love of liberty which inspired our ances- 
tors to rise up against George III is as fear- 
less today as it was at Lexington and Concord. 

While the war party dreams and schemes 
of imposing freedom in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, we of the American party must go 
forward as an organized group to fight the 
battle for the plain people of America. 

A vast field awaits the constructive action 
of clear thinking and stout-hearted Ameri- 
cans. A greater, richer frontier lies ahead 
than any we have left behind. It belongs 
to the strong and not to the weak. It will 
be opened by red-blooded fighters fighting, 
not to destroy but to restore again oppor- 
tunity for those who build. When this new 
frontier is open there will be unlimited op- 
portunity for every man, woman, and child 
in this land. The tragedy of the war party 
is they cannot look ahead—they only look 
backward. They only see and fight for yes- 
terday. We see and fight for tomorrow, and 
as ghastly as the days ahead may be,* not 
even Fascist-minder warmongers here in 
Washington can wreck the future of America. 
The policies of this administration may take 
a frightful toll in life and liberty and treas- 
ure, but this America of ours is strong enough 
and great enough and rich enough to build 
anew—to make the dream of economic secu- 
rity and the pursuit of happiness again come 
true. 

You gathered here tonight should be the 
last to be discouraged by temporary reverses. 
It was just 2 years ago that we were badly 
beaten on the repeal of the arms embargo. It 
was widely and freely declared that war was 
only a question of months. But then some- 
thing happened. A handful of patriotic 








Americans got together and determined to do 
something, and they did. They raised the 
banner of America first, last, and all the time, 
and provided a rallying ground for the mil- 
lions of plain people who were without 
organization and without a voice in this 
administration. You have done a grand job. 
You faced a combination of great wealth 
and entrenched political privilege constantly 
aided and abetted by the movies, press, and 
radio, yet you stopped the war party in its 
tracks. As we entered the 1940 campaign, 
organized public opinion in America com- 
pelled Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie to check 
their guns at the door, and to vie with 
each other in promises of peace. In spite :f 
the “fixed fight” of the last campaign, in spite 
of the betrayal of pledges by both Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Willkie, and in spite of the cease- 
less pounding of propaganda, we have fought 
the war party to a standstill according to 
every rule and principle of free government. 
Even now the war party can take us into this 
war only by short-circuiting the American 
people, the American Congress, and the 
American Constitution. 

We leave this hall tonight with our coats 
off, our sleeves rolled up. We are headed for 
the 1942 elections. We have only two planks 
in our platform: The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. Our motto: 
“I am an American.” 
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Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, last June 
I happened to hear over the radio a very 
able address delivered on the strike situa- 
tion with respect to the defense program. 
It was made by Mr. R. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers 
of America, and a vice president of the 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Mr. Thomas’ remarks are so applicable 
tc matters that will soon come before the 
Congress that I felt it desirable to have 
them published in the Recorp. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp Mr. Thomas’ 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Good evening, fellow Americans. This 
morning I glanced through the pages of a 
Detroit newspaper and I read, under a Wash- 
ington date line, a bitter attack on the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations urging ex- 
treme repressive measures against labor. 

I turned from the morning paper to an- 
other publication that lay on my desk. It 
was a modest little paper called Aero-Notes, 
The paper is the organ of the local union 
of the United Automobile Workers, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, in the New York 
and New Jersey plants of the Brewster Aero- 
nautical Corporation, 
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The front page of this issue of Aero-Notes 
carries the proud announcement that a vital 
part of the Catalina flying boat, the Ameri- 
can airship which trapped and helped sink 
the German battleship Bismarck, was built 
in the Brewster plant. Our organization, the 
United Automobile Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, has a union-shop 
agreement at Brewster. All of the company’s 
employees are Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations members. As this union paper re- 
lates, it was aircraft wings built by Congress 
of Industrial Organizations workers which 
tracked the mighty Nazi battle cruiser to its 
destruction. 

Not only because I am entrusted with the 
responsibility of leadership of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations’ auto workers 
union, but also because I am an American 
vitally concerned with national defense, lL 
feel proud that it was wings built by Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations workers 
which dealt Hitler’s naval strength such a 
severe blow. Given the opportunity, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
continue to build wings to help carry democ- 
racy to victory over the dark forces of totali- 
tartanism. The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations will continue, as in the past 
year, to turn out steel to construct our 
mighty fighting vessels, to build motors to 
propel these ships through the seas, and to 
fiy our fighting planes through the air. The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
continue to turn out guns and shells for 
democracy’s fighting forces. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is the principal organization of our Nation’s 
millions of defense workers. Coal and steel, 
automobiles and aircraft, rubber and alumi- 
num, tools and dies, these are produced 
almost exclusively by the millions of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. From 
these facts it must be recognized by all, as 
it is recognized by the members and spokes- 
men of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, that the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations organized industries are in truth the 
first line of democracy’s defenses. 

There have been some strikes in these in- 
dustries. The strikes have been the excep- 
tion but they have made the biggest head- 
lines. These exceptions have been magnified 
out of their proportion. For every strike 
called by a local of the United Auto Work- 
ers, Congress of Industrial Organizations, I 
can cite for you more than 100 collective 
agreements peacefully reached without a 
strike, without the loss of a day’s work, and 
without serious difficulty. It is for that rea- 
son, beyond a doubt, that they have not 
made the headlines. 

Within the last month we have concluded 
agreements covering 170,000 General Motors 
workers without a strike. We have revised 
an agreement covering 70,000 Chrysler work- 
ers without a strike. We have negotiated 
and renewed agreements with other automo- 
bile and aircraft manufacturers too numer- 
ous to mention without loss of an hour's 
work. 

Less than an hour ago I left a conference 
with the high officials of the Ford Motor Co. 
That conference will be resumed in a few 
hours. We have been meeting for 2 weeks 
endeavoring to work out an agreement for 
the workers in the plants of the Ford Motor 
Co. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
expects that out of these conferences will 
come an outstanding collective-bargaining 
agreement—one that will provide the ma- 
chinery for fair, equitable, and uninterrupted 
production. 

The course we have followed in these nego- 
tiations indicates the contribution we would 
make toward our national-defense industries. 
These policies rather than the repressive, 
reactionary measures urged by Senator VAN- 
DENBERG and those of like mind will make 
possible the speedy construction of our na- 
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tional defenses. These policies alone can 
build the labor morale which we must have 
if democracy is to emerge victorious over 
dictatorship. 

What are these policies, and what have 
they accomplished for labor? 

The of Industrial Organizations 
bases its activities on the law, on the Wagner 
Act, which provides that collective bargain- 
ing is the policy of the land and that work- 
ers have a right to organize unions of their 
own choosing. Proceeding from that basis, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
policy relies upon democratic labor board 
elections through which the wishes of the~ 
majority may be determined. 

Having established our right by due process 
of law to speak for te national-defense work- 
ers in the auto and aircraft plants, the 
United Automobile Workers, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, then proceeds by con- 
ciliation and negotiation to seek agreements. 
Our first st2p is never that of strike. We 
have negotiated 4 and 6 and 10 weeks before 
turning to the recourse of a strike. Once 
we have signed an agreement, we provide 
that such agreements may not be terminated 
except through advance notice ranging from 
30 to 60 das. Voluntarily, because it is good 
sense, we have agreed to this cooling-off 
period. Finally, where we could not agree 
directly with the employers, we have wel- 
comed and cooperated with all available Fed- 
eral and State agencies to help bring about a 
settlement. 

Those are our policies. What do we seek 
to accomplish through these policies? 

We seek first a measure of job security. 
The United Automobile Workers, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, has brought 650,000 
workers to feel that they cannot be dis- 
charged or laid off because of favoritism or 
union affiliation. Secondly, we have in- 
crease’ the economic well-being of our 
workers. We have raised wages from an aver- 
age of less than 60 cents an hour to an aver- 
age of over a dollar an hour in the last 8 
years. In this way we have contributed to 
the well-being of our communities and our 
Nation. We have built up a faith that the 
American system of democracy is far superior 
to that of communism, nazi-ism, or fascism. 
We have, in a word, given concrete reality to 
democracy. 

These are only the high lights of our ac- 
complishments. We have won vacations with 
pay for the hundreds of thousands we rep- 
resent; we have curtailed Sunday and over- 
time work so that the unemployed could be 
absorbed. We have set up apprentice sys- 
tems so that young men may have training 
for full-fledged jobs. We have established 
grievance machinery so that disputes inside 
the plants may be settled speedily and with- 
out resort to strike. Where we have been 
able to prevail on the employers, we have set 
up impartial umpires to rule on unsettled 
disputes. 

These are the Congress of Industrial Or- 
zations’ policies, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ objectives, and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations’ accomplishments. 
We deem them a vital part of any democratic 
nation, particularly at this time when unin- 
terrupted defense production is so vital. 

Where these procedures have been breached 
we have not hesitated to act. The Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and the United 
Automobile Workers-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations demonstrated that last week 
in southern California, at the plant of the 
North American Aircraft Corporation. It 
showed that it is determined to win the 
redt.ss of Just grievances through construc- 
tive, responsible methods. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations showed the Nation 
that it will not tolerate the interference of 
subversive igfluences, whether they are 
Communist, Nazi, or Fascist. Our union sup- 
ports fully the position taken by Richard T. 
Frankensteen, director of aviation for the 
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Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
United Automobile Workers-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

In the North American situation our un- 
ion kept faith with its announced con- 
structive policies. We ask now that the 
American people keep faith with the 
American workers. 

As a leader of labor I do not look with 
satisfaction on the introduction of troops 
in bona fide strike situations. We of labor 
oppose the use of troops in strikes. We 
support the position taken today by Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, and I am glad to 
note that President Roosevelt has indicated 
that the use of troops in strikes will not be 
his policy. Armed force is not the Ameri- 
can way to answer legitimate labor griev- 
ances sincerely presented. 

Nor does labor regard with favor the 
hysterical talk about “work or fight.” That 
smacks of Hitlerism, and we shall never de- 
feat Hitler by using Hitler’s methods. The 
things which have occurred at the North 
American plant, the use of troops, the talk 
of drafting strikers, are the result of ma- 
neuverings of outside political groups. They 
are the bad fruit of irresponsible local lead- 
ership. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is doing all it can to eliminate such lead- 
ership. In the meantime, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and labor should 
not be made the victims of the activities 
of outside subversive groups. 

Labor is making its contribution toward 
the elimination of these evil influences from 
our world. Labor’s contribution will be 
made even greater if labor is met with an 
understanding of its thoroughly American 
policies and objectives. 

Thank you and good evening. 





Food for the Starving People of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE FORT WAYNE 
(IND.) NEWS-SENTINEL 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, for 
nearly a year the National Committee on 
Food for the Small Democracies, of which 
Herbert Hoover, former President of the 
United States is chairman, has been en- 
gaged in a program whereby those in the 
small invaded democracies of Europe may 
be fed. Women and children in Bel- 
gium, Poland, Norway, Holland, Greece, 
and other small invaded countries face a 
winter of complete destitution. 

None of these countries produce enough 
food under normal conditions to meet 
their requirements. Their imports are 
cut off, and the unarmed defenseless 
populations, caught as they are between 
the millstones of German occupation and 
the British blockade, are left to starve. 
Millions of Americans feel it ig the Chris- 
tian and compassionate duty of this coun- 
try to see that a formula is evolved 
whereby life-sustaining food may be sent 


to these helpless and completely dislo- 


cated populations. 

In spite of obstacles and difficulties, the 
National Committee on Food for the 
Small Democracies continues to espouse 
the cause of the helpless. Two weeks ago 
the Nation was stirred by a moving and 
completely convincing address made by 
Herbert Hoover on this subject. 

A great paper in my own State, the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel, on October 22, 
1941, dealt fully and frankly with this 
tragic situation in its editorial columns, 
and at this time I ask unanimous consent 
that that editorial be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of October 22, 1941] 
CHALLENGE OF THE JERICHO ROAD 

“Whited sepulchres” would be all too mild 
a term to use in description of those who 
piously profess devotion to “Christian civili- 
zation,” while at the same time they connive 
in the stiff-mecked resistance which the 
Roosevelt and Churchill administrations 
have set up against the undertaking of 
former President Herbert Hoover and his 
1,000 American associates to avert starvation 
from 40,000,000 innocent children in Europe. 

Surely no person possessed of a single 
drop of the milk of human kindness could 
fail to be moved by the deeply compassionate 
appeal made on Sunday evening by Mr. 
Hoover, in behalf of permitting the funds of 
certain once free peoples in Europe to be 
“thawed out,” and for relaxing blockade 
restrictions, to permit the flow of foodstuffs 
to their hungry innocents. 

“These,” as Mr. Hoover pointed out, “are 
peoples who fought valiantly for their free- 
dom, who were overpowered, who have been 
subjected to terrible oppression. Their pleas 
for food ascend hourly to the free democra- 
cies of the west.” 

And tens of millions of the decent, re- 
ligious people of both Britain and the United 
States are eager to make response to that 
plea. But the Roosevelt and Churchill 
regimes still stubbornly decline to yield an 
inch. 

As for the flimsy excuse that shipments of 
food to the innocents would “benefit Ger- 
many,” Mr. Hoover once more demonstrates 
that there is no practical basis for any se- 
rious fear that such benefit would occur. 

The food would be paid for out of the 
funds available in the American accounts of 
the respective beneficiary countries. 

It would be permitted to pass through the 
British blockade. 

It would be shipped over the frontiers to 
central warehouses placed under strict neu- 
tral control; and from these warehouses, 
smaller shipments would be made directly 
to soup kitchens and field stations for relief 
in various communities—these places to be 
operated entirely by nationals of the country 
being aided, under supervision of a relief 
commission directed by Swedish, Swiss, and 
Irish personnel. 

If the Germans should fail to keep their 
part of the bargain—a bargain which would 
include, also, an agreement to take no food 
out of these conquered countries for use in 
Germany or elsewhere—then the whole proj- 
ect would be immediately called off. 

And the total supply of food on hand at 
any one time would not meet the Germans’ 
needs for a single day. 

Certainly—and especially in view of the 
great success scored by Mr. Hoover and his 
300 living associates in the relief of Euro- 
pean war victims between 1914 and 1919— 
it is an experiment worth trying again. 

As for those who, in the indulgence of a 
disgusting colonial-mindedness, assert that 
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because the British Government has rejected 
his committee’s proposals, Americans should 
no longer agitate in behalf of the project, 
Mr. Hoover replies: 

“When has free departed? The 
British people do not hesitate to differ on 
policies of their government. “But, more im- 
portant, this is not solely a British question: 
It concerns a dozen democracies, including 
ourselves. 

“Is the Allied cause any further advanced 
today as a consequence of this starvation of 
children? Are Hitler’s armies any less victo- 
rious than if these children had been saved? 
Are Britain’s children better fed today be- 
cause these millions of former Allied children 
have died or gone hungry? Can you point 
to one benefit that has been gained by this 
holocaust?” 

Mr. Hoover makes the strong point, also, 
that the British have relaxed their blockade 
restrictions sufficiently to permit food to 
reach some 40,000 British prisoners of war in 
Germany, adding— 

“The British Government evidently trusts 
the German Government to deliver this Brit- 
ish food; indeed, British officials have stated 
that it has been delivered with fidelity.” ° 

Noting, also, that the Turkish Government 
agreed to relax restrictions sufficiently to per- 
mit the passage of foodstuffs to save large 
numbers of Greeks from starvation, Mr. 
Hoover, with deep feeling, offers this com- 
ment: 

“The Turks are Mohammedans; they are 
not Christians. I wish that Belgium, Poland, 
Norway, and the others had a friend as com- 
passionate as Turkey.” 

That’s one for the so-called “ministers of 
Christ” among those who are running around 
in a hectic lather of hysteria for what they 
pretend is a “fight for freedom.” 

_ And Mr. Hoover has no need to labor the 
point. 

So he moves on to comment on the fact 
that only a year ago, officials of the various 
“governments in exile’ appealed to him to 
lead this cause for their own people; whereas 
they have long since ceased to voice these 
appeals. 

But, as he reminds them: “The appeals 
from the people in their countries have not 
ceased. And some day the political leaders 
of these small democracies will need to face 
their own people at home.” 

The ex-President gratefully recalls that in 
the last world conflict, the initiative which 
saved millions of European lives came from 
the American State Department, and that 
“Woodrow Wilson was the constant guardian 
of that relief during all those years.” 

But the present administration, alas, must 
be charged with contributing to the block~- 
ade of these little countries and the cruel 
starvation of their innocents. And mean- 
while, “these helpless people cannot eat 
morals and international law.” 

Mr. Hoover pointedly recalls that last 
spring 37 Senators and a majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
endorsed a resolution requesting that cur 
Government initiate negotiations for inter- 
national action on this vital relief question. 

That resolution was supported by more 
than 6,000 religious, social, and civil organiza-~ 
tions throughout the country—organizations 
which alone represent not less than 20,000,000 
American citizens. 

“Surely,” as Mr. Hoover says, “such an ex- 
pression of American compassion deserves 
more adequate attention from our Govern- 
ment than to be dismissed by a curt letter 
from our State Department.” 

But, after all, what is there to occasion 
much surprise in this situation? 

Are not our “leaders” so single-mindedly 
intent upon mass murder in the furtherance 
of an ambition of world domination that 
they can scarcely be expected to find time to 
entertain many sentiments of Christian com- 
passion toward a mere 40,000,000 starving 
boys and girls and babies? 











Revision of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JAMES H. HUGHES 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Post of today en- 
titled “Too Fast and Too Far,” relating 
to the proposed revision of the Neu- 
trality Act. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, of November 
7, 1941] 
TOO FAST AND TOO FAR 

A novel argument has been introduced into 
the case against the comprehensive revision 
of the Neutrality Act. This is that the con- 
dition of American strength permits only 
the arming of merchantmen. Some of the 
oppositionists say they will vote for this 
partial revision of the Neutrality Act. But 
they cannot agree to the additional revision 
called for in the bill now before the Senate 
which would permit cur merchantmen to 
carry our lend-lease goods all the way to 


British ports. This, they say, would be going. 


“too fast and too far.” In other words, we 
are not yet strong enough to risk a decilara- 
tion of war from Hitler. 

The argument has no intellectual merit. 
A declaration of war by Hitler does not de- 
pend upon incidents. Hitler is already 
making war on the entire “pluto-democratic” 
world because, as he said last December 10, 
our free world cannot coexist with a Nazi 
world based on tyranny. He is now suiting 
his actions to his words in his ruthless war- 
fare on our shipping in the length and 
breadth of the Atlantic. Hitler at any time 
might declare as well as make war upon the 
United States. But the whole history of 
his aggression is witness to the fact that 
he would not allow any incident to precipi- 
tate his decisions. He dictates those actions 
according to his own plans. And, aside from 
the cold calculations which govern the Nazi 
tactics, there is at present a very real Japa- 
nese reason for Hitler’s not declaring war 
upon America. He would thereby present 
the Japanese with a very simple excuse for 
not living up to their Axis obligations to go 
to war against the United States in case the 
United States attacked Germany. A declera- 
tion of war by Hitler would immediately spot 
Germany as the aggressor, not the United 
States. 

But suppose by some wild chance that 
Hitler so far forgot himself as to be stung into 
a declaration of war by the sight of an Ameri- 
can vessel in a British port. What difference 
would that make to our situation? Not the 
slightest. Our strength would not be taxed 
one whit more by a declaration of war by 
Hitler than it is at present by the undeclared 
conflict that Hitler has already thrust upon 
us. Our resources—all of them—are already 
committed to his defeat. Our Navy is wholly 


engaged in clearing his pirates off the seas. 
We should still hold the initiative over the 
disposition of our Army. And if there is no 
chance at present for any expeditionary force 
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to come to grips with the Nazi legions, that 
lack of chance would not be improved by a 
Hitler declaration of war. 

“Too fast and too far” is a meaningless 
excuse for timidity in executing our national 
policy to extirpate Hitlerism. It is an excuse, 
moreover, which is full of danger. Some of 
the upholders of this slogan agree that Hitler 
has become our enemy. They agree that there 
is no possibility of a return to the American 
way of life as long as Hitler runs rampant. 
For instance, Senator Bite0, a proponent of 
this slogan, calls Hitler a maniac, and adds: 
“I yield to no man in my yearning to see 
Hitler and all he represents swept from the 
face of the earth.” He and those who think 
with him, however, simply don’t want to be 
too temerarious in getting Hitler mad at our 
Nation. For their sakes, accordingly, we 
would invoke rival sayings which are better 
guides for action when a nation has spotted 
an erlemy which is seeking to destroy it. One 
18 'l‘neodore Rocsevelt’s: “When you have de- 
ciced to hit, never hit soft.” Or Cromwell’s: 
“You must act lively; do it without distrac- 
tion; neglect no means.” Or Nelson’s: “The 
boldest measures are the safest.” “Too fast 
and too far” is the obverse side of the slogan 
“Too little and too late” which is already the 
epitaph of a dozen nations. 





Who Rules America? Loyal Workers 
Demand Fair Elections and Right to 
Work Without Payment of Tribute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN EVENING 
STAR OF HACKENSACK, N. J. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
editorial published in the Bergen Eve- 
ning Star, Hackensack, N. J., November 
3, 1941. 

I commend this article to the thought- 
ful consideration of the Congress. 


[From the Bergen Evening Star, Hackensack, 
N. J.]} 
A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS 

Last Friday this newspaper carried a pa- 
thetic advertisement address to all Ameri- 
cans. It was unsolicited, and it was paid 
for in advance with the dimes and quarters 
contributed by 500 young American factory 
workers who were taught their country’s his- 
tory in our public schools. 

Unlike the ccercive Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, these law-abiding young men 
have no organization, no press agent to pub- 
licize their propaganda, and no pinkish 
Newspaper Guild members to write sensa- 
tional headlines favorable to their cause. 
These 500 employees of Air Associates, Inc., 
at Bendix represent 88 percent of the total 
personnel, compared with the 12 percent 
(70 employees) who are members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations union which 
caused all the recent trouble in that little 
community. 

They are merely little Americans who were 
taught in our American schools that they are 
citizens and partners in the world’s greatest 
democracy, where life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are guaranteed to them by 
solemn covenant between a people and their 
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freely elected rulers. They were taught that 
free American citizens are governed by law 
and not by mobs and men. They were taught 
that, unlike the slaves of the state in com- 
munistic Russia or Nazi Germany, American 
freemen have the right to work to support 
themselves and their families when, where, 
and for whom they please. They have also 
been taught that in a democracy the majority 
ruies in accordance with the Lincolnian con- 
cept of government of, by, and for the people. 
They have heard this principle iterated and 
reiterated for the past 9 years by the Nation’s 
only three-term President. 

Their pitiful advertising plea should there- 
fore have a particular appeal to President 
Roosevelt and the current National Congress, 
earnestly engaged in mobilizing all the 
country’s resources of men. money, and ma- 
terials to destroy foreign ideologies of gov- 
ernment by dictatorial men in order to pre- 
serve on this continent government by free 
elective majorities and by law. What that 
advertisement may lack in polish and ad- 
vertising technique it makes up in homely 
sincerity and pathos. It is herewith re- 
published in full for the information of the 
members of our National Government at 
Washington: 

“TO ALL AMERICANS 

“The time has come for all Americans to 
decide whether or not the United States 
Government or the C. I. O. is to rule this 
country. This is a question of law and 
order versus lawlessness, selfishness, and 
obstruction. 

“Consider our case as an example: 

“More than 500 loyal employees of Air 
Associates, Inc., Bendix, N. J., have signed 
this statement and paid for its publication. 

“We approve of and back Mr. F. Leroy 
Hill, president, and the management of this 
company 100 percent. 

“We desire a fair labor election so that 
the majority may rule. 

“We believe every American has the right 
to work without intimidation, molestation, 
or the payment of tribute. 

“If the C. I. O. continues to deny us that 
American right we will fight to a finish to 
obtain it. 

“There are less than 70 strikers who have 
obtained pickets from other plants, insulted 
us, stoned our cars, blocked public high- 
Ways, and defied law and order. They wear 
C. I, O. buttons, wave American flags, and 
have tried their best to prevent us from 
producing airplane parts needed for national 
defense. 

“Help us to wipe out this menace in our 
country’s time of need. 

“Write your Senators and Congressmen. 

“Americans stand together. 

“THE NONUNION EMPLOYEES OF 
Arm ASSOCIATES, INC.” 





Tribute to Senator Caraway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


STATEMENT BY MEREDITH HOWARD 


——_ 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement in 
tribute to our colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], 
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made today by Meredith Howard in her 
radio comment News and Personalities 
in the News. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NEWS AND PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


(By Meredith Howard, over National Broad- 
casting Corporation) 


WOMAN OF THE WEEK-——-SENATOR HATTIE W. 
CARAWAY 


Tonight as my Woman of the Week I 
salute a truly famous woman of the world, 
a@ woman known to, respected, and admired 
by not only Washington but all America. 
To everyone coming within the radiance of 
her umaffected charm, that admiration 
quickly turns to love. The first elected wo- 
man member of the United States Senate; 
the first woman ever to preside over a com- 
mittee hearing of the United States Senate; 
the first woman ever to become a senior 
United States Senator and now the only wo- 
man member of the United States Senate, 
I salute the Honorable Hattie W. Caraway 
who now adds another to her long list of 
personal triumphs. She led the fight to 
change the methods of apportionment in the 
House favorable to her State. Largely 
through her efforts the bill was passed by the 
Senate and will become a law, settling for- 
ever, on a fair and equitable basis representa- 
tion for all States. If this bill had not been 
passed, under the present methods of ap- 
portionment Arkansas would have lost one 
of its Representatives. This distinguished 
Senator has courageously spoken for repeal 
of the Neutrality Act, knowing full well that 
her sons are in active service. To quote the 
Senator regarding the neutrality bill, “I feel 
deeply in this matter. I have two sons wear- 
ing the uniform of their country, as I am 
sure other Members of the Senate have sons 
in the Army and Navy. I have voted for the 
other preparedness measures with full knowl- 
edge of the responsibility which I assumed. 
I cast those votes believing that I was acting 
in the best interests not only of my sons but 
of the sons of the other fathers and mothers 
of America. So believing, I can see no other 
course than to cast my vote for the pending 
measure, and that I shall do.” Senator Hat- 
tie W. Caraway, the orchid due at the Senate 
Chamber at this moment, brings with it the 
homage of the women of America. 





Stand of Ireland on Neutrality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT BRENNAN 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an article written by Hon. Robert 
Brennan, the Minister to the United 
States from Ireland, which appeared in 
the magazine America on October 25, 
1941, expressing 
Irish people on the subject of neutrality 
and approving it as an essential policy 
for Ireland because of its peculiar situa- 
tion in the World War. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the magazine America of October 25, 
1941] 


IRELAND STANDS UNITED FOR PEACE AND NEU- 
TRALITY 
By Hon. Robert Brennan 

At the invitation of the editor of America, 
I gladly avail myself of the opportunity to 
outline the attitude of Ireland toward the 
present international conflict. 

It is only 20 years since Ireland, after a 
struggle which had lasted for centuries, 
achieved a partial measure cf freedom. It 
was not altogether or mainly the fault of the 
Irish that there ensued a civil war which did 
nothing to help the country already bled 
almost white because of years of misgovern- 
ment and emigration. Finally, the people 
settled down to repair the damage caused by 
the ravages of the past, to reorganize their ag- 
ricultural system, to develop an industrial 
arm, to improve the living standards of the 
pecple. 

How well they wrought has been testified 
to by many observers. Notwithstanding the 
carrying out of a large and costly reconstruc- 
tion scheme, an English critic, Mr. Horsfall 
Carter, was able to say that after 17 years of 
self-government, the free portion of Ireland 
was in as healthy a condition as any in the 
world (Atlantic Monthly, September 1938). 

The people were sick of wars. They set 
their feet on the path of peace. There was 
to be no more civil strife. The small minori- 
ties right and left who would have forwarded 
their aims by the use of force were rudely 
pushed aside and found political oblivion. 
Participation in foreign wars was ruled out 
absolutely. The Irish desired no dominion 
save over their own island. Never since the 
fifth century had they sought to impose by 
force their way of life on other peoples. Em- 
pire was not for them. Indeed so great was 
their aversion to strife that they even ruled 
out force to achieve the reintegration into 
the national territory of their own six coun- 
ties of the north. 

Voicing this passionate desire for peace, 
the Irish Government, many years before 
the war started, made it clear that Ireland 
would take no part in it. Practically, the 
only difference of opinion in the country on 
this stand was not on its wisdom or justice, 
but as to whether it could be maintained. It 
was, therefore, not surprising when the war 
broke out that the Government’s formal dec- 
laration of neutrality was at once supported 
by every party in the Dail and Seanad. 

There was not a single dissentient voice. 
The entire press of the country, including 
papers regarded as pro-British, agreed that 
no other policy was possible. Leaders in the 
trade unions and in the academic, profes- 
sional, and commercial fields all strongly 
backed the Government. This means that 
possibly 99 percent of the people are united 
in the stand to keep out of this conflict. In 
Irish political life there has never been such 
a unanimity of opinion on any question. 
Republicans, Nationalists, Unionists; Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews are all on the one 
side. In the 2 years that have elapsed since 
the war started, the people have become 
more and more determined to adhere to this 
policy. 

Outside Ireland, this stand has been assailed 
by people who do not understand or do not 
want to understand the situation. I have 
heard Americans dwelling on the foolishness 
of Ireland’s attitude; but it is hardly con- 
ceivable that, on a question so vitally affect- 
ing the interests of Ireland, all the Irish peo- 
ple should be wrong and a handful of peo- 
ple 3,000 miles away should be right. If it is 
true that the fight is for the survival of de- 
mocracy, surely when the Irish people spoke 
in such an unmistakable manner, it should 
have ended the matter. Americans would 
strongly resent any outside attack on their 
right to decide their own national policies, 
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Ireland's attitude has been misrepresented. 
It has been stated that her policy is dic- 
tated by hatred of England because of the 
persecutions meted out to the Irish people in 
the past. This is entirely erroneous. It is 
true that the Irish people have not forgotten 
the past, but when they recall it now, it is 
not a spirit of bitterness or vindictiveness 
but as a justification of their hard-headed 
realism at the present time. 

They do not like conquerors, benevolent 
or otherwise—indeed they would smile at 
the phrase “benevolent conqueror”’—and 
they are not at all inclined to invite any 
of them to their shores. They say it took 
them more than seven centuries to get rid 
of the stranger in their house, and why 
should they invite him in again or anyone 
else to take his place. So far from har- 
boring thoughts of bitterness and hatred, 
the Irishman is overgenerous. Treat him 
rough and he will try and get back at you 
when and where he can. Treat him gen- 
erously and he is overgenerous in meeting 
your advances. 

What is true of the individual is true 
of the nation. Since Ireland achieved par- 
tial freedom, the Government and people 
have given evidence of the national desire 
to live on amicable terms with Great Brit- 
ain. This has its roots not less in the 
generous impulses I have spoken of than 
in a common-sense realization of the facts 
of geography and economics. As long as 
time shall run, whatever changes the cen- 
turies may bring, these two islands, Ireland 
and Great Britain, will be neighbors and 
it would be utter folly to think of them 
living in a state of perpetual strife. 

Because of all this, the policy of the Irish 
Government has been to remove by peaceful 
means all remaining causes of dissension 
between the two countries. It was with 
this object in mind, as much as to achieve 
the full independence of Ireland, that Mr. 
de Valera tried in 1938 to nave the parti- 
tion of Ireland ended. He had declared 214 
years before (May 28, 1935) that “‘we are 
going to get our independence of Britain, 
but we are not going to allow our territory 
under any conditions whatever to be made 
use of by some foreign power as a basis of 
attack against Britain.” 

As I have said, the decision to remain neu- 
tral was made years before the war started 
and the Irish leaders left no one in doubt 
on that score. The fact was well known to 
the British Government at the time the ports 
the British still held were handed back to 
Ireland in 1938. The New York Times on 
November 10, 1940, dwelt on this fact in 
the following words: 

“It is recalled * * * that former Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain’s administra- 
tion at London handed back the ports to 
Ireland under the Agreement of April 1938, 
well aware of what the Irish Government’s 
attitude would be in the event of war. Mr. 
Churchill, who strongly opposed the Agree- 
ment, told the House of Commons then that 
Ireland would be neutral in a war, but the 
Commons ratified the Agreement as also did 
the Irish people in a subsequent general elec- 
tion.” 

It will thus be seen that the Irish policy of 
neutrality should have been no cause for sur- 
prise in Great Britain. Indeed, several Brit- 
ish newspapers after the war started found it 
a matter for congratulation that Ireland was 
for the first time neutral when Britain was 
engaged in a major conflict. 

The Irish Government has found out, if it 
did not know before, that it is not enough 
for a nation to declare its neutrality. She 
must take steps to ensure that neutrality 
will be safeguarded. The Government has 
taken all steps necessary to set up and oper- 
ate machinery to that end. The seacoasts 
which are Ireland's frontiers are watched and 
guarded by special organizations trained for 
the purpose. The small Navy augmented by 
converted trawlers patrols the waters night 
and day, thus guarding against a surprise 
attack from the sea, 








The Government called for volunteers to 
join the Army and Civil Defense Forces, and 
no fewer than 260,000 men joined up. A 
similar force in America on the basis of popu- 
lation would be over 11,000,000. This shows 
no half-hearted determination on the part 
of Irishmen to defend their new-found liber- 
ties. The composition of these defense forces 
gives an idea of the unique unity which the 
policy of neutrality has achieved. Less than 
20 years ago the disastrous civil war smashed 
the unity of the Irish nation, bitterly divided 
homes and families and set brother fighting 
against brother and father against son. To- 
day the soldiers who fought on either side are 
marching shoulder to shoulder, comrades 
again in the cause of Irish independence. 

In Ireland no one doubts the sincerity of 
the Irish authorities in their desire to main- 
tain strict neutrality or in the effectiveness 
of the measures taken. Indeed, the only 
criticism in Ireland is that these measures 
have been too strict. Thus, the less than 1 
percent who do noi favor neutrality are loud 
in their protests against a censorship which 
will not allow them publicly to debate the 
relative merits of the two groups of belliger- 
ents. But the Government has set its face 
against a controversy which at its best would 
ve futile and at its worst might lead to 
blows, to strife, perhaps to a shattering of 
the priceless unity we have striven so hard 
to attain. 

But outside of Ireland, constant attacks 
have been made on Ireland's sincerity in the 
matter. Uninformed and prejudiced writers 
in England and America have produced crops 
of sensational stories from time to time to 
the effect that Ireland was a hotbed of Nazi 
intrigue, that she was overrun by spies, that 
she was supplying German submarines, and 
that the German Legation had increased its 
staff a hundredfold. 

These stories have been proved time and 
time again to be false. The Dublin corre- 
spondent of the London Times described as 
“wild” the reports about the enormous size 
of the German Legation staff and the 
activities of the imaginary “fifth column- 
ists.” The Dublin correspondent of the New 
York Times found that the German Legation 
consisted of a minister, a secretary, a press 
attaché, 2 clerks, and a maid, while the 
British diplomatic representation had a staff 
of 25 persons. The Irish Times, which has 
never been a-cused of being anti-British, 
characterized the German submarine stories 
as “so much moonshine.” This was in an 
editorial which continued by stating that 
the people did not want to be embroiled in 
the European war and were disinclined to 
run any risk that might embroil them and 
that the local security forces were “conse- 
crated to one cause and one cause only, the 
defense of Irish neutrality.” In the British 
House of Lords, referring to the submarine 
stories, Lord Strabolgi attacked the Govern- 
ment for allowing these “imaginings” to go 
uncontradicted. 

Notwithstanding all this, the submarine 
myth comes up in a new form today. The 
Times Union (Rochester, N. Y.) printed on 
September 17 a story, syndicated by the 
N. E. A. and written by an American corre- 
spondent visiting Ireland, to the effect that 
secret radio messages are sent daily to Berlin 
by special Nazi agents who are put ashore 
during the night from German submarines 
and housed by pro-Nazi friends during the 
day. This American correspondent, after a 
few days in Ireland, was able not only to di- 
vulge these happenings but he also found out 
where the radio messages were dispatched 
from—“the low hills around Dublin.” A 
moment’s thought might have told this gen- 
tleman that, if such activity was carried on, 
it could only be by the connivance of the 
very excellent Irish police force and of the 
Irish Government, and that it could not 
continue without the knowledge of the Brit- 
ish who, apart from their official diplomatic 
mission, naturally have their undercover 


agents in Ireland. 
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The question of the Irish ports has arisen 
from time to time in the American press. 
I would like to point out that for more 
than a year after the war started there was 
net a word about these ports, and then, 
following a speech by Mr. Churchill in which 
he deplored the loss of these ports, there 
began a campaign in sections of the British 
and American press calculated to force the 
Irish Government to make these ports avail- 
able for Britain. The outcry was based not 
at all on Irish interests but on those of 
Britain, or if Irish interests were considered, 
they were secondary by a long way. The 
Irish reply was that if their ports were ceded 
or loaned to a belligerent Ireland wou!d have 
abandoned her neutrality, would have shat- 
tered her own unity, and would have invited 
the destruction of her undefended cities and 
towns. 

In a democratic country—and the Irish 
Constitution is perhaps the most democratic 
in the world—it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to carry out the wishes of its people. 
Today no government would last overnight 
in Ireland which would depart from the pol- 
icy of neutrality. If that neutrality were 
shattered from within it would lead to in- 
ternal strife and disunion; if it is challenged 
from without the challenge will be met by 
a@ united people all fighting side by side in 
@ good cause. 

The value of these ports is grossly exag- 
gerated. They are not bases in the proper 


. sense of the word. At best they are anchor- 


ages, and to fortify them would take time 
during which the other party to the dispute 
would not be idle. The occupation of the 
French coast by the Germans makes the 
southern route for ships impossible, and all 
sea traffic now goes by the northerly route 
past the Northern Ireland and Scottish coasts. 
The British have in these waters all the land 
bases they need. The Irish are convinced, 
therefore, that it is not the bases that are 
wanted so much as Irish participation in the 
war because of the psychological and moral 
effect such participation would have. 

I may say that the Irish are clearly skep- 
tical about the ideals this war is being fought 
for. They have the bitter experience of the 
last war when the promise was self-deter- 
mination for small nations and the per- 
formance after the war had been won was 3 
years of a brutal attempt to subjugate the 
Irish, ending with the partition of Ireland. 
The Irish say, too, that it is not necessary to 
defeat any European power in order to right 
the wrong done by partition and they ask 
why that wrong is not righted. 

If Ireland is drawn into this war, it will be 
because she is attacked from outside and if 
that attack comes from any quarter whatso- 
ever, the Irish will resist it to a man. They 
may go down in the fight and meet disaster 
but that will not be the end. Ireland has 
survived many disasters and the Irish have 
great faith. 





Communism and Nazi-ism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


PASTORAL BY ARCHBISHOP McNICHOLAS 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have inserted in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp a pastoral by 
Archbishop MeNicholas, of Cincinnati, 
which is a very interesting and informa- 
tive statement on the subject of com- 
munism and nazi-ism as they pertain to 
the present world crisis. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Denver Catholic Register, Denver, 
Colo., November 2, 1941} 


RECALLING Prius XI’s ENCYCLICALS, ARCHBISHOP 
McNicHoias Says: “DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
STRICKEN PEOPLE AND GODLESS STATES MusT 
Bre REMEMBERED” 


CINCINNATI.—The late Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XI, did not give a “moral direction to 
governments regarding aid or refusal of aid 
to Russia in case of a war of defense,” de- 
clares the Most Reverend John T. McNicholas, 
archbishop of Cincinnati, in a pastoral letter 
just issued to the people of his archdiocese. 
Basing his pastoral on a reexamination of 
the epoch-making encyclicals of the late 
Pontiff on nazi-ism and atheistic commu- 
nism, issued within 5 days of each other, 
the Cincinnati archbishop points out that 
the Holy Father made a clear and careful 
distinction between these totalitarian sys- 
tems of government and the people of the 
respective countries. 

“However strongly we condemn sovietism 
and all the satanic crimes that can be 
charged to it,” avers the prelate, “we must 
not * * * say that the great and coura- 
geous Pope was laying down a course of action 
governing our country and all other coun- 
tries regarding every future circumstance 
whatsoever, especially in a war of defense. 
Such an interpretation seems to us extreme 
and, indeed, unfair to the memory of the 
glorious Pontiff. Pope Pius XI wished only 
to condemn atheistic communism and its 
tactics and did so in language that no one 
can fail to understand.” 

(The compiete text of Archbishop Mc- 
Nichols’ pastoral follows: ) 

To the Priests and Laity of the Archdiocese: 

We recently addressed the members of the 
Holy Name Society on the occasion of their 
annual rally. We now deem it our duty to 
speak to all the faithful of our jurisdiction 

In these crucial days, when the passicns, 
the prejudices, and emotions of men are 
aroused, there should not be a lack of na- 
tional unity among informed Catholics on 
principles. But we may expect the best citi- 
zens, even members of the same family, to 
be divided in their opinions. 

We again plead with all in our archdiocese 
to respect the opinions of others and not to 
suspect the motives of sincere persons who 
differ with them. The charity which we pro- 
fess should make us refrain from all nume 
calling. We owe it to our holy religion, as 
Catholics, to set a good example to our fellow 
citizens. 

We earnestly urge all to pray daily with our 
Holy Father that the tempest of the war may 
be soon spent. Pope Pius XII has shown 
himself to be the loving common father of all 
the nations. Hits Holiness is truly the vicar 
of the Man of Sorrows because his children 
of the same household of the faith are set 
one against another, not only on the field of 
battle but in the total warfare of nations. 
But the Holy Father, with his strong faith in 


_the Divine Providence that rules the world, 


even though it permits the evil of war to 
chastise nations, tells us himself that he is 
looking to “tomorrow, when the ruin of this 
world hurricane is cleared, when the outset of 
that reconstruction of a new sccial order, 
which is a desire worthy of God and of man, 
will infuse new courage and a new wave of 
profusion and growth in the garden of human 
culture.” 
TOTAL LOSS OF FREEDOM EVIDENT 


Our country is rightly concerned not only 
about the total war of nations but also about 
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the total loss of freedom under two systems 
that seek world dominance—nazi-ism and 
sovietiem. We are horrified at the religious 
persecution and at the brutal murder of un- 
numbered persons because they would not 
give up their personal, their family, and 
their religious freedom. The disease that 
will spread from war zones and from the 
starving peoples of occupied countries will 
become in all probability a world epidemic, 
taking a greater toll of lives than the war 
itself. This consideration naturally gives 
us grave concern. Let us be constant in 
our prayers that these days of darkness, when 
the powers of evil seem to be triumphant, 
will be shortened. We ask for daily prayers 
in our homes, in our churches, and at the 
altars of the archdiocese that God may have 
mercy on the warring nations and may re- 
store peace to a repentant world. 

We must plead daily that our Divine 
Saviour will deliver the chosen pecple of 
‘the Old Law from the unjust oppression which 
they now suffer and will free them from the 
degradation of slavery to which their perse- 
cutors are assigning them. 

We deem it our duty at this time, in order 
to guide the faithful, to interpret with the 
limitations which our office places upon us, 
first, the words of Pope Pius XI regarding 
nazi-ism and the German people; and, sec- 
ondly, the words of the same Holy Father 
regarding sovietism and the Russian people. 

We speak only as a Catholic bishop, and we 
wish in no way to enter the arena of politics. 


NAZI-ISM 


Pope Pius XI, in his letter to Germany on 
March 14, 1937, clearly and courageously dis- 
closed to the whole world the horrors and 
aberrations of nazi-ism: The denial of God; 
the failure to keep agreements; the deifica- 
tion of the Reich; the usurpation of the pow- 
ers that belong to God, to religion, to par- 
ents; the falsification of Christian terminol- 
ogy; the betrayal of the eternal principles of 
objective morality; the rejection cf the God- 
given rights that belong to every man as a 
human person. 

Pope Pius XI, with all the force of his 
strong character, revealed nazi-ism to the 
world for what it truly is—a godless tyrant 
aroused, wholly untrustworthy, destroying 
ruthlessly and with murderous brutality. 
In the words of the Pope, “the machinations 
{of nazi-ism] from the beginning had no 
other aim than a war of extermination” [cf 
the church]. . 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN NAZI-ISM, PEOPLE 


We must remember, however, that the late 
Holy Father made a clear distinction be- 
tween nazi-ism and Germany. Pope Pius XI 
did not condemn the whole German people. 
Neither must we. He condemned the system. 
He condemned unequivocally nazi-ism, and 
he tells us “a more bitter suffering in our 
pastcral care we have not than to hear that 
‘many leave the way of truth.” In his 
consolation and pride in the German pecple, 
he applied to himself the words of St. John 
the Evangelist: “I have no greater joy than 
to hear that my children are walking in the 
truth.” Envisioning the laity of Germany 
who were steadfast to the divine teachings of 
Christ and unswerving in their devotion to 


His church, the late Pope said: “Before our 


eyes stands the countless throng of faithful 
sons and daughters, for whom the suffering 
of the church in Germany and their own 
suffering has in no way diminished their de- 
votion to the cause of God, their tender love 
for the Father of Christendom, their obedi- 
ence to their bishops and priests, their cheer- 
ful readiness, come what may, to remain true 
in the future to what they have believed and 
have received from their forefathers as a 
sacred inheritance. From a heart that is 
deeply moved we send them ali our paternal 
greeting.” 





To the suffering children of the Reich, Pope 
Pius XI addressed these consoling words: 
“Then—of this we are certain—will the 
enemies of the church, who fancy that her 
hour has come, soon recognize that they 
rejoiced too soon and were too quick to dig 
her grave. Then will the day come when, in- 
stead of the too hasty songs of victory raised 
by the enemies of Christ, the Te Deum of 
liberation can rise to heaven from the hearts 
and lips of Christ’s faithful; a Te Deum of 
thanks to the Highest; a Te Deum of toy 
that the German people, even in its erring 
sons of today, has trcdden the way of re- 
ligious hcmeccming, that they once more 
bend the knee in faith purified by suffering 
before the King of time and eternity. 
* * We have no more heartfelt wish 
than the restoration of a true peace between 
the church and the state in Germany.” 


SOVIETISM 


From both priests and people we learn of 
their perplexity regarding the Russian situa- 
tion. The words of our late beloved Holy 
Father are quoted and interpreted in a sense 
that would determine the course of action 
that our Catholic people, and even our Gov- 
ernment, mst follow if they are to be guided 
by moral principles. In the interest of souls, 
of truth, and of the unity of cur people, we 
wish to give an objective interpretation 
which we base on a study of the document, 
Atheistic Communism, and of the mind of 
the late Pontiff. It is necessary that we 
again recall that Pope Pius XI kept clearly 
before his mind the distinction between the 
system of sovietism and the Russian people. 


POPE CONDEMNED ATHEISTIC COMMUNISM 


The Holy Father condemned, without qual- 
ification, atheistic communism. The Pontiff 
had no choice of any other course. He could 
never, for an instant, admit that a personal, 
cmnipotent God did not exist. His crushing 
condemnation of atheism, therefore, lasts un- 
til the end of time. 

We ask our priests and people to examine 
the text of paragraphs 57 and 58 of our late 
Holy Father’s encyclical on Atheistic Com- 
munism. They must be accurately examined 
in the light cf their natural context. Para- 
graph 58 reads as follows: 

“See to it, venerable brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived. Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civiliza- 
tion may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
toward the triumph of communism in their 
own country, will be the first to fall victims 
of their error. And the greater the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Christian civilization in 
the regions where commun‘sm successfully 
penetrates, so much more devastating will be 
the hatred displayed by the godless.” 


COMMUNISM IS TRICKY 


The meaning of this paragraph is made 
clear by the context of the pontifical cocu- 
ment in the paragraph immediately preced- 
ing. This paragraph, 57, reads as follows: 

“On this point we have already insisted in 
our allocution of May 12 of last year, but we 
believe it to be a duty of special urgency, 
venerable brethren, to call your attenticn to 
it once again. In the beginning communism 
showed itself fer what it was in all its per- 
versity; but very soon it realized that it was 
thus alienating the people. It has there- 
fore changed its tactics, and strives to entice 
the multitudes by trickery of various forms, 
hiding its real designs behind ideas that in 
themselves are good and attractive. Thus, 
aware of the universal desire for peace, the 
leaders of communism pretend to be the most 
zealous promoters and propagandists in the 
movement for world amity. Yet at the same 
time they stir up a class warfare which causes 
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rivers of blood to flow, and, realizing that 
their system offers no internal guaranty of 
peace, they have recourse to unlimited arma- 
ments. Under various names which do not 
suggest communism, they establish organiza- 
tions and periodicals with the sole purpose 
of carrying their ideas into quarters other- 
wise inaccessible. They try perfidiously to 
worm their way even into professedly Catholic 
and religious organizations. Again, without 
receding an inch from their subversive prin- 
ciples, they invite Catholics to collaborate 
with them in the realm of so-called humani- 
tarianism and charity; and at times even 
make proposals that are in perfect harmony 
with the Christian spirit and the doctrine 
of the church. Elsewhere they carry their 
hypocrisy so far as to encourage the belief 
that communism, in countries where faith 
and culture are more strongly entrenched, 
will assume another and much milder form. 
It will not interfere with the practice of 
religion. It will respect liberty of con- 
science. There are some even who refer to 
certain changes recently introduced into 
Soviet legislation as a proof that communism 
is about to abandon its program of war 
against God.” 

In the light of the context it is clear that 
the Supreme Pontiff admonished the faith- 
ful that in their localities there can be no 
cooperation with Communists, not even in 
affairs that were apparently initiated to pro- 
mote humanitarian interests or to advance 
laudable movements which are “in per- 
fect harmony with the Christian spirit and 
the doctrine of the church,” because the 
Communists would take advantage of this 
collaboration to meke known their Bolshe- 
vist program and to gain a victory for it. 


NO COLLABORATION WITH COMMUNISM 


For us the cbvious meaning of these two 
paregraphs quoted from the encyclical is that 
the Holy Pontiff charged the ordinary of 
this archdiocese, as he charged the Ordi- 
naries of all dioceses, to allow within the 
limits of h‘s jurisdiction no collaboration 
whatever with Communists under any guise 
whatsoever, even in humanitarian or praise- 
worthy affairs. The tactics of the Commu- 
nists cannot be trusted in this locality. 
They cannot be trusted in any locality in 
which they try to gain a foothold. 

However strongly we condemn sovietism 
and all the satanic crimes that can he 
charged to it, we must not, from the words 
ef Pope Piux XI, cited above in para- 
graphs 57 and 58, say that the great and 
courageous Pope was laying down a ccurse 
of action governing our country ard all 
other countries regarding every future cir- 
cumstance whatsoever, especially in a war of 
defense. Such an interpretation seems to 
us extreme, and, indeed, unfair to the mem- 
ory of the gloricus pontiff. Pope Pius XI 
wished only to condemn atheistic commun- 
ism and its tactics and did so in language 
that no one can fail to understand. He 
gave directions to local ordinaries that can- 
not be misunderstood. 

We must not forget that the suffering 
and persecuted freople of Russia, deprived 
of freedom and put in bondage, have still 
some rights. 


HAS AFFECTION FOR RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


In interpreting the words of Pope P.us XI, 
we must, as far as possible, know his mind 
regarding the Russian people and his affec- 
tion for them. In the very document in 
which the Holy Father condemns atheistic 
communism he expresses his paternal and 
compassionate benevolence for the Russian 
people. In paragraph 24 we find these words 
of the Sovereign Pontiff: “In making these 
observations it is no part of our intention to 
condemn en masse the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. For them we cherish the warmest 
paternal affection. We are well aware that 




















not a few of them groan beneath the yoke 
imposed on them by men who in very large 
part are strangers to the real interests of the 
country. We recognize that many others 
were deceived by fallacious hopes. We blame 
only the system, with its authors and abettors 
who considered Russia the best-prepared 
field for experimenting with a plan elabo- 
rated decades ago, and who from there con- 
tinue to spread it from one end of the world 
to the other.” 

In 1924 Pope Pius XI sent a relief mission 
into the Soviet Union to aid the Russian peo- 
ple, even though in that very year he con- 
demned atheistic communism in a special 
allocution. We have here, in the efforts of 
the Holy Father to relieve the Russian people, 
another evidence of his universal charity. 
We have also a clear evidence of the exercise 
of his duty as the universal teacher of faith 
and morals in his condemnation of the hide- 
ous blight of atheistic communism. 

On June 30, 1930, Pope Pius XI ordered 
that the prayers said after every low mass 
should be offered up that religious tran- 
quillity and the liberty of professing their 
faith might be restored to the afflicted people 
of Russia. The Holy Father directed bishops 
and priests to remind the faithful frequently 
of the intention for which these prayers are 
offered by the Universal Church. We con- 
tinue day by day to say these prayers after 
low mass for the Russian people. This char- 
ity ot Pope Pius XI is surely an evidence of 
his “warmest paternal affection.” 


TWO ENCYCLICALS ISSUED IN 5 DAYS 


If we keep in mind the clear distinction 
of Pope Pius XI made between the system 
of atheistic communism, which he con- 
demned, and the Russian people, whom he 
loved, we shall be able to rid ourselves of 
much perplexity regarding the Russian ques- 
tion. The saintly pope made the same 
distinction between the system of nazi-ism 
and the German people. His Holiness issued 
his two epochal encyclicals on nazi-ism and 
atheistic communism within 5 days. The 
universal charity binding the Supreme 
Pontiff, more than any other person on earth 
made Pope Pius XI love the German and 
Russian peoples, however much His Holiness 
condemned their systems of government. He 
loved all peoples and races and individuals 
because of the value of their immortal souls 
and the hope of their eternal salvation. 

In attempting to clarify the words of Pope 
Pius XI regarding paragraph 58 of Atheistic 
Communism, we do not wish to enter the 
domain of politics. But we do say most posi- 
tively, after studying the words and the 
mind of Pope Pius XI, that this paragraph 
was not given as a moral direction to govern- 
ments regarding aid or refusal of aid to 
Russia in case of a war of defense. The same 
must be said regarding diplomatic relations 
with Russia. 


RENEWS PLEA FOR PRAYERS 


On March 25, 1938, in a pastoral letter on 
“Communistic Mentality,’’ we made the fol- 
lowing recommendation, which we renew: 

“We ask all parish priests to urge their 
people to say the prayer of the ‘Angelus’ daily 
that the mystery of the Incarnation of the 
Son of God be accepted; that the Lord Christ 
be acknowledged as the divine saviour of the 
world; that the strength of atheistic com- 
munism, which enslaves man, may be broken; 
that the communists may be converted; and 
that the kingdom of God, in which man is 
ennobled, may be extended.” 

We ask that all continue to pray earnestly 
that God may guide the officials of our coun- 
try so that they may do what is best for our 
citizens and for the peace and restoration of 
@ shattered and war-mad world. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished colleague the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. BanKHEapD] was 
obliged to leave the Senate floor, and at 
his request I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an address delivered by I. W. 
Duggan, director, southern division, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, at 
the annual meeting of the Alabama 
Farm Bureau Federation, Montgomery, 
Ala., Tuesday, October 28, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I always look forward with pleasure to 
meeting with members of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. You can be counted on 
to bring to any discussion of agriculture a 
clearness of insight and a breadth of toler- 
ance and understanding. 

This morning we may need to draw pretty 
heavily on what clear insight we have and 
to be rather generous with our tolerance and 
sympathy. I propose to do some thinking 
out loud today on the general themes oi 
parity, inflation, and price controls, insofar 
as these topics relate to the farmer and his 
problems. I shall have mostiy in mind the 
farmer of the southern region because, after 
all, he is my boss. His interest and his 
welfare are my chief official concern. 

I am proud of the southern farmer’s splen- 
did response to the Nation’s call for larger 
food and feed crops. 

Production goals have been set up in all 
our States. I can speak for the southern 
farmer right now. 

These goals will be met. 

The more I talk to farmers, the more I am 
convinced that they are all-out for the de- 
fense of our freedom. They are not flinching 
at any cost. They are not holding back 
from any sacrifice. They know too well the 
cost and they know too well the sacrifices 
they will have to endure if America falls 
victim to Hitler’s war machine. 

The cost of making secure our defense is 
as nothing compared to the cost of slavery 
under Nazi rule. Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Greece, Rumania—yes; Italy, 
too—and now the heart of European Russia— 
all slaves. 

We must not count the cost to keep free 
of those shackles. The American farmer 
knows well the issue. He has enlisted for the 
duration of the crisis. 

As the crisis deepens here at home, cer- 


tain problems of defense—certain problems | 


of production on farms and in factories— 
can never be achieved as long as agriculture 
is represented as seeking its own ends and 
its own private advantage in an hour of 
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national peril. That, to put it bluntly, is 
what is implied in these attacks. 

The danger to the farmer lies in the dam- 
age his good name may suffer in public 
esteem, if the attacks go unanswered. Up to 
now, the farmer has been able to rely Upon 
public opinion for the hearty support of the 
farm program. The farmer will need the 
same support after the war when we start 
crawling out of the frightful wreckage the 
enemies of freedom are making of the world 
teday. For this reason, then, it is necessary 
that the spokesmen for agriculture—you 
here in meetings like this, others in legisla- 
tive halls, editorial offices, and broadcasting 
stations—dispel the fog and smoke that 
threaten to becloud the public mind on the 
question of farm prices and inflation. 

Let us ask, first of all, just what there is 
in the farm-price situation that is causing 
the outcry. Cotton is now selling around 16 
to 17 cents a pound. After years of bitter 
poverty the cotton farmer is getting a parity 
price for his crop. Last year he was getting 
10 cents. His yearly average for the past 10 
years was about 94 cents. Only for 2 years 
out of this period did he get as much as 12 
cents for his cotton. 

The same period witnessed a remarkable 
recovery of industrial prosperity and the 
greatest gains, both temporary and perma- 
nent, in the long history of labor’s struggle 
for decent wages and hours. 

Certainly, the attainment of a parity price 
for cotton is not enough to send us off into 
one of those vicious spirals of inflation. 

But look at the price of food, we are 
told—there is where the trouble lies. 

Well, let us look at the price of food. The 
general level of these prices has risen about 
10 percent in the last 6 months. But don’t 
forget that many food prices started up from 
an abnormally low level. Last July, for in- 
stance, retail food prices averaged only 81 
percent of similar prices in 1929. For the 
first 6 months of this year food prices were 
only 79 percent of the 1929 base, while non- 
food items were 87 percent of this base. 
Food is still cheap in comparison with other 
things that the consumer buys. 

And here are some more facts to consider 
in the matter of food costs. City consumers, 
especially factory workers, are getting a 
much better break in this regard than they 
were getting in 1929. At current prices dur- 
ing the first half of this year, the annual 
food budget cost $327. In 1929 the same food 
ccst $415. In 1929 after paying his food bill, 
the factory worker had $887 to spend for 
other things. For the first half of this year, 
after paying his focd bill, he had $1,045 to 
spend for other things. 

As the food-price situation actually stands 
today, we are not confronted with inflation. 
Perhaps we may be tomorrow or next month 
or next spring. I am concerned just now 
with the facts I have cited. They do not 
justify any charge that the farmer is goug- 
ing the public when he takes his produce to 
market. 

I said earlier that the cotton farmer is get- 
ting something approaching a parity price 
for his 1941 crop. But parity price does not 
mean parity income. Let us get right down 
to dollars and cents on this parity issue as 
it applies to cotton today. At present cot- 
ton is selling for about $85 a bale. The 1941 
crop will run around 11,000,000 bales. Let us 
suppose that $85 a bale remains the average 
return throughout the season. What, then, 
will the cotton farmers get for their 1941 
crop? Something in the neighborhood of 
$935,000,000. 

That sounds like a lot of money. And it 
is, when we remember the $424,000,000 the 
cotton farmers got back in the bleak year 
1932. 
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But things have changed since then. Our 
peacetime recovery effort has been merged 
into a gigantic fifty- to sixty-billion-dollar- 
defense program. “Business as usual” is put- 
ting it mildly when we read of many corpo- 
ration earnings topping the golden days of 
1929. The full dinner pail of the working- 
man is full to overflowing—overfiowing by 
about 5 percent over his earnings during 
those same golden days. 

You would think, from some of the re- 
marks you hear on the city streets, that the 
cotton farmers, too, are reveling in the re- 
turn of those days. Those days, I must say, 
in the light of the facts, have not returned 
for the cotton farmer. If you want to re- 
store him to his good estate of 1929, then 
you must hustle him up $1,200,000,000 for 
his 1941 crop, for that is what he got in 1929. 
Of course, that would mean paying him $113 
a bale instead of the $85 he is now getting. I 
do not hear any proposals from industry and 
labor for lifting the income of cotton pro- 
ducers to parity. 

I do hear of a proposal to grant the cotton 
farmer a ceiling of not less than 110 percent 
of parity. That proposal is contained in the 
price-control bill now pending in Congress. 
With the general principle embodied in this 
bill, farmers who understand it are in full 
sympathy. With a ceiling of 110 percent of 
parity and a loan floor of 85 percent of par- 
ity, cotton producers could expect around 
parity price for their crops. 

Figure it any way you like—assuming that 
the total price structure is stabilized at pres- 
ent levels—pay the cotton farmer a parity 
price or pay him 110 percent of parity—and 
he still brings up the tail end of the pro- 
cession when ycu put his total earnings along- 
side corporation returns and the wages of 
organized labor. 

Here and there some bold voice is raised 
suggesting a ceiling on wages. But labor, we 
are told, is not a commodity. You cannot 
regiment the scale of a man’s livelihood, the 
argument runs, as you can the price of steel 
or chemicals. 

I submit that the cotton farmer’s labor is 
no more a commodity than is the labor of 
the factory worker. If you cannot, in fair- 
ness, regiment the one, you cannot, in fair- 
ness, regiment the other. 

Call a bale of cotton a commodity, if you 
like, it is no less the product of the farmer’s 
labor, direct from the toil of his hands and 
the operations of the soil and the rhythm of 
the seasons. I have many times pointed out 
that the cotton farmer is among the poorest 
paid of all the -vorkers in this country. One- 
half the proceeds from a ! ale of cotton goes 
to the person performing the labor. Where 
a farmer produces cotton with his own or his 
family’s labor, one-half of the proceeds is 
chargeable to labor. It ‘1kes about 220 man- 
hours to produce a bale of cotton. Right to- 
day, with cotton selling at $85 a bale, about 
$42.50 goes for labor. This means that cot- 
ton farmers are actually getting about 18 or 
19 cents an hour for their labor. Workers 
in the textile mills average 55 cents an hour, 
coal miners far more than that. 

You can hardly dignify the cotton farmer’s 
labor by calling it a commodity. It is too 
cheap for that distinction. 

And yet you will hear some people charg- 
ing that the cotton farmer is responsible for 
the increased price of cotton goods. As a 
matter of fact, wholesale cloth prices have 
advanced much more rapidly and ahead of 
the increase in the price of cotton. 

Here is an example of what I mean: 

Wholesale cloth prices for 17 constructions 
stocd at 21.24 cents a pound in August 1940. 
By April 1941 this figure had jumped to a little 
over 31 cents a pound. For the same period 


the cotton that went into the cloth moved up 
from 10 cents and a small fraction over to 
11.24 cents a pound. 

In other words, the price of cotton went 
up about 1.23 cents, while wholesale cloth 
prices increased 9.81 cents a pound. Mill 
margins on these 17 constructions increased 
from 11.23 cents in August to 19.81 cents in 
April 1941. 

I don’t remember any hue and cry last 
spring about the price of cotton being re- 
sponsible for the increase in wholesale cloth 
prices. The plain fact is that mill margins 
accounted for most of this increase up to last 
April. I do remember, however, the startled 
expression on some faces when I suggested 
about that same time that farmers hold out 
for parity prices for their cotton. 

Even with the ceilings that are now in 
effect, mill margins continue to stay above 
the past 16-year level with few exceptions. 
As one example, I cite the case of six construc- 
tions of unfinished print cloths. The margin 
for this type of cloth 1 week ago was 21.94 
cents. Except for April, May, and June of 
this year, you have to go back to 1925 for any 
margin as high as this in the same textile 
field. 

The sharp rise in mill margins this year, 
particularly the first half of this year, has 
been out of all proportion to the rise in the 
price of raw cotton. The price of cotton from 
January to June of this year rose a little less 
than 4 cents a pound. The average mill mar- 
gins for unfinished print cloth rose 9 cents. 

I have never pretended to instruct the pub- 
lic on what constitutes a fair mill margin. I 
do think it fair to the farmers, however, to 
remind the public over and over again that 
the price of raw cotton is only one and by no 
means the most important factor entering 
into the price of the finished product. 

Every time the ultimate consumer sends a 
shirt out in the wash he must be prepared to 
pay nearly twice as much to have the shirt 
laundered as the farmer gets for the cotton 
in the shirt. 

I do not mention these facts in any spirit 
of argument for the sake of argument. I 
mention them because the public is entitled 
to know them. I mention them because 


! they are generally ignored in so many dis- 


cussions on inflation, and because ignoring 
the facts leads to a wholly distorted view of 
the price situation. All that the farmer asks 
is that the facts be laid before the public. 
He has no fear of the verdict when all the 
evidence is in. 

So much for parity. 

So much for the price situation. 

Now something about inflation. 

The American farmer, especially the south- 
ern farmer, is more keenly aware of the dan- 
gers and pitfalls of runaway prices than any 
other member of our national economy. He 
has not yet recovered from the disasters that 
followed in the wake of the boom and crash 
of the first World War period. He never 
shared fully in the industrial prosperity era 
of the middle 1920’s. His gains since 1933 
have been smaller and slower than the gains 
of industry and labor. 

The farmer agrees wholeheartedly that in- 
flation must be stopped in its tracks. Now is 
the time to do the stopping. This goes for 
all major prices. It goes for all the elements 
entering into the price structure. It goes for 
the monopoly prices of organized industry. 
It goes for the monopoly wage scales of or- 
ganized labor. It goes for the competitive 
prices of unorganized business and for the 
wages of millions of unorganized workers— 
on farms, in factories, and in offices. 

In the next place, price control must be 
Nation-wide in scope. There must be no 
chiseling on the part of local interests in 
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this matter. The American economy today is 
no longer a thing of shreds and patches, it 
is one vast, unified organism. 

Then price control must be administered 
within the framework of our democratic 
processes. The people in Congress assembled 
are quite capable of establishing by their own 
consent the machinery to control price levels 
and setting forth in plain words the principles 
that must underlie such control. They have 
been doing something similar to this in the 
case of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration for 8 years. They have set the 
standards for minimum wages and maximum 
hours for large sections of labor. They have 
consented to tariff laws that in effect have 
set the price they paid for protected indus- 
trial products. The only price dictators we 
have had so far have been the self-appointed 
dictators in organized industry and organized 
labor, I believe that the masses of the people 
are willing and ready to impose the necessary 
discipline on themselves to ward off the 
catastrophe of inflaiion—a catastrophe that 
might bring all our institutions down to a 
common ruin. 

In the next place, the price-control sys- 
tem must be fair to all groups. The question 
is not how much can each group squeeze 
for itself out of our common resources, but 
rather how thoroughly can our total resources 
be mobilized and put to work, and how 
justly can the returns flow back to each one 
of us in proportion to his own individual 
effort? 

This is the essence of the parity principle 
as we know it in agriculture. It might well 
serve as the ruling principle for industry and 
labor as we face up to the job of halting 
inflation. 

The end result, as I see it, will be no rigid 
fixing or freezing of prices at any arbitrary 
level for any indefinite period of time, but a 
fair balance of all prices that can be adjusted 
to meet our national needs as conditions 
change from time to time. 

This is no new doctrine to you members 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
It is no new doctrine to the 31,000,000 of our 
farm population. It is good sense. It is 
actually working in our farm program. 
Something of its spirit is the animating 
force of your own organizition. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation and 
its leaders are to be congratulated for the 
courageous stand being taken to prevent in- 
flation which would inevitably lead to defla- 
tion in the end. Farmers will not, I believe, 
sacrifice their future security and the future 
security of this country for a few immediate 
inflationary profits. 

Agriculture is prepared to meet every task 
of the immediate future. It is also looking 
to the greater tasks that lie beyond the 
present turmoil. 

We want to see our democracy come 
through this fiery trial purified and made 
stronger by the ordeal. It will be tragic if 
we win the victory over Nazi tyranny only 
to lose our own freedom in the process. 

We want to carry over into the new day 
a higher conception of patriotism than we 
have ever known before, not the patriotism 
of high-sOunding oratory or of flag waving 
and band playing, but a patriotism that 
stands for genuine love of our country. 

This love of country needs to be trans- 
lated into action. It must not evaporate in 
words. We must work for concrete results 
in achieving the highest possible standard 
of living for all our people in whatever ca- 
pacity they serve the common good. 

We have the tools. 

Do we have the will and the courage to do 
the job? 

I believe we have. 
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Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Record a very excellent address by 
Mr. George S. Benson, president of Hard- 
ing College, entitled “America at the 
Crossroads.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to talk to you regarding issues 
vital to your own immediate welfare, your 
future weifare, and your children’s. Great 
democracies of past ages failed only be- 
c“use the citizens became too busy with other 
things to protect their own interests. The 
history of nations throughout the ages, and 
especially the economic history of nations 
during the past century, indicates that we 
are drifting rapidly toward a great catastro- 
phe which usually comes through four suc- 
cessive steps: 

First, huge inflation; second, socialism; 
third, revolution; and fourth, dictatorship. 

Our Federal Government and all other 
thinking people warn that we are rapidly 
approaching catastrophic inflation. In fact, 
a number of Federal measures have been 
taken in an attempt to prevent inflation. 
None of these measures, however, can be suc- 
cessful without the cooperation of the aver- 
age American citizen. Hence, my appeal to 
you. 

In event catastrophic inflation comes, the 
stage is well set for the other three disastrous 
steps to follow rapidly. 

I hope I am not oversentimental, but hav- 
ing been born and reared on a small farm in 
western Oklahoma, and having worked on a 
small salary all my life, I am deeply con- 
cernec. about what huge inflation will mean 
to labor. 

The speed and superiority of American labor 
has been a fundamental factor in the un- 
paralleled prosperity of our great democracy— 
unequaled anywhere else in the world. It is 
only in America that men of moderate cir- 
cumstances can think of living in a comfort- 
able home and enjoying an automobile, a 
radio, and the daily newspaper. 

After spending 11 years abroad, living under 
15 different flags, and traveling around the 
world, I am thoroughly convinced that our 
American system has developed the greatest 
mass production, the best distribution of 
wealth, the greatest measure of freedom, the 
best opportunities for labor, and the finest 
living conditions which the world has ever 
known, 

But now, through a‘series of complicated 
circumstances, the American way is jeopard- 
ized. Inflation is knocking at the door, and 
I fear most of all what it will mean to Ameri- 
can labor. 

For a decade our Federal Government has 
been spending an average of over $3,000,000,- 
000 a year more than its income. This alone 
increased our national debt to about $50,- 
000,000,000—an average debt of $1,500 for 
every Ame-ican family—a serious matter with- 
in itself. 
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But now another World War has suddenly 
loomed upon us, requiring the greatest de- 
fense program ever undertaken, and which, 
with only present appropriations and auth- 
orizations, will increase our national debt to 
$100,000,000,002, or $3,000 for every American 
family. In the light of present spendthrift 
psychology, the debt is likely to run to $150,- 
000,000,000. Yet we seem so overcome with 
the spell of spending that we have not yet 
been abl’ to make any important reductions 
in nondefense expenditures. 

These circumstances create an emergency 
which I fear far more than I fear the entire 
Axis combination. The real question is this: 
Can we possibly continue our record wasteful 
nondefense spending, meet the demands of 
this great defense program, and preserve our 
financial structure? And should our finan- 
cial structure collapse, can we possibly pre- 
serve American democracy? 

Governmental debt has often led to grave 
consequences. There were six reyolutions in 
Europe in one century (including England, 
France, Spain, and the Netherlands), all of 
which had their roots in financial difficulties. 
Following World War No. 1, revolutions in 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy were 
preceded by huge inflation, which also led 
to revolution and dictatorship. The fact 
that we in America owe only ourselves does 
not remove the seriousness of our national 
debt. You and I saw hundreds of banks 
fail in the early thirties where each had 
loaned money only in its own community, 
where the people owed only themseives 
Yet the banks failed, and millions of pecple 
lost all of their savings. 

So long as we have national honor and 
integrity, a debt is a debt. Accordingly, I 
ask you, how is this great national debt to 
be paid? Can we reduce the debt so long as 
the present war continues? Of course not. 
Can we begin to reduce it as soon as the war 
is over? By no means. We shall then see 
a great reduction in our defense industries 
and probably more than 20,000,000 unem- 
ployed. We shall then see a depression which 
will make us forget we had a depression in 
1932. 

Accordingly, if present sperdthrift psy- 
chology continues, and if nondefense spend- 
ing goes on unchecked, I am convinced that 
the debt will be paid only through devalua- 
tion. The dollar, for instance, could be re- 
duced to 20 percent, or 10 percent, or 5 per- 
cent of its present value, which is inflation. 

What would such inflation mean to the 
American people? 

It would destroy our entire system of pri- 
vate enterprise. It would wipe out entirely, 
or reduce to a mere fraction of their present 
value, all savings, postal or otherwise. The 
pay check of each employee would be re- 
duced accordingly in its purchasing power. 
Laboring men would no longer be able to 
live in comfortable homes, to own automo- 
biles, telephones, radios, etc. 

Such catastrophic inflation will also wipe 
out or reduce to a mere fraction all social- 
security values upon which labor is now de- 
pending or may depend. 

A tragic picture? Yes; but it can be avoid- 
ed. If we will immediately pare Federal non- 
defense expenditures to the very bone, de- 
velop a Nation-wide atmosphere of thrift and 
economy, and hold both personal and na- 
tional debt at the very minimum, we can 
endure this strain and we can preserve to our 
posterity the American way. 

In 1915 governmental expenditures repre- 
sented only 7 percent of our national income. 
The remaining 93 percent was left for labor, 
farmers, merchants, investors, and indus- 
trialists. Now governmental expenditures re- 


quire 41 percent of the total national income, 
leaving only 59 percent to be divided among 
the people. 


This indicates clearly that if 


' priority on labor within 6 months. 
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labor would hold its present gains, it must 
demand governmental economy. 

Increasing taxes have decreased returns on 
industrial investments to an average of only 
2.3 percent, with the result that more than 
$30,000,000,000 were diverted from industrial 
investment to Government bonds during the 
past decade. This in turn caused over 4,000,- 
000 men tc lose their jobs. If this trend con- 
tinues, it will create more unemployment 
and finally force lower wages. 

In 1926 only 21 percent of the Federal in- 
come came from hidden taxes. In 1940 this 
had increased to 73 percent, which increase 
indicates the growing percentage of taxation 
which labor is actually, though largely un- 
consciously, paying. 

Again I repeat that labor should be more 
concerned in national economy than any 
other group because labor has more to lose 
if our present spendthrift psychology con- 
tinues and if catastrophic inflation comes, 
followed by socialism and dictatorship. Dic- 
tators aren’t much concerned about the wel- 
fare of labor. They never tolerate organized 
labor—Hitler expressed the general attitude 
of a dictator when he said, “Labor unions are 
ridiculous.” 

The Director of the Federal Budget Bureau 
has just prepared a report indicating that it 
is possible to pare $2,000,000,000 from Federal 
non-defense expenditures. 

In fact, the stage is now perfectly set for 
such reductions. For instance, the Work 
Projects Administration, the National Youth 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and much of the farm program were 
created as relief measures, which are no 
longer needed, but which have appropriations 
totaling more than $2,000,000,000 for 1942. 

Our great defense industries, so recently 
established, have already employed more than 
23,000,000 men. A million more have been 
abscrbed by the Army. Stili others will be 
needed in both fields. A scarcity of men 
already exists, and we will probably see a 
There- 
fore, we no longer need organizations to 
create jobs for unemployed and no longer 
need record relief appropriations. 

In fact, $2,000,000,000 can be saved from 
umnecessary nondefense spending without 
serious difficulty. 

Why have these reductions not yet been 
made? Simply because the public have not 
requested it. President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Morgenthau both say it should be 
done, and Congress is only waiting for a 
manifestation of public opinion. This mani- 
festation must cume from average American 
citizens such as yourselves and must come 
immediately. 

I offer the three following reasons why 
every loyal American, and especially every 
laboring man, should now insist upon strict 
economy in nondefense spending: 

1. Because we must relieve the strain on 
our financial structure in order to prevent 
catastrophic inflation, socialism, and dicta- 
torship. 

2. Because the money is sorely needed in 
our defense program, which must succeed. 

3. Because our present wasteful spending 
is ruinous to the public morale and under- 
mining to our national welfare. 

For a decade the Federal Government has 
led the way in developing a spendthrift 
psychology which has penetrated to all parts 
of the Nation. It is now imperative that the 
Federal Government set an example of strict 
economy, which may likewise be imitated by 
every individual citizen. 

I am president of a small college in Searcy, 
Ark., a State where we all must economize, 
because the average family income is less 
than $1,000 a year. Operating a standard 
4-year college, offering 20 majors, with no 
endowment, no money from taxation, no 
regular large gifts, and with extremely low 
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tuition and fees provides much experience 
in economizing. 

Students and faculty members are all urgea 
to save on light, heat, water—everything. As 
@ result of such economy, we can provide 
board, room, tuition, and fees for four boys 
at Harding College for what it has been cost- 
ing Uncle Sam to keep one boy in the Civil- 
lian Conservation Corps. 

This economy makes our students more 
self-reliant, more determined, more efficient, 
more in demand. Over the past 10 depression 
years we have had more calls for graduates 
than we could supply. 

The fine spirit in which our professors and 
students sacrifice for the ideals of Harding 
College convinces me that our public Officials 
and our general public will economize to the 
mth degree for American democracy when 
they are convinced of two things. 

1. That the Federal Government has seri- 
ously adopted a policy of thrift and economy. 

2. That all people will share in economizing. 

But, remember, America is at the cross- 
roads now. If we are not willing to cut non- 
defense expenditures to the bone in Federal, 
State, and local government and to practice 
economy with determination, it means Catas- 
trophic inflation, socialism, revolution, and 
dictatorship. On the other hand, if we have 
enough self-control to practice strict econ- 
omy, enough courage to endure any neces- 
sary criticism, and enough Americanism to 
make all possible sacrifices, then we can 
weather the present crisis. We can maintain 
our financial structure and we can preserve 
the American way. 

The proposition is up to you, the American 
people. I urge you to do two things: 

1. Write now to President Roosevelt and to 
your Congressmen. Urge strict economy in 
all nonessential nondefense expenditures. 

2. Practice economy and talk economy in 
your home community. America stands at 
the crossroads. America needs your voice. 


Price-Control Bill—No Proper, Reason- 
able, or Logical Objections Can Be 
Urged to Banking and Currency’s Agri- 
culture Provision in Price-Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the agriculture pro- 
vision in the price-contrcl bill. The cb- 
jections seemed not to be to the 110- 
percent parity provision, as everyone 
seems to agree that agriculture should 
certainly be protected to that extent, 
since agricultural prices started from 
such a low point and are so far out of 
line with prices of industrial commodi- 
ties and wage rates over the country 
generally. 

Let us analyze the true facts and de- 
termine whether or not any one can con- 
sistently oppose the committee’s action in 
permitting another floor under commod- 


ity prices so that they cannot be fixed at 
less than the average price for the years 
1919 to 1929. 
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Inserted herewith is a table showing 
the farm prices for different periods of 
time: 


Approximate farm price equivalent of minimum ceilings for prices of selected agricultural 
commodities under price-control bill as of Nov. 8, 1941 


Highest farm price re- 
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1 Highest farm price for 15th of month reported by farmers to U. S. Department of Agriculture during the calendar 


years 1919 and 1929. 


? The bill provides that the ceiling on any agricultural commodity shall be not less than (1) 110 percent of the 
parity price, (2) the price on Oct. 1, 1941, or (3) the average price for the 10-year period 1919-29, whichever is highest. 
3 Prices received by farmers as reported in Midmonth Local Market Price Report, U. 8. Department of Agricul- 


ture, Oct. 29, 1941. 


‘ Based on parity for Oct. 15 as reported in Midmonth Local Market Price Report. 
5 Average of prices received by farmers on Sept. 15 and Oct. 15 as reported in Midmonth Local Market Price 


Report. 


6 Average of monthly prices received by farmers, July 1919 to June 1929. 


? Contract price for the crop of the year shown. 

* Not currently quoted. 

® Seasonal average. 

Ww Estimated. 

't Adjusted for seasonal variation, see Price Report. 


Mr. Speaker, in the 20 different com- 
modities mentioned, notice how little the 
increase provided in the average farm 
price for 1919 to 1929 is over the 110 
percent of parity. In fact, out of the 20 
commodities, 9 of them are higher at 
110 percent parity than they are in the 
1919-29 average. Another, apples, is only 
1 cent higher per bushel in the 1919-29 
average than in the 110 percent parity. 

The other 10 in the 1919-29 average, 
which are higher than in the 110 per- 
cent parity provision, are not sufficiently 
high to cause alarm. 

Cotton is the only commodity that is 
affected to any great extent, and it is 
affected less than 3 cents per pound. It 
will be noticed that the 110 percent par- 
ity provision, which no one seems to ob- 
ject to, cotton would be worth 18.82 cents 
per pcund. Whereas, under the average 
price provision for 1919-29 cotton would 
be worth 21.47 cents per pound, or a 
difference of 2.65 cents a pound. This 
_means a difference of $13.25 a bale. 
Suppose the Government should make 
it possible for the farmers who hold now 
not more than 3,000,000 bales of cotton 
to receive $13.25 more per bale, it would 
amount to less than $40,000,000 for all 
farmers of the entire country. If the 
price of cotton should increase to the 
21.47 per pound, and if this bill passes, 
there is no assurance that it will increase 
to that amount, the Government will 
profit more by the increase than all the 
farmers in the Nation combined. The 


Government holds at this time about 
8,000,000 bales of cotton, and an increase 
of $13.25 per bale would mean an in- 
crease in the Government assets of 
$116,000,000. 

The cotton that is not held by the 
farmers and is not held by the Govern- 
ment is owned by the cotton manufac- 
turers. This cotton was purchased by 
the cotton factories, put in their store- 
houses, and then goods sold to be deliv- 
ered finished goods—in the future based 
upon the price that they paid for the 
cotton. 

It takes an hour of hard labor to pro- 
duce a pound of cotton. Anyone who in- 
sists that cotton should be as low as 21% 
cents a pound is insisting that men should 
work for 2114 cents an hour. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee’s action in placing floors under agri- 
cultural products has been for the pur- 
pose of protecting a large group of people 
who contribute so much to this country’s 
welfare and who have profited so little in 
recent years by reason of the major re- 
forms that have been put into effect. 

I do not mean to say that the agricul- 
tural laws have not been helpful to farm- 
ers as a group, but individually produc- 
tion has been decreased so much that the 
individual farm family still has very little 
to look forward to. Do not overlook the 
fact that, even if a farmer is permitted 
to receive 214 cents per pound for cot- 
ton, that his acreage and production are 
restricted until in many cases a family 








of 4, 5, or 6 people are forced to live upon 
$200 and $300 per year from their cotton 
crops. 

I submit that there is too little differ- 
ence between the 110-percent parity pro- 
vision and the average farm price be- 
tween 1919 and 1929 to quibble about. 

In the price-fixing bill every group 
seems to be willing to fix the price on 
other groups, but not on their own. Cer- 
tainly in this case we should not jump 
upon and further keep in misery and 
drudgery the hardest hit and most help- 
less group of them all. 





The Strike Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM RICHMOND TIMES- 
DISPATCH 





Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very able editorial pub- 
lished by the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch, which portrays, I think, the 
overwhelming sentiment of the people of 
America regarding the strike situation as 
precipitated by John L. Lewis. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch] 

THE BOARD AND JOHN LEWIS 


If the National Defense Mediation Board, 
which is now considering the demands of 
John L. Lewis for a closed shop in the “cap- 
tive” coal mines, surrenders to those de- 
mands, it will deal the heaviest blow to 
American morale that any Federal agency has 
dealt since the European war began more 
than 2 years ago. Such a decision by the 
Board would practically establish Lewis as 
the de facto dictator of the United States. 

The issue here is not whether the fewer 
than 3,000 coal miners involved should be 
forced to join the union, along with all the 
other coal miners in the Appalachian region. 
It is not whether the closed shop would be 
desirable or undesirable in the bituminous 
mines under normal conditions. The issue 
is whether the United States of America will 
allow one czaristically inclined labor dictator 
to gain an almost unbreakable stranglehold 
on the vital steel, coal, and other defense 
industries of this Nation in its greatest hour 
of peril. 

Louis Stark, the able and impartial writer 
on labor for the New York Times, has just 
written that opinion is general in Washington 
that the National Defense Mediation Board 
will side with Lewis on this critical issue. 
“Unless there is a startling reversal by some 
members,” Mr. Stark writes, “Mr. Lewis will 
be counting his gains within a week or S80, 
and the United States Steel Corporation will 
agree to comply with the Board’s recommen- 
dations. The other steel companies owning 


captive properties will be under the moral 
obligation to accept the results.” 
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It is still possible that the members of the 
Board will change their minds or that Mr. 
Stark is mistaken. The 1l-man Board in- 
cludes 4 union men, 4 industrialists, and 3 
who represent the public. It is these 3 who 


hold the balance of power. They are William . 


H. Davis, Chairman of the Board; President 


Frank P. Graham, of the University of North’ 


Carolina; and Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr., for- 
mer Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 
In order for Lewis to win, 2 of these 3 must 
side with him. 

It seems incredible that any men of intelli- 
gence, however sympathetic to labor, under 
normal conditions, would vote to let Lewis 
get away with a triple defiance of the Presi- 
dent of the United States at a time like this. 
He shut down the mines in the spring, and 
was given everything he asked, and more, by 
this same National Defense Mediation Board. 
Yet it appears well-nigh unbelievable that 
the Board will do it all over again, when such 
action will be tantamount to handing this 
country over to this Congress of Industrial 
Organizations boss. 

It Lewis wins this fight, there will be noth- 
ing to prevent his stopping defense produc- 
tion in the future whenever he wants more 
wages, shorter hours, the closed shop, or any- 
thing else. Moreover if the Board capitu- 
lates to his arrogant and peremptory “stand 
and deliver” attitude, the country is certain 
to be deluged with demands for the closed 
shop from other unions all over America, 
and the strike problem will be enormously 
intensified. 

So it is strictly up to the three “representa- 
tives of the public” on the Board to decide 
this enormously important issue as it should 
be decided. If they really represent the pub- 
lic they will have no trouble making up 
their minds, for the public has been shown 
by the latest Gallup poll to be 6 to 1 against 
the closed shop. On this particular issue of 
the captive mines, we venture to say it is 
20 to 1 against. Truly the National Defense 
Mediation Board has an awful responsibility, 
as it ponders this epoch-making question. A 
decision in favor of Lewis will send national 
morale plummeting to a new low, labor 
troubles will be enormously multiplied al- 
most overnight, and the whole defense pro- 
gram will be gravely jeopardized. 





Tribute to Marian Anderson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, November 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a fine tribute paid in the editorial 
columns of the Chicago Tribune to Miss 
Marian Anderson, one of the most tal- 
ented artists of the musical wor!d. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
BETTER RACE RELATIONS 

A week ago Miss Marian Anderson sang 
before an audience of 5,000 in Jackson, Miss. 
We quote from the account of the event pub- 
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lished on the first page of the Jackson Daily 
News on October 21: 

“The song recital of Marian Anderson last 
night was easily the greatest personal and 
artistic triumph in the musical history of 
this city. * * * Marian Anderson is easily 
the greatest living contralto. An audience 
of 5,000 people, two-thirds of them white, 
was an answer from the deep South to the 
silly race prejudice shown tcward Marian 
Anderson in some parts of the country, 
chiefly in northern and eastern cities. * * * 
Much more of the applause with which she 
was showered came from white persons than 
from members of her own race. * * * The 
program came to a thumping climax when 
she gave Suwanee River as the final number, 
inviting the audience to join with her. Fully 
8,000 persons lifted their voices, and almost 
lifted the steel rafters. * * * It wasa thrill 
that will be long remembered.” 

Here is evidence that the terrible solution 
of race relations in this country is, if not near 
solution, at least beginning to yield. The 
uglier and more humiliating ot the discrimi- 
nations are beginning to disappear even in 
the South. The credit for this achievement 
goes to men of good will in both races, but 
especially to the Negro artists, like Marian 
Anderson, who have conducted themselves 
with a restraint and dignity which are beyond 
praise. 





The Bulwark of a Free People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, November 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WHEELING 
(W. VA.) INTELLIGENCER 





Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Wheeling (W. Va.) In- 
telligencer of October 30, 1941, entitled 
“The Bulwark of a Free People.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Wheeling Intelligencer of October 
30, 1941] 


THE BULWARK OF A FREE PEOPLE 


It is with hesitancy that newspapermen 
speak or write of the freedom of the press. 
This is so because they are interested parties. 
What they have to say is apt to assume in 
the public mind the character of special 
pleading. But freedom of expression is s0 
fundamental to liberty that the risk of ap- 
pearing as a Class advocate must be taken 
when it appears that danger of suppression 
exists. 

Suppression of speech, especially as app‘ied 
to the press, is always an accompaniment 
threat of war. Today the situation is com- 
plicated, the threat intensified, because of 
the radio. In time of war we surrender many 
of our individual rights in the cause of united 
effort. We repose in a central authority 
power the exercise of which we ordinarily 
would not tolerate. In this situation there 
always arises the problem of what to do about 
public criticism of authority, and the ques- 
tion of what effect is exerted on the national 
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effort by free publication of facts and dis- 
cussion of official acts. 

The natural tendency of those in authority 
is to suppress criticism or the publication of 
information which they would rather keep 


from the public. Power feeds on itself. And- 


while frankness compeis admission of the 
fact that unwise or unfair criticism does at 
times hamper the Government, and that in- 
formation is published at times which were 
better left undisclosed, the danger from this 
direction is trivial when compared with the 
evils of a gagged press and radio. 

It was not by accident that the very first 
guaranty written into the American Con- 
stitution was freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press. The framers 
of that great document knew that control 
over the channels of expression is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to the establishment of 
a dictatorship. They knew that the American 
people could remain free only so long as they 
kept unobstructed these channels of expres- 
sion. 

Today, looking at the world scene, what 
thoughtful man can say that protection of 
this precious right of unhampered expression 
is not a more urgent task in this country 
today than at any time since the Constitution 
was framed? 

Remember, a free press is the right of a 
free people, not the privilege of publishers. 
It is a right which must be jealously guarded, 
no matter from what high quarter or in what 
noble cause the attack comes. 


Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the remarks of my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Mississippi 
{Mr. Rankin], in connection with the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, which 
will shortly be before the House of Repre- 
sentatives for consideration. 

I am in entire sympathy with the view- 
point of the gentleman that while spend- 
ing money in foreign countries—and I am 
not criticizing the administration for 
that—we ought to be spending money on 
our own domestic projects and our own 
national economy. When we do that, we 
shall have something to show for the ex- 
penditures that are made. 

The opponents, particularly of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, profess to be filled with 
the idea that there is something myste- 
rious and something entirely wrong about 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 
Such is not the case. 

Mr. Speaker, I do net need to remind 
the Members of the House that all leg- 
islation goes before the appropriate com- 
mittees where hearings are held. I make 
this observation because many people are 
not familiar with procedure in connection 
with proposed legislation. 

Every project in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill has been checked by War 
Department engineers and unless they 
report that they had economic justifica- 
tion no hearings at all were conducted 


by the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives. On all of 
the projects in the pending bill the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee has conducted 
public hearings and interested parties 
had an cpportunity to appear and give 
testimony. The War Department en- 
gineers also appeared in every instance 
and gave to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee the benefit of their knowledge 
and investigation on all of these projects. 

If, instead of listening to propaganda, 
people who are interested in the welfare 
of America will take the time to get in- 
formation on the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill, they will consider it favor- 
ably. While this bill is only an authori- 
zation and does not carry a single dollar 
of appropriations, its passage is necessary 
if we wish to look to the future. 

In all of these projects the War De- 
partment engineers will have to come 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
before the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
President himself before any work can be, 
commenced or any expenditure made. 

In my opinion, the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives has done a fine constructive piece 
of work and it is entitled to the support 
of the Members of the House, and the 
bill ought to pass. 


Celebrating Armistice Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
feeling expressed by some people that we 
should not celebrate Armistice Day this 
year because we stand on the brink of 
another war seems to indicate a lack of 
understanding about what Armistice Day 
stands for. Actually we should give more 
attention to Armistice Day this year than 
we have in any year since the World War 
ended. 

To many people in America Armistice 
Day meant the celebration of the fact 
that we were at peace—that war had 
ended. But if peace was all we were 
celebrating it could have been celebrated, 
whether we had won or lost. What we 
really were celebrating was the victory 
which ended the threat of our democracy 
and our freedom. 

After that victory, probably more 
should have been done to guarantee the 
preservation of peace. The German Na- 
tion shouldn’t have been allowed to build 
the murder machine which has been run- 
ning wild over Europe and is now threat- 
ening America again. It never should 
have been allowed to happen—but it has 
happened, and, no matter how wrong it 
is, we have to lock it in the face as a fact. 

We want neutrality, but we may not be 
able to have it. The trouble with our 
neutrality law was that it only worked 
one way. It made us neutral but it didn’t 
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make the other fellow neutral. You can 
pass laws to limit what our own pecple 
can do, but you cannot pass a law which 
any other nation is obligated to respect. 

In celebrating Armistice Day this year 
we are celebrating the fact that the 
American flag and all it stands for still 
flies over our Nation—and with the 
threat of new attacks upon it we should 
also use Armistice Day as an opportunity 
to pledge ourselves to see to it that our 
flag and our way of living is guarded 
against all present threats. 

The American Legion, which gave us 
the victory and peace which we have cele- 
brated on Armistice Day for 20 years, 
spoke for a large part of our Nation when 
it said, in a resolution passed at its last 
convention: 

We want America strong enough to meet 
any possible attack before it arrives and to 
turn the enemy back so that our homes re- 
main intact and our families secure. If 
fighting is necessary to defend the United 
States, we insist upon being prepared. 


The Trinity River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GALVESTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a timely editorial which 
appeared in the Galveston Daily News 
issue of October 30, 1941. The Galveston 
News is the oldest newspaper of con- 
tinuous publication in the State of Texas, 
and has always enjoyed an enviable repu- 
tation for its sound, fair, and construc- 
tive editorial policy. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Galveston Daily News of 
October 30, 1941] 
HITTING BACK 

Dallas is hitting back at Houston opposi- 
tion to the Trinity River navigation project. 

At a recent meeting in Houston sponsored 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks the 
program for canalizing the Trinity to Dallas 
and Fort Worth was condemned as a “gigantic 
pork-barrel scheme” and also as a serious 
economic threat to Houston. The incon- 
sistency of these two objections is obvious, 
for if the river can’t be developed into a 
practical waterway Houston shipping busi- 
ness has nothing to fear from the project 
which Maj. Gen. Julian Schley, Chief of Army 
Engineers, recently recommended to Congress. 

As the Dallas News pointed out editorially, 
Houston is getting out on a limb when it 
opposes inland-waterway developments de- 
signed for the benefit of eother localities. 
Houston’s ship channel took business away 
from Gaiveston, and certainly Houston has 
no vested right to any business Trinity 
canalization might shift to Dallas. If bring- 
ing water transportation 50 miles inland 
benefited the whole State, as Houston con- 
tends, it logically follows that a waterway 
800 miles inland would enhance the benefit, 
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According to a dispatch from Liberty by 
flobert M. Hayes, of the Dallas News east 
Texas bureau, residents of the lower Trinity 
Valley keenly resent Houston opposition to 
a proposal which they believe will greatly in- 
crease the prosperity of their section. This 
section is in Houston natural trade terri- 
tory, but Mr. Hayes reports that a consider- 
able share of its business may be transferred 
elsewhere if the opposition continues. 

Railroads which would have to compete 
with the proposed waterway are simply de- 
fending their own interests when they op- 
pos? the Trini'y project. The activity of the 
Houston railway clerks was merely a phase of 
the old battle between rail and water carriers. 
There is no reason why a barge canal to north 
Texas should greatly affect Texas port busi- 
ness one way or another, since ocean cargoes 
would have to be transshipped at the ports. 
It might cut into Houston’s distributing 
buriness. But that possibility ought not to 
affect consideration of the Trinity project on 
its merits. 

By no rational test can the Trinity program 
qualify as a defense project. Assuming eco- 
nomic justification in normal times, we doubt 
the advisability of spending $120,000,000 or 
any major portion of that sum on the project 
with the present burden of defense spending. 
But it would take a good many years under 
any conditions to complete the program. Ex- 
penditure of $2,000,000 within the near future 
to improve the river from its mouth to Liberty 
doesn’t seem unreasonable. In any event, the 
argument that it might disturb established 
business relations is one which cannot be 
seriously considered. 





Facts About Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE EVENING KANSAN- 
REPUBLICAN, NEWTON, KANS. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following timely 
and interesting editorial: 


[From the Evening Kansan-Republican 
(Newton, Kans.) of October 31, 1941] 


DO YOU KNOW YOUR STATE? 


How much do you know of the history and 
geography and statistical facts regarding your 
State? The school kids know a lot, In the 
sixth grade of the Roosevelt School, the boys 
and girls were asked to write down things 
they had learned in the course of their study 
about Kansas. From the papers the children 
turned in, Carl Hagen, principal, copied off 
a long list of Kansas facts, which every family 
ought to know, and which is herewith pub- 
lisnaed. The facts are taken at random, no 
attempt being made to group, or specially 
codify them. Here they are: 

Kansas takes it name from the Kansas In- 
dians. In the Indian language it means 
“People of the south wind.” 

Kansas was admitted to the Union January 
29, 1861. 

Eighteen principal 
Kansas. 

More than 200,000,000 trees shade the 
State. 

During the last 10 years Kansas has aver- 
aged 200 clear days per year, 


rivers flow through 


More Federal highways bisect Kansas than 
any other State. 

Kansas outranks all States in the number 
of newspapers per person. 

Kansas, with over 52,000,000 acres, is thir- 
teenth in area among the States. 

The exact geographical center of the United 
States is in White Rock township, 2 miles 
northwest of Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. 

The annual mean temperature of the State 
is 55 degrees. 

The average population is 23 persons per 
square mile. 

Sixty percent of the population are native 


The Kansas motto is “Ad astra per aspera,” 
meaning “To the stars through difficulties.” 

The western meadow lark is the official 
State bird. 

The sunflower is the official State flower. 

Kansas has 105 counties.” 

Argonia, Kans., elected the first woman 
mayor in the world, in 1887. 

Kansas has the largest Indian school in 
the Nation. 

Kansas is one of four States without a 
bonded debt except a soldier-bonus issue. 

Kansas was the first State to adopt consti- 
tutional prohibition and still has it. 

Eighty thousand Kansans were in the 
World War. 

Nearly half a million students are en- 
rolled in Kansas schools. 

Kansas launched the first State-wide park 
and public fishing ground in the United 
States. 

Fort Riley is the largest cavalry school in 
the Nation, known as the mounted service 
school for cavalry and artillery units. 

Fort Leavenworth with 8,000 acres is one of 
the Nation’s largest interior army posts. 

Kansas was a pioneer in manufacture of 
airplanes. 

Kansas has the only pipe-organ factory 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Kansas has one of the largest optical 
goods plants in the Midwest. 

Kansas has the only fuel-alcohol manu- 
facturing plant in the Nation. 

Kansas produces about one-fourth cf the 
Nation’s winter wheat. 

Kansas is crossed by four great transcon- 
tinental rail lines and is traversed by 13 
steam railways in all, operating over 9,000 
miles of track. 

Kansas is rated the healthiest State in the 
Nation. 

The per capita weaith of Kansas is greater 
than any other State. 

Kansas has a higher farm-property valua- 
tion than 40 other States. 

Kansas produces rock wool for insulation. 

Kansas is third among the States in beef 
cattle per square mile. 

Kansas ranks third in production of flax 
seed. 

Kansas produces over 9,000,000 pounds of 
cheese annually. 

More than 80 percent of Kansas farms 
produce dairy products for the commercial 
market. 

Kansas ranks fifth among the States in 
oil production. 

Kansas produces 90 percent of all the 
apple seedlings grown in the United States. 

Kansas has a million-dollar sugar factory. 

Kansas leads the Nation in production of 
volcanic ash. 

Kansas has the fifth largest broom factory 
in the United States. 

The Stars and Stripes first waved in Kansas 
at Pike’s Pawnee village park. 

In Kansas is found the largest concentra- 
tion of excavation machinery in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of cattle annually 
are shipped in to be finished for market on 
Kansas bluestem pastures. 

Kansas has the largest alfalfa market in 
the world. 

Kansas leads the Nation in flour milling. 
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Kansas has the second largest livestock 
market. 

Kansas is fourth among the States in meat 
packing. 

Kansas has one of three producing units in 
the Nation of helium gas. 

Kansas is third in the United States in 
storage of grain. 

Kansas is third in manufacture of soap. 

Kansas has the largest grain elevator in 
the United States. 

Kansas has one of the largest strawboard 
mills in the country. 

Kansas is second in the United States as a 
horse and mule market. 

Kansas has the largest broomcorn market. 

A greater variety «f wild flowers is found in 
Kansas than elsewhere in the Nation. 

Kansas is known as the Jayhawk State. 
The name arose out of the foraging expedi- 
tions common during 1 1e slavery conflict as 
expressive of the trait of a bird native to 
Treland. 





China is the Key to World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there 
can be no world peace until China is lib- 
erated. Wecan make all the agreements 
imaginable with Japan, but if in those 
agreements China is left under the heel 
of any power, including Japan, it means 
more war. China can be invaded, China 
can be enslaved, but that very enslave- 
ment means ruination to the countries 
who acquiesce in that enslavement. 

Should the United States, for example, 
enter into any agreement with Japan to 
either appease her or to draw her from 
Axis alliance and at the same time leave 
China, or any portion of Chine, under 
the military control of Japan the result 
will not be peace but a continued war. 
If we intend to contribute to the final 
peace of the world, we should make up 
our minds now that China cannot be con- 
quered, and any agreement we may make 
which does not recognize this principle 
does not contribute to peace but to war. 

If the foregoing premise is sound, it 
naturally follows that the beginning 
point in establishing peace is not Europe 
but Asia. Our nearest potential enemy is 
not in Europe but in Asia. If war comes 
to the United States it will not come 
across the Atlantic but across the Pacific, 
yet we hear very little about this threat. 
A thousand miles of our sea coast is not 
3,000 miles away, as in the case of the 
Atlantic, but only a hundred miles away 
in the case of the Pacific. Parts of our 
coast can be reached by air in 2 hours 
and a thousand miles of it in 6 hours. 

Our greatest friend—a friend who has 
never deceived us, a friend who has al- 
ways been loyal under all circumstances, 
even when we have ignored her—is 
China. China is now and has been for 4 
years fighting the battle of the ages un- 
der handicaps that would have caused the 
absolute collapse of any other people. 
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She now needs our help and assistance; 
she has the manpower but not the ma- 
chine power. The threat to China is the 
imperialistic policy of Japan; the threat 
to us is the same power. Our eternal 
friend is China; our jealous, potential 
enemy is Japan. 

Our policy of aiding democracies 
against the aggression of the Axis Powers 
should now change from the foolish talk 
of invading Germany, and be directed 
toward reestablishing China. China, 
armed and permitted to work out its own 
destiny and protected from all aggres- 
sors, will be the answer to the establish- 
ment of world peace. 

China has never been an aggressor. 
China, through the tradition of thou- 
sands of years, has been honest under all 
circumstances. Hence, a powerful China 
would be the outer defenses to every 
country on earth including the United 
States. For these reasons we cannot af- 
ford to enter into any appeasement 
agreement with Japan. 

When this war is over every country 
should be returned to its people, and 
these people should be allowed whatever 
form of government they may choose to 
select. There can be no peace with 
carved-up national territories. We saw 
that in the case of Germany at the last 
peace conference. We should learn more 
from the past instead of jumping head- 
long into the future because of the preju- 
dice and revenge of the present. 

ermany cannot conquer the Norwe- 
gian people; she cannot conquer the 
French, the Poles, or the Czechs. Just at 
present, flushed with victory, Germany 
will not put much reliance upon this 
statement. But right is eternal and 
might is temporary. Justice and right, 
thrcugh the ccurse of time, have always 
triumphed. Men’s freedom has been a 
long struggle through the ages. In fol- 
lowing its course we find eras in which 
the cause of freedom seem doomed and 
defeated, but its course toward the ulti- 
mate goal never changes; it goes forward 
making men freer as time passes. 

To bring home to you exactly what I 
mean, I can illustrate it better than I can 
state the abstract proposition. I live on 
the Missouri River, well up toward its 
scurce. That river, together with its 
joint sister, the Mississippi, is the longest 
river in the world. In my country the 
fall of the river in its course to the sea 
is very gradual, not over 2 feet to the 
mile, and the current moves cn to the 
Scuth carrying everything before it. Its 
power is so great that, in high water, it 
crashes thrcugh its banks and makes a 
new channel at any point where its force 
is directed. I have often stood on the 
banks of this river and observed that the 
current—where I stood—was hurryng 
north instead of south, yet I knew that 
the current should be south. Further 
examining this peculiar phenomena, I ob- 
served that what I saw was an eddy or 
whirl in the current, that for a time went 
backward, but not for long. Looking 
further out into the river I saw the great 
majestic current turn on to the south- 
ward in its regular and inevitable course. 

Just so with the course of freedom, for a 
time it seems lost, but the whirl in the 
current does nct continue long or far, but 
scon finds its wey back in the right direc- 
tion toward its inevitable goal. 


Nations that do not recognize the ir- 
repressible, continual, and everlasting 
ficw of the cause of freedom toward a 
greater freedom, must close their eyes to 
history, and for a time plunge themselves 
into ruin which only time can cure. 

If we desire in the United States to 
bring freedom to all nations, we should 
prepare ourselves to be the great power 
which we are when the terms of peace are 
written. We should also know what 
peace can endure and what peace 
will sow the seeds of another war. 
Above all things, we must remember that 
any agreement, any peace, any pact which 
does not recognize the integrity of Chinese 
territory, cannot <top war but only foment 
and continue it, thereby jeopardizing the 
peace of the entire world. 

In taking this position now, we are free 
to give Russia and China all the aid they 
need and that in a short space of time. 
As soon as we are prepared ourselves, we 
can go through with a policy that shall 
settle peace in that area of the globe 
where wars have been almost continuous 
for centuries. We cannot accomplish the 
purpose now thrceugh any approach 
through the Atlantic. We want nothing 
from Japan except her respect and her 
trade, but we cannot afford to keep either 
at the expense of a great people like the 
Chinese. 


Last Call for Congress 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS 
TIMES 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from a recent issue of the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Times: 

[From the Indianapolis Times] 
LAST CALL FOR CONGRESS 


Before the Senate neutrality vote, the ad- 
ministration should take the false whiskers 
off its “partial repeal” resoluticn. 

Every Member of Congress knows this is 
@ vote on undeclared naval and air war. 
But the public does not know. Lots of peo- 
ple believe the committee report that “any 
assumption that by the provisions of this 
resolution our status of neutrality will be 
changed is entirely erroneous.” 

So far not one major decision on this issue 
has been frank. The Neutrality Act was 
first amended in 1939, on the administra- 
tion’s plea that this would prevent involve- 
ment. Lend-lease was passed with the same 
pledge, plus a commitment against delivery 
and convoys. Even as recently as the House 
vote on arming merchantmen, the adminis- 
tration feared to include repeal of the ban 
on American deliveries to belligerent ports 
through combat zones—a step toward frank- 
ness that has now been forced in the Senate 
by Republican interventicnists. 

The honest way to vote on the President's 
blank check for undeclared war is by a 
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straight repeal resolution. And the honest 
way to vote on all-out intervention is by a 
declaration-of-war resolution. 

This is the last call so far as Congress is 
concerned. The United States already is part 
way in a shooting war by Presidential order, 
without congressional consent—far enough 
in that many Members opposing interven- 
tion think the President, by an accomplished 
fact, has destroyed Congress’ constitutional 
power of choice. Certainly, this would be 
true if the area of undeclared naval combat 
were widened. After that, no congressional 
vote could undo the fact of war. 

Now Congress must decide whether we are 
going in; and if so, whether we shall try to 
limit it to a naval and air war, or prepare an 
American expeditionary force. The Ameri- 
can people have a right to know. So do the 
British, and those in the occupied countries, 
who sit waiting for an American expedition- 
ary force. To deceive them is as cruel as it is 
dangerous. 

But whether the United States goes to war 
or stays out, the essential thing is that a clear 
constitutional decision be made in such a 
way as to strengthen our democracy and to 
cement our national unity. 


Views of Buffalo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on National Emergency 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BUFFALO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
lcave granted to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y., 
relative to the present emergency. 


Be it resolved by the Buffalo Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, recognizing our responsi- 
bilities, do therefore state, That our position 
with regard to the present significant prob- 
lems of national affairs is as follows: 

A. We reiterate our complete confidence in 
the democratic form of government which 
assures our citizens the liberties and freedom 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States. We reaffirm our belief that the po- 
tentialities of a democracy, once aroused, are 
more powerful than the driven dynamics 
of dictatorship. 

B. We commend the efforts of the Federal 
administrators of the Selective Service Act 
for their splendid work in handling this im- 
portant part of our defense program. While 
we are gratified with the progress made along 
some lines, we demand increased speed in 
those activities where progress has been slow 
for the building of an adequate national de- 
fense. There are three agencies involved, 
employees, employers, and government. As 
young men we are tolerant of the views cf 
each. Particularly in this time of national 
emergency it is our firm belief that all must 
be willing to sacrifice and to work together 
more harmoniously for the common good of 
the Nation. We insist that difficulties aris- 
ing from any source be worked out by delib- 
eration and with equality to all parties con- 
cerned and for the best interests of the 
country but without stoppage of produc- 
tion under any circumstances. 

C. We recognize that for the welfare of 
America we must build men as well as ma- 
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terials. We view with concern the deficien- 
cies in physical fitness found among many 
men selected for service. We strongly en- 
corse activities that will create a conscious- 
ness of the necessity for physical fitness, and 
encourage greater participation in health- 
building practices and activities that will 
produce maximum physical capabilities on 
the part of America’s young men and fu- 
ture ycung men. 

D. We urge the young men of Buffalo to 
lead th way in creating interest on the part 
of all citizens in the conservation of our 
natural resources, especially soil, forest, and 
minerals, and of power needed for maximum 
production in industry. 

E. We reaffirm our belief in the loyalty of 
the great majority of our citizens. However, 
in this time of emergency, adequate steps 
must be taken to eliminate all acts of dis- 
loyalty to cur form of government. We here- 
by commend the splendid work of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and their coordinated 
agencies and urge that they be given ade- 
quate manpower and funds to continue to 
perform their task. 

F, The American people are committed to 
an intensive program of national defense. 
This program is fashioned not only to build 
impregnable defenses for the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere but also to as- 
sure a constant flow of vital supplies and 
arms to those nations valiantly struggling 
against Hitler and his allies. Therefore the 
Buffalo Junior Chamber of Commerce pledges 
the full power of its manhood and its energy 
behind the defense effort. And it exhorts 
the President to increase and expedite the 
vast production of the implements of war to 
aid the Axis enemies. At the same time it 
reminds him of his.solemn promises not to 
send American youth to fight on foreign soil. 
However, in the event the ever-changing scene 
abroad should develop to such extent that 
we must resort to the force of arms to de- 
fend the priceless freedoms of the Western 
Hemisphere, the Buffalo Junior Chamber of 
Commerce urges that the war-making power 
be reserved solely to Congress. 





Georgia 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN M. SLATON, OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech of a great 
American, Hon. Jo’n M. Slaton, former 
Governor of the State of Georgia: 


Mr. President, volumes have been written 
on Georgia, and I have 25 minutes. My talk 
can only be suggestive. 

Georgia has been called a colony, founded 
by inmates of debtors’ prisons. Mr. Albert 
Berry Saye, of the department of history of 
the University of Georgia, says in an article 
in the Georgia Historical Quarterly of De- 
cember 1940 that there is not a word by 
letter, document, or from the press which 
supports this charge. 

When the National Prison Congress met in 
Atlanta, presided over by the President of 
the United States, Henry Grady was called to 
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the platform, and he stated that if Georgia 
was founded by inmates of debtors’ prisons, 
they were sterile, because not a single Geor- 
gian traced his ancestry back to them. 

A minister, speaking before the Pilgrim 
Club of Boston, said that the pastor of Old 
Midway Church in Liberty County, where 
the early trustees of Georgia were buried, was 
Mr. Holmes, who was called to a Boston 
pastorate, and 3 months after he arrived 
there, a son was born, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
all of which shows that New England claims 
the credit for many good things, conceived in 
Georgia. 

People who are not proud of the past his- 
tory of their State will never do anything of 
which posterity will be proud. Citizens never 
remain hopeless when they know what their 
ancestors accomplished, and the precious 
heritage transmitted to them: 

You live in Georgia—the first royal colony. 

It prohibited slavery, while slaves were 
being sold in Faneuil Hall. It prohibited 
rum before the Volstead Act. It contributed 
more money to the Revolution than any 
State except Massachusetts, and though as- 
sessed 750 soldiers, it sent 5,000. 

It supplied Texas with its first President. 

In the Civil War, it supplied the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, and its Secretary of 
State, Robert Toombs; the first President 
of the Confederate Congress, Howell Cobb, 
and greatest authority on its constitution, 
T. R. R. Cobb. The last cabinet meeting was 
held in Washington, Ga. 

The first steamer that crossed the Atlantic 
sailed from Savannah. 

Georgia had the first State-supported uni- 
versity, the first orphans’ asylum, the first 
manual-training school in 1803, the first 
women’s college, Wesleyan, at Macon. A 
great church, the Methodist, was founded in 
Georgia by John Wesley. 

She supplied the Nation 11 Cabinet mem- 
bers, two Speakers of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, two judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

These are a few of her political, educational, 
and spiritual achievements. 

Her marble adorns the capitols of distant 
States. Her fruits took the first prize at 
Seattle. 

Dahlonega supplied the first gold for the 
Nation’s mints, and Edward Marshall, its dis- 
coverer, discovered the first gold in California. 


But they, who on pride of ancestry enlarge, 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge. 


But the question with us is, What are we 
doing to live up to the past? What can we 
do to advance our State and increase the 
happiness and welfare of its people? I ven- 
ture a few suggestions which may not accord 
with your views, but in the difference of 
opinions truth is revealed. I mean only to 
deal with this State. 

The condition of Georgia after the Civil 
War is the knowledge of all. The devasta- 
tion of Attila the Goth was not more ruth- 
less than that to which she was subjected. 
The poverty of her people, the domination 
of an inferior race, maintained by hostile 
military forces, the studied humiliation to 
which she was subjected have been described 
so vividly that repetition would be useless. 
There only remained to her citizens their 
courage, self-reliance, independence, and 
industry. It was a time when the tempta- 
tions of demagogy and the lures of false but 
easy remedies were most alluring. 

Georgians recognized their only wealth 
was in themselves, and they undertook to 
make a constitution. On its provisions de- 
pended the destiny of the State. In this 
crisis there came a man who fit the hour, 
Robert Toombs. Learned in the profoundest 
principles of government, he knew the stern 
laws under which the people must recover. 

Ease, idleness, dependence on public sup- 
port had proved the downfall of every nation 
that tried them, and with the lessons of 
history he was familiar. In the United States 
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Senate he opposed public appropriations for 
local purposes. 

The great lawyer knows that departure 
from principle means catastrophe. The lay- 
man sees the disaster after it happens and 
looks back to the cause. 

The convention that made the constitution 
in 1877 was called by his name. 

The devotion to the Confederate soldier 
at that time amounted to idolatry, but the 
constitution, recognizing that sentiment 
must yield to necessity, only provided aid to 
the hero who had lost his limb. 

Gifts of any kind were prohibited. Harm- 
ful corporate combinations were forbidden, 
and franchises limited. Railroads were sub- 
ject to supervision. Uniformity of taxation 
was decreed, so that all would be interested 
in economy, and favors through hired Icbby- 
ists could not be acquired. Education was 
provided for, and resources were set aside to 
assure an enlightened citizenship. 

Believing that power vested in a few city 
counties constituted a menace to the general 
welfare, and trusting more the general sanity 
and patriotism of rural communities than 
the more congested ones, where cliques, or- 
ganizations, temporary hysteria and special 
interests manipulate legislation, the counties 
were named in the constitution. 

Believing, as Woodrow Wilson afterward 
expressed it, that liberty never comes from 
the government, but from resistance to it 
through limitations upon its power, there 
was written into the constitution a ‘ill of 
rights that protected the individual against 
the tyranny of government. 

Believing that the worker, the farmer, the 
businessman engaged in whatever activity 
could better spend the rewards of his labor 
than officeholders, that constitution even 
specified what should be the salary of the 
secretary of the Governcr. 

It provided that the State should make no 
debt, but sternly adopted the plan: “Pay as 
you go.” Limits were put on county and 
municipal debt. 

Toombs knew that every Southern State and 
some Northern ones had incurred bonded 
debt for internal improvements and repudi- 
ated them, some twice. He saved Georgia 
from such an error, and today, while other 
Southern States owe from $154,000,000 down- 
ward, Georgia owes no debt for which she 
is constitutionally liable except a trifle from 
70 years ago, diminished by annual payments. 

Georgia stands first in many things, but it 
is at the glorious bottom of the list in the 
matter of bonded debt. 

Under its Magna Carta, wise and stern in 
its provisions, a despoiled, prostrate State 
became the Empire State of the South. Any 
nation under the same mandates must grow 
great. Agriculture flourished, great cities 
grew up, and the wheels of factories whirred, 
labor was employed and happy. 

Knowing the danger of a multitude of laws 
carelessly passed under a temporary hysteria, 
and expressive of the caprice of one legisla- 
ture, he wrote into the Constitution that a 
majority of all members (not a quorum) were 
necessary for the passage of a law, and that 
any laws in conflict with the constitution 
were void, and the judiciary should so declare 
them. 

It provided a term of 2 years for the Gov- 
ernor. When Alexander H. Stephens was 
asked if the term ought not to be lengthened, 
he said: “I favor short terms and quick re- 
sponsibility.” I know men whom I should 
like to see have long terms, but some may 
get into office without patriotism or prin- 
ciple, and in 4 years, through graft and pa- 
tronage, ruin the State. Courage is an essen- 
tial quality of a Governor, but substituting 
for it audacity and relying upon the forget- 
fulness of the people, some Governor wil] ruin 
the State at the beginning of his term instead 
of waiting for the end of it. 

The constitution provided a poll tax which 
provided a fund for educational purposes 
and likewise guaranteed that white or Ne- 
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gro not provident enough or valuing his 
euffrage enough to pay $1, should not con- 
trol the welfare of the State, supported by 
the energy and enterprise of its thrifty citi- 
zens. 

But are we faithful to that constitution, 
whose wise, foreseeing provisions were the 
products of the experience and patriotism of 
Georgia’s greatest sons? It may be amended 
by alterations in form which will impair the 
energy of the system and thus undermine 
what cannot be directly overthrown. 

The words “reactionary,” “antiquated,” 
“obsolete,” “outmoded,” “challenge,” “‘crisis,’’ 
and “project” are popular for the purpose of 
undermining and attacking the ancient vir- 
tues, a departure from which has generally 
proven disastrous. 

Have the amendments to Georgia’s Consti- 
tution been harmful or beneficial? The elim- 
ination of the clause forbidding inequality in 
taxation has destroyed the interest in econ- 
omy of many good citizens who know that 
squandering public moneys cannot increase 
his burdens, local or State. More money may 
be paid, but the lessening of the citizen’s 
interest in economy is many times more 
costly to the State. Expediency should not 
be substituted for principle. 

Some earnest educational enthusiasts are 
seeking Federal aid for the schools. A dis- 
tinguished Georgia Congressman told me 
within the last 2 weeks that he learned that 
if a Federal appropriation was made for that 
purpose it would be accomplished by a pro- 
vision preventing segregation of the whites 
and blacks in schools. 

Exemptions have been granted which not 
only have the same effect but disordered the 
finances of local subdivisions, threatened the 
closing of schools, and the imposition of sales 
taxes which would multiply the burden of the 
laborer. And this under the guise of protect- 
ing the poor. An Atlanta gentleman told me 
he heard a farmer quarreling with a county 
tax collector for an hour over an increase of 
45 cents in his taxes of the preceding year. 
Such men stand as the bulwark against use- 
less appropriations, multiplication of need- 
less jobs, and corrupting grafts. 

The unthinking public are likely to view as 
constructive and progressive the erection of 
great buildings and expenditures of large 
sums under the cloak of benevolence. 

There can be no grafts without extrava- 
gance. The most conspicuously corrupt 
bocdler ever known in this country was Boss 
Tweed, of New York. He ostensibly paid fab- 
ulous prices for land which he bought at its 
real worth, reported it at larger prices, pock- 
eting the difference of millions, and he estab- 
lished Central Park. When attacked, he 
gained popular favor by saying that he was 
persecuted by the rich for founding a play- 
ground for poor children and breathing space 
for the unfortunate. Benevolence is always 
the cloak for such conduct. 

I have known of school houses being in- 
stigated by recipients of graft from builders 
who added to their charge because of the 
hysteria of those who denounced the anti- 
quated, outmoded buildings of mistreated 
children. And each such program threat- 
ened the salaries of the teachers, who alone 
constitute with their pupils a school. 

The constitution provides that the rental 
of the Western & Atlantic Railroad shall be 
utilized for the common-school fund. It 
never was foreseen by the writers of the con- 
stitution that future years of rent would be 
discounted. It is an inducement to the 
Acting Governor to be extravagant and then 
employ the funds that were intended to 
guarantee the maintenance of the schools to 
subsequent administrations. Sometimes a 
Governor may have visited on him heavy 
deficits that may require such discount, but 
this habit is a matter of recent growth, and 
instead of being progression is retrogression. 

Another suggestion I make to you is in 
regard to matching Federal funds with State 


funds or moneys raised in localities by bonds 
or taxes. The issuance of bonds necessarily 
puts a permanent on the commu- 
nity, and the temptation to vote them leads 
to unnecessary luxuries with consequent 
limitation on resources necessary for mainte- 
nance of necessarily public functions. The 
attorney of one county in this State told me 
that the lure of receiving Federal contribu- 
tions caused the county authorities to build 
needless roads on unused bypaths to homes 
of officers, so that the entire revenue of the 
county would not pay the interest on the 
county warrants. This incurrence of local 
debt has become so unbearable that Congress 
has passed a law providing for the political 
subdivisions to go into bankruptcy. 

The work done under this Federal aid is so 
expensive that without such aid the work 
could be done more quickly and more 
efficiently. At the World’s Fair a building 
with Work Projects Administration Federal 
aid cost $781,000, and one across the road, its 
practical counterpart, cost $440,000 without it. 

A solictor general in a large circuit, and a 
representative of a conspicuous county, told 
me that in their counties public work was 
done with Federal aid which could have been 
done more quickly without such aid and for 
the same sum which the county had con- 
tributed. 

Let me call your attention to another 
amendment to the constitution under the 
guise of progress. The sessions of the legis- 
lature were limited to 50 days. It was sug- 
gested by those who opposed antiquated, out- 
moded methods and advocated progress that 
the legislature meet for 10 days, introduce 
bills for 10 days, go home, and meet 6 months 
later for 60 days so they could counsel with 
their constituents on the wisdom of the pro- 
posed legislation. It was provided the legis- 
lature could meet earlier by resolution adopt- 
ed during the 10-day session. Result: Every 
legislature since the amendment met for the 
10 days, by resolution agreed to meet im- 
mediately after for 60 days, increasing thereby 
the session to 70 days, and the supreme court, 
because the question was a political one and 
not a judicial one, had decided in principle 
they could collect mileage to and from home 
and the capitol, although the member may 
have gone to the hotel Tuesday night and 
returned to the capitol Wednesday morning. 

And these extravagant expenditures. The 
expenditures for the last fiscal year of my 
administration to maintain all the functions 
of the State Government were $5,967,651 97, 
and in 1940 the expenditures were $50,000,- 
000, plus an alleged indebtedness of $30,000,- 
000. It may be said greater public service 
was rendered, and this is true, but was it 
10 times as valuable? Were the people that 
much happier, hardier, self-reliant, courage- 
ous? Were there 10 times as many unem- 
ployed? When I went out of office, without 
any nuisance taxes and multiplied burdens, 
the 5 mills tax rate was out because more 
was unnecessary, and the State had money 
in the treasury, without a debt against it. 
I know two-thirds of the capitol was empty, 
the rooms were vacant except during legisla- 
tive sessions when used by committees, and 
the basement was filled with military equip- 
ment. Now, every available foot is filled with 
employees, and a building across the way, 
with more space than the capitol, is over- 
flowing, and the State is $30,000,000 in debt. 

And remember more than 25 cents out of 
every dollar raised goes for taxes, and busi- 
ness pays 41 cents in taxes for 39 cents paid 
in wages. 

I think the Governor’s salary might be in- 
creased, with the obligation to urge a law to 
subject to impeachment or civil liability every 
State officer who shall instigate or wilfully 
and knowingly spend $1 more than the 
budget. 

Edmund Burke, probably England’s greatest 
statesman, said there was nothing new in 
government. 
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Economy, industry, thrift, and frugality 
are old-fashioned virtues. May it not be 
true that pseudo, not real, progressives are 
found marching into the blackest pages in 
history. Ought we not to go back to the 
path that leads ahead? 

One other thing and I am done. It is old- 
fashioned, it is reactionary, but its recitation 
quickens the heartbeat of every Georgian. 
The State capitol was built in 1877 within 
the million dollars appropriated, and $18 paid 
back into the treasury. 

That old-fashioned Georgian, Gen. John 
B. Gordon, was Governor at the time and 
received it in behalf of the State in these 
words: 

“The commissioners have achieved the un- 
precedented success of completing a great 
public work within the original appropria- 
tion. From the first bill passed by the legis- 
lature to the expenditure of the last dollar 
by the commissioners there has been neither 
jobbery or thought of corruption. From 
granite base to iron dome, every chiseled 
block and molded brick, every metallic plate 
and marble slab is as free from official pollu- 
tion as when they lay untouched by mortal 
hand in original purity in the bosom of 
Mother Earth. Every stroke of hammer or 
trowel or brush is a record of labor honestly 
expended and justly rewarded. Let no un- 
worthy or unjust action, legislative, judicial, 
or executive, ever mar the bright record made 
in the construction of this capitol.” 

The heritage your ancestry has bequeathed 
to you carried with it obligations. Cour- 
ageous and intelligent leadership is the need 
of the day. So many desire to serve, but 
without enlightened guidance. Will you 
perform this duty? 

Bishop Brent, in the preface of his book 
on leadership, quotes: 


“Where is the land to which the ship would 
go? 
Far, far ahead is all the sailors know. 
Where is the land she sailed from? Away 
Far, far behind is all that they can say.” 


A few days after the cyclone at Gainesville, 
2 years ago, I visited it, and amidst all the 
devastation and in the center of the fury of 
the storm stood the statue of a Confederate, 
unmoved and unshaken. Courage and de- 
fiance were stamped on the face of that 
soldier. 

If Georgians, if Americans everywhere, fol- 
lowing his example, will observe the ancient, 
old-fashioned virtues, that are the expres- 
sion of Divinity itself, and rejecting the false, 
impractical, and destructive theories of col- 
lapsed Europe remain loyal to the eternal 
principles on which this State became great, 
we need never lose hope 


Do You Know? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WICHITA (KANS.) 
BEACON 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following timely 
editorial from the Wichita (Kans.) 
Beacon of November 6, 1941; 
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[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon of 
November 6, 1941] 


BO YOU KNOW? 


Do you know that Adolf Hitler, when he 
was only a ranting politician seeking to gain 
a few seats for his party in the German 
Reichstag, insisted the loudest on his consti- 
tutional rights of free speech and free assem- 
bly, but that when he gained control he 
burned the legislative hall, blamed it on the 
Communists, and dissolved the Reichstag? 

Do you know that he began his record of 
murdering within a few weeks after he 
gained power in Germany by ordering the 
massacre of scores of his party members 
whose personal loyalty he questioned? 

Do you know Hitler ordered the assassina- 
tion of Dolfuss because he stood in the way 
of annexation of Austria by Germany; that 
Austrians by the hundreds were imprisoned 
and many of them murdered or starved to 
death after Germany forced Austria into the 
Reich at the point of the bayonet; that the 
Austrians were given the opportunity to vote 
on joining Germany, but the ballots were not 
secret, and everyone who dared vote “no” 
was imprisoned or mysteriously disappeared? 

Do you know that Hitler repeatedly de- 
clared he wished only to bring the German- 
speaking people back into the Reich; that he 
repeatedly denied he had any territorial de- 
signs on the rest of Europe; and that at 
Munich he gave his solemn pledge to England 
and France that the Sudeten area was the 
last territory he desired? 

Do you know that within 6 months of the 
Munich pact he had done exactly what he 
had promised not to do—invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia with the German Army—and then 
said again this was all the territory he de- 
sired? 

Do you know that Hitler signed a peace 
pact with Poland, but before it had run a 
third of its allotted time, he sent his armies 
into Poland without warning, bombed every 
Polish city that offered resistance, and took 
over the entire country, in spite of the fact 
that Germans comprised only a small minor- 
ity of the Polish population? 

Do you know that he invaded Denmark 
without warning, a country that had main- 
tained the strictest neutrality, solely he- 
cause there was a shortage of food in Ger- 
meny and he proposed to steal the food of 
Denmark rather than buy it? 

Do you know Hitler sent Germans who had 
been taken into Norwegian homes to save 
them from starvation following the World 
War back to their benefactors and, at an ap- 
pointed hour, ordered them to conquer their 
Norwegian friends and to place them under 
the same subjugation of other slave states? 

Do you know that within a few days after 
Hitler had reiterated his pledge to respect 
the neutrality of Holland and Belgium he in- 
vaded these two countries; that German 
bombers within the space of less than 2 hours 
bombed mest of Rotterdam and killed more 
than 30,000 persons as a “lesson” to the 
Dutch to cease resistance? 

Do you know that Hitler defeated France 
by bribery, treachery, and murder even be- 
fore he sent his armies against the French 
soldiers; that he purposely made the terms 
of the French armistice vague so that he 
could include many humiliating provisions 
after he had made France helpless? 

Do you know that Hitler has risen to power 
through murder, lying, treachery, deceit of 
every kind, and that he boasted in his book, 
Mein Kampf, that the bigger the lie the more 
readily people would believe it? 

Do you know that Hitler has broken every 
promise he ever made to his own people and 
to other nations, and that now no self- 
respecting person or nation will trust him in 
any way? 

Do you know that Hitler is responsible for 
more deaths, more misery among the victims 
of his aggression than any other man in 
human history? 


Do you know that he has transported 
people wholesale from their homes into other 
lands and has dumped them out in the cold 
of winter, with little clothing and no food, 
and left them to starve or die of cold or exist 
as best they could? 

Do you know that every religion has suf- 
fered at the hand- of Hitler; that he is hated 
and cursed by more men and women than 
any other man since the dawn of history? 

Clip this out and pin it up where you can 
read it to remind yourself of the kind of man 
that threatens this country and threatens 
civilization and who must be destroyed if you 
are to maintain your rights as a human being. 
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EXCERPT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting part of the Capitol but one 
which is overlooked by most visitors is 
the tomb wherein the remains of Presi- 
dent Washington were to be interred. 
The tomb was constructed by an act of 
Congress and lies on a perpendicular line 
directly beneath the Statue of Freedom 
in a subbasement of the Capitol. Few 
people know that this exists and as it is 
a very interesting story I include as a 
part of my remarks the following descrip- 
tion of the tomb and the catafalque from 
the report of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol for the year 1940: 


WASHINGTON’S TOMB AND THE CATAFALQUE 


One of the interesting yet not widely known 
spots in the United States Capitol Building 
is a space in the subbasement in the central 
portion of the old building, directly beneath 
the crypt, constructed when the fcundations 
of the rotunda were laid, which, up until 1832, 
was intended to serve as a tomb for the re- 
mains of George Washington, under the pro- 
visions of a joint resolution passed by Con- 
gress December 23, 1799, and for the remains 
cf his wife, Martha Washington, under the 
provisions of an amendatory resolution passed 
by Congress February 14, 1832. 

Upon the death of Washington, December 
14, 1799, his remains were interred at Mount 
Vernon, in accordance with the terms of his 
will of July 9, 1799. 

The resolution of December 23, 1799 (ap- 
proved by the President December 24, 1799), 
provided that a marble monument be erected 
in the United States Capitol and that the 
family of George Washington be requested 
to permit his body to be transferred from the 
vault at Mount Vernon to the United States 
Capitol Building and deposited in a space be- 
neath the monument; the monument to be 
so designed as to cOmmemorate the great 
events of his military and political life. 

Request for the remains was made pur- 
suant to this resolution and permission for 
the removal of the remains was granted by 
Martha Washington by letter of December 
31, 1799. 

The central portion of the old building, 
containing the space intended to serve as the 
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tomb, was constructed during the pericd 
1818-29, and upon completion of this portion 
of the building further steps toward carrying 
into effect the resolution of December 23, 
1799, were taken. 

However, it may be noted that when this 
section of the building was constructed, a 
circular opening was left in the floor of the 
rotunda. It is generally believed that this 
opening was left with the intent of permit- 
ting visitors to look down upon the statue 
or monument of Washington authorized to 
be erected above the tomb, in the same man- 
ner as visitors viewed the sarcophagus of the 
first Napoleon at the Hotel des Invalides in 
Paris; but any such plan seems to have been 
discarded by 1828, as the Documentary His- 
tory of the Construction and Development 
of the United States Capitol Building and 
Grounds shows that the aperture which had 
been left in the center of the floor of the 
rotunda was closed in that year. 

On February 22, 1830, a resolution was 
adopted by the House of Representatives au- 
thorizing the creation of a select committee, 
consisting of 24 Members, 1 from each State 
in the Union, for the purpose of formulating 
plans for carrying into effect the provisions 
of the resolution of December 23, 1799. 

The committee, after due deliberation and 
serious consideration of various plans and 
propozais, finally, on March 17, 1830, sub- 
mitted their report (H. Rept. 318, 21st Cong., 
Ist sess.), recommending: 

“That the leaden coffin,.containing the re- 
mains of Gen. George Washington, be re- 
moved from the family vault at Mount Ver- 
non and that the same be deposited in a 
marble sarcophagus, and entombed in the 
vault heretofore prepared for that purpose, 
in the subbasement, under the central dcme 
of the Capitol; 

“That the remains of Martha Washington, 
who died May 22, 1802, also be removed from 
Mount Vernon, be depesited in another mar- 
ble sarcophagus, and be entombed by the side 
of her consort, George Washington, in the 
same sepulcher at the Capitol; 

“That there be inscrited on the lid of each 
sarcophagus the name, day of birth, death, 
and entombment of each, respectively; 

“That over the center of this tcmb, on the 
ground or basement floor immediately above, 
there be placed a marbie cenotaph, in the 
form of a well-proportioned sarcophagus, on 
the lid of which should ke sculptured, in large 
letters, the name, day of birth, death, and 
day of entombment of George Washington; 

“That immediately above this cenotaph, in 
the center of the rotunda on the floor above, 
a full-length marble pedestrian statue of 
Washington be placed on a circular pedestal.” 

On March 19, 1830, a resolution was intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of carrying the committee’s rec- 
ommendations into effect, but research of 
available records indicates that this resolu- 
tion was never agreed to by the House or the 
Senate. 

Nearly 2 years later, on February 6, 1832, 
a resolution was passed by Congress author- 
ing the creation of a joint committee of 
Congress for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the centennial 
birthday of George Washington, February 22, 
1832. 

The committee appointed under this reso- 
lution made their report to Congress on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1832, and recommended as part of 
their plan for the centennial celebration that 
the necessary measures be adopted to carry 
into effect the resolution of December 23, 
1799, providing for the removal of the body 
of George Washington from Mount Vernon 
and its interment in the United States Capi- 
tol at Washington, and that the ceremony 
of reinterment be performed on February 22, 
1832. 

As a result of this recommendation, a joint 
resolution was passed by Congress, February 
13, 1832, directing the President cf the Senate 
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and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives to make application to John A. Wash- 
ington, of Mount Vernon, for the body of his 
granduncle, George Washington, to be re- 
moved and deposited in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington; and that if consented to, the removal 
and deposit in the Capitol occur on the 22d 
day of February 1832. 

On February 14, 1832, a second resolution 
was passed by Congress, as a result of desires 
expressed that the remains of Washington 
and his wife not be separated, directing that 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives make appli- 
cation to John A. Washington, of Mount Ver- 
non, and George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Mrs. Washington, for the re- 
mains of Martha Washington, also to b> 
removed and deposited in the Capitol at 
Washington, at the same time, with those of 
her late consort, George Washington. 

On February 14, 1832, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives wrote John A. Washington, mak- 
ing application to him for the remains of 
George and Martha Washington, and on the 
same day also wrote George W. P. Custis, re- 
questing his consent to the transfer of the 
remains of Martha Washington. 

On February 15, 1832, Custis, by letter of 
reply, gave his consent to the removal of the 
remains. 

On February 15, 1832, John A. Washington, 
by letter of reply, refused his consent to the 
removal of the remains in view of the wish ex- 
pressed by George Washington that his re- 
mains repose in the vault at Mount Vernon 
with those of the rest of his family. 

On February 20, 1832, the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia voiced their sentiments in the 
matter through a resolution agreed to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1832, in which it was resolved unan- 
imously that the proprietor of Mount Vernon 
be earnestly requested, in the name of the 
people of the State of Virginia, not to con- 
sent to the removal of the remains of George 
Washington from Mount Vernon, it being de- 
sired that his remains be kept enshrined in 
Virginia, the land of his nativity, particularly 
in view of the fact that the burial ground at 
Mount Vernon was designated by the dying 
patriot himself. 

As a result of these several actions, the 
plans approved by Congress for the entomb- 
ment of the bodies of George and Martha 
Washington at the United States Capitol 
were not carried into effect, and their re- 
mains were left interred at Mount Vernon, 
where they still repose. 

The space at the Capitol intended as the 
tomb is still vacant except for a catafalque— 
a simple bier of boards covered with black 
cloth which was first used to support the re- 
mains of Lincoln and which has since been 
used for each person laid in state in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol. The catafalque as it 
exists today is the same as when used for 
Lincoln, with the exception that a larger 
platform or base has been added, upon which 
the old base and dais have been mounted. 

With reference to the funeral of President 
Lincoln, the following extracts from news- 
papers of April 1865 are quoted: 

National Intelligencer, Thursday, April 20, 
1865: 

“The rotunda wore an air of solemn gloom 
and stately mourning. The pictures and 
statues were covered with black, and mourn- 
ing decorations reaching far up into the 
vaulted dome, gave it a sepulchral air. In 
the center was a low bier, designed with 
great taste by Maj. B. B. French under whose 
superintendence the rotunda was decorated. 
At each corner was a group of fasces, bound 
with silver bands, and on each side was a 
collection of muskets, carbines, and swords.” 

Washington Star, April 20, 1865: 


“THE CATAFALQUE 


“The corpse was laid on a catafalque, which 
was designed by B. B. French, Jr., erected 
in the center of the rotunda, by Mr. Job W. 


Angus and others. The base is 1 foot high, 


column, representing bundles 
with silver lace. This dais 


two sword bayonets crossed.” 

Washington Star, April 21, 1865: 

“The coffin was covered with a profusion of 
natural flowers from the hands of affection. 
The catafalque (which was mostly trimmed 
by Mr. G. L. Kirby, of the Capitol Police) was 
surrounded by a platform, which the crowd 
ascended, passing to the head of the coffin, 
and thence to the west door of the rotunda, 
and out of the building.” 

The records show the following as the list 
of those whose remains have lain in state 
in the rotunda and for whom the catafalque 
has been used: 

Abraham Lincoln: Laid in state in rotunda, 
April 19-21, 1865; President of the United 
States, March 4, 1861, to April 15, 1865; as- 
sasSinated April 14, 1865; died April 15, 1865. 

Thaddeus Stevens: Laid in state in ro- 
tunda, August 13-14, 1868; Member of House 
of Representatives, serving from March 4, 
1849, to March 8, 1853, and from March 4, 
1859, to August 11, 1868, as a Representative 
from Pennsylvania; died at Washington, D. C., 
August 11, 1868, during recess of Congress. 
Funeral service held in rotunda. 

Charles Sumner: Laid in state in rotunda, 
March 13, 1874; Member of United States 
Senate, serving from April 24, 1851, to March 
11, 1874, as a Senator from Massachusetts; 
died at Washington, D. C., March 11, 1874; 
funeral service held in Senate Chamber. 

James A. Garfield: Laid in state in rotunda, 
September 21-23, 1881; President of the 
United States, March 4, 1881, to September 
19, 1881; assassinated July 2, 1881; died Sep- 
tember 19, 1881. 

John A. Logan: Laid in state in rotunda, 
December 30, 1886; Member of House of Rep- 
resentatives, serving from March 4, 1859, to 
April 2, 1862, and from March 4, 1867, to 
March 8, 1871, as a Representative from 
Illinois; Member of United States Senate, 
serving from March 4, 1871, to March 3, 1877, 
and from March 4, 1879, to December 26, 
1886, as a Senator fror: Dllinois; a general 
during the Civil War; died at Washington, 
D. C., December 26, 1886, during Christmas 
recess. Funeral service held in Senate 
Chamber. 

William McKinley: Laid in state in ro- 
tunda, September 17, 1901; President of the 
United States, March 4, 1897, to September 14, 
1901; assassinated September 6; 1901; died 
September 14, 1901. 

Maj. Pierre Charles L’Enfant: Laid in state 
in rotunda, April 28, 1909; planner of the city 
of Washington. Died in 1825 and was buried 
on Digges farm in Maryland; remains were 
disinterred and brought to the United States 
Capitol April 28, 1909; after lying in state in 
the rotunda, remains were reinterred in Ar- 
lington Naticnal Cemetery; authority for use 
of rotunda was granted by Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 2, Sixty-first Congress, agreed 
to March 26, 1909. 

Admiral George Dewey: Laid in state in 
rotunda, January 20, 1917: Admiral of the 
Navy and hero of Manila Bay. Died at Wash- 
ington, D. C. January 16, 1917. Funeral 
service held in rotunda. Authority for use 
of rotunda was granted by House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 68, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
agreed to January 18. 1917. 

Unknown Soldier of the World War: Laid 
in state in rotunda, November 9-11, 1921: 
Chosen to perpetuate the memory and honor 
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the heroism for all time 

their lives in the World 

tities are unknown; the 

American, who was a 

can Expeditionary Forces, 

rope and lost his life during the World War. 

Warren G. : Laid in state in ro- 
tunda, August 8, 1923: President of the 
United States, March 4, 1921, to August 2, 
1923. Died August 2, 1923, San Francisco, 
Calif., while on tour of Western States and 
Alaska. 

William Howard Taft: Laid in state in ro- 
tunda, March 11, 1930: President of the 
United States, March 4, 1909, to March 3, 
1913. Chief Justice of the United States, 
October 3, 1921, to February 3, 1930. Only 
one ever to serve both as President and Chief 
+ aa Died March 8, 1930, Washington, 

It is of interest to note that the catafalque 
was also used to bear the casket containing 
the remains of Salmon P. Chase, Chief Justice 
of the United States, who was born January 
13, 1808, and died May 7, 1873. His remains 
did not, however, lay in state in the rotunda, 
but in the Supreme Court room of the Capi- 
tol, May 11, 1873. The funeral service was 
held in the Senate Chamber as the Supreme 
Court room was too small for this purpose. 

The catafalque was last re-covered with 
black cloth during the fiscal year 1938, when 
it was also enclosed by a removable glass case 
to protect it from accident and dust and the 
entire space, known as “the tomb,” was 
cleaned, painted, and provided with improved 
lighting. 
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ADDRESS OF JOHN A. LYON 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech of John A. Lyon, treasurer, 
New York Chapter, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, delivered before the Con- 
tinental Color Guard, New York Chap- 
ter, Sons of the American Revolution, on 
September 22, 1941: 


Last year we discussed the bund and the 
commies. The American people now under- 
stand the bund. If we should discuss any 
German activities in this country, we should 
be careful not to criticize the vast majority 
of loyal Americans of German extraction. 

There are those who would have you be- 
lieve the Communists are your allies. If you 
have to march with them, be sure to march 
behind them, because each one has a knife 
in his boot that he would plunge in your 
back. 

The statement has been made many times 
that if America falls it will be because of 
those within—because of her internal ene- 
mies and because the loyal but unsuspecting 
Americans are asleep or misguided. Some 
Americans have too much of an international 
outlook. 

Have you ever heard of Clarence Streit, a 
Missourian who served with the American 
Expeditionary Force, attended the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris, studied at Oxford as @ 
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Rhodes scholar, became a foreign correspond- 
ent in 1920, married a French girl, and has 
four children? In 1929 he went to Geneva 
as the New York Times correspondent and 
stayed there for 9 years. In 1939 he was with 
the Washington Bureau of the League of 
Nations. You see, he has quite a European 
background. 

In 1989 he wrote a book, Union Now, pub- 
lished in London, wherein he proposed a 
union of the seven English-speaking nations, 
America, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, New 
Zealand, Australia, South Africa, and eight 
European countries, Switzerland, France, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Holland, and 
Belgium. Came the war, and one by one the 
majority of those eight countries fell under 
the heel of the greatest military machine the 
world has produced. 

The left-wing magazine, Nation, July 1941, 
tells us that the movement in England took 
hold very rapidly. Crowded meetings were 
held and many pamphlets were distributed. 
Through the first black-out of 1939-40 prog- 
ress was steady, and then came the dis- 
astrous campaigns of 1940 and the winter 
blitz and meetings were less frequent. The 
sympathizers were more to be found among 
labor and the liberal parties than among con- 
servatives, since Federal Union is of an in- 
ternational character which is more con- 
spicuous in the tradition of the left than in 
that of the right. 

Wedgewood, radical Parliament member 
who visited us this summer, said we need 
enlightenment on the movement and there 
is much educational work to be done. The 
movement is far more advanced in England. 

In the early part of 1941 Streit wrote an- 
other book, Union Now With Britain. He 
now has a scheme to have a union of the 
seven English-speaking countries, consisting 
of America, Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia, and South Africa. 
This is to get the movement started. Then 
the eight other countries previously men- 
tioned will be invited to join and then any 
and all countries of the world, when those 
in charge believe they are democratic coun- 
tries, so that there will be just one happy 
family of what they call the United States of 
Mankind. He must believe the millennium 
is here. 

The plan is for us to take the initiative. 
A resolution is to be passed by Congress au- 
thorizing the President to invite the English- 
speaking nations into a provisional Federal 
Union. The union is to be formed when 
either Great Britain or Canada accepts our 
offer and England’s midnight offer to form a 
union with France in June 1940, shows how 
eager they are. This nearly passed, the vote 
being 13 to 10. 

There is to be a one-house congress in the 
provisional union. Representatives of each 
country are to be chosen by its congress 
or parliament from lists nominated by the 
Chief Executive. These representatives are 
to serve for a preliminary term, now 
undecided. 

There is a provisional constitution already 
set up for adoption by the provisional con- 
gress, When this provisional constitution is 
accepted by the United States and either 
Great Britain or Canada, it shall be deemed 
adopted. The congress is to call a convention 
to draft a permanent constitution. This is 
to be submitted to all democracies for adop- 
tion. There is one all set up for adoption. 
They want to make it easy. 

Under the proposed constitution the union 
shali have the sole right in connection with 
citizenship, currency, communications, free 
trade, and defense. Isn’t that something? 

The Old World had no prouder boast than 
to say “I am a Roman citizen.” That spirit 
has come down through the ages and we of 
the twentieth century are proud to say “I 
am an American citizen.” Under the scheme 
we would all be equal citizens. A citizen of 
any member country could move freely about 
the other countries and enjoy citizenship in 


every member countfy. Do you want to be 
a mongrel citizen? The old melting pot is 
running over.” The constant filling of it is 
weakening us. We do not have a homogene- 
ous citizenry now. We have a heterogeneous 
group of citizens. With the whole world able 
to move freely in this proposed utopia, our 
citizens would be more heterogeneous than 
ever. We might just as well surrender 
America. Are you willing to do this? What 
are you going to do to prevent it? Mr. 
Winant, Ambassador of the Court of St. 
James, several weeks ago, said: 

“What some of us really want is world 
citizenship.” 

That is his prerogative and by the name 
token we have the right to oppose such an 
international set-up. 

Do you want to see all of the citizens of 
Iraq, Iran, Indochina, China, Himalaya, Hin- 
dustan, “Ding Dong Dell,” the head hunters, 
and cannibals coming into our country with- 
out restriction? 

It has been said that currency makes the 
world go round. Do you want a group of 
foreigners deciding what the status of our 
currency is? They would be able to rig it 
so our money would be next to worthless. 
Governor Smith referred to our own present 
currency as baloney dollars. By the time the 
boys got through we would be lucky to have 
the baloney. 

Are you in favor of free trade? Do you 
want to see our country flooded with goods 
made by cheap labor? Do you want to see 
us compete with cheap labor and do away 
with our protective tariff? American labor- 
ers will answer this question in the negative. 

Under the scheme our defense would rest 
with the union. We wouldn’t have a thing 
to say about it. As it is now we can decide 
ourselves, or Congress or the President will 
for us, when there is to be an undeclared 
war. Under the scheme we have no say at 
all. Once we become a part of this nefarious 
crackpot scheme, others do the deciding for 
us because we have divorced ourselves from 
making such decisions. 

These are a few of the things we sur- 
render if we join this heterogeneous con- 
glomeration. It goes beyond saying that these 
scheming foreign diplomats would sap your 
poor Uncle Sap of everything they possibly 
can. We cannot tell what the constitution 
to be adopted will provide. We have nothing 
to gain and everything to lose by joining 
Union Now. 

When the convention called by the pro- 
visional congress drafts a permanent consti- 
tution it is then submitted to the various 
countries for their approval. 

Let’s see what this tentative constitution 
provides. 

Everyone will take an oath to protect and 
defend the constitution. 

That the union shall have sole control over 
citizenship, currency, communications, free 
trade, and defense. 

There are 3 departments—legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. In the legislative 
branch there is to be a House and Senate. 
The House is to have Members based on rep- 
resentation of 1 to 1,000,000. Under the pres- 
ent scheme this would give us 131 out of 203. 
(This is the come-on because they actually 
let us control the House.) In the Senate 
there are 2 Senators for every country having 
@ population of 25,000,000 or less and 2 sena- 
tors for every additional 25,000,000. Here is 
where we get the ax, because our representa- 
tion would be 10 out of 24. 

Let’s see our position with the passing of 
time. You recall the scheme in 1939, before 
the war, was to have 15 nations join; that is, 
the 7 English-speaking nations and 8 other 
European countries — Switzerland, France, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Holland, 
and Belgium. The proposers will take these 
countries in the fold as soon as possible. 
Then the set-up would be against us in both 
the house and the senate, as follows: House, 
151 to 131; senate, 32 to 10. 
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They gave us the ax under the scheme for 
the English-speaking countries and they will 
give us the ax handle under the 15-country 
set-up. 

When Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia 
become democracies as determined by the 
union, they may join. Any and all countries 
that prove they are democracies can join. We 
would simply be snowed under if this vicious, 
unsound, and un-American scheme ever got 
swinging. 

The author of Union Now with Britain tells 
us that the message of the President to Mr. 
Churchill, carried by Mr. Willkie, referred to 
Longfellow’s poem, the Building of the Ship, 
and quoted therefrom as follows: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State, 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great.” 


Does this mean anything? The President’s 
reference is something in these trying days— 
yes, trying hours—that cannot be lightly 
passed off with a shrug of the shoulders. It 
is food for thought, something to ponder. 

The First Lady of the land in her page of 
July Ladies Home Journal favors a union of 
all free democracies, whether English-speak- 
ing or not. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of September 26, 
1940, says: 

“Both President and Mrs. Roosevelt are 
deeply interested in the general idea of some 
eventuai alliance and have had several private 
discussions with Clarence Streit, author of 
Union Now.” 

In March 1941 the North Carolina Legis- 
lature passed a joint resolution asking the 
United States to sponsor a world government, 
and in June a resolution was presented to, of 
all legislatures, that of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the cradle of our liberties, me- 
morializing the President and Congress to 
commit the United States to the creation of 
a@ federal union, naming the countries under 
the present scheme, the English-speaking 
countries. 

Senate Document No. 182 sets forth: 

A letter dated April 12, 1940, written by 
the Acting Comptroller General to the Presi- 
dent, refers to a folder issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Graduate School entitled 
“When the War Ends, What?” and states that 
lectures will be given which deal with these 
problems. The letter continues: 

“There may be, and probably is, a tie-in 
between these lectures and the now well- 
known and clearly defined movement called 
Union Now, proposing a union of 15 world 
democracies, as advocated in a book of that 
title by one Clarence Streit, a former war 
correspondent and journalist, and as broadly 
intimated in the President’s last message to 
Congress on the state of the Union. Judging 
by press releases of the past few months and 
public utterances of Government officials in 
high places, the movement has gained such 
headway as to receive official sanction and 
advocacy.” 

A former assistant chief of staff, United 
States Army, and two admirals are on the 
council of advisers. 

The first 2 years of its existence it received 
in contributions and dues at the national 
office $125,000. Mr. Streit gave $5,000. They 
are now after $250,000; that is a lot of money 
now, it might not be if we had “Union Now.” 

Federal Union World, their publication, in 
the convention number, issue of July-August 
1941, tells us there are 2 similar organizations 
in Canada, 3 in Australia, and 1 in Great 
Britain, New Zealand, Eire, India, Argentina, 
and Switzerland. The July issue of Reader’s 
Digest states there are 250 chapters in Great 
Britain. They are letting no grass grow under 
their feet. 

The convention number just mentioned, 
referring to our own country, says on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, there were 124 fully organized 
chapters and organizing groups but on June 
17, 1941, there were 295. This is an increase 
of 138 percent in less than 6 months. This 
indicates the movement in our country 1s 
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advancing with leaps and bounds. In fact 
the same issue says: 

“The scale of local activities throughout 
the country has shown a similar quickening 
of tempo.” 

This movement is sneaking up behind us 
unsuspecting Americans. It is sneaking up, 
not like a rattlesnake or a copperhead, but 
like a boa constrictor ty try to squeeze us to 
death. The squeeze pla} will not work be- 
cause the American people do not like to be 
squeezed. They may he temporarily fooled, 
but when apprised of the scheme, the squeeze 
play will be reversed end the scheme, like 
other schemes in the past, will be smothered 
by public opinion and will die a natural 
death. You and I cannot trifie with this 
scheme. We are not going to be squeezed. 
Your national society was not fooled and is 
on record as against it. 

What are you going to do about it? What 
can we do? Wecan talk about it to our rela- 
tives, friends, and neighbors; tell them the 
evils of it; how it will scrap our Declaration 
of Independence by the declaration of inter- 
dependence—and there is one already pre- 
pared; and how our Constitution will be ren- 
dered worthless. Talk about it where there 
are people you don’t know. Let them hear 
the evils of it. Get the book Union Now 
With Great Britain and read it, so you will 
know for yourself. Watch the movement. 
Read everything you can about it. Write 
your Congressman and Senators about it. 
Write to your friends. 

Their convention, attended by delegates 
from 85 chapters and 80 States, was held at 
Cleveland on June 28 and 29. The executive 
director’s report informed the delegates that 
Federal Union had been featured by 60 na- 
tional magazines in the first 6 months of 
1941, as compared with 76 in the 12 months 
of 1940 and 46 in 1939. The executive direc- 
tor said, and I quote: 

“Federal Union is on its way and cannot 
be stopped.” 

It is on its way, but it will be sidetracked 
by public opinion if we all do our part. Do 
you owe a duty to those who have gone be- 
fore? It can be stopped; it must be stopped; 
and it will be stopped. To permit it to suc- 
ceed would destroy the American way. 

The internationally minded Americans and 
the British propagandists have thrown down 
a challenge to us. They want us to give up 
the United States for Union Now. I think I 
know the answer of the Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Their answer is, the United 
States forever; Union—Never. 


“Preserve Little Business,” Says 1936 
G. 0. P. Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ALF M, LANDON 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following news- 
paper clipping: 

“PRESERVE LITTLE BUSINESS,” SAYS 1936 G. O. P. 
CANDIDATE 
(By Alf M. Landon) 
Under the smoke screen of national defense 


to establish a collective state in America. 


nomic 
While saying 
hand with big busin: 


perties 

That is, if the Mexican oil leases had 
been based on huge concessions, and had 
based on 80-acre and 160-acre tracts owned 
by individual owners, as they are in this 
country, there would not have been the 
expropriation by the Mexican Government. 

The answer that the New Dealers seek to 
our mechanized industrial civilization is big 
cartels, huge private monopolies, managed 
by the state. Then comes the inevitable 
appearance of the man on horseback, who 
always follows the elimination of the 80-acre 
farmer and the small businessman. 


The Louder They Shout for War, the 
Less They Want to Pay for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
November 15, 1941, issue of Collier’s we 
find the following editorial: 


KILL THIS PENSION GRAB 


If you are Opposed to unconscionable 
Treasury <aids by lobbyists misrepresenting 
veterans of the previous war, better make a 
note of H. R. 4 and H. R. 4845 as a couple of 
bills about which to write your Congressman 
and Senators. 

Both of these bills have passed the House 
furtively. H.R.“ grants a pension to surviv- 
ing dependents (wife or child) of any man 
who was in the service as long as 90 days and 
regardless of whether he ever did any fight- 
ing. H. R. 4845 purports to step up com- 
pensation for totally disabled veterans, which 
would probably be O. K. if that were all. 
But H. R. 4845 also carries a joker granting a 
pension of $40 a month for every veteran at 
age 65, injured or uninjured during the war, 
provided only that he must show that his 
income is small. Anybody with the help of a 
capable shyster can skate around that proviso 
to this pension. 

There is no justification for these bills. A 
House not terrified of lobbyists would have 
kicked them down the Capitol steps. It is 
doubtful that more than a handful of vet- 
erans want them made law. They wili load 
additional billions on the taxpayers—who, 
after paying their World War soldiers the 
highest wages in the world during the con- 
flict, have given them $%8,000,000,000 in 
bonuses and other benefits since that war, 
plus $5,000,000,000 more in hospitalization, 
medical service, transportation, etc. 

We hope the Senate can dig up the courage 
to kill these and kindred pension grabs; or 
that, if the Senate can’t, the President can. 
There is a limit to what the taxpayers can 
stand. The veterans’ lobbyists nudge us 
closer to that limit. 


Mr. Speaker, in this same issue, we find 
an article by Quentin Reynolds, which 


a little group of New Dealers are attempting is, in part, as follows: 
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; ing from 
the boy's skull. It is easy to look at a bullet 
wound because the skin, as though ashamed 
of its weakness, closes quickly over the hole. 
It is not easy to look at a shrapnel wound 
because the shrapnel, being jagged and dull, 
tears as well as cuts. Alexis had been 
operated on 3 days before. The wound was 
ugly and nearly half the brain lay exposed. 
But the wound wasn’t ugly to Grastchenkov. 
He smiled as he looked at it; he took a probe 
and touched the brain, and, suprisingly, the 
boy did not even wince. But I did. 

“The brain is a wonderful organ,” the 
doctor said, seeing the look on my face. 
“It is so wonderful that it is not capable of 
feeling pain. Skin, muscles, bones—these 
give pain, but not the brain.” 


He put the dressing back with quick, deft 
fingers, told Alexis that he’d be back fighting 
in a mcnth or two. Then we left. 

Grastchenkov, who studied in Cambridge 
and later at the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York, performs miracles every day at the hos- 
pital which is part of the Central Institute of 
Experimental Medicine. The brain and spinal 
column are his special provinces. In Russia 
he is ecknowledged master in these fields. 
He is blond, looks younger than his 40 years, 
and his hands are large and capable. Though 
his eyes are grave he has a quick smile. He 
looks like Spencer Tracy. 

Only serious cases are brought to him. Day 
after day he removes shrapnel and bullets 
from brains or spinal columns. Then he 
supervises the long convalescence necessary to 
final recovery. 

“Here’s the bit I took from the brain of 
Alexis,” he said when we were back in his 
office. “Pretty big, isn’t it? ‘Weighs about 7 
grams. But he will be all right. The shrapnel 
lodged in the left lobe of the brain. It affects 
his speech. It also paralyzes his right side. 
Buf once his wound is healed, we’ll go to work 
on that. I have a few men here who had 
exactly the same type of wounds. They’re 
learning to talk and to walk and to write 
again with the right hand.” 

There are no wards in the hospital run by 
Grastchenkov. He does not think a crowded 
ward is conducive to mental recovery. The 
neat, clean rooms hold four people. We went 
into a room where four patients were learning 
again to talk and to read and to walk. They 
took turns reading aloud, laughing at one 
another’s mistakes, and they laughed, too, 
when one stumbled as he tried with the pride 
of the wounded to show the doctor that he 
could walk the length of the room. Here was 
Captain Kafelev, who had been wounded in 
the fighting near Mogilev. He sat in a wheel 
chair looking small and schoolmasterish with 
his neatly trimmed black beard. But within 
2 months he will be almost recovered and 
able to do light work. Sgt. Peter Zinchenko, 
who was brought in with a large bit of steel 
helmet lodged in his brain, talks normally, 
but his left side is still paralyzed. He was 
wounded outside of Smolensk. 
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Mr. Speaker, the point I wish to make 
in regard to this tirade against giving 
the World War No. 1 soldiers what is due 
them is that the same forces who oppose 
this legislation are the ones who are so 
anxious to get this country into another 
war. There is nothing in either bill— 
H. R. 4 or H. R. 4845—which should be 
objectionable to anyone who wants to be 
fair in service legislation. 

The editorial is correct when it says 
that “there is a limit to what the tax- 
payers can stand.” However, in 1933, 
the World War No. 1 veterans were the 
first to get the economy ax. The present 
administration then began its wasteful 
extravagance and has unnecessarily sub- 
sidized group after group. These sub- 
sidies have not been based on either 
common sense or on common justice. 

This is a very appropriate time for the 
war party and the war-profit conscious 
to stop, think, and realize that the 
American people, who do not want this 
war, will be found willing to make gener- 
ous provisions for those who will be 
pushed into the war. 

The veterans of the World War No. 1 
who are members of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation Committee of the 
House were unanimous in their approval 
of these two worthy measures. 





The Statue of Freedom 
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EXCERPT FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the questions most frequently asked 
Capitol guides and guards by the thou- 
sands of visitors who pass through the 
Capitol is, “What is the statue surmount- 
ing the dome and what does it repre- 
sent?” One often sees visitors trying to 
figure out what it is, and their guesses 
range all the way from an Indian chief 
to a reproduction of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. In order that visitors, as well as 
the general public, might know the his- 
tory and background of the statue, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the Annual Report 
of the Architect of the Capitol for 1939, 
which presents the information in a very 
interesting manner: 

STATUE OF FREEDOM 


Due to numerous inquiries about the 
statue surmounting the dome, the following 
story is presented: 

The statue surmounting the dome of the 
United States Capitol, and facing to the east, 
is officially known as the Statue of Freedom. 
It is 19 feet 6 inches high, weighs 14,985 
pounds, and cost, exclusive of erecting in 
place, $23,796.82. 

The figure is that of a woman clad in 
flowing draperies with her right hand resting 


upon the hilt of a sheathed sword and her 
left holding a wreath and grasping a shield. 
At the waist, a broach bearing the letters 
“U.S.” holds the drapery in place. The head 
is covered by a helmet encircled with stars 
and surmounted by a crest composed of an 
eagle’s head and a bold arrangement of feath- 
ers, suggested by the costume of our Indian 
tribes. 

As a protection from lightning, 10 bronze 
points, tipped with platinum, are placed as 
follows: 1 on the head, 6 on the feathers in 
the headdress, 1 on each shoulder, and 1 on 
the shield. 

The statue was designed by Thomas Craw- 
ford, the father of F. Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, and the plaster model for which he 
received $3,000 was executed in the Crawford 
studios in Rome, Mr. Crawford died in 1857 
before the model was shipped from his studio. 
Shipment was subsequently made on April 
19, 1858, on the bark Emily Taylor. The bark, 
having sprung a leak, put into Gibraltar for 
repairs, after which the voyage was resumed. 
Encountering stormy weather, leaks again de- 
veloped, and part of the cargo, such as bales 
of rags and cases of citron, was thrown over- 
board, but on the 27th of July, the leak having 
increased to such an extent, it was deter- 
mined for safety to put into Bermuda. Upon 
surveys held, the vesse] was condemned and 
sold. The cargo, which had been landed and 
stored, was finally forwarded to its destina- 
tion as indicated in the records, which show 
that in December 1858 Tappan and Starbuck, 
of New York, acting as general agents for the 
United States in the receipt and forwarding 
of the statuary, notified Captain Meigs, in 
charge of the work at the Capitol, that the 
bark G. W. Horton, from Bermuda, had ar- 
rived with some of the statuary on board. It 
was not possible to bring all of the statuary, 
and as late as March 30, 1859, the last of the 
statuary, or portions of the model, were 

ipped from New York to Washington by the 
schooner Statesman. 

The contract for casting the statue in 
bronze was awarded to Clark Mills, whose 
foundry was located near Bladensburg, which 
lies just northeast of the District of Colum- 
bia. On May 17, 1861, on account of the 
existing conditions due to the Civil War, Cap- 
tain Meigs, Superintendent of Construction 
of the United States Capitol, issued orders to 
stop work on the statue. 

The annual report of Thomas U. Walter, Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol Extension, dated No- 
vember 1, 1862, states that “the Statue of 
Freedom, which is intended as the crowning 
feature of the dome, is completed and re- 
moved to the grounds east of the Capitol, 
where it has been placed on a temporary 
pedestal in order that the public may have 
an opportunity to examine it before it is 
raised to its destined position.” 

The hour of 12 noon, December 2, 1863, was 
selected for the completion of the erection of 
the statue in place on the dome. Four of 
the sections had been previously raised to 
their places and firmly secured to the struc- 
ture, leaving the fifth section, embracing the 
head and shoulders, to constitute the crown- 
ing feature, the hoisting and adjusting of 
which was the occasion of a special order, 
No. 248, of the War Department, which pro- 
vided that at the moment at which a flag 
was displayed from the statue a national 
salute of 35 guns should be fired from a field 
battery on Capitol Hill, the last gun from 
this salute to be answered by a similar salute 
from the 12 forts which at that time con- 
stituted a line of fortifications surrounding 
the city of Washington. 

Precisely at 12 noon on the aforesaid 2d day 
of December 1863, the crowning feature of the 
statue was started from the ground in front 
of the Capitol by means of the steam-hoist- 
ing apparatus which had been successfully 
used for the construction of the entire dome 
and in 20 minutes it reached the height of 
300 feet, when it was moved to its place and 
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firmly attached to the remaining portion of 
the figure; as sOon as it was adjusted the 
American flag was unfurled over its head and 
the national salute was fired. 

The original plaster model from which the 
bronze statue was cast is now on exhibition 


. in the old building of the National Museum 


in Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an address delivered by my distin- 
guishec colleague, the Honorable Wirt 
Courtney, Representative of the Sixth 
District of Tennessee, before the annual 
convention of the Tennessee Farm EPu- 
reau Federation, in Chattanooga, on No- 
vember 7, 1941: 


I am glad to be with you today. Gled to 
have the opportunity to talk with you and 
think with you for awhile. 

Hon. Estes KEFravuver, the Representative in 
Congress frem this district, was to have ad- 
dressed you today, but it was impossible for 
him to attend. That is unfortunate for you. 
In the comparatively short time he has been 
in Congress, his legal ability, his skill in 
debate, his energy in confronting the prob- 
lems before his important Judiciary Commis- 
tee, have won him an enviable reputation in 
Washington. Don’t think that I am at all 
embarrassed at being second choice. I am 
accustomed to it. 

May I at this time pay my respects to your 
tireless president, Mr. J. Frank Porter, who 
resides in my district. I have observed his 
work in the State over a period of many years 
and have heard his record discussed many 
times in Washington. I know of no man in 
the country whose views in agricultural mat-_ 
ters carry a greater weight with the officials 
in the Capitol than his, and rightly co. 

When he proposed to assign me a subject 
for my talk this morning I agreed to discuss 
as best I could any subject of interest save 
taxes. That is the most unpopular subject 
that now can be found, a subject about which 
more people know less than any cther. 

We finally compromised on the subject of 
agriculture and national defense. 

During the present feverish struggle” as 
someone recently said, “for supremacy of a 
group of nations over the rest of the Dem- 
ocratic world and its way of living, armies 
are crushing everything before them, staff 
Officers are poring over plans for attack or 
strategic retreat; armament plants go on 24- 
hour schedules; those articles which we have 
considered essential to the enjoyment of life 
are relegated to the background only to have 
their places taken on the great assembly lines 
of our manufacturing plants by tanks, planes, 
shells, and guns. These are all essential in 
waging a modern war; yet focd and food alone 
is the basis for any defense; without it, 
planes, guns, high explosives, shells, and 
other instruments of destruction are useless, 
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and since farms supply our food needs, plow- 
shares and not bombs will eventually decide 
the issue.” 

Your organization, the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, is carrying right now the greatest 
responsibility of its existence. The world 
outside our shores is being gradually ripped 
to pieces. The future of civilization, as we 
know it, and as we want it, the future recog- 
nition of the right to life and liberty and the 
quest of happiness—the future of free re- 
ligion, free speech, and a free press, whether 
that decision shall be for us or against us, 
depends more than most persons think, per- 
haps more than you yourselves think, on 
American agriculture—on organizations such 
@s yours. 

When organizations like yours speak, the 
people accept it as the voice of the American 
farmer. With your help the farmer has 
gained a strong voice in the press, on the 
air, in the legislative halls of the Nation. It 
is within your grasp to assume leadership in 
giving agriculture the unity and the harmony 
it must have to do the job asked of it, not 
only by our own people but by that portion 
of the world which is fighting against dicta- 
torial aggression. 

The Farm Bureau Federation has been a 
real leader. For two decades you have worked 
for legislation to help agriculture secure a 
fair share of the national income. In the 
twenties you fought for the McNary-Haugen 
bills. In 1933 you assisted in formulating the 
first national farm program when agricul- 
ture, after 12 years of struggling, was on the 
brink of complete bankruptcy. And after 
the adverse decision of the Supreme Court in 
1935, you went resolutely to work with farm 
leaders in Washington and farm leaders all 
over the country and helped draft up the 
legislation which has given us the best pro- 
gram any nation ever gave its agriculture. 
You helped put through the legislation this 
year providing for 85 percent of parity loans 
on cotton, corn, wheat, tobacco, and rice. 

Every one of these was a notable and worth- 
while activity. But now you are confronted 
with the opportunity to do an even bigger 
job, one whose importance to the entire 
world can hardly be estimated. This is the 
job of helping farmers meet opportunities 
and responsibilities under the recently inau- 
gurated farm defense program for 1942. 

The farm defense program, or food-for- 
freedom program, as it is sometimes called, 
calls for cooperation on the part of every farm 
organization, every single farmer. This is one 
time when unity must favor a great objec- 
tive that is bigger than any of us. I am 
pleased to hear that the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is working together with the newly 
created Defense Boards of the Department of 
Agriculture that have been set up in every 
State and every county. You deserve a lot 
of praise for your cooperation with other 
farmers and the Department—people who 
are combining their efforts in the greatest 
task America has undertaken. 

Some persons evidently believe that the 
gigantic new food-for-freedom campaign 
means that the farm program of the last 8 
years has been reversed. Actually, there 
are only two features of the campaign that 
are new. One is that for the first time in 
history agriculture has planned a year in 
advance how much of every farm product 
will be needed for both ourselves at home 
and our friends abroad. Estimates have been 
made of the acreage required to meet these 
needs. On the basis of these production and 
acreage estimates, goals have been set up for 
every State, every county, and every farm 
in the Nation. The other new thing about 
the campaign is that every single farmer is 
being contacted to get 100-percent coopera- 
tion in meeting these goals. 

In general, though, the farm program car- 
ries out the same policies as it did in the 
past. It has always been a program of ad- 
justment. It has always been flexible, able 
to help farmers adjust production either up 


crops. 
Now increases in other commodities are 
urgently needed—milk and eggs, and 
chickens and cheese, for example. need 
has arisen partly because of exports of food 
under the lend-lease program, but also be- 
cause bigger pay rolls have brought about 
increased demands at home. We are still 
helping farmers hold down acreage in crops 
like cotton, wheat, and tobacco—crops of 
which we do not need more. But we are 
helping farmers build up supplies of needed 
commodities by putting a floor under the 
price of these commodities. The Department 
of Agriculture is pledged to support at levels 
not less than 85 percent of parity the price 
of hogs, eggs, chickens, cheese, evaporated 
milk, and dry skim milk, at least until 
December 1942. This will protect the farm- 
ers aSked to expand their output against a 
sudden break-down of prices. 

Part of the farm-defense program is a 
Nation-wide drive to provide better nutrition 
for our people. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is striving toward better education of 
the consumer by showing how to make the 
dollar go further in providing better-balanced 
diets. The food-stamp plan, free school 
lunches, and other programs are supplying 
more food to those who need it. The Exten- 
sion Service and Farm Security Administra- 
tion are playing a large part to encourage 
home gardens, so that farm families can grow 
more food on their own farms. 

In short, the new food-for-freedom cam- 
paign is not an about-face or anything 
faintly resembling it. It is merely an appli- 
cation of the principle which has always been 
basic in the farm program, namely, to make 
production fit demand. 

I want to point out to you that when the 
Nazis wanted to increase production they 
cracked the whip, and the German people re- 
sponded because they knew the consequences 
of refusal. Fritz Thyssen, one of the men 
who only a few years ago was among the fore- 
most industrialists in Germany, has told us 
about that. Thyssen helped Hitler to power, 
gave him vast contributions, because he 
looked upon Hitler as a necessary defense 
against certain influences in Germany. But 
when Hitler completely stole freedom from 
the German people, Thyssen broke with the 
Nazis. His property was confiscated, and he 
had to flee the country. While in France Fritz 
Thyssen wrote a little about the tactics of 
the Nazis. He wrote about the fantastic and 
impossible demands made upon the indus- 
trialists. He wrote that nobody dared refuse 
because of the methods employed by the 
Nazis. They would give an order. If one or 
more industrialists protested that it was im- 
possible to carry out, then they were warned 
that such a protest amounted to sabotage. 
If they still failed to comply, they were ac- 
cused of treason, taken out, and shot. This, 
mind you, was before the war. 

That’s the kind of system we are trying to 
keep from world domination, and will keep 
from world domination. It’s the kind of sys- 
tem that sees no injustice in taking the lives 
of a hundred disarmed and helpless French 
hostages in retribution for a shooting by a 
man they are not efficient enough to appre- 
hend. 

Contrast that with the American way. We 
want to boost agricultural production in 1942 
to 9,000,000,000 additional pounds of milk, 
500,000,000 dozen more eggs, 8,000,000 more 
hogs, 3,000,000 more cattle. But we don’t go 
to the farmer with a chart and say, “Here, do 
this or else.” We ask our fellow American 
citizens on the farm to cooperate. We tell 
them our story, why we want this additional 
production. We show them that they are 
going to be protected against loss by the 
price-supporting policies of the Government. 

We do our job through our community 
and county chairmen. We do it through the 
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or down. Before British requirements were 
made known this spring, however, 


Tt is an amazing fact that the topsoil 
which we need not only to sustain our lives 
but the lives of all animals and plants is a 
thin bend of ground only 7 inches deep on 
the acreage in the United States. An inch of 
topsoil, which careless farming is capable of 
ruining in a season or less, may have taken 
anywhere from 600 to 1,000 years for Nature 
to produce. Before the farm program of this 
administration started we had already ruined, 
or nearly ruined, 100,000,000 acres of crop- 
land. Already we had damaged another 
100,000,000 acres by destroying half or more 
of its topsoil. 

Annually now, however, the cooperators in 
the Triple A program have taken abcut 30,- 
000,000 acres out of soil-depleting crops and 
have shifted these acres to pasturage or other 
conservation uscs. To help farmers bear 
the expense of all this soil-conservation work 
they will receive 1941 soil-conservation checks 
totaling almost half a billion dollars. Thus 
we are building up land wealth and making 
sure that in the years ahead, during the 
present emergency and thereafter, farmers 
will be able to provide ample food supplies 
at fair prices. We are laying the foundation 
for a permanently balanced abundance of 
agricultural production. 

The program of the ever-normal granary 
was originally set up, of course, as a peace- 
time measure to enable farmers to supply 
adequate amounts of food at fair prices, 
whether in a year of abundance or in a year 
of scarcity, but we are finding this theory to 
be of the highest value in the defense 
emergency. 

The plan of operation was to build up stock 
piles of surplus foods in years of big crops 
so that they would be available in years of 
scarcity. During the 1920’s and ‘the early 
1930’s growing surpluses of corn, cotton, 
wheat, and other crops constantly beat down 
farm prices to a point where it was extremely 
difficult for farmers to make a decent living. 
You haven’t forgotten, I am quite certain, 
that in 1932 and early 1933 cotton was selling 
for 5 cents a pound, corn for less than 20 
cents a bushel, and wheat for 30 cents or less. 
You haven't forgotten that in the richest na- 
tion on earth one farmer out of four went 
broke and lost his farm because he couldn't 
pay his debts or taxes in the 12 years between 
1921 and 1933. Under the ever-normal- 
granary theory loans were made available to 
farmers raising surplus crops such as wheat, 
corn, cotton, and tobacco so that they could 
store the surplus, hold it off the market, and 
prevent it from driving prices to extreme 
depths. Later, if prices improved, they could 
redeem the crop on which they obtained the 
loan and sell it profitably. 

In years of bad crops or extremely heavy 
demand, part of the stored commodities can 
be released, thus affording consumers protec- 
tion against inflation and scarcity. That 
theory is demonstrating its value in the pres- 
ent food for freedom drive. We have more 
than enough feed grains available for conver- 
sion into the milk and pork and eggs so 
urgently demanded at home and abroad, 
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Government-held stocks of corn have been 
offered to farmers at reasonable prices to 
stimulate better feeding of chickens, hogs, 
and dairy cows. 

We must realize, however, that in some 
crops it is still necessary to control the over- 
flow. We have more cotton, wheat, and to- 
bacco than future markets will take and 
because supplies are outrunning demand by 
large margins, farmers are operating under 
marketing quotas for these crops. These 
control measures are every bit a part of the 
national-defense effort to use our resources 
in the most telling way. There is no use in 
producing what we do not want when we 
have to work so hard to produce what we do 
need. 

And so, in conclusion, the farm-defense 
program gives farmers better assurance than 
any other large industry possesses that there 
can be an orderly expansion during the emer- 
gency and also an orderly adjustment after- 
ward in whatever way it may be necessary. 

The production of “food for freedom” will 
demonstrate to all peoples living under dic- 
tatorship that farmers can get results 
through a program which they operate them- 
selves It will give the friends of democracy 
hope for victory and assurance of plenty of 
food in a better world after the war. 

As you leave your convention tomorrow I 
hope it will be, and know it will be, with the 
resolve to do your part in your way to touch 
with restraining power the forces that now 
seek to destroy the sweetest and best things 
of life, for dark shadows have fallen upon the 
world and men’s hearts well nigh fail them 
for fear and for looking at those things that 
are coming on the earth. 

As was said on the floor of the House last 
week by a good friend of mine and a member 
of my committee, Dr. Cartes A. Eaton, of 
New Jersey: 

“As students of history we know that today 
every race of man stands in the valley of 
decision, confronting the most vital, tremen- 
dous, and far-reaching decision ever made 
in these 2,000 years since Christ was born. 
That decision is this: Shall we build a world 
civilization for our children and our children’s 
children and generations yet unborn upon 
principles of slavery and fear and force or 
shall we build it upon the principles of 
freedom? 

“Today we have the greatest military force 
the world has ever seen, captained by an 
absolute dictator, who now, standing astride 
three continents, announces that his pro- 
gram is to destroy over the whole world every- 
thing that is free and democratic. Let us 
not trifle with the playing of little notes that 
add no part to the theme. Let us face the 
great fact. Any sacrifice, any sorrow, any 
wound, any death is preferable to submission 
to that monster of murder and rapine who 
is casting his shadow over the entire world. 


“For what avail the plow or sail 
Or land, or light, if freedom fail.” 





Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


RESOLUTION BY LANSING AMERICA FIRST 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolution: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
are confronted with the proposition of 
amending the neutrality law; and 

Whereas we believe that if this law is 
amended to permit arming of merchant 
ships, the next step will be sending of Ameri- 
can transports to Europe, and thus a second 
American expeditionary force: Therefore be it 

Resolved by members of Lansing America 
First and other citizens of Lansing, here as- 
sembled for the purpose of protesting against 
amending the neutrality law to permit arm- 
ing merchant ships, That we do hereby com- 
mend those Senators and Congressmen for 
their courageous opposition to such amend- 
ment; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do urge each and every 
one of our Senators and Congressmen to vote 
against repeal or amendment of the neutral- 
ity law, permitting arming our merchant 
ships; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to both Senators and Congressmen from 
Michigan. 

Dated at Lansing, Mich., this 6th day of 
November 1941. 

Mrs. JAMES M. REASONER, 
Chairman, Lansing America First 
Committee. 
LILLIAN -E. Rupp, 
Secretary, Lansing America First 
Committee. 





The American People Have Done No Such 
Thing—Roosevelt Has 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
speech President Roosevelt stated that 
the American people have made an un- 
limited commitment that there shall be 
a free world. Now, with all due defer- 
ence to the office which the President 
holds, I do not know of any such commit- 
ment made by the peace-loving people of 
this country. On the contrary, in public- 
opinion polls the American people have 
expressed their preference for peace time 
and again. We begin to wonder, Mr. 
Speaker, whether the President is not 
setting himself up as a dictator. The 
following editorial discusses the problem: 
[From the Washington Times-Herald, of 

November 10, 1941] 
“I Am THE STATE” 

It is told of King Louis XIV of France 
(1638-1715) that once, when a judge used 
the expression, “The king and the state,” 
Louis interrupted with the remark: “I am 
the state.” 

UNLIMITED COMMITMENT 

We were reminded of this immortal crack 
when we read President Roosevelt's address 
last Thursday to delegates of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, about all that is 
left of the League of Nations. This passage 
from the Roosevelt speech especially made us 
think of Louis XIV; 
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“The American people have made an un- 
limited commitment that there shall be a 
free world. And against that commitment 
no individual and no group shall prevail.” 

That means that we are to fight an all-out 
war, or take whatever action may be neces- 
sary, to destroy Hitler’s German regime. On 
the facts of the war as they now are, it means 
an eventual American expeditionary force No. 
2 to Europe, Africa, Asia, or all three, since at 
this time the defeat of Hitler by any other 
means appears to be impossible. 

What reminds us of Louis XIV, though, is 
the assertion that the American people have 
made this unlimited commitment. 

The American people have done no such 
thing. The President has made this com- 
mitment. The pecple have not. The people 
are being dragged into a foreign war without 
being consulted on any of the steps being 
taken by the administration. Their elected 
Congress is not consulted on many of these 
steps. 

True, Congress passed the Lease-Lend Act, 
on the insistence of the White House; and 
Congress was consulted regarding the Neu- 
trality Act emasculation which the White 
House wanted and has now virtually secured. 
But Congress was not consulted about the 
50-destroyer deal. Or about the Greenland 
and Iceland occupations, Or, most impor- 
tant of all to date, about the shooting order 
to the Navy which got us into the Battle of 
the Atlantic without a declaration of war 
by Congress as required by the Constitution. 
Or about the loan of $1,000,000,000 to Josef 
Stalin, without interest and with repayment 
to begin 5 years after our joint victory. 


BIG WAR CONTRACT 


Another item in the International Labor 
Organization Roosevelt speech which made 
us blink several times was the reverent atti- 
tude the President has assumed toward the 
so-called Atlantic Charter. 

Witness this passage from the speech: 

“And again in the words of the Atlantic 
Charter: ‘All states, great and small, victor 
or vanquished, must have access on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their eco- 
nomic prosperity.’” 

This “charter” was put together by Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Churchill, meeting for 2 or 3 
days on a boat somewhere in the Atlantic. 
It was never ratified by the Senate as a treaty. 
It was and is nothing but a statement of the 
joint philosophy of a dictator made such by 
the British Parliament and a dictator made 
such by himself. 

It purports to commit us to fight to the 
death for eight points, which are (we’ve had 
to look them up again): (1) No aggrandize- 
ment for ourselves or Britain; (2) territorial 
changes only according to wishes of peoples 
concerned; (3) self-determination for all 
peoples—self-government to be restored to 
those now deprived of same by force; (4) raw 
materials whack-up above mentioned; (5) 
improved labor standards, economic adjust- 
ment, social security—all over the world; 
(6) universal freedom from fear and want 
(freedom of religion and speech added later 
by Roosevelt); (7) freedom of the seas; (8) 
Britain and ourselves to disarm aggressors, 
with universal disarmament later, perhaps. 

That is what Mr. Roosevelt has committed 
us to fight for, without stint or limit, and 
until “the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny,” to quote another phrase from the 
Atlantic séance. 

Point 4, meaning we share our vast natural 
wealth on equal terms with the rest of the 
world, can be very easily achieved without 
war. All we have to do is take off all im- 
migration restrictions and tariffs against 
Europe and Asia. The rest of the world will 
flood in gladly and start sharing our wealth 
with loud cheers. 

We think our White House dictator will 
lose his power over the House of Representa- 
tives at the congressional elections November 
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8, 1942—if there are any congressional elec- 
tions in 1942. 

But at this time Mr. Roosevelt is a dictator, 
as much so as Hitler, Stalin, and Churchill, 
oy there is no use kidding ourselves that 

isn’t. 


New York Chamber of Commerce Opposes 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED NOVEMBER 6, 1941 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a copy of resolutions adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York on November 6, 1941, with 
reference to the St. Lawrence waterway: 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY AND OTHER UNESSEN- 
TIAL PROJECTS 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 

The executive committee offers the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York urges Congress to 
eliminate from the omnibus House rivers and 
harbors bill the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project and all other nondefense, unes- 
sential undertakings which have been em- 
bodied in it, believing that enactment of the 
measure in its present form would place 
further unnecessary strain upon the vital re- 
sources of the Nation and add needlessly to 
the already heavy burden of the taxpayers; 
and be it 

“Resolved, That at a time when the Gov- 
ernment is asking the public to economize to 
pay heavy taxes and to buy defense bonds 
and is compelling nondefense industries to 
make severe sacrifices to expedite the arma- 
ment program it would be unwise and un- 
patriotic, in the opinion of the chamber, for 
Congress to appropriate hundreds of millions 
of dollars, to divert huge quanties of essen- 
tial materials, and to compete with defense 
for labor in order to launch sectional projects 
which would contribute nothing of a con- 
structive nature in the present national 
emergency; and be it 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to the President and Members of 
Congress.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York is on record as having opposed 
the construction of the St. Lawrence water- 
way and power project as far back as 1920. 
Since then many changes have taken place 
in the Nation’s political philosophy, in its 
economic set-up, in its industrial progression, 
and in its national-defense situation. Ex- 
treme as some of these developments have 
been, however, in the opinion of the cham- 
ber they have failed to contribute any addi- 
tional sound reasons to justify this long- 
opposed undertaking. 

The reasons for the chamber’s opposition 
to the project—its economic unsoundness, its 
waste of public funds, its menace to estab- 
lished industries and to the continued em- 
ployment of their workers, and its compara- 
tive uselessness for defense in the present 
emergency—are too well known to need de- 


tailed repetition here. They were ably pre- 
sented as recently as July 15 last before the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee by Dr. 
Charles L. Raper, dean of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration and professor of trans- 
portation of Syracuse University, who testi- 
fied in behalf of the chamber. 

In a last-ditch effort to get it through 
Congress, the St. Lawrence project has now 
been embodied in the so-called billion-dollar 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, along with 
such other unessential un as the 
Florida ship canal, the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway, and the Umatilla Dam and the 
Connecticut River projects. 

The inclusion of the St. Lawrence project 
in the omnibus rivers and harbors bill is 
another attempt by the proponents of the 
undertaking, which in treaty form was re- 
jected by the United States Senate in 1934, to 
obtain by indirection what they could not ac- 
complish by the more appropriate constitu- 
tional procedure. Fearful of its rejection a 
second time if they brought it before the 
Senate as a treaty with Canada, and unwilling 
to have it stand before Congress alone on its 
own merits, it was grouped with other pet 
projects in the omnibus measure for the pur- 
pose of winning support it otherwise could 
not have obtained. 

At a time when the Government is tapping 
every available resource to raise money and 
must devise further new sources in the very 
near future, every dictate of common sense 
and sound judgment should compel the re- 
jection at this time of long-range, costly 
public undertakings which can contribute 
nothing to our own immediate defense needs 
or to our help to Great Britain and her Al- 
lies, but which, on the other hand, would 
divert money, materials, and manpower from 
them. 

Every loyal American will appreciate the 
necessity of having to pay greatly increased 
taxes to help finance our defense effort and 
will accept them as a matter of course, but 
the taxpayers cannot be blamed for objecting 
strenuously to digging into their pockets for 
another billion dollars to be spent on proj- 
ects which are wholly unnecessary now. It 
is difficult to reconcile this prodigality with 
the Government’s plea to the public to econ- 
omize and buy defense bonds. 

No one knows how long the present emer- 
gency is going to last or how much it is 
going to cost us. William S. Knudsen, Di- 
rector of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, outlined before a Senate appropria- 
tions subcommittee on October 15 a defense- 
production program calling for expenditures 
of $54,000,000,000 by the end of 1943. That is 
more than our present national debt, which 
on October 1, was $51,396,250.556. 

We cannot escape the fact that if this 
country is to avqid very grave financial dif- 
ficulties in the years just ahead, the cit:zens 
whose money the Government is spending 
necessarily in such enormous amount must 
unite in a Nation-wide demand upon Con- 
gress that, outside of defense, not one dollar 
shall be appropriated for projects which are 
not immediately essential to the welfare of 
the Nation. This is true of projects desirable 
in normal] times, and it is imperative in the 
case of projects which are unnecessary and 
wasteful at any time. 

With the end of the war, this country will 
face the major problem of shifting its econ- 
omy from what is equivalent to a wartime to 
a peacetime basis with the least dislocation 
to employment. When that time comes pub- 
lic works which have sound economic value 
can and should be undertaken to give em- 
ployment to as many as possible of those 
released from defense plants, etc. 

In view of the requirements of our defense 
program, which embraces the whole Western 
Hemisphere as well as aid to Great Britain 
and her Allies, and with the possibility of our 
being forced to become a belligerent, noth- 
ing should be done by Congress which will 
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omnibus rivers and harbors bill in its 
ent form and amount. 


to the proper maintenance and improvement 
of the Nation’s important waterways and 


merit the united support of Congress. We 
again reiterate the chamber’s position, how- 
ever, that we are opposed to saddling this 
measure with the St. Lawrence waterway or 
any other nondefense, unessential project. 
The seriousness of the crisis which con- 
fronts this country and the necessity of prac- 
ticing the most rigid economy in all non- 
defense expenditures makes it imperative 
that the rivers and harbors bill should be 
confined to undertakings which are abso- 
lutely essential to the present needs and 
emergencies of national welfare. 
Percy H. JOHNSTON, 
President. 
CHARLES T. GwYNNE, 
Executive Vice President. 
Attest: 
B. Cotwett Davis. Jr., Secretary. 
New York, November 6, 1941. 


Twenty-eighth National Foreign Trade 
Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, October 27), 1941 


FINAL DECLARATION OF THE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the final declaration of the Twen- 
ty-eighth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention, held at New York on October 6, 
7, and 8, 1941. This statement will be of 
vital interest to American business inter- 
ested in the foreign trade of the United 
States. I have obtained from the Public 
Printer an estimate of the cost of printing 
this material in the Recorp. The esti- 
mated cost is $112.50. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FinaL DECLARATION OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 
NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The defeat of the Axis ambition for world 
domination is essential to the peace and pros- 
perity of all nations. The convention lends 
its fullest support to the Government's pol- 
icy of naval, military, and economic defense, 
in collaboration with the other American 
republics, with the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and other countries resisting 
aggression. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE WORLD-TRADE POLICY 

Nationalistic and discriminatory measures 
interfere with the productive interchange of 
goods and services and only in exceptional 
cases are justified in the economic relations 
of States. The convention urges that steps 








- 
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continue to be taken to encourage policies 
which will give to trade, industry, and finance 


‘ maximum opportunities to produce wealth 


and to improve the standard of living of 
nations by reducing all avoidable barriers to 
international commerce, including adminis- 
trative devices and subterfuges. 

The convention commends the continua- 
tion of the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements. Existing and prospective agree- 
ments of this nature between the United 
States and other friendly nations, which 
stimulate foreign trade on a multilateral 
basis in accordance with the unconditional 
most-favored-nation principle, are esséntial 
not only because of their beneficial effects on 
the welfare of nations, but also because of 
their important contribution to the success 
of a broad program of peaceful cooperation 
among nations which will be indispensable if 
the objectives of enduring peace and of eco- 
nomic advancement are to be attained in the 
post-war world. The principles underlying 
the trade-agreements program offer the real 
alternative to policies of economic national- 
ism, which in the past proved so destructive 
to foreign trade and have always resulted in 
lower standards of living for all. 

Inherent in every trade agreement with 
other nations should be specific stipulations 
ensuring the provision of adequate exchange 
for American exports. 


STABILIZATION OF EXCHANGE 


The United States dollar stands out as the 
strongest monetary unit in the world today. 
International trade is hampered by many cur- 
rency systems abounding in restrictions and 
preferences which are closely related to trade 
barriers and discriminations, prejudicing the 
natural trade relationships of the United 
States with other nations. 

The principle of stabilization of foreign 
currencies in relation to the dollar is an 
accepted principle of American monetary 
Policy, the application of which, however, 
has not been widely extended. The time 
seems opportune, particularly in relation to 
the trade of this hemisphere, to negotiate 
further stabilization agreements designed to 
encourage the orderly maintenance and 
widest possible use of dollar exchange. 

It is recommended that the banking and 
monetary and trade authorities of the United 
States and of other countries should exchange 
views promptly in the interest of mutually 
beneficial currency stabilization arrange- 
ments, supported by adequate gold reserve 
funds to render any agreed action effective. 

Without deferring such stabilization agree- 
ments as are now possible, eventually we 
should be willing to entertain important 
gold-lending operations, in order to assist 
other nations to rehabilitate themselves and 
to reestablish their monetary systems based 
on gold. 

The convention recommends that our Gov- 
ernment in the negotiation of reciprocal trade 
agreements or agreements providing financial 
accommodation to countries which employ 
the use of exchange control as a source cf 
revenue, should stipulate the abandonment 
of this practice, as it constitutes an undue 
burden on our foreign trade. 


LEND-LEASE AID 


The exigencies of the present emergency 
should not permit regulations prejudicial to 
the continuity of the efforts of American 
manufacturers, merchants, and agents in all 
markets to maintain their normal machinery 
of sales and distribution, and their competi- 
tive position and goodwill. 

In the administration of lend-lease aid 
and other emergency legislation it is im- 
portant to conserve the interests of American 
foreign trade during and after the war. In 
accordance with the terms of the act, the 
purchase of the normal commercial require- 
ments of the British Empire, Latin America, 
and of other. countries, should be strictly 
segregated from military imports, 


Requisitions submitted to the lend-lease 
authorities should permit of specifying the 
names of manufacturers or brands of goods 
based on the preferences of the consumer 
and established trading contacts. The sales 
efforts of the American manufacturers, their 


subsidiary companies, agents and distributors- 


of their own wares in world markets should 
be protected during the war in order to con- 
serve their post-war position. 

Governmental channels should not be used 
to secure priorities for nondefense purchases 
which should be bought and distributed 
through ordinary commercial channels. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROLS AFFECTING FOREIGN 
- TRADE 

The convention commends the assistance 
that commerce, industry, and finance are 
giving to the Government, in its efforts to 
mobilize the economic power of the Nation. 
It urges the National Foreign Trade Council 
to continue the effective cooperation given 
during the past year in relation to necessary 
Government controls over foreign trade and 
shipping. In the establishment and enforce- 
ment of these controls, the council is asked 
to continue its watchfulness, and consulta- 
tion with the Government and with busi- 
nessmen, in order that the inevitable dislo- 
cation of foreign trade be no greater than is 
necessary for attainment of the defense ob- 
jectives of the Government. The convention 
is gratified with the steps taken at Washing- 
ton to set up a clearance authority to facili- 
tate the trade of exporters. 

While it is recognized that wartime re- 
strictions in respect to our overseas trade are 
necessary, it is important to safeguard the 
long-time interests of American commerce, 
industry and finance, and private initiative 
and enterprise, against any possibility of war- 
time controls evolving into systems similar 
to those against which the United States is 
exerting its national power. At the end of 
the war all governmental wartime restrictions 
should be speedily removed. 

To aid in maintaining foreign trade con- 
sistent with defense requirements, it is recom- 
mended that the Economic Defense Board, 
and the Supply Priorities, and Allocations 
Board, including control agencies under their 
direction, appoint advisory committees for 
consideration of practical foreign-trade re- 
quirements in connection with the formula- 
tion and operation of various controls and 
regulations, These advisory committees 
should be selected from those experienced in 
the financing and movement of foreign trade, 
with due consideration to representation from 
various sections. of the country and from 
major commodity divisions of industry, trans- 
portation, and finance. 

Similar advisory committees consisting of 
bankers, exporters, and importers should be 
appointed to assist and advise the Treasury 
Department in reference to the formulation 
and operation of regulations having to do 
with foreign-funds control and other pro- 
cedure under the control and direction of 
the Treasury Department. 

American Government controls affecting 
foreign trade should be coordinated with the 
export and import controls of friendly nations 
in order that as little interference as possible 
be placed upon the movement of commodi- 
ties. 

PRIORITIES 

The convention recommends that, subject 
to the requirements of national defense, 
manufacturers should be permitted to plan 
for continued allocation of such proportion of 
their production as would serve to maintain 
their essential foreign trade. 

It is urged that the Government accord 
effective export priorities on goods essential 
to foreign countries, these priorities to be sub- 
ordinate only to the defense and lend-lease 
requirements, or on a parity therewith in 
cases of marked urgency. 

The convention recommends that the 
efforts of the National Foreign Trade Council 
in this connection be continued. 
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SHIPPING 

The dependence of national defense and 
commerce upon American-flag shipping is 
again being demonstrated. The lines built 
up under private ownership, with Govern- 
ment encouragement, are carrying vastly in- 
creased imports of defense materials and 
other products essential to our normal econ- 
omy and of export merchandise—much of 
which foreign peoples cannot obtain else- 
where. Practically all American foreign 
trade today relates directly or indirectly to 
the defense effort. The United States Mari- 
time Commission’s forehanded program of 
new ship construction has made possible en- 
largement and improvement of American-flag 
services. 

Having attained an important position in 
world shipping, the United States cannot af- 
ford to let down those nations at peace which 
look to us for transportation services on our 
trade routes. 

The shipbuilding effort is being expanded 
for purposes of defense substantially beyond 
the need of foreign commerce, with the possi- 
bility of the creation of a problem of surplus 
ships—such as followed the last war. It is 
not too early for advance study of the ques- 
tion of adjustment of shipping to eventual 
peaceful conditions. We urge the continu- 
ance of adequate freight and passenger 
steamship services under the American flag 
and private ownershi-) to all markets in the 
interest of defense and the preservation of 
commerce. 


CONSULAR FORMALITIES AND RECIPROCAL 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The convention recommends that the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council take up with 
the proper authorities in Washington for- 
malities and practices which are burdensome 
to trade relating to consular invoices and 
other trade documents. 


LATIN AMERICA 


For the second time in a quarter century 
war has deprived Latin America of a large part 
of the European market. The economic in- 
terdependence of the United States and the 
sister republics has thus been intensified, 
with a tesultant growing recognition of mu- 
tual interest. The spirit of solidarity has 
been implemente’! at successive inter-Ameri- 
can conferences, but the full possibilities of 
good neighborhood cannot be permanently 
realized while unreasonable barriers to a larger 
normal interchange of products remain un- 
modified. Development of normal trade has 
been retarded by the fears of some domestic 
producers that greater imports of certain 
Latin-American competitive products would 
be ruinous to their welfare. This sentiment 
has prompted demand for complete exclusion, 
hardly compatible with friendly economic re- 
lations. This problem calls for reexamina- 
tion to determine whether the ceding of a 
small part of our vast domestic market would 
not so greatly increase the purchasing power 
of Latin America for other products of the 
United States that the resultant benefits to 
all + uld fully compensate, on a national 
basis, for any negligible effect on domestic 
production. 

Inter-American collaboration in commer- 
cial, as well as in cultural and political mat- 
ters, is, in spite of serious countercurrents, 
promoting solidarity of interest in the defense 
of the Western Hemisphere. The convention 
recognizes in this tendency the opportunity 
and the respensibility of American business. 


STANDARDIZATION 


The convention records its belief that gov- 
ernment and industry should immediately co- 
operate to establish throughout Latin Amer- 
ica a comprehensive acceptance of common 
matériel standards for manufacture, inspec- 
tion, and maintenance, as a vital step forward 
in facilitating orderly commercial procedure. 

PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The convention endorses the efforts the 
American Government is making to complete 
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the Pan American Highway, to the end of 
promoting the hemisphere defense and of 
strengthening the close commercial and cul- 
tural ties existing between the United States 
and the other Americas. 


MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE 


The Chamber cf Commerce of the United 
States and the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil were represented by delegates at the Con- 
ference of American Associations of Com- 
merce and Production held at Montevideo in 
May last, and the convention is in accord with 
the recommendations which define the nor- 
mal] relations which should exist between gov- 
ernment and business, as follows: 

“That government intervention in economic 
life should be limited to encouraging, stimu- 
lating, and defending production and con- 
sumption. 

“That government intervention should be 
exercised with the collaboration of the af- 
fected groups by means of an effective repre- 
sentation of same.” 

The convention hopes that this beginning 
of consultation among the national business 
bodies of the Americas may be followed by 
the organization of a permanent Council of 
American Associations of Commerce and Pro- 
duction which will give further opportuni- 
ties for interchange of views and for the 
formulation of policies beneficial to the eco- 
nomic development of the Americas and to 
the promotion of inter-American exchange 
of commodities. 

INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORTATION 


American companies operating in interna- 
tional air services should be given fu'l gov- 
ernment support, both financial and diplo- 
matic, to the ends: (1) That effective trans- 
portation by air of passengers, mail, and 
cargo be continued in the national interests 
during the war period; (2) that essential and 
strategic routes be maintained under Ameri- 
can control; (3) that the development of our 
aviation be carried out with our post-war 
economic interests in mind. 

The convention emphasizes the important 
part which air travel and transport will play 
in the post-war period. The productive ca- 
pacity of aviation plants, and the experience 
obtained as a result of the war will make 
available for commerce and travel, after the 
war, large quantities of new types of com- 
mercial equipment and large numbers of 
experienced pilots. Our policy should be di- 
rected toward the utilization of this oppor- 
tunity for furthering American interests 
throughout the world. 


FOREIGN TRADE EDUCATION 


Of vital concern is an informed and en- 
lightened public opinion on the subject of 
international trade, and on the influence of 
international cultural and commercial rela- 
tions upon our domestic economy. 

The convention commends the efforts now 
being made to bring this about through the 
establishment of regional committees in key 
cities of the United States, having for their 
principal purpose the conduct of forums and 
other meetings, in addition to contact with 
local boards of education and colleges, to urge 
curricula changes for encouragement of stu- 
dent understanding of the new economic 
issues which have arisen as a result of war 
conditions. 

The importance should be stressed of the 
newspaper and magazine press, and of radio 
and visual education through nontheatrical 
films. Cooperation on the part of all foreign 
traders is urged for the furtherance of this 
program. 

The encouragement of inter-American edu- 
cation (including teaching) by the United 
States Government, universities, colleges, and 
schools and by educational and philanthropic 
foundations is heartily endorsed. An un- 
precedented number of Latin-Americah stu- 
dents are now in the United States. It is im- 
portant that they and the large number from 
other parts of the world be made to feel at 
home and helped to know and understand 


the United States better. We urge business- 
men to take an active interest in the impor- 
tant work our educational system is doing in 
this respect. 
REVISED AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE DEFINITIONS 
The convention calls attention to the Re- 
vised American Foreign Trade Definitions, 
1941, which were prepared and adopted by a 
joint committee representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States of America, 
the National Council of American Importers, 
Inc., and the National Foreign Trade Council. 
The issuance of this revision was urged by 
our 1840 convention. The convention recom- 
mends the general use of these definitions by 
exporters and importers of all countries who 
do business with the United States. 


THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


The convention favors the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. 


PROTECTION OF DIRECT FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


The convention believes that the basis of 
civilization is the acceptance and enforce- 
ment of those minimum standards of con- 
duct fo: men and governments which reason 
and experience in all nations and in all ages 
have associated with an enlightened society. 

The United States has always maintained, 
as a principle of equity and international 
law, that property may not be expropriated 
without adequate and concurrent compen- 
sation. Recognition and acceptance of such 
a doctrine is essential as a basic tenet of 
international cooperation. It is recom- 
mended that our Government seek to em- 
body this doctrine, together with other pro- 
visions, for the encouragement and protec- 
tion of iAmerican foreign investments, in 
treaties with other nations. 

It is recommended that adequate provi- 
sions should be made for granting foreign 
investors the available necessary exchange 
for interest, amortization, and dividends. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


Many American industries are now devel- 
oped to a point where export trade and its 
effective financing are vitally necessary. 

The convention recognizes that, under 
world conditions of great risk, governments 
must support and supplement private enter- 
prise in industry, trade, and finance. Private 
business, in its full cooperation with govern- 
ment, recognizes that in exceptional cases its 
activities must be subordinated to, or supple- 
mented by, government action. These tend- 
encies have developed, particularly in the 
field of international finance, through the 
activities of the Export-Import Bank, the 
Rubber Reserve Company, and the Metals 
Reserve Company. 

Such governmental assistance, however, 
should not prevent the encouragement of 
private financing of sound undertakings, in 
association with foreign national capital, 
wherever preferable, subject to adequate pro- 
tection of existing competitive American in- 
vestments and rights. The functions of the 
Export-Import Bank should be extended to 
provide our foreign traders suitable guaran- 
tys of credits and exchange risks. Effective 
protection of the transfer of funds should be 
provided and other steps taken to encourage 
and support private financing in those fields 
which give promise of productivity. 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


Customs rules and regulations should safe- 
guard the intent of the law, but wartime 
conditions must be considered in their ap- 
plication. Unreasonable interpretations or 
burdensome requirements affecting either ex- 
ports or imports should be discontinued. 

This convention accordingly urges that the 
Government take all necessary steps as 
quickly as possible to make such practical 
adjustments as are needed. 

FOREIGN TRADE ZONES 

Foreign trade zones, adequately equipped 
and operated, are useful and effective instru- 
ments of foreign trade and should be fostered 
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accordingly. Such zones can afford a world 

market for many commodities when all nec- 

essary facilities have been provided. 
DRAW-BACKS AND EXCISE REFUNDS 


The convention approves the recommenda- 
tion of the Drawbacks and Refunds Commit- 
tee of the National Foreign Trade Council as 
follows: We again urge that Congress provide 
an indefinite appropriation in the Budget for 
payment of draw-backs and refunds. We urge 
amendment to the Sugar Act to provide pay- 
ments on exportation equal to the tax and 
manufacturer's excise tax, and to permit the 
privilege of “substitution.” Amendments of 
the draw-back and excise sections of the Tar- 
iff Act of value to exporters, and which this 
convention recommends, are (1) a 5-year 
limit for payments for draw-backs and re- 
funds, (2) extension of “substitution” to ma- 
terials other than sugar and nonferrous met- 
als, (3) permission for a 3-year time for “sub- 
stitution,” and (4) draw-backs on material 
used in repair or equipment on vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade. 

CENSORSHIP 


The convention recommends that the Gov- 
ernment should use every effort to reduce 
delays due to censorship on mails and 
cables. 


AMERICAN-BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 


The convention recognizes the necessity of 
the British Commonwealth to maintain the 
essentials of its foreign trade, but the need 
for creating foreign exchange, and of main- 
taining imports, should not obscure the 
American Government’s obligation to pro- 
tect American foreign trade, finance, and 
shipping. 

Immediate steps should be taken to de- 
fine the trade and other economic relations 
which are to exist between the United States 
and the British Commonwealth during and 
after the war. Steps also should now be 
taken looking to the elimination of prefer- 
ential export and import duties and nation- 
alistic tendencies in colonial areas. Ameri- 
can trade and finance seeks in the British 
Commonwealth, not special privileges, but 
the equality to which they are entitled under 
principles of sound commercial policy. 

The convention strongly recommends that 
our Government endeavor to obtain definite 
commitments for the progressive removal of 
trade discriminations against the United 
States throughout the British Common- 
wealth and elsewhere, to the extent that such 
discriminations are the result of British pol- 
icy. Such an attitude we believe to be in 
line with policies of permanent peace and 
understanding between America and the 
British Commonwealth. It also urges all 
joint action directed to the removal of dis- 
criminatory measures in all other areas. 


Strikes on Defense Projects 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL BROWN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
along with many Members from my sec- 
tion of the country, I have supported all 
amendments to bills seeking to prevent 
strikes on defense projects, but we have 
not been successful in any of our 
attempts, 
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From what has happened recently, 
surely enough Members have changed 
their minds so that we now may be suc- 
cessful in passing some bill or bills to 
prevent these strikes on defense projects. 

I am informed that at least 95 percent 
of labor members are loyal and are 
against striking on defense projects. 

Surely we can muster enough strength 
now to let John L. Lewis and other lead- 
ers like him who would jeopardize the 
Nation’s defense program know that we 
are not going to stand any longer for our 
boys to accept $21 per month pay and 
allow these strikes to continue and fail 
to furnish these young men in training 
the material for training. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend and re- 
vise my remarks by inserting in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Atlanta 
Constitution of November 5, 1941, rela- 
tive to this matter, and also an editorial 
from the Athens Banner-Herald of No- 
vember 6, 1941, along the same line, beth 
of which are to the point and very timely: 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of November 
5, 1941] 


BLIND LABOR 


The public apparently can be damned in 
its belief in the responsibility of labor. The 
country, from all outward appearances, is but 
a minor consideration to the leaders of labor. 

Two events, one Sunday and the second 
Monday, evidence the attitude of labor’s lead- 
ers and force the conclusion labor refuses to 
face the seriousness of the days and is willing 
to go down the same path as France. 

A Gallup poll revealing the public by a 
large r-ajority did not believe in the unioni- 
zation of Government employees hardly had 
been printed before the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations announced it would open a 
gigantic drive to recruit these employees, 
whose Commander in Chief, the President, 
recently shook the wind out of the sails of 
John L. Lewis. 

It should be pointed out Government work- 
ers are chiefly under the protection of civil 
service; they enjoy working conditions gen- 
erally far better than those in private em- 
ployment, and their salaries are mostly more 
than fair. It also is axiomatic that workers 
cannot strike against the Government. Un- 
less Lewis intends to disregard this long- 
established unwritten law there is no basis 
for Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unionism in Federal employment of the type 
which evidently is being planned. It will be 
recalled an American Federation of Labor 
union for a long time has functioned as a 
representative of Federal workers, and this 
union has operated in a realistic, level-headed 
manner. 

The second event involves the strike Call 
of the long-lines experts of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., which would 
involve all commercial transactions, the 
Army and Navy communications network, 
teletypewriters so much used in directing 
transportation of food, acquisition of food by 
the Army and Navy, transportation of de- 
fense materials, and the interchange of com- 
munications vital in defense industries, the 
transmission of news and other extremely 
important elements in national life at this 
time. 

It is a great pity the responsible elements 
cannot seize control and stop the disastrous 
plunge of labor toward its own destruction. 
Unionism cannot function without the sup- 
port of the public. It can be wiped out by 
the anger of the public, even though that 
anger be damaging to the public in the long 
run. Yet this public anger today is mount- 
ing in proportions which can cnly end in 
the repressive legislation labor haters of the 
country have sought for many years. Not 
even that great and good friend of labor, the 


President, has been able to maintain his 
friendship in the face of utter disregard of 
the Nation’s danger. 

The friends of labor tremble when they 
consider the possibilities inherent in con- 
gressional legislation under the whip hand 
of those who hate labor. Yet it is entirely 
possible the things labor has fought for years 
can be brought back in the space of a few 
short weeks because of the public-be-damned 
attitude of a handful of miscalled labor 
leaders. 


[From the Athens (Ga.) Banner-Herald of 
November 11, 1941] 


DEFENSE STRIKES MUST END 


We have seen in America, in a time of na- 
tional emergency, a labor leader refusing a 
plea of the President to refrain from a strike 
that would cripple defense production. 

With bright lights in his office beating 
down on him, anc with all ‘ae scowl of a tra- 
gedian, John L. Lewis, head of *he United 
Mine Workers, strode before assembled re- 
porters in Washington and announced a 
sorry chapter in union labor’s story. For a 
second time he refused to heed the Presi- 
dent. 

The issue was simple. ‘:he sole question 
was whether the great steel companies, oper- 
ating so-called captive mines, would grant 
Lewis’ organization a close’ shop. Captive 
mines are those operated solely to produce 
coal for the steel companies that own them. 
According to Lewis’ own statement, practically 
all the men working in those mines belong to 
his union. To that extent he already had a 
closed shop. But he insisted upon a written 
agreement to that effect. To get it Lewis was 
ready to jeopardize the Nation’s defense pro- 
gram. He called a strike as he had threatened. 

It is time to say to this man that he is hit- 
ting not only at a President he dislikes, but 
at the whole American people. He and other 
labor leaders like him are endangering the 
cause of union labor. They are putting in 
jeopardy the gains they have won. They are 
estranging their friends and giving valuable 
arguments to their enemies who have never 
believed in concessions to organized labor. 

They do not realize how weary the average 
American is of the almost daily headlines: 
“Strike in coal mines,” “Strike in airplane 
factory,” “Strike in shipyards.” 

In a time when he is being asked to pay 
the heaviest taxes in the country’s history, 
when he sees boys taken from their jobs to 
make good soldiers, the average American is 
becoming sick of what he sees in the field 
of industry. It is a picture that reminds him 
too much of what went on in a France that 
now lies prostrate under Hitler’s heel. 

What this Nation would like to see and 
what it is going to demand and what it is 
going to get is: 

No strikes and no lock-outs that affect 
defense during America’s national emergency. 





A Lend-Lease Bill for the American 
People 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the new _ rivers-and-harbors 
bill is a lend-lease bill for the American 
people, 
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It is being attacked by certain selfish 
interests because it authorizes the ex- 
penditure of several hundred millions of 
dollars over a long period of years. Do 
not forget that just a few days ago Con- 
gress passed a lend-lease bill for $6,000,- 
000,000 to be lent to foreign countries, 
$1,000,000,000 of which has already been 
sent to Soviet Russia. That is more than 
this rivers-and-harbors bill would cost 
if every single project in it were con- 
structed at once. Some time ago Con- 
gress passed a lend-lease bill for Great 
Britain amounting to $7,000,000,000. 

We do not know whether a single dollar 
of that money will ever come back or not. 
But we do know that money spent on our 
river and harbor improvements for the 
benefit and protection of the American 
people will not only come back, it will not 
only aid in our national defense, it will 
not only improve our rivers and harbors 
from the standpoint of navigation, flood 
control, and power production, but this 
money will be spent at home, and it will 
add untold billions to the Nation’s wealth 
in years to come. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman believe that of the Florida ship 
canal and the St. Lawrence seaway and 
every item in the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. Let 
me point out to the gentleman from 
Kansas that today the British Navy is 
driven from Scapa Flow because ships 
stationed there are exposed to attack 
from the air. The ports of Europe are 
closed to them. Their vessels are now 
being repaired in our docks and those 
docks are becoming crowded. If we get 
into this war we must have scme pro- 
tected harbors, not only in the Gulf of 
Mexico but in the Great Lakes, and we 
are going to need them in the future 
whether we get into this war or not. 

If we get into this war it will probably 
last for 10 or 20 years. Many of our best 
informed Army and Navy men think it 
will last for a generation, and that we 
will need all these river-and-harbor 
facilities, as well as all the hydroelectric 
power we can produce. Remember that 
Russia and England can use this lend- 
lease money to improve their rivers and 
harbors anywhere “from Greenland’s icy 
mountains to India’s coral strand,” pro- 
vided they deem it necessary for their 
own defense. 

Then why should not we provide the 
same benefits for our own people by au- 
thorizing expenditures in the years ahead 
of us that really amount to less than one- 
thirteenth of the amount we are provid- 
ing for other countries. 

This lend-lease money for rivers and 
harbors will be spent at home, it will 
help absorb our unemployment, it will 
help to protect our own country and our 
own people, it will benefit every section 
of the country, and as I said, it will add 
untold billions to the Nation’s wealth. 

THE ST. LAWRENCE PROJECT 


The St. Lawrence project will not only 
give us an inlet to the Great Lakes, where 
our naval vessels can be built or repaired 
in perfect safety, but it will provide 
6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year of 


Mr. Speaker, 
You: 3 
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cheap electricity for the Northeastern 
States, which, if properly handled, will 
bring reductions in electric light and 
power rates in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New England that will 
amount to more each year than the entire 
cost of this whole project. 

In addition to that, we are told that it 
will be worth at least $100,000,000 a year 
to the farmers of the Middle West in re- 
ducing the costs of transportation and 
thereby adding to the price of their farm 
products. And it will not hurt any other 
section of the country. 

FLORIDA CANAL 


I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that unless the emergency should 
require its full development, only a barge 
canal will be constructed across the 
Florida Straits at this time, so as to 
complete our intercoastal waterway and 
give us a protected barge line from New 
Jersey all the way around to the border 
of Mexico, and connect it up with the 
Mississippi River, the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee, the Ohio, the Missouri, the Trin- 
ity, the Illinois, the Coosa, the Potomac, 
and every other branch of our great in- 
land waterway network, which is des- 
tined to be, and ought to be, the greatest 
inland and intercoastal waterway system 
in the world. 

TENNESSEE-TOMBEIGBEE INLAND WATERWAY 


This project has become an absolute 
necessity. The Tennessee Valley, like the 
Columbia River, has become one of the 
most important areas in the world for the 
production of those materials most vital- 
ly necessary for national defense—and 
especially aluminum and aluminum prod- 
ucts, as well as nitrates for explosives. 


The same elemenis are opposing this 
project that opposed the T. V. A. develop- 
ment from the beginning, and cpposed 
the Columbia River development from 


the beginning. Think what a predica- 
ment we would be in today if their views 
had prevailed. 

Yet this great Tennessee Valley area is 
now bottled up for want of the very out- 
let this Tombigbee waterway would pro- 
vide. Remember that railroads are being 


paralyzed all over Europe by having their | 


freight trains knocked off the track or 
their bridges destroyed. Think what this 
would mean to the Tennessee Valiey un- 
der present conditions. It would simply 
paralyze traffic in that area, except for 


the long and tortuous route up the Mis- | 


sissippi River to Cairo, Ill., then up the 
Chio and the Tennessee—about 700 miles 
farther than it would be up the Tombig- 
bee and through the canal into the Ten- 
nessee. 

This route would also shorten the water 
distance between all points on the Ohio, 
all the way up to Pittsburgh, Pa., and the 
Gulf of Mexico by more than 200 miles 
and between all points on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, the Missouri, and the Illinois to 
the Gulf by more than 100 miles. Be- 
sides, as the Army engineers have pointed 
out, it would furnish a slack-water route 
for ascending traffic as against the ter- 
rific current on the ofttimes raging Mis- 
sissippi. Traffic going from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Memphis, Tenn.—that is the 
ascending trafiic—would save money, if 
not time, by going up this slack-water 
route into the Tennessee and then down- 
stream from there to Memphis, 





These developments would -help us to 
conserve steel, for we are told by the ex- 
perts that barge capacity requires only 
one-third as much steel as equivalent rail 


capacity. 
OTHER PROJECTS 

Mr. Speaker, I could continue this dis- 
cussion on the other valuable and neces- 
sary projects indefinitely, from the Clarks 
Hill Dam on the Savannah and the Coosa 
River project in Georgia and Alabama 
that mean so much to the people of 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Alabama, 
to the Umatilla Dam on the Columbia, 
that great stream in the far Northwest 
whose developments at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee have proved to be life- 
savers in this emergency. 

I could take them from the Trinity 
River in Texas, the very threat of which 
is already forcing reductions in freight 
rates and promising the people of Texas 
relief from the enormous burdens they 
now bear in the way of exorbitant freight 
rates, to the Infield Dam on the Con- 
necticut River that would not only ex- 
tend the navigation of that stream in 
an area where it is so badly needed, but 
it would provide a yardstick for electric 
light and power rates that would prob- 
ably save the people of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts more on their electric bills 
every year than this entire project would 
cost. 

I could take ll the projects contained 
in this bill, every one of which has been 
examined and approved by the Army en- 
gineers; I could take them all and show 
that this is the greatest measure of its 
kind for the benefit of the American 
people, for the building up of our own 
country, our own defenses, and our own 
internal prosperity that has been before 
Congress in a generation. 


The C. I. 0. 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to congratulate the nine members 
of the National Defense Mediation Board 
who voted in favor of upholding the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Particu- 
larly do I want to congratulate the two 
members who come from the construc- 
tive, American side of labor, namely, the 
two American Federation of Labor mem- 
bers. 

I think, too, it is fitting to congratulate 
the un-American, destructive, so-called 
labor leaders of the C. I. O. on their rec- 
ognition and realization, first, that they 
never had any business on such an Amer- 
ican board as this; second, that they do 
not belong on such an American board as 
this at any time; and, thirdly, that they 
at least had enough sense to understand 
that the American program is going to go 
thrcugh whether they like it or not, and 
that they therefore resigned. 
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This C. I. O. leadership has never rep- 
resented the rank and file. Now, if Lewis, 
Murray, and Kennedy would only realize 
that they never at any time represented 
the rank and file and would resign, the 
whole country would have cause to con- 
gratulate them, because the sooner the 
country is rid of men who are willing to 
strike against the Government of the 
United States, who are willing to destroy 
its defense program and sabotage its 
works and indulge in treason, the better 
off we will all be, even Lewis, Murray, and 
Kennedy. 

Murray says that the decision “makes 
it impossible for labor to retain any con- 
fidence in the Board’s future action,” 
that the body had outlived its usefulness 
and was through, and further he says, 
“T can see no good reason, no moral rea- 
son, for the C. I. O. members to partici- 
pate on a board of this character.” 

Of course; with all the socialistic, 
racketeering, communistic, outlaw gang- 
ster leaders in the C. I. O. leadership, you 
could not expect any such subversive, 
communistic group to have confidence in 
any board that had any vestige of Ameri- 
canism in it. Up to now this outfit has 
been dealing with such left-wingers as 
Perkins and company, so that they have 
become used to the communistic pro- 
gram, and when the brakes have been put 
on, which they have never been before, 
they begin to scream. 

But, fortunately, this left-wing, racket- 
eering leadership misrepresents and does 
not, nor ever has represented, patriotic 
American labor. These left-wingers have 
hung as a millstone about the neck of 
real American labor, who could not help 
themselves. They should hail this as an 
opportunity to get out from under and 
quit paying their racketeering tribute to 
this type of gangster. 

I agree with Mr. Murray, and I think 95 
percent of the country is with me. that we 
can see no good reason and no moral 
reason why at any time the racketeering, 
communistic C. I. O. leadership should 
participate in a board of this character. 
This not only goes for this Board but we 
believe that about every board. We be- 
lieve that this country has suffered too 
long from the subversive, communistic, 
racketeering C. I. O. leadership and its 
domination of N. L. R. B., the Wagner 
Relations Act, and of the so-called Sec- 
retary of Labor, otherwise known as Per- 
kins. We can see no reason why labor 
should have been dominated at all by this 
gang of leaders, who, after all, were a 
bunch of outlaw labor leaders, who, be- 
cause they could not have their way, at- 
tempted to destroy the mother federa- 
tion, namely, the A. F. of L., because there 
were too many honest-to-God Americans 
in it, and these left-wing, communistic 
racketeers naturally could not get along 
with Americans or anybody who repre- 
sented Americanism. 

The whole issue that was decided by 
the Mediation Board was whether the 
United States Government and the Con- 
stitution were greater and had more 
power than the left-wing subversive out- 
law labor leaders, John Lewis, Murray, 
Kennedy, and many others. I hope this 
bunch of gangsters have come to the con- 
clusion that they are going to be set in 
their proper place, and from now on in 
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they are actually not as big as the United 
States Government. 





We Are Not Neutral—Our Business Is To 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the speech I delivered before the Re- 
publican women of Connecticut assembled 
at New London on November 5: 


Madam President, we Vermonters have 
been and still are celebrating the one-hun- 
dred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the admis- 
sion of our State into the Union. We have 
been constantly reminded of the debt we owe 
to old Connecticut. ‘You recall we first did 
business under the name of New Connecticut. 

Ethan Allen, born in Litchfield, came to the 
New Hampshire Grants in 1769 when he was 
32 years of age; and, as the first to lead the 
intrepid pioneers in battle, he became for all 
time the symbol and exemplification of those 
qualities and characteristics which have 
marked the men and women of the Green 
Mountain State. 

Rough and rugged, powerful in mind and 
body, honest and courageous, he hated op- 
pression, abhorred tyranny, loved liberty, and 
was ever ready to fight in order to keep and 
to transmit to posterity the liberty and free- 
dom he enjoyed. All those who passionately 
love liberty revere his memory, and down 
through the ages Ethan Allen stands out as 
the exemplification of all those who have the 
courage to say: 


“T have no fear! What isin store for me 
Shall find me self-reliant, undismayed; 
God grant my only cowardice may be 
Afraid—to be afraid.” 


He led a handful of rough, ignorant, but 
determined men and women who had mi- 
grated from New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to carve out of the wil- 
derness and woods a home for themselves; 
settlers who did not pretend to know the law 
but did know in their hearts that the land 
they had reclaimed, worked over, brought up 
their children on, was theirs—if anything 
ever belonged to anybody. 

So when the New York officials threatened 
and undertook to dispossess and to evict 
them such a challenge rang from the moun- 
tain tops as echoed and was heard across all 
the valieys. 

“Just come and take it away, if you dare.” 

And they took down their long muzzle 
rifles, ran some more bullets, dried their 
powder, won a war, established an independ- 
ent republic, saved their homes, their coun- 
try, and themselves. God helps those who 
help themselves. Only free men are fit to be 
free. 

Tcday, we, their descendants, live on the 
land they defended and we enjoy the liberty 
for which they fought, strengthened as they 
were and encouraged by their candid faith 
in and reliance upon the inherent strength 
of a just cause. They risked all that they 
had and were or ever hoped to be on their 


faith in a righteous cause. They stood ready 
in a whirling, shifting world, and they proved 
to their satisfaction and that of all those 
who have followed them that to stand steady 
is not an impossible task. We should be 
ashamed to do less than they did. 

They loved their homes and their land and 
their freedom as do we, silently, Undramati- 
cally, steadfastly, pretending to ourseives that 
it is not there; but not ashamed to admit it, 
ready to die for it. Rather than to live as 
Hitler slaves it were better to die. 

So you may understand, my friends, why 
Vermonters in legislative assembly have de- 
clared war, as it is said, against Hitler. 

Somewhere west cf Iceland the torpedo- 
mangled hull of a United States destroyer 
rests with its dead on the cold floor of the 
sea. 

Another Old World conflict again has 
crossed the eastern threshold of the New. 
Once more it is in the Atlantic that a war 
must be lost or won. Shall we wait to be 
sacrificed on the altar of the Hun because 
somebody insists that in order to be polite 
we must declare that we are going to defend 
ourselves? How absolutely ridiculous it is 
to insist that we must formally declare we 
are going to defend ourselves against a mur- 
derer who has been at war with us for 
months. How inane to say that until I, 
meaning the appeasers, isolationists, and 
obstructionists, say so, there is no war, and 
can be none. If it were not so serious so far 
as we are all concerned, it would be so foolish 
that nobody would pay any attention to the 
ravings of these people who are hoist by 
their own petard. 

Shall we submit to the ignominy of being 
deprived the right of self-defense at the 
behest of appeasers who either do not know 
we are at war or who put themselves and 
partianship above their country. The pre- 
ponderant majority of our people and that 
means over 90 percent know what has hap- 
pened all over Europe due to those appeasers, 
delayers, and apostles of obstruction whose 
countries are under the Hitler heel. 

We recognize the fact that a world con- 
spiracy of all the basest, foulest, most wicked 
criminals in history, saturated with a crazy 
determination to crush our civilization, 
threatens to stop all human progress, to de- 
stroy the work of centuries, and to establish 
their new order over our dead bodies. 

To us the indisposition of so many good 
people to realize the truth and that the war 
which is sweeping everything before it under 
the leadership of Hitler is not going to wait 
for us, or our indecision and hesitation, is 
alarming. You cannot laugh off the light- 
ning, nor does it get you anywhere to talk 
about what you would and will do if hit. 
The time to seek shelter is before the stcrm 
turns toward you. 

We know that the think to do is to lick 
Hitler, and those who try to drag partisan 
politics and religious bias into a situation 
that involves the question of life and death 
for them and their country make mountains 
out of molehilis and do themselves no service. 

Do not forget it, we will have to call on 
every resource at our command to carry out 
our determination to win. Our swelled head 
is about to be deflated. We cannot lick the 
world or Hitler unaided. 

It would seem that in the face and eyes 
of events there can be no partisan politics 
in a matter of life and death to or for a 
country, its people, and its ideals. Those who 
would try to be opportunists at such a time 
and under such circumstances will reap the 
reward that is their due. 

I cannot understand them. They really are 
dangerous, Paradoxically enough, those who 
clamor the loudest that we stay out of war 
are at the same time hastening the day of 
our entry. It is this very policy of self-com- 
placent isolation during the last 20 years 
which has been responsible in large part for 
the dangerous world situation of today. By 
creating disunity among the American people 
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they are weakening the Nation and strength- 
ening the enemy. 

I don’t care whether you are a Republican 

cr a Democrat, or whether you like what I say. 
The truth should not be spoken at all times, 
but now is the time to tell the whole truth, 
all the truth, and nothing but the truth. 
* Let the chips fall where they may. This is 
too close to a national crisis to tolerate this 
chopping and chipping at nationai defense by 
those who are so much interested in politics 
as to be willing to play that game when the 
very foundations of our liberty and Govern- 
ment are threatened by a man with a Na- 
poleonic. complex who has said that his form 
of government and ours cannot coexist. 

He has run riot over that portion of the 
world he advertised he would first seek to 
conquer. We are next—he has shown his 
teeth—unless we stop trying to impede the 
progress of our defense against him and get 
together to defend ourselves and the world 
against the mad monarch of totalitarianism. 

That is the issue beside which all others 
sink into insignificance. Those who have 
contributed to Hitler’s success by hindering 
that policy which in unity alone will make it 
possible for us to save ourselves have assumed 
a very grave responsibility at this time and in 
this crisis. 

Already I may have said too much. To have 
said less would have been a failure on my 
part to discharge my duty as a Member of 
Congress and an American citizen. I do not 
see the fun in this situation, politically and 
from a partisan standpoint, which some folks 


, On both sides of the aisle seem to get out of 


their opposition to an American policy. I 
may be dumb. If that be dumbness, I am 
glad I am dumb, and yet I am not blind or 
deaf to the effect that the actions of a certain 
group have had and are still having against 
the best interests of all of us. 

The crisis is too near at hand not to be 
seen. Just as sure as fate, we will be wedded 
to a program of totalitarianism or we will 
not, depending upon whether we win or lose 
this war. Now is the time and this is the 
place for those who put country and life 
and liberty above and beyond 2!! else to tell 
the world that, irrespective of politics or par- 
tisanship, we do not propose to yield to Hitler 
domination, that we defy him, will defend 
ourselves against him, will defeat him, and 
utterly destroy his devilish determination to 
rule the world by force. It is either he or we. 

These isolationists and obstructionists who 
have been so vocal do not represent the rank 
and file of the Republican Party, and what is 
more, they have no right to brand it as op- 
posed to national defense by their ill-advised 
tactics of obstructionism. They may be sin- 
cere. So also may be the burglar in his at- 
tempt to rob me of my personal possessions. 
Sincerity is no cover-all for their lack of ap- 
preciation of the seriousness of the situation 
to which they contribute and which grows 
more serious each day and hour they delay 
our defense program and attempt to ham- 
string our defined and positive foreign policy. 
The defeat of France is directly attributable 
to exactly the same cause as these people are 
pursuing here. 

Why haggle about who should declare war 
when declarations of war are outmoded and 
made by nobody as such? 

Do we need to be told by Hitler that he is 
at war with us? Are we asleep to the manner 
in which he proceeds to attack? 

I might vote for a deciaration of war in 
order to unify the elements who insist upon 
such a declaration, but I am out of patience 
with these “if-and-when-ers” who are doing 
everything to delay the program just because 
they cannot run the show. Their incompe- 
tency to run anything and their lack of judg- 
ment is evidenced by their vindictiveness and 
their inability to or their determination not 
to recognize the undeniable fact that war is at 
our door. 


We are at war. Can you doubt it? 
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Of course, the people of this country are 
opposed to war and are opposed to an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force. Why talk about it? 
What these good friends of mine neglect to 
appreciate is that the people are just as much 
opposed to all their attempts to play politics. 
The people are determined to defend them- 
selves, to maintain this form of government, 
to preserve and conserve their blood-bought 
liberties. Every day these misguided patriots 
spend trying to find some limb on which to 
hang themselves and those who are support- 
ing the President's foreign policy is just so 
much wasted time on their part. Every day 
the war comes closer and closer and knocks 
their theories galley-west, and makes their 
responsibility for giving aid and comfort to 
our enemies more reprehensible. 

And, after all, their arguments and their 
theories are just as practical for defense if 
followed to logical conclusion as was the 
Maginot line of France—well intentioned, but 
terrifically costly in life and property, and, 
so far aS the peace of the world is involved, 
absolutely useless and illusory and a waste of 
time and energy. 

But enough of that. 
Deal? 

We have heard a lot of talk about the small 
businessman. Now, everybody knows who 
knows me that I have been fighting his bat- 
tles for the last 7 years, but it will not get 
anybody anywhere just now to talk about 
business as usual during this crisis. We are 
at war and all of us will have to make the 
necessary sacrifices. 

Mark Sullivan and some others are afraid 
the New Deal will cook up an omelet by 
taking advantage of the emergency. Well, 
the American people will not have to eat it, 
will they, if they do not wish to do so? The 
fact that the New Deal undertakes to do what 
Sullivan suggests will be only an added rea- 
son why the American people will repudiate 
the New Deal and its policies lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

You can commence right here in this dis- 
trict by returning Tommy Ball to the House 


What about the New 


by the biggest Republican majority ever 


given in your district. He deserves it. You 
should do it. I know whereof I speak. 

If we, the people, are not able to save our- 
selves from the New Deal we certainly are not 
fit to survive as a Democratic-Republican 
form of government. But first we must lick 
Hitler. That is our big job just now. 

Do not forget for a minute that the power 
and the responsibility rests with the people. 
They can and will elect a Republican House 
of Representatives in 1942. They will have 
to do it or else they may see the end of repre- 
sentative government staring them in the 
face. It is time they waked up to that fact. 

We are apt to lose sight of the fact that 
the preservation of the people’s political in- 
stitutions depends under divine Providence 
on themselves. 

And I might as well say there can and will 
be no business as usual. There will be no 
business at all if we do not win this war. 
Our first business as a matter of self-protec- 
tion is to bend every energy to winning this 
war and then to do twice as much as is asked 
of us. We will then be doing too little, if not 
too late. We must get the material to Eng- 
land and Russia and China while there is a 
chance for them to survive. After the war 
we will clean up the New Deal fallacies and 
get rid of all its inquisitorial, iniquitous, un- 
American policies; but the thing to do now is 
to get behind the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy and help to win this war for 
our defense. 

While all this is true it is also true that 
there is no excuse, nor is there any justifica- 
tion for the policy of extermination of small 
business pursued by this administration. In 
this land of boundless resources it certainly 
is possible to apportion matériel to nonde- 
fense but essential small industries in suffi- 
cient quantities to permit them to continue 
in business without affecting the supply nec- 
essary for defense industries. To say this 


cannot be done is to admit incompetency in 
the executive and administrative branches 
of the Government. The people know it can 
be done, and should be done, and it will have 
to. be done. 

The war against small business and the at- 
tempt to socialize this Government must stop. 

This administration must realize sooner or 
later that if the war is to be won and there 
is to be that unity without which it cannot 
be won, the conservation and preservation of 
small business, the reasonable employment of 
those occupied and engaged therein, the pro- 
tection of the communities scattered across 
the continent in which these industries are 
located, are essential to the preservation of 
our economic system and as important parts 
of our national defense as anything possibly 
can be. Business as usual? No. But it 
should be the business of the administration 
to realize that the protection of small busi- 
ness is big business, and has priority for na- 
tional defense. 

We talk a lot about how dumb France was 
and how blind England was, but I tell you 
neither of them was as blind, deaf, and dumb 
as we are and will be if we do not profit by 
their experience. Stov talking and go to work 
to save ourselves. 

This is a world revolution in which we are 
involved, and it will be a fight to the finish 
between two philosophies that cannot co- 
exist in this world. We must clean up the 
Aegean stable that Hitler has daubed with 
the blood and lives and liberties of people 
and countries. We must wipe him and his 
philosophy off the face of the globe or he will 
sink us as deep as lies Atlantis. And that is so. 

Do not make any mistake as to my attitude 
with respect to the New Deal and its policies. 
No Member of Congress has been more active 
or more vociferous in his denunciation of the 
New Deal policies, internal and economic, 
than have I. The record bears out this state- 
ment. I have tried ineffectually to make the 
people understand where they were headed 
and which way they were going. I challenge 
enybody to match my persistent opposition to 
the administration’s policies and its pater- 
nalistic inclinations. 

I have said that never before in the his- 
tory of our country has it been so necessary 
for every citizen to exercise intelligently the 
rights of citizenship. Our country is faced 
with a crisis more serious than any depres- 
sion; by a question more basic than unem- 
ployment, relief, prices, or heavy debts. The 
continuance or the discontinuance of the 
freedom we have enjoyed, the loss of liberties 
that are ours, the abolition of the traditional 
American order, the absolute change in form 
of our established Government under our 
written Constitution and our laws is the issue 
that confronts us. 

This administration cannot prove to me 
that many of the things it has done, some of 
the doctrines it has fostered, are going to 
provide for my grandchildren as healthy a 
moral and material government as I and my 
forefathers have enjoyed. I was brought up 
to hard work, brought up to expect nothing 
from the Government or anybody; to look 
forward to no windfalls, but to save if I ex- 
pected to enjoy luxuries and the security and 
the comforts which I have tried to provide 
for my family, such as a little insurance, a 
home, and an investment of a few hundreds 
of dollars. I am no different than a large 
majority of my fellow Vermonters who have 
earned and have paid their own way. 

I know, and so do you, that nowhere in 
this world has the game of life been played so 
fully and so generously as right here in the 
New England States. In no country in the 
world are there so many winners who started 
out with patches on their knees, nothing in 
their pocket, and no capital but the conviction 
that America has no privileges to offer which 
a smart enough American boy or girl cannot 
win. And I say to you, that while the Bill 
of Rights survives, even though it does be- 
long to the “horse and buggy” days, while the 
machinery defined in the Constitution to 
keep opportunity open in this country con- 
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and his individual initiative for the comfort - 
and guaranty of a full stomach, for that every 
convict enjoys in a modern jail. 

I have not changed my mind a particle. At 
the proper time I shall renew my attack and 
my endeavor to make the people understand 
what the New Deal has done to them and 
they have done to themselves by voting for it. 

Just now the appalling issue which con- 
fronts us is peace or war. Are you for or 
against national defense, and/or do you pre- 
fer to be a Hitler slave or a free American? 

The Republican Party has an answer to 
make, a duty to perform, and an obligation to 
discharge. It must not make a partisan issue 
out of this war, and it must stop obstructing 
for the sake of obstruction. Let me say again 
that those who are doing this do not repre- 
sent the party, the people, or me. 

Of course, the Republican Party can and 
must also see to it that the New Deal does 
not make this a partisan matter to better its 
political ends. The New Deal should not be 
allowed to grasp powers it does not mean to 
return to the people, but the Commander in 
Chief, under the Constitution, should have 
such power granted him as he needs for our 
defense, be held responsible for his proper use 
of it, and impeached if he fails to discharge his 
duties under the law, and to exercise such 
power according to its grant under the Con- 
stitution. 

The Republican Party should and will 
continue to undertake: 

(1) To curb unnecessary, wasteful, and 
reckless spending. 

(2) To make such necessary amendments 
in the Federal tax structure as will elimi- 
nate or modify the provisions which are 
retarding business recovery. 

(3) To so amend the National Labor Re- 
lations Act as to clarify the mutual obliga- 
tions of workers and employer, and the 
duties of both toward the public, in order to 
end the present paralyzing discord. 

(4) To repeal the dangerous discretionary 
authority which the President now has over 
the Nation’s monetary system; define spe- 
cifically the area of Government competi- 
tion with private enterprise, so that busi- 
ness may be able to create jobs with some 
certainty as to the future; clarify and codify 
and publish the existing rules and regula- 
tions so that industry and business may 
know what to expect. 

(5) To restore American markets to the 
American farmer and wage earner and de- 
velop new markets for agriculture products, 
to such an extent and insofar as the exist- 
ing situation abroad may make it possible 
so to do. 

(6) We shall oppose and reject all experi- 
mental legislation not clearly helpful in pro- 
moting recovery, or which would subject 
agriculture, labor, or industry to the com- 
pulsory decrees of a Federal bureaucracy. 

And that is only a beginning. When the 
people wake up and make it possible for it 
to do so, the Republican Party will once 
again save the Nation. 

But the Republican Party must disabuse 
the public mind of the idea that it is playing 
politics with national defense and must unite 
to furnish, supply, and support an all-out 
defense for America. 

It must wake up, stand up and fight to 
save this country. It must stop talking 
about what it will do if and when we are 
at war, and do something, now. We are at 
war. 

The page of history records repeatedly the 
large and important place that woman hag 
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in the concerns of states and 

nations. Not only has she played a most 
conspicuous role in shaping the judgments 
and opinions of those in authority, not only 
has she been a dominant force in giving poise 
and direction to kings and rulers, but now 
and. again she has occupied a more con- 
spicuous place in governing and controlling 
directly the aims and actions of great nations. 
In America, under popular government, 
women have risen to the highest plane they 
have ever occupied in human history. This 


is not an accident. It didn’t just happen.. 


It is a byproduct of American civilization. 
America has given you opportunity; has given 
you the same freedom as men. It gives you 
the same rights; it gives you the same voice 
in public affairs, and I tell you women this 
is your fight, and you will have to carry your 
share of the burden if the battle is to be 
won. 

I am a realist, and I say to you that it is 
time to tighten your belt, throw back your 
shoulders, and make up your mind that we 
must fight if we would be free, for you cannot 
long postpone the day when you will be forced 
to reach that conclusion. 

Since that is so, it is high time to stop 
placing one’s own political fortunes in the 
balance against one’s country; to stop hag- 
gling and carping, fussing and fuming about 
the manner in which the facts are presented 
to us or the way in which we are told our 
ships were sunk. The ships were sunk. That 
is the yact to face; and more will be sunk, 
defenseless and abandoned to their fate un- 
less we wake up. 

Possibly the arming of our ships means 
war, but, for the love of all that is good, 
can’t you see we are in the war now? Why 
fool yourself any longer or waste precious 
time and money in useless and unpatriotic 
talk about unrealities. 

We must stop Hitler. As Professor Perry, 
the chairman of the American Defense Har- 
vard Group, has well said, I say again: “The 
time has come to do this job, however hate*ul 
and however costly, and to do this job our- 
selves. We can no longer expect Great Brit- 
ain, China, or Russia to defeat the enemy for 
us, or ask those conquered people, whose 
spirit is unbroken, to suffer alone the bru- 
tality of the conqueror’s reprisals. The time 
has come when prudence, policy, and con- 
science dictate what has long since been 
prompted by shame—the time to pay and 
suffer for the victory from which we shall so 
immensely profit. 


“OUR OWN JOB 


“The time has come when every private 
citizen, every private institution, and every 
agency of government should assume a share 
of responsibility, however odious and how- 
ever demanding. As a nation we cannot leave 
this task to other nations; as Americans we 
cannot: leave it to other Americans, The 
time has come when scrupulous individuals, 
dissenting minorities, opposing parties, con- 
flicting interests, and peaceful vocations must 
share the pains, the- labors, the haunting 
doubt, and self-reproach which are the price 
of war. The time has come when the people 
must share responsibility with the Govern- 
ment, the Congress with the Executive. No 
one may enjoy the luxury of innocence or 
detachment, lest he enjoy that luxury at 
the expense of others. 

“Whether this be called war—war already, 
present war, or war to come, war declared, or 
war undeclared—does not much matter, 
When, where, and how this action is taken— 
whether today or tomorrow, whether east or 
west, whether on land or sea—is now a ques- 
tion of strategy, to be decided by expert 
leadership under the scrutiny of a vigilant 
public opinion. These questions do not affect 
the first duty of every American, which is to 
pull his oar in the destruction of Hitlerism. 

“It has yet to be proved that the kind of 
life we deem the best, which places love above 
hate, peace above war, civilization above bar- 
barism, and all above each is strong enough 
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to survive upon this planet. It has yet to be 
proved that freedom can win its iast battle, 
the battle, namely, for a free world. One 
thing is certain: that survival and victory are 
impossible unless the friends of freedom can 
subordinate their several ways of being free 
to the cause of freedom itself.” 

Do not forget the fact that war comes to 
those who fear it; punishes the weak, the 
cowards, and those of little faith. It whips 
those who have forgotten and buries those 
who did not want to learn. 

God grant that the American Nation will 
occupy herself with her great task and her 
great opportunity before it is too late. 





High Rank of Iowa in the Nation’s 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


REPORT FROM DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report 
from the Department of Commerce re- 
vealing the high rank of Iowa in the 
Nation’s agriculture. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this report should 
be most encouraging to every American, 
for it proves conclusively that Iowa farm- 
ers lead in defense production, since food 
is the first essential. 

God hasten the day when the millions 
of starving stomachs of men, women, and 
children all over the world may be soothed 
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from our great arsenal of life, instead of 
being punctured by bullets from ours and 
other arsenals of death and destruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BurEAvU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, November 8, 1941. 


‘Hon. Ben FRANKLIN JENSEN, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Jenson: [ take pleasure in 
sending you a copy of a summary made up 
from the results of the 1940 census of i- 
culture showing the number or dollar value 
of Iowa agricultural items, the number or 
value of comparable items in the entire 
United States, and the percentage of Iowa 
to the whole. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. C. Capt, Director. 

[Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 

Census, Washington ]} 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY CENSUS REVEALS 
THE HIGH RANK OF IOWA IN THE NATION’S 
AGRICULTURE 
The high rank of Iowa in the Nation’s 

agriculture is graphically shown in the re- 

sults of the 1940 census. Iowa agriculture 
scored 24 firsts, 10 seconds, and 6 thirds 
among the States in those important phases 
of agriculture characteristic of the great grain 
and meat producing area of the United States. 

Although Iowa, with its 213,318 farms, had 
fewer farms than many States with larger 
area, its total value of farm lands was greater 
than that of any other State; it was first in 
the value of farm buildings; it was first in 
corn production, yielding more than one- 
fifth of the total national crop; it was first 
by a wide margin in hogs; first in horses, 
poultry, and eggs; first in the value of farm 
implements and machinery; first in oats; 
first in the number of farm tractors; first in 
the number of farm telephones; and first in 
oe percentage of farms reporting automo- 

jiles. 

Iowa was second to Texas in the number 
of cattle. In number of cows milked it was 
exceeded only by Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
It was second to Nebraska in proportion of 
land area in farms. 

Crop-production figures cover 1939 and in- 
ventory figures cover 1940. 





Item 





Horses and colts—number-..............................- 
ee I hoi iced dumncanaccsindcne 
Chickens on hand—number..........................-... 
Chickens raised—num ber... 2.2... 52 nnn ncn e cece nnee 
I I on acta nendacoeencceneuce 
Cee ae cduwawoseacnaces 
a SESE EET 
Value farms—land and buildings. ........................ 
Value farm implements and machinery__..___.._________. 
Farm expenditures—farm implements and machinery-.-- 
Farm expenditures—building materials, ete.............. 
Tractors—number........................ 
Farms reporting telephones—num ber. - - 
Percentage farms reporting automobiles. 
Corn harvested for grain—acres_-........ 
Corn harvested for grain—bushels......... 





i an ele andbencacsanadine 
CEES 
PO a aed cbmusttetsiuwnrndccccesdeccocseces 
Is weessouhion 
Livestock purchased—cattle and calves_................-- 
Livestock purchased—hogs and pigs.....................- 
Livestock sold alive—hogs and pigs..................-.... 
ee  , oceteenasagscnasonese 
Cattle and calves—number____......................-..-- 
Total cropland harvested—acres_................-.-...-.- 
ee 
Sweetclover seed harvested—acres. .. 
Clover seed harvested—acres_.--_--. 
Clover seed harvested—bushels_____...-- 
Livestock sold alive—cattle and calves_. 
Percentage farms reporting telephones...................- 
Percentage farms reporting tractors...................--.- 






FI inns nccucndanbatacapcensnes 
eo iasaieipeadivinnbns 
Honey produced—pounds..--_............---.------.------ 
All hay harvested (exclusive of sorghums)—tons_........- 
Grass seed harvested—acres...................-..--...--- 
Actes ef soy beans grown alone_._.._-_..........-......--- 
Soybeans harvested for beans—bushels..................- 








Towa’s Towa’s 
rank in | Iowa’s value or | United States’ (percent of 
United number value or number | United 
States States 
a 
1 728, 213 10, 086, 971 OE 
1 4, 902, 446 34, 037, 253 14.4 
1 26, 558, 884 337, 949, 145 7.9 
1 43, 405, 028 660, 565, 663 6.6 
1 168, 204, 052 2, 391, 091, 510 7.0 
1 140, 851 1, 152, 209 12.2 
1 $794, 901, 864 $10, 405, 435, 796 7.6 
1| $2,690,744, 215 | $33, 641, 738, 726 8.0 
1 $242, 047, 158 $3, 060, 187, 389 7.9 
1 $45, 103, 124 $549, 319, 701 8.2 
i $24, 114, 867 $305, 650, 336 7.9 
1 128, 516 1, 567, 430 8.2 
1 142, 091 1, 526, 954 9.3 
1 90.2 we a. <e- : 
1 8, 899, 701 77, 431, 592 1L.5 
1 469, 786, 611 2, 311, 399, 925 20.3 
1 4, 934, 719 29, 933, 108 16. 5 
1 155, 348, 088 870, 258, 195 17.9 
1 19, 870 71, 951 27.6 
1 510, 235 1, 758, 949 29.0 
1 1, 639, 477 13, 297, 698 12.3 
1 1, 084, 027 10, 241, 034 10.6 
1 9, 334, 232 49, 192, 047 19.0 
1 170, 874 605, 652 28.2 
2 4, 213, 010 60, 674, 734 6.9 
2 20, 076, 641 321, 242, 430 6.2 
2 236, 601 4, 144, 136 5.7 
2 63, 780 570, 034 11.2 
2 242, 110 1, 528, 159 15.8 
2 246, 677 2, 050, 970 12.0 
2 2, 282, 958 27, 305, 949 8.4 
2 66. 6 OT ae 
2 55.3 §) eae 
2 95. 3 SE Ne mmecince 
3 1, 292, 606 21, 936, 556 5.9 
3 4, 653, 495 66, 902, 136 7.0 
3 5, 051, 371 82, 415, 269 6.1 
3 175, 850 1, 400, 364 12.6 
3 1, 247, 861 &, 964, 764 13.9 
3 11, 359, 475 87, 590, 641 13.0 
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Joseph Stalin and Winston Churchill Want 
American Blood To Defend Soviet Rus- 
sia and England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
EN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 11, 1941: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 11, 1941] 


AMERICAN MOTHERS, ARE OUR BOYS GOING TO A 
“CORBIE BUTCHER SHOP”? 


Joseph Stalin and Winston Churchill are 
asking for an American expeditionary force. 
The newspapers say that plans are being 
drawn at Washington for an American ex- 
peditionary force in 1942. For the benefit of 
mothers and fathers who want to know what 
this may mean for their boys, here is what 
Sir Philip Gibbs, the great war correspondent, 
wrote in Now It Can Be Told after the former 
World War: 

“We called the hospital at Corbie the 
‘butcher’s shop.’ It was in a pretty spot in 
that little town. 

“A new batch of ‘cases’ had just arrived, 
More were being brought in on stretchers, 
They were laid down in rows on the floor- 
boards. The colonel bent down to some of 
them and drew their blankets back, and now 
and then felt a man’s pulse. Most of them 
were unconscious, breathing with the hard 
snuffie of dying men. Their skin was already 
darkening to the death tint, which is not 
white. They were all plastered with a gray 
clay and this mud on their faces was, in 
some cases, mixed with thick clots of blood, 
making a hard incrustation from scalp to 
chin. 

“No sound came from most of those bun- 
dles under the blankets, but from one came 
a long, agonizing wail, the cry of an animal 
in torture. 

““Come through the wards,’ said the colo- 
nel. “They’re pretty bright, though we could 
do with more space and light.’ 

“In one long, narrow room there were about 
30 beds, and in each bed lay a young British 
soldier, or part of a young British soldier, 
There was not much left of one of them. 
Both his legs had been amputated to the 
thigh and both his arms to the shoulder 
blades 

““Remarkable man, that,’ said the colo- 
nel. ‘Simply refuses to die. His vitality is 
so tremendous that it is putting up a ter- 
rific fight against mortality. * * * There’s 
another case of the same kind, one leg gone 
and the other going, and one arm. De- 
liberate refusal to give in. “You're not go- 
ing to kill me, doctor,” he said; “I’m going 
to stick it through.”’ 

“I spoke to that man. He was quite con- 
scious, with bright eyes. His right leg was 
uncovered and supported on a board hung 
from the ceiling. Its flesh was like that of a 
chicken badly carved—white, fiabby, and in 
tatters. He thought I was a surgeon and 
spoke to me pleadingly: ‘I guess you can 
save that leg, sir. It’s doing fine. I should 
hate to lose it.’ I murmured something 
about a chance for it, and the M. O. broke in 
cheerfully: ‘You won’t lose it if I can help 


it. How’s your pulse? * * * Qh, not bad. 
Keep cheerful and we'll pull you through.’ 
The man smiled gallantly. ‘Bound to come 
off,’ said the doctor as we passed to another 
bed. 
“In bed after bed I saw men of ours—very 
young men—who had been lopped of limbs 
a few hours ago or a few minutes, some 
of them unconscious, some of them strangely 
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eyes aS though staring at the death which sat 
near to them and edged nearer. 

“*Yes,’ said the medical officer, ‘they look 
bad, some of them, but youth is on their side. 
I dare say 75 percent will get through—if it 
wasn’t for gas gangrene.’ 

“He jerked his head to a boy sitting up in 
bed, smiling at the nurse who felt his pulse. 

“Looks fairly fit after the knife, doesn’t 
he? But we shall have to cut higher up. 
The gas again. I’m afraid he'll be dead 
before tomorrow. Come into the operating 
theater. It’s very well equipped.’ 

“I refused that invitation. I walked stiffly 
out of the butcher’s shop of Corbie past the 
man who had lost both arms and both legs— 
that vital trunk—past rows of men lying 
under blankets, past a stench of mud and 
blood and anesthetics to the fresh air of the 
gateway, where a column of ambulances had 
just arrived with a new harvest from the 
fields of the Somme. 

““Come in again, any time,’ shouted out 
the cheery colonel, waving his hand. 

“I never went again, though I saw many 
other butcher’s shops in the years that fol- 
lowed, where there was a great carving of 
human flesh which was of our boyhood, while 
the old men directed their sacrifice, and the 
fires of hate were stoked up at patriotic ban- 
quets and in editorial chairs.” 

You can prevent this. You can make the 
President and leaders in Congress keep their 
pledges to you. Less reason exists today for 
entering the war than on October 30, 1940, 
when the President said: “And while I am 
talking to you, fathers and mothers, I give 
you one more assurance. I have said this 
before, but I shall say it again, and again and 
again. Your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars.” 

We are far safer from foreign aggression now 
than we were then. Our production is on the 
march. We can make ourselves impregnable, 
by air power, long before any nation could 
strike. Germany is involved with Russia. We 
have not been attacked. Except for the Le- 
high, an empty freighter, the circumstances 
of whose sinking we have not yet been told, 
no American ship has been shot at or sunk 
by the German Navy, unless carry contra- 
band of war or chasing German submarines. 

Congressmen and Senators, remember this: 


| We women of America will not forgive you or 


the administration if our sons are slid into 
war by deception, false pretense, or any reason 
but urgent and utter necessity. No such 
necessity has been shown. We want fair 
Cealing and intellectual integrity from every 
man in Congress and from the President. 

Call, phone, or wire Cougressmen, Senators, 
and the White Hovse, today. 

WoMEN UNITED, INC., 
NEw York, N. Y. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, if ever the 
world and America needed some red- 
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blooded men to assume leadership, it is 
now. I do not believe the logic of a 
Daniel Webster or the oratory of a James 
A. Blaine or a Henry Ward Beecher could 
prevail against the crew that has ganged 
up on civilization and taken over. 
“Whither goest thou” should be askéd of 
every citizen of this country. 

The dreamers that sailed away from 
England and Europe in the days of the 
Pilgrims did not realize to what their 
adventure would lead for themselves and 
their children—who builded better than 
they knew—this grand and glorious edi- 
fice that we call the United States; and 
now their children’s children have not 
sense enough to take care of it or of 
themselves. 


Wendell Willkie as They See Him—or 
See Through Him—in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MITCHELL (S. DAK.) 
GAZETTE 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from a western news- 
paper, the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Gazette, is 
worth reading by everybody in America 
who appreciates the distinction between 
honest newspaper opinion and, should we 
Say, “campaign oratory”: 


[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Gazette] 
WILLKIE 


The political blunders which Willkie made 
during the early stages of the late Presiden- 
tial campaign were credited to his lack of 
knowledge of the ways of politics and poli- 
ticians. He pretty much overcame that lack 
before the campaign was over. His activity 
since the campaign closed causes one to won- 
der if after all he may not have been politi- 
cally sagacious from the beginning. Not that 
he should be criticized for standing by the 
President if he is convinced that the Presi- 
dent’s course is right; but because he is using 
a political cudgel of doubtful weight in his 
attempts to hammer Republicans opposed to 
that policy into line. 

Willkie is madly enthused over President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Life pictures him 
allied with the Fight for Democracy organ- 
zation whose avowed policy is immediate en- 
trance of the United States into a shooting 
war. That is Willkie’s privilege. He is a 
patriotic American citizen and sees in Amer- 
ican belligerency a defeat of Hitlerism and 
saving of American democracy. He should be 
given credit for a sincerity which he admitted, 
after the last Presidential campaign, was lack- 
ing in many statements which he made dur- 
ing that campaign; but he is going out of 
bounds when he attempts to deny a similar 
right of thought and self-determination to 
other Americans. 

Willkie does this when he announces that 
he will take to the stump in opposition to 
Republican candidates in the forthcoming 
congressional election who have not followed 
him in his all-out declaration for Roosevelt's 
foreign policy. 
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There is more than party politics in Will- 
kie’s declaration. Supporters of the Roose- 
velt-Willkie war policy declare that he is 
putting party above politics. This is not a 
true defense. He is, rather, using his flimsy 
hold on the party to which he last gave alle- 
giance to defeat the thing which all Amer- 
icans—of either or no party—hold most dear: 
The right to do their own thinking, to speak 
out against an administration course when 
that course does not coincide with what they 
believe is right. 





A Proposed Legal Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MARINETTE (WIS.) 
EAGLE-STAR 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star of October 
24, 1941: 


[From the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star of 
October 24, 1941] 


A PROPOSED LEGAL STEAL 


The Eagle-Star several days ago published 
an editorial which referred to an attempt 
now being made by the Social Security Board 
to have federalized the unemployment com- 
pensation system, thus making ineffective 
the State laws and require all employers to 
pay a uniform unemployment tax with which 
to protect those who through no fault of their 
own, are thrown out of employment. The 
plan, if carrie: out, would do away with all 
State laws governing unemployment compen- 
_ sation. 

Wisconsin was the pioneer in this move- 
ment and started before there was any na- 
tional legislation for social security. The 
Wisconsin law was so framed as to encourage 
steady employment by industry by gradually 
reducing the unemployment tax as reserves 
of individual industries were built up. Plants 
in which the labor turn-over was small 
eventually paid a small tax and in those 
where the turn-over was large the tax was 
greater. For the first 3 years each employer 
paid 2.7 percent of his pay roll. After that 
his tax was reduced if his turn-over was small 
until he paid only 1 percent, or nothing, his 
reserve meanwhile increasing because it was 
lightly drawn upon and was large enough to 
take care of all possible discharges of workers. 

After the 3-year period, some employers 
with a large turn-over were compelled to 
pay as high as 3.7 percent of their pay roll 
as tax while others paid nothing. The law 
distinctly encouraged the arrangement of 
business affairs so as to make employment 
stable the year around. It rewarded such 
an effort while it penalized the contrary. 

Under this beneficent law, employers in 
Wisconsin in the year 1929 saved $4,000,000 
and in 1940 more than $6,000,000 in reduc- 
tions of taxes for unemployment compensa- 
tion. Meanwhile, the State reserve grew 
until at the beginning of this year more than 
$55,000,000 had been sent to Madison to guar- 
antee that discharged employees would re- 
ceive compensation upon leaving employ- 
ment. Locally, the Eagle Printing Co., with 
its modest pay roll of more than $80,000 per 


year, had increased its reserve—now deposited 
with the State—to more than $8,300 and its 
contributing rate was decreased from 2.7 
percent to 1 percent. 

There is no business more stable in em- 
ployment than the daily newspaper. 
case of the Eagle-Star, there are some em- 
ployees who have been continuously in its 
service for nearly 35 years, while 11 have 
been at their jobs steadily for more than 20 
years, and 20 have been employed steadily 
for 11 years or more. Since the year 1938 
the Eagle-Star has dismissed only 1 em- 
ployee, and the dismissal was because of in- 
firmities and inability to carry on his work. 
Since his unemployment pay ceased he has 
regularly drawn a monthly pension. 

At the present time Wisconsin employers 
are paying into this fund as follows: 2.8 per- 
cent pay at the rate of 3.7 percent of pay roll; 
3.2 percent of employers pay 3.2 percent; 32 
percent pay 2.7 pereent; 49.4 percent pay 
1 percent; and 11.1 percent, because of the 
large reserves previously paid in, are not com- 
pelled to contribute anything. 

If a Federal law is enacted to make all 
employers pay equally, those who have earned 
exemptions or reduced rates will be compelled 
to pay as much as those whose turn-over is 
large. The result will be there will be no 
incentive on the part of the employer to 
stabilize employment all the year around. 
Moreover, under such an arrangement, the 
$55,000,000 now in the State’s reserve unem- 
ployment fund would be confiscated, along 
with the $8,300 the Eagle Printing Co. has in 
reserve. The careful operator who pays little 
now would have to contribute as much as the 
careless and improvident one. 

While this would be done in the name of 
the law, the vast reserves of Wisconsin, Ohio, 
and other States would, in a sense, be stolen 
by the Federal Government for the benefit 
of States which are careless with their State 
regulations and which were late in establish- 
ing a sound unemployment-compensation 
program. In other words, the careful em- 
ployers would be penalized, while the careless 
ones would be rewarded. 





The Silent Delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference—the Unknown Soldier 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, 20 years ago today I attended 
the conference on the limitation of ar- 
maments in the city of Washington, one 
of the most inspiring conventions of its 
kind that ever met on the face of this 
earth. The day before we had buried 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington. He 
was the most eloquent and influential 
delegate of them all. From his voiceless 
lips there seemed to come an appeal that 
echoed throughout the civilized world. 
That night I wrote the following article, 
which I hope every Member of the House 
will take the time to read. 

The matter referred to reads as fol- 
lows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 12, 1921.— 
These are eventful days for Washington. 
Things are happening so “thick and fast,” 
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that we can hardly keep pace with the pro- 
cession. 

The most powerful and important delegate 
to the Disarmament Conference arrived a few 
day ago—the dead body of an unknown sol- 
dier. One of those countless thousands 
whose names disappeared with their bodies 
as they went down in the recent contest for 
the military and naval supremacy of the 
world. President Harding had to have an 
amplifier, radio service, telegraph and tele- 
phone wires to make his voice heard through- 
out the country; but this delegate of dele- 
gates needed no assistance to carry the voice- 
less eloquence of his silent protest against 
war and militarism throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and to find a re- 
sponsive chord at the fireside of every Ameri- 
can home. 

He was accompanied by the world’s great- 
est interpreter, the sorrowing figure of a 
widowed war mother who had lost a husband 
and three stalwart sons in the recent con- 
flict and who had come 3,000 miles to place a 
wreath upon his bier. If there were those 
who could not appreciate his appeal, or who 
did not realize the sacrifice he made, they 
could not have failed to understand it when 
they looked upon her withered form and saw 
his message translated into the terms of a 
mother’s sacrifice, a mother’s love. 

He was given a great reception, such as no 
king, prince, or potentate has ever received. 
The procession down Pennsylvania Avenue 
surpassed all description, and the floral trib- 
utes, coming from every quarter of the globe, 
have possibly never been equaled in the his- 
tory of the world. More than 50,000 people 
bowed in reverence as he was consigned to his 
resting place of vantage in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, overlooking the city of Washington, 
which, for the time being, is the Capital of 
the world. ’ 

I witnessed the opening of the Disarmament 
Conference, and I must say that it was one of 
the most impressive spectacles of all times. 
In the words of Irvin Cobb, I had a reserved 
seat at the greatest show on earth. 

Before me, seated around the conference 
table, were the chosen representatives of the 
leading nations of the earth, while back of 
them sat the foreign diplomats, heads of the 
various armies and navies, other high-rank- 
ing Officials and visiting dignitaries without 
number. The delegates proper were all 
dressed alike, or nearly alike, except the one 
from British India. He wore a white turban 
on his head, which, together with his long 
cloak, gave him the appearance of some Bib- 
lical character. The galleries were packed 
with Senators, Congressmen, and other 
American officials. The stage was set for ac- 
tion, and action of the most far-reaching 
character was not long delayed. 

It was announced that French and English 
would both be the official languages of the 
conference. In the hollow square surrounded 
by the conference table, a French stenog- 
rapher took down everything that was said. 
If a man spoke in English, he rapidly trans- 
lated it into French and repeated it to the 
French delegates in their own language; if 
one spoke in French, he recorded it in 
French, translated, and repeated it to the 
rest of the delegates in English. He is a 
wonder. All the delegates spoke in English, 
oz tried to, except the French, and this mar- 
velous man took down their rapidly spoken 
and badly broken English and translated it 
into French with the greatest ease and 
rapidity. 

After the opening prayer and the Presi- 
dent’s welcome address, Secretary Hughes 
was nominated for chairman by Mr. Balfour 
and elected without opposition. He arose 
and proceeded to thrill the world with a pro- 
gram for a reduction of armaments, which, 
if carried out, will lift hundreds of millions 
of dollars in yearly taxes from the shoulders 
of the American people, as well as from those 
of every other country involved. If there had 
ever been any doubt as to how the American 
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Congress stocd on this proposition, it was 
certainly dispelled when Mr. Hughes laid 
down his proposition. With one spontaneous 
accord every Senator and every Congressman 
present leaped to his feet—as did diplomats, 
generals, admirals, visitors, and reporters— 
and made that great auditorium ring and 
resound with unbounded enthusiasm. 

Secretary Hughes did not take time to 
argue the case but confined himeelf largely 
to the statement of a concrete proposition, 
which promises to mark the turning point 
in the history of the world. 

He did not need to argue. That had already 
been done by the silent delegate at Arlington, 
whose mute but thrilling message had 
touched the hearts and awakened the con- 
science of a war-torn civilization. His ap- 
peal had been heard at last, and by it he 
had possibly ushered in a new day, when war 
between civilized nations shall cease, at least 
for years to come, when the great burden of 
taxation which war and armaments entail 
shall be lifted from the masses of the world, 
when Christianity shall take on new life and 
civilization be given new birth. 


On the Propagation of Fear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM COMMERCIAL AND 
FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of September 18, 
1941: 


[From the Commercial and Financial Chron- 
icle of September 18, 1941] 


ON THE PROPAGATION OF FEAR 


During the year 1904 there resided, in the 
Bohemian quarter of Chicago, in modest 
contentment and prosperity, an industrious 
immigrant who had succeeded in establish- 
ing himself among his own people and their 
neighbors as a dealer in milk. His name was 
Martin Vzral and he had a wife and seven 
children. He had accumulated a small prop- 
ertv, including the capital employed in his 
little business, then netting from $75 to $100, 
weekly; the simple home which he owned; 
and bank deposits aggregating more than 
$2,000. It was this small fortune, and the 
lust of possession which it inspired in a 
low and unscrupulous intelligence, which 
wrought the undoing of this worthy family. 
Within 2 years all their property had been 
filched away, 6 of the 9 had fallen victims 
to arsenic poisoning, and the vile creature 
who had preyed upon their simplicity was on 
his way to punishment. 

The method used by the swindler, who be- 
came murderer as well, was simply the in- 
culcation of unreasoning, baseless, and con- 
suming fear, supplemented by trust in him- 
self supporting reliance upon him as the 
unique and indispensable potential savior 
from undefined but imminent calamity, 
Herman Billik, their fellow countryman, al- 
most equally ignorant but handsome and 
with an imposing presence and ingratiating 
ways, was a fortune teller in Cleveland, a 


seller of love-potions and an all-around 
charlatan, when he learned of the Vzrals and 
their attractive prosperity, and immediately 
his unscrupulous mind determined that they 
should become his victims. To accomplish 
his aims he removed to Chicago, settled in a 
small house near his prey, and hung out a 
sign reading “The Great Billik, Card-Reader 
and Seer.” Moving mysteriously and wait- 
ing a few days, he strode into the presence of 
the head of the Vzral family and, with intro- 
ductory gibberish, abruptly announced, “You 
have an enemy. I see him. He is trying to 
destroy you.” A few days later, the charla- 
tan, having allowed time for consternation 
to develop and mount, reappeared and indi- 
cated, as the enemy, another milk dealer in 
the same neighborhood, at the same time of- 
fering his own services, as a necromancer, to 
repel all dangers and to produce prosperity 
beyond that previously enjoyed. Before all 
9 of the superstitious Vzrals, Billik brewed an 
ill-smelling concoction, muttered incanta- 
tions and sprinkled some of it before the res- 
idence of the rival milk dealer, and assured 
them that all danger had been averted. 
From that moment, all their immunity from 
dangers that did not exist at all, and all the 
results of their continued industry, the Vzrals 
attributed to Billik. They were all gratitude 
and humble anxiety to reward their benefac- 
tor, but nobly he rejected compensation and 
only, after persuasion, consented to accept 
loans, beginning with $20, followed rapidly 
by other loans and more loans, in continuing 
series, not any of them ever repaid, until 
the current profits of the milk business were 
consumed, the bank account was exhausted, 
the little home had been mortgaged to the 
last penny it could support, in short, until 
the robbery was complete and entire ruin had 
been effected. One by one, during this proc- 
ess, members of the victimized family dimly 
saw or suspected the truth and, as fast as 
their suspicions were realized by the mur- 
derer, they were poisoned with arsenic and 
died. This is but the barest outline of the 
cruel tragedy. The curious can find the en- 
tire narrative, which is a true one, in Her- 
bert Asbury’s recent chronicle of Chicago, 
published under the title “Gem of the 
Prairie.” 

This sketch could have no place in these 
columns, were it not that it may prove useful 
as an illustration of the ease with which 
simple and unsophisticated minds can be 
impelled to dread the unknown with un- 
measured and cumulative intensity and, un- 
der leadership not much superior in compe- 
tence to themselves, sometimes to take 
costly, extremely dangerous, and completely 
superfluous measures which they are led to 
look upon as essential to their own protec- 
tion against the wholly imaginary perils with 
which their fearful souls are made to suppcse 
that they are closely surrounded. Even mass 
production of gratuitous and baseless fear is 
not, perhaps, beyond the capacity of leader- 
ship, itself imbued with incomprehensible 
and increasing terrors and convinced that 
it must spread equivalent terror among its 
followers in order to drive them to extremi- 
ties of sacrifice and endeavor which are 
disproportionate and excessive in comparison 
with any actual and known dangers or 
sources of danger to be found in the facts 
and capable of definite indication to the 
masses of those called upon to accept the 
burdens, to make the sacrifices, and to supply 
the means of enlarged endeavor. 

Suppose the existence of a great and inde- 
pendent nation with no foes within the 
hemisphere in which its strength in all 
forms, actual as well as potential, vastly ex- 
ceeds the strength of any possible competitor, 
even of all other nations, could they be able 
to achieve the undesired and impracticable 
and combine for its destruction. It is the 
richest nation on earth and has been the 
most fearless and contented. This Nation 
has a large, reasonably enlightened, very 
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energetic, and resourceful population which 
almost unanimously believes that it enjoys 
and cherishes the highest degree of liberty 
and self-government anywhere prevailing. It 
is largely isolated in its grandeur and pro- 
tected in its independence by that isolation. 
Of its four great boundaries, two are washed 
by wide oceans, and half of a third is bordered 
by a great gulf, on the opposite shores of 
which are much smaller nations whose re- 
sources are relatively undeveloped, which are 
withcut naval forces of any modern sort, and 
whose armies are small and poorly supplied 
with arms and equipment. 

Its only continuous land boundary sepa- 
rates it from a province recognizing a king 
who inhabits another hemisphere. This ad- 
jacent province occupies a vast but scantily 
inhabited area and is so well disposed that 
for more than a century the common line of 
demarcation has been left entirely unguarded 
by military or naval forces. During the entire 
national existence of this fortunate people no 
foreign foe has ventured upon its soil with 
hostile intentions, except that over 100 years 
ago the country that in the lapse of time has 
come to rank highest among its international 
friendships was temporarily its enemy, and in 
a regrettable invasion held for only a few 
days its capital and dared to burn the edifices 
which housed its legislature and its highest 
executive. Moreover, this isolated, populous, 
and wealthy people possesses a large and 
highly efficient navy and the largest army in 
its history, both amply supplied with arms 
and munitions. If there could be anywhere 
immunity from foreign attack, with complete 
exemption from any reasonable ground for 
fear of unprovoked invasion or attack, it 
would seem to be the possession of this so 
happily situated people. 

But the titular leader of this people has 
vast power, supported by the real authority 
that is his for a fixed term of years and as 
long as he can continue to obtain recurrent 
reelections, and he is internationally minded 
in a very high and even extraordinary degree. 
From boyhood he has spent many of his 
happiest days in a luxurious home located 
upon a beautiful island belonging to a for- 
eign kingdom and much of the remainder 
of his life has been spent in transoceanic 
travel and temporary but extended periods 
of foreign residence. He has called to his 
assistance, as daily and confidential advisers, 
several elderly men who are almost equally 
disposed to reject the limitations of national 
boundaries as defining or limiting the inter- 
ests of the masses of the people whose des- 
tinies they believe to be in the keeping of 
the government of which they are a part. 
To his happy, free, and independent people 
these leaders suddenly proclaim, almost as 
Billik, with selfish and sinister intention that 
cannot in any degree be attributed to these 
leaders, proclaimed to the Vzrals: “You have 
an enemy; he is scheming your destruction 
as a nation enjoying freedom and independ- 
ence; he will endeavor to divert your wealth 
to his own purposes; he will filch from you 
your foreign trade; he will force you to aban- 
don your cherished way of life; he will make 
you the abject slaves of his will and even of 
his whims—the subservient, ignoble, toil- 
worn servants of the people who support his 
authority and his arms.” 

“But,” these leaders add, “we can save you; 
submit yourselves completely to our direc- 
tion; surrender to us for a while your dearest 
liberties; give us your sons as conscripts to 
send to fight and suffer, perhaps to die in 
whatever foreign and distant land we desig- 
nate; give us in huge taxes whatever we may 
ask from the substance of your savings and 
from the fruits of your daily toil; yield to us 
your accustomed standards of living and of 
comfort; and then and not otherwise shall 
we be able to perform the incantations and 
achieve the great deeds that in the indefinite 
lapse of time may destroy your distant enemy 
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and accomplish, at least for the time being, 
the restoration of the well-being you have 
up to now so liberally enjoyed.” 

And they point out the enemy. It is 
Reichsfuehrer Hitler who seems just now to 
be pretty thoroughly engaged at point much 
nearer to his national headquarters, whom 
they declare that all Americans must fear. 
He plans, they allege, to subject all Europe 
to his despotic rule, to control all its large 
area and its teeming millions of inhabitants, 
most of whom hate and despise him and all 
Germans who lend themselves to his support, 
and then when that not insignificant task 
is complete, when even Great Britain, with 
Ireland, which a thousand years has not suf- 
ficed to rob of the love of freedom, is subject; 
then will he steal across the Atlantic, perhaps 
by way of Africa and South America, and 
reduce all our America to similar enslave- 
ment. This is the chief, the commanding 
fear, not defined but vehemently suggested 
to pliant and trusting minds. 

But there are also subsidiary fears that are 
sought to be implanted, such as the fear, in 
the Eastern States, of a shortage of gasoline 
and fuel oil, now shown to have no basis save 
imagination and a short-lived and partial 
diminution of reserves said to be normal or 
desirable. Americans must fear, so they are 
told, that there are among themselves citizens 
not enough terrorized, that among their 
neighbors are theoretical devotees of other 
forms of government; they must fear “fifth 
columnists,” with a fear the more effective 
and pervasive because no one knows how to 
define the terms; they must fear a too high 
cost of living in general but also too low 
prices and insufficient wages at sundry points; 
they must fear debt and installment buying, 
but not public debt nor installment buying 
of the evidences of such debt; they must fear 
impoverished old age, but before old age 
comes they must give up their potential sav- 
ings in taxes and send unlimited succor to 
all the distant countries and peoples whom 
their leaders select asfriends. In fact, Amer- 
icans are asked to fear about everything and 
everybody except their own political office- 
holdérs, and among these to fear all who are 
not New Dealers. They must fear regimenta- 
tion under every remote tyrant whom imagi- 
nation may transplant across the Atlantic, 
but never fear any degree of regimentation 
under the New Deal. 

“There is nothing so terrifying as incom- 
prehensible sound,” said the late Bourke 
Cochrane, opening his magnificent refutation 
of William Jennings Bryan’s wordy attack 
upon so-called trusts, which he called octo- 
puses, with their owners and managers at a 
conference held many years ago in Chicago. 
President Roosevelt, Secretary Hull, Secretary 
Stimson, Secretary Knox, and all their offi- 
cial coadjutors and followers seem thoroughly 
to have learned this lesson, and they conduct 
themselves accordingly. President Roosevelt, 
however, is authority for another and more 
reassuring view. In 1933 he desired to insure, 
not mass production and wide dissemination 
of terror, but its restriction and diminution. 
In his first inaugural address he declared: 

“So, first of all, let me assert my firm be- 
lief that the only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself—nameless, unreasoning, unjustified 
terror which paralyzes needed efforts to con- 
vert retreat into advance.” 

And that truth, which Mr. Roosevelt then 
said that it was “preeminently the time to 
speak,” which he insisted was the “whole 
truth,” spoken “frankly and boldly,” is the 
whole, the unanswerable, and the adequate 
truth today. It is as sufficient in 1941 as it 
was in 1933, and it leaves no place for the 
terrcrs that are now so emotionally preached 
daily by the frightened and seemingly panic- 
stricken titular leaders in Washington. The 
real necessities of national defense cannot be 
envisaged in proper perspective and with 
steady poise or reasoned, persistent, and truly 
patriotic purpose until this truth, so well- 
spoken in 1933, is generally and fully realized. 
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HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
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Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MARINETTE (WIS.) 
EAGLE-STAR 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
oa (Wis.) Eagle-Star of October 


[From the Marinette (Wis.) Eagle-Star of 
October 21, 1941] 


JOB INSURANCE 


“Reports from Washington reveal that the 
Social Security Board is urging the President 
to federalize our State unemployment-com- 
pensation laws, with all funds pooled and all 
employers paying a uniform flat pay-roll tax 
regardless of varying experience.” 

This was the opening paragraph of an ar- 
ticle in a Madison newspaper Sunday. It was 
written by Stanley Rector, of the unemploy- 
ment-compensation department of the Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission. Monday, Paul 
V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
confirmed reports that President Roosevelt 
will soon ask Congress to authorize complete 
federalization of Ohio’s system of unemploy- 
ment compensation and those of other States. 
Said H. C. Atkinson, Ohio administrator: 

“Mrs McNutt’s statement is the best evi- 
dence that a wholesale attack has been 
planned in Washington, as Gov. John W. 
Bricker has charged, to smear State adminis- 
trations of unemployment insurance.” 

The cry of politics might be raised regard- 
ing the Ohio situation, but such is not the 
case with Rector, who points out why Wis- 
consin is opposed to the Federal plan and 
what it would mean to the Wisconsin sys- 
tem. For one thing, Rector says, federaliza- 
tion “would doubtless mean draining of our 
present State reserve fund, or future contri- 
butions, to help finance unemployment in 
other States; and would thus wipe out pres- 
ent responsibilities for careful management. 
It might even mean the end of Wisconsin’s 
unemployment reserve law, which we consid- 
ered one of the best in the Nation.” 

That is reason enough for Wisconsin’s op- 
position to federalization of unemployment- 
compensation laws. However, Rector quotes 
the President’s recommendation on social- 
security legislation in 1935 as one of the best 
arguments against the proposed change. In 
that recommendation Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“An unemployment-compensation system 
should be constructed in such a way as to 
afford every practicable aid and incentive 
toward the larger purpose of employment sta- 
bilization. Moreover, in order to encourage 
the stabilization of private employment, Fed- 
eral legislation should not foreclose the States 
from establishing means for inducing indus- 
tries to afford an even greater stabilization 
of employment.” 

Wisconsin’s system is doing that very 
thing. The Wisconsin law emphasizes job 
security by placing a premium on careful 
management. Moreover, the Wisconsin sys- 
tem is free from politics and is operating 
efficiently, some economists considering it by 
far the best in the country. Federalization 
would throw the whole thing into politics and 
its attendant inefficiency, 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY JOSEPH J. DUNPHY 





Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
I include an address delivered by Joseph 
J. Dunphy, president of the Rhode Island 
State Society of the District of Columbia, 
on October 30, 1941, over station WINX. 
The address follows: 


Let me say at once that, courteous as the 
Officials of WINX have been in making pos- 
sible this talk, they have not given me the 
full dignity of my title. After all, I am more 
than the president of the Rhode Island State 
Society. By legislative enactment and by 
the custom of the country observed in every- 
thing from our Governor’s formal proclama- 
tions to dog licenses, the State has a more 
resounding name and style, and it follows 
that I have, too. The full title is, “President 
of the Society of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations in the District 
of Columbia.” 

All of this makes quite a name for a State 
48 miles long and only 37 miles wide, which 
could be contained in Texas 200 times. 

In telling you something of the best of 
States tonight, I am going to give you a bit 
of our history so you may have an inkling 
of how our people got the way they are. 
Also, in the tradition of a Yankee peddler, 
I shall leave something for the ladies in the 
way of a recipe which, of course, is free of 
charge and with no thought of selling you 
anything. 

Residents of the Capital become Rhode Is- 
land conscious, to the best of our ability to 
make them so, in the spring of the year, when 
we gather to celebrate Independence Day. 
The great day is May 4, 2 full months, you 
will note, before July 4. It was on that day 
in 1776 that our General Assembly, in all 
formality, told the world that Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations was a sovereign 
State. 

But I have gotten a bit ahead of my story, 
and it is natural that I have done so. It is 
no shadowy figure from the classics which 
stands atop our statehouse, but a forthright 
individual whose name is The Independence 
Man. 

Rhode Island began with Roger Williams, 
who did more than found a new settlement. 
It is fair to say that the adoption of religious 
liberty in America probably owes as much to 
him as to any single individual. He came 
from England to Boston in 1631, and his dis- 
senting religious opinions immediately be- 
came evident. Within 2 years the trouble 
came to a head. Because Williams vould 
not admit that the authorities could punish 
for religious offenses he was banished, fled 
from Salem, and founded his permanent set- 
tlement at Providence, which he so named 
“because of God’s providence to him in his 
distress.” He and his fellow settlers, drawing 
up the rules for the Providence Plantations, 
agreed to be bound by the majority, but only 
in civil things. Soon thereafter Anne Hutch- 
inson and other Massachusetts dissenters 
settled Portsmouth and Newport on what 
soon came to be called the Isle of Rhodes, or 
Rhode Island. For mutual protection, a 
common government later was approved by a 
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parliamentary commission, and finally, under 
Charles II, there was established the English 
Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plan- 
tations in New England, in America. 

I have told you that we outstripped the rest 
of the country in declaring our independence. 
Nevertheless Rhode Island clung to the King 
Charles charter until 1843, and co her history 
under a colonial charter was the longest ex- 
perienced anywhere. It took a full-scale re- 
bellion, the Dorr War, to rid the State of the 
King Charles charter. It is, of course, in 
harmony with our bewildering history that 
Governor Dorr, the liberal leader, was de- 
feated and imprisoned, and that the victors 
were compelled to bow to reform. 

I am afraid that by the time I am finished 
tonight you wiil be very tired of contradic- 
tions, but unless I point out a few of them I 
shall not be able to make you understand 
Rhode Island or its peopie. 

Roger Williams did not persecute the 
Quakers, but there is a record of a debate in 
which he and Quaker spokesmen participated 
that lasted for 3 days. Both Nathanael 
Greene and Oliver Hazard Perry came from 
Quaker families. Nathanael Greene left his 
forge to be General Washington’s right arm in 
the American Revolution and the victor in 
the southern campaign. It was the Rhode 
Island Perry who knew how to build the ships 
on the shores of Lake Erie in 1813. He knew 
how to sail them and fight them with such 
effect that he was able to electrify his coun- 
trymen with the message, “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” 

Within 10 years after Roger Williams had 
established h‘s settlement the first Rhode 
Island built ship slid down the ways. During 
King William’s War, the General Assembly 
authorized privateering. The service proved 
so popular among our seafaring, audacious 
people that in the last of the French and 
Indian wars our State furnished a thousand 
soldiers and 1,500 Rhode Islanders harassed 
the French as privateersmen. During the 
days of peace the privateering ways seem to 
have persisted, for there is a record of 26 
pirates being hanged at Newport. 

The sheltered inlets of Narragansett Bay 
lent themselves to the skill of men who knew 
the ways of salt water and dark nights. 
Customs grew, upon which we do not dwell 
over much. In 1772 the British revenue 
schooner Gaspee was burned in Narragansett 
Bay, and impartial historians say she had a 
right to be there. 

There was nautical adventure to be had 
which was no less attractive because it was 
legal. Some genius thought of the simple but 
astonishing detail of the so-called triangular 
trade. Rhode Island ships went to Africa 
and traded their cargo for slaves. The ships 
then sailed to the West Indies, where the 
slaves were traded for sugar and molasses. 
Back to Rhode Island returned the ships. 
The sugar was sold, the molasses was made 
into rum, and soon the ships would go back 
to Africa again. Resourceful Rhode Islanders 
now concentrate more on manufacturing tex- 
tiles and jewelry, and on making machine 
tools. But we have never lost our love of the 
sea, and those who live in the most inland 
parts can reach blue water after a drive of 
a half hour or so. 

The textile industry had its American in- 
ception in our State. This was because Sam- 
uel Slater, with singular forethought, mem- 
orized the Arkwright process in England and 
brought it to Pawtucket. The business 
thrived and mill villages grew, which in time 
helped make cur State one of the most densely 
populated political areas on earth. However, 
there is no feeling of being overcrowded in 
Rhode Island. 

I want to say a word in behalf of the suc- 
culent clam, the famed product of our waters. 
Authcrities say that Narragansett Bay and 
adjacent waters grow and fatten shellfish in 
@ more cooperative way than do any other 
tidal waters, 


Some of our patriots, knowing of my talk 
tonight urged me to describe a Rhode Island 
clambake. There simply isn’t the time to 
do so, much as I should like to tell how this 
unique custom, observed by the Indians for 
untold ages, was adopted by the white man 
and handed down from father to son as a 
joyous rite. In this marvel of fireless cook- 
ing, preheated stones, seaweed, corn, pota- 
toes, fish, lobster, and clams lie in a com- 
mon bed, and in due time arise to lift up 
the heart and make bold the spirit, and ripen 
the intellect for political oratory. 

I would be lacking in New England mis- 
sionary zeal if I did not gladden a few homes 
in the country’s capital by telling your house- 
wives how to make clam chowder. While 
you are getting pencil and paper, I want to 
make clear that Rhode Island clam chowder 
is to be distinguished from Maine clam 
chowder, a very respectable and hearty 
dish in itself, but it has nothing to do with 
that abomination of desolation which is 
called Manhattan clam chowder. 

This is the way .o do it, ladies. A quart of 
Rhode Island quahaugs (our big clams), or 
a pint out of the shells, are the first essentials. 
Dice and fry out a quarter-pound of fat salt 
pork. Then sauté two medium-sized onions, 
which have been chopped fine. Six or eight 
medium-sized potatoes should be diced and 
parboiled in a quart of boiling water. To 
this add the pork and onions and sprinkle 
with two tablespoonsful of flour. Salt and 
Pepper to taste. When the clams have been 
chopped, add them together with the clam 
liquor, and let all simmer until the potatoes 
are tender. Then add a cup or two of stewed 
tomatoes or tomato soup. This simple dish 
has kept countless husbands reasonably con- 
tent on land when the nearby sea was 
beckoning. 

I may have led you to believe that we think 
we were first in everything. _We realize this 
is not so. I dwelt at some length in the 
beginning on the speed with which we de- 
clared our independence. We were somewhat 
slow in adopting the Constitution, not doing 
this until May 29, 1790. The reasons for this 
were that the little State had been imposed 
upon by her bigger neighbors, and she was 
afraid of losing her identity and more of her 
lands in the new Federal scheme. The threat 
of being barred from the benefits of the cus- 
toms union brought about final ratification. 
When the eighteenth amendment to that 
Constitution was presented to the States, 
Rhode Island never adopted it, and some 
people say shesnever heard of it, and, if she 
did, she ignored it. 

Likewise, advanced as we are in cur politi- 
cal thinking, many of us regard cur State 
constitution as an antiquated strait jacket, 
which we find difficult to throw off. Rest 
assured that Rhode Islanders will cling to the 
task until the fullest liberty is theirs. 

I have laid so much stress on incidents 
and traditions of what we consider a Yankee 
culture that I may have given a false im- 
pression. Let me make clear at once that 
our industrial development has enriched 
Rhode Island by bringing within her borders 
men and women from every land in Europe, 
and in the process there has been Kept alive 
in full flower the tradition of tolerance that 
is Rhode Island’s most prized possession. 

We Rhode Islanders have learned the rich- 
est lesson of Aimerica. French Canadians, 
Italians, Irish, Polish, Swedish, English, Por- 
tuguese, and other immigrants numbered 
170,000, or roughly one-fourth of all Rhode 
Islanders in the 1930 census, the last for 
which such figures are available. Their chil- 
dren numbered just under 300,000, which is 
approximately three-sevenths of the total 
population. So, then, what you consider an 
old Yankee State is in fact one in which five- 
sevenths of the people are either immigrants 
or the children of immigrants. Living to- 
gether as closely as we do in Rhode Island, 
we have a good chance to observe and know 
each other. Idle suspicion of ones fellows is 
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impossible under such circumstances. All of 
us in Rhode Island, being almost as inti- 
mately associated as peas in a pod, have that 
tolerance which comes not from a patron- 
izing attitude but from appreciation of ca- 
pable, decent, hard-working, and peaceful 
people whom we know. In the minds of 
every one of us is the fresh knowledge that 
we, or our fathers, came from other lands to 
seek another and a better life, and that here 
in this hard, tight, and sea-washed State we 
have found it among other men and women 
who came on the same quest. In short, we 
know that we and our neighbors are Ameri- 
cans. It is very clear to all of us—old-line 
Yankees and their neighbors—that each one 
of us in some way belongs to a minority, 
and we know that here and here alone minori- 
ties have rights which are respected. 

“Rhode Island,” said the vacationist, 
“means Newport and Watch Hill and velvet 
beaches and thundering surf.” : 

“Rhode Island,” said the sportsman, “is 
sword fishing off Block Island and surf fish- 
ing over miles of coast.” 

“Rhode Island,” said the naval officer, “is 
the natural Atlantic shelter for the fleet, the 
training place for our seamen, and the manu- 
facturing site of the world’s best naval tor- 
pedoes.” 

“Rhode Island,” said the industrialist, “is 
the home of textiles, machine tools, and 
skilled jewelry craftsmen.” 

“Rhode Island,” say we Rhode Islanders, 
“is the home of religious liberty—and home.” 


Idaho Newspapers Term the St. Lawrence 
Project a Nonessential Luxury We Can- 
not Afford 
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Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM BOISE (IDAHO) PIO- 
NEER AND POCATELLO (IDAHO) STATE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are united in upholding 
the hands of the President in building an 
adequate national defense. No sacrifice 
is too great where the future welfare of 
this great Republic is concerned. 

Foolish schemes to spend money can- 
not hope to have the approval of the 
already overburdened taxpayers of 
America. Such a proposal is the St. 
Lawrence project. 

Advocates are loudly proclaiming that 
the great Midwest recognizes the St. 
Lawrence project as necessary to na- 
tional defense and of great benefit to the 
Western States. 

This bally-hoo may be taken with a 
grain cf salt, since the following edi- 
torials from Idaho newspapers clearly 
portray what the people of the great 
Midwest and the rest of the country 
think about the St. Lawrence project. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Boise (Idaho) Pioneer of May 
23, 1941] 

Holding up the hands of the President in 

all things for defense and in all efforts to 
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help Britain is one thing, and encouraging 
his mad desire to spend money is quite an- 
other and different thing. The thought is 
engendered by the foolish scheme to spend 
a few billions on the St. Lawrence canal 
scheme. The people will not cavil at spend- 
ing billions for genuine defense or aid. A 
Kansas editor well summarizes the plan when 
he looks at it from a defense standpoint. In 
this relation it is proposed to complete the 
project in 5 years. “Are the American people 
to understand that the United States is going 
to be in the war for the next 5 years? Most 
diplomats and military authorities believe 
the war will reach a climax this year—cer- 
tainly not later than 1942—because of sheer 
economic exhaustion and moral break-down. 
Why should the United States be laying out 
a 5-year program, involving expenditures of 
billions of dollars, when it is a reasonable 
hope the war will be over in a year or two? 
Let’s examine this proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway further as an economic venture. 
Certainly its benefits would be local and lim- 
ited. The Congress could take the same 
money and build four concrete highways 30 
feet wide from New York to California, and 
have enough money left to build four con- 
crete highways 30 feet wide north and south 
across the country from Canada to Mexico. 
Would anyone deny that such benefits as this 
would not have a higher economic value as a 
permanent improvement to the country and 
extend its benefits more broadly to the peo- 
ple? Why not use discretion and judgment in 
expending the billions of money to help Great 
Britain and place it where it will be effective 
now—and not 5 years from now, when the 
war will be over and the American people have 
@ right to hope they will be traveling in 
the paths of peace and not preparing for 
another war?” More than the money is in- 
volved in the St. Lawrence project. It would 
divert tremendous quantities of men and 
materials from genuinely necessary defense 
and aid-to-Britain undertakings. In normal 
times the project, at best, should be regarded 
as being of highly dubious value. In these 
times, when the country is being asked to 
rally behind the cause of total defense, it 
should be regarded for what it is—a non- 
essential luxury we cannot possibly afford 


[From the Pocatello (Idaho) State Journal 
of June 11, 1941] 


HOW ABOUT WASTE? 


In one of his recent columns, David Law- 
rence pointed out a great and often over- 
looked danger in the Government’s present 
spending program. 

“Drastic taxation—the most severe Amer- 
ica has ever experienced—is planned,” he 
wrote. “And yet not a word is heard about 
cutting out wasteful expenditures. 

“If the American people submit to a tax 
program such as is being rightly proposed to 
finance defense and still permit spending as 
usual on projects that can be omitted or else 
postponed, it will mean that the day of 
reckoning will bring an economic depression 
in the United States far more perilous than 
that of 1929-33. * * * 

“Scarcely a week passes that there isn’t 
some impetus given to projects which are be- 
ing planned on a big scale which have rela- 
tively little to do with defense, but which 
are being dragged into the picture with de- 
fense as an excuse. * * * Only an alert 
and aroused public opinion can do something 
about it—and maybe the Nation will have to 
organize its own economy campaign and 
make it an issue in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1942.” 

Lawrence doesn’t just criticize—he points 
to definite places where major cuts in Gov- 
ernment spending are both possible and 
desirable. There is, for instance, the pro- 
posal that $459,000,000 be spent on farm- 
subsidy payments—a boost of $238,000,000 
over last year. There is the fact that some 
$1,000,000,000 a year is still being spent for 


relief, even though employment is at the 
highest level in our history and in many 
sections there is a serious labor shortage. 
There is the fact that strong forces are behind 
measures to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars on the St. Lawrence and other social-. 
ized power projects, despite the undeniable 
evidence which shows that the existing pri- 


vate-utility industry is 100-percent ready and - 


able to meet all present and prospective power 
needs, and to develop and build new facilities 
with private money, not with tax money. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just passed resolutions asking that 
at least $2,000,000,000 be saved annually by 
curtailing nondefense spending and devoting 
this money to defense needs, holding down 
debt or tax requirements by that amount. 

Lawrence goes to the heart of the matter 
when he says that only the American people 
can do anything about this situation. They 
are willing to Spend any amount necessary 
for defense. Are they willing to make un- 
precedented tax and debt sacrifices merely to 
pay for political luxuries, for experiments in 
state socialism, for a bigger and bigger 
bureaucracy, or for any activity which is 
not absolutely unavoidable? Governmental 
waste at this time is a certain guaranty of 
an unprecedented economic and social col- 
lapse at some future time. 





Stop, Look, and Listen 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
with American ideals and devoted to the 
maintenance of the principles of our 
Government must be concerned with the 
action of the present administration in 
dealing with the belligerents as reported 
in the press item inserted herewith: 
UNITED STATES WILL SEND MILITARY MISSION TO 

EGYPT SOON 

Carro, Ecypt, October 31.—A United States 
military mission headed by Brig. Gen. Russell 
L. Maxwell is scheduled to arrive here within 
2 weeks to take charge of all phases of Amer- 
ican aid to Britain in Africa, it was disclosed 
today. 

The mission will be followed by hundreds 
of American technicians, both military and 
civil, to put into effect the vast program to 
be undertaken here under the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

The American activity will include not only 
getting war supplies in an ever-increasing 
volume but maintenance of American tanks, 
airplanes, and various construction proj- 
ects—in fact, everything connected with the 
war short of actual combat. 


Mr. Speaker, when we read a report of 
the United States military mission to 
Egypt for the purpose of “not only get- 
ting war supplies in an ever-increasing 
volume but maintenance of American 
tanks, airplanes, and various construc- 
tion projects—in fact everything con- 
nected with the war short of actual com- 
bat,” now, Mr. Speaker, if the situation 
was reversed and the United States was 
at war with England and Germany was 
using the warships of her Navy to convoy 
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weapons and munitions to Canada to be 
used against this country and was sending 
a military mission to Canada to do every- 
thing short of actual combat, just what 
do you think we would do about it? 

And while you are thinking about this, 
tell me how you and I and the Demo- 
cratic Party proposes to keep the pledge 
we made in the Democratic national plat- 
form when we said: 

The American people are determined that 
war raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
cur Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack. We favor and shall rigor- 
ously enforce and defend the Monroe Doctrine. 


Mr. Speaker, how can we enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and at the same time interfere in 
the territorial conflicts in the Eastern 
Hemisphere? 





Proposal for National Unity 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, only the 
N2utrality Act now stands between us 
and all-out war. If this act is repealed— 
and I am opposed to its repeal—the 
United States will be committed to active 
participation as an ally in the defeat of 
Germany. Under such conditions it is 
difficult to see how I as a Member of Con- 
gress can thereafter oppose the foreign 
policy of the administration, once enacted 
into law. 

I have been following the rule laid 
down by Abraham Lincoln, who said: 

There is an important sense in which the 
Government is distinct from the adminis- 
tration. One is perpetual; the other tem- 
porary and changeable. A man may be loyal 
to his government and yet opposed to the 
peculiar principles and methods of the admin- 
istration. 


Loyalty to one’s government requires 
the support of laws the enactment of 
which one may have opposed; but, in my 
opinion, one may be loyal to his govern- 
ment and may continue to oppose the 
domestic policies of the administration or 
the failure of the administration ade- 
quately and properly to defend the Na- 
tion. So there may soon come a time 
when one may no longer oppose the 
efforts of his government to win a war, 
even though entry into that war has been 
accomplished by devious and unconsti- 
tutional means. 

The President has asked for unity. 
The times call for a clear and unequivocal 
act of faith, and it is the clear duty of 
the President of the United States to seek 
to secure the unified faith of America in 
him by establishing his faith in them. 
This he can do by telling them the truth 
in plain and unmistakable language. 
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I call on the President for an “act of 
executive fidelity” from him. Such an 
“act of executive fidelity” should give to 
the American people a pledge from their 
President that he will— 

First. Save labor from those who would 
betray it—preserve the right of every 
man to produce for his country’s defense. 

Second. Put defense production under 
a single responsible, capable head. 

Third. Cut nondefense expenditures. 

Fourth. Clean the Communists and 
radicals out of the Government. 

Fifth. Disclaim here and now all ambi- 
tions for a fourth term. Let us be sure 
we are fighting for a democracy and not 
for a dictatorship here at home. 

Sixth. Keep out of local politics. A 
President dedicated to winning a war 
ought not to take time to meddle with 
the election of coroners and magistrates. 

Seventh. Clarify foreign policy. Let 
us know what we are fighting for and 
how far the administration believes and 
intends we should go. Is there going to 
be an American expeditionary force? 

The “act of executive fidelity” may be 
abbreviated as A. E. F., and I am sure 
that is the kind of A. E. F. which we 
can all support. 

Give us these assurances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I am sure that the American 
people will give you a united effort, dedi- 
cated to victory, down whatever road you 
are about to take us. 


Lawrence J. Connery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
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Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, Larry 
Connery has left us, 

His smiling countenance, his engaging 
personality, his sage counsel, his buoying 
spirit no longer will be here to help us 
in our daily tasks. We will miss Larry, 
as will the constituency which he served 
so well. 

Our sympathy goes out to his wife, 
whom he loved so tenderly, and to his 
little son, of whom he was so fond. They, 
perhaps more than anybody else, will 
miss him. 

In their deep sorrow, Mr. Speaker, let 
us hope they wili find consolation in the 
knowledge that he lived an exemplary 
life, a life of devotion to his family, to 
his country, to his State, and to the fine 
constituency he represented in the House. 

A fine soldier, an able legislator, a true 
patriot has left this world for the Great 
Beyond. 

He is gone, but he shall not be forgot- 
ten. Larry CoNNERY’s Memory Will live 
on and his deeds will be lasting me- 
morials of his devotion to the cause of 
humanity. This world is better because 
Larry CONNERY has lived. 


Wisconsin Indians Prove Valuable for 
Army Intelligence 
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EDITORIAL FROM GREEN BAY (WIS.) 
PRESS-GAZETTE 


Mr, JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Green Bay Press-Gazette: 


[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette] 


INDIANS AT MICROPHONES INSURE SECRECY FOR 
TuIrtTy-SEconpD DIVISION MEN 


WITH THE THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY Divi- 
SION IN THE FIELD NEAR RosEPINE, LA.—There 
are 17 Michigan and Wisconsin Indians on 
the warpath for the Thirty-second Division 
as it enters the Third Army maneuvers now 
being conducted under the command of Lt. 
Gen. Walter Krueger, and if the redskins 
are armed with microphones rather than tom- 
ahawks it is because, thanks to an idea of 
Lt. Col. Glenn B. Arnold, of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
Thirty-second signal officer, they are proving 
of extraordinary value so equipped. 

Their use has come as a surprise solution 
to one of the fundamental difficulties in the 
employment of the Army's convenient and 
popular voice radio sets. The division had 
been faced with a dilemma in its previous 
use of voice radio—either messages were sent 
in the “clear,” thereby permitting the enemy 
to easily pick them up or much valuable time 
Was consumed in coding and decoding mes- 
sages. The realization on Colonel Arnold’s 
part that Indian dialects had no roots with 
the English language and that there were too 
many of them to make it probable that a 
casual listener would understand the correct 
one prompted the Thirty-second Division’s 
novel experiment. 


OPERATE THREE NETS 


The net result of the experiment is that 
three Thirty-second Division radio nets are 
now aided by Indian cperators: The Pro- 
visional Anti-Tank Battalion net, by nine In- 
dians from a western Wisconsin tribe; the 
Fifty-seventh Field Artillery Brigade net, by 
four Indians from northern Wisconsin; and 
the division command net, by four Indians 
from northern Michigan. The three groups 
each speak altogether different dialects and 
are able to transmit and receive in their own 
tongue with only the faintest chance of it 
being translated by any but their own group. 
Translations from and to English takes an 
amazingly short time and although the mes- 
sages in Indian dialect translate ideas and 
not words they are transmitted with sur- 
prising fidelity. 

The Indians were obtained for this assign- 
ment after a careful check of the entire 
division. Although there were numerous In- 
dians in the Thirty-second Division, two 
major obstacles were met. One was the fact 
that many of them had either forgotten the 
language of their forefathers or were able to 
translate only with difficulty. The other was 
that since the Indian languages vary so widely 
as to become unintelligible between tribes it 
was necessary that enough men from an in- 
dividual group be obtained to form a com- 
plete team. 
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ADDED NEW WORDS 


Once the Indians were finally selected, an- 
other difficulty was encountered. Indian vo- 
cabularies are limited and quite naturally 
do not contain many modern military terms. 
To overcome this the men themselves sug- 
gested substitute terms in their own lan- 

. A tank, for example, became a “tur- 
tle.” Various arms of service such as in- 
fantry, field artillery, and cavalry were desig- 
nated by colors. Thus, infantry became 
“blue,” artillery “red,” and cavalry “yellow.” 

Colonel Arnold placed the responsibility of 
training the group on First Lt. Newton L. 
Chamberlain, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Thirty- 
second Signal Company, who had previously 
headed the Thirty-second Division’s Signal 
Communication School. Lieutenant Cham- 
berlain in turn worked with communication 
Officers of units with which the Indians had 
been placed on special duty. Instruction in- 
cluded sending and receiving messages on 
voice radio, the analyzing of messages to 
make possible their rapid and accurate trans- 
mitting from one tongue to another, and the 
improvization of old Indian words for new 
military terms. 

The students, who include both guards- 
men and selectees, have been classified as 
very intelligent and very enthusiastic by 
Lieutenant Chamberlain. “It is very evi- 
dent,” he said, “that the group realizes that 
they have an extraordinary opportunity to 
aid their division by performing a task that 
no one else can do.” 

A byproduct of the radio project lies in 
letters written home by members of the group 
since it was first started. The letters en- 
courage members of their tribe to intensify 
the teaching of their own language so that 
other members may make a specific contri- 
bution to national defense. 

Although the Third Army maneuvers has 
only commenced, the work of the group has 
already been praised, especially by the pro- 
visional antitank battalion, which depends 
almost entirely on radio for its communi- 
cations, 


Repeal of the Neutrality Act 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PILOT 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Pilot, official organ of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, October 24, 1941: 

[From the Pilot of October 24, 1941] 


This is addressed to America and not just 
American seamen. It is an appeal for help. 
It is a distress signal—an SOS. 

American seamen are in the war. American 
seamen are dying. As this issue goes to press 
no less than 15 of us have been sent to the 
bottom of the ocean by Hitler’s submarines. 
Ten American crews have taken to the life- 
boats within the past 3 months. We are 
delivering goods to soldiers who are fighting 
and dying to smash Hitler. This is no selfish 
sectarian appeal for heJp. This is no narrow 
Congress of Industrial Organizations or Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor issue. It is an issue 
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of life or death, of slavery or freedom for all 
America. 

As trade-unionists, as Americans, we are 
asking you to demand that Congress repeal 
the obsolete and antiquated Neutrality Act 
so that we can continue to deliver the goods 
to those countries now fighting Hitlerism. 

We are giving our lives. You must give 
your support. 





Invitations to Death 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article appearing in the 
Washington Times-Herald this morning, 
November 12, 1941, entitled “Invitations 
to Death” which lists the wars since the 
establishment of the seat of government 
in Washington, D. C., written by Frank 
C. Waldrop. ; 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 12, 1941] 


INVITATIONS TO DEATH 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 


Well, the President says we're in the war 
to the finish. Congress, as yet, hasn’t got up 
the nerve either to ratify or to repudiate his 
decree. While the people are still trying to 
escape this war of their President’s which 
they will have to fight and die and pay for, 
perhaps it may be of interest to look over 
the schedule of invitations to death extended 
the United States of America Since its 
independence. 

Congress settled down here on the banks of 
the Potomac in 1800, and John Adams, a 
strong isolationist, was President. Like 
Washington, he believed in America First. 
And so did all our other Presidents, down to 
Wilson. 

They believed in America First, and, there- 
fore, they kept out of foreign quarrels. 

A list of the wars since Washington, D. C., 
became Capital of the United States will dem- 
onstrate how many invitations to death our 
early Presidents were offered and how many 
they turned down. 

Here it is following, worked out by a very 
competent historian, but if you know of any 
wars omitted, please write in and say so. 

Meanwhile, this list is surely impressive 
enough to remind you that all these foreign 
quarrels have been on for a long, long time. 

We ought some day to learn to live despite 
them. Just read: 

1801: The old German Empire breaks up, 
and all territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
is ceded to France. 

1802: French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805: England declares war on Spain; 
France fights Austria. 

1806: Napoleon enters Berlin. 

1807: Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808: Napoleon invades Spain. 

1810: France annexes Holland; 
driven out of Balkans. 

1812: War starts between United States and 
England. 


Turks 


1814: France invaded from all sides. Na- 
poleon to Elba. British seize and burn Wash- 
ington. 

1815: Napoleon leaves Elba; is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, then sent 
to St. Helena for life. 

1816: Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817: British wars in India. 

1822: Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain. 

1823: French Army enters Spain. 

1824: British battle for Burma. 

1825: Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826: Russia invades Persia. 

1827: Turks driven from Greece. 

1828: Russia overruns Romania. 

1829: England and _ Austria 
against Russia. 

1830: Revolution in Poland and France. 
Belgium revolts from Holland. 

1831: Prussia and Austria aid Russia 
against Poland. 

1832: Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

1838: French bombard Mexican ports. 
Debt collection, old style. 

1839: Britain wars on China. 

1846: War between the United States and 
Mexico. 

1848: Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation. 

1849: Danish-Russian War. 

1850: Britain blockades Greece. 
and Austria war. 

1854: France and England war against 
Russia. 

1856: British war on China and Persia. 

1861: Civil War in United States. British 
blockade runners supply South. 

1864: Germans defeat Danes. 

1866: War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 

1868: Britain invades Abyssinia. 
revolution. 

1870: Franco-German war. 

1871: Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 
Back to France in 1918 and back to Germany 
in 1940. 

1874: Spanish civil war. 

1876: Balkan wars. 

1877: Civil war in Japan. Russia wars on 
Turks. 

1879: 

1880: 

1881: 

1882: 

1884: 

1885: 

1887: 
sinia. 

1894: 

1895: 

1898: 


intervene 


Prussia 


Spanish 


British war on Zulus. 

Boers and British battle. 

France wars on Tunis. 

Britain wars on Egypt. 

Japan wars on Korea. 

Russia wars on Afghanistan. 

Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abys- 


Japan wars on China. 
Belgium seizes Congo State. 
Spanish-American war. 

1899: Britain wars on Boers. 

1900: Boxer war in China. United States 
returns Boxer indemnities. 

1904: Russian-Japanese war. 

1910: Japan takes Korea. 

1912: Balkan wars. 

1914-18: Russia, France, Britain, Italy, 
United States, Japan, Romania, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro (12 
nations), battle Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

1917-18: The United States of America 
participated in the World War. 

1920-30: A breating spell and period of 
disarmament conferences, which obviously 

‘Sarmed ro nation except the United States. 
European and Asiatic powers destroy League 
of Nations ideal. 

1931: Japan eizes Manchukuo. 

1932-33: Europe repudiates all World War 
debts to tut United States ($12,000,000,000). 

1934: Italy takes Abyssinia. 

1937: Japan develops an incident in China. 

1938-39: Germany takes Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. France and England 
declare war on Germany. 

1940: Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats Norway, 
Folland, Belgium, and France. Italy joins war 
against England. 
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1941-?: Germany and England at war. Rus- 
sia, Italy, Rumania, and Japan against Ger- 
many in 1914, like the figures of the year, have 
reversed their positions and are with her in 
1941. Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia involved in conflagration. Starvation 


“general throughout all Europe. 





Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JESSIE SUMNER 
OF ILLINOIS 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the radio on 
November 8, 1941: 


Fellow citizens, if you believe, as I do, that 
each of us has a Christian duty and a com- 
mon sense call to help keep our half of the 
world out of bloody conflict, you will work to 
that end tomorrow, Monday, and Tuesday as 
you never worked before. 

It is expected that not later than Thursday 
the House of Representatives will decide 
whether or not America shall take the last 
fatal step into the carnage. 

It is apparent now that the program for 
plunging America into war was designed as a 
series of successive war steps. 

Those steps, considered separately, seemed, 
in some measure, justifiable. Every one of 
those steps, we now know, served to prepare 
us not just for the defense of our country but 
for an active, fighting part in bloody conflicts 
everywhere in the world. 

It is no longer a secret that there never was 
any intention to leave a declaration of war to 
the Congress. We were to be placed surrep- 
titiously in such a state of shooting at sea, 
either against Japan or Germany, or both, 
that a congressional declaration of war would 
be nothing more than an empty endorsement 
of an administration war already being vig- 
orously fought, the signal for which was the 
order to ships to shoot on sight. 

It was recognized by the war makers from 
the first that our people would never volun-. 
tarily go into the bloody business. So the 
plan the war schemers followed was to keep 
talking soothingly to us about how they were 
keeping us out of war by using every measure 
short of war, while step by step they were 
leading us into war blindfolded as if we were 
horses instead of people. 

Of course, this method of leading the coun- 
try into carnage by a series of secret acts 
was a shyster trick, deliberately designed to 
evade the supreme law of the land—the Con- 
stitution—which in positive terms preserves 
to the people’s representatives in the Con- 
gress the exclusive power to declare war. 

The Constitution was intended to be a 
barrier which would prevent such a dreadful 
thing as has happened. 

The whole purpose of the War of Inde- 
pendence out of which the Constitution was 
born was to insure the people of this Nation 
that they would not have a government in 
which one man could risk their destruction 
in war. The Constitution was so formulated 
that the people, through their representa- 
tives, could use the powers reserved to 
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themselves to restrain the Executive in any 
designs of which they did not approve. 

It is, of course, too late now to undo the 
election of cfficeholders who, since the elec- 
tion, have connived to thwart the plain 
intent of the Constitution and the plain 
will of the people. 

It is, of course, too late to retrace the steps 
and undo the acts which have already drawn 
the Nation so close to carnage that our Amer- 
ican Ships are already engaging in sea battles 
under orders from the President. 

It is not too late, however, for you to help 
keep the Congress from taking the last fatal 
und irrevocable step—that of repealing the 
neutrality provisions which prevent our mer- 
chantmen from sailing into war zones with 
contraband cargoes and being sunk. 

The movement to destroy the Neutrality 
Act has been sprung upon us so suddenly as 
to leave many of our citizens entirely unaware 
of the significance of this fatal vote. After 
a surprise amendment a few days ago the 
Senate voted to take the final step. 

An important part of the war prcgram has 
been to create by propaganda a feeling among 
the people that “we’re in it. There’s nothing 
we can do.” 

It is not too late to prevent taking the fatal 
step. We are not in the war. The Congress 
has not declared war. 

It is not too late for you to help prevent 
the Congress from taking the last fatal step 
which leaves to the President the chance to 
carry on war. 

All along, the vast majority of the people 
have made it clear they were Opposed to 
going to war—even at the time when London 
was being bombed and England seemed in 
danger of invasion. So that in the election 
neither candidate for President, and no can- 
didate for Congress, dared admit he favored 
sending American boys into another Euro- 
pean war. 

Now, with canger vastly lessened, with a 
large part of Germany’s Army destroyed, the 
overwhelming majority of Americans are even 
more emphatically against going to war. 

You have wondered how a war-minded mi- 
nority has been able so effectively to thwart 
the wishes of the vast majority of the people. 
The reason is because that minority who 
want war have on their side all the tremen- 
dous powers of the United States Government 
built up in the past 8 years under the guise of 
crises and emergencies. They have on their 
Side the tremendous influence of the Presi- 
dent. They have on their side the recent Re- 
publican candidate for the Presidency, who, 
since his defeat, out-Herods Herod. They 
have on their side a terrorized press and radio. 
Some of these war mongrels are the slickest 
financiers in the whole war. 

But you, the people, the great majority 
who want to stay out of this killing, are not 
leaderless. You are not weaponless. Your 
expressed will is the one irresistible power in 
this Nation if you will use it. 

The vote in the House on this measure will 
be very close. There are many Congressmen 
who believe that for America to enter this 
war will be an irreparable disaster. They 
would not vote to take this last fatal step if 
they could be sure that the majority of the 
people in their districts are still against our 
going into the bloody conflict, that you have 
not succumbed to the war propaganda. 

I feel that if the men and women who want 
to prevent this war are told how to do it, they 
can still mobilize their districts in time to 
prevent this final fatal act. That is why I am 
speaking to you tonight. 

I am speaking especially to the women. I 
know from experience in my own district 
what determined womanhood can do. 

Many are convinced that the edministra- 
tion would have issued those shooting orders 
immediately after the election had it not 
been for the daily avalanche of letters reach- 
ing the desks of Congressmen opposing our 
entry into the war—letters sent mostly by 


women. If the women had not thus pre- 
vented an early shooting order, German divi- 
sions would not have turned from England 
to Russia and would not be today seriously 
weakened by vast losses among their forces. 

Fathers and mothers of America, this is 
your last chance to keep your sons from hav- 
ing to kill and be killed. 

If every man and woman in the United 
States who is opposed to our getting into this 
conflict will send a telegram of protest to the 
Congress, this move to plunge us into war 
will not get 50 votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

There is no individual in this country so 
humble as not to have resting upon him to- 
night the duty to express his protest to his 
Congressman. 

You may not have a horse, as did Paul 
Revere when he galloped down the highway 
rousing his neighbors. But you have a more 
efficient way of rousing your neighbors. 
Within 24 hours you can reach every citizen 
in your community by telephone. 

All around you, across the street, next door, 
are people wanting to be told what to do to 
prevent this thing. Tell them to send a 
telegram to their Representative and their 
Senator immediately. Don’t wait. Call up 
the telegraph company and have the tele- 
gram charged to your telephone number; but 
send it. Say to ycur Congressman: “Vote 
against this last step to war.” 

We are confronted with some naked, awful 
facts which no amount of propaganda, false 
reasoning, or downright lying can obscure or 
brush out of the picture. 

If the Senate amendments to the Neutrality 
Act are accepted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it means war. For us to get into 
this conflict inevitably means a two-ocean 
war for us. What will we use for a trained, 
equipped army? What will we use for a 
trained and equipped two-ccean Navy? We 
do not have a trained and equipped army 
now, and the best military authorities admit 
we cannot secure a trained and equipped 
army under 2 or 3 years. We do not have 
a trained and equipped two-ocean Navy, and 
the best naval authorities admit that we can- 
not have a two-ocean Navy before 1946. 

Remember, fathers and mothers of Amer- 
ica, it will not be these pro-war bureaucrats 
who will do the fighting and dying. It will 
not be these profiteeriny politicians who will 
do the paying for any war into which we are 
lured. It will be the blood of your sons which 
will be shed upon foreign battlefields; it will 
be the blood of your sons which will stain 
crimson the waters of the seas. It will be 
you and your children and your children’s 
children far down through generations yet 
unborn who will have to toil in literal eco- 
nomic slavery to pay the stupendous and 
incomprehensible costs of the step that is now 
being contemplated by your Congress. 

Only your overwhelming protest will pre- 
vent this greatest tragedy in the history of 
man. 

Let’s work as we never worked before. 


World Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


MEMORANDUM BY DR. JOHN LEE COULTER 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. John Lee Coulter, economist, 
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former member of the United States 
Tariff Commission, and educator, has long 
been a deep student of both domestic and 
foreign-trade conditions. There is no 
man, regardless of his background, who 
is more fully informed, or who is more 
competent to evaluate, conditions affect- 
ing these questions than he. 

Under unanimous consent of the House, 
I submit the following memorandum 
from Dr, Coulter and commend the same 
to the serious consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate: 


MEMORANDUM RE ACCESS, ON EQUAL TERMS, TO 
THE TRADE AND TO THE RAW MATERIALS OF THE 
WORLD 


The President (November 6) in his address 
at the White House to delegates attending 
the conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization, closed with what he said was 
a quotation from the Atlantic charter to the 
effect that “all states, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, must have access on equal terms 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” 

His quotation, however, unfortunately, but 
apparently deliberately, left out some im- 
portant words. Article 4 of the so-called At- 
lantic charter read as follows: “Fourth, they 
will endeaver, with due respect for their ex- 
isting obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, cf access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” 

There are two. points of vital importance 
involved. The first is that evidently the 
President made a pledge that we, the United 
States, intend to protect existing world- 
wide control of raw materials in the hands of 
Great Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
other countries under the phrase “with due 
respect for their existing obligations.” 

It is well known that during the last 150 
years (1790-1940), during which we have had 
complete freedom of the seas, under British 
guardianship, the British Empire has taken 
over and developed dominions, colonies, pos- 
sessions, mandates, etc., wherever there are 
coast lines—leaving only a few remnants 
held by France, Belgium, Holland, Spain, and 
Portugal, which had shared in the vast ex- 
plorations after the development of steam- 
boats took the place of sailing vessels. It 
was well that Britain let these weaker coun- 
tries hold a few remnants as colonies to keep 
them in line as associates. Most of North 
and South America (except Canada and a 
few islands) gained their freedom from these 
European protectorates, but the rest of the 
world paid royalties to Britain and her asso- 
ciates. They in turn pledged freedom of the 
seas, under their control. And they pledged 
“access * * * to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world” subject to their 
pleasure. Now, when Germany, Italy, and 
Japan want access to needed raw materials 
and are engaged in wars to gain access we, 
the United States, step in and pretend that 
we are going to grant that access—but, “with 
due respect for existing obligations.” In 
other words, the trade and resources of the 
world are to be preserved, along with free- 
dom of the seas, under control of the British 
Empire, and we are ready to guarantee it— 
because we, unselfishly, want nothing for 
ourselves. ; 

The second point is that day after day 
propaganda is being released ieaving the im- 
pression that Germany, Italy, and Japan, be- 
fore the present series of conflicts, had con- 
trol of vast raw materials and resources and 
refused to make these available to poor coun- 
tries like Great Britain and the United States, 
and that the present program of the so-called 
totalitarian or dictator countries is to gain 
possession of other raw-material sources and 
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likewise limit or control their distribution in 
the world market. 

We still live in a free country with freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, etc. Our 
people as a whole want the truth. It should 
not be in the form of assailing England or 
Belgium or Holland or any other country be- 
cause of the widespread contro] of raw mate- 
rials accomplished during the last century. 
All of that was accomplished under the rules 
of colonization, etc., which prevailed. But it 
does not seem right that our people should 
remain ignorant as to the world-wide owner- 
ship and control of raw materials and the 
impression constantly thrown out that little 
countries like Belgium and Holland and de- 
mocracies like the United States and Britain 
have been discriminated against or are on 
the point of being exploited by a ruthless 
group when the fact is that no three impor- 
tant countries have been more completely 
lacking in raw materials during the last cen- 
tury than Germany, Japan, and Italy. In 
fact, these three countries more than any- 
thing else are engaged in a struggle “to secure 
equal access to the raw materials in ques- 
tion.” Therefore, on the one side, the totali- 
tarian countries are at war “to secure access 
on equal terms” while Britain, the United 
States, Russia, and others pretend that they 
are engaged in the same conflict “in order to 
grant equal access to all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished.” If both sides are 
fighting for exactly the same thing, how can 
we be fighting on two sides? In other words, 
what, then, is the basis for the struggle? 

In order to present a little more concretely 
the significance of this whole aspect of the 
subject, a few pertinent facts should be rre- 
sented. 

Tea, coffee, cocoa: To start with, it is, of 
course, well known that neither Germany, 
Italy, nor Japan has had world-wide con- 
trol over the so-called beverage materials— 
tea, coffee, and cocoa. ‘These have been 
largely produced in Latin-American coun- 
tries, Africa, and South Asiatic countries and 
have been produced in such abundance that 
all the world has been able to secure any 
quantity desired at any time, unless inter- 
fered with by war. Of course, people could 
not secure these commodities unless they 
had purehasing power, and this generally 
meant that they must have something to 
sell in exchange. 

Spices, sugar, rubber: Another interesting 
group of products includes items which have 
been traded in since the beginning of his- 
tory, especially different spices. For a hun- 
dred years sugar has been important, and 
since the turn of the century rubber has 
been very important. It certainly will not 
be contended that either Germany, Japan, 
or Italy has had control over these important 
items. In fact, the world production has 
been so bountiful that there has been no 
excuse for any shortage any place in the 
world, except lack of purchasing power, or 
again, lack of something to sell in exchange. 

Starches, oils, and fats, and special me- 
dicinal and other plants, roots, barks, herbs, 
etc.: What has been said above with refer- 
ence to beverage materials and other out- 
standing items is equally true with refer- 
ence to this group. The world’s supply of 
starches, vegetable oils, and other special 
items is so great that the limit is only the 
capacity of consuming countries to purchase 
their requirements. (It is true, of course, 
that on two or three occasions in past years 
individual countries have tried to, and for a 
short period have succeeded in gaining con- 
trol of individual items.) Witness the de- 
velopment and control of quinine in the 
East Indies under Dutch control and rub- 
ber under British control, and in contrast, 
witness control by Japan of natural cam- 
phor. It is well known, however, that syn- 
thetic camphor is now overwhelmingly 


larger in production and use than natural 
camphor, and the plant from which quinine 
is secured is a native of several of the Latin- 
American countries. Furthermore, substi- 
tutes for quinine are now well developed, 
and synthetic rubber is rapidly displacing 
the natural product. 

Fiber materials for clothing, household, 
and industrial uses: What has just been said 
with reference to various agricultural and 
plantation products may be said with equal 
trutisfulness with reference to the whole fam- 
ily of fibers, wool, cotton, linen, silk, jute, 
hemp, sisal, and a long list of lesser classes. 
Only in the case of silk does Germany, Italy, 
and Japan hold a prominent position. Gen- 
erally speaking, these three countries must 
depend upon world sources. The details need 
not be discussed here. 

It is unnecessary to go further into a dis- 
cussion of growing plants, shrubs, trees, crops, 
vegetables, etc., because there is literally 
nothing in the argument that the totalitarian 
states have control of important raw mate- 
rials and either in the past or in any scheme 
outlined desire to limit free access or exploit 
free people. The same is equally true with 
reference to the forests f the world and with 
reference to the fisheries. These two great 
areas of exploitation have very largely been 
opened to the world. 

Lumber, stone, clay, cement, and other ma- 
terial for the building of shelter and com- 
mercial and industrial purposes: It cannot 
be said that the world need ever be lacking 
in materials available for construction of 
shelter or buildings for other purposes. It is 
true that the forests are unevenly distributed, 
but lumber can be moved to any place in the 
world. The supplies of stone and of sand for 
glass and other derivatives are likewise world- 
wide. The same may be said with reference 
to clay for brick and tile and limestone and 
other materials needed in the production of 
cement. The world is rich in materials for 
buildings. The problems are those of acces- 
sibility, industry, exchange, etc. 

Essential mineral resources: The problem 
of prime importance at the present time 
is that of location and control of essential 
minerals. It is umnecessary to more than 
note the fact that the 25 principal essential 
minerals, and a considerable number of what 
might be called minor but nonetheless im- 
portant items, are very unevenly distributed 
over the face of the earth. Perhaps the most 
significant fact is that among the leading 
nations of the world Germany (including 
Austria), Japan (including Korea and For- 
mosa), and Italy (even including Ethiopia 
and Albania) are without doubt the most 
poorly supplied in practically every case, and 
in fact, no one of these three groups of coun- 
tries is able to control any important essen- 
tial mineral material. 

The following is a very brief discussion of 
distribution of the world’s essential min- 
erals—so far as explorations have been ade- 
quately conducted and commercially known 
deposits exist. This discussion will be lim- 
ited to 25 essential minerals (including all 
of the more important metallic ores and non- 
metallic minerals, except coal and petroleum). 
The widespread distribution of liquid and 
solid fuels—coal and petroleum—is so well 
known that detailed discussion is unneces- 
sary except to note that Germany, Japan, and 
Italy are peculiarly lacking in petroleum and 
its products. 

Of the 25 essential metallic and nonmetal- 
lic minerals Germany (including Austria), 
Italy, and Japan are important producers only 
in the case of three or four items. Until the 
last 5 years Germany was the source of 60 
percent of commercial production of potash. 
Likewise, Germany with 34 percent and 
Japan with 15 percent were the source of 49 
percent of the world’s production of nitrates. 
Again, Japan with 35 percent, Germany with 
17 percent, and Austria with 15 percent were 
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the source of 67 percent of the world’s graph- 
ite. Aside from these, Japan and Italy com- 
bined provided 27 percent of the worla’s sulfur 
and pyrite, and Italy provided 35 percent of 
the world’s supply of quicksilver or mercury. 
During the last 5 years vast new sources of 
some of these 5 items have become availa- 
ble, substitutes or different origins heve been 
disclosed, and processes have been developed 
for the exploration of lower-grade ores or 
deposits so that the world at large is not 
dependent to any extent upon these totali- 
tarian states for even these essential minerals. 

Contrariwise, these three important na- 
tions are remarkable in the complete absence 
or very great shortage of home supplies of 
most essential minerals. In fact, they are 
the outstanding illustrations of three great 
nations almost wholly lacking in home or 
controlled sources of materials of fundamen- 
tal importance. This may be illustrated by 
noting that Germany, Italy, and Japan com- 
bined produce less than 5 percent of the 
world’s iron ore and they are entirely lack- 
ing in manganese, chromite, nickel, molyb- 
denum, vanadium, tungsten, copper, and tin. 
Germany preduced about 10 percent of the 
world's lead and 9 percent of the world’s zinc 
while Italy produced about 12 percent of the 
world’s aluminum and Japan provided about 
4 percent of the world’s gold and silver. But 
again, these three countries were entirely 
lacking in platinum, diamonds. and asbes- 
tos. In addition to the potash, nitrates, sul- 
fur, and pyrite, and graphite and mercury, 
already noted above, Germany produced 
about 5 percent of the world’s phosphate and 
Austria about 24 percent of the world’s mag- 
nesite. 

From the above it will be seen to what an 
extraordinary extent Germany, Japan, and 
Italy are lacking in essential minerals, both 
metallic and nonmetallic. Contrariwise, it 
will be observed that other countries are 


‘abundantly supplied with literally all of the 


essential raw materials of a mineral nature. 
This uneven distribution, so disadvantageous 
from the standpoint of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, is of such importance as to justify the 
attached tabular presentation of these 25 
essential minerals showing the extent to 
which they are found in these three coun- 
tries now at war with much of the world. 

Glancing back through this brief analysis, 
it will be apparent that the world is engaged 
in a struggle in which three countries seek 
access to important materials not available to 
them while other countries are engaged on 
the other side in the same struggle “‘to see to 
it that all nations, great and small, victors 
and vanquished, have access to these same 
materials.” 

Clear thinking and sane action should 
bring about peace and at the same time re- 
store access to the materials of the world. 

The above review of the subject is pre- 
sented only in order to stimulate balanced 
thinking among a great free people who 
should know the truth. A great flood of 
propaganda is being turned loose on the 
people, consisting of half truths and failing to 
give the completed picture. We seem to think 
we are fighting the world’s battles in order 
to help three countries which are fighting to 
gain the same goal themselves. 

From this discussion two things must be 
perfectly clear: The President in his quota- 
tion from his (not America’s) Charter of the 
Atlantic concealed (by failing to quote) the 
most important part of article 4, which clearly 
shows that he is out to help Britain and 
her associates to contro] the seas and access 
to the world’s trade and essential raw mate- 
rials; and, second, it is clear Germany, Japan, 
and Italy are in a struggle to share in the 
trade and materials of the world. Our propa- 
gandists would have it appear that Germany, 
Italy, and Japan have had control and wish 
to extend that control and in turn to strangle 
the United States, 
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Production of 25 essential minerals showing 
distribution among 3 important countries 
and remainder of world 
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One Inalienable Right 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following editorial 
from the Hartford Times: 


[From the Hartford Times] 
ONE INALIENABLE RIGHT 


There are few matters before the country 
of greater importance than those which Ex- 
Congressman Samuel Pettengill, Times col- 
umnist, discussed the other evening in a 
radio address on The Right to Work. 

The burden of Mr. Pettengill’s argument 
was that “you don't have to use the Army 
or go Fascist to handle labor difficulties. All 
you need to do is to go back to the 
Constitution.” 

Strict adherence to the Constitution would 
have done more than merely settle quickly 
some difficulties which have been long drawn 
out, costly, and sometimes bloody. It would 
have created a state of public mind in which 
such situations would not develop, for the 
simple reason that they would be intolerable. 

Sight has indeed been lost too frequently 
of the fact that the right to work is of even 
greater importance than the right to strike, 
which is, of course, conceded by every sensible 
person. Upon ability to work hangs the very 
fact of existence itself, which is the greatest 
of all rights and which is one of our funda- 
mental guaranties. 

Man cannot live unless he is able to earn 
or produce the means of sustenance. Any- 
thing, therefore, which interferes with that 
ability interferes with his inalienable privi- 
lege of existence and becomes intolerable. 

A great evil with governmental actions 
about labor, particularly recently, and with 
the supervision of labor relationships, is that 
the country has tended to drift from that 
fundamental fact. 

That is involved in the closed-shop agree- 
ment which Henry Ford just made with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations union. 
However beneficial the rest of the agreement, 
that and the granting of the check-off are 
highly regrettable. The former makes the 
right to work ‘conditional upon joining and 
supporting financially a particular organiza- 
tion. Under the latter, the obligation to col- 
lect the dues that maintain the organization 
is imposed not upon the organization but 
upon the employer. 

Thomas J. Morton, author of The Consti- 
tution of the United States, points out that 
in 1602 in England, Justice Cooke, in the 
case of the monopolies, laid it down that “it 
was against the welfare of the realm to make 
men unable to support themselves.” The 
closed shop, carried to the ultimate, in which 
all industry would be closed, might do that. 
It may do it even now in some industries or 
in some communities. 

Morton points out that under the Magna 
Carta “the tools of the worker and the wain 
of husbandman” are exempt from seizure 
under any process of law. That is, the means 
by which a man lives cannot be taken from 
him, no matter what the cause. 

Under that philosophy, which has become a 
part of the common law, we put restrictions 
upon attachments for debt which guarantee 
that whatever else he may be stripped of, 
the worker shall not be deprived of the tools 
by which he earns his existence. 

The right to work does more than run 
merely parallel to the right to strike. It is 30 
far above it in importance that it should be 
defended at all hazards. While the right to 
strike must be conceded, it must be exer- 
cised under conditions which unquestionably 
guarantee that other men’s right to exist 
through their ability to work shall not be in- 
terfered with. 

That should forbid plant seizures in sit- 
down strikes which also constitute trespass 
and should be so punishable. It should fore 
bid mass picketing which is used as a means 
of terrorizing men attempting to exercise 
their right to work. It should forbid vio- 
lence, intimidation; and many other things 
which are often argued as a part of the right 
to strike but which must fall when submit- 
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ted to examination under the greater right of 
man to work. 

Unless the United States recognizes that 
such things violate the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the right to work and lay the foun- 
dation for actual seizure of power and au- 
thority by groups of citizens, we face danger 
of going the way that European countries 
have gone. 

An approach to that condition would be the 
establishment of all industry on the closed- 
shop basis, under which the right to work, 
actually to live, is made conditional upon 
membership in a particular organization, as 
well as qualified by saying that it shall exist 
only if a man pays allegiance to a particular 
organization. 

The closed shop exists in numerous indus- 
tries. It prevails in some sections by agree- 
ment. Its existence must always be by agree- 
ment. It must never be erected by law into 
an essential prerequisite to the exercise of the 
right to work, as inseparably interwoven with 
the greatest of all human rights, that of 
existence itself. 


Are We Playing Britain’s Game? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE GRAND RAPIDS 
(MICH.) HERALD 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the “ollowing editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
November 9, 1941: 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
November 9, 1941] 


ARE WE PLAYING BRITAIN’S GAME? 


Not a few persons in this great land of 
ours, rather than figuring that Britain is 
fighting our war for us, feel that we are 
financing and are expected to fight the war 
for Britain, that when all is over, Britain will 
have all the apples and we shall be lucky if 
we have even a wormy core. 

Richard H. Waldo writes from New York 
for a great newspaper syndicate. In a recent 
letter to an editor who asked information 
as to the present-day situation as he saw it, 
Waldo quoted a Briton of no little standing 
to this effect: 

“We (England) will have to turn the war 
over to you Americans in 18 months.” That 
statement was given Waldo in 1939 and the 
18 months expired last March 3. Eight days 
later the first lend-lease bill gave Britain 
some $6,000,000,000 with which to continue 
the fight. But, says Waldo, the British esti- 
mated that the war would Jast a minimum 
of from 4 to 6 years even after the United 
States began chipping in our billions and 
other aid, that it was more than likely it 
would take from 10 to 20 years to bring Hitler 
and the German people to their knees. 

Again quoting the Briton, Waldo tells this: 
Germany must smash Russia. Russia must 
bleed Germany white. The United States 
must be loaded with a burden of debt that 
will prevent her for at least 100 years inter- 
fering with the development of the British 
Empire. Before the expiration of that period 
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and perhaps immediately upon the close of 
the war, the United States will be brought 
into the new republic empire. The United 
States will be allowed complete domestic 
autonomy and a “proper advisory” part in 
foreign affairs. 

And again Waldo says he was asked by a 
“close friend who is high in Empire circles” 
what hir: opinion is as to the probable reac- 
tion of the American people to the issuance 
of paper money jointly by Great Britain and 
the United States with pictures of King 
George and President Roosevelt on all units 
and on stamps and official papers. 

Now, perhaps Mr. Waldo’s friends have no 
right to speak fo: the British Government, 
but their statements and their questions 
certainly indicate some of the things that 
are in the minds of Britishers in high places. 
The fact cannot be denied, because it has 
been proved so frequently in the last year 
or so, that Britain is following her age-long 
policy of letting others do her fighting for 
her and that now she is waiting and hoping 
and urging that we get in to take the place 
of her other defeated allies. 

It cannot be disputed either that British 
officialdom never has and never will com- 
pletely clear its mind of the desire once more 
to possess what was lost: on July 4, 1776. 

Likewise, it is true that Britain never did 
anything for anybody without profiting by it 
herself. It also is true that every time we 
have dealt with Britain in any way since 
the Revolution we have been but babes in the 
woods and have been flieeced perfectly. 





Armistice Program of American War 
Mothers 
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ADDRESS BY HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, an Armistice 
Day address which was delivered by me 
yesterday, November 11, 1941, on the 
United States Capitol Plaza is inserted 
herewith. It was in connection with the 
annual flag-raising ceremony of the 
American War Mothers’ Association. 
This organization is the only one that 
has the privilege of raising the flag on the 
United States Capitol at exactly 11 a. m. 
every November 11. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Martin, of Theinsville, Wis., is president 
of the association and Mrs. Florence A. 
Latham, of Washington, D. C., is corre- 
sponding secretary. The address is as 
follows: 

I am grateful to the American War Mothers 
for this opportunity to speak to the duly con- 
stituted members of this organization—the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of sol- 
diers and sailors who served so valiantly and 
nobly under the flag of the United States 
during World War No. 1. 

This is an auspicious occasion today. Not 
only do we honor the fallen heroes of victory 
November 11 but at this hour, 11 a. m., the 
American War Mothers, by special privilege, 
raise the flag over the dome of the Capitol. 
This is the only organization to be so singu- 
larly honored by our great Government, 


No one ts, or rightly should be, closer to the 
hearts of all real Americans than that hon- 
ored and glorified person, the American war 
mother. No suffering, whether caused by bay- 
onet, bullet, or shrapnel, can compare with 
the tortures suffered by the mother whose boy 
80 gallantly fought, bled, and died for our 


place upon the altar of our Nation will not die 
in the hearts of the mother of today, who may 
experience the same sacrifice when her boy 
defends what your boy preserved—freedom 
and democracy. 

The Congress of the United States long ago 
recognized the unselfish purpose of your or- 
ganization and granted it a national charter 
im 1925. Since then you have purchased a 
home for national headquarters in this city; 
you have built a national memorial home near 
Denver, Colo., to assist mothers, wives, and 
sisters visiting veterans confined in Fitzsi- 
mons Hospital. As a Member of Congress I 
was humbly happy to help make possible the 
pilgrimage of Gold Star Mothers to visit the 
graves of their sons in the cemeteries of 
France. 

Today, when war clouds darken ard 
threaten our peaceful skies, the American 
War Mothers were among the first organiza- 
tions to pledge anew their faith in America 
and their support of the national-defense 
program of Congress by unanimous resolu- 
tion. These mothers had the experience of 
their sons going to war unprevared, end they 
d@mot want to be confused with other organi- 
zations bearing similar names which are op- 
posing preparedness in military training and 
our foreign policy of all aid possible to the 
allied countries. 

Let me enumerate specifically some of the 
aims and constructive accomplishments of 
this loyal and patriotic organization: 

It has erected suitable monuments and his- 
torical tablets commemorating the heroic 
action of our sons. 

It has obtained and preserved records of 
individual soldiers for posterity. 

Tt has fostered and exemplified patriotism 
and disseminated historical knowledge. 

It has planted hundreds of “memory trees.” 

It has an established program of Ameri- 
canization, cl.ild welfare, hospitalization, and 
prison reform. 

It is cooperating 100 percent in our present 
national emergency. 

The American War Mothers is one of the 
oldest patriotic and service organizations to 
be born out of the dark days of 1918, when 
America was a veritable garden of woe for you 
mothers. It was your contribution of flesh 
and blood that brought it into existence. 
American War Mothers were then passing 
through the Gethsemane of fear and sus- 
pense. Some of you Gold Star Mothers 
reached the extremity of your grief when the 
sad news came that your boy would not be 
back. But above all the passions of war, the 
American mother has risen triumphantly; 
and if the present emergency becomes one of 
hostility, she will again be the first on the 
home battle front, holding the line for “God 
and country.” 

Today, when war clouds darken and 
paredness, with the same obstructing forces 
to destroy or delay it asin 1918. One of them 
is bringing the foreign-born to a realization 
of the obligations that rest upon him with 
equal responsibility with our own citizens. 
Another, and even more serious one, is the 
un-American propagandist among our gqwn 
native-born citizens, who is trying to destroy 
the free speech which even protects him in 
his disloyal utterances. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the American War Mothers to take 
an active part in this country’s defense by 
exposing all attempts at teaching, organizing, 
or spreading pernicious propaganda whose 
purpose is to foment internal strife and 
weaken our defense efforts. While discussing 
unity in our defense program, may I quote 
from Kipling on cooperation and duty, as 
the line sare very appropriate: 
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“It is not the individual 
Nor the army as a whole 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every living soul.” 


We sympathize with those who deal in the 
doctrine of unpreparedness through a lack 
of knowledge, but we do not sympathize with 
those who believe in and advocate pacifism 
and unpreparedness for selfish reasons of 
their own. We are a great, rich, powerful 
country, and it does not behoove us to be 
stingy with our defenses. Only when we can 
sleep securely in the knowledge that we are 
safe in our democracy and the preservation 
of this great wealth are we prepared. 

Who is there in America today who regrets 
the dangers and sacrifices when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed? That took 
blood and sweat and tears. Now, after a cen- 
tury and a half, we may have to pour out 
that same price to maintain that Declara- 
tion of Independence, but it is worth it many 
fold. We know that man has something im- 
mortal, destined to live after the body 
perishes. That something we call the soul. 
The soul of man cannot obey the law of the 
living, but something higher we call the law 
of duty. If your sons had obeyed the mere 
law of the living, they would have remained 
at home and increased their wealth. In- 
stead, careers were abandoned, professions 
terminated, comfortable homes and loved 
ones left behind, and they faced hardship 
and death, and all this to maintain the hap- 
piness that we enjoy today. 

A nation which loves and respects the flag 
has little to fear from either without or 
within. Every act of homage to the flag, as 
the one here today, reacts to our love for it. 
President Harding said: “Every salutation 
makes my consecration to the flag a little 
more sacred.” All over the United States 
the American War Mothers are urging more 
respect for our flag. 


In conclusion inay I repeat a beautiful 
poem on undivided allegiance to the flag. 
The author is unknown: 


“Of all the flags flung to the breeze 
In all the lands beneath the sun, 
Of all the flags on all the seas, 
I claim but one, I love but one. 


“There may be other flags for some, 
Which seem to be of equal worth, 

But as for me that flag spells home. 
It is the grandest flag on earth. 


“I love Old Glory most, because no king 
Can claim her as his own, 
And from her springs great eagle claws 
When anyone suggests a throne. 


“Baptized was she in the blood of men, 
And consecrated in the tears 
Of brave, though weeping women, as they 
sent 
Their loved ones forth with cheers. 
“The men who raised that flag waged war, 
They fought, they bled, they died without 
restraint, 
They knew the cause they were fighting for, 
And gave themselves without complaint.” 
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Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Catholics of Baltimore are this week ob- 
serving a triple celebration at St. Mary’s 
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Seminary, which was instituted for the 
training of priests. The observance will 
mark the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of the Society of St. Sulpice, 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the arrival of the Culpicians in 
this country—in Maryland, in fact—and 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the founding of the seminary. 

The celebration is being attended by 
nearly all the bishops and archbishops in 
the country in recognition of the work 
done by the seminary since its founda- 
tion. Among the notables are Archbishop 
Curley, who has been such a warm and 
generous friend of St. Mary’s Seminary; 
Cardinal Dennis Dougherty, of Phila- 
delphia; and the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate 
representing Pope Pius XII. It is the 
largest assembly of American bishops in 
our history. 

The Very Reverend John F. Fenlon, 
president of the seminary and provincial 
of the Sulpicians in the United States, re- 
ceived a letter from Pope Pius XII, which 
was read at the mass on Tuesday morn- 
ing, from which I quote in part: 

The extensive gardens, the massive new 
buildings, the spacious halls and conference 
rooms all bore eloquent testimony to the 
truth of Pius VII's promise “that seminary 
will bear fruit in its own time.” 

Nor was the heroic Pontiff thinking only 
of an everlengthening roster of students that 
has made all this maternal development 
necessary. He had confidence that the priests 
of St. Sulpice would fulfill the dearest hopes 
of Baltimore’s and America’s first bishop, by 
forming a clergy distinguished by its “purity 
and holiness of conduct.” 


One of the first things John Carroll, 
first Bishop of Baltimore and afterward 
first Archbishop of Baltimore, did fol- 
lowing his consecration as bishop at 
Lulworth Castle, England, on August 15, 
1790, was to ask the superior general of 
the Society of the Priests of St. Sulpice 
in Paris, Father Emery, to send him 
priests to establish a seminary for the 
priesthood in Baltimore. 

Bishop Carroll was the cousin of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, who sur- 
vived all other signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. Bishop Carroll was 
likewise the brother of Daniel Carroll, 
one of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States. 

In 1791 the first Sulpician fathers 
came to the United States to establish 
the first seminary for students to the 
Catholic priesthood. The seminary was 
opened on the site of the One Mile Tav- 
ern, on the present Paca Street near 
“ranklin Street, Baltimore. In the be- 
ginning, because of circumstances, the 
Sulpicians established St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, in which noted citizens of the young 
Republic and of other lands, Catholics 
and Protestants alike, studied. St. 
Mary’s was the first Catholic univer- 
sity in the United States to obtain a 
State charter, in 1805. The Sulpicians 
also taught for a time at Georgetown 
University, and Father Dubourg, one of 
their number, was president of George- 
town University in 1798. The Sulpicians 
likewise established Mount St. Mary’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. Members of 
the society established various religicus 
sisterhoods, including the Daughters of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, whose 


founder was Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Seton, a member of the Roosevelt family, 
which has given two Presidents to the 
United States. About the middle of the 
last century the Sulpicians turned their 
attention solely to the education of stu- 
dents for the priesthood. Loyola College, 
Baltimore, was then established to care 
for the laity. St. Mary’s Seminary, Bal- 
timore, the great national Catholic semi- 
nary for students for the priesthood and 
the mother of many other seminaries in 
this country, has educated at least 4,500 


_ Students for the priesthood. Scores of 


these sons of St. Mary’s became arch- 
bishops and bishops. The greatest alum- 
nus of St. Mary’s was the beloved James 
Cardinal Gibbons. 

Members of the Society of St. Sulpice 
in the early days of the Catholic Church 
in the United States became bishops and 
archbishops. I know cf no group of men, 
so few in numbers, who have done so 
much for the spiritual welfare of this 
country. There are not many more than 
a hundred Sulpicians in the United States 
today. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Sulpician Fathers are now celebrating 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of their society in France and 
the one hundred and fiftieth annivef@ary 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. The 
largest gathering in the history of the 
Catholic hierarchy of the United States 
is taking part in the celebration; so are 
500 or more priests, 900 students for the 
priesthood, and a vast body of the Catho- 
lic laity. 

It is interesting further to note that 
Father Gabriel Richard, who came to the 
United States in the early part of the last 
century to join the Sulpician Fathers in 
Baltimore, was appointed after his arri- 
val in Baltimore to do missionary work 
in Michigan. He set up in Detroit a 
printing press which he had carried from 
Baltimore. In Detroit he carried on edu- 
cational work, as well as his various 
priestly duties. He is the only priest in 
the history of the United States to serve 
in the Halls of Congress as a delegate 
from Michigan. He won the election 
held in 1823, with five other candidates 
opposing him. Father Richard also 
established the University of Michigan. 

Many of the early Sulpician priests who 
came to the United States escaped from 
France in the days of the French Revo- 
lution, when priests were put to death 
because they refused to surrender their 
spiritual convictions. 

Among the*number of such exiles was 
Father John Dubois, who afterward be- 
came the third Bishop of New York. 
Having escaped in disguise from France, 
he arrived in Norfolk in 1791, the year in 
which St. Mary’s Seminary was founded. 
He bore letters to friends in Virginia from 
the Marquis de Lafayette—to James 
Monroe, afterward President of the 
United States; the Randolphs, Lees, Bev- 
erlys, and Patrick Henry. He lived for 
some time in the home of James Monroe 
and was taught English by Patrick Henry. 
Subsequently he established Mount St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Such were the early Sulpicians. Of 
such mold are the present Suipicians. I 
wish today to pay honor to these men 
whose lives have been spent apart from 


the distractions of the world, in humility 
and hidden service. 

This country owes them a debt of 
gratitude. 


Peace or War 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE D. 
O'BRIEN, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address which I delivered over 
the radio on October 28, 1941: 


The pending consideration of repeal of the 
Neutrality Act warns us that a decision on 
entrance into the World War may not be far 
away. Before we actually become a belliger- 
ent, there must be a vote in Congress. I am 
not one of those who believe that our Nation 
will ignore the constitutional mandate. Some 
of the most extreme advocates of war may de- 
clare that we have already become a nation 
at war. I think those statements are mis- 
leading and are like a drug on the public 
conscicusness. A live public opinion will in- 
fluence the decision of the Government, the 
decision of the Congress, for in our democ- 
racy the people’s will is still the law, and our 
representative government is the means or 
the machinery for giving expression to that 
law. 

Therefore, an ever-alert public opinion may 
be fruitful of alternatives other than the 
fatalistic choice of drifting into the currents 
of war. 

Surely this moment is a serious one, and 
the decision most far-reaching. Therefore, it 
should rest on the most fundamental prin- 
ciples to the exclusion of thoughts or emo- 
tions springing from any but the best 
motives. 

As simply as I can express it, the question 
I ask myself is, “What is the greatest good 
for our Nation and what is the greatest good 
our Nation can do for the world, and must 
that be war or is there another choice?” 

I know that a dynamic program of action 

will always have a psychological appeal and 
especially to Americans as against a choice of 
mere negation. 
‘I believe if war is not to be precipitated 
for us that we must speedily and fervently 
embark on a program that will supersede the 
fascination of war—something greater for our 
Nation and for the world. 

Of all the great nations, we probably alone 
are so blessed with natural and acquired ad- 
vantages that we can make our choice freely 
and without the compulsion of hostile forces 
on our frontiers or threatening our shores. 
Our great Navy and air power and a thor- 
oughly modernized Army, coupled with the 
advantages of location, relieve us from the 
immediacy of fear or the paralyzing momen- 
tum of sudden attack. The issue presented 
to us can be decided as an intellectual and 
moral issue. We are not overwhelmed by 
fate or fear or hostile armies. The challenge 
is to our free choice. 

As an alternative choice to war, I would 
propose first that we resurvey our national 
problems, that with every energy and en- 
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thusiasmn we see to it that universal employ- 
ment with fair, real wages, that is wages in 
to costs, is made to prevail, that with 
a@ renewed zeal we become conscious of and 
attentive to the physical health of our people, 
that we see to it that opportunities for edu- 
cation are made available, that all elements 
of dictatorial authority, the seeds and roots 
of totalitarianism are kept eliminated from 
our society and our Government. 

Looking to our sister states and republics 
to the north and south of us throughout the 
American Continent, I would propose a new 
adventure in closer relations economically 
and culturally and thus bring about for all 
so cooperating that more abundant life both 
physically and in the spirit and mind which 
so recently was our resplendent goal. 

Already the governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Bolivia have 
adopted a free-trade covenant. The exam- 
ple of these nations of South America that 
have already formed a customs union is an 
invitation for us to take the initiative further. 

By offering free trade to the American 
Continent, we can enlist natural forces 
of growth that will be productive of secured 
good will, protecting solidarity, and economic 
strength. 

It is well realized that we cannot maintain 
commerce with other nations unless those 
other nations are prospering as well as our- 
selves. The growth and development of the 
nations on the American Continent from 
Canada to Argentina and Chile with a free- 
trade covenant between all will be an assur- 
ance for peace, security, and economic pros- 
perity. 

Looking through the Scriptures, instead of 
a mandate for war, you will find the parable 
of the Good Samaritan. You know the nar- 
rative and the lesson. There is honest and 
practical advice for our relations with the 
foreign nations. 

It made me refiect. I recalled that one of 
our Presidents immortally had said: “Let us 
bind up the Nation’s wounds.” I thought, 
someone will be needed soon to say with equal 
truth and equal earnestness: “Let us bind 
up the world’s wounds.” That is what the 
warring world will need, and to such a mis- 
sion we could generously address ourselves. 

If a hostile force is directed against us, we 
can dispose of the enemy where he is at a 
disadvantage and where we can utilize our 
advantage—on the ocean where any enemy 
would be exposed and vulnerable. 

The only way that America could be threat- 
ened, in my opinion, is either by disintegra- 
tion from within or by sending our forces 
abroad where we would exchange the ad- 
vantages of location. 

Such, in meager form, might be the pro- 
gram for our country, for our circle of neigh- 
boring nations, and for our world relations, 
which I would choose and advocate. If it 
could be perfected and we entered on it with 
a fervor of patriotism, war may be averted 
and our Nation go forward and civilization 
be rescued. 

I can imagine no greater isolation for our 
Nation than to be so circumscribed by the 
exigencies of war that our whole energy, our 
whole thought, our whole planning must be 
devoted to winning battles, winning cam- 
paigns in distant lands, where there is already 
too much of death, of vengeance, of starva- 
tion, of oppression. 

As surely as day follows night in the cycle 
of natural law, exhausted and suffering peo- 
ple out of their depths will look for a free 
and a good and a successful government and 
nation somewhere on the earth, and they will 
choose it for their example. But if there is 
no such nation, if all the people of the earth 
have abandoned themselves to war, an Arc- 
tic night will have settled upon the globe 
and there will be no rallying point for free- 
dom and no hope in the darkness of despair 
and destruction and death. 

The city state of Athens was the intellec- 
tual light of the world and continued so for 
ages. When the barbarian hordes came to- 


ward them, they went out to Marathon and 
Salamis and destroyed them and retained 
their own integrity. Alexander then took 
the Greeks and federated them for military 
invasions and expeditions and succeeded in 
conquering the world, and his conquests 
and influence fell to dust and ashes in a few 


short years. Which contributed more to the 


world or was truer to itself, Athens or the 
Macedon of Alexander? 

What guaranty do the advocates of war 
offer for the success of their program? What 
will be the aftermath of victory and ven- 
geance? When -’e tried this remedy before, 
we created monsters. What new formula is 
offered or what different result can be an- 
ticipated? 

Let us throw off the deadening morphium 
that stifles our thoughts, that fatalistic res- 
ignation to embracing the god of war. 

We are a young nation with a destiny for 
mankind ahead of us. Let us try something 
difficult—something greater than war—the 
adventure of piloting democracy and liberty 
to success. If a mutiny occurs on board ship, 
as long as the helmsman holds the wheel and 
keeps the true course, all may be saved, but 
if he too joins the battle, the ship will never 
reach its harbor. 

I know that no easy task lies before Ameri- 
ca. In a world so visited with suffering, it 
could not be that providence would give its 
sole blessing of immunity to a nation that 
saw its obligations narrowly or assumed its 
duties lightly. We must actively engage in 
doing some great good or else be drawn into 
the evil fate that is punishing the Old World. 
Our fathers in this land grappled with hard 
tasks. They saw a vision of liberty and then 
made it real, to the astonishment of the Old 
World. I would keep to that course, letting 
our charity as a nation embrace the suffer- 
ings of the earth, but keeping our own in- 
tegrity along our course toward our American 
destiny. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America are inclined to underestimate 
the abilities of our Republic to make 
available to the use of America oppor- 
tunity for education. It is discouraging 
to examine the statistics-compiled from 
the examinations made of our young men 
who are called to the service of their 
country in times of war or threatened 
war. I will not take the time here to 
repeat the results of these examinations 
showing great numbers of our youth 
without rudimentary education. I recall 
when as a boy reading the lines of the 
poet, when he said: 

A schoolhouse plant on every hill, 

Stretching in radiate nerve lines thence 

The quick wires of intelligence. 


We have, it is true, built up in America 
an excellent public-school system, and no 
criticism can be lodged against that fine 
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group of American citizens who have 
dedicated their lives to the teaching of 
our youth. We have been too niggardly 
in providing the necessary funds to pay 
them adequately for this fine service. 

As an adjunct to the schoolhouse, the 
public library is playing an important 
part in the field of education. I am 
proud of the service that is being ren- 
dered to the public by our own public 
library in the city of Portland. Records 
show that 146,728 of our citizens have 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
enjoy the facilities of this great library 
by taking cut cards and being enrolled as 
readers. Thirty-five hundred use the 
library every day, and almost 3,000,000 
books are circulated annually. 

Mr. Richard L. Neuberger, special 
writer on the Oregonian, recently wrote 
a very illuminating article on the work 
of this public library, which appeared in 
the Sunday Oregonian, November 9, 1941, 
which I include as a part of my remarks. 
The article follows: 


[From the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
of November 9, 1941] 
PORTLAND PusBLIC LIBRARY BAROMETER OF THIS 
Worip’s CHANGING INTERESTS 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Because throughout the land this is Good- 
Book Week, extra attention in our own com- 
munity is concentrated on the Portland Pub- 
lic Library, which has more registered bor- 
rowers than nearly all other American cities 
of comparable size and excels even such 
larger places as Seattle, Indianapolis, Denver, 
and Rochester. 

Forty-one percent of the people of Mult- 
nomah County—to be precise, 146,728 men, 
women, and children—possess library cards. 
Thirty-five hundred of them use the library 
each day. They circulate 2,894,026 books an- 
nually. In a year they ask 64,287 questions 
of the reference department. To them the 
periodical room makes available more than 
150,000 newspapers and magazines. Few 
local institutions have so universal an appeal. 

SYSTEM INCLUDES MANY KINDS OF BRANCHES 


The Portland library system consists of the 
central library, 16 branch libraries, 144 school 
libraries, the municipal reference library at 
the city hall, and 60 reading rooms in stores, 
factories, fire stations, charitable institutions, 
and similar places. There also is a county 
bookmobile which penetrates all the nooks 
and crannies of Multnomah County and takes 
books to farmers, stump ranchers, and rural 
merchants. 

Books alone are not the only function of 
the library, although it owns 672,846 separate 
volumes. There is a map room where people 
may study the boundaries that in recent 
years have been so everchanging. An art 
room appeals to the men and women of 
artistic bent. There is a music room where 
a violinist from Vienna or a soldier on fur- 
lough may have his favorite record played. 
The periodical room offers a wide variety of 
nev’spapers, from the smallest country weekly 
in Oregon to the New York Times. 

Few youngsters grow up in Portland with- 
out using the library children’s room. The 
reference room is a local symbol of informa- 
tion. People who want to know a typical 
food of the ancient Mesopotamians or who 
wrote Tiger, Tiger, Burning Bright phone the 
reference room. There more than 1,500 ques- 
tions a month are received by telephone alone. 
Considerably more than that are asked in 
person. They are put by youngsters still in 
grade school and by men and women gray- 
headed and wrinkled. The questions vary 
amazingly. 

In a single day the researchers in the 
reference room have been asked who signs 
President Roosevelt’s pay checks, the cost 
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of crime in the Nation, the meaning of 
Arrah Wanna, the age of Congressman 
Homer ANGELL, how to become an artist’s 
model, the location of Asia Minor, what is an 
appaloosa horse, the names of the Three 
Monkeys, and where to learn welding. If 
President Roosevelt or Winston Churchill 
uses an obscure quotation in a speech, the 
reference room phones jingle for hours as 
people call in to learn the origin of the 
words. 


LIBRARY PROVIDES KEYS TO MANY TRENDS 


The library is the key to many trends, In 
his annual report for 1940, E. B. MacNaugh- 
ton, the president of the library board, 
pointed out that the business and technical 
room had been taxed to capacity by demands 
for books and informaticn on national de- 
fense. A prominent Portland industrialist, 
whose firm had received extensive defense 
orders, worked out, through the technical 
room, a ccmplete reorganization of his 
plant. A laborer learned from bocks avail- 
able at the library how to be a timekeeper 
and got a job in a shipyard. 

Circulation of books was somewhat smaller 
in 1940 than the previous year. This fol- 
lowed a national slump in library reading 
which Mr. MacNaughton attributes to im- 
proved business conditions and the reduction 
of unemployment. With factories jammed 
with defense orders, people have less leisure 
time. Yet one of the most widely read fea- 
tures of the library is still the Oregonian's 
Sunday section of want ads, which is in the 
northwest corner of the periddical room. 
Many men and women visit the library to 
see the part of the paper which lists employ- 
ment possibilities. 

Past the library desks goes a kaleidoscope 
of our times. A young soldier asked for a 
copy of Hitler’s Mein Kampf; he said he 
wanted to know what he might be asked to 
fight against. An immigrant from a Balkan 
nation asked for a map showing which ccun- 
try now dominated his birthplace. A mid- 
dle-aged man wanted a book that might in- 
duce his young wife to change her mind 
abcut divorce. An American married to a 
Norwegian girl asked for books translating 
the languages of their two countries back 
and fcrth, so that they. could study together. 

Tne library’s many functions are supported 
by a special public-library tax, which is part 
of the regular Multnomah County assess- 
ment. Last year it amounted to $304,436. 
The major addition to this was $20,383 in 
fines, paid by people who returned books 
late. The principal item of expenditures was 
$218,044 for salaries. Next was $70,366 for 
books and periodicals. Added to these large 
disbursements were numercus smaller out- 
lays such as for postage, furniture, tele- 
phones, printing, heat, and light. 

SOLDIERS USE MUSIC ROOM FOR BAND WORK 

Expanding library facilities have called for 
extra funds. The music rcom, for example, 
is constantly undergoing extension. Soldiers 
use it continually. Many of them are learn- 
ing to play wind instruments in their regi- 
mental bands, and they ask to listen to mar- 
tial music. A Lewcomer to America from 
central Europe refused a job outside Port- 
land because he said he had to stay near the 
library’s collection of fine recordings. Every 
Saturday afternoon opera fans gather at the 
music room to hear favorite operas played. 

The head of this local hub of knowledge, 
information, and cuiture is Miss Nell Avery 
Unger. Formerly she was librarian at Reed 
College. She numbers among her acquaint- 
ances many of the leading literary figures 
of the country, and her work has received 
favorable attention from the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature and similar sources. Miss 
Constance Ewing heads the largest single de- 
partment, that of circulation. Other depart- 
ment heads are Miss Katherine Anderson, 
reference; Miss Nellie M. Fisher, technical; 
Miss Lena V. Brownell, catalog; and Miss 
Marian Herr, children’s. 





Members of the library board are E. B. 
MacNaughton, C. C. Chapman, A. R. Watzek, 
William L. Brewster, Jr., Philip Chipman, Dr. 
Frederick A. Kiehle, Lewis A. McArthur, James 
H. Polhemus, Robert L. Sabin, Jr., and C. B. 
Stephenson. Ex officio members are the three 
commissioners of Multnomah County—O. V. 
Badley, Frank L. Shull, and T. J. Krueder. 

“We are especially proud,” says Miss Unger, 
“tha: our library is a forum and repository 
for all ideas. Our books present all view- 
points, conservative and liberal, Democratic 
and Republican, Communist and Nazi, radi- 
cal and Tory. There is no censorship. We 
feel that, given a chance to read all sides, 
the people will have no difficulty in making 
a wise choice. I think the citizens of Port- 
land may feel sure that their library contains 
a sum total of the knowledge and thought on 
virtually all important topics.” 


The Sword of Damocles 
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Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial written by Dr. Clin- 
ton N. Howard for the November 1941 
issue of Progress, the official organ of the 
International Reform Federation, dis- 
cussing various features of pending 
legislation. 

The editorial is as follows: 


THE SworpD oF DAMOCLES 


It hung suspended by a single hair. Damo- 
cles sat beneath it at the banquet table of 
Dionysius. That sword is suspended today 
over the head of Uncle Sam at the banquet 
table of Japan. Should that sword fall it 
would plunge the United States into war, at 
what cost and with what result cannot now 
be known, but we speak with confidence 
that, like the sword of Goliath, it would be 
found in possession cf Uncle Sam at the end 
of the contest. No doubt, it will be found to 
have been a valiant sword, as that is a weapon 
recognized as peculiar to the acrcbatic Nip- 
ponese Nation. 

No doubt it would have a Damascus blade 
and shed much American blood in the hands 
of the juggler of the land of the Rising Sun, 
but when that sword of Damocles is sur- 
rendered it will contribute little to the pride 
and joy of our victory to find thereupon the 
inscription, “Made in America.” It will con- 
tribute little to our satisfaction to learn that 
the sword which we helped Japan to forge to 
continue her undeclared war of conquest that 
has filled the rivers of China with blocd, was 
turned against the United States. 

We recently listened to an address from a 
returned American missionary from Japan 
who, with his wife, had spent 30 years in that 
ccuntry, who verified the statemerts made 
by Rear Admiral Yarnell, commander in chief 
of the Asiatic fleet, that Japan could not last 
6 months as a military power at any time 
during the last 4 years but for military sup- 
plies, oil, copper, scrap, and steel supplied her 
from the United States and exported by Gov- 
ernment sanction, against the protest of 
China and our own people. 

THE WATCHMAN ON THE WALL 

The Scripture warns, “If the watchman on 

the wall see the sword come, and blow not 
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the trumpet that the people be Warned; and 
the sword come, and any soul be taken away 
from among the people, that soul will I re- 
quire at the watchman’s hand.” 

The administration not only failed to blow 
the trumpet, but it put the sword into the 
hand of our most potent and possible enemy 
who is now said to have in her possession 

rves of American scrap and oil, while 
our 1 manufacturers are now scouring the 
nations of South America to obtain raw ma- 
terial for our naval- and shore-defense guns, 
the copper famine is already upon us, and a 
shortage of oil and gasoline is threatened. 

“And David’s anger was greatly kindled; 
and he said to Nathan, the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die. And Nathan 
said unto David, thou art the man.” Had 
the prophet lived in our day, he would be 
obliged to say, “Mr. President, thou art the 
man.” And the hands of the State Depart- 
ment and of Congress will be, likewise, red 
with blocd, not only cur own, but 50,000,000 
slain, starved and dispossessed Chinese men, 
women, and children. 


A SHOCKING REVELATION 
FOR FATHERS AND MOTHERS 

The May bill recently passed by Congress 
to protect the health and morals of the boys 
in the training camps, by providing for zones 
about the camps in which promoted sex 
immorality may not become commercialized 
and promoted for profit, is not being en- 
forced according to the statement of Dr. 
R. A. Vonderlehr, who is in charge of the 
venereal disease division of the United States 
Public Health Service. The charge was made 
openly at a press conference at Washington 
this week that selectees who passed their 
examinations and were free from venereal 
disease when accepted for military service 
are becoming infected at an increasing rate, 
and that the rate now within the camps is 
as high as it was among those rejected. 

AN INCENTIVE TO SIN 

He further states that “If the fathers, 
mothers, and wives knew the extent to which 
prostitution exists around some Army and 
Navy encampments, they would ‘go to town’ 
in getting it cleaned up.” 

Well, who must clean it up? Must we or- 
ganize a civilian volunteer army of home de- 
fenders to drive the prostitutes and the male 
white slavers from the camp areas? What 
are the War and Navy Departments doing to 
clean up this immoral mess that is rotting 
our youth while they are in training to de- 
fend our Christian civilization from the 
threatened attack of the godless Nazi totali- 
tarian tyranny? Does the responsibility of 
Congress cease when it passes the law? Has 
it no responsibility to see that the Army of- 
ficers, who have unrestricted power, enforce it? 

Even before the May law was passed, under 
established Army regulations, as printed in 
the War Manual, provision is made for plac- 
ing red-light districts and all places selling 
liquor out of bounds, limiting passcs, and 
patrolling of such restricted districts by mili- 
tary police under established Army regu- 
lations. 

All of these provisions were strengthened 
by the May bill, which passed Congress, as a 
substitute for the Sheppard bill, without a 
dissenting vote. Instead of enforcing these 
provisions the War Department has issued 
regulations for the sale er free distribution 
within the camps of contraceptive appliances 
which act as an encouragement for the pro- 
motion of sex immorality, and regulations 
which impose no penalty or limitation upon 
such practices so long as their use prevents 
the users from contracting a syphilitic disease. 
This is nothing more or less than an in- 
centive to sin. 

SHAME, SHAME 
It is indeed a shocking revelation 4o learn 


that under Army regulations, quarcermasters 
are required to have on hand at all times 
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a stock of mechanical devices which are sup- 
posed to protect the user against diseases aris- 
ing from immoral practices and promiscuous 
sexual indulgence. Do the parents of these 
boys, taken from their home environment to 
defend their country, know of these Army 
regulations? 

If they doubt the truth of this shocking 
revelation let them turn to the basic field 
manual on Military Sanitation and First Aid, 
published last year by order of the Secretary 
of War, and read that “post exchanges are 
required to stock condoms of approved qual- 
ity” and, in addition, “that the medical de- 
partment is responsible for operating suffi- 
cient prophylactic stations to serve adequately 
each command.” Which is to say that such 
contraceptive appliances are allocated to our 
sons for purposes of immorality. Shame! 
Shame!! Shame on a government that puts 
the bottle to the lips of its defenders in the 
post exchanges and then supplies them with 
mechanical protection against sex sin. 

They hand out to them “practical me- 
chanical protection against venereal infection, 
and erect for their free use within the camps 
prophylactic stations open to them for treat- 
ment at all hours of the day and night—for 
their protection.” 

PROTECTION FOR WHOM? 

How about the “protection” of the young 
girls who are made availabie for their accom- 
modation? Does the Government also assume 
the obligation of some protection for them 
from the consequences of this encouraged 
military immorality? Is the potter’s field 
their only refuge? 

And what about the “righteous indignation” 
of the Secretary of War who consents to this 
infamy and charges sedition and near treason 
against Senators who send out post card 
protests against taking America into foreign 
wars? If it must be war, at the sacrifice of 
our sons, let the American Government go 
into it with clean hands, and drive alcoholic 
liquors out of the camps, and the white slave 
drivers and vice promoters from all training 
camp areas as provided by the May act, and 
do it now. Call the Marines. 

THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


Why shouid the Protestant press be silent 
On such an issue as this? Thank God for the 
brave outburst of Catholic America of Au- 
gust 2, and the strong words of protest by 
Paul L. Blakely, S. J., published in America, 
issue of August 9, which includes the philippic 
of Archbishop Simmonds. Thank God for 
the courage of Congressman Martin J. KEen- 
NEDY, of New York, for putting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


A CATHOLIC PROTEST 


The archbishop said: 

“The psychological effect on the young sol- 
dier of this elaborate set-up cannot but be 
bad. It conveys, almost irresistibly, the im- 
pression that the Government expects him to 
indulge in riotous courses from time to time, 
and has no objection provided that precau- 
tions are taken against disease. 

“The demoralizing effect which this action 
of the Government will have on the youth 
is incalculable, and the regulation which em- 
powered it is a disgraceful one with which 
no decent government should be associated. 
The distribution of these things to men in 
camp is stated to have been undertaken in 
order to protect them from the danger of 
infection from venereal disease. 

“Does the Federal Government accept as 
a principle the vicious theory that the end 
justifies the means, no matter how immoral 
these means may be? 

“Under the pretext of protecting the physi- 
cal health of a relatively smail and undisci- 
plined minority, our leaders have chosen the 
depraved course of handing out to the young 
men hundreds of thousands of instruments 
of immorality. Surely it is not too much 
to expect that, as they are rightly solicitous 
for the physical health of the troops, they 
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would be equally solicitous for the moral 
health of the youth of the country and would 
refrain from spending the people’s money to 
provide them with incentives to sin. 

“It is little wonder that cynicism so often 
greets the assertion that we are fighting to 
uphold the Christian standards of life. 

“We Catholics have a clearly defined prin- 
ciple to guide us in judging this action of 
the Government. It is a principle given to 
us by the Holy Spirit through the pen of 
St. Paul, who strongly reprobated the the- 
ory that we may do evil that some good may 
come (Romans iii: 8). On this principle we 
take our stand.” 

Let Protestantism wake up. 


THE CHURCH CHIMES 


The Church Temperance Chimes, official 
organ of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, rings an alarm in its issue of Septem- 
ber by reprinting from the June issue of 
Progress our article, Booze May Lose the War, 
under the title, “As Others See Us.” This 
article was a scorching rebuke of the English 
Government for diverting grains needed for 
food to the English brewers and distillers, to 
be made into “distilled damnation” while 
calling on America for food to win the war. 
The September issue of the Church Temper- 
ance Chimes reports an increase in the pro- 
duction of beer for the first 3 months of 1941 
over the same period of 1940 of 680,141 bar- 
rels and a total 3 months’ production of 
5,476,744 barrels. 

It also states that the allocation of sugar 
to the brewers is a higher percentage of their 
pre-war usage than is allowed to other manu- 
facturers, and while supplies of feeding stuffs 
to breeders of poultry and pigs were reduced 
the brewers were promised by the food con- 
troller an increased supply. We are all out 
for England, but in the name of God and 
humanity we protest this waste of food both 
at home and by our Allies abroad. 

The destruction of food stocks by the two 
leading Christian nations at a time like this 
is a crime against humanity and a sin against 
the Almighty. How can God look with favor 
upon cur cause when the world is crying for 
bread and bleeding at every pore, while this 
so-called Christian nation is pouring 2,851,- 
790,000 bushels of wheat, corn, barley, and 
rye into the manufacture of alcoholic liquors 
for which the American pecple are charged 
$4,000,000,000 annually and not less than 
four billions more to repair the physical, 
mental, social, and economic damage it does? 
We call upon Congress to stop this criminal 
waste for the duration of the war as essen- 
tial to victory. Otherwise waste and war 
costs will wreck the Nation. 





Columbia River Power and the Pacific 
Northwest 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address of Dr. 
Faul J. Raver, Administrator of the 
Bonneville project, before the Inland 
Empire Waterways Association at Walla 
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Walla, Wash., Octcber 30, 1941. The 


address follows: 


A year ago when you were so kind to in- 
vite me to meet with you I came more or 
less as a stranger. Except for one or two of 
you, I was a stranger to you—-you were 
strangers to me. 

In the intervening year I have come to 
know many of you and through you to learn 
much of the fine work you have done and are 
doing. When I meet with groups such as the 
Inland Empire Waterways Association, the 
farm groups, the chambers of commerce, and 
other organizaticns throughout the Pacific 
Northwest, I have the feeling that “here are 
the people who built Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams.” And this is true; for with- 
out your vision, your intelligent leadership, 
and the leadership of ycur Representatives 
in Congress, it is very unlikely that we would 
have in the Pacific Northwest today such 
a long start on the integrated development 
and utilization of our great God-given re- 
source—the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries. 

The ultimate value of the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers to the economy of the region 
has long been recognized. They have long 
been recognized as the life-giving arteries of 
the Northwest. The pioneers realized the 
value of the rivers—realized they had a value 
then and a greater potential value for the 
future. That greater potential value is be- 
ginning to materialize tcday through the 
construction of dams that will make possible 
the full utilization of the river for power 
development, irrigation, and navigation. The 
full utilization will come when all the dams 
are completed, and I for one want to see them 
completed as soon as possible. I have confi- 
dence in the future of this Pacific Northwest 
of ours, this Pacific Northwest of mine I 
might add, for although a relative new- 
comer, I feel I am a part of it and belong 
to it. 

Now, I just stated that the ultimate po- 
tential value of the rivers is beginning to 
materialize. Let us see what is happening. 
Go back 3 years—back to October 30, 1938. 
Bonneville Dam’s major structure had just 
been completed by the Army engineers. 
Grand Coulee Dam, under the competent en- 
gineering craftsmanship of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, was in the building. At Bonne- 
ville the first generators of 86,400 kilowatts 
were beginning the delivery of power to a 
meager load of slightly over 100 kilowatts. 
No extensive transmission lines were as yet 
constructed. And, as you well remember, 
the Naticn’s press was still filled with com- 
ments ranging from stern questions to apo- 
plectic denunciations of “those white ele- 
phants in the wilderness of the Pacific Norih- 
west.” 

Even some of our own people out here were 
none too sure, as demonstrated by a trade 
journal in Portland which in 1939 stated: “It 
becomes more and more apparent that Bonne- 
ville is an enormously costly white elephant. 
The dam has been completed for some time. 
It was promised by its advocates that its com- 
pletion would immediately result in tremen- 
dous industrial expansion in its area. But 
not a single important industry has settled 
there, and none seems to be even tentatively 
interested.” 

Now let us look at October 30, 1941. At 
Bonneville 5 generators are straining to pro- 
duce almost 250,000 kilowatts to an eager 
market, and 5 other generators are in the 
process of installation. At Grand Coulee the 
first of an ultimate 18 generators is pumping 
100,000 kilowatts into the Federal power- 
transmission system. Over 325,000 kilowatts 
of power have been contracted for sale to 
new industries and to new consumers coming 
into the region. More than 200,000 kilowatts 
of additional industrial power will be under 
contract in the near future. The transmis- 
sion network in itself is imposing. Twenty- 
four hundred miles of high-voltage line in 
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the States of Washington and Oregon, and 
more abuilding. 

And what does the Nation’s press say to- 
day? Let me quote from the September issue 
of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering, 
the most important chemical and metailur- 
gical industries publication in the country: 

“A few years ago the Government’s huge 
program for the development of hydroelectric 
power on the west coast seemed almost fan- 
tastic. Everyone knew that in this area were 
great unexploited resources, not only for 
power but also for minerals and other raw 
materials. But any large-scale industrial de- 
velopment seemed to be in the dim and dis- 
tant future. About the best that could be 
hoped for was a slow and gradual growth as 
small new enterprises pioneered their rocky 
way in the face of such discouraging obstacles 
as sparsity of population and markets, high 
transportation costs for raw materials and 
equipment, and a lack of skilled and techni- 
cally trained personnel. 

“Then the situation changed almost Over- 
night. As the national-defense program un- 
folded it became obvious that its demands 
for the light metals, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, were far in excess of the country’s 
productive capacity. Furthermore, since 
power may represent as much as one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the total production costs of 
these metals, and since these requirements 
could not be met at comparable costs any- 
where else in the United States, it was only 
natural that attention should be directed to- 
ward the west coast, where so many millions 
had been and were being spent for hydroelec- 
tric development. The wholesale rate from 
Bonneville of 2 mills or less per kilowatt- 
hour put this power into the very lowest 
brackets—a full third below those of Ten- 
neesee Valley Authority, for example. 

“This power was the spark that set off 
the great electrometallurgical development of 
the Northwest.” 

The human tendency for all of us in the 
face of the really tremendous change that 
has taken place in the region is to derive 
from it a satisfaction that aids and abets 
comfort and often diminishes the urge to 
continue the drive for further development. 

Those of us in positions of public trust, and 
mindful of that trust, must not let down. 
The further the program moves ahead the 
further we must extend ourselves in our 
work, our devotion to task, and our effort to 
bring about the rounded economic develop- 
ment that we know is necessary for the region. 
I cannot stress sufficiently the urgent neces- 
sity for all of us to throw off all illusions that 
our battle has been won. The struggle of 
the West to achieve its obvious destiny is 
merely beginning. 

Let us review briefly the problems of the 
west coast and of the Pacific Northwest. The 
States of the West have relied through the 
years upon the successive exploitation of 
single resource bases. For example, we have 
had gold rushes; we have had active exploita- 
tion of certain metallic minerals. Today, in 
the Pacific Northwest our principal income- 
producing activity is highly dependent upon 
a forest-resource base. If mankind were wise, 
this resource base would not have been mined, 
but would have been treated as a crop. Al- 
though many have struggled, with some de- 
gree of success, for the establishment of sus- 
tained-yield management and selective log- 
ging in our forests, the undeniable fact pre- 
sents itself that the forest growth is far below 
the rate of its depletion by man, fire, insect, 
and disease. If we consider the fact that in 
the Pacific Northwest 7 out of 10 gainfully 
employed depend upon forest and agricultural 
industries, and that the major resource base 
is unstable, we then realize with a shock that 
our economy is indeed a very vulnerable one. 
The answer appears to be in the establish- 
ment of diversified occupation—agricultural 
and industrial. And yet we face the paradox 
that industry needs population and that pop- 


ulation needs industry. This chicken-and- 
egg problem must be met, not only for the 
sake of the region and the stabilization of 
its economy but for the Nation’s welfare as 
well. In other words, we need a combination 
of industrial and agricultural expansion with 
more emphasis on the processing of our in- 
dustrial and agricultural raw materials so as 
to provide the hours of employment that are 
basic to the security of our people. 

Historically, the later a region becomes 
populated, the more disadvantageous is its 
position to develop its resources and latent 
possibilities fcr the benefits of its people. 
For example, the Pacific Northwest finds it- 
self in the position of a colony shipping out 
its capital wealth in return for manufac- 
tured goods. Established industry else- 
where in the Nation having evolved its 
techniques and marketing habits through 
the years opposes quite naturally the possi- 
bilities of competition in new territories. 
It tends to maintain the status quo of its 
markets. 

However, the normal demands for low-cost 
power which have been more and more diffi- 
cult to meet in other sections of the United 
States, at least have forced the electric in- 
dustries to consider plant establishment in 
the Pacific Northwest. The defense program 
has accelerated this normal trend, and it is 
now so evident that electric industry is be- 
ginning to move to the Pacific Northwest 
that I feel it unnecessary to devote much 
time to the basic reasons why industry is 
taking advantage of the power being de- 
veloped on the Columbia River. Statistics 
reveal the extent of the industrial expan- 
sion now taking place here—approaching 
$100,000,000 worth of new taxable wealth 
brought into the region in 2 years in the 
form of new industrial enterprises. 

By far, the bulk of the power now being 
sold by the Bonneville-Coulee Power Admin- 
istration, and to be sold within the next 
few months, will be devoted to the produc- 
tion of light metals. It is now indicated 
that by 1942 the Pacific Northwest will pro- 
duce well in excess of 200,000,000 pounds of 
the metal or approximately two-thirds of the 
Nation’s total production in 1939, and prob- 
ably in the neighborhood of some 40,000,000 
pounds of magnesium. Additional capacity 
now being negotiated by defense agencies 
will raise this total to approximately 400,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum, and possibly quite 
an increase in magnesium. 

Although these figures indicate the magni- 
tude of the development, they fail to reveal 
that just as we ship our trees largely un- 
processed in the form of pulp and board, so 
are we now shipping out our hydroelectric 
power in the form of pigs of aluminum and 
magnesium metal. By this procedure no 
real wealth is being produced for the region, 
and we are not meeting our principal 
problems. 

I do not imply that these basic industries 
are not of distinct advantage to the region. 
Far from it; but we cannot fail to recognize 
that they may become liabilities to the future 
prasperity of the Pacific Northwest States 
upon the resumption of what may be called 
normal conditions unless their output can be 
utilized by further manufacture on the west 
coast. Failure thus to support these basic 
plants may readily cause a major curtailment 
of the capacity now being installed, with con- 
sequent loss of employment in the region, 
and severe loss of power revenues on the Fed- 
eral system. 

It is my contention, therefore, that the 
development of so-called secondary industries 
is of great urgency for the welfare of the 
region, and upon which a great deal of effort 
must be spent; that is, we must endeavor 
to encourage the establishment of industries 
that take basic electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical materials and manufacture 
these into useful articles. The pig aluminum 
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the opportunities which they deserve 
for local initiative. I cannot urge too strong- 
ly that northwest capital consider this matter. 
It can render a lasting service to northwest 
community welfare by the exercise of vision 


Merely to devote our thinking to the light- 
metals industry is not enough. We must 
obtain an iron and steel industry for this 
region. We need a greater diversification of 
chemical industries than we now have. We 
need further development of nonferrous 
metals and nonmetals. 

In other words, we must try to produce the 
goods which today are bearing a high cost of 
freight from manufacturing centers in the 
East. We should emphasize and stress the 
greater utilization of our forest products and 
our forest wastes through the magic of chem- 
istry and mechanical ingenuity. In agricul- 
ture, similar parallels can be drawn. Cereal 
products and a multitude of industrial chem- 
icals can be made here in the Pacific North- 
west if we can develop the technical and 
managerial skills to meet competition else- 
where in the Nation. Every additional hour 
of labor which we can add to our Pacific 
Northwest products before they are sent to 
market is added wealth of the region and 
added security for its population. 

Now, our approach to our development 
problem must be a unified one; by keeping the 
big things in mind at all times, we can avoid 
the human tendency of differing on minor 
points. After all, is it not true that the prob- 
lems of agriculture, forestry, commerce, and 
industry are mutually interdependent? This 
is particularly so, it seems to me, in the Pacific 
Northwest, inasmuch as our economy will de- 
pend largely on the multipurpose utilization 
of the Columbia and its tributaries. The 
assets of the river cannot be wasted by the 
development of only one or two of its many 
phases. The power generated from the 
multipurpose dams on the river is but one 
of the important assets being made avail- 
able to us. The irrigation features which 
will make possible the reclamation of now 
arid lands are of an importance which can- 
not be overemphasized. The million and a 
quarter acres of the Columbia Basin project 
being brought under water by the Bureau 
of Reclamation will have tremendous influ- 
ence in shaping the future of this region. 
When the Bureau finishes its job and the 
land is opened to settlement, a new center of 
population will arise in Washington State. 
This population increase will mean an in- 
crease in industrial demand, and a further 
rounding out of the regional economy. 
Therefore, the irrigation program should be 
continued without interruption. There are 
other projects whose cumulative effect will 
also add to the future prosperity of the 
Northwest. The bringing in of additional ir- 
rigable lands in the State of Idaho with the 
exploitation of new power sources in that 
region are all part of our regional growth. 
We should, therefore, give the best in us to 
assist their prosecution. 

Another use of the river whose influences, 
both direct and indirect, will have profound 
bearing upon the maturing of our Pacific 
Northwest economy, is the improvement of 
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navigation on the Columbia River and the 
Snake River. You and I know that unless 
reasonable arteries of traffic for commerce 
are developed into the inland empire of the 
Pacific Northwest, we shall not be able to 
bring about the exploitation of its resources 
on a sound basis. There again I think our 
approach should be unified. 

At the present time there are three dams 
on the Columbia River: Grand Coulee Dam, 
being completed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for irrigation, power, and water-level 
control; the Rock Island Dam of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., principally devoted 
to the production of power; Bonneville Dam, 
constructed and operated by the Corps of 
Engineers for navigation and power produc- 
tion. In view of the tremendous and in- 
creasing demands for hydroelectric power, it 
is evident that the construction of other 
dams should proceed without delay. I am 
happy to note that Umatilla Dam has re- 
ceived the favorable consideration of the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee and 
the other navigation dams on the Snake also 
have its support. We are going to need the 
power from Umatilla and need it quickly to 
meet defense and, later on, peacetime de- 
mands. And the improvement on naviga- 
tion this structure will bring about will be 
a potent force in the development of the 
remaining navigable reaches of the Columbia 
and the Snake. We are planning for that 
development. In our advance studies of 
transmission facilities, the effect of the im- 
provement of navigation upon commerce, 
industry, and agriculture of the inland em- 
pire is being given due consideration. 

In our mutual problem of regional devel- 
opment, there appear to me to be three major 
matters on which we must devote a great 
deal of energy and thought. I want to take 
a broad approach in these matters, not one 
predicated purely on the development and 
sale of power, for which the power adminis- 
tration is principally responsible. The first 
point—that of unified development of the 
region—I have already discussed, and I want 
to assure you that whenever Bonneville Power 
Administration representatives have the op- 
portunity to discuss our problems in terms 
of those of the region as a whole and in terms 
of the other purposes of the river, such as 
navigaticn and irrigation, they do so. We 
have always taken the stand, for instance, 
on the relationship of irrigation and power 
development in the Pacific Northwest, that 
we cannot expect to develop either phase in 
the utilization of the river without consid- 
ering both together. In other words, our 
low-cost power helps the development of the 
dams on the Columbia River with consequent 
deveiopment of reclamation projects and nav- 
igation improvement. And conversely, the 
development of navigation and reclamation 
projects in the region aids in the justification 
of power development. 

The second point relates to our resources— 
forest, agricultural, mineral, and human. It 
has been amazing to me, in looking through 
the various public reports made in this region 
during the past 5, 6, 7, and even 8 years, to 
note the constant emphasis on the fact that 
this region does not know specifically what 
it has in terms of its resources. It has 
amazed me further to note the reluctance 
with which the rest of the Nation, including 
some agencies of the Government itself, is 
beginning to recognize the fact that there 
are latent resources in the Pacific Northwest 
which could be developed if their quality and 
extent were known more definitely. I for 
one cannot understand this reluctance, and 
I will continue to press for concerted investi- 
gation of our resources. There our present 
statutory authority limits us stringently. We 
are, of course, in complete agreement with 
other agencies of the Government that no 
duplication of effort be made: However, we 
are pressing for more concentrated investi- 
gations of the region’s resources, particularly 


with reference to its mineral resources. In 
testimony before a committee of the Senate 
recently, I stressed the fact that knowledge 
of our resources should be public property. 
I feel that we cannot afford to have our re- 


source development hamstrung by the self- 


interest of certain large established indus- 
tries in the Nation. The small businessman 
and the small investor cannot be expected to 
undertake expensive mineral surveys of the 
type required. 

The same is true, of course, in the develop- 
ment of processes for the use of our resources, 
The small group with limited funds cannot 
be expected to devote large sums of money 
for laboratory and pilot-plant work. A great 
deal of fine work has been done in this 
Nation by public agencies on this subject, 
but unfortunately the great laboratories of 
the Government are not located in this 
region. It would seem logical that with the 
tremendous amount of power being produced 
in this region, and which is logical for the 
development of electro industries, that 
facilities be provided for work both in the 
laboratory and in pilot plant on electro 
processes for the treatment of our raw ma- 
terials—mineral, forest, and agricultural. It 
is also my contention that the results cf 
public investigation should be made avail- 
able promptly. In other words, I feel that 
what the Pacific Northwest needs most 
urgently at present are rapid surveys of its 
mineral resources to indicate whether or not 
the ore bodies of which we hear so much are 
worthy of commercial consideration. Ard it 
must be remembered at this point that in 
these investigations a new concept of a com- 
mercial resource must be taken into account. 
What was not considered a commercial min- 
eral resource 5 years ago now has become 
commercially feasible because of new electro 
processes and the advent of low-cost power 
and inland navigation. This concept is be- 
ginning to be recognized, particularly in 
Washington, D. C. It is up to all of us to 
continue to impress the need of investiga- 
tion and experimentation upon our public 
officials. 

The third matter involves the enactment 
of proper legislation to enable the Power 
Administration and other agencies of the 
Pacific Northwest to proceed with a coor- 
dinated, mutually agreeable program of 
regional development. 

Throughout the Northwest there seems to 
me to be a growing realization of the value 
of these vast God-given water resources of 
ours. This realization is bringing about a 
public conviction that these resources should 
be developed by the public for the public. 

This organization—the Inland Empire 
Waterways Association—was instrumental in 
shaping this conviction. Since your incep- 
tion you have worked for the public develop- 
ment of the river. The development of the 
river is under way, proceeding rapidly and 
progressively. 

We are now at a new stage in this great 
public development program. The task be- 
fore us is that of marketing, as quickly as 
possible and with as much benefit to the 
public as possible, the products of the first 
part of the program. Abundant low-cost 
power is the principal product. How shall 
it be sold to bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number? Congress, in the original 
Bonneville Act, directed the Administrator 
to give preferenc. to public agencies and to 
distribute the power over the widest possible 
area at the lowest possible cost, Congress 
made this program a public-power program, 
a@ regional program, a low-rate program, and 
a nonprofit program so far as the Federal 
Government was concerned. Any profit 
accruing was to be in the form of lower rates 
to the consumer so that private business 
could expand, new industry be attracted to 
the region, and more electric comforts en- 
joyed by the layman. 
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But as the program has moved ahead we 
have found a need for additional authority 
to assist us in carrying out the original 
mandate of your elected Representatives to 
Congress to bring the greatest good to the 
greatest number and encourage regional 
development. 

For instance, we have found a need for 
authority to assist us to more adequately 
aid you in the unified regional development 
and planning which I have already discussed 
with you. Then also there is the problem 
of expanding public power facilities to best 
serve the purposes for which the great power 
projects. were intended. I should like to 
develop briefly the reasons for which I be- 
lieve these major items require new legis- 
lation of some type with the minimum of 
delay. 

Our existing legislation does not give the 
Bonneville Power Administration broad 
enough authority to engage in investigations 
and experimentations looking toward the 
wider and wiser utilization of the power re- 
sources of this region. This type of activity 
is extremely important if we are to develop 
diversity of industries in this region and 
enlarge upon the opportunities of the smaller 
investor and smaller business groups. What 
is needed is authority for the Administration 
to engage and participate in cooperative pro- 
grams with existing agencies—Federal, State, 
and public—in the formulation of programs 
and projects that through the use of power 
will make useful the latent resources of 
the region. Although to date the Admin- 
istration has achieved some degree of suc- 
cess as a clearing house for much technical 
and economic information in the Pacific 
Northwest, it still lacks authority to pro- 
ceed with a coordinated and well-designed 
program. The authority required is that 
type of authority which will permit the best 
brains in this region to work together in a 
coordinated fashion in laboratories, pilot 
plants, and in the field, so as to consider the 
problems, not only of inventory of our re- 
sources but their utilization, right down to 
the actual establishment of businesses. 
Similarly, it is important that one agency 
act as coordinator of all the agencies in the 
region which are interested in the develop- 
ment of the water resources. This involves 
a definite responsibility of holding round- 
table conferences and of establishing some 
mechanism for the formulation of action 
programs. 

In the second place, it seems extremely im- 
portant that some means be established 
whereby organized public agencies, such as 
public-utility districts and municipalities, 
which have voted to go into the electric- 
light business, can do so at a minimum of 
expense and delay and without undue hard- 
ship upon either themselves or the private 
utility systems they seek to purchase. 
Thoughtful legislation would make it pos- 
sible for the Federal Government to assist 
these agencies and also provide a vehicle for 
system-wide purchases of existing utility 
systems where the bulk of the distribution 
area lay in public districts. It would also 
speed up settlement of a sftuation which at 
present makes it impossible for the region 
to move forward with an integrated power 
development program at a speed comparable 
with that which might be possible if the 
problem were settled to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. The sooner it is settled the 
sconer rates will go down, the sooner the 
demands for power will increase the sooner 
new dams will rise on the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers, and the sooner navigation will 
come to its full fruition in the inland 
empire. 

From the point of view of the Govern- 
ment, the full development of all of the 
resources of the Columbia River is being ac- 
complished through the cooperative efforts 
of three organizations—the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the Army Engineers, and the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 
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You, as representatives of the business, 
commercial, and agricultural interests in this 
region, are concerned with the successful 
accomplishment of the aims and purposes 
of each of these agencies. 

You are concerned with the successful 
completion of the navigation and flood-con- 
trol project of the Army engineers and with 
the successful development of the irrigation 
project of the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
also with the successful completion of a 
power development program which will lead 
to a more stable and well-rounded economy 
for the region. 

It is not for me to say which, if any one, 
of the three programs is more important 
than the other. If properly developed and 
coordinated, they form the foundation of 
a program which will truly bring into being 
the empire which we shall proudly speak 
of here in the Pacific Northwest. 

However, let me remind you that while 
all three phases of this program are impor- 
tant to each other in the development of a 
sound economy for the region, that a power 
economy, if properly fostered, will provide 
the commerce for the great waterway being 
established by the Army engineers and will 
provide the industry that will attract the 
population that will provide the market for 
the new land to be developed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

I point this out because I feel that it is 
a very short-sighted policy for any organi- 
zation to work only for one part of this 
program and disregard the importance cf 
the work accomplished by the other features 
of the over-all development. 

I am sure your organization has the over- 
all point of view. I urge you to continue 
your efforts in behalf of the navigation de- 
velopment, irrigation development, and a 
sounder power program than you now have 
in this region. 

Insofar as new legislation is necessary to 
accomplish this kind of a program, let your 
point of view toward such legislation be ob- 
jective in character. Let it not be influenced 
by the desire of any limited selfish interest. 
Refuse to permit such parties to confuse 
your thinking as to what should fe in this 
legislation. Study it for yourselves and come 
to your own conclusions as to what is needed 
most to bring about for you and for the 
people of this region, the over-all and com- 
plete development of all of the resources of 
the region—the power resources as well as 
navigation, flood control and irrigation—so 
that in the end new opportunities for the 
exercise of private initiative and the devel- 
opment of new private enterprise may be 
opened up to you and to others who may 
come to this region looking for new oppor- 
tunities to invest their money and to establish 
their homes. 

This is the point of view that will preserve 
the system of freedom of enterprise which 
is basic to the democratic system of govern- 
ment. 

Your Government is attempting in this 
program to open up new opportunities to 
the little fellow—the small businessman as 
well as to the big businessman—to give them 
a chance on what may still be regarded as 
a new industrial frontier. In this way we 
will preserve and foster the system of freedom 
of enterprise and private initiative and build 
for the future. 

Such a program is worthy of the best efforts 
and the highest type of statesmanship of 
every honest believer in the preservation of 
the democratic system of government. 

I appeal to you—the men and women who 
have fought for the development of the 
water resources of the Columbia and Snake— 
now that the movement is reaching its peak, 
to take up this new challenge of further 
speeding the program to the end of complete 
regional development by giving this matter 
your earnest and intelligent consideration. 
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A Tribute to Loas Velere Strong Armistice Day Address by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
or 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY W. K. KEITHLEY 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Syracuse (Nebr.) Journal-Democrat: 


[From the Syracuse (Nebr.) Journal- 
Democrat] 


A TrisuTe To Loas VELERE STRONG 


The following two poems are original poems 
written by Loas Strong. They are among 
the many original scripts of poems and 
writings by her. They were read at her 
funeral and so many people who heard them 
thought they were so wonderful, and they 
are. That is the reason that we herewith 
print them so that our readers and her many 
friends may enjoy them. (W. K. Keithley, 
editor and publisher, Syracuse (Nebr.) Jour- 
nal-Democrat.) 


IF I WERE A TREE 


If I were a tree— 
I would not care to stand erect and beau- 
tiful against the sky, 
I’d rather that my boughs were made, to 
cause a cool and restful shade 
For those who passed me by. 


And from my arms I'd like to think would 
hang 
A children’s swing, 
And as I saw the children romp and play 
I’d be content to hear them laugh and sing. 


I would not care to be a tree of fame— 
But rather, that upon my trunk 

A lover young and shy, 4 
Should carve his sweetheart’s name. 


Among my leaves—away up in the top~— 
There’d be a robin’s nest; 

And as the breezes safely blow, 
They'd rock the baby birds to rest, 


And somewhere in my branches 
To complete my joys— 

I'd want a small tree-house: 
A meeting place for boys. 


I would not care for stateliness— 
But more content I’d be 

With just these things I’ve mentioned~— 
If I were a tree. 


—Loas Velere Strong. 


I GIVE THEE THANKS 


For all the blessings of the year; 
For all the happiness and cheer; 
For everyone that I hold dear; 

I give Thee thanks! 


For all the joy a baby brings; 

For every note the songbird sings; 
For simple, gladsome, homey things} 
I give Thee thanks! 


For beauty of a sunset sky; 
For laughter, when I want to cry; 
For friends on whom I can rely; 
I give Thee thanks! 
For guiding me along the way; 
For teaching me the things to say; 
For listening, Lord, each time I prays 
I give Thee thanks! 
—Loas Velere Strong, 
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HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE AMPHITHE- 
ATER, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEME- 
TERY 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the address delivered by the 
President of the United States at the 
Amphitheater at the Arlington National 
Cemetery on Armistice Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Among the great days of national remem- 
brance, none is more deeply moving to 
Americans of our generation than the 11th 
of November, the anniversary of the Armis- 
tice of 1918, the day sacred to the memory 
of those who gave their lives in the war 
which that day ended. 

Our observance of this anniversary has 
& particular significance in the year 1941. 

For we are able today as we were not 
always able in the past to measure our 
indebtedness to those who died. 

A few years ago, even a few months, we 
questioned, some of us, the sacrifice they 
had made. Standing near to the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier, Sergeant York, of 
Tennessee, on a recent day spoke to such 
questioners. “There are those in this coun- 
try today,” said Sergeant York, “who ask 
me and other veterans of World War No. 1, 
‘What did it get you?’” 

Today we know the answer—all of wus. 
All who search their hearts in honesty and 
candor know it. 

We know that these men died to save 
their country from a terrible danger of that 
day. We know, because we face that dan- 
ger once again on this day. 

“What did it get you?” 

People who asked that question of Ser- 
geant York and his comrades forgot the one 
essential fact which every man who looks 
can see today . 

They forgot that the danger which threat- 
ened this country in 1917 was real—and 
that the sacrifice of those who died averted 
that danger. 

Because the danger was overcome they 
were unable to remember that the danger 
had been present. 

Because our armies were victorious they 
demanded why our armies had fought. 

Because our freedom was secure they took 
the security of our freedom for granted and 
asked why those who died to save it should 
have died at all. 


“What did it get you?” 
“What was there in it for you?” 


If our armies of 1917 and 1918 had lost there 
would not have been a man or woman in 
America who would have wondered why the 
war was fought. The reasons would have 
faced us everywhere. We would have known 
why liberty is worth defending, as those alone 
whose liberty is lost can know it. We would 
have known why tyranny is worth defeating 
as only those whom tyrants’ rule can know. 

But because the war had been won, we 
forgot, some of us, that the war might have 
been lost, 











Whatever we knew or thought we knew a 
few years or months ago we know now that 
the danger of brutality and tyranny and 
slavery to freedom-loving peoples can be real 
and terrible. 

We know why these men fought to keep 
cur freedom, and why the wars that save a 
people’s liberties are wars worth fighting and 
worth winning, and at any price. 

“What did it get you?” 

The men of France, prisoners in their cities, 
victims of searches and of seizures without 
law, hostages for the safety of their masters’ 
lives, robbed of their harvests, murdered in 
their prisons—the men of France would know 
the answer to that question. They know 
now what a former victory of freedom against 
tyranny was worth. 

The Czechs, too, know the answer; the 
Poles; the Danes; the Dutch; the Serbs; the 
Belgians; the Norwegians; the Greeks. 

We know it now. 

We know that it was, in literal truth, to 
make the world safe for democracy that we 
took up arms in 1917. It was, in simple 
truth and in literal fact, to make the world 
habitable for decent and self-respecting men 
that those whom we now remember gave 
their lives. They died to prevent then the 
very thing that now, a quarter century later, 
has happened from one end of Europe to the 
other. 

Now that it has happened, we know in full 
the reason why they died. 

We know also what obligation and duty 
their sacrifice imposes upon us. They did 
not dié to make the world safe for decency 
and self-respect for 5 years or 10 or maybe 20. 
They died to make it safe. And if, by some 
fault of ours who lived beyond the war, its 
safety has again been threatened, then the 
obligation and the duty are ours. It is in 
our charge now, as it was America’s charge 
after the Civil War to see to it “that these 
dead shall not have died in vain.” Sergeant 
York spoke thus of the cynics and doubters: 
“The thing they forget is that liberty and 
freedom and democracy are so very precious 
that you do not fight to win them once and 
stop. Liberty and freedom and democracy 
are prizes awarded only to those peoples who 
fight to win them and then keep fighting 
eternally to hold them.” 

The people of America agree with that. 
They believe that liberty is worth fighting for. 
And if they are obliged to fight, they will 
fight eternally to hold it. 

This duty we owe, not to ourselves alone, 
but to the many dead who died to gain our 
freedom for us—to make the world a place 
where freedom can live and grow into the 
ages. 





Citizens’ Defense Corps 
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HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF GEN. GEORGE C. 
MARSHALL 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered on Armistice Day, Tuesday, No- 
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vember 11, 1941, by Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army, over the National Broad- 
casting network, in connection with 
Civilian Defense Week. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The anniversary of the armistice of 1918 
is a day of renewed tributes to the memory 
of those who made the great sacrifices of the 
last war. It also has been the occasion for 
rejoicing over the victorious conclusion of 
that war. 

Today’s anniversary finds us with little 
reason for rejoicing. Instead we have reached 
@ moment in our history, I believe, when the 
civilian should definitely take his place in 
the general preparation of the country to 
meet the tragic circumstances of these fate- 
ful days. The Navy on the seas and the 
Army in our distant outposts are prepared 
to do their duty. Behind them a powerful 
military force is rapidly being developed. In- 
dustry is now moving into high-speed pro- 
duction of munitions. Finally, today, on the 
twenty-third anniversary of that futile armi- 
stice, the President inaugurates a week to 
prepare for the organized cooperation of ci- 
vilians in our defense effort. 

To organize the home front for the protec- 
tion of the civilian communities, a new arm— 
the Citizens Defense Corps—is in process of 
formation. Somewhat like the Army with 
its various arms and branches, this Corps has 
its air-raid wardens, its auxiliary police and 
fire fighters, its first-aid and hospital serv- 
ice, its signal corps and motor corps, its engi- 
neers and other special units. Men and 
women to form these ranks will do so volun- 
tarily along with their normal daily tasks. 
The details of organization have been or will 
be explained to you by local committees, by 
speakers on the radio, and through the me- 
dium of the press. 

Mayor LaGuardia has been charged by the 
President with the tremendous task of organ- 
izing this corps of citizens. At the outset he 
is faced with the problem of convincing 
130,000,000 people, whose shores have seen no 
invader for a century and a quarter, of the 
need for this step. He must convince them 
of the necessity for organizing against any 
eventuality. 

Mr. LaGuardia has asked me to give you my 
opinion as to the importance of this task 
he has undertaken. From the standpoint of 
the soldier, the urgency of this project is 
dificult to overemphasize. An army is no 
stronger than the people behind it. Soldiers 
require the wholehearted support of their 
home folk. They are entitled to it. They 
must have it. Furthermore, soldiers need to 
be reassured that measures have been taken 
to care for their families, to protect them in 
an emergency. 

We pride ourselves on being an energetic 
and determined people, not easily duped and 
far from gullible, but we live in a free land 
and with such kindly relations to one another 
that we fail to appreciate the dangerous pos- 
sibilities of the present situation. We should 
realize that the more we, as a nation, influ- 
ence the course of this war the more impor- 
tant it becomes for us to protect every phase 
of our national life against the efforts of the 
Axis Powers to deter or to weaken us. The 
difficulty of arousing our people to a clear 
understanding of what must be done varies, 
somewhat directly, with the distance of their 
homes from the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. And yet that apparent security of 
distance presents a great weakness to the 
German mode of procedure. 

We must be prepared on the home front 
against both the direct methods of sabotage 
and against the indirect and subtle methods 
of propaganda. It is not difficult for the in- 
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habitants of coastal communities to recog- 
nize the necessity for organizing an air-raid 
warning service. It is more difficult to con- 
vince people in the interior of the country 
that some of the most serious schemes for 
destructive action against our interests are 
possibilities in their midst. 

It seems best to speak very frankly on this 
particular subject. The Government today is 
constantly on guard against damage to our 
industries or their products, but we must be 
prepared for a sudden and widespread at- 
tempt at sabotage directed against the entire 
munitions industry, includ‘ng the critical 
utilities and transportation facilities. Noth- 
ing should be taken for granted. We should 
assume that at a given moment wholesale 
sabotage may be attempted by the far-reach- 
ing organization which has secretly and 
ceaselessly been planning for just such an 
occasion. We must be prepared against the 
confusion that so easily can be created in 
large centers of population, and we must be 
organized to look after our people at home in 
any emergency, whatever the nature. 

However, while not minimizing the seri- 
ousness of the possibilities just mentioned, 
I personally am more concerned over the ef- 
fects of the clever methods of Axis propa- 
ganda which for a long time have been di- 
rected against the development of our en- 
tire defense program. A portion of my daily 
mail is more or less a direct repercussion of 
such German scheming. The letters come 
from families who are worrying about their 
boys in the Army, who have been led to be- 
lieve, for instance, that the soldiers lack 
food, lack proper shelter, or medical atten- 
tion. They come from Members of Con- 
gress who have been similarly misled. This 
process of misrepresentation and distortion 
has been carried on with persistence and 
skill. Sometimes the results are seriously 
disturbing. 

Let me give you an example. Last summer, 
incident to the democratic process of con- 
gressional debate on the question of the ex- 
tension of service, public interest centered on 
the Army; everything concerned with the 
troops—their training, the conditions under 
which tuey were living, and the state of their 
equipment—were the subject of widespread 
discussion and publicity. In this connection 
I wish to read an extract from the instruc- 
tions issued by the German Ministry of Prop- 
aganda last April: “It is more effective,” 
these instructions state, “when the Ameri- 
can press provides propaganda for our mill 
than if we do it ourselves.” 

Now, what happened last summer? The 
debate was on, the criticisms of our good 
faith and judgment were naturally fre- 
quent, and the more unfavorable reactions of 
individual soldiers were broadcast. Mass de- 
sertions were reported to threaten the Army 
in October. 

Throughout the press of Latin America we 
found comments and conclusions seriously 
prejudicial to our interests being given wide 
publicity, along with clever distortions of the 
facts. I read similar articles in the Italian 
papers, assuring their people that a break- 
down of military preparation in this country 
was in progress. But the cleverest move to 
capitalize on this golden opportunity for 
sabotage was a rumor skillfully planted 
among the men in National Guard units that 
a large number of soldiers, more than a thou- 
sand, had deserted en masse from a certain 
Regular Army division. The men had been 
fed this particular rumor because such an 
occurrence in the Regular Army was indica- 
tive of a general break-down in discipline. 
The actual fact in this matter was that the 
division in question had one lone desertion 
in the period referred to. And yet there had 
been spread throughout a large part of the 
Army this carefully planted attack on the 
soundness of our military organization. Back 
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at home mothers were confused and preju- 
diced to an extent that was both pathetic 
and alarming. In certain districts known to 
have a number of people opposed to the 
strengthening of our means of defense the 
reactions to this propaganda were increas- 
ingly evident. 

There have beeri many examples of this 
same general nature, examples of skillful 
borings from within to weaken the power of 
the Government. We no longer live in a 
snug, over-safe corner of the world. We can- 
not continue to be naive and credulous. On 
the contrary, we should set ourselves with 
determination to see this thing through as 
a united people. For these reasons I believe 
that the Citizens Defense Corps will serve a 
vital purpose in completing our general or- 
ganization for the security of America, and 
I am sure that it will exert a strong influence 
in combating secret and destructive efforts 
to divide and confuse our people. I urge the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the leaders in 
every community to complete the organiza- 
tion of the corps. 


Finland’s Just Cause Before the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the RecorD an editorial from the New 
York Journal-American of Sunday, No- 
vember 9, entitled “Finland’s Just Cause 
Before the World.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Journal-American of 
November 9, 1941] 


FINLAND'S JUST CAUSE BEFORE THE WORLD 


The mounting difficulties of Finland in 
the dramatic and dangerous struggle which 
wi'l determine not merely the liberties of 
her people but her very existence as a nation 
are apparent to all observers. 

The mounting injustice of the British and 
American Official attitudes toward Finland 
is equally apparent but not as readily ac- 
knowledged. 

As the accompanying article notes, the 
British Government is contemplating and 
may indeed be on the verge of declaring war 
against Finland. 

Furthermore, the American Government 
has clearly stated the price of continued 
American friendship to be cessation of the 
Finnish war against Soviet Russia. 

Now of course Finland does not desire war 
with Great Britain. And Finland especially 
values the friendship of the United States, 
as her past relationships with this country 
definitely prove. 


Moreover, in addition to being a naturally 
friendly and normally peaceful nation, Fine 
land is a very small nation and very weak 
in a modern military sense and quite incapa- 
ble of conducting war successfully against 
anybody by her own means, 

She very recently lost a disastrous war with 
Russia, although she fought bravely. 

She very patiently absorbed 2 solid weeks 
of ruthless punishment before taking up arms 
reluctantly to resist Russia in the present 
war. 

Nevertheless, Finland has rejected the de- 
mands of Britain, even though that means 
war with Britain, and she probably will re- 
fuse the demands of the United States, even 
though that means the loss of American 
friendship, insofar as the administration may 
deliver or withhold our friendship. 

These seem, at first examination, to be 
foolish things for Finland to do. 

But perhaps the American people, before 
putting the brand of folly upon what Fin- 
land insists on doing, should assure them- 
selves that it is not a shameful thing we are 
doing. 

Let us reduce the situation of Finland to its 
essentials. 

Starting in November 1939, Soviet Russia 
conducted an unprovoked war against Fin- 
land, and Americans almost unanimously de- 
nounced it as a criminal undertaking. 

After March 1940, there was an interval, 
not of peace but of humiliation under the 
conqueror’s heel, during which beaten Fin- 
land simply could not fight any more. 

In June 1941, Russia resumed the war 
against Finland, again entirely without provo- 
cation 

So it is the same war. 

It is the same criminal aggression on the 
part of Russia. 

It is the same brave resistance by Finland. 

But where we gave Finland our sympathies 
and encouragement and even some assistance 
in the first phase of this conflict, now we are 
urging her to quit, and indeed are warning 
her to quit or forfeit our friendship. 

What is the explanation for this new Amer- 
ican attitude? 

Quite simply, the new factor in the situa- 
tion is that Russia has in the meantime been 
herself assailed by an aggressive power with 
ruthless might and criminal intentions. 

Now we are told the new situation makes 
Finland a vassal of the other aggressor, which 
is Nazi Germany. 

But let us ponder upon that. Are we will- 
ing to agree that because American sympa- 
thies are strongly with Great Britain in her 
war with Germany we must dutifully take on 
the despicable character of Soviet Russia? 

It beggars the point that Russia is in- 
dubitably making a tenacious and courageous 
and in some respects skillful and admirable 
resistance to Germany. 

It even beggars the point that Britain is 
profiting substantially, and perhaps incal- 
culably, from that fact. 

What remains unchanged and wunchal- 
lenged is ihat Russia committed heinous 
crimes against Finland and that Finland has 
never even been accused of committing 
crimes against anybody, and still we are pre- 
suming to say the Finns cannot be friends 
with us any more. 

It is small wonder former President Hoover 
remarks that we seem to be losing “all sense 
of moral and human proportions” with re- 
spect to our attitude toward Finland. 

Cannot the American people and Govern- 
ment reconcile their antipathies toward Ger- 
many with the facts of Finland’s position? 
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Can we not at least exercise forebearance 


and respect and trust very much? 

Let us be fair with Finland and avoid 
doing in emotion and hysteria what we will 
regret in retrospect. : 


The Hour of Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


Ce 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times: 


[From the New York Times of November 
13, 1941] 


THE HOUR OF DECISION 


The House of Representatives will be called 
upon today to make a decision of immense 
importance to the American people. Some 
time this afternoon it will be asked to vote 
on Senate amendments to the Neutrality 
Act which would permit the Government 
not only to arm our merchant ships—a step 
which the House itself has already ap- 
proved—but also to use these ships to carry 
war supplies to those nations which are fight- 
ing in defense of freedom. 

We address a last appeal for support of 
this measure to those members of the Hovse, 
particularly on the Republican side, who 
have been reluctant to vote for it because 
they believe it to be a “war measure.” The 
whole course of the present conflict proves 
that our best hope of avoiding war—war on 
our own side of the two oceans, and with 
Latin America as the initial battlefield—lies 
in insuring the defeat of Hitler and his allies 
on the other side of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. If we send our merchant ships 
through combat zones we shall inevitably 
risk the loss of some American lives. But 
if we do not accept this risk, if we continue 
to permit Hitler's threats to drive us from the 
seas, and if our failure to deliver in suffi- 
cient quantity the weapons of war which 
we are making results in the conquest of 
Britain by Germany and of China by Japan, 
we shall have war—war with Germany and 
Japan—whether or not we want it. The 
justification, the sole justification but the 
sufficient justification, for risking the loss of 
American lives in the transport of war ma- 
terials to the enemies of the Axis Powers is 
that this course will in the end save many 
more American lives, as well as American 
liberties and all the values of civilization 
which we hold dear. 

The eyes of Germany, Japan, and Italy will 
be on the action of the House today. Every 
vote will be watched and counted eagerly. 
We urge bipartisan support for the President 
in this time of crisis. 
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Amendment of the Neutrality Act 
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OF 


HON. EDWARD A. KELLY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, November 13, 1941 





Mr. KELLY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today we are confronted with one of the 
most momentous problems we have yet 
faced in this session of Congress. The 
problem we are called upon to solve and 
determine is: Which is the best course to 
follow for the security of America— 
whether the House will accept or reject 
the repeal provisions of the Neutrality 
Act as it left the other body? 

Mr. Speaker, I was one who supported 
the resolution asking for the repeal of 
section 6 of the Neutrality Act on October 
17 last, doing so because I firmly be- 
lieved that our seamen, plying their boats 
in neutral waters, be accorded every op- 
portunity to protect themselves against 
marauders and murderers at sea. That 
was in concurrence with the message of 
the President to Congress on October 9, 
1941, recommending the repeal of sec- 
tion 6 of the act of November 4, 1939. 
The repeal of section 6 was also recom- 
mended by the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Navy; but from the day the House 
passed this resolution until the present 
time there has not been any further 
recommendations made by the President, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secre- 
tary of War for the repeal of sections 
2 and 3 of the Neutrality Act—at least, 
official or to my knowledge. 

By repealing sections 2 and 3 of the 
act, which will allow merchant boats 
armed to enter belligerent waters with 
contraband of war aboard is, to my mind, 
an invitation to war. 

In my support of the Neutrality Act 
from its very beginning, which I whole- 
heartedly supported, believing, as I do, 
that it would keep us out of war, and 
if it has served that purpose for the past 
2 years without any revision, with the 
exception of section 6, then it is worth 
retaining as a preventative against 
plunging this Nation into another hor- 
rible war that will take another toll of 
American lives; and those of us that have 
witnessed the horrors of war know fully 
well what the results will be. 

Lest we forget that old familiar organi- 
zation that was known as the Liberty 
League back in the year of 1932 and 
1933, that was so patriotic in their drive 
to reduce governmental expenditures at 
the expense and hardship of the maimed 
and crippled soldiers of the last war, we 
find these same familiar names now ad- 
vocating America’s entry into this Euro- 
pean war. Why? Because they are the 
war profiteers; they are the group today 
that are receiving practically all of the 
war contracts that this Government is 


allocating, and as long as war exists they, 
naturally, will be well pleased. It is 
about time that we think of the Ameri- 
can people, many of whom cannot get 
employment because of physical handi- 
caps they sustained in the last war, many 
because they have passed certain ages 
and the employer thinks they are too 
much of a risk to extend employment to. 

Many are constantly being thrown out 
of employment because those who em- 
ploy them cannot get war contracts, and, 
not being able to get contracts, based 
upon the priority system established on 
materials, they must close down their 
factories. 

Unless we try to help our people as sin- 
cerely as we ure trying to help people of 
other nations, I fear for the future of 
America—for when this is all over with 
we will be confronted with a bankrupt 
Nation and an employment situation far 
greater than we witnessed in 1932. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported all ap- 
propriations for the defense of this Na- 
tion and will continue to do so. I have 
also supported the lend-lease ‘ills ex- 
tending aid to countries that are engaged 
in fighting the Axis Powers. 

When we passed the Lease-Lend Act 
it was the expressed thought and intent 
of the Congress that nothing therein con- 
tained should affect conditions concern- 
ing convoys, and that our ships should be 
kept out of combat zones. 

And if we continue to adhere to that 
policy we will not jeopardize ourselves 
by an invitation to an attack—for if we 
repeal sections 2 and 3 of the Neutrality 
Act, we are plunging our Nation into this 
war, and war will mean another A. E. F. 
to some foreign country. This I refuse 
to support, 





A Frankenstein Unloosed 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, November 13, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of the United States, 
regardless of section, class, vocation, or 
race, may well regard with great gravity 
the spectacle of two powerful men carry- 
ing on a personal political feud and 
using the national defense—the safety of 
every man, woman, and child in the 
country—as a weapon. Those two men 
are Franklin D. Roosevelt and John L. 
Lewis. 

Back in the days when Mr. Roosevelt 
was creating the Frankenstein which now 
comes up to plague him, he did “sup at 
labor’s table,” as John L. Lewis has since 
bitterly reminded him. He “supped” 
$500,000 worth of campaign contribu- 
tions. He then, through his tolerance of 
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the illegal sit-down strikes, encouraged 
John L. Lewis to carry on a feud with 
the American Federation of Labor which 
has split organized labor wide cpen in 
the United States. It has created more 
disunity than exists among any other 
class. Then, when Lewis began to dis- 
play too much strength and too much 
ambition to suit Mr. Roosevelt, the latter 
pursued a course which favored a split 
in the C.I. O. Sidney Hillman suddenly 
became Mr. Roosevelt’s fair-haired boy- 

Lewis, resenting this attempt to side- 
track him, made his somewhat reckless 
offer to withdraw from his place of power 
in the C. I. O. if Mr. Roosevelt defeated 
Mr. Wendell Willkie for the Presidency. 
Mr. Roosevelt did. Mr. Lewis withdrew 
from the top jobin C.I.O. But he had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven Mr. Roose- 
velt’s summary methods of shunting him 
aside in favor of Hillman. It was a case 
of clash between two men, each with a 
passionate love of power and consum- 
ing ambitions. Therefore the clash was 
destined from the beginning to involve 
much more than the personal followers 
of the two men. 

Then came the plague of defense 
Strikes. Mr. Roosevelt clearly favored 
giving the unions everything they de- 
manded, including closed shop and the 
check-off system, under one name or an- 
other. He excoriated employers because 
they objected to giving the unions the 
closed shop and the check-off system. 
The great bulk of the United Mine Work- 
ers had it. Mr. Roosevelt never objected. 

Now comes on the annual convention 
of C.I. O. Lewis wants to go into that 
convention with a victory over the Gov- 
ernment—possibly to fight for the as- 
sumption, or reassumption, of his old 
top job as boss of the C.I.O. Lewis will 
not in many a year forgive Mr. Roose- 
velt for not naming him, instead of Hill- 
man, to the big, powerful job on the 
O. P. M. 

So Lewis. disdainful of the needs of 
the national defense, called on the steel 
companies, owners of the so-called cap- 
tive coal mines, to grant the closed shop. 
Only a matter of some 2,650 miners not 
already members of Lewis’ United Mine 
Workers of America, are involved. Only 
53,000 miners, union and nonunion. work 
in these mines. 

Apparently Lewis is out to humiliate 
Mr. Roosevelt, regardless of the damage 
to the national defense. And Mr. Roose- 
velt is out to humiliate Mr. Lewis, regard- 
less, apparently, of the consequences to 
national defense. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board, which Mr. Roosevelt, of course, 
completely dominates, having granted 
closed shop and check-off system to 
other unions, under one form or another, 
voted 9 to 2 against letting Mr. Lewis 
have the closed shop in a very small 
segment of his United Mine Workers. 
Manifestly, the Board was not deciding 
the case on principles and precedents. 
Yet, if it had yielded to Lewis’ demands, 2 
new wave of defense strikes probably 
would have resulted as labor bosses 
everywhere rose up to demand the closed 
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shop and check-off system. Whatever 
his other sins, Lewis cannot be blamed 
for this condition of affairs. Mr. Roose- 
velt and his so-called Defense Mediation 
Board were the ones who fostered the 
growth of that particular Frankenstein. 

So the Mediation Board, reversing its 
attitude on previous demands of other 
unions for closed shop, denied Lewis his 
demand for closed shop in the captive 
mines. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and all the mem- 
bers of the Mediation Board have in the 
past excoriated employers for “not be- 
ing willin, to abide by the findings of 
the Board.” ‘They have seized and taken 
plants away from their owners because 
of it. Now Mr. Roosevelt and the Board 
are confronted by the angry resignation 
of the two C. 1. O. members of the Board 
itself. 

And so the matter stands. Will John 
Lewis call another mine strike to further 
cripple national defense? What will Mr. 
Roosevelt do if Lewis does call a strike? 
And, in any event, how can Mr. Roose- 
velt mend the deep-seated ill-feeling and 
sense of unfairness the mine workers will 
feel over the Mediation Board's decision? 
And will other labor leaders begin now 
to press up behind Lewis’ leadership and 
demand closed shop and _ check-off 
everywhere in the Nation, creating, if 
they get it, a politically and economically 
powerful and dangerous labor monopoly 
in this country? 

No man can now answer all these ques- 
tions, but we do know they all flow out of 
this personal political feud between two 
men avid for power, having immense 
pride and consuming ambitions. 

What becomes of national unity— 
among the workers in the key defense in- 
dustries—under such circumstances as 
these? 

It is a pretty sad picture for a great 
democracy such as ours. 


Government Control of the Iron and Steel 


Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
bill for public ownership of the iron and 
steel industry, I stated: 


That the present chaotic system of pri- 
vate ownership and control of the produc- 
tion of iron and steel, and the inequitable 
distribution of the wealth created thereby, 
is unjust, destructive of domestic tranquil- 
ity, detrimental to the national defense, and 
contrary to the general welfare; that the 
power of the private owners to curtail pro- 
duction, shut the mills, and discharge their 
workers at will, and their unfair methods of 
competition, constitute an obstruction to the 
free flow of commerce between the States; 
that in order to promote the general wel- 
fare, establish justice, maintain domestic 
tranquility, and adequately provide for the 


national defense, the iron and steel indus- 
try should be publicly owned and 


duction of iron and steel, and their 
tion and operation by the Federal Govern- 
ment through instrumentalities created by 


it for that purpose, with proper regard for 
the interests and desires of the workers en- 


gaged in the industry. 


That accurately described peacetime 
chaos in the iron and steel industry, and 
the wartime status is worse, and can be 
remedied only by public acquisition, in- 
stead of letting profits take precedence 
of production and fairness to workers. 

The majority of the National Defense 
Mediation Board, in its findings against 
the workers in the captive mines of the 
steel octopus, stated that the Wagner Act 
declares that an employer shall not be 
precluded from making an agreement 
with a designated labor organization “to 
require as a condition of employment 
membership therein,” but seeks to nul- 
lify that provision. 

Senator Ropert A. Tart stated over 2 
years ago, in discussing the President’s 
powers under various laws: 

It would be possible under these sections 
for the Government to take nearly every fac- 
tory in the United States, leaving the ques- 
tion of compensation to be determined later 
by the courts. These statutes existed during 
the World War and were passed shortly be- 
fore we entered the war. 


The enormous profits of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and its influ- 
ence in the administration, are not suffi- 
cient reasons to justify its defiance of 
the Government, even in an armaments 
program, to preserve the system of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This is a contest between United States 
Steel and United States Government. 

The steel concern is waterlogged, but 
a Nation opposing Hitler should not quail 
before its own creature. The Govern- 
ment should take over at once the iron 
and steel industry, including captive 
mines, 


The Neutrality Act First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORE 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 13, 1941] 
THE NEUTRALITY ACT FIRST 

It is little short of tragic that the House 
of Representatives should be asked to vote 
upon the proposed amendments to the 
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oe law in an hour of domestic strife 

bitterness. The juxtaposition brings 
ote dite tisk ak oaeh te shies De. 
Roosevelt has compromised his sound foreign 
policies by his muddling at home. 

We have no difficulty, therefore, in sympa- 

with Representative SmirH of Vir- 
ginia, for example, when he hesitates to vote 
for the legislation unless the Government 
puts “a stop to the labor dictatorship” which 
is sabotaging the defense effort. Mr. Smirn 
is one of the able and independent Democrats 
of the lower chamber. As he feels so must 
feel other Democrats and many Republicans. 

We can understand this reaction and 
sympathize with it. But the conclusion 
which these legislators would draw from it 
seems to us wholly wrong. It confuses two 
sets of issues essentially unrelated. It would 
gravely imperil the national safety in the 
world at large, with no corresponding gain 
in the domestic picture. 

If defeating the necessary amendments to 
the Neutrality Act would stir either the ad- 
ministration or the little group of willful 
labor leaders to a patriotic decision with 
respect to the strike problem, there would 
be much to be said for it. But no such result 
is conceivable. The country would be de- 
prived of vital weapons urgently needed in 
the struggle to keep America safe and the 
labor wrangle would become even more 
bitterly entangled in the political confusion 
of the hour. 

We insist that the moral of the congres- 
sional muddle is the old one for which we 
have repeatedly argued in these columns— 
the separation of foreign and domestic issues 
so far as possible. Exercise of the powers 
freed by the proposed amendments would not 
decide the issue of declared, all-out warfare 
any more than have the earlier steps taken 
by Congress from the iend-lease bill forward. 
Such action would, however, most certainly 
strengthen vitally the cause of our natural 
Aliies. It might well turn the tide of battle 
in the critical months of the coming winter 
and spring. These powers should be granted 
at the earliest possible hour. 

Once the legislation has been passed then 
let Mr. SmirH and like-minded Democrats 
and Republicans seize the opportunity to in- 
sist upon action by the President and to at- 
tack the labor problem by direct congressional 
action. The old Chinese anecdote of the man 
who burned down his house to roast a pig 
seems apposite. Perhaps pig is too mild a 
term to apply to the arrogant leaders of labcr 
who, under a complaisant administratio: , 
have brought the country into the present 
peril. But there is surely no sense in denying 
to the Nation essential weapons of defense in 
order to solve a labor situation that, in view 
of the undoubtedly patriotic attitude of labor 
generally, could be solved overnight by a bold 
administration and a cooperative Congress. 


The Plight of Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GEORGIA MARKET 
: BULLETIN 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled, “Story of Farmers’ Plight,” ap- 
pearing in the Georgia Market Bulletin 
of November 12, 1941. The editorial was 
written by Mr. Tom Linder, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State of 
Georgia. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Georgia Market Bulletin of 
November 12, 1941] 


STORY OF FARMERS’ PLIGHT TOLD IN FIGURES 
FROM WASHINGTON 


(By Tom Linder) 


The net income of the farmers of the 
United States is less than half as much as 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture says it is. 

The figures of the Department showing the 
farmers’ income have been so manipulated as 
to make it appear that the farmers’ net in- 
come for 1940 is twice as much as it actually 
is. 

The Department’s figures show that during 
the year 1940 the farmers’ net income was 
$5,500,000,000. 

The Department’s own figures, when prop- 
erly combined, show that instead of receiving 
a net income of $5,500,000,000, the farmer 
actually received a net income from the sale 
of all crops, less the cost of producing those 
crops, of $2,277,000,000. 

For the years 1939 and 1940 the number 
of dollars of net cash income to the farmers 
was substantially the same that it was dur- 
ing the years 1910 and 1911. 

During the years 1939 and 1940 the farmer 
only had as many dollars to buy with as he 
had in 1910 and 1911. During 1939 and 1940 
the prices which the farmer had to pay for 
representative farm supplies were almost 
double what they were in 1910 and 1911. 

The three following tables show the farm- 
ers’ condition as plainly as it is possible 
for it to be shown: 


Taste A.—Showing farm income, cost of pro- 
duction, and actual net cash received by 
farmers for years shown 





Tota! cash 
farm in- | Total cost A net 
come from | of pro- o_ to 
Year sale of all | duction, | , ane 
crops, and | including mon 
livestock, wages ss % umn 
etc. ) 
(1) (2) (3) 
Millions oj | Millions of | Million: o7 
dollars dollars dollars 
Sela saiccnomntlepinnaen 5, 793 3, 575 2, 218 
Bee ss ssbceseuhuae 5, 596 3, 620 1,976 
ei cdeduccsasbul 6,017 3, 863 2, 154 
ee 6, 248 3, 999 2, 249 
eck cede 6, 050 4, 091 1, 959 
DR auspnduedumin 6, 403 4, 189 2,214 
We abercccssusds 7, 750 4, 805 1, 945 
SEES dé pawcccsuundes 10, 746 6, 082 4, 664 
Wisi tectnsada 13, 461 7, 520 5, 941 
DEE Amteoncunsoate 14, 602 8, 400 6, 202 
iiss ecueseceeeed 12, 608 9, 079 3, 529 
ee 8, 150 6, 854 1, 296 
WOR Sb atts todsia 8, 594 6, 797 1,797 
a. 9, 563 7, 088 2, 475 
Piinccets asandeee 10, 221 7,449 2. 772 
Dibbdnakscioncshy 10, 995 7,415 3, 580 
SP vbaubedssecnde 10, 564 7,475 3, 089 
| eee 10, 756 7, 501 3, 255 
inc ciiatiia pened 11, 072 7,814 3, 258 
ind svetehnuneee 11, 296 7, 748 3, 548 
| ESSE RES 9, 621 6, 997 2, 024 
Pea wctccsueuees 6, 371 5, 598 77 
Be iihisntinctalnaiend 4, 743 4, 543 200 
eee 5, 314 4, 359 955 
Ty stideiatisiemeun 6, 317 4, 663 1, 654 
} Pe 7, 042 5, 010 2, 032 
ee 8, 284 5, 344 2, 940 
WOOT cine dn cana 8, 809 5, 841 2, 968 
i iiteiettnntneimaae 7, 648 5, 479 2. 169 
tesa 7, 851 5, 868 1, 983 
GPE Goacdcwsesans 8, 354 6, 077 2, 277 


TABLE B.—Showing actual net income to 
farmers and items added to actual net 
income by Bureau of Economics in order 
to arrive at Government figures of net 
income 
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Year! S 3/33 ze ss Es| = ae 23 
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eis i6 4 lg > 188388 
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3 5 $8 la |* t& | Eg a8 
ei 12 |8 8 16 || 82/88 
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1910. .|2, 218)_.__| 340} 837) 382) 546/+151) 4, 474) 13.53 
1911. _|1, 976)....| 362) 730) 393} 547) —67| 3,941) 12.13 
1912. _|2, 154)_...| 370) 770) 404) 568) +96) 4,362) 12.66 
1913. _|2, 249)___.} 338} 815) 420) 575) +26) 4,423) 11.71 
1914. 1, 959}_...| 346] 815) 427) 572|+-426) 4,545) 12. 50 
1915. .|2, 214)....] 337| 794) 434) 577) 4-73) 4,429) 11. 58 
1916. _}1, 945)_...] 423) 886) 473) 634|—266 9.12 
1917_. |4, 664)____} 617|1, 244) 540) 797|4+321 15. 34 
1918__|5, 941|__..| 622)1, 531) 618) 747) +39) 9, 16. 34 
1919. . |6, 202|....| 727/1, 668) 713)1, 078|—450) 9, 15. 03 
1920_ _ |3, 529 . 
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1922__}1, 797|....| 548/1,007| 734) 775) +18 
1923__}2, 475)_...| 581|1,042) 781; 841) —75 
1924_ _|2, 772|_...]| 547/1,075| 780) 844)/—412 
1925_ _|3, 580/....]} 590)1, 191) 791} 856) —93) 6, 91 


= 
So 


1926. . |3, 089). ...} 615)1, 222) 803} 893) +-25 
1927. .|3, 255)_...} 552)1, 143) 800) 867|—259 








1928. _|3, 255|....] 5451, 122) 811) 856/+-136) 6, 728 
1929__|3, £48|_...| £65/1, 134) 829] 863/—166] 6, 773 
1930. _ |2, 024|_...| 530/1, 007} 830) 774) +12! 5, 177 
1931..| 773|_...| 442) 811] 754] 588/-+250] 3, 518 
1932__| 200!_.._| 381) 627) 655) 313) +39] 2,315 
1933_.| 955) 131) 416) 607] 587) 317) —36/ 3,010 





1934. .|1, 654) 446) 399) 701) 616; 404|—664 
1935_ . |2, 032) 573) 444) 893) 616) 456) +-63 
1936. . |2, 940) 287) 436) 969) 615) 490)—297 
1937. . |2, 968) 367) 471] 981) 648) 557|4-230 
1938. . |2, 169) 482) 408) 875) 632) 528) +4 
1939. . |1, 983| 807) 425; 806) 636) 515)+-208 
1940. . |2, 277) 766) 430) 799) 665) 525) +38 
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TABLE C.—Statement showing national in- 
come compared with actual net cash farm 
income, also percent of national income 
actually received by farmers 





Percent of 
Actual national 
National | net cash octuain 
income farm allah 7 
Year income eonety 
farmers 


q) (2) (3) 


Millions | Millions 
of dollars | of dollars 
3, 








33, 064 2, 218 6. 71 
32, 490 1, 976 6. 08 
34, 356 2, 154 5.25 
37, 762 2, 249 5. 96 
36, 367 1, 959 5.39 
38, 254 2, 214 5.79 
44, 913 1, 945 4, 33 
53, 360 4, 664 8.7 

58, 121 1, $41 3. 34 
66, 136 6, 202 9, 38 
73, 393 3, 529 4. 81 
£8, 333 1, 296 2. 22 
60, 517 1, 797 2.97 
70, 675 2, 475 3. 50 
70, 634 2, 772 3.92 
75, 187 3 ‘580 4.76 
80, 396 3, 089 3.84 
78, 502 3, 255 4.15 
81, 044 3, 255 4.01 
85, 954 3, 548 4.13 
75, 385 2, 024 2. 68 
59, 867 77 1.29 
43, 620 200 . 46 
42, 006 955 2.27 
49, 416 1, 654 3.35 
56, 366 2, 032 3.61 
65, 734 2, 940 4. 47 
71, 655 2, 968 4.14 
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Taste C.—Statement s..owing national in- 
come compared with actual net cash farm 
income, also percent of national income 
actually received by farmers—Continued 





Percent of 

al national 

National | net cash a 

income | farm | ®ctually 

Year income ware 
- farmers 


@ (2) (3) 


——_——— 





Millions | Millions 

of dollars | of dollars 
a dimnastieencinegees 66, 446 2, 169 3. 26 
Ie aalenmettedaiamdanaaion 71, 134 1, 983 2.79 
Tes wnccncopeteghaane 76, 470 2, 277 2.98 








Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. De- 
a of Agriculture. Statement showing farm 

come and expenditures reieased July 25, 1941. 

In table A, column 1 shows the total cash 
receipts by years from the sale of all crops, 
livestock, etc. Column 2 shows the total 
cost of producing each crop, and column 3 
shows the net return to the farmers after 
paying for production of the crops. 

Any school boy would know that if you 
take the amount of money a farmer receives 
for his crop and subtract the amount of 
expense incurred in producing the crop that 
the remainder would show the farmer’s net 
cash income. 

Table B shows how Government experts 
arrived at the Government figures on farm 
income. 

Column 1 shows the actual net cash to 
farmers. Column 2 shows Government bene- 
fits. Column 8 shows crops produced and 
consumed on the farm where grown. Column 
4 shows livestock produced and consumed on 
the farm where grown. Column 5 shows the 
rental value of farm dwellings. Column 6 
shows farm wages paid to hired labor, and 
column 7 shows changes in the value of farm 
inventories at the end of the year. The ex- 
perts have taken these seven columns of 
figures and added them all together to make 
the figures shown in column 8. 

They say that column 8 represents the net 
income of the farmers for the years 1910-40. 
You will note table B, column 1, for the year 
1910, the actual net cash to farmers was 
$2,218,000,000, while the Government shows 
net farm income in column 8 at $4,474,000,000, 
or mcre than twice what it actually was. 

The same thing happened year by year. 

In column 1, table B, we see that the actual 
net cash to farmers from sale of crops for the 
year 1940 is $2,270,000,000. If we add all 
Government benefits of $766,000,000, as net 
cash income, then the farmers’ net income 
would only be $3,043,000,000 while the Gov- 
ernment shows in column 8 for the year 1940 
a net income of $5,500,000,000. 

There are 30,000,000 people on the farms. 
Their actual net income for 1940 was $2,277,- 
000,000, or $75.90 apiece for the year—$6.32 a 
month for each person on the farm. 

Think of it! The income of those on the 
farms in the United States averaged $6.32 
each a month. Some, of course, received 
more—some received less, but the average 
was $6.32 a month each. 

In the year 1940, table B, column 2, all 
farm benefits amounted to $766,000,000. The 
same year, according to column 4, the farm- 
ers were charged with $799,000,000 for meat 
grown and consumed on the farm. 

The farmer was charged more for the meat 
that he produced and ate in 1940 than the 
sum total of all Government benefits. 

The farmer, in column 3, was charged $430,- 
000,000 for crops that he produced himself 
and consumed on the farm. 

Column 5 shows that in 1940 the farmer 
was charged as an income 665,000,000 for 
rent on the house that he lived in. This is 
$111 for each family. 
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Column 6 shows that in 1940 the farmer 
was charged as an income of $525,000,000 that 
he actually paid out for hired labor. He was 
also charged with $38,000,000 for increase in 
vaiue of his inventory. 

Think of Congress being furnished official 
figures that have been manipulated. 

Think of the press of the Nation being de- 
ceived about the condition of farmers by 
such manipulated figures. 

Think of the great power of public 
opinion throughout the Nation being formed 
antagonistic to the farmer's welfare through 
the publication of official figures that have 
been so manipulated. 

The American farmer is hamstrung and 
tied to a gigantic machine of controlled econ- 
omy created under Federal laws. 

Those who drive and control that great 
machine, insofar as the farmer is concerned, 
are the ones who give these manipulated 
figures to the world and deceive the world 
as to the condition of the farmer who is 
bound helpless to the great machine which 
they drive. 

To sum up, for the year 1940 the farmer 
received a net income from sales of $2,277,- 
000,000; in Government benefits, $766,- 
000,000; making a total of $3,043,000,000. 
Yet the Government says that his net in- 
come was #5,500,000,00. 

Think of Secretary Morgenthau, Baruch & 
Co. advocating lower farm prices and saying 
that farm prices are going to cause an infla- 
tion when the women, men, and children on 
the farms in the United States are receiving 
$6.32 a month each to cover cost of living, 
medicine, and burial expenses. 

Talk about a high standard of living and 
high wages in the United States, where does 
the farmer come in? Can any man with any 
feeling of humanity in his heart, be he high 
or low, advocate cheaper farm prices and 
throw out a bugaboo of inflation in the faces 
of millions of men, women, and children who 
are driven almost to the point of asking 
public assistance? 

Great dailies in the cities of the North and 
East are harping on high farm prices and 
high cost of food to those in the cities. 
These great dailies have been misled by 
Government figures on farm income. I do 
not believe that even the editors of great 
city newspapers can read these figures and 
honestly say that farm prices are inflationary. 

Table C, column 1, shows the national in- 
come for the years 1910 to 1940. Column 2 
shows the actual net cash farm income for 
the same years, and column 3 shows the per- 
cent of the national income actually avail- 
able to farmers. 

In 1910 the farmer received $2,218,000,000 
out of the national income. In 1919 the 
farmer received 9.38 percent of the national 
income, and in 1940 he received 2.98 percent. 

In 1910 the farmer received $2,218,000,000 
out of a national income of $33,000,000,000. 
In 1940 the farmer only received $2,277,000,000 
out of a national income of $76,000,000,000. 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Two Men in a Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA, BEFORE AMERICA 
FIRST RALLY AT NEW YORE 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, in com- 
pliance with a request addressed to me, I 


ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a speech delivered by the 
senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Nye] some time ago entitled “Two Men 
in a Boat.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


America has known some terribly critical 
hours, hours when our everything was at 
stake. Such an hour was that at Valley 
Forge, and those which followed, with Amer- 
ican fathers fighting to the last ounce of 
their strength to drive a foreign power from 
our land and establish a new Nation, con- 
ceived in liberty. Such an hour of peril was 
that which found the same foreign power 
burning our Capitol and sacking the White 
House in Washington some years later. 
Again, 50 years after that brought another 
most critical hour, that one which found 
the identical foreign power throwing its 
weight into our War between the States on 
the side that would weaken the Union and 
break and destroy us as a world power. Still 
another critical hour was that which found 
more thousands of Americans than British 
men and sons battling in France to end war, 
to win freedom of the seas, and to save 
democracy, Britain, and France. 

But however critical may have been those 
terrible hours, our modern and up-to-the- 
minute teachers from at home and abroad 
have been so successful in 1940 and 1941 
as to cause numberless Americans to believe 
that, even though we are at peace with all the 
world and quite prepared to ward off any 
undertaking by foreign powers to destroy us, 
we are nevertheless, facing the most critical 
hour in all American history. The fear en- 
gendered by these teachers has been and is a 
sight to behold. 

For instance: How the pots and pans did 
fly when patriots set out to convince the 
country that the very life of our Nation was 
in the balance because of an alleged alumi- 
num shortage. Off the shelves of millions 
of pantries came aluminum, and piled into 
great heaps at prominent corners in thou- 
sands of communities. Into these piles went 
tons of these pots and pans, some of them 
family prizes, but into the heap they went in 
defense of country, of democracy, and of our 
homes. Speeches, editorials, news columns, 
news reels and picture magazines played a 
mighty role in this eloquent outburst of de- 
fense. It was a glorious response to the 
cause of warmindedness. It helped to perk 
the Nation to the teachings of those who 
would have us know that this was the most 
critical period in all American history. The 
biggest rally of warmindedness came when 
we were permitted to read that it was being 
seriously planned to take the aluminum tip 
off the Washington Monument, so acute was 
the need for aluminum in our defense. 

Then came knowledge that leaves us be- 
wildered in this critical hour. The Gov- 
ernment arsenal at Rock Island, Ill., was 
found advertising for bids, asking buyers 
to make an offer on 8,000 pounds of sal- 
vaged scrap aluminum in the Government 
arsenal yards. In a San Diego paper our 
Navy announced by advertisement that it 
would “open bids for scrap aluminum be- 
longing to the Navy for sale to junk dealers; 
lot 1, 160,000 pounds; lot 2 (old and new), 
20,000 pounds; lot 3, 120,000 pounds. At 
buyer’s options.” And, of all things, this 
advertisement went on to say that “The Gov- 
ernment will load material on railway cars at 
naval station”—the same Government, mind 
you, that was appealing to housewives to 
gather up and give their Government the 
aluminum pots and pans, is here offering to 
load its naval supplies of scrap aluminum 
for the junk dealers if they would but buy it 
and get it off the Government’s hands, 

What a preposterous picture to be laid 
before a presumably intelligent nation of 
people! Bewildered? Of course the Nation 
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is bewildered. And wanting of explanation 

of such preposterous demonstration. But 
this is only one of many. 

the case of oil, gasoline for our motor 

this connection we are educated 

that there is a terrible shortage of 

on the eastern seaboard occasioned 


a threat to our defense. 

But lo and behold! We find varying agen- 
cies of the Government, and the oil industry 
itself, revealing that there are plentiful sup- 
plies of gasoline, as adequate as were the 
supplies at this time a year ago. And then 
we, a Nation at peace, look across the Ca- 
nadian line at our neighbors at war, and 
discover that if only we will go up to Can- 
ada to spend our vacations we will en- 
counter absolutely no restriction upon our 
purchase of gasoline. What is the meaning 
of “critical” anyway? 

England has always purchased large sup- 
plies of pork from Canada. But today Eng- 
land buys her pork from the United States, 
while much Canadian pork is brought into 
the States for processing and sold through 
the United States to England at prices con- 
siderably higher than those which would 
prevail if England bought direct from Can- 
ada. But perhaps it is all quite apparent 
when we know that what Britain purchases 
through the United States is on the lend- 
lease basis and requires no cash, except the 
cash which Uncle Sam will supply in lots 
of $7,000,000,000 and more. 

Those modern teachers of ours from at 
home and abroad have just finished their 
campaign to occasion peacetime conscription 
in the United States for a period of 30 months 
on the ground of greater and increasing 
need for a more adequate national defense. 
Across the line again, in Canada, we find 
conscription as we have it here. But with 
Canada at war, the period of conscription for 
military training is only 4 months. And it 
should be remembered that this military 
training program in Canada carries with it 
assurance that the trainees need not do mil- 
itary service abroad except as they volunteer 
for such service. How critical are these 
times? 

Canadians wanting to come across the line 
to spend a few hours in the States are re- 
stricted in the cash that they can bring 
with them. It must not be more than $5. 
And while this goes on, Canadian travel 
agencies and Government authorities beckon 
us of the States to come to Canada and 
enjoy the vacation months there, knowing 
that there would be no $5 limitation upon 
our individual spending if we would but 
come. 

It does seem that we are doing a lot of 
loose thinking these days, does it not? I 
am told that a Canadian, in our presence a 
few days ago, jocularly remarked that if we 
did not slow up down here in the States 
we were going to be pushing Canada into 
the war. 

Down in the city of Maysville, Ky., there is a 
manufacturing plant which has given em- 
ployment to approximately 400 people. But 
this plant, its president advises me, is going 
to have to close its doors within the next 2 
weeks unless they can get orders filled for the 
supplies that they need. These supplies are 
not forthcoming because our Government in- 
sists that its manufacture of dairy farm ma- 
chinery, bicycle repair parts, meat packers 
supplies, and butchers supplies is not essen- 
tial to the national defense. This same in- 
dustrialist sent to me, with his letter, a letter 
he had received from a large American sup- 
ply house of bicycle parts, This letter by this 
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American supply house announced that it had 
just received a shipment of bicycle pedals 
from—now, catch your breath—from Eng- 
land, for use in our highest priced bicycies 
which are English throughout. So here again 
we find ourselves throwing American workers 
on the streets for want of supplies, supplies 
which are denied in the name of aiding Eng- 
land while England continues her commercial 
activities all over the world and right here in 
our own land in nonessentials. Does it seem 
insane? 

Some day the two men in a boat on the 
bounding waves of the Atlantic will undoubt- 
edly make all of these things seem sensible 
to us. Perhaps at the same time they shall 
successfully demonstrate why it was neces- 
sary for the President to one day tell the 
representatives of the press that German 
submarines had been seen off the coast of New 
England when what had actually been seen 
was a school of whales. Perhaps these two 
men in a boat will one day undertake to 
tell us why, when there were actually no 
losses of our lend-lease aid to Britain in its 
delivery to Britain, why it was necessary to 
print and circulate the story that a least 40 
percent of all lend-lease aid to Britain was 
being destroyed before it reached Britain. 
Possibly some day two men in a boat will 
tell us why it was necessary for the President 
to one day announce that “there might be 
Nazis in Greenlanc,” with emphasis on the 
“might.” Perhaps these things will come to 
pass, but one can only look upon it now as 
being the activity of those who would blind 
America to truth and move her into Europe's 
war on a tide of fear and emotionalism. 

Fear and emotionalism would have us be- 
lieve that cur very American life was depend- 
ent upon the British Navy, when we know 
that the only navy in the world that has ever 
given us need for great concern, the only 
navy that has ever practiced, with any degree 
of success, aggression in North, South, or 
Central America, is the same British Navy. 
Sad, indeed, is the day which will find America 
basing her future upon any navy other than 
her own. 

Fear and belief that this was the most 
critical hour in all American history would 
have us entertain the thought that Hitler's 
going to get us; that he is going to invade 
our land when he has finished with Europe. 
And many of us believe this, while we watch 
how for months Hitler has been trying un- 
successfully to get across a stretch of 26 miles 
of water. Are we to conclude that Hitler has 
some process of opening up a way through the 
Atlantic, or of freezing the Atlantic over, 
perchance? 

We are told that if we don’t join hands with 
Britain and accomplish destruction of ag- 
gressor nations, we will be the next victim of 
the aggressors. Anyone who will study the 
last three centuries of history must know that 
military aggression has brought for Great 
Britain the most titanic empire of al. time. 
And we should take Britain’s hand and go 
with her the full route in this job of stopping 
the aggressor nations? 

Isn’t it beginning to dawn that the degree 
of criticalness confronting our country is 
largely a matter of thought and action by only 
a few people who are undertaking to shape 
our thinking from day to day? 

Not many months ago we were being urged 
to rally to what was called the defense of 
democratic Greece, when Greece was a dic- 
tatorship of the first magnitude. Yet our 
hearts bled for the fine people of this dicta- 
torship and we all wanted to aid Greece. To- 
day we are parties to the task of starving the 
same people of Greece. 

So recently as to seem but yesterday our 
Government and all of us sang the praises of 
courageous Finland. Today those who would 
have us realize how “critical” a situation con- 
fronted our country would have us hate and 


destroy that grand little Finnish Army of 
men battling to regain the sovereignty they 
lost only a few months ago to “red” Russia. 

France and her people a few months ago 
were finding us idolizing and encouraging 
them no end. Today our Government par- 
ticipates with Great Britain in the job of 
starving France. 

So very recently bloody Joe Stalin and the 
Russian Bolsheviks were the target of un- 
merciful spankings by our modern teachers. 
Today they would have us enfold Stalin and 
the Bolsheviks in our arms and make them 
our ally in the undertaking of destroying dic- 
tators and murderers and saving democracy. 

Oh, what a picture we of 1941 are going to 
present to historians of 50 years from now, 
whose task it will be to try to make sense 


out of our day-to-day thinking and acting” 


here in the United States. Just consider, 
please, the differences which a few days can 
and have made in our thinking of what is 
right and what is wrong in this world. The 
truth is, of course, that when we turn our 
back upon the warnings of those great Amer- 
icans who won freedom for America from 
European politics, and, in spite of their splen- 
did advice, turn upon them and go back into 
European politics, we, of necessity, must be 
prepared to change our mind from day to 
day because European power politics are just 
that kind of politics. To mingle in it, as 
our present leadership would have us do, will 
find us knowing at no hour who are our 
friends and who are our enemies. 

I wish we could have more truth and fact 
upon which to base our thinking these days. 
We could well afford to be done with so much 
of fiction and so much of mystery which is 
fed to us by those who entertain disgust with 
those who will not see that this is the “most 
critical hour in all American history.” Now, 
I would much prefer to speak other than as 
I have concerning Great Britain, but I can- 
not depart from the views I have expressed 
if I am to serve what I believe to be the 
No. 1 challenge confronting us today, namely, 
that of saving America from involvement 
in those European hates—in that European 
treachery—by bringing truth and reason back 
into our American thinking. If someone 
must win this war in Europe, if someone must 
dominate in Europe, I find myself quite 
naturally hoping that the winner will be 
Britain. But a draw, a stalemate, a peace 
without victory is much to be desired as a 
result of this pending war, and it is my 
candid opinion that that is the kind of a 
peace that would be quickly attained if our 
country would cease giving any power in 
Europe reason to believe that we might come 
further than we have already come to their 
assistance. 

But I have drawn away from the thought 
that I was pursuing, and I come back now to 
suggest again that perhaps some day two 
men in a boat will put their minds to the 
task of making this thinking which they 
would plant with us seem sensible and sane. 
That task may seem an impossible one, but 
not impossible surely for two men in a boat 
who demonstrated such wisdom as came off 
the high seas a week or two ago in the name 
of eight points agreed upon by these two. 
The things conceived on that boat by these 
two men would seem to make simple the task 
of making our thinking and acting of the last 
year or two seem sane. These two men are 
going to disarm the world, except that part 
of the world which these two men will domi- 
nate. We, I presume, are not going to be able 
to disarm because the task is forever to be 
ours of policing the world, inflicting our ide- 
ologies and our wishes upon all the world, 
including the four freedoms, two of which, 
according to the announcement of the eight 
points, were lost at sea and had to be referred 
to in a special message to Congress a few 
days later. 
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How red must have been the face of Wins- 
ton Churchill when he turned to the other 
man in the boat and said “okay” to the eight- 
point draft, including that point which com- 
mitted Britain and the United States to the 
chore of bringing freedom of the seas to the 
world! 

It will be remembered that one Woodrow 
Wilson after the last war went to Versailles 
with six more points than Churchill and 
President Roosevelt have been able to agree 
upon. But point No. 2 in the Wilson program 
was that of freedom of the seas. The point 
was fought to its death not by the Hitlers, 
not by the Stalins, but by the statesmen of 
Great Britain, who would not for one moment 
countenance such a thing as freedom of the 
seas after they had won the last war. David 
Lloyd George, Britain’s Premier during that 
period, declared that the absence of freedom 
of the seas was a tradition with Britain and 
that there was not going to be any such thing 
as freedom of the seas if Britain had her way. 
Lloyd George in later writings reported that 
“gradually President Wilson was made to real- 
ize that he was up against a tradition that 
could not be overthrown.” Slowly the issue 
of freedom of the seas was eased out of the 
picture, out so completely that it did not have 
a word of consideration in the formal con- 
ferences at Versailles. A historian named 
Winston Churchill, writing of the contest at 
Versailles, insisted that David Lloyd George 
was entirely right in his opposition to free- 
dom of the seas. And now comes the same 
Winston Churchill with the other man in the 
boat peddling “freedom of the seas” to Amer- 
icans as an issue we ought to fight for again. 
Indeed, his face must have been red on that 
day when the two men in the boat agreed 
upon these eight points. 

Britain does not want freedom of the seas. 
What Britain wants is that which she has 
always had, namely, dominance and sover- 
eignty of the seas. When will we Americans 
be ready to acknowledge so open a secret as 
that one? 

We shall probably not soon know all that 
transpired out there on the high seas in 
this history-making ride of Two Men in a 
Boat, but we can be dead sure that much 
more than the “eight points” were the sub- 
ject of conversation. You know, the eye 
never sees all of an object that is upon the 
seas, be it a ship, a log, or a buoy. There 
is usually more of the object under the wa- 
ter than above the water. Our end of the 
boat team returned home with large as- 
surances that there had been no commit- 
ments made in the name of the United States 
out there on the bounding waves. But, as 
has so often been the case, we get our in- 
formation on our commitments, not from 
home, but from abroad. Only last Sunday 
the second man in the boat, Mr. Churchill, 
in an address radioed from England for 
American consumption, told us: 

“The President of the United States and 
the British representative have jointly 
pledged their countries to the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny. That is a solemn 
and grave undertaking. It must be made 
gcod. It will be made good.” 

Now, what are the commitments to which 
a single hand has led us? Will the President 
acknowledge that Churchill spoke the truth 
when he said that the President and him- 
self had pledged their countries to this de- 
struction? Obviously, Churchill believes that 
the President has pledged our country, else 
he would not have said it. Obviously, 
Churchill believes that our country is 
pledged, even by American leadership that 
has given Americans repeated assurances of 
determination to keep us out of Eurcpe’s war. 

We repealed the arms embargo. We en- 
acted the land-lease legislation. We appro- 
priated $7,000,000,000 to implement the lend- 
lease program. We have done these and 
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more things under the leadership of a Presi- 
dent who proclaimed each step as a step 
to keep us out of war, as a step to enlarge 
upon our national defense. I have not 
agreed that any of these steps were wise 
ones, but. they were steps laid down as policy 
by the acts of Congress under Presidential 
leadership, and they become, in my estima- 
tion, our policy. But I insist that those 
steps that were taken shall be steps confined 
to the limitations that were placed at the 
time and to the causes and purposes that 
were stated at the time, not steps to take 
us on a route contrary to that which our 
leadership assured was the route these steps 
would permit us to pursue. 

Defense? Yes, of course we want defense. 
We want enough of it so that all of the 
powers upon this earth combined would 
never venture even a thought of practicing 
conquest upon us. When we have a govern- 
ment that shakes its first at, slaps, and 
threatens every power upon this earth, 
obviously we need more defense than would 
otherwise be our requirement. Let’s have 
this defense. But we will never have it by 
continued pursuit of such leadership as per- 
mits the gross inconsistencies which are con- 
fronting Americans each and every day. 

Come, come, Americans. Let’s be done with 
all of this talk of threats against us without 
some reasonable proof of the threats. That 
sort of thing doesn’t promote confidence. 

Let’s be done with fooling ourselves and 
betraying ourselves by refusing to give truth 
a place over fiction. And let’s be done with 
this Presidential bartering on ships of bel- 
ligerent nations—bartering around tables 
of secret diplomacy. To be done with that 
kind of thing will let us have democratic 
knowledge of what our problem really 1s, 
what our obligations really are, what our 
defense needs might be, and how well they 
are being met by those who spend the bil- 
licns apprcpriated in its name. 

Let’s have and demonstrate a courage to 
speak up for America, to weigh the real 
facts that are ours to deal with, to be 
Americans and to think American. 


Cut Nondefense Items 
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LETTER OF HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD. 
OF VIRGINIA, TO THE PITTSFIELD 
(MASS.) EAGLE 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
addressed to the press of the country by 
Senator Byrp: 


{From the Pittsfield (Mass.) Eagle of Novem- 
ber &, 1941] 


CUT NONDEFENSE ITEMS 


To the Epiror OF THE EAGLE: 

It is vital to our future security that non- 
essential Federal spending be cut to the bone. 
Our financial security is Just as important 
to our democracy as our defense security. 
Our Government has undertaken financial 
obligations of the most colossal magnitude. 
Not only must many billions be spent for 
our own defense, but many more billions 
have been authorized for Great Britain and 
other nations resisting aggression, 


When the first World War began, the Fed- 
eral Government had a public debt of $1,- 
000,000,000. The Federal public debt today 
is nearly $52,000,000,000, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. Already we have authorized and 
appropriated for national defense public 
funds twice as large as the total cost of the 
first World War. Much of this is so far 
unspent, but it is a commitment on the 
Treasury. 

This is just a beginning, and no accu- 
rate estimate can be made of the ultimate 


. financial cost to America. Including the 


second lend-lease appropriation, our appro- 
priations and authorizations for national 
defense so far exceed $60,000,000,000. 

In the face of these huge defense expendi- 
tures, there has been no consequential econ- 
omy in nondefense spending. The taxes im- 
posed now upon the American people are 
the heaviest in our history, yet we will raise 
by taxation only about 50 cents for every 
dollar expended in the current fiscal year, 
and only about 35 cents of every dollar esti- 
mated to be expended in the next fiscal year, 
unless the present taxes are heavily increased. 

To put it another way, in this fiscal year, 
after paying the expenses for normal pur- 
poses—nondefense spending plus the peace- 
time cost of the Army and Navy—only about 
$6,000,000,000 remain to be applied to the 
colossal expenditures for national defense 
and aid to other nations. The balance 
must be financed by public borrowing. 

The congressional committee to reduce 
nonessential spending offers a practical ap- 
proach to the problem. I well know the 
great task of reducing to the minimum non- 
essential spending can only be accomplished 
by the cooperative effort between the ad- 
ministration and Congress, supported by 
public opinion made tax conscious by the 
realization of heavy taxes now and greater 
taxes yet to come. 

In this day when all Americans must 
sacrifice, it is patriotic for every American 
citizen to urge that every single nonessen- 
tial expenditure be eliminated during the 
period of the emergency and at the same 
time to cooperate in the fullest measure 
with every effort on the part of Congress 
to bring this about. 

Harry F. Byrrp, 
United States Senator, Virginia. 


WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Vital Machine Tools 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the action on the part of our Govern- 
ment in disposing of machine tools 
which are so essential, not only to our 
own national defense, but so vital to the 
production of those implements of war 
which are to be given away for the aid 
of England, is most startling and disturb- 
ing. It would seem that those in high 
authority have lost all sense of sanity in 
dealing with our defense problem, espe- 
cially as it is known that our own Army 
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is unequipped and unprepared at such a 
time as this. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will read and reflect upon the following 
article in the Wall Street Journal of 
November 12, 1941, which I include under 
leave to extend my remarks: 

[From the Wall aoee Journal of November 
12, 1941] 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT GIVES 
RicuT-or-Way To RussIAN TOOL ORDERS IN 
Excess or $10,000,000 


WASHINGTON.—The importance defense of- 
ficials place in speedy all-out aid to Russia 
was evidenced yesterday when the Office of 
Production Management ordered the ma- 
chine-tcol industry to accept and fill Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics orders ahead of 
all others. 

The allocation order, the first of its kind, 
applies to between $10 and $15 million of 
orders from the Russian Government. It is 
understood that a similar right-of-way will 
be given to Russian requests for tanks and 
aircraft, although these may not be handled 
in a formal order. 

The preference given the Soviet orders for 
machine tools is particularly striking in 
view of the great shortage of this equipment 
for ordnance and defense plants in the United 
States. One high official of the Office of 
Production Management recently termed the 
machine-tool shortage the biggest bottle- 
neck in the producticn program. 

The Office of Production Management la- 
beled its action yesterday “special allocation 
order No. 1.” It directs the industry to ac- 
cept specified purchase orders placed by the 
Amtorg Trading Corporation in behalf of the 
Russian Government. Officials said the 
companies involved already were informed of 
the orders and that prices and delivery dates 
had been agreed upon in negotiation with 
them. Established prices and terms of sale 
will govern the transaction. 

The companies were directed that no pref- 
ence rating, urgency standing, or other order 
issued by the Priorities Division is to inter- 
fere with delivery of the machine tools ear- 
marked for Russia unless a specific exception 
is made by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, a spokesman said. 

Funds for the Russian purchase will come 
from the $1,000,000,000 credit recently ex- 
tended to the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. Application for the equipment was 
made to the lend-lease administration which 
approved the orders and recommended to the 
Office of Production Management that they 
be given special treatment. 

The ten to fifteen million dollars to be 
bought compares with estimated 1941 produc- 
tion of $800,000,000 worth of tools. Some of 
the equipment will be shipped at once, the 
Office of Production Management said, while 
a Yon will be needed to complete the entire 
order. 


At Stake in the House 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following article from | ing out during the winter, and with great 


the New York Herald Tribune: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 13, 1941] 


Topay AND TomoRROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
AT STAKE IN THE HOUSE 


The House will vote today as our rela- 
tions with Japan and as labor relations at 
home are coming to their crisis. This does 
not mean that we are about to have war 
abroad with Japan or that we are to have 
an industrial war at home. Let us remem- 
ber what the word “crisis” means. It is the 
name given by doctors to that point in the 
progress of a disease when a change takes 
place which is decisive of recovery or death; 
and in politics when the word “crisis” is used 
accurately, it means the turning point in 
affairs when a decisive change for better 
or for worse is about to take place. 

In this exact sense of the word we are 
certainly at the crisis of Japanese-American 
relations, and very probably at the crisis of 
labor relations as they affect the national 
defense. In the immediate future there will 
be as respects both a decisive change for the 
better or for the worse. 

As regards Japan the situation is ex- 
tremely delicate because the time is at hand 
when the long unfriendly armed truce must 
either degenerate into war in the Pacific 
or be transformed into a settlement which 
eliminates the threat of war in that half 
of the world. It would be a grave mistake 
to assume that war in the Pacific is in- 
evitable. War is possible. But peace, peace 
with honor, is also possible, and it may 
actually be within our grasp if by the firm- 
ness of Congress and of the people, it is 
made possible for the Japanese Government 
and the Chinese Government, and the 
American Government to do what is wise. 

This is plainly no moment for loose talk or 
for uninformed speculation. Too much is at 
stake. For Japan there is at stake her very 
existence: She is confronted in the Pacific 
today by great forces, now that we have by 
our naval patrol in the Atlantic released pow- 
erful British ships for service in the Far East. 
No military action that Japan can now take 
can relieve the economic pressure except at 
the risk of annihilating battles; as a matter 
of fact, for Japan to go to war would mean 
that the economic pressure would be intensi- 
fied by a blockade that cut her off from all 
the world and threatened even her communi- 
cations with occupied China. 

On the other hand, the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia also have a huge stake in 
the prevention of war and the making cf 
peace in the Pacific. Those who think Mr. 
Churchill’s speech was aimed to provoke war 
in the Pacific have not read it, or clearly 
understood it if they have read it. No.one 
can suppose that Russia would like a war in 
the Pacific. And as for the President, what- 
ever his enemies may say, the fact is that he 
has scrupulously avoided hostile references to 
Japan and has in fact been engaged for 
months in prolonged negotiations. 

For while war with Japan would be certain 
if Japan moved with the Axis, a war in the 
Pacific, though we should win it, would pro- 
long the European war and greatly compli- 
cate the whole problem of dealing with Hitler. 
That is why the Nazis are moving heaven and 
earth to provoke war between Japan and the 
English-speaking nations, and that is why 
for all to whom the defeat of Hitler is the 
paramount issue, the avoidance of war in the 
Pacific is, if it is still possible, of great prac- 
tical importance. 

War has thus far been avoided, but the 
present state of armed nonbelligerency puts 
too great a strain upon Japan, and to a 
much lesser degree upon the British and 
ourselves, to be continued much longer. 
That is why—with Russia apparently hold- 


Gevelopments in prospect in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Middle East—the point of 
crisis has been reached, the point when 
Japan must either become the ally of Hitler 


and our enemy, or end the alliance with . 


Hitler and become once more our friend. 

It is easier for Japan to become again 
the friend of a victorious America and 
Britain than to remain the friend of a vic- 
torious Hitler. All sensible Japanese know 
this, and in the highest places there are 
very sensible Japanese. For they realize 
that in the Nazi ideology there can never 
be a place of equality for them, and that a 
Hitler who was master of the British Empire, 
the Netherlands Empire and of Russia 
would be an infinitely more dangerous 
neighbor than Great Britain or the United 
States. 

Thus it is by no means certain, now that 
we are strong in the Pacific and, therefore, 
able to be wise, that war is inevitable or 
that we cannot by a great action of con- 
structive diplomacy bring peace to the Far 
East and the Pacific. But if this is to be 
done, the American Government must speak 
for a united people, and any harum-scarum 
“victory” for irresponsible agitators like Mr. 
HAMILTON FisH would play straight into the 
hands of the conspirators in Tokyo who are 
seeking to provoke war. 

The action of the House today is bound 
also to have a profouna effect upon whether 
we are to have industrial war or industrial 
peace. A defeat of the Senate bill will mean 
that a majority of the House of Representa- 
tives do not accept the estimate of the ex- 
ternal danger upon which our national policy 
is based. How after such a vote in the House 
would it then be possible to ask labor unions 
to forego their normal right to strike, or 
how would it be possible for Congress, as now 
seems inevitable, to legislate about industrial 
relations? If a victory of the isolationists in 
the House would be, as they profess, a victory 
for peace and noninvolvement in war, if by 
defeating these amendments to the Neutral- 
ity Act, the House would be guaranteeing 
peace, then why should Mr. Lewis not call a 
coal strike, why should Congress presume to 
pass extraordinary laws? If a vote against 
this bill is a vote for peace, then if the oppo- 
sition were successful, we have no right to 
deny to any man the normal rights of peace. 

A substantial vote in support of the Senate 
bill is, therefore, of deep importance to the 
future of industrial relations and indeed to 
all the other measures of taxation and price 
control and priorities which the national de- 
fense requires. There is great truth in the 
complaints of men like Senators Byrrp and 
Typincs that our internal affairs are by no 
means well in hand. But the practical con- 
clusion they have drawn is a fallacy. For 
not until Congress recognizes fully the exist- 
ence of the emergency will the administra- 
tion or Congress or public opinion be in a 
position to call for the complete dedication 
of all men and of all their special interests 
to the national defense. 

The least important aspect of the vote in 
the House is its bearing upon the issue of 
war or peace with Hitler. That issue cannot 
be decided, or even much affected one way 
or the other, by the vote to retain or abolish 
the combat zone. The hostilities between 
Germany and the United States have taken 
place outside the combat zone, well within 
the waters of the Western Hemisphere or in 
the case of the Robin Moor and the Lehigh 
on the open seas where no provision of the 
neutrality act applies. 

The removal of the combat zone will con- 
siderably increase the operating efficiency of 
the naval patrol: it will not necessarily mean 
the dispatch of many American merchant 
ships to the British Isles and, if it did, it is 
now certain that American policy toward 
Hitler is not going to be determined by inci- 
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dents but by the vital and general interests 
of American security. 

With the full approval of Congress we de- 
clared our opposition to Hitler before there 
were any incidents at sea, and if there were 
no further incidents, we should still be re- 
solved to oppose him. So, as respects Hitler, 
and except as the isolationists succeed in in- 
flating its symbolic importance, the vote on 
the combat zone will not bring us nearer to 
or further away from the conflict which is 
already joined. 





Facing Realities 
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ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE W. ARTHUR 
SIMPSON, DELIVERED BEFORE THE NEW 
ENGLAND COUNCIL, BOSTON, MASS. 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me, I wish to include 
in the Recor» the following address de- 
livered by the Honorable W. Arthur 
Simpson before the New England Council 
* a Hotel Statler in Boston on Novem- 

er 13: 


I feel honored in being asked to speak 
here tonight, but I will say frankly that I 
am not here to entertain you. It is given 
to any individual to participate only the 
tiniest fraction in the great upward struggle 
of the human race but we have each a re- 
sponsibility as a part of that generation 
which, if it is to survive, must be the great- 
est generation which ever stood on this earth, 
because its difficulties are greatest. I pro- 
pose to take my text from the words of 
Woodrow Wilson, who said, “I am seeking 
Only to face realities and face them without 
soft concealment.” 

The historian will find in those things 
happening in the world today a familiar 
pattern to what has heretofore happened, 
but the implication and impact of this con- 
flict are the greatest in the history of the 
world because the world has grown very 
small. In many parts of the world, and 
particularly in Europe, social wrongs and im- 
possible economic situations established in 
a foot-soldier era were trying to survive in 
an airplane age. The ingenuity and resource- 
fulness of man have brought war and rumors 
of war to every household on earth. Seem- 
ingly 1t is not written in the Book of Destiny 
that America will be able to escape the test 
which in these days is coming to the nations 
of the world. 

Some very nice people want to emulate 
the early martyrs and delude themselves into 
thinking that love and kindness will stop 
the German wave of conquest. Of course, 
few of them really expect to be thrown to 
the lions or to perish under the wheels of 
the juggernaut. The wishful thinking of 
really sincere men and women and the skill- 
ful maneuvering of politicians who are afraid 
to face facts or fear loss of votes have little 
validity in the face of grim realities. Lib- 
erty is fighting for its life. Only by heroic 
and self-sacrificing exertions can we hope to 
save ourselves. We must arm for a genera- 
tion not only to protect ourselves but per- 
haps to police the world. Such a course, and 
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we seem to have no alternative, will be hard 
and expensive. The maintenance of a great 
standing army, a two-ocean navy, and a 
great air and tank fleet will tremendously 
change the social and economic fabric of the 
Nation. It will lower our high standard of 
living. It may shatter some of our precon- 
ceived notions of the inherent strength of 
our country. The rich and comfortable New 
World must make a real contribution to the 
salvation of civilization and we are not going 
to be very proud of ourselves, highly 
by the rest of the world or build a strong 
nation, if we buy ourselves out of the diffi- 
culties which have engulfed the world. Lib- 
erty cannot be saved in its holiday clothes. 
This is not just “another war.” This is 
a world revolution swept by forces and phi- 
losophies of terrible portent, because they 
will determine whether force or reason shall 
rule the world. Hitler gave the situation 
proper clarification when he announced that 
events would determine the destiny of the 
German people for a thousand years. Un- 
fortunately, the destinies of the German peo- 
ple are not the only ones at stake; they in- 
volve all the people of all the earth. We 
shall either be slaves or remain free. The 
world cannot be half slave and half free. 
Of course, we do not want to shed Amer- 
ican blood. All the sympathy is on the 
side of America first. None of the little 
nations of Europe wanted war but today 
they are chained to the chariot of the con- 
queror. They hung separately because they 
would not hang together. With the fall of 
Denmark, Norway, and Holland and the 
encirclement of Sweden, there perished the 
finest cooperative society in the world, the 
finest forms of social security, the finest 
types of health insurance, and the ideals 
of great peace-loving peoples. Finland has 
no heart in the struggle except to regain 
and preserve its own territories. Rumania 
does not want to fight for Nazi overlords, 
and the good Italian peasants have no de- 


sire to perish on the steppes or in the 
marshes of Russia. 

We must put iron into our democracy. 
Democracy creating its own world was hard 


and grim and poor. Democracy in a year 
of national peril is rich and soft and quar- 
relsome. We are reaping the harvest from 
sowing the seeds of class prejudice and 
neglecting the cultivation of individual and 
community responsibility. Instead of a spirit 
of unity and sacrifice, each group in our 
country is seeking greater self-advantage. 
Everyone wants to get some of the gravy. 

Our output of planes and tanks and mu- 
nitions has been disappointingly inade- 
quate. Had it not been for the respite af- 
forded by the heroic exertions of the Red 
Army of the Soviet Republic, our efforts 
might have been too late. 

Jurisdictional strikes, the jealousies of 
rival labor camps, and selfishness threaten 
national defense and with it the survival 
of a way of life which has given Americans 
in general a standard of living incomparably 
more comfortable and luxurious than any 
enjoyed elsewhere in the world. Organized 
labor has secured tremendous advantages in 
better wages, shorter hours, better working 
conditions, unemployment compensation, 
and a guaranty against the hazards and 
vicissitudes of old age. No other group has 
a greater stake in the preservation of de- 
mocracy. I recently returned from a trip 
half way across the country and the man- 
ner in which the national administration 
has handled the labor “racket” was uni- 
versally denounced by people everywhere. 

During a time of national peril the Gov- 
ernment has appeared unwilling to strength- 
en its credit or husband its resources. Our 
Government, which seeks to curtail install- 
ment buying, has been the most prodigal 
installment buyer the world has ever 


known. Sound democratic government is in 
danger unless its liberal and essential so- 
cial programs are kept practical, soundly 
financed, and economically administered. 
We have cultivated and indulged the easy 
way of life. We are selfish, undisciplined, 
and terribly extravagant. Our financial 
fantasy has permeated the whole body 
politic of our country. With a colossal and 
ever-increasing national- debt we continue 
to indulge our extravagant notions and we 
do this because, as we say, if we did not, 
someone else would get the money. 


From the expenditure of billions of dollars 
for national defense and as a gift to other 
nations there is again arising the delusion 
of prosperity. Inflation is a grave and immi- 
Lent danger. Few of you actually want ceil- 
ings put on your prices but you are willing 
that they be put on those of the other fellow. 
But as Leon Henderson said, “A little infla- 
tion is like a little pregnancy” and I am 
wondering if there is a group in the United 
States who will have the courage and pa- 
triotism to say, “We think prices for our 
products or efforts are high enough and it is 
time to put on the brakes.” Ed O'Neil, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau tried to 
say it some weeks ago but he didn’t get 
much backing from his fellow farmers not- 
withstanding the fact that extravagant farm 
prices in the first World War put the Ameri- 
can farmer on the road to economic bank- 
ruptcy. 

We need resolute and honest leadership. 
Hitler is said to rely on soothsayers and the 
stars to chart the course of his war efforts. 
There is a feeling in the minds of many 
Americans that the course of this Nation is 
being charted to a large degree by the Gallup 
poll. 

Our lack of leadership and our reluctance 
to face realities is exemplified in our handling 
of the tax problem. In addition to providing 
for the national defense we are committed to 
a course of action requiring us to finance and 
feed those who are said to be fighting our 
battles for us: Britain, Russia, and China. 
This will require the expenditure of untold 
billions under circumstances that make for 
extravagance. If events of the past are any 
index of the future we shall borrow to the 
limit of national solvency. We shall face 
taxes o° tremendous magnitude. 

One of the proposals which has been ad- 
vanced is to greatly increase the rates and 
coverage of social-security insurances. The 
tax increases are not necessary for social- 
security purposes, but this proposal is made 
as an easy way to raise money, because people 
will believe they are contributing to their 
protection against unemployment and old 
age. The American people should not need 
subterfuges for meeting the needs of defense. 
Everybody should know that the collections 
for social-security insurances are taken by 
the Government for ordinary expenses and 
replaced by Government I O U’s, which will 
some day have to be converted into benefit 
payments. This can only be done by the 
imposition of new taxes or the sale of new 
bonds. As a means of deterring inflation and 
procuring defense funds, increased social- 
security taxes would open the way for greater 
benefits which the Nation may be unable to 
meet in the post-war period, and it would 
probably accelerate rather than deter infia- 
tion and would most certainly wreck the 
social-security program. 

We are growing more intolerant when we 
need desperately to preserve a sense Of pro- 
portion. All isolationists are not followers of 
Hitler, and all interventionists are not inter- 
national bankers. There are too many people 
living in the year 1812, when we ought to 
be thinking about the sort of world our 
children and grandchildren must live in, in 
1962. 
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We need a revival of religion and religious 
impulse. People should live simply, humbly, 
and resolutely. Religion first kindled the 
fires of political freedom and made vital 
man’s dignity and kinship with his Creator. 
When this is destroyed we extinguish the 
light of liberty in the earth. 

We need to catch some of the spark and 
spiritual unity of the first World War. It 
may be that participation in this war is the 
only means to make us a strong, 
and united " 

We need to be on guard as never before to 
protect our rights to free speech and a free 
press. Bureaucratic centralized authority 
and government by decree is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The citadel of liberty is 
threatened from within as well as from 
without. More public control in substitu- 
tion for private control of industry, trade, 
and agriculture, more progressive and op- 
pressive taxation aimed at the equalization 
of fortunes and income and in general and 
at an accelerating rate, more collectivism and 
less individualism can be construed in no 
other light than a trend toward a socialistic 
form of government and this is stating it 
mildly. Socialism is a relative and not an 
absolute term. 

More than 80 years ago, John Stuart Mills 
in his essay on Representative Government, 
said: “A people may prefer a free govern- 
ment but if from indolence or carelessness, 
or cowardice or want of public spirit they 
are unequal to the exertions necessary for 
preserving it, if they can be deluded by the 
artifices used to cheat them out of it, if by 
momentary discouragement, or temporary 
panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for an indi- 
vidual they can be induced to lay their lib- 
erties at the feet, even of a great man or 
trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions—in all these cases 
they are more or less unfit for liberty and 
though it may be for their good to have had 
it, even for a short time, they are unlikely 
long to enjoy it.” 

Dr. Ernest Martin Hopkins, of Dartmouth 
College, has said, “The foundations of Amer- 
ican society were laid by men who endured 
economic want and physical hardships that 
they might gain access to opportunities few 
in number and inconsiderable in importance 
as compared with those which today lie close 
at hand for all of us. There was no thought 
in their minds that the conditions of life 
ought to be anything but a challenge or the 
rewards of life could be possessed except 
through valiant effort. They accepted the 
conditions and went their individual ways 
without dismay and without complaint with 
definiteness of purpose and with high as- 
pirations. Thus, from recognition of the 
fact that life must be a struggle for men 
to profit most from it, arose a great people.” 

We are celebrating, as Vermonters, historic 
events connected with the admission of Ver- 
mont into the Union and the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights 150 years ago. It may be 
dificult for a modern generation . accus- 
tomed to the privileges and luxuries of 1941 
to understand the sacrifice and devotion 
which actuated those who made possible 
our freedom and our way of life. But if 
democracy is to survive, some way must be 
found to put back into our national life the 
things which made it succeed and which it 
has now lost, the virtues of courage, honor, 
justice, thrift, hardihooc, tolerance, patriot- 
ism, and reverence. It will require of us 
such fortitude and self-denial as we have 
almost forgotten. 

In America, the greatest of all democra- 
cies, we must demonstrate that a democracy 
can be efficient and effective, can be strong 
and hard if need be, and can meet the chal- 
lenge of adversity as our forefathers did. 
This is our obligation, yours and mine; God 
helping us, we can do no less. 
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The Cost of Labor as Related to 
Agricultural Prices 
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LETTER FROM R. E. SHEPHERD, FORMER 
PRESIDENT, IDAHO STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. WHITE, Mr. Speaker, after 8 
years spent by the administration and 
Congress in adopting one expedient after 
another in an effort to stabilize the agri- 
cultural industry and place farming on a 
sound financial basis, this chief basic in- 
dustry is facing a crisis as a result of 
the abnormal economic conditions pre- 
vailing throughout the country caused by 
the national-defense program and the 
imminence of this country’s entrance 
into the European war. In this connec- 
tion, the existing situation affecting agri- 
culture is ably presented by a veteran 
farmer and businessman of my State, the 
former president of the Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce, R. E. Shepherd. 

Mr. Shepherd has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the conditions prevailing in the 
farming industry and a thorough under- 
standing of the economic trends in this 
country, and he discusses the subject of 
the cost of labor in juxtaposition to the 
proposal for placing a ceiling on the price 
of agricultural products with sincerity 
and conviction. In a letter to the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, Congressman Dwor- 
SHAK, submitted herewith, he presents 
his views: 

IpAHO Farms Co., 
Jerome, Idaho, November 4, 1941. 
Hon. HENRY DworsHak, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read with 
interest what has appeared in the papers out 
here with regard to price control of agricul- 
tural products. I thought you might be in- 
terested in my views. 

It is a mistake for anybody to think that 
the farmers are getting rich or anything like 
it. In many cases they find it very hard to 
get their taxes, labor bills, and interest paid, 
along with the high cost of all sorts of farm 
machinery. It is true that if we could run 
our farms at the old cost, the present price of 
hogs, dairy products, eggs, and so on, would 
be quite satisfactory to the farmers; but the 
facts are that he is permitted to hold this 
money for a brief time and is not netting 
much, if any more, than he was before. This 
is true of a great majority of the farmers. 
The sugar-beet crop, with the increased cost 
of labor and equipment, and with the com- 
paratively low yield this fall, I doubt whether 
the farmer has broken even, particularly 
when you take into account his taxes and 
water charges. It all gets back to the cost 
of labor, either to the farmer or to the man- 
ufacturer and dealer and everybody all along 
the line, all of which adds greatly to the cost 
to the farmer. 

It doesn’t seem possible for the farmer to 
make a fair and just living unless there is 
some regulation on the cost of labor; and, 


inasmuch as there is little or no prospects of 
regulating the cost of labor, there should be 
no ceiling on agricultural prices. It seems to 
me as if the competitive markets which take 
all these things into account is a regulator. 
I am afraid the average Members of Congress 


do not realize what the farmer’s experiences © 


really are; so, unless there is to be some ceil- 
ing put on labor, it would be unfair to put a 
ceiling on the farmer. The farmers differ 
from all others in that they have no control 
over the result of their work, assuming they 
have followed good farming practice. There 
may be an abundant crop or a poor one; or, in 
the case of storms or insects, there may be 
none. The farmer takes all the chances and, 
in the end, he does not set the price. The 
market does that, according to the supply, 
which should be ceiling enough. The mid- 
dlemen and speculators are the ones who need 
regulating, if anyone. 

I haven’t much faith in these various 
farm-crop loans that the Government is pro- 
posing. I think if the farmer can have a fair 
price, based on his true cost, that it will be 
sufficient; and I see no good to come from a 
lot of loans, unless it is the purpose of the 
Government to get possession of the farm 
products. This may not be true as to cotton 
and wheat and, possibly, some other prod- 
ucts. You probably have considered all this 
before. 

I am not writing to Congressman WHITE or 
our Senators. If you think there is anything 
in what I have written, you might let them 
know my views. 

Yours truly, 
R. E. SHEPHERD. 





Thoughts About Armistice Day—America 
Must Assume Leadership to Make 
World Free 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHATTANOOGA 
TIMES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial from the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times of November 11, which is 
worthy of much consideration: 


[From the Chattanooga Times of November 
11, 1941] 


NoOvEMBER 11 


Let’s not call it Armistice Day; the armis- 
tice is over. The historians seem agreed 
that the war now being fought is part of 
the old war, but whether it is or not does 
not really matter. What matters is that a 
large part of the world is again at war— 
23 years after the end of the war that was 
to end all war—and that the United States 
is again a participant. 

The armistice is over. To the list of the 
dead to whom we have paid tribute these 
past 2 decades, new names have in these 
past few days been added—1ll men who 
served on the destroyer Kearny, 100 officers 
and men who went down with the destroyer 
Reuben James, flying officers on active duty 
in the north Atlantic area, flying cadets in 
training who spun to their death while 
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answering the Nation’s call, the men in the 
new Army who have died in training—all 
of them from 1917 to this day have claim 
on the Nation’s gratitude. 

If there is observed today a period of 
silence, it must mean a different thing, yet 
the same thing as in other Novembers. The 
men of whom the poet spoke can sleep again 
in Flanders fields; their rest was disturbed 
for a season by the timorous, but the torch 
they held aloft has passed to other, lifted 
hands. The only tribute worthy of the sac- 
rifice they made has at last been paid, by a 
people which has concluded after long self- 
searching that what it must answer is a 
call to defend human freedom. If that 
cause does not matter above everything else, 
then nothing matters. 


Ir 


Glance back over the years. In the House 
of Representatives Chamber 23 years ago 
only about half the Members were present, 
many of them having been detained by the 
congressional elections in their States. Toa 
joint session of Congress President Wilson 
announced the Armistice and the Armistice 
terms. When the order to cease firing was 
issued this country had lost 24,140 killed in 
action, or lost at sea, or dead of wounds, dis- 
ease, or other causes; 39,244 wounded, and 
6,904 missing or prisoners. An Army of 3,764,- 
677, with 2,200,000 men overseas, awaited de- 
mobilization and the return to civilian life. 

A few references will recall what the coun- 
try was thinking, and talking about. Senator 
Norris attacked the seniority principle in 
Congress as undemocratic. The Senate was 
considering whether to expel Senator La Fol- 
lette, Sr., for disloyalty. Mr. Henry Ford as- 
serted that he had been defeated in his race 
for the Senate, as a Democrat, only by the 
lavish use of money against him. President 
Samuel Gompers of the American Federation 
of Labor, demanded that organized labor re- 
tain all its wartime gains. Food Adminis- 
trator Herbert Hoover warned that a drop in 
food prices was not to be expected momentar- 
ily. Food prices were high; grade A milk was 
selling in New York City at 18 cents a quart. 
On the farm, wheat was selling at $2.05; cot- 
ton at 28% cents, corn at $1.38. United States 
Government 3 percent bonds were selling at 
10 points below par. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo pre- 
dicted that the estimated Government ex- 
penditures of $24,000,000,000 in 1919-20 
could be cut to $18,000,000,000, but warned 
that taxes would have to remain high. But 
the Democratic Party had lost control of 
Congress in the fall elections. The tragic 
upward and then downward spiral of the 
next 12 years—upward through the mad 
twenties, downward through frightful de- 
pression years—was made inevitable by the 
controlling point of view expressed in answer 
to Mr. McAdoo by Senator Boies Penrose, of 
Pennsylvania. “Taxes,” said Senator Pen- 
rose, “would be decided by the Republicans 
and the Republicans would lower taxes by 
dint of increasing protective tariff duties.” 

The Republicans did that. In the 10 years 
that followed, the American people deluded 
themselves with the thought that an im- 
poverished Europe and a sorely strained Brit- 
ish Empire could regain economic health and 
at the same time pay enormous tribute to 
this country, which had become in a few 
short years the greatest creditor nation in 
the world. 

The bubble that burst in 1929 was of our 
own creation. And during the self-satisfied, 
complacent years Germany rearmed. 

rir 


The armistice is over. In a sense we are 
back where we started. The men we hon- 
ored on every Armistice Day until this No- 
vember 11 died and fought so that the 
world might be made safe for democracy. 
The fact that this Nation lives today and 
fights again is proof that they did not fail. 
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Our participation in this war—the new war, 
or the same old war, as you will—is as yet 
limited. The whole country hopes that we 
can avoid full-scale participation, all-out 
war, by keeping the war away from our 
shores. The policies the administration and 
Congress have rdopted add up to that. 

But surely no American will try now to 
delude himself or indulge in wishful think- 
ing. Limited participation or all-out war, 
the American people have again, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has asserted, given an un- 
limited commitment that there shall be a 
free world. And the conviction that makes 
it possibie to face all the risks that lie 
ahead is simply this: We know that in 
spite of the costly and tragic failures we 
and other peoples have made, our way of 
life gives us a chance to learn, to improve, 
to grow in goodness, and that the way of 
life which the totalitarian states try to 
force upon us would rob us of that chance. 

We risk war again because we know on 
another November 11 that to be secure in 
our homes against unreasonable searches and 
seizures, to speak our thoughts freely, to 
worship God as our consciences dictate, to 
have a free press—to do all the things we do 
as individual free men under a system of 
government we ourselves maintain, is to live 
the only way we want to live. War is a relic 
of barbarism. But if to preserve our free- 
doms means that we must again wage war, 
we shall, even while knowing that for the 
war we ourselves are in large part responsible, 
fight with all we have and are. 

Our time has come for blood and sweat, 
toil and tears. The armistice is over, but we 
have a rendezvous with destiny. If we keep 
our rendezvous, there will be another 
Armistice Day and then a peace, and after 
that a United States as determined to do its 
fuil part to make all peoples good neighbors 
as it is now resolved to remain free. 


Production for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE THE ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an able address delivered by 
the President of the Senate, the Vice 
President of the United States, Hon. 
Henry A. Wallace, on Wednesday, No- 
vember 12, before the annual meeting of 
the Academy of Political Science at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tonight I feel that I am meeting not with 
some of the most noted political scientists 
of the Nation but with Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Man and Woman. When his emotions are 
deeply stirred, even the statistical econo- 
mist will forget for a moment his facts and 
figures and will think and act like a taxi- 
driver or a farmer. All of us, men, women, 
and children, are drawn together by one in- 


tense desire, that of seeing Hitlerism de- 
of the things for 

which that terrible murder machine stands, 
The President made things clear to us in 
his Navy Day speech. With our Comman- 
in Chief leading the way, we shall not 


’ President has called for a supreme 
uninterrupted war defense effort, on the 

. in the mines, and in the factories. 

He calls for labor, capital, and management 
forget their differences. All three must 
willing, if need be, to serve even as our 
are serving. Our Chief has made it 


way battling against the associated 

and jackals who are out for territorial loot. 
With the President as our leader, and with 
the overwhelming majority of the people sol- 
idly behind him, we shall not stop until the 
victory has been gained. 

Two weeks ago American families by the 
millions listened with profound approval to 
our President as he stated our American aims. 
The American family has just one concern 
and that is how to destroy Hitler quickly 
without destroying our customary democratic 
life after the war is over.- The American peo- 
ple have learned how tremendously efficient 
is the Nazi slavery system in turning out 
bombers and tanks. We know that the speed 
of our assembly line can turn out still more 
bombers and tanks, but only if we as free 
men express a passionate will for victory 
through hard work and personal self-denial. 

To Mr. and Mrs. American Family I say to- 
night that our standard of living, our ideals 
of religious liberty, our dignity as individual 
human beings, and the American flag itself, 
are now under trial as never before. To meet 
that trial everyone of us must face in his or 
her own way the necessity of making a sacri- 
fice. We must rise to the call of our country, 
as generations of patriotic Americans always 
have risen to the call of their country in her 
hour of need. 

When there is real danger the American 
people are willing to give up the pleasures 
they ordinarily enjoy. They want to give and 
not take. Americans are the most generous 
people on earth. But, in the job that lies 
ahead of us, we all want to see preserved the 
principle of fairness in giving—of equality in 
sacrifice. Our Government must not permit 
the avaricious and unpatriotic to hoard or to 
consume at the expense of the heart and soul 
of America. Our Government must not per- 
mit ignorant and selfish minorities to ride 
out the storm under the slogan of “business 
as usual” or “consuming as usual.” Now that 
we know the size of the job ahead, we must 
find ways to keep these selfish few from 
wrecking the sacrificial efforts of the many. 

None of us can expect to eat and wear and 
drink and buy on the basis of peacetime 
luxury living. If wealth and the display of 
wealth are made the measure of American 
citizenship, we cannot send Hitler to his 
doom. There is only one measure of Ameri- 
canism in the years immediately ahead and 
that is the ability to work and serve to the 
utmost. For a time we shall willingly modify 
our American standard of life, so that our 
raw materials can be used where they will do 
the most good. Our country needs her cop- 
per, her aluminum, and her steel to fight the 
battle of freedom on the seven seas and in 
all the continents of the world. Our coun- 
try cannot permit the use of these precious, 
critical raw materials to enable the well-to- 
do to enjoy their customary luxuries. Even 
those families in more moderate circum- 
stances will be asked to deny themselves. All 
of us must economize in using metals. 

We are proud that Mr. and Mrs. American 
Family have lived better than the average 
family anywhere or at any time. Even under 
world stress we want to maintain this high 
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standard of living at the maximum of reason 
and right. But the times are now so acute 
that all of us must solemnly resolve to give 
up this high standard of living if need be. 
Willingness to share equally in the sacrifice 
must be the guiding motive of each and every 
one of us, as well as of the Government, 
during this war. Any other attitude will 
open the road to defeat, slavery, and the end 
of democracy. Our Nation was conceived in 
the Declaration of Independence. It grew 
to manhood under the ringing words of Jack- 
son and the long struggle of Lincoln: “Our 
Federal Union—it must be preserved.” To- 
day our Nation can fulfill the highest dreams 
of Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln by adding another principle deserving 
to rank with those of the founding fathers. 
This is the principle of equality in sacrifice. 

In these days it is not enough to talk about 
the constitutional rights of the individual. 
Those who wrap the cloak o. the Constitution 
around their vices and selfishness, by that 
very act defile the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, in times like these, was meant, not 
to serve as an excuse which selfish individuals 
could use to dodge their duty. Any broad 
construction of the Constitution, and espe- 
cially of the preamble, makes it clear that in 
the case of need the principle of equality in 
sacrifice must dominate all our actions. 

If any particular American feels aggrieved, 
let him or her look at Germany, where all 
civilian life is subordinated to the needs of 
war. There is no civilian construction, no 
production of ordinary household goods, no 
new passenger cars, and practically no new 
clothing. Gasoline to run old cars is allowed 
only to certain preferred classes, such as doc- 
tors. You can’t travel on railroads in Ger- 
many except for business and other essential 
purposes. Electricity is rationed along with 
food, coal, and clothing. If the radio is out of 
order or the roof leaks, repairs can be had, 
but usually only after delays of many weeks 
or months. Before you buy new clothes you 
must tell what old clothes you have. God 
grant that we may never have to go as far as 
Germany in the rationing of our civilian life; 
but I would also hope, if the occasion should 
ever demand, that Mr. and Mrs. American 
Family would demonstrate a capacity for 
sacrifice superior even to that of those whom 
Hitler has so terribly deceived. We who be- 
lieve in freedom must outdo the dictators in 
our will to win. 

We shall have an all-out production pro- 
gram, but not for a long time could it be as 
hard on this country as the impact of war 
is on Germany. Our resources are much 
more abundant. Our standard of living was 
so much higher than Germany’s to begin 
with. We have not even yet reached the 
limits of our labor supply. Transportation 
permitting, there is no shortage of gasoline. 
Even though new passenger-car production 
should be most severely cut, there are nearly 
30,000,000 of old cars which can keep our 
country going for some years. By sacrificing 
the fat and even some of the things many 
of us have come to Call necessities, we shall 
almost certainly get the job done. In case 
of need, I am sure that we Americans on & 
free-will basis can demonstrate the capacity 
to go as far as the Hitler dupes have gone 
on a slave basis. We are prepared to sacrifice 
to the limit. But we ask two questions: 
Is it necessary? Is the principle of equality 
being observed? 

These two questions have especially in- 
terested me, because during recent months 
the President has honored me with the 
chairmanship of two agencies which must 
be guided by considerations of equity and 
fairness, both on the national and interna- 
tional fronts. To develop rules for equality in 
sacrifice, and to enforce them, is unpopular 
business. To take things away from a hoarder 
or to deprive a speculator of unearned profit 
may be unpleasant business. By means of 
priorities and allocations we can solve in 








the of shortage so that 
America can defeat Hitler. We shall be firm, 
but in cases where the defense needs allow us 
to employ judgment we shall accept the solu- 
tion which will give the greatest employment 
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give the first priority to human rights. 
is the American way which we followed 
Revolution, in the Civil War, and dur- 

past 9 years, under our President. 
in his inaugural address on March 4, 

President Roosevelt today stands for 
rights of the average American family. 
933 he stood for equal rights in the cor- 
rection of a badly distributed abundance; 
today he stands for the American family 
having the rights and duties of sharing 
— in the hardship resulting from great 

. The American people are eager to 
So this job of sacrifice. Aside from the noisy 
minorities, they are ready for it. 
we have just begun to do our job and we 
are preparing for an effort which is far greater 
than that which has thus far been attempted. 

We Americans believe that the great sac- 
rifice required in the years ahead has a sig- 
nificance far beyond that of destroying Hitler. 
This time our sacrifice must mean real peace 
on earth, real freedom of the seas, real free- 
dom of access to raw materials. Modern 
science, if it is of God and not of the devil, 
means that man was meant to live in peace 
and abundance. Under a world regime of 
peace and abundance I am sure that farm- 
ers, workers, and businessmen in all the 
nations of the world can be more prosperous 
than ever before. 

It should be made clear that the kind of 
planning we have to engage in to win the 
war is not the kind which best will win the 
peace. The rationing of wartime shortage is 
one thing and the production and distribu- 
tion of peacetime abundance is another. I 
am sure that all of us who treasure the 
American tradition are keen to see the time 
of peace bring a more adequate protection 
of small business and of private enterprise 
through a more workable relationship be- 
tween capital, labor, and government. Of 
necessity, when the peace comes, all thought- 
ful men of influence in government, busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture must concern 
themselves profoundly with the relationship 
between the private economic structure and 
governmental planning. They must concern 
themselves with public works, conservation, 
road building, agriculture, monetary policy, 
and the joint as well as separate efforts of 
government and private enterprise to main- 
tain full employment. Today in our war- 
time planning we shall not utterly forget 
our peacetime objectives, but we must re- 
member that first things must come first, 
and time is short. The needs of those re- 
sisting the aggressors are immediate. And 
so we do the things which will get the fast- 
est results, for it is only results that count 
in saving our New World freedom. 

To take care of British, Russian, Chinese, 
and Latin-American needs, as well as our 
own defense machine, requires vast quanti- 
ties of copper, aluminum, steel, zinc, and a 
dozen rare metals. The standard of living 
of Mr. Average Family in the United States 
expresses itself very largely through con- 
sumption of products made in part out of 
these metals. There is not enough of these 
metals to go around for everybody. In 
meeting this scarcity situation, we must work 
out standards which can be applied with 
common sense to bring about a feeling of 
joint sacrifice in doing a tremendous job. 
As civilians we consumed, in the summer of 
1941, about 30 percent more per capita than 
during the average of the 5 years before the 
war began in 1939. If we are to help our 
friends overseas so efficiently that we do not 
have to fight on this hemisphere, we simply 
cannot go ahead in 1942 consuming more per 
capita than we did during any of the 5 years 
before the war began. We cannot permit a 
war-born prosperity derived from govern- 
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the greatest number. In case of doubt we. 
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mental appropriations to increase consump- 
tion in lines where it interferes with de- 
fense activity. Along that road lies both 
defeat and inflation. 

Army, Navy, and lend-lease requirements 
have been expanding rapidly in recent 
months. I hope and believe we can get the 


whole story of this picture within the very- 


near future, so that we can, under the prin- 
ciple of fairness, allocate the material left 
over from defense needs among the civilian 
industrial requirements in this country and 
in Latin America. We must apply the prin- 
ciple of equality in sacrifice in a realistic 
manner to the needs of South America, as 
well as to the needs of our own people, i. we 
expect to see the popular sentiment in Latin- 
America maintain in power governments 
which are against Hitler. 

When I think of the average American 
family there oftentimes comes before my 
mind’s eye a farmer and his wife at the din- 
ner table at noon with half the day’s job 
done and the other half yet to come. The 
hours are longer now because the factories 
are paying such high wages, or perhaps the 
oldest boy has gone into the Army. And 50, 
while the farmer has more money to spend 
than he had several years ago, he has more 
worries and less help, and oftentimes he 
doesn’t get through his work until 9 o’clock 
at night. The farmer has the money now to 
buy labor-saving machinery. But there isn’t 
enough copper and iron to permit us to 
produce all the farm machinery the farmers 
would like to buy next year. Milking ma- 
chines and dairy equipment yes, because we 
need to expand milk production all we can. 
But in many other lines, no. Under the 
principle of spreading burdens fairly we are 
going to do everything we can for the farmer, 
because we don’t want to see Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Farmer so worn out with long hours 
that they can’t lead a decent family life. 
But if farm people could look at the figures 
of production and materials that I see day 
by day, I know that they would be proud to 
offer their bit to destroying Hitler by adding 
an extra hour to their day’s work. 

There is something clean and pure about 
sacrifice when we know what we are doing. 
Millions of American families have been ask- 
ing during the past 2 years, “What can I 
do?” Some of them have thought they could 
serve only by dropping their own work and 
coming to Washington. As a matter of fact, 
nine out of ten people in the United States 
can best serve by doing a good job right 
where they are, working harder, and not buy- 
ing any more of the things that compete with 
defense than they did in the 5 years before the 
war. 

Our grandfathers knew what it was to 
meet with shortage and to inculcate the 
principles of self-discipline within the family. 
It will be a source of spiritual strength to the 
Nation to do that kind of job again. Frankly, 
I don’t think self-denial, even extreme self- 
denial, is as hard a job as learning to live 
sensibly with abundance. But it is hard 
enough to call for the best that is within us. 

I like to think we are helping the democ- 
racies to the utmost in fighting this war so as 
to save the American family. The American 
family is God-fearing. It is prepared for 
sacrifice. Whether on the farm, in town, or 
in the city, the American family, soft though 
it sometimes may be, is truly fine and sound 
at heart. This family that each of us sees 
before him is not narrow, constricted, and 
mean in its outlook, as some of the isola- 
tionists would have us believe. It is capa- 
ble of developing, applying, and living under 
the principle of sharing sacrifice equally. 
This family, no matter whether it be in labor, 
agriculture, or business, believes that no 
minority group should block our defense 
effort. Public-opinion polls indicate that on 
any problem of this sort fully 80 percent of 
our people think soundly. All that is neces- 
sary to get effective action is to explain the 
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need clearly and then discuss the methods 
through which that need can be met. 

In times of stress all normal people turn 
that deep something within which unites 
with that omnipresent force that we call 


life. We believe that democracy is an ex- 
pression of religion, not of the Jewish, Catho- 
lic, or Protestant religions alone, but of all 
true religions, whatever their name. We are 
=e for the sacredness of the human 


In this fight the measure of our success 
in 1942 will be all-out production. By put- 
ting one-half our effort into national de- 
fense instead of less than one-fifth, we shall 
match what the British and Germans are 
doing. We have the physical resources, the 
ae ingenuity, and the will to do this 
job. 

Only by producing a really great arsenal at 
all possible speed can we have the oppor- 
tunity to build a really lasting peace, to 
bring about that great day when human 
beings and their humble needs are the su- 
preme things in life. By our might and our 
enthusiasm we shall enthrone the human 
being above the despot. In 1942 every man 
shall save himself who serves all and all 
shall be saved as all men serve. In that 
spirit of self-sacrificing team play we shall 
build the might which will win and keep the 
peace. We shall animate our myriad thou- 
sands of tanks and bombers with the fiery 
spirit of a democracy subjected to the ulti- 
mate test. The quality of our souls will 
finally stem the tide of Hitler’s brutality 
and enable us to lay the foundation of an 
enduring, just, and charitable peace, 
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ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY HON. 
ELMER THOMAS, OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
remarks made by me on Armistice Day 
in connection with the services at the 
Second Division Memorial, which is lo- 
cated on the Mall, in Washington, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today is Armistice Day. 

Today we commemorate the twenty-third 
anniversary of the acceptance by Germany 
of the Allies’ terms of peace. 

On November 11, 1918, when the armistice 
was signed there was great joy not only in 
the allied armies, but throughout the entire 
world. 

Civilized mankind was celebrating the 
then conviction that “the war to end war” 
was at last successful and at an end. 
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On that eventful day America gave thanks 
that we would see the horrors of war no 
more. 

Here in the Capital of our Nation I salute 
you veterans of the Second Division of the 
American Army in that war. 

I congratulate you on the part you played 
in the waging and successful termination 
of World War No. 1. 

The history of the activities of the Second 
Division is, to a large degree, the history 
of the American Army’s part in the conduct 
of that war. 

From your respective homes to the train- 
ing camp, thence across the waters to 
France, to Toul, to Chaumont, to Chateau- 
Thierry, to Belleau Wood, to Vaux, to Sois- 
sons, to Marbache, to St. Mihiel, to Meuse, 
to the Argonne, and then the Rhine and. for 
the stellar role you and your famous organ- 
ization played, you deserve and have the 
undying gratitude of a grateful Republic. 

While on this solemn occasion we con- 
gratulate you, the living, and while we re- 
count briefly some of the points you made 
famous, we must not forget the many cas- 
ualties resulting during your triumphal 
march from Toul to the Rhine. 

History records that your total casualty 
list embraced almost 26,000 officers and men. 

In passing we must not fail also to recount 
that in this march you took captive more 
than 12,000 officers and men of the army of 
the enemy. 

In honor of the brave boys in your and 
other organizations who fell in battle and 
still others who were wounded by bullet, 
shell, gas, and disease, we now pause in 
sorrow and with grateful memories. 

On November the eleventh, 23 years ago, 
when the first World War was over, we re- 
joiced in the now obviously mistaken belief 
that war at home and abroad was a thing 
of the past. 

Believing that mankind was tired of war 
and that war flags were being furled for- 
ever, we, the people of the United States, took 
the lead in preparing our own people as 
we'l as the peoples of the world for perma- 
nent peace. 

Acting through our great President, Wood- 
row Wilson, we suggested a plan for settling 
international troubles and issues by peace- 
ful means around a conference table rather 
than by war on the field of battle. 

We proposed the creation of a tribunal 
to hear, decide, and adjust such national 
troubles as might arise. 

The world accepted our proposal and our 
plan, and then we, the United States, refused 
to follow through, and the League of Nations 
died in infancy. 

After our refusal to enter the League the 
representatives of another political party, 
under the leadership of President Harding 
and Secretary of State Hughes, initiated and 
called into being a world conference on dis- 
armament. 

This conference was held here in our Capi- 
tal City. 

In that conference we proposed a plan for 
general disarmament, and the nations of the 
world again accepted and promised to follow 
our suggestions. 

Complying with our own proposal, we 
stopped the building of battleships and sank 
@ major part of our existing battle fleet. 

Still later, and during another administra- 
tion and under the leadership of President 
Coolidge and his Secretary of State, Mr. Kel- 
logg, we suggested a plan known as the Kel- 
logg-Briand peace pact, wherein the signatory 
nations renounced war as an element of na- 
tional policy. 

Following through and carrying out our 
suggestions, we did not build a single battle- 
ship for more than 20 years. 

Pursuant to our own suggestion and plan, 
we permitted our Army to dwindle from some 
four and one-half million men in 1918 to 
barely 125,000 in 1938. 


Our people, thoroughly imbued with the 
belief and conviction that war was a thing of 
the past, and that if troubles should arise 
such troubles would be adjusted and settled 
around conference tables, we reduced our war 
preparations to the limit and were maintain- 

only skeleton organizations. 
use of a universal demand for peace, 
and with a conviction that armies and navies 
would not again be necessary, the Congress 
failed, and refused, to make appropriations 
to build up either a great Navy or a strong 
standing Army. 

In our beloved country the demand for 
peace does not come from any single section 
or from any one political party. 

The demand is widespread and universal. 

Americans, 130,000,000 strong, are a peace- 
ful people, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have been embroiled in war about every 25 
years since the formation of our Nation. 

In times of peace our people sometimes 
forget that the United States was born 
through war. 

The War of the Revolution through which 
we gained our independence was a long 
contest, lasting from 1776 to 1784. 

Thereafter we formed our Constitution, 
and the greatest democracy of the world 
was ushered into existence. 

Our second war came in 1812. 

The third—the Mexican War—was fought 
in 1845. 

The fourth—the War between the States— 
lasted from 1861 to 1865. 

The fifth—the Spanish-American 
came in 1898. 

And the sixth, and what we thought and 
hoped would be the last—the World War— 
was entered in 1917. 

Now, after less than 25 years from the last 
war, our people and our Nation are threat- 
ened with another war. 

Until recently we were not concerned with 
foreign wars. 

We saw Italy attack and crush Ethiopia; 
we saw Japan attack and march over a part 
of China; and even after the World War 
No. 2 had developed in Europe our people 
refused to become alarmed, and it was not 
until the German war machine had marched 
unchecked across Holland and Belgium, di- 
viding the Allied Army, driving one section 
into the sea at Dunkirk and forcing the 
other section to capitulate in France, that 
our people and the Congress were aroused 
to the danger that confronted us. 

History has recorded that the last war 
was planned and brought about by the 
German war machine, ambitious for power. 

History will record that while other na- 
tions were at peace and promoting the ideals 
of peace, this same German war machine 
in cooperation with other deluded nations 
was secretly preparing for another attempt 
to conquer and to rule the world. 

Today no nation of wealth and no people 
of intelligence are safe. 

Today these outlaw nations with no re- 
gard for their promises and pledges, with no 
respect for the opinions of mankind, have 
already overrun and destroyed peoples, na- 
tions, and countries until most of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa lie prostrate and helpless at 
their bloody feet. 

Should Russia fall then one-sixth of the 
surface of the earth will be added to the 
German Reich. 

Again let us pause and give thanks that 
Russia is still holding the fort, because upon 
the fate of Russia rests the peace, hopes, 
and ambitions of the 2,000,000,000 peoples. 

In praising Russia we do not mean to 
approve either their form of government or 
their lack of religion, however, patriotic and 
free men everywhere must approve of Russia’s 
stand for their right to have the kind of 
government they want. 

Today the United States, because of our 
natural resources, our economic development, 
and our hoard of gold, is the prize of prizes. 


War— 
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Today, while we commemorate the 
of the first World War, we must be conscious 
of the fact that we may be entering World 
War No. 2. 

Today in many parts of the world peoples 
are arrayed against peoples and nations 
against nations. 

In these contests we find one form of gov- 
ernment arrayed against the other—dictators 
against democracies. 

In these contests no nation is immune and 
my forecast is that when the conflict is over 
one of these groups—either dictator or de- 
mocracy—will dominate if not rule the 
world. 

For reasons known to all, America must pre- 
pare and keep prepared to defend our people, 
our property, and our Government. 

The American policy must be plain, defil- 
nite, and positive and that policy is that our 
preparedness is for defense and not for con- 
quest or aggression. 

We neither wish to rule alien peoples nor 
do we covet foreign lands. 

Yet we want the world to know that we 
propose to protect and defend the dignity 
and honor of the stars and stripes upon land 
and sea. 

To do less would be treason to the memory 
of our countless dead who died that Ameri- 
cans might be free. : 

Developments to date justify the conclu- 
sion that the Hitler plan is for conquest and 
control of the entire world. 

In this superplan Germany is to be the 
center and Berlin the capital of the colonies 
of the earth. 

In this new world order the German race 
is to rule and to live off of the slave labor 
of the conquered peoples inhabiting the 
continents as well as the islands of the seven 
seas. 

Under a Hitler-dominated world boys will 
be produced for the army on the same 
schedule with planes, tanks, and cannon. 

If Hitler wins there will be no armistice, 
no terms, and no treaty of peace. 

Why should Hitler—the assumed leader of 
an assumed superior race—stoop to confer 
and to treat with conquered alleged serfs and 
slaves? 

Less than 3 days ago the German leader 
again gave positive foundation for the con- 
clusions herein stated. 

On Saturday night, in a Munich beer hall, 
Hitler is reported to have said: 

“Territory which today works directly for 
us includes more than 250,000,000.” 

Again he is reported to have said: 

“It does not interest me what kind of 
religions there are in the world and peo- 
ples’ attitudes toward these religions.” 

It is claimed .by some that only through 
war can either national or human progress be 
made. 

I do not subscribe to such a doctrine. 

This may have been true in former ages, 
but assuredly not today. 

No nation and no people can profit perma- 
nently from war. 

America has grown great and rich and pow- 
erful, not through war but in spite of war. 

In recent times, through the annihilation 
of space and distance, the world has grown 
so small that war anywhere disturbs peoples 
everywhere. 

It is not enough that America be at peace. 

To be safe, we must not only be at peace 
ourselves but we must exert every influence 
to keep other peoples at peace. 

In this program our duty is plain. 

We must remember that the other nations 
are our neighbors. 

We cannot live to ourselves alone. 

For America to enjoy peace, other nations 
must enjoy peace. 

For America to be prosperous and happy, 
our neighbors must likewise enjoy peace, 
prosperity, and security. 

While we have and do condemn war; while 
we have pledged our Government and our 








people to not resort to war except in our own 
defense, yet national and individual security 
demand that we ever be prepared to defend 
our borders and to protect our people against 
all aggressions. 

‘Today such a degree of preparedness is not 
only justified but absolutely necessary. 

Without hesitation or reservation, I hold 
that our best national insurance against 
injury, or damage, or war, is for our people 
and our Government to accord proper rec- 
ognition to and take proper care of those who 
have fought and are fighting our country’s 
battles. 

Should our beloved land and our patriotic 
people be forced into another war we will 
not turn back, we will not falter, and we 
will carry on. 

If another contest comes, expense will 
neither be spared in preparing for the con- 
flict nor in caring for our soldiers. 

If a contest comes it will not be of our 
choosing. 

In the conflict, if 1t comes, our plans are 
made. 

We have and are establishing outposts 
along our eastern and western fronts. 

Before any enemy can reach our shores 
they must get by our bases in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific. 

In the east, Iceland, Greenland, Bermuda, 
Cuba, and Puerto Rico, and on the west, 
Alaska, Aleutian Islands, the Philippines, 
and Hawaii afford our outposts for defense. 

Before any enemy can possibly reach con- 
tinental United States, such enemy must 
meet our forces in the oceans east and 
west. 

We are prepared for whatever comes. 

We want peace but not at any price. 

In conclusion, our country—our home- 
land, the United States of America—today 
has major issues at stake: 

The safety of our people must be pre- 
served; 

The freedom of the seas must be guaran- 
teed; and 

The Monroe Doctrine, an American policy 
of almost a century and a quarter, must be 
maintained. 

We have said and we shall continue to say 
to all dictators, potentates, and foreign 
powers: 

You shall not interfere with the peace, 
prosperity, and happiness of our people; 

You shall not interfere with our right 
to use the seven seas; and, 

You shall not extend your system to any 
portion of the Western Hemisphere. 

In this emergency, Americans all—North, 
Central, and South—must think, speak, and 
act together. 

On this, another Armistice Day, in the 
shadow of the Second Division Memorial, we 
promise you, the living, our support and 
pledge the honored dead that they did not 
die in vain. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND 
(OREG.) JOURNAL 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve in the Portland Journal, published 
in Portland, Oreg., a Democratic news- 
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paper with independent tendencies, a 
definitely moving editorial entitled 
“When Little Business Needs a Friend.” 
The editorial appeared in the issue of 
November 6, 1941. I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHEN LITTLE BUSINESS NEEDS A FRIEND 


Little business has the priorities blues. 
And no wonder. 

About 90 percent of the Nation’s 1,500,000 
small-business establishments, employing 
about 6,000,000 workers—those without de- 
fense contracts and with little prospect of 
getting them—fear they may soon have to 
cut operations to the bone. 

Dependent upon steel, copper, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, rubber, tin, and other strategic 
materials, these fellows have to have an offi- 
cial piece of paper from Washington declar- 
ing, in effect, that their operations are essen- 
tial to national defense, or they’re out of 
luck. And with about 56 big companies 
holding three-fourths of the defense orders, 
little business has that all-gone, “when @ 
feller needs a friend” feeling. 

Little business complains that it gets the 
run-around when it goes to Washington for 
defense contracts. True, S. P. A. B., headed 
by Vice President Wallace, is supposed to 
look after the interests of little business as 
well as big business. But there isn’t a man 
on 8S. P. A. B. or near the top of the Divi- 
sion of Contract Distribution with little-busi- 
ness experience and little business’ point of 
view. What to do? 

Little business can do one of three things— 
besides giving up: 

It can get together and yell so loud that 
Washington will have to listen. It can fol- 
low the example of York, Pa., where they pool 
their productive capacity and go after con- 
tracts as though they were one big concern; 
York has $130,000,000 worth of contracts to 
show for this program. Or it can work 
through an agency like the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which has able representa- 
tion in Washington. 

If the small American manufacturer—the 
fellow with less than 20 employees—is forced 
to close his doors because of drastic rationing 
orders and/or inequitable distribution of de- 
fense contracts, he may never reopen, and the 
American system will sustain a body blow. 
For, despite the achievements of America’s 
big business, little business is still the back- 
bone of the American system. It is the 
American system. 
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HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, 
OF INDIANA 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, I present for 
printing in the ConGrEsstonaL REcorD an 
address I delivered over the coast-to- 
coast network of the Mutual Broadcast- 
ing System Sunday night, November 9, 
entitled “The Road to Total War”: 
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We have reached the last bend in the road 
that leads to war. The United States Senate 
has brought us to this precarious position by 
scuttling the neutrality law, which made it 
illegal for American ships to enter belligerent 
waters. The Senate has taken this enormous- 
ly important step toward war without being 
requested to do so by the Commander in 
Chief, who must know its significance. All 
the President requested of Congress was the 
arming of our merchantmen. 

It is my solemn and considered opinion in 
the light of the Senate’s action that only 3 
days are left in which America can be rescued 
from being plunged as a full-fledged partici- 
pant into the most horrible war of all time. 
There are 3 short days remaining before the 
House votes on acceptance of the Senate 
amendment. If the masses of our people who 
love our constitutional form of government 
and who want to see it preserved, who cherish 
our traditions of liberty, independence, and 
nonentanglement handed down to us from 
the founding fathers, anc who believe our 
country should remain at peace unless it is 
attacked, will become aroused and use this 
3 days’ respite to flood Members of the House 
of Representatives with an avalanche of !et- 
ters and telegrams demanding that this fate- 
ful step toward war shall not be taken, it may 
yet be possible to save the situation by defeat- 
ing the Senate amendment in the House. 

Unless the people do become so aroused, 
unless they bombard Members of the House 
with a demand that their will for peace and 
noninvolvement shall be respected and 
obeyed, I would not give a cent for our 
chance of keeping out of war. And when I 
say war, I mean total war. It is ridiculous to 
contend that after we are plunged into war 
we will never need to send an American ex- 
peditionary force overseas, for if the shifting 
circumstances of war call for an expedition- 
ary force it will be sent. We cannot go into 
a war just part way. What Congress is really 
doing, therefore, in uprooting the neutrality 
law as contemplated by the Senate amend- 
ments, is to give the green light for Amer- 
ica’s full-dressed entrance into World War 
No. 2, expeditionary force and all. 

This is getting into the war by subterfuge, 
or the back door, as it were. If a straight- 
out resolution for a declaration of war, or a 
resolution declaring a state of war to exist, 
were to be presented to Congress now, it 
undoubtedly would be voted down, because 
the meaning of that movement would be 
clearly discerned and would sink deeply into 
the awareness of the American people, who 
would make their wishes known so impres- 
sively and emphatically that Members of 
Congress would not dare to vote for the war 
resolution. But by emasculating the Neu- 
trality Act and taking out its heart and sub- 
stance by a series of operations, the same 
result is being arrived at by indirection. We 
cannot shoot at a foe on the sea and at the 
same time say that we will not shoot at him 
on the land. That is an impossible dis- 
tinction. If we shoot at him on the sea the 
time is almost certain to come when we 
will be shooting at him with an expeditionary 
force on land, and if we could look far enough 
ahead tonight we might see our own precious 
boys littering the ground or stacked up in 
windrows on the bloody soil of foreign coun- 
tries. If we take the fatal plunge by adopt- 
ing the Senate amendments to the neutral- 
ity law we may as well make up our minds 
that when the time comes to send our boys 
to the frozen steppes of Siberia, the hot 
sands of Africa, or the slaughter pens of the 
Far East, they will be sent; make no mistake 
about that. 

Should not the tremendous importance of 
this proposed step make us pause, look, and 
listen? I think it should. I think we should 
go slow and contemplate very seriously what 
we are doing. In my opinion, the Members 
who vote for this bill will be taking an awful 
chance on the future safety and welfare 
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of our country. The occasion calls for far- 
sighted deliberation and caution, and I, for 
one, am not willing to expose our country to 
the perilous adventures into which it will be 
plunged by the repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

I am thinking now in terms of America— 
the America I love more than I love my own 
life—and not in terms of any other nation 
or power on earth. My sympathies in the 
European conflict are with Britain, the home 
of all of my ancestors; but I am for America 
first. Our first concern should be to make 
America so strong in defense equipment, in 
financial resources, and in unity of 
that no brutal tyrant of the Hitler type 
would ever dare to attack us. 

There is a realism about this thing that we 
should not overlook. None of us can pene- 
trate the veil of the future very far, but we 
should face the prospect with realistic vision 
as far as it is possible to do so. 

If we enter the war—a war we did not start 
and which we were not even consulted 
about—we will find ourselves in the position 
of George in the phrase, “Let George do it.” 
It will become our war. Yes; a war started 
without our knowledge or consent in the Old 
World—over boundary lines and spheres of 
influence, where they have been fighting over 
boundary lines and spheres of influence for 
2,000 years since the days of Julius Caesar; it 
will become our war, and in my opinion it 
may not be long before we will be fighting 
the world alone. 

When I say this I do not minimize Britain’s 
tenacity or will to fight, but there is such a 
possibility as Britain being rendered hors de 
combat by the fortunes of war, in which event 
America, as her voluntary residual legatee, 
would take over the brunt of battle. By 
that time Japan probably will have jumped to 
the Axis as a full-fledged combatant, and we 
will find ourselves fighting all the modernly 
equipped, highly mechanized powers of the 
world—to the east and to the west, and on 
both oceans—with an equipment something 
like broomsticks compared with 40-ton tanks. 
When that time comes we will, of course, be 
in the struggle with our manpower; and it is 
easily conceivable that a million or more of 
our precious young men will be America’s 
contribution to the world’s insane determi- 
nation to bathe itself in blood. Well-in- 
formed persons know that our military 
equipment is pathetic; that we do not have 
the necessary equipment to fight a second- 
rate power, let alone a combination of all 
the most completely equipped, highly trained, 
and efficient military powers. 

Is it not perfectly fatuous, I ask you, to 
risk the future of America on such a danger- 
ous adventure? Instead of sticking our neck 
out where it will be certain to be caught, I 
submit that it is the part of wisdom and of 
true Americanism to build up our military 
and economic strength at home, to the end 
that, in addition to being fully insured 
against all aggressors, we may keep out of 
the war, and may be able, in the role of the 
good neighbor, to be of inestimable service 
to humanity through our leadership in build- 
ing a new and better world out of the ashes 
of the present conflict. It requires no far- 
seeing vision to discern that we have a role 
of incomparable greatness cut out for us after 
the war is over. The hopes of civilization are 
anchored to America. We can never fulfill 
those hopes by becoming just one more 
belligerent. 

It is perfectly amazing to me that the 
people of America appear to be so indifferent 
to what the Senate has been doing to the 
neutrality law. The mail I am receiving pro- 
testing the emasculation of that law is almost 
negligible compared with the total mail that 
comes to my office. My experience is, I think, 
the common experience of Members of Con- 
gress. There is only a faint dribble of mail 
on the subject. 

I believe that a million letters and tele- 
grams poured into Congress the early part of 
this week, not asking but demanding that 


the neutrality law shall be kept on the stat- 
ute books would Save the day. If ee <= 
was a time when you who are 

should pour out your heart to your Represent 
ative, cea" is that time. On this 
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the cost of a telegram, but if you do not wire 
to your Representative, send him a letter or 


him that you mean business. 

The neutrality law is a good law—an effec- 
tive law—a law that stands for the true inter- 
ests of America and for protecting our be- 
loved land from foreign entanglements. It 
was to insure our peace. Although it 
has been breached twice—once when the 
embargo was repealed and once when the 
Lend-Lease Act was —it has had 
strength and virility enough during all the 
years it has been on the statute books to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
intended. It has kept us out of war. 

The neutrality law is America’s protection 
against war. It stands as a great bulwark of 
mighty strength to keep us out of the ever- 
widening whirlpool of war that is sucking 
nation after nation into its vortex. Strike 
down the neutrality law and the rapid, resist- 
less tide of events will soon drag us into the 
conflict, and God only knows what the end 
will be. 

America is the world’s sanctuary of free- 
dom. Let us keep it so forever. Our Con- 
stitution is the greatest instrument of free 
government ever struck from the brain of 
man. Let us not jeopardize it by engaging 
in any dubious ventures in foreign zones of 
conflict where war is perennial. 

We are the guardians of posterity. We 
hold in our encircling arms the children of 
countless generations yet unborn. It is our 
duty to transmit to them, unsullied and un- 
impaired, the priceless heritage of liberty 
and independence which we have enjoyed 
under the processes of our matchless Con- 
stitution. The House of Representatives is 
the last refuge of the people. We who are 
Members of that body should not—we must 
not—by any fatal mistake of foreign policy 
deprive them of their birthright. Before we 
pass judgment on the Senate amendment let 
us summon Washington and Jefferson from 
out of the background of history and have 
them repeat to us oNce more their words of 
wisdom about avoiding foreign entangle- 
ments. When the vote is taken in the House 
this week may the gracious Providence that 
watched over our forefathers in the storm 
of the Revolution still be watching over us, 
and may we do nothing that will destroy or 
weaken or dim or tarnish our inestimable 
franchise of freedom. 


Nazi Propaganda 
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HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Letters From Nazi Propagan- 
dists Torment Family of Boy Who Died 
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for United States on Kearny.” The 
article was written by Mr. Dillard Stokes 
and was recently published in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LETTERS FROM NAZI PROPAGANDISTS TORMENT 
FAMILY OF BOY WHO DIED FOR UNITED STATES 
ON “KEARNY” 

(By Dillard Stokes) 

There was an official telegram delivered on 
the morning of October 20 to the plain farm- 
house of the George Calvert family near Gil- 
lespie, Il. 

The Navy Department deeply regretted to 
say that George Alexander Calvert, Jr., a fire- 
man, first class, on the destroyer Kearny, was 
Pom A German torpedo had struck his 

p. 

The sailor’s mother collapsed from grief and 
worry. His four sisters and six brothers 
gathered at her bedside to console her. 
Voicing hopes they did not feel, they tried to 
help her, fighting the despair that came 
when she thought of her boy “missing” in 
the icy North Atlantic. From friends and 
other kinsmen came messages of comfort. 
—— newspapers reported Mrs. Calvert’s col- 


pse. 

Thus did the family name and address 
come to the attention of Hitler’s propaganda 
machine in America, the machine which has 
mailed millions of anti-British, anti-Roose- 
velt, antidefense, pro-Nazi leaflets into Amer- 
ican homes, often under congressional frank 
so that American taxpayers paid the postage. 

And thus also it came about that 3 days 
later there was a letter addressed in the 
German fashion to “Family Calvert.” The 
envelope, mailed in Chicago, contained a 
dodger that pictured Uncle Sam being tor- 
tured on the “Cross of Gold,” with Justice 
and Liberty hung from other crosses on his 
right and left. 

Hauling Uncle Sam up by ropes were figures 
labeled “F. D. R.” and “Me, too, W. W.” 
Tacked on his cross was the iegend “H. R. 
1776.” Clustered beneath the cross were 
cartoon figures with demoniac expressions 
tagged with the names Carter Glass, Bernard 
Baruch, Dotty Tom Tom, Frank Noyes, Harry 
Hopkins, LaGuardia, Pepper, Henry L. Stim- 
son, and others. 

Washington experts yesterday pronounced 
the engraving technically excellent and the 
printing good. 

It might appear that only a crank would 
deride a mother’s sorrow for her son. But 
skilled investigators pointed out that cranks 
do not have engraving plants, printing shops, 
and distribution facilities at their disposal. 

Moreover, the dodger was found to be iden- 
tical with dozens of others mailed in eastern 
cities as well as in the Middle West. The 
plates from which an identical dodger of 
different size was printed have actually been 
seized. 

And within the past: few months several 
hundred pieces of similar propaganda have 
been turned over to the authorities by patri- 
otic families which got them in the mail. 

One of those caricatured was Dr. E. A. 
Goldenweiser, Director of the Division of 
Research and Statistics of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Only a person well versed in 
national affairs—better so than a Chicago 
crank—would think to include this shy, 
retiring scholar, whose name is little known 
to the general public even in Washington. 

The investigators concluded that the 
dodger came from the Hitler propaganda 
machine. 

The dodger was not all there was in the 
envelope. There was a letter, too, especially 
for Mrs. Calvert. Here it is: 

“First of all, Are you a Jew?; carry your 
sorrow if you are a Christian mother; blame 
our Jewish President; he is the cause of it; 
he oré to go to jail. 








“PATRIOTIC AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MOTHER 


“He has no right to send the boys over 
there; the whole U. 5. A. is against it.” 

“This hurts me more than losing my boy,” 
Mrs. Calvert said. “He died for our country. 

. His brother is old 
ready for him to go 
is needed. But this is cruel, nasty. 
* * *®* T feel degraded to have them send 
to me * * 7” 

Hitler’s propagandists were not through 
with Mrs. Calvert. 

A few days later she got another letter. 
This contained a clipping from a newspaper 
which described her collapse the day her son 
‘was reported missing. The clipping was on a 
sheet of paper with a note lettered beneath 
it. Here is the note: 

“Your dear son was sent to his death by 
the murdering imbecile head of our Nation. 

“A Frrenp.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Calvert sent the letter to 
Washington by a friend. Of the Government 
they asked these things: 

1. That, if it can be arranged, the mother 
be permitted to go to her son’s locker, taken 
from his shattered warship, and with her own 
hands take away his belongings. 

2. That the people who sent the letters be 
hunted down, so “they will not torture any 
more families whose boys are lost.” 

That’s all they want. 

But, you see, there is no law against it. 





Free Speech 
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HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 
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Thursday, November 13, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT P. PATTER- 
SON, UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 





Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Robert P. Patterson, 
the Under Secretary of War, at the na- 
tional encampment of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Bellevue Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Monday, August 25, 
1941. 


You have invited me to address you, and 
you have given me permission to say any- 
thing I choose. I am bound only by the 
ordinary decencies which bind decent men 
and women, voluntarily, in a freeland. There 
is nothing to prevent my discussing the com- 
ing football season, or the apple market, or 
the local transit system, except that to do so 
would be discourteous and impertinent in 
every sense of the word. 

As I stand here endowed with the consti- 
tutional prerogative of free speech, so do you 
sit before me bulwarked by its corollary, the 
right to listen or not to listen. If you are 
bored, only the ordinary courtesies need keep 
you in your seats. 

Ours is one of the few surviving countries 
in the vorld where free speech and free 
listening are restrained only by such con- 
ventions as we impose on ourselves of our 
own free will. 

When we talk about free speech, we usually 
have in mind the formal platform or radio 
address. Actually that sort of speech takes 
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up only a tiny fraction of our talking or 
listening time—even at conventions. Most 
of our day-to-day talk is plain conversation— 
in the shop, in the office, on the street, around 
the dinner table. I venture to say that if 
we had Gestapo agents among us, any one of 
us, a hundred times a day, would say some- 
thing that would get him into serious diffi- 
culty. Make the test yourself. Devote to- 
morrow to noting how many things you hear, 
how many things you say yourself, that would 
land you or your friends in the brig if you 
said them on a street corner in Berlin or 
Rome or Tokyo. 

For one thing, you will hear a lot of crab- 
bing about the Army, by soldiers and by 
civilians. You wouldn't hear that in Berlin 
or Rome or Tokyo. It is the American soldier's 
privilege, almost his duty, to crab. It is in 
the tradition. You and I know that from 
our own experience. We remember, too, that 
it was sometimes the man who crabbed hard- 
est on Tuesday who was first over the top at 
dawn on Wednesday. 

The soldiers of our new Army have no top 
to go over: It is hard to dramatize a training 
period. In 1917 we knew what lay ahead. 
We had a goal before us—the goal of active 
service. 

Most of us had no time for our spirits to 
flag in those eventful days. For too many of 
us the so-called training period was a matter 
of weeks or even of days. There were cases 
where men were inducted into service, given 
@ smattering of the infantry drill regula- 
tions, rushed overseas, thrown into action, 
wounded, and invalided home to America, all 
within 60 days after their induction. There 
were cases of replacements moving up to the 
line in a lively sector and asking their new 
sergearits how to work their rifles. 

We have nothing like that now. We are 
training this Army. We are equipping it, 
too, and with weapons which we are fashion- 
ing ourselves. In France, of 2,250 pieces of 
artillery manned by American soldiers at the 
front, only 100 were American made. Up to 
the Armistice we had manufactured 64 small 
6-ton tanks in this country, but the burden 
of active service was borne by the 227 which 
we received from the French. We secured 
from the French and the British 5,300 heavy 
machine guns, and from the French 34,000 
Chauchat automatic rifles. 

Any American, soldier or civilian, it seems 
to me, should be willing to put up with a 
little lower morale in the Army if that is the 
price we must pay for an adequate training 
period and for adequate training equipment, 

I say if that is the price we have to pay, 
because I am not at all convinced that there 
is much lowering of morale in our new Army. 
Morale, like charity, should begin at home. 
If civilian morale is high, soldier morale will 
look after itself. If civilian morale is low, 
all the needling in the world will not raise 
the level of soldier morale. 

Civilian morale must depend first of all on 
an awareness of what we are up against. We 
have not reached that stage yet. We have 
oversold ourselves on the idea of a motorized 
and mechanized defense. We think, some of 
us, that the machines can do everything— 
that all we need to do is to put up the 
money, push a button, and presto, we are 
ready for all comers. Any future war in 
which we might become involved wou!d, on 
this basis, fight itself. 

We are willing to do everything except go 
without something. We are willing to close 
our filling stations by night as long as we 
can continue to buy twice as much gas by 
day. The spots most dangerous to life and 
limb in America recently have been not the 
smokeless-powder plants which the Army 
has put in operation, but the silk-stocking 
counters of our department stores. 

We will begin to develop a national morale 
when we begin to appreciate the fact that our 
national existence is menaced and that we 
must pay a stiff price in money and comfort, 
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if in nothing else, to assure its safety. We 
cannot put Hitler behind the eight points 
until we roll up our sleeves and tighten our 
belts, until labor and capital see this emer- 
gency as something more than a grab-bag of 
higher wages and greater profits, until we 
awake from the day dream that in donating 
a leaky percolator to the Government we 
have done our bit for our country. 

I am not trying to load the whole responsi- 
bility for this condition on the shoulders of 
the worker and the business man and the 
housewife. We cannot develop a national 
morale so long as local interests view this 
emergency solely as an opportunity to get 
@ cantonment for one community and a mu- 
nitions plant for another. We cannot de- 
velop a national morale as long as office- 
holders and office seekers try to capitalize the 
emergency in a desperate gamble for votes. 

So let’s stop worrying about the troops. 
Let’s worry about the people who refuse 
to worry; about the business-as-usual, 
pleasure-as-usual crowd. You men of the 
Veterans of the Foreign Wars know that in 
an emergency such as this it is by making 
the little sacrifices that we can best hope 
to avoid the greater. It is the men in the 
camps and on the ships who are bear- 
ing the brunt of the sacrifice today—sacri- 
fice of time, of postponed educational and 
professional opportunities, of personal con- 
venience and comfort. 

This defense job is everybody’s job, in the 
service and out of it. Let me quote from 
a letter recently received from a friend in 
my home State of New York: 

“While attending a Defend America Com- 
mittee rally at the local high school I no- 
ticed that the audience was composed chief- 
ly of the people who attend taxpayers’ meet- 

. The rank and file was noticeably 
missing. Wouldn’t it be smart to divorce 
these movements from the white-tie ele- 
ment?” 

There is only one answer to that ques- 
tion—a loud “yes.” This is not exclusively 
a white-tie emergency. It is not exclu- 
sively a white-collar emergency. It is an 
all-out emergency, affecting equally the 
white ties and the no ties, the white collars 
and the no collars. When every man, 
woman, and child in America has grasped 
that fact we will no longer have any call 
to be concerned about national civilian 
morale; and once we have established na- 
tional civilian morale, the problem of soldier 
morale will have cared for itself. 

Soldiers, too, are people. The President is 
our national commander. He has a true and 
steady hand. All true Americans will follow 
his leadership in these times of strain and 
stress, 





Why Inflation? 
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EDITORIAL FROM INDIANAPOLIS (IND.) 
STAR 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a very cogent and timely 
editorial entitled “Why Inflation?” which 
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appeared in the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star 
of Wednesday, November 12: 

As the text indicates, the fears which 
the President expresses in his message to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means are by no means new to any 
normally intelligent person who has 
given even casual thought to the dis- 
asters which increasingly threaten us. 
The storm signals have. been out for 
months, even years. The administra- 
ticn, however, long chose to ignore the 
simplest economic axioms in its blithe 
tinkering with this danger. Even now, 
when the inevitable results are rapidly 
overtaking us, the President dallies with 
half measures and expediencies which 
make it hard to believe that he really 
understands the perils which his urgent 
appeal describes. 

Much has been said in the vein of this 
editorial. I commend it to your atten- 
tion, however, for these truths must be 
repeated again and again if this admin- 
istration is to be driven to effective ac- 
tion which can avert these dangers. 

{From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star] 
WHY INFLATION? 


The President has made an urgent appeal 
to Chairman DoucurTon, of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, to hasten new tax 
legislation lest a large part of the national 
income “evaporate through inflation.” His 
proposal would raise the average salaried per- 
son’s income rate to almost 22 percent. The 
President, in his appeal for early action, says, 
“Inflation is in itself a most inequitable type 
of taxation. It grants no exemptions and 
recognizes no hardships.” 

He fears the upward spiral may gain such 
momentum that it will be difficult to regulate, 
despite all efforts through price control and 
similar measures. It is encouraging to know 
that at least he is beginning to fear what the 
economists and students of finance have been 
fearing for years and have been proclaiming 
from the housetops. There has been no 
doubt in the mind of any of them as to 
what would result from inflation; nor has 
there been any question that we have been 
heading toward inflation with our eyes open. 

The time to prevent a conflagration is 
before it starts—when the first sign of fire 
is noticed. The alarm of approaching infla- 
tion was sounded long ago and nothing 
was done. The upward spiral of which the 
President speaks has been under way for 
months. Such movements are progressive. 
Warnings of increased momentum have been 
given repeatedly and to no avail. In spite 
of experience and the unfailing history of 
such catastrophes, we have gone on the theory 
apparently that it could not happen here. 

A pretext of controlling prices has been 
made, but it was a half-hearted excuse for 
action. Those who were supposed to apply 
the preventive measures seemed to think they 
could keep down the cost of living and restrict 
inflation by regulating everything except 
wages and farm prices. It was not logic or 
business sense but politics that dictated their 
policy. Now even the President apparently 
begins to see the handwriting on the wall. 

If we have inflation, that will be because 
proper steps were not taken in time to pre- 
vent prices getting out of hand. We should 
not be called on to experience such a visita- 
tion any more than we would expect tens of 
thousands of our selectees to die of typhoid, 
as did soldiers in the Spanish-American War. 
Taxation even up to 22 percent is not the 
cure for an inexcusable and abnormal condi- 
tion. It merely is a means by which the 
Government could take advantage of the 
people’s distress and its own bungling to 
rake in billions of cheap dollars that would 
buy comparatively little. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


Or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13,1941 \. « 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post: 


[From Saturday Evening Post of October 25, 
1941] 


WHOSE AMERICA? 


It passes in the news, rlmost without com- 
ment, that the American Ambassador to His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain made 
this public utterance: “What many of us now 
have come to want is world citizenship.” 

An ambassador is not a private person. He 
speaks for his Government. If he misrepre- 
sents it, he is subject to rebuke and dis- 
avowal. Therefore we ask, What does Mr. 
Winant represent? Does he speak for the 
American Government, for the movement to 
share America, or for both? 

The United States does not belong to the 
American Government. It belongs to the 
American people. They have not been asked 
about sharing it. They know very well what 
Mr. Winant is saying. It is in the air. In 
the book of international propaganda it is 
the first theme. What they want to know is 
where the American Government stands; 
they want to know whether it, too, is for 
that world to which the American Ambassa- 
dor longs to transfer his citizenship and his 
allegiance. 

What is that world? It is the world simply 
imagined by Mrs. Roosevelt when she says, “I 
think the union of all free democracies, 
whether English-speaking or not, is much to 
be desired in the future. Without it, I see 
no prospect of eliminating war.” 

It is a world-to-be of the elect and right- 
eous, called democracies all alike, who shall 
rid themselves of war by the simple act of 
surrendering the sovereign right to make 
war. To whom shall this right be surren- 
dered? To a supreme or union government. 
This supreme government alone shall have 
the right to make war and peace for all, and 
the power of that right, because it will have 
all the weapons; these, too, having been sur- 
rendered to it, along with the baubles of 
national sovereignty. 

It is to be a world of wonderful individual 
freedom in exchange for the loss of national 
freedom. National sovereignty will be abol- 
ished. The American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will not be needed any more. It 
will be superseded by a declaration of inter- 
dependence. 

It will be an Anglo-Saxon world, naturally; 
but an Anglo-Saxon world based upon the 
principles of federal union. 

How shall it be governed—this world? 

By a constitution, of course, and a congress, 
but there must be also a president—a world 
executive. 

How shall he be chosen? The cult of 
union now with Britain, which has made the 
only distinct outline there is, comes to face 
that problem, and solves it, at least for the 
time being, by proposing two equal presidents 
or chairmen—one Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
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one Winston Churchill—like the two equal 
consuls of the Roman Republic. 

“Who doubts,” asks Clarence K. Streit, in 
Union Now With Britain, page 42, “that the 
citizens of the union would welcome Chair- 
man Roosevelt enthusiastically when the 
union clipper set him down in London to 
confer with Chairman Churchill? Who can 
imagine their welcome to Chairman Churchill 
when he came here to the union capital to 
meet with Chairman Roosevelt and report to 
the provisional union congress, as he now 
reports to the British Parliament?” 

Well, but it is also the fabulous world of 
lend-lease, as the British see it—the world 
of Winston Churchill's “we,” in the declara- 
tion of the Atlantic, with no commitment on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government beyond 
coming to the aid of the United States if it 
should have to defend Britain’s Singapore and 
the Burma Road; it is his world of “united 
Wwe can save and guide the world.” 

It is the world Col. Josiah Wedgwood, 
member of the British Parliament, mala- 
droitly spoke of when he came lecturing here 
to make sentiment for any kind of union or 
any kind of Anglo-American alliance. Fe 
said: “From the war in which accounts he- 
tween Britain and America are now getting 
somewhat mixed, the step forward to a com- 
mon army, navy, and air force—and taxation 
to pay for them—is not far distant. * * * 
We have in Great Britain all to gain by a 
union, and the invitation must come from 
America.” 

For that the embarrassed British Govern- 
ment called him home. Common taxation 
by a supreme government, which would be 
laid on, of course, according to the ability of 
each nation to pay, is something you would 
not stress in the hearing of the richest coun- 
try, especially not just before a meeting of 
the President of the United States and the 
British Prime Minister at sea, in the course 
of which the British Prime Minister hoped to 
get the signature of the President of the 
United cates to an Anglo-American alliance 
for the duration of the war to destroy Hitler. 

Says Mr. Streit naively in Union Now With 
Britain: “Prime Minister Churchill’s offer to 
form a federal union overnight with Trance 
has shown how ready the British are to 
accept such an offer from Washington.” 

We could have believed it on slighter evi- 
dence; or we would be willing te take the 
word of Leslie Hore-Belisha, formerly Secre- 
tary for War in the British Cabinet, who hopes 
the declaration of the Atlantic will turn out 
to be the prelude to a common citizenship 
with America. “Mr. Churchill,” he says, “had 
the imaginative idea of offering France a com- 
mon citizenship. There is far more reason 
for common citizenship with America. If we 
can rep'ace the Declaration of Independence 
with a declaration of interdependence, it 
should lay the firmest foundation for perma- 
nent world peace.” 

So, then, we should save Europe again, this 
time by self-renunciation, surrender of our 
national sovereignty, and marriage. 

The savior complex is the grand and costly 
American emotion. We cannot expect other 
people to understand it, since we do not 
understand it in ourselves, nor can we rightly 
blame other people for exploiting it. It is 
our own business. These zealots for a gov- 
ernment of mankind are Americans, The 
world they imagine is a world that cannot be 
proved; a world that has no historical proba- 
bility; a world that we think does not exist 
beyond the beautiful mists of political hallu- 
cination. The intensity of their propaganda 
provokes violent resistance and divides peo- 
ple, not on lines of reason but on lines of 
deep feeling. 

You cannot reason about the happening 
that takes place in the heart of one who says 
and thinks and feels, “I am an American 
citizen.” You would have to show this 
American your perfect world, and even then 
he might not wish it. That goes for us. 
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On the opposite hand, we have learned 
that you cannot reason with one who has 
embraced the denationalized thought of 
world citizenship and allegiance to an all- 
wise, all-powerful government of mankind. 
To such a one, national sovereignty is a 
fetish and the Declaration of Independence 
is but a scrap of honorable paper. 

Therefore, we say, this propaganda is bad 
for the cause of unity, dividing hearts and 
minds at a time when the Government’s 
principal anxiety is the state of public morale 
for the war against Hitler. 





A Bad Tax Law That Should Be Repealed 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 12, 1941 





Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this brief time 
for the purpose of advising the House and 
the country that I have today introduced 
a bill that, if enacted, will repeal section 
3540 of Public Law No. 250, chapter 412, 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress, relat- 
ing to the imposition of taxes on all 
motor vehicles. 

Under item 1 of the section a flat 
extra $5 Federal tax is imposed on each 
of the 32,000,000 automobiles of this 
eountry, irrespective of the value of 
such automobile or of the number of 
miles traveled. The oldest wreck of a 
“flivver” owned by the poorest tenant 
farmer in my State or yours must, under 
the law, be subject to the same tax as the 
latest model Pierce-Arrow, Cadillac, or 
any of the other high-priced automobiles. 

Today representatives from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Office appeared before the 
deficiency Committee on Appropriations 
and asked for ~n extra deficiency appro- 
priation amounting to $4,500,000 in an 
effort to enforce this unsatisfactory, un- 
scientific, unfair, impractical, unreason- 
able Federal tax. 

This tax becomes effective February 1, 
1942, unless the section in question is re- 
pealed. Under the law such tax is pro- 
rated by the number of months in which 
the vehicle is used during the fiscal year. 
Thus a Pierce Arrow or a Cadillac pur- 
chased next March would be subject to a 
smaller Federal tax than a 10-year-old 
“flivver” or “Chevy” or any of the other 
cheaper makes. 

Today the office of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue has asked the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to immediately 
O. K. an item of $430,000 for the purpose 
only of securing a list of all the 32,000,000 
owners of motor vehicles in this country, 
which request, I am pleased to say, has 
not yet been granted. But, of course, that 
is not a drop in the bucket compared with 
the ultimate cost of enforcing this unfair 
law. Representatives of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue admit that it 
is an unsatisfactory, unscientific measure 
that will be extremely difficult if not im- 
pessible to administer. 


The Appropriations Committee was 
told today that whereas the cost of en- 
forcing the average Federal tax law is 
89 cents per $100, it is now estimated 
that the cost of enforcing this cumber- 
some, impractical, and unfair tax will be 
between $5 and $6 per hundred. This is 
by far the highest cost of any other tax 
law ever imposet upon the people by this 
or any other Congress. 

The committee has also been asked by 
the Internal Revenue Office for an army 
of approximately 3,600 employees in an 
effort to enforce the law, and this De- 
partment has chosen the most cumber- 
some, expensive, and unsatisfactory 
method that the committee feels could 
possibly be imagined in its effort to en- 
force this law. Briefly, it is proposed 
that the collector of internal revenue, 
after securing a list of all car owners, 
send a notice to respective owners of 
cars “inviting” them tc pay this extra $5, 
which in some instances may be more 
than the value of the car proposed 
to be taxed. In case of no response 
it will send the second notice. To those 
who do not “kick in” as a result of the 
second invitation, a Federal field agent 
will call on the car owner if he or she 
can be found and has not sold or traded 
the car, and again urge the owner to pay 
this extra 5 “bucks” even though the 
State license has been paid, which varies 
from $1 in some States to $10, $15, $20, to 
$40 in other States. The owner has, of 
course, paid a heavy tax on the gasoline, 
but if the car owner fails or refuses to 
pay, the matter is turned over to the 
United States district attorney’s office, 
who must then become a collection 
agency and remind the car owner that 
the penalty for his failure is a $25 fine 
or imprisonment for 30 days, or both. 

Can you imagine an American Con- 
gress proposing to send a person to 
prison for 30 days because of his failure 
to pay a tax of $5? But that is not all 
of the penalty. Even though the car 
owner has paid his extra $5, there is also 
a penalty of $25 for anyone who uses a 
car without a sticker or a tag appearing 
on such vehicle as prescribed under the 
regulations. 

I can visualize this law going into effect 
next February. There is so much mail 
coming to the average farmer from 
Washington that there is no question but 
what a large percentage of it is thrown 
in the wastebasket. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service today estimated that possibly 
not over 60 percent of the car owners 
would pay off on the “barrel head” after 
receiving the two invitations from the 
revenue office. Members of the commit- 
tee feel that this estimate is entirely too 
high. Then the fifteen to twenty million 
others that fail to pay this particular tax 
will soon be branded as criminals, and 
the long arm of the law will extend out 
in the highways and byways looking for 
the owners of these old cars who have 
failed for any reason to pay this extra 
Federal tax. Representatives of the 
Federal Government will be snooping 
around in the garages to see if the stick- 
ers are on the cars or whether or not the 
car is Leing used. They will have a legal 
right to confiscate all cars on which the 
Federal tux is unpaid. I am fearful that 
the Government will be told to take 


literally thousands of such cars. Then 
the Congress will be called upon to pre- 
vide additional funds to build warehouses 
and garages to house the many old, 
worn-out automobi’es for which no tax is 
paid. And, moreover, if the law is really 
enforced—which, of course, it will not 
be—we will have to enlarge the jails for 
the good, law-abiding but poor people of 
this country who will be branded as crim- 
inals for the failure of payment of this 
$5 tax. 

Today I was instructed by the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee to 
confer with my good friend, Hon. Ros- 
ERT DoucuHTon, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, with reference to 
working toward the repeal of this un- 
satisfactory law, which I have done. I 
have advised the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee that it is the 
unanimous opinion of the Deficiency 
Committee, after hearing representa- 
tives of the Internal Revenue Office, that 
this law is unworkable and ought to be 
repealed before it becomes effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1942. I expect to appear offi- 
cially before that committee when the 
next tax bill is up for consideration and 
ask for its repeal, but I feel very keenly 
that it is of sufficient importance that I 
should lay the matter squarely before 
Members of this Congress now. 

Let me say in conclusion that I am not 
criticizing the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I realize that this great com- 
mittee has a tremendous task of rais- 
ing much needed revenue for a depleted 
Federal Treasury. Like a drowning man 
grasping for a straw, it evidently incor- 
porated this impractical scheme rather 
hastily. It seems to me that this pro- 
vision is somewhat on par with an effort 
of the man who tried to shear a pig. It 
raised a lot of squeal but produced 
mighty little wool. 

I sincerely hope that Congress will re- 
peal this impractical, unscientific, un- 
precedented, and unpopular measure at 
an early date, and that the Committee on 
Ways and Means will be able to find a 
more just and equitable method of shear- 
ing the sheep to produce the needed 
revenue. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, November 13, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, to 
sell out one’s country is treason in any 
land, but what shall we call it when it is 
given away? 

Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead, who never to himself has said, 
“This Nation needs a level head’’? 

The W. W. vote on repeal! in the Senate 
minority was 6 out of 28, and in the 
House it was 22 out of 159. 
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“The Republican Party has been 
handed a gold brick or a second Lin- 
coln.”—The Cloakroom, June 29, 1940. 

Uncle Sam, the big world policeman, is 
all dressed up and on his way again down 
a@ long, dark alley. 

The Little Wild Flower got frostbitten 
when he tried to tell the preachers what 
to preach and what to pray. 

The House of Representatives is be- 
ginning to realize that its intended func- 
tion was to represent the people and not 
the President. 

The “Nudeal” is a system of planned 
sabotage by subterfuge for the destruc- 
tion of the recognized American way in 
both peace and war. 

Angelo Bortolo Bertilli, of Notre Dame, 
is not a painter or sculptor, but still he is 
an artist in spiraling a pigskin, for we 
saw him sink the Navy. 

“Failure to repeal these sections would, 
of course, cause rejoicing in the Axis 
nations,” is the war slogan for today, 
November 13, 1941. Would it not be bet- 
ter to think of the thing that would cause 
rejoicing in a few million American 
homes? 

A letter was held for 1 cent postage in 
Detroit. We protested to the Postmaster 
General about spending 3 cents to get 
1 delivered, and after reading his lengthy 
justification in reply we sent the cent, to 
find that the dead-letter office had it. 
Is there no help? 


Civilian Pilot Training in Our Colleges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 
LETTER FROM BRYAN S. STOFFER 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, civilian 
pilot training in our colleges has a defi- 
nite place in our defense program. 

I wish to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing a letter that I have received from 
Mr. Bryan S. Stoffer, president of Doane 
College, at Crete, Nebr., together with a 
table showing the contribution to na- 
tional defense of the boys who have taken 
advantage of this civilian pilot-training 
program: 

DOANE COLLEGE, 
Crete, Nebr., November 6, 1941. 
The Honorable Cart T. CurRTIs, 

House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN CurTIS: I understand 
that legislation dealing with the civilian pilot 
training program is likely to be enacted in 
the near future. I believe, also, that there is 
some indication that pressure may be used 
to discontinue the units which have been 
established in the colleges. 

We believe the civilian pilot training pro- 
gram is one way in which the colleges can 
effectively serve the Nation at the present 


time. A very large proportion of our student 
pilots are entering Army and Navy service as 
soon as they complete their education. If 
this work should be taken from the colleges 
it would not be possible for us to contribute 
in any very direct way to the defense program. 

Furthermore, a great many municipalities, 
such as Crete, have undertaken a rather large 
expense in providing an airport with hangar 
and appropriate equipment in order that 
these courses may be pursued. The citizens 
have done this because they believe, along 
with the colleges, that they should do all in 
their power to help along the defense program. 
If these throughout the country 
should now be discontinued, it would cer- 
tainly rather seriously interfere with morale 
in the communities which have been more 
than anxious to cooperate in this program. 
I personally believe these civilian pilot-train- 
ing centers have been a very genuine contri- 
bution to the country, both in the training 
of men and also in the creation of air- 
mindedness in many communities in Amer- 
ica. We have certainly seen the development 
of this spirit in Crete. I believe the same 
thing has happened in a great many other 
areas. 

I am writing this letter to you and am en- 
closing a list of the names of those who have 
entered the service of the Army and the Navy 
from our civilian pilot-training program at 
Doane College. I assure you of our interest 
in the national welfare and of our desire to 
cooperate with you in the service which you 
are rendering. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Bryan S. STOFFER. 


Doane civilian pilot training men who have 
gone into defense service. 

1940, fall: Andrews, Edward Pierce, from 
second civilian pilot training to Navy; Bauer, 
Marvin Dale, from elementary civilian pilot 
training to Navy; Baumann, Rufus Luther 
E., from elementary civilian pilot training to 
Navy; Gerner, Leonard Arthur, accepted by 
Navy, subject to call; Shattuck, Amos Bruce, 
from elementary civilian pilot training to 
Army; .Vanderhook, Rolland Vincent, from 
elementary civilian pilot training to Army; 
Phillips, Raymond Morris, from elementary 
civilian pilot training to study to become a 
flight instructor. 

1941, winter: Adams, Franklin Everett, 
from elementary civilian pilot training to 
study to become a flight instructor; Bailey, 
Donald Floyd, from elementary civilian pilot 
training to Army; Daniels, Marion Gordon, 
from elementar) civilian pilot training to 
Navy; Franek, Rainold Joseph, from elemen- 
tary civilian pilot training to Navy; Niemann, 
Edgar John, from elementary civilian pilot 
training to Army. Sedlacek, Francis Eugene, 
from elementary civilian pilot training to 
Navy; Melichar, Leonard Leo, accepted by 
Navy, subject to call. 

1941, summer: Kristufek, Don, from ele- 
mentary civilian pilot training to Army; 
Redman, Harold William, from elementary 
civilian pilot training to Army; Smith, Robert 
Glen, accepted by Army, subject to call. 

Summation: On active duty in the Navy, 
6; on active duty in the Army, 6; subject to 
call to the Navy, 2; subject to call te the 
Army, 1; helping defense by preparing to 
become flight instructors, 2; have taken sec- 
ond civilian pilot training, 6; have applied 
for second civilian pilot training, beginning 
January 1942, 6. 

All of these are out of the first 40 elemen- 
tary civilian pilot training students at Doane. 
Out of the 20 now taking elementary civilian 
pilot training 12 have already applied for 
second civilian pilot training, to prepare still 
further. Fifteen are continuing in college. 

1941, winter (additional): Foster, Ever- 
leigh, inspector at Lockheed Vega Aircraft 
Corporation. 
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Modification of the Neutrality Law 
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HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, I have de- 
termined to vote for the motion to concur 
in the Senate amendments to House Joint 
Resolution 237. This resolution passed 
the House of Representatives on October 
17, amending the Neutrality Act to per- 
mit American merchant ships to be 
armed. As amended in the Senate, it will 
repeal other sections of the Neutrality 
Act which prohibit such vessels from-en- 
tering waters proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent to be combat areas. It is these 
amendments we are now considering. 


The Neutrality Act provides that the 
President may, by proclamation, define 
combat areas, and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful, except under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, for any 
citizen of the United States or any Amer- 
ican vessel to proceed into or through 
any such area. The act provides also 
that the President may modify any 
proclamation issued under its authority. 
The President prefers not to exercise this 
power to change the situation and has 
asked Congress to do so by legislative 
enactment. 

It is unfortunate that this situation 
has come about. It has focused the eyes 
of the world upon America, and the ac- 
tion on this measure will be regarded as 
an indication of our national unity, and 
if we are to stand before the world as a 
united nation the measure must be 
adopted. 

Aside from this there are other reasons 
for its adoption. 


I am conscious of the deep feeling and 
anxiety that exists among our people 
that to permit American vessels to enter 
combat zones may result in incidents 
which will excite emotions and lead us 
into war. They are aroused, intensely 
interested, and sharply divided on the 
subject of this legislaticn. It has been 
discussed on the radio, in the newspa- 
pers, editorially, and by paid advertise- 
ment. I have received a great many let- 
ters and telegrams expressing views on 
both sides. They confirm what I have 
fully realized, the public’s anxiety and 
desire to keep the war away from our 
shores, and prevent the use of our Army 
as an expeditionary force. 

There is unanimity of opinion that 
America must not enter the war. To 
that end approval has been given to all 
efforts to aid the nations resisting ag- 
gression. This attitude was responsible 
for the demand, after Holland, Belgium, 
and France were overrun, for all aid to 
Britain short of war. It was responsible 
for the modification of the Neutrality Act 
by the cash-and-carry amendments and 








the enactment of the lend-lease bill, and 
it brought to us a realization of the need 
of and a demand for the expansion of 
our military and naval forces for the 
national defense. 

When this measure was first before the 
House of Representatives it provided 
only for the arming of merchant ships. 
My correspondence reflected approval of 
its enactment. Even in that form it was 
feared by some that it was a step toward 
war. It may be, but certainly it must be 
realized that some risk must be involved 
in aiding Britain, and that if aiding Brit- 
ain will keep the war away from our 
shores then the risk is justified as a 
national-defense measure. 

We cannot say how far we may be 
dragged nor how long it will be before 
the ultimate result will be known, and 
a vote on this measure will not detract 
from nor add anything to the things that 
have already happened—and there are 
many—which can be resorted to as an 
excuse for an attack upon the United 
States. If there was any doubt about 
our attitude or our position, it was de- 
termined by the adoption of the lend- 
lease bill. I felt that bill was tantamount 
to a declaration of war, and for that 
reason I opposed it; but now that it has 
shaped our policy and has been twice 
reaffirmed by appropriations to imple- 
ment it, there can be no doubt as to our 
attitude and what other nations, friendly 
or otherwise, may expect of us. 

We may not like the situation, but it 
requires that every detail, every element 
necessary for defense, be fully prepared. 
Whatever can be done to keep the war 
away from our shores must be done. 
There are important issues that we must 
expect to meet. 

In such a situation Congress has grave 
responsibilities, not the least of which is 
to exercise leadership in demonstrating 
to the world our national unity. Our 
conduct since our defense program was 
undertaken has not been such as to ex- 
cite admiration. There have been un- 
fortunate delays due to lack of harmony 
in the production of defense materials. 
This has brought about resentment and 
a demand for action to prevent disor- 
ganization and strikes, particularly in 
defense industries. When Congress de- 
mands a cessation of this attitude on the 
part of labor and industry it must dem- 
onstrate its own unity; otherwise Amer- 
ica cannot stand before the world as a 
united nation. 

Assurance of our national unity is best 
emphasized by our conduct. Such as- 
surance will inspire those who are fight- 
ing the battle of democracy. It should 
and will have the opposite effect on those 
unfriendly nations that would make 
much of our apparent disunity. If noth- 
ing more, it would be the text of “fifth 
column” activity. 

In our international affairs the Presi- 
dent is the personification of the Gov- 
ernment. It matters not what our per- 
sonal feelings may be toward the occu- 
pant for the time being of the Presiden- 
tial chair, he is the President of the 
United States and his position must be 
respected, The framers of the Consti- 


tution knew from the history of nations 
the importance of this principle. That 
is why the Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent such broad powers in dealing with 
other nations and makes him Command- 
er in Chief of the armed forces. He is 


the logical official of the Government to . 


take leadership in international affairs. 
His facilities for obtaining knowledge of 
conditions and his responsibility in deal- 
ing with foreign nations place him in 
that position. We have the word of 
John Marshall and others who partici- 
pated in the development of our Govern- 
ment under the Constitution that it was 
intended to be so. The influence of the 
President and his efforts in behalf of his 
country have greater weight when it is 
known to the world that he has the coun- 
try behind him. Doubt and misgivings 
in Congress reflect the confusion of the 
national mind which antagonistic na- 
tions will be quick to use to advantage. 
Also, they will create disunion and lack 
of enthusiasm in our domestic life, and, 
most important of all, adversely affect 
the morale of our armed forces. 

I am satisfied that out of the adop- 
tion of this resolution will come reassur- 
ance to those countries we are committed 
to aid, and a greater realization for the 
need of national unity on the part of 
those engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions and implements of war; cer- 
tainly, it will not give an unfriendly na- 
tion any assurance of hope of advantage 
because of disunity here. 

Six years of experience have demon- 
strated that when the neutrality bill was 
enacted many resulting consequences 
were lost sight of, and we now realize 
that the act amounted to nothing more 
than a statement of hopes and aspira- 
tions. We have observed the impossi- 
bility of carrying out its purposes. Ex- 
amples of this were the subterfuge of 
transferring American-owned ships to 
Panamanian registry and the futility of 
the effrrt of preventing war among other 
nations by an embargo on the shipment 
abroad of American-made war materials. 

The pending measure now brings us to 
another tLought; that is, where does the 
combat area begin and how far may our 
vessels enjoy the freedom of the seas? 
Recent events indicate that the danger 
zone and combat area in the Atlantic are 
not far east of our own shores. Did not 
a naval battle occur off the shores of 
South America, driving the Graf Spee 
into Uruguay? It could easily have been 
New York or Boston. The sinking of the 
British ship Hood and the battle of the 
Bismarck should be fresh in our minds, 
to say nothing of the Arkwright and 
other ships that have been raiding com- 
merce in the South Atlantic. Who 
makes the danger zone? A proclamation 
of the President or pirate ships sinking 
whom they may devour? The effect of 
the neutrality law was to shackle our 
cOmmerce and leave the determination 
of the danger zone or combat area to 
belligerent nations. The Neutrality Act 
anticipated that the President would de- 
termine by evidence before him a danger 
zone or a combat area. It follows that if 
the seas were infested with armed ships 
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intent upon destroying commerce up to 
within a few hundred miles of the At- 
lantic coast it would be the obligation of 
the President to proclaim a combat area 
so close to our shores that American ships 
could not leave our ports without almost 
instantly entering a combat or restricted 
area which they were told to avoid. This 
cer‘ainly was not the intention, nor 
would it be the desire of the American 
people. It would put into the hands of 
a belligerent nation not at war with the 
United States the power to drive Ameri- 
can merchantmen from the seas. Such 
is the provision which this resolution 
would repeal. 





The Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Thursday, November 13, 1941 





Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the time served by me as a Mem- 
ber of this House is comparatively short, 
I believe I can truthfully say that I have 
had to face many legislative and gov- 
ernmental problems, the intricacies and 
complexities of which are generally ad- 
mitted. Yet none of the other problems 
which have confronted me has given me 
as much difficulty as the one now raised 
by the Senate amendments to the Neu- 
trality Act. 

How is a Member of Congress to reg- 
ulate the discharge of his duties? There 
is no particular course of instruction 
given as to how to be a good Representa- 
tive. He must be ever mindful of the 
wishes of his constituency and yet be 
alive to his own opinions and convictions, 
on the basis of what he hears and sees 
on the floor of the House and elsewhere. 

When I was sent to Washington as a 
representative of my congressional dis- 
trict I felt that I was expected to rep- 
resent my district as a true American. 
I was just another American elected by 
fellow Americans to sit in the American 
Congress. Naturally, therefore, what- 
ever course I pursue in the discharge of 
my duties should be intended to lead to 
the result of what is best for America 
and its people. 

I dislike the terms “isolationist” and 
“interventionist.” I refuse to accept 
either terms as describing my legislative 
philosophy. Iam and have been snxious 
at all times to reserve the right to decide 
each proposition as it presents itself, on 
its own merits, and to be left free to do 
so without any interference on the part 
of any isolationist or interventionist 
group. I am, of course, always ready and 
willing to receive the opinions of the 
individuals of my district and I welcome 
them. On the other hand, I dislike the 
use of high-pressure methods calculated 
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to attempt to exercise a manufactured 
influence over my actions. 

I voted for the lend-lease bills, both 
1 and 2, and the appropriations pur- 
suant thereto, because I sincerely be- 
lieved that they were necessary to the 
future welfare of our country and to keep 
war away from the American shores. I 
suppose that, on the basis of these latter 
votes, I might be called by some an inter- 
ventionist. Yet I voted against the draft- 
extension bill because I did not believe 
that the enactment of that bil! was nec- 
essary to the welfare of my country. On 
the contrary, I felt that its enactment 
would constitute an unnecessary breach 
of the promise made to our boys in mili- 
tary service. On the basis of this Jatter 
vote some might call me an isolationist. 

So it is obvious why I resent the use 
of either term. I have attempted at all 
times to study each question carefully, 
take into consideration, so far as I can, 
learn the feelings of my constituency, 
and then endeavor to guide my conduct 
on the basis of what is best for America. 

That many of the problems which have 
confronted me have had meritorious ar- 
guments on both sides cannot be dis- 
puted. Iam a great believer of the right 
of everyone to express his opinion on any 
public question, irrespective of whether 
such opinion accords with the majority 
view or the minority view. I respect the 
right of everyone to his opinion and, by 
the same token, it is not unreasonable on 
my part to expect everyone to accord me 
the same privilege. 

Despite my limited service in the House 
I sincerely believe that the problem now 
confronting us is one of the most serious 
problems ever to confront a Member of 
Congress. Much has been said in the 
course of this debate as to the effect of 
the House concurrence in the Senate 
amendments. It has been urged that the 
concurrence of the House in these amend- 
ments is tantamount to a declaration of 
war and that it will lead to another Amer- 
ican expeditionary force. With this 
argument I cannot agree. 

If I honestly believed this argument to 
be sound, my problem would be very sim- 
ple indeed. I would emphatically vote 
“no” without further ado. 

I ask indulgence in respectfully urging 
for the consideration of my fellow Amer- 
icans of the fact that nothing contained 
in the Senate amendments authorizes the 
administration to send an A.E.F. Asa 
matter of fact, under existing law it is 
forbidden to send selective-service men 
outside the Western Hemisphere. The 
concurrence by the House in the Senate 
amendments to the Neutrality Act will 
not in any way change the existing law 
with regard to the use of an A. E. F. 

It is to be remembered that there is no 
compulsory feature attached to the pro- 
posed modification of the Neutrality Act. 
Not one American boy can be compelled 
to serve in the Navy or in the mercantile 
marine. There is no conscription for 
these branches of service. Such service 
is purely and simply on a voluntary basis. 
One may render it or not, as he chooses. 

It is claimed that if permission is given 
to American ships to enter war zones, in- 


cidents may arise which will lead this 
country into war. May I respectfully 
point out that without the proposed 
modification of the neutrality law there 
already have been incidents of this na- 
ture which have taken place in noncom- 
bat zones, and right in the waters of the 
Western Hemisphere, where certainly 
American shipping, under existing law, 
has a right to be. Yet there has been no 
attempt made by any responsible person 
to bring about a declaration of war be- 
cause of these incidents. I propose to do 
all in my power to prevent the use of 
such incidents, or any other incidents of 
a similar nature occurring in the future, 
as a basis for attempts to put us into war 
or to use an A. E. F. 

If it is to be argued that such steps as 
the lend-lease bills, the proposed modifi- 
cation of the neutrality law, are steps 
leading to war, then it can be argued as 
well that training an army, manufac- 
turing defense implements, increasing 
our Navy and air force, are also steps 
leading to war. It is obvious as to how 
unfair such an argument is. The under- 
lying idea in all of these steps has been 
to buy time for ourselves, during which 
we might acquire all the strength 
possible, so that our very strength would 
be a guaranty against an attempt to at- 
tack us. But in order to get this time it 
has been found necessary to localize the 
force of the aggressor nations away from 
the American shores. It has been for 
this latter reason that the present un- 
derlying philosophy of our foreign rela- 
tions has been adopted. 

We all know of the position Japan has 
taken relative to its relation to world af- 
fairs. It has become an Axis partner. 
Whether it shall go further than it al- 
ready has is a matter now being carefully 
studied and weighed by the Japanese 
Government. In fact, important. confer- 
ences have been held, are being held, and 
shall continue to be held between the rep- 
resentatives of Japan and the representa- 
tives of our country. I might say that we 
are now witnessing the crisis of Japanese 
and American relations. The question, 
therefore, to be answered is, Shall we en- 
courage Japan to enter into this conflict 
on the side of those countries which 
American law, enacted through the 
American legislative process, says are in- 
imical to the interests of this country? 

Of course, I do not want trouble for my 
country. Of course, I am opposed to war. 
Starting off with these premises, let us 
consider the language used by the Speak- 
er of the House in addressing the House 
on the subject now under considera- 
tion—I quote: 

I would not stand here this afternoon and 
advocate concurrence in these Senate amend- 
ments if I did not believe with every fiber of 
my being that the defeat of those amend- 
ments would bring us closer to trouble than 
the adoption of them. 


Later in his address the Speaker 
stated: 


Let me say that I believe with all my heart 
this moment that the failure to enact these 
amendments will have repercussions too 
frightful to contemplate and might break 
up the most serious conferences that have 
ever been held that are being held at this 
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moment between the representatives of 
Japan and representatives of the United 
States of America. 


The above quotations are the words of 
an American, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who, during his term 
as Speaker has seldom, if ever, addressed 
the House on pending legislation. Am I 
to say that he is insincere? I feel it my 
duty as an American to believe what he 
said. I must believe him when he says 
that we shall be closer to trouble if we 
fail to concur in the Senate amendments. 
There is no satisfactory evidence to prove 
otherwise. I do not want to do any- 
thing which may contribute to a break- 
down of Japanese and American confer- 
ences and thereby possibly lead to an 
armed conflict in the Pacific involving 
America. 

Wishing, therefore, to keep my coun- 
try out of a real war, as far as lies within 
my power to do so, I find it necessary 
and proper to vote for House concur- 
rence in these amendments. I earnestly 
believe that in so doing I shall best serve 
the future welfare of America and the 
interests of our people. 


Is Canadian Wheat Competing for 
American Markets? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the Canadian milling 
wheat which is being shipped into this 
country is shipped in bond and is des- 
tined for points outside our country. In 
regard to the feeding wheat, we have the 
authority of a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
which I now offer: 


Hon. H. P. FutmMer, 
Chairman, Committee on Agri- 
culture, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Futmer: With reference to your 
letter of August 19 about importation of 
Canadian wheat for feeding purposes, you 
may be interested to know that on the 25th 
day of August, and effective that date, 
James G. Gardiner, Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, advised the prohibition of the 
exportation from Canada of wheat grading 4 
or lower unless such shipment is accompanied 
by a permit signed by or on behalf of the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 

This will virtually prevent further impor- 
tations of Canadian wheat for feed pur- 
poses—at least, for some time to come—and 
in the meantime we are endeavoring to deter- 
mine additional steps which may be taken to 
prevent further abnormal importations 
should the Canadian Government decide to 
abolish this permit system. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grover B. Him, 
Assistant Secretary. 








Morals of Our Young Men in Uniform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, November 13, 1941 





Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past several months 
Congress has appropriated billions of dol- 
lars for national defense against foreign 
dictators who are avowed enemies of the 
American way of life. 

I desire at this time to call the atten- 
tion of Members of the House and the 
country to another old and well known 
enemy of civilization—King Alcohol. In 
every emergency this enemy has raised 
his ugly head and threatened the lives, 
the health, and the general welfare of 
our citizens of all classes—rich and poor, 
old and young, black and white, church 
members, as well as the vilest of sinners. 

The Christian women in every section 
of Oklahoma, as well as other States, are 
becoming aroused against the danger of 
this ancient enemy. Knowing that open 
saloons and booze joints are being opened 
in many sections of the country in close 
proximity of training camps of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
they are petitioning Congress to pass im- 
mediate legislation proposing every safe- 
guard possible for the 1,600,000 young 
men in the United States Army in addi- 
tion to those in other armed forces of the 
Government. Following is a resolution 
unanimously passed at a recent meeting 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Grady County: 


Whereas there is pending before the United 
States Congress Senate bill No. 860, having 
for its purpose the safeguarding of the sol- 
diers and sailors of the United States Army 
and Navy; and 

Whereas it is believed that no greater con- 
tribution could be made to national defense 
than to remove from the military camps, 
forts, and reservations the presence of cor- 
rupting and destroying influences; and 

Whereas the voice of experience as ex- 
pressed by one of the greatest generals of all 
times is— 

“While moderation and temperance in all 
things are commendable and beneficial, ab- 
stinence from spirituous liquor is the best 
—s to morals and health” (General 

): 

Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Grady County, Okla., in 
convention assembled, That we do earnestly 
urge upon the members of the Oklahoma 
Delegation in the United States Congress to 
actively and vigorously support, by voice and 
vote, the adoption of said Senate bill No. 860, 
to the end that the morals and health and 
patriotic spirit of the men of the United 
States Army and Navy may be preserved. 

Adopted in open session at Chickasha, 
Okla., this the 7th day of October A. D. 1941. 

Mrs. Errizg MATHEWS, 
President, 
Mrs. JEFF Davis, 
Secretary. 
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Congress Must Safeguard the Health and Mr. Speaker, I have also received a 


petition addressed to the Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress, signed by several 
hundred of the leading ladies of Grady 
County, practically all of whom are 
mothers, making a further appeal for 
Congress to support legislation to pro- 
tect their boys in uniform from the in- 
fluence of intoxicating liquors. The pe- 
tition is as follows: 


To the Members of the Oklahoma Delegation, 
Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned, being residents and 
citizens of the State of Oklahoma, do hereby 
earnestly urge your active support and vote 
for the passage of Senate bill 860, relating to 
safeguarding draft camps, Army and mili- 
tary reservations from corrupting influences, 
and the sale therein or proximate thereto of 
intoxicating liquors, believing that the en- 
actment of such a law would be a tremendous 
contribution to national defense. 





The Question of Flood Control and 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 14, 1941 





ADDRESS BEFORE THE SPECIAL SESSION 
OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 
BORS CONGRESS, THURSDAY, NOVEM- 
BER 13, 1941, AT MIAMI, FLA. 





Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address, which I prepared for 
delivery on Thursday, November 13, 
1941, at Miami, Fla., at the special ses- 
sion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, and I regret that the pending 
neutrality bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives prevented my delivering the 
address in person, to wit: 


There is charm and majesty about rivers. 
As the c*ean awes with its resistless power, 
so the river thrills and delights. I know of 
no fable or legend that does not include rivers. 
I do not recall any mythology in which rivers 
do n.t play a large part. I know of no his- 
tory that does not deal much with rivers. 

The Garden of Eden, according to the 
Bible, was located in the fertile valley between 
the Rivers Tigris and Euphrates. The Egyp- 
tians worshiped the Nile as a goddess, and 
without the Nile there would have been no 
Egyptian civilization. The Romans cast of- 
ferings into the Tiber and worshiped the 
river that flowed through the Eternal City. 

The Ea:t Indians regard the Ganges as 
sacred, and to bathe in its waters is a part of 
the religious rites of the people. According 
to the ancients, Sharon ferried the departed 
souls across the River Styx. 

Many legends and poems have been woven 
around the Rhine in Europe. The Indians in 
North America called the Mississippi River 
the Father of Waters and worshiped it as 
such. Mark Twain would probably never 
have become famous, nor would he have given 
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us the delightful story of Huckleberry Finn, 
if it had not been for his familiarity with the 
Mississippi River. 

One of the most interesting books of Henry 
Van Dyke is Little Rivers. I quote: 

“A river is the most human and compan- 
fonable of all inanimate things. It has a 
life, a character, a voice of its own, and is as 
full of good fellowship as a sugar maple is 
of sap. It can talk in various tones, loud or 
low, and of many subjects, grave and gay. 
Under favorable circumstances it will even 
make a shift to sing, not in a fashion that 
can be reduced to notes and set down in black 
and white on a sheet of paper but in a vague, 
refreshing manner and to a wandering air 
that goes ‘over the hills and far away.’ For 
such company and friendship there is noth- 
ing outside of the animal kingdom that is 
comparable to the river.” 

John Muir, as a young man, said, “There 
is nothing more eloquent in nature than a 
mountain stream.” Henry D. Thoreau de- 
lighted in the companionship of rivers. His 
stories of the Concord and Merrimack Rivers 
are interesting and wonderfully revealing. 
John Burroughs sent out many clarion calls 
to people to enter into fellowship with the 
marvelous Hudson River, which, in the words 
of T. Morris Longstreth, “breathes celestial 
repose.” 

A drop of river water could tell a wonder- 
ful story. It has made the long journey from 
the river to the ocean millions of times, 
Lifted by the blazing sun from the sea, car- 
ried by wind and storm across hundreds of 
miles of plain, valley, hill, and mountains, it 
has fallen as rain or snow and thus added its 
tiny quota to a trickling rill that joins with 
other billions of drops of water to form the 
little brook that finds its way into the great 
river that flows ever onward to the sea. 

Rivers have always contributed to the ad- 
vancement of mankind. Their first use was 
for travel and transportation. Cities in an- 
cient and modern times have been located 
along great rivers. What ‘vould London be 
without the Thames? What would Paris be 
without the Seine? What would New York 
be without the Hudson? Lack of navigable 
rivers has hindered the development of many 
parts of many countries. 

As civilization advanced, man attempted 
to improve and to control rivers. Sometimes 
he undertook to control the ravages of disas- 
trous floods by keeping the high waters 
within the banks and between levees supple- 
menting the banks. At other times he stored 
the excess waters in rainy seasons for use in 
times of scarcity. 

Floods have harassed man in all ages and 
in all countries. The Chinese found it neces- 
sary to control the floods along their rivers 
from the earliest times. The levees along 
Chinese rivers were first constructed while 
Europe was still a wilderness. Some of 
China’s greatest legendary heroes are her en- 
gineers. One of them is Li Ping. A temple 
has been erected to his memory. There is 
inscribed in letters of gold on the entrance to 
the temple his command, “Dig the bed deep 
and keep the banks low.” 

The records of floods in China extend over 
a@ period of 4,000 years. Some 50 years ago 
from one to seven million people perished by 
drowning and starvation as a result of a great 
flood along the Yellow River. In 3 months 
during 1927 the loss of life from floods in 
Europe exceeded the deaths from the unprec- 
edented flood along the Lower Mississippi 
River in that year. 

From the first flood control has been a mat- 
ter of engineering. The works must be jus- 
tified by their service. The great levees along 
the Mississippi River represent the best ef- 
forts of all engineering to control the floods 
of a great river. 

“And the waters prevailed and increased 
greatly upon the earth; and the ark went upon 
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the face of the waters.” In this passage from 
the Book of Genesis we have the oldest record 
of the relationship of floods and navigation. 
Flood control prevents rivers from being de- 
structive enemies. Navigation improves 
rivers to make them useful friends. 

The improvement of rivers for navigation 
and for flood control often presents different 
problems. Navigation is concerned with the 
river at its lowest stage; flood control in- 
volves improvements when the river carries 
30 to 40 times its minimum flow and often 
in different channels. Notwithstanding the 
differences, flood control and navigation have 
much in common and few, if any, conflicting 
interests. Bank stabilization often aids navi- 
gation. Flood control is always promoted 
and navigation will be advanced by the im- 
provement of rivers. The most fertile por- 
tions of the earth are the valleys of rivers 
that overfiow periodically. The most impor- 
tant commercial centers and the largest 
populations are along rivers. 

Great floods have occurred in all countries 
and in all ages, and they will occur again. 
What can man do about them? He cannot 
prevent or change the amount of rainfall, but 
he can alter the rate at which it will run off; 
he cannot prevent or change the amount of 
snowfall, but he can delay the snow by dense 
foliage and other means from reaching the 
ground and he can hinder the snow when it 
has reached the ground from being converted 
into rapid run-off; he can hold back the 
rains and the snows by dams along the tribu- 
taries of the headwaters; he can detain the 
floods by larger dams below the headwaters, 
and he can confine the floods in the lower 
stretches by levees, supplemented by diver- 
sions and floodways. He can straighten the 
channels and hasten the discharge; he can 
confine the floods by levees; he can measure 
the rainfall; he can study the condition of 
the ground and thus compute in advance 
when and how high the waters will rise. 
Long-range forecasting is of great aid in flood 
fights. 


Floods are not more frequent than for- 


merly. There were floods long before De Soto 
discovered the Mississippi and long before the 
Ohio Valley was settled. Deforestation has 
little to do with the frequency of floods. 
Soil erosion has been going on through the 
ages; it is responsible for the alluvial vaileys 
of the United States. 

Rivers and seas are nature’s contribution 
to the development of progress. Impedi- 
ments to navigation must be removed; har- 
bors must be kept open; canals must be con- 
structed; channels must be deepened; bars 
must be removed. Transportation by water 
is the cheapest form of transportation, and 
the denser the population the greater the 
need for cheap transportation. 

While we have not prevented, no country 
in the world has made more rapid progress 
in controlling floods than the United States. 
Both theory and experience are essential in 
the construction of flood-control works; the 
highest type of engineering is required. The 
improvements must be sound and must be 
justified. The levees along the lower Missis- 
sippi River are higher, wider, and longer 
than the great Chinese Wall. They are a 
tribute to the ingenuity and accomplish- 
ments of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. They are the mightiest 
marks ever made by man on the face of 
the earth. 

ANNUAL AUTHORIZATIONS 


Flood problems are continuous and pro- 
gressive. All of the principal rivers and 
streams of the United States have been 
studied and surveyed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. The problem is not static; it depends 
on the frequency and extent of rain and 
snow. Reports are submitted to the Con- 
gress during every session. Floods occur in 


some river basins one year and in other 
basins another year. Annual authorizations 
will promote connected and efficient flood 
control. The works will be supplemented 
and coordinated. A sound program of flood 
control requires annual authorizations. 

It is only a short time since flood control 
was adopted as a national policy by the 
United States. The act was first passed in 
1936; it was followed by the acts of 1937, 
1938, and 1939. In accordance with the pro- 
gram, the House Committee on Flood Control, 
after exhaustive hearings, on May 7, 1940, re- 
ported a bill authorizing $191,000,000 for flood 
control. The fall of France and the necessity 
for national defense delayed and prevented 
the consideration and passage of the bill. 

The act of 1936, as amended and supple- 
mented by subsequent acts, authorizes a total 
of $693,926,000 for flood control throughout 
the United States, exclusive of the lower Mis- 
sissippi River. Including appropriations as 
passed by the Congress for the fiscal year 
1942, approximately $36,741,000 has been 
appropriated for general flood control. It may 
appear that there is a backlog of approxi- 
mately $317,185,000. Such a deduction is 
misleading since an additional amount of 
$177,000,000 will be required to complete 
works now under construction or scheduled 
for construction during the fiscal year 1942. 
There was thus available only $140,000,000 
for new flood-control projects. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL AUTHORIZATIONS 


It was evident that many important proj- 
ects for which comprehensive plans had veen 
approved by Congress could not be construct- 
ed without additional authorizations. Other 
important projects recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers could not be begun. In 
many cases projects must be constructed 
consecutively. 

Flood damages exceed the costs of con- 
struction. The work should be prosecuted 
at reasonable rates to prevent damages and 
to prevent calamities and overflows. Floods 
occur in both peace and war. Reservoirs re- 
quire long periods to be constructed. Au- 
thorizations should be made in advance, 
Benefits do not accrue until the reservoirs 
are completed. It has taken 6 years to com- 
plete the Fort Peck Reservoir. Projects 
should be initiated years ahead of expected 
completion and authorizations should be 
made early as delays in construction, due to 
high waters, make river improvement slow. 

The demand for electric power in national 
defense is growing. Authorizations of res- 
ervoirs for multiple purposes are in order. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Destructive floods can easily jeopardize na- 
tional defense. They can halt industrial pro- 
duction by shutting down power plants, by 
crippling railroads, by destroying highways, 
and by interrupting communications. Addi- 
tional authorizations for both national de- 
fense and general welfare should be made. 
Even a partial overflow may interrupt the 
Postal Service and interstate commerce. An 
overfiow along the Mississippi River would 
cripple the defense program. A population 
of 30,000,000 people and property of an esti- 
mated value of $9,000,000,000 in the lower 
Mississippi Valley alone would be affected. 
The Mississippi River divides the continent. 
The cost of completing the adopted project 
is small compared to the total cost of the 
project. Economy will be promoted and a 
great flood may be controlled by the imme- 
diate completion of the adopted project. 
Authorizations must therefore be followed by 
appropriations in both peace and war. 


MULTIPLE USE PROJECTS 

Plans for the control of devastating floods 
should, wherever practicable, provide for their 
use and for their conservation for the benefit 
of the people. Water is probably the most 
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valuable of natural resources. It should not 
be polluted and it should not be wasted; it 
should help and not hinder; it should serve 
and not destroy. Power should be generated 
wherever practicable in connection with flood 
control. Multiple-purpose dams, where fea- 
sible, should be constructed. Both firm and 
secondary power are needed and should be 
generated. Water power is not only valuable 
but it contributes to needed public improve- 
ments that might not otherwise be con- 
structed for flood control, navigation, and 
irrigation. 

In some parts of the United States where 
there are abundant supplies of coal and other 
natural fuels power can perhaps be generated 
more cheaply by steam plants. Elsewhere 
good water-power sites are available and 
hydroelectric plants will fill the need. Water 
power is most economical when combined 
with other uses. Thus, different parts of the 
country have different needs and different 
resources, and it is not necessary to make one 
rule apply everywhere. All cases should be 
considered on their own merits. 

In the southeastern United States, where a 
new industrial empire is coming into being, 
there are widespread demands for power that 
can be developed on the rivers in that sec- 
tion. The power possibilities along the White 
River in Missouri and Arkansas and along the 
Arkansas River are really remarkable, and 
demands for rower not only exist but will 
increase as the power is developed. It takes 
many years, as I have stated, to build reser- 
voirs. By the time the projects have been 
completed all of the power that can be de- 
velopcd will be needed. The est multiple- 
use projects should be authorized now so that 
they can be prosecuted in an orderly manner 
to meet urgent needs for flood control, irri- 
gation, and navigation, and to satisfy the 
growing demands for electric power. 

In this connection I should like to call 
attention to the fact that the ‘anguage in the 
Flood Coni.ol Act of 1938 approving the 
general comprehensive plans for flood control 
and other purposes, as set forth in Flood Con- 
trol Committee Document No. 1, Seventy-fifth 
Congress, first session, with such modifications 
thereof as in the discretion of the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers may be 
advisable, together with the other language 
of the act, indicates a legislative intent to 
provide for power development at all dams 
where practicable that are approved and 
further authorization or legislation on the 
subject does not appear to be necessary. The 
improvements for power so necessary for de- 
fense can be initiated with appropriations 
heretofore or hereafter made. 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

The Federal Power Commission has an im- 
portant function. Its job is one of the big- 
gest in the Government. Since the Federal 
Water Power Act was passed in 1920, the pub- 
lic has demanded some Government regula- 
tion of the use of falling waters. Such regu- 
lation should not be destructive. It is not 
necessary for the Federal Power Commission 
to engage in construction, as the govern- 
mental agencies planning and building mul- 
tiple-use reservoirs are capable of construct- 
ing such projects efficiently, but there is a 
place in the picture for the Commission. 
The power produced must be marketed. The 
solution of the problem will require time. 
In the meantime, the power should not go 
to waste. The public is entitled to the bene- 
fits of the economical power that can be de- 
veloped from their natural resources. I be- 
lieve that the marketing of power might well 
be placed under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Commission 
should not only have the power and author- 
ity to license but it should control the mar- 
keting of the power generated at Federal 
expense. 








FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1941 


Unable to secure the passage of the bill 
reported in 1940 on account of the national 
emergency, the advocates of flood control an- 
nounced that they would press for the pas- 
sage of an authorization bill in the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. After exhaustive hearings, 
the committee on June 9, 1941, reported 
H. R. 4611, authorizing approximately $275,- 
000,000 in addition to previous authoriza- 
tions. The bill was passed by the House 
and Senate and approved by the President 
on August 18, 1941. 

The act of 1941 is outstanding among the 
flood-control acts. It authorizes projects in 
all the principal drainage basins of the United 
States. It provides for multiple-use projects, 
especially along the White River in Arkansas 
and Missouri. The power possibilities are 
greater here than anywhere else in the United 
States between the Mississippi and the Colo- 
rado Rivers. The policy adopted in 1936 is 
continued and expanded. 

The most constructive provisions of the 
act provide definitely for the completion of 
the adopted project along the lower Missis- 
sippi River, without increasing the authoriza- 
tions previously made under the Flood Con- 
trol Acts of May 15, 1928, and June 15, 1936. 
The act of 1928 provided for a diversion 
through the Boeuf Basin in Arkansas and 
Louisiana and the act of 1936 provided for 
the substitution of the Eudora diversion, 
located in Arkansas and Louisiana, for the 
Boeuf diversion. Under the terms of the act 
of 1941 the existing levees will be strength- 
ened and raised and both the Boeuf and 
Eudora diversions will be eliminated. 

The Flood Control Act of 1928 provided for 
an experimental laboratory, and it was estab- 
lished at Vicksburg, Miss. It is the last word 
not only in the United States but in the world 
in flood-control and river and harbor experi- 
ments. As a result of studies, surveys, ex- 
aminations, and experiments for the past 12 
years the president of the Mississippi River 
Commission submitted plans that provided 
for the substitution of levees for both of the 
diversions mentioned. Substantially 1,000,000 
acres of land that would otherwise have been 
dedicated to overflow waters in the diversion 
is restored to man. 


LEVEES. AND CUT-OFFS ALONG THE LOWER MIS- 
SISSIPPI RIVER 


The Boeuf diversion embraced substan- 
tially 1,000,000 acres of land. The Eudora 
diversion contemplated the use of approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres of land. The Corps of 
Engineers experimented between 1928 and 
1941. Progress had been made in levee con- 
struction; larger levees had been built not 
only along the lower Mississippi River but 
many high dams in other parts of the coun- 
try had been constructed. High dams had 
been built in many drainage basins. The 
experiments in the laboratory and the experi- 
ments following floods resulted in discoveries. 
These discoveries culminated in cut-offs be- 
tween the mouth of the Arkansas River and 
the Red River. Under the administration of 
Gen. Harley B. Ferguson, President of the 
Mississippi River Commission, 13 cut-offs 
were constructed between the Arkansas and 
the Red Rivers. The distance by river was 
thus shortened 137 miles. Transportation 
was promoted, for there is larger tonnage 
carried along the lower Mississippi River to- 
day than ever before in the history of the 
country. It was maintained that flood 
heights by the construction of the said cut- 
offs were reduced some 10 feet at Arkansas 
City, some 8 feet at Greenville, and some 5 
feet at Vicksburg. 

If enough dirt is put into levees they can 
be made as strong as the Fort Peck Dam or as 
the Gatun Dam in the Panama Canal. 
Levees for flood control are feasible if they 
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are strong, constructed of proper material 
and high enough. They are the most eco- 
nomical and efficient means of flood protec- 
tion. Soils are being taken into considera- 
tion. Berms are constructed where 
necessary; levee foundations can be made 
secure. Better levees with wider and strong- 
er sections and with adequate foundations 
are being constructed. 

General Edgar Jadwin, the Chief of Engi- 
neers, in House Document 90, Seventieth 
Congress, first session, reported that the flood 
of 1927, if it had been confined, would have 
reached a gage of 69 feet at Arkansas City. 
In 1927 the existing grade at Arkansas City 
was 60 feet. It was known as the 1914 grade. 


REVIEW REPORT, MARCH 7, 1941, MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER COMMISSION 

The adopted projects in the northern sec- 
tion above Arkansas City and in the southern 
section below the Red River have been sub- 
stantially completed. There was opposition 
to the construction of both the Boeuf and 
Eudora diversions in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana. As the cut-offs were constructed the 
opposition to diversions increased. The 
Chief of Engineers and the president of the 
Mississippi River Commission were requested 
to review the adopted project. After much 
research, many experiments and careful 
study Gen. Max C. Tyler, president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, on March 7, 
1941, submitted a review report and he pro- 
posed raising existing levees in the middle 
section of the river between the Arkansas 
and the Red Rivers, as a substitute for the 
diversions. 

The Commission reported that cut-offs 
had greatly increased the flood-carrying ca- 
pacity of the river and had materially re- 
duced flood heights. General Tyler 
emphasized improved levee construction. 
He pointed out that the hazards to life and 
property from levee heights were not as 
great as formerly because of improved levee 
construction. General Tyler also now says 
and so stated in the said review report that 
if the so-called fuse-plug levee at the head 
of the Boeuf diversion is built up to the 
1928 grade, which is substantially 3 feet 
higher than the grade existing in 1927, the 
1927 flood will be confined with substan- 
tially a 3-foot freeboard along the said fuse 
plug or Boeuf diversion section. I quote 
from the report: 

“Had these conditions existed in 1928, 
serious consideration quite probably would 
have been given to confining the project 
flood between the main-line levees, for to 
do so would not have involved such sub- 
stantial increase in levee heights as were 
estimated.” 

The unfavorable aspect of the report was 
that the backwater areas of the Yazoo and 
the Red Rivers would be increased. The 
increased burden, however, of these two 
backwater areas is compensated for in proj- 
ects that are authorized in the act of 1941 
for their protection. 

The Flood Control Act of 1941 provides for 
a final solution of the flood problem along 
the lower Mississippi River. The project 
flood will be confined; this flood is estimated 
to be 25 percent in excess of the flood of 1927. 
The levees will be raised from 3 to 7 feet. The 
lowering of flood levels from cut-offs is the 
primary justification for the increased levee 
heights. 

It is not too much to say that the review 
report of 1941 submitted by Gen. Max C. 
Tyler, president of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, is one of the outstanding flood-con- 
trol documents submitted to the Congress of 
the United States. It demonstrates that 
theory, experiments, and experience have all 
been combined to provide for the solution of 
the greatest flood problem in this or any other 
country. 
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GEN. HARLEY B. FERGUSON AND GEN. MAX C. 
TYLER 


It has been said that the Corps of Engineers 
are not original. It has been said that they 
are conservative; that they do not construct. 
In the building of the cut-offs, Gen. Harley B. 
Ferguson, by his courage, daring, and origi- 
nality, became one of the foremost flood-con- 
trol engineers of the world. As a result of his 
studies, wide experience, and profound knowl- 
edge, Gen. Max C. Tyler, in reporting that 
comparable relief could be afforded by the 
substitution of levees for the diversion in the 
middle section of the river, has demonstrated 
once and for all that he, too, will hereafter 
be known as one of the world’s leading flood- 
control engineers. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS ENTITLED TO CREDIT 


The passage of annual flood-control au- 
thorizations followed by annua! appropria- 
tions for national flood-control projects is a 
tribute to the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army. They have combined 
sound theory with solid experience in recom- 
mending projects where the benefits exceed 
the costs to protect ‘ives and property c° the 
people of the United States from excessive 
flocds 


The wisdom of the national policy of flood 
control first adopted on their recommendation 
is vindicated each succeeding year. That 
policy provides that the engineering works 
must be justified by their service, and that 
policy further provides that the benefits must 
always exceed the costs. Congress has fol- 
lowed the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers and has only included projects in 
the Flood Control Acts that are favorably 
recommended by the Chief of Engineers. A 
sound policy proposed by th: Chief of En- 
gineers and adopted by the Congress is re- 
sponsible for the success and extension of the 
policy of national flood control. 

There is another reason for the unparalleled 
progress in flood control. All of the acts pro- 
vide that the planning and the execution of 
the adopted project shall be under the super- 
vision of the Corps of Engineers of the United 
States Army. The planning and the execu- 
tion of flood-control works in all of the acts 
is declared to be the function of the Corps 
of Engineers. By common consent, they are 
the most accomplished flood-control engineers 
in the world. 


NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES 


I favor during the national emergency the 
reduction of normal expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. I advocate the curtailment of non- 
defense expenditures, but I maintain that 
flood control and river and harbor work, vital 
to the national defense and to national- 
defense industries, should not be curtailed or 
eliminated during the emergency. I shall 
continue to assert that such projects be pros- 
ecuted with adequate appropriations. More- 
over, I maintain that improvements to ccn- 
trol floods that would interrupt communica- 
tions and hinder and retard national defense 
should be completed not only as a matter of 
economy but to aid in providing supplies and 
implements of war urgently needed for the 
defense of the United States. 


AFTER DEFENSE, WHAT? 


We have just passed through 10 years of 
depression. We recall the depression follow- 
ing the first World War. We are apprehen- 
sive of another debacle following the second 
World War. 

While we are pressing to defend our free- 
dom and our way of life we must not fail to 
take stock of the problem of full employment 
which we will face again when the present 
world war is over and when we turn once 
more from defense to peace. Production for 
war takes time. Neither growing crops nor 
production can be hurried. Populations have 
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to be shifted; towns have to be constructed; 
it takes time. 

It is estimated that by 1944, 23,000,000 
workers will be engaged in war industries 
and that about three and a half million men 
will be in the armed services. It will be a 
colossal undertaking to transfer from 
twenty-three to twenty-six million men from 
war into peacetime activities. It took time 
to transfer these men to war activities, it 
will require time to transfer them to peace 
activities. The great problem will be to move 
from full employment for defense to full 
employment for peace without a low em- 
ployment slump. The problem will require 
thinking in advance, planning in advance, 
and organizing for action. Plans and pro- 
grams should be adopted in advance. Fed- 
eral activities should be authorized to pro- 
vide for employment following the emer- 
gency. A reservoir of projects should be 
adopted. We must profit by the experiences 
of 1930 and the depression following 1929. 
Many wasteful and extravagant activities to 
provide emplcyment were then adopted. 
Haste and speed were imperative; hunger 
was abroad in the land; unemployment was 
widespread. There are Federe! activities and 
there are public works that will promote the 
general welfare. The improvement of rivers, 
the generation of power, and increased water 
transportation will provide projects that are 
not only in aid of employment but in the 
public interest. I shall continue to advocate 
annual authorizations for flood control to in- 
crease the backlog of sound projects and to 
enlarge the reservoir of useful projects fol- 
lowing the world-wide emergency. 

After all, the real problems of war never 
come until war is over. If following the 
Gefense program the United States in return- 
ing to peace slips back to unemployment and 
suffering, we can easily lose all that we have 
armed to defend. I know of no greater pub- 
lic problem than planning to shift from full 
employment for war to full employment for 
peace. Jobs must be provided for those now 
in the armed service. There must be as 
many jobs as possible. Planning and re- 
search on a large scale are involved. Au- 
thorizations are imperative. 

It is difficult to arm; it is more difficult to 
disarm. Private business and private indus- 
try must do its part in peace asin war. The 
Government must supply what private indus- 
try is unable to provide. It must stimulate 
demand for those who are engaged in war 
industries and in war service. The provi- 
sions must be sound. Works must be of 
public and general benefit. Post-war em- 
ployment will be a major national problem. 
I do not believe that in overcoming Hitler 
and Hitlerism we will lose democracy. De- 
mocracy should be better following the vic- 
tory over nazi-ism. Post-war employment 
will call for the same cooperation as national 
defense. 

SATISFACTORY PUBLIC WORKS 


As stated, there should be a reservoir or 
backlog of public works. Sound flood-control 
projects and sound river and harbor projects 
are among the most satisfactory of all public 
improvements. Hasty and superficial ex- 
amination results in inadequate and unwise 
public works. A number of the projects i. 
the Flood Control Act of 1936 will never be 
constructed. There vas no demand then nor 
is there any demand now for some of the 
works by the local interests. There must be 
loca] cooperation in all successful improve- 
ments. We must carefully examine every 
project. The local interests must have an 
opportunity to be heard. The backicg should 
be a real Icg. 

National defense is the immediate need. 
At the same time post-war unemployment 
must be provided against. It is now time for 
planning; it is time for authorizations. 
There must be no adjournment of effort on 
the part of the advocates of flood control and 
river and harbor work. Only worthy projects 


should be promoted. Pork barrel should te 
eternally and everlastingly eliminated. 

We cannot wait until peace comes to pro- 
vide for the slump in employment that will 
come with peace. Plans must be adopted, 
programs must be worked out, authorizations 
must be made. Projects must be ready for 
use when peace succeeds war. 

Many industries have expanded; new plants 
have been constructed. Other plants have 
shut down. Future plans should provide for 
the use of all plants that have been con- 
structed during the emergency. Post-war 
planning mrst not be too theoretical, it must 
not be too exp*rimental, it must be practical, 
and it must provide for public works where 
the benefits exceed the costs. Flood control 


and river and harbor authorizations should 
be ready. 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Inland waterways are essential to progress 
in peacetimes; they are more vital in mili- 
tary preparation and in military campaigns. 
Transportation is important in peace; it is 
more important in war. In Germany canals 
and rivers are utilized in war and they sup- 
plement in a most vital way her railway and 
highway communications. The Kiel Canal is 
probably the greatest military waterway proj- 
ect in the world. It connects the North Sea 
through Germany with the Baltic Sea. Hitler 
has constructed highways; he has also built 
canals. Navigation obtains in war as it ob- 
tains in peace along the Rhine. The larger 
the population the greater the need for in- 
land waterways. 

In the first World War the United States 
was without inland waterways. As a result 
of planning and as a result of preparation, the 
inland waterways of the United States are 
now a vital part uf the transportation system 
and this means a vital part of our national 
defense. During the past 20 years the Fed- 
eral Government has appropriated approxi- 
mately $500,000,000 for new work in improv- 
ing the rivers of the United States for navi- 
gation. Today there are standard 9-foot 
channels over more than 6,000 miles of in- 
land waterways, which extend from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf and substantially from the 
Alleguenies to the Rockies. 

Defense plants along the seacoast are the 
first to be attacked by a foreign enemy. 
The second World War has shown that there 
should be constructed in the great interior of 
the United States plants for the manufacture 
of munitions, mechanized armaments, guns, 
cannons, and airplanes that cannot be easily 
reached by foreign foes. Citadels of defense 
should be located between the Alleghenies 
and the Rockies and between the Lakes and 
the Gulf. As of May 15, 1941, defense plants 
of the aggregate value of $1,012,546,828 had 
been located in 17 of the Midwestern States. 
The inland waterways are aiding in the as- 
sembling of materials for plants and in pro- 
viding equipment for defense industries. 
They also afford the means for the distribu- 
tion of the finished products. We have done 
well, but our waterways can be still further 
improved in the interest of national defense. 

We take off our hats to the Soviet Union. 
We marvel at the superb defense that Russia 
has put up. It is easy to put a railroad out 
of operation. One bomb hit on a bridge 
stops operations. A natural waterway can 
hardly be damaged at all by military opera- 
tions, and even an improved waterway is 
difficult to put out of operation. The canals 
and rivers of Russia have played an im- 
portant part in the Russian campaign of de- 
fense. A canal or river can accommodate a 
great deal more tonnage than a railroad. 
One barge tow on the river carries the ton- 
nage of 10 freight trains. The world now 
knows that Russia prepared to defend and 
in preparing to defend she improved her 
rivers and constructed and utilized canals. 

There are 8,000 miles of inland waterways 
in France and 3,000 miles of canals. In 
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France they are widely used in both peace 
and war. 

In England, surrounded by oceans, inland 
waterways are being used today to greater 
advantage than ever before in the history of 
the United Kingdom. The old waterway sys- 
tem, in use for 200 years, has been modern- 
ized. The area, exclusive of Ireland, is only 
about 68,000 square miles, less than the size 
of Missouri, and yet the British Isles have a 
network of 2,500 miles of improved inland 
waterways and canals. 

The English, the French, the Russians, 
and the Germans are thus utilizing to im- 
mense advantage their rivers and their 
canals in war as they use them in peace. 
The more fierce uhe war the more widespread 
the use. We should profit by their example. 
We should remember that during the first 
World War it was necessary for the United 
States to use everything that would float, 
as has been said, from a bateau to a bat- 
tleship. Ships are important, barges are 
necessary, but improved waterways are 
fundamental. It is no time to abandon the 
improvement of our inland waterways; it ‘s 
no time to abandon the improvement of our 
harbors; it is no time to abandon the flood 
control of our rivers. Flood control and 
navigation are essential to national defense 
2 the New World as they are in the Old 

orld. 


STRIKES AND SACRIFICE 


Defense production has been lagging. 
There have been entirely too many strikes; 
they have resulted in serious delays in the 
production of machines and munitions. It 
is time to put first things first; it is not 
enough to appropriate; it is not enough to 
expend; it is not enough to reduce normal 
expenditures; it is not enough to provide 
against inflation; it is not enough to reduce 
relief appropriations; it is not enough to 
provide for taxes. There must be no further 
delay in production. The men who have 
been drafted should be armed. If the youth 
of the land is called upon to die, the laborers 
of the land should be required to work. 
If it is necessary to draft men to sacrifice 
their lives, laborers shou'd be prohibited 
from delaying the arming of those young 
men by strikes. If the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, the President of the 
United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt, will 
speak out and match his words with his 
deeds, strikes in defense plants will be curbed 
and they will be prevented and eliminated. 
He has heretofore advised the Congress that 
he needs no additional legislation. He rec- 
ommends for national defense, but he has 
made no recommendation for legislation to 
curb strikes. The responsibility for further 
delay must therefore be upon the shoulders 
of the Chief Executive of the Nation. 

There are dark days ahead. There must 
be sacrifice by all. The largest taxes in the 
history of the Republic have already been 
levied. The end is not in sight. The Gov- 
ernment has been providing for its distressed 
citizens. It is now time for all to serve their 
country, and in this service we must put 
none but Americans on guard. 

Just before the Battle of Trenton, during 
the Revolutionary War, and just before the 
fateful crossing of the Delaware River at 
midnight when through the tented bivouac 
the rumblings of the elements could be 
heard with their chilling blasts, George 
Washington stood stalwart and stately 
among the clashing forces of desperation 
and said: 

“We are on the eve of a most important 
battle. The destiny of the Colonies depends 
upon its result. Put none but Americans on 
guard tonight.” 

All-out defense means sacrifice. It means 
sacrifice that will hurt. Americans have al- 
ways sacrificed in war, and adequate national 
defense means more taxes and more sacri- 
fices, Sacrifice is essential to freedom, 








Chiang Kai-shek, of China, has 
“It is better to sweat today in peace 
bleed tomorrow in war.” Now is the 
extraordinary effort. Dividends will 
yielded tenfold later in safety and security. 
is our supreme opportunity to prepare 
defend the United States. If Hitler con- 
uers Russia and defeats England, it will 
be a short distance for the Nazis trom 
to Alaska across the 24 miles of the 
Strait. I sometimes think that Amer- 
ica does not realize the danger. The danger, 
however, is here. We face the gravest hour 
this Nation has ever known. 

America is the last hope of democracy. As 
Abraham Lincoln said: “We shail nobly save 
or meanly lose the last great hope of earth.” 

Victor Hugo, in Les Miserables, tells us 
how Marius worshipped the Little Corsican. 
He eulogized Napoleon, the Little Corporal, 
as Hannibal, Caesar, and Charlemagne all 
combined in a single man. He told of the 
dynasties destroyed, of the glories brought to 
France by Napoleon, of the grenadiers made 
kings. He closed his peroration with the 
stirring question, “This was sublime, what 
could be more grand?” “To be free,” replied 
M. Combeferre. 

The contest is on. The citizens of 14 
countries in Europe are in slavery. The Ger- 
mans maintain they are the master race; 
they assert they are fighting for a new order 
throughout the world. If freedom is worth 
living for, it is preeminently worth dying for. 
If liberty is lost by conquest, it may be 
regained, but if liberty is abandoned by the 
indifference of the people, it can never be 
regained. There are too many Americans 
who believe that democracy is for fair weather 
and that our way of life and form of govern- 
ment are not threatened. Slavery and not 
freedom obtains under a totalitarian rule. 

Vice Premier Darlan, of France, recently 
announced that General Petain, the hero of 
Verdun, agreed to full collaboration with 
Germany, and that in making the agreement 
he had to choose between life and death and 
that General Petain chose life. I do not be- 
lieve it. I maintain that it would have been 
better and would have been more accurate 
for Admiral Darlan to have said that General 
Petain had to choose between resistance and 
slavery and that he chose slavery. 

What a contrast between Darlan’s state- 
ment and the bold statement of England’s 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, who re- 
cently said: “The English people would rather 
die on their feet than live on their knees.” 

What about the rock from which the men 
of America are hewn? It was Patrick Henry, 
of Virginia, who said: “Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? As for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

Americans do not believe in peace at any 
price. There are those in France today who 
would rather be in London suffering from 
the horrors of war among free men and 
women than in Paris enjoying so-called free- 
dom among the slaves of Hitler. Paris was 
not bombarded. It is an open city. The 
buildings were saved. In the future, as in 
the past, Americans will go to Europe. In 
Paris they will visit the Louvre; they will 
marvel at the beauty and symmetry of 
the magnificent cathredrals; they will ad- 
mire the splendid architecture; but I believe 
that those who visit London will receive 
a greater inspiration from the ruins of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and from the damaged 
walls of Westminster Abbey than they will 
receive from the unscarred architecture of 
Paris. 


FUR 


FREEDOM AND VICTORY 


Freedom is not something to be handed 
down from generation to generation. Free- 
aom has to be achieved. Freedom is not in 
retreat—it is on the march. Right, justice, 
and righteousness will prevail. Victory is 
assured. 

Neither Hitler nor Mussolini nor Japan can 
stop the victory of freedom. ‘The road to 


victory may be long and rough, but whether 
long or short, whether rough or smooth, we 
mean to go all the way to the journey’s end, 
and we know that the road to victory will 
lead to better days and to fairer lands. 
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Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
sidering the change in the so-called Neu- 
trality Act I find that certain interests 
have inserted in various newspapers in 
the country advertisements in an at- 
tempt to mislead our American citizens. 
They attempt to make us believe that the 
measure now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, if passed, would be a “vote for 
war.” Of course, this is a misrepresenta- 
tion that cannot help having been mali- 
ciously published. No authority is given 
the administration to send eny army of 
American soldiers into any other coun- 
try. Personally I have no thought at this 
time of voting to send an American boy 
on any mission to conquer another peo- 
ple. I have no thought of a declaration 
of war. My only thought is of the preser- 
vation of American liberty and American 
life and of the rights of America in the 
world. On the other hand, if any coun- 
try, no matter whether it be Germany or 
Great Britain, should threaten us, I 
would favor any defense or strategy that 
would appear desirable to hold such en- 
emy away from our shores. If misguided 
leaders of European lands throw their 
peoples into the maelstrom of war and 
destroy civilization in their portion of the 
world, I believe in doing all possible to 
keep their propaganda and poisonous in- 
fluences from a similar result here. 

Since our Nation must have defense 
materials from other portions of the 
globe, our ships must have authority to 
bring them to us or our defense conse- 
quently fails. Neither the King of Eng- 
land nor the present ruler of Germany 
have any right to deny us this right. To 
exercise a definite right of this kind does 
not in any way commit this country to 
a war. Whether Congress passes this 
measure or not, America and Americans 
would have to defend themselves against 
acts of an aggressor nation when directed 
against our land. 

The newspaper advertisements. to 
which I have referred are plainly 
dictated by interests whose prejudice 
against the President overcomes judg- 
ment or by enemies of our country try- 
ing to poison the minds of honest and 
worried Americans. I favor no law re- 
quiring an American soldier to do more 
than to defend American shores. I favor 
the present measure so the necessary 
materials to defend our land can be 
brought to our shore to make effective 
its defense. This is a vote to avoid war 
by making such preparation that no 
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country will dare to invade our land. In 
times like these Americans must stand 
together and show the rest of the world 
that we will resist any attempt to destroy 
our liberty. “United we stand; divided 
we fall.” 





Who Misrepresents Defense Strikes? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 14, 1941 





Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 8, 1941, the Labor Division of the 
Office of Production Management issued 
a press release stating that in the period 
from June 1, 1940, to October 1, 1941, 
there were 123 strikes of significance to 
defense, involving 225,000 employees, who 
lost approximately 2,349,600 man-days of 
labor. It should be remembered that this 
figure supposedly covers the period from 
June 1, 1940, to October 1, 1941. This is 
a most interesting statement, but it does 
not check with other statements emanat- 
ing from the Office of Production Man- 
agement and from the War and Navy 
Departments. 

The Legislative Reference Division of 
the Library of Congress, in its report en- 
titled “Strikes in Defense Industries” 
(77th Cong., lst sess., S. Doc. No. 52), 
states, on the basis of information sup- 
plied by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, that up to May 26, 1941, there were 
3,043,275 man-days lost in defense 
strikes. 

Now, for the period from January 1, 
1941, to October 13, 1941, the War De- 
partment reports that there were 3,700,- 
000 man-days lost on War Department 
contracts for defense. This is most in- 
teresting. It should be recalled that the 
figure of the War Department is for a 
period of only 942 months, whereas the 
smaller figure given out by the Office of 
Production Management covers a 16- 
month period that includes the 9'!4- 
month period involved in the War De- 
partment figure. 

And the Navy Department has stated 
that from January 1, 1941, to August 21, 
1941, there were 2,400,000 man-days lost 
in strikes on defense contracts let by the 
Navy Department. Thus, according to 
the War and Navy Departments, from 
January 1, 1941, to the middle of October 
1941, there were lost at least 6,100,000 
man-days in defense strikes, as against 
the figure of only 2,349,600 as released 
by the O. P. M. for a much longer period. 

Unofficial estimates that would seem 
to have good foundation place the num- 
ber of man-days lost in defense strikes 
since the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram in June 1940, at more than 10,- 
000,000. 

What does the Labor Division of the 
O. P. M. gain by putting out misleading 
figures? 


~~ 
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Living for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


ADDRESS OF LUPTON PATTEN 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a copy of 
a brief but able address by Mr. Lupton 
Patten, of Chattanooga, Tenn., before the 
student body of the University of Chatta- 
nooga on the subject of living for free- 
dom. 


The address follows: 


The last paragraph in one of the recent 
war memoirs, Looking for Trouble, by Vir- 
ginia Cowles, contains the “ollowing sen- 
tences: 

“Our forbears gave us our heritage through 
the sweat of their achievements; they 
chained the mighty rivers and forests, blazed 
the trails west, and put down lawlessness in 
the deserted reaches of the continent. They 
shed their blood to establish the principle 
of justice and equality we take for granted. 
They fought their most savage war for the 
conception that has built us into the most 
powerful demccracy the world has known. 
* * * Let us rise up now in all our 
splendor and fight side by side with Great 
Britain until we reach a victory sc complete 
that freedom will ring through the ages to 
come with a strength no man dare challenge.” 

This is not a new thought. Increasingly 
in the past year many of our leaders have 
been telling us that it might be necessary 
for us to give up our lives in order that we 
may continue to exist as a free people. In 
fact, this conception is rooted deep in the 
American tradition. Time after time 
throughout our history, our forefathers have 
willingly shed their blood and given their 
lives for the preservation of our democratic 
form of government, and I believe that the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people are willing to follow the path which 
our forefathers have trod. 

However, there is an implication in the 
statement about dying for freedom that, so 
often, we overlook; an implication which, 
if brought consistently to the forefront, 
might make some of the dying unnecessary. 
Abraham Lincoln realized the implication 
completely, in my opinion, when he said in 
his immortal Gettysburg address: 

“The world will little note nor long re- 
member what we say here; but it can never 
forget what they did here. It is for us the 
living, rather, to be dedicated here to the 
unfinished work which they who fought here 
have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining before us; that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause 
for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion; that we here highly resolve that 
these dead shall not have died in vain; that 
this Nation under God shall have a new birth 
of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

Here in its purest form is the stark reality 
that we so often forget—namely, that it is 
not enough to die for freedom; that, in fact, 
dying for freedom may be completely in vain 
unless we dedicate ourselves as well to live 
for freedom. That is the purpose of this 
paper, to inquire briefly, while men all over 


the world are willingly giving their lives for 
the preservation of an ideal, how we in this 
country can so live that the ideal may be 
preserved for generations to come. 

We hear much about our American liber- 
ties, and I think it would be well here to 
pause and try to determine, if possible, just 
what thes liberties which we prize so highly 
are, for too often our liberties seem to mean 
*» us the right to do what we want without 
interference and at the same time the right 
to tell others how they should conduct their 
affairs. When 1 have to run into a store 
downtown anc cannot find a parking space, I 
find myself becoming convinced that I should 
be permitted to double park, and if I do so 
and am ca)"ed down by a policeman it seems 
an injustice. But at rush hours when I try 
to get through a crowded street I feel that 
the driver of every car double parking should 
certainly be arrested. If you are a reader of 
the open forums of our various newspapers 
you know that many people are insisting 
right now that certain individuals holding 
diverse opinions should be muzzled or placed 
in concentration camps, while they, of course, 
should be allowed to the fullest our tradi- 
tional freedom of speech. 

Recently I read an address by Dr. Daniel 
L. Marsh, president of Boston University, 
Boston, Mass., under the title “The American 
Canon.” In it he attemp.s to arrive at a 

asic group of ideals to which all Americans 
of whatever creed, birth, or outlock can sub- 
scribe. He calls the Mayflower compact “the 
Genesis of our American democracy,” stating 
that this is the first written compact by 
which any group ot people on earth ever 
agreed to govern themselves. The “exodus of 
American democracy” is the Declaration of 
Independence; the “bock of law” is the Con- 
stitution of the United States; the ‘ten com- 
mandments” are the first 19 amendments to 
the Constitution, which list such basic free- 
doms as religion, speech, press, right of as- 
semb!y, right to keep and bear arms, freedom 
from quartering soldiers xcept with the con- 
sent of the owner, regulations of the right of 
search and seizure, protection for persons 
and their property without due process of 
law, right of persons accused of crimes, right 
of trial by jury, protection against excessive 
bail and punishments. Our “majcr proph- 
ecy” is the Farewell Address by George Wash- 
ington; the “psalm of Americanism” the 
Star-Spangled Banner; the “gospel of Amer- 
icanism” the Second Inaugural Address by 
Abraham Lincoln; and “the epistle” the last 
article that Wocdrow Wilson ever wrote, en- 
titled “The Road Away From Revolution.” 
Certainly, in these immortal writings we can 
find the fundamental treedoms which we as 
American citizens possess, which we are will- 
ing, if need be, to die for. And yet there are 
nations which have had many of these free- 
doms where the people, or a great majority 
of them, have willingly given them up, and, 
to my mind, they have given them up for 
one reason alone, and that is the reason of 
security. For what good does it do a man to 
have the right to choose Lis profession or 
work if he cannot find a job, and the freedom 
to worship or not. worship God is not s0 
thrilling on an en:pty stomach, and the cus- 
tom by which a -nan can choose his own 
bride without having his marriage arranged 
for him is worthless if he cannot support her. 

So here, it seems to me, we come up against 
a very hard reality—that the same peop'e who 
will willingly give their lives to protect their 
rights from oppression will also willingly give 
up these same cherished and hard-won rights 
in return for a promised security. I need not 
go into detail in tracing the process by which 
the lure of jobs, relief of abuses, and promised 
security submerged a free society into dic- 
tatorship in various countries in the world. 
What has happened is too fresh in your mem- 
ory. In this country in 1931, 1932, and 1933 
we heard the cry of security ourselves; we 
saw the so-called pioneer spirit of an oppor- 
tunity for each man to develop to the greatest 
possible extent of his abilities give way to a 
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feeling that it was better to have half a 
loaf, provided he was certain to have that 
half a loaf, than to take the chance of a full 
loaf and possibly end up with none. Many 
things have been written and spoken in the 
last 10 years pro and con about American 
business. I have no desire to enter into this 
controversy except to say from my Own ex- 
perience that I am confident if businessmen 
of 25 and 30 years ago had been subjected to 
regulations in effect now those men would 
have felt that their basic constitutional rights 
had been taken away. At the present time 
the business in which I am employed is regu- 
lated by 12 different Federal agencies. 

The reason given for these regulations is 
that changing conditions have made them 
necessary for protection of workers, con- 
sumers, stockholders, farmers, etc.—in other 
words, for the security of large numbers of 
people. I will not argue for a moment that 
these various groups did not need security. 
The fact remains, however, that in attaining 
security for them the so-called basic liber- 
ties of a minority group have been restricted. 
We have read much in the last few weeks 
about the Kearny shipbuilding case. The 
basic point of issue between the union and 
management was, as I have read the facts, 
a demand on the part of the union that the 
company agree to discharge every employee 
who was, or might later become, a union 
member but. who failed to pay his union 
dues or otherwise remain in good standing 
with the union. I have heard many people 
contend such a demand as this was an in- 
fringement on the fundamental right of a 
person to work where he would or belong 
to what organization he desired, but I can’t 
help remembering when the shoe was on the 
other foot—in the case of the so-called “yel- 
low dog” contracts of 1890 ahd thereabouts, 
whereby employers forced their employees to 
sign a statement that they would not join 
a union, the implication being that if they 
did they would be fired, as doubtless many 
were. The Supreme Court of that day up- 
held such contracts as constitutional, just 
as the Supreme Court of this day has upheld 
such devices as “maintenance of membership 
agreements.” It is interesting to read some 
of the briefs filed before the Supreme Court 
by labor unions against the “yellow dog” con- 
tract. Doubtless these people would not 
want the same reasoning applied today, just 
as the employers, using the “yellow dog” con- 
tract, would not be too anxious for their ar- 
guments to be used now. Personally, I think 
both of the devices are definitely oppcsed to 
our democratic tradition, but as means to 
attain security for the respective groups em- 
plcying them they apparently are very fine. 

And so, to my mind, we come to the funda- 
mental problem of self-government—the 
maintaining of our basic rights with a sufii- 
cient security to make life livable. For I have 
a very deep conviction that if various pres- 
sure groups, be they management, labor, 
farmers, or college professors, continue to 
press for security of their groups at the ex- 
-ense of liberties of others, we will undoubt- 
edly end in a tightly coutrolled economy. 
The same majority laws which oppressed a 
Jewish minority in Germany can oppress any 
other minorit: in Germany, as there is some 
evidence of now. The power to set minimum 
wages is also the power to set maximum 
wages, and the sccialization or nationaliza- 
tion of industry, whichever you wish to call 
it, will  evitably nationalize all other forms 
of our activity, just as changing one gland of 
the body will inevitably affect other parts. 

The American system of government was 
built on the concept or government by the 
majority of renresentatives, but with funda- 
mental guaranteed rights fo the minority. 

Now I have said that dying for freedom 
implies living for freedom, and I have tried to 
bring out the fact that freedom without se- 
curity will inevitably result in a loss of free- 
dom, just as turning our security over to 
someone else may give security but lose free- 








dom. How, taen, can w- achieve some sort 
of a balance between freedom and security? 
To my way of thinking, the answer is sim- 
plicity itself; in fact, so easy to state that it 
seems almost impossible of attainment. 

Our forefathers knew the answer when they 
specifically limited the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government in the ninth and tenth 
amendments to the Constitution, because 
they expected each citizen to have the other 
rights, and with those rights to assume the 
corresponding responsibility. 

Benjamin Franklin knew the answer. 
“Would you live at ease? Do what you ought, 
not what you please.” 

The Little Red Hen knew the answer. Re- 
member when she asked the pig, the cat, and 
the dog, each in turn, to help pliant the grain 
of wheat? “Not I,” they all said. But when 
it came time to eat the cake and she asked 
who woul!ld help they cried, “We will.” 

Every executive knows the answer when he 
gives authority to a subordinate and at the 
same time charges him with the responsi- 
bility to see the job is done. 

Woodrow Wilson knew the answer when he 
said: “The truth of the matter is that our 
civilization cannot endure materially unless 
it is redeemed spiritually.” You can search 
history as much as you want and you will find 
that whenever pecple want only their rights 
and privileges without the duties that always 
go with them, then someone else assumes 
those duties, and the rights, too, pretty soon. 
When we shift our responsibilities to some- 
one else, whether it be an individual, a so- 
ciety, or a government, we lose inevitably the 
right which we had. 

And what are these responsibilities? First, 
what are the rights? 

The right to marry whom we choose—the 
responsibility to pick carefully and then do 
our best to make it go. 

The right to have or not to have children— 
the responsibility to consider cur Nation’s 
welfare and train our children to the best of 
our ability, not leave it to someone else. 

The right to operate a business and employ 
people—the responsibility to consider our 
employees an integral part of our. business 
just as our stockholders. 

The right to make profit and keep prop- 
erty—the responsibility to help others less 
fortunate than ourselves. 

I could go on, but the point is our freedoms 
without the corresponding responsibilities 
will result in chaos. Freedom of speech is 
one of our most cherished possessions, but 
that does not give a person a license, as Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes pointed out, to 
stand up and make a loud oration in the 
midst of a picture show, nor does it give the 
right for an individual to make false state- 
ments about another person. 

There are many who say that it is impos- 
sible to accomplish social ends by voluntary 
responsibility; that only by a paternalistic 
government can social justice be accom- 
plished. That may be true, but if it is true, 
then let us realize equally that in the process 
of achieving these ends we are losing much 
of what we have held most precious. Let us 
realize that we are following the European 
method of collective direction from the top 
instead of the American innovation of rights 
and responsibilities. Let us understand that 
we are entrenching established businesses as 
surely as the doctrine of primogeniture en- 
trenched the landed estates of England. 

I am speaking to the student body of this 
university because I do not believe it is 
impossible for at least the leaders of our 
country to develop in themSelves a discipline 
necessary to make our freedoms compatible 
with security, and if the leaders are able to do 
this they will rebuild the old American tra- 
dition and a reawakened public opinion that 
will automatically place restrictions on the 
unbridled freedoms of everyone, not in a 
Utopian sense—for when you come down to 
it I doubt if many of us want a Utopia— 
but certainly to an extent that for practical 
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purposes will meet the problem. I suggest 
that you read a new book by Christy Borth 
entitled “True Steel” for the account of how 
one American industrialist accepted his re- 
sponsibilities to his associates. That man, 
Mr. George M. Verity, founder of the Ameri- 


can Rolling Mill Co., recently made this 


statement: 

“There has always been a general recogni- 
tion of the value of cooperation in America. 
We all realize that our Nation could not have 
been built without it. All businessmen have 
talked about it for years. But it seems hard 
for even the people who talk about it to see 
that it isn’t worth while unless it comes 
through good will and mutual understanding. 

“The dictators in the totalitarian nations 
have a short cut to cooperation. It is very 
effective—frightfully effective. Its effective- 
ness presents free men with a dreadful 
challenge. 

“Now, we must attain cooperation. Unless 
we do so much better than we have done in 
the past, our freedom will be seriously endan- 
gered, for the benefits of cooperation are now 
being demonstrated with such frightful force 
in Europe that none of us can afford to miss 
the meaning. I fear that unless we Ameri- 
cans learn to cooperate through the good 
will that comes from understanding we shall 
have it forced upon us—paying for it with 
our freedom. 

“That would be a high price to pay for it— 
too high a price, I believe. For the worth 
of anything can be measured by what it 
brings. If cooperation must be bought with 
freedom, it isn’t worth the cost. On the 
other hand, if understanding can bring it 
without endangering freedom, then it should 
be plain that persistent effort to understand 
our fellow men has a definite and known 
value to all of us.” 

Purthermore, I don’t believe it would be 
incompatible with or would infringe upon 
academic freedom for professors to let their 
students know that in return for the rights 
which they enjoy, there are duties which must 
be met. Certainly we will accept these re- 
sponsibilities in different ways—therein lies 
our strength of variety and flexibility—but 
at least we can accept them instead of turn- 
ing them over to someone else. You ladies 
and gentlemen are students at an institution 
of higher Jearning. Having had the benefits 
of advanced education, supposedly you will 
make for a large part in the future the lead- 
ers of our community and of our Nation. It 
seems to me that only by the full acceptance 
of responsibilities of American citizenship on 
the part of people like yourselves can we 
hope to maintain the basic liberties and 
freedoms which “our forbears gave us as our 
heritage through the sweat of their achieve- 
ments.” 

Living for democracy may not be as ro- 
mantic as dying for democracy, but, in my 
opinion, it is equally as important. 





An Un-American Edict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE COSHOCTON 
(OHIO) TRIBUNE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune: 
[From the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune] 
AN UN-AMERICAN EDICT 


Soldiers must, perforce, live by different 
rules than civilians. Still it is surprising, to 
put it mildly, to learn that a certain Col. Early 
E. W. Duncan, commander of the Army’s 
Lowry Field, has announced that he will de- 
clare “out of bounds” any church in which 
the pastor preaches a sermon conflicting with 
his concept of Americanism. 

Going beyond all declarations of policy so 
far made in official Washington, this military 
gentleman declares that “we are preparing for 
war.” Therefore, he feels compelled to guard 
his men against hearing any argument in 
conflict with the views of the President. Nor 
does he confine himself to this test of what is 
fit for soldiers’ ears. He declares that they 
must not hear anything that runs counter to 
his own personal ideas cf what is good Amer- 
icanism. 

That a man in the uniform of the United 
States of America, the most progressive de- 
mocracy in all the world, should make such a 
statement in times of peace is to us incom- 
prehensible. It is obvious that certain 
changes of status occur when a man dons a 
uniform. But it is not the American way to 
force any man, soldier or civilian, to close his 
mind at a time when the Nation faces its 
gravest crisis. After all, the Government does 
not show its gratitude to the Nation’s de- 
fenders by disfranchising them. 





A 15-Percent Wage Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D: SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Record under date of November 11, 1941, 
which is worthy of attention and con- 
sideration: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of November 
11, 1941] 


THE WAR OF NERVES—AT HOME 


The United States Treasury Department is 
engaged in a “war of nerves.” 

It’s not against Hitler. It’s against you 

The Record warns that if Secretary Mor- 
genthau keeps on with his absurd proposals 
to pile a 15-percent wage tax On top next 
year’s greatly increased income taxes—both 
to be collected in 1942—-double taxation in 
1 year— 


Our people will probably have an epidemic’ 


of jitters which may undermine the morale 
of our whole defense effort. 

The taxes Morgenthau proposes, for the 
average wage earner, would amount to more 
than 1 day’s pay a week. 

For higher-paid workers it might run as 
high as 2 days’ pay a week. 

Is it any wonder Morgenthau’s scheme has 
frightened the Nation? Is it any wonder 
men everywhere are worried sick over how 
they'll hold onto the homes they’ve bought— 
and how they’ll meet the fixed charges on 
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their insurance, mortgages, and other things 
on which they just can’t economize? 

When Morgenthau talks of great gobs of 
money loose in people’s pockets, and the 
need for “mopping it up” he shows an 
astounding ignorance of what an American 
Wwage-earner’s pocket looks like. 

Some have had wage increases, to be sure; 
but many of them, right now, are merely 
catching up with their depression debts. 

The vast majority of American workers 
have not had pay increases. And what a 
day’s-pay-a-week tax would do to that vast 
majority is something we'd rather not con- 
template. This much. however, surely would 
follow: 

An unprecedented demand for wage boosis 
everywhere— 

And a Nation-wide fear of Morgenthau and 
all he stands for; a fear so great as to make a 
good many people forget about Hitler. 

A man who saw his home sold by the 
sheriff to satisfy Morgenthau’s worries over 
inflation would hardly be enthusiastic about 
defense. What he had to defend would be 
gone. 

Morgenthau himself admits the 15-percent 
pay-envelope tax is not necessary to finance 
defense; that it is primarily to combat infla- 
tion. 

That the tax is needless is further demon- 
strated by the revelation of Senator Grorcz, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
that present taxes will bring in three billions 
more than expected for the calendar year 
1941. 

So the only excuse for the day’s-pay-a-week 
tax is Morgenthau’s prediction of inflation. 
To which we submit: 

(a) Morgenthau’s record as a prophet: 

He has been 100-percent wrong on his re- 
peated prophecies on inflation during the 
past 8 years, and he has been 100-percent 
wrong on all his other prophecies of doom. 

(b) Even if Morgenthau were right, that 
some degree of inflation is ahead, the way 
to meet it would not be to wreck our na- 
tional economy by destroying 20 percent of 
the Nation’s buying power at One swoop. 

The time to check the inflation would be 
when it actually began. 

If and when we do have inflation, the 
Nation has abundant means of checking it. 

Much more logical would be a national sales 
tax, based on the actual—not imaginary— 
degree of inflation. Let a point on the price 
index be chosen as tops—after which the 
sales tax would become 1 percent; then if 
the upward spiral did not taper off, it would 
go to 2 percent, then 3 percent, or more as 
required. 

At one point or another that tax would 
balance out, and the spiral would be re- 
versed—long before there was any serious 
danger. 

And if the Secretary of the Treasury were 
not so obsessed with his vision of overflowing 
housewives’ purses, he would know that there 
are yet a dozen other means of checking in- 
fiation without using the power to tax— 
which is also the power to destroy. 


Opinion by Judge Marvin Jones 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, my former colleague from Texas, 
Hon. Marvin Jones, of Amarillo, Tex., 


who served in the House for more than 90 


ber 20, 1940, and d 


made a splendid record as an industrious, 
able, and conscientious judge in passing 
upon matters coming before that court. 

Those of us who served with Judge 
Jones in the House knew full well that 
such would be the record he would make, 
judged by his able and distinguished 
a while he was a Member of this 

y. 

An opinion rendered by him on June 
2 of this year in the case of Lucy W. 
Belcher, executrix of the estate of 
Thomas N. Belcher, deceased, against the 
United States has caused much favorable 
comment. The opinion is brief, but it is 
terse, clear, and logical, and a number of 
his former colleagues have expressed the 
thought that it was worthy of preserva- 
tion and reproduction, and upon leave 
granted me I am pleased to submit it 
herewith in the extension of my remarks: 


OPINION 


Jones, judge, delivered the opinion of the 
court: 

In 19385 and 1936 the defendant, through 
its authorized agent, purchased from Thomas 
N. Belcher, who was engaged in the mining 
and marketing of coal under the name of 
Bevier Milling & Mining Co., 100.325 tons of 
coal at an agreed price of $2 per ton. The 
coal was delivered in accordance with the 
terms of the purchase agreement and used 
for furnishing heat for the post-Office build- 
ing at Central City, Ky. The Fourth Assist- 
ant Postmaster General certified approval of 
the contract. Defendant has not paid for 
the coal. The vendor died subsequently, and 
his widow, as executrix, instituted this suit to 
recover the contract price. 

The essential facts are as simple as that. 

The excuse for not making payment is 
stated by the Acting Comptroller General in 
a letter that is singularly free from any sus- 
picion of logic. 

It states that after the contract had been 
completed the vendor borrowed money at the 
bank; that the note was signed by T. N. 
Belcher and George L. Wallace, the then post- 
master, and that since the vendor received 
the proceeds of the note he has been paid 
in full. The fact that the bank demands pay- 
ment of the note and that the defendant 
used the coal and made payment to no one 
are small items that appear to have been 
overlooked. 

The bank was apparently amazed at the 
intricacies of the line of reasoning set out in 
the Comptroller’s letter; it suggested that 
there must be some misunderstanding, since 
the bank had merely made a loan, but the 
General Accounting Office stood its ground 
in a second letter of denial. 

We confess that we are also just a little 
surprised at the contents of the letter. It 
has neither pattern nor syllogism, but it cer- 
tainly has point. 

This method of settling Government obli- 
gations is so novel that, if reduced to prac- 
tice, it should be patentable. It would solve 
many national problems. The holder of a 
Government obligation at one time or an- 
other is usually in need of money. He bor- 
rows money at the bank, and, ergo, the Gov- 
ernment’s obligation is settled. 

If this obligation were a large one it would 
be bad enough. But when it is for an 
amount so small that the value of the time 
and expense of litigation will eat up its sub- 
stance, it is indefensible. That a just gov- 
ernment, or any responsible official thereof, 
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would pursue a course that would make such 
action necessary is almost incredible. It 
is one of those strange things that some- 
times appear in the processes of free gov- 
ernment. 

It is to be regretted in the circumstances 
that we have no jurisdiction to allow inter- 
est or attorney's fees. 

The defendant received the coal that had 
been purchased at a price which the Fourth 
Assistant Postmaster Gene’al conceded was 
very low. It used the coal. It has not 
paid the bill. 

The plaintiff is entitled to recover the sum 
of $200.65. 

It is so ordered. 

Madden, judge; Whitaker, judge; Littleton, 
judge; and Whaley, chief justice, concur, 


Rivers and Harbors Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE LABOR RECORD 
AND OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein edito- 
rials published in the September and 
October issues of the Labor Record, to- 
gether with certain editorials published 
in other newspapers which are worthy of 
much consideration. 


[From the Labor Record of October 1941] 
Votre Rivers AND HArsors Bit, Down 


Vote down the Rivers and Harbors bill as 
at present set up. 

Every constituent of every Congressman 
and every Senator should send such a message 
to Washington. Here is the reason why: 

Every dollar unwisely spent now will entail 
an unnecessary burden on each citizen for 
manhy years to come. 

The rivers and harbors bill as at present 
designed would approve appropriations of 
more than $1,250,000,000 not for defense proj- 
ects but for some great projects which never 
appealed to the national mind as possessing 
sufficient merit or national benefits to justify 
the cost to the National Treasury. 

True, the bill does include some worthy 
projects, but these can better wait a while 
than that the country be saddied with a 
monster cost for nondefense projects, many 
of them of questionable national value, at a 
time when the needs of defense necessitate 
monster taxes and monster deficit financing 
year after year. 

The Treasury’s acute need for funds may 
soon result in a material tax on pay rolls. 
Enactment of legislation in the current rivers 
and harbors bill, which paves the way for 
more wasteful and extravagant spending, in- 
creases the need for more tax revenues and 
brings the proposed tax on pay rolls all the 
nearer. 

Therefore the rivers and harbors bill of 
1941 should be voted down by Congress, 


[From the Labor Record of October 1941] 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROPAGANDA 


Gullible as the American public seems to be 
at most times, proponents of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project, now incorpo- 








rated in the rivers and harbors bill, are aware 
that the people of these great United States 
will not stomach this foolhardy monstrosity, 
and will not permit the spending of upward 
of a billion dollars on a project bearing the 
pseudonym of national defense. 

We have been subjected to prodigious 
propaganda in behalf of the seaway cause for 
many years, the idea originally conceived by 
public servants and backed by a minority of 
other public servants who, apparently, have a 
total disregard for the welfare of the Nation 
as a whole. 

Proposed in 1934 as a treaty, the seaway 
project was defeated in the Senate by an 
overwhelming majority. Tasting defeat at 
the hands of a majority of senatorial rep- 
resentation has not killed the ego of the 
treaty’s sponsors, but realizing that this legis- 
lation would never be enacted on its merits, 
the project was tossed into the rivers and 
harbors bill with other much-needed projects 
over the Nation. To our way of thinking, this 
is nothing more than a form of intimidation, 
telling the good old American taxpayers that 
in order to taste pork at all they must have 
the whole hog or none. Clear-thinking 
people know that the St. Lawrence treaty is 
nothing more than the entrails of the ani- 
mal, and this particular hog should be dis- 
sected and the entrails placed on the garbage 
heap. 

There is already too much concentration of 
industry in the Great Lakes regions, and with 
the seaway operating there would be a steady 
influx of labor to those parts, and with this 
area already cverpopulated there would be 
many heartbroken and penniless families 
seeking employment, but finding none, who 
would have to be taken care of by the benevo- 
lent taxpayers of the country. 

Consider the devastating repercussions on 
American industry in general, and New York 
State in particular, because of the develop- 
ment of tremendous power resources for the 
benefit of Canadian industry, which will be 
able to build itself up in competition with 
the United States and at the American tax- 
payers’ expense. 

We have elaborated for many months on 
the disastrous effects to the entire country 
should the seaway project gain favor in both 
Houses, and since this legislation does not 
belong in a bill with other worthy projects, 
we entreat the House Rules Committee to 
dissect the rivers and harbors bill and con- 
sider each project on its merits, and kill this 
nonsensical treaty project once and for all. 


[From the New York Sun of October 24, 1941] 
TOMORROW’s BILLIONS 


The chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, Representative MaAns- 
FIELD, of Texas, in submitting a favorable 
report on a rivers and harbors bill which 
carries a billion-dollar program, said that 
none of the bill’s projects except those for 
defense would be carried out until after the 
Present emergency. Congress will be asked 
to authorize such projects as the Florida ship 
canal, the Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway, 
the Beaver-Mahoning canal, and the St. Law- 
rence seaway, but funds for any or all of 
these projects will have to be voted separately 
at this session or in the future. Included 
in the bill are projects less conspicuous than 
these. 

The purpose of authorizing so large a pro- 
gram, in the words of Representative MANS- 
FIELD, is to provide a backlog for the period 
after the emergency, when a decline in de- 
fense employment can be offset by jobs fur- 
nished by a public-works program. To Con- 
gress it is a familiar argument that there is 
no harm in an authorization, since it carries 
no appropriation. The truth is that an au- 
thorization often makes an appropriation 
easier, since those who seek the appropria- 
tion can point to the authorization as the 


pledged word of Congress that the work in 
question would be carried out. The assur- 
ance that an authorization is merely a matter 
of form should not fool Congress. If it passes 
the rivers and harbors bill as reported, every 
one of these authorizations is likely to be 
translated into an appropriation. Lumped 


together are such indefensible projects as the ~ 


Florida ship canal and the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and less spectacular but essential jcbs. 
A blanket authorization of everything that 
the advocates of spending for recovery after 
the emergency could crowd into one bill spells 
future waste of public funds. 


[From the Bradenton (Fla.) Herald of 
October 21, 1941] 
AN $888,577,000 PorK BarREL 

Greatest of pork-barrel bills, the so-called 
omnibus rivers-and-harbors measure has been 
favorably reported by the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House. It carries a total 
of $888,577,000. 

Biggest asked-for appropriation for a single 
project is $277,000,C00 for the St. Lawrence 
seaway. Second biggest is $197,000,000 for 
the Florida sea-level ship canal. There are 
other big items for various projects scattered 
throughout the country. For instance, $48,- 
000,000 for the Beaver-Mahoninug canal in 
Ohio and Pennsylvania and $66,000,000 for 
the Tennessee-Tombighee Rivers waterway, 
which is interesting to Alabama and Ten- 
nessee. 

Carefully calculated to win votes, because 
of the multitude of items embraced, it is the 
largest rivers and harbors measure in history. 
And while many of the smaller projects 
doubtless are necessary in the upkeep of 
already developed harbors, the throwing into 
the measure at this time of such projects as 
those named above is outrageous and a 
scandal, because the country is in the un- 
happy position of having to borrow billions 
of dollars to maintain its defense effort, and 
none of these items can even remotely be 
classed as defense projects. 

Those who have steered the making up of 
the new rivers-and-harbors bill are princi- 
pally backers of the St. Lawrence and Florida 
canal projects. They well know that it would 
be hopeless for them to strive for independ- 
ent appropriations on the merits of their own 
projects. So they resorted to the well-known 
political back-scratching method, and worked 
in a large variety of projects, some of them 
worthy, including some in our own State 
outside of the canal boondoggle. 


[From the Bellaire (Ohio) Leader of Ccto- 
ber 24, 1941] 


Put AWAY THE PoRK BARREL 


About 10 days ago the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House pased favorably the 
proposal to dig a dead-end canal starting at 
Rochester, Pa., and extending along the Bea- 
ver and Mahoning Rivers to Struthers, Ohio, 
just a few miles south of Youngstown. 

This 35-mile canal would be built at a 
cost in excess of some $70,000,000 and would 
be for the express benefit of a couple of 
Youngstown steel companies, which, accord- 
ing to their balance sheets, are already doing 
pretty good. Of course, the $70,000,000 is 
only the preliminary figure, and some of 
those estimated have a pretty insidious way 
of doubling themselves before a job is 
completed. , 

The Beaver-Mahoning dead-end canal prop- 
osition, as it has become to be known, is only 
one of the pieces of pork that are to be found 
in the committee’s bill. Despite the fact 
that it would seriously affect this territory, 
it is relatively unimportant nationally except 
for one thing: 

And that thing is that the Government 
must cut out pork-barrel spending. 
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People are now being asked to pay un- 
heard-of, exorbitant taxes to meet the na- 
tional-defense bill. They are willing and able 
to do this. But they are not—and we can’t 
couch this in too-strong terms—willing to 
put up the money for some unnecessary piece 
of construction so that some Congressman 
can come home and “point with pride” to 
his achievements for his constituency. 

There are a lot of things such as these that 
could be cut out now, and should be imme- 
diately. Congressmen who have the intes- 
tinal fortitude to snow under such legislation 
will earn the thanks and respect of the people 
they represent, and whose money they are 
spending. 


{From Labor of November 18, 1941] 


EVERYTHING But KiTcHEN SINK IN “PORK” 
Brri—St. LawrRENcE SSAwAY AND OTHER 
UNNEEDED PROJECTS OPPOSED BY RAIL 
Workers; LUHRSEN URGES CONGRESS TO 
VreTo Items Not ESSENTIAL TO DEFENSE 


The largest “pork barrel” measure in his- 
tory was O. K.’d by the House Rivers and 


. Harbors Committee this week in the form 


of a bill proposing that Congress appropri- 
ate more than a billion dollars for con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
scores of other waterway and hydroelectric 
projects. 

Among the others are the Beaver-Ma- 
honing Canal, the Trinity River in Texas, 
the Florida ship canal, Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee, and others which, like the St. Lawrence 
project, gave been and are vigorously op- 
posed by the Standard Railroad Labor 
Organizations. 


RAIL UNIONS’ PROTEST 


Every Congressman who has a pet water- 
way project was allowed to put it into this 
“catch-all” measyre, in the hope of enlist- 
ing sufficient support to get the St. Lawrence 
seaway through the House. 

In a last-ditch fight against the bill, J. G. 
Luhrsen, executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association, on Monday 
sent a letter to every Member of Congress. 
Mr. Luhrsen pointed out that: 

‘The Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board has decreed that all projects of every 
kind not vital for national defense be dis- 
pensed with. Under nondefense construction 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
includes river and harbor improvements and 
power projects. 

“In the face of this, it appears extremely 
unwise for Congress to lend its support to the 
so-called omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 
Perhaps some of the projects in it have eco- 
nomic values. Approval of even these should 
be deferred until the defense emergency has 
passed. Then such projects will serve to ab- 
sorb the unemployment which will inevitably 
present itself.” 


EPOOKLET TELLS THE STORY 


With Luhrsen’s letters went copies of a 
booklet issued by Tom J. McGrath, executive 
director of the National St. Lawrence Project 
Conference, representing opponents of the 
seaway. 


Texas RAILMEN HiT TRINITY RIvER CANAL 


“Railroad employees throughout Texas are 
much concerned about the Trinity River 
canalization,” which is one of the waterway 
projects proposed in the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee bill, H. W. Harper, general 
chairman of the clerks on th. Texas & New 
Orleans, wrote this week to Labor. 

Harper reported that organized labor in 
Houston held a mass meeting and adopted 
resolutions against the Trinity project, and 
that the Houston City Council and the Har- 
ris County Commissioners have protested 
against it to the members of the House Rivers 
and Herbors Committee. 
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HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BALTIMORE 
MAYOR’S COMMITTEE FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
last night, at a meeting at the Lyric 
Theater in Baltimore sponsored by the 
Mayor’s Committee for National Defense 
and Fight for Freedom Week, the fol- 
lowing organizations participated: 

Allied Veterans’ Committee of Mary- 
land. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, C. I. O. 

Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America, 
A. F. of L. 

American Communications Associa~ 
tion, C. I. O. 

American Legion, 
Maryland. 

Baltimore Association of Commerce. 

Baltimore Building Trades Council, 
A. F. of L. 

Baltimore District Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 

Baltimore Federation of Labor, A. }?. 
of L. 

Baltimore Industrial Union Council, 
CG. 1.0. 

Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. 

Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. 

Committee to Defend America. 

District Council of Defense for Balti- 
more. 

Fight for Freedom Committee. 

Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, C. I. O. 

International Brotherhood of Firemen, 
Oilers, and Maintenance Men, A. F. of L. 

International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and 
Helpers of America, A. F. cf L. 

International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers of America, C. I. O. 

International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, A. F. of L. 

International Longshoremen Associa- 
tion, A. F. of L. 

International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union of North America, 
Locals No. 61 and No. 481, A. F. of L. 

League of Women Voters. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water Tend- 
ers, and Wipers Union of the Pacific 
National Maritime Union, C. I. O. 

Maryland Council of Defense. 

Rotary Club of Baltimore. 

United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America, 
Cc. % O. 

United Electrical and Radio Machine 
Workers of America, C. I. O. 

United Federal Workers of America, 
G2. 


Department of 


United Furniture Workers of America, 
c. 1. 0. 

By a militant audience the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas the peace of the world and the 
labors of mankind in making the world a bet- 
ter place to live in are threatened with de- 


' struction by the barbaric and ruthless attack 


of nazi-ism; and 

Whereas the menace of Hitlerism represents 
a real threat to the security of the American 
people, to our institutions, to our economic 
structure, to our American way of life, to our 
free way to worship as we choose, and to our 
freedom and liberty which we cherish as the 
most precious heritage of our forefathers; 
and 

Whereas we are witnessing the destruction 
and overrunning of the defenseless free 
democratic nations that have fallen under 
the iron heel and yoke of Hitlerism; and 

Whereas organized labor recognizes the in- 
evitable truth that Hitlerism is the negation 
of any kind of free association, and is the 
complete enslavement of society: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That labor in general, in recog- 
nizing its historical position in this world 
crisis, stand united for the full support of 
the foreign policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment and render all possible aid to those 
brave countries who are fighting Hitlerism 
to the finish; and be it further 

Resolved, That organized labor accept in 
full the responsibility of the hour, and in 
order to insure the defeat of Hitlerism and 
nazi-ism, the assembly line of the Nation 
must be ¢ -ared to the maximum of its pro- 
duction. We must produce more goods, more 
guns, more planes, more tanks, and more 
ships. Hitler must be outproduced. Labor 
will pledge their loyalty and give assurance 
to our Nation that the production of the im- 
plements of war must be continual and un- 
interrupted. To this effect, labor is expected 
to make genuine sacrifices, and expects in 
return that all sections of our great commu- 
nity be ready to sacrifice in a similar way in 
order to bring about the defeat of Hitlerism 
and nazi-ism. 


Amendment of Neutrality Act 
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or 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


TELEGRAMS FROM CITIZENS OF NINTH 
DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, among the 
many messages which I have received re- 
garding amendments to the Neutrality 
Act are telegrams which arrived only this 
morning from prominent citizens of the 
Ninth District of Wisconsin. I am 
pleased to note from these belated tele- 
grams that those who sent them are in 
full accord with my opposition to the 
amendments to the Neutrality Act voted 
upon yesterday. They are as follows: 

CHIPPEWA FALLS, W1s., November 13, 1941, 
Hon. MERLIN HULL, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Chippewa 

Falls, Wis., are united for impregnable na- 
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SURI: saE: tam Darel tee dae Woaeens 
majority to crush this unwarranted attempt 
to use American seamen for war bait. We 
ask you to read this message into House 


Recorp today. 
Lewis Brinkman, Joe 


Norman Kreiling, " Otto Hoehner, 
Joseph Joas, 
Eav Crate, Wis., November 13, 1942. 
Completely in sympathy with your efforts 
and hope will be successful in defeating the 
neutrality revision, 
J. M,. CRAEMER. 


GLenwoop Ciry, WIs., 
November 13, 1941. 
Forest Farmers Union protest the scrapping 


of the neutrality bill. 
Prep Risa, Secretary. 


Owen, Wis., November 13, 1941. 
We urge you feelingly to vote against repeal 
of Neutrality Act. 
HENRY AND HAZEL WOLLUM. 
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HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


LETTER FROM L. WARD BANNISTER, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, it 
is not always easy to state in clear and 
definite terms the ideas one has on vari- 
ous issues facing our country. Yet, once 
in a while someone does express, in lan- 
guage unmistakably clear and definite, 
his ideas on current issues. I have re- 
ceived such a letter from a friend, L. 
Ward Bannister, attorney at law, Denver, 
Colo., and I include it as part of my re- 
marks: 

PENSIONS 


I am opposed to H. R. 4845, which I under- 
stand has been passed by the House and is 
now over in the Senate and which would give 
pensions to World War veterans on reaching 
the age of 65, whether or not they suffered 
anything as a result of the war. The time 
has come when we have got to save every 
dollar possible. 

PRICE CONTROL 


I believe in a ceiling on prices and also & 
ceiling on wages. As against capital, I would 
go even as far as to make impossible some of 
the unconscionable salaries and bonuses that 
a few of the officers of the larger corporations 
are getting. Mr. Hillman argues that there 
should be no ceiling on wages, his theory be- 
ing that collective agreements would take 
care of these. To this position there are two 
answers: First, there are too many collective 
agreements which are broken by the union; 
second, the public has an interest in the 
wages that are to be paid to labor, and it is 
the duty of the Congress to protect the public. 
That protection cannot be left to wage in- 








creases ferced out of the employers by eco- 
nomic pressure. 
AMERICAN ARMY IN EUROPE 


I think one can see that the administration 
is bent on sending American soldiers to Eu- 
rope if Britain’s necessity requires. I am 
absolutely against any such mission. It is 
quite enough that we supply the military 
goods and possibly the aid of our Navy, but 
to send a land army to Europe spells the 
bankruptcy of this Nation, and we know not 
what changes in our economic system. 
Rather let us keep our Army at home and 
build up every possible defense. 

A BIGGER ROLE FOR THE CONGRESS 


The time has come for Congress to assert 
itself more vigorously than hitherto in de- 
vising the policies which this Nation is to 
follow. We are a legislative democracy, not 
an executive democracy, and the Congress 
should play a greater part. It is in a legis- 
lative democracy and not in an executive 
democracy that our liberties are to be found. 
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Friday, November 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the November 12, 1941, issue of 
the Christian Century magazine, enti- 
tled “Is Labor a Scapegoat?”: 


[From the Christian Century of November 12, 
1941] 


Is LABOR A SCAPEGOAT? 


Is organized labor to become the scapegoat 
of America’s drive toward wartime totali- 
tarianism? The attitude of the President 
and many leaders in Congress toward th» 
dispute over unionization of “captive” mines 
owned by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion indicates that this is a possibility which 
is rapidly moving toward a _ probability. 
When the cudience before which the Chief 
Executive made his passionate Navy Day ad- 
dress burst forth in its loudest cheers at his 
reference to the mine controversy and his 
lenunciation of “a small but dangerous 
minority of labor leadevs who are a menace,” 
the danger signals glowed their reddest. 
Under exactly this kind of compulsion dic- 
tatorship has ridden into power in country 
after country in recent years, reducing the 
labor movement to an arm of the state and 
destroying its liberties along with those of 
the people as a whole. 

It is impossible to discuss intelligently the 
dispute over the captive mines without out- 
lining facts which have been deliberately 
obscured by the President, by Congress, and 
by the newspapers in an effort to substitute 
the coercion of national hysteria for a fair 
negotiation of the issues involved. For years 
the United Mine Workers’ Union has sought 
to organize the workers in the captive mines 
and so place the production of coal in these 
corporation-owned subsidiaries on a basis of 
equality with the rest of the industry. Toa 
considerable degree this had succeeded in 
mines owned by other steel companies. But 
the great United States Steel Corporation, 


dominated by Morgan interests and now 
rolling in profits from defense contracts, has 
rteadfastly refused to accept the Appalachian 
wage agreement, although that agreement 
had been approved by the National Defense 
Mediation Board and is serving as the basis 
on which other mines, captive as well as 
commercial, are peacefully operating. 


Instead, the steel company’s mines stored 


coal and prepared for a strike. John L. Lewis, 
as president of the United Mine Workers, re- 
peatedly attempted to confer with Myron C. 
Taylor, but without success. The strike be- 
gan, accompanied by reiterated demands 
from the President that the miners resume 
production of coal pending settlement of the 
dispute. Since they had already done this 
once without results, the miners refused, 
knowing that coal stocks on hand could keep 
the giant mills of the steel corporation run- 
ning anyway. When Mr. Taylor was finally 
authorized by the directors of the steel com- 
pany to open negotiations with Mr. Lewis, 
work was resumed. It will stop again on 
November 15 if no agreement is reached by 
that time. 

This is the incident which has opened in 
Congress the floodgates of antilabor oratory. 
The objective of many of the proposals which 
have been made there is to deprive labor in 
defense industries of the right to strike. To 
accomplish this, efforts are being made to cut 
out of the National Labor Relations Act the 
provisions which protect the closed shop, to 
give the National Defense Mediation Board 
compulsory powers, and to attach to the pend- 
ing legislation concerning the neutrality law 
riders which will make it a criminal Offense, 
punishable by fines and imprisonment, to 
hinder any defense effort through action in- 
volving organized labor. 

Mr. Lewis knows that dictatorship used the 
alleged necessities of national defense as the 
major pretext for depriving labor of its right 
to strike in Germany, Japan, Italy, and 
Russia. Once labor lost its liberty to with- 
hold its services in those countries, all its 
other liberties soon disappeared. The danger 
that this history will be repeated here is ag- 
gravated by the still unresolved struggle be- 
tween American Federation of Labor craft 
unionism and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations industrial unionism, by racketeering 
and jurisdictional strikes within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, by the drive toward 
war. 

What shall be done about strikes? The 
answer to that question depends upon the 
reply this country makes to a prior issue: Is 
this Nation going to permit the executive 
branch of the Government to proceed any 
further with its installment-plan interven- 
tion in the European war? If limited in- 
volvement develops into the total war effort 
now demanded by the President, labor, as well 
as every other element within the national 
community, must yield to the totalitarian 
control which total war requires. 

The basic issue between the President and 
Mr. Lewis, as Walter Lippmann says, is that 
they do not agree on the nature of the na- 
tional emergency. Mr. Lewis does not believe 
that the Nation is in imminent peril. On the 
contrary, he suspects that the national crisis 
is being used by many kinds of groups—in- 
cluding the New Deal political machine—to 
further their own interests, and he does not 
see why labor should not do the same. Beside 
Mr. Lewis in his belief as to the exaggerated 
nature of the crisis stand former President 
Hoover and a majority of the American peo- 
ple. Paradoxically, beside him also stands 
Senator Byrp, one of his bitterest foes, who 
has declared that he will vote against the 
pending emasculation of the neutrality law 
on the ground that the proposed change will 
lead to war and that the Nation cannot fight 
@ war without first cracking down on labor. 

Seen in this light, the dispute over the cap- 
tive mines attains more than passing signifi- 
cance. No person who opposes the plunge 
into war can afford to be indifferent to labor's 
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role in this situation. None who has the 
future of his country at heart will join in the 
inspired cacophony of condemnation of 
unionists who refuse to sacrifice today’s 
rights and status in anticipation of future 
benefits which labor history shows will never 
materialize. Rather they will work for tested 
measures like the extension of the National 
Railway Labor Act to all of labor, providing 
for the maintenance of status quo cooling-off 
periods in disputes, the establishment of a 
recognized procedure of joint conferences, 
mediation, voluntary arbitration, and publi- 
cation of impartial fact-finding reports. But 
they will steadily resist efforts to make labor 
the whipping-boy today and the scapegoat 
tomorrow of defense totalitarianism. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reuben Kaufman Post, No. 36, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, last 
Sunday dedicated in Clifton, N. J., in my 
district, a portion of the King Solomon 
Cemetery as a resting place for their 
heroic dead. I was privileged to be a 
brief speaker and, with the permission 
of the House, I present the remarks I 
made on this solemn occasion: 


It is written in the Old Testament, “Re- 
move not the ancient landmarks which the 
fathers have set.” 

I have always admired the Jewish people 
for their devotion to tradition, their loyalty 
to their elders, their struggle to be free. Re- 
membering the rock from which they were 
hewn and the asylum of America sheltering 
them from Old World persecution, they have 
never failed to uphold our Republic in any 
crisis. 

Jewish war veterans of the United States 
have a glorious history. 

When we were fighting for our independ- 
ence and the Continental Army under George 
Washington sadly needed funds, a Jewish 
patriot advanced $300,000. That was a huge 
sum of money in those days, and if meant 
much to the success of the American cause. 

Officers and men of Jewish blood fought in 
the War of 1812 and in the Mexican War. 
When the Civil War broke out in 1861 there 
were less than 200,000 in our Jewish popula- 
tion, and yet the records show approximately 
10,000 participating. It was a like story in 
the War with Spain. 

During the World War the total number of 
Jewish people in the service was close to 
225,000. This was more than 4 percent of the 
armed forces of the United States at a time 
when the Jewish people of the country made 
up less than 3 percent of the total population. 
More than 1,100 citations for valor have been 
awarded to men of Jewish faith, and the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, which has been 
awarded to 78, has been pinned on the breasts 
of 3 Jewish soldiers. More than 150 American 
Jews wear the Distinguished Service Cross, 
and 174 Jews of the American Expeditionary 
Force have won the Croix de Guerre, 
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When the American Colonies declared their 
independence the Continental Congress called 
upon three outstanding American patricts, 
Pranklin, Adams, and Jefferson, to devise a 
seal for the United States. They chose a 
representation of Moses at the Red Sea watch- 
ing the waters envelop Pharaoh. Underneath 
were the words. 


, to tyrants is 
obedience to God.” 

Tyranny has again gripped many portions 
of the earth, and war with its terrible inci- 
dents—death, disease, famine, and hatred— 
has been unloosed. America has determined 
to give aid to the nations resisting the forces 
of tyranny and to make certain America’s 
defense is real, complete, and lasting, 

Just the other day a refugee boy from War- 
saw called upon me. His father and brother 
are still prisoners of hate, but he is here, 
hoping and praying. And he said this to me: 
“Mr. Congressman, I love America because it 
is the only place on God’s green earth where 
there is real freedom and hope for maintain- 
ing such freedom.” 

American veterans who believe with the 
beloved McKinley that, “Blessed is that na- 
tion which memorializes its heroic dead in 
marble and bronze,” agree also with former 
Chief Justice Hughes as to the living that 
“Liberty cannot be conserved by majority rule 
unless the majority hold sacred the basic 
individual rights, regardless of race and 
creed, and rancor and bigotry, racial animosi- 
ties, and intolerance are the deadly enemies 
of true democracy, more dangerous than ex- 
ternal force because they undermine the very 
foundations of democratic effort. 

The memory of your Jewish ancestry and 
the sacrifices of the military dead buried 
here in the cemetery you dedicate today 
should fill your hearts with renewed patri- 
otism and your minds with renewed resolve 
that our America shall remain free. This 
must be the solemn desire and resolve of all 
Americans—every race and creed. 

“God made us neighbors; let justice make 
us friends.” 
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Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following address be- 
fore a district meeting of farmers at 
Hartford City, Ind., on the evening of 
October 27, 1941: 


We are gathered here tonight to discuss the 
New Deal experiments with American agri- 
culture. Suddenly, we have awakened to the 
realization that the New Deal duped us, stole 
& march on us, and further strapped a strait 
jacket of arbitrary controls upon American 
farmers. We no longer have any doubts 
about it. We know that the present wheat- 
marketing quotas leave our wheat growers 
helpless and at the mercy of New Deal plan- 
ners and bureaucrats. 


even though the Government might pour 
billions into the operation to buy compliance, 
the experiments were foredoomed to failure, 
at terrific cost to American economy and 
terrible injury to American agriculture 


very sound and simple truth that agriculture, 
or, for that matter, any other part of our 
national life, can never exist under a philos- 
ophy which is half old-fashioned American 
free enterprise and the other half Old World 
totalitarianism. We may have either system 
we choose, but we can’t have both of them 
together in the long run, any more than we 
could, as Abraham Lincoln pointed out, exist 
half slave and half free. 

The critics of these New Deal experiments 
and the planners in Washington actually are 
now in agreement on this program. We know, 
and the New Deal planners agree, that the 
program can be made to work only under 
severe controls where the farmers surrender 
their independence and resign themselves to 
regimentation and absolute domination by 
New Deal bureaucrats, However, we don’t 
want and won’t accept a dictated agriculture, 
no matter by what sweet name the planners 
may call it. 

In warning that the New Deal philosophy 
is heading American agriculture to certain 
ruin or regimentation, the critics have docu- 
mented their case with a mass of evidence 
that eventually will leave no doubt in the 
mind of an unbiased person that these ex- 
periments actually cre a hodge-podge of false 
theory, confusion, contradiction, and coer- 
cion. To understand the whole danger fully, 
however, you have to stand off away from it 
where you can see it as a whole. 

You must remember that this is by no 
means the first example of downright com- 
pulsion. You must remember the “hot po- 
tato” law, under which both the grower and 
the buyer were subject to penalties that 
would do injustice to a Hitler or Stalin. You 
must remember what is just now happening 
to wheat farmers has long since happened to 
the producers of other crops, such as cotton 
and tobacco. You simply cannot afford to 
forget that what has happened to you as 
wheat growers can under this law, and almost 
certainly will under this administration, 
happen to you as corn growers. 

A tremendously important part of this 
whole picture, too, is the New Deal’s foreign- 
trade policy—and you can’t possibly appreci- 
ate the utter confusion until you see how 
that trade policy works in relation to all of 
these domestic experiments. 

Under the New Deal we have killed sows 
and little pigs, plowed under standing crops 
and forced hundreds of thousands of acres of 
the world’s richest land into idleness. We 
have hampered and hamstrung American 


But the planners, on the other hand, have 
steadily preached to the American farmer that 
his only salvation is to turn the reins and 
the thinking and the headaches over to head- 
quarters in Washington. They have lured 
him with specious arguments, sweetened with 
subsidy checks. 

Of course, the administration has always 
been at great pains to assure the farmers 


his will. Over and over again the planners 
in Washington have given assurance that 
there was to be no compulsion. When there 
has been compulsion—and remember that 
the present set of wheat regulations is by 
no means the first Instance in which there 
has been absolute compulsion—the New Deal 
has always been quick to present an elaborate 
and plausible story which has been good 
enough to delude or mollify almost everyone 
but the producers of the particular commod- 
ity affected. Even among the immediate pro- 
ducers directly coerced, and therefore most 
difficult to appease, the administration is al- 
ways quick to point out that the compulsion 
has been voted by the farmers themselves 
by referendum. In other words, the admin- 
istration has always neatly passed the buck 
to the farmers themselves. 

But there is a peculiar inconsistency in the 
stories the planners tell the farmers and the 
people, and the ones they tell us in Congress 
when they ask for authority to compel, or 
to continue a compulsion, once it is imposed. 
Let me show you the other approach of the 
New Deal administrators. Not the story for 
public consumption, which has always been 
voluntary cooperation, no compulsion, and 
plans and policies arrived at by the demo- 
cratic processes. No; not that story, with 
which you are all familiar, but the argument 
for arbitrary power. 

When the amendment to the Triple A Act 
was up last spring the New Dealers argued 
that the program wasn’t working out as 
planned because a large percentage of the 
farmers still refused to participate. Non- 
participating farmers, by the way, are almost 
always referred to by Department of Agri- 
culture men as hitchhikers. If you have been 
a hitchhiker—an independent sort of farmer 
who preferred to run your own farm without 
the aid of the planners—you are a very un- 
popular individual in Washington. I am sure 
that you have frequently been called by many 
names more colorful and lurid than hitch- 
hiker, for the planners are very impatient 
with any person who disagrees with their 
philosophies. 

Anyway, the story went that hitchhikers 
are continually upsetting the best-laid plans, 
The planners may sit up night after night 
working out an exact schedule to provide 








that amount of wheat or corn or what- 
will make the world happiest, but what 
are these beautiful plans if the hitch- 
hikers come along with a surplus which they 
have no way of controlling? (I haven't yet 
heard the planners complain that God re- 
fuses to cooperate by stabilizing the yield 
from a given acreage by maintaining a con- 
stant domestic demand for a given crop, and 
by preventing wars or disasters abroad which 
cut off our export markets. They may ask 
Congress for authority to discipline Nature 
eventually, bu’ for the moment their sole 
complaint is against the hitchhikers.) 

These hitchhikers are disrupting the pro- 
gram. The only way to have a successfully 
planned agriculture, therefore, is to club 
these noncooperators into line. Thus have 
argued the planners every time they have 
ever asked for added authority over the 
farmer. How different from the story they 
tell the farmer. But how like the very thing 
against which we have constantly warned. 

This is exactly what I have always pre- 
dicted would eventually happen. [ have 
kept on saying that the average American 
farmers are the most independent individuals 
in the world. I have insisted that these 
farmers know more about producing crops 
and livestock than any group of theorists 
can ever tell them from their textbooks and 
slide rules. I have kept on saying that some 
ef the American farmers might be fooled for 
awhile; or might be lured against their better 
judgment by the gentle rain of checks from 
Washingtom, but that these independent 
Americans would eventually insist upon a 
return of their rights and privileges under 
the system of free enterprise. That is ex- 
actly why I have from the start foreseen that 
the New Deal could never make their philos- 
ophy work until they finally throttled the 
farmers under a system of complete controls, 
such as any dictator would employ. 

Our farmers in Indiana have been fortu- 
nate enough, until this past season, to escape 
downright coercion. Of course, the New Deal 
experiments have always had a certain degree 
of compulsion about them, but nothing quite 
as direct, open, and forthright as that which 
has finally caught up with us. Compulsion, 
however, has finally and inevitably overtaken 
us in the form of the current wheat-market- 
ing restrictions. Now all of our wheat pro- 
ducers, big and little, willing or unwilling, 
must market their produce as Washington 
directs. If they may have produced more 
wheat than the planners allotted to them, 
they must lock it up indefinitely away from 
commercial use, or they may market it only 
under the severe penalty of 49 cents per 
bushel for that part of the crop which is in 
excess of quotas arbitrarily imposed by Wash- 
ington planners. 

The very administration which is imposing 
these restrictions is crying for increased pro- 
duction, particularly of livestock, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, and eggs. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Claude Wickard has admonished you 
that American farmers must feed the foes of 
Hitler—and yet you must not feed a grain of 
that surplus wheat to feeder beeves or hogs 
that you intend to market. You shall not 
toss a grain of it to a hen whose eggs you are 
not going to eat at your own breakfast table. 

All of this welter of contradiction, confu- 
sion, and compulsion arises from the fallacies 
in the philosophies which underlie this im- 
mediate problem. The present law under 
«hich the farmer finds himself helpless is 
merely the natural development—the inevi- 
table product that has been foretold from the 
very outset. 

The case against the present law is complete 
and convincing. In the first place, this law 
flagrantly violates one of the important basic 
principles of American justice—namely, that 
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&@ person shall not be punished for an act 
which was legal and permissible at the time 
it was committed, no matter what new laws 
may be passed to prevent a similar act in the 
future. 

This simple and basic principle of justice 
has been outrageously violated in the law 
now applying to -wheat-marketing quotas. 
The law went into effect on May 26 of this 
year. The 1941 wheat crop was seeded many 
long months ahead of that date. In fact, the 
crop was made and at the very point of har- 
vesting on May 26. By all standards of reason 
and justice the new features of this law 
should not have applied to a single bushel 
of our 1941 wheat crop. Yet the New Deal ad- 
ministrators, ignoring precedent and flouting 
justice, have said to the American farmer that 
the severe penalties and restrictions of this 
law shall apply to this year’s crop, notwith- 
standing the fact that those crops were put 
out many months before the law was enacted. 

Every effort has been made to delude the 
people with the belief that the restrictions 
and penalties were agreed to by democratic 
processes; that the farmers themselves voted 
the new law into effect by their own choice 
after complete and detailed information on 
the subject had been made available to every- 
one directly interested. 

This New Deal propaganda is now clear to 
everybody. I repeat what I said earlier, that 
the New Deal administration is merely “pass- 
ing the buck” to the farmers. This is simply 
a case that won’t hold water; one where the 
blame simply can’t be passed to the farmers, 
no matter how the administration heads 
sweat at the job. 

In the first place, the wheat referendum 
took place just 5 days after the law went 
into effect under which these new penalties 
are imposed. Now, just suppose that the ad- 
ministration had honestly and sincerely made 
every effort to advise every farmer fully and 
completely, without evasion, equivocation, or 
misrepresentation of any sort. Do you hon- 
estly believe that every interested American 
farmer could have had the full and complete 
facts in the case before he voted in the refer- 
endum? Of course not. Even a moment’s 
thought will convince you that the American 
wheat farmers simply had no opportunity 
to hear about the new law, to study it fully, 
and to make up. their minds fairly upon all 
the facts before they were called upon to vote. 

You recall the storm of newspaper, radio, 
and direct-mail advertising, the personal so- 
licitations and the high-pressure selling de- 
vices by which the farmer was urged to sup- 
port this referendum. You remember how 
many times you were told that the adminis- 
tration’s plan was the only way to insure 
dollar wheat. You remember how many 
times you were told that the failure of the 
referendum would probably mean a collapse 
of the wheat market, with prices of 40 cents 
or even 25 cents per bushel. Now try to re- 
member just how many times and from what 
administration officials you ever heard a frank 
statement to the effect that the penalty on 
excess wheat was going up to 49 cents per 
bushel. Maybe some official warned you per- 
sonally about these new penalties—I don’t 
know. But I do know that I have examined 
reams of published material, and have yet to 
find anything in all the printed material that 
warned you of this trap before you voted. 

All this doesn’t indicate honesty of pur- 
pose on the part of the administration, but 
this isn’t by any means all of the story, be- 
cause many thousands of farmers were denied 
the right to vote. 

In Indiana there are, according to the 1940 
census, 122,000 wheat farmers. That means 
that there are that many farms on which 
wheat was threshed in 1940. A large per- 
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centage of these farms, of course, didn’t raise 
15 acres of wheat, and accordingly were not 
eligible to vote in this referendum. But 
let’s look at the Indiana vote. Actually, only 
a few more than 20,000 Indiana farmers 
voted for this recent referendum. That 
means that only 1 wheat farmer in 6 voted 
for the new regulations. There are actually 
185,000 farms in our State, aithough more 
than 60,000 of these are not now classified 
as wheat-growing farms. They are still pro- 
ducing farms, however. They may have pro- 
duced wheat in the past, and they may logi- 
cally and naturally want to grow wheat in 
the future. They should, therefore, logically 
be included in the State totals. If we in- 
clude them, then, we find that only 1 farm— 
or farmer—in 9 actually voted for this new 
law under which you farmers here tonight 
are suffering, although all farmers must 
comply or suffer the penalties. 

The administration says there is no co- 
ercion or compulsion. They assure us that 
these experiments are imposed by the demo- 
cratic processes. Do you believe that it is 
a democratic process when the vote of only 
1 farmer in 9—or even 1 farmer in 6—saddles 
you with these restrictions? Do you believe 
it is a democratic process to permit a bureau- 
crat in Washington to say that a farmer with 
15 acres of wheat shall vote when a farmer 
across the road with 5, 10, or even 14% acres 
shall not have a right to voice his opinion? 
Of course, you don’t. This is no more demo- 
cratic than it would have been to say to you 
in the election last fall that you could vote 
for or against me as your Congressman if you 
had planted 50 acres of corn, but that you 
had no right to vote if you had planted less. 
This is not by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion the democratic process. This is pure 
bureaucratic phenagling and _  chicanery, 
devised for nothing in the world but to keep 
the 8 out of 9 Indiana farmers from having 
any voice in this referendum. But don't for- 
get for a moment that the man with 14% 
acres or less of wheat is definitely a slave to 
these penalties, just as much as if he had 
voted to impose the law upon himself. 

We are thinking first tonight of Indiana 
farmers, but, of course, this referendum was 
Nation-wide. If we in Indiana had been 
duped and the wheat growers in other States 
had fared better, our complaint to Washing- 
ton would be less justified. After all, we are 
Hoosiers, but ahead of that we are loyal 
Americans, willing to sacrifice our own inter- 
ests wherever neec be for the national benefit. 
So, did other wheat farmers, on the national 
average, think better of this plan than we? 
Not at all. Listen. Only 453,569 farmers in 
the entire country voted for this present 
plan. 

There are riore than 6,000,000 farms in 
America, and more than one and three-fourth 
million of these are wheat farms, by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Census Bureau defi- 
nition. Yet actually less than half a million 
of them—including the duplication for land- 
lords and tenants where there was more 
than one vote permitted per farm—voted for 
this strait-jacket law in which you are today 
bound. And this is what the administration 
calls the democratic process. 


There are several other chapters to the. 


story which you should know and under- 
stand before you can fully appreciate the 
sorry plight of American agriculture. You 
ought to keep it clearly in mind that in our 
lend-lease operations, for instance, the ad- 
ministration has actually used the American 
taxpayers’ money—your own dollars and 
mine—to buy and export Canadian wheat, 
even while your own wheat rots in storage. 
The quantities involved, of course, have been 
small, and special reasons have been advanced 
to justify such business. But no matter how 
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trivial the amount, the very idea is insup- 
portable. 

Incidentally, in this connection, I know you 
have been hearing how the lend-lease pro- 
gram is being abused. Thus far we have 
appropriated $13,000,000,000 to implement the 
lend-lease . Since last March our 
Government has shipped to England under 
lease-lend, in British boats, in excess of $50,- 
000,000 worth of foodstuff and have actually 
paid to Britain the transportation and 
marine-insurance charges. Upon receipt of 
this foodstuff the British Government sold 
it to British subjects and pocketed the money. 
American industry generally is today under 
an ironclad system of priorities which denies 
the farmers of America farm implements and 
supplies. Yet under the new lend-lease ap- 
propriation there is an item for 10,000 farm 
tractors to be sent to Russia. 

Just 2 weeks ago today the State Depart- 
ment announced triumphantly it had com- 
pleted the reciprocal trade agreement with 
Argentina, which had been under negotiation 
for more than 2 years, off and on. The State 
Department admitted that it had been a most 
difficult matter to effect this agreement be- 
cause most of the principal commodities in- 
volved were produced in exportable quantities 
by both countries. That certainly was the 
truth, for the items referred to are corn, 
wheat, cotton, livestock, and meat products— 
the things which are the very foundation of 
American agriculture. 

Now, what would you say of an adminis- 
tration that hampers and hamstrings the 
American farmers on the one hand and on 
the other encourages farmers in other coun- 
tries to compete against you in your own 
domestic markets? Of course, all of this 
will be justified by the administration as 
furtherance of the good-neighbor policy and 
development of hemisphere defense. To 
those purposes we all subscribe most heart- 
ily, but I for one have never believed that 
the kind of friendship you have to buy is 
worth the price, no matter how little you 
have to pay for it. But what about all the 
other trade agreements which went into ef- 
fect long before the administration started 
taiking about hemisphere defense, and all 
of which have encouraged foreign farm 
production and increased the foreign com- 
petition which the American farmers have 
had to face in their domestic markets? 
How, in fact, can our entire foreign trade 
policy be squared with the professed pur- 
poses of the New Deal experiments with 
American agriculture? 

Consider also, if you will, another order 
from Washington issued just 6 weeks ago 
on September 6, that vitally threatens every 
farmer in our section of the country, namely, 
the United States Food and Drug Division’s 
order granting new concessions to oleomar- 
garine. There isn’t a farmer directly or in- 
directly interested in the dairy industry who 
won’t suffer by the fresh impetus which this 
order gives to the marketing of oleo. What 
do you suppose prompted such an order? 
Well, there are two answers. Right now 
the administration wants extra quantities 
of food concentrates to ship abroad, and but- 
terfats and dairy products are among the 
most desirable. If we increase our consump- 
tion of oleo in America, of course, that will 
release more dairy products for export. 
Maybe there is no immediate harm for the 
dairy farmers as long as the export demand 
lasts, but when these abnormal export de- 
mands end, our dairy farmers are going to 
find that oleo has permanently taken over 
a large chunk of the old domestic market. 


Here is the other answer, and it has several 
interesting phases. The New Deal has done 
such a thorough job of tinkering with the 
cotton planter of the South that he has prac- 
tically been tinkered out of existence. The 
administration has completely and perma- 
nently destroyed his export market by pegging 
American cotton above the world prices and 


prey erp od taking our cotton completely off 

world markets, which we formerly domi- 
caeeh. The cotton planter is suffering under 
tremendous and continuing which 
are a constant threat to his future, thanks 
again to New Deal manipulation. As a result, 
the southern cotton raiser really in a hope- 
less mess. 

Having thus ruined south agriculture, 
the New Deal administration is constantly 
looking for ways to salvage something from 
the wreck. It helps the southern cotton 
interests immensely to expand the markets 
for cottonseed oil, which, of course, is the 
principal ingredient in oleomargarine. But 
this is only one of the many ways in which 
the administration has tried to undo the 
damage it has wrought in the South. Having 
driven through permanent cotton reduction, 
the New Deal has tried consistently to find 
other uses for the idle southern acres. It has 
encouraged and instructed southern farmers 
to produce corn, grass crops, and livestock— 
the very products in which our own farmers 
have excelled. Once again we can say 
“Amen” to any decent impulse of the New 
Deal to aid a section of the country it has so 
seriously injured—but don’t miss the very 
significant fact that any new southern pro- 
duction in these lines is going to be at the 
direct expense of our farmers right here in 
Indiana. 

Instances of the inconsistencies and con- 
fusion in the administration’s farm experi- 
ments could be multiplied almost endlessly, 
but this ought to be enough to convince any 
thinking person that the only possible out- 
come is disaster. 

I mentioned awhile ago that the admin- 
istration is begging the farmers for increased 
production. Our Secretary of Agriculture, 
Wickard, has admonished us that the Ameri- 
can farmers are going to have to feed the 
foes of Hitler. Of course, Wickard’s scare 
stories don’t agree with the official reports 
coming from England that the food reserves 
are greater than they were a year ago. Even 
so, there are sound reasons why our agricul- 
tural production should be increased, but 
it doesn’t make sense for the administration 
to ask for greater production at the very 
time that it insists upon crippling restric- 
tions under new and old laws. 

Even I, as a constant critic of the “planned 
economy” find myself embarrassed by the 
impossible contradictions of this New Deal 
administration. If I were in the countries 
where the battles are raging, or where con- 
quered people are literally starving as I speak 
to you tonight, as an American I would bow 
my head in utter shame as I tried to explain 
that we Americans can be of so little help 
now because we have been so befuddled that, 
living in a world’s storehouse of plenty, we 
have actually for years been destroying our 
produce and putting a man-made blight 
upon our fertile acres even at the very time 
when we have had, according to our Presi- 
dent, a population that was one-third ill- 
fed, ill-housed, and ill-clothed. 

Your immediate problem here tonight is 
the current law which says that you can 
market wheat only when, as and if the plan- 
ners in Washington tell you to. As an im- 
mediate problem, that can be best handled 
by the sort of direct and immediate action 
which you and thousands of other protesting 
farmers throughout America are taking. 
The administration is going to fight you on 
this score, for the planners simply aren’t the 
kind of fellows who ever admit a mistake, 
or who ever give up authority without a ter- 
rific struggle. But if your protest is strong 
and insistent enough, those of us who are 
working in your interest in Congress will 
eventually drive through a repeal of this law. 

I want to urge upon you the fact, however, 
that this law is nothing more than a symp- 
tom—a natural byproduct of the administra- 
tion philosophy, which I said at the outset 
and which I want to repeat with all possible 
emphasis, has only one of two possible end- 
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ings—tragic and costly failure or complete 

* rid of this present 
law will guarantee you nothing more than 
temporary relief. 


philosophy from which such laws as this 
spring 


I am sure you agree with me—and I believe 


a growing majority of American people are 
coming to agree—that we have had enough of 
these experiments in Old World state social- 
ism or state capitalism, and that it is time to 
get back to the American system of free 


enterprise. 


Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just read in the newspapers published 
here in Washington an Associated Press 
dispatch stating that Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man, co-Director of the O. P. M., has just 
announced that within the next few days 
a contract for 94,000 motor vehicles, at 
a cost of $200,000,000, will be placed in 
the Detroit area as a— 


partial solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment caused by the change-over of the 
automobile industry from civilian to defense 
production. 


This article goes on to explain that 
parts of the great motor industry of 
America is now lying idle and thousands 
of skilled artisans are unemployed due 
to the transition from normal civilian 
production to a mobilized defense pro- 
duction. It is therefore necessary that 
the O. P. M. take special steps to relieve 
the unemployment situation in this area 
and put these people back to work. Iam 
very happy that Mr. Hillman took this 
step in this great area of the country to 
place back into operation some of the 
plants formerly engaged in civilian pro- 
duction but now closed because of the 
inability to obtain raw materials out of 
which to process the manufactured 
article. 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is Mr. Hillman 
going to do in reference to the industries 
in my area of the Southwest, which are 
feeling the same maladjustment as is the 
automobile industry at the present time? 
What is he and the O. P. M. going to 
do in reference to the small plant located 
in your district and in the other con- 
gressional districts throughout the en- 








tire Nation? Many there are today with 
little plants and small industries capable 
of doing a magnificent job for national 
defense and yet unable to take a part in 
the program which we are so vitally in- 
terested in. More than that, they are 
unable to carry on with the normal 
civilian program; and priorities, the gob- 
lin that frightens all businessmen in 
America today, is depriving them of a 
livelihood and causing the plants to re- 
main silent in inoperation. 

In the great Southwest, for example, 
where the oil industry is so prominent, 
there are many small steel plants and 
iron works which are faced with a close- 
down and with bankruptcy. They are in 
a position to do work fundamentally im- 
portant to a progressive development of 
the oil industry and are able to still work 
in national defense. They ask for one 
or the other, and they have a right to 
expect an answer. 

Of all of the things which are so es- 
sential to successful defense of the 
United States, both on land and on the 
sea, the oil industry is without doubt of 
vital importance. Without oil to burn 
the Navy’s ships must tie up their 
anchors in the harbors of the world. 
Without gasoline to turn the propellers 
the great fleet of airplanes being manu- 
factured by the factories of the Western 
Hemisphere must remain idle and with- 
out importance. Without gasoline to 
propel motor vehicles to be produced in 
the Detroit area, for which Mr. Hillman 
has just contracted, and without gasoline 
to propel the tanks and other motor 
equipment, such become utterly useless 
and worthless to this Nation. Those in- 
dustries, small and yet important ancil- 
lary to the oil industry, are available 
to furnish repairs, build tanks, refineries, 
pumping stations, and other equipment 
badly needed. They are now languishing 
through lack of material and threatening 
daily to close their doors. 

The same is the case with small busi- 
ness generally. The automobile-tire 
dealer cannot get tires to furnish to his 
local customers. The paint man is faced 
with a tremendous competition in the 
use of paint, and generally industry, 
which has not been fitted into the na- 
tional-defense picture, is standing idle 
and unproductive. 

England faced this calamity several 
years ago. With the full knowledge of 
the history of England, the United States 
moves ahead on into a situation which 
is disastrous to the little independent 
manufacturer a:id dealer. I suppose de- 
mocracy can survive without the little in- 
dependent man. It may be that big busi- 
ness can alone do the job; but, after all, 
if we are going to get the maximum re- 
sults in what our President appealed to 
us to be a unified effort, have we the right 
to refuse to let these businesses enter 
into the defense program? Democracy 
may survive without these little busi- 
nesses, but will it be a democracy for 
which our people so gladly deprive them- 
selves and make their tremendous sac- 
rifices? 


Free Speech 2,000 Years Ago 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ROSTRUM 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include herewith an editorial which I re- 
cently wrote for the Rostrum, official 
publication of the National Forensic 
League, which organization is devoted to 
the expansion and improvement of 
speech activities in the high schools of 
America. Since our system of govern- 
ment has been defined as “government 
by discussion,” it follows that to train 
American youth to speak effectively is 
to train future citizens the better to take 
their place in a free and self-governing 
society, 

The National Forensic League is a 
high-school honor society which recog- 
nizes with an appropriate emblem out- 
standing work in public speaking and 
which has 500 chapters. scattered 
throughout the Union in the better-grade 
high schools of this Republic. It holds 
an annual national speech tournament 
to help promote excellence in speech and 
to break down sectional and provincial 
dialects and pronunciation habits. It 
also holds in connection with this na- 
tional tournament an annual national 
student congress, which is modeled on 
the operations of this body, and which 
gives some of the Nation’s most talented 
boys and girls an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the actual procedure of congres- 
sional functions on a truly national per- 
spective. With headquarters in Ripon. 
Wis., the National Forensic League is 
rendering a great service to the promo- 
tion of better speaking and the develop- 
ment of more effective self-government 
in America. 

I consider it an honor to have my short 
essay on free speech printed as an edi- 
torial in the Rostrum, and ask leave to 
reprint it herewith: 

[From The Rostrum, official publication of 
the National Forensic League, for Novem- 
ber 1941] 

FREE SPEECH 2,000 YEARS AGO 

Euripides had a better appreciation of the 
true service, and significance of free speech 
than many lesser men of today despite the 
benefit of the 2,000 years of human experi- 
ence to which tLese later leaders have ac- 
cess. This is the way Euripides put it almost 
500 years before the birth of Christ: 

“This is true liberty, when free-born men, 

Having to advise the public, may speak free.” 
Dictators abroad and demagogues at home 

might well ponder the true purport of this 

expression by Euripides. Those who would 
shut off freedom of speech by military force, 
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by political power, by intimidation, or by 
closing public places to speakers who are 
able to attract an audience, retard the prog- 
ress of democracy and turn back the pages 
of civilization at least 2,000 years. Cloaking 
demagogic actions designed to black-out the 
right to speak for those with whom we dis- 
agree in the hoary hypocrisy of assuming 
that “it is in the public interests” not to 
permit audiences to hear the other side, is 
as asinine an alibi as it is ancient. Even 
Hitler and Stalin permit “free speech” on 
the part of those who echo their examples 
and who support their satanic systems. 
Speech is only really “free” in those coun- 
tries and in those communities where it is 
equally available to ali speakers and to every 
point of view. 

The answer to the abuse of free speech is 
a better speech by a bigger man pointing out 
the fallacies of the arguments presented by 
the demagogue. To refuse a man the right 
to talk is either to admit that his arguments 
are so strong they cannot be successfully de- 
feated or that his cause is so popular that 
people will not listen to a speaker who op- 
poses it. On either premise, if freedom is to 
function in this Republic, a few men in high 
places must never be permitted to deny pri- 
vate citizens or public men the right to voice 
their arguments. 

Governments never get any better than the 
cross section of human nature which com- 
prise them. The path to progress is by ime 
proving the thinking and correcting the ac- 
tions of citizens of any land by the use of 
more, rather than less, free speech. To re- 
vert to the doctrines of 2,000 years ago in an 
effort to coerce action by circumscribing the 
freedom of speech is but an open invitation 
to some man on horseback to substitute 
government by the potent for government of 
the people—Kar.t E. Munopr. 





A Rule From the Copybook of George 
Washington and a Precept From the 
Lips of Abraham Lincoln 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all who heard the closing re- 
marks of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. RicHarps] in yesterday’s 
House debate on the Senate amendments 
to the Neutrality Act, were thrilled as I 
was, particularly when the gentleman, 
pointing to the picture of Washington, 
to the right of the Speaker, recalled that 
rule from the schoolboy copybook of the 
Father of our Country: 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that lit- 
tle spark of celestial fire—conscience. 


Every listener must have felt the spark 
was alive in the gentleman’s breast and 
he was voting his heartfelt conviction for 
his country’s best interests. In turn- 
ing his back on the Senate amendments 
the gentleman emphasized he was 
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disregarding “political expediency or diffi- 
culties that may befall whatever source.” 
Well he might have said with Abraham 
Lincoln: 


I do the very best I know how—the very 
best I can; and I mean to keep so doing un- 
til the end. If the end brings me out all 
right, what is said against me won’t amount 
to anything. 


America Looks Ahead—We Have No 
Time or Money To Waste 
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HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD H. BURTON, 
OF OHIO, BEFORE OHIO CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
made before the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce, Toledo, Ohio, on November 14. on 
the subject America Locks Ahead—We 
Have No Time or Money To Waste. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is traditional for America to look ahead 
rather than back. America always thinks of 
herself as having a longer future than a past 
This is natural and it is healthy. It is the 
road to progress. 

We always are and we always should be 
building a base upon which our children 
later may build with the same confidence 
that we have built upon the foundations laid 
by our fathers for us. 

From the beginning America, as a whole, 
never has waivered from a deep faith in the 
character of the individual citizen as the 
foundation of our Government, our industry, 
our agriculture and our social progress. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


While there may be no more great undis- 
covered American gold fields or unsettled fer- 
tile public lands this does not mean that we 
have reached the end of the available wealth 
of this world or of the rising standards of 
living to be built upon it. Today we are 
surrounded by limitless new fields for the 
creation of new wealth from such undevel- 
oped sources as those of electricity, Diesel 
engines, chemistry, chemurgy, new agricul- 
tural products, aviation, radio, plastics, and 
countless other sources of limitless value re- 
cently developed through a combination of 
American initiative, freedom, scientific 
knowledge, skilled labor, and good manage- 
ment. The horizons of the future are even 
more unlimited than those of the past if we 
but give our children an opportunity to seek 
them. It is our immediate responsibility to 
see to it that our children shall have a 
chance to live in a world at peace and with 
@ sound economy based upon honesty, hard 
work, and freedom of opportunity. If we 
are to save them such a world, there is no 
time or money to waste. 


The pioneers of our Northwest Territory 
looked ahead with confidence to a greater, 
richer, and ever America. They 
worked hard for it, developed it, and passed 
it on to us. But they also found it neces- 
sary, whenever the wolves threatened any of 
their settlements, to pause long enough to 
build and to man stockades which the wolves 
would recognize as invincible or which surely 
would prove to be so under attack. 

THE NEED FOR DEFENSE 

So today, however deep our taith may be 
in the future opportunity of the people of 
Ohio, the Nation, and the world, we must, 
as a practical matter, recognize that there is 
at large today a band of totalitarian outlaws 
guided only by the creed of force and might. 
Those men seek to conquer and destroy not 
only the future that we have planned but 
the veiy progress that we have made. They 
scoff at freedom and democracy. They pro- 
pose to trample the seekers after freedom 
under foct by force of intrigue and of arms. 
We must face the actual facts of the present. 
We must build and man our stockade. For 
our freedom there is no price of life or of 
gold too great to pay if that price is the 
necessary price of freedom. But on the other 
hand the sacrifice of life without need for 
such sacrifice is unforgivable. 

This calls for military, naval, and eco- 
nomic defense on whatever scale and time 
schedule shall be necessary to equal the 
emergency. Our defense, when the time for 
it comes, may be freedom’s last line of de- 
fense. It would be too late to prepare for it 
then. We must prepare for it now and make 
ourselves invincible. We dare not gamble 
with probabilities or possibilities in this 
preparation. America is united beyond ques- 
tion on the policy that we must not, under 
any consideration, fail in the defense of our 
land, our obligations or our ideals. Our Con- 
duct, both in preparation for the emelgency 
and in the emergency if it comes, must be a@ 
convincing demonstration of the effective- 
ness of free self-government in the world 
of today if such freedom is to survive in the 
world of tomorrow. 

We have not declared war. We are not 
technically in a state of war. We have, how- 
ever, long ceased to be technically a neutral. 
There are situations in these times when a 
more critical point in national policy may 
be faced before a nation declares war than 
will be faced after the war is declared. Many 
a recent invasion has been won by the in- 
vader and lost by the invaded before it 
ever started. The order to advance was 
merely the signal for the victim to acknowl- 
edge his defeat. Our success and our safety 
in war are at stake in our actions of today. 
We are a nonbelligerent nation guided by a 
policy of self-defense in a world where ag- 
gressors are at large and ready to attack 
regardless of law when the defenses of their 
victims seem weak. The questions before us 
are questions of what we should do, how 
much we should do, and when we should 
do it. There are questions of degree on which 
the judgments of men may differ. Our re- 
sponsibility under our form of free govern- 
ment is to derive the fullest possible benefit 
from this difference of opinion and mobilize 
it into action on a scale that fits our needs. 


MODERN SCALE OF DEFENSE 


Let us try to adjust our sights to the 
range of today and seek the specifications 
for our defense that will meet our needs. 

Whatever the other specifications may be, 
our defense program at least must be on a 
world-wide scale. It must be in terms of 
long-range flights by air. It must provide 
the forces and the weapons needed for mod- 
ern battle on land, on sea, and in the air. 
At the same time it must provide the raw 
materials, the productive capacity, and the 
financing to sustain the program. Back of 
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it all we must have the invincible spirit that 
is and always has been the spirit of America. 

The larger the scale of our defense, the 

less time there is to waste. 

Our greatest danger is that we shall at- 
to prepare for modern war on the scale 
last war. If we do so, we face the 
experience of other nations who pre- 

scale only to learn, too late, 


American Revolution would have failed us 
in the Civil War; those of the Civil War 
would have failed us in the World War; and 
those of World War I would fail us now. 
The mechanical weapons and speed of today 
are as superior to those of the World War 
as were the mounted armored knights su- 
perior to the unmounted peasants whom 
they overcame, and, at a later date, as were 
the holders of firearms to the holders of 
bows and arrows. 


COMPARISON WITH WORLD WAR I 


The simplest figure I can suggest to com- 
pare the scale in dollars of this war with the 
last war comes from an estimate made by 
Gen. Leonard P. Ayers, Chief Statistician of 
the United States Army, in summarizing the 
cost of World War I. He stated that dur- 
ing the 25-month period from April 1917 
through April 1919 the average direct cost 
of that war to the United States was about 
$1,000,000 an hour. That included the cost 
of the Army, the Navy, the services of supply, 
the American expeditionary force, the front- 
line fighting, the demobilization, and all 
other costs directly chargeable to those active 
operations which constituted the war. In 
fact, it was the total direct cost to us of 
winning the war itself, not counting loans 
to others at a rate of nearly half a million 
dollars an hour. Today, before we have 
entered the war and while our program of 
preparation is still in its early stages, our 
expenditures for defense are nearly $2,000,000 
an hour. One year from today our program 
of preparation alone will cost us about $4,000,- 
000 an hour. If we enter the fighting, no one 
can estimate the cost, but we may well guess 
that it will reach six or eight million dollars 
an hour. 

The scale of operation is on a wider front 
for us than ever before. In pioneer days we 
built a stockade around a fort or settlement. 
In the Civil War we built earthworks around 
a threatened city. In the World War na- 
tions built lines of trenches and barbed wire 
on their national borders. Today the in- 
creased range and speed of attack by air 
already has caused us to place our outposts 
for our defense in Iceland, Greenland, New- 
foundland, Bermuda, Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
Antigua, and British Guiana, 


THE LEND-LEASE ACT 


Our plan of defense has been authorized 
by Congress. So that we might gain months 
and perhaps a year or two for our prepara- 
tion, and at the same time provide the best 
possible long-range defense for ourselves. 
Congress, last March, passed the Lend-Lease 
Act. It is necessary to understand that act 
if we are to understand our defense policy. 

That law is implemented with $13,000,000,- 
000. It speaks in terms of the protection 
not only of our coasts, our air bases, our 
hemisphere, and our far-flung insular pos- 
sessions but for the first time in our history 
it authorizes the President to supply defense 
materials to any nation, anywhere, whose 
defense he deems vital to the defense of our 
Nation. It is not a question of allies, it is 
not a question of fighting the wars of others 
or of supporting their principles, their gov- 
ernments, or their ideals, it is simply a 
recognition of the fact that today the attack 
is being made on a world-wide scale. We 
must defend ourselves on that scale or the 








battle may be lost before it has begun, as 
already has happened too many times. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


To gain another glimpse of the scale of 
the danger we face, I might, but shall not, 
discuss the dangers from damage to our 
ships at sea, or from an invasion of England, 
or from some kind of attack on the United 
States, or from the seizure of the Philip- 
pines, or from interference with the East 
Indies by Japan, or from an economic block- 
ade. I shall, however, refer to one of our 
oldest policies. The Monroe Doctrine was 
announced more than 175 years ago. It 
pledged our protection of the new and in- 
dependent nations of the American conti- 
nent from interference from abroad. That 
policy has ripened into the more definite and 
clear-cut policy of the Pan-American trea- 
ties. We have pledged our faith. For that 
reason, plus a consideration for our future 
military and commercial peace and security, 
we must not fail these nations if need arises. 

If the Axis Powers seize the airways or sea- 
ways to South America, or seriously threaten 
to do so, there are today strong opposition 
parties friendly to the Axis in 8 or more of 
the 20 nations south of the United States 
anxious to seize control of their nations from 
within. If they succeeded, we would find the 
totalitarian menace already within our gates, 
and the solidarity of the Western Hemisphere 
would be seriously threatened. 


OUR SHORTAGE OF EQUIPMENT 


We speak now of warfare in terms of air- 
craft, airways, and of speed of action meas- 
ured in minutes of air travel. The heavy 
bomber is the dominant weapon of the air. 
To have control of the air we need production 
of all kinds of planes, but especially combat 
planes. We are making progress in the pro- 
duction of training and light planes; we are 
preparing for prcduction of combat planes. 
But it is.only combat planes that fight. Of 
them we are producing apparently about 800 
@ month, while the Nazis are producing be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 a month. 

Of the other war products, among the most 
essential are antiaircraft guns. Recently we 
had less than five hundred 3-inch antiaircraft 
guns. That type now has been discarded as 
obsolete. Of the large 90-millimeter guns, 
which are the only ones effective against 
high-flying planes, our actual production is 
negligible. 

Of light and medium tanks, we have a few 
but far less than the tables of organization 
for our present Army prescribe. Of heavy 
tanks, the type that has done the most effec- 
tive work for Germany, we have none. 

Our merchant marine is inadequate, our 
Navy is a first-class one-ocean navy of about 
335 major naval vessels, but our need is for a 
two-ocean navy of about 700 vessels. It will 
take from 3 to 5 years to complete them. Our 
Army ammunition is inadequate. Our troops 
do not have the equipment they need even 
for maneuvers. Of the 18 National Guard 
divisions, up to 2 months ago none was fully 
equipped in accordance with standard regu- 
lations and only 6 were fairly well equipped. 
Each such division was supposed to have 
forty-eight 105-millimeter guns. Two months 
ago they had none and the entire Regular 
Army had only 53 in use. The need is great 
and real. This part of the war is to be fought 
on the assembly lines of America. Since Jan- 
uary 1 we have lost, through interrupted pro- 
duction from strikes or lockouts, more than 
7,060,000 man-days of productive labor. 
These interruptions are battles lost before the 
war begins. They may turn the tide or cost 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of men in 
days to come. There is no time to waste. 
There must be no stoppage in production of 
defense materials. Idleness and interruption 
of production is sabotage of the most dan- 
gerous, subtle, and costly kind. 


FINANCES 

This war is to be fought also on the fields of 
finance. We must have sound national 
finances both for peace and war. If at the 
critical time of war we are attacked from 
within by inflation or national bankruptcy, 


the danger will be as fatal as though we . 


had lost a chain of major engagements on 
land or on the sea. 

We must forestall inflation, we must. pre- 
vent national bankruptcy. This is vital to 
us for purposes of peace as well as of war. It 
is vital to us as. a demonstration of our 
capacity for self-government in modern times 
and this is a kind of preparedness in which 
many of us may share directly or upon which 
we may bring t» bear our support. 

ECONOMY 

There are many plans proposed and many 
actions should be taken in the battle for 
sound national finances. Outstanding on 
every list is some such phrase as “reduction or 
restricticn of governmental expense,” cutting 
of “nondefense” expense or “less deficits, less 
bonds, more taxes.” It is clear that there is 
no money to waste either in defense or non- 
defense expense. 

Every dollar saved from nondefense expense 
is a dollar saved for defense. Every dollar 
saved anywhere in our governmental expend- 
itures is a dollar less in the deficit and is 
another brick added to the wall of our de- 
fense against bankruptcy and inflation. 

While there has been throughout this year 
a@ small economy bloc in both Houses of Con- 
gress such a bloc can accomplish little in the 
reduction of existing expenditures without the 
cooperation of a majority of at least one House 
of Congress. Even such a majority can do 
little in the actual reduction of administra- 
tive expenditures, particularly when calling 
for changes of policy and of operating meth- 
ods without the cooperation of the adminis- 
tration itself. 

A majority in either House of Congress, 
economy minded, could at least decline to add 
numerous new expenditures. In some in- 
Stances the smail economy bloc of today 
has been successful in doing this. To re- 
duce existing expenditures by economies of 
administration and by recognizing .opportuni- 
ties for the discontinuance of nonessential ex- 
penditures requires cordial administrativ~ co- 
operation. Such an attitude of mind is es- 
sential to the survival of dependable self- 
government. To produce this will require 
a positive change in the governmental policies 
of the administration and of Congress. Such 
a@ change can be made by a change of policy 
but more often it is secured only by a change 
cf personnel. 

Economy in government appeals readily to 
businessmen such as constitute the mem- 
bership of the Ohio Chamber of Commerce. 
We expect their cooperation. To exercise 
such cooperation it is, however, essential to 
see the nature of the opportunity and also 
the limitations upon it. 

It has been common to refer to a possible 
saving of at least $1,000,000,000 in the non- 
defense budget. It is quite a different thing 
to accomplish this in fact if it is to be done 
by detailed reductions in many operating 
items. Without the cooperation of the ad- 
ministration it is a peculiarly difficult under- 
taking for a legislative body such as the 
House of Representatives with 435 Members 
and with a Budget of 1,071 closely printed 
pages. 

COMMITTEE TO CUT NONESSENTIAL EXPENSE 


The first clearly recognizable and tangible 
progress in this direction that has been made 
this year on a substantial scale, in the face 
of administrative inaction, grows out of two 
steps taken under the leadership of Senator 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. The first was the 
amendment he secured to the Revenue Act of 
1941. This authorized the appointment of a 
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committee consisting of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Director of the Budget, three mem- 
bers from the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, three from the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, three from the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, and three from 
the Senate Committee on Finance. This 
committee’s duty is to study the Govern- 
ment’s expenditures and seek to find what of 
them are not essential, in order that those 
may be stopped. The mere appointment of 
this committee, however, would have meant 
little. The other step which has given a 
tangible interest to this procedure was the 
adoption, at the instance of Senator Byrp, 
of a resolution by the Senate Committee. on 
Finance, August 28, 1941, acting under statu- 
tory authority, enabling it, as a committee 
and withouis action of the Senate as a whole, 
to require the Director of the Budget to fur- 
nish to the Committee on Finance of the 
Senate, not later than October 15, 1941, “such 
detailed revisions of the estimates of expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
as he would make if he had been instructed 
to prepare three Budget estimates for such 
fiscal year in which the total annual expendi- 
tures for nondefense purposes were less by 
$1,000.000,000, by $1,500,000,000, and by $2,- 
000,000,000, respectively, than the total 
amounts appropriated for such nondefense 
purposes for such fiscal year.” 

The Director of the Budget was requested 
also to indicate items which had been re- 
classified recently as defense rather than non- 
defense expenditures under previous stand- 
ards. 

DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET’S REPORT 


Such an estimate, on October 15, 1941, was 
submitted to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
mance by the Director of the Budget. It is 
ean instructive document. I regret that, at 
present, it is not available for general dis- 
tributicn. It is, however, of sufficient interest 
to such a body as the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce to justify some consideration of it. 
It is necessary first to recognize that these 
recommendations are by no means recom- 
mendations for actual reductions in the 
Budget either by the Director of the Budget, 
the administration, or anyone else. These 
figures do, however, for the first time to my 
knowledge, make available from a responsibie 
administration authority an estimate of 
where, if at all, it would be most feasible to 
place such cuts if the reasons for them were 
sufficient to justify them. 

In appraising the possibility of making 
these cuts, it should be remembered that this 
is a cut in nondefense expenditures and is 
limited to that section of the Budget. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not a cut of between one 
billion and two billion dollars out of the 
totai Federal Budget of $25,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year. It rather is a cut of those 
sums out of the nondefense budget of about 
six and one-half billion dollars. Accordingly, 
a cut of between one and two billion dollars 
amounts to a cut of between 15 and 30 per- 
cent of this budget. Furthermore, within this 
total of $6,500,000,000 there are certain fixed 
commitments which cannot well be modified. 
Almost one-half of all nondefense expendi- 
tures have some contractuai or legislative 
commitment attached to them so that if all 
such were excluded from the proposed reduc- 
tions, we would find the one-billion- to two- 
biliion-dollar reducticn amounting to a 30- 
to 60-percent reduction in the remainder of 
the Budget. This might well be an im- 
practical undertaking, if the cut was so re- 
stricted. 

The Director of the Budget, however, has 
recognized only such fixed commitments as 
the ones representing interest on the public 
debt, the established veterans pensions and 
insurance payments, transfers to trust ac- 
counts, refunds of receipts, the Federal con- 
tribution to the operation of the District of 
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Columbia, and the tively small leg- 
islative budgets for the operation of the leg- 
islative and judicial establishments. He then 
appiles the reductions to the other more 
flexible items even though in some instances, 
if cuts are to be made, it would call for some 
legislative action in addition to the mere re- 
duction of the appropriation. 

On this basis a reduction of $1,000,000,000 
from the remaining nondefense expenditures 
would mean a reduction of 22 percent in these 
operations. A $2,000,000,000 cut would 
mean a reduction of 44 percent in the non- 
defense budget. For purposes of simplicity, 
I present the Director’s suggestions only on 
the basis of the percentages of reductions 
required in each general Budget item to make 
the total reduction. 













Percentage 
reductions to 
Estimated achieve total 
Activity (current expenditures cut of 
classifica t‘on) in 1942 
Budeet {1 1 11%} 2 
bil- | bil- | bil- 
lion | lion 
Sa Pet. | Pct.) Pet. 
Legislative, judicial, and 
executive... .....24.... $41, 000, 000} 0 0 
Civil departments and 
IEE i ienitateinall 833, 000,000) 9.4) 12.4) 16.0 
General Public Works 
ROME. 255i. dedatad 533, 000, 000) 10.3) 16.1) 19.9 
Veterans pensions and 
OIG, nccdnimmniniiniie 564,000,000) 2.1) 2.3) 25 
Aids to agriculture._..... 1, 061, 000, 000) 28.6) 44.1) 45.5 
Aids to youth..... -| 363,000, 000) 51.0) 67. 5) 94.8 
Social security 463, 000.000) .6) 1.3) 11.0 
Work relief... 1, 034, 000, 000; 31.6) 49.3) 73.9 
I a in tetestaleenetacreal 89, 000, 000) 0 0 0 
Interest on public debt _ _|1, 225, 000, 000) 0 0 0 
Transfers to trust ac- 
GONG. 5 cdcneha- wi <ied 275, 000,000) 4.4) 6.9) 10.9 
Supplemental items, 
Rs aol ntenneeseat 100, 000, 000) 25.0) 50.0) 75.0 
Total, excluding debt 


retirement........... 16, 581, 000, 000) 15. 2) 22. 8} 30.4 
| 


The fact that the Director omitted cuts 
in the fixed commitments above mentioned, 
accounts for the especially small reductions 
in those parts of the Budget where those 
fixed commitments occur. 

It is clear also that the $2,000,000,000 
cut is not merely a doubling of the percent- 
age of cut made in each item by the $1,000,- 
000,000 cut. 

The encouraging thing about this table is 
in the possibilities that present themselves, 
even if the cuts do mean the sacrifice of serv- 
ices. This is especially encouraging when it 
is seen that in order to make a cut, for ex- 
ample, of $1,000,000,000 it will not be neces- 
sary to adopt the exact table of reductions 
suggested by the Director for distributing 
that amount. It might well be possible to 
follow his recommendations in the two-bil- 
lion reduction column on some items and 
thus reduce correspondingly the pressure on 
other items in the one-billion reduction col- 
umn. For example, it might be decided to 
concentrate the cuts on the two items of 
aids to youth and work relief, to which the 
Director consistently gives higher percentages 
of cuts than to any other single classes. If we 
adopted the cuts suggested by the Director 
for these items in the two-billion column 
these two items alone would produce a total 
cut of over $1,000,000,000. If there were added 
to those two cuts the cut of 286 percent 
suggested by the Director in the item of 
aids to agriculture in the $1,000,000,000 
program, this would increase the total reduc- 
tion by about $300,000,000 and give a total 
cut of about $1,400,000,000 before taking any 
cuts whatever in the remaining nondefense 
budgets of the regular operating departments. 

Speaking from a general observation of the 
operation of governmental departments there 
is room for substantial economies in many 
governmental operations entirely apart from 
those relating to aids to agriculture, aids to 


youth, or work reiief. In the Director's esti- 
* mates in the $1,000,000,000 volume these other 
economies amount to $185,000,000. To the 
extent that some of ee ene See 


in order to reach a total cut of $1,000,000,000 
@ year. In other words, a $1,000,000,000 cut 


several different columns. 
CONCLUSION 


There is no time or money to waste, but 
there is need for an invincible national spirit, 
dedicated to the preservation of freedom and 
opportunity for the individual. Without it 
America cannot survive, with it America is 
invincible. 

This is no time for tisa 
time for patriotism. This is no time for 
prejudice—it is a time for tolerance. This 
is no time for passion—it is a time for com- 
mon sense. This is no time for name call- 
ing—it is a time for mutual helpfulness. 

This is a time for faith in and observance 
of the Constitution of the United States by 
all of us, from the President down to the 
humblest citizen. This is a time for faith in 
God and man. America’s strongest weapon 
will be her example. 





Armistice Day 
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HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES 
A. PLUMLEY, OF VERMONT 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of tae Recorp an Armistice 
Day address delivered by the Honorable 
Cuartes A. PLUMLEY, a Representative 
from the State of Vermont. The ad- 
dress was delivered in my home city of 
Burlington, Vt., and was published in 
the Burlington Daily News of November 
11, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


At Arlington, Va., beneath a block of Ver- 
mont marble rests in honored glory an 
“American soldier, known but to God” To 
this shrine of patriotism come millions of 
sympathizing citizens to show their devotion 
to the democratic principles for which the 
unknown soldier and all those for whom he 
sleeps as an everlasting memorial laid down 
their lives. 

He and those who sleep under the sod in 
no-man’s land among the crosses row on 
row, and those of you, the living Legionnaires, 
fought for freedom in a war which drenched 
the world in blood and cost so much in flesh 
and treasure that we said, “It shall never 
happen again.” 

What an idle boast. 

Somewhere west of Iceland the torpedo- 
mangled hull of a United States destroyer 
rests with its dead on the cold floor of the 
sea, the victim of a proponent of a wicked 
philosophy as foreign to democracy as the 
night is from the day. 
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“Ihave no fear! What is in store for me 
Shall find me self reliant, undismayed; 

God grant my only cowardice may be 
Afraid * * * to be afraid!” 


He led a handful of rough, ignorant but 
determined men and women who had mi- 
grated from New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to carve out of the 
wilderness and woods a home for themselves, 
settiers who did not pretend to know the law 
but did know in their hearts that the land 
they had reclaimed, worked over, brought up 
their children on, was theirs—if' anything 
ever belonged to anybody. 

PIONEERS STOOD GROUND 


So when the New York officials threatened 
and undertook to dispossess and to evict them 
such a challenge rang from the mountain 
tops as echoed and was heard across all the 
valleys: 

“Just come and take it away, if you dare.” 

And they took down their long-muzzle 
rifles, ran some more bullets, dried their 
powder, won a war, established an independ- 
ent republic, saved their homes, their coun- 
try, and themselves. 

God helps those who help themselves. Only 
free men are fit to be free. 

Today we, their descendants, live on the 
land they defended, and we enjoy the liberty 
for which they fought, strengthened as they 
were and encouraged by their candid faith 
in and reliance upon the inherent strength 
of a just cause. They risked all that they 
had and were or ever hoped to be on their 
faith in a righteous cause. 

They loved their homes and their land and 
their freedom as we do, silently, undramati- 
cally, steadfastly, pretending to ourselves that 
it is not there; but not ashamed to admit it, 
ready to die for it. Rather than to live as 
Hitler slaves, it were better far to die. 

They stood ready in a whirling, shifting 
world, and they proved to their satisfaction 
and that of all those who have followed them 
that to stand steady is not an im, ossible 
task. We should be ashamed to do less than 
they did. 

Since that day in Novernber 1620 when the 
Pilgrims set their feet on the soil of this 
hemisphere many men and women known 
only to God have gone down to death for 
America and up to glory because of the sacri- 
fices that have been made in the fight to be 
free. 

Armistice Day marks the anniversary of the 
day set apart to remind us of what it costs 
to be free, the success of the greatest defense 
of freedom we ever were called upon to make 








therto, and to renew and to revive in us 
and determination to protect, to 
defend, and to pass on to posterity the price- 
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is a challenge. 

Some of you who read and study the his- 
tory of cur State will recall that Zadock 
Thompson, back in the early 1800's, voiced 
a sentiment which prevails quite generally 
when he said, corcerning Burlington: “It lies 
in latitude 44°27’ and longitude 3°52’, and 
is the most important town in the State.” 

Some years ago this city celebrated its 
sesquicentennial, for it was christened in 
June 1763. So sesquicentennials are to it 
more or less of a commonplace; nevertheless, 
they are to be and should be appropriately 
observed. 

This is sesquicentennial year for Vermont 
and its admission to the Union. Much has 
been and much more can and should be made 
of that fact and of the story the years have 
told. I am one of those who know that not 
half the story of the days of councils and 
committees of safety, antedating even West- 
minster and its massacre, ever have been told 
to the later generations. 

We have failed because of our disinclina- 
tion to boast to let the world, or even our 
own children, know half the story of the 
brave deeds and the sacrifices of our ancestors 
that made possible for us the blessings we 
now enjoy. We owe it to ourselves, if not to 
them, to see to it that the stories of their 
bravery which read like romance should be 
dug out of the musty tomes where they now 
lie buried, reprinted, distributed to the 
schools and libraries of the State. 

Our traditions are priceless and precious. 
They should not be kept hidden under a 
bushel. 

STORY OF INDEPENDENCE 

No high-school student should be qualified 
to receive a diploma who could not satisfy 
the examiners that he at least was familiar 
with the story of the early days of our inde- 
pendence and knew what it was that moti- 
vated those who have made Vermont. 

As I have said before I say again, for only 
by repetition can 1 hope to make the impres- 
sion I am attempting to make on the body 
politic. 

Who can analyze or fathom the pathos, 
emotion, passion, and love of a Vermonter for 
his homeland? No one but a Vermonter 
knows the answer. 

The love of that place where and by whose 
institutions he has been molded and by 
whose laws he has been protected and de- 
fended is an inborn sentiment which no 
power can erase, fixed and immovable as are 
our mountains. There is no power which can 
strike from our hearts the memory of the 
hamlet or town, the cottage or the mansion 
in whose atmosphere we first breathed and 
with whose soil and scenery the innumerable 
and imperishable associations of our child- 
hood and our lives are linked. 

All of us are so busy making history these 
days that we are prone to treat too much as 
commonplace the wonderful tradition and 
the history that is ours, but 150 years is a 
long time in the life of a nation or a State, 
and its passing should be appropriately ob- 
served. 

Before and since the Revolution the terri- 
tory occupied by the Green Mountain Boys 
was and has been the scene and seat of in- 
tense patriotism, local and national. The 
reckless courage and daring, the bold de- 
fiance of conventions, the natural military 
genius, and the determined purpose to win 
and to defend the liberty and freedom to 
which they believed themselves entitled made 
and make the Green Mountain Boys the in- 
trepid heroes they were and are in song, 
story, and fact. 


FEARLESS FIGHTERS 


The years only serve to testify to the de- 
ferred, but always deserved, appreciation ac- 
corded those fearless fighters for the cause of 


the humble citizen, those contending for the 
rights of individual property, and the equal 
dispensation of justice under the law. 

The very pyramids have forgotten their 
builders, but so long as courage and daring, 
love of liberty, justice, and country shall last, 
the story of the struggles of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys, enemies to oppression, strangers 
to fear, will be held in the memories of, and 
be venerated by, their appreciative country- 
men. 

As someone has well said, deeds, not stones, 
are the true monuments of the great. The 
Green Mountain Boys erected to themselves 
@® monument more lasting than brass, more 
sublime than the pyramids; a monument 
which neither the storms of the centuries 
that waste, nor of the years which succeed 
each other innumerably with their everlast- 
ing flight of the seasons, shall be able to 
demolish. 

So today we are observing the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the admission to 
the Union of the State of Vermont, which 
event was made possible by the sacrifices and 
the services.of those men and women—150 
years of enjoyed liberty under law made pos- 
sible for us by those brave, patriotic, fore- 
seeing men and women who built the founda- 
tions of our State. 

Today we, their descendants, are con- 
fronted by the threat of the loss, the possi- 
bility of the obliteration of the rights and 
privileges of free men and women, and the 
destruction of civilization itself. 


ISSUE WELL DEFINED 


The pagan, atheistic philosophy of Hitler 
and Mussolini, their totalitarian theory of 
government, and our Christian civilization 
and democratic form of government cannot 
coexist in the world. The issue is clear-cut 
and as well defined as anything possibly could 
be. It is reduced to a matter of principle. 

A man’s judgment in these days of per- 
plexity is safe when, and only when, it fol- 
lows the line of principle, as he undertakes to 
chart a course of patriotic action. The two 
forms of government and the two philoso- 
phies of life cannot coexist; and the sooner 
we realize what confronts us and face facts, 
the quicker we can determine what is de- 
manded of us by the emergency. 

So let me say to you in conclusion with re- 
spect to our civilian defense that we must and 
will have to steel ourselves for the task that 
lies ahead of us; we must face and endure 
sacrifice and disaster unshaken; we must 
grimly resolve to uphold the traditions of our 
beloved State for the honor and glory of our 
mighty Nation. d 

On us is the responsibility to keep unsul- 
lied the emblem of our independence, the 
Stars and Stripes which beyond and above all 
other flags of the present or of the past stands 
for confident faith in the future welfare and 
greatness of mankind. 





Sale of Petroleum Products to Fascist 
Spain 





' 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


ARTICLES FROM PM 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, I 
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include herein two articles from the 
newspaper PM, of New York City, de- 
scribing and detailing the sale of gaso- 
line, oil, and general lubricants to fascist 
Spain, which I referred to today in my 
speech on the House floor: 


- [From PM of New York, N. ¥., of November 


14, 1941] 
Franco Gets More UNrrTep STATES Or THAN 


SHIPMENTS AROUSE WASHINGTON INSIDERS 
(By I. F. Stone) 

Beyond question, Hitler’s Luftwaffe is being 
lubricated with American oil. 

Official Government figures for the week 
ended last November 8—the latest available— 
show that 127,740 barrels of American petro- 
leum products went to Spain. 

Of this total there were 40,520 barrels of 
high-grade aviation lubricating oils and 1,225 
barrels of other lubricating oil. 

The conclusion is inescapable that virtu- 
ally all this oil is being transshipped to Ger- 
many for use by the Luftwaffe, most of it on 
the eastern front. That is not my conclu- 
sion alone but the conclusion of informed 
sources in Washington. 

The figures disclosed here are confidential. 
Ever since last May the State Department has 
clamped secrecy on figures as to export of oil 
and other war supplies now under licensing. 

In the case of shipments to America’s allies 

abroad, this secrecy is justified, for the figures 
would provide the Nazis with useful informa- 
tion. 
"In the case of war matériel exports to 
allies of the Axis, like Franco Spain, the only 
purpose of the secrecy is to shield the State 
Department from criticism. For these mate- 
rials are supplying the Hitler war machine. 

Hitler’s greatest weakness is his lack of 
oil. His principal deficiency is oil for avia- 
tion. And what he lacks even more than 
aviation gas is aviation lubricants. 

Aviation lubricating oil cannot be made 
synthetically; neither can it be made from 
the inferior crude oil available in small quan- 
tities in present-day greater Germany and 
Poland. Even Rumanian oil—the best in the 
possession of the Nazis—makes but a thin 
lubricant. 

The best aviation lubricating oil is made 
from our own Pennsylvania crude. The oil 
of the Caucasus, of Iraq, and of Bahrein 
in the Persian Gulf also produces good lubri- 
cating oil. For this reason we have been 
sending little lubricating oil, but a great deal 
of aviation gas, to the Russians in recent 
weeks. The figures I have seen, but cannot 
disclose, are reassuring. 

UNITED STATES SHORTAGE 

Continued exports to Spain, however, are 
alarmingly large, even when compared with 
our oil shipments to Britain. Here again I 
cannot publish the figures, but the ratio of 
Spanish to British imports of American 
petroleum products for the week ended 
November 8 is appallingly large. 

Total oil exports to Spain during the week 
ended November 8 amounted to 5,364,680 
gallons. The high-grade aviation lubricat- 
ing oil shipments alone totaled 1,701,840 
gallons. 

Both the Treasury and the Interior Depart- 
ments are bitter about these continued ship- 
ments of oil to Spain. Both are convinced 
that most, if not all, the oil—and certainly all 
the aviation lubricating oil—is going to Hit- 
ler. But neither seems to be able to do any- 
thing about it. Officials of both declare the 
matter is in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment—still appeasement-minded as regards 
Franco. 

The aviation lubricating-oil exports to 
Spain also evoke criticism on the grounds 
that only a week ago Dr. John W. Frey, Direc- 
tor of Marketing in Harold L. Ickes’ Oil Ad- 
ministration, warned in a speech that avia- 
tion needs might soon create a shortage of 
lubricating oil for domestic civilian use. 
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Last spring Representative Joun M. Corrze, 
outstanding congressional progressive from 
Washington, joined with Senator Guy M. 
GitterTe, of Iowa, in introducing a resolution 
to investigate export of American war ma- 
tériels to the Axis Powers and their allies. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull sent Assistant 
Secretary Dean Acheson to a private hearing 
of the House Rules Committee last June to 
ask that the resolution be killed. It was. 

The State Department’s excuse has been 
that we were to Spain only as much 
oil as it needed for domestic consumption on 
the basis of what it used before the civil war. 
But Capitol oil experts laughed at the notion 
that Spain’s domestic needs would ever re- 
quire 40,000 barrels of high-grade aviation 
lubricants in a week. 

“Spain could hardly use that much avia- 
tion lubricants in a year,” one of them said. 

Far from being kept to pre-war levels, 
Spain’s imports of American petroleum rose 
sharply after the war began. Spain bought 
2,571,000 barrels of petroleum products from 
us in 1938. Last year Spain took 4,456.000 
barrels. Whether the figures for the week 
ending November 8 are typical, I do not 
know. Figures on oil exports are hard to 
get. 

But at that rate we would have shipped 
Spain 6,000,000 barrels of petroleum this 
year. I do not know whether shipments 
have been running that high steadily. 

Another question which I cannot answer— 
Maritime Commission data on tanker sailings 
are also a secret—is the amount of tanker 
and shipping space being used to send this 
oil to Spain. We have a shortage of both 
tanker and general shipping. 

The last question, which only a Commons 
inquiry could answer, is why the British are 
letting this oil through their blockade. 


[From PM, New York, N. Y., of November 16, 
1941] 


Huce Om Leak To Axis ASSAILED IN CoN- 
CGRESS—PREVIOUSLY UNPUBLISHED FIGURES ON 
SHIPMENTS TO FRANCO TOTAL MorE THAN 
1,000,000 Barres 

; (By I. F. Stone) 

A renewed fight for a congressional inquiry 
into the leak of American war materials to 
Axis countries will be started tomorrow as a 
result of the revelations in PM Friday on oil 
shipments to Franco Spain. More than 
2,000,000 barrels have yone since April. 

In the House, Repreesntative JoHN M. 
Corree (Democrat, Washington) declared 
that PM “had rendered a public service” by 
disclosing hitherto secret figures cn these ex- 
ports and said he would seek to mobilize the 
progressive “bloc of 100” to force the Coffee- 
Gillette resolution for such an inquiry out 
of the House Rules Committee. In the Sen- 
ate, Guy M. GILteTTE (Democrat, Iowa) in- 
dicated he also would seek to bring pressure 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, in 
which the joint resolution has been buried. 

The joint resolution was choked off in 
both Houses after Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull had sent Assistant Secretary Dean 
Acheson to an executive session of the House 
Rules Committee last June with a plan to 
keep “hands off” exports to countries friendly 
to the Axis. 


ACHESON’S FEAR 


Although Acheson has not been associated 
with the appeasement wing of the State De- 
partment, his testimony, as reported by one 
of those present at the executive session, was 
a frank exposition of the Department’s ap- 
peasement policies toward Japan and Spain. 
Fear was expressed that an inquiry and the 
attendant publicity might force the shutting 
off of shipments with which we were keeping 
Japan and Franco “quiet.” 

The Assistant Secretary, while flatly deny- 
ing that the Department had permitted the 
shipment to Spain of any aviation lubricat- 


ing oil (the kind so badly needed by Hitler’s 
Luftwaffe), defended oil shipments to Franco 
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aviation gasoline during this period, although 
there is supposed to be an embargo on avia- 
tion gas and oils except to the British Em- 
pire and “unoccupied territories of other 
countries engaged in resisting aggression.” 
This was a shipment of 1,600 barrels during 
the week ended November 1. 

There were six shipments of gasoline— 
64,000 barrels in the week ended June 7; 55,800 
the week ended July 12; 62,700 the week 
ended September 20; 65,000 the week ended 
September 27; and 66,900 the week ended 
October 25, There was a shipment of 1,600 
barrels of high-octane crude oil during the 
week ended September 20. 

The high-octane gas and oil shipments, 
according to Treasury records, totaled 64,800 
barrels the week ended June 7; 55,800 the 
week ended July 12; 65,000 the week ended 
July 19; 1,800 the week ended August 2; 
64,300 the week ended September 20; 65,500 
the week ended September 27; 66,000 barrels 
the week ended October 25; and 1,600 the 
week ended November 1. These high-octane 
oils, from the best information I can get, 
can be used in aviation. 

There have been three shipments listed as 
“aviation lubricating oil” in Treasury records: 
1,800 barrels in the week ended August 2, 500 
in the week ended September 27, and 40,520 
in the week ended November 8. This is a 
total of 1,798,440 gallons of the oil the Axis 
finds it most difficult to obtain. 

Acheson and Max W. Thornburg, the State 
Department's adviser on international oil 
matters, both denied that any aviation lubri- 
cating oil was sent to Spain during the week 
ended November 8 as reported in PM. 

Both the offices of Secretary of the Interior 
Harold Ickes, who is in charge of the Oil 
Administration, and Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Herbert Gaston, in charge of 
the customs, verified the fact that the figures 
printed in PM accord with official records 
available to them. 

SUSPICION RAISED 


In the State Department, Thornburg 
showed me an export license application 
dated October 24 and approved by telephone 
to Port Arthur on October 30 for the quan- 
tity of lubricating oil given in the PM story. 
The license application, however, specified 
that the lubricating oil was to be of so-called 
category R, which might be described as 
“15-cent oil,” unfit for use in aviation. 

An odd aspect of the discrepancy between 
the record at the State Department and the 
records as available to officials at the Treas- 
ury and Interior Department is that all the 
oil in the State Department record is given 
as category R. Had there been a simple 
clerical error, one would expect all this oil 
to turn up in Treasury records as aviation 
lubricating oil. On the contrary, part of the 
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ally fixed 244 months’ supply as the Spanish 
quota, but in most categories, according to 
the State Department records, the supply has 
been kept ‘below that point. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK KNOX 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a forceful 
and statesmanlike address delivered by 
Hon. Frank Knox, the Secretary of the 
Navy, at Providence, R. I., on Armistice 
Day. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Armistice Day this year is an obvious 
anomaly. It was established a legal holi- 
day to commemorate the beginnings of peace 
with Germany. Now, 23 years later, we 
gather not to celebrate peace with Germany, 
but to dedicate one of the greatest air bases 
on the American Continent—the air base in 
neighboring Quonset. That great base, and 
many others like it, have been created and 
equipped to meet a threat to our security 
which proceeds from the same Germany 
which signed the armistice in 1918. 

This time, Germany does not fight alone. 
This time she has allies and associates. The 
Axis Powers have been for years engaged in 
conquest, by force, of neighboring states. 
Their moves of conquest have been charac- 
terized by methods that have violated every 
principle of honor, justice, and righteousness. 
Gradually this movement of conquest has 
broadened until it has produced hostilities 
in all parts of the world save only the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

It was instinctive and inevitable that the 
sympathies and the support of the American 
people should have been extended, from the 
outset, to the victims of this plan for world- 
wide dominion by force of arms. At the be- 
ginning of the war, the American people, 
while reprobating, instinctively, those who 
were responsible for plunging the world into 
the horrors of war, hoped that we might 
escape involvement. We sought in every way 
open to us to give aid to those who strove 
to prevent an outbreak of war, both in the 








Far East and in Europe. We employed every 
ounce of persuasion and influence we. pos- 
sessed to halt the unmistakable trend toward 
hostilities. When, nevertheless, hostilities 
began, the American people, both unofficially 
and officially, through their elected repre- 
sentatives, disclosed unmistakably our sym- 
pathy for the nations whose rights were 
trampled underfoot by ruthless, would-be 
conquerors, and our hatred of both the meth- 
ods and acts of the aggressors. 

Aimost from the outset, it became plain 
that the world was confronted with no mere 
local war involving the extension of the 
boundaries of the essor nations at the 
expense of their neighbors, but rather, what 
we were witnessing—what was actually in 
progress, was a well defined plan and purpose 
to establish, by force of arms, a world-wide 
dominion to be shared by the three major 
powers that comprised the Axis. As affairs 
progressed and this purpose became more 
plain and obvious, alarm grew among our 
people and we moved from mere expressions 
of sympathy to measures of actual aid to 
those nations which were fighting the Axis 
and striving to preserve their independence. 
This change was initiated by the repeal of 
the arms embargo, a feature of the so-called 
Neutrality Act. This enabled us to sell sup- 
plies and munitions to those who could come 
to our ports and pay cash for their purchases. 
This step met with the instant and over- 
whelming approval of the public. 

A few months later, when the submarine 
sinkings threatened Britain with starvation 
and defeat, we exchanged 50 destroyers for a 
half dozen island bases in the Atlantic. This 
action met with the instant approval of the 
American people. 

The war went on, and nation after nation 
fell before the armored might of the con- 
quering Nazis, until England stood almost 
alone in ali of Europe, and China, driven 
from her coast to the deep interior, fought 
desperately against frightful odds. Then, 
to our everlasting credit, and because of our 
growing alarm, we decided to erase the dollar 
sign from our help to these two gallant sur- 
vivors of world-wide blitzkrieg, and prompted 
by the President and supported by over- 
whelming majorities in both Houses of Con- 
gress, we placed the whole resources of our 
huge industrial plant on a lease or lend basis 
primarily to England and China, but also to 
other nations fighting the cause of freedom. 
This likewise, met with instant popular ap- 
proval, and Congress swiftly implemented 
the Lease-Lend Act by the appropriation of 
billions of dollars. 

By the terms of the Lease-Lend Act, we 
also opened our shipyards, both Government- 
Owned and privately owned, for the repair of 
British men-of-war. 

China came to, us in her need and we first 
loaned her millions of dollars, and then made 
re to her supplies under the lease-lend 
aw. 

Finally, as the piratical activities of Axis 
submarines came nearer and nearer to our 
shores, we expanded our Atlantic bases to 
include Greenland and Iceland. Again, in 
an unmistakable way, the American public 
indicated its approval. 

From this point on, both by word and by 
act, the Axis Powers made plain that the 
scope of their conquest included not alone 
the lands of Europe and Asia, but control of 
the high seas as well. To emphasize and 
implement this purpose, attacks began to be 
made upon our ships at sea, and, acting under 
the most obvious necessity for self-defense, 
we provided our merchant ships with naval 
protection against this form of piracy, ex- 
tending that protection as far as Iceland in 
the Atlantic. 

Here, we have the general outlines of the 
picture presented on this 11th day of Novem- 
ber, Armistice Day. 

The National House of Representatives has 
already repealed the provision of our neu- 
trality law which forbade the arming of our 


merchant ships. The Senate of the United 
States last Friday, not only repealed that 
Same section of the law, but likewise, re- 
pealed the provision that forbade us to en- 
ter belligerent ports or combat zones on the 
high seas. Within 48 hours, it is confidently 
expected that the House will concur in the 
Senate action. Thus, at last, we will have 
freed our hands. For what? For self-defense. 
Self-defense, a primary instinct of men and 
nations alike. 

We are facing a group of nations who are 
endeavoring to divide the earth among them- 
selves. They have made it plain that if we 
are to live in the world that they are trying 
to create by the most ghastly methods that 
men have ever employed in conquest, we 
must adjust our methods of living, our way 
of life, to theirs. They have left no doubt 
that if we are to live in the midst of this 
world ruled under this new order of totali- 
tarianism which aiways means by military 
force, we must do business on terms which 
they will dictate by such military force. The 
whole thing is not only repugnant to every 
instinct we possess, but acquiescence in such 
a demand would destroy the institutions of 
government and the principles of self-rule 
which we hold dearer than life itself. 

This is the somber outline of what the 
world looks like 23 years after we celebrated 
an armistice that we hoped would end all 
war and usher in a lasting era of peace. 

My friends, we meet here in the presence 
of grave dangers. It is impossible to over- 
emphasize them or exaggerate them. We are 
not only confronted with the necessity of 
extreme measures of self-defense in the At- 
lantic, but we are likewise faced with grim 
possibilities on the other side of the world— 
on the far side of the Pacific. Just what the 
morrow may hold for us in that quarter of 
the globe, no one may say with certainty. 
The only thing we can be sure of is that the 
Pacific, no less than the Atlantic, calls for 
instant readiness for defense. In the Pacific 
area, no less than in Europe, interests which 
are vital to our national security are seriously 
threatened. 

In an hour of great danger the American 
people expect and deserve a frank disclosure 
of pertinent facts relating to any such danger 
that threatens. The very act of facing the 
truth—the courageous confronting of the 
facts, unadorned—is itself a great steadier. 
Honest facing of facts, pleasant or unpleas- 
ant, creates courage and fortifies resolution. 
Evasion of the facts or refusal to face the 
facts is the greatest corruptor of courage and 
resolution. 

In the last few years the efforts this Gov- 
ernment has made to maintain amicable 
relations with the Japanese have been long 
suffering and patient to a degree almost un- 
matched in the history of international rela- 
tions. We have cooperated with every liberal 
and peace-loving element in Japan, and we 
are still ready to cooperate with those ele- 
ments. We have been patient while repeat- 
edly our rights have been violated. We have 
continued to permit supplies to go to Japan, 
although we could very well have stopped 
them on the just and truthful ground that 
we needed such supplies for our own defense. 
We have felt that in the interests of peace 
we must be tolerant and take risks. But 
there comes a time in the life of every man 
and every nation when principles cannot be 
sacrificed and when vital and essential rights 
can no longer be ignored, a time when to go 
further ‘ould mean that our liberality and 
forbearance would be misunderstood. We 
are moved and actuated in the Pacific, no 
less than in the Atlantic, solely by considera- 
tions of self-defense. 

Our people must understand that grave 
questions are about to be decided—that the 
hour of decision is here. There must be clear 
realization that we will not shrink from or 
seek to evade the staggering responsibilities 
of these days. Our country has been made 
what it is by the courage, the resolution, and 
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the sacrifice of our forebears. We shall meet 
the danger of our times as they met theirs; 
with heads up, shoulders squared, and eyes 
straight to the front, seeking only to protect 
that which is our own and coveting not one 
thing which is another's. 

I have every confidence that we shall not 
fail in this hour of trial. 

If I had ever had doubts, they would have 
been swept away by such achievements as 
you Rhode Islanders have accomplished at 
Quonset. This huge base will be one of the 
most important links in our chain of air 
defenses. It vas planned and built in record 
time—a fine example of American skill and 
initiative. Only the close cooperation of the 
builders, the workers, and Government made 
such an achievement possible. Quonset 
stands today a symbol of the American spirit. 
It is symbol also of the ever-increasing im- 
portance of air activity to sea power. Yes- 
terday it was enough if our fleets ruled the 
surface of the seas; today we must control 
the air above the oceans as well. Quonset 
and our other bases will insure that we do so. 

But we must look beyond our present prep- 
arations. Indeed, we must look beyond the 
victory which we all know lies ahead. In the 
last great struggle we won the war but lost 
the peace. We must make sure that this does 
not occur again. And there is no better time 
for us to consider how we can avoid the mis- 
takes of te past peace settlement than Armi- 
stice Day, when our thoughts inevitably turn 
back to the sacrifices made 23 years ago. 

What, then, are the conditions upon which 
we can hope to build an enduring post-war 
peace settlement? First of all, it must not 
be a peace of revenge. 

In our treatment of individuals we have 
learned that punishment of the erring is not 
enough. Today we try to reform the crimi- 
nal and, what is even more important, to re- 
move the conditions which led him to a life 
ofcrime. If this is good logic for the relation 
of society to the individual, it is even better 
logic for the relation of international society 
to individual nations which have been led 
into criminal activity. 

But we have less altruistic reasons for not 
imposing a peace of punishment. Vengeance 
breeds revenge. The loser in each war plots 
vengeance against the victor; and in his turn, 
when he becomes the victor, imposes harsh 
punishments upon the conquered. Thus the 
vicious circle continues. War breeds ven- 
geance; breeds hatred. Hatred breeds re- 
venge. Revenge breeds war. The circle must 
be broken if peace is ever to come either to 
Europe or to any other part of the world. 
The whole weight of the United States must 
be thrown upon the side of making a peace, 
not of revenge but of justice and righteous- 
ness. 

But it is not enough merely to avoid the 
colossal error of a peace based upon revenge. 
We must take positive action to build a world 
free of the forces which drive men to war. 
This action should be both political and 
economic. 

Political autonomy must go hand in hand 
with economic unity. Many of Europe’s post- 
war difficulties arose from the fact that in 
freeing the minorities of the Austrian-Hun- 
garian Empire politically we broke up the 
economic unity of the Danube Basin. The 
succession states were allowed to set up a 
multitude of trade barriers which hindered 
the free interchange of goods between the 
manufacturing and agricultural sections of 
eastern Europe. In doing this, the succes- 
sion states were merely following the example 
of the great powers of the world. Indeed, 
the post-war era saw economic nationalism 
grow to the point where it undermined the 
economic structure of the world. 

And in this folly it must be admitted, to 
our shame, the United States took the lead- 
ing part. Looking back at it now, the idea 
that we could base an economic policy upon 
a plan of selling as much as possible, while 








new world to come. The great powers—and 
that includes the United States and the Brit- 
ish Empire—which dominate the material re- 
sources of the earth, must see to it that the 
rest of the nations get a fair share of them. 
This is vital to prevent any future demagogue 
from preaching a crusade of the “have not” 
nations against the “haves.” 
vital for those nations who themselves al- 
Teady possess these raw materials. For if 


no enduring world order can survive half poor 
and half rich. The world is an economic 
whole. It is as ridiculous to believe that a 
depression in one country is no concern of 
other nations as it would be to believe that 


ship to which its material resources and stable 
government call it. Nature abhors a vacuum 
as much in politics as in physics. If those to 
whom leadership would naturally fall evade 
the responsibility other nations will imme- 
diately grasp it. And if we turn our backs 
on world affairs, what right will we have to 
complain if these affairs are not managed to 
our satisfaction? No world order can possi- 
bly succeed if the strongest and richest na- 
tion refuses to accept any responsibility for 
making it succeed. If those four freedoms of 
which we proudly boast—freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom of press—really mean anything to us, we 
have a tremendous responsibility to see to it 
that the other peoples of the world have an 
opportunity to share in them. 

And, finally, any world order which we at- 
tempt to establish after the present war must 
rest upon more than scraps of paper. To the 
unthinking it may seem a paradox that a 
peaceful world must rest ultimately on a 
basis of force. Actually, of course, the para- 
dox is more apparent Teal. All stable 
society rests ultimately upon force. There 
will always be those elements who seek to 
acquire, by force or fraud, those things which 
they are unable to gain honestly. This is as 
true of nations as of individuals. In both 
cases the more readily all the members of the 
community recognize their personal respon- 
sibility to use force on behalf of public order 
the less likely they are to be called upon to 
do so. In frontier days, for example, there 
was a strong tendency toward personal isola- 
tionism. If a man was shot down the street 
it was none of your business. Naturally, vio- 
lence became more and more common until 
it was impossible for the community to en- 
dure it longer. The law-abiding members of 
the town rose in wrath, fought it out with 
the criminals, and restored order with a 
hempen halter. The community was pre- 
served because its members were willing to 
risk their lives to suppress those who would 
destroy it. Once this willingness was estab- 
lished it was no longer necessary to form 
mass posses. A single constable was enough 
to keep the peace. But he could do it only 
because the full force of the community was 
behind him, ready to back him up should his 
authority be challenged. 

The same is true of nations. Because the 
great peace-loving powers of the earth were 
unwilling in the past to risk a single ship or 
a single man to enforce peace, they face today 
the loss of vast armadas and huge armies. 
In some cases they have lost independence 
itself, and are now undergoing an agonizing 
reduction to slavery. We must establish some 
sort of international order in which the en- 
tire community of nations will move as one 


orderly world is too great for America to ac- 
complish. I think they both are wrong. It 
cannot be too early to in to plan a world 


enduringly than any paranoiac of the Nazi 
“brain trust.” 

And neither do I believe this task too great 
for America to accomplish. We have always 
been a nation of dreamers. And our dreams 
have been the dreams of giants. It was a 
mad dream which sent Columbus half way 
across the world, facing unknown terrors, to 
search for a land which all the hardheaded 
people of his time knew did not exist. It was 
a dream of a great, united nation in the New 
World which carried Washington, Jefferson, 
and Adams through the dark days cf the 
Revolution, when all the realistic observers 
knew that the settlements in North America 
could never be more than a few colonies 
scattered along the coast. The men and 
women who crossed the mountains, the 
prairies, and the deserts to build a nation 
across the length and breadth of the conti- 
nents—they were dreamers. They were 
dreamers who built great railroads and vast 
dams and huge mills. They were all dream- 
ers—but they were all Americans, and they 
made their dreams come true. We, too, must 
be dreamers if we wish ever to escape the 
present nightmare of world hatred, war, 
cruelty, and death. And we must be Amer- 
icans—willing to work to make our dreams 
come true. I believe in America. And I 
believe in Americans. I believe we will not 
fail to build a better world when the oppor- 
tunity is offered. We dare not, 
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the Public Debt 
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LETTER AND STATEMENTS FROM THE 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to leave given to me to 
extend my remarks I include the follow- 
ing letter and statements from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. ‘These state- 
ments bring this fiscal data down to the 
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_OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 14, 1941. 
tion 


Statement No. I, General Budget sum- 
mary—Receipts and expenditures, showing 
(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1942 
(revised as of October 5, 1941) and actual 
figures for the fiscal year 1941, and (2) actual 


Statement No. II, Effect on the public debt 
of financing the deficit, showing (1). esti- 


on revised estimates as of October 5, 1941), 
and actual figures for the fiscal year 1941, and 
(2) actual figures for the first 4 months of 
each of the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. This 
statement shows the extent to which the net 


’s cash balance. It 
also shows the debt at the beginning and the 
close of each period. 

Statement No. III, Statutory debt limita- 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- 
tion and the balance of the borrowing 
authority, i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations, 

Statement No. IV, General-fund balance, 
showing an analysis of the general-fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the pe- 
riod. This statement sets forth the balances 
at the beginning and the close of the period, 
classified as to working balance, increment on 
gold, and seigniorage. It shows how the gen- 
eral-fund balance was affected by (1) borrow- 
ings, (2) excess of receipts or expenditures in 
trust accounts, etc., and (3) the net deficit 
as set forth in Statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, Obligations of Corpora- 
tions and Credit Agencies Guaranteed as to 
Principal and Interest as of October 31, 1941. 
This statement shows the contingent liabili- 
ties of the Government, i. e., the outstand- 
ing securities issued by corporations and 
credit agencies which are guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI, Combined Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities of Governmental Cor- 
porations and Credit Agencies, as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, based upon the latest official 
reports received by the Treasury. This state- 
ment shows the total assets of such corpora- 
tions and agencies, the liabilities (including 
reserves), and their net worth. The liabili- 
ties are segregated according to obligations 
guaranteed by the United States and obliga- 
tions not so guaranteed. The net worth is 
classified as to the amounts of the Govern- 
ment’s proprietary interest and of the pro- 
prietary interests not owned by the Govern- 
ment. The total of interagency interests of 
all corporations and agencies included in this 
statement is also shown. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Budget estimates of receipts, expenditures, 
and net deficits used in statements I, II, and 
IV are the Budget Director’s revised estimates 
as of October 5, 1941. Estimates for national 
defense are not yet obtainable in detail but 
will be so reflected in subsequent reports 
when available. 

Very truly yours, 
HerBert B. GASTON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee on Appre- 
priations, Washington, D.C, 
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I. General Budget summary—Receipts and expenditures? 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements, i. ¢., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States. In millions of dollars] 

























Ful) fiscal years July 1 to Oct. 31 
Classification < Actual, Actual, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1942 1941 
Receipts: 
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SS lactate caine aanieaaemandeaica male piaumemn diag aeaiegbandainiallin iaebshaiiat al 1, 163. 0 1, 673.9 440. 1 609. 9 
Tennessee Valley Au otliy ok asics esa is miician abiaiaahbindeamion dieaminehoaminamad 100. 0 451.2 33.0 411.5 
WeRernee (ACARI 8 nnn cnc wenn cee ee 570. 0 552. 7 185. 6 185.3 
a a re enim 393. 0 6325. 2 234. 1 168.0 
iseturn of surplus tunds from Government corporations... stelapiiaielbeieineeeeercave «Aa SORE Metditenneciacn ois 0118.9 
RI thoes, eRe ol ok ee ninemsn naanannntitp sine mneeance-tammiiiareieneniie 465.0 4476, 1 157.0 4182.4 
Ra IRN IAD dis cotek Seiuatasl 52. .ssmnethisinsonannkatinnnnannennsaneeitmecanscacasansunnasionsine 24, 581.0 12, 710. 6 7, 083. 8 3. 151. 8 
————_——— ee 
ee: peens Guneeiermnnanr TOON Begs enedlanwnsamebeninnoansnnnninneencunabanosanedmed 12, 583. 0 5, 103. 4 4, 604. 1 | 1, 329. 6 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- 
sarily add to totals. 

2 Revised Oct. 5, 1941. 

* Figures for the fiscal year 1942 to date, and for the fiscal year 1941, have been revised 
by transferring expenditures of the U. 8. Maritime Commission from the departmental 
classification to national defense. The expenditures for the Maritime Commission 
include those heretofore classified as emergency ship construction. The figures for 
one Commission are net and include receipts credited to the construction loan 

‘un 

4 Includes national-defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. 

5 Excludes that portion of Surplus Marketing Administration expenditures included 
with transfers to trust accounts. 


6 Revised to reflect change in classification in connection with the sale and redemp- 
tion of commodity stamps issued by the Surplus Marketing Administration. 

7 Reflects adjustment to give effect to sec. 5, act of Oct. 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1127), by 
merging funds allotted to Federal Works Agency from allocations made by the Presi- 
dent to the War Department for national-defense housing with funds appropriated 
to Federal Works Agency for the same purpose, 

8 Expenditures included in totals for eeeenentel, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Federal Security Agency, and all other. See note 4 

banca ae of national-defense housing activities included with national defense 
above. 

10 Credits, deduct. 

1! Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking funds and other appropriations. 


Il. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit * 
{On basis of daily Treasury statements. In million of dollars] 








Full fiscal years July 1 to Oct. 31 


— Budget esti Actual, fi 1] Act 1, fiscal 

udget esti- ctual, fiscal | Actual, fis 

mates, 19422 | Actual, 1941 | “voor io42 | year 1941 
Diet CE SED i ico on nh okt norisincngngneemngnetoanwenpngiadcunnes Re ee Ske k paihsmday peibalesann tallies 12, 583. 0 5,103. 4 4, 694. 1 1, 329. 5 

Changes in cash accounts during period: 

Add: Increase in general-fund balance during period_.............-..---2----2---2- 22220200005 ee ens - 2 oo ene ese oe- #479. 4 742.4 8.1 29. 4 
tees oo. cis sein tindenhs op Mine aaa Red danse hh oobuatheietéeiesnnncosenensens 12, 103. 6 5, 845. 8 4, 702. 2 1, 358. 9 
Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period 37.8 4148.1 79.7 189. 2 


Total financed by increase in public debt............-----..-.-----------------.-. 
Add: Public debt at beginning of period..............-.-.-----.----.-.-----.----+-- 


Pibilin abe O8 600 OF GING... cn ciccnncnccccccncenepeccnsedcccncescacsadenannetcesneses 


Senin Cmnenwsesnnnnnnened 12, 065. 8 5, 993.9 4, 622. 6 1, 169. 7 


48, 961. 4 42, 967. 5 48, 961. 4 42, 67.5 


Mtbiwinsatetsiuceveverevecees 61, 027, 2 48, 961. 4 53, 584. 0 44, 137.2 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 


1 Revised, Oct. 5, 1941. 
2 Decrease, deduct. 
4 Excess of expenditures over receipts, add. 


Ill. Statutory debt limitation 


[Under sec, 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended as of Oct. 31, 1941. (In millions of dollars)] 


No nnciniidaniiia a ene inca ahdesbis hg iar os cs anooscgie- ps snemeneatdinirs alae panna eapamntacibialanbasenpiaiaaicaeiaieen 65, 000, 0 
Deduct: $ 
Gross public debt outstanding, Oct. 31, 1941.._...-- ipietitbinéadiichewcnincsncsccmns SARS 
Unearned discount on United States savings bonds “(difference between current redemption value and maturity Se a ean omar a 1, 260.4 
id eicivaner anubonnsmatmadans co avigulcht bidimaaihtabasds adetkds needs els bdslwbiabacoddidmadenaddeladgdatibdsiddaildiadbamiiltiontnnsy 54, 844.4 
Tiaeee Tes eas tak abine’ 00 aimtOONy Viena nik kn hicks cee subcdlccebwnde cin tencedels ni eikndidlaabbbadabdadibdadsectcnesien 572. 5 
a a i eet nawonsieinbhilemie nant ete i anh chbakgbhatsiiediaetnnpedmiings 54, 271.9 
Balance of borrowing authority---.................--.----.-0« kid didiandiendaaenmased Tn een aa ee eee eg ai SS eed cawetnctbdacue 10, 728.1 


LXXXVII—App.— 324 
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IV. General fund balance! 
(On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of doilars] 





Full fiscal years July 1 to Oct. 31 














Classification 





Budget esti- 


ae Actual, 1941 Actual, fiscal | Actual, fiscal 
mates, J 


year 1942 year 1941 














Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 





















































































WE Is scndnaceuncecvasneantgiahsannnnisnstbtngungsliterepiaiiitnesaboomnnnielbiedeiin cma nies aaa 1, 884. 6 1, 884.6 1, 162.8 
Increment on pola viithdinwan dete dite csetebohtintemrabunguwtedines 143. 2 143. 2 142.8 
Seigniorage (silver) 605. 4 605. 4 585. 2 
Tetdl...und« Sineqaumnercsteidiiqecnccestuetagonnsnbeniunrtateuasen—uaguadinhnoasheneaniiememinmaniiaa aoe 2, 633. 2 1, 890.7 
Increases: ’ 
Dessowings—net incnenes bp Gable G06 ig ice- soca nn nn a eh nnbn tates seco eceocetenass see eee 4, 622. 6 1, 169.7 
DUG SORTER, SEND OENUINE, MIO cdécincendnsinamsimatinwiscssashtntngenipnatinmcewasannnaombacekanstenes k: Siea mae 37.8 79.7 189. 2 
Wei hians-csncrnsinenpndierenisininanvedveneetintlapiankamnglintinns cnadonsuttickdeeoee docu ctapmee wee ee 14, 736. 8 7, 335. 3, 249. 6 
Decreases: 
Net deficit (statement I)......-...... indialillnaidibidt necwihenncnegaipeliitindinantittictdiastiadiabentinieiediiahira cident dt Ibe 12, 583. 0 4, 604.1 1, 329. 5 
Balance in general fund at end of period...... pigUanniiewseceanéeusseteeoianinentinbeakitasitbunacngihiele iuedl eee 2, 153.8 2, 633, 2 2, 641.3 1, 920. 2 
Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: s 
Se EIIIIIIID cenisnascisat sins tvtnsnghcbiecliianetdamentighieineaadlialinonscheninencaettineihes dnaigaiaiitne a apaniciaioaiaaaas aman aan 1, 379.9 1, 884. 6 1, 885. 0 1, 182.7 
si ccrnndencnmcanevbdecgaaieans rn annGnnee 143.7 143.2 143.3 143.0 
Seigniorage (silver) 630. 2 605. 4 613.0 594. 5 
SE aictinthtpctinconuvin cotnglpimmummihmdirwiteiniecmnmihéian ta Daeaniinntapamnabanna maaan eee aaa ae 2, 153. 8 2, 633. 2 2, 641.3 1, 920. 2 
1 Figures in this statement bave been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 
3 Revised, Oct. 5, 1941. 
* Net expenditures, deduct. 
V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest as of Oct. 31, 19411 
{In millions of dollars] 
‘ Outstanding obligations - 
Corporation or agency Limit of jo 
authority ; 
Total Matured * | Unmatured 
Demnenetiien Gebts Cater ois cw ciine cet vecnnaties ctdnnncn cbs sae ee a 2, 650.0 905. 5 0.2 905. 3 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 2, 000.0 1, 269. 5 sl 1, 269.4 
BO TN Ta oi cena du ahnneaunnewenekan 4 4, 300.0 18.3 alt 18, 2 
nn I | a. wishnthiv inne eameredioricn ake buses sian aaeencae te 5 4,750.0 2, 416. 6 7.7 2, 408. 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 6 §, 887.8 & 201. 8 1s aieitcsad 2,101.5 
I er SI III oii cho sid esti esatr abbcenin i erie caieeasidinlladpliw ack debamabide cies aledinent culda kas ao, 5, 3) EEG SREETE UOT RESO S 5 EE 
Dn ig Ie CN ec ncetecicstcencstpinn tein testcase mentees ihn bs cite a a i a Sea tena palatal * 800.0 SOB ta danesiiccmad 226.3 
x i ee csrsciccmcarnerreucnnmedcennweteinnttitetnnssiniinsibimnmidesines ieatinsieaian tsetse anid tae ae PD Beneticenccd<cnbedbaddochnatiiedcbbdie ade 
WORD ss ct iiiedaccinenncvndin kn tibbais cath detbthadapabciamaiaeiidi tata diate tenth dette nedimmtiadiaiialacedtoae eee # 6, 937.6 8.1 6, 929. 5 
1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- _ tiring its outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be re 
sarily add to totals tired, which would not affect the net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936. 
 Exciusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 6 Includes all amounts outstanding under indefinite authorizations. 
‘Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer 0: the United States for payment ? Exclusive of $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by the 
of all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
principal amounting to $8.1 million and interest of $2.4 million. * Limit on gross amount of obligations that may be issued. The limit of $800,000,000 
‘Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount may be increased by may, however, be increased only for the purpose of refunding. 
$1,000,000,000 upon approval by the President. Debentures may be issued and tend * Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of 
ered only in exchange for insured property acquired through foreclosure. mortgages and the issuance of debentures. Bi cps 
The corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750.0 10 The total amount of assets o! these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total 
millions to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loansor amount of liabilities, including obligations guaranteed by the United States. See 
for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loans ex- statement VI. 


pired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of re- 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies as of Sept. 30, 1941* 
[In millions of dollars} 





Assets Liabilities Net worth 








Exclusive eae ae - 
of amounts ue from igations ue to : 

due from Govern- guaranteed| Govern- All other ee 

Govern- |mentcorpo-| bythe ment corpo-| (including the United 
ment corpo-| rations and United rationsand| reserves) States 









Corporation or agency 








rationsand| agencies 2 States 3 agencies 
agencies 

Commodity Credit Corporation... _............. LOPGi OC Wisecock tees £08. 0 167.7 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 1, 460.0 3.3 1, 282. 2 79. 4 
I ta I a ses tases halite tninibetntntngeiatinaniesotith aaimiaiicein ip alent 8g Midtenmtctetn be. 17,8 6.8 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. ....................... man nao eke SeEeLesrecwacur ae 2, 493. 5 100. 0 2, 436. 8 53, 2 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. ..........-...--.--.- -seteenebbihteaallinddmenes 1, 784. 5 1, 327.7 2, 107. 4 428. 1 
Tennessee Valley Authority 437. 6 Bi Biendadasssas 56.9 20. 8 
Trp i: UA I CUR a i a a sical guint aisle eaeaiinhiaaiiinile fl) AS. 226. 6 108. 1 6. 2 
U. 8. Maritime Commission 585. 3 BBS Bicncutincsanditaescumeiens 400. 0 
Inn I ce ten eisai tonicieanaiaaemaaon 2, 235.8 FiO D accubemenne .9 1, 807. 2 
BATE WE i> onttints kchsmeeinnnindentninnnnwmaceesiiiimsileiinmidindamaiend minded | 4,091.4 Tk te Sccentdbinnenice 1,015.1 1, 043. 4 

Subtotal , <p praminiespepdubiiaaeenks ok aad akaanedndee ae aad 14, 837. 2 1, 665. 4 46, 978.9 1, 210.7 4, 013.0 
Team: Tnbbineny Wtereet OWE UNG occ in cantik cedcadbiccdcnsdniadsbbieddsabtdcacctibewneeis creel SEE E boceccievanih “6 ¢ ae 

in re i a a il 46, 978.9 | PSN 4, 013. 0 





Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 
2 Includes capital stock and paid-in surplus of Government corporations and agencies. 
' Includes principal and accrued interest. 
* Excludes $164.8 millions held by the Treasury. 


NoTE.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the respective corporations and agencies. The amounts covering 
obligations guarantced by the United States differ from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated in this table as of Sept. 30. 1941, instead of Oct. 31, 1941, an 
include accrued interest. 








The Oil Industry Must Have Relief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 





LETTER FROM CLAUDE V. BARROW 





Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, we are told that within a few 
days Congress will be called upon to vote 
upon a so-called price-fixing bill. Inas- 
much as that proposed measure has not 
yet been perfected and no rule has been 
given for its consideration by the House, 
it is, of course, impossible to say definitely 
just what the provisions of the price-fix- 
ing bill will be or who is proposed to ad- 
minister the provisions of the act. If one 
Leon Henderson is to have sole charge 
of administering and enforcing the pro- 
visions of the Price Fixing Act, then the 
country as well as the Congress will have 
every reason to be skeptical of this legis- 
lation and fearful of its consequences if 
and when price-fixing legislation be- 
comes an actuality. 

For example, Mr. Henderson’s attitude 
toward the oil industry of the country has 
been everything but satisfactory. His ut- 
ter lack of actual information regarding 
the oil industry and his dictatorial tactics 
in dealing with same have not only cre- 
ated distrust among the independent op- 
érators of the country but many of them 
have begun to look upon him as public 
enemy. No. 1 to this great industry so es- 
sential to national defense. I am advised 
that he is calling on the oil industry to 
add at least a minimum of 30,000 addi- 
tional oil wells per year to meet the pres- 
ent emergency, but despite the increased 
prices of wildcatting, production, trans- 
portation, taxation, and high cost of liv- 
ing, he is determined to freeze prices of 
oil at the present unreasonably low levels. 

Oklahoma is one of the leading oil-pro- 
ducing States of the Nation. It has al- 
ready produced over 5,000,000,000 barrels 
Since oil was first discovered in the State 
in 1889. Oil is now produced from 50,000 
wells in Oklahoma that drain more than 
a million acres of land. These wells are 
located in 52 of the State’s 77 counties. 

I have received many letters from in- 
dependent operators protesting against 
the unreasonable high-handed dictatorial 
tactics of Mr. Leon Henderson in his deal- 
ing with the oil industry, some of which 
I may later insert in the Recorp. Under 
the leave granted me by unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I am including as a 
part of my remarks a very informative 
letter dealing with the present unsatis- 
factory situation in Oklahoma, by Mr. 
Claude V. Barrow, oil editor of the Daily 
Oklahoman. It is needless to add that 
Mr. Barrow’s figures can be relied upon as 
he is an authority on the subject. 

The letter in question follows: 

Hon. Jzep JoHNSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. JOHNSON: * * * Now that 
the matter of a price increase for crude oil is 
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being given consideration by the various 
Federal agencies, I thought you might like 
@ picture of the Oklahoma oil industry as 
I see it, one which can be substantiated by 
facts and . 

Summed up, the Mid-Continent area must 
have an increase in price of crude oil if it 
is to get out of the rut and resume its 
progress 


Top price for Mid-Continent crude of 40- 
and-above gravity now is $1.25 a barrel; at 
the beginning of the year it was $1.10 per 
barrel, advancing to $1.15 per barrel in April, 

To offset this small advance vital factors 
are: Since first of the year the companies have 
increased wages twice—5 percent in April, and 
another 5 percent in September. 

Taxes have increased an undetermined 
amount, and there are indications of further 
increases. I am sure you have better de- 
tailed information on this subject than I 
have. 

The cost of exploration—geology, seismo- 
graphing, etc.—has increased 20 percent in 
the last 12 months. 

Assembling of leases, clearing titles, etc., 
have increased slightly. ‘The landowner still 
gets a minimum of $1 per acre bonus and $1 
per year rental for leases, but the average price 
for bonuses in Oklahoma has increased due 
to the vast royalty holdings by brokers and 
royalty companies and the fact that land- 
owners now realize the value of a lease. 

Drilling costs are up as much as 15 per- 
cent; in some instances higher, due to wage 
increases, higher taxes of trucks, gasoline, 
and higher fuel prices. 

Well-equipment prices are slightly higher 
due to the control of steel prices, but mate- 
rials are not readily available, because of 
priorities and limited stocks. Major compa- 
nies, who had the foresight to make large 
purchases of supplies, are in good shape. But 
independents and individuals have to go into 
the open market for supplies, which means 
that they pay a bonus, are forced to take 
reconditioned equipment at almost the price 
of new materials. 

In the case of wildcat wells, prices are con- 
siderably higher due to the fact that special 
tests, with special equipment, are necessary 
before the well is completed; pipe-line exten- 
sions must be made to move the oil, and fre- 
quently this is a long and costly project. 

For a more complete and detailed cost of 
exploration, drilling, and development, I 
would suggest that you study the cost-survey 
report made by the Independent Petroleum 
Association of America. 

Now, let’s consider that side of the picture 
which affects not only the oil industry but 
every citizen of the State, the State, and 
other subdivisions of government. 

In the first 6 months of 1941, according to 
the Oil and Gas Journal, Oklahoma’s crude- 
oil reserves were increased (a) by discoveries, 
19,090,000 barrels, and (b) by new sands or 
extensions of old fields, 32,950,000 barrels, or 
a total of 52,040,000 barrels. 

During this same 6-month period produc- 
tion in Oklahoma totaled 74,168,782 barrels, 
leaving a reduction of known reserves of 22,- 
128,782 barrels. 

In the first 10 months of this year the 
Oklahoma industry has completed 3,159 wells. 
Of these, 1,146 wells added only 341,573 bar- 
rels new production; there were 128 gas wells, 
541 dry holes, and 112 abandoned locations, 
junked holes, etc. 

During the 12 months ended September 30 
Oklahoma's daily average production was 411,- 
911 barrels daily. Note that this is far in 
excess of the newly discovered oil. For the 
same period the United States Bureau of 
Mines estimated demand for Oklahoma-grade 
oil at 448,141 barrels daily. 


Conservationists will point to the Okla- 
homa production record to show that we are 
restricting production and conserving the re- 
serves, but the fact is Oklahoma fields are 
now producing at near capacity. There are 
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restrictive programs in only five fields of the 
State. 

On October 26 of last year the stocks of 
Oklahoma grade oil in the Nation totaled 
64,208,000 barrels, and these were reduced to 
52,089,000 barrels as of October 25, this year— 
a decrease of 12,119,000 barrels, cr more than 
1,000,000 barrels per month. 

* * . = a 

There has been no major pool discovered 
in Oklahoma since the Oklahoma City field in 
1928-29. * * * 

The answer is obvious: Oklahoma must dis- 
cover more fields, more large fields, if it is 
to remain among the major producing States 
in the Union. 

To discover more fields, there must be 
more wildcatting. As of this date there are 
only two wildcats worthy of daily checking 
by the oil scouts, and this has been the case 
for most of the year. 

The State corporation commission has en- 
deavored to encourage wildcatting by grant- 
ing large “bonuses” of unprorated oil to new 
wells—as much as 40,000 barreis. 

A higher price for crude oil would, I be- 
lieve, stimulate wildcatting. History of the 
industry reveals that wildcatting always has 
increased after a price increase. 

A higher price also is needed to curb the 
declining income to operators, revenue to the 
State and other governmental agencies—and 
to permit the oil men to meet their tax 
bills come next March. 

* * * . « 
Respectfully yours, 
CiauvE V. Barrow, 
Oil Editor. 





Agricultural Provisions of Price-Control 
Bill Fair 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
price-control bill contains three floors 
under agriculture. It has been stated in 
the public press a number of times that 
agriculture is being given an unfair ad- 
vantage. This, however, is not true. 

If agriculture were given as much 
above parity for the next few years as it 
has been forced to take below parity since 
1933, the floor would be much higher 
than now proposed in the bill that has 
been reported favorably by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

In other words, the average price of 
cotton from 1933 to 1940 was about 12 
cents per pound, which was approxi- 
mately 5 cents below parity. Now, if the 
cotton farmers were allowed 5 cents above 
parity for the same length of time, which 
no one could say would be unreasonable, 
the floor price in the bill would be higher 
than that now proposed. 

AGRICULTURAL PROVISIONS OF BILL WILL ALLOW 

FARMERS TO EARN 20 CENTS PER HOUR FOR 

HARDEST KIND OF WORK 


It is not unreasonable for the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency to in- 
sist that the farmers of this country be 
allowed to earn as much as 20 cents an 
hour before a ceiling can be placed on 
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their products. In other words, if the 
farmers should obtain the prices which 
are allowed in the price-control bill be- 
fore the Price Administrator could fix a 
price on their products, they would not 
be earning more than 20 cents per hour, 
It is shamefully low, but I realize in- 
creases must come slowly. 

If an amendment were offered on the 
floor providing that no price should be 
fixed on a raw material that would cause 
the producers of the raw material to be 
forced to work for less than 40 cents an 
hour, it would be very embarrassing to 
the Members of Congress, who have con- 
sistently insisted that all laborers should 
receive at least 40 cents an hour, to vote 
against it. Yet, such an amendment, if 
adopted, would give the farmers twice as 
much as the lowest prices fixed in the 
committee bill. 


COAL PRODUCERS WILL HAVE FAIR FLOOR PRICE 


The producers of bituminous coal will 
receive a fair price before the Price Ad- 
ministrator would fix the price of coal 
under this bill. There are many things 
not included in the bill, such as wages, 


interest, profits, installment selling, 
speculation on stock exchanges, and the 
telegraph, telephone, electric, water, gas, 
and railroad companies. 
NOT FARMERS’ PART OF CONSUMERS’ DOLLAR 
CAUSING INFLATION 

The fact that this price is allowed the 
farmers before a ceiling can be placed 
does not mean that the farmers will ac- 
tually receive these prices. If they 
should be so fortunate as to receive them 
it would affect the cost of living so little 
it would not be noticeable. It is not 
the farmers’ part of the consumers’ dol- 
lar that has caused or will cause any 
substantial increase in the cost of living. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


November 10, 1941, I caused to be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a 
table showing the approximate price 
equivalent of minimum ceilings for prices 
of major agricultural commodities. This 
table appears in the Appendix of the 
Recorp of that date at page A5054. I 
am now inserting herewith the same sort 
of a table for minor agricultural com- 
modities. It is as follows: 


Approximate farm-price equivalent of minimum ceilings for prices of minor agricultural 
commodities under the price-control bill, as of Nov. 13, 1941 














Commcdity 
Field crops: 
__ | SESS ee cents per bushe!_. 
sss cetidhaesdnieseiiastoah ncreiapteniibicabashinabedaae do....| 1900-14 
TTI i sas:chacielsisiety taptaianicnessoi’s SiG do....| 1909-14 
a cents per pound..| 1909-14 
Sweetpotatoes...........- cents per bushel..| 1909-14 
i ee cent sper pound..| 1909-14 
Tobacco: 
Flue-cured........... otiiadieminiacdniae do....| 1934-38 
PO tbniieicdcicuntcvesstnnceee do....| 1919-28 
et i aa al do....] 1934-38 
DROIIIIG soo cnncouss nein ee ae 
SIU cckisnnenakicothactmanell do....| 1919-28 
SRI UIs cn chtitbenudcetcebseeenumebiel do....] 1919-28 
Sl NE cn nciibenwetttnensenaeia do....| 1919-28 
Livestock: 
en 
Veal calves......... dollars per 100 pounds..| 1909-14 
Fruits: » 
California oranges........_-. dollars per box..| 1909-14 


ten meeemempedl do....}| 1919-29 
do....] 1919-29 


Florida oranges. --. 
Florida grapefruit 





Florida tangerine -do....] 1919-29 
Texas oranges___... -do....| 1926-29 
Texas grapefruit._............ -do....] 1925-29 
CD BN, .. cia dieccccudeaaad do....] 1919-29 
California Bartlett pears ............- do 1919-28 


California plums-_........- dollars per crate..| 1920-28 
California-Oregon walnuts_cents per pound..| 1919-28 





Highest farm 
price reported 
during cal- 

endar year 


Alternative ceiling measures ‘ 


Farm 
price, 
A 110 per- |Estimated 
cent of farm farm 
Oct. 15, rice, price, 


1941, ct. 1, 
parity ‘ 1941 § 1919-29 * 





Average 


49,1 $3, $ 69.3 
51.3 109. 3 94,7 

‘ 110, 8 105. 3 

35.2 26, 2 

133. 3 134, 4 

7. 26 5.8 

27.5 24.0 

aches 78) eee 13.6 
«+1... 22.3 

21.4 22.9 

en. Sue O45 occ 11.2 
PS Oe aad 14.1 
Danes Steen oe 19.9 
°1.9 28.8 

10. 25 9. 65 

2 | 9p ee aioe 2. 68 

“Sy Pema 2. 23 

1. 40 | 1. 49 

2. 58 | 2.77 

1.74 | 1,79 

1.55 | it 1, 60 

2.05 |_. 2.19 

See eos Uo B98 sso. ces 1.41 
SOT Boe od. 81 

1, 22 


! Highest price received by farmers in any month, where available. 

? Prices received by farmers. For a number of minor commodities monthly prices are not repurted. 

’ The bill provides that the ceiling on any agricultural commodity shall be not less than (1) 110 percent of the parity 
price (2) the price on Oct. 1, 1941, or (3) the average price for the 10-year period, 1919-29, whichever is highest. 

‘ Based on parity as calculated and published for most commodities. For field crops, except tobacco and livestock, 
the parity base period is 1909-14, For tobacco and fruits more recent base periods are used for computing parity. 

Average of September 15 and October 15 average prices reccived by farmers, where available 

* Average of monthly prices from July 1919 to June 1929 for barley, rye, buckwheat, sweetpotatoes, peanuts, and live- 

tock. Average of prices for the crop marketing seasons 1919 through 1928 for hops, tobacco, and fruits, except as 


noted. 
7 Season average price. Monthly prices not available. 
‘Estimated. Not published currently. 


* Fruit prices are estimated and unpublished unweighted average prices calculated in accordance with legal parity. 
For California oranges and walnuts they are “‘to grower” prices; for all others they are ‘‘on tree’”’ prices. Prices on 
October 15 are not available, but current season prices are not expected to be higher than parity. 


10 1926-29 average. 
! 1925-29 average. 


BROWN AMENDMENT SHOULD STAY IN BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the ones who are object- 
ing to the agricultural part of the present 
price-control bill do not object to the 
farmers receiving 110 percent of parity. 
Their only objection seems to be to the 


Brown amendment, which permits prices 
to be where they were on an average 
from 1919 to 1929. The table inserted 
herewith and the table inserted on No- 
vember 10 discloses that there is too little 
difference between the 110 percent parity 
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and the Brown amendment to quibble 

about. The only substantial difference 

is in the price of cotton, and that is too 

small to cause either concern or alarm. 
SHIRT COST RAISED 1% CENTS 


The additional price of cotton would 
be 2.6 cents per pound. In a $1.50 or $2 
shirt there is only one-half pound of 
cotton. At the present price this means 
about 8 or 9 cents’ worth of cotton in the 
$1.50 or $2 shirt. If the price of cotton 
should be raised and the farmers should 
be so fortunate as to get that small mite 
of 2.6 cents per pound, the price increase 
on a $1.50 or $2 shirt would be less than 
1% cents. 

MILLIONS NOT GETTING DECENT STANDARD OF 
LIVING 


More than 4,000,000 families on the 
farm, or about 20,000,000 people in this 
country, are not earning sufficient money 
to permit them to have a decent stand- 
ard of living. Certainly these people 
should be allowed to have a decent 
standard of living before any price ad- 
ministrator should be allowed to slap a 
price on their products that will force 
them to continue a horrible existence. 
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Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech on 
the subject of unity, which I delivered 
last night on the occasion of the “Unite 
for Freedom” rally of the Washington 
chapter of the Committee to Defend 
America, in Constitution Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The question how to promote unity of pur- 
pose and effort to defeat Hitlerism and per- 
petuate the institutions of freedom is now 
considered from the point of view of a Ver- 
mont Republican. Vermont is the only State 
in the Union whose Republicanism has been 
so vigorous that it has prevailed in every na- 
tional political campaign since the birth of 
the Republican Party in i854. 

This should emphasize the significance of 
Vermont’s energetic support of a Democratic 
administration in its fight for freedom. 

Substantial repeal of the Neutrality Act 
will be effected by the approval of a joint 
resolution by the President tomorrow, prob- 
ably. 

The vote thereon in both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives, as character- 
ized by the debate, records a rational basis 
of disagreement. However, I believe that the 
opponents, as well as the proponents, have 








such faith in the Democratic process by 
which its agreements are peacefully settled, 
that the decision made will be very generally 

. No loss of face need be suffered 
on account of party affiliations, because the 
split ran across both the major political 
parties. 

So far as goes the policy that this country 
is independent, though not isolated, and that 
it is determined to do, as it becomes feasible, 
all that is necessary to defeat Hitlerism, the 
debate is closed. 

Even the well-intentioned and sincere 
charges that this is another step to war, 
or that it is war, have had their day, and 
have passed. 

In time of great peril such as the present, 
@ magnanimous attitude by the administra- 
tion and its supporters toward all who heve 
made such charges would not mean appease- 
ment or other commitment. On the other 
hand, the severity toward individuals which 
becomes necessary to defeat the public 
enemy should not be looked upon as ex- 
cessive punishment or hysterical restriction. 

Unity of purpose and action is essential to 
our very life. We cannot adhere so closely 
as in time of safety to the moderate and 
slow processes designed to preserve civil lib- 
erties and strengthen the foundations of 
free institutions. The imperative necessity 
of meeting force with force, of acting swiftly 
and with precise effectiveness, require sacri- 
fice by individuals of customary accommoda- 
tions and privileges, in order that ultimately 
the guarantees of these freedoms may be 
preserved and fortified. 

There is not one characteristic of the Nazi 
philosophy and the Axis program which is 
consistent with our political and spiritual 
ideals. The dynamic foreign policy of na- 
tional socialism is an attack upon those prin- 
ciples that we know to be absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the blessings of liberty and 
keep government free. They assault the 
right to worship God and they favor apostasy. 
They.attack freedom of speech and of the 
press, and substitute a government-dictated, 
controlled publicity and communication. 
Academic freedom in the educational world 
is annihilated. The right of individuals and 
of unions to contract and deai collectively is 
not tolerated, Racial stocks are not included 
in the ideas of liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity. On the contrary, such intolerance is 
exercised as to set up a relationship corre- 
sponding to master and slave, dishonoring and 
subjugating whole races of men. The dignity 
of man, as man, is relegated to the limbo of 
the dark ages. The individual is submerged 
in the vast authority of the sovereign. The 
Nazi program abrogates law and morality, and 
sets up force, animality, and gangsterism. 

Now that we have removed the statutory 
obstructions to effective cooperation with our 
allies for the destruction of this menace, we 
must take the practical step of getting our 
nationai workshop into full operation. We 
must be united for freedom, but, so far as 
it is possible to do so, we should avoid ex- 
treme changes in regulation of industry and 
labor. 

Instead of Executive proclamation, we 
should have legislation. Congress should 
adopt legislation sufficiently restrictive to in- 
sure uninterrupted maximum production of 
all munitions and supplies which this coun- 
try is qualified to provide. At the same time, 
we should avoid such legisiative control as 
would remove from labor the right to organ- 
ize to vote, and tc act collectively. 

This course is preferable to centralization 
in the President of powers which correspond 
to totalitarian authority. The idea of repre- 
sentative government and consent of the 
governed should be kept a shining light in 
the midst of our gloom. 

But whatever method may become neces- 
sary, tough or tender obstructions to defense 
production must be removed. 

The object to “unite for freedom” should 
gain impetus from expression of encourage- 
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ment to neighbor nations by a large propor- 
tion of the people of the United States, from 
whatever stimulus it happens to spring. The 
vigor of our public opinion, and the might 
of our influence as a great treaty power of 
the world, arises out of the blending of 
various racial stocks in our nationality. The 
nationals of the United States of America 
have spiritual affiliation with the nationals 
of all Christendom. This Nation cannot 
hate Germans, Italians, or Japanese, or their 
victims. This Nation is kin to all of them. 
The cultivation and expression of love for 
these people could do more to unite and 
consolidate in the cause of freedom the most 
potent resources this Nation possesses. 

A few days ago at the armistice celebration 
on the campus of the University of Vermont 
there gathered around the statue of La- 
fayette a group of nationals of the United 
States who unanimously joined in this 
message: 

“We, citizens of the city of Burlington-on- 
Lake-Champlain in the State of Vermont, a 
French-named State, on this Armistice Day 
of the year 1941, when we celebrate the 
sesquicentennial of our ‘freedom and unity’ 
as a State, have assembled in the presence of 
our statue of Lafayette. This statue is to 
us our symbol of the French spirit of free- 
dom, to us our French-born Statue of Liberty. 

“We send you and all Frenchmen our 
greetings and our prayers, that all the sym- 
bols, all the practices. all the institutions of 
liberty, all that Lafayette helped bring to 
America, will be restored to France. Our 
salute to our statue of Lafayette is also a 
salute to you and to all who will make France 
free again.” 

Nationals of the United States having Ger- 
man racial roots, whose patriotism and 
loyalty to the United States, notwithctanding 
their past opposition to the various acts of 
our Government toward defeating Hitlerism, 
can now help to unite the nationals of this 
country, and thus promote the cause of 
freedom, not only here, but among their 
own kinfolk in Europe, by extending to them 
in a public manner, similar to the demon- 
stration on the campus of the University of 
Vermont, the assurance of American sym- 
pathy and the intention to carry out the 
eight-point Roosevelt-Churchill declaration 
which contempiates justice and freedom for 
the victims of Nazi-ism within Germany, as 
well as anywhere else on earth. 

This is practical as well as idealistic. Such 
assurance very generally expressed would 
counteract Hitler’s claim that the United 
States is on the brink of a revolution and 
that he is organizing his storm troops here 
to go into action at the proper moment. 
The public acknowledgment of the spir- 
itual kinship to the people of Germany 
would be the most effective answer to the 
doctrine instilled in the population of Ger- 
many that revenge would result in the con- 
dition described to them by Dr. Goebbels: 

“If you lose the war life will be an inferno 
for all Germans.” 

Another practical benefit to the cause 
ought to be the welcoming by the German 
people of defeat of Hitler as an escape from 
bondage into a world of liberty. Among all 
victims enslaved by the Nazi barbarism such 
united effort throughout America would 
bring about rebirth of hope and faith, and 
the will to work for freedom. 

From this point on the quality of our 
service for the cause of freedom will depend 
upon our unity, not merely upon the abstract 
ideal of freedom and unity, but upon the 
specific or concrete necessities excited or 
caused by our danger. In the mines and 
factories, on the prairies, in the markets, in 
our churches, in our homes, as well as in the 
Halls of Congress we must heal the wound, 
which enervates government, by giving the 
public interest priority over every personal 
claim. The common defense is the immediate 
necessity. Private interests, selfish causes 
should voluntarily be yielded. We are now 
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competent to deliver what is needed, when 
and where it is needed. We are now free as 
a@ government to vigorously meet every ag- 
gression with all the might and power that 
unity gives us. 


We have made the decision not to sur- 


render. The character of our fight will neces- 
sarily be determined by the character of Hit- 
ler’s aggressions. 

By the repeal of the crippling provisions 
of the statute, we have restored the United 
States to the foreign policy which governed 
before the Neutrality Act was passed: One 
of independence, one of vigor, one of leader- 
ship in world affairs, in world tranquality, 
and in the spiritual development of the world. 
Let us animate that attitude with united 
faith and zeal, 
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Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address I made at the twelfth an- 
nual meeting of the Independent Petro- 
leum Association of America, at Tulsa, 
Okla., October 21, 1941: 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Phillips, President 
Buttram, and gentlemen of the Independent 
Petroleum Association of America: 

It is a source of real pleasure for me to 
again visit the great State of Oklahoma, and 
especially the city of Tulsa. The presence 
of your distinguished Governor, for whom 
I have formed a real affection, is deeply ap- 
preciated. In 1934, when I was named chair- 
man of the Special Committee of the House 
of Representatives to Investigate the Petro- 
leum Industry, I was advised to come to 
Oklahoma and visit some of the great oil 
fields in this vicinity, talk with the State 
Officials, and make a study of the Oklahoma 
conservation statutes and some of the early 
court decisions growing out of litigation ini- 
tiated in the courts of this State and in- 
volving the constitutionality of the initial 
State effort to control the production of 
petroleum. 

Many in this audience, whom I recognize, 
will recall that, acting upon the advice to 
which I referred, the full membership of my 
committee made an early visit to this Stute. 
With us at the time were a number of the 
distinguished representatives from Oklahoma 
in the National Congress, especially my good 
friend Representative WesLEy DiIsNEy, who 
is with us again on this occasion. His inter- 
est in problems facing the petroleum indus- 
try, and the able and successful way in which 
he represents his district is all too well known 
to require any extended comments from me. 
Since that day you have a new Representa- 
tive in the House, my close friend, Repre- 
sentative Lyte H. Boren, with whom I am 
privileged to serve as a member of the great 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
of the House, where incidentally he is doing 
such a fine job. Our committee then re- 
ceived, as it has ever since, splendid coop- 
eration and assistance at the hands of the 
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petroleum industry. I know of no place 
where I can acknowledge more sincerely and 
more abundantly my thanks for this atti- 
tude than to this audience, because I can 
truly say that the membership of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
as I have observed it, and with which I have 
become pretty closely associated, is clean, 
honorable, and while naturally interested in 
their own problems are, ahead of all else, 
interested in the success of our country’s 
effort at this time. 

That trip was solely for the purpose of 
looking around and capturing some of the 
wealth of information available in this State 
for our future use. The problems then were 
tremendously different from those of today, 
but fundamentally many were quite similar. 

I pause at this point to pay tribute to a 
former Governor of this State, the late Hon- 
orable E. W. Marland. It was to my benefit 
to have served on the same committee in 
the House of Representatives with former 
Governor Marland, and later, when I visited 
this State with my com.nittee for the pur- 
pose of taking considerable testimony, which 
now comprises an important part of the in- 
teresting hearings we developed, I found him 
not only receiving us cordially, but advancing 
with his well-known force and ability his 
theories and ideas as to what should be done 
to meet the problems your industry faced at 
that time. We later visited his magnificent 
home in Ponca City. I know that many dif- 
fered with him, but none will deny that he 
was devoted to the petroleum industry. It 
was his first love. It is doubtful if anyone 
will ever recall a more interesting and rami- 
fying association with the industry than he 
enjoyed. I am sorry he is not with us today. 
I have missed an occasional visit and fre- 
quent correspondence with him. 

The membership of this association recalls 
that the study made by the congressional 
committee in 1934 and 1935 resulted in very 
definite recommendations, and the introduc- 


tion of legislation carrying such recommen- 
dations in effect, providing that the conser- 
vation of our great petroleum resources be 
enforced and assured through State and Fed- 


eral action, each within its own constitu- 
tional sphere. It was never intended that 
in so doing the Federal Government would 
usurp the basic privileges and duties of the 
States unless the prevention of waste in the 
production of petroleum could be accom- 
plished in no other way. The industry saw 
fit to oppose that legislation, and I expect I 
am right in stating that this association felt 
much the same way. Well, you succeeded. 
I have never deviated from my belief that the 
interest of the Federal Government in con- 
servation, waste prevention, and many other 
activities of the petroleum industry, from 
a Nation-wide standpoint, should be digni- 
fied by a definite statute on the subject. I 
thevght then that such should be done, and 
the more I see of what is going on today the 
more I am convinced that a great mistake 
wes made in not accepting some such for- 
mula as was proposed by my committee in 
1935. 

But Mr. Chairman, I am not here today to 
deal with the technical aspects of petroleum; 
I would not be so bold as to attempt an ad- 
dress of that character, even though I could 
be supplied with quotations from the best 
authorities available, presented from time to 
time in their appearance before our commit- 
tee and in correspondence and conversations 
with me on many occasions. This informa- 
tion would include the testimony of many 
of the outstanding members of your associa- 
tion, especially your fair and genial presi- 
dent, Mr. Frank Buttram, and your capable 
and energetic vice president, Col. H. B. Fell. 
I am here rather as one of your public serv- 
ants to contribute something from my shop 
to your proceedings, because I assume, of 
the fact that I have enjoyed such close asso- 


ciation with your group individually and col- 
lectively for nearly 8 years, although I repre- 
sent a district in which not a drop of oil is 
produced. 

This is your twelfth annual convention, 
That in itself implies a meeting of your 
membership, and like any other great con- 
vention, to divide during certain periods in 
the day into groups interested and trained in 
each particular phase of your work, and 
finally to embody into your convention pro- 
ceedings an up-to-the-minute summation 
and analysis of almost every conceivable 
problem before you. For instance yesterday, 
the opening day of your convention, which 
is distributed into working sessions, impor- 
tant committees met and considered such 
subjects as Interstate Oil Compact, Segre- 
gation of Earnings, Tax Policy and Advisory 
Committee, Balance of Supply With Demand, 
Refining and Marketing Practices, Public Re- 
lations, Wages-Hours Law, and Unnecessary 
and Unprofitable Drilling. Then today you 
are receiving reports from these committees. 

It would be weak repetition for me to at- 
tempt to discuss the technical aspects of 
some of the interesting subjects with which 
you deal, so I am going to talk to you—at 
some length—along different lines, upon that 
part of your work with which I am more 
familiar. 

When my good friend, and your distin- 
guished and able general counsel, Russell 
Brown, asked that I come to Tulsa for a brief 
appearance before this session he merely asked 
that I tell you something about Congress in- 
sofar as its activities pertained to your indus- 
try. I told Russell I doubted very much if I 
would be able to leave because of the debate 
on the neutrality bill and other engagements, 
so I would not prepare my remarks until I 
knew that the neutrality fight would be out 
of the way and I could leave. As you know, 
the session on Friday last determined defi- 
nitely I could be here. Since that time I have 
somewhat hurriedly and yet sincerely tried to 
prepare this brief report of the character Rus- 
sell had in mind, that is, something more 
closely associated with the legislative situa- 
tion in Washington. 

Your industry is the second largest in our 
Nation. The uses by everyone of the innu- 
merable products it produces are many and 
tremendously important. The necessity for 
our Government to possess adequate petro- 
leum reserves in the ground becomes a con- 
stantly more important factor in the mission 
of the country’s armed forces to provide prop- 
erly for the defense of the Nation and its out- 
lying possessions, when we realize the large 
increase in the tonnage of the Navy, of larger 
air forces in both the Army and Navy, and the 
tendency for complete mechanization of var- 
ious Army units to increase their mobility 
and effectiveness. : 

While the investigation of 1934-35 resulted 
in the recommendation that specific legisla- 
tion be enacted, conferring powers more defi- 
nite than ever before upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment, there was no idea at that time of 
taking from the States powers which prop- 
erly belonged to them so long as the para- 
mount interest of the Nation as a whole in 
our great petroleum resources was appreciated 
and was being adequately protected. 

Two paragraphs from the recommendation 
by our committee in 1935 are pertinent at this 
point. They are: 

“We recommend, therefore, that any legis- 
lation establishing permanently the interest 
of the Federal Government in the petroleum 
industry should provide for an agency, com- 
mission, or board, as it might be designated 
to absorb some of the activities in various 
departments of the Federal Government as 
now constituted. The Bureau of Mines might 
very easily be revamped for the purpose. 

“The subcommittee feels that such an 
agency should have sufficient personnel and 
authority to study continuously the status 
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of the petroleum reserves, encourage discov- 
erles of new pools, assist in improving pres- 
ent-day methods of production, study the 
possibility and expense of repressuring in 
various existing fields, systematically deter- 
mine the total demand for petroleum and its 
products, both domestic and foreign; have 
jurisdiction over the management of oil- 
producing public and Indian lands; be given 
jurisdiction to establish pipe-line rates, un- 
less the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
given greater appropriation to handle more 
expeditiously this subject now before it; and 
to study and make report as to the advisa- 
bility of divorcing pipe lines; recommend at 
regular intervals to the President of the 
United States—the President being given au- 
thority by Congress to approve—limitations 
upon the importation of petroleum and its 
products, including natural asphalt, so as to 
prevent importation thereof from interfering 
with current domestic production by supply- 
ing an undue proportion of the domestic con- 
sumption and export demand therefor; to 
represent the Federal Government, if need 
be, in any cooperative interstate compact, 
agreed upon and approved by the Congress; 
and in general, to possess all other necessary 
authority so as to present that dignity, from 
a national standpoint, to which the subcom- 
mittee believes the petroleum industry is en- 
titled.” 

We offered at that time very definite en- 
couragement to the States in their effort to 
adopt and erforce adequate conservation 
statutes. We have offered similar enccurage- 
ment since. It is regrettable that two of the 
leading producing States of the country have 
not seen fit to follow the sensible course laid 
down by the remaining producing States. 
Some progress however has been made in the 
two States referred to, although their posi- 
tion has been seized upon as sufficient reason 
to advocate almcst total Federal—as agaix:st 
State control of the industry’s many activi- 
ties. 

From the very inception of Congressional 
interest in the petroleum industry, as mani- 
fested by the investigation of 1934, it has 
been my privilege on numerous occasions to 
confer, always at his invitation, with our 
great President. I talked with him alone 
about your problems in the days of 1934 and 
1935 before the war clouds became so cvident 
on the horizon, and also since the world 
has become involved in the pending desperate 
struggle against the tyrannical powers at- 
tempting to destroy our form of government. 
Since the importance of petroleum in our 
national-defense picture has become more 
vividly appreciated I have also talked as 
others, with him about some of your present- 
day problems. 

You will recall in 1934 President Roose- 
velt addressed Congress in part as follows: 

“My administration for many weeks has 
been in conference with the Governors of the 
oil-producing States and with component 
parts of the industry, but it seems difficult, 
if not impossible, to bring order out of chaos 
only by State action. In fact, this is recog- 
nized by most of the Governors concerned. 

“There is a widespread demand for Federal 
legislation. May I request that this subject 
be given immediate attention by the appro- 
priate committee or committees? The Sec- 
retary of the Interior stands ready to present 
any information or data desired.” 

Then again, on July 22, 1939, President 
Roosevelt addressed the Congress as follows: 

“I believe it is consistent wich these recom- 
mendations to invite the attention of your 
committee to the desirability of the early 
enactment of legislation which will provide a 
coordinated national policy in oil conserva- 
tion. To my mind, the legislation should be 
designed to prevent avoidable waste in the 
production of oil and gas in the United 
States. 








“As you know, despite the progress which 
has been made toward oil conservation under 
State law and regulation, the production of 
petroleum is attended by waste. In view of 
the vital part which petroleum plays in the 
national defense as well as its importance in 
commerce and industry, the prevention of 
waste in } etroleum production should be the 
subject of an enactment by the Congress. 

“I appreciate the thoroughness with which 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce conducted the petroleum investi- 
gatio: in 1934 in response to House Resolu- 
tion 441, but in the light of changes that 
have taken place I believe the committee may 
wish to study developments since that time 
by investigation and hearings prior to the 
next sessio: of Congress. To this end, and 
with a view to the enactment of suitable 
legislation in the next session, I request that 
the petroleum conservation bill which I to- 
day discussed with you and Representative 
Cote to be introduced at this session.” 

Despite the fact that President Roosevelt 
has insisted upon the production of petro- 
leum being as free from waste as possible and 
has at times criticized the ability of the 
States to adequately meet his formula for so 
doing, I have always found him most inter- 
ested in the success of State effort and, 
through the channels of State legislative 
action and honest and adequate State en- 
forcement, to make Federal activity the very 
minimum 

On one previous occasion | said: 

“We (referring to the members of the sub- 
committee) have recognized and have en- 
couraged the right of the States to handle 
and control the production end of this in- 
dustry. We have felt that the problem is 
not too big for the States if they sincerely 
want to solve it; at the same time the prob- 
lem is not one which will tolerate abandon- 
ment or trifling by the States. The country, 
as a whole, has the right to demand that 
petroleum, a great God-given resource, be- 
longing as a whole to no State or individual 
but a natural national resource, must be 
conserved and must not be wasted.” 

The foregoing becomes especially impor- 
tant at this time because of the establish- 
ment in Washington of many new agencies 
dealing with petroleum, and the apparent 
necessity for the Federal Government, to the 
exclusion of as much local participation as 
heretofore has been the case, to deal with 
problems affecting petroleum in order that 
their solution, in the interest of national 
defense, will be more expeditious and defi- 
nite. I do not believe those far-reaching 
steps taken recently, conferring new powers 
on the Federal Government, means that the 
States have any less important problems of 
their own pertaining to the petroleum indus- 
try than before, but, to the contrary, I think 
their problems today are more important, 
because they must guarantee the conserva- 
tion of our petroleum in the ground, and by 
their conduct and activity, demonstrate 
their ability to carry on tomorrow. In doing 
this they can well declare their determination 
that when the emergency ceases, such bor- 
rowed powers, in the interest of national 
defense, will be sent back home where they 
belong. 

In 1934, when some prophesied the pe- 
troleum industry wouid “go to pot” unless 
drastic Federal legislation was immediately 
enacted, there were found in many places 
expressions of hope that the State-compact 
theory would be tried. The initial meeting 
of those who were attempting the formation 
of an interstate oil compact was held at 
Ponca City in this great State. It was my 
privilege to attend. I stated then that if the 
oil-producing States would present a whole- 
some effort to get together and meet the 
problems so peculiar to such States, and do 
so in the way our forefathers anticipated 
when the interstate clause was written into 
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our Constitution, I felt sure their efferts 
would be met with encouragement in the 
final report we would submit to Congress and 
by the country as a whole. 

From the committee report filed with Con- 
gress January 3, 1935. I quote: 

“At the meeting of the Governors and 
Governors-elect and representatives of Gov- 
ernors, held on December 8, various important 
resolutions looking to the formation of an 
interstate compact were offered. It is the 
understanding of the subcommittee that these 
resolutions will be before the second meeting 
on January 3, 1935. This decision and con- 
sideration by the Governors of our oil-pro- 
ducing States coming at this time when the 
legislatures of all of these States are either 
in session or about to convene, present ample 
opportunity for the oil-producing States 
through actual agreement and approval to 
present to the Seventy-fourth Congress he- 
fore its adjournment a definite, specific com- 
pact for its consideration. It will not take 
many weeks after January 3 for the Con- 
gress to decide whether the effort of the Gov- 
ernors of the oil-producing States promises 
worth-while results. We believe they should 
be given the opportunity to take the initia- 
tive in drafting definite proposals without 
the Congress setting forth in a permissive 
way something in advance for the States to 
adopt. Something real and substantial may 
grow out of the pending effort.” 

In 1935, when H. R. 9053 was recommended 
by our committee and that legislation was 
reported favorably to the House, the report 
contained a statement relative to the com- 
pact because the first interstate compact was 
a part thereof. The committee report on 
that subject read as follows: 

“As the initial report of the subcommittee 
will disclose, they gave during the investiga- 
tion considerable encouragement to the for- 
mation of the interstate compact, and are 
glad to state in this report that which is 
known to many Members of the House that 
through the efforts of many progressive Gov- 
ernors of a number of oil-producing States, 
and we feel to some extent as a result of 
the encouragement of the subcommittee, such 
acompact has been enteredinto. * * * 

“It will be noted the great States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, California, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, and Michigan 
are parties to the compact, and that the legis- 
latures of the States of New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and Illinois 
have to date ratified.” * * * 

In 1937 the committee again recommended 
the enactment of the resolution seeking the 
renewal of the 1935 compact. 

Looking back now 7 years to the day when 
the interstate compact was in travail to 
be born, it is easy to recall the dark prophecies 
that were uttered—a foundling soon to die 
on the lone prairie. Important persons pre- 
dicted its early demise. Political doctors 
were particularly pessimistic. Some, in fact, 
rejoiced over the sad prospect. 

It was said hat the States had failed; that 
the selfishness inherent in the capitalistic 
system guaranteed its doom; that only Fed- 
eral control could make the magic to cure 
petroleum of its wasting illness. 

But the real disease was not in oil wells 
but in the human breast. It was lack of 
faith in the ability and courage of men. Men 
forgot the words of old: “If you have faith, 
you can move mountains.” It is that same 
want of faith that is the curse of the world 
today. But a few had faith. And today the 
infant of 1934 is the youth of 1941. The rec- 
ord has been such as to win the praise of 
President Roosevelt, who hes considered it 
necessary to go far toward nationalism in 
many fields. 

It is significant, I think, that the most im- 
portant success in the field of the interstate 
compact originated in a section of America 
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where the pioneer spirit has not burned out. 
Such was the spirit that built America, and 
such, pray God, will be the spirit in the days 
to come. 


“Two things have failed not— 
Since first the dawn began, 
The beauty of the wild, green earth, 
And the bravery of man.” 


What has been done in working out solu- 
tions of serious problems among a community 
of States without going all the way down 
the Washington trail toward a species of na- 
tional socialism ought to revive faith not 
only in this industry but in constitutional 
government. At a time when so many have 
been saying the Constitution has become out- 
moded, it is refreshing to note that our 
fathers “wrought better than they knew,’ and 
had specifically provided for joint action by 


_two or more States in the settlement of ques- 


tions beyond the power of one alone, and this 
can be done without doing the slightest vio- 
lence to the original meaning of a single word 
of that great document. 

We have a new appreciation of their un- 
paralleled genius for statesmanship when 
we note that they foresaw problems such as 
ours even though they knew nothing of pe- 
troleum itself. The stone which the builders 
provided has not been rejected by our sons. 

As it has worked, the threat of Federal 
management of petroleum which was im- 
plicit in National Recovery Administration 
days has probably been a good thing for the 
industry. For without that powerful stimu- 
lus it is possible that you would not have 
either found or made succ ed the interstate 
compact device. “God works in wonc~ous 
ways his miracles to perform.” With you, 
“necessity was the mother of invention.” 

But the strongest advocate of nationalism 
should welcome in whatever fields possible, 
the cooperative solutions of problems with- 
out dump’ng them on an overworked Wash- 
ington. It is probable that a restudy of our 
antitrust laws is necessary, not to provide 
scope and monoply, but to lend cooperative 
solutions by ways and means wholly con- 
sistent with the interest of the public. And 
let me say that we must learn and relearn 
every day of our lives that nothing can ever 
be in the long run the interest of anyone 
unless it is also in the interest of everyone 

You who believe in free enterprise regulated 
in the public interest or in what may be 
called “humanized capitalism,” have to meet 
the challenge of making that system con- 
stantly ever better for the commonweal. 
Any failure to meet the peak loads of those 
crowded days will be seized upon by the 
enemies of free enterprise as an excuse for 
the taking over and nationalizing of indus- 
try. The excuse may not be valid, but the 
loads imposed on industry by government may 
be arbitrary and unpredictable. Nevertheless 
this is a poor time to file pleas in confession 
and avoidance. 

During the past year a more determined 
effort than ever had been made not only to 
renew the oil compact but to bring addi- 
tional States into the association and to also 
improve the edmittedly bad situation exist- 
ing in those States which are unwilling to 
play ball with the team on which they want 
to be and share equally in the common bene- 
fits but with which they are unwilling to 
train. The results are most satisfactory. 
Eleven of the great producing States of the 
Union are now signatories to the compact. 
They are: Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New York, and Pennsylvania This 
document, of far greater importance, I believe, 
in the life of the petroleum industry of this 
country than some appreciate, was presented 
to the President of the United States by a 
committee comprising a number of the dis- 
tinguished members of this association. I 
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was privileged to be one of the group and 
remember so well on the morning of July 31, 
194i, while in the President's office after sev- 
eral of us spoke briefly, the great Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, Hon. Sam Ray- 
BURN, said: 

“It is particularly gratifying at this time 
to find 11 of the great States of our Union, 
controlling most of our petroleum resources, 
joining together in a determination to pro- 
tect our vast and valuable oil possessions at 
this time, because of conditions throughout 
the world. I hope the compact commission 
will direct its attention to the situation in 
the great eastern portion of our country, 
where drastic curtailment in use of oil is 
suggested as necessary. We have an abun- 
dant supply of oil, and this strong State effort 
can, I am sure, assist materially in trans- 
porting it in sufficient quantities to the major 
consuming section of the United States.” 

The interesting part of this memorable 
conference was the President’s reply. It was 
not made public at the time but with the 
President’s permission I want to read it at 
this point. He told us the story of a dinner 
party he attended in Washington during 
Theodore Roosevelt’s administration: 

“At the dinner party,” the President said, 
“was a very famous historian, British Am- 
bassador James Bryce. I was pretty young at 
the time and I just listened. 

“But I remember a statement made by 
Bryce after the dinner when the men were 
assembled in the smoking room. He said, 
‘You know, there is one reason why the 
United States ought to become the oldest 
form of government in the world. It is be- 
cause under the Constitution you have two 
methods of trying new things. One method 
is by Federal action; the other is by using 
the States for experimental purposes.’ I re- 
member Ambassador Bryce pointed out—and 
this was way back in T. R.’s administration— 
that if an experiment worked through State 
action it might spread to other States or 
through the compact act of two or more 
States. 

“As I listened to you gentlemen, I couldn’t 
help but think of that statement by Am- 
bassador Bryce, one of the deepest students 
of our Government who ever lived. And now 
we have the practical application here of 
just what Ambassador Bryce said some 380 
years ago. And I feel rather happy about 
this. 

“As I remember it, when I came to Wash- 
ington some 81% years ago, oil was selling at 
a price which, I believe brought the pro- 
ducers a net of abcut 10 cents a barrel—not 
much for them. We were faced with the 
probiem of whether we would encourage some 
form of State action, through the compact 
method, or whether we would go to federali- 
zation of oil production and distribution. 
We tried the compact method, and it worked. 

“When we started the compact method, you 
will remember that I said, ‘It’s all right. I 
will try anything once. If it works—fine. 

“Well, it has worked. That’s the real 
answer. And I am delighted that it has 
worked. 

“I will send this compact to the Congress 
as soon as I can.” 

This evidence of interest by President 
Rocsevelt in the most important subject al- 
ways, before any group of cil men—that is, 
to what extent shall the Federal Government 
function in controlling the activities of this 
mighty industry—must make you feel very 
good indeed. In the midst of solving prcb- 
lems of ever-increasing importance to our 
Nation, President Rocsevelt again shows his 
familiarity with what you are doing and how 
your efforts are succeeding. In thanking him 
for this expression, I am sure I bespeak for 
all a fervent prayer that continued gcod 
health and divine guidance will sustain him 
during the critical period through which our 
country is now passing. 


I have mentioned at some length this con- 
tinued manifestation of interest and deter- 
mination on the part of the oil producing 
States to keep what belongs to them, because 
I am interested in our Government func- 
tioning in that direction and do not want to 
see powers, assumed because of the needs 
of national defense, usurped forever. 

Why I am apprehensive is illustrated by 
this story: 

“In a certain southern town where the old 
horse and hack is still used for transportation 
to and fro between the station and the hotel, 
an old darky engaged in that business bought 
a new horse from his friend the colonei, who 
trained his horses by command just as his 
ancestors did in war days. He demonstrated 
to the old colored fellow somewhat in this 
fashion: 

“With the horse hitched to the phaeton the 
signal ‘Forward’ was given and old Dobbin 
went on his way, and then when ‘double-time’ 
was the command the old fellow proceeded at 
a high speed. Finally when they approached 
their destination upon the word ‘Halt’ he 
came to an instant stop. 

“Without sufficient rehearsal the old darky, 
with his new purchase took up his stand im- 
mediateiy for business. A hurry call soon 
arrived and promptly upon the command 
‘Forward’ the old horse responded as if he 
had been in the possession of his new owner 
forever, and when the passenger insisted upon 
more speed the command ‘Double-time’ was 
given and the horse broke into a run. When 
they approached the station it became ap- 
parent to the passenger they were not going 
to be able to stop. He demanded of the old 
darky to pull harder on the reins and this 
the old fellow did but with no result. 

“He said, ‘Gentlemen, if you want to catch 
this train, you just go jump because I done 
forgot how to stop him.’” 

I do not want to see departments in Wash- 
ington now in possession of new and ever- 
increasing powers to forget when our destina- 
tion is reached how to give up and return to 
the rightful sources in the States some of the 
privileges and authority they are now en- 
joying. 

The great petroleum industry, assembled in 
part as it is in this convention, recognizes, 
I am sure, the ability of the States to handle 
much more of the problems affecting petro- 
leum than they have, and the determination 
that at the end of this emergency there shall 
remain in Washington not an inconspicuous 
and unimportant set-up dealing with na- 
tional phases of petroleum but a highly dig- 
nified and necessary activity, preserving, as it 
should, for all time that which has been 
learned to date, and with the power of law 
adding thereto changes developing from time 
to time. This will result in the Federal Gov- 
ernment having available upon the most cas- 
ual notice much information and data so 
essential to the legislative and administra- 
tive branches of the Government in dealing 
with your problems, which has not been the 
case heretofore. 

At the same time it will safeguard those 
rights which in normal times should be vested 
exclusively with the States. 

The picture I have attempted to present is 
one which I hope gives you the feeling of 
assurance and confidence it dces me. I have 
painted it at some length because you have 
taken such a conspicucus part in making it 
possible. I know of the effort put forth by 
the membership of this association through- 
out recent years in contributing immeasur- 
ably to the situation as it now exists. 

So you, the petroleum industry as a whole, 
have done a good job. Some will even say 
an excellent job. I commend you to your 
better service to the extent that you perse- 
vered in well-doing. You will earn those 
words of praise which the Romans used in 
the brave days of old. You will have “de- 
served well of the Republic.” 
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INSTITUTE 





Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on November 5, 1941, it was my privilege 
to address the annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute at San 
Francisco, Calif., and following my ad- 
dress, which I have inserted in the Recorp 
at another point, to listen to the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Harold L. Ickes, deliver, in his usual and 
characteristic fashion, a forceful and 
educationa! address. 

Secretary Ickes has long been identified 
with the administration by the Federal 
Government of problems pertaining to 
the petroleum industry. I am inclined to 
believe that at times, because he is doing 
so much and naturally makes a mistake 
here anda there, there is a tendency to for- 
get the real and worth-while accomplish- 
ments he and his administration have 
been responsible for over a long and try- 
ing period. 

Because of the interest I know Mem- 
bers of Congress and the people of the 
country will have in the discussion of 
many aspects of the petroleum as seen by 
Secretary Ickes, I have asked unanimous 
consent to insert the speech referred to 
in the Recorp. I am sure all will enjoy it 
as I did. 

The address follows: 

I have come all the way across the conti- 
nent, comfortably and expeditiously, for the 
pleasure of meeting with you today. I 
traveled out of Washington to Chicago on a 
streamlined train, and from Chicago to San 
Francisco I rode the City of San Francisco. 
I confess that when I applied for reservations 
I was relieved to be assured that I could 
travel on a Pullman car. I had feared that 
Mr. Pelley might insist that I fare forth in 
one of his unused but usable tank cars. As 
a matter of fact, I would not have been sur- 
prised if he had waved his magic wand again 
and assembled 22,000 cf them at the Union 
Station to show me what a variety he could 
supply—little or big, in good or in bad order, 
clean or dirty. 

Anyhow, I am glad to be here. Whatever 
may have been the situation on the east coast 
with respect to oil in the recent past, I can 
detect no shortage of oil men here and, as I 
have observed the contcurs of not a few, 
including myself, I am bound to say that, 
generally speaking, there isn’t even a “short- 
age of surplus.” 

I have been given to understand that you 
want me to talk about oil in relation to the 
present national emergency. So I shall talk 
about oil. I probably won’t tell you anything 
that you don’t know. On the contrary, ;ou 
may shake your heads commiseratingly that, 
after all of the fuss that has been made about 
the petroleum coordinatorship, I should know 
so little Anyhow, I hope that you will not 
insist upon hearing from me only what you 
want to hear. 
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I had no notion that the President was 
going to appoint me Petroleum Coordinator 
and so I had not boned up to pass my en- 
trance examinations. I took the job cold; 
that is, if anyone can properly apply that 
adjective to as hot a job as this one almost 
immediately turned out to be. Perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that it was 
the Coordinator who was cold and not the 
job. But, even if you accept this amend- 
ment, I must confess that if 1 was cold 
at the start, I soon found that there were 
some “generous-minded” people who were 
quite ready to put me on a hot spot. 

When I undertook the job of Petroleum 
Coordinator, the Germans had been spe- 
cializing in sinking tankers on the North 
Atlantic with unpleasant results both to 
Great Britain and to us. The British had 
already been granted some 50 of your tank- 
ers. I may say that you gave up these 
tankers with patriotic grace, and we had 
scarcely parted with the first 50 before a 
request came in for a larger additional 
number. 

I can say, as I have said on other oc- 
casions, that this second call for tankers 
meant, to the oil companies that had been 
supplying the Atlantic coast with petroleum 
products, a shortage of transportation facil- 
ities. As they looked ahead into the com- 
ing winter months they began to wonder 
where they were going to get enough sub- 
stitute facilities to supply their customers. 
The oil industry began to figure out what 
the answer might be. The result was that 
it foresaw and foretold to the Petroleum 
Coordinator a shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts for the Atlantic coast States that would 
make itself felt during the winter months. 
This prognostication was verified by inde- 
pendent figures from other reliable sources. 

So before we had an organization, before 
we had any mony with which to hire help, 
we were confronted with the serious problem 
of how best to handle what promised to be a 
serious shortage. You know ~hat we did. 
First I asked Mr. Ralph K. Davies, the very 
efficient vice president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of California, to tak? over the job of deputy 
eoordingtor. 

This was no chance choice. I had had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Davies on prior occa- 
sions. I had liked the cut of his jib. I felt 
that in him I had fourd a man who would 
cat _ out his obligation to the Government 
with all of the conscience and intelligence 
and assiduity that had made it possible for 
him to rise to the second highest position in 
the Standard Oi] Co. of California. And I 
may say to you, gentlemen. that I made no 
mistake. If I had it to do all over again, I 
would unhesitatingly ask Mr Davies to take 
this post. We can all congratuJate ourselves 
that this experienced oil executive is today a 
devoted public servant, working in the inter- 
est of the people. 

Shortly after Mr. Davies took office we in- 
vited the industry to entrain for Washington 
and there discuss with us the emergency 
problems of the Government and the oil in- 
dustry. We asked the industry to nominate 
members for our district committees, general 
and functional. We selected a staff of experi- 
enced men. We triec to keep a fair balance 
between the large and the small companies. 
Froz the outset the position o’ my office has 
been that by no act of mine should the com- 
fetitive position of anyone in the oil industry 
be changed. 

Both independents and representatives of 
the large, integrated companies have ex- 
pressed satisfaction with what we have done. 
Apparently they believe that we have not 
played favorites; that we have not tried to tear 
down in one direction while building up in 
another. I would not be fit for this office if 
I should use it to build up X or to tear 
down Y. ' 

You may be interested to learn that some 
of my friends are very much concerned about 


my welfare and what may happen to what 
they are pleased to regard as my reputation. 
Some of them, and I am not saying this sar- 
castically or without due appreciation of 
their solicitude, would feel less worried about 
me, if, whenever I conferred with a repre- 
sentative of the oil industry, I should do it 
by long-distance telephone with a dictagraph 
at my end. In this connection, I hope that 
some of you read the New Republic of 
October 20. It contained an article entitled, 
“Doublecross in Oil,” which was written by 
&@ sincere young citizen. 

The idea underlying this article was that 
certain individuals in the petroleum industry 
are more than willing to supply all of the 
oil necessary in which to boil me. According 
to the oilman to whom Michael Straight, 
the writer of the article, talked, I am being 
“double-crossed,” “ganged-up on,” “sold 
down the river,” “given the run-around,” 
“pushed out on a limb,” “made a sucker of,” 
“short-changed”—well, I will let you add 
whatever other synonymous expressions may 
occur to you. 

However, it happens that to date I am not 
alarmed. There seems to me to be a con- 
trolling reason why none of the men or in- 
terests mentioned in the article, would un- 
dertake to “double-cross” the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator. That reason is that they would 
not thereby be serving their own interests. 

This is not to say that there are not men, 
in the oil industry, who, as individuals, have 
been sniping at the Coordinator. There have 
been several of these. But this sniping, in 
my judgment, does not represent any respon- 
sible group. Besides, I know the motives back 
of it. It only goes to prove that even the oil 
industry can have its problem child. 

So I shall continue to cooperate with you 
in what I believe to be reciprocal good will 
and patriotic endeavor on both sides. I be- 
lieve that you are just as much interested 
as I am in seeing to it that the oil industry 
acquits itself with distinction in this emer- 
gency. You did a fine job 20 years ago in 
cooperation with the late Mark Requa, the 
able and distinguished Californian, who was 
the wartime Director of the Oil Division of 
the United States Fuel Administration. He 
had statutory powers which I do not possess. 
I hope that it will not be necessary for me 
to ask for them in order to carry out my 
responsibilities as Petroleum Coordinator. I 
would prefer to undertake all problems in 
the same cooperative spirit in which we found 
it possible to work when I was Oil Adminis- 
trator in 1938. We have done the job to- 
gether so far, and there is no reason why we 
cannot continue to do it together. 

Immediately after our initial conferences 
in Washington, by speeches over the radio, 
by press releases, and through the newspapers, 
we tried to interest the people in a program 
of voluntary conservation. During this cam- 
paign a remarkable thing happened. Those 
of you who supply the Eastern States, volun- 
tarily and on your own initiative, raised a 
fund of $250,000 to pay for newspaper adver- 
tising urging your customers to buy less -f 
your products. If it was the sinister purpose 
of these companies to lull me into a sense of 
false security in order the better to “double- 
cross” me later, they could not have adopted 
& more convincing method because I clearly 
got the impression that the oil companies 
were sincere in their effort to help out the 
Federal Government. If a man is not very 
much in earnest, he is, indeed a good deal of 
a fraud if, with some ulterior object in view, 
he spends his own money for display adver- 
tising to beg his customers to buy less of his 
products. 

The attempt at voluntary conservation was 
a failure. That water has gone over the 
dam, and there would be no possible good in 
attempting to perform an autopsy on that 
failure. 

The next thing that we did was to ask all 
filling stations in the affected area to close 
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from 7p. m. to 7 a.m. We did not regard 
this as a particular hardship. In Canada 
this rule has. been in effect for many months, 
and, in addition, filling stations remain closed 
on Sundays. But if we did not regard this 
as much of a hardship, neither did we de- 
lude ourselves that it would result in the 
saving of much gasoline. One good result 
did flow from this recommendation, however, 
in the relief that the owners and attendants 
of filling stations were afforded when night- 
time service came to a stop. 

Then, in August, we resorted, perforce, to a 
step that was bound to have some effect in 
saving gasoline. It was also bound to have a 
disproportionate effect upon the public dis- 
position and to offer an opportunity to the 
politically minded to attempt to make capi- 
tal. We requested Atlantic coast suppliers to 
deliver to their filling station customers 10 
percent less than their deliveries during the 
preceding July. There can be no doubt that 
this last recommendation, which we believe 
was faithfully carried out by the suppliers, 
did result in a considerable saving of gaso- 
line. This, added to the much smaller sav- 
ing resulting from nighttime closing, kept 
seaboard stocks in a more favorable position. 

From the time that we undertook to make 
up for the diverted tankers, we rapidly put 
into operation many policies that had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the eastern situation. 
These steps were related from time to time 
to the public, but there was nothing star- 
tling about any one of them, and so they 
attracted little attention. Few newspapers 
were interested in any petroleum releases 
that were not susceptible of scare headlines. 
Also, both the Deputy Coordinator, Mr. Da- 
vies, and I, related to the Maloney commit- 
tee these various effects in specific detail. 

However, you oil men are interested because 
you were affected. If i am telling what you 
already know, it may be because I hope that, 
by reiteration, it may be impressed upon the 
public that the Petroleum Coordinator’s office 
was not only diligent, but effective, in its 
treatment of the illness that had overcome 
the oil business in the AtJantic Coast States. 

At our suggestion, shipments of crude from 
California to Philadelphia were stopped and 
shipments from the Gulf of Mexico to Phila- 
delphia were substituted. We helped to in- 
duce Congress to raise the loed lines on tank- 
ers engaged in coastal service. We persuaded 
the State Department to bring about the 
raising of the load line cn transoceanic tank- 
ers. We took steps to reverse, or stop, the 
flow of prcducts from the Eastern States into 
Ohio and West Virginia. We supported in 
Congress the Cole bill which permitted the 
use of eminent domain in obtaining rights- 
of-way accross railroad and other properties 
so that construction of projected pipe lines 
could be expedited. This made it possible to 
proceed with the completion of two products 
lines that were already under way in the 
Southeastern States. 

We obtained an A-1-A priority for a pipe 
line from Portland, Maine, to Montreal which 
shortly will be completed, with the result 
that tanker space now required for the Cana- 
dian service can be released for our own At- 
lantic coast service. In cooperation always 
with the industry, we did everything that 
could be done so that the turn arounds, both 
for tankers and tank cars, were shortened. 
We pressed into service all of the tank trucks 
that were available and we made use of barges 
wherever they could be profitably employed. 
We encouraged inventors to develop newer 
types of tankers that might be built more 
cheaply and more expeditiously than those 
already in service. We investigated thorough- 
ly the use of tankers in the British and other 
services between foreign countries and in- 
sisted that certain schedules »e rearranged 
for greater efficiency. 

If I speak particularly of tank cars, it is 
because they have been used by others delib- 
erately to becloud the issue. One might have 
thought that the Petroleum Coordinator was 
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not aware of the availability and usability of 
tank cars, or, if being aware, was indifferent to 
their use. In this connection, the charge was 
openly made that eastern suppliers, instead 
of using them to the maximum, were actually 
hoarding tank cars so that they could not be 
used. 

Many of you are thoroughly familiar with 
the Coordinator's persistent efforts to bring 
about the fullest possible use of tank Cars. 
You know that we kept at you like an annoy- 
ing mosquito, insisting that there be maxi- 
mum utilization of all forms of transporta- 
tion. However, just for the record, I should 
like to mention, quickly, a few of the details. 

On June 25 we telegraphed to oil companies 
operating on the eastern seaboard, suggesting 
that there was tank-car capacity which was 
not being utilized. We asked that these cars 
be employed, despite the greater cost. We 
thought that the railroads might be per- 
suaded to grant lower rates. At a prior 
meeting, attended by representatives of all 
of the Federal agencies interested in oil, I 
personally had requested Joseph B. Eastman, 
Chairman~-of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to ascertain whether freight rates for 
oil transported in tank cars could be lowered. 

We recognized that rail shipments, in some 
instances, would necessitate the building of 
costly loading and unloading facilities. Be- 
cause of this expense, and the higher freight 
rates, we made it clear that we would join in 
making proper representations to the Office 
of Price Administration whenever the oil 
companies came to us with an adequate show- 
ing that an increase in their prices to cus- 
tomers was necessary to offset added costs. 

Most of you know that, for more than 
2 months, we tried in vain to get some sort 
of an inventory which would show how 
many cars were idle, where they were, how 
many of them could be made available for 
petroleum transportation, and how soon. 
You know that, by the time the Senate 
committee began its inquiry on August 28, 
we had received nothing except mathemat- 
ical assumptions based upon hypothetical 
premises. So we went out and, through the 
industry transportation committee for dis- 
trict one, obtained accurate figures for our- 
selves. 

You will recall that, while Mr. Pelley was 
pulling “20,000 idle tank cars” out of his 
hat—later raising the number to 25,000—an 
actual count by your industry committee 
showed that, instead, there were only 5,192. 
You know also that when one large oil 
company asked for 1,000 cars, to could get 
firm offers for only 160. 

However, even before we got this in- 
formation, we continued to heckle you about 
using tank cars. By September 11, we had 
been able to secure for you, through the 
Department of Justice, authority for co- 
operative operations which would permit you 
to spread the additional costs. On the same 
day, your own representatives managed fi- 
nally to persuade the railroads to make sub- 
stantial rate cuts for the Texas-New York 
haul. 

It will be seen that the Government and 
industry together had gone ahead vigorously 
to get more tank cars moving. The result 
of this teamwork has been almost phenom- 
enal. In June, virtually no tank cars were 
being used for long hauls into the Eastern 
States. By October 18, oil was coming into 
these by tank car at the rate of 627 daily, 
7 days a week. That meant a weekly total 
of 4,389 cars. In terms of oil, it meant 
141,300 barrels each day—989,100 barrels a 
week. 

You understand the import of this, even if 
the public does not. In the short space of 
444 months, with the help of the Petroleum 
Coordinator’s Office, you have redrawn a Na- 
tion-wide transportation pattern which you 
had spent 25 years in developing. I consider 
this a monumental accomplishment. 


Of course, even as this tremendous effort 
was in progress, there were those—including 
some and even a few individuals 
in the oil industry—who were saying that the 
whole thing was poppycock; that there wasn't 
any shortage, anyhow; that it was either a plot 
by the Government to create war hysteria, or 
a@ plot by the major companies to do some- 
thing or other; or—well, anyhow, someone 
was doing dirty work at the crossroads. 

The Petroleum Coordinator wishes that he 
could always tell the public everything, be- 
cause then his actions would be better under- 
stood. Unfortunately, he can’t. He can’t tell 
such things as how many miles the Navy 
is going to steam this month, or how many 
tankers were sunk last week. He could not 
tell you—although he knew—why the British 
did need all of the tankers that they had in 
the shuttle service last summer. He could 
not tell you that, in June, Sir Arthur Salter 
requested more tankers—at the precise time 
that certain publicists were “chanticleering” 
that the British did not need even the tankers 
that had been assigned to help them. 

Of course, as everybody now knows, the oil 
situation in Great Britain was improving very 
materially as the result both of the policies 
put into effect by the Petroleum Coordinator 
and because sinkings of tankers had fallen 
off drastically. However, the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator does not do the talking for the 
British Prime Minister, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President, the Secretary of 
State, or the Secretary of the Navy. He has 
no desire to furnish Hitler with a daily box 
score of the battle of the Atlantic. If public 
or private individuals, including one or two 
in the oil industry, choose to make available 
military information, confidentially received, 
before the proper authorities consider it is 
timely to do so, that is a matter beyond my 
control. 

On October 7 we were able to announce 
that the British intended to release, if only 
temporarily, a limited number of tankers, 
probably between 10 and 15. By October 
21, 6 of these arrived and were turned back 
to their owners. Subsequently additional 
boats were released. 

Then, on October 23 the Petroleum Co- 
ordinator was in a position to make public 
the fact that 25 more tankers would be re- 
turned by November 30. 

Because of this assurance, and in view of 
the mild weather in the North Atlantic 
States, which permitted domestic fuel oil 
to pile up instead of moving into oil burners, 
we were able to reappraise the situation. We 
found that whereas at midsummer our stocks 
of various grades of crude and of products 
in the Eastern States were 9,000,000 barrels 
below what they had been at the same time 
in 1940; on October 18 they were only 476,000 
barrels below the same date last year. Here 
was a favorable situation that no one would 
have ventured to predict last July or August. 
Our shipbuilding and pipe-line building pro- 
gram was also found to be making substan- 
tial progress, which would mean the trans- 
portation of more petroleum within a short 
period. 

As a matter of fact, last week supplies in 
storage along the eastern seaboard slightly 
exceeded those of a year ago. 

These changes in conditions made unnec- 
essary a continuance of the restrictions that 
had been imposed at our request. So we 
promptly took them off. 

Before leaving the subject of tankers, and 
because I am speaking on the West Coast, 
I would like to discuss very briefly the pro- 
portionate withdrawal of tankers from this 
section of the country as compared with the 
East Coast. 

Although you of the West Coast have 
contributed more proportionately than the 
East, I am sure that you will agree with 
me that the effect upon the consumer is 
the only sound rule by which we, as public 
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Officials, can judge from what area to ask for 
tankers. 


In deciding how many should be taken, it 
is not a question of the number that a par- 
ticular company may happen toown. Rather, 
it is a problem of spreading a shortage of 
transportation over as wide an area as pos- 
sible. Here on the west coast the consumer 
felt no shortage either of oil or of oil trans- 
portation. The Atlantic Coast consumer, on 
the contrary, was subjected to some hard- 
ship—although a minimum one. Had we not 
used this method by which to compute the 
number of tankers to be taken from this lo- 
cality, the shortage along the east coast would 
have been much more serious. 

While we are enjoying at the moment in the 
oil business weather so fair that I would not 
venture to characterize it as other than Cali- 
fornian, I cannot escape the conviction that 
there is no guaranty that we can continue, 
indefinitely, to luxuriate in unrestrained pe- 
troleum consumption. 

As you know, your Government has 
adopted, as a national policy, the furnishing 
of sufficient tankers to the British to make it 
possible for them to take the hurdle of Hitler- 
ism. There may be oil “experts” and 
“cracker-box statesmen” who feel qualified to 
foretell just how the battle of the Atlantic 
will be going a month from now, or 6 months 
from now, but your coordinator does not pos- 
sess supernatural powers. The British may 
be able to get along with what tankers they 
have left. On the other hand, they may ask 
for many more than the number with which 
we have supplied them in the past. And if 
they ask we will give. 

I suspect that the tanker situation will be a 
troublesome one during the duration of this 
emergency. Besides this problem, the oil in- 
dustry is already called upon to face others. 
All of us know that a grave inadequacy has 
been rapidly developing as to 100 octane avia- 
tion gasoline. In fact, some of you were in 
Washington on August 12, when I asked that 
immediate steps be taken to double our 100 
octane manufacturing capacity. Later, when 
it became evident that even this would not 
provide for already foreseeable demands, I set 
in motion processes to determine how we 
could not only double, but treble, our output. 

A Nation-wide survey, as of mid-October, 
demonstrated that our manufacturing ca- 
pacity of 100 octane gasoline amounted to a 
total of 43,278 barrels a day. Plants now 
nearing completion will add 2,557 barrels 
daily by January 1, 1942. Additional arrange- 
ments have been made which will mean an- 
other 11,994 barrels a day by January 1, 
1943. Thus, we discover that 13 months from 
now our over-all production of 100 octane gas- 
oline will be an inadequate 57,829 barrels 
daily. 

The country will not be satisfied with such 
@ meager effort. A potential of 100,000 bar- 
rels daily by January 1, 1943, will not come 
anywhere near supplying our own needs, in 
addition to those of Britain, Russia, and 
China. Fortunately, we can increase our 100 
octane capacity to 100,000 barrels daily by 
January 1, 1943, if the refiners are willing to 
do what our survey indicates ought to be 
possible. Capacity can be boosted during 
the next year by about 41,700 barrels. This 
would make a national output of approxi- 
mately 100,000 barrels daily by 1943. There 
is also the possibility of adding another 3,000 
barrels by the improvement of base stocks. 

Even if we achieve this result we will still 
be 20,000 barrels daily short of what the fore- 
casts indicate that we shall need by 1943. 

Your Government stands ready to assist in 
the financing of new refining facilities and 
equipment. Secretary Jones has said that he 
will be willing to enter into contracts on be- 
half of the Government for your future pro- 
duction of 100 octane gasoline covering a 
period of from 2 to 8 years. The oil indus- 
try has risen to many an emergency in the 








‘past. It will not refuse the hurdle when its 
country is mustering all of its resources to 
defeat a man who is proving himself to be a 
brigand on land and a pirate on the high 
Beas. 


Unfortunately, we are not even sure that 
we have sufficient capacity for producing all 
of the ordinary gasoline that we will need. 
Our refiners of motor fuel are now pretty 
close to 100-percent capacity and the de- 
mand continues to rise. 

Together, the Federal Government and the 
oil industry have already done much. But 
while we may stand proudly upon our record, 
we must not go to sleep upon it. The most 
important tasks lie ahead. If the possession 
of oil will determine the conflict that rages 
in Europe, we cannot fail to supply what- 
ever petroleum may be necessary to achieve 
our objective. We have the oil and the 
tankers, but it is up to you men, who, by 
your initiative and daring, have made this 
the great industry that it is, to see to it that 
petroleum products are produced in such 
quantities and of such types as may be nec- 
essary to keep a full line of tankers carrying 
them. to those who are fighting America’s 
battle—1l00-octane gasoline for their air- 
planes, regular gasoline for their trucks and 
tanks, and fuel oil for their ships. 

If I now turn to the subject of possible 
Federal control of the oil industry, it is be- 
cause I would not want any man here to 
think that I was dodging an issue that to 
my knowledge has been in the minds and 
on the lips of many. I am fully aware that 
for reasons that I shall not take the time to 
analyze or even the trouble to characterize 
an effort has been made ever since I was 
Administrator of the oil code under National 
Industrial Relations Administration to poi- 
son the minds of the people in the oil indus- 
try by charging that. if I could, I would take 
over and run your business, I hope that 
there are some among you who will agree that 
anyone. who would deliberately set out to 
get control of the oil industry is the kind 
of a fellow who would want to be foster 
father to the Dead End Kids. 

So far as I know, the Government does 
not. want to control the oil business. Here 
in California and elsewhere I have been char- 
acterized as “Oil Czar” Ickes or “Would-Be 
Oil Czar” Ickes. All of you Know that the 
first characterization is not true, but if it 
serves the purpose of anyone to pretend that 
the second fits me, he is welcome to his delu- 
sion. All of you also ought to know that my 
duties under the order issued by the President 
are merely those of a coordinator. I have 
neither the power nor the will to impose 
Federal control upon the oil industry. I view 
the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator as 
an agency created to do a necessary work in 
this emergency, an agency that will be dis- 
continued when the emergency ends. 

However, I do avow frankly that I believe 
in the conservation of petroleum, as I believe 
in the conservation of all of our natural re- 
sources. And by conservatism I do not 
mean withholding from use. What I mean 
is present prudent use, while preserving, for 
the welfare and happiness of our children, 
and theirs, all that we do not actually need 
for ourselves. 

In this country we have thrown away our 
wealth with both hands The prodigal son 
was a very Scrooge compared with some of 
our so-called conservative businessmen. 
Sometimes we have indulged in waste simply 
because of our ability to waste. Only when 
the people have become persuaded that their 
resources were being recklessly, or even crim- 
inally, wasted have they sought to impose 
upon the exploiters a policy of conservation. 

And so, today, we have established conser- 
vation in many fields. We are conserving 
what is left of our cut-over timber lands. We 
are conserving areas of great scenic and rec- 
reational value. We are conserving our fish 
and wildlife, our game birds, and even the 
forage on the public domain, which, until 
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this administration came into power, was 
being rapidly destroyed through overgrazing, 
thus threatening our important livestock 
‘industry. 

What I am leading up to is that if the 
Federal Government ever imposes any meas- 
ure of control over the oil industry it will be 


‘In the interest of conservation. Wasteful 


practices, sooner or later, bring some type of 
Federal control. And wasteful practices in 
the oil industry will also bring some measure 
of control—probably not during my tenure of 
public office—but yet surely and inevitably. 
The way—the only way—in which to make 
unnecessary such control as will prevent 
waste and intemperate exploitation will be 
for you to exercise that measure of self-con- 
trol which will persuade the Government 
that you are managing your own affairs so 
competently, so wisely, and so patriotically 
as to make unnecessary any interference by 
the people. 

Do not forget that petroleum is an ex- 
haustible and irreplaceable natural resource. 
Not only does our commerce and our in- 
dustry and our husbandry and our pleasure 
depend upon it, this war demonstrates that 
the possession of an abundance of petroleum 
and its products is a matter of life or death 
to a nation. And our own Nation would 
be negligent of its duty, recreant to its 
trust, if it permitted any industry to waste 
such a valuable natural resource. 

May I say, out of my friendly interest in 
the oil industry, and as a man who has 
come to know you and to appreciate you, 
even better than I once did, that such prac- 
tices as obtain in my own State of Illinois 
and in this State of California, are better 
calculated to bring about at least some 
measure of Federal control of the oil busi- 
ness than a thousand “would-be oil czars.” 
You have had the power to stop these prac- 
tices; you have such power today. But you 
have not exercised it. 

Surely, you will admit the inconsistency 
of a company that employs conservative 
practices in one State while indulging in 
malpractices in another.- I have protested 
vigorously the terrible, the criminal waste 
that has gone on in the Dlinois oil fields 
ever since the first well was put down. But 
greedy and corrupt politicians and facile- 
tongued wildcatters have produced such a 
state of mind among the farmers, on whose 
lands that oil has been found, as to con- 
vince them that the surest and quickest 
way to wealth is recklessly to destroy 
wealth. I giadly concede that, generally 
speaking, there is far more observance of 
conservation practices in the oil industry 
than there was formerly. In this regard 
some companies are far ahead of others. 
But there is still too much waste, although 
this varies as between companies and locali- 
ties. Considering the rate at which our 
petroleum resources are being exhausted, 
and considering also our reserves in com- 
parison with those in other parts of the 
world, you will agree, I am sure, that no 
preventable waste of oil or gas ought longer 
to be permitted. 

If I were a Californian, I could not rest 
until some curb had been put upon the tooth 
and claw practices which have characterized 
the oil and gas industry of this State since 
the beginning. Proration of a sort you have 
had, voluntary, and effective enough to pre- 
serve a degree of economic stability. You of 
California have had the so-called cumber- 
some gas law, honored, perhaps, as much in 
its breach as in its observance. You have 
finally achieved the acre spacing law— 
doubtless a step forward in a State which 
has witnessed such sights as Hell’s Half Acre 
and town-lot drilling in prolific fields such 
as those of the Los Angeles Basin. 

What will you do for essential energy re- 
sources a score or so of years from now? This 
great empire, far removed from considerable 
coal deposits, will buy back at increased cost 
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and transportation hazards the oil so freely 

and even unnecessarily dumped into 
the eastern markets. Must we import oil, or 
bring it-from the East, to fuel the Pacific 
wing of our two-ocean Navy and of such im- 
mediate and vital importance to your own 
State? 

The way for you to avoid an oil czar is to 
eliminate such wasteful practices as all of 
us know still exist in the oil business. It 
would be well to remember that the people 
endured patiently for a long time the un- 
limited taking of game. Remember, too, that 
it was the ions of the railroads 
that resulted in the creation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It was disre- 

by business of the rights of the indi- 
vidual that brought about the antitrust laws. 
Public power is well on its way because of 
the oppressive practices of the private utili- 
ties. The Securities Exchange Act sprang 
from the loins of Wall Street itself. 

Since public correction inexorably follows 
private excesses, although sometimes tardily, 
the point need not be labored that the only 
sure way for you to prevent governmental 
regulation or control of the oil business is 
voluntarily to remedy the excesses. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MISSOURI FARMER 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial from the Missouri Farmer, the 
official organ of the Missouri Farmers 
Association, which expresses with re- 
markable accuracy and insight the sen- 
timent of the average Missourian and 
the attitude of Missouri agriculture. I 
trust it will have the earnest attention of 
the Congress and the country. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Missouri Farmer] 
THE SHAPE OF THINGS 


One thing that distinguishes this war 
from others, World War No. 1 particularly, 
is the apathy of peoples all over the world 
toward war. When this war began nobody, 
except some gangster politicians, wanted to 
fight—the Italians didn’t, the French didn’t, 
the Dutch and Belgians didn’t, the Russians 
didn’t; not even the Germans themselves 
wanted to fight, nor do we at this moment. 

But the peoples of all the world, includ- 
ing ourselves, are awakening from their 
lethargy. This awakening began taking 
place somewhere tetween the downfall of 
France and the attack on Russia. What 
was the cause of this awakening? 

To this observer, it seems that peoples of 
the civilized world have begun taking sides 
because they have finally become convinced 
of Hitler’s intentions—his intentions to 
dominate the world, both economically and 
militarily. 

At first when people talked of his grandi- 
ose schemes, we disbelieved them—the 
schemes appeared too fantastic for credence. 
When his big war machine was unable to 
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span the narrow English Channel, we were 
convinced that his schemes were impossible 
of accomplishment. But when we saw him 
conquer one nation after the other and then 
turn toward the East with the obvious in- 
tention of capturing enormous food and oil 
supplies, we could understand that, al- 
though great risks for him were involved, 
his schemes for world domination and the 
enslavement of entire races of human be- 
ings are practicable. 

The Versailles Treaty, imposed on Ger- 
many by the politiclans—Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and Orlando—gave Hitler his 
chance. We believe the British appeasers 
helped him into power, that the Munich pact 
and the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia were 
made by the British in order to turn Hit- 
ler toward Russia. Chamberlain, for in- 
stance, believed Hitler’s story that he was 
now “satisfied,” and that the British had 
won “peace for our time.” 

But after Hitler had conquered all of 
Europe except Russia, and indicated that he 
intended to take Russia too, the British and 
Americans and people throughout the world 
began to visualize what Hitlerism would be 
like in control of the great natural resources 
and millions of enslaved people on the con- 
tinent of Europe. 

With plenty of oil, plenty of coal, iron, and 
other natural resources, plus the manpower 
to process these resources into finished 
products, it was then perceived that Hitler 
and his gang could outproduce not only 
America but any combination of nations on 
earth. He would, given a few years’ time, be 
able to outbuild all others in ships and hence 
control the seas, and hence the world’s com- 
merce, and hence be able to exert military 
and economic pressure over all the earth. 

We began to see how these gangsters, while 
they might still be unable to cross the wide 
Atlantic, either with ships or planes, and 
destroy us, could penetrate the United States 
with economic weapons, how they could dis- 
organize us by driving wedges among us, 
making our gigantic war machine more or 
less impotent, except that we maintained a 
ruthless dictatorship of our men. 

For example, Hitler might offer the 
southern people a fancy price for cotton, pro- 
vided we accepted other goods in return; he 
might offer to pay extra well for our wheat, 
or steel, or war inaterials, or what not, and 
thus many of our own people would swallow 
the poisoned bait which would finally destroy 
us. His success in Europe would insure that 
he would have many powerful friends 
throughout the world, both among nations 
and among selfish individuals 

There are many angles to the picture, many 
ugly possibilities that could be described only 
in a book, but these few are enough to give 
us pause: A Hitler in control of the world’s 
greatest store of natural resources; the ruth- 
less enslavement of millions to do his bid- 
ding; the avowed intention of dominating the 
world; the utter destruction of human free- 
dom, with the individual kept in ignorance, 
his leaders killed off, so that centuries would 
pass before the yoke could be thrown off. 
Truly, as has been mentioned heretofore in 
this paper, this war is one that could destroy 
civilization itself. 

With this ominous prospect before us, just 
what should we Americans, we farmers in 
particular, do about it? It would seem ex- 
pedient for us to vastly increase our produc- 
tion of war materials, including food, send it 
to England and Russia, which countries have 
access to the gangsters, and let them finish 
the fight, if possible. It seems that they have 
both the manpower and the will to do it, but 
lack materials. The war can be fought out in 
eastern Europe and around the Mediter- 
ranean if the Allied Armies get the supplies, 
so we are told. It will cost us billions in 
money and enormous sacrifices to carry out 
such a program, but wouldn’t that be a 
cheaper price than the other alternative 


which confronts us? Fee ee ee 


Without it, other things are relatively unim- 
portant, for we cannot enjoy them anyhow. 
Our foretathers knew this. centuries 
to throw off the yoke of slavery and of feudal- 
ism; and some countries, such as China, have 
never been able to throw it off. 

Therefore, it seems to the writer that we of 
agriculture can fill a niche in the scheme of 
things by producing more food and fiber. 
But while we are doing it let’s be practical. 
Let’s insist upon fair prices—equality in pur- 
chasing power with other classes of the Amer- 
ican people, who, incidentally, have just as 
much as stake as we have. 
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Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, “Park 
your war at the curb and come in.” So 
reads the sign in front of a popular 
restaurant. With so much talk of war 
the world over, it may pay to oCca- 
sionally park the subject, to think of 
something else. There are States, for 
instance, your State and mine. Yes, 
despite the greedy growth of the Fed- 
eral Government, we still have States. 
So I have been thinking about States 
as parts of our Nation, the United States 
of America. Under permission granted, 
I shall speak of that State which means 
most to me—Missouri. 

Missouri is the “Show You” State. 
The words, “I am from Missouri, you 
will have to show me,” often attributed 
to her citizens, fail to mention a more 
characteristic quality. Missouri is a trail 
blazer, a pathfinder among the Common- 
wealths. She does things and does them 
first. 

Mr. Speaker, before proceeding further, 
I digress to say, and it is with deep sorrow 
that I speak, that after preparing these 
remarks, and just as I was leaving my 
office to come to the Capitol, I was ad- 
vised by wire of the death of Mr. Jordan, 
to whom I shall refer. However, I deem 
it best to proceed as originally planned. 

A short time ago I sat at the bedside 
of a frail, little 81-year-old man, a native 
Missourian, who, as he spoke of his long 
service, said, “I have planted ideas.” This 
was not an idle boast on the part of Sam 
M. Jordan, who for more than a third of 
a century did just that and more. Con- 
tinuing, he said, “My junk-box body is 
pretty well tied down, hog-tied, it seems. 
Nature has a way of doing such things 
to us, but she can’t stop our think tanks 
from working. So I just keep on with 
my work, hoping that when I am gone 
others will pick it up where I have 
dropped it.” 
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If ribbons were awarded for Missouri 
firsts, Sam Jordan, philosopher, prophet, 
and practical farm leader, would have so 
many ribbons, all blues, that the O. P. M. 
or some other Government agency might 
suggest priorities to insure ample supplies 
for State fairs and the American Royal 
and International Livestock Shows. 

It was in Pettis, central county in a 
central State, that Jordan, now “Sam” to 
tens of thousands of farmers, pioneered 
as the first county agent with a single 
county as the unit of production. The 
start was made under provision of Mis- 
souri’s then newly enacted county agri- 
cultural experiment station law, written 
in part by the late H. J. Waters, long 
dean of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, and which bill I had introduced in 
the legislature. Then there was check 
No. 1 for $1,000 given by a big mercantile 
establishment to the farm organization 
suggesting and making effective an ap- 
proved plan for farm advancement. The 
organization of a county farm bureau 
with 600 members quickly followed. Fol- 
lowed, too, more planting of ideas by this 
man Jordan, who, long before World 
War I, was, with a contagious smile and 
frequently a feel-it smack, doing with 
farm folks just what Will Rogers—and 
how much America needs Will now—did 
with everybody. “Don’t wait until you 
get to Heaven to do something this side 
of Jordan,” might be cited as a typical 
Jordan remark. 

In the difficult and untried position as 
Pettis County “farm adviser,” a designa- 
tion so ill-chosen that it is no longer 
used, Mr. Jordan wisely made use of the 
actual experiences of leading farmers in 
demonstrating practices then looked 
upon as of doubtful value but now gen- 
erally accepted. A statement often made 
by him, as he replied to some farm au- 
dience was, “I don’t know, but I will try 
to find out about it.” This created con- 
fidence. Frankness appeals to farmers, 
who, living close to nature, are hard to 
fool. With the passing of decades and 
with the establishment in practically 
every agricultural county of work pat- 
terned, in part, upon that first done by 
the Missouri county agent, few, perhaps, 
remember how Sam Jordan pioneered. 
The records, though, are revealing. 

With the Pettis County Farm Bureau 
as a basis, the Federal Government es- 
tablished the first anti-hog cholera com- 
bat station, a direct result being the 
saving of thousands of dollars to hog 
raisers. A more far-reaching result was 
the local lead taken in securing the pas- 
sage of a law requiring that the carcasses 
of all deceased hogs be burned or other- 
wise disposed of in a manner to prevent 
the spread of the disease. This law also 
prohibited the transportation over Mis- 
souri highways of hogs dying of cholera. 

The mention of hog cholera calls to 
mind the pioneer work of Dr. J. W. Con- 
naway, who was long head of the veteri- 
nary department of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, University of Missouri. 
While associated with scientists from 
other States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, Dr. Connaway blazed the way in 
control and prevention of hog cholera 
and Texas fever. Later, he did much 
work in connection with contagious abor- 








tion and other animal diseases. No liv- 
ing man has done more original work in 
his field than has this great Missourian. 
- In dairying the name of the late Dr. 
C. H. Eckles, head of the dairy depart- 
ment of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, is known as the discoverer of the 
true value of the sire in transmitting de- 
sirable milking qualities. 

Today, in the same Missouri institu- 
tion of learning, where the scientists just 
mentioned so _ successfully conducted 
eareful research, others, in various de- 
partments, including horticulture, are 
giving great truths to the world. 

No reference to Misscuri’s “show-you” 
work in agriculture would be complete 
without referring to William H. Hatch, 
Representative in Congress and author of 
the early Hatch Act, which became a law 
in 1887. Without this legislation the 
far-reaching work of land-grant col- 
leges and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions would not have been possible. 

Back in the days when Jordan, fresh 
from the farm and associated with the 
Missouri State Board of Agriculture, was 
being permitted to try out his ideas, he 
naturally turned to youth, saying, “You 
can straighten a sapling but you can’t do 
much for a crooked old tree.” With this 
thought in mind he organized the first 
farm boys’ clubs. With these came the 
encampment idea, which found expres- 
sion in an invitation to farm boys to meet 
at the Jordan farm near Albany, Mo., 
for 4 days in August. That was 35 years 
ago. 'The enrollment reached 132. With 
assistance from the Missouri College of 
Agriculture instruction was given in field 
crops, soils, stock judging, and kindred 
subjects. The State board of agriculture 
later published bulletins describing the 
work and many calls came for similar 
meetings, thousands of farm boys being 
enrolled. Those were the days of simple 
things and economy. The entire meeting 
was almost without cost. Tents were 
provided, with straw on which the boys 
could sleep. With liberal and commend- 
able Federal and State help, other far- 
reaching and wonderfully helpful farm 
youth organizations followed, but back 
there ir Missouri, Sam Jordan was, de- 
cades ago, planting an idea. Had there 
been no men and women of vision, no 
sod busters, no pathfinders, then 4-H 
Clubs’ Future Farmers of America, voca- 
tional agriculture groups, and similar 
lap rings linking together land and iand- 
loving people, especially youth, might 
not have come to help save soil, homes— 
yes; and America. 

Ten years before Sam Jordan began his 
work, Missouri had shown how an agri- 
cultural college on wheels might be taken 
to the people. John T. Stinson, later 
secretary of the Missouri State Fair, is 
credited with being the father of this 
idea. The Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
other systems later joining, supplied an 
exhibition and demonstration car, a part 
of the space being devoted to agricul- 
tural products, the other used as a. lec- 
ture room. While the demonstration- 
train idea was not a Jordan one, it had 
the enthusiastic endorsement of this 
Missourian who came to be known as 
“The Corn Man.” Use was made of it in 
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a seed-corn campaign. From the dem- 
onstration car thousands of packages of 
seed were distributed. Bankers, cham- 
bers of commerce, and others took up the 
work in their communities. 

As the news of the Jordan work, and 
especially of the county farm bureau, 
spread, there was a great demand that 
the man who had “shown ’em” should 
also “tell ’em.” The story of the Pettis 
County Farm Bureau was told in South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Maryland, Ohio, North Caro- 
lina, Arkansas, the District of Columbia, 
and Massachusetts. In the latter State, 
at a memorable meeting in Boston, the 
“Missouri Corn Man” talked at a session 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
Speaking before these bankers, Mr. Jor- 
dan made suggestions which brought out 
catcalls from unsympathetic hearers. 
He has Iived long enough, though, to see 
much that he then advocated approved 
by Congress. In addressing the public, 
Sam Jordan “evened up,” as he said, by 
frequently poking fun at himself and at 
his hearers: 


I’m pulling hard, willing to “bust a hame 


string,” to get the load over so you will have: 


something good to take home with you, pro- 
vided you brought anything to carry it in. 


Such talk, always accompanied by a 
smile, might have been followed by— 

If I hadn’t appropriated a little learning 
from fellows a lot smarter than the Lord 
made me, I guess I would be as dumb as the 
fellow who don't come to meetings like this; 
one of the ilk who knows more than any of 
us because he has owned and worn out three 
farms. 


Regardless of where this shot was fired, 
a knowing lock was sure to appear on the 
faces of his hearers, all having in mind 
some soil skinner it would fit. 

Of Sam Jordan, show-you man and 
showman, an ardent admirer once said: 

Jordan wouldn’t cut much of a figure in 
evening dress and a silk hat, yet on his thin, 
deep-lined face somebody. whoever it is who 
divines the destinies of men, has left the 
unmistakable imprint of genius. 


A publication, one not ordinarily given 
to praise, expressed it this way: 

Jordan, the Corn Man—that is what they 
call him, and the name is as distinctive and 
as indicative as that of John the Baptist. 
In fact, Jordan is cast in prophetic mold 
himself. He is the apostle of dung and dirt 
and the forerunner of evangelism that is to 
redeem the earth—also those who dig in it, 
plow in it, and those who live by it. 


Today Missouri’s grand old man looks 
sweetly toward the sunset. His tired body 
is frail, but his mind races on. “I have 
one more idea,” he remarks, “and I want 
to plant it before I go, maybe go where 
water is said to be scarce”—and over his 
tired, thin face there plays the old-time 
smile. 

“Yes; it’s water I am talking about, 
water for every farm home,” he con- 
tinues as he tells of a letter written Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt. In this let- 
ter Mr. Jordan, having especiaily in mind 
employment for many who will be out 
of work when present defense activities 
are slowed down, suggests construction 
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of water systems to supply, from. central 
stations, including large ponds and lakes, 
water for farmers, mains to be extended 
so as to supply many farms, and at little 
cost, local labor being used. 

With more talk of “made work” when 
again peace comes to a war-weary world, 
Sam Jordan may have started something, 
as is his habit. 

Missouri is a show-you State in more 
ways than one. Take roads, for in- 
stance. Missouri, it is generally con- 
ceded, has the best marked highways. 
Recently a traveler, on completing a 
journey of 8,000 miles and covering 21 
States, wrote to Carl W. Brown, chief 
engineer of the State highway commis- 
sion, that of all the States through which 
he had traveled, Missouri has the finest 
highway marking. Truly Missouri shows 
travelers. She is outstanding in mat- 
ter of highway markers, her system being 
the most elaborate, complete, and in- 
formative of any State. 

The year 1941 marks the silver jubilee 
of Federal aid for roads. Active in the 
leadership for this legislation and author 
oi the final draft of the Federal aid road 
bill was a Missouri Representative in 
Congress, the late Dorsey W. Shackelford, 
my immediate predecessor. In his en- 
thusiasm for a permanent, far-reaching 
highway system this able Missouri Con- 
gressman was giving expression to the 
progressive spirit of his constituents. 
Under two Missouri Governors, Joseph 
W. Folk, Democrat, and Herbert S. Had- 
ley, Republican, the “show you” State 
had made a fine start. Curtis Hill, who 
had been a member of the up-to-then 
most famous University of Missouri foot- 
ball team and whose grandson is now 
playing with the Missouri Tigers, was 
State highway engineer. It was under his 
administration that surveys were made 
and the foundation laid for much which 
followed. 

Before the day of paved highways, an- 
other Missourian, D. Ward King, was 
showing the world how, at little expense, 
a dirt road might be made reasonably 
good and kept so. The King road drag, as 
the two halves of a 9-foot split log, 10 
to 12 inches thick and joined together 
30 inches apart, and drawn by a team, 
did the work. Deeply rutted roads, im- 
passable for weeks or months at a time, 
were changed as if by magic. The moist 
earth was dragged and hardened, the 
center of the road being arched to carry 
off the water. It was not a new principle. 
We still know that good roads must have 
good roofs. Mr. King, as the author of 
the split-log drag idea, first lectured 
under the auspices of the Missouri State 
Board of Agriculture. Soon he was called 
to many other States, and later to South 
America. Bulletins descriptive of the 
King road drag went through many edi- 
tions and were printed in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Getting back to beginnings, to Thomas 
H. Benton, early and able Senator from 
Missouri, belongs the distinction of ad- 
vocating the original great roadway to 
the far West and securing the first Fed- 
eral appropriation. 

As to earth roads, where the King 
Split-Log Dreg once worked wonders, 
Missouri now has a minimum mileage as 
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compared with the past. Today there 
are no cities and but very few towns, vil- 
lages, communities, or even farms which 
cannot be reached over all-weather 
roads. In addition to thousands of miles 
of crushed-stone and gravel roads, from 
the cheaper to the higher-cost kind, Mis- 
souri has made great progress in con- 
structing highways of the highest qual- 
ity. Since 1921, Missouri, through her 
capable State highway department, has 
built, maintained, and marked 16,000 
miles of far better than average-type 
roads, many excellent paved highways, 
as the average tourist privileged to travel 
over such roads might express it. This 
system of roads has been financed by 
current revenue from gasoline tax and 
license fees and the sale of $135,000,000 
in bonds, $45,000,000 of the latter hay- 
ing been retired. This has been done 
with a low license fee per passenger car 
and the lowest gas tax—2 cents per gal- 
lon—of any State in the Union. The 
highway system referred to represents a 
total expenditure of about $500,000,000. 
The funds came from gas tax, license 
fees, incidental receipts, regular Federal 
aid, and special Federal-aid grants. 

Only those who attempted to “navi- 
gate”’—a term used advisedly—Missouri 
roads in the old “hog wallow” days, to 
revert to a familiar Jordanism, can un- 
derstand how, in such a brief period, the 
State has so effectively shown the world. 

Still having in mind Missouri as a 
“show ’em” State, we mention some more 
“firsts.” The late Walter Williams, who 
never attended college but who later 
became president of the University of 
Missouri, established the world’s first 
school of journalism. This was at the 
University of Missouri, the oldest State 
university in the Louisiana Purchase ter- 
ritory. Here, in connection with the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, a part 
of the university, is Sanborn Field, old- 
est agricultural experiment field west of 
the Mississippi River. Here the first 
work in soil-moisture content and water 
run-off, now recognized as of national 
importance, was done. 

In Missouri the first farm demonstra- 
tion meeting as showing the work of one 
individual farmer under scientific direc- 
tion was held. Thirty years ago the first 
farmers’ ham and bacon show, under 
State auspices, was held at Columbia in 
connection with Missouri Farmers’ Week, 
now known as Farm and Home Week. It 
was my pleasure to establish and direct 
this exhibit. Missouri is the first State 
to establish and direct this exhibit. Mis- 
souri is the first State in the Union to 
enact a farm name registration law. It 
was my privilege to be the author of this 
legislation. 

The first corncob pipes manufactured 
in a commercial way were made in Mis- 
souri, where today such pipes, frequently 
referred to as “Missouri Meerschaums,” 
are turned out by the millions and 
shipped to all parts of the world. 

While most of the Missouri firsts re- 
ferred to have had to do with agriculture, 
and with men as the principals, women, 
too, have been leaders. The first woman 
postmaster in the United States was Mrs. 
Richard Gentry of Columbia, who served 
under nine Presidents. Passing from 
that period to the present, another Mis- 


souri woman recently scored another first 
when, since the convening of the present 
Congress, Miss Mazie L. Bledsoe, of my 
office, became the first woman Speaker 
of the Little Congress, an organization, 
as is known to all of us, made up of legis- 
lative secretaries, the meetings 
conducted along lines of the real 
Congress. 

Truly, Missouri has from the begin- 
ning, from the days of Daniel Boone to 
the present, been showing the world. Let 
it no longer merely be said of this com- 
manding Commonwealth that she is the 
“show me” State. Missouri, the “show 
you” State, pioneers, clears new paths, 
plants ideas, progresses! 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 17, 1941: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 

FIGHT GERMANY AND JAPAN? 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox has two 
or three times voiced the general Washing- 
ton feeling that a United States-Japan war 
is just around the corner. As levelheaded 
and realistic an observer as Gen. Hugh 8. 
Johnson remarked sadly last week that he 
considered war with Japan inevitable. 

The question that keeps stumping us is: 
Why? Why, especially when we are already 
at war by sea and moving as rapidly as the 
President can drag us toward all-out war 
with one of the most successful and ruthless 
conquerors of all time? 

If the United States had any real quarrel 
with Japan, or if Japan were showing signs 
of sending ships or planes, or both, to ham- 
mer our western fortress of Hawaii, our west 
coast cities, and our San Pedro naval base 
we'd say sure, let’s take them on, no matter 
what other wars we’re engaged in. We'd have 
to take them on, and give them the best fight 
we could. 

But Japan is badly tangled up with the 
Chinese, to begin with, and has to keep large 
forces on its Russian frontier with Manchu- 
kuo. What Japan wants is more of China, 
probably all of French Indochina, some of 
Siam, and at least a free commercial hand in 
the East Indies. 

We keep telling Japan that it can have 
none of these things; that our dignity or 
ideals or whatnot will be outraged, and we'll 
have to fight if it goes any farther. Why? 

Of all the oriental peoples, the Japanese 
are the most nearly like us. 

OCCIDENTAL ORIENTALS 

They are fond of machinery, and are good 
at making and operating airplanes, automo- 
biles, steamships. They like gadgets of all 
kinds, as do we. They are trade-minded and 
acquisitive. They are physically clean. They 
even, alone among oriental peoples, think 
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baseball is a fine game, and like both to play 
it and to watch it. 

The Japanese are fiercely patriotic, whereas 
most other orientals are not, because of Cen- 
turies of oppression by war lords, sultans, 
maharajahs, etc. And let us make no mis- 
take about it, the Japs are excellent fighters 
Their islands have never been invaded in 
recorded history. The Mongol Emperor Ku- 
blai Khan, conqueror of everything else he 
tackled, was the last man to try to invade 
Japan to date. Kublai’s ears were pinned 
back by the Japanese in 1274, and again in 
1281. He was planning a third try when he 
died in 1294, but his successors thought bet- 
ter of it. 

The commercial side of the Japanese- 
American picture is that for many years be- 
fore this war Japan was our third best cus- 
tomer in the entire world. In a good speci- 
men year, 1935, we exported $433,000,000 
worth of goods to the United Kingdom, $323,- 
000,000 worth to Canada, and $203,000,000 to 
Japan. Incidentally, in that year Japan took 
more of our goods than did all 10 of the 
principal South American nations put to- 
gether. This South American figure was 
$172,743,000. 

It is against these people that our war 
hawks are proposing that we fight a war. 
Again, why? 

The Japs don’t want to fight us. They have 
gone to the length of clippering a special 
envoy over here to make another bid for 
peace. 

A WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


We are giving up our major territorial in- 
terest in the far Pacific. Legislation cut- 
ting the Philippines loose in 1946 is on our 
books, legislation which the Filipinos, who 
always have disliked us, kept begging us to 
enact. The Filipinos have lately taken most 
of the independence talk back, true; but the 
intent of that law is that we are getting out 
of our Far East misadventure. 

Most Americans, we are convinced, don’t 
want to fight Japan. Especially does no sen- 
sitle Amei‘can want a two-front war, against 
Germany to the east and Japan to the west, 
at the same time. 

The only answer that we can figure out to 
this “inevitable” war with Japan is that our 
administration feels obligated to shore up the 
British Empire in the Far East. 

We are already helping the British keep 
their island home off the European mainland; 
and the natio: we are helping them fend off 
is the world’s most formidable land power at 
this time. Isn’t that enough? Or must we 
become out-and-out vassals of the British 
Empire, to do ‘ts bidding all around the 
world for all time so far ahead as we can see? 
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Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from a Los Angeles paper: 

COSTELLO “YEs’—ButT ABSENT 

One of only 11 Congressmen absent in the 

roll call, Congressman JOHN M., CosTELLo, of 








Los Angeles, said yesterday that had he been 
in Washington he would have voted “yes” on 
the Neutrality Act modification. 

“In fact, I believe that Congressman 
KRaMER may have so stated for me at the con- 
clusion of the roll call,” CosTEeL1o said. 

Representing the Fifteenth Congressional 
District, CosTELLo explained why he was ab- 
sent from this important roll call. 

He said that he had been called from Wash- 
ington a week ago when the lingering illness 
of his mother, Mrs. Mary M. Costello, became 
critical. He said that he has been near his 
mother’s bedside at 5771 Valley Oak drive 
since his arrival here from the Capital. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the price- 
control bill (H. R. 5990) was favorably 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee to the House, November 7, 
1941. This bill is the same as H. R. 5497, 
as amended. In other words, a new bill 
was introduced so that the House would 
have a clean bill to consider. The Rules 
Committee of the House is now consider- 
ing a special rule for its consideration. 

COMMITTEE BILL 


Under the terms of this committee bill, 
a price administrator would be allowed 
to fix a ceiling price on all commodities 
and rents in defense areas. There are 
approximately 1,800,000 commodities, in- 
cluding different types, styles, models, and 
so forth. There are more than 30,000 in 
Sears-Roebuck catalog alone. This bill 
will allow the Price Administrator to fix 
a ceiling price on every one of these com- 
modities. The bill, however, does not 
compel the Price Administrator to fix the 
price on all of them, or any of them. It 
is contemplated that the prices will be 
controlled or fixed only on the commodi- 
ties where the prices become unduly in- 
flationary, and would likely contribute to 
ruinous inflation. The Price Adminis- 
trator will select the commodities that he 
wants to deal with. The same is true of 
rents in defense areas. 

BARUCH PLAN 

The Baruch plan contemplates that 
all prices and wages will be fixed as of a 
certain date. In other words, compul- 
sory price and wage fixing would be 
adopted under the Baruch plan. No one 
has offered the Baruch plan as a substi- 
tute bill or as an amendment to the 
committee bill. 


GORE BILL 
The Gore bill, as proposed by my col- 
league on the committee, the Honorable 
ALBERT GorE, Of Tennessee, is very sim- 
ilar to the committee bill. The effect of 
the Gore bill, if adopted, would result in 
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the same administration as the commit- 
tee bill if the President’s expressed wishes 
are carried out. The Gore bill puts 
everything in, commodities and wages, 
but provides that nothing in the bill shall 
interfere with strikes and provides 
further that anything, including wages, 
may be exempted by the administrator 
from its provisions. 

ONE SELECTION METHOD, OTHER ELIMINATION 

METHOD 


If the committee bill becomes a law, 
the Price Administrator will select the 
commodities that he wants to deal with 
and fix the prices. If the Gore bill were 
to become a law, the Price Administrator 
would deal with the same commodities 
merely by using the elimination process 
granted to him under the bill of exempt- 
ing commodities and wages. 

In other words, if the Price Adminis- 
trator only wanted to deal with metals, 
chemicals, imports, and rents in defense 
areas, all of which are so vital to na- 
tional-defense expenditures, he would 
select them to deal with under the com- 
mittee bill. Under the Gore bill, he 
would still doubtless deal with exactly 
the same ones by exempting all others. 

COMPULSORY WAGE FIXING 


The question of compulsory wage fixing 
was not presented to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency during its con- 
siderations of the price-control bill, ex- 
cept in the testimony of Mr. Barney 
Baruch, except some casual references 
by a few witnesses that wages should be 
included in any bill. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM P. COLE OF 
MARYLAND 





Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend by remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me before the general 
session of the American Petroleum In- 
stitute’s twenty-second annual meeting 
in the Palm Court, Palace Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif., on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1941: 


President Boyd, Secretary Ickes, and 
friends of the American Petroleum Institute, 
this opportunity to renew the very pleasant 
acquaintanceship I have had for the past 
8 years with many members of the American 
Petroleum Institute is deeply appreciated 

I share with you very genuinely the great 
loss you have sustained in the death of your 
former president, Axtell J. Byles. If you will 
take the time again to read the testimony 
presented by Mr. Byles before the special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
Investigating the petroleum industry, at its 
Dallas, Tex., session in November 1934, you 
will find him at his best. Such leadership 
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as he then displayed accounts to a consider- 
able extent for the splendid condition of your 
industry at this very critical time, and for 
the appreciation I believe the Nation as a 
whole has for your ability to meet require- 
ments now being imposed upon you. He was 
a man of strong character, magnetic per- 
sonality, cultured, devoted to his work, 
honest and reliable. While my association 
with him was always confined to problems 
facing your industry and with which Congress 
was dealing, I shall miss him very much 
because I had confidence in him to an im- 
measurable extent. 

Today I appear before you, sandwiched as I 
am on this program between your able and 
popular president, Mr. Boyd, on the one 
hand—whose address you have just heard— 
and on the other, your distinguished guest 
and speaker to follow, Secretary of the In- 
terior and Petroleum Coordinator for Na- 
tional Defense, Hon. Harold L. Ickes. They 
might be likened to the two horns of a 
veritable dilemma. The one bitterly oppos- 
ing Federal legislation of almost any kind 
when it attempts to regulate the petroleum 
industry, and the other consistently advocat- 
ing Federal legislation of the broadest char- 
acter. I find a very comfortable place, how- 
ever, between the two horns, because neither 
one is an extremi:’ to the point that there 
is danger in what he advocates, and both 
are genuine Americans, considering above all, 
the welfare of our country and the stability 
of this great industry. 

The task which the legislative branch of 
the Government assumes in attempting to 
reconcile such differences is one with which 
I have had some association and about which 
I shall talk to you priefly at this time. 

Congress has beet. unwilling to accept the 
viewpoint of certain governmental officials, 
and in 1933 and 1934 of some representa- 
tives of the industry, to confer upon the 
Federal Government broad powers over every 
activity of the industry, but it has enacted 
helpful legislation as the result of studies 
during the past 7 years, to assist the States 
in prohibiting the shipment of illegally pro- 
duced oil, and has sanctioned the effort of 
the producing States to meet jointly some 
of their problems pertaining to petroleum in 
a way that the Constitution of the United 
States contemplated. In so doing, Congress 
has, almost during the entire period to 
which I have referred, directed either in the 
Senate or the House, and at times in both, 
a study of many of the problems with which 
you are faced. This has been due in a large 
measure to the persistent and wholesome 
interest manifested by President Roosevelt. 
After the investigation by the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 
1934 and 1935, the President requested a 
renewal of that study with especial atten- 
tion being given to a concrete proposal 
which I introduced at his request. 

Despite the fact that many have con- 
strued the interest of the President as be- 
ing directed more toward Federal control 
than anything else, the strong desire he has 
manifested in the States retaining all to 
which they are rightfully entitled in the 
field of control and regulation is sufficient 
in itself to refute any such assumption. 

Those who have been interested in pre- 
serving our dual system of government and 
who are today leading the demand that our 
form of government—cost what it may—be 
preserved, must have been pleased with the 
attitude expressed by our great President a 
few months ago when the representatives of 
11 of our oil-producing States presented to 
him personally a renewal of the interstate 
oil compact. Recently, I disclosed for the 
first time to the public the President’s state- 
ment to that group. Because of its historic 
import and continuing interest to the petro- 
leum industgy, assembled as it is in such 
strength here today, let me repeat it at this 
point. 
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The President told us the story of a dinner 
party he attended in Washington during 
Thecdore Roosevelt's administration: 

“At the dinner party,” the President said, 
“was a very famous historian—British Am- 
bassador James Bryce. I was pretty young at 
the time and just listened. But I remember 
a statement made by Bryce after the dinner 
when the men were assembled in the smoking 
room. He said: ‘You know, there is one rea- 
son why the United States ought to become 
the oldest form of government in the world. 
It is because under the Constitution you 
have two methods of trying new things. 
One method is by Federal action; the other 
is by using the States for experimental pur- 
poses.’ 

“I remember Ambassador Bryce pointed 
out—and this was way back in T. R.’s ad- 
ministration—that if an experiment worked 
through State action it might spread to other 
States or through the compact act of two or 
more States. 

“As I listened to you gentlemen I couldn’t 
heip but think of that statement by Am- 
bacsador Bryce, one of the deepest students 
of our Government who ever lived. And now 
we have the practical application here of just 
what Ambassador Bryce said some 30 years 
ago. And I feel rather happy about this. 

“As I remember it, when I came to Wash- 
ington some eight and a half years ago, oil 
was selling at a price which, I believe, brought 
the producers a net of about 10 cents a bar- 
rel—not much for them. We were faced with 
the problem of whether we would encourage 
some form of State action, through the com- 
pact method, or whether we would go to 
federalization of oil production and distribu- 
tion. We tried the compact method, and it 
worked. 

“When we started the compact you will 


remember that I said, ‘It’s all right. I will 
try anything once. If it works—fine’ Well, 
it has worked. That’s the real answer. And 


I am delighted that it has worked. I will 
send this compact to the Congress as soon 
as I can.” 

This institute contributed immeasurably 
to the pleasant situation to which the Presi- 
dent referred. You should feel very proud 
of your efforts. It was most satisfying to 
the group before him at the time, practically 
all being associated with your industry, to 
find the great leader of our Nation, at the 
time involved in problems of tremendous 
import, to be able with his characteristic 
smile of satisfaction, refer to certain aspects 
of the petroleum industry in the way he did. 
This should be all the incentive required, if 
any is needed, for you to carry on to even 
greater accomplishments than you already 
enjoy. 

While the national defense has been ad- 
vanced from time to time in the past as a 
reason to support, from a constitutional 
standpoint, the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to participate as extensively as some 
have advocated in controlling the industry, 
the real seriousness of petroleum from a na- 
tional-defense standpoint has not been ap- 
preciated by Congress since the World War 
until very recently. The Federal Government 
has made its sallies into the oil picture princi- 
pally in times of distress. Although the 
Federal Government came to the aid of the 
oil companies in 1933 under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the States devised 
the basis of legisiative and administrative 
control during the depression. 

Today there is a surplus of petroleum. 
That was not the case after the World War. 
A prospective shortage after the World War 
Was overcome by new discoveries of oil be- 
tween 1926 and 1931. Then the depression 
came along and consumers almost wrecked 
the oil markets by a reduction in demand. 

Previously, in 1924, President Coolidge ap- 
pointed a Federal Oil Conservation Board to 
investigate methods of production and to 
promote conservation in the public interest 


when the country faced an oil shortage. As 
in the recent case, the shortage became a sur- 
plus and the Board turned its efforts to in- 
terstate cooperation for the restriction of 
production. 

Federal Government intervention in 1933 
and 1934, although restrained by Supreme 
Court action, helped to stop the flow of “hot” 
oil in interstate commerce. The Connaily 
Act followed quickly and its renewal in 1937 
and 1939, extending until June 30, 1942, 
shows that the States are in accord with the 
Federal Government in trying to keep con- 
traband oil out of interstate commerce in the 
interest of producers and consumers. 

Only in an extreme emergency, then, does 
the Federal Government show a paternal in- 
terest in the regulatory system of petroleum. 
It has done so recently in the establishment, 
not by direct congressional action but by 
Executive order, of a Coordinator of Petro- 
leum for National Defense. In so doing the 
President indicated the need of “coordinating 
existing Federal authority over oil and gas 
and insuring that the supply of petroleum 
and its products will be accommodated to the 
needs of the Nation and the national-defense 
program.” 

You will agree as to the importance of pe- 
troleum in our national-defense plans at this 
time, and, although there might be some dis- 
agreement as to the method in which the 
present Federal interest is established, all 
must conclude that 100-percent coopera- 
tion by the industry is essential. 

Rear Admiral H. A. Stuart, Director of Na- 
val Petroleum Reserves of the United States 
Navy, recently stated: 

“With a large increase in the tonnage of 
the Navy, larger air forces in both the Army 
and Navy, and the tendency for complete 
mechanization of various Army units in order 
to increase their mobility and effectiveness, 
the necessity for the Government to possess 
adequate petroleum reserves ir the ground 
becomes a constantly more important factor 
in the missions of the country’s armed forces 
to provide properly for the defense of the Na- 
tion and its outlying possessions and Terri- 
tories. 

“The success of military operations at 
home and of naval operations at sea is be- 
coming more and more dependent on having 
available for all requirements ample sup- 
plies.of the best possible fuels—all of which 
are dependent on access to large reserves of 
petroleum. In wartimes the effectiveness of 
military and naval operations will be deter- 
mined by the facility and speed with which 
both the Army and Navy can maneuver; 
these, in turn, will be dependent on an 
abundance of proper fuels for all purposes 
during the entire period of action. Any 
country somewhat superior in armaments, 
but with limited petroleum resources, at- 
tempting an aggressive war or even fighting 
defensively against a foe having access to 
practically unlimited supplies of oil, will en- 
counter a disadvantage almost impossible to 
overcome.” 

The aforegoing is correct and, therefore, 
the oil industry is on a war basis—for it 
makes no difference whether our country is 
actually at war or .whether it is the indus- 
trial source and the warehouse and trans- 
portation agent for war materials—the de- 
mands on the oil industry are the same. 

An ample supply of petroleum products is 
fully as important to our war effort as an 
ample supply of steel, ships, armaments, ex- 
plosives, or aircraft. 

We are now producing and consuming in 
this country more than 4,000,000 barrels daily, 
which is at the rate of 1,500,000,000 per an- 
num. We may expect this amount to rise to 
4,500,000 barrels daily, possibly by June 1, 
1942, when our industries are adjusted to an 
all-out war-production basis. 

If we become actively engaged in war 
where large bodies of our troops are engaged 
and with a very enlarged Navy active, we 
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may expect an additional consumption of 
at least 250,000 barrels daily. 

With the transportation system of Russian 
oil from the Caucasus already severed by the 
Nazis, it will be necessary to furnish Russia 
huge quantities of oil if she is to continue the 
war. Adding to the above, additional de- 
mands from Canada and Grest Britain, a 
total demand of 5,000,000 barrels per day 
within 18 months is not unlikely. It is obvi- 
ous that such an enormous increase in de- 
mand would call for a vast development pro- 
gram. The Federal Government must either 
make accessible to the industry the necessary 
pipe and other materials, or cut civilian con- 
sumption to meet the safe ability of the in- 
dustry to produce. 

On the basis of present consumption in the 
United States of 4,100,000 barrels per day, and 
taking into account the lessened production 
in Russia, and the withholding of Dutch East 
Indies production from Japan, it is probable 
that we produce more than 70 percent of all 
the oil in the world today. 

If we add to our production the produc- 
tion of those countries friendly to the Allies 
or under their control, we find that the 
Allies control between 96 percent and 97 
percent of all the natural and synthetic oil 
in the world. That picture looks pretty 
healthy—does it not? 

But let us examine it a little closer. At 
the beginning of the war, the Allies with us 
(omitting Russia which has furnished Ger- 
many only a few million barrels), controlled 
98% percent of all the oil production, in- 
cluding synthetics, in the world. 

Hitler’s enemies have permitted him to 
overrun country after country, and at the 
end of each campaign to have captured in 
the tanks more oil than it cost him during 
the campaign. The failure to destroy the 
Rumanian oil fields and refineries made 
possible Germany's Central European econ- 
omy. It made possible the Balkan and Rus- 
sian campaigns. This failure will be re- 
corded by many historians as one of the 
blackest scandals in the war. 

Oil is the very essence of modern war. It 
is not enough that you have supplies for 
your own needs, but it must be denied your 
enemies. If the oil production and refineries 
of the Caucasus fall into Hitler’s hands, un- 
doubtedly it will prolong the war a number 
of years and make its outcome less certain. 
Hitler cannot, with his present supply of 
less than 200,000 barrels per day, carry on 
an industrial economy for 300,000,000 people 
and at the same time conduct a long and 
vigorous war. Hitler’s present supply is In- 
sufficient for all of Central Europe. This 
area used more than 400,000 barrels daily 
during peacetimes. Certainly he cannot long 
continue a war on less than one-half that 
amount. 

This is an oil war—and tke outcome de- 
pends on how wisely we use our own oil 
and how cleverly we deny it to our enemies. 

Such being the case, the American public 
might look for very definite demands upon 
them for the curtailment in the amount of 
petroleum and its products. It is fortunate, 
therefore, that the East Coast States have 
been subjected to the experience recently 
with reference to the transportation of pe- 
troleum products in that area. A trifle over- 
anxious perhaps, but sincere in their efforts 
to avert a possible oil shortage in the East, 
the officials of the Federal Government, who 
are cooperating with the State regulatory 
bodies and the oil industry during this emer- 
gency, made certain recommendations. 

The Petroleum Coordinator was acting as 
the representative of the President of the 
United States when he requested a voluntary 
curtailment of consumption of motor fuel in 
certain States and imposed a gasoline curfew 
affecting principally the consumers of the 
East, where over 50 percent of the total pro- 
duction in the country is consumed. 








During the emergency the President, under 
the Priorities Act, when he is satisfied that 
the fulfillment requirements of the United 
States will result in a shortage of any ma- 
terial for defense, or for private account, or 
for export, may allocate such material in 
such a manner and to such extent as he 
may deem necessary, or appropriate in the 
public interest and to promote the national 
defense. 

During normal times there were inter- 
state problems and conflicts in the industry 
that called for action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a reinforcement to laws and 
efforts of the industries and producing 
States. Under the tremendous emergency 
set-up, Federal supervision of the alloca- 
tion of production, of refining, and of prices 
ef petroleum in relation to other fuels has 
come about. Supervision during the emer- 
gency should be of a cooperative nature. 
These cooperative measures must not over- 
centralize power in the hands of either State 
or Federal Government during the national- 
defense program, but they must tend to bal- 
ance the powers so that harmony will exist 
among all interests, all oil-producing States, 
and the people as a whole. 

The defense program covers unfamiliar 
ground. Even the most experienced players 
in the teams of Government, business, and 
industry have confronted unexpected situa- 
tions. Rules of the game are subject to 
rapid change. Government and business 
must study and learn together. Mistakes 
will be made; successes will be won. But 
consistent scoring of the Government and 
the oil industry will come from cooperation 
and team play. 

The transportation problem in the East, 
as recently developed, gives emphasis to the 
need of augmenting all methods of trans- 
portation, not only to the east coast but 
also to all sections of the country that are 
contributing to national defense prepara- 
tions. That means building of large, high- 
speed tankers even though the British may 
give back 10, 15, or more tankers. This 
transportation problem should be a lesson 
to us. We should now see the dangers of 
concentrating petroleum transportation on 
one method. 

Tankers heretofore have delivered about 
95 percent of the petroleum consumed by the 
east coast States. Eighty-two percent of this 
amount, or about 1,250,000 barrels per day, is 
moved from the Gulf Coast to the East in 
approximately 260 domestic tankers. 

It is time to build and recondition more 
railroad tank cars, more barges, and more 
tank trucks. It is time to improve existing 
pipe lines, to complete pipe lines now under 
construction, and to quickly remove all ob- 
jections and blocks to proposed pipe lines that 
will aid in the national-defense program. 
This huge building program is one of the 
greatest conservation measures our country 
has ever undertaken. We are building not 
only to safeguard our petroleum supply by 
expanding our transportation facilities, but 
also to protect the life blood of commerce 
and industry. 

The progress of the people as a whole de- 
pends upon this life blood of commerce and 
industry—petroleum. Without substantial 
petroleum reserves, without efficient trans- 
portation from sources of supply to manu- 
facturers, there is a threat to the sound 
economic conditicn of our country. 

Since petroleum is so vital to the life of 
the Nation and to its continued existence in 
case of enemy attack, private promoters of 
pipe lines were given the right of eminent 
domain if the President declares by procla- 
mation that the building of the interstate 
pipe line is or may be in the future necessary 
for national defense. This law—Public, No. 
197—was passed during the first session of 
the Seventy-seventh Congress on July 30, 
1941. 

It must be understood that this law does 
not indicate a permanent policy of Federal 
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aid to pipe lines. These powers, which were 
given to the President in the interest of 
conservation and the public welfare, expire 
after June 30, 1943. The law also provides 
that whenever private agencies are unable 
to construct a pipe line the President may 
make provisions for the construction and 
operation by a Government agency. This 
operation, however, shall not continue for 
more than 1 year after the present national 
emergency is terminated. 

Until the recent governmental interest in 
the oil situation in the East Coast States, the 
paramount interests of the consumers were 
bound up in State and national conservation 
laws and in the technological progress of the 
oil industry. One of the significant outcomes 
of the oil situation in the East is the fact 
that the general public has been made aware 
of its reliance on the future development of 
the oil industry for its comfort, happiness, 
and prosperity. The people have been shown 
also that they need to become better ac- 
quainted with this great industry 

The necessity for the public’s education in 
the progress of the oil industry as it relates 
to the future welfare of the people of the 
Nation was stressed by the Governor of a new 
member of the oil compact, Gov. Sam Jones, 
of Louisiana, at the recent meeting of the 
Interstate Oil Commission. 

I am in agreement with Governor Jones 
and others who have voiced the corviction 
that the people of the United States must be 
informed regularly on what is being done in 
the development, transportation, and con- 
servation of petroleum for the public welfare 
by the industry, the State regulatory authori- 
ties, the oil compact commission, and the 
State and Federal Governments. This valu- 
able information will develop the people's ap- 
preciation of the great strides that the oil 
industry has made, and impress on them the 
tremendous part that petroleum plays in their 
lives and in the success of the defense pro- 
gram. 

Under the guidance of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute and other organizations, 
the public is gaining some knowledge of the 
technological progress that is being made by 
the industry and how this progress affects the 
public’s everyday life. 

It is necessary that the public obtain a 
practical knowledge of many phases of the 
oil industry if it is to be sympathetic with 
the industry in emergencies such as the na- 
tional-defense program and its extraordinary 
demand on the oil companies. This under- 
standing of problems that may arise, such as 
the recent one of transportation, can be at- 
tained only by the wise dissemination of 
information. 

Unanimity of purpose is the backbone of 
the national-defense program, and there 
must be no discord at this time. There must 
be a powerful, unified msvement of citizens, 
producers, and State and Federal officials 
in order to make conservation a part of the 
defense program. There must be uninter- 
rupted flow of petrol-um from producers to 
consumers, whether tkey be civilian or gov- 
ernmental. There should be no undue re- 
strictions placed on the oil industry by State 
and Federal authcrities if our gigantic task 
is to be accomplished and the American way 
of life to be continued at all times. 

With the realization of the ever-changing 
international situation and the seriousness 
its effect upon the future of our country 
might very readily accume, I again repeat the 
confidence which I believe the people of the 
United States have in this great industry, and 
its ability to perform, as of necessity it must, 
a most essential part in the successful pro- 
gram now functioning for the perpetuation 
of our democratic form of government. 

You who believe in free enterprise regulated 
in the public interest, or in what may be 
called humanized capitalism, have to meet 
the challenge of making that system con- 
stantly even better for the common weal. 
Any failure to meet the peak loads of these 
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crowded days will be seized upon by the ene- 
mies of free enterprise as an excuse for the 
taking over and nationalizing of industry. 
The excuse may not be valid, but the loads 
imposed on industry by government may be 
arbitrary and unpredictable. 

Congress is sympathetic with what you are 
called upon to do, and is pleased to find the 
President of the United States taking time 
out from his day and night labors to com- 
ment favorably upon some aspects of your 
work. 

Administrative agencies will function un- 
der definite limitations and be given every 
reasonable assistance as is from time to time 
required. As you continue to foster the 
preservation of our form of government and 
meet successfully through ‘cooperative effort 
the unprecedented demands imposed by the 
national-defense program, only laws of a 
helpful and not of a restrictive and im- 
peding nature pertaining to your industry 
should be enacted. 

Reassured as I have been at this meeting, I 
shall return to Washington deeper in my con- 
viction that the challenge of certain tyran- 
nical powers has only served to strengthen 
the purpose and resolve of the United States 
of America that free government hall not 
perish but live on in renewed strength and 
security. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, 
OF NEW YORK 





Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a release 
which I issued yesterday, November 12, 
concerning my resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 337, setting up a committee of five 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to make an impartial study of the 
proposed changes in tax rates and ben- 
efits under the Social Security Act. A 
copy of the resolution in question is also 
appended hereto: 


CELLER CRITICIZES TREASURY POLICY CONCERNING 
SOCIAL-SECURITY TAXES AND OFFERS A BILL TO 
SET UP COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 


I have this day offered a resolution (H. Res. 
337), to set up a committee of five Members 
of the House to make an impartial study of 
the proposed changes in tax rates and benefits 
under the Social Security Act to scrutinize 
and report upon the administration of all 
social-security agencies, including the Social 
Security Board, the Treasury Department, and 
the varicus States’ agencies having jurisdic- 
ticn over such matters. 

Sccial-security taxes must be considered 
separately ard distinctly from any defense 
program of taxation. The Treasury, however, 
thinks otherwise. The Treasury is wrong. 

Social security is a blessing that is per- 
manent. It is not temporary like the defense 
effort. The rate of tax in support of this 
security must be of a permanent character to 
apply during hard times and gocd times, 
during years of prosrerity and years of de- 
pression. Defense taxes are emergency taxes. 
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When the emergency has passed, the tax must 
be eliminated. 

Secretary Morgenthau bunches defense 
taxes and social-security taxes together. This 
is a fatal mistake. He would drastically in- 
crease social-security taxes to help finance 
rearmament and defense, and also to arrest 
inflation. 

Social security has no relation to the prob- 
lems of inflation and defense. Why should 
those now embraced within the social-security 
system (about 40,000,000) unduly bear the 
burdens attendant upon the task of stopping 
inflation by contributing large portions of 
their pay rolls, whereas domestics, farm oper- 
ators and workers, casual laborers, employees 
in nonprofit institutions, professional men 
such as doctors and lawyers, and other self- 
employers (total of about 27,000,000) bear no 
such burdens because they are not in the 
taxing sphere of social security 

Should we not first make a broad study to 
determine whether thcse not now covered in 
the system should be brought into it? The 
study could well determine any need for tax 
changes. To tax upon present information is 
to tax blindly. 

On the basis of the huge surplus now in the 
unemployment-compensation and old-age 
benefit funds, the present rates, it is charged, 
are entirely too high. The amount collected in 
such taxes over the last 4 years was 81 percent 
greater than the amount paid out. Now the 
Treasury Department wants to increase the 
rates and pile up an even greater surplus. A 
study should be made as to the effect and ram- 
ifications of this surplus. In both the old-age 
and unemployment funds there is a total 
surplus of $5,000,000,000. The money is really 
not there. It has been siphoned cut by the 
Treasury for general expense, and I O U's 
are substituted. The Treasury simply uses 
bonds payable to itself. Such practice needs 
examination. If mcre money is wanted for 
defense, then let the Treasury suggest in a 
forthright manner a general basis of tax 
applicable to all taxpayers and not to a por- 
tion of the taxpayers. Social-security funds 
are realiy trust funds, and, although the 
social-security taxes collected are thrown 
into the common Treasury pot, as it were, 
nevertheless, the taxes are collected in trust 
for social-security benefits such as unemploy- 
ment, disability, and death payments. They 
are not collected to bring about deflation. 
They are not collected to defray defense 
expenses. 

A comprehensive study would put an end 
to these unusual schemes of the Treasury. 
Such a study could also tell us about the 
need for and the effect of protecting the 
worker against temporary disability, need 
for and the effect of providing the worker 
with med‘cal care and arranging for insur- 
ance in case of permanent total ocr tempo- 
rary dicability unconnected with unemploy- 
ment compensation, and also concerning sick 
benefits unconnected with unemployment 
benefits. Such a study would inform us 
something of the conditions confronting 
come of the so-calied “poorer” States which 
may be unable to afford the same benefits as 
other States with better economic condi- 
tions. Should State lines be bictted out in 
defraying the cost and in the administration 
of social security? Should all these prob- 
lems be solved now or should they await a 
post-war era? Certainly. in my opinion, the 
present hectic period should not be utilized 
for the hasty amendment of the Social Se- 
curity Act without, at least, a searching and 
careful examination. We must think ciearly 
and logicaily on these mcmertous questions. 
We must, however, first know the facts. We 
must not swallow—hook, line, and sinker— 
the word of the Treasury Department or the 
word of the Social Security Board. They 
have an ax to grind other than social-security 
benefits. The legislative branch needs the 
expert advice of disinterested parties. A 
committee composed of five Members of the 


House should be designated, as per bill I 

offered this day, to study and report contem- 

plated changes in the Social Security Act. 

This committee should take the advice and 

counsel from various and well-known 

organizations and entities long interested in 
social-security taxation and benefits. 

[77th Cong., 1st sess. H. Res. 337. In the 
House of Representatives, November 12, 
1941. Mr. CeLier introduced the following 
bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Rules] 

Resolved, That there is hereby set up a 
committee of five Members of the House of 
Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House to study, investigate, 
and report to the House upon the purposes 
and effects of the present tax rates and bene- 
fits authorized under the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and all facts relating thereto; to 
study, investigate, and report to the House 
upon the administration of the act under the 
Social Security Board, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and any other Federal and State 
agencies having jurisdiction with reference 
thereto; to study, investigate, and report to 
the House upon suggested increases or de- 
creases in the taxes paid into the unemploy- 
ment compensation and old-age-benefit 
funds of the Social Security System; to study, 
investigate, and report upon to the House 
concerning the widening of the benefits un- 
der the Social Security System; to study, in- 
vestigate, and report to the House upon the 
proposal to increase the number of those to 
be embraced within the benefits of the Social 
Security System so as to include domestics, 
farm operators, agricultural workers, em- 
ployees in nonprofit institutions, casual 
laborers, employees of State and local govern- 
ments, professional men and women, and 
other self-employed persons; to study, inves- 
tigate, and report to the House upon relations 
between the Federal Government and various 
State governments in the assessment and col- 
lection of taxes and disbursement of funds 
under the Social Security System; to study, 
investigate, and report to the House upon 
the expense and cost of administration of the 
Social Security System; to study, investigate, 
and report to the House upon the surplus 
now in the Treasury belonging to those cov- 
ered by the Socia] Security System, the op- 
eration and activity of the Treasury con- 
cerning such surplus, the bonds issued by 
the Treasury concerning such surplus; to 
study, investigate, and report to the House 
upon the effection of defense production and 
industries upon the Social] Security System. 

The committee is hereby authorized to em- 
ploy counsel and whatever clerical assistance 
it may deem necessary, and is hereby author- 
ized to expend a sum not exceeding $2,500 
for the purposes of the foregoing investiga- 
tion. 





Repeal of the Neutrality Act 
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Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Tre- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to call at- 
tention to the very fine editorial which 
appeared on the front page of the Balti- 
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more Sun on Friday, November 14. This 
was headed “Now face home issues.” 

The editorial points out a fact which 
the American public should not forget— 
that the vote for the further revision of 
the Neutrality Act was not a decision on 
policy. Our policy was decided last May 
when this Government determined to 
build armaments and to transfer war 
supplies, guns, and ships to Britain and 
to those other lands whose battles con- 
tribute to the cause of democracy. 

It seems to me this is an important 
consideration which was completely ig- 
nored as far as the general public was 
concerned. Telegrams and letters poured 
in upon the Members of Congress indi- 
cating that a great segment of the Amer- 
ican public had been convinced that this 
was the last step in a march toward war. 
The editorial from the Sun effectively 
disposes of that argument and states the 
issue as it should have been. stated, 
namely, whether we would pursue our 
previously determined policy in a fashion 
that was strong or feeble. 

This statement should be read in con- 
nection with the letter of the President 
addressed to the Speaker and the major- 
ity leader. This was read by the Speaker 
at the close of the debate, and I quote 
from it that portion which states the 
position of the President: 

In my message of October 9 I definitely 
recommended arming of ships and removing 
the prohibition against sending American- 
flag ships into belligerent ports. Both I re- 
garded as of extreme importance—the first I 
called of immediate importance at that time. 
Another month has gone by, and the second 
I regard today as of at least equal impor- 
tance with the first. 


THREE ELEMENTS 

In regard to the repeal of sections 2 and 3 
of the Neutrality Act, I need only call your 
attention to three elements. The first con- 
cerns the continued sinking of American-flag 
ships in many parts of the ocean. 

The second relates to great operational 
advantages in making continuous voyages to 
any belligerent port in any part of the world; 
this in all probability increasing the total 
percentage of goods—foodstuffs and muni- 
tions—actually delivered to those nations 
fighting Hitlerism. 

The third is the decision by the Congress 
and the Executive that this Nation, for its 
own present and future defense, must 
strengthen the supply line to all of those who 
are today keeping Hitlerism far from the 
Americas. 


WORLD IS WATCHING 


With all of this in mind, the world is 
obviously watching the course of this legis- 
lation. 

In the British Empire, in China, and in 
Russia—all of whom are fighting a defensive 
war against invasion—the effect of failure of 
the Congress to repeal sections 2 and 3 of 
the Neutrality Act would be definitely dis- 
couraging. I am confident that it would not 
destroy their defense or morale, though it 
would weaken their position from the point 
of view of food and munitions. 

Failure to repeal these sections would, of 
course, cause rejoicing in the Axis naticns. 
Failure would bolster aggressive steps and 
intentions in Germany and in the other well- 
known aggressor nations under the leader- 
ship of Hitler. 


WOULD WEAKEN OUR POSITION 


Judging by all recent experience, we could, 
all of us, look forward to enthusiastic ap- 
plause in those three nations based on the 

















claim that the United States is disunited, as 
they have so often prophesied. 

Our own position in the struggle against 
aggression would be definitely weakened not 
only in Europe and in Asia but also among 
our sister republics in the Americas. For- 
eign nations, friends and enemies, would mis- 
interpret our own mind and purpose. 

I have discussed this letter with the Secre- 
tary of State, and he wholeheartedly concurs. 

CITES DOMESTIC REACTION 


May I take this opportunity of mention- 
ing that, in my judgment, failure of the 
House to take favorable action on the Senate 
amendments would also weaken our domestic 
situation? Such failure would weaken our 
great effort to produce all we possibly can and 
ar rapidly as we can. Strikes and stoppages 
of work would become less serious in the 
mind of the public. 

I am holding a conference tomcrrow in 
the hope that certain essential coal mines 
can remain in continuous operation. This 
may prove successful. 

But if it is not successful, it is obvious 
that this coal must be mined in order to 
keep the essential steel mills at work. The 
Government of the United States has the 
backing of the overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States, including the 
workers. 

The Government proposes to see this thing 
through. 


Mr. Speaker, attempts were made to 
tie this vote to domestic issues. I believe 
that every Member of the House is pro- 
foundly impressed with the necessity of a 
united front, but we are also of the opin- 
ion that harmony in our industrial field 
cannot be one-sided. We can take cour 
age in the assurance of the President that 
if the conference which was held with 
reference to certain essential coal mines 
does not result in these mines remaining 
open, the Government intended to make 
sure that coal would be mined in order 
that the essential steel mills might be 
kept at work. 

We can take comfort in this promise 
of our President: “The Government pro- 
poses to see this thing through.” 

With the elimination of domestic is- 
sues from the vote on the repeal of neu- 
trality, and with the realization that the 
matter of policy was determined last 
May, the proceedings of Thursday can be 
viewed more calmly and with assurance 
that our decision will eventually lead to 
greater national unity in the effort to 
preserve American institutions and 
ideals. 

The editorial is as follows: 


The vote in the House was very close—far 
too close for comfort. 

But it will suffice. It will restore this Na- 
tion’s rights on the seas. It will enable us to 
do our manful part in the delivery of arms, 
munitions, and food to the Allies in our own 
defense. It will, thereby, assure the delivery 
of more supplies more quickly to Britain, 
Russia, and China, which hold the front lines 
against Hitler and his satellites. 

Finally this vote in the House—narrow as 
it was—will clear our heads, set our wills, 
confirm the national purpose and promote 
the national unity. 

It was a fateful decision that the House 
made. 

The question was whether we should be 
strong or feeble. There was no question of 
policy. The question of policy was decided in 
May of last year when we embarked upon the 
vast arms program and followed with trans- 
fer of war supplies to Britain and with enact- 
ment of lend-lease. Policy was settled long 
ago. 
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The fateful question was whether we should 
be strong in the execution of our policy or 
whether we should be feeble. Whether we 
should use our might to assure delivery of 
supplies abroad or whether we should pro- 
duce supplies and hope that they would be 
delivered by someone in adequate volume. ~ 

Had we voted yesterday in the House to 
follow the feeble course, we should have paid 
a calamitous price. The slackening of will to 
deliver the supplies must surely have caused 
a slackening of will to produce. For the 
first time since May 1940 we should have 
weakened, and the sag would have been felt 
throughout our national life. 

Moreover, we should have given such notice 
to the world of hesitation that every aggres- 
sor from Hitler down would have read into 
our action an invitation to steps against our 
rights and our security. We should have 
worked ourselves into the dreadful, perhaps 
fatal, position of defying the conqueror only 
to back away from him in the moment of 
decision. 

In one of the most pregnant moments of 
history we should have quailed. And we 
should have known that we quailed, and the 
conqueror would have known. 

Now that we have survived that testing 
time, it is in order to ask ourselves why we 
survived so very narrowly 

Calmly, without anger, the President and 
the citizens of this country should inquire 
into the arguments of those who contended 
that the domestic affairs of the United States 
are in such state that we could not afford to 
reclaim our rights upon the seas, could not 
afford to send our merchant ships through 
combat zones and into belligerent ports. 

In the Sun’s opinion the assertion of our 
Tights in our own defense, and the correc- 
tion of disorders in our domestic economy 
are wholly separate matters. We suspect that 
some of those who linked the two questions 
were disingenuous. But others were hon- 
estly troubled. Mr. Roosevelt was compelled 
in his letter to the House to take note of 
their concern. 

Beyond all argument there are domestic 
guestions of the gravest concern. And 
though these problems have not prevented 
a strong course in execution of foreign policy, 
it is imperative that the President take a 
firm grip on these domestic questions and 
the citizens create a compelling public 
opinion. 

First and foremost is the labor problem. 
Mr. Roosevelt deals with it today. He should 
be just, dispassionate. He should seek in 
every way to establish discipline without in- 
voking compulsion. But he should know— 
and every citizen should know—that disci- 
pline there must be. If not freely given, it 
must be firmly required. 

In the vote of the House our rights of 
defense were asserted. In the labor decision 
of today and tomorrow our full strength 
must be preserved. 





British Morale 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Rercorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the New York Herald Trib- 
une of November 2, 1941: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
November 2, 1941] 


BRITISH WRITER TRACES “MORALE” TO ORIGIN 
IN SprrirvaL FatrH—Crepis His PEOPLE’s 
STEADFASTNESS TO CONVICTION IN A FORCE 
BEYOND NATIONAL TEMPERAMENT; URGES 
RELIGIOUS BOND FOR UNITED STATES AND 
EMPIRE 

(By Peter Howard) 


Morale is the secret weapon which wins the 
modern war. 

Morale is a dull word, yet it describes 10,- 
000,000 deeds of self-sacrifice, both great and 
small, which together: form the most shining 
hours in the history of a nation. 

Not long ago a bomber circled a British air- 
field. It had returned from an expedition 
to Germany. It landed with a bump, slewed 
around, and stopped. When the ground staff 
opened the doors they found that machine 
full of dead men. There was not a living 
soul aboard. All except the pilot had either 
been killed over Germany or died on the 
way home. The pilot had managed to land 
the machine, but the bump of landing had 
finished him. There were 19 wounds in his 
body. 

That’s morale. Morale is quality, courage, 
and calculated disregard of self which marks 
brave men in action. Yet morale is some- 
thing more than that. Action is stimulat- 
ing. It can give even to a frightened man 
such a sense of urgency that he forgets dan- 
ger, wounds, and pain, and is impelled to the 
performance of his duty. 


THE ORIGIN OF MORALE 


But we in Britain are discovering that the 
mcrale, which in the long run tells more effec- 
tively than any isolated acts of daring, is 
the morale of the factory worker or employer 
of labor who, week after week, month after 
month, in all the nervous strain and hard- 
ship of war conditions, continues to work 
away, giving full service to the nation. It 
is the morale of dogged performance withcut 
display. It is the morale of millions of ordi- 
nary men and women, not only in the services, 
but in civilian life, which will win this war. 


Lord Salisbury expressed the secret of 
morale which Britain has begun to discover 
over the last 2 years. Lord Salisbury is a 
man of authority. He is head of the House 
of Cecil, which for centuries has played a 
leading role in British political development. 
Said he: “I do not doubt that British morale 
has something to do partly with the tem- 
perament of the people, but I believe that 
there is behind it all a certain Christian at- 
mosphere, a kind of feeling in the great 
masses of the people that there is something 
behind the temporal emergency in which 
they stand, some obligation upon them which 
does not depend merely upon their national 
characteristics, but is indeed a homage and 
a concession to the spiritual world in which 
they know they are moving. I have no doubt 
myself that this is the case.” 

All over Britain civic heads who are re- 
sponsible for the morale of their own com- 
munities, industrial areas, blitzed areas, and 
so on have been discovering that the sections 
of the people who stand up best to the stress 
of war are those who have spiritual convic- 
tion in their own lives. Five hundred and 
fifty of these civic heads, elected representa- 
tives of 24,000,000 people (about half the 
population of these islands), distributed a 
morale pamphlet entitled “A Call to Our 
Citizens.” They say in this call: “We deeply 
need the leadership of God-led men and 
women who base their lives on the Christian 
principles of honesty, unselfishness, and 
faith. 

“Such men and women will not only make 
the morale of a country impregnable; they 
will today create and spread that spirit which 
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will insure a just and lasting peace.” This 
Call to Our Citizens was sponsored by the 
Oxford Group, a growing body of men and 
women who have been summoned by civic 
heads to aid in the morale building of hun- 
dreds of cities and towns since the war 
began. 

The Oxford Group has enemies in England 
as well as many friends. In this it repre- 
sents every other Christian revolutionary 
movement throughout history. 


FOUNDED BY AMERICAN 


Also, the Oxford Group has the immense 
advantage from the British point of view of 
being founded by an American citizen. Why 
is this an advantage? Because in the past 
many of us in England have been ready to 
accept as much material aid as possible from 
the United States, but little else. I know, 
because I used to be one of the gang myself. 
There is a type of mind which, bluntly, has 
in the past regarded Americans as something 
a little less than British people. 

The spreading work of the Oxford Group 
has contributed not a little to the fact that 
this intolerable snob attitude is on the de- 
cline. The future of the world can be with 
the American and British peoples. They can 
rise to their destiny only if they are united 
by inseparable bonds. Bonds of common 
interest and language are strong, but they are 
not everlasting. 

The only permanent bonds are bonds 
forged between men and women fully com- 
mitted to the same God-controlled and spir- 
itual quality of life, with common ideals and 
a common purpose to build here on earth a 
world as God wants it to be, and as it can be, 
not as man has made it and will try to 
keep it. 

We in Britain are looking hopefully toward 
that New World. That is why we turn with 
renewed respect to those who are restoring to 
us the faith that is the source and center of 
all enduring morale. For high morale is the 
one product of warmaking that can be car- 
ried over into peacemaking. It is the one 
sure foundation of the future as it is our 
constant weapon against blitz and bomb. 


Amendment of the Neutrality Act 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of November 14, 
1941: 


[From the Boston Post of November 14, 1941] 


Sooner or later, as Hitler continued to sink 
our merchantmen, the Neutrality Act which 
forbade their arming and entry into combat 
zones, was bound to be repealed. 

Since it was due to come, it is perhaps 
better that the ban was lifted on the first 
vote. A defeat of the measure yesterday 
would have given considerable elation to the 
Axis Powers. 

As it stands now, Congress gave the Presi- 
dent a vote of confidence that should have 
an effect on the show-down with Japan which 
now approaches, and in any eventual show- 
down with Hitler which may arise. 


But the vote cannot be interpreted, as some 
will try to do—harking back to the events of 
1917—as practically a mandate for war. The 
facts are o*herwise. 

When in 1917 the question arose over arm- 
ing our ships, they were already plying in 
European combat zones and some had been 
sunk. President Wilson’s request to arm 
them was upheld by the House by the huge 
vote of 403 to 13. Although a dead)y filibuster 
by a few men blocked a vote in the Senate, 
75 Senators did sign a manifesto favori g the 
ship-arming measure and 8 more said they 
would have signed it had they been present. 

On the basis of such overwhelming sup- 
port, together with the denunciatory outcry 
against the filibuster which rang through the 
country from coast to coast, President Wilson 
went ahead on his own. He not only armed 
the ships but felt strong enough, less than a 
month later, to urge a declaration of war. 
The House favored it 373 to 50, and the 
Senate 82 to 6. 

Yet yesterday’s vote in the House of 212 to 
194 and the Senate vote of Friday of 50 to 37 
indicate that the men with their ears to the 
ground have not heard any pronounced and 
unmistakable rumbling of the war drums 
around the Nation. 

But as to the question of war being brought 
on by sending ships into the combat zones, 
the events of 1917 do substantiate that. And 
yet there was an official statement made yes- 
terday which might indicate that our freight- 
ers are not going to be rushed willy-nilly into 
the teeth of the U-boat fleet. 

Overshadowed by the House debate, the 
House vote, and the President’s unprecedented 
letter was the statement of Secretary Hull. 
Two of the sentences stand out to be long 
remembered. 

One was that our Government, for the se- 
curity of the Nation, must be free not only to 
arm ships for their own protection but free as 
well “in the event of particular and extreme 
emergency to use these ships for the car- 
riage of supplies to nations” fighting Hitler. 

The other, of equal importance, was, “This 
Government would, of course, use caution in 
carrying out the power which it would exer- 
cise upon the passage of the bill.” 


Armistice Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF LOUISIANA 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR., 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I delivered at Baton Rouge, La., 
on Armistice Day: 


Comrades and fellow Americans, today we 
commemorate an event and pay a tribute 
to the heroic men who made that event 
possible. The event is Armistice Day. We 
first celebrated armistice on November 11, 
1918, and November 11 of each year since 
has been referred to and celebrated as 
Armistice Day. Webster defines armistice as 
follows: 

“A brief cessation of arms, by convention; 
a temporary suspension of hostilities, by 
agreement; a truce.” 
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The significant fact that what we thought 
was was actually but an armistice; 
that what we had thought was the end of 
the war was in fact but a mere cessation 
of hostilities is just beginning to dawn upon 
us here in America. This is a time for clear 
thinking and plain talking. We in this 
country accepted the terms of the armistice 
in good faith and abided by them. The Ger- 
mans did not. We disarmed and stayed dis- 
armed. The Germans disarmed but bided 
their time and began to rearm as quickly and 
as swiftly as they could. Today we See again 
emerging from the dark and dismal shadows 
of the Black Forest of Germany the thing 
we fought and defeated and thought we had 
destroyed in 1918. 


WHAT WE FOUGHT FOR 


A great deal of nonsense has been written 
as to what we who served in the armed 
forces in 1917-18 fought for. Empty-headed 
pseudo intellectuals, most of whom never 
carried « gun in battle, or heard the hungry 
whine of a blood-crazed bullet, have written 
puerile pamphlets to prove that all of us who 
fought in the Great War were suckers; that 
Wwe were merely pawns of the international 
bankers, engaged in pulling English chestnuts 
out of the fire for the British lion. 

Soldiers who fight wars are not responsible 
for political slogans. The plain truth of the 
matter is that we who served in the great 
war fought in defense of our country. “Make 
the world safe for democracy,” was a good 
enough slogan as Slogans go, but to most of 
us in the armed forces, myself included, de- 
mocracy was synonymous with the United 
States of America, and those of us who 
fought, fought in the defense of our country, 
and those of us who died, died in the defense 

eof our country. 

When we were called to arms in 1917, we 
saw an evil force coming out of Germany and 
threatening conquest of the world—and de- 
struction to our own beloved land. It had a 
Kaiser instead of der Fuehrer, and was called 
Kultur instead of national socialism, but it 
was the same foul devil’s brew then as now—a 
concoction of the same vicious condiments of 
a middle-European slave empire, ruled. by 
a race of supermen, and backed by the same 
German obsession for violence and passion 
for world conquest, liberally sprinkled with 
talk of the good old German gods. Remem- 
ber? Well, we know very well that we in this 
country are not supermen ourselves and we 
had no desire to have ourselves or our chil- 
dren live under the Teutonic supermen as 
slaves. Besides, we had seen what these 
supermen had done to the villages and peo- 
ple of France and Belgium. We felt then— 
and I feel now, that the Atlantic Ocean is 
none too broad a barrier to keep between us 
and what was then known as German kultur, 
and we decided to keep that ocean between 
us and it, between that vile and vicious thing 
and the land and the institutions and the 
people we loved. 

So we fought the Germans, and we con- 
quered them, and we gave them fairer terms 
than the Germans would have ever given to 
us, and that is the truth, and you know it 
is the truth, and I repeat again we fought 
in defense of our country and those who 
died, died in defense of their country. 

Oh, I know, and you know, that our 
younger brothers and our own sons and 
daughters and the sons and daughters of our 
heroes who died that America might live, 
have been taught in certain types of peri- 
odicals, by political demagogues, and even in 
some of our schools and universities, that we 
who fought were saps and those who died 
were suckers, brave and courageous, but 
suckers still. You know very well that this 
has been the teaching of the so-called de- 
bunking school of history during the decades 
that have passed since the Great War was 
fought. This sorry, sickly stuff has been 
served up to our children in the name of 
analytical history by people, sometimes hon- 








est but misled, but more frequently by those 
who never felt an emotion or a sense of out- 
rage at an injustice or wrong. In the name 
of the men who fought, and in the name of 
the blood of the wounded, and in the name 
of the sacrifice of those who died, and in the 
name of the anguish and tears of their loved 
ones, I brand such teachings as slander of the 
living, a desecration of the dead. 
TRIBUTE TO THOSE WHO DIED 


‘Today we pause to lay a single garland from 
the garden of our memories upon the graves 
of these who made the supreme sacrifice, 
and in the silence we hear the voice of one 
who gave his all: 


“To you from failing hands we throw the 
torch; 
Be yours to hold it high, 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 
NAZI SLAVERY 


Well, today the Hohenzollern is called 
Hitler—kultur, national socialism, but the 
superman is still the superman of yore and 
he lusts after the world to conquer it with 
violence and to have mankind for a race of 
slaves. Let me read you what Reichsminister 
Darre says about slave labor, as printed in the 
December 9, 1940, issue of Life magazine: 

“Thus a new aristocracy of German masters 
(Herrenvolk) will be created. This aristoc- 
racy will have slaves assigned to it, these 
slaves to be their property and to consist of 
landless, non-German nationals. Please do 
not interpret the word “slaves” as a parable 
or aS a rhetorical term; we actually have in 
mind a modern form of medieval slavery 
which we must and will introduce because we 
urgently need it in order to fulfill our great 
tasks.” 

Well, there it is in all its ugly, naked degra- 
dation. Slave labor. Human slavery. This 
is what they call a “new” order—and what 
some Americans call “the wave of the future.” 
This is no new order, but a vicious reaction 
against all that is sweet and good. Hitler’s 
so-called new order is as old as sin. The real 
new order—the hope of all the world—is to 
be found right here in our own country. 
Here in this blessed land of ours we take lib- 
erty for granted. The very first sight that 
greets the immigrant from the Old World 
when he comes to our shores upon entering 
New York Harbor is the Statue of Liberty en- 
lightening the world. Here in this glorious 
country freedom is as free as the very air we 
breathe. Can we Americans, who from the 
moment of our birth have lived and moved 
and breathed in an atmosphere impregnated 
with the pure ozone of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Bill of Rights—can Amer- 
icans—can the spirit of America even exist 
in a world atmosphere made fetid and foul 
with the poison gas of human slavery? 

FREE LABOR OR SLAVE LABOR 


I look into the eyes of you men, my friends 
and neighbors—Americans all. You who 
work at this great refinery here in the full 
consciousness of the dignity and worth of 
your labor, let me ask you this question: If 
Hitler gets possession of the oil fields of the 
Caucasus and the Middle East and then gets 
time and peace to start producing and re- 
fining oil, with slave labor working for his 
race of supermen, how long will your com- 
pany or any private industry stand up to 
such competition? How long can American 
free labor and American enterprise and Amer- 
ican private industry compete with the slave 
labor of Hitler’s new order? And how long 
can our standard of American living and the 
American way of life stand up in competition 
with a great European empire whose pro- 
ductive capacity is based upon slave labor? 


NO NEED TO FEAR 


Well, I have said these things because I feel 
them and because I think they need saying. 


| 
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We have no need to fear Hitler. We do need 
to know what he is about. The only thing 
we need to fear is our own indecision and 
lack of unity. The people of this country, 
through the President and the Congress of 
the United States, have fixed our national 
policy, and that policy is to help Great Bri- 
tain, and Russia, and the other nations fight- 
ing Hitler, and to rearm ourselves as speedily 
as possible. Behind that policy our people 
should stand united because it is the fixed 
policy of our country, determined in a time 
of great danger by the people themselves 
through lawful and constitutional means. 
What the future has in store for us we can- 
not know. The situation changes from day 
to day. No man can charter an exact course 
and say what specific action should be taken 
from day to day, or a year in advance, in 
carrying out this policy. Circumstances 
change too quickly. But patriotic Americans 
should stop confusing the issue and should 
uphold the hands of the President and the 
Congress in trying to carry this policy to a 
successful conclusion. 


SACRIFICE NEEDED 


Our people must stop the practice of see- 
ing in this terrible emergency only an op- 
portunity to press for personal privilege. 
Capital must cease to see in the national 
emergency merely an opportunity for more 
profit. Labor must cease to regard the na- 
tional danger as an opportunity to press for 
greater power. All of us everywhere, of every 
class and station, rich man and poor man, 
city dweller and country man, management 
and employees, capital and labor, must stop 
thinking of our Government, “How much 
can I get?” The hour has struck when true 
Americans must think of our Government 
“How much can I give?” 


FUNDAMENTAL CONFLICT 


The very existence of this great country of 
ours is a constant threat and danger to the 
kind of empire of which Hitler dreams. Hit- 
ler’s whole order is based upon violence and 
belief in racial superiority—special priv- 
ileges for the few and oppression for the 
many. Our social order is based upon that 
democratic equality before the law found in 
the Ten Commandments and the Sermon on 
the Mount, and in the lessons of the Bible. 
Hitler’s social order is an absolute despotism, 
with himself at the top and a race of so- 
called supermen ruling millions of their fel- 
low beings as slaves. Our whole social 
structure of a representative democracy is 
based upon the fundamental idea of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. Hitler relies upon brute force to pre- 
serve the so-called new order, and only vio- 
lence keeps it momentarily together. The 
only cement strong enough to hold a social 
order such as ours together is the cement 
of the Golden Rule. 

Between such a social order as ours and a 
pagan empire of brute force, special privilege, 
and oppression, such as Hitler’s new order, 
there is a great gulf fixed. Between Hitler’s 
empire of so-called supermen and slaves and 
the American democracy of equal rights for 
all, special privileges for none, there is an 
inevitable and fundamental conflict. Hitler 
recognizes this whether we do or not. In his 
book Mein Kampf, that monumental text- 
book of deceit and perfidy, in writing of the 
United States, he makes this plain, and in a 
speech made to his munitions workers in 
December 1940 he States: 

“Two worlds are in conflict. One of them 
must fall asunder.” 

I cannot find any language with which to 
answer this evil challenge better than the 
words of the Man from Nazareth, who sprang 
from a race that Hitler affects to despise. 
Said He, who spoke as never man spoke: 

“Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings 
of Mine and doeth them, I will liken him unto 
a@ wise man, which built his house upon a 
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rock. And the rains descended and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
upon that house: and it fell not: for it was 
founded upon a rock. 

“And everyone that heareth these sayings 
of Mine and doeth them not shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand. And the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house: and it fell: and great 
was the fall of it.” 





The Long, Long Trail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. O’HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ULM (MINN.) 
DAILY JOURNAL 


Mr.O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I desire to insert a 
very informative editorial from the New 
Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal, which I hope 
my colleagues will take the time to read: 


[From the New Ulm (Minn.) Daily Journal of 
October 31, 1941] 


TH? LONG, LONG TRAIL 


Although many of his Cabinet officers and 
his senatorial leaders have been advocating 
and urging war for many months, President 
Roosevelt himself did not go to war officially 
until this week when he gave his Navy Day 
address. In this speech his words caught up 
with his actions and the trend of his policies 
which have been forged carefully and skill- 
fully for the last 4 years. Once more he 
proved his gifts of prophecy because not so 
many months ago he said, “Convoying means 
shooting and shooting means war.” 

He ordered the convoying but called it pa- 
trolling, and then he ordered the shooting. 
Now he admits we are in a war, but the Con- 
gress, which alone has the power to declare 
war, has not exercised its prerogative. There- 
fore we are not in the war legally but in a 
state of undeclared war. 

It might be interesting to consider just how 
we got ourselves in this peculiar but danger- 
ous situation. 

During his first 4 years in Office President 
Roosevelt was opposed to involvement in 
European affairs, although he did try to get 
this country into the World Court, which is 
the back-door entrance to the old League of 
Nations idea. He did sign the neutrality bill, 
which was the result of years of study and 
investigation of the causes and forces which 
got us into the last war. One of the most 
glowing speeches made in behalf of the neu- 
trality legislation was given by President 
Roosevelt in hi: speech at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
in 1936. That was when he was running for 
reelection, of course. 

Then something happened. Europe went 
into one of its periodic ferments and Musso- 
lini went on a rampage in Ethiopia. Such 
things have happened often in Europe’s 
power politics, and probably will happen 
again. President Roosevelt was to deliver a 
speech in Chicago in the dedication of some 
fine Public Works Administration bridges. 
He amazed everyone with his quarantine 
speech, shaking his finger at Mussolini and 
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threatening to take a hand in the power- 
poker politics game. 

Few people realized the importance and 
the significance of that speech but on that 
October day in 1937, President Roosevelt 
started to walk the road which threatens 
to take us into the coming war in 
providing, of course, he could take the 
American people along with him. 

What has followed has been of a pattern 
of a certain type. Our diplomats bought 
chips and a hand in the power-politics game 
in Europe. Those who refused were eased 
out of the picture as Joseph P. Kennedy and 
Ambassador Cudahy were eliminated. Oth- 
ers like Bullitt, Biddle, and Donovan were 
given visas to go all over Europe taking 
part in the fame. 

Then came the demand for the repeal of 
the arms embargo. This we were told would 
eliminate dangers and help keep this coun- 
try out of war. Many sincere people be- 
lieved this and fought for the repeal. They 
pointed out England would be operating on 
the cash-and-carry plan and our ships would 
not travel the dangerous sea lanes. They 
won, and the arms embargo was repealed. 
England was then able to come and get 
what they wanted, cash on the line. 

Next England found she did not have as 
much cash as she thought she would have 
and it looked like a long war. There was 
the Johnson Act on the statute books which 
forbid any private loans to a nation in de- 
fault on its last war payments to our Fed- 
eral Government. Then came the call for 
the lease-lend bill so England would have 
“credit and carry.” Many people felt this 
would keep us out of war, and we recall 
one Senator, claiming that the passage of 
this law was the surest way to keep out of 
war—although now he claims because of the 
passage of this same lease-lend bill the United 
States actually became a participant in the 
war by backing one of its adversaries. Any- 
way, the lease-lend bill was passed and 
Churchill who claimed “give us the tools 
and we will finish the job” now had his 
tools given to him. 

This did not prove enough. The tools 
seemed to pile up down on the east coast, 
so next came the demand for convoying, 
which President Roosevelt said meant war. 
We did not convoy; we just patrolled and 
our ships followed the supply ships out on 
the dangerous sea lanes. Some of them 
were torpedoed, as everyone expected they 
would be. You simply can’t walk out on 
no-man’s land without being shot at and 
maybe hit and you can’t send a boat out 
on the war-infested sea lanes without run- 
ning the serious risk of being shot. Our 
ships were shot at and President Roosevelt 
says we have been attacked. 

We have been attacked just as an English 
aimy would have been attacked if it had 
walked between the lines of Meade and Lee 
at the Battle of Gettysburg. 

In the meantime the big-city press, the 
radio, and the movies have whooped it up 
for the repeal of the Neutrality Act. We 
are now told this was the cause of all our 
troubles. If we are to avoid war we must 
at least repeal the clause which forbids ships 
from convoying materials to belligerents. 
Many of the war leaders are urging the 
complete repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
Some of them are claiming this will avoid 
war, but the honest supporters of this action 
know this means war and are frank and 
sincere enough to admit it. 

The decision rests with Congress. 

President Roosevelt and his Cabinet have 
already gone to war. All the agencies of 
propaganda are now turned upon Congress 
to bring them in line by pressure. 

In the meantime strange things are hap- 
pening in this country and the impact of 
these activities is beginning to come home 
to the people. 

Manufacturers can’t get supplies to keep * 
going. They may have to close unless they 


can change their processes so as to manu- 


facture war materials. Their men may face 
unemployment and Government relief. 

Merchants face empty shelves. They can- 
not get merchandise to sell. When they 
write to the manufacturers, they find it takes 
weeks to get replies and, sometimes, they 
can’t get even an answer to their telegrams. 
The manufacturers are being swamped with 
questions to which they do not have an 
answer. 

The farmers are beginning to wonder 
about it all, too. They see the price of the 
things they buy going up and just at a 
time when their products begin to keep in 
line with these other price ranges, along 
comes the Argentine tariff to cut their 
prices by increasing the supply through im- 
ports. They wonder, too, about this oleo- 
margarine business, but soon they will dis- 
cover that their fats are going to Europe 
to feed England and the warring Continent. 
The people at home may have to eat the 
oleo in the name of defense. Milk may go 
to the big centralizers, and the small cream- 
eries may suffer, but we are going to war and 
this is no time to worry about the little fel- 
low. 

Next March people will begin to feel the 
pinch when they come to pay their income 
taxes. Secretary Morgenthau has already 
asked the banks to urge people to start sav- 
ings accounts at the rate of $5 to $100 a 
month to pay their income taxes. 

The wild fiddlers are beginning to collect 
for their tunes—and on the installment plan. 

We are pushing rapidly and wildly into a 
long war, and then we will start the long, 
long trail after the war. 

It is going to be a long and an extremely 
difficult trail. Where it will lead us, nobody 
knows and few seem to care. We seem hell- 
bent for war and all that war entails, both 
in the immediate and the future. We have 
been on the road for 4 years, and now we 
come to the precipice and we seem ready to 
jump. 

One of the sad, discouraging things about 
us humans is that we learn little or nothing 
from history, from reading, from sermons, 
or editorials. We have to learn the hard way 
through heartbreaking experience. Even 
then we do not always learn. 

All we know is that we hate Hitler, but we 
refuse to take the time to find out what made 
Hitler possible. We see the mad genius over 
in Berlin storming the citadels of Europe, 
and we would like to go over and destroy him, 
but we refuse to face the fact that Hitler is 
the result of a war-impoverished, disillu- 
sioned Europe and that other Hitlers are 
likely to arise in any land which “busts” itself 
in a war. 

In our mad desire to destroy Hitler we re- 
fuse to face the fact that we are destroying 
our own economy and our own solvency so 
that an American Hitler can arise in this 
country when the people get discouraged 
with the conditions they must inevitably 
face in a country which has impoverished 
itself in a terrible European war. 

This country, solvent and determined to 
build its defenses, can defeat Hitler on any 
front over here he wishes to attack. If we 
refuse to dissipate our wealth in war, we can 
meet any economic challenge he wishes to 
hurl at us. We may even defeat Hitler over 
in Europe after a long, exhausting struggle 
with a terrible bloodletting and after we 
have plunged ourselves into an almost im- 
possible debt. 

How we can fight off the dictators who will 
try to arise in this country with our people 
disillusioned, impoverished, and hungry will 
be a much harder problem. 

President Roosevelt is not the Government. 
He is just the Executive, the servant of the 
sovereign people who elected him to office. 
The Members of Congress are your elected 
servants, too. They are elected to represent 
your interests. They, too, are your hired 
men. 
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The hearts of the American people 
right. Time after time they have voted 80 
percent against involvement in foreign wars. 
Their troubles come because they have not 
made their voices strong enough. They have 
not thundered their opposition to war so 
that the President and the Congress could 
not fail to understand them. 

If you feel this country should stay out of 
Europe’s war and arm for defense, write 
President Roosevelt, your Senators, and your 
Congressman to oppose the repeal of the neu- 
trality law and oppose our entry into this war 
in Europe. Write letters as you have never 
written before. Make yourself understood in 
simple, plain, unmistakable words. If you 
fail, at least you know you have done every- 
thing you could to oppose this terrible thing. 

Write, wire—make your opposition felt 
now, while there is still time. A week from 
now may be too late. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLEDGE AT PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER 23, 1940 


“To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war. We are arming ourselves not 
for any purpose of conquest or intervention 
in foreign disputes. I repeat again that I 
stand on the platform of our party: ‘We will 
not participate in foreign wars, will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack.’” 

Regarding convoying, President Roosevelt 
said: 

“Convoying means 
means war.” 


shooting—shooting 


1941 New Deal Publicity Cost Officially 
Put at $27,770,000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 
ARTICLE BY PETER EDSON 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I present here 
what in normal times would be a sensa- 
tional story regarding the publicity and 
informational activities of the Federal 
Government, written by Peter Edson in 
the New York World-Telegram, based on 
a report of the Budget Bureau, showing 
that 2,895 employees give full time to 
publicity activities, while 31,618 are part- 
time employees. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the New York World-Telegram] 

A detailed check on the estimated expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government for regu- 
lar routine publicity—promotional, educa- 
tion, and information services—has now been 
made by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
report covers the fiscal year 1941, ended June 
380, and at last has been made public by the 
House of Representatives Committee on 
Appropriations. 

This is the first time any such check has 
been made on the executive department, and 
the results are shown in a series of 32 sum- 








mary statements and break-downs, covering 
163 pages, 2 feet long and 3 feet wide, bound 
in a report more than an inch thick. 

To come to the point and present the bad 
news like a night-club check that can only 
be appreciated on the morning after, the 
total publicity cost for this fiscal year of 
1941 is $27,770,000. 

The report shows thet 153 agencies of the 
executive department of the Government had 
in this year services of information, educa- 
tion, contact with the public, publicity, press 
agentry, propaganda, or whatever you want 
to call them. 

The number of full-time information spe- 
cialists engaged in this work was 2,895, and 
the number working part time in this service 
of public enlightenment was 31,618. 

The pay roll for this job, it should be added 
significantly, was $19,463,470. Other expenses 
of $8,306,470 must be piled on this figure to 
achieve the $27,769,940 total aforementioned. 

Breaking the total down by types of pub- 
licity, it is seen that publications of one kind 
and another accounted for $13,751,797, ap- 
proximately half of the total. 

Next largest item was for contacts, $6,150,- 
300. Contacts in the Government sense of 
the word are of two kinds—group contacts, 
in which some Government expert goes out 
to make a speech to explain some Govern- 
ment program, and individual contacts, in 
which only one person is worked on. 

Government press services cost $1,170,000 
with 232 full-time and 715 part-time press 
agents working a total of 421.2 man-years 
at a pay-roll cost of $1,057,085 for the job. 

Other items, in round numbers, include 
these: Radio $435,000, exhibits $839,000, mo- 
tion pictures $600,000, lantern slides and lec- 
ture material $146,000, photography $380,000, 
educational cooperation $510,000, posters 
$99,000, miscellaneous $551,000. Correspond- 
ence—the mere writing of letters to give in- 
formation on Government programs—is es- 
timated to have cost $4,118,600. The smallest 
item in the summary is for paid advertising, 
$13,500. 

Department of Agriculture accounts for 
42.9 percent of the total, or $11,887,800. It 
has 711 full-time public-relations employees 
and 20,543 part-timers, the two working a 
total of 3,691.7 man-years on their job. The 
pay roll is $8,984,446. 





“Xmas” on Way Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 


ARTICLES AND EDITORIAL FROM VARIOUS 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the month of October Mr. Opie L. Shel- 
ton, executive secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Orangeburg, S. C., my home 
city, began a war on that objectionable 
word “Xmas.” 

A Nation-wide fight is on to extermi- 
nate the word “Xmas” and to substitute 
the word “Christmas” in place thereof. 

I understand, up to this good hour, 
Only four States have failed to back the 
efforts of Mr. Shelton and from all sec- 
tions of the country, especially through 
the press, have come glowing words of 
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tribute in behalf of this Nation-wide 
movement, which was, as stated, in- 
augurated by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Orangeburg, S. C. 

I am inserting herewith two or three 
clippings which should prove to be of 


. interest to those who are interested in 


exterminating “Xmas” and using instead 
the word “Christmas”: 


[From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont of 
October 24, 1941] 
Says “Xmas” ON Way Ovut—SovutTH CAROLINA 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Is GETTING Goop 
ADVERTISING AS RESULT OF MOvE 


ORANGEBURG, S. C., October 24.—Well, folks, 
it looks like that word “Xmas” you’ve some- 
times pinched onto your cards and packages 
may be taboo come this Christmas. 

Anyway the Orangeburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, which started a movement to ban use 
of the word, has received pledges for banning 
of the word from Governors, newspapers, 
magazines, news agencies, advertising agen- 
cies, and just plain citizens. 

In fact, letters of commendation on the 
movement have flooded the desk of Opie 
Shelton, secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce. 

Shelton started the movement purely as a 
local matter, but it has proved so popular 
all over the country that the local organiza- 
tion has in turn pledged itself not to let up 
in its efforts until the “Xmas” business is en- 
tirely removed from the Yule season. 

Letters to the chamber have offered sun- 
dry reasons for banning the use of the word. 
Some say that the war has caused people to 
turn more to religion and that Christmas 
will mean more this year and that “Xmas” 
just won’t be a fit word to replace Christmas. 
Others say the word “Xmas” is offensive to 
the ear. A couple of newspapers admitted 
that headline writers have been to blame 
for the word’s use. 

Shelton has a reason for the movement’s 
success. “Business,” he says, “is continually 
harangued by those who say that all that in- 
terests businessmen is the dollar.” 

“I know better,” he continues, “if you want 
something done, go to your busiest business 
and you will usually get results. 

“Therefore we started our little suggestion 
by writing a group of commercial organiza- 
tions. Well, you see what is hapepning. It 
is being taken right out of our hands, as it 
should be, and is being made a national 
movement.” 

While dozens of letters are received by the 
chamber daily, not one has been received 
from a clergyman. 


[From the Palestine (Tex.) Press of October 
21, 1941] 


THAT OBJECTIONABLE WORD “XMAS” 


The Orangeburg, S. C., Chamber of Com- 
merce, in a letter to the Herald and Press, 
asks that this newspaper, along with the 
others of the country, lend aid in a campaign 
to eliminate the abbreviation of the word 
“Christmas.” 

The letter, which speaks the case well, says: 

“Two weeks ago this organization inaugu- 
rated a campaign among other commercial 
organizations of the Nation to encourage the 
elimination of the common practice of ab- 
breviating Christmas with a highly improper 
Xmas. 

“The general wave of approval which has 
flooded the office from 28 States indicates the 
realization of the true meaning of Christmas. 

“Pledging their assistance, these organiza- 
tions have urged that we continue our efforts 
until success has been achieved. Isn’t it 
natural that we should call on you, who do so 
much to help formulate public opinion, for 
your help? 

“There is but one .eason for our observance 
of Christmas, and when we substitute the 
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unknown quantity X, we lose that reason. 
We need now, more than ever before, to 
realize the true import of Christmas.” 

There you are. At last somebody is doing 
something about a practice that makes the 
flesh of reverent people crawl. Even those 
who are ordinarily lackadaisical about their 
religion feel it more strongly at Christmas 
time, and they should. There is hardly a 
person who hasn’t said he wished Xmas were 
droppped from usage. 

Here is a well-timed campaign to eliminate 
an objectionable form of a holy word. 
Wherever Orangeburg is, its chamber of com- 
merce deserves the congratulations of the 
Nation for beginning a campaign of real 
merit. 

Now, cooperating in the movement, let’s 
forget Xmas and write down Christmas, 
spelled out, with the true spirit of reverence 
that the word calls for. 


StTaTe Curer Raps Use or Worp “XMaAs” 


HELENA, Monrt., October 24.—Gov. Sam C. 
Ford objects to spelling Christmas “Xmas.” 

Yesterday he joined a Nation-wide cam- 
paign sponsored by O. L. Shelton, Orange- 
burg, S. C., to eliminate the simplified spell- 
ing of Christmas, that he approved the aims 
of the campaign, and would do what he could 
in Montana to further it. 

“Writing this holy festival ‘Xmas,’” the 
Governor wrote Shelton, “is the lazy person’s 
way of taking a short cut. It always brings 
to mind the old story of the man who posted 
the Lord’s Prayer on the foot of his bed, and 
upon retiring merely said: ‘Lord, them’s my 
sentiments,’ and sank to rest.” 





American Troops Under British Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of November 
15, 1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of Novem- 
ber 15, 1941] 


ICELAND 


In a letter to the President of the United 
States, the Prime Minister of Iceland said: 
“In a conversation of June 24 the British 
Minister explained that the British forces in 
Iceland are required elsewhere.” Therefore, 
he was inviting the United States to take 
over the defense of Iceland. 

In a message to Congress, July 7, the Presi- 
dent cited this letter from the Prime Min- 
ister of Iceland and said: “Forces of the 
United States Navy have today arrived in 
Iceland in order to supplement, and eventu- 
ally to replace, the British forces which have 
until now been stationed in Iceland in order 
to imsure the adequate defense of that 
country.” 

Two days later, July 9, the British Prime 
Minister told the House of Commons that 
Great Britain was not going to take her 
forces out of Iceland, and added that “as 
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the British and the United States forces will 
have the same object in view, namely, the 
defense of Iceland, it seems very likely that 
they will cooperate closely and effectively in 
resistance to any attempt by Hitler to gain 
a footing.” 

On September 17, Major General Bonesteel 
arrived in Iceland with a field force of the 
United States Army, comprised of infantry 
and artillery, and ordnance, engineer, signal, 
and medical units; and the Associated Press 
dispatch announcing his arrival, delayed until 
October 1, said: “Maj. Gen. H. O. Curtis, 
commander in chief of the British forces, 
continues in command of all soldiers, includ- 
ing the American contingent.” 


Showdown Called For 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


LETTER FROM CONSTITUENT IN JACKSON 
(MICH.) CITIZEN-PATRIOT 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in this extension of remarks a 
letter of a constituent addressed to the 
Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot. 

I believe the writer of the letter ex- 
presses the view of the vast majority of 
our people. 

The letter is as follows: 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot] 


EpiTor, THE, CITIZEN-PaTrRioT: I was in- 
trigued by a subheading in Mark Foote’s 
column of the Sunday Citizen-Patriot reading 
“Lewis is victor over Roosevelt by 3 to 1.” 

A line of thought prevails as to whether the 
leader of any other nation would allow him- 
self to be placed in such a humiliating situa- 
tion. With the unlimited resources of money, 
materials, and manpower given by Congress, 
with the backing of many influential mem- 
bers of the opposition party, also with his 
regular job as Commander in Chief of all 
armed forces, is not the average reader puzzled 
to find the explanation as to why one coal 
miner can be allowed to block the wheels of 
progress in a national emergency? 

Having no authority to express an opinion 
hereon other than what is obtained from your 
news columns, I should hazard the customary 
and the usually correct answer—politics. The 
labor commitments of 1932 and later have 
not yet been liquidated, and the 1944 program 
must be outlined. Labor placed the Demo- 
cratic Party in power with all-out aid and has 
continued that support. In return, we were 
treated to a series of confiscatory sit-down 
strikes, and since then to a multitudinous 
succession of incidents denoting labor oppor- 
tunism that had its counterpart only in 
France, and see where that country is now, 
also how it happened. How? They had no 
leader, labor was boss. 

Capital has given every indication of going 
sled length in the program of national de- 
fense, and the people have not opposed heavy 
taxation to provide funds for all-out aid. It 
remains for power-seeking labor leaders to be 
disciplined to the necessity of full war effort, 
if they have not sufficient patriotism to help 
out otherwise. 


In Regard to the Vote 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


oe 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Walter Lippmann entitled “In Regard 
to the Vote,” which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Saturday, November 
15, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of November 16, 
1941] 


IN REGARD TO THE VOTE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


A close vote on a great measure is no 
novelty in American history. As a matter of 
fact, because the Government is altogether 
free, the greatest decisions of the American 
people have almost always been taken after 
hard and prolonged debate, and as often as 
not by a small majority. 

In the struggle to ratify the Constitution 
itself the vote of the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion was 46 to 23; of the Massachusetts it was 
187 to 168; of the New Hampshire, 57 to 47; 
of the Virginia, 89 to 79; of the New York, 
30 to 27; of the Rhode Island, 34 to 32. The 
North Carolina Convention rejected the Con- 
stitution in August 1788 by a vote of 193 to 
75 and did not ratify un*il November 1789. 
Thus in a majority of the Original Thirteen 
States the decision was taken by what we now 
call a “photo finish.” 

So it has been also on some of the greatest 
measures which Congress has dealt with. On 
the i..mous bill of 1790 for the assumption of 
State debts the vote of the First Congress 
was 34 to 28; the vote on the declaration of 
war in 1812 was 79 to 49; on the Missouri 
Compromise it was 90 to 87; on the Public 
Law Act of 1841 it was 117 to 108; on the 
annexation of Texas it was 120 to 98; on the 
Gold Standard Act of 1899 it was 190 to 150. 
The immense majority for a declaration of 
war in 1917—the vote was 378 to 50—came 
only when the German attack had become 
violent and only after 2% years of intense 
debate in which Congress was even more 
divided and more isolationist than it has 
been since 1939. 

Anyone, therefore, who interprets a divi- 
sion of opinion as inherent disunity in the 
Nation is not well versed in the American 
way of life. He has not understood that 
among freemen agreement develops out of 
differing views, and that almost never can 
there be uniformity of opinion at the be- 
ginning of a great undertaking. 
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that Mr. HamitTron Fisu never did explain. 

The fact of the matter is that the House 
knew that we are engaged in hostilities with 
Nazi Germany, and that the vote on abolish- 
ing the combat zone was symbolic rather 
than substantial. On the symbolic vote a 
majority chose to present a strong front to 
the outside world; others felt the time had 
come to present a strong front at home, car- 
ing less for the moment about the impres- 
sion abroad than about strengthening the 
American position at home. This was the 
position of Senator Byrrp, and though for- 
tunately Congress did not risk the conse- 
quences of defeating the neutrality repeal, 
the final result was an unmistakable victory 
for Senator Byrrp. 

There can be no doubt any longer that 
Congress is deeply aroused by the spectacle 
of the labor leaders who defy the Govern- 
ment, and that it will be a fatal mistake for 
the President not to invite Congress to ex- 
press its will on the subject of labor disputes. 
The question has got beyond the point where 
the mere avoidance of a coal strike, where 
some kind of personal arrangement to avoid 
trouble, will satisfy or ought to satisfy Con- 
gress. With the American Navy in action, 
Congress has the right and the duty to de- 
clare a national policy on the duty of labor 
unions, as it has already done on the duty of 
property owners, in times like these. 

The President should not carry upon his 
own shoulders the burden of relations be- 
tween labor unions and the national defense. 
In the realm of foreign affairs and in the 
realm of the strategical command, the Presi- 
dent must take the initiative and bear the 
responsibility of decision. But in the realm 
of the relations of Americans to one another, 
of labor unions to employers, and to the 
Government, he should welcome rather than 
shrink from coordinate action by Congress. 

Precisely because it is not easy to formu- 
late a perfect industrial code for war condi- 
tions, the responsibility of making the ex- 
periments, indeed of making the more or less 
inevitable mistakes, should be shared by Con- 
gress. It is intolerable, for example, and 
Americans will not stand much more of it, 
that the chances of shutting down the steel 
industry should turn on the bitter personal 
feelings of Mr. Lewis toward the President. 
Congress should legislate, and when it has, 
Mr. Lewis will be dealing not with one man 
alone, Mr. Roosevelt, not even with the Presi- 
dent of the United States alone, but with 
the Government of the United States. 

If ever there was congressional business 
this is it—to place the rights and duties of 
labor unions and labor leaders on a firm base 
of clearly declared principle. Congress has 
fixed the duty of corporations when their 
services are needed for defense. It has fixed 
the duty of the young men registered in the 
Selective Service Act. It should now fix the 
province of labor organizations S50 that there 
may be no doubt left in anyone’s mind as to 
whether it is or it is not legitimate to inter- 
rupt the production of weapons for the de- 
fense of the United States. Congress wants 
to do this. Congress should be helped to do 
it, and to do it wisely. 
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Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the 
United States land-grant colleges and 
universities, in Chicago, November 10, 
1941, by Mr. J. J. Blandin, vice president 
of the Goodyear Rubber Plantations Co., 
under whose supervision Goodyear is 
pioneering rubber planting in Central 
America. 

The address follows: 


Gentlemen, a mere businessman dares to 
talk to a group of distinguished educators, 
select representatives from the land-grant 
colleges and universities of our country. In 
one important respect what I have to say 
will be all the easier because of my audience. 
It will be entirely unnecessary to present long 
tables of statistics or to review facts which 
can be presumed as well known to you. 
Rather than such complications of figures or 
statements of well-known facts, it is my 
chief purpose to present the personal atti- 
tude of a businessman toward the subject of 
inter-American cooperation with some spe- 
cial emphasis on the field of agriculture and 
the essential part that education can play in 
such cooperation. If a presentation of that 
attitude, which comes from some years of 
business dealings and residence among our 
southern neighbors, helps to bring about 
better American teamwork on the part of 
this influential group, I am certain that the 
good already accomplished along these lines 
will advance to even greater success. 

It is only within the last 8 or 10 years that 
America has been rediscovered. For almost 
the past hundred years America was un- 
known. The various countries of the 
Americans each went its own way, but the 
larger vision—the real unity of our Western 
World—was lost sight of. The Americas 
have developed side by side, and the simi- 
larities in that evolution are far more nu- 
merous and striking than the differences. 
Yet it required the years of radio invasion 
into Hispanic America by the Totalitarian 
Powers, the growing success of the German 
barter system with its threat of political 
penetration, and the overrunning of Europe 
by the Nazi forces to make us in the United 
States realize the potential threats to our 
shores and our civilization. Almost over- 
night we came to realize that the security of 
the Panama Canal depends in a large meas- 
ure upon the friendliness of Venezuela, Co- 
lombia, and Ecuador. We had come to 
imagine America as confined to the limits of 
our United States. We had come to believe 
that we could exercise a hegemony over this 
hemisphere without troubling much about 
what the neighbors thought. 

Only now are we coming to the greater 
concept of a united America, North and 
South, working as the members of one team. 
But teamwork requires close cooperation; it 
means real interdependence of one upon the 
other, of each carrying his share of the load, 
yet of each working for all. Teamwork has 
no place for the star who tries to demand 
the lion’s share of the glory. Teamwork 
means coming to know the other fellow, his 


weak points and the strong ones; to know 
when he needs a bit of extra help and when 
he can be relied upon to go it alone. Hence, 
teamwork has elements in it of both selfish- 
ness and altruism. Of altruism, because we 
do think of the other fellow and assist him. 
Of selfishness, because we know that the in- 
terests of each are best served by the ad- 
vancement of all. Such a notion of team- 
work might well have been considered a vague 
ideal of the average American businessman 
of the previous decade or two. Cynics might 
say that there is no such real unity possible 
and that all talk of it began only because of 
the present war and will die down when 
peace is restored; that it is a kind of conti- 
nental chauvinism rampant just now but 
not a permanent part of our foreign policy; 
that it is, at the most, a buying of good will 
during a world crisis. For the present let me 
remark that, while cynics may claim such 
talk of unity is but a sentimental dream I 
will answer, “Yes; you’re right. It is only 
a dream unless there is real cooperation.” 

Often we speak of the chaos of Europe, of 
the divisions that separate European nations. 
Why don’t they realize what their mutual 
hates and economic retaliations have done 
to one another, we 4sk? Before we start cast- 
ing aspersions on the European peoples, we 
might look to our own house and see what 
we are doing to preserve the unity of the 
American peoples. Have our lack of team- 
work and our economic barriers already lost 
for us the friendship of those whom we would 
now seek to win? The bonds of healthy and 
mutual trade are far stronger than any non- 
aggression pact and far more lasting than 
any military alliance. A neighbor with 
money in his pockets and a high standard of 
living makes a mighty fine customer. Cul- 
tural and intellectual relations are quite as 
close and fully as important as political, ter- 
ritorial, and economic contacts. A narrow, 
materialistic view that neighborliness con- 
sists only in good export and import figures 
is Just as harmful to American teamwork as 
to think that it consists only in exchange of 
professors and good-will tours. 

If we seek to measure with complete 
objectivity our success thus far in achieving 
American teamwork, we must humbly 
acknowledge that our attempts, in spite of 
the gocd work done by the Pan American 
conferences and the Pan American Union, 
have not been as happy as we would some- 
times like to believe in our wishful thinking. 
There have been sordid and sorry chapters 
in the history of United States-Hispanic 
American relations. It is not my intention 
to review those blundering events that caused 
the Latin American nations to fear a 
dominance over them by what they have 
called the Colossus of the North, with its 
Yankee imperialism and dollar diplomacy. 
I’m sure there is no desire on the part of 
our Department of State to impose its own 
political pattern on these countries nor to 
repeat old errors; and I’m also sure there is 
no desire upon the part of our businessmen 
and banking interests to repeat the economic 
errofs of the roaring twenties. Before 1914 
we were a debtor nation. A few years later 
we had a lot of money ready for foreign 
investments. If we are sincere about our 
good-neighbor policy, we should remember 
that bad loans do not make good friends. 

There is another reason why our American 
teamwork in the past has been weak or 
hindered. It is a reason that is sometimes 
forgotten and sometimes exaggerated in its 
importance. I refer to the religious, cultural, 
and economic bonds that tie Hispanic 
America to the nations of Europe. The 
peoples of Latin America are predominately 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. 
This fact is sometimes ignored by writers, 
travelers, and businessmen from the United 
States. Mr. Hugh Wilson, one of our great 
representatives to other lands, remarks on 
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the position of the Catholic Church in South 
America in his book, The Education of a 
Diplomat: * * * “I am not a Catholic, 
but I began to think of the church. * * *® 
I thought of the nearness of the church to 
its people, of its extraordinary ability to be 
all things to allmen. * * * 

“In South America the Indian brings his 
lunch and eats it in the cool porch of the 
church. He brings his children and his ani- 
mals to be blessed. He is married in it, he is 
buried from it, and he stops in it as he passes 
to say his prayer. To the intellectual it offers 
repose from doubt and struggle, the certainty 
and authority of final decision that render 
the soul struggle futile. It is all things to 
all men * * *.” In his recent inaugural 
address as Governor of Puerto Rico, Mr. Tug- 
well recognized the position of the Catholic 
Church with such objectivity that he has 
won the friendship of a large part of the peo- 
ple in that harassed island. The cultural 
movements of our Western Hemisphere have 
been east and west, not north and south. 
The majority of our southern neighbors have 
looked to Latin Europe for their cultural 
standards. They have judged the culture of 
the United States as it is judged by Rome 
and Madrid, but especially by Paris. Only a 
brief glance at import-export figures shows 
that the Latin American countries enjoyed 
a well-balanced trade with Europe before the 
war started in 1939. European surplus of 
manufactured goods and need of agricul- 
tural products fitted well into the predom- 
inantly agricultural economy of Hispanic 
America. For many generations, but since 
1931 especially, a tremendous economic ri- 
valry for South American trade and com- 
mercial good will developed among certain 
European countries—notably Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy. The present war 
has radically altered this situation. Yet since 
the war began Great Britain has taken even 
greater interests in stimulating her trade 
with the Hispanic American lands. It is 
still a problem whether British and United 
States rival economic interests in the La 
Plata Basin can ever be successfully har- 
monized. For some years the United States 
has been practically closed to European 
settlers. 


Hispanic America has vast, wide-open, un- 
inhabited areas in Brazil, Bolivia, Venezuela, 
etc., ready for an almost inevitable post- 
war immigration. It is entirely possible that 
within a few more decades Hispanic America 
will outnumber our northern continent, and 
with continued immigration the race stock 
will be more and more European. There- 
fore it cannot be a matter of indifference to 
us to know that European influence out- 
weighs that of Northern America, and that 
Europe during wartime continues to use 
every effort to bring the southern continent 
into the European orbit and away from its 
northern neighbor. Truly we need Latin 
America at least as much as she needs us. 
Regardless of who wins in Europe, Latin 
America can continue a European trade. A 
Nazi victory would have most serious reper- 
cussions for the United States as far as Latin 
America is concerned especially, to say noth- 
ing of other places. Thirty-seven percent of 
all the United States’ external investments 
are in Latin America These can be lost, as 
well as the trade which has increased so 
promisingly since 1938. Even if there were 
no actual invasions, political penetration and 
potential invasion would commit us for many 
years to come to a policy of a highly main- 
tained military machine. If, then, there is 
@ really urgent necessity of American team- 
work—and I am convinced that such an 
urgency exists—how can it be brought about? 
I believe it is possible by educational and 
economic cooperation which will require long 
and patient effort. In the process much will 
have to be unlearned and new attitudes and 
methods frankly and honestly accepted as 
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the only sound and lasting bonds for real 
teamwork. In the time that remains to me 
and while your patience still endures I shall 
endeavor to outline a program for such co- 
operative teamwork. 

The Scotch poet Bobbie Burns has re- 
marked in one of his poems—I shall not 
attempt his dialect—“Would that God the 
gift would give us, to see ourselves as others 
see us.” Such a gracious gift is the most 
fundamental necessity of a new educational 
adjustment. If the peoples of the Americas 


had it, how soon would those faults disap- 
pear that are mutually most offensive to 
North and South; and how quickly would we 
acquire genuine sympathy and understand- 
ing—all those fine qualities of head and 
heart that the Hispanic people refer to when 
“muy 


they speak of somebody as being 
simpatico.” 

Mutual understanding, appreciation, and 
sympathy determine the depth of friendship 
between individuals and nations. The Yan- 
kee must associate himself with the social 
and economic life of the country wherein 
he works. The Latin Americans are just like 
ourselves—both good and bad; intelligent and 
ignorant, industrious and lazy. 

What would we think of the intellectual 
honesty of some Latin American who came 
to the United States knowing practically 
nothing of our history and but a few words 
of English, who saw but a few people rather 
carefully selected for him because of their 
social and economic philosophy, who then 
made a hurried trip through the Cotton Belt 
and the Dust Bowl, and maybe, a few of the 
mill towns, and finally, after a 6 weeks’ visit 
returned to his country to write articles and 
books criticizing our agricultural, industrial, 
and social conditions, and displaying general 
ignorance of our whole situation? Yet this 
same false representation has been made by 
numerous writers from the United States 
about Latin America. The difference is even 
greater, for we are one country while Latin 
America consists of 20 republics, differing 
greatly among themselves, each with its own 
local situation. 

United States-made motion pictures can be 
fine ambassadors of good will to our scuthern 
friends. Yet how often have childish mis- 
takes been made in local background, in cos- 
tumes, and in customs. Might we not seri- 
ously consider the false picture that is pre- 
sented in many of our movies sent to Latin 
America? We in this country can watch with 
an understanding smile and be able to make 
a liberal discount on the presentation of life 
in the United States as manifested in our 
movies. But can this same discount be 
made by those otherwise entirely unfamiliar 
with the daily life of our great body of ordi- 
nary citizens? Is it any wonder they should 
think of us as a nation dwelling in fantastic 
luxury and easily able to afford the higher 
prices that might be charged to Yankee 
visitors? 

Can we begin to have American teamwork 
without some knowledge of the languages 
spoken by the members of the team—Spanish 
for all Latin America except Brazil, a coun- 
try larger than the territory covered by our 
48 States, where Portuguese is the official 
tongue? Our schools are doing something 
to remedy this lack of understanding by the 
ever-growing numbers studying Spanish. As 
far as I know, little is being done to study 
Portuguese, although Brazil has perhaps the 
greatest potential development, and a new 
law demands that all publications within the 
country now be written Portuguese. 

Besides a study of the languages, some 
knowledge of the historical backgrounds of 
the different countries in Latin America is 
highly desirable. Toward any improvement 
in this respect I cannot be very optimistic. 

In the New York Times magazine for Sep- 
tember 7, 1941, Mr. Wilford Aikin, of the 
Progressive Education Association, in discus- 


sing “What’s wrong with our schools,” says, 
among other things: “To enter college the 
student must have spent at least 2 years in 
the study of the language of another people, 
but he need not have spent 1 hour in the 
study of his own Nation’s history, ideals, and 
problems. To be graduated from college the 
student must have a reading knowledge of 
at least one modern, foreign language, but 
he can have his diploma with no knowledge 
or understanding of the United States and 
its problems, except what he has learned just 
by living here.” * * * When our schools 
will not ‘nsist on teaching the history of our 
own country, what knowledge can we expect 
of other countries? Certainly we can agree 
with Mr. Aikin that “we have taken too 
much for granted.” The democracy about 
which we speak sometimes so glibly demands 
above all else an enlightened citizenry since 
this form of government has placed in their 
hands such great powers. The more we know 
of our own country, its problems and ideals, 
the more will we appreciate other lands and 
be more understanding and sympathetic in 
our judgments of them and in our dealings 
with them, Otherwise we might as well stop 
talking about exchange of professors and 
scholarships. Yet, I reneat, if we sincerely 
desire American teamwork we must not 
neglect this educational adjustment which 
involves a cortinued effort to remove igno- 
rance, prejudice, and indifference. 

Our economic adjustment will involve no 
less a task. Because of war and its results 
upon Latin America the United States has 
fallen heir to great potential developments. 
Only with tact and restraint, keeping Latin- 
American interests and the Latin-American 
point of view constantly in mind will it be 
possible for us to keep our relationship on a 
sound cooperative basis. Our labor strikes, 
unemployment, industrial unrest, factional 
strife within the ranks of organized labor— 
these things have not convinced the Hispanic 
American republics that we have achieved the 
best possible form of industrial organization. 
Nor are they convinced that technical per- 
fection is the criterion of progress. 

Many North American business firms take 
the attitude of being agents temporarily in- 
stalled, whose chief concern is to get as much 
as possible without much consideration for 
the good of the country itself. But tecm- 
work means a business proposition, without 
the slot-machine attitude. The era of the 
exploiters is ended in the whole of the 
Americas—those selfish men who left little 
money and numerous problems in their often 
ruinous wake. However much Latin-Ameri- 
can nations need the capital and business in- 
vestments of the United States, they will not 
subject themselves to commercial humilia- 
tions. (See the New York Times, August 31, 
1941.) 

The United States Government and United 
States commercial interests must steer a diffi- 
cult course between the danger of forceful 
intervention or of even appearing to coerce 
any of its good neighbors south of the bor- 
der; and, at the same time, the danger of al- 
lowing Latin Americans to believe that we 
shall not resist encroachments, however 
flagrant, that may be attempted on the rights 
and property of United States’ citizens 
throughout Latin America. In brief, we 
must be neither Uncle Shylock nor Uncle 
Sucker. 

In speaking to this audience about the spe- 
cial place of agriculture in our American 
teamwork I certainly feel as one carrying 
coals to Newcastle. Much constructive work 
is being done to develop and establish agri- 
cultural cooperation. Let me mention but a 
few agencies doing such work. There is the 
new monthly publication, Agriculture in the 
Americas, from the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the excellent talks with 
outlined programs that have come from the 
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Assistant Director of that Office, Mr. E. N. 
Bressman. There is the Export-Import Bank; 
the American Society of Agricultural Science; 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic 
Advisory Committee, set up in 1939 for the 
purpose of developing new products of a non- 
competitive. character in Latin America 
which can be exported to the United States, 
thus stimulating trade and freeing the 
southern countries to some extent from their 
dependence the European market, and 
last but far from least, the Institute of 
Tropical Research. The Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress passed five outstanding laws to facili- 
tate the work of these groups, which I’m 
sure is well known to you. There is not 
much that I can add except to make a few 
personal comments on the immediate situ- 
ation, as I see it, and on the long-range pro- 
gram of improving agricultural relations. 


In our agricultural American teamwork 
there is need, I believe, of some immediate 
action If this is taken, then the long-range 
program will have a better chance for co- 
operative success. This very year has seen 
fine crops of corn and wheat in the United 
States; a piling up of corn and wheat in 
Argentina. In the United States we have 
our ever-normal-granary plan, but Latin 
America appears in danger of being choked 
by Nature’s bounty, since it is cut off by 
blockade from its normal European market. 
This accumulation of surpluses threatens to 
cause a financial emergency and widespread 
bankruptcy. Increases in mineral produc- 
tion and export of these to the United States 
have not entirely offset this danger. Our 
fellow teamworkers need that European mar- 
ket or some equivalent right now. Eco- 
nomic chaos furnishes fertile ground for the 
rank growth of totalitarianism. If we allow 
the problem to pass as just another tragic 
consequence of war, we will miss our oppor- 
tunity not only to do good to our neighbor 
but also to take a decisive role in that greater 
strategy of the war between civilizations 
to which we are already committed by our 
Government and the sentiment of our 
people. 

In any long-range program to improve eco- 
nomic relations with Hispanic America I am 
far more in favor of supporting a comple- 
mentary agricultural rather than an intensive 
industrial one. Perhaps greater industrial 
development there is inevitable and any con- 
trary expression of mine might be construed 
as an effort to keep these peoples subject to 
our industrial power. Yet taking the longer 
view I can only see that intensified indus- 
trialization of the Latin American countries 
will create serious problems for the future 
and more world tension. I will briefly out- 
line a long-range cooperation in agricultural 
teamwork. First, assistance and direction 
should be given toward the improvement of 
the domestic economy of each country, to 
remove dependence upon one or two com- 
modities and plan the establishment of a 
more balanced economy in each country and 
the growth of a healthy community of inde- 
pendent farmers with small holdings. Sec- 
ond, further commodity cooperation of hem- 
ispheric surplus agricultural products as is 
now in operation for coffee quotas and an 
effort to establish an “ever-normal granary” 
for the whole of the Americas. Third, the 
development of noncompetitive complemen- 
tary agricultural products. Years of study 
have already been spent in this endeavor. 
Its success would make us independent of 
international cartels for rubber and quinine 
and bring these cultures back to their na- 
tive America. Besides rubber and quinine, 
hemp, vegetable oils, industrial oils, oils for 
cosmetics and perfumes, coarse fibers, vanilla, 
kapok for insulation, hardwoods, tropical 
fruits, tea, mandioca, silk, are but a few 
products that can be developed in Latin 
America as complementary products for inter- 
American trade. Fourth, our program of 








agricultural teamwork must be one of con- 
tinuity and not a flash in the pan venture. 

The possikle natural resources of Latin 
America are unknown. Only the surface has 
been scratched. The establishment of her- 
baria, the research and cataloging of bota- 
nists, the study of experts loaned to develop 
methods for new agricultural products, the 
courage and vision of graduates in agricul- 
ture who will pioneer developments—all 
these are playing a pa@tt and can play a 
greater part in developing the natural re- 
sources, the standard of living, the purchas- 
ing power, and the welfare of our southern 
neighbors. It is to groups like yours that we 
have a right to look for leaders in this field 
of American teamwork. This is no gam- 
bler’s promotion scheme. The day of solidly 
planned enterprise has only begun. I am 
glad to state that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in pioneering rubber culture in Central 
America considers it a great honor to be a 
member of “the all-American team.” 

History often appears to show a prodigal 
wastefulness uf mere time in the consumma- 
tion of great movements. The development 
of inter-American unity, so slow in the past, 
has made great forward strides in recent 
years. It seems to indicate the direction in 
which America is moving—toward a great 
confederation of sovereign states upon our 
western shores. It was the dream of Simon 
Bolivar, the liberator, what he called the 
balance of the world. It will come not by 
conquest and pillage of the weak by the 
strong, but, as President Roosevelt said on 
April 12, 19383: “We can hope to build up a 
system of which confidence, friendship, and 
goodwill are the cornerstone.” I cannot 
measure the velocity of the historical proc- 
ess, but I do know that our parliament of 
western nations can come only by American 
teamwork. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address, Let’s Send the Boys Home 
for Christmas, delivered by me over 
the Columbia network Sunday evening, 
November 16, 1941: 


Mothers and fathers of all soldier boys in 
America, it gives me great pleasure tonight to 
salute you from the Nation’s Capital and to 
pay my tribute to your sons who are serving 
in the military camps and receiving the vital 
training which will equip them for the great 
task of defending our beloved country. 

A year and a half ago, when Congress au- 
thorized the Selective Service and Training 
Act, and thereby started building up all 
branches of the armed forces of the United 
States, millions of young men realized that 
for a period in their lives they would give 
their services for military training. In Octo- 
ber of that year the Nation’s manhood re- 
sporded to Uncle Sam’s call and registered 
16,000,000 strong for active participation in 


this training upon call. This was a necessary 
step in the creation of the mighty program of 
national defense now well under way. 

On the material side of this program there 
were capital and industry, labor and manage- 
ment. In their several fields and in “very 
known line of endeavor they met to set the 
wheels in motion for vast and effective arma- 
ment that must be produced to protect the 
Nation. Theirs was the job of turning out 
grim weapons of war—tanks, ships, guns, 
planes, and ammunition, with which the 
young manhood of the Nation might render 
itself effective against the aggressions of the 
world’s enemies. Yes; all this is the material 
side. 

But your boys who have left your homes 
and gone into the training centers by the 
hundreds of thousands every month since this 
thing started are the human side. They are 
the ones who more than anyone else in the 
land are making the real sacrifices. They are 
the ones who must do the fighting. In the 
case of each one you will find that he has left 
his home, his job, his factory, or his farm to 
participate in the most tangible way in this 
great endeavor. 

It has been my privilege to talk with many 
American soldiers about their new lives. 
There has not been an instance in my con- 
versation with them during which they have 
not expressed a patriotic desire to be of every 
possible service to the country which they 
love. They are more than willing to stand 
by America in the manner designed for them. 
From what I have been able to observe, at 
least from my recent inspection of one of the 
typical camps, they seem to like the rigorous 
out-of-door life which military training gives, 
and feel that Uncle Sam is treating them 
well. 

But they all say there is something lacking. 
When I have asked them what it is, they 
answer that it is their American homes. Yes, 
they miss their homes, their mothers, and 
their fathers, their families, and their friends. 
The fact that these splendid boys have stepped 
out of their jobs which in most cases paid 
them more than they are making now means 
little in comparison to that great empty, 
lonesome feeling they have in their hearts 
when they think of the folks back home. 

There is more than one reason why they 
should miss their American homes. There 
is no institution on earth more responsible 
for the high degree of character and devo- 
tion to purpose which is evidenced in the 
majority of our young men than is that 
American home. You mothers and fathers 
who have worked and struggled so many years 
to build that home and raise your families 
realize only too well just how large a vacant 
space is caused by the absence of your boys. 

This vacant space is made larger as the 
holiday season approaches. How many times 
in the past during Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas you have gathered your family about you 
and in true American fashion observed those 
happy occasions made all the more endearing 
by your loved ones. This year there will be 
many missing in the American family circle 
and the hearts of the folks back home will 
long for their boys. Yet there are countless 
soldiers who will come home on furlough; 
that is, if they have the wherewithal to do so. 

The purpose of my remarks this evening 
is to describe in detail one way at least of 
how to give the boys who have been granted 
furloughs for Thanksgiving or Christmas 
their transportatior home. It will be re- 
called that at the time of the consideration 
of the draft extension bill, I introduced an 
amendment which received considerable 
support on the floor of the House, a fact 
revealed in the debates on that amendment. 
It provided that the Secretary of War should 
issue certificates of travel to all those non- 
commissioned officers and other enlisted 
men on active military service in the land 
forces of the United States. 
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A furlough, of course, is issued by the 
commanding officer under authority of the 
War Department and the frequency of fur- 
loughs in the case of any individual soldier 
is entirely up to that agency. However, I 
have stipulated in this measure that a fur- 
lough transportation certificate shall not be 
granted to any man more than once every 
6 months. 

Such a gathering together of millions of 
men in military training creates many so- 
cial problems particularly from the stand- 
point of their being away from their homes 
for the first time in their lives in many 
cases. Many of these men have come from 
places like the State of New York, or Penn- 
sylvania and have been shipped to far re- 
mote parts of the country. I know that 
most of the men from my section have 
gone as far as Louisiana, Alabama, and 
Georgia. In fact, many of the northern 
boys have been shipped with apparent de- 
liberation to a southern clime with the idea 
in mind, perhaps, that the different climate 
would be an influence in their conditioning. 

Whatever the reason may have been, it 
has created a problem in the military camps 
second to none, I believe, in the building 
up of the morale of these men. It has de- 
prived countless thousands of these young 
men of the opportunity to go home to see 
their parents and their loved ones, even 
when they are given a furlough. I know of 
many cases in which the boys were grant- 
ed furloughs and were all set to go home, 
but unfortunately they did not have the 
wherewithal in view of the mere pittance 
which is being paid them to make the trip 
and to pay for their transportation home. 
I know that countless other thousands have 
started out with insufficient funds to travel 
and have gone along the highways thumb- 
ing and bumming their way in uniform soa 
that they could get to the places their homes 
are located. 


I submit to you people tonight, you 
mothers and fathers of America, that it is a 
disgrace to our people, as well as a disgrace 
to the armed forces of the United Stztes, 
that such a condition exists. And as time 
goes on, your boys will have less money be- 
cause they are earning less with which to 
buy their round-trip tickets home and will 
be less able to take advantage of any fur- 
lough that might be given them for the 
coming holidays. : 

For the past few weeks there have been 
some interesting discussicns in the public 
press on the objective of this bill. There 
was an article not long ago in PM which 
raised the question that since so many young 
men in the training camps of the United 
States would be having furloughs either at 
Thanksgiving time or at Chr’stmas to go 
home to see their loved oner, their trans- 
portation should be made available to them 
because so many were unable to pay their 
way home. 

There has always been discussion of this 
matter in the War Department and in the 
Army itself. I received a telephone call the 
other night from a newspaperman who said 
he had been talking with a War Department 
Official about the Hall bill. The official ex- 
pressed definite approval of this measure. 
He further stated he felt the boys should 
have an opportunity to get home during 
their furlough period. 


There has been considerable comment on 
this very idea in training camps themselves. 
Further, I have had expressions of approval 
from many hundreds of pareuts back home. 
They have told me they thought it was ab- 
solutely necessary in order to bring their 
boys home from far and remote corners of 
the country, they should be transported at 
Uncle Sam’s expense. I have proposed to 
see that this is done. 


en 
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In conclusion, mothers and fathers, I want 
to reiterate that the very greatness of Amer- 
ica itself for the past 150 years has been 
assured by the influence of American family 
life. Generation after generation of patriotic 
Americans have been raised in its sound 
cultural influence and religious background. 
I want to emphasize that in order to have 
this American family life continue its influ- 
ence upon the young men who have gone 
forth in the supreme service of their country, 
it is absolutely necessary to have them return 
as often as they are able. It is my hope that 
furloughs will be granted both at Thanks- 
giving time and at Chistmas for as many 
soldiers as the armed forces of the Nation can 
possibly spare. But these furloughs in s0 
many cases will not be good unless the Con- 
gress of the United States passes H. R. 5922, 
making it possible for these boys to reach 
home. As a Representative of a quarter of 
a million honest and patriotic Americans, I 
am asking the Congress to pass this bill so 
that your boys can have their way paid home. 
Won't you write to your own Congressman 
drawing his attention to this measure, telling 
him that you want to see your boy during 
the holidays in the event that his furlough 
is granted, and that you want him to vote 
for the Hall bill, which will pay your boy’s 
transportation home during his furlough, s0 
that you may see him at a time when all the 
members of the American family circle 
should once more be gathered, thanking God 
for the glory of the United States and the 
blessed constitutional freedom which has 
been allowed to us, and which we pray will 
be perpetuated for centuries to come 

To the people outside of my district I 
repeat, drop a line to your Representative 
and fell him, “Let’s send the boys home for 
Christmas.” 


The Yanks Are Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be no doubt in the minds of 
England’s people that the Yanks are 
coming. Headlines in London’s leading 
papers so interpreted the vote of the 
House—212 to 194—on the amendment 
to the Neutrality Act. “They are com- 
ing” was the headline of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express. Another was, 
“First of United States merchant fleet 
sails next week.” The A. P. London news 
story was captioned, “British public is 
jubilant about action taken by House.” 
The London Daily Mail said “America 
may not yet be ready for full participa- 
tion in the war, but she has come as near 
to it as she can without issuing a formal 
declaration.” Still another headline, 
“House action brings joy to the British.” 

Already the English are rejoicing be- 
cause American boys will die in fighting 
their battles. Chamberlain said he 
would not send an expeditionary force 
to invade Europe because such action 
would be suicide. But the British re- 


joice because American boys are to be- 
come the “suicide squad.” 

If your boy becomes a member of this 
“suicide squad,” just please remember 
that those who are advocating this war 
are the ones who are responsible. And, 
if your neighbor wants to send your 
boy, just ask him how much he intends 
to contribute in flesh and blood or money 
toward the war. 

Washington papers Saturday carried 
the information that 1,000 United States 
ships would be armed and would sail for 
belligerent ports. 

So it is obvious that those who want 
war will get it—in fact, they have it 
now, as is evidenced by the list of cas- 
ualties among American seamen. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, notwith- 
standing all of his promises, has violated 
subsection (d) of section 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act, which forbade convoying. 
He has disregarded the constitutional 
provision that Congress alone has au- 
thority to declare war, and he has de- 
clared war and has, for several months, 
through the use of the Navy, been car- 
rying on a war on the high seas. 

By the strongest kind of pressure, he 
induced the Congress, by a majority of 
18, to permit him to continue to do what 
he has been doing in violation of a Fed- 
eral law and constitutional provision. 

To obtain that majority of 18, he of- 
fered the bribe of labor legislation, which 
his supporters admit he has for many 
months prevented Congress from enact- 
ing—the lack of which is the cause of 
the strikes. 

Realizing he could not get an endorse- 
ment of his unlawful war activities so 
long as production here at home was 
prevented by unlawful strikes, by vio- 
lence and a disregard of the law, the 
President offered to Congress the bribe 
of labor legislation in return for their 
support. Some Congressmen accepted 
his promise. It remains to be seen 
whether he will keep it. 

Other statements and promises were 
made to secure a vote. The Chief of Staff 
of the Army was quoted as saying that 
there was no intention of sending an ex- 
peditionary force, but, at the same time, 
Army authorities are asking Reserve offi- 
cers, officers of the National Guard, and 
the selectees to sign up for overseas 
service. 

Roosevelt has sent soldiers of the Regu- 
lar Army to foreign lands. They are 
there now under command of British offi- 
cers. Think of it! Your boy fighting 
not under his American captain or com- 
mander but under and at the command of 
a British general, and this even though 
your Congressmen, your representatives, 
have not declared war, though the Amer- 
ican people do not want war. 

Other department heads in Washing- 
ton sent to Congress, just before the final 
vote, statements to the effect that partici- 
pation in the foreign war was not con- 
templated. But at the same time Ameri- 
can missions are in, and others on their 
way to, foreign ports, to prepare those 
ports for the landing of American troops. 

When will the fraud and deception 
end? When will constitutional govern- 
ment he restored to our people? 
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When will the people’s representatives 
be permitted to express the will of the 
people uninfluenced by judgeships, by 
bribes of legislation long overdue? 

V-hat can you do about it? You can 
begin to prepare for the 1942 elections. 
You can raise your voices in your home 
towns, in your local press. Make your 
protest to everyone you meet. Become a 
crusader in your oWn right and get ready 
for the revolution of ballots which lib- 
erty-loving Americans who believe in 
America first insist take place at the No- 
vember election of 1942. 

Send to Washington a Congress which 
will compel the President of the United 
States to listen to the voice of the people; 
compel him to obey the Federal statutes 
which are upon the books; to uphold and 
defend the Constitution or be ousted from 
his office. 


“We Cannot Impose Our Ideas of Free- 
dom and Peace Upon Other People by 
Arms or Treaties” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 17, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
by Herbert Hoover, from the Saturday 
Evening Post for November 15, 1941: 


[From Saturday Evening Post of November 
15, 1941] 


“THE ONLY NATION SINCE THE CRUSADES THAT 
HAS FOUGHT THE BATTLES OF OTHER PEOPLES 
AT HER OWN GIGANTIC LOSS” 


(By Herbert Hoover) 


Mr. Wilson has been much blamed that 
he did not secure more ievision of the peace 
treaty at the opportunity of the softened 
British attitude. That view, I hold, is un- 
just, although I urged more action at the 
time. I believe he went as far as he could 
and not defeat the primary necessity to get 
some sort of treaty, and at once. 

He profoundly distrusted Lloyd George and 
considered much of that statesman’s action 
was part gesture and part power politics. 
He had for months fought many of these very 
questions alone against Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. And in this sudden reversal 
of Lloyd George’s, under pressures from 
London, I suspect Mr. Wilson got satisfaction 
from witnessing the fullness of Lloyd George’s 
intellectual somersaults. And, moreover, he 
rightly wanted Lloyd George to fight it out 
with Clemenceau. He took the attitude of a 
mediator in a fight between the men who had 
previously ganged up on him—and this must 
have been some satisfaction also. The Pres- 
ident had apparently made up his mind 
that the men and forces which dominated 
the situation were not to be remedied at this 
time. He had given way on many points, 
with the confidence that in the League of 








Nations he was setting up machinery that 
could effectively, in after years, when hate 
and desperation had receded, reconstruct 
Europe. Moreover, he had in him a strain 
of the Scotch covenanter who, having once 
concluded he was right, saw only evil in any 
other course. The treaty was modified in 
some less important particulars. 

A few days after I had sent him my memo- 
randa on the subject, I had what proved to 
be my last discussion with the President and 
my first and only break with him. I urged 
again that he press harder for some amend- 
ments in the treaty along the directions of 
his original proposals. I thought that other- 
wise there would be little hope of world re- 
covery. I pointed out the certainty of disas- 
trous financial repercussions over the inde- 
terminate amount of reparations and the un- 
necessary hobbling of German production, 
which would make it imposible for her to pay 
reasonable reparations. I objected to the 
limitations on Austria which made it impos- 
sible for her to become self-supporting and, 
in consequence, always a center of instability. 

I objected to the transfers of large blocks 
of German, Hungarian, and Russian nationals 
to the liberated states, as only fuel for an- 
other war. I complained that there was no 
real disarmament. I had, in perhaps over- 
vigorous words, denounced consequences of 
the treaty as destruction, not reconstruction; 
that it made for instability, not peace for 
the world. He flashed angrily at these ex- 
pressions, as being personal accusations 
against him—which I, least of all persons, in- 
tended and which, on a moment’s thought, 
he, too, would have realized. But his nerves, 
like those of all of us, were taut. And like 
Colonel House and others who were deeply 
devoted to him, I was not again invited into 
his private counsels. Other than a formal 
good-bye at the railway platform at Paris, I 
never saw him again, but at a distance. 

But at once I may state that Woodrow 
Wilson will take a great place in American 
history. Time will wear away the minor 
shadows and he will stand out as a great war- 
rior for righteousness. He represented fully 
the idealism of America. He administered a 
great war efficiently and effectively. Know- 
ing intimately with what he contended, both 
during the war and the peace, his moral cour- 
age, his intellectual honesty, and the burn- 
ing idealism which impelled him, I am proud 
to have served under him. 

There is another element in this episode 
which only history will verify. During the 
peace conference he was out of action for 
sometime, announced as influenza. When he 
came out he was drawn, exhausted, and 
haggard. He sometimes groped for ideas His 
mind constantly strove for previous decisions 
and precedents in even minor matters. He 
clung to them. 

Prior to that time, in all matters with which 
I had to deal, he was incisive, quick to grasp 
essentials, unhesitating in conclusions, and 
most willing to take advice from men he 
trusted. After the time I mention, others as 
well as I found we had to push against an 
unwilling mind. And at times, when I just 
had to get decisions, I suffered as much from 
the necessity to push mentally as he did in 
coming to conclusicns. 

Ike Hoover, who was his servant, told me 
in later years that Wilson had at that time 
his first stroke of thrombosis. Ike was not 
a reliable reporter. If this be correct, how- 
ever, it explains much subsequent history. 

The question arose of the inethod by which 
the Germans would be compelled to sign on 
the dotted line. Mr. Wilson’s point of a 
treaty “on the basis of a free acceptance of 
that settlement” had been forgotten. Foch 
proposed that the food blockade be reim- 
posed. At that spot he was in my province. I 
protested to President Wilson on May 14: 

“DEAR Mk. PRESIDENT: * * * I express 
to you my strong view that we should not be 
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led into joining with the Allies in a food 
blockade against Germany as a method of 
forcing peace. The margins on which the Ger- 
man people must live from now until next 
harvest are so small that any cessation of the 
stream of food, even for a short time, will 
bring the most wholesale loss of life. It 
might be that the imposition of a blockade 
would be effectual in securing the German 
signature to the peace. I seriously doubt 
that the world, when it has recovered its 
moral equilibrium, will concider a peace ob- 
tained upon such a device as the starving of 
women and children as being binding upon 
the German people. If the Germans did re- 
sist, it is my impression that it would throw 
Germany into complete chaos and military 
occupation would need to follow in order to 
save Europe. * * * 
“HERBERT HOOVER.” 

As a result, the Supreme War Council in- 
formed Foch that if force were to be used, it 
must be military. He mobilized his armies 
ostentatiously for invasion about June 19. 

On Saturday; June 28, we all went to the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles to witness the 
signing. I took satisfaction that the French 
had been given a great spiritual lift by the 
ceremony in the spot where they had been 
ruthlessly humiliated nearly 50 years before. 
But I had difficulty in keeping my min“ on 
the ceremony. It was constantly traveling 
along. the fearful consequences of many para- 
graphs which these men were signing with 
such pomp, and their effect on millions of 
human beings; then moving back to the high 
hopes with which I had landed in Europe 
8 months before. And I came away depressed 
and not exultant. 

Although I was vonvinced of the ultimate 
consequences, I supported the American rati- 
fication of the treaty, because some sort of 
peace, as the alternative to chaos, was the 
first necessity of humanity. I hoped that 
revision could come later. I urged the Pres- 
ident to accept the Senate reservations to 
the League. General Smuts signed the treaty 
as a British delegate and coincidentally is- 
sued a press statement denouncing it and 
demanding revision. 

It is important to consider the results of 
this gigantic attempt to impose American 
ideas and ideals upon Europe. To illuminate 
the subject, the fate of the 14 points and the 
further 11 points from the supplementary 
addresses may be first reviewed and mourned. 

The fate of each point can be stated shortly. 

Point 1—‘“open covenants openly arrived 
at * * © diplomacy. * * °* frankly 
in public * * *”—died before the Presi- 
dent reached Paris, through private under- 
standings among the Allies, and the secret 
treaties. Its funeral was attended by the 
limousines which bore the statesmen to every 
day’s conference. 

Point 2—that is, “freedom of the seas”— 
was dear to Mr. Wilson’s concept of freedom 
at large. Wilson’s definition of freedom of 
the seas was: “Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war,” except as the seas 
may be closed by international agreement. 
It was not objected to by the Allies when 
promulgated, but was flatly rejected 15 days 
before the Armistice Wilson was helpless, 
as the war was already won He was com- 
pelled to agree to the feeble compromise that 
the “freedom of the seas would be discussed 
at the peace table.” It was feebly discussed. 
One of the real American purposes of the war 
was ended right there. Our position was 
somewhat weakened morally, for upon our 
entry into the war in 1917 we had adopted 
the British thesis that all kinds of goods, in- 
cluding food, was contraband and of seizing 
neutral ships carrying any kind of goods to 
the enemy any time on any sea. We adopted 
their method of forcing neutrals to use their 
shipping for our purposes and to cooperate in 
the blockade of Germany. 
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Point 3—the removal of international bar- 
riers to commerce—was violated by the 
individual action of every one of the 26 gov- 
ernments in Europe. Without consulting the 
Peace Conference, all erected tariffs, trans- 
portation and other trade barriers. And the 


treaty itself prohibited Austria from a tariff 


union with Germany. 

Point 4—on universal disarmament—was 
applied only against the enemy—that is, the 
Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians. The 
whole purpose of the Allies was to retain a 
military domination of Europe. 

Point 5—amplified by “later addresses,” on 
no annexations and no barter of peoples, and 
self-determination—was asphyxiated under 
the word “mandates.” It was unblushingly 
rejected by the cession of Shantung to Japan. 
The Germans included in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, the Hungarians transferred to Ru- 
mania and Serbia, did not feel that “self- 
determination” was a very liveiy reality. 

Point 6—on noninterference with, and aid 
to, Russia—was executed by subsidizing futile 
White armies to attack her with arms and 
men furnished by British, French, and Japa- 
nese. When the British Army got tired and 
the French mutinied at Odessa, Mr. Church- 
ill proposed a whole new campaign to be par- 
ticipated in by the American Army. But 
President Wilson had the power to and did 
stop this idea. 

Point 9—on Italian boundaries that should 
include only Italians—was fulfilled, but slices 
of Austrians, Germans, and Slavs were put in 
as good measure. Their right of self-determi- 
nation and not to be bandied about was not 
hinted at. 

Points 7, 8, 10, 11, and 13, relating to free- 
dom and restoration of specific oppressed 
reoples, were largely carried out. I shall ex- 
pand on this later 

Point 12 referred to the reorganization of 
Turkey and the autonomous development of 
her subject peoples. The Turks prevented 
any freedom to the Armenians, to whom this 
was mostly directed, and the Allies divided 
much as mandates. 

Puint 14—the League of Nations—was 
largely as Mr. Wilson wanted it. But when 
the League was made dependent upon the 
unanimous vote of the great powers, and 
when the majority of the Council were the 
leading European Allies, they had shackled 
the League into an agency for the enforce- 
ment of their peace. Wilson’s ccncept that 
it should be an independent and reviewing 
agency was lost. And the possession of more 
legal powers than it had the strength to use 
proved a disastrous weakness. 

The further 11 points in the subsequent 
addresses mostly met disaster. 

Point 15—the new order—became a slogan 
of derision. 

Point 16—destruction of aggression—failed 
because the League was not able to secure co- 
hesion of its members suf.cieutly to provide 
force and because power politics and oppres- 
sion sowed the dragon’s teeth of dictators. 

Point 17—abolition of international com- 
binations, military alliances, balances of 
power—began to die long before Mr. Wilson 
left Paris. 

The exclusion of the enemy states from the 
League, the French-created Little Entente, 
the British-French-Belgian alliance, the 
grouping of supporters by France and Eng- 
land in the League were all reversions to old 
diplomacy. 

Indeed, the great assumption that military 
alliances and balances of power were thrown 
overboard as medieval junk and replaced by 
collective action of all nations was roughly 
dissolved in a declaration of Clemenceau to 
the French Chamber 6 weeks after his accept- 
ance of the Wilson points. Incidentally the 
President had made a speech in Manchester 
denouncing the whole doctrine of “balance 
of power” only 2 days before Clemenceau 
spoke. 
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In conclusion, mothers and fathers, I want 
to reiterate that the very greatness of Amer- 
ica itself for the past 150 years has been 
assured by the influence of American family 
life. Generation after generation of patriotic 
Americans have been raised in its sound 
cultural influence and religious background. 
I want to emphasize that in order to have 
this American family life continue its influ- 
ence upon the young men who have gone 
forth in the supreme service of their country, 
it is absolutely necessary to have them return 
as often as they are able. It is my hope that 
furloughs will be granted both at Thanks- 
giving time and at Chistmas for as many 
soldiers as the armed forces of the Nation can 
possibly spare. But these furloughs in so 
many cases will not be good unless the Con- 
gress of the United States passes H. R. 5922, 
making it possible for these boys to reach 
home. As a Representative of a quarter of 
a million honest and patriotic Americans, I 
am asking the Congress to pass this bill so 
that your boys can have their way paid home. 
Won't you write to your own Congressman 
drawing his attention to this measure, telling 
him that you want to see your boy during 
the holidays in the event that his furlough 
is granted, and that you want him to vote 
for the Hall bill, which will pay your boy’s 
transportation home during his furlough, s0 
that you may see him at a time when all the 
members of the American family circle 
should once more be gathered, thanking God 
for the glory of the United States and the 
blessed constitutional freedom which has 
been allowed to us, and which we pray will 
be perpetuated for centuries to come 

To the people outside of my district I 
repeat, drop a line to your Representative 
and fell him, “Let’s send the boys home for 
Christmas.” 


The Yanks Are Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be no doubt in the minds of 
England’s people that the Yanks are 
coming. Headlines in London’s leading 
papers so interpreted the vote of the 
House—212 to 194—on the amendment 
to the Neutrality Act. “They are com- 
ing” was the headline of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express. Another was, 
“First of United States merchant fleet 
sails next week.” The A. P. London news 
story was captioned, “British public is 
jubilant about action taken by House.” 
The London Daily Mail said “America 
may not yet be ready for full participa- 
tion in the war, but she has come as near 
to it as she can without issuing a formal 
declaration.” Still another headline, 
“House action brings joy to the British.” 

Already the English are rejoicing be- 
cause American boys will die in fighting 
their battles. Chamberlain said he 
would not send an expeditionary force 
to invade Europe because such action 
would be suicide. But the British re- 


joice because American boys are to be- 
come the “suicide squad.” 
If your boy becomes a member of this 


“suicide squad,” just please remember 


that those who are advocating this war 
are the ones who are responsible. And, 
if your neighbor wants to send your 
boy, just ask him how much he intends 
to contribute in flesh and blood or money 
toward the war. 

Washington papers Saturday carried 
the information that 1,000 United States 
ships would be armed and would sail for 
belligerent ports. 

So it is obvious that those who want 
war will get it—in fact, they have it 
now, as is evidenced by the list of cas- 
ualties among American seamen. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt, notwith- 
standing all of his promises, has violated 
subsection (d) of section 3 of the Neu- 
trality Act, which forbade convoying. 
He has disregarded the constitutional 
provision that Congress alone has au- 
thority to declare war, and he has de- 
clared war and has, for several months, 
through the use of the Navy, been car- 
rying on a war on the high seas. 

By the strongest kind of pressure, he 
induced the Congress, by a majority of 
18, to permit him to continue to do what 
he has been doing in violation of a Fed- 
eral law and constitutional provision. 

To obtain that majority of 18, he of- 
fered the bribe of labor legislation, which 
his supporters admit he has for many 
months prevented Congress from enact- 
ing—the lack of which is the cause of 
the strikes. 

Realizing he could not get an endorse- 
ment of his unlawful war activities so 
long as production here at home was 
prevented by unlawful strikes, by vio- 
lence and a disregard of the law, the 
President offered to Congress the bribe 
of labor legislation in return for their 
support. Some Congressmen accepted 
his promise. It remains to be seen 
whether he will keep it. 

Other statements and promises were 
made to secure a vote. The Chief of Staff 
of the Army was quoted as saying that 
there was no intention of sending an ex- 
peditionary force, but, at the same time, 
Army authorities are asking Reserve offi- 
cers, Officers of the National Guard, and 
the selectees to sign up for overseas 
service. 

Roosevelt has sent soldiers of the Regu- 
lar Army to foreign lands. They are 
there now under command of British offi- 
cers, Think of it! Your boy fighting 
not under his American captain or com- 
mander but under and at the command of 
a British general, and this even though 
your Congressmen, your representatives, 
have not declared war, though the Amer- 
ican people do not want war. 

Other department heads in Washing- 
ton sent to Congress, just before the final 
vote, statements to the effect that partici- 
pation in the foreign war was not con- 
templated. But at the same time Ameri- 
can missions are in, and others on their 
way to, foreign ports, to prepare those 
ports for the landing of American troops. 

When will the fraud and deception 
end? When will constitutional govern- 
ment he restored to our people? 
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When will the people’s representatives 
be permitted to express the will of the 
people uninfluenced by judgeships, by 
bribes of legislation long overdue? 

V-hat can you do about it? You can 
begin to prepare for the 1942 elections. 
You can raise your voices in your home 
towns, in your local press. Make your 
protest to everyone you meet. Become a 
crusader in your oWn right and get ready 
for the revolution of ballots which lib- 
erty-loving Americans who believe in 
America first insist take place at the No- 
vember election of 1942. 

Send to Washington a Congress which 
will compel the President of the United 
States to listen to the voice of the people; 
compel him to obey the Federal statutes 
which are upon the books; to uphold and 
defend the Constitution or be ousted from 
his office. 


“We Cannot Impose Our Ideas of Free- 
dom and Peace Upon Other People by 
Arms or Treaties” 
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ARTICLE BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


- 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following article 
by Herbert Hoover, from the Saturday 
Evening Post for November 15, 1941: 


[From Saturday Evening Post of November 
15, 1941] 


“THE ONLY NATION SINCE THE CRUSADES THAT 
HAS FOUGHT THE BATTLES OF OTHER PEOPLES 
AT HER OWN GIGANTIC Loss” 


(By Herbert Hoover) 


Mr. Wilson has been much blamed that 
he did not secure more ievision of the peace 
treaty at the opportunity of the softened 
British attitude. That view, I hold, is un- 
just, although I urged more action at the 
time. I believe he went as far as he could 
and not defeat the primary necessity to get 
some sort of treaty, and at once. 

He profoundly distrusted Lloyd George and 
considered much of that statesman’s action 
Was part gesture and part power politics. 
He had for months fought many of these very 
questions alone against Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. And in this sudden reversal 
of Lloyd George’s, under pressures from 
London, I suspect Mr. Wilson got satisfaction 
from witnessing the fullness of Lloyd George’s 
intellectual somersaults. And, morecover, he 
rightly wanted Lloyd George to fight it out 
with Clemenceau. He took the attitude of a 
mediator in a fight between the men who had 
previously ganged up on him—and this must 
have been some satisfaction also. The Pres- 
ident had apparently made up his mind 
that the men and forces which dominated 
the situation were not to be remedied at this 
time. He had given way on many points, 
with the confidence that in the League of 








Nations he was setting up machinery that 
could effectively, in after years, when hate 
and desperation had receded, reconstruct 
Europe. Moreover, he had in him a strain 
of the Scotch covenanter who, having once 
concluded he was right, saw only evil in any 
other course. The treaty was modified in 
some less important particulars. 

A few days after I had sent him my memo- 
randa on the subject, I had what proved to 
be my last discussion with the President and 
my first and only break with him. I urged 
again that he press harder for some amend- 
ments in the treaty along the directions of 
his original proposals. I thought that other- 
wise there would be little hope of world re- 
covery. I pointed out the certainty of disas- 
trous financial repercussions over the inde- 
terminate amount of reparations and the un- 
necessary hobbling of German production, 
which would make it imposible for her to pay 
reasonable reparations. I objected to the 
limitations on Austria which made it impos- 
sible for her to become self-supporting and, 
in consequence, always a center of instability. 

I objected to the transfers of large blocks 
of German, Hungarian, and Russian nationals 
to the liberated states, as only fuel for an- 
other war. I complained that there was no 
real disarmament. I had, in perhaps over- 
vigorous words, denounced consequences of 
the treaty as destruction, not reconstruction; 
that it made for instability, not peace for 
the world. He flashed angrily at these ex- 
pressions, as being personal accusations 
against him—which I, least of all persons, in- 
tended and which, on a moment’s thought, 
he, too, would have realized. But his nerves, 
like those of all of us, were taut. And like 
Colonel House and others who were deeply 
devoted to him, I was not again invited into 
his private counsels. Other than a formal 
good-bye at the railway platform at Paris, I 
never saw him again, but at a distance. 

But at once I may state that Woodrow 
Wilson will take a great place in American 
history. Time will wear away the minor 
shadows and he will stand out as a great war- 
rior for righteousness. He represented fully 
the idealism of America. He administered a 
great war efficiently and effectively. Know- 
ing intimately with what he contended, both 
during the war and the peace, his moral cour- 
age, his intellectual honesty, and the burn- 
ing idealism which impelled him, I am proud 
to have served under him. 

There is another element in this episode 
which only history will verify. During the 
peace conference he was out of action for 
sometime, announced as influenza. When he 
came out he was drawn, exhausted, and 
haggard. He sometimes groped for idees His 
mind constantly strove for previous decisions 
and precedents in even minor matters. He 
clung to them. 

Prior to that time, in all matters with which 
I had to deal, he was incisive, quick to grasp 
essentials, unhesitating in conclusions, and 
most willing to take advice from men he 
trusted. After the time I mention, others as 
well as I found we had to push against an 
unwilling mind. And at times, when I just 
had to get decisions, I suffered as much from 
the necessity to push mentally as he did in 
coming to conclusicns. 

Ike Hoover, who was his servant, told me 
in later years that Wilson had at that time 
his first stroke of thrombosis. Ike was not 
& reliable reporter. If this be correct, how- 
ever, it explains much subsequent history. 

The question arose of the inethod by which 
the Germans would be compelled to sign on 
the dotted line. Mr. Wilson’s point of a 
treaty “on the basis of a free acceptance of 
that settlement” had been forgotten. Foch 
proposed that the food blockade be reim- 
posed. At that spot he was in my province. I 
protested to President Wilson on May 14: 

“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: * * * I express 
to you my strong view that we should not be 


led into joining with the Allies in a food 
blockade against Germany as a method of 
forcing peace. The margins on which the Ger- 
man people must live from now until next 
harvest are so small that any cessation of the 
stream of food, even for a short time, will 


bring the most wholesale loss of life. It™ 


might be that the imposition of a blockade 
would be effectual in securing the German 
Signature to the peace. I seriously doubt 
that the world, when it has recovered its 
moral equilibrium, will concider a peace ob- 
tained upon such a device as the starving of 
women and children as being binding upon 
the German people. If the Germans did re- 
sist, it is my impression that it would throw 
Germany into complete chaos and military 
occupation would need to follow in order to 
save Europe. * * * 
“HERBERT HOOVER.” 

As a result, the Supreme War Council in- 
formed Foch that if force were to be used, it 
must be military. He mobilized his armies 
ostentatiously for invasion about June 19. 

On Saturday, June 28, we all went to the 
Hall of Mirrors at Versailles to witness the 
signing. I took satisfaction that the French 
had been given a great spiritual lift by the 
ceremony in the spot where they had been 
ruthlessly humiliated nearly 50 years before. 
But I had difficulty in keeping my min“ on 
the ceremony. It was constantly traveling 
along the fearful consequences of many para- 
graphs which these men were signing with 
such pomp, and their effect on millions of 
human beings; then moving back to the high 
hopes with which I had landed in Europe 
8 months before. And I came away depressed 
and not exultant. 

Although I was convinced of the ultimate 
consequences, I supported the American rati- 
fication of the treaty, because some sort of 
peace, as the alternative to chaos, was the 
first necessity of humanity. I hoped that 
revision could come later. I urged the Pres- 
ident to accept the Senate reservations to 
the League. General Smuts signed the treaty 
as a British delegate and coincidentally is- 
sued a press statement denouncing it and 
demanding revision. 

It is important to consider the results of 
this gigantic attempt to impose American 
ideas and ideals upon Europe. To illuminate 
the subject, the fate of the 14 points and the 
further 11 points from the supplementary 
addresses may be first reviewed and mourned. 

The fate of each point can be stated shortly. 

Point 1—‘“‘open covenants openly arrived 
at ©°* © © diplomacy. © * * frankly 
in public * * *”—died before the Presi- 
dent reached Paris, through private under- 
standings among the Allies, and the secret 
treaties. Its funeral was attended by the 
limousines which bore the statesmen to every 
day’s conference. 

Point 2—that is, “freedom of the seas’— 
was dear to Mr. Wilson’s concept of freedom 
at large. Wilson’s definition of freedom of 
the seas was: “Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial waters, 
alike in peace and in war,” except as the seas 
may be closed by international agreement. 
It was not objected to by the Allies when 
promulgated, but was flatly rejected 15 days 
before the Armistice Wilson was helpless, 
as the war was already won He was com- 
pelled to agree to the feeble compromise that 
the “freedom of the seas would be discussed 
at the peace table.” It was feebly discussed. 
One of the real American purposes of the war 
was ended right there. Our position was 
somewhat weakened morally, for upon our 
entry into the war in 1917 we had adopted 
the British thesis that all kinds of goods, in- 
cluding food, was contraband and of seizing 
neutral ships carrying any kind of goods to 
the enemy any time on any sea. We adopted 
their method of forcing neutrals to use their 
shipping for our purposes and to cooperate in 
the blockade of Germany. 
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Point 3—the removal of international bar- 
riers to commerce—was violated by the 
individual action of every one of the 26 gov- 
ernments in Europe. Without consulting the 
Peace Conference, all erected tariffs, trans- 
portation and other trade barriers. And the 
treaty itself prohibited Austria from a tariff 
union with Germany. 

Point 4—on universal disarmament—was 
applied only against the enemy—that is, the 
Germans, Austrians, and Hungarians. The 
whole purpose of the Allies was to retain a 
military domination of Europe. 

Point 5—amplified by “later addresses,” on 
no annexations and no barter of peoples, and 
self-determination—was asphyxiated under 
the word “mandates.” It was unblushingly 
rejected by the cession of Shantung to Japan. 
The Germans included in Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, the Hungarians transferred to Ru- 
mania and Serbia, did not feel that “self- 
determination” was a very liveiy reality. 

Point 6—on noninterference with, and aid 
to, Russia—was executed by subsidizing futile 
White armies to attack her with arms and 
men furnished by British, French, and Japa- 
nese. When the British Army got tired and 
the French mutinied at Odessa, Mr. Church- 
ill proposed a whole new campaign to be par- 
ticipated in by the American Army. But 
President Wilson had the power to and did 
stop this idea. 

Point 9—on Italian boundaries that should 
include only Italians—was fulfilled, but slices 
of Austrians, Germans, and Slavs were put in 
as good measure. Their right oi self-determi- 
nation and not to be bandied about was not 
hinted at. 

Points 7, 8, 10, 11, and 13, relating to free- 
dom and restoration of specific oppressed 
reoples, were largely carried out. I shall ex- 
panc on this later 

Point 12 referred to the reorganization of 
Turkey and the autonomous development of 
her subject peoples. The Turks prevented 
any freedom to the Armenians, to whom this 
was mostly directed, and the Allies divided 
much as mandates. 

Point 14—the League of Nations—was 
largely as Mr. Wilson wanted it. But when 
the League was made dependent upon the 
unanimous vote of the great powers, and 
when the majority of the Council were the 
leading European Allies, they had shackled 
the League intc an agency for the enforce- 
ment of their peace. Wilson’s ccncept that 
it should be an independent and reviewing 
agency was lost. And the possession of more 
legal powers than it had the strength to use 
proved a disastrous weakness. 

The further 11 points in the subsequent 
addresses mostly met disaster. 

Point 15—the new order—became a slogan 
of derision. 

Point 16—destruction of aggression—failed 
because the League was not able to secure co- 
hesion of its members suf.cieutly to provide 
force and because power politics and oppres- 
sion sowed the dragon’s teeth of dictators. 

Point 17—abolition of international com- 
binations, military alliances, balances of 
power—began to die long before Mr. Wilson 
left Paris. 

The exclusion of the enemy states from the 
League, the French-created Little Entente, 
the British-French-Belgian alliance, the 
grouping of supporters by France and Eng- 
land in the League were all reversions to old 
diplomacy. 

Indeed, the great assumption that military 
alliances and balances of power were thrown 
overboard as medieval junk and replaced by 
collective action of all nations was roughly 
dissolved in a declaration of Clemenceau to 
the French Chamber 6 weeks after his accept- 
ance of the Wilson points. Incidentally the 
President had made a speech in Manchester 
denouncing the whole doctrine of “balance 
of power” only 2 days before Clemenceau 
spoke. 
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Point 18—on equality of nations—was dead 
the moment enemy states were excluded from 
the : 

Point 19—self-determination * * * 
an imperative principle of action—was not 
applied to Austria, Hungary, or Danzig, nor 
to the border populations that were bandied 
about. 

Point 20—the world safe for democracy— 
was indeed transitory. 

Point 21—universal democracy—was fairly 
well developed except in Russia, Japan, Hun- 
gary, Turkey, Bulgaria, and Rumania. And 
under treaty and other war aftermaths it 
died successively in a dozen other nations. 

Point 22—on German colonies and other 
backward people being the wards of the 
world—has already been discussed under 
point 5. 

Point 23—negotiated peace, with settle- 
ment of every question * * * on the 
basis of free acceptance to that settlement— 
was punctured by massed armies to force sig- 
nature on the dotted line. 

Point 24—that it was to be a just peace, 
and point 25, that there were to be no in- 
demnities or no punitive damages, certainly 
were not permitted to function. 

In general, 20 out of 25 points were variously 
and violently attenuated by the time they 
came out from under the millstones of the 
best European diplomatic thought. 

On ali these points Mr. Wilson made a 
magnificent fight for justice and freedom. 
His courage saved something, or mitigated 
something, in almost every one of his 25 
points. His expression of American ideals 
was the only spiritual expression in the con- 
ference. He effectively tempered the march 
of Allied militarism, on the one hand, and 
of bolshevism, on the other. At every step 
he fought the forces of hate and imperialism. 

Germany reviled him that he had sur- 
rendered much of the Fourteen Points and 
the “subsequent addresses.” Yet Germany 


ought to know that, but for him, she would 


have been torn limb from limb. Im the 
war and peace he went down into the pit 
of chaos and came out with something that 
lessened the suffering of the world. 

There can be no doubt that he made the 
major contribution to lifting oppression 
from millions of people and setting them 
upon the road to hope. His inspiration 
made certain the independence and freedom 
of the Finns, the Poles, the Latvians, the 
Estonians, the Lithuanians, the Czechs and 
Slovaks, the Slovenes, the Croatians, after 
a hundred years of oppression. These mil- 
lions of people will forever hold Wilson’s 
mame in grateful memory. And it is Wil- 
son’s name that stands out in their monu- 
ments and the names of their streets and 
parks. Also largely from his inspiration 
came at least a period of democracy to 
Serbia, Germany, and Austria. 

A further service of America was that, 
by a generosity unparalleled in all history 
of mankind, we saved hundreds of millions 
of lives in Europe from famine, pestilence, 
and revolutionary chaos. We thereby gave 
the tender plants of democracy a chance. 

It was Mr. Wilson’s force that carried 
through the League of Nations. It accom- 
plished something and, of more importance, 
established the idea of international co- 
operation to preserve peace, which will 
sometime take more effective form. 

The American people criticized some provi- 
sions in the League. They were by no means 
the major weaknesses of the treaty. The 
weaknesses were the provisions outside the 
Covenant. It was not the League that 
brought calamity on the world. Nor was it 
the failure of America to join the League. 


It was the failure of the other points and of 
the nations who through the treaty took 
over the domination of Europe. Our mili- 
tary intervention had destroyed German mili- 
tarism and aggression. It resulted in placing 
the British, French, and Italians in domina- 
tion over . ‘Their domination was bet- 
ter than German domination. But it was not 
collective security. 

The American thesis was that the first step- 
ping stone to peace was to nurture demo- 
cratic government over the world. That had 
to underlie, and was indeed a sounder guar- 
anty of peace than a thousand Leagues. 

A high degree of personal liberty and de- 
mocracy was suddenly introduced to nations 
who could only slowly adapt its himbering 
processes. They could survive only by strong 
cooperation of other European democracies. 

The British and French had a chance to 
create a new order in Europe by sustaining 
the new democratic ts. The Ger- 
mans had brought the greatest suffering upon 
humanity that the world had known in cen- 
turies. They were an aggressive people by 
long inheritance. They were bound to try to 
wriggle out of the treaty. No government 
could survive in Germany that did not wrig- 
gle. There was one of two courses open— 
either to hold continued repression or to try 
- nurture democracy and a new outlook to 

em. 

The treaty certainly sowed the dragon’s 
teeth of future revolutions and trouble. The 
reparations and controls stifled German re- 
covery, and ultimately her collapse dragged 
the world into economic depression. The in- 
sistence upon weakening Germany by sepa- 
rating large segments of the German race will 
yet bring explosions to the world. (Editor’s 
note: The reader is reminded that Mr. Hoover 
was writing in 1934-35.) More importantly, 
the subsequent conduct of the dominant 
Powers contributed grea to destroying the 
growth of democracy in the old enemy areas. 
The words of many British and French 
statesmen could be cited to show that this is 
understatement. There are a hundred inci- 
dents to prove it. For instance, in the spring 
of 1932 I received appeals from the demo- 
cratic leaders of Germany to aid them in 
securing moderation of certain parts of the 
Treaty of Versailles which were endangering 
the survival of the republic. At that time 
they were being pressed by the Communists 
On one side and the Nazis on the other. The 
dangers were real and great. The changes 
they desired in no way endangered any other 
nation. But the response of the French 
Prime Minister to my urging through Mr. 
Hugh Gibson, who was acting as our Ambas- 
sador at large, was, “I will not consent to 
changing one atom of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles.” Six months after, Hitler overthrew 
the weakened democratic government 

During this armistice swamp of peace- 
making, we explored a confusion of paths. 
There is surely some wisdom, some experi- 
ence, from these expeditions which ought to 
sink into our national mind. There are some 
observations that can be well made. 

The forces which lay behind the rejection 
of American ideas were far deeper than the 
intrigues of diplomacy or the foibles of Euro- 
pean statesmen. Here was the collision of 
civilizations that had grown 300 years apart. 
The new liberalism of the western world was 
in clash with the deep forces of Europe, with 
racial mores and grim necessities Of these 26 
races. 

Many Americans do not realize how far 
our ideas have grown away from those of 
Europe in these 800 years of separation. 
American Society, with a capital 8S, and many 
of our Intellectuals, with a capital I, have 
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growing 
and their minorities, and their fears are the 
perpetual stimuli of war. 

Resistant against all these furies, there are 
the benign forces of human liberty, of re- 
ligion, of education, and of morals, which 
have fought these evils over centuries. And 
among these peoples are great leaders of 
thought and of men whose aspirations and 
whose life services have been given to allay 
these evils and to build up hope and faith 
and peace. 

But during the whole of our relations with 
it, Europe has had only intervals of unstable 
peace. It has lived always on a war footing, 
with all the dangers of 20 armies. Its periods 
of peace have been a groping for a balance 
of power through groups and alliances based 
upon fear and upon arms. 

The job of European statesmen of good 
will is to engage incessantly in power politics, 
by which aggression is checked and the 
malign forces allayed, in order that tenuous 
peace can be extended a little longer. It is 
a delicate job in which loyalties to agreement 
by any of them constantly give way to ex- 
pediencies and self-preservation of their 
countries. 

On this side of the Atlantic our abundant 
resources, our freedom from military dangers 
and national hates have given us an ease of 
life and assurance of safety that no nation 
in Europe has ever experienced. Our con- 
cepts of democracy are different, for even in 
European democracies few are free from class 
stratifications and class barriers. 

The outstanding fact is that we have grown 
apart from Europe in our thinking. 

We have developed forms of idealism which 
profcundly affect our national life, of which 
Europe has little real understanding. These 
ideals, as expressed in the 14 points and the 
other “particulars,” clashed against their in- 
tellectual backgrounds, their bare-bone ne- 
cessities, and their daily struggle for exist- 
ence. They are tolerant of what they con- 
sider to be our childish prattle of “liberty,” 
the “new order,” “freedom of men,” “self- 
determinatior” “compassion,” “mercy,” 
“equal opportunities,” “welfare of mankind,” 
and soon. America is the only nation since 
the Crusades that has fought the battles of 
other peoples at her own gigantic loss. It is 
not strange taat attempts to force the ideal- 
ism of America were discarded by Europe as 
the solution of Europe’s problems. Certainly 
we cannot impose our ideas of freedom and 
peace upon other people by arms or treaties. 

America proved she had the courage and 
genius to make war, and make it magnifi- 
cently. We destroyed one system of mili- 
tarism and despotism. America proved she 
had the compassion and the executive ability 
to conquer famine and pestilence, to defeat 
anarchy and revolution, to inspire and create 
freedom among many peoples. But she could 
not secure the adoption of concepts of justice 
or that far-seeing statesmanship which re- 
places conflict with cooperation among 
nations. 

America has been accused of running out 
on Europe after the treaty. As a matter of 
fact, Europe ran out on America in twenty- 
odd of the twenty-four points. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very glad to include with 
my remarks further and conclusive evi- 
dence of support by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for my resolutions 59 
and 76 providing for the establishment 
now of an outstanding national com- 
mission to prepare for orderly economic 
adjustment when peace is restored: 


[Extracts from Executive Council's Report, 
American Federation of Labor Convention, 
Seattle, Wash.] 


POST-WAR READJUSTMENTS—HOUSE JOINT RESO- 
LUTION 59, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 76 


(Executive Council’s Report, p. 41) 


This section of the executive council’s re- 
port tells of the introduction of two bills by 
Representative JERRY VoorHIs, of California 
(H. J..Res. 59 and H. J. Res. 76), to provide 
for the creation of a Post-War Economic 
Advisory Commission to develop a program 
for readjustment of economic and labor con- 
ditions after the war with a view to elimina- 
tion of unemployment and the regulation of 
production in the interest of the general 
welfare. A representative of the American 
Federation of Labor appeared before the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and urged approval of these reso- 
lutions. 

The committee commends the executive 
council for its support of these bills and 
urges continued effort to secure enactment 
of these or similar measures and the fullest 
possible participation by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the preparation and ap- 
plication of measures for the readjustment 
of war industries to peacetime production. 

Secretary George moved adoption of this 
section of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by 
unanimous vote. 


In connection with that portion of the 
executive council’s report -inder the caption 
Post-war reconstruction, page 163, your com- 
mittee has considered Resolutions Nos. 119, 
124, and 125. 

This portion of the executive council’s 
report deals with the necessity of planning 
now for the period which will immediately 
follow the end of the war in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. Unless a national program for 
the post-war reconstruction period is es- 
tablished before the end of the war, a cha- 
otic and perhaps disruptive condition will 
face the people of this country. 

In his recent broadcast to the people of 
Norway, President Green promised that “The 
American Federation of Labor will aid in 
bringing just peace and social justice 
throughout the world at the close of the 
war.” 
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With this pledge your committee is in 
hearty approval, for the problem of a re- 
constructed post-war period is one which 
cannot be adopted by any individual nation 
regardless of what may be done by others. 
It is an international problem and can only 
be worked out upon an international basis, 
if true peace is to follow a laying down of 
arms. While international peace and inter- 
national reconstruction of relations is es- 
sential, it is equally true that the internal 
reconstruction in each country is equally 
essential. 

No nation will face a graver problem to its 
institutions, to its industrial and its social 
life than our own, and for this reason it is 
essential that the American Federathn of 
Labor should immediately begin to formu- 
late policies and the methods by which they 
will be applied to meet the fundamental 
problems which we must face immediately 
after the European war has ended. 

To this end your committee recommend 
that the American Federation of Labor ap- 
point a committee to study the problem of 
post-war reconstruction and that the of- 
ficers of the American Federation of Labor 
be directed to request the Congress of the 
United States to appoint a national com- 
mittee on post-war reconstruction, in the 
membership of which there will be repre- 
sented experienced men from the field of 
labor, agriculture, commerce, industry, and 
the professional groups, chosen or recom- 
mended by their respective groups. 

Your committee recommend concurrence 
with the executive council’s report and the 
purpose and substance of Resolutions Nos. 
119, 124, and 125. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 

POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION 

We must not permit our deep concern 
with the issues of the war which now engulfs 
most of the world to blind us to the vital 
problems that will press for solution after the 
war is over. These problems are stupendous 
in scope and implications. Unless we are 
able to solve them, we may again “win the 
war but lose the peace.” 

Among the problems that will need to be 
considered at the close of the present war is 
the transfer of society from a wartime to a 
peacetime economy. This will involve major 
dislocations that will seriously affect labor 
and industry. Other problems which are of 
definite interest to labor include the follow- 
ing: the substitution of constructive work 
for war industries; securing employment for 
demobilized soldiers; provision of employ- 
ment for women replaced by demobilized 
men; vocational training for those who have 
been demobilized and special programs for 
those who have lost their vocational skill 
through physical injury or otherwise, and the 
planning of useful employment to prevent 
unemployment. 

One of the most vital of the post-war prob- 
lems will be the prevention of wide-scale 
unemployment. Unless steps are taken in 
advance to cope with the situation, the un- 
employment which will follow the present 
war is likely to exceed by far even the stag- 
gering unemployment in the wake of the first 
World War. 

Other problems world-wide in character are 
the physical reconstruction to repair the 
devastation of war, the problem of nutrition, 
and the problem of feeding undernourished 
peoples and caring for those orphaned by the 
war. Above and beyond these specific prob- 
lems is the larger one of planning for a 
democratic world society in which social jus- 
tice will prevail and in which men can live in 
peace. 

President William Green, in his recent 
broadcast to the people of Norway, promised 
that “the American Federation of Labor will 
aid in bringing fust peace and social iustice 
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throughout the world at the close of the war.” 
To do this and to meet specific problems it ts 
essential that we should plan in advance and 
have definite machinery ready. We must not 
wait until we are overwhelmed by the vast 
problem that will confront us at the end of 
the war. 

In his address before the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in November 1940, John G. 
Winant, then Director of the International 
Labor Office, pointed out that “the task of 
the trade-union movement as well as that of 
the International Labor Organization is con- 
cerned with working out a democratic pattern 
for the world of tomorrow.” He asked for 
labor’s continued support of the International 
Labor Organization and that we act “as an 
agency for the reconstruction of a peaceful 
world and for the shaping of a human 
democracy.” 

Labor has a vital stake in peace. It must 
help in planning for a democratic post-war 
world in which peace must be combined with 
social justice. The International Labor Or- 
ganization, through its tripartite set-up in 
which government, management, and labor 
is represented, suggests a democratic way of 
dealing with the reconstruction problems at 
both the domestic and international levels 
which will affect our entire social order. 

In connection with the preparation of a 
program for post-war reconstruction, it is 
the recommendation of the executive coun- 
cil that the United States should establish 
a tripartite commission representing govern- 
ment, management, and labor. This com- 
mission should have the assistance of what- 
ever technical staff and advisory committees 
are necessary ard it should draw upon the 
experience and information of such agencies 
as are studying post-war labor and social 
problems and transition from a war economy 
to a peacetime economy. 

We, therefore, urge that a tripartite com- 
mission representing government, manage- 
ment, and labor be created and authorized to 
study and report upon post-war labor and 
social problems and to recommend methods 
of dealing with these problems. Such acom- 
mission should be empowered to draw upon 
the Government and private agencies for 
assistance in its work. 





Unity In National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





November 17, 1941 
ADDRESS BY EARL LEE KELLY 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, as chairman of the day, it was my 
privilege to introduce and present the 
Honorable Earl Lee Kelly to the assem- 
bled membership of the California State 
Society, meeting, as we were, in the Rose 
Room of the Washington Hotel in this 
city. 

As the principal speaker on that im- 
pressive occasion, Mr. Kelly, formerly the 
director of the California State Depart- 
ment of Public Works, presently an exec- 
utive vice president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust & Savings Associa<« 
tion, delivered a most impressive and a 
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strikingly significant address, one which, 
because of the subjects with which he 
dealt, is well worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of not only the membership of this 
body but of the entire country as well. 

Because of the timely nature of his 
comments, the soundness of that to which 
he gave expression, I ask the unanimous 
consent of the membership that the text 
of that which Mr. Kelly then said may be 
spread upon the pages of the CONGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. Kelly’s address follows: 


I am very happy to be here today to accept 
the invitation which came to me almost, one 
might say, only a few hours ago. Though I 
have substituted on various occasions, I have 
never had the opportunity or the privilege 
before of substituting for so very charming 
and distinguished a lady as the one who was 
to have addressed you here this afternoon. 
And I was particularly pleased, when the roll 
was called of those who are in attendance 
this afternoon, when I heard your names and 
saw you rise. Seeing so many folks that I 
have not seen for so long brought back to my 
memory times that I had enjoyed in Cali- 
fornia in years gone by when I worked in close 
association with so many of you who are here 
today. 

I often think that a little line of poetry or 
a@ word of prose or a squib or a quotation so 
much more aptly expresses the way we feel 
than we ourselves can sometimes express it. 
As I thought of some of you here, some of 
whom I had already chatted with here today 
and some of whom I had not seen until you 
arose, I was reminded of a little poem which 
was brought to my attention under most un- 
usual circumstances, when I was connected 
with the highway commission in California. 
Some of you may be familia: with it. On the 
road from Placerville to Lake Tahoe and at 
the summit there is a ranger station. Those 


of you who have traveled that road know that 
there is in that ranger station a man who 
has for years collected little poems of unusual 


interest, poetry from everywhere. He has 
them pasted all over the walls of the ranger 
station. Here is one that I culled from his 
collection which is particularly applicable, I 
think, as I sit here today with so many of my 
friends that I have not seen for so long a 
time. It goes like this: 


“There is a long, long winding road that never 

wearies me, 

A road I often travel when old friends I wish 
to see. 

That road is called Sweet Memory, s0 old, 
yet ever new. 

And I oft in fancy wander there to laugh and 
talk again with you.” 


So I often in fancy wandered there and 
talked and chatted and laughed again with 
you, but today I have the rare privilege of 
seeing so many of you whom I have known 
before. 

Today, in our Nation, has been designated 
as Unity Day. So just day before yesterday, 
Friday evening, when your chairman asked 
me if I would pinch hit at the meeting today, 
I wondered what I would talk about, and be- 
cause of the fact that today, Sunday, here 
in Washington and all over our Nation, is 
Unity Day, I thought that perhaps I might 
make that the theme of the few remarks that 
I might make. 

Today we are assembled in the financial 
center, the business center, the nerve center 
of the world. We are all Californians, all 
Americans, and in this hour of national 
emergency, of national peril, may I say that 
we should be better Californians, finer Amer- 
icans, than ever before. We have been wit- 
nessing recently, and are witnessing, the 
greatest change in governments, of boundary 
lines, and of peoples, in the shortest period 
of time in recorded history, and we find again 
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thing better, and we who live today 
make our contribution as have those who 


I have often heard another little squib 
that I shall give you: 


“ Life is like a journey on a railroad train, 
With a pair of travelers seated at each 
pane; 
I might sit beside you and never even know 


you, 
Or T might sit elsewhere, all the journey 
through. 
But if fate should mark me, seated at your 
side, 
Let’s be pleasant travelers, it’s so short a 
ride.” 


So I say to you, let’s be pleasant travelers 
because it is so short a ride. When I say 
360,000 years, that is something at which we 
might wonder. We see so many big figures 
today that 360,000, 3,600,000, or 3,600,000,000 
all mean about the same, but if I could take 
those 360,000 years and confine them to a 36- 
inch yardstick, with which we are all familiar, 
and let each one of those inches take the 
span of 10,000 years, you would see that man 
has gone from the half savage, the half 
beast, where we are today, in that last 1 inch 
on the rule, and then if we take the advent 
of the birth of the Prince of Peace, you will 
see that we get down to the last quarter 
inch on the rule, and then if we take the 
greatest period of development in the world 
in our country and elsewhere, in the last 100 
years we have witnessed the greatest develop- 
ment of history and the space that would be 
taken up on that rule would be that of the 
very keenest, sharpest edge of a knife blade. 
So you see the contribution that we here are 
making in this great movement which I say 
is upward and forward. Here in these last 
few years we have seen the development of 
the radio, of electricity, and of the airplane. 
We are truly living in a marvelous age. 

Just the other day I boarded an airplane 
here in Washington, D. C., at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. The next morning at 8:30 
o’clock, in Sacramento, Calif., I was having 
breakfast with my family. Some little time 
before that I had breakfast here at the 
Mayfiower Hotel, in Washington, D. C., and 
that night I had a very late supper, about 
10: 30, with my family in Sacramento. Had 
we left early, at the crack of dawn, we would 
have followed the sun all the way across 
the continent and it would have been a 
dawn-to-dusk flight. We all remember just 
a few short years ago when every American 
was thrilled and amazed as he read the head- 
lines of those two great Army fliers who 
went across the continent of the United 
States from dawn to dusk, and little did we 
think that that would be something that 
we, all of us, would be experiencing in the 
next few years. 

We see one record after another being 
broken on the battlefields today, with the 
speed of airplanes far beyond what we ever 
dreamed. You military men who know 
ballistics and figure what we should do, know 
that the speed of the airplane is getting so 
fast that if you have a far enough lead you 
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can literally run away from a bullet and the 
impact will not be severe. As one after 
another of these records are broken, in just 
a few short years we will be able to have our 
breakfast on the Pacific coast, we will come 
to Washington and have our lunch and 
transact our business, and if necessity de- 
mands, we will go back and have dinner with 
our families that same evening. That brings 
a smile, but just a few short years ago had 
I said to you in a gathering like this one 
today, that I would have breakfast on the 
Atlantic coast and have dinner that night 
with my family on the Pacific coast, it would 
have provoked a greater smile than you 
folks gave me just at this moment. 

Because of modern transportation and 
closer communication we find it difficult to 
reconcile Old World prejudices and national 
hatreds of European and Asiatic countries, 
and because of this very closeness. we cannot 
live unto ourselves alone. We have no lust 
of conquest or desire of domination. We 
face this crisis today as free from such pur- 
poses as any people that ever looked into the 
abyss of war. The right to exist as a free 
people is the beginning and the end of all 
of our demands. 

In this present conflict, California must do 
its part. It stands at once as one of the bul- 
warks and outposts of our country, strategi- 
cally located and with matchless resources. 
When this war is over and we shall have 
returned to our peaceful pursuits and a re- 
adjustment of our economy shall have been 
made, California will stand not only as the 
greatest agricultural State of our Nation, but 
the greatest industrial State as well. As my 
chief, Mr. Giannini, has often said, you can’t 
hold California back, and I am glad to say 
of the institution that I am so proud to rep- 
resent that we are trying to do the kind of 
banking that is building California. 

It may be interesting to you to know that 
in the contribution that we are making to 
the defense program we have as collateral 
security in our bank today almost $1,500,000,- 
000 of defense contracts and war orders of 
those Californians who have received de- 
fense work from our Government. 

So on this lovely Sunday in the Nation’s 
Capital in Washington, we Californians are 
on the threshold of a momentous era, when 
the future not only of our Nation but of all 
nations that desire peace and freedom de- 
pends on the unity of our people, when ail 
Americans should feel an obligation to sup- 
port the President of the United States when- 
ever the Nation is threatened from without. 

“Gentlemen may cry ‘peace, peace, peace.’ 
But there is no peace; the war has actually 
begun. The next gale that sweeps from 
the north will bring to our ears the clash 
of resounding arms.” I hardly need tell you 
that those are not my words. I am sure 
you may recognize them, rather, as the 
words of Patrick Henry, spoken in a little 
church just south of here, way back in 
1775, spoken at a time when the peaceful 
of this country faced a great crisis, faced 
a decision as to whether or not they would 
shed their blood for freedom and inde- 
pendence. Those immortal words of Pat- 
rick Henry bear repetition today. We all 
know there is no peace in the world; the 
war is actually begun. Every hot breath 
from across the sea brings with ever-increas- 
ing clarity to our ears the resounding clash 
of arms. The evil, hungry flames of the 
European inferno have already jumped the 
Atlantic. We are at war with Germany this 
very minute. We are fighting her with ma- 
chines and with money. I hope as fer- 
vently as you do that we may never be 
forced to fight her with men. Fortunately 
we can do more than hope in the matter 
of another American expeditionary force. 
That is one decision that is still ours to 
make and not Hitler’s. We, you and I and 
all other Americans, have the power within 
our hands to determine if it shall be 
necessary for our sons to die on a foreign 





. But first if we are to exert that 
must become realists; we must 
stop kidding ourselves that there is such a 
thing as neutrality now in this world. You 
can’t compromise with evil; you must fight 
it, destroy it, crush it. We must realize 
once and for all that there is no such thing 
as the American way of life with the Nazi 
philosophy. If we in America are to do our 
from the earth the de- 
structive force that is Hitlerism, if we are 
to keep that which we cherish, we must be 
prepared to pay the price. The cost is un- 


toil and sweat. We have to stop quibbling 
am ourselves; we have to stop thinking 
in terms of dollar profits and closed shops; 
we stop playing politics with the 
fate of the Union; we have to stop splitting 
hairs as to whether or not Britain is fight- 
ing our battle; we have to stop silly bicker- 





Hitler must be stopped. 

To those who say a Hitler victory won’t 
make any difference to us, I answer that our 
way of life has already undergone a pro- 
found change. Every business house, every 
factory—yes, every man and woman is al- 
ready feeling the effects of our defense pro- 
gram. In the Bank of America alone, more 
than 400 of our bright young men have given 
up good jobs, economic security, perhaps, 
even their future, to serve in our armed 
forces. May I say to you, however, that Mr. 
Giannini, the president of our bank, has said 
to every one of those young men who goes 
away that when his term is over, whether it 
be for 1 year or for a longer period, he can 
come back to our bank and get his job 
again; and if the same job isn’t available, 
that he will be given one of a comparable 
value. Four hundred may sound like a large 
number to you, but may I say a~ I stand here 
today we have 11,000 people in our organi- 
zation. 

Yet there are still some who say that the 
war in Europe won’t make any difference to 
us; that we should ignore it and mind our 
own business, My friends, I ask you, should 
Britain and Russia be defeated, do you think 
for one minute that we could resume our 
normal way of life? Do you think we could 
then stop building battleships, stop training 
millions of men, stop making tanks and mili- 
tary planes? You know and I know that such 
thinking is fantastic. Should Hitler pre- 
vail, America would of necessity become an 
armed camp for years to come. There would 
be no limit to the President’s emergency 
powers. Democracy would become a mem- 
ory. It would give way to the false ideolo- 
gies of Europe. 

In view of these facts, and they are facts, 
I say let’s bury our personal inclinations and 
our party differences. Let’s realize the dan- 
ger of our times and put the safety of our 
country above all else. No matter what 
political cloak you wear {I, myself, as many 
of you know, am a Republican), don’t over- 
look this fact, that through the constitu- 
tional processes of democracy we have a man 
in the White House whom we have elected to 
be our Commander in Chief, who is charged 
with the duty of assuring the safety of our 
Nation against the threat of physical force. 
You may like or dislike the man, you may 
approve or disapprove his actions, but he is 
our duly elected President. Under powers 
given him by the people he has declared an 
unlimited emergency to exist in our country. 

There is no place for disunity in times of 
emergency. As good Californians and as good 
Americans, let us get down to business and 
in the words of another Californian, my 
chief, Mr. A. P. Giannini, let’s all pull to- 
gether to get the wheels turning; let’s get the 
job done. 

May I thank you for your more than gra- 
cious attention. 
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Special Interest Trying To Divide 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 


COMMENTS OF DAIRY COOPERATIVES 
REPRESENTATIVES 





Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks, I 
include therein a table and other com- 
ments prepared by representatives of 
dairy cooperatives. 

A recent ruling by the Administrator 
of the Federal Security Administration 
permits the camouflaging of oleomarga- 
rine so that it is difficult to tell the differ- 
ence in taste and appearance from butter. 
The oleo manufacturers, of course, try to 
make the cotton producers believe that 
their major income might be derived 
from cotton byproducts, and that, there- 
fore, it is to the cotton producers’ interest 
to assist these oleo producers to increase 
the use of the butter substitute. 

I have recently placed in the Recorp 
several articles in an attempt to show 
that while they may camouflage their 
their product to make it look, smell, and 
taste like butter, and while they may now, 
with the protective ruling of one of our 
Federal d partments, inject certain vita- 
mins, it has not yet—and I do not think 
it ever will be—proven that any imitation 
will ever be able to take the place in the 
lives of our young over what nature has 
provided for their existence and devel- 
opment. 

But what I particularly want to stress 
at this time is the fact that the cotton 
farmers are being misled into believing 
that they receive a considerable propor- 
tion of their income from that source. 
These figures are taken from officia] De- 
partment of Agriculture statistics, except 
that they are worked out into percentages 
to the total income of cotton producers. 

After all, even in cotton States, dairying 
in actual value is many times that of the 
products used in oleomargarine. Then, 
too, the value of the products bought by 
dairymen should be considered because 
they amount to nearly 10 times as much 
as the income from oleo products. Let 
us not as representatives of agriculture 
develop a fight among ourselves; after all, 
there are plenty of other interests fight- 
ing us now. We are only making it pos- 
sible for another group, which has always 
made much more and easier-money than 
either the producers or most of the con- 
sumers, to increase their profits. All the 
blame for price increases are blamed on 
the farmer now, when the facts are that 
in most products the price is still below 
what it costs to produce, and somewhere 
in between, before it reaches the retailer, 
is wher> the real profits are made. 
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The article and table follow: 


OLEO MANUFACTURERS, NOT SOUTHERN FARMERS, 
TRYING TO CAPTURE BUTTER MARKET 

Oleomargarine is trying to enlist the south- 
ern farmers to help them through their set- 
up known as the National Cotton Council of 
America which is distributing propaganda 
material for oleomargarine. They do a good 
job of presenting facts that are favorable to 
their interest and leaving out the facts that 
are not in their favor. I believe that it is our 
duty to tell the people in our territory the 
facts and reasons why the powerful “butter 
interests,” as the margarine manufacturers 
term us, are fighting the standard for oleo- 
margarine, recently promulgated by Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 

They plead for the cotton farmer that they 
deserve an equal opportunity in the American 
market; that a pound of oleomargarine con- 
tains 80 percent cottonseed oil, just as a 
pound of butter contains 80 percent butter- 
fat; also that the cotton farmer is no tess 
important than the dairy farmer. However, 
they do not say how much the cotton farmer 
is benefited by it. The fact is that the cotton 
farmer’s income from cottonseed oil used in 
making oleomargarine is less than six-tenths 
of 1 percent of the farm income from cotton. 
The following table is the cash income that 
the cotton farmer received in 1940. 





Percent 
Cotton lint__......- $573, 401, 000 86 90 
Cottonseed oil used 
in oleomargarine_. 3, 830, 000 . 58 
Shortenings-_-___._-.- 27, 171, 000 4.12 
For other purposes.. 11, 092, 000 1.68 
Cottonseed cake and 
a cenieinicadnnna 29, 301, 000 4.44 
Cottonseed hulls__. 4, 754, 000 . 72 
Linters — particles 
that stick to seed.. 10, 286,000 1 56 
GS cctictemars 659, 835, 000 100. 00 


Going a little further, the cash income to 
the farmers in the Cotton Belt—Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas, for 1940 was— 


Ali farm products 


used in oleomarga- Percent 

EI ciate scitinniceeneniesenle $3, 729, 000 0.2 
Dairy products -_... 153, 377, 000 7.7 
Cattle and calves... 209, 522, 000 10.6 
Government pay- 

so 290, 576, 000 
Cotton and cotton- 

a 585, 141, 000 29.5 
All other farm prod- 

ucts (hogs, chick- 

ens, eggs, tobac- 

co, vegetables, and 

fruit, etc.) ....... 737, 789, 000 37.3 

1, 980, 134, 000 100.0 


These figures show that the cotton farmer 
does not get very much income from oleo- 
e. The average farmer in those 10 
leading Cotton States received $837 cash farm 
income, of which $1.58 could be attributed 
to his farm products used in oleomargarine, 
$6.47 for cottonseed meal sold as dairy feed, 
and $64.81 from sale of dairy products. This 
shows that increased sales of oleomargarine 
would injure the Cotton Belt farmers by the 
decreased market for butter, as anyone knows 
that butter sales drop when oleo use rises. 
Any drop in butter sales would harm the 
farmers in the Cotton States much more than 
any increase in oleo sales would benefit them. 
No; we are not fighting the farmers of the 
Cotton States. In this oleomargarine war it 
is the 7 families who contro] the oleomar- 
garine industry against the 6,000,000 families 
whose main source of income is dairying. 
The income of those 6,000,000 families is 
more vital to the cotton grower than is the 
income of the 7 families interested in oleo- 
margarine. 
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Why must we fight this oleomargarine 
standard? For the reason that it gives them 
the right to make it resemble butter, to have 
the same consistency, color, odor, and taste 
as butter so that the only way that it could 
be recognized from butter would be by read- 
ing the label on the package. How many 
see the package when they sit down to eat, 
especially at hotels or restaurants? 

If that standard is allowed to prevail then 
with their millions for advertising, we may 
well expect the market for butter to go much 
the same way that lard went. Twelve years 
ago lard outsold other fats 9 to 1; now 
other fats outsell lard 4 to 1. Today 
they sell for a higher price than lard does. 
This has been accomplished by systematic 
advertising 

The Naticnal Cotton Council refers to the 
powerful dairy interests. We are indeed for- 
tunate that we are organized as well as we 
are, or we would not even have a voice to 
protest the injustice handed down. With 
Charles Holman, secretary of National Milk 
Producers, John Brandt, president of Land 
O’ Lakes Creameries, Ralph Ammon, director 
of Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, and 
other leaders of dairy cooperatives from all 
over the Nation united to put up a real fight 
for the protection of the dairy interest, we 
have some chance. 





Full Defense Production Is Vital to Safety 


of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 





Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday at Morgantown, W. Va., occurred 
the dedication of the ordnance works. 
The first unit of this vast defense plant 
has been finished ahezd of schedule. It 
was therefore appropriate that upwards 
of 75,000 persons saw and participated 
in ceremonies which covered morning, 
afternoon, and evening. 

It was a privilege to speak to the people 
who gathered from many counties of 
northern West Virginia and neighboring 
States. Senators HarLey M. K1ILcore and 
JOSEPH Rosier addressed the dedication 
audience. 

The address of the Honorable Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
was read in his absence by Maj. Gen. C. T. 
Harris, Jr. Emergency duties kept Judge 
Patterson in Washington, but his coura- 
geous MesSage was deepiy appreciated. 

It follows: 

Ours is one of the few countries left in the 
world where a scene like this would be pos- 
sible. Around us rise the walls of a great 
university. No minister of propaganda tells 
the faculty of that university what they are 
to teach. No Gestapo pries into the opin- 
ions of its professors. There is no one to 
question the political or religious beliefs of 
teachers or students. 

Here in Morgantown you have men of every 
political party and every creed. You will 
find them on street corners, in cigar stores, 





in hotel lobbies, talking about anything they 
want. Not a single one of them looks over 
his shoulder, or behind a telephone pole, be- 
fore he passes the time of day with his 
neighbor. At home they can turn on their 
radios and listen to any program they want 
for as long as they want—listen to every con- 
ceivable shade of opinion, and agree or dis- 
agree as they choose. They can read any 
newspaper they want to read, and can look 
upon the editor as a sage or a fool, and can 
tell him what they think of him. 

Two weeks ago we had a free and demo- 
cratic election in this country. It was an 
off-year election—we were not choosing a 
President, or a third of the Senate, or a new 
House of Representatives. It produced little 
excitement. But in most of the once-civilized 
world it would have been nothing short of 
a miracle. 

DESPOTISM RULES EUROPE 


There are men and women in Denmark, in 
Norway, in Holland, in Belgium, in France 
who once enjoyed most of those privileges. 
You know the situation they are in today. 
The iron hand of despotism has been clapped 
over their mouths and over their ears. Their 
thinking is regimented. Their newspapers 
print what their conquerors give leave to 
print. They live—they exist rather—in a 
state of terror and despair. 

Their future prospects are as dreary as 
their present misery. Their stomachs are 
pinched, and there will be more of that be- 
fore there will be less. How many privately 
owned automobiles would you see today on 
the streets of Paris or Brussels or Copen- 
hagen or Oslo? And how much flour would 
you find in the barrel? The food that they 
counted on has been eaten by the storm 
troopers. And if one of them in despair 
shoots a Nazi, it is the rule that 100 innocent 
men shall be lined up and shot. 

Behind this slavery and this destitution 
is the most formidable tyranny the world has 
ever known, supported by a mighty military 
machine. The millions who are chained to 
this machine suffer willingly, buoyed by the 
cries of their leaders that the promised land 
of world domination lies over the next hill, 
and that all the continents and all the seas 
will one day be incorporated into the new 
order. 

There is nothing new in the new order. 
It is the oldest order—or rather the oldest 
disorder—in history. It antedates recorded 
history. Its law is the law of tooth and fang. 
The only thing new about it today is that 
tooth and fang have given way to tank and 
bombing plane, to mine and torpedo. 

All of the “new orders” have had one com- 
mon denominator. The ruthless men who 
conceived and sponsored them have never 
stopped of their own accord; they have al- 
ways had to be stopped. They do not resign. 
They are never voted out of office. Some- 
times they are removed violently by a faction 
in their own close corporation. From the 
best knowledge we have, we cannot rely on 
such an event in Nazi Germany. Sometimes 
they are overwhelmed by a great popular up- 
rising. We are not going to count on that, 
either; civil populations do not stab winning 
armies in the back, only losing armies. 


AMERICA ARMS ITSELF 


Because we feel that this so-called new 
order is a direct and hideous threat to every- 
thing and to everybody that we hold dear, we 
have rolled up our sleeves to undertake the 
biggest job in our history. We are arming as 
we have never armed before. In doing so, 
we are up against the stiffest competition 
that ever existed. 

There are those who would prefer not to 
think about what has happened in the last 
2 years. They would like to take at face 
value Hitler’s promises that he has no designs 
against us—the same promises that he made 
to the Danes, the Dutch, and all the rest. The 
final result for us would be the condition of 
slavery that is now the common lot of those 
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nations that relied on those false promises 
only a year ago and in consequence were 
knocked off one by one. 

But the people of this country are not 
afraid to face the facts. They know how 
boundless Hitler’s ambitions are and how 
worthless his assurances are. They are re- 
solved to build their defenses and to take 
whatever measures may be n to re- 
move the menace of Hitlerism. And they do 
rot intend to stand by until Hitler starts 
taking over this hemisphere. As a nation we 
will see to it that the munitions are pro- 
duced for Britain and for Russia, and we will 
see to it that they are delivered. 


STRIKES INJURE PRODUCTION 


The task is to produce. Nothing must be 
allowed to interfere with production. Strikes 
and stoppages in industries essential to the 
defense of every one of us are self-evident 
interferences that cannot be tolerated in 
these critical times. 

The great plant that we are dedicating here 
in Morgantown today will play an important 
part in our military production. Out of this 
plant will come the ammcnia indispensable 
to our manufacture of T. N. T. Its design is 
the fi.est in the world. Its production will 
be vital to the defense of your homes and of 
everything that makes life worth living in a 
free country. We have all had benefits from 
that country. We have all had great gifts. 
Of course, there are things we may not be 
satisfied with, things we would like to change. 
But I have heard that in times of danger to 
democracy the citizens of West Virginia have 
always had a habit of upholding their Gov- 
ernment—not of holding it up. 

We want more of that spirit today. We 
want men who will stand up and fight for 
their country when it is in danger, whether 
on the firing line or on the production line. 
The 4,000 men \-ho worked to finish this 
plant on schedule deserve the thanks of the 
country. But they did not do that magnifi- 
cent job for any thanks or any rewards. They 
did it because American workers, when called 
upon, have always had the habit of mecting 
any test and of breaking records in doing it. 

We are calling on the workers of America 
today. We are saying: Men of America, your 
country is asking you, not to receive benefits, 
not to receive rewards, not to be coddled and 
patted on the back, but to deny yourselves, 
to face the hardest task you have ever faced 
and to face it like men. We have no doubt 
as to the response. 

This isa mighty country We are proud of 
our citizenship in it. National defense is not 
a bargain. It is a duty. 

WEAPONS MUST BE MADE 


All up and down the land we are building 
great establishments for the manufacture of 
arms and ammunition—TNT plants, smoke- 
less-powder plants, plants for shell loading, 
for bag loading, for the manufacture of small- 
arms ammunition. Some of them, cities that 
have grown up in placid farm lands or virgin 
wildernesses cover thousands of acres. Many 
of them are already in operation. There 
is a single purpose behind them, wherever 
they may be—in Indiana, in Iowa, in Ohio, 
in Missouri, in Alabama, or here in Mor- 
gantown. That purpose is to equip our 
Army with the best weapons we can con- 
trive and to equip it with plenty of them. 
Are the workers of America going to let that 
Army down? It is up to them. There is no 
dodging the choice. There is no dodging the 
responsibility. 

Every single defense worker in America has 
that responsibility. 

Labor has made great gains in this coun- 
try in the past generation. Those gains, to 
endure, must not be abused. And labor 
must shoulder its full burden in safeguarding 
this Nation against Hitler so that those gains 
shall endure. 

The workers of France in the past genera- 
tion also achieved new rights and greater 
recognition. But when across the Rhine the 
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Hitler threat to France was daily growing 
more ominous the workers of France abused 
the privileges which had been accorded by 
that democracy. There were strikes, recrimi- 
nations, dilly-dallying, and pretense that all 
was well even up to the very last hours when 
the light of freedom flickered and went out. 
The workers of France today are slaves, 
grinding out tanks and planes for their an- 
cient enemy and for the p of loosing 
destruction upon their traditional friends. 


WORKERS AID IN DEFENSE 


That destruction may soon be loosed on us. 
It is the workers of America who will make 
it possible to defend ourselves—the men who 
will work in this plant and in the many 
others throughout the country. 

What happens in this plant will be vital to 
America. I have said before, and I repeat it 
now, that this soil is consecrated soil. It 
was consecrated by the blood of pioneers who 
knew how to fight for their homes and die for 
them if n ‘ 

In their name let us dedicate this plant. 
In their name let us carry on the work in it 
for the preservation of the things they knew 
how to defend. We would not be worthy of 
their blood if we were satisfied with doing 
any less. We are face to face with destiny. 
Let us meet it like free men who know the 
value of their heritage and who know how 
to defend it. 





Is Our Unity a Farcical Sham? ~ 
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ARTICLE FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS JOURNAL 





Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
published in the October issue of the 
Philadelphia Knights of Columbus Jour- 
nal entitled “Is Our Unity a Farcical 
Sham?” written by my very good per- 
sonal friend William B. Burt. 


[From the Philadelphia Knights of Columbus 
Journal of October 1941] 


IS OUR UNITY A FARCICAL SHAM? 


Can anyone question the veracity of my 
opening statement—that in this hour of 
world crisis the safety of our democracy in 
America is seriously threatened by the apa- 
thetic attitude and disunity that engulf a 
large part of our people? 

Now, as never before, Government and peo- 
ple of the United States should be a close, 
working partnership, keenly alive to the re- 
alities of national peril, both from without 
and from within. 

We Catholics, together with all followers 
of other religious beliefs, must awaken to a 
stern realization that only under our demo- 
cratic form of government may we be per- 
mitted to practice the tenets of our respec- 
tive persuasion without interference. 

Yet when the very democracy under which 
we are allowed to survive is seriously men- 
aced, we go supinely on our way with never 
a@ care about its ultimate survival. 

Much has been heard in our order about 
the spirit of unity, but from my observation 


nothing but a lackadaisical attempt to ex- 
emplify the virtue has been manifested any= 
where during the present crisis, and there 
appears no disposition on the part of our 
brother knights to recognize the seriousness 
of this disunity. 

Even the sad fate of France as the latest 
victim of national disharmony has made very 
little impression upon the rank and file of 
our people. Little do they realize that a con- 
tinuance of our disunited policy must result 
in complete defeat of our democratic ideals 
and the substitution of a totalitarian form 
of government to which they will be com- 
pelled to be subservient to the tune of a 
concentration camp or a firing squad. 

Yes; we prate about the virtue of unity, 
the second principle of our order, telling our 
members how dissension and disloyalty spell 
defeat—that unity heralds the triumph of 
tomorrow. 

We point to history and examples of unity 
in the accomplishments of such outstanding 
characters as Loyola, O’Connel, Ozanam, and 
Windthorst, and yet, when our own beloved 
country, rightly acclaimed the “last outpost 
of democracy,” is seriously threatened, there 
is no unity of purpose or of action. 

This article does not mean to convey any 
impression that it is time for us to jump 
into a foreign war or to fight to preserve 
the status quo of any country not our own, 
but it does mean that if we do not pull 
ourselves together in a united effort to make 
our own defenses impregnable and even help 
others resisting the same aggression, we may 
surely expect to face alone the massed forces 
intent upon tearing the Americas to pieces. 

One does not need to be an alarmist to 
feel the lack of unity, but there must be 
an isolationist-interventionist compromise in 
the near future or we face defeat of our 
democracy—the defender of our liberties. 

Take a lesson, you Knights of Columbus, 
from the fate of France or accept the alter- 
native—the loss of your knighthood and your 
religion, too—because you will be denied the 
privilege of practicing either. 

You may then reflect, in sadness, the true 
meaning of unity and the farcical exemplifi- 
cation of its virtue. 





The Right Reverend William Lawrence 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a great moral and religious 
leader and a great patriot has passed 
away. A great and good man has gone to 
his reward. MasSachusetts and the Na- 
tion have suffered a great loss in the 
death of the Right Reverend William 
Lawrence, Episcopal bishop emeritus of 
the diocense of Massachusetts. No man 
has contributed more to the religious life 
of our Nation and community than did 
he. He was an indefatigable worker for 
all of his long, busy life—an able or- 
ganizer and executive, noted for his abil- 
ity to instill confidence in the people in 
times of distress. He was a great leader. 
He would have made a great President of 
the United States. 
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It is impossible for me to review the 
countless activities and accomplishments 
of his busy life, but I want to pay tribute 
to him as a great leader, a faithful friend, 
and a kindly, considerate man who ex- 
erted a tremendous influence for good 
upon thousands. He was liberal and most 
progressive in his ideas, and will be re- 
membered among the clergy of the Epis- 
copal Church for having established the 
church pension fund, a system that is 
generally regarded as the most success- 
ful among all the religious denominations 
in the country. 

He was an extremely human and mod- 
est man. I like to recall a story about him 
that typifies this modesty and very hu- 
man side of his character. In the early 
days, when he was holding his first parish, 
he remarked that every Saturday he 
wished fervently that something might 
happen so that he would not have to 
preach on the following day. 

My family enjoyed the privilege of his 
close friendship. My father, the late 
Franklin Nourse, and the then William 
Lawrence were warm friends during 
student days at Harvard. This friend- 
ship continued throughout the life of my 
father and mother. From early child- 
hood I remember the frequent visits of 
Bishop Lawrence to our home. He was 
our friend and our spiritual adviser. 

During the years of my public life 
Bishop Lawrence provided me with in- 
valuable counsel. His letters, written in 
his own personal hand, inspired courage 
and fortitude. It is impossible for me 
adequately to express my deep feeling of 
personal loss in his passing. His was a 
lifelong friendship. His place can never 
be filled. 

His family life was a beautiful one. He 
is survived by seven children. His two 
sons are Episcopal ministers. One of 
them is the bishop of western Massachu- 
setts. Their great loss is the loss of 
everybody who knew Bishop Lawrence. 
His life always will be an inspiration and 
example of courage, sincerity, simplicity, 
and service. Men and women of every 
race and creed mourn the passing of this 
great man and true friend. 





Defense Highway Bill 
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LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 





Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I insert herein 
a letter mailed to me from San Francisco 
by some good friend of mine whose iden- 
tity is unknown to me. I quoted the edi- 
torial therein referred to when speaking 
on the revised emergency defense high- 
way bill on October 21. The signature 
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looks like Charlie Terry, Charlie Levy, 
Charlie Perry, or Charlie Lenz. 

I am confident that had this letter 
been written from the home town of my 
friend, or that should I see him, I would 
recognize him immediately. As it is, I 
have been unable to place him, that I 
might acknowledge receipt of his letter 
and thank him for his approval of my 


attitude toward national] defense, his 
complimentary references, and . his 
thoughtfulness. I hope he may see this 


and thereby learn of my appreciation, 
in which event I would like to hear from 
him. If not, I do hope some friend or 
acquaintance of his may see it and iden- 
tify him to me, for which I shall be 
grateful indeed: 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1941. 
Hon. Pete JARMAN, 
Livingston, Ala. 

Dear Pete: When I left Alabama-the latter 
part of August for a few weeks vacation in the 
West, there were some who were giving you 
hell for the way you voted in the attempt to 
override the veto of the defense highway 
bill. While passing through Arizona I 
noticed this editorial and thought perhaps 
it might interest you. 

It is characteristic of the American people 
to be silent when they approve and yell to 
the high heavens when they disapprove. 
Hence, I would like to suggest to you that a 
majority of your constituents feel as I do in 
this matter, that you never before have cast 
your vote more wisely, and that you exhibited 
courage and a brand of statesmanship that 
is sorely needed in our Government today. 

I've discussed this matter with many peo- 
ple in the far West, and they are unanimous 
in their approbation. They have expressed 
hope that Alabama people will continue to 
send you to Washington as long as it is your 
desire to remain there. 

Keep up the good work. 





Problems of Organized Labor 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
OF GEORGIA 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me at Atlanta, Ga., on Novem- 
ber 7, 1941: 


It is my purpose tonight to discuss briefly 
the current situation regarding organized 
labor. I shall deal frankly with this suvject, 
realizing full well that you may not agree 
with some of the things I shall say. 

As a Member of Congress, I am in close con- 
tact with legislative matters affecting labor 
through service on three committees. 

I am chairman of the Committee on the 
Civil Service. This committee has jurisdic- 
tion over legislation affecting more than a 
million Federal employees. 


On the Labor Committee I rank next to the 
chairman. This committee handles general 
labor legislation. 

The Committee on the Merchant Marine 
handles legislation affecting workers in the 
maritime industry and the fishing industry. 
I rank next to the chairman on this com- 
mittee. 

Believing in the principles of labor organi- 
zation as they were expounded by such great 
leaders as the late Samuel Gompers and our 
own great Jerome Jones, I have supported 
most of the legislation of recent years bene- 
ficial to the workers. I have initiated much 
legislation for the betterment of working con- 
ditions in the Federal service. 

Among the measures of general concern to 
labor which I have -upported are the follow- 
ing: The Bacon-Davis Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the National 
Lebor Relations Aci, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards (Wage and Hour) Act, amendments to 
the Railway Labor Act, the Social Security 
Act, and the Railroad Retirement Act. 

My record in active support of these legis- 
lative enactments indicates my friendship for 
the workers in private employment. It indi- 
cates my sympathy with the problems of 
those who earn their daily bread by daily 
toil. In fact, some of my friends in other 
walks of life feel that I have been entirely 
too friendly toward labor. 

Tonight I speak frankly to you who are 
affiliated with the labor movement, as a 
friend, as one who has demonstrated that 
friendship for many years past. 

Friendship does not consist of pretty words 
of praise. It cannot be demonstrated by con- 
cealing from you errors committed by those 
you have placed in positions of trust. It is 
better shown, I think, by laying before you 
the real facts, no matter how disagreeable 
those facts may be. 

After a period of years during which public 
sentiment favorable to labor increased stead- 
ily, we now face a recession of that favorable 
attitude. The public is rapidly turning 
against the labor movement, 

The beneficial laws to which I have re- 
ferred were made possible by favorable public 
sentiment. They may be taken away because 
sentiment is now running against you. 

The people of the United States are revolt- 
ing against you because cf certain actions 
and certain leaders whose conduct they do 
not approve. 

The public has no patience with strikes 
that impede our production of materials 
needed for national defense. They do not 
understand why you permit persons with 
known criminal records to hold high office in 
your ranks It is not understandable to them 
why violence and strong-arm methods are 
sometimes used to force men to join unions. 
They want you to expel from your ranks all 
persons of a subversive nature. 

I realize, of course, that strikes have been 
“played up” and exaggerated. I realize that 
most of your leaders are honest and sincere. 
I understand that most unions do not use 
strong-arm methods or violence. It is also 
true that most unions do not tolerate Com- 
munists or other subversive elements within 
their ranks. 

Nevertheless, the public has become im- 
patient with you. Sentiment is running 
against you, and Congress is being bitterly 
criticized for not enacting restrictive legisla- 
tion. 

The privileges which Congress has con- 
ferred upon labor organizations during recent 
years have been great. Those privileges car- 
ried with them the responsibility for justly 
using the powers granted. You cannot es- 
cape those responsibilities and you cannot 
retain those powers unless you use them s0 
as to merit public favor. 
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There is no excuse for a strike in any case 
until and unless all other methods of adjust- 
ing the difficulty have been exhausted. 

Under present circumstances, even then, it 
is not wise to call a strike that impedes na- 
tional defense. To do so simply plays into 
the hands of those who seek your destruction. 
The public feels that you are not willing to 
make your contribution, your part of the 
sacrifices we all must make, for the national 
safety. 

There can be no excuse for the retention in 
a position of importance within your ranks 
of any known racketeer or criminal. Such 
persons should be promptly removed from 
your organizations. 

There is no place in any organized group 
for the known Communist. Those who advo- 
cate the overthrow of our form of govern- 
ment should not be in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor. 

Persons who “sell you out” for personal 
gain or for political position should not be 
retained in positions of leadership. 

The public has no sympathy with work 
stoppages resulting from jurisdictional strife 
or from the bitter divisions within the ranks 
of labor which arose from the formation of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I realize that most of my listeners here 
tonight are Federal employees and, as such, 
do not strike. I realize that most of the 
matters to which I have referred dc not apply 
in any way to you personally, or to the 
unions to which you belong. 

However, these matters do directly affect 
your welfare. The adverse public sentiment 
being created will mean trouble for you un- 
less they are corrected. 

As a part of organized labor you will be 
charged by the public with a part of the re- 
sponsibility for these things. 

You have a voice in the operation of the 
American Federation of Labor and you should 
make that influence felt toward the correc- 
tion of these unfortunate conditions. 

While I am talking directly to you, I hope 
that what I say tonight will be read by others 
more directly concerned. As a friend of the 
labor movement I hope that prompt steps 
will be taken to remove from office those 
guilty of any misconduct. I hope that poli- 
cies which cause adverse public sentiment will 
be changed. 

National defense must not be impeded by 
strikes. Instead labor should use the meth- 
ods of conciliation and mediation which have 
been provided. 

Unless such changes are made tue Con- 
gress cannot and will not much longer wait 
for your voluntary action. Legislation of a 
restrictive nature will be passed. Your move- 
ment will be set back for many years. You 
may never regain some of the privileges you 
now enjoy. 

You may say that as individuals you can 
do nothing. I do not think that is the case. 
Each of you has some influence in forming 
the policies of the labor movement. Lach of 
you can put pressure to work for better con- 
ditions. As groups you can work for the cor- 
rection of the conditions which are :ausing 
the adverse sentiment now rising so rapidly. 

I am often asked why the Government can 
take a young man from his work and make 
him enter the Army at small pay but cannot 
stop industrial workers from striking in na- 
tional-defense plants. That is a hard question 
to answer. I can understand how the fathers 
and mothers of those young men feel. It 
will be a long time before they feel friendly 
toward labor unions, if they ever do, again. 

If you were a Member of Congress, how 
would you reply to that question? 

Of course, members of organized labor and 
vheir sons are also being drafted. 

The Constitution makes it the duty of citi- 
zens to respond to a call for service in the 
armed forces. It does not give authority for 








forced labor. We could accomplish the pur- 
pose by putting the workers into the Army 
and assigning them to industrial work, but 
we would have to also place the managers of 
industry in a like position. I doubt if the 
country is ready for any such drastic action. 
If we should come to a time when such action 
is necessary, our country would no longer be 
the nation of freedom. That is the type of 
control now practiced in Germany. 

We cannot escape the fact, however, that 
an industrial worker who strikes without just 
cause while employed in the production of 
implements of defense is failing in his duty 
to his country. In such a plant no strike can 
be justified for organizational purposes or 
because of jurisdictional disputes. It cannot 
be justified unless every other means of set- 
tlement possible has been employed. 

It is my hope that those interested in the 
future of the labor movement will take 
prompt action to the end that strikes in 
national-defense operations shall cease. 

If organized labor is not willing to clean 
house voluntarily, if it will not see the rising 
tide of public sentiment caused by the mis- 
conduct of certain leaders and the faithless- 
ness of others, then regulation by law will 
come. 

Because of abuses in the field of industry, 
finance, and commerce, many restrictive laws 
have been , assed. These elements failed to 
hee“ the resentment of the public. 

Organized labor, in my opinion, will face 
regulation and perhaps a loss of many of its 
present rights and privileges if it does not 
take advantage of its opportunity to put its 
house in order. 

I believe that all but a small minority of 
those in organized labor are as patriotic as 
any other citizens. I feel sure that you de- 
plore many of the things now teing done by 
the smell minority who, apparently, fail to 
sense the rising tide of public indignation. 
It is my hope that the patriotic and fair 
majority will take action without delay. 

If labor unions are to retain their present 
privileges they must assume responsibility for 
proper and fair conduct in the affairs of their 
organizations. 

Constituticns and bylaws must provide for 
democratic conduct and for fair treatment of 
minorities. 

Proper financial accounting to those who 
pay the dues should be required. . Force and 
violence should not be used for the purpose 
of securing members. Elections of Officers 
should occur at proper and reasonable inter- 
vals, with fair opportunity for each indi- 
vidual member to express a preference. 

Our country is ruled by public sentiment. 
This public attitude is the court of final 
resort in all matters. No individual or no 
grou;, of any kin‘] can escape the inevitable 
force of public opinion. 

The people vf the United St tes deaand 
fair play. They will brook no interference 
with the national safety. Any person or 
organization interferring wih national safety 
will be trampled underfoot by the rising tide 
of sentiment for the utmost effort in behalf 
of national defense. 

We are faced with the most critical period 
in our history. All of us must do our full 
fart. Nothing less will be satisfactory to our 
people. 

For generations labor has striven to attain 
its present position. If it is to be retained, 
the individual members of labor unions must 
wake up; the” must clean house; they must 
see to ii that the labor movement is not de- 
stroyed because a few leaders and a small 
minority fail to do their duty. 

As your friend I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by recent events affecting labor and 
our national -velfare. My hope is that the 
rank and file membership in the organized 
le’ or movement will rise in its might and 
strike down those who are betraying it. You 
have little time left to act, so do not delay. 
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Defense Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 
LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
strikes in the captive coal mines have 
begun in earnest regardless of the over- 
whelming will of the people of the coun- 
try against further tie-ups and sabotage 
of the defense program. John L. Lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America, has seen fit to call a strike in- 
volving 53,000 coal miners, which ties up 
major steel production in the country in- 
definitely. 

There is no question of working con- 
ditions, long hours, or the request of 
higher wages involved in the walkout; 
it is solely a question of whether or not 
a very small percentage of those miners 
employed in the captive coal mines will 
be forced to become members of the 
C. I. O. union or else would not be per- 
mitted to work for their country in the 
mining of the coal necessary to be used 
in steel production. Mr. Lewis is not 
satisfied with having 80 to 90 percent of 
those employed in the mines paying dues 
to his organization; he demands that all 
of them must pay tribute to the United 
Mine Workers Union. According to Mr. 
Lewis, it is much more important that 
his C. I. O. union collect dues from the 
remaining 10 or 15 percent of these 
workers than it is to continue the pro- 
gram of mining coal, vitally needed in 
the manufacture of steel, the backbone 
of the defense program. 

Mr. Speaker, it is dire time to call a 
halt to the activities of labor gangsters 
who would wreck the defense efforts of 
this country by the calling of organiza- 
tional and jurisdictional strikes. Months 
and months have passed since President 
Roosevelt declared the existence of an 
unlimited national emergency. He has 
said that the defense program must go 
forward full speed ahead. Congress has 
appropriated more than $56,000,000,000 
to protect the independence of the United 
States and defeat Hitlerism. This Con- 
gress has passed the Selective Service 
Act and subsequently extended the serv- 
ice of selectees from the original 1 year 
to 2% years. We are drafting into the 
Army the flower of our youth, who are 
paid the meager sum of $21 a month for 
the first 4 months of service. I would 
not be true to my conscience or to the 
people who sent me here if I did not raise 
my voice in opposition to strikes which 
would delay the production of arms and 
ammunition to place at the disposal of 
these young men who have been called 
into the service of their eountry. 

We have embarked on a multitudinous 
task of aiding those nations resisting ag- 
gression so that the right of assembly, 
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freedom of expression, and freedom of re- 
ligion may continue to survive; but be- 
fore we go tco far with such a program in 
ridding the world of the doctrine of force, 
it would be well for us first to place our 
own house in order by stopping defense 
strikes through the immediate passage of 
legislation that will assure continuous 
and uninterrupted production of defense 
materials. 

On November 15 I wrote President 
Roosevelt and asked for his support of 
legislation that would put an end to work 
stoppages in defense industries. 

The letter is as follows: 


Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DeaR MR. PRESIDENT: The strike situation 
continues to imperil the safety and security 
of our country, and it is even more serious 
today than when I discussed this matter 
with you a few days ago. I feel that I am 
expressing the views of practically the unan- 
imous citizenship of the First District of 
Arkansas, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, when I say that strikes and work stop- 
pages in plants filling defense contracts must 
end, and now, if Hitlerism is to be defeated. 
The American people’s patience is wearing to 
a very thin edge when labor leaders of the 
John L. Lewis stripe continue to sabotage 
the defense efforts of this country. We all 
realize that labor has certain rights and that 
these rights are to be protected, but in these 
critical times some legislative safeguard re- 
garding strikes should be thrown up, particu- 
larly in reference to our defense program. 
The workers themselves are not wholly re- 
sponsible for the work stoppages and strikes 
and I am of the firm belief that the great 
mass of defense workers is primarily inter- 
ested in the advancement of the defense pro- 
gram. The mail that I am receiving from my 
district and the State of Arkansas discloses 
that the people demand action at once 
against the further encroachment of labor 
gangsters in connection with our defense 
efforts. 

I do not favor recessing or adjournment of 
the Congress until drastic strike legislation 
shall have been enacted. I urge that you 
confer with Speaker Sam Raysurn and Ma- 
jority Leader JoHN W. McCormack and 
demand the immediate passage through 
Congress of urgent legislation that will as- 
sure continued and uninterrupted production 
of direly needed essentials in our national- 
defense program. I am confident that with- 
out your full and complete support, it would 
be difficult and probably impossible to enact 
this needed legislation since every effort that 
we Members of Congress have made, who have 
worked tirelessly for several months in be- 
half of proposals to prevent the loss in pro- 
duction by strikes, has been futile. 

According to the figures which I have ob- 
tained from the Department of Labor, there 
was a loss of 15,750,000 man-days, due to 
strikes, for 7 months in the year 1941. The 
war goods that would have been produced had 
there been no strikes during 1941 would 
have prevented many of the successes of the 
Hitler advance and furnished needed weapons 
to the armed forces of the United States. 

I listened with great interest to the speech 
of Hon. Sam RAysBuRN on the floor of the 
House during the debate on the neutrality- 
repeal bill. He quoted a letter from you 
which said, “This Government proposes to 
see this thing through.” I am wholeheart- 
edly in accord, but the people are interested 
in being assured that no interruptions 
through labor disputes will continue in the 
future. A specific request on your part to 
congressional leaders for the passage of a 
bill to stop defense strikes would unify 
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America for the great trials and sacrifices 
that lie ahead. 
With the hope that you will give this 
matter your immediate attention, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
E. C, GATHINGS, 


It is the time for action, and I do hope 
that the President and the Congress will 
join hands to put John L. Lewis and other 
labor saboteurs in their places and let it 
be brought home to them in no uncertain 
terms that the Government of the United 
States will no longer sit idly by and 
tolerate treasonous strikes against the 
American people. 


Lm 


The Shadow of Li Po-tien 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following drama 
in two acts entitled “The Shadow of Li 
Po-tien”: 

ACT I 

February 17, 1937, an address delivered on 
the floor of the House which reads as follows: 

“Mr. Dirksen. Mr. Speaker, one of the bills 
reported by the Foreign Affairs Committee is 
of rare interest and raises an important col- 
lateral question I refer to H. R. 2915, rec- 
ommending payment of #300 to one Li Po- 
tien, a native of China. Had the report been 
written in breezy journalese it would prob- 
ably read something like this: Li Po-tien is 
an olive-skinned oriental charmer who lives 
in Tientsin, China. Li operates a restaurant 
and bar. There she dispenses focd to the 
hungry and drink to the thirsty Li must be 
a discerning creature, because she soon 
learned the Yankee art of extending credit. 
Now, even in far-off China, one cannot in- 
dulge so superb a Yankee custom as meat and 
drink on the installment plan without at- 
tracting Yankee customers. And so it came 
about that members of the United States 
Marine Corps became customers of quaint 
little Li 

“One such customer was Pvt. Anthony R. 
Tofil, private in the United States Marine 
Corps. We shall call him Tony for short. 
Tony wandered into Li’s emporium shortly 
after midnight on January 3, 1929 It may 
be that Tony still believed it was New Year's 
eve. Maybe not. In any event Tony was feel- 
ing playful. Playfulness on the part of a 
fighting marine may have connotations other 
than those ordinarily associated with the 
word. In any event Tony’s playfulness took 
the form of a one-man offensive. The record 
indicates that Tony took out a knife. Prob- 
ably he made a resounding speech and chal- 
lenged all China to battle. He, peradven- 
ture, dared the shades of all the shoguns and 
shamans of that illustrious country. Per- 
haps he even challenged the household gods 
of the land of lotus and cherry blossoms. 
Then Tony went to work. 

“The record discloses that Tony cut Li about 
the hands. He cut her about the arms. He 
cut her about the face. He cut her about 
the back. He cut her about the chest. We 
even assume that Tony wounded her feelings. 
On that point the prosaic record is silent. It 


was a vigorous offensive, to say the least, 
whereafter it became necessary to take Li to 
the hospital for sundry repairs. Tony mean- 
while was apprehended and brought before a 
general court martial and sentenced to 10 
years’ imprisonment. If there has been 
neither pardon nor reprieve, Tony is probably 
still in prison meditating on things occult 
and oriental. 

“Li came back from the hospital restored 
to body and spirit and no doubt resumed 
the time-honored custom of permitting the 
good folks to share her generous hospitality 
and pay later. Li probably took inventory 
after the inevitable hospital bill was pre- 
sented, and concluded that the great and 
wealthy occidental country that parked Tony 
in Tientsin ought to assuage her wounded 
pocketbook. The repairs to Li’s face and fig- 
ure had cost $54. So Li rendered her bill in 
true Yankee fashion. The claim was inves- 
tigated by a United States naval board. They 
decided that, as a matter of simple justice, 
without acknowledging any liability. Li 
should receive some compensation, and so 
today we are considering that matter in Con- 
gress in the form of H. R. 2915, which pro- 
vides $300 to assuage Li’s wounded feelings 
and reimburse her for the hospital expense. 
It is more than 8 years since Tony licked a 
Chinese lady, and unless the fates intervene, 
there may soon be rejoicing in the house of 
Li as some official of this Government bears 
to Li a check for $300. On that day prob- 
ably all of Li’s customers will be treated to 
roast little pig and extra rice and tea as Li 
praises the greatness, the goodness, and the 
genercsity of the land to the west where the 
sun sets. 

“The point to this incident, however, 1s 
this: What was Tony doing over there? Why 
have him in China? Why have any troops 
in China? If they serve no useful or neces- 
sary purpose, why not withdraw them from 
China and avoid these petty frictions that 
may one day cause us trouble? To revise an 
old adage, great wars from little frictions 
spring, and these frictions can be avoided by 
withdrawing those troops. 

“I am informed that today we have ap- 
proximately 2,306 American soldiers in China. 
Of this number, 696 are with the Army and 
1,110 with the marines. They were stationed 
there 36 years ago under the provisions of 
a treaty of 1901. Ostensibly it was an ar- 


rangement with other nations to guard the | 


international railroad. The original reason 
for maintaining them in China has no doubt 
disappeared and today they are there because 
they were there. They are like the “wet 
paint” sentry of Queen Victoria’s time. Her 
Majesty was coming down a freshly painted 
Staircase one day and her imperial wrap 
brushed against the paint. She insisted on 
having a sentry placed at the turn in the 
staircase so it would not happen again. The 
paint dried soon after, but the sentry re- 
mained for 16 years. Is it not time in the 
interest of preserving peace that we take a 
direct step toward avoiding such provocations 
as this by withdrawing our troops from 
China? 

“Just what could 2,306 American soldiers 
do if John Chinaman was really aroused? 
Our whole contingent of troops in China 
could easily be packed in this House Cham- 
ber. To say that they are guarding or in- 
terests in China is hardly persuasive. Good 
will alone will guard our interests; and if 
that fails, 2,306 soldiers stationed 17,000 or 
8,000 miles from home would be of little 
consequence. To preserve that good will 
against the petty, irking provocations which 
may some day destroy it, we better instruct 
our soldiers to break camp and come back 
home.” 

.- sry 

A quotation from the Washington Daily 
News, dated November 15, 1941: 

“President Roosevelt said yesterday that 
the United States would withdraw its 970 
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marines now stationed in China, including 
leathernecks now stationed in Shanghai, 
Peiping, and Tientsin. Other reports stated 
this move was to clear decks for any Far 
East eventuality.” 





Lend-Lease Rivers and Harbors Bill 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago I called the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the fact that the proposed rivers and 
harbors bill was a lend-lease bill for the 
American people. 

If Russia could drive the Germans 
back, she could use the lend-lease money 
this Government has furnished her to 
rebuild the Dnieprostroy Dam or to im- 
prove her waterways, if she considered it 
necessary for her own defense. 

In this morning’s Post there appeared 
an Associated Press article to the effect 
that Germany is now preparing to build a 
canal to connect the Rhine ard the Dan- 
ube Rivers, which would give her an in- 
land waterway all the way from the west 
coast of Europe into the Black Sea. The 
article states that— 


NAZIS PLAN HUGE CANAL 


New YorK, November 15.—Germany is 
planning an automobile road from Ostend on 
the English Channel] to the Dardanelles and 
a Rhine-Main-Danube canal] from the Nether- 
lands to the Black Sea, to be completed “per- 
haps before the end of the war,” a Berlin 
broadcast said today. 

When the canal is completed “all of Europe 
will be united in a gigantic system that will 
have the epoch-making effect that the Suez 
and Panama Canals once had. 


This rivers and harbors bill provides 
not only for projects necessary for na- 
tional defense but provides a backlog to 
help absorb the unemployment when this 
emergency is over. 

I have just received a very forceful 
letter from the editor of the Marine 
Journal in support of this measure, 
which reads as follows: 


MARINE JOURNAL, 
November 14, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN E. RANKIN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DeEaR CONGRESSMAN RANKIN: Your 
statement, “A Lend-Lease Bill for the Amer- 
ican People,” in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, page A5071, with respect to 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, has come 
to our attention. It is splendid. 

It is unfortunate that so few know the 
facts with respect to the Federal waterway 
system; that so many are misled, through 
hostile interests, to believe that there is 
something surreptitious about waterway 
legislation. “Pork barrel,” shout the ignorant 
and those with axes to grind, knowing that 
the term will catch on and mislead the pub- 
lic. The deceptive designation is rarely 








challenged. Knowing that few people will 
wade through a lohg article, we tried to con- 
dense the procedure, from initiation to ap- 
propriation with respect to waterway proj- 
ects, in a short letter. A copy is enclosed. 
We have used it many times to help publicize 
the truth. Informed persons know that the 
Federal waterway system is one of the great 
assets of the Nation; that it is vital and 
priceless. Picture our position without it: 
No navy yards nor shipyards, no facilities for 
the inshore movement of raval vessels, no 
water terminals for railroads, no cheap 
transportation for the vast tonnage of bulk 
materials such as iron ore, coal, lumber, 
grain, steel; there could be no import or ex- 
port business. 

During the 1940 season 71,358,540 net tons 
of Minnesota iron ore moved from the head 
of Lake Superior down the entire length of 
the lake, through the Saulte Ste. Marie Canal 
and Lake Michigan to Chicago, or down Lake 
Huron to ports on the south side of Lake Erie, 
@ total distance from mines to smelters of 
approximately 1,000 miles. 

This ore was mined 84 miles from Duluth; 
the railroad was paid 81 cents per ton for 
that haul, or 9.64 mills per ton-mile. 

When the ore reached Conneaut, Ohio, it 
had traveled 875 miles by lake steamer from 
Duluth; the freight charge for that haul had 
been 80 cents per net ton, or 0.91 mills per 
ton-mile of haul. 

From Conneaut, Ohio, to Duquesne, Pa., 
the distance by rail is 152 miles; the railroad 
was paid $1.21 per ton, or 8 mills per ton- 
mile of haul. 

If, through sabotage or other causes, the 
locks at Saulte Ste. Marie were blocked and 
the ore had been transported by rail the 875 
miles of water distance, the increased cost 
to the Nation for transportation for the 71,- 
358,540 tons would have been $499,510,000 
less $57,087,000, or the huge sum of $442,423,- 
000. In other words, the utilization of the 
Great Lakes waterway system saved the Amer- 
ican people $442,423,000 in the cost of its 
steel in a single year. The above figures 
show conclusively why all our waterways 
should be improved and fully utilized. 

Approximately $200,000,000 has been spent 
on the improvement and maintenance of the 
Great. Lakes waterway system since its in- 
ception, over 100 years ago. More than twice 
that amount was saved for the people during 
the 1940 season alone. Has the Nation any 
other investment so profitable? 

The Great Lakes system is made up of 
many individual projects; the St. Marys Canal 
and locks, the St. Marys River improvements 
below the Soo, the St. Clair and Detroit 
River improvements, to mention only a few 
of the several hundred. The Great Lakes 
would be nothing but useless inland seas; 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and the Gulf of Mexico 
waters and our great rivers would all be 
useless to us without the channel, harbor, 
and port improvements being made by the 
Federal Government, for they would be in- 
accessible. These improvements are for the 
benefits of all the people. 

Calling river and harbor improvement leg- 
islation “pork barrel” legislation is pre- 
posterous. Rather, such legislation is de- 
veloping the greatest natural asset of the 
Nation, its God-given waterways. 

It is bad for democracy that some inter- 
ests secm to think that they cannot survive 
unless they are clawing at or tearing down 
other interests. This is an ominous sign for 
the future of democracy. 

Year after year the opponents of river-and- 
harbor legislation try to kill it by derision. 
“Pork barrel,” they say; meaning that the 
bill carries appropriations for projects with- 
out merit except political. The astounding 
thing is that so many believe it, despite the 
fact that river-and-harbor legislation is en- 
tirely free from pork, by reason of the 
method of its adoption and enactment, and 
has been so for a generation. 
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In the first place, Congress does not appro- 
priate for particular projects. It appropriates 
lump sums to be spent by the Secretary of 
War at his selection (and that means at the 
selection of the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army) from a list of approved proj- 
ects. And what are these approved projects? 

They are projects that have been certified 
economically sound after long study by the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, made 
first by the district officer; reviewed by his 
superior, the division engineer; then by the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; 
and, finally, by the Chief of Engineers. No 
part of the study is perfunctory. Many proj- 
ects are rejected. 

Having passed that test, they go to the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House; 
and if approved by them, they are incorpo- 
rated in the river and harbor authorization 
bill, which carries no money. 

When the bill becomes law they become ap- 
proved projects, to which the Secretary of 
War may allot funds when made available by 
Congress. 

There is no form of Government expendi- 
ture subjected to closer scrutiny as to its 
worth. Not to use too strong a word, labeling 
such legislation “pork barrel” is unscrupu- 
lous. To do so is to impugn the integrity 
of the Corps of Engineers and its Chief, the 
integrity of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, and the Members of the House and 
Senate. 

America has the greatest potential inland 
and intracoastal waterway system on earth; 
development and expansion are making it a 
priceless national asset, producing benefits 
and economies for all the people. 

Very truly yours, 
Durwarp H. Primrose, Editor. 





The Japs Have It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MOUNT VERNON 
(OHIO) NEWS 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Mount Vernon (Ohio) News: 

{From the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News] 

THE JAPS HAVE IT 


In ’eurrying around on a hunt for metals 
with which to feed the gigantic industries 
working on defense contracts, Government 
Officials keep a sharp eye out for scrap iron. 

So scarce has this metal become, and so 
important is it in the manufacture of mili- 
tary equipment, that there is talk of cam- 
paigns to rake the country over for discarded 
farm machinery and other old iron and steel 
in an effort to relieve the shortage. 

Which makes one wonder what became of 
all the old metal one used to see piled high 
in junk yards in practically every city in the 
land. 

Well, a lot of it, thousands and thousands 
of tons, were shipped to Japan when that na- 
tion was collecting materials for use in her 
war against China. 

The sale of this metal to the Japanese 
brought forth much criticism from men who 
foresaw that the United States would be need- 
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ing it if a military program were forced upon 
us, and from those who objected to providing 
Japan with the sinews of war and at the 
same time espousing the cause of China and 
selling military equipment to the Chinese on 
credit. 

But officials refused, until it was too late, 
to protect our own interests as well as those 
of the Chinese, by forbidding the shipment 
of scrap metal. Now they are reaping the 
results of their blunder. 





Finland’s Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL AND ARTICLE FROM THE 
WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Star of November 
14, together with an azticle by Mr. John 
Saari on Finland fighting for self- 
defense: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of No- 
vember 14, 1941] 


FINLAND'S CHOICE 


The welcome announcement from Helsinki 
that Finland does not consider the door closed 
to further negotiations with the United 
States on the question of peace with Russia 
directs attention to two pertinent questions, 
concerning which the American people have 
been given little information. 

One of these concerns the character of such 
peace terms as the Soviets may be prepared 
to offer, and the other the extent to which 
Britain and the United States are willing to 
underwrite any settlement that may be 
agreed upon. 

In the light of Finland’s bitter experiences 
with Russia, it is too much to expect that 
the Finns should lay down their arms now 
merely because they have received indirect 
advices that Moscow is willing to discuss a 
settlement. At the least, before surrendering 
the temporary advantage that is theirs, they 
are entitled to know specifically what the 
Russian terms are, and, should those terms 
be satisfactory, what guaranties of their per- 
manency will be forthcoming. 

If a satisfactory understanding can be 
reached on these points, resulting in Fin- 
land’s withdrawal from the war, a most happy 
Way Out of an exceedingly difficult situation 
will have been found. It should be recog- 
nized, however, that Finland and Russia may 
not be able to come to terms, and that, even 
in event of an agreement being reached, the 
Germans may be able to prevent Finland 
from making a separate peace. In that not 
unlikely eventuality, this Government will 
have to consider still a third question—the 
probable military consequences of Finland’s 
continued participation in the war. 

Unfortunately, despite the high regard in 
which Finland is held by virtually all Ameri- 
cans, it is impossible to treat the Russo- 
Finnish war as separate and distinct from the 
larger conflict. Finland and Germany are 
fighting for wholly different objectives, but 
it can hardly be denied that Finnish military 
successes, while directed primarily toward 
insurance of Finland’s security, also tend to 
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make possible a German victory. Thus, if 
Finland, as a matter of self-defense, finds it 
necessary to hold the important Murmansk 
railway, the Russians are not only prevented 
from getting American and British supplies 
which might be used against Finland, but 
are also denied supplies which they must 
have to continue the fight against the Ger- 
mans. It is true that the Germans, in the 
Leningrad sector, also have cut the rail line, 
but with the fight for that vital city hanging 
in the balance it would be rash to assume 
that the Russians could not reopen this sup- 
ply route if they were free to throw against 
the Germans the considerable military forces 
now immobilized by the Finns. 

It is under these bitter—almost tragic— 
circumstances that Finland’s hard choice 
must be taken. For our part, every effort 
should be made to provide the Finns with 
opportunity to make an honorable peace—a 
peace which would give them a British and 
American guaranty of the security they so 
justly demand. But if this effort fails—if 
Finland for reasons within or beyond her 
control—should decide finally to go on with 
the war, this Government would have to take 
a stand in accordance with the strategic 
factors as they would then exist. 

We may hope for the best, and it is not 
for us to criticize the Finns if their ultimate 
decision is to continue in the war. They will 
do whatever, in their judgment, seems to be 
in Finland’s best interests, and, by the same 
token, our decision would have to be governed 
by an equally realistic appraisal of the course 
of action best calculated to serve the vital 
interests of the United States. 


SAYS FINLAND FIGHTS ONLY IN SELF-DEFENSE— 
WRITER ARGUES PROMISE OF PROTECTION 
SHOULD ACCOMPANY REQUEST TO QUIT WAR 


To the Eprror or THE STAr: 


In your editorial, Finland's Problem, refer- 
ring to the demands made by Mr. Hull on 
Finland, you quite correctly consider the 
dilemma Finland isin. You point to some of 
the problems Finland faces, but you fail to 
emphasize the fact that Finland has rights, 
moral and legal, which England and the 
United States should respect. 

Just because Finland’s unavoidable posi- 
tion is not favorable to the British and our 
cause, there is no justification for the British 
and the United States to make aggressive war 
on Finland. Finland is not attacking the 
British or the United States. Finiand is de- 
fending herself against the bloodiest, most 
ruthless despot in the world. We have time 
and time again condemned Stalin’s and Hit- 
ler’s agression and their destruction of small 
nations: I do not believe that we should do 
that which we have emphatically condemned 
in others and the results of which aggressions 
England and we are fighting to correct— 
the word “aggression” has not changed its 
meaning. Or do not the “four freedoms” 
and eight points apply to Finland? 

The demand made on Finland involves our 
duty to regard the moral rights and safety of 
Finland, the present and future. We cannot 
simply say to Finland: “If you do not accept 
and comply with our demands, England will 
declare war on you, and we will regard our 
friendly relations at an end.” If we make 
such ominous and far-reaching demands on 
a small, innocent, helpless, and friendly na- 
tion, as we have made on Finland, the de- 
mands at least should have accompanied a 
guaranty of protection from the dire conse- 
quences which are sure to follow if the de- 
mands are complied with. The guaranty 
should also have included Finland’s future 
safety. 

Let us be reasonable and look at the situa- 
tion Finland is in. The record shows that 
this war, like the one 2 years ago between 
Russia and Finland, was started and brought 
upon Finland by Russia itself, and it seems 
evident that Finland cannot stop fighting 


Russia until she has secured herself as well as 
possible from future attacks by Russia, 
whether that security comes from strategical 
territorial gain or as a guaranty by competent 
powers—Stalin’s guaranty, of course, would 
not be worth the paper it was written on. 
Let us also take into consideration the fact 
that if Finland attempts to stop fighting 


Russia, Germany immediately will attack and © 


occupy Finland, ard Finland will be in the 
same position as Norway, Poland, Greece, and 
the other conquered countries—in fact, worse 
off, for the Finnish territory would become 
the actual theater of war between the three 
countries—with the consequent destruction 
of lives and property; and there is nothing 
the British or the United States could do, or 
even have offered to do, to help Finland— 
England would again merely be using other 
people’s territory to fight her war against 
Germany. 

It seems that it would be deliberate suicide 
for Finland to stop fighting Russia, and Rus- 
sia would be very little, if any, better off, for 
the Germans would step in any carry on the 
war in the territory in question. We cer- 
tainly could not expect that Finland would 
stultify herself by helping Russia, her an- 
cient, most cruel, and dreaded enemy. Sup- 
pose we were in Finland’s position; what 
would we do? Don’t we, also, as well as the 
British, do all we can to keep the war away 
from our territory? 

Finland is too weak, half-starved, bled dry, 
to stand the imposition of a third war in 
2 years (all without her fault), which would 
result as a consequence of pressing our de- 
mands. Whatever Finland will do referring 
to the demand we have made, 1 do not think 
that this country wants to be guilty of caus- 
ing a third war for Finland. 

I feel confident that there is nothing Fin- 
land would rather do than to comply with 
Mr. Hull’s demands, not only because she 
wants to retain our friendship but because 
Finland wants peace. Our demand on Fin- 
land, however, is not an offer of peace; on 
the contrary, we have proffered her a double- 
edged sword. The demand puts Finland on 
the spot—she is damned if she accepts and 
damned if she rejects. 

It is hoped that England and America 
will find a way to deal with the Finnish 
situation with more reasonable and sympa- 
thetic consideration. 

JOHN Saari. 

New York City. 





Iowa Cattle Feeders Menaced by Price 
Control Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


LETTER FROM H. M. WILSON 


Ifr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 


CUSHMAN-WILSON Or Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, November 10, 1941. 
Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. JENSEN; You represent Adair 
County, and we farm on a stock-share basis 
a number of farms in Adair County, and also 
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own land in Union County. We feed cattle 
on about 1,000 acres comprising 3 farms in 
Adair County, and this last week marketed 
124 head of yearlings that had been on feed 
since the lst of January. The cattle feeders 
of Iowa -are facing ruin in case the present 
price-control bill that is before Congress be- 
comes a law. 

I am informed that this bill proposes to fix 
the price at 110 percent of parity. I am also 
advised that the parity for beef is about $7.20 
a hundred, and the latest figures show the 
farm average about $9 a hundred. Add 72 
cents to the parity and you get what is fixed 
as a maximum for the price of cattle under 
this bill. You doubtless have had some ex- 
perience in cattle feeding, and if you have 
had, you know that even on 50-cent corn 
that no money is to be made unless the spread 
between the price of feeders and the finished 
cattle is at least $3 per hundred, but today 
you cannot buy good feeders for less than 10 
to 12 cents per pound, and, in fact, Mr. 
Scott Ellis, one of the prominent feeders in 
Dallas County, told me Monday of last week 
that he paid $12.50 for Wyoming yearlings 
that he has on feed in his yard now. Corn is 
selling from 60 to 65 cents, and possibly 
will go to 70 cents a bushel, and certainly no 
feeder is going to go into a deal when he has 
to pay 10 cents per pound for his feeders, give 
them 60- to 70-cent corn, and be limited 
to $7.72 per hundred for the finished prod- 
uct. If the bill goes through as planned, it 
will simply mean that hundreds of your con- 
stituents will reduce their cattle herds to 
simply enough milk cows to take care of their 
immediate wants, get rid of their calves as 
fast as they can, and the Government will 
have to get rid of all the sealed corn they 
have under seal in the best way possible, as 
no man in his right mind would attempt to 
fill up his yard with feeders and face a situa- 
tion that he will face under this price-control 
bill. 

It is absolutely essential, Mr. JENSEN, that 
you and the other Congressman from Iowa 
get busy if you want to save the day for the 
cattle feeders in the State. 

I hope you will give this matter serious 
attention, as it surely deserves it. 

Yours very truly, 
H. M. WILson, 





Let’s Send the Boys Home for Christmas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 18, 1941 





LETTERS TO HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters with regard to a bill I re- 
cently introduced: 

Fort Puan, N. Y., November 17, 1941. 
Mr. ARTHUR HALL, 
Representative of New York State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hatt: We have a son-in-law in 
the Army who would like to come home 
Christmas if a furlough is granted him, but he 
has not enough money for transportation, 








so we think Congress should pass a bill to 
have the boys’ fare paid by the Government. 
Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Epwin J. KNorEck. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1941. 

DeaR REPRESENTATIVE HALL: Heard your 
address this evening and how it did give me 
hope of at least having my son home for 
Christmas. I have written Congressman FRED 
HarTwey, also phoning friends, and purchas- 
ing cards for friends to send in. 

I lost my helpmate 6 years ago due to worry 
of the depression; he had heart trouble for 3 
years, so I have had 9 years of lonesomeness, 
but now with my only son, 23 years old, in 
camp, now on maneuvers in South Carolina, 
having come up from his camp in Florida, I 
miss his companionship so much. His two 
sisters and I are struggling to keep going, and 
we are grateful he is well again. While in 
Louisiana on maneuvers sleeping 6 weeks on 
the ground he took sick with a temperature of 
104 and it did cause us worry, him 1,100 miles 
away and now sleeping on the ground, which 
most people never let their animals do, makes 
me go to bed full of prayers for his safety. 
He had his first furlough in 5 months, had 
not been home since the day he left as he 
was sent from Dix to Florida on his fourth 
day incamp. A month ago he had an 8-day 
leave, 2 of which took for traveling, and his 
sisters and I sacrificed and sent him by tele- 
graph $30 for his round trip, including light 
meals, which would have taken him 30 days 
to earn. Yet.we were so grateful he could 
at least be with us. I dread Thanksgiving, 
for I know he cannot be with us as he is on 
maneuvers, but we do hope he can come home 
for Christmas, if our country does not become 
more involved. Hope you will pardon my 
long letter, but my heart is so sore and hurt. 
We never let him know how we are suffering. 
so as to keep up his morale, and I know if 
your bill passes it will lift the morale of 
many boys, not counting the many homes 
made happier this Christmas, in this awful 
world conflict. May the Lord bless you and 
yours for your effort and I will pray for you 
in my humble prayers. 

Thanking you, 

Mrs. Rost BAUMLER, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Vita Nova, Pa., November 16, 1941. 
To the Honorable Representative E. A. Hatt. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE HALL: It was & 
great pleasure and joy to listen to your speech. 
God bless you for your goodness and mag- 
nificence. I have three nephews whose 
father, my brother, is a war invalid. One 
is in the marines, a nice, good boy. I know 
many others which are near to my heart. I 
saw, like you, soldiers from Camp Dix walking 
to Philadelphia and Baltimore with not a 
penny. I only could give them a lift. It isa 
shame United States soldiers not having free 
fare to go home. I know a poor man who 
sends his boy every month $10 for food.” Yes, 
the boys give the greatest sacrifice, and I 
thank you with ali my heart that you will 
bring it before the Congress, and may you 
have full success, because it is a righteous 
cause and a shame if we cannot do so much 
for our boys. 

Thanking again from the bottom of my 
heart for what you said tonight and are 
going to do. 

With reverence, 

Yours truly, 
LOUISE KAROLINE WOERZ. 


Monpay, NovEMBER 17, 1941. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EpwarD ARTHUR HALL: 
I was listening to you talk Sunday night, 
November 16, 1941, and I am going to write 
to my Congressman for him to vote for your 
bill for boys in Army to have Thanksgiving 
Day and Christmas Day home with their 
parents and friends, and for free trans- 
portation fare home, too. 


So Congressman Hatt, will you give me 
some advice in reference to my son, who is 
in the United States Army? He is 28 years 
and has served 1 year October 20, 1941, 
and was 28 years on April 1, 1941. He made 
out an application for discharge and has not 
been discharged. Can you help me in this 
matter or can you advise me to whom I 
can write to? 

Hoping that your bill passes. From a 
mother of a son in the Army. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. IRENE McADAMs, 
Bronz, New York City. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., November 16, 1941. 
EpwIn A. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 

Dear Sir: I listened to your broadcast 
Sunday night and was really impressed with 
it and heartily approve of it. You men- 
tioned particularly the soldiers in camps, the 
draftees, who were sent thousands of miles 
from home and cannot afford to pay their 
way home, and in many cases the parents 
are unable to help them to pay their way; 
but one question I want to ask, Do you in- 
clude the naval reserves who have been 
sent to our outlying defenses such as Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone? I have a 
son who has been away for over a year, and 
we have not had a visit from him in all that 
time, 1aostly because of the prohibitive ex- 
pense which would be incurred in making 
the trip. 

Don’t you think they should be included 
in the bill which you have in mind? Are 
they not making as much of a sacrifice as 
the soldiers? Will this bill take care of 
them? 

Respectfully, 
J. T. KERIns, 
A Father of One of the Boys of Baltimore, 


Cuicaco, Itt., November 16, 1941. 
Hon. Eb. A. HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: Just heard your talk over radio 
referring to free transportation for the boys 
on furlough. We are very much in favor of 
such a bill. 

The small pay the boys get doesn’t leave 
them much for traveling expenses, and it 
would help boost the morale to know they 
could be able to get home without worrying 
about the money for fare. 

So many parents send money themselves, 
often at a great hardship, so that their boys 
can get home. 

We're with you 100 percent for this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. RUTH FRENCH. 

P. S—I’m also writing my own Congress- 
man, 

LEAKSVILLE, N. C., 
November 17, 1941. 
Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 
Member United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I listened at your talk over 
the radio last Sunday evening, let’s get the 
boys home Christmas, and I for one feel 
greatly impressed with the effort you are 
making to get this bill through, H. R. 5922, 
let’s get the boys home Christmas. Mr. Hau 
I have a son in the United States Army, he 
has served nearly 5 years and my wife and I 
are proud of that son, he is our only boy. It 
has been several years since he had the oppor- 
tunity to spend Christmas at home, he served 
3 years on the west coast and it costs right 
much from there to here and back again, but 
now he is stationed much nearer. We know 
when our boys enlist in any branch of gov- 
ernment service they make many sacrifices, 
and above all they offer, if need be, all they 
have, their life, in defense of our country, 
and every Member of Congress should appre- 
ciate that fact, and when a man tries to do 
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something for the benefit of our boys in the 
many camps throughout the Nation he has 
won my friendship and everlasting good 
wishes. I have been a soldier myself, my son 
is the eighth one in my family, and I am 
proud of the record of my family, and I am 
still proud to know we have men in Congress 
that want our boys to be at home on Christ- 
mas day, a day we should observe above all 
days. Mr. Hau, I am writing to the Con- 
gressman from my district asking him to 
vote for your bill to be passed and to use his 
influence in every way he possibly can. I 
hope you all the success possible in getting 
this bill through. Call on Senators Tart of 
Ohio and VANDENBERG of Michigan and get 
them to work to get it by in the Senate. 
With my everlasting good wishes for you and 
yours and my friendship for you, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
Harry B. MILLER, 
Leaksville, N. C. 


LovIsvittz, Ky., November 17, 1941, 
Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
: Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I listened with a great deal of 
interest to your address Sunday evening. I 


think it a great step forward. The boys are 


entitled to the help. 

Maybe the railroads would help out in this 
emergency—they are going to run their trains, 
anyway. Why not have a special coach for 
the soldiers who have the proper furlough, 
and punch that instead of a ticket? The law 
won’t allow passes, but this could be a coach 
painted with the Stars and Stripes, and no 
one else allowed to ride in this car except 
soldiers in uniform. 

I just talked with a high railroad official 
and he thinks the >2lan could be worked 
in a very short time. If the railroad squawked 
too much, then the Government could pay 
the extra cost of transporting the coaches. 

I wish you a lot of luck and wish I could 
be of some assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
GerorcE G. BucKINGHAM. 


UNIONTOWN, Pa., November 16, 1941. 
Hon. Epwin A. HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Hay: Just heard your address 
on radio “Send the boys home for Xmas.” 
I have two boys in the Army, and I know 
many fathers and mothers, like myself, feel 
like seeing their sons. I hope your bill passes 
the House, and may God bless you for your 
effort and give you health and his choicest 
blessings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. J. MAHER. 





Reduced Telephone Rates for Men In 
Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following copy of letter 
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sent by Richard J. Beamish, commis- 
sioner, Pennsylvania Public Utility Com- 
mission, to the Honorable Henry L. Stim- 
son, Secretary of War: 
Harrispurc, November 6, 1941. 
Hon. Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SecreTary: As a member of the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commission, who 
represents a group of soldiers in training at 
the Indiantown Gap Reservation, in Dauphin 
and Lebanon Counties, Pa., I am baffied by 
the letter signed by you, the concluding para- 
graph .f which reads: 

“The plan presented by your commission in 
its resolution to provide reduced intrastate 
and interstate telephone rates during off- 
peak periods for the men in service at the 
various Army stations has been referred to 
the Defense Communications Board, and it 
has decided that it would not be practicable 
to adopt such a plan at this time. 

“The interest of your commission in this 
matter is appreciated by the War Depart- 
ment. 

“Youis very truly, 
“Henry L. STIMSON, 
“Secretary of War.” 

The men in training at Indiantown Gap 
and at other training encampments through- 
out the United States are complaining 
against high telephone rates, both intra- 
state and interstate. Representing these 
men before the Penrsyivania Public Utility 
Commission, the Federal Commur ications 
Commission, and at the recent convention at 
St. Pcul of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, I was en- 
deavoring to obtain a substantial reduction 
in such rates when your letter put an absolute 
stop to the proceedings. 

I am now writing to inquire when in your 
judgment and in the judgment of the De- 
fense Communications Board will the proper 
time come when these complaints may be 
heard. 

I put this same question to the Federal 
Communications Commission at its recent 
session in Washington when the committee 
of five representing the National Association 
supplemented by the President, the General 
Solicitor, and the Secretary of the National 
Association appeared to press the complaints 
of the men. All of the members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission present at 
that meeting professed to favor a reduction 
of rates but said that the wish of the War 
Department, as expressed through the De- 
fense Communications Board, must guide 
them, and that therefore they would post- 
pone any action upon it at this time. 

I was unable, Mr. Secretary, to learn from 
anyone when or where the Defense Com- 
munications Board met, nor could I learn 
who, if anybody, appeared for or against the 
complaint. Upon the surface at least it ap- 
peared that the action was taken at a star 
chamber session of the Board, and further 
that no arguments and no evidence either 
technical or legal were permitted to be pro- 
duced on behalf of those who made the 
complaint. 

Iam enclosing, Mr. Secretary, excerpts from 
a statement made by Brig. Gen. J. D. Surrels 
formally approving the proposed reduction 
at a hearing before the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission on August 13, 1941. 

I am also enclosing a copy of a letter sent 
to the headquarters of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
by Brig. Gen. F. H. Osborn, Chief of the 
Morale Branch, to the same effect. Bot! of 
these distinguished officers have taken the 


position that the proposed reductions would 
heighten the morale o; the men in training. 

I further call to your attention the action 
of the railroads of the United States and of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission coop- 
erating in granting drastic reductions on all 
roads to trainees. 


I am also enclosing an Associated Press 
never release which shows the enormous 
profits made by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Bell System generally. 
Surely some of those tremendous gains might 
well be devoted toward a decrease in tele- 
phone rates to the men in training in the 
encampments. 

At this point I call to your attention the 
proposal that is before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the various State 
commissions. It is: 

“That telephone rates, both intrastate and 
interstate, shall be reduced 50 percent on 
messages from encampments by men in 
training. Messages must be transmitted 
during off-peak hours under strict military 
supervision.” 

The technicians of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission have reported that almost 50 percent 
of the capacity of the telephone equipment 
at Indiantown Gap is being used; 50 coin 
boxes for the use of the men have been in- 
stalled but pairs of wires to accommodate 
40 additional coin boxes are unused and ready 
to be connected. 

The telephone company officials have 
argued that it is difficult or impossible to 
hire persons to give the proposed additional 
service in the telephone exchanges. This 
claim was made after Philip C. Staples, presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Co. in Pennsyl- 
vania, had told the Pennsylvania commis- 
sion there would be no difficulty about pro- 
viding such service. 

A. T. & T. officers have also asserted that 
the law providing against discrimination of 
classes prevented a reduction in service to 
the men. This contention has been opposed 
by formal opinions from Attorney General 
Claude T. Reno, of Pennsylvania; by the 
law bureau of the Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission; and also, I believe, by the 
law bureau of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

I call to your attention, Mr. Secretary, the 
coincidence that the chairman of the De- 
fense Communications Board is also the 
chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission. He is the Honorable James 
Lawrence Fly. Chairman Fly did not ap- 
pear at the recent conference between the 
Federal Communications Commission and the 
committee representing the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners on this subject. 

The men who are now training in the field 
will soon return to their encampments, Mr. 
Secretary. Eminent medical authorities re- 
cently meeting in convention at Atlantic City, 
including some representing the War De- 
partment, have warned the country that 
the disastrous influenza epidemic of 1918 
will probably return this winter and that 
like the epidemic of 1918 it may attack con- 
centrations of men in training camps. 

What I am trying to say, Mr. Secretary, is 
that telephone communication from the 
camps at rates the men can afford to pay is 
a most important element in the morale 
of this new army of ours. 

These men are citizen soldiers and as 
such have complained that they are being 
overcharged for telephone messages. 

I am appealing to you as the head of the 
War Department to see to it that the com- 
plaints of these men shall have a fair, full, 
and open hearing. 

I know at first hand that many of them 
feel that they are baffled by the order of the 
Defense Communications Board and that 
they have been deprived of justice.. 

I believe that no great diminution in reve- 
nue will come to the Bell system through 
fair dealing in this matter. Reduction of 
railroad fares to all men in uniform has not 
hurt the railroads. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD J. BEAMISH, 
Commissioner, 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include there- 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
New York Daily News on Tuesday, No- 
vember 4, 1941, which editorial follows: 


[From the New York Daily News of November 
4, 1941] 
Mrs. ROOSEVELT , 


We have long regarded Mrs, Franklin D. 
(Eleanor) Roosevelt as not an appropriate 
subject for editorial comment Any average 
First Lady, we believe, should be considered 
above newspaper criticism as a general rule. 


PROMISES OF 1940; 1941 EXPLANATION 


Mrs. Roosevelt, however, has made herself 
more than an average First Lady. She travels 
everywhere, exercises her large compassion 
in numerous causes, writes a daily syndicated 
column, runs a radio program, conducts a 
question-and-answer department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

So we think it is legitimate to discuss one 
of Mrs. Roosevelt’s current utterancés, 
namely, her attempt, in the current Ladies’ 
Home Journal, to explain away the President’s 
no-foreign-war promises made in the 1940 
Presidential campaign. We first learned of 
this item in Doris Fleeson’s Capito) Stuff dis- 
patch to yesterday’s News. 

Some reader of Mrs. Roosevelt’s writes her 
to ask what Mr. Roosevelt meant by his 
October 30, 1940, promise at Boston: 

“And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again. Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars.” 

And what he meant at Philadelphia Octo- 
ber 23, 1940, by— 

“We are arming ourselves not for any for- 
eign war. We are arming ourselves not for 
any purposes of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes. I repeat again that I stand 
on the platform of our party: ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, naval or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.’” 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in her answer, says the 
phrase “except in case of attack” is often 
omitted by those who quote this promise. 
She says we can be attacked at points distant 
from our own country. She puts forth the 
suggestion that a threat to our safety any- 
where can be called such an attack as would 
release the President from those 1940 
promises. 

In our opinion, this is a devious and 
specious explanation which does not explain. 
The quoted promises and many others were 
made flatly and categorically by the President, 
because the New Deal feared at the time that 
the President’s interventionism was going to 
defeat him at the polls. 

WHO HAS DONE THE ATTACKING? 


Since his reelection, he has led the country 
closer and closer to this war, frequently not 
consulting Congress about some vital step; 














and now we are in this war as regards the 
battle of the Atlantic. If Mr. Roosevelt, 
— Mrs, Roosevelt, is laying the founda- 
tion for ee he Pave bem. eceaeied, 
the : 


tember 4, had been chasing the “attacking” 
a aes than 3 hours, on a radio 


it 


to drop the depth bombs. The 
Uz Te geleigke Sarre ,» wounded by a torpedo 
October 17, had left one convoy to take part 
in another convoy’s battle with submarines, 
and before being struck dropped depth 


The U. S. destroyer Reuben James, tor- 
pedoed and sunk October 30, was on some 
kind of North Atlantic duty, and, according 
to a letter home from one of its sailors, had 
already got two subs and maybe more. This 
is not conclusive evidence—maybe the boy 
was bragging—but both Kearny and James 
were acting under the President’s September 
11 order to shoot first at all German or Italian 


Our ships have done the attacking; the 
Germans did not start it. The last thing 
Hitler would want to do now would be to 
force us to declare war on him. These at~ 
tacks have been committed by our ships un- 
der orders from our President, without a 
declaration of war by our Congress. The 
“we are attacked” explanation does not hold 
water. 

The President could justify these attacks, 
these violations of his campaign promises, if 
he could show that circumstances since the 
promises were made had changed seriously for 
the worse as regards our national safety. 

The fact is that circumstances have 
changed greatly for the better. Hitler and 
Stalin were considered allies in the fall of 
1940. They are now fighting a bloody war. in 
which Hitler has lost hundreds of thousands 
of his best men, with the Russians stil] in it. 
If Hitler wins, he will be spread out over 

and much of Russia, and his present 
troubles with Norwegian, French, and Serb 
saboteurs will be multiplied. He will have a 
lot of digesting to do before ready for another 
campaign. 

Nevertheless, the President keeps pulling 
us into this war. With his command over 
the Army, the Navy, and the enormous Fed- 
eral patronage, it seems impossible that he 
will ever be impeached by Congress. We 
think, however, that he will be impeached in 
due course by history. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oD, I include an editorial written by Mr. 
Jack M. Young, editor of the Helena 
World, Helena, Ark., entitled “Are We 
Men Or Mice?” Mr. Young’s view, as 
expressed in the editorial, is the feeling 
of the great majority of the people whom 


I have the privilege of serving in the First 
District of Arkansas, as well as the whole 
State of Arkansas. The people demand 
that the captive coal mines remain open 
and in full production and, further, that 
legislation be enacted to prevent labor 


stoppages in plants holding defense con-~" 


tracts. The editorial follows: 
[From the Helena (Ark.) World] 
ARE WE MEN OR MICE? 

“My country, may she always be right. 
But right or wrong, my country.” 

Today these United States are faced with 
two grave perils—the threat of aggression 
from without and already demonstrated war 
from within. J.J. Harrison was right when he 
told the State defense council in Little Rock 
yesterday that Adolf Hitier and John L. Lewis 
were waging war against the United States. 

Of the two, the gravest threat to the 
future peace and security of our glorious 
land of liberty is that * * * Lewis. 

Three times the President of the United 
States has humbled himself by asking Lewis 
to prevent 53,000 coal miners in captive 
mines from staging a strike. Mr. Lewis has 
seen fit to ignore these appeals and the 
captive mines are shut down. 

No dispute over wages or hours are involved 
in the strike. The only question at issue is 
whether free Americans shall be forced to 
jom Mr. Lewis’ United Mine Workers Union 
against their will. The mines involved are 
these whose complete output goes to the steel 
industry 

Eighty percent of the steel output of the 
companies affected by the strike goes into 
vital defense material and equipment. 
Three-quarters of the coal used in the 
defense industries come from captive mines. 

The soft-coai strike which Mr. Lewis called 
last April caused the defense effort the loss 
of 370,00 tons of Steel. So far this year 
strikes in the steel industry have caused the 
defense effort a loss of nearly 1,000,000 badly 
needed tons of metals, or enough to provide 
1,000 cruisers of the 10,000-ton class. 

This Nation has pledged its entire re- 
sources in the fight to overthrow Hitler, who 
is considered the greatest menace to our 
peace and security in our history. Shall 
we allow one man here at home to turn aside 
the efforts of an entire nation? 

Does Mr. Lewis think he is bigger than the 
President of the United States2 Does he 
think he is bigger than this Nation? Does 
he think millions of Americans who are 
making sacrifices that this Nation might live 
are going to Iet him stand in their way? 

The answer is no. Hell, no! 

Mr. Rosevelt has “discussed” the possibility 
of asking for legislation to curb strikes in 
vital defense industry. This is no time for 
discussion. This is time for action. 

Do our Oongressmen and Senators lack 
the guts to act? Are they going to stand by 
and see one man dictate the labor policies 
of this Nation of 135,000,000 souls? If a Nazi 
agent were to close down a defense plant 
with a well-placed bomb we would call] it 
sabotage. Then what in God’s name is it 
when one man can shut down scores of de- 
fense plants? 

Senator Bamzy of North Carolina yester- 
day introduced an amendment to the s0- 
called ship-arming bill, that would declare 
defense strikes sabotage and make the labor 
leaders responsible, and all who participate 
in the strikes liable to fines of up to $10,000 
and up to 10 years’ imprisonment. This is 
a small price to pay for freedom. 

Why need we arm our ships to protect 
them from Nazi raiders when here at home 
we cannot produce the steel to make the guns 
to protect those ships? Why need we worry 
about sending our ships to belligerent ports 
when we cannot fill them with the materials 
of war because one labor boss says we must 
work under his terms or not work at all? 
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Mr. Lewis is not the only labor leader that 
needs to be curbed. Hundreds of men are 
now on strike in shipyards, aviation plants, 
and other defense industries, but they are 
scattered over the four corners of our Nation, 
and hence we read little of them in the papers. 

Because of strikes, enough man-days have 
been lost since Germany invaded Poland back 
in September 1939 to have manufactured 
enough planes, guns, and ammunition to 
have equipped our own Army, that of Eng- 
land, France, and even of Russia. But to 
date nothing has been done save to stick one 
bayonet into one striker out at a California 
aircraft factory. 

A crippling defense strike means as much 
to Hitler as the destruction of a Russian di- 
vision of 20,000 men. With him it is a war of 
speed, for even the Germans admit that they 
cannot fight a long war. Today millions of 
lives are being endangered or snuffed out 
because here in America we lack the nerve to 
deal with a few powerful labor bosses. 

It’s high time that our Congress realizes 
that that august body represents the people 
of the United States. It’s high time that our 
Chief Executive realizes that he is the duly 
elected leader of the Nation, and not the rep- 
resentative of a chosen group. It’s high time 
they got together and did something to not 
only stop existing strikes but to insure 
against future labor troubles that can easily 
cause our downfall. 

Have we forgotten the lesson of France? 
Mighty France—who once boasted an army 
rated as the equal of any in the world and a 
fleet second in Europe only to that of Britain. 
Internal disorders caused the downfall of 
France. It can happen here. 

The people of the United States stand 
solidly behind the President and Congress in 
any move to curb labor. Thousands are 
ready to shoulder arms to see that these curbs 
are put into effect. We have already seen the 
streets run red with blood because of fights 
between rival labor factions. How much 
worse it will be if the rank and file of 100- 
percent Americans take the matter into their 
own hands to insure the overthrow of Hitler 
by guaranteeing that our defense plants run 
according to schedule. 

Lewis must be stopped. Other labor rack- 
eteers must be stopped. They will be 
stepped. We the people now speak. 

Jack M. Youna. 





Neutrality Repeal 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of America may some day look back 
upon the week of November 9, 1941, as 
a critical period. As your Congressman 
at Large from Ohio, I have served you 
in the House of Representatives for 3 
years. I have never witnessed scenes 
of more historic importance than those 
which preceded the vote on the neutral- 
ity repeal. Members of Congress searched 
their souls before they took their seats. 
They knew that their votes might prove 
the margin between repeal or retention 
of the Neutrality Act. I myself prayed 
for guidance. There were forceful argu- 
ments on both sides of the congressional 
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debate. They required careful analysis 
and honest evaluation. 

What were those arguments? What 
were the respective merits of the oppos- 
ing forces? This was no partisan con- 
troversy. Republicans and Democrats 
alike were lined up on both sides of this 
proposal. It was a problem so grave, so 
far reaching in its implications, that per- 
sonal considerations and party lines were 
completely disregarded. Congressmen 
vcted on this legislation without regard 
for their own political careers. Dozens 
of Representatives chose to ignore the 
course of action which seemed more 
popular among their constituents. If 
ever there was a vote based upon con- 
science, this was such a vote. 

The men who sought to lift the ban 
upon American shipping in belligerent 
waters had many arguments to advance. 
They pointed out the rise in morale 
which repeal of the act might cause in 
those nations fighting Nazi Germany. 
They argued that increases in the quan- 
tities of goods reaching our friends might 
hasten the day when the wars in Europe 
and Asia would end. They pointed to 
South America and urged repeal of our 
neutrality legislation to increase our own 
prestige in Latin America. The tradi- 
tional emphasis of our Governnient upon 
the “freedom of the seas” was stressed 
again and again in the presentation of 
their case. 

I believe that every Congressman at 
Washington recognized the merit of these 
contentions. We are firmly united in 
our opposition to Nazi plans for world 
domination. We are ready to do every- 
thing we can to prevent a Nazi conquest 
of Europe. Only a few weeks ago, I an- 
nounced my own determination to sup- 
port the foreign policy of the President 
as a demonstration of our basic national 
unity. When the President asked Con- 
gress to authorize the arming of mer- 
chant vessels, I agreed with him. I voted 
for this step in the conviction that Amer- 
ican merchant ships, faced with piratical 
attacks in nonbelligerent waters, de- 
served the right to defend themselves. 
The President himself took no part what- 
ever in the original proposal to repeal 
the Neutrality Act. It was at the last 
minute, when there was strong evidence 
that this new proposal might be defeated, 
that the White House intervened. 

In my best judgment, that intervention 
was dictated by the belief that the Axis 
nations would construe defeat as a re- 
pudiation of our foreign policy. It was 
not dictated by the belief that repeal of 
our neutrality legislation was necessary 
or wise. 

I believe that there was no necessity 
whatever for the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act at the present time. In the last 5 
months the news coming to our shores 
from England makes it clear that. ship- 
ping losses in the Atlantic Ocean have 
declined sharply. The British Admiralty 
declines to issue facts and figures, but 
only a few days ago Prime Minister 
Churchill himself furnished the best pos- 
sible evidence. He toid the House of 
Commons that the threat of starvation 
had been eliminated from the British 
Isles. There is only one possible con- 
struction of this heartening declaration. 
British food supplies depend upon ship- 


ping. If the German blockade had been 
succeeding, no such optimism would have 
been possible. It is clear from the facts 
that goods have been reaching the British 
Isles in large quantities. Ships bearing 
armament no less than ships bearing 
food supplies have been making port in 
England. Every one of us has seen news 
reels showing munitions, war equipment, 
tanks, planes, and all the matériel of 
warfare being unloaded in English har- 
bors. We have rejoiced at this first- 
hanc evidence of our success in bringing 
supplies to our friends. 

Within the last 5 days the Institute 
of London Underwriters announced a 
25-percent reduction in war-risk marine 
insurance between ports in the British 
Isles and North and South America. 

Almost at the same time an official 
of the British Cabinet declared in a pub- 
lic address that British airplanes had now 
achieved at least numerical equality with 
the Nazis. There was even a strong hint 
that the British people have obtained air 
superiority in this decisive field of mod- 
ern warfare. 

Under these circumstances, what rea- 
son can there be for increasing the 
hazards of American participation in 
physical warfare? We have been told 
repeatedly that this is not a war of men. 
It is a war of machines—of production. 
I, for one, accept the American task as 
the arsenal of democracy. Our job is 
the use of our tremendous productive ca- 
pacity for the help of those with whom 
we arein sympathy. If the goods we are 
producing were being sunk in their 
transit across the oceans, there would be 
forceful reason for permitting American 
merchant vessels to move into dangerous 
waters. There is no such evidence. All 
of us must recognize the futility of manu- 
facturing vast quantities of armament 
and permitting them to be sent to the 
bottom of the ocean. All of us must rec- 
ognize equally that the sending of our 
ships into combat waters will inevitably 
increase the risk of having them sunk. 
American ‘history teaches us that no 
amount of determination can prevent us 
from seeking vengeance for every Amer- 
ican life lost in any war, no matter what 
may be the surrounding circumstances. 

Our decision to permit American mer- 
chantmen to travel in belligerent areas 
means that we are willing to undertake 
this added risk of active warfare. 

The purpose of the original Neutrality 
Act, sponsored and passed by this ad- 
ministration, was not to isolate America 
from Europe. It was rather to insulate 
us from the dangers of war. Iam not an 
isolationist. In these days, when every 
breath of wind from over the oceans 
brings almost instant repercussions here, 
I regard isolation as utterly impossible. 
But what has happened this week means 
an end to our insulation. By repealing 
the Neutrality Act, Congress has removed 
a barrier against incidents provocative of 
war. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
this administration is deliberately forcing 
America to a declaration of war on Nazi 
Germany. I am not one of those who 
regard the President and Great Britain 
with feelings of suspicion. In my opin- 
ion, there is a conscientious division of 
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opinion on the probabilities ahead. I 
voted against the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act because I believe that the resultihg 
danger of our participation in this war is 
far greater than the possibility that re- 
peal will hasten the end of the war. . I 
voted against the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act because I believe that the likelihood 
of our direct involvement in this war is 
immeasurably increased by its repeal. 

There was no partisanship in this vote. 
Almost 20 percent of the Democratic del- 
egation in the House voted against re- 
peal. Distinguished congressional spokes- 
men of the Democratic Party refused to 
accept the position adopted by their lead- 
ership. Representative Dovucuton, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the impor- 
tant House Ways and Means Committee, 
voted against repeal. Congressman 
MANSFIELD, chairman of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee; Representative 
Hatton Sumners, of Texas, chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, joined 
in opposition to the repeal of the act. 
Congressman SHANLEY, of Connecticut, 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee; 
Rosertson of Virginia, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, added their 
voices to the forces opposing repeal. 
These men are Democrats, high in the 
councils of their party. There were oth- 
ers no less distinguished, men who have 
supported the policy of this administra- 
tion with almost unquestioning obedi- 
ence, who refused to lend their voices to 
repeal. Sasscer, of Maryland; WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania; Barpen, of North Caro- 
lina; Bream, of Illinois; Correse, of Wash- 
ington; Peterson, of Georgia; Rasavt, of 
Michigan—every one of these an admin- 
istration supporter, voted to retain the 
Neutrality Act. 

The list goes on and on. On the Re- 
publican side men like Treapway, of Mas- 
sachusetts; ANDREWS, ROCKEFELLER, and 
Hatt, of New York; THomas, of New Jer- 
sey, who have voted for the President’s 
foreign policy, urged us to keep the Neu- 
trality Act. Everett Dirksen, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois, a man who asked for the 
support of the administration’s foreign 
policy in the interest of national unity a 
few weeks ago, regarded the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act as unjustified at this time. 

Listen to the words of Democratic 
Congressman Ricuarps, of South Caro- 
lina, as he addressed Corgress last week. 
Here is what he said: 


Never since I became a Member of Con- 
gress have I been so troubled in spirit as in 
recent days, while attempting to bring my 
mind and conscience together as to the posi- 
tion I should take on the Senate amend- 
ments now before us. I have at last, after 
a struggle with myself, brought them to- 
gether in the decision that, if I am to be true 
to myself and my people, I cannot support 
this ‘measure as it now stands, becauce I be- 
lieve that it means all-out war with all its 
implications and all its consequences. 

The record will show that to this date I 
have supported the President in every recom- 
mendation he has made to the Congress for 
implementation by Congress of his an- 
nounced foreign policy. I have believed that 
the President does not want to see this coun- 
try involved in all-out war with an expedi- 
tionary force sent to France. I still want to 
believe that the President does not want to 
send American boys to fight again on foreign 
soil and American sailors to die in foreign 
waters. 











As a member of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, I fought hand in hand with Demo- 
cratic members of our committee for the 

of the noninvolvement acts of 1935, 
1936, and 1937, the Arms Embargo Act of 
1937, and the repeal of the Arms Embargo 
Act of 1939. I supported these acts because 
I believed that their provisions should be 
stones in the proper structure of our foreign 
policy. I voted for them because I wanted 
to help other democracies in every way short 
of war itself. 
. 1 voted for these acts because I felt that 
such steps were for the best interest of the 
United States and would tend to keep the 
United States at peace rather than lead to 
war. 


Congressman RicuArps voted for and 
urged the passage of the lend-lease bill. 
In his own words, Mr. Ricuarps said: 

I detest Hitlerism and all it stands for. I 
realize that the philosophy and power of 
Hitlerism may easily become a menace to the 
United States. I want to help England and 
her allies because, if the light of democracy 
goes out in Europe the darkness there may 
easily spreaa tc this continent. But at the 
same time my first duty is to my Own coun- 
try, and the fact that I want to help some 
other nation against an aggressor is of sec- 
ondary consideration when the welfare of my 

* own country is involved. 


Mr. Ricuarps voted against repeal of 
the Neutrality Act because he felt that 
repeal means war; because he believed 
that our country, faced with labor dis- 
putes at home, is not prepared for war, 
and does not want war. 

I agree with Mr. Ricuarps that our 
country is not prepared for war. Neither 
do we want war. We must recognize the 
risk we are running. In the reptal of 
neutrality we have authorized certain 
specific acts. We must understand fully 
just what the consequences of these acts 
may be. 

Henceforth American vessels are free 
to travel where they will. They will be 
armed vessels moving into belligerent 
waters, carrying cargoes of armament 
destined for the use of belligerent. nations. 
Whatever may be the rules of interna- 
tional Jaw, whatever may be the emphasis 
we choose to place upon the freedom of 
the seas, there can be no doubt whatever 
of the results before us. 

The ships we dispatch from our ports 
will fly the American flag. They will be 
manned in large part by American sea- 
men. Some of them are certain to be 
torpedoed. American lives must inevit- 
ably be lost in increasing numbers. 

What we have done in Congress may 
force a showdown in the Pacific. It may 
well touch off the powder keg vpon which 
the entire Orient has been sitting. The 
German Government may bring pressure 
to bear upon its Axis ally, Japan, to force 
Japanese aggression against American 
interests in the Far East. 

And from this course of events there 
may develop a two-ocean war while our 
two-ocean navy is still largely on order. 
There are many who say that the Ameri- 


can Navy isready. But are the American‘ 


people ready for this conflict? Is the 
entire Nation ready to make the sacrifice 
demanded by modern warfare? In the 
last few weeks large segments of our pop- 
ulation have demonstrated that they are 
neither ready nor willing to make these 
sacrifices. Strikes have tied up plant 
after plant. Coal mines face the pros- 
pect of shut-down. A crippling strike 
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has been voted by our railway brother- 
hoods 


Only the presence of intelligent legis- 
lation offers prospect that such a strike 
will not take place. But the point is 
clear. The American people are not pre- 
pared physically or mentally to run the 
aggravated risk of war which the repeal 
of neutrality has immeasurably in- 
creased. 


Before this change in our national pol- 
icy occurred, we should have stripped our 
decks for action. We should have elim- 
inated every expenditure of funds not es- 
sential to our national defense. We 
should have agreed that throughout this 
critical period, lock-outs by management 
and strikes by labor must be taboo. Our 
military preparations shoula have been 
pushed on a scale which would dwarf all 
of our efforts to the present date. 

A Democratic Senator has demon- 
strated our total lack of preparedness 
for the dangers ahead. In the debate in 
the United States Senate, MILLarp TypD- 
1nGs told the Nation these pointed truths. 

For my own part— 

He said— 

I refuse to follow into battle a general who 
will not keep discipline in his supply lines; 
for our economic life is our supply line. 
Without discipline in our supply lines, men 
will die needlessly on the battle front, die 
without the means of adequately defending 
themselves—die for you and for me and for 
all the other people in America. If they live, 
they will come back to a country which has 
won a war only to find devastation in the 
economic life back home. 


To the President of the United States 
I say, with the people of America, these 
words: We must not undertake a course 
of action which may lead us into war—a 
war on the sea, in the air, or on the 
land—unless we are ready to deal firmly 
with affairs at home. Unless the Presi- 
dent of the United Stutes is ready to ac- 
cept the responsibility for quick and ef- 
fective solution of labor disputes, we can- 
not order our men into positions of dan- 
ger. When those dangers can be met 
successfully only through the coopera- 
tion of those who work back home, we 
must be willing to guarantee that cooper- 
ation, no matter what may be the cost. 

The problems of labor and manage- 
ment have reached one of the most seri- 
ous crises in American history. I have 
sympathized with the aspirations of or- 
ganized labor all of my life. I believe 
that intelligent modern employers should 
encourage their employees to join with 
their fellows in their mutual interests. 
The experience of progressive managers 
in the field of labor relations furnishes 
abundant proof that companies prosper 
when employees are taken into the con- 
fidence of management. 

But there must be limitations on the 
rights of both employers and employees. 
Twenty-five years ago Calvin Coolidge 
told the people of Massachusetts: 

There is no right to strike against the pub- 
lic safety by anyone, anywhere, at any time. 


Today the safety of America lies in our 
ability to produce for defense. When- 
ever the production line ceases, American 
safety is endangered. When the steel 
mills forging the weapons of our national 
safety stop producing, we are imperiling 
the future of our country. When coal 
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mines cease operations their closing af- 
fects the national defense. 

No man, no organization, no group of 
organizations in our country is bigger 
than the United States. When the legal 
methods established by Congress for the 
settlement of disputes have been ex- 
hausted, when the final decision has been 
made, the parties must accept the re- 
sult. No man under our system can law- 
fully reject the decision of our highest 
court when he has brought a claim 
against his neighbor. No group, labor 
or management, can be permitted to re- 
ject the final lawfully spoken word in 
any controversy. Such a_ rejection 
would mean the substitution of chaos 
for law. 

Our Government today owes us an 
obligation to state a policy with respect 
to labor and management which will 
clear the air. By this time we should 
know what can be done and what can- 
not be done. We know that labor and 
management are entitled to their just 
share of the expenditures of our Fed- 
eral Treasury in the name of defense. 
We must make it equally car that our 
Republic is able to enforce a jist deci- 
sion. Neutrality and labor have been 
the two biggest issues in Washington 
this week. We must recognize that both 
are part and parcel of the defense of 
America. 

I have sought to do my duty to my 
people and to my country, as God and 
conscience have dictated. 

I believe that the repeal of our Neu- 
trality Act was unnecessary. The ma- 
terials we are producing as the arsenalJ 
of democracy are reaching their desti- 
nation. Ships are crossing the Atlantic 
in increasing numbers. 

What repeal of this legislation means 
to our country, no man can foresee 
without the gift of prophecy. But this 
much we do know. There was less risk 
of direct American involvement in the 
wars across the oceans last week than 
there is today. 

I pray to God that we shall not regret 
the decision we have made. I pledge 


myself now, as I have pledged myself’ 


before, to do everything within my 
power to keep sacred American life and 
American safety. 

Every vote I cast will be in Keeping 
with this pledge. 





The Republican Obstruction 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY MIDDLESEX 
CLUB OF MASSACHUSETTS AND ARTICLE 
BY WALTER LIPPMANN 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include a resolution recently 
adopted by the Middlesex Club of Mas- 
sachusetts and a very pertinent article by 
Walter Lippmann on the Republican Ob- 
struction, contained in the Washington 
Post of October 23. 


Resolved, That the members of the Middle- 
sex Club of Massachusetts, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, desiring that the Republican 
Party should take its stand, in the current 
world crisis, in support of a fearless, realistic, 
and clear-visioned national policy, hereby 
declare their belief: 

(1) That the foreign policy of the United 
States should be founded upon the proposi- 
tion that the protection of this Nation and 
its institutions requires the defeat of Nazi- 
dominated Germany, and of such of its allies 
as aim to crush the ideals of freedom, democ- 
racy, and national independence; 

(2) That the promotion of such a national 
policy requires that unstinted aid be given 
to those nations and peoples who are resist- 
ing and are prepared to resist these aggres- 
sors; 

(3) That the United States Government 
should take all such measures as may be 
necessary to positively insure that such aid 
will be effective; 

(4) That any laws or statutes which re- 
strain the full and free use of our national 
power and resources for the effective support 
of such a policy should be forthwith repealed 
or amended, and that such new laws should 
be enacted as may be necessary to effect these 
ends; 

(5) That if the unswerving pursuit of 
such a policy threatens to involve our coun- 
try in active warfare, the issue should be 
faced by our Government and our people with 
high courage and a firm belief that only by 
such a course can this great and powerful 
nation fulfill its destiny as a leader in the 
development and maintenance of free insti- 
tutions; and 

(6) That the Republican Party should lend 
its power and direct its leadership to the 
wholehearted support of the foregoing propo- 
sitions, and that the party should and can do 
so without, in any degree, relaxing its vigi- 
lance or its sound and vigorous opposition in 
the field of purely domestic issues; and fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the secretary send a copy 
of the foregoing resolution to each Member 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts in 
the Congress of the United States. 


TopaAy AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE REPUBLICAN OBSTRUCTION 


The Republican leaders who have joined 
Mr. Willkie may not be able to persuade the 
whole Republican delegation now in Con- 
gress, but if they fail, it will be because the 
party machinery has been taken over by 
men who no longer understand or believe 
in the great tradition of the Republican 
Party. 

In the long period from 1860 until 1932 
the Republicans governed the country for 
54 out of 70 years. The two separated terms 
of Cleveland and the two terms of Wiison 
were the only interludes in an era of Re- 
publican supremacy which lasted from the 
election of Lincoln until the election of 
Franklin Roosevelt. During the period in 
which the America of modern times was 
built, the people have on the whole relied 
upon the Republican Party. 

There must be a reason for that. A nation 
does not give its confidence to a political 
party over so long a time unless, despite all 
its obvious faults, its errors, and its scan- 
dals, the party has stood for something 
greatly important. The Republican Party 
has stood for two great things in American 
life—two things that have been indispensable 


to the development of the country. It stood 
for the preservation of the Union. At the 
turn of this century it stood for the ful- 
fillment of the American destiny as a great 
power. These two ideas have been the soul 
of the Republican Party, insuring its sur- 
vival for nearly three-quarters of a century. 

The greatest Republican after Lincoln was 
Theodore Roosevelt. It was he who first saw 
clearly that America had come of age, and 
that the United States had henceforth to 
accept the duties and the responsibilities of 
a@ great power. Theodore Roosevelt was the 
founder of the foreign policy of modern 
America. He cut the Panama Canal, which 
is the keystone of the American defense. He 
was the founder of the modern American 
Navy. He is more responsible than anyone 
else for the establishment of the American 
outposts in Hawaii, in the Philippines, in the 
Caribbean. 

In this historic work his most eminent 
associates were Elihu Root, William Howard 
Taft, and Henry L. Stimson. His ardent per- 
sonal follower was Frank Knox. When 
Theodore Roosevelt was deed the foreign 
policy of the Republican Party was repre- 
sented by Charles Evans Hughes, by Frank 
Kellogg, and by Henry L. Stimson. Are we 
then to believe that the party of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Taft, Root, Hughes, Stimson, and 
Knox is to continue to follow the leadership 
of Nyz, WHEELER, FisH, and MarTINn? 

The party and the country have already 
suffered enormously because the isolationists 
captured effective control of the Republican 
Party in 1920, and, though resisted by 
Hughes, Kellogg, and Stimson, have held that 
control ever since. When the Harding ad- 
ministration took office in 1920, the United 
States was victorious; its security was un- 
challenged; its influence in the world enor- 
mous. At the end of 12 years of isolationism 
the post-war reconstruction had collapsed, 
the whole world was in a state of revolution- 
ary discontent, and the ground had been 
prepared for the tremendous German and 
Japanese campaigns of aggression. 

The abject failure of the post-war recon- 
struction under Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover ushered in the New Deal here at home 
and the absolute incapacity of the old guard 
Rep"iblican leaders to understand the war led 
to the election of the first third-term Presi- 
dent in American history. The Republican 
leaders who are responsible for the Republican 
record from 1920 to 1940 can hope only that 
the historians who judge them will be chari- 
table and not too just. 

Yet with this record behind them, they 
continue to talk and to maneuver and to vote 
as if nothing had happened to throw doubt 
on their judgment. Though they wrecked 
the peace. though they muddied the recon- 
struction, though they were deaf, dumb, and 
blind in the years when the supreme crisis of 
modern h‘story was developing, they still ask 
the people to follow them. 

And where do they wish to. lead the people? 
Does anyone know what Mr. MarTIN’s Repub- 
licans want to do except that they do not 
wish to do what the President proposes to 
do? What is Mr. MartTiIn’s foreign policy? 
Can anyone define it? Is it to appropriate 
sixty billions for defense and then call our 
ships back into port and wait to see whether 
a victorious Hitler strikes first at Canada or 
first at Brazil? If Mr. MartiIn’s Republicans 
were in power, what would they do about the 
things they merely vote against? No one 
knows. They themselves do not know, for 
they are not an opposition. They are an 
obstruction. 

Their obstruction is now a very grave peril 
to the people of the United States. The 
speeches and votes of the Republican obstruc- 
tionists are an incitement to all the hotheads 
in Japan, in Germany, and elsewhere to take 
risks which they might never take if they 
knew for certain that Americans were reso- 
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lutely united. Their obstruction is paralyz- 
irig and demoralizing to all our friends, and 
to all the friendly but hesitant neutrals in 
Europe and in Latin America. Everything 
we do is made more costly, more dangerous, 
more difficult by the fact that the world, 
which has a healthy respect for our potential 
power, is led to believe that we are too dis- 
united to mobilize and exert our power 

Their obstruction is the root of our diffi- 
culties at home. How can we hope to put 
an end to strikes, to ask workingmen to ex- 
tend their hours and restrain their demands, | 
when the official attitude of the Republican 
Party is that the country is not in danger, 
and that the crisis is a fake, invented by Mr 
Roosevelt? How can we expect the soldiers 
in the camps to feel that they are doing an 
indispensable service when the Republicans 
in Congress talk and vote on the theory that 
the whole thing is a political trick to get a 
fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt? How can we 
ever hope to have a healthy, candid, forth- 
right relationship between Congress and the 
Executive as long as most of the Republicans 
are willing to follow the leadership of the 
obstructionists? 

The country cannot stand much more of 
their obstruction and not find itself in dire 
peril. The country knows it, and Mr. Willkie 
and his fellow Republicans are sailing with 
a strong wind behind him. 


Is This an Attempt by Foreign Interests 
to Control a Vital Link in the Transpor- 
tation of America’s Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am wondering if the time is not 
here when we need legislation which will 
bring out in the open and, if possible, pre- 
vent any attempts by foreign interests to 
gain control of essential American in- 
dustries or utilities. Gen. George C. 
Marshall recently warned in an Armistice 
Day radio address on civilian defense that 
“nothing should be taken for granted.” I 
want to apply his warning to the infor- 
mation contained in an article appearing 
12 days earlier in the New York Times of 
October 31, 1941. 


We live in a free land— 


said General Marshall— 

and with such kindly relations to one another 
that we fail to appreciate the dangerous 
possibilities of the present situation. We 
should realize that the more we, as a Nation, 
influence the course of this war, the more 
important it becomes to protect every phase 
of our national life against the efforts of the 
Axis Powers to deter or weaken us. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that a most vital 
phase of our national-defense effort is 
the supplying of fuel in ever-expanding 
volume to the industrial centers. Every- 
one knows—especially right now—the 
importance of coal. And we have, some 
of us, fought very hard for expansion of 
the output of electric energy. But I 








wonder whether Congress is awake to 
the great importance of safeguarding 
adequately the great network of natural- 
gas pipe lines? Mr. Speaker, is this body 
aware that annual consumption of nat- 
ural gas, in terms of heat units, is ap- 
proximately five times that of electric 
energy? And is it informed, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is very substantial 
reason to believe that an alien attempt 
is now purportedly in progress to seize 
control of the most strategic natural-gas 
pipe line in America? Imagine the head- 
lines in our papers if the Grand Coulee 
power project, for example, were re- 
ported to be about to fall under European 
domin.tion? Yet, the daily potential 
capacity of Grand Coulee’s energy out- 
put compares, in terms of heat units, 
with the potential daily capacity of the 
Texas-to-Michigan natural-gas pipe line, 
for example, in the ratio of one to three. 
If, on the other hand, the pipe line’s 
capacity were used to manufacture elec- 
tricity, it would equal the potential out- 


~ put of Grand Coulee. 


I do not expect that this artery of fuel, 
crossing six States like a jugular vein to 
the heart of defense production, will be 
severed by the agents of Adolf Hitler to- 
morrow or next week. In fact, I cannot 
state with any certainty, as yet, that the 
Nazis have designs against this strategic 
enterprise. But, in directing the atten- 
tion of Congress to the article appearing 
in the New York Times, I do heed in all 
earnestness the cautioning by General 
Marshall that “nothing should be taken 
for granted.” ‘The article, more than a 
column in length, is by Thomas P. Swift, 
and its opening paragraphs are as 
follows: 

The Department of Justice, the United 
States Treasury, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are conducting an ex- 
haustive investigation into the corporate 
activities and financial affairs of Sofina, a 
sprawling European utility holding company 
and investment trust which, indirectly 
through subsidiaries, is operating now in 
the United States, it was learned yesterday. 

Sofina, corporately known as the Societe 
Financiere de Transports et d’Entreprises 
Industrielles, has controlling or substantial 
interests in electric light and power, gas, and 
transportation properties in Berlin, Paris, 
London, Lisbon, Madrid, Brussels, Venice, 
Barcelona, Algiers, and South America. It is, 
and for many years has been, operated under 
the direction of Dannie Heineman, who left 
Belgium for this country shortly before the 
outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Heineman, who was born in the United 
States but spent most of ''s life in Belgium, 
brought the nucleus of the Sofina organiza- 
tion here last year, and now it has blossomed 
into a full-fledged enterprise, occupying more 
than three floors at 50 Broadway, under the 
name of Amitas, Ltd., employing about 300 
former European nationals. 


Surely we cannot assume that a vast 
European utility empire with properties 
principally in Axis countries, or in lands 
overrun by or tied to the Axis, is par- 
ticularly unfriendly to the Axis govern- 
ments? Even were Sofina’s subsidiary 
in this country a creature o1 the Bank 
of England, its designs upon the vital 
Texas-to-Michigan pipe line, if reported 
truly, must be challenged by law- 


enforcement agencies wherever it lifts 
its head until-its identity and purposes 
are unmistakably revealed. 
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“We should take nothing for granted,” 
warns General Marshall. Yet Congress 
must first learn of this purported scheme 
from the newspaper columns. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe there are 50 or 


more Representatives in this House- 


through whose districts this vital natura!- 
gas pipe line passes. It is the longest ia 
America and, even more important, \i 
provides a continuous pipe-line link be- 
tween the system serving the Atlantic 
seaboard and the prolific gas wells north 
of Amarillo, Tex. From General Mar- 
shall’s warning let us turn back again ‘o 
the very dangers he signified, as ina:- 
cated by Mr. Swift in the New Yo:k 
Times. He points out that Amitas, with 
its 300 former European nationals eni- 
ployed at 50 Broadway, is controlled un- 
der a somewhat complex corporate ar- 
rangement by an intermediate holding 
company known as Securitas. I con- 
tinue to quote as follows from the Times 
article: 

The Federal Government’s investigation of 
Sofina’s affairs is being undertaken in 4: 
effort to determine whether the vast enter- 
prise, which has listed assets of 2,126,865,476 
Belgian francs falls within thé purview of 
United States laws governing the regulation 
of utility holding companies and trusts. 

Interest also is being evidenced by Fedeval 
agents into Sofina’s South American activi- 
ties and its rumored quiet acquisition over 
the last year of substantial stock interest in 
two American utilities which directly ow: a 
93-percent stock interest in the rich Pen- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. Panhaniile 
Eastern operates a continuous natural-as 
pipe line from the oil fields in Texas to 
Michigan. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that any 4o- 
called quiet acquisition of stock in com- 
panies controlling the Texas-to-Mic1i- 
gan natural gas pipe line must hve 
become something more than mere rumor 
for a principal daily newspaper to devote 
over a column tc the story. But in orrler 
that the people may grasp these possib.li- 
ties in their midst, suggested by General 
Marshall, permit me to enumerate the 
midwestern communities which may 
shortly look to foreign masters for their 
daily natural gas supply, should Sofina’s 
purported schemes meet with success. 


In addition to numerous smaller towns 
in Oklahoma and Kansas, Panhandle 
Eastern’s natural gas supply is distributed 
to homes, shops, and factories, including 
defense industries, at Jefferson City, Co- 
lumbia, Moberly, Boonville, Fulton Bowl- 
ing Green, Hannibal, and elsewhere in 
Missouri; at Springfield, Peoria, Quincy, 
Jacksonville, Galesburg, Lincoln, Deca- 
tur, Champaign, Urbana, Danville, and 
elsewhere in Illinois; at Fort Wayne, La- 
fayette, Muncie, Anderson, Crawfords- 
ville, Kokomo, Marion, and Huntington, 
in Indiana; and at Detroit, Hamtramck, 
Dearborn, Highland Park, Monroe, and 
the general metropolitan Detroit area. 
In addition, a branch pipe line is being 
constructed to supply 66 other defense 
areas in Michigan from the Panhandle 
Eastern system, including Adrian, Jack- 
son, Marshall, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Ferndale, Royal Oak, Birmingham, Mount 
Clemens, Pontiac, Flint, and Owosso. A 
glance at a pipe-line map reveals also 
the proximity of the Panhandle Eastern 
system, as emergency supply, to Wichita 
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and Kansas City, Kans.; to Kansas City, 
Mo., and St. Louis; to Terre Haute and 
Indianapolis; to Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Springfield, Columbus, and Toledo, as well 
as its connection to the natural gas pipe- 
line system now extending from Muncie, 
Ind., to Washington, D. C., and the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Mr. Speaker, we surely cannot afford 
even the possibility of an attempt by any 
European utility trust, whether Axis or 
British, to bring into an international 
combine the control of such a daily ne- 
cessity as gas for cooking, heating, and 
manufacturing in the very core of the 
Union. Has not Congress enacted legis- 
lation to break such strangle holds, even 
when the monopolies are exclusively 
American in ownership and operation? 
In this instance—and I cite it as an ex- 
ample—there is a responsibility con- 
fronting Congress to bring the maneu- 
vering and manipulating by foreign 
corporations in this country under con- 
stant scrutiny. In the Sofina case, legis- 
lation to prohibit, rather than tours of 
discovery by Federal] departments after 
injury is accomplished, is the public’s 
first demand, along with prosecution 
wherever wrongdoing can be proved. It 
is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that effective 
action to prevent such dangers can be 
taken promptly. And I would be glad 
if there could be legislation on the mat- 
ter. It seems to me it could properly be 
part of the machinery of the McCormack 
Act for the registration of agents of 
foreign principals, or the so-called Voor- 
his Act for the registration of foreign- 
controlled organizations. 


We are now forewarned; let us be fore- 
armed. Let us take nothing for granted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to include in 
the Recorp, as extension of my remarks, 
the complete article published by the 
New York Times, page 33, of October 31, 
1941, as follows: 


{From the New York Times of October 31, 
i941} 


Scan ACTIVITIES OF ALIEN CONCERN—TREASURY, 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS AND SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION INVESTIGATE BiG 
Trust KNOWN as SoFINA—UNITs IN MANY 
COUNTRIES—INTEREST ALREADY SECURED IN 
SEVERAL UTILITIES—DIRECTORS OF EUROPEAN 
ORIGIN 


(By Thomas P. Swift) 


The Department of Justice, the United 
States Treasury, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are conducting an ex- 
haustive investigation into the corporate ac- 
tivities and financial affairs of Sofina, a 
sprawling European utility holding company 
and investment trust, which, indirectly 
through subsidiaries, is operating now in the 
United States, it was learned yesterday 

Sofina, corporately known as the Société 
Financiére de Transports et d’Entreprises In- 
dustrielles, has controlling or substantial in- 
terests in electric light and power, gas and 
transportation properties in Berlin, Paris, 
London, Lisbon, Madrid, Brussels, Venice, 
Barcelona, Algiers, and South America. It is, 
and for many years has been, operated under 
the direction of Dannie Heineman, who left 
Belgium for this country shortly before the 
outbreak of the war. 

Mr. Heineman, who was born in the United 
States but spent most of his life in Belgium, 
brought the nucleus of the Sofina organiza- 
tion here last year and now it has blossomed 
into a full-fledged enterprise occupying more 
than three floors at 50 Broadway under the 
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name of Amitas, Ltd., employing about 300 
former European nationals. Under a some- 
what complex corporate arrangement, Amitas 
is controlled by an intermediate holding 
company known as Securitas, which, in turn, 
stems back to Sofina. 

The Federal Government’s investigation of 
Sofina’s affairs is being undertaken in an 
effort to determine whether the vast enter- 
prise, which has listed assets of 2,126,865,476 
Belgian francs, falls within the purview of 
United States laws governing the regulation 
of utility holding companies and trusts. 


ACTIVE IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Interest also is being evidenced by Federal 
agents into Sofina’s South American activi- 
ties and its rumored quiet acquisition over 
the last year of substantial stock interests 
in two American utilities which directly own 
a 93 percent stock interest in the rich Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Company. Pan- 
handle Eastern operates a continuous nat- 
ural gas pipe line from the oi] fields in Texas 
to Michigan. 

Another aspect of the investigation re- 
volves around Sofina’s interest, acquired in 
1936, in the Middle West Corporation, a do- 
mestic utility holding company, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, which operates electric 
and gas properties in north central, middle 
west and southwestern sections of the United 
States. Sofina owns 4.96 percent of Middle 
West stock and has a representative, Charles 
Wilmers, on the board. Mr. Wilmers is a 
director of Amitas. 

Sofina’s board of directors represents a 
cross-section of Belgian, French, German, 
English, Spanish, and Italian nationals. In 
addition to Mr. Heineman, Gordon Auchin- 
closs of the law firm of Auchincloss, Alley & 
Duncan is an American representative on 
the board. 

Sofina’s board is as follows: Viscount Van 
de Vyvere, Mr. Heineman, Charles de LeHoye, 
Lucien Janlet, Max Horn, Raoul Richard, 
Henri Speciael, David-Michel Van Buuren, 
Mr. Auchincloss, Gaston Barbanson, Rodolphe 
Bindschedler, Gaston Blaise, Maurice Bock, 
Francisco de A. Cambo y Batlle, Jean Cassel, 
Mariano de Foronda, Maurice de Patoul, Jules 
Descamps, Albert d’Huer, Bernard Dudley, 
Franck Docker, Sir Hugh J. Elles, Sir George 
Grahame, Fernand Hautain, Maurice Her- 
mans, Reginald McKenna, André Meyer, 
Maurice Pesson-Didion, Maurice Soesman, 
Frederick G. Steiner, Viscount Swinton, Giu- 
seppe Volpi di Misurata, Louis Wibratte, and 
Lord Wigram. 

The Board of Amitas consists of Mr. Auch- 
incloss, J. D. Duncan, Mr. Wilmers, Marcel 
Ronge, and Jean Ehrlich. 

ENTRY INTO PIPE-LINE COMPANY 


In connection with Sofina’s reputed acqui- 
sition of the indirect interest in Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line it is understood that nomi- 
nees were used exclusively in the process. The 
Columbia Oil & Gasoline Corporation and the 
Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line Co. [Mokan] be- 
tween them own 93 percent of the common 
stock of the pipe-line company. Columbia 
and Mokan have been at swords’ points for 6 
years over management policies and ownership 
of the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. Anti- 
trust proceedings have been involved against 
Columbia Oil and its parent, the Columbia 
Gas & Electric Corporation, and hearings are 
now being held before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission on the proposed dissolu- 
tion of both Mokan and Columbia Oil by 
means of a pro rata distribution of their 
Panhandle Eastern holdings to stockholders of 
the two companies 

One of the nominees known to hold a 
sizable block of Mokan stock is a Charles 
Gordon & Co. Corporate records show no 
data on Charles Gordon & Co, but it was 
learned that the name is the combination 
of first names of two Sofina representatives— 
Charles Wilmers and Gordon Auchincloss. 
Ancther Sofina director, Mr. Stiner, also is 
understood to control a substantial amount 


of Mokan stock. Another angle in the sit- 
uation is reported to revolve around a so- 
called independent committee of stockhold- 
ers of the Missouri-Kansas Pipe Line (o., in 
which Mr. Duncan is understood to be in- 
terested. 

For several months Sofina, since its nom- 
inal headquarters are in Brussels, Belgium, 
has applied to the Treasury in Washington 
for permission to use its funds under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “frozen funds” edict against 
the Axis and Axis-controlled countries. It 
is understood, however, that on October 15 
the Treasury put a ban on additional Sc- 
fina permits to use its funds. Whether the 
ban has since been raised has not been dis- 
closed by Treasury representatives. 

Insofar as the enterprise’s South American 
operations are concerned, it .s understood 
that Amitas, through its engineering and 
technical staff, handles the shipment to Ar- 
gentina and Brazil of electrical equipment, 
generating supplies, and fuel purchased in 
the United States. The fuel and supplies are 
being utilized in the operation of the Com- 
pania Hispano-Americana de Electricidad, 
S. A. Known as Chade, this system, in 
which Sofina has a substantial interest, con- 
trols widespread public utility and other 
properties in Latin America. 

Chade was incorporated in Madrid in 1920 
to take over South American properties of 
the German’ Transatlantic Electric Co., and 
te own, operate, construct, and manage pub- 
lic utilities. 


Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with keen regret that I find I cannot vote 
for concurrence in House Resolution 237, 
as amended by the Senate, repealing sec- 
tion 6 of the Neutrality Act of 1939. 

When I voted for the lend-lease bill, 
to assist the democracies of the world, it 
was my thought then, and I believe it was 
the thought of the majority membership 
of this Congress, that we were voting bil- 
lions of United States money to be used 
for the production of implements of war, 
placing them on our piers of the Nation, 
and telling those threatened nations, 
“here is our assistance to you—come and 
get it.” And everyone applauded our 
contribution to world civilization as you 
and I desire it, end we termed this con- 
tribution part of our national defense. 

Our armed forces went even a step 
further. They took over the defense of 
Iceland and our Navy took up convoy 
duty half way across the Atlantic, con- 
voying ships of other nations, in a sincere 
endeavor to guarantee the safe arrival in 
ports of Europe of these supplies and 
implements of war. 

Unfortunately, today one of my con- 
stituents, a members of the U. S. S. 
Kearny, gave his life in this endeavor, 
and today he sleeps in a hero’s grave, 
somewhere on the bottom of the North 
Atlantic. When he joined the United 
States Navy he swore allegiance to defend 
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the United States flag and the sover- 
eignty of the Nation for which it flies— 
not to act as an international policeman. 

And now we are asked to vote permis- 
sion to our merchant marine to enter 
belligerent and combat waters to deliver 
these implements of war—a war that is 
not our war. I regret my conscience 
rebels, and I cannot cast my vote for that 
purpose. Those waters into which you 
propose to send our merchant ships have 
already been declared dangerous waters 
by our Commander in Chief under his 
various Executive orders. Are we now 
going to place the congressional seal of 
approval on the death warrants of our 
American seamen who must necessarily 
take these supplies into the ports of Eng- 
land and be subjected to aerial bombard- 
ment? Is there anyone who will hon- 
estly deny that American seamen’s lives 
will be lost—legally sacrificed—if this bill 
passes? 

Let us recall that oath that you andI |. 
took when the people of our respective 
districts sent us here to represent them— . 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States—so help us God. 

When I asked the people of the Fourth 
District of Pennsylvania ta. send me here 
as their Representative in Congress I 
pledged myself and my honor not to vote 
for war—not to send their sons into 
armed conflict, unless the sovereignty of 
our great and grand Nation, this United 
States of America, was attacked. I 
pledged myself to them-as their public 
servant, to vote the necessary legislation 
to make this Nation the strongest nation 
on God’s earth. defensively. I intend to 
continue to fulfill these pledges. 

But if we are attacked, then and only 
then will I vote a declaration of war, and 
you have my assurances as a Member of 
this Congress, when that vote is cast, 
with God’s guidance I will take leave of 
this House and put on the uniform of the 
service of my country and join with those 
marching in defense of our Nation. 


Paralyzing Our Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
LABOR LECORD 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, organ- 
ized labor does not always see eye to eye 
with agriculture on all questions. Of all 
the more significance, therefore, is an 
editorial entitled “Paralyzing Our Sugar 
Industry” which appeared in the October 
issue of the Labor Record, published in 
New Orleans, La. The Labor Record is 
the local organ of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and usually adequately ex- 
presses the views of organized labor in 
our section. 

This editorial deals with the effects of 
the recent ceiling of 342 cents per pound 








placed on sugar by the Price Control Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Henderson. It should be 
borne in mind that sugar is probably the 
cheapest agricultural product among our 
more important commodities and yet it 
is the only one of the farm products that 
has had a price ceiling fixed on it. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert the editorial in question, which 
reads as follows: 


[From the New Orleans Labor Record of 
October 1941] 


PaRALYZING Our Sucar INDUSTRY 


Price control and price fixing are justified in 
many instances. The severe lesson we learned 
in World War No. 1, when exorbitant prices 
were charged on many products should never 
be permitted to occur again. In order to 
regulate prices, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply was created, with 
Mr Leon Henderson as Administrator. Mr. 
Henderson announced that raw sugar would 
be kept under a ceilirg of 3% cents per 
pound. When asked regarding this action 
on his part, Mr. Henderson remarked of 
speculation in raw sugar. Giving Mr. Hen- 
derson the benefit of the doubt regarding pos- 
sible speculation, thoughts naturaily arise in 
our minds as to how can the sugar planters 
make a livelihood at this low price facing the 
high prices charged in other markets for his 
necessary equipment and supplies. 

Down here in Louisiana we have always 
prided ourselves on our sugar industry, and 
we have pleaded with our national legislators 
many times for a more equitable sugar quota 
for continental ‘Inited States. Our efforts 
brought little success, with the explanation 
from one Senator that continental sugar had 
very few friends in Congress. Inasmuch as 
sugarcane is planted in two States of the 
Union, Louisiana and Florida, and both of 
these States are members of the Union, there 
is no earthly reason why these States should 
not be treated on some semblance of a parity 
with possessions and foreign states. We re- 
peat our former actions in order to show our 
readers that sugar has been shackled too long 
and too much during the past, and now Mr. 
Henderson’s action is still further shackling 
continental sugar by setting a low price of 
the raw product will just about throttle the 
industry in this State. Mr. Henderson’s eyes 
would open wide if he were to review the 
sugar situation during past years, and if he 
were able to come to Louisiana and visit the 
plantations he would be amazed at the idle 
sugar lands, made idle because of our un- 
equitable sugar quota. For the most part, Mr. 
Henderson will learn that sugar plantations 
are owned and cultivated by the middle-class 
type people, and not by the mythical rich 
who yearly tour the foreign countries seeking 
relaxation from the bothersome task of keep- 
ing track of their sugar profits. We repeat, 
Mr. Henderson, 34% cents is too low a price on 
raw sugar. Make an adjustment. 
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Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by me before the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Dover, Del:, Thursday eve- 
ning, November 6, 1941: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow members, and guests, 
there has been so much talk about national 
defense you probably have heard and read 
enough about it. Not that it isn’t an impor- 
tant subject. It is, indeed. However, I would 
like to talk to you tonight about a different, 
yet vital subject which is being widely dis- 
cussed in connection with this program, and 
that is the case for a separate air force. 

The present war has taught the world many 
lessons. Possibly the most important has 
been that coordination of the three arms of 
defense is vital. Unless we have a separate 
air arm, aviation will not have its General 
Marshall, its Admiral Stark. In other words, 
the Commander in Chief, in selecting his 
commander for any campaign in any zone of 
action, when he comes to the point of naming 
a man for the job, will in all probability have 
to rely for the selection upon the recommen- 
dation of an old service—the Army—or a 
younger service, the Navy. One can be sure 
it will be either an Army man or a Navy man, 
and he can almost equally be certain that 
aviation will continue to be where it now is— 
subservient in that campaign to an Army or 
a Navy man even though the primary, pos- 
sibly sole, function of that campaign in that 
particular zone is air warfare. To insure co- 
ordination of all arms is probably one of the 
greatest arguments for forming separate air 
force in which the ambitious young cadet, 
when he starts to fly, may harbor dreams of 
some day being top man—not in the Army, 
not in the Navy, but in the flying forces of 
the independent air arm. Support or service 
aviation in the Army and Navy will always be 
operated by more or less junior flying officers 
of those two arms wearing the uniform and 
actually part of those older services taking 
their orders from their respective superiors. 

Within our Navy aviation affairs are pretty 
well in hand. As Rear Admiral Cook, when he 
was Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
speaking before the aviation forum in Wash- 
ington, February 1939, stated, and as all naval 
Officers now agree: 

“Broadly speaking (aircraft of the Navy) 
have but one function—to assist the fleet in 
achieving victory at sea. * * * Of all the 
elements which make for the success of a 
naval campaign, the most important is the 
service of information. * * * While the 
primary duty is scouting, they carry offensive 
ard defensive armament of considerable 
power. * * * For it is by the cumulative 
effect or damage that a man-of-war is forced 
to leave the line, to fall prey to the destroyer 
and the submarine. Those, briefly, are the 
battle functions of naval aircraft.” 

In the War Department the gallant and 
highly efficient officers struggle to compose 
their support (Army aviation) with a strik- 
ing new three-dimensional fighting force, 
«nd this is almost impossible of accomplish- 
ment. Let us suppose that of all British avia- 
tion, half today were with the Royal Navy 
and half with the Army, and that there was 
no Royal Air Force. Would Churchill turn all 
over to the Army or all to the Navy, or would 
he leave it “as is,” with divided command 
and responsibility, while the Grand Fleet 
keeps in hiding? He would not. He would 
be forced to take his flying machines and 
personnel and concentrate them where most 
needed. He would have to form an independ- 
ent air force right now. True, all he would 
get would be the tactical and strategical 
benefits—no production or development bene- 
fits whatsoever—but for that alone he would 
be justified so as to insure perfect coordina- 
tion, the secret weapon of modern warfare. 

Our country must and should have a 
separate striking air force. A proposed plan 
would call for a special coordinator or assist- 
ant to our Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent. This coordinator could decide which 
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command—Army, Navy, or air force—is to 
direct any given command. In addition to 
him, two new governmental departments, 
headed by a secretary for aviation, could be 
established. 

A new air-defense organization, the inde- 
pendent air arm—a mobile striking force in- 
stantly available for defensive or cffensive op- 
erations—could be set up immediately under 
the Department cf Aviation. Organized on 
lines duplicating the United States Army’s, 
independent air-arm personnel would have 
their own quota of enlistment, titles, uni- 
forms, budget, promotion list, property, 
services, and traditions. 

Naval aviation, including Marine and 
Coast Guard, would remain as at present, ex- 
cept that all procurement, applied research, 
experimentation, and development work 
should be pooled in the Department of Air- 
craft Production. 

The question may be asked, “Why take 
such drastic steps? Are they really neces- 
sary?” 

On November 11, 1918, Germany lay pros- 
trate, a vanquished nation, forbidden by the 
Versailles Treaty to build sizable aircraft. 
Her aviation was stripped from her. She 
was bankrupt. The same day saw the United 
States a victor, possessor of unlimitéd wealth, 
the world’s most fertile field for aviation 
development. 

From 1918 to 1933 Germany busied herself 
with small planes, gliders, and limited-per- 
formance civil aviation. In the United States 
during this period more than 20 govern- 
mental aviation agencies were formed as aero- 
nautics matured here, and all were rela- 
tively insignificant appropriation panhan- 
dlers. To this day none is represented in 
the Cabinet except by two Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

Then, on May 15, 1933, Germany authorized 
creation of an air secretary. All aviation was 
centralized in one department under Her- 
mann Goering and the Luftwaffe estab- 
lished. Monstrous schedules of production, 
training, and maneuvers were set. The 
Spanish and Chinese wars were exploited as 
proving grounds. United States aviation, 
meantime, continued to drift except in the 
air-line operations field. But little heed was 
paid here to wars abroad. 

From September 1, 1939, up to the present, 
Germany has reaped the dividends of cen- 
tralized control of aviation with successful 
invasion of country after country. Air Mar- 
shal Goering has directed all German mili- 
tary strategy. World War ace Ernst Udet is 
in charge of production. Another ace, Ru- 
dolph Hess, was second assistant to Hitler 
himself. Today the triumphant Luftwaffe— 
consisting of a striking air force, plus army 
and navy air services—fiies on. 

Our own Nation, in turn, began showing 
signs of awakening. By May 1940, President 
Roosevelt, in view of the European situation, 
called for and obtained big aircraft appro- 
priations. Progress continues slow and dis- 
couraging, however; we still have no Cabinet 
officer for the air. Our only striking force is 
the Army’s combat command, successor to 
the G. H. Q. Air Force. 

When 30 Gothas raided London by day in 
July 1917, England was jarred out of its 
lethargy. A centralized air ministry was set 
up at once and a Secretary for Air appointed. 
We need the same kind of rude awakening. 
It might have been good fortune if, on May 
10, 1941, Nazi bombers had flown over New 
York instead of London, destroying St. Johns 
Cathedral, Radio City, and Wall Street, and 
killing hundreds of civilians. Some shock 
surely must come along to arouse America 
to the need of aviation organization, led 
by men with flying knowledge and long flying 
experience. 

This jolt, however, will not come from 
within. Neither will it come from without. 
Hitler could, with aviation, right now make 
two or three thrusts which would make this 
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country fairly squirm. He could do it with- 
out loss of life to himself and get away 
“scot free.” But he won’t, for Hitler never 
hits his man or nation until he thinks he is 
in a position to completely destroy. 

Our picture must be rectified by popular 
action. Polls of the people and of the House 
of Representatives show the majority in favor 
of immediate action. No theories count 
longer in the face of the part aviation played 
in the Battle of Britain, the Battle of the 
Atlantic, Crete, and in each and every blitz- 
krieg. 

The issue now is simply one of organiza- 
tion, of modernization, of efficiency. No 
longer is it political or partisan. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an address by Nathan Straus, Ad- 
ministrator, United States Housing Au- 
thority, at the annual meeting of the 
Structural Clay Products Institute, Hotel 
Mayflower, Washington, Thursday, No- 
vember 6, 1941, which gives a very good 
picture of the fine work the U.S. H. A. is 
doing in defense housing. The address is 
as follows: 


The Structural Clay Products Institute is 
an organization composed of practical men, 
accustomed to deal in facts and figures. 
It is in this spirit of reality that I want to 
tell you the story of defense housing in 
facts and figures and without reference to 
personalities. My purpose, in this and other 
speeches that I am making on the subject, 
is to throw the full light of public opinion 
and public understanding upon this im- 
portant subject. If the illumination re- 
veals conditions that require correction, the 
man who has switched on the light can 
hardly be held responsible. 

In my belief, it serves no useful purpose 
to seek a scapegoat. Doubtless, all con- 
cerned have done their best. The errors 
have been those of well-meaning people who 
have not understood the principles of good 
administration or have been unwilling to 
face facts. 

What are the salient facts? 
sound governing principles? 

First. In the defense crisis of 1917 and 
1918, there was no public housing program 
worthy of the name. That there is a nation- 
wide slum-clearance and defense-housing 
program in this country today, is due to the 
wisdom and foresight of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt 

Second. A program for providing homes for 
workers in national-defense industries must 
provide the homes when they are needed, 
where they are needed, and most important 
of all, within the means of those who need 
them. 

The figures and the message they convey 
are clear. 

Forty-five percent of the families of de- 
fense workers have incomes of less than 


What are the 


$1,750 a year, and can afford to pay no more 
than $30 a month rent. 

Between 1935 and 1940, less than 2 percent 
of all private rental housing produced with 
F. H. A. insurance rented for $30 a month 
or less, and came within the means of fam- 
ilies with incomes of $1,750 a year or less. 

Thus almost half of the defense workers 
have incomes below the level for which 
private enterprise builds. The conclusion is 
inescapable that. unless defense workers are 
to live in tents and trailers, a public-housing 
program is the only method of meeting their 
needs. 

The workers in national defense who need 
additional housing are not the workers re- 
cruited from the neighborhood. If they al- 
reaay live in the neighborhood, they will ob- 
viously have homes. 

For whom then must the new defense 
homes be built? For those workers who 
have moved into the city or town because 
there is a job to be had in a defense indus- 
try. By the same reasoning, when defense 
work slackens or ends, on the day that peace 
returns to the world, the worker will prob- 
ably lose that particular job. He should 
therefore be able to lock forward to having 
some savings in the bank, or better still, a 
defense bond or two, when that day comes. 
He should not be tied to a house which 
nominally he owns but which, with its re- 
curring obligations to meet installment pay- 
ments, really owns him. 

The scheme of home ownership for defense 
workers, known as title VI of the Federal 
Housing Administration, which substantially 
guarantees banks and speculative builders 
against loss and puts the whole risk on the 
defense worker, is a bad scheme any way you 
look at it. It encourages inflationary install- 
ment selling now, which is bad. ‘It will be 
defiationary in its effects when the defense 
boom is over and many of the houses are 
sold under foreclosure—and that, too, is bad. 

Third. Public housing is a very complicated 
business. It cuts across many aspects of life, 
social and economic. Its problems are es- 
sentially local and can best be solved by local 
planning and local administration. 4 

Local responsibility for tenant selection an 
management is even more important than 
local responsibility for design and construc- 
tion. Any program of public housing which 
centralizes control in Washington, from site 
selection all the way to tenant selection, is 
an unsound program. It marks a reversion 
to the kind of Washington-dominated and 
centralized housing program which has failed 
in the past, and away from the decentralized 
housing program, conducted by local housing 
authorities, which is succeeding in the 
present. 

For these reasons the United States Hous- 
ing Authority local authority program is the 
best means of providing defense housing as 
well as slum clearance. For these reasons, 
the various and duplicating Federal agencies, 
now doing defense housing on a highly cen- 
tralized basis, are thoroughly unsound. 

Fourth. The technique of a large-scale 
decentralized public housing program has 
involved the creation of new legal patterns, 
new financial patterns, new insurance pat- 
terns, new building patterns, new patterns 
of tenant relations, and new patterns of labor 
relations. It has required 4 years of imagi- 
native, conscientious, and successful work by 
the United States Housing Authority, and 
thousands of citizens serving on local hous- 
ing authorities, to work out these patterns 
and to perfect this new instrument of gov- 
ernment. New organizations to do public 
housing cannot be improvised in a week or 
in a month. The essence of successful ad- 
ministration, whether in business or in gov- 
ernment, is to have one agency do one job. 
“Shoemaker stick to your last” is a good 
motto. 

It would not speed up the construction of 
our two-ocean Navy were the job split up 
between two navy departments. It would 
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not speed up the delivery of mail or increase 
the efficiency of the thousands of branch 
offices of the Post Office Department were 
there two or three post-office departments, 
each with its own branch offices, each at- 
tempting to deliver mail within the same 
town or city. 

These ideas sound ridiculous, yet this is 
precisely what is being advocated and what 
is being practiced in the field of public 
housing. 

Fifth. The conflicting agencies doing de- 
fense housing have been accompanied by a 
defense housing coordinator to regulate the 
confusion. Under the best of circumstances, 
the coordinator would have had a hopeless 
task because the need for a coordinator arose 
from evils which the coordinator himself 
could not cure. 

Sixth. There is in existence a housing 
agency of the Federal Government which was 
created to carry on a public housing program 
and has been engaged in this work for 4 
years. Either this agency is doing the job or 
it is not. 

If it is not doing the job, then it should be 
liquidated and a new agency should be sub- 
stituted. If the work of the public housing 
agency of the United States Government— 
the United States Housing Authority—has 
been slow or costly or beset by labor diffi- 
culties, then by all means let us discard the 
agency and fire the boss. 

But if the agency has done the job well, cut 
costs, cut rents, achieved high-speed produc- 
tion, solved financial, legal, and planning 
difficulties, made a record of freedom from 
strike troubles—then let us { ve this agency 
all of the public defense-housing job. 

Seventh. United States Housing Authority 
has made a record of approximately 120 cal- 
endar days for the construction of defense 
housing projects. Some of these have been 
made available for occupancy in the record- 
breaking time of 85 to 90 calendar days. 

While new and inexperienced housing agen- 
cies have insisted that they had to resort to 
the unsound cost-plus basis of awarding 
contracts in order to achieve speed, every 
United States Housing Authority project has 
been built on a public-advertised, low-bid 
basis. In many instances as many as 10 
qualified contractors have made bids. United 
States Housing Authority costs have been the 
lowest of any agency constructing defense 
housing. 

United States Housing Authority has also 
made a fine labor record. There has never 
been a general strike on either a regular or a 
defense project aided by the United States 
Housing Authority. Defense work has never 
been delayed even for a day due to a strike 
on one of our projects. 

Only last week the judgment of the Special 
Senate Committee Investigating the Defense 
Program—the Truman committee—was sum- 
marized in these words: 

“We had two investigators in the United 
States Housing Authority for the better 
part of the month, -1d we don’t find any 
subjects of criticism.” And the chairman 
added: “It gives me a good deal of pleasure 
to compliment you on what you have accom- 
plished, and I hope we may arrive at a con- 
clusion so we can use local agencies to carry 
on the rest of this program.” 

Due to the mistakes that I sought to avert 
and now seek to reveal, there is now a crisis 
in defense housing. Because of the central 
importance of housing td the whole defense 
effort, this crisis raises a fundamental prob- 
lem—can a democracy, without sacrificing 
freedom and liberty, be as efficient as those 
nations that rule by blood and iron? 

If our country fails to meet this test of effi- 
ciency, it will certainly go under. If our 
country fails to meet this test of democracy— 
this test of freedom—then it will not deserve 
to stay on top. 

The task of reconciling efficiency with de- 
mocracy came to the fore as soon as the de- 
fense emergency gave rise to the tremendous 








need for defense housing. That problem has 
not been solved. It must be solved. 

Members of the Structural Clay Products 
Institute have a responsibility to their in- 
dustry and to their country. You should test 
the soundness of the principles, the rightness 
of the facts, that I have outlined today. If 
the test is met successfully, then the conclu- 
sion is inescapable. I believe that you must 
inform yourselves fully and bestir yourselves 
actively so that, in the industry which you 
know so well, the defense program is set back 
on the right track and kept there. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following text of 
Archbishop McNicholas’ pastoral citing 
Pope Pius XI’s words on communism and 
nazi-ism: 

To the Priests and Laity of the Archdiocese: 

We recently addressed the members of the 
Holy Name Society on the occasion of their 
annual rally. We now deem it our duty to 
speak to all the faithful of our jurisdic- 
tion. 

In these crucial days, when the passions, 
the prejudices, and emotions of men are 
aroused, there should not be a lack of na- 
tional unity among informed Catholics on 
principles. But we may expect the best citi- 
zens, even members of the same family, to 
be divided in their opinions. 

We again plead with all in our diocese to 
respect the opinions of others and not to 
suspect the motives of sincere persons who 
differ with them. The charity which we 
profess should make us refrain from all 
name calling. We owe it to our holy religion, 
as Catholics, to set a good example to our 
fellow citizens. 

COMMON FATHER OF ALL 

We earnestly urge all to pray daily with 
our Holy Father that the tempest of the 
war may be soon spent. Pope Pius XII has 
shown himself to be the loving common 
father of all the nations. His Holiness is 
truly the vicar of the Man of Sorrows, be- 
cause his children of the same household of 
the faith are set one against another, 
not only on the field of battle but in the to- 
tal warfare of nations, But the Holy Father, 
with his strong faith in the Divine Provi- 
dence that rules the world, even though it 
permits the evil of war to chastise nations, 
tells us himself that he is looking to “tomor- 
row, when the ruin of this world hurricane is 
cleared, when the outset of that reconstruc- 
tion of a new social order, which is a desire 
worthy of God and of man, will infuse new 
courage and a new wave of profusion and 
growth in the garden of human culture.” 

Our country is rightly concerned not only 
about the total war of many nations but also 
about the total loss of freedom under two 
systems that seek world dominance—nazi- 
ism and sovietism. We are horrified at the 
religious persecution and at the brutal mur- 
der of unnumbered persons because they 
would not give up their personal, their 


family, and their religious freedom. The 
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disease that will spread from war zones and 
from the starving peoples of occupied coun- 
tries will become in all probability a world 
epidemic, taking a greater toll of lives- than 
the war itself. This consideration naturally 
gives us grave concern. Let us be constant 
in our prayers that these days of darkness; 


when the powers of evil seem to be trium-’ 


phant, will be shortened. We ask for daily 
prayers in cur homes, in our churches, and 
at the altars of the diocese that God may 
have mercy on the warring nations and may 
restore peace to a repentant world. 

We must plead daily that our divine 
Saviour will deliver the chosen people of the 
old law from the unjust oppression which 
they now suffer and will free them from the 
degradation of slavery to which their perse- 
cutors are assigning them. 

We deem it our duty at this time, in order 
to guide the faithful, to interpret with the 
limitations which our office places upon us, 
first, the words of Pope Pius XI regarding 
nazi-ism and the German people; and, sec- 
ondly, the words of the same holy father re- 
garding sovietism and the Rusisan people. 

We speak only as a Catholic bishop, and 
we wish in no way to enter the area of 
politics. 

QUOTES PIUS XI ON NAZI-ISM 


Pope Pius XI, in his letter to Germany on 
March 14, 1937, clearly and courageously dis- 
closed to the whole world the horrors and 
aberrations of nazi-ism; the denial of God; 
the failure to keep agreements; the deifica- 
tion of the Reich; the usurpation of the 
powers that belong to God, the religion, to 
parents; the falsification of Christian termi- 
nology; the betrayal of the eternal principles 
of objective morality; the rejection of the 
God-given rights that belong to every man 
as a human person. 

Pope Pius XI, with all the force of his 
strong character, revealed nazi-ism to the 
world for what it truly is—a godless tyrant 
aroused, wholly untrustworthy, destroying 
ruthlessly and with murderous brutality. 
In the words of the Pope, “the machina- 
tions [of nazi-ism] from the beginning had 
no other aim than a war of extermination” 
(of the church). 

We must remember, however, that the late 
Holy Father made a clear distinction between 
nazi-ism and Germany. Pope Pius XI did 
not condemn the whole German people, 
Neither must we. He condemned the sys- 
tem. He condemned unequivocally nazi- 
ism, and he tells us “a more bitter suffering 
in our pastoral care we have not than to 
hear that ‘many leave the way of truth.’” In 
his consolation and pride in the German 
people he applied to himself the words of 
St. John the Evangelist: “I have no greater 
joy than to hear that my children are walk- 
ing in the truth.” 


CITES FAITHFUL IN REICH 


Envisioning the laity of Germany who were 
steadfast to the divine teachings of Christ 
and unswerving in their devotion to His 
church, the late Pope said: “Before our eyes 
stands the countless throng of faithful sons 
and daughters, for whom the suffering of the 
church in Germany and their own suffering 
has in no way diminished their devotion to 
the cause of God, their tender love for the 
Father of Christendom, their obedience to 
their bishops and priests, their cheerful 
readiness, come what may, to remain true in 
the future to what they have believed and 
have received from their forefathers as a 
sacred inheritance. From a heart that is 
deeply moved, we send them al} our paternal 
greeting.” 

To the suffering children of the Reich, Pope 
Pius XI addressed these consoling words: 
“Then—of this we are certain—will the ene- 
mies of the church, who fancy that her hour 
has come, soon recognize that they rejoiced 
too soon and were too quick to dig her grave. 
Then will the day come when, instead of the 
too hasty songs of victory raised by the ene- 
mies of Christ, the Te Deum of liberation 
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can rise to heaven from the hearts and lips 
of Christ’s faithful; a Te Deum of thanks 
to the Highest; a Te Deum of joy, that the 
German people, even in. its erring sons of 
today, has tredden the way of religious home- 
coming, that they once more bend the knee 
in faith purified by suffering before the King 
of time and eternity. * * * We have no 
more heartfelt wish than the restoration of a 
true peace between the church and the state 
in Germany.” 
RUSSIAN SITUATION 


From both priests and people we learn of 
their perplexity regarding the Russian situa- 
tion. The words of our late beloved Holy 
Father are quoted and interpreted in a sense 
that would determine the course of action 
that our Catholic people, and even our Gov- 
ernment, must follow if they are to b> guided 
by moral principles. In the interest of souls, 
of truth, and of the unity of our people, we 
wish to give an objective interpretation which 
we base on a study of the document, atheistic 
communism, and of the mind of the late 
pontiff. It is necessary that we again recall 
that Pope Pius Xl kept clearly before his 
mind the distinction between the system of 
Sovietism and the Russian people. 

The Holy Father condemned, without 
qualification, atheistic communism. The 
Pontiff had no choice of any other course. He 
could never, for an instant, admit that a 
personal, omnipotent God did not exist. His 
crushing condemnation of atheism, therefore, 
lasts until the end of time. 

We ask our priests and people to examine 
the text of paragraphs 57 and 58 of our 
late Holy Father’s Encyclical on Atheistic 
Communism. They must be accurately 
examined in the light of their natural con- 
text. Paragraph 58 reads as follows: 

“See to it, venerable brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived! Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civiliza- 
tion may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
toward the triumph of communism in their 
own country, will be the first to tall victims 
of their error. And the greater the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Christian civilization in 
the regions where communism successfully 
penetrates, so much more devastating will be 
the hatred displayed by the godless.” 

MEANING MADE CLEAR 

The meaning of this paragraph is made 
clear by the context of the pontifical docu- 
ment in the paragraph immediately preced- 
ing. This paragraph *7 reads as follows: 

“On this point we have already insisted in 
our allocution of May 12 of last year, but we 
believe it to be a duty of special urgency, 
venerable brethren, to call your attention to 
it once again. In the beginning commu- 
nism showed itself for what it was in all its 
perversity, but very soon it realized that it 
was thus alienating the people. It has there- 
fore changed its tactics, and strives to entice 
the multitudes by trickery of various forms, 
hiding its real designs behind ideas that in 
themselves are good and attractive. Thus, 
aware of the universal desire for peace, the 
leaders of communism pretend to be the 
most zealous promoters and propagandists 
in the movement for world amity. Yet at 
the same time they stir up a class warfare 
which causes rivers of blood to flow, and, 
realizing that their system offers no internal 
guaranty of peace, they have recourse to un- 
limited armaments. Under various names, 
which do not suggest communism, they 
establish organizations and periodicals with 
the sole purpose of carrying their ideas into 
quarters otherwise inaccessible. They try 
perfidiously to worm their way even into pro- 
fessedly Catholic and religious organizations, 
Again, without receding an inch from their 
subversive principles, they invite Catholics to 
collaborate with them in the realm of so- 
called humanitarianism and charity, and at 
times even make proposals that are in perfect 
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harmony with the Christian spirit and the 
doctrine of the church. Elsewhere they carry 
their hypocrisy so far as to encourage the 
belief that communism, in countries where 
faith and culture are more strongly en- 
trenched, will assume another and much 
milder form. It will not interfere with the 
practice of religion. It will respect liberty 
of conscience. There are some even who 
refer to certain changes recently introduced 
into Soviet legislation as a proof that com- 
munism is about to abandon its program of 
war against God.” 

In the light of the context it is clear that 
the Supreme Pontiff admonished the faithful 
that in their localities there can be no coop- 
eration with Communists, not even in affairs 
that were apparently initiated to promote 
humanitarian interests or to advance laud- 
able movements which are “in perfect har- 
mony with the Christian spirit and the 
doctrine of the church,” because the Com- 
munists would take advantage of this col- 
laboration to make known their Bolshevist 
program and to gain a victory for it. 

TACTICS NOT TRUSTWORTHY 


For us the obvious meaning of these two 
paragraphs quoted from the encyclical is that 
the Holy Pontiff charged the ordinary of this 
diocese, as he charged the ordinaries of all 
dioceses, to allow within the limits of his 
jurisdiction no collaboration whatever with 
Communists under any guise whatsoever, 
even in humanitarian or praiseworthy affairs. 
The tactics of the Communists cannot be 
trusted in this locality. They cannot be 
trusted in any locality in which they try 
to gain a foothold. 

However strongly we condemn sovietism 
and all the satanic crimes that can be 
charged to it, we must not, from the words 
of Pope Pius XI cited above in paragraphs 
57 and 58, say that the great and courageous 
Pope was laying down a course of action gov- 
erning our country and all other countries 
regarding every future circumstance whatso- 
ever, especially in a war of defense. Such 
an interpretation seems to us extreme, and, 
indeed, unfair to the memory of the glorious 
pontiff. Pope Pius XI wished only to con- 
demn atheistic communism and its tactics 
and did so in language that no one can fail 
to understand. He gave directions to local 
ordincries that cannot be misunderstood. 

We must not forget that the suffering and 
persecuted people of Russia, deprived of free- 
dom and put in bondage, have still some 
rights. 

In interpreting the words of Pope Pius XI, 
we must, as far as possible, know his mind 
regarding the Russian people and his affec- 
tion for them. In the very document in 
which the Holy Father condemns atheistic 
communism he expresses his paternal and 
compassionate benevolence for the Russian 
people. In paragraph 24 we find these words 
of the Sovereign Pontiff: ‘In making these ob- 
servations it is no part of our intention to 
condemn en masse the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. For them we cherish the warmest 
paternal affection. We are well aware that 
not a few of them groan beneath the yoke 
imposed on them by men who in very large 
part are strangers to the real interests of the 
country. We recognize that many were de- 
ceived by fallacious hopes. We blame only 
the system, with its authors and abettors 
who considered Russia the best-prepared field 
for experimeuting with a plan elaborated 
decades ago, and who from there continue to 
spread it from one end of the world to the 
other.” 

SENT RELIEF MISSION 

In 1922 Pope Pius XI sent a relief mission 
into the Soviet Union to aid the Russian 
people, even though in that very year he 
condemned atheistic communism in a spe- 
cial allocution. We have here, in the efforts 
of the Holy Father to relieve the Russian 
people, another evidence of his universal 
charity. We have also a clear evidence of 


the exercise of his duty as the universal 
teacher of faith and morals in his con- 
demnation of the hideous blight of atheistic 
communism. 

On June 30, 1930, Pope Pius XI ordered 
that the prayers said after every low mass 
should be offered up that religious tran- 
quillity and the liberty of professing their 
faith might be restored to the afflicted people 
of Russia. The Holy Father directed bishops 
and priests to remind the faithful fre- 
quently of the intention for which these 
prayers are offered by the universal church. 
We continue day by day to say these prayers 
after low mass for the Russian people. This 
charity of Pope Pius XI is surely an evidence 
of his warmest paternal affection. 

If we keep in mind the clear distinction 
that Pope Pius XI made between the system 
of atheistic communism, which he con- 
demned, and the Russian people, whom he 
loved, we shall be able to rid ourselves of 
much perplexity regarding the Russian ques- 
tion. The saintly. Pope made the same dis- 
tinction between the system of nazi-ism and 
the German people. His Holiness issued his 
two epochal encyclicals on nazi-ism and 
atheistic communism within 5 days. The 
universal charity binding the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, more than any other person on earth, 
made Pope Pius XI love the German and 
Russian peoples, however much His Holiness 
condemned their systems of government. He 
loved all peoples and races and individuals 
because of the value of their immortal souls 
and the hope of their eternal salvation. 

In attempting to clarify the words of Pope 
Pius XI regarding paragraph 58 of Atheistic 
Communism, we do not wish to enter the 
domain of politics. But we do say most posi- 
tively, after studying the words and the mind 
of Pope Pius XI, that this paragraph was not 
given as a moral direction to governments 
regarding aid or refusal of aid to Russia in 
case of a war of defense. The same must be 
said regarding diplomatic relations with 
Russia. 

RENEWS RECOMMENDATION 

On March 25, 1938, in a pastoral letter on 
communistic mentality, we made the follow- 
ing recommendation, which we renew: 

“We ask all parish priests to urge their 
people to say the prayer of the Angelus daily 
that the myster. of the incarnation of the 
Son of God be accepted; that the Lord Christ 
be acknowledged as the Divine Saviour of the 
world; that the strength of atheistic com- 
munism, which enslaves man, may be broken; 
that the Communists may be converted; and 
that the kingdom of God, in which man is 
ennobled, may be extended.” 

We ask that all continue to pray earnestly 
that God may guide the officials of our coun- 
try so that they may do what is best for our 
citizens and for the peace and restoration of 
a shattered and war-mad world. 


Nebraska Newspapers Denounce the St. 
Lawrence Project as a Senseless Ex- 
penditure and Fantastic Scheme 
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EDITORIALS FROM NEBRASKA NEWS- 
PAPERS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, daily 
we are being told by proponents of the 
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St. Lawrence project that the people of 
the great State of Nebraska are praying 
that the day will soon come when they 
can reap many benefits as citizens of the 
great Midwest from the proposed inter- 
national ditch. 

In view of these extravagant claims 
that Nebraska and the great Midwest 
welcome the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, I am inserting the follow- 
ing editorials which disclose that the peo- 
ple of Nebraska are not being misled by 
the glib promises of the advocates of the 
St. Lawrence project. i 

The editorials appearing in representa- 
can newspapers in Nebraska are as 

ollows: 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal of May 
27, 1941] 
ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Congress will soon take up for consideration 
the St. Lawrence waterway project, which is 
highly favored by President Roosevelt. It 
has even been spoken of as a defense measure 
and some attempt has been made to gain 
favor for the scheme on that account. How- 
ever, as the waterway could not possibly be 
completed in less than 5 years if work were 
to start immediately, the defense argument 
loses force. Another argument has been that 
it would aid western farmers. Any lake port, 
after the completion of the waterway, would 
in effect become a seaport. 

The arg. sent that the waterway would be 
a great benefit to midwestern farmers inter- 
ested Congressman CoPELAND and induced 
him to make a study of the possibilities. His 
conclusion is that it would be of no benefit, 
at least to Nebraska farmers. He finds that 
enthusiastic promoters of the scheme at one 
time promised savings in freight charges of 
as high as 12 cents a bushel on shipments 
from lake ports. The average total charge 
for moving wheat from the head of the 
Lakes is only 54% cents, and the cost of trans- 
shipping at Montreal is three-fourths of a 
cent a bushel. 

Congressman CoPELAND says: “Because of 
aid and subsidies given Canadian railroads by 
their government, lower wage scales and taxes 
ii: Canada, it would cost the Nebraska farmer 
twice as much per mile as it costs the Cana- 
dian farmer to get his wheat to the lake port. 
If we ever do get a restoration of the export 
market for American agricultural products, I 
am convinced the development of this seaway 
would make it impossible for the Midwest 
to compete with Canada in supplying the 
world grain market.” While it would be un- 
fair to class the St. Lawrence project with 
Passamaquoddy and the Florida ship canal, 
it is probably true that the benefits accruing 
from its completion would not be adequate, 
considering its great cost. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of 
March 20, 1941] 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 


If an American manufacturer has two 
orders on hand, one for vital war materials 
and the other for nonessential civilian Tuxu- 
ries, the Government expects him to turn 
out the war order first. Sometimes this is 
called a system of priorities. 

Priorities. It is a word of philosophical as 
well as practical implications. It means sub- 
ordinating the trivial, side-tracking matters 
of lesser importance. It means putting first 
things first. 

The expression comes to mind in connec- 
tion with the President’s announced inten- 
tion of pressing for immediate construction 
of the vast St. Lawrence hydroelectric-water- 
way project. 

He says the hydroelectric features of the 
project are vital to our defense program. He 
says the waterway features might as well be 








undertaken at the same time, as they will 
increase the cost only about 10 percent. He 
says opening the Great Lakes to ocean traffic 
will greatly increase the capacity of this 
country to build oceangoing ships. 

The statement brings a flood of questions. 

If the Government needed 5 years to build 
Boulder Dam, how can it expect to finish the 
St. Lawrence waterway in time to give any 
vital aid to the current defense program? 

If the St. Lawrence project cannot possibly 
help the defense program, would we be wise 
to undertake it now? Can we spare the labor, 
the engineering skill, the machinery, and, 
above all, the dollars it would require? 

The Government now is greatly concerned 
about how we can use our greatly increased 
industrial capacity after normal times of 
peace return. Why should we complicate that 
problem by building a vast additional non- 
defense power project? 

The Nation’s shipbuilding capacity already 
is being enlarged far beyond the peacetime 
requirements. Why plan to build further 
surplus yards, some 5 or 6 years hence, on 
the Great Lakes? . 

Priorities. A system for putting first things 
first and unimportant things last. It would 
be a good system for all of us to adopt. All 
of us. 

[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) State-Journal of 
March 28, 1941] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Many Americans who would favor a Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway will note with 
some concern the manner in which that issue 
comes before them at the present time. In 
the past that plan has been presented as a 
treaty between Canada and the United States, 
and as such required ratification by the two 
nations. Ratification of a treaty here would 
mean that it must be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of the Senate. This time the 
issue does not appear as a treaty, but as an 
international agreement. As such it is sent 
by the President to Congress, where all it 
will require for approval is a simple majority 
in both Houses. 

Administration pressure may- be sufficiently 
potent to push it through both Houses. Re- 
quiring a two-thirds majority in the Senate, 
a treaty covering the same issue might meet 
defeat. It would seem that the administra- 
tion has schemed successfully to avoid that 
test. 

A great many claims have been made on 
Government funds in the name of defense. 
There must be doubt as to whether this plan 
can properly be offered as a defense measure. 
There is evidence of doubt as to its proper 
classification under defense in the words of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of Canada. 
He urges study of the measure—“the most 
careful examination of any proposed expendi- 
ture from the point of view of public need 
and in the light of war requirements.” He 
asks this country whether, in view of the 
existing conditions and circumstances the 
“project should be now proceeded with.” 
Canada, in the war much deeper now than 
this country, questions the present timing of 
the project in view of other and probably more 
pressing war needs. 

Mr. Roosevelt met defeat on this project 
once in the Senate. It had come before that 
body in treaty form. That made it necessary 
that a two-thirds Senate majority be recorded 
in its favor. It fell a full dozen short of that 
number. 

There can be no question that if the sea- 
way were open now from the Great Lakes to 
the sea it would prove of value in defense. 
It has been estimated, however, that its con- 
struction and equipment for use in supplying 
transportation and a greater electric output 
would require from 3 to 5 years. The cost 
would be colossal. Possibly it would be better 
to conserve such facilities as we now have for 
defense, rather than to risk them on con- 
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struction that might not be finished before 
the war ends. 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald of 
March 25, 1941] 
HAND-IN-HAND POLICIES 

Promptly following the President’s demand 
for a huge St. Lawrence waterway project to 
facilitate transportation and shipbuilding 
and power for war purposes comes a report of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

The Commission warns of the danger of a 
power shortage. This may or may not be in- 
tended to bring support to the St. Lawrence 
scheme, but doubtless it will have that effect. 

And it will have it though it will take sev- 
eral years and hundreds of millions of dollars 
to complete the St. Lawrence project, and ad- 
ditional years to establish shipyards and build 
ships in them. For in excitiing times like 
these it is not the habit of the people and 
their leaders to think about problems with 
cool and calculating minds. i 

The time is opportune. The psychology is 
right. Why argue over hundreds of millions 
when tens of billions are being spent? 

Meanwhile, though, a report of the Edison 
Electric Institute is interesting. 

Present schedules, it relates, call for an 
installation this year and next of 6,715,000 
kilowatts of new generating capacity. For 
1943 additional capacity of 800,000 kilowatts 
is already scheduled, and 620,000 kilowatts for 
1944. The major part of this construction is 
for the industrial area east of the Mississippi. 

Not long ago a member of the Priorities 
Board of the Office of Production Management 
said the priorities committee estimated that 
the increased power capacity needs for the 
defense program at the end of 1942 would be 
in the neighborhood of a million kilowatts. 
Private enterprise already assures over 
6,000,000. 

From all of this two conclusions reasonably 
may be drawn. 

One is that the policy of public competi- 
tion with private enterprise, threatening the 
eventual elimination of the latter, persists in 
war as in peace. War needs, pressing or 
fanciful, speed it along. 

The other is that the policy of prodigal 
spending, whether for immediate or remote 
purposes, and regardless of crushing taxation 
and menacing debts, is a continuing one. 

The latter policy obviously furthers the 
former. 

The question grows what kind of country 
we shall be living in once we have won our 
way back through this latest and most press- 
ing of the many emergencies. 


[From the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal of June 
23, 1941] 


CONTRADICTIONS 


Thomas R. Tate, director of defense work 
for the Federal Power Commission, in a talk 
at Denver recently told utility operators in 
the plains and mountain States that steps 
should be taken immediately to increase elec- 
tric-power supplies in the region. A few days 
before, the Electrical World, the leading pub- 
lication in that field, printed its semiannual 
statistical survey of the electrical industry, 
which showed, when summarized, that 27 per- 
cent of the present capacity of power plants 
the country over are not now being used. 

Mr. Tate also said that if adequate reserves 
are to be maintained plants in the two areas 
named should have 108,000-kilowatt capacity 
added by next year. A few days before that 
General Manager Johnson, of the Nebraska 
public power grid, said that his plants have 
100,000-kilowatt capacity unused at the pres- 
ent time. 

So far as steam plants are concerned, engi- 
neers tell us, all of them are built so that 
they can carry an overload, that is, during a 
peak period the plants are able to produce 
a larger volume of electrical energy than their 
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rated capacity. At the present time only an 
average of 73 percent of production capacity 
is being utilized. 

Where the load factor, that is, the volume 
of use or demand, is greater than the capacity 
of a certain plant, it can draw upon con- 
nected sources. Nebraska Power, at Omaha, 
is buying public power to take care of excess 
demands rather than build additional ca- 
pacity at its own plant. Yet, here comes a 
Federal Power Commission man and says it 
must build more plant. 

These contradictions are the bane of public 
discussions. The average man likes to have 
the facts before him when he is called upon 
to indicate his opinion on a matter of public 
policy. Either Mr. Tate or the authorities 
quoted are wrong. We also have the Presi- 
dent urging power development along the St. 
Lawrence River for defense purposes, while 
eminent engineers say that a like amount of 
steam power plant can be built right where 
the power is needed in less time and for less 
money. 


[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Journal Stockman 
of April 30, 1941] 
NO TIME FOR SENSELESS EXPENDITURE 

In view of the tremendous cost of the 
preparedness program and the additional cost 
in case the country is dragged into this war, 
it is no more than right that there should be 
bitter protest against many of the unneces- 
sary projects now being put through by the 
Government. 

There is a general demand that the Gov- 
ernment should economize on ordinary ex- 
penses and not take on extravagant and un- 
necessary projects. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the St. Lawrence River project, 
which is only another scheme for electric de- 
velopment. The Wall Street Journal stresses 
some of the most obvious objections to this 
project: 7 

“First,” says the editorial, “the estimate 
that the project can be completed by 1945, is 
too optimistic. Competent engineers are 
certain that a substantially longer time will 
be necessary. It is highly probable that the 
war will be over before the project can come 
into service. 

“Second, from the navigation point of 
view, the proposed 27-foot channel will not 
permit the construction in Great Lakes yards 
of important vessels, either naval or cargo. 

“Third, the supposed safety of Great Lakes 
shipyards from attack is offset by the high 
vulnerability of locks and dams to air bomb- 
ing and sabotage. 

“Fourth, the estimates of ccst, $266,170,- 
000, will prove too low, as have the initial 
estimates for other comparable public under- 
takings. 

“Fifth, the project will absorb labor and 
materials which are needed elsewhere for vital 
defense work. 

“These are not carping criticisms. This 
country is running a race against time. It is 
working to perfect a great defense establish- 
ment by next year—not by 1945 or 1946. 
There is a definite shortage in many lines of 
skilled workers and basic materials. And last, 
but not least, the people are not willing to 
have one cent wasted or spent on projects not 
essential to defense. 

“There is plenty of transportation to serve 
this country. There is plenty of electric 
power, as the figures prove. Why, then, 
should we approve so dubious a project as 
the St. Lawrence when all our energies should 
be given to unavoidable and basic defense 
work? No proponent of the St. Lawrence 
project has answered this satisfactorily.” 


[From the Norfolk (Nebr.) News of April 10, 
1941] 


NOT AN EMERGENCY PROJECT 


How far will the St. Lawrence waterway go 
to help us defeat Hitlerism? 
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That is the question the President has 
raised by his scheme to put across the agree- 
ment with Canada without sending it to the 
Senate for ratification by two-thirds vote, as 
the Constitution provides in the case of 
treaties. 

A mere majority of both Houses its all that 
is required to pass the needed appropriations. 
Ratification of the agreement isn’t necessary. 

So the issue will come up when the appro- 
priation bill is debated in Congress. 

The President has called this an emer- 
gency in which vital interests are at stake— 
our way of life, even our democracy. He has 
properly said that in order to finance our 
defense against totalitarianism all unneces- 
sary expense should be trimmed from the 
Budget. He conceded that the St. Lawrence 
waterway cannot be completed until 1945, 
even if started immediately, and experience 
has been that it is mecessary to add a year 
or two to Government estimates. If Hitler 
lasts until the waterway is completed, it is 
the general opinion that it will be because 
the democracies fighting him lack equipment 
to carry on their war. 

Should this country divert to a nonemer- 
gency project a half billion dollars, together 
with the engineering skill and the labor need- 
ed to complete the waterway, or should this 
money and energy be given to the building 
of equipment which the nations fighting 
Hitler need so desperately now? 

This is the question,.if we assume that the 
waterway is desirable at all, and there is a 
decided difference of opinion on that point. 

Representative Joz Marrin warns the peo- 
ple that the national debt may go to $140,- 
000,000,000, unless economies are effected. 
Isn’t this one place where we could save a 
haif a billion without interfering with our 
bloodiess war against Hitler? 


[From the Grand Island (Nebr.) Independent 
of March 24, 1941] 


IS IT A DEFENSE MEASURE? 


President Roosevelt has asked Congress to 
approve his plan for developing the St. Law- 
rence seaway as a defense measure. In this 
way he could get it past Congress by a major- 
ity vote, whereas ratification of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada requires 
a two-thirds vote. Oongress twice has re- 
fused to give the seawvay treaty a two-thirds 
vote. 

Just how the St. Lawrence project, costing 
a quarter of a billion dollars, can be called a 
defense measure, is hard to tell. It will ad- 
mittedly take 4 or 5 years to complete, and 
surely Mr. Roosevelt does not expect this war 
to last 4 or 5 years. 

The Chicago Tribune, which has closely 
studied the waterway plan, says its naviga- 
tion values are doubtful, and its chief virtue 
would be to furnish hydroelectric power to 
the State of New York. 

Senator Norris says it will mean cheap 
transportation for middle western farmers. 

Whether the seaway project is good or bad 
in its ultimate effect on the country, this 
deponent knoweth not, and is willing to 
learn. But as a defense project its merits 
certainly are questionable. 


{From the Neligh (Nebr.) News of May 22, 
1941] 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION 


In a thoughtful editorial, the Wall Street 
Journal brings up a number of important 
specific objections to the great St. Lawrence 
navigation and power project. 

“First,” says the editorial, “the estimate 
that the project can be completed by 1945, is 
too optimistic Competent engineers are 
certain that a substantially longer time will 
be necessary. It is highly probable that the 
war will be over before the project can come 
into service. 


“Second, from the navigation 
view 
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vital defense work. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornia has been and is confronted with 
the very drastic problem of taking care 
of young men ani women, not only those 
born in California but those who have 
come to California with their parents 
from other States. Our relief problem 
has been a strenuous load upon the tax- 
payers, and yet it was a responsibility 
that could not be delegated. 

Insofar as the younger element entered 
into the picture, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration has accomplished a very 
good job. I pay my compliments to the 
official family of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration for the fine work they are 
doing, and the following address that was 
made by Mr. Ben O’Brien, the State per- 
sonnel officer, is, in my opinion, quite 
apropos: 

An ambitious young man once said to a 
great merchant: “What is the secret of 
success?” 

The merchant replied: “There is no easy 
secret. You must jump at opportunity.” 

“But how can I tell when my opportunity 
comes?” asked the young man. 

“You can’t,” snapped the merchant. 
have to keep jumping.” 

For 10 years and more, our present gener- 
ation of youth has kept jumping. But op- 
portunity for vocational success has been so 
rare that. with all their energy, our young 


“You 
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men and women have been jumping as aim- 
lessly as do Mexican 


chanics at the Sacramento Air Depot attain 
civil-service status in the Army shops after 
8 months’ training. 

At the San Diego resident center, N. Y. A. 
workers average only 3 months before they 
get jobs in the airplane industry. The ex- 
tent of this employment is reflected in the 
turn-over of N. Y. A. workers. The last 
monthly report available from Washington 
covering national N. Y. A. employment shows 
that there were a total of 68,275 youth workers 
assigned to N. Y. A. projects during the 
month, and 35,524—more than half that 
number—left the N. Y. A. during the month 
for private employment. An additional 4,348 
left for public employment. 

A third of those who got private jobs went 
into manufacturing industries of all kinds, 
with the greatest numbers entering aircraft, 
steel and iron production, textile production, 
lumbering, electrical production, and machine 
and automobile production. Fifty percent of 
those who got jobs went into other than 
manufacturing plants—the majority into ag- 
riculture and forestry, construction, and 
trade. The total list of jobs taken by N. Y. A. 
workers includes some 35 broad classifications. 

Most of our young people get jobs as fast 
as we can train them. Vocational schools 
report the same experience. and many other 
young people are being employed, without 
any previous experience, and we are being 
trained on the job in industry. 

Opportunity today is reaching out to young 
Women as well as to young men. Aircraft 
companies in California already have called 
for women workers. The division of indus- 
trial welfare of the State of California re- 
cently reported that there are now more 
than 1,000 young women in overalls in the 
California aircraft industry alone, and open- 
ings are developing rapidly. At the present 
time women are employed in some of the 
plants as drill press operators, filer, punch 
operators, in the assembly of small parts, 
light welding, and bending of tubes. This 
employment on the work bench does not ac- 
count for the thousands employed in offices 
of defense industries. 

Despite this epic task of armament, not all 
our youth are getting jobs. Opportunity fa- 
vors the bright, intelligent, well-nourished 
young people ard tends to scorn the physi- 
cally and socially handicapped. 

There is no need to tell you people who de- 
vote your lives to fighting injustice, that no 
matter how great our efforts have been, an 
appalling number of our young people are 
unfit to compete with their more fortunate 
fellows. Some of them, malnourished and 
neglected during their formative years, and 
discouraged by long idleness, are too weak to 
jump. There is no need to tell you that 
racia] discrimination still flourishes in some 
groups of uninformed employers and workers. 
Negroes, Jews, Mexican-Americans, and other 
racial minority groups, rightly resent the 
fact that while they are called into the fight- 








ing forces in proportion to their numbers, 
they are not being asked to take paying jobs 
in industry in proportion to their numbers. 
The Government has recognized the prob- 
lem and has taken specific steps to overcome 
it. In certain localities minority groups are 
neglected in considering labor supply; and 
migrants are induced to come in and are 
given employment preference over local mi- 
nority groups. The Office of Production Man- 
agement discourages migration of labor. It 
considers that only after every local source 
of labor has been exhausted is migration of 
labor necessary. 

We in California know that migration of 
labor continues in full force. In July mi- 
grants were pouring irto California at a rate 
equal to the human flood of 1937. Some 
forty thousand people migrated into the State 
hunting for manual labor. Most of them 
congregated in the cities to work in factories, 
shipyards, and other defense industries. 

The denial of training facilities to Negroes 
to fit them for sl:})d tasks in defense in- 
dustry has been part of a vicious circle in 
which manufacturers refuse to hire Negroes 
on the ground that they are not trained, and 
schools refuse to train them on the ground 
that there will be no jobs for those trained. 

The National Youth Administration has 
been scrupulous in its inclusion of all races 
in both its out-of-school and student-work 
programs. The advisory committee for the 
National Youth Administration in California, 
of which Msgr. Thomas J. O’Dwyer is a 
valued member, has gone on record denounc- 
ing racial discrimination in industry. We are 
at this moment engaged in a tremendous 
national effort; an effort in which we desper- 
ately need the loyal hand and heart and 
brain of every American. The racial minority 
groups are capable of making a great con- 
tribution to that effort, and we cannot afford 
to turn down that contribution because of 
prejudice and discrimination. 

Public opinion has brought about the hope- 
ful action of President Roosevelt in his 
recent Executive order, which requires that 
all vocational training for defense produc- 
tion shall insure full participation of racial 
groups; that Government defense contracts 
shall obligate the contractor not to discrimi- 
nate against racial groups; that a committee 
on fair employment practice under the Office 
of Production Management shall investigate 
complaints of discrimination and take ap- 
propriate steps to redress grievances. 

We all know that this commendable action 
on the part of the President will not, of itself, 
end such discrimination. It will be a power- 
ful force Only to the extent that friends of 
the racial minorities have the courage to be 
persistent and intelligent in their protests of 
unfair labor practices. 

Let us hope that the defense effort may be 
the opening wedge for equal employment 
opportunities for our racial minorities. Jus- 
tice for racial groups in the program of na- 
tional defense is a searching test of American 
democracy. 

Military demands upon our young men 
and women will cut down the youth labor 
market enormously. But the defense effort 
brings new problems to young people and 
complicates their progress toward eventual 
vocational adjustment. 

Being selected for military service is only 
one of the disrupting forces set moving by 
war. Membership in the age group subject 
to call results in special problems even for 
those who are not chosen. In adopting the 
legislation providing for selective service, 
Congress went to some length to preserve as 
far as possible the job opportunities of those 
called for service. Unfortunately, it was im- 


possible to provide against all the ways in 
which selective service impinges upon normal 
employment processes. 

Instances have occurred in which employers 
have refused to hire men in the age group 
eligible for selective service because of the 
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possibility that such men might be called for 
military training. The effect of this practice 
on the morale of youth is not difficult to im- 
agine. The uncertainty confronting the men 
who are subject to call is difficult. Every man 
who has registered is aware of a new complica- 
tion which affects every phase of his life in 
one way or another. 

As we proceed with the administration of 
selective service it is becoming apparent that 
a@ new group of problems will shortly emerge 
in connection with the men who have been 
called but rejected. Undoubtedly rejections 
will be especially heavy among those who are 
unemployed and therefore have had diffi- 
culty in maintaining their physical condition. 

We cannot escape the fact that employ- 
ability is closely linked to a decent standard 
of living. The mere fact of rejection may 
tend to make for unemployability for those 
youth who welcomed military service as their 
only hope for an occupation. 

Eager acceptance cf jobs on the assembly 
line, upon which our defense effort depends, 
will not assure vocational security for. our 
present generation of youth. A vast majority 
are going to learn one simple operation, which 
may or may not be in demand following de- 
mobilization of defense industry. It is pos- 
sible that America’s job of reconstruction of 
Europe following tke war will keep us busy 
for decades to come. But we shall be faced 
with a major economic adjustment at the 
samre time. Certainly we hope we shall not 
be devoting our energies to the production of 
war machinery. 

A demobilization of military forces and of 
special defense industries will throw back 
upon the normal labor market a large group 
of young men mainly under 30. Whatever 
may be needed in the reconstruction period, 
many of them must go in for a period of 
retraining. The skills they are developing 
now are not the skills of peacetime work. 
In addition, it is almost inevitable that we 
shall face a piling up of several million un- 
employed, inexperienced new workers, unless 
we plan concertedly to prevent it. 

There is one more major problem to be 
faced: Our emphasis upon defense produc- 
tion is displacing normal occupations. A 
hundred thousand salesmen are wondering 
what their services will be worth in an econ- 
omy in which the chief promotion drive will 
be to keep people from buying goods. Thirty 
thousand motor dealers face the problem of 
having no automobiles to sell. Two hun- 
dred and forty thousand operators of filling 
stations face the problem of not selling a 
shrinking supply of gasoline, tires, batteries, 
and gadgets to a dwindling corps of motor- 
ists. Sixty thousand radio, refrigerator, and 
hardware dealers face stock reductions and 
curbs on installment selling. An army of 
manufacturers are in a feverish search for 
substitute materials. 

And back of all these dealers and manu- 
facturers are credit and advertising agencies, 
factory workers, and all the merchandising 
host. Some of the displaced workers will get 
jobs in defense industry. Many of them will 
join the ranks of the unemployed at an age 
when it will be extremely difficult for them 
to make a major vocational adjustment. 
They will join the hosts competing with 
young workers who each year enter the labor 
market 1,750,000 strong. 

Let us make it clear: That every young 
American will willingly declare a moratorium 
on his personal hopes and plans for the de- 
fense of his country. But if he is to bear the 
burdens of war in actual combat and in the 
post-war strife, he has the right to expect the 
rest of us to fight for his vocational security. 
It is up to us to keep on jumping for employ- 
ment opportunities for youth. 

The employability of our American youth 
depends upon the concerted action of all 
those concerned with our myriad social serv- 
ices. Employability often is a matter of 
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housing, of vitamins, of religious and educa- 
tional influences, of security in family life, 
of economics, of health, and of wholesome 
recreation. 

But beyond these basic conditions which 
prepare from childhood for the employability 
of our Ar-rerican youth, we need to consider 
measures to combat the effects of our tech- 
nical development upon the youth labor 
market. 

In scientific achievement and industrial 
perfection we live in an age of miracles. So 
enamored were we of this technical progress 
it was not until a major unemployment de- 
pression struck us a decade ago that we 
stopped to count the cost in human dignity. 
Let us consider the predefense days, which 
many thoughtful people believe are but a 
sample of the intensity of our ills when the 
defense effort ends. 

The existence of three to five million young 
people out of school and unemployed during 
the past 10 years is a phenomenon which our 
country never faced before. But the problem 
has been developing for over 50 years. Our 
unprecedented scientific development has in- 
creased our capacity to produce goods and 
services. This has acted as a boomerang. 

It has decreased employment opportuni- 
ties. The same quantity of goods and serv- 
ices can be produced with less and less labor. 
In June 1940 our production level was equal 
to and in some cases above that of 1929, but 
approximately 3,000,000 fewer people were 
needed to do the work. 

Another major factor contributing to un- 
employment of youth has been the increase 
of adults. When our Nation was young its 
population was young. Youth outnumbered 
adults. Today there are more than 3 
adults to 1 youth, and it is estimated that 
by 1960 there will bea ratio of 4to1. Along 
with the commendable sharp decline and 
near elimination of child labor since 1910, 
there has been a natural tendency to exclude 
the beginner from employment in favor of 
adults. 

While youth have been seriously retarded 
from their chance to begin a useful life, 
another major group has suffered as deeply. 
I refer to the aged. Older workers, for the 
same social reasons, have been discarded by 
industry more and more rapidly. In recent 
years the problems of youth and the prob- 
lems of the aged have been the same. Both 
have been deprived of useful occupation. 
Both have been superfluous to the produc- 
tive world. Both have faced the humiliation 
of economic dependence, so repugnant to 
American self-respect. 

For the ultimate solution of the problems 
of our youth and our elder citizens the war 
boom cannot supply the answer. Abhoring 
dependency, the older workers will cling to 
their jobs as long as possible. So we have 
a situation wherein our youth and our senior 
citizens must compete for too few jobs. We 
may well disregard defense activity in con- 
sidering the economic situation of these two 
great groups of American citizens. 

Our absorption in national defense might 
well intensify the hardships of these groups 
if we did not. remain steadfastly determined 
to maintain and strengthen the social gains 
recently developed to meet these hardships. 

A beginning has been made, through the 
National Youth Administration, to give young 
people not only experience leading to jobs, 
but the self-respect of useful work with some 
compensation. With increased specialization 
i: industry, experience has become the prime 
requisite for jobs. A great majority of our 
youth come out of school with no specialized 
skills. The National Youth Administration 
has provided work experience in a wide variety 
of fields. Young people have been intro- 
duced on National Youth Administration 
projects to work in agriculture, industry, the 
professions, construction—with all their 
specializations. While they learned how to 
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work, this otherwise unemployed population 
provided valuable facilities and services to 
local communities. The National Youth Ad- 
ministration does boost young people over 
the immediate hurdle of inexperience, which 
means they have a better chance to compete 
with older workers for whatever jobs are 
available. But the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, to date, has reached too few of the 
population of unemployed youth. 

The National Youth Administration was 
conceived during early depression days as a 
work-relief program. Young men and 
women from families of higher income, no 
matter how sorely they needed work experi- 
ence to get jobs, were not accepted. As the 
National Youth Administration program de- 
veloped it demonstrated its worth as an edu- 
cational technique which would be valuable 
for all unemployed young people, no matter 
what their family’s economic status. 

The work-relief aspects of the National 
Youth Administration program were dis- 
carded in November 1939. Nevertheless 
limited funds have made it necessary to select 
National Youth Administration workers from 
among the socially and economically under- 
privileged. Now, especially, when industry is 
selecting the brightest and healthiest young 
people, we have left as our responsibility the 
training of those rejected by the Army as un- 
fit or those retarded by reagon of their racial 
or other social handicap. These especially 
need our service. “But so do all young people 
who as beginning workers cannot get jobs. 

We know that unskilled and inexperienced 
workers have been able to get jobs in defense 
industries when under extreme pressure em- 
ployers have had to hire such labor as was 
available. But, by and large, the young worker 
without work experience or without any skill 
has a slim chance of breaking into indus- 
try—even into defense industry—compared 
with the worker with experience or skill. 

The National Youth Administration makes 
no claim that it turns out young people com- 
pletely trained for specific jobs in industry. 
It claims that young people are getting work 
experience—practical, on-the-job, productive 
work. They handle the equipment and use 
the same mechanical processes that will be 
required of them in jobs. National Youth 
Administration work is an introduction to 
employment which gives young people skills, 
good work habits, and the confidence which 
comes only from useful production. 

When we face the unemployment dragon 
which will follow in the path of the war let 
us keep his fiery breath from scorching our 
young people by giving them work to do. The 
American Youth Commission warns us that 
all American youth, no matter what their 
economic status, who cannot get jobs in in- 
dustry, must be given a chance either to con- 
tinue school or to work for their Government 
in useful production. 

Work programs such as those of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration must be kept 
alive and ready for that major need follow- 
ing demobilization. 

A beginning has been made, too, to meet 
the needs of the aged. Government—Fed- 
eral, State, and county—has made a start by 
providing assistance to the aged, which per- 
mits the most desperate of our elder citizens 
to live in hall bedrooms or boarding houses 
within the extremely limited budget permit- 
ted them. This assistance, as you know, is 
a very small amount. Any earned income 
must be deducted from that amount. Small 
wonder that older people will cling to their 
jobs as long as industry permits. If there is 
to be less room in industry for productive 
workers, it would seem that some decent 
security for older people would result in a 
willingness to relinquish previous jobs to 
young people sorely needing their chance to 
begin a useful life. 

It is ironic that our technical progress 
should result in widespread unhappiness and 


idleness. It is ironic that a lifetime extend- 
ed by medical science should extend a period 
of frightening insecurity for the older gen- 
eration and contribute toward a frustrated 
younger generation. A society which makes 
it necessary for men 70 and 80 years of age 
to work, thereby depriving our young workers 
of jobs, is unintelligent. 

Universal pensions for all people over 60 
years of age adequate to maintain a decent 
American standard of living would be a 
democratic solution to the problems of the 
aged. A straight pension is simple to ad- 
minister. It is just, because it is the duty of 
the state to care for its aged. Cost of the 
pensions should be borne by everybody, and 
would relieve the burdens of those conscien- 
tious wage earners who can ill afford to care 
for their aged dependents. Pensions would 
keep families intact, with the aged persons 
able to pay their own way. Most important, 
a universal pension applied to all persons over 
60 would escape the stigma which attaches 
to poor relief. Universal pensions should not 
be considered charity; they should be a demo- 
cratic right. 

In time of crisis we must give our atten- 
tion to more than the urgent demands of the 
current hour, or every succeeding crisis will 
find us less strong and prepared. If we are 
in for a long period of toil and trouble, we 
must look to all aspects of our defense, both 
present and future. We must devote our- 
selves to conscientious forward-looking plan- 
ning. 

The American Youth Commissicn already 
has done valiant work on a Nation-wide basis 
in coordinating information on the voca- 
tional needs of youth. Its program includes 
the appraisal of existing facilities and re- 
sources serving youth; experimentation with 
programs; and popularizing the recommen- 
dations of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, and the data on 
which they are based, will be invaluable to 
all efforts in behalf of youth. Another broad 
program which would create wide employ- 
ment opportunity for young people is em- 
braced in the cooperative movement. Com- 
paratively little thoughtful attention has 
been given this type of productive oppor- 
tunity of the United States for unemployed 
workers. Certainly the experience of Scan- 
dinavian countries over a period of years has 
proved that cooperatives can function pro- 
ductively in democratic countries. The co- 
operatives in Nova Scotia have given oppor- 
tunities for useful employment to scores of 
people who would otherwise be unemployed. 

We must build a great military defense be- 
cause we have no other choice. But we must 
at the same time build toward a new domes- 
tic world. Totalitarian governments chal- 
lenge the democracies to provide well for all 
their people. Certainly this is a time when 
we must concern ourselves with the founda- 
tions of democracy as part of a total defense 
program. It will be impossible, after this 
war, to return to the world we knew in 1929. 
We must continue on all fronts to create the 
better standard of living on which employ- 
ability often depends. 

At the same time, we must consider now 
the development of all possible programs, 
some of which I have suggested today, to 
forestall the serious unemployment depres- 
sion which will otherwise inevitably follow 
the demobilization of defense industry and 
our military forces. 

The struggle for equalization of opportunity 
for youth is, I believe, a great religious re- 
sponsibility of the citizens of our democracy. 
Every truly religious person must be imbued 
with a spirit of reverence and respect for 
individual human personality. And partici- 
pation in the promotion of programs which 
provide youth their chance to become useful, 
self-respecting workers is a practical expres- 
sion of that spirit. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. HURLEY, 
GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following address 
of the Honorable Robert A. Hurley, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, at Americanism 
rally, sponsored by the American Legion, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Trenton, 
N. J., November 16, 1941: 


I stand before you tonight and I wonder 
why it is necessary at this late date for any- 
one to have to prove that there is a great 
crisis confronting America. I am wondering 
if there is a man or woman among us who 
does not yet understand what our obligation 
is and what our conduct must be in this 
grave crisis. 

Apparently we do not seem to realize, as a 
people, that our future, our fortunes, our in- 
dependence, our life are in the most terrible 
danger. 

We do not seem to realize that we have no 
other alternative than to accomplish the 
absolute and irrevocable defeat of the brutal 
forces of wild aggression that are waging 
this war against all humanity. The irre- 
futable facts, those facts from which our 
national policy has evolved, become more 
apparent each day. We must recognize and 
deal with those facts and base our action upon 
them or nothing will save us. 

The facts are these: Nazi-ism is a move- 
ment to dominate the world. It is a de- 
liberate, well-planned effort to conquer the 
world. It is an attempt to set up a superior 
warrior race to subjugate all the peoples in 
the four corners of the earth. By their own 
avowals the Nazis have proclaimed that it 
shall be either their way of life or our way of 
life that shall prevail. They know as well as 
we do that the world cannot be divided, half 
free and half slave. It must be either one 
or the other. 

Thus it is clear that reduced to these basic 
terms, this war is our war. 

The Nazis have made more progress than 
some of us are willing to admit. Their boots 
are on the richest soil of Russia. They have 
captured 2,000,000 tons of wheat in the ware- 
houses of the Ukraine—2,000,000 tons of 
wheat they did not have before. If the Rus- 
sians are driven back to a purely defensive 
line, the Nazis would not need more than a 
fraction of their forces to keep the Russian 
people in subjugation. What they would do 
with their extra divisions is not hard to 
guess. 

Remember, Hitler did not attack France 
until he had the munition factories of Czecho- 
slovakia. He did not attack Russia until 
he had added to the factories of Czechoslo- 
vakia the factories of France—and 2,000,000 
able-bodied Frenchmen to his already vast 
army of slave workers. And Hitler will turn 
upon us—perhaps he won’t attack us now, 
but he will turn upon us if and when he has 
the wheat and the oil and the coal and all 








the other resources of the richest part of 
Russia. 

Today the Baltic—all of it—is a German 
lake. The western coast of Europe, from 
Norway to Spain, is a German seacoast. And 
on all that vast front of water there are 
scores of shipyards capable of building thou- 
sands of large and small vessels. And if the 
Nazis can supply all those shipyards with 
steel and coal—the steel and coal from Nor- 
way, France, Belgium, Sweden, *Russia—they 
will be able in time even to threaten and 
perhaps surpass the combined naval superi- 
ority of Great Britain and the United States. 
And need I portray to you the certainty of 
their naval superiority if England falls? 

What do you think will happen to America 
if Hitler succeeds in establishirg his fantastic 
new order in Europe, Asia, and Africa? Where 
shall we get the tin and rubber, the manga- 
nese and molybdenum that are among the 
essential resources of our heavy industries? 
What waters will our ships traverse if the 
freedom of the seas is destroyed? How long 
do you think the solidarity of the Western 
Hemisphere will survive in the shadow oi a 
triumphant nazi-ism? How will our system 
of free enterprise function in competition 
with a totalized commerce that will be main- 
tained by slave labor and urscrupulous barter 
arraygements, if not by outright plunder? 
The answer to all of these questions is that 
the American way of life, the freedom and the 
liberties we cherish, the standard of living 
we struggled 2 establish, the rights of labor 
and industry, the essential quality which 
serves as the basis of all our social and eco- 
nomic relationships would be lost by default. 
We could not even pay the bill to maintain 
them. 

What do you think will happen to our free 
press and to the freedom of worship which 
gives each of us the right to follow the dic- 
tates of his own conscience? How long do you 
think free speech and “see assembly will sur- 
vive in a Nazi-dominated world? Search the 
record and you can only find that in any 
Nazi-dominated country those who have 
thought, or felt, or believed, or spoken, or 
taught, or lived in any way but the Nazi way 
have either been murdered or imprisoned. 

That: is why I ask you tonight: What is 
giving us our ridiculous sense of security? 
What are the blind spots that keep us from 
seeing events as they really are? How can 
we be so complacent, so unmoved by the perils 
around us? 

On the field of battle such imperturbabil- 
ity in the face of danger would be a sign of 
magnificent morale. But here in America 
now it is a sign of something else. It is a 
sign that we are being led astray from that 
one single course that should command our 
complete attention—the utter and the com- 
plete defeat of Hitler, his allies, his agents, 
and his friends. 

Too many of us are being distracted from 
this main issue, from this single task, by a 
highly vocal, well-organized minority. Too 
many of us are unconsciously and unwit- 
tingly permitting ourselves to be lulled asleep 
by the pied pipers of appeasement. 

Too many times they have repeated their 
trick—and the record of this is clear, too— 
and many of us are still being deceived by 
them. We still do not seem to understand 
that month after month we have been divert- 
ed from the only issue. The appeasers, the 
isolationists have blotted out the real and 
major issue by raising a dozen side issues. 
And over each of these dozen minor issues 
they started a Nation-wide debate. They said 
we should arm ourselves to the teeth, and 
were ready for any sacrifice, but they opposed 
the very measures necessary fcr such arming. 

First, they opposed aid to Britain. They 
opposed the Selective Service Act. They op- 
posed Army and Navy appropriations and de- 
fense appropriations. They opposed exten- 
sion of selective service, the Lease-Lend Act, 
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aid to Russia, the neutrality patrol. The 
trade of 50 overage destroyers for naval bases, 
a trade, by the way, which saved England 
and which gave us vital Atlantic outposts, 
became the occasion for hysterical warnings 
that American democracy was doomed. And 
a few days ago the performance was repeated 
in the heated argument over the question of 
neutrality repeal. 

When the proposal was first put forth that 
our merchant ships should be armed as a 
logical step in our effort to safeguard freedom 


‘of the seas, immediately the cry went up that 


that would involve us in the war. But those 
who spread the alarm and the fear did not 
tell us by what other means can we make sure 
that the goods we produce are not sent to 
the bottom of the ocean. 

The Army made an appeal for 10,000 re- 
cruits to strengthen our Iceland garrison. 
And again the shout was raised that our Gov- 
ernment is preparing to send an American 
expeditionary force outside this hemisphere. 
Thdse who did the shouting did not tell us, 
however, by what other means than by the 
use of American troops we can protect our 
northern bases. How long do they think 
Iceland would remain under the protection 
of the United States if we do not stand ready 
to guarantee our protection? How long do 
they think the Nazis would stay out of Ice- 
land and Greenland, if we had no troops 
there? 

And while that minority fills the air with 
what is really irrelevant and disconcerting 
talk about who fired the first shot, the Amer- 
ican destroyer or the Nazi submarine, we, the 
people of America, seem already to have for- 
gotten that scores of American seamen have 
been killed in the North Atlantic. But more 
than that, we seem not only to have forgot- 
ten that sacrifice; we seem to have forgotten 
why it was made. We seem to have forgotten 
what this war is all about, why it is being 
fought, and how inexorably we are bound up 
with what happens in it. 

We have forgotten these things because 
that minority I have referred to has made it 
appear that our enemy was neutrality repeal 
and not Hitler. They made it appear that 
we should fight the Lease-Lend Act, selective 
service, aid to Russia, defense, and Army ap- 
propriations, and not nazi-ism. They have 
been causing us to lose sight of our enemy 
even as he has been drawing closer and closer 
to us. 

The time has come, however, when we 
must not forget this fact: This war is our 
war. Tin and rubber make it our war. The 
political and economic independence of 
Latin America makes it our war. The fact 
that a dominant nazi-ism ruling the Old 
World would imperil our sovereignty, our 
prosperity, our freedom, makes this our war. 
On the basis of any and all of our self- 
interests as a free, enterprising nation— 
this is our war. 

And since it is, and since the majority of 
us are agreed that it is, then the policy 
which our Nation is following today is the 
only policy we can follow. We must make 
that policy actual and real by following the 
logic of necessity. So far everything the 
leaders of our democracy have asked us to 
do has sprung from that logic. In the 
future, whatever else is necessary should and 
must be done. For the great body of the 
American people, those who are loyal to 
our ideals and who are unafraid, the thing 
of immediate necessity is an indestructible 
unity in support of that policy, a unity 
strong enough to rise above fear, confusion, 
and danger. 

In specific terms that means that we must 
do everything within our power to help the 
Russian armies remain in the field, that we 
must do everything within our power to 
help keep the British Air Force over the 
Mediterranean, over the channel ports, and 
over England; that we must see to it that 
the British Fleet remains upon the sea, and 
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that the Japanese armies remain trapped by 
the Chinese or that they must be completely 
disarmed. It means that we must see to it 
that the armaments of war we produce for 
our friends reach our friends. It means that 
we must see to it that we are not left 
standing alone in a hostile world without 
friends and cut off from many vital resources 
without which even our great industry could 
not function. 

In specific terms it means that we must ac- 
cept the fact and support it that our Navy 
must shoot at sight the marauders and 
pirates roaming the seas. It means we must 
understand and believe in the necessity of 
arming our merchant ships so that they, too, 
shall not be the helpless prey of Nazi sub- 
marines and Nazi surface raiders. It means 
we must accept with courage the necessity to 
garrison and protect the bases vital to our 
defense so that they are not taken from us. 
It means we must act decisively and coura- 
geously wherever and whenever our interests 
are threatened. And, if we are not prepared 
to accept the necessities of our national 
policy, then let us sit in some dark corner 
and hide our heads hoping that a bomb 
won’t hit us. We must accept those necessi- 
ties or else abandon our present and future 
way of life. 

You may ask, “Have not the appeasers and 
the isolationists the same interests at heart 
as we?” But who are these people? All of 
them together, those who are sincere and 
those who are dishonest, the genuine pacifist 
and the seller-of-peace-at-any-price have col- 
laborated in a movement that has succeeded 
in blocking the fulfillment of America’s his- 
toric policy for self-preservation. 

Whatever they deem themselves, they are 
actually serving Hitler as well as if they had 
been in his employ. 

There is an over-all compelling motive that 
presses America forward in the struggle for 
freedom. We are not in this primarily be- 
cause of selfish interests. Read the writings 
of the men who founded America and search 
among those for selfish interests. You will 
not find any. America has recovered the 
standards of our heroic age, and today Amer- 
ica is repeating the achievements of the 
heroes of that age. This Nation of ours, 
this Nation, which Woodrow Wilson called a 
“delectable land” is building a new brother- 
hood of man. This may not mean much to 
some of our people, but our country stands 
as a beacon of encouragement to all peoples 
of the world. 

There is a heart and a soul to our policy 
that justifies the beautiful thing said about it 
the other day by Winston Churchill, who 
when speaking of the lease-lend program said 
it is “the most unsordid act” in the recorded 
history of mankind. To be sure it is a policy 
for survival, but it is also a policy that has 
as its purpose the restoration of freedom to 
those people who have lost it and the deliv- 
erarce of freedom to those who never had it. 
It is a policy to which little people and little 
nations have attached their hope for inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. It is a policy that 
implements the struggle for freedom, for those 
four freedoms that were sanctified by the 
Atlantic charter. It is a policy filled with 
an expectancy that never existed before, with 
a confidence people never dared feel before. 
It is the policy of militant democracy, re- 
deeming itself as the unchanging hope of all 
mankind. It is the policy of America, not 
for America alone, but for the world. 

It is for this policy, this American policy 
for emancipation that we must achieve ever- 
increasing heights of toil and accomplish- 
ment; and in proportion as we do this, the 
chance of freedom and of liberty increases. 
All the world looks to us to succeed, that the 
gates of lawful enterprise may be reopened, 
that the mind and the spirit of man may be 
unfettered, that the full sweet air of freedom 
may be breathed again. America must not 
fail. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WATERVILLE (MINN.) 
ADVANCE 





Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I recog- 
nize that there is a difference of opinion 
between the views taken by Miss Utley in 
her article in the October issue of the 
Reader’s Digest and the answer thereto 
by Mr. Willkie in the November issue of 
the Reader’s Digest. The following is a 
view of the writer of an article appearing 
in one of the newspapers in my district, 
the Waterville Advance, Waterville, 
Minn., on October 29, 1941: 


[From the Waterville (Minn.) Advance of 
October 29, 1941] 
WILLKIE’S PROMISES 

To the Editors: 

Article by Wendell Willkie in November 
issue of Reader’s Digest is not an honest 
reply to Freda Utley’s appeal in the October 
issue. 

Everybody knows and Miss Utley admitted 
that Hitler has broken his promises to the 
people of other nations as an expedience of 
war; but Willkie boasts of having broken his 
solemn pledges made to his own people when 
he asked for their confidence and their 
votes—he now flippantly refers to those 
pledges as campaign oratory. 

What claim has such a man on our con- 
fidence now, when he urges plunging our 
country into an undeclared foreign war? On 
the other hand, could Freda Utley, an 
Englishwoman, be less than honest in plead- 
ing for a sane peace? The American people 
were deceived by promises of peace and pros- 
perity, more abundant life, when in fact the 
promisers were secretly supporting organ- 
ized corruption and war profits by sacrificing 
not merely the comfort but the very lives 
of our people. 

Miss Utley appeals to common sense. Will- 
kie tries to confuse by innuendo. His 
charges against Hitler are true, but they 
are also true of Hitler’s opponents. 

Willkie tries to discredit Miss Utley’s hopes 
for cultural values through peace, but Willkie 
cannot cite a single instance where civilized 
values resulted from utter destruction of 
either opponent in a war. Our own struggle 
for liberty did not involve destruction of 
Fngland, and that was well, because liberty 
means equal rights for all; not dominion 
over all. Therefore, the danger to liberty 
is generally greater from within than from 
without. 

In our own case the “Pilgrim Fathers” 
might still be hanging and burning “witches” 
and cutting ears and noses off “heretics” in 
their zeal for “righteousness,” if they had 
nvt been compelled to cOmpromise with 
the influence of such “ungodly” men as Vol- 
tatre, Paine, and Thomas Jefferson, and such 
“heretics” as William Penn and Roger Wil- 
liams, to say nothing about the Lutheran 
Swedes on the Delaware and the Catholics 
of Baltimore, the latter so ably represented 
by Patrick Henry. 

The religious wars of the Middle Ages did 
not “utterly destroy” the usurped power that 
attempted to tyrannize over conscience. 


There were many so-called treaties—every 
one of them a compromise to be broken— 
but “civilized values” made greater progress 
during the intervals of peace than during 
the brutalities of war. Miss Utley reasons 
that “utter destruction of the German peo- 
ple is not the remedy, and that even if it 
were we are not in a position to apply it, 
except by a long war which may involve our 
own destruction also. Willkie warms up the 
old lie to the effect that “there is no war 
versus the German people.” ‘They swallowed 
that lie the last time, but seem unwilling to 
do so again. Who was the author of that 
lie? Who promised the German people the 
“blessings of democracy” if they canned the 
Kaiser and then did their worst for a whole 
year after the armistice to decimate them by 
blockade and starvation? It was not Hitler, 
because Hitler did not arrive on the scene 
until all had been made ready for him by 
the “broken promises” of others. Hitler was 
created by and has thrived upon the broken 
promises of those who tried to destroy the 
German people. No wonder Hitler went into 
the broken-promise business, but it is a dan- 
gerous business and will undo all who prac- 
tice it. 

At the beginning of this war England boast- 
ingly threatened to destroy the German 
people by blockade and starvation, now she 
whines because the cruel threat has been re- 
yersed. 

Miss Utley places no fait: in Hitler’s prom- 
ises, but in our potential superiority over 
Hitler in an interval of peace. If that state- 
ment needs support, Willkie has furnished it 
in the bombastic close of his article. Hence, 
the only questions that remain are: Will we 
make practical use of that superiority? Will 
we fritter it away in quixotic fights on for- 
eign windmills, or squander it on domestic 
graft? 

It is now openly conceded that liberty and 
democracy will be taken away from us if we 
go to war. Willkie promises their return, but 
we may well discount that in advance as a 
broken promise or campaign oratory if you 
prefer. 

Our Government is just what we, the voters, 
have made it. If we desire a change, it must 
begin with ourselves, the voters. But we are 
not likely to get anywhere without strong 
and honest leaders. We have such leaders. 
Will we support them? 

This writer is a plain old man who has no 
delusions about being a leader. He is merely 
doing his bit toward building a bridge over 
the chasm—not for himself but for the youth 
that follows after. 

The publishers have this writer’s name and 
address. 

The readers will remember or forget him as, 

ALOVEROV AMERICA, 
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POEM BY MAYOR JOHN M. QUINDRY, OF 
ENFIELD, ILL. 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a poem which is exceed- 
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ingly apropos at this time. These verses, 
entitled “The Cheering Crowd,” were 
written by the Honorable John M. 
Quindry,-mayor of Enfield, Ill, and ap- 
peared in the Wayne County Examiner, 


THE CHEERING CROWD 


A conversation once I heard 
It is within my mind to last, 
It. took place at a railroad train 
Some twenty-three years in the past. 


The boys were marching off to war, 
Were loading, loading on the train, 
The thronging crowd upon the street 
Was cheering them despite the rain. 
The question came: “Who is the crowd, 
The crowd of folks that’s cheering so?” 
The answer was: “Those cheering men 
Are those who do not have to go.” 
They gave their lives on Flanders field 
And won the war for England, true, 
But what’s the gain to all the world? 
The same thing’s yet again to do. 


And oft I think of it again 
Whene’er I see those mothers’ tears, 
And I have pondered o’er it much 
Through all these many weary years. 
And when those voices urging war 
Come to us o’er the radio 
I think again: “The cheering crowds 
Are those who do not have to go.” 


—John M. Quixdry. 
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LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT IN 
MILITARY SERVICE 





Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter I received from a young 
man who is a resident of my congres- 
sional district, and at the present time 
in the military service. I have known 
this young man from his childhood. His 
father has been in business in the Van 
Nest section of my congressional district 
for many years and is an outstanding 
citizen of that community. 


Octoser 24, 1941. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Just a few words to let 
you know that I am in the best of health, and 
enjoying the fresh air of Madison Barracks, 
which is situated on the shores of Lake 
Ontario. 

I have been in the Army for the past 6 
months in the construction division of the 
Quartermaster Corps, building new canton- 
ments for the housing of troops, and it is 
marvelous to note the accomplishments of 
this division during this great emergency. I 
am also cognizant of the fact that Washing- 
ton is just humming with activity, and, 
therefore, these are also very busy days for 
you. I hope that you are well and continue 
in good health in these trying days. 

I have been in constant communication 
with my folks back home, and they also are 








in the best of health. My brother Joseph is 
at Pine Camp in the armored division, and my 
brother Alfred in the Coast Guard. They, 
too, are in the service to do their bit and 
write to me constantly remarking about the 
wonderful facilities provided them by our 
Government to make them comfortable. 

Many Van Nest boys are stationed at this 
post, Madison Barracks, and also Pine Camp, 
and I see them constantly, and they, too, 
seem to be in high spirits because of con- 
ditions. 

I knew you would be interested to know 
the sentiment of the boys of Van Nest who 
are in the service, and therefore I deemed it 
proper to inform you, because you, along with 
your colleagues, have made conditions at 
these camps possible, thereby creating a high 
spirit. 

P oping that you continue in good health, 
and best regards to Mrs. Fitzpatrick and also 
Father Fitzpatrick, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Louis J. Frrony, 
First Lieutenant, 
Construction, Quartermaster Corps, 
Madison Barracks, N. Y. 





Unity for Defense 
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HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE E. 
HERRING, OF IOWA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
entitled “Unity for Defense,” delivered by 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HERRING] 
and broadcast over the blue network of 
the National Broadcasting Co. on No- 
vember 17, 1941. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Good evening, friends. First, my thanks 
to the Washington Evening Star and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. for the opportunity 
to make this troadcast tonight I hope I may 
justify this courtesy by contributing some- 
thing that will be helpful in whet I believe 
to be the most crucial moment since America 
determined to defend itself against aggres- 
sors, from wherever they may come. 

Last Thursday I introduced into the Senate 
of the United States Senate Joint Resolution 
114, designated as the National Defense Labor 
Act of 1941. 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to expedite the national-defense program by 
providing a method for the settlement of 
labor disputes in defense industries, to pre- 
vent strikes or stoppage of work in such in- 
dustries, and to provide a lawful and orderly 
procedure for the settlement of disagreements 
between employers and employees in defense 
industry, to the end that our production of 
necessary materials shall proceed uninter- 
ruptedly. Events of the past few hours indi- 
cate the rapidly increasing necessity for such 
legislation. 

Sleeping on the ground throughout many 
parts of the United States tonight are hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine young Americans 
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who are undergoing training maneuvers to 
prepare them to protect this country should 
it become necessary. These young men had 
no voice in their selection, no choice as to 
their service or compensation. They are en- 
titled to the same unselfish service from de- 
fense industry as they are giving without 
complaint. 

It is a fundamental principle in this land 
of ours that no man shall be compelled to 
work against his will, and I believe it to be 
equally sound and fundamental that no man 
shall be compelled to pay tribute to .ny man 
or organization in order that he may be per- 
mitted to work. 

The act which I have introduced is in- 
tended to apply only to those employed in 
defense industry, and the measure expires by 
limitation upon the termination of the pres- 
ent emergency declared by the President on 
May 27, 1941. 

I am not by this act denying any man the 
right to stop work, but this measure does 
make it unlawful for any labor organization 
or any Officer or agent thereof to instigate, 
promote, further, or in any way support a 
strike or organized stoppage of work by em- 
ployees or any group thereof against any 
national-defense industry unless, first, a pleb- 
iscite of such employees upon the question 
of whether or not they should strike has been 
held through secret hallot supervised by the 
Federal Government at a time not less than 
30 days after the National Defense Mediation 
Board, created by Executive order of March 
19, 1941, has rendered a report and finding 
upon such labor dispute. This provides at 
least a 30-day so-called cooling-off period 
during which the Conciliation Service of the 
Department of Labor, the National Defense 
Mediation Board, and, if desired, a national- 
defense arbitration tribunal shall have oppor- 
tunity to determine the rights of both con- 
tending parties. 

The provisions against strikes and stoppage 
of work apply equally against lock-outs. How- 
ever, it should be understood that the Federal 
law already provides that industries owned by 
employers, who do not cooperate in the de- 
fense program, may be immediately taken 
over by the Federal Government. Because 
jurisdictional strikes place an intolerable bur- 
den upon the public, employers, and em- 
ployees, such strikes are discouraged. It is 
regrettable that stoppages of work in our de- 
fense program have been occasioned because 
of contentions of various organizations as to 
the membership of the individual worker in 
these organizations. In one case, at least, 
work stopped not due to complaint against 
wages, hours, or working conditions, but be- 
cause the organization levying tribute upon 
the workers increased the monthly dues to an 
amount which was considered unreasonable 
by the workers. 

The resolution further provides that should 
all methods fail and the workers, without 
coercion of any kind from any organization 
or representative of any organization, decide 
to quit work, there shall be no mass or “mob” 
picketing. Only the bona fide employees of 
the particular plant or premises in which the 
dispute arises shall be permitted to engage 
in picketing or participate in patrolling ac- 
tivities at or adjacent to such plant or 
premises. This provision carries with it a 
penalty of fine and imprisonment for viola- 
tion. 

Any labor organization found by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board after hearing 
tc have violated the provisions against in- 
stigating, promoting, or in any way further- 
ing a strike or organized stoppage of work, 
shall not be entitled for a period of 1 year 
after the date of such violation to be recog- 
nized or bargained with as exclusive repre- 
sentative for collective bargaining purposes 
of the employees in any unit. 

The provision for voluntary arbitration pro- 
vides that the National Defense Mediation 
Board shall appoint a national arbitration tri- 
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bunal of three members, representing the 
employer, the employees, and the public. 
This arbitration tribunal is empowered to 
conduct fuli and complete investigation of 
any labor dispute submitted to it, and in such 
hearing or hearings before the Mediation 
Board each party thereto has a right to be 
accompanied by counsel and is accorded the 
right, under reasonable rules, to cross- 
examine witnesses. 

It is provided that when parties to a dispute 
voluntarily consent to adjudication by the 
national labor arbitration tribunal the find- 
ing of such tribunal becomes final, and the 
Federal district courts are given authority to 
enforce compliance by both parties of the 
findings of such arbitration. 

It is made unlawful in the proposed legis- 
lation for any national-defense contractor to 
discriminate in regard to the hire, terms, or 
tenure of employment of any applicant be- 
cause of union membership or nonmember- 
ship, or to encourage or discourage member- 
ship in any labor organization unless such 
discrimination is required by the terms of 
the contract or agreement with a labor or- 
ganization entered into prior te the date of 
enactment of this joint resolution. 

The effect of this provision is to freeze the 
closed shop in defense industry as of the date 
of the enactment of this law. This same 
provision applies to all departments of the 
Government, and will make unnecessary in 
the future the payment by any man who 
wishes to work upon a Federal defense proj- 
ect of dues, tribute, or anything else of value 
to any organization or representative thereof. 

I repeat, all of the provisions above de- 
scribed apply only to national-defense indus- 
try and are for the period of this emergency. 
I am not attempting to solve labor problems 
in private industry for all time to come. They 
can be met when the present emergency is 
ended. It is my prediction, however, that 
present conditions, if permitted to continue, 
would ultimately militate against the real 
interest of labor and might well cause it to 
lose many fairly acquired rights and privi- 
leges, and it is therefore my conviction that 
if this joint resolution becomes law, as I 
am confident it will, labor will unite in de- 
manding a continuance of many of its pro- 
visious and their application to private in- 
dustry as a permanent advantage in the 
settlement of industrial disputes. 

May I say that I address myself to all of 
our citizens, not merely to the interested 
or affected parties. I do so in the confi- 
dence and belief that the vast majority join 
with me in the conviction that the time has 
arrived when we must take fearless and im- 
mediate steps to safeguard this Nation’s de- 
fense industries against stoppage of work and 
interference with the defense program from 
whatever cause. 

The important work of the present Con- 
gress is predicated upon the seriousness of 
the world situation. In the absence of the 
grave menace threatening all of mankind, in- 
cluding ourselves, we would be giving atten- 
tion to quite different matters. 

Since the fall of France and the other free 
nations of Europe it has been made abun- 
dantly clear to all observers that pan-Ger- 
manic domination of the world is no longer 
merely a Hitlerian dream but that it is an 
increasingly grave possibility. 

The easy conquest of Europe was accom- 
plished primarily not because of the superla- 
tive strongth of Adolf Hitler but because of 
the inherent weakness of his opposition. 

The greatest flaw in the armor of the free 
countries opposing Hitler was disunity—a 
division of opinion between men and among 
economic, political, and social groups as to 
what was necessary by way of national unity 
of purpose, military organization, and indus- 
trial output to stop Hitler in his tracks. 

A few mechanized divisions, augmented by 
chemical warfare, united with Stuka dive 
bombers and 80-ton tanks made a sad travesty 
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of the boasted impregnability of the Maginot 
“line in a matter of hours. 

Is there a person within hearing who be- 
lieves that Hitler would have loosed his dogs 
of war if he had known that France were 
prepared to meet him, bomber for bomber, 
tank for tank, soldier for soldier, workman 
for workman, patriots all, closing ranks as one 
wall of steel? 

Would he have attempted to level London 
and Rotterdam and Brussels had he known 
that Berlin and Munich and Hamburg would 
meet the same fate forthwith? 

Would he have moved if he had known that 
40,000,000 Frenchmen were united, ready, pre- 
pared—their blast furnaces at white heat, 
their coal mines in full production, their 
workers mobilized to insure a steady flow of 
modern war equipment and supplies so long 
as they would be required to serve? 

Of course not. No bully ever attacked a 
well-prepared foe. But Hitler knew that the 
defense of France was an empty shell— 
France was vanquished before the first tank 
rolled across defenseless Poland—beaten not 
by Hitler, but by the unpreparedness of 
themselves. For he knew that where strikes 
and lock-outs are prevalent, national defense 
cannot exist. 

Indeed, he had watched for 6 or 7 years 
with cynical amusement one strike follow 
upon another in France. He saw the black- 
out of industry from Friday evening until 
Monday morning, two-sevenths of the weekly 
industrial production thrown out the win- 
dow. He saw a noble old nation—the founder 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity—France 
with the tricolor draped about her, hid- 
ing a body politic, emaciated, bled white 
with internal dissension and industrial strife, 
ready to fall to ashes at the first impact of 
modern mechanized warfare. 

Truly, a house divided against itself could 
not—and did not stand. France with its 
overzealous blinded labor leaders brought a 
new method of labor warfare into industry. 
Hitler smiled and countered with a new 
method of industry in warfare. French sit- 
down strikes were followed by German sit- 
down tanks. 

Thus. the pathetic, miserably equipped, 
and proverbially brave French soldiers, 
pressed by labor abuses and long week ends 
of unproductive idleness into impotency at 
a time when their very existence hung in the 
balance, saw their nation’s homes and in- 
dustries turned into bloody shambles by 
thousands of dive bombers and heavy tanks. 

French labor leaders had ignored the sup- 
pliant appeals to enable Frenchmen to arm 
and meet the certain menace of Hitler's 
arsenal of war. 

His dive bombers and tanks operated with- 
out let or hindrance. Asa result, that nation 
has been crushed and her liberty has been 
bound in chains. Take a good look at the 
French nation today, regardless of your pity, 
for the lesson it holds for ourselves, now, in 
November of 1941. 

The foregoing is cold factual history. It 
is not a forecast of what might happen; it 
has happened; and to a brilliant and noble 
1ation whose tolerance and love of humanity 
was unexcelled, even by ourselves. For not 
only did it send us a Lafayette; it, too, 
stretched out its arms as a haven for all 
seeking refuge from persecution and oppres- 
sion, and proudly boasted of liberty, fra- 
ternity, and equality. Unfortunately, all 
that is left of French liberty today is the 
noble statue at the entrance to our great New 
York Harbor. 

If we ignore the value of this tragic lesson, 
we will have no just cause for complaint. 
We stand today where brave but vanquished 
France stood yesterday 

Our future rests entirely in our own hands. 
But that may not be true tomorrow if we 
refuse to adopt sound and adequate provi- 
sion in the law and otherwise to escape the 
tragedies which have overtaken France and 
her neighbors. 


Fortunately, for all Americans and free- 
men everywhere, a majority of the Congress 
has willingly supported the President’s pro- 
gram in order that this country may remain 
safe from foreign aggressions and actual war 
may be kept from these shores. 

If the minority view in the Congress had 
prevailed, the United States of America 
would today be without a land, air, or naval 
force sufficient to our present needs, and we 
would still be floundering in a sea of doubt 
and fear as to what this Government’s policy 
should be with respect to adequate pre- 

ness, 

The view of the majority is that the United 
States, Canada, and Central and South 
America are in grave jeopardy; that we 
simply must not make the mistake of the 
countries of Europe, whose policy of appease- 
ment and isolation enabled Hitler to pounce 
upon and devour them one by one. 

The Congress of the United States deter- 
mined, wisely as well as patriotically, to ap- 
propriate vast sums of money, already total- 
ing more than $60,000,000,000, to enable our 
people to make every preparation necessary 
to defend themselves. 

We have under consideration already ap- 
propriations for defense for the fiscal year 
of 1943 amounting to upward of $50,000,000,- 
000 additional. 

These appropriations must be translated 
into goods and services by the industry and 
the agriculture of our Nation, working in 
concert. 

Equally mindful of the safety of our sister 
republics in Central and South America, we 
have assumed the responsibility to protect 
them, as well as ourselves, against invasion 
or economic and political subjugation by the 
Axis Powers. 

Recognizing, as all thoughtful men must, 
that Great Britain and Russia stand at this 
hour as the only real barriers between the 
hordes of Hitler and ourselves, we have 
prudently determined to take out further 
insurance on behalf of our own safety and 
that of our sister republics by giving sub- 
stantial aid to those countries in their heroic 
effort to stem the tide of world conquest, 
that it may never reach our shores. 

Thus the United States cf America has 
adopted a policy which promises us threefold 
protection provided we are abie to carry our 
preparedness program into full effect. 

We have determined that we shall leave 
no stone unturned to thwart the ruthless 
designs of Adolf Hitler and his international 
bandits, that we may preserve to ourselves 
and to our posterity the rich heritage of 
freedom and liberty which was made secure 
to us by the noble sacrifices of the founding 
fathers and by every generaticn of Americans 
which has followed after them. 

The effectiveness of our Government’s 
policy with respect to making your home 
and mine secure against foreign economic, 
political, or military aggression is determined 
not alone by the sums of money made avail- 
able by acts of Congress but by the com- 
plete conversion of the major portion of our 
industrial machine from peacetime produc- 
tion to production of articles of defense for 
our country’s needs. 

This conversion can be accomplished only 
if Government, private management, and 
workers join hands in a patriotic and united 
endeavor to do the job effectively in the 
shortest possible time and on the basis of the 
lowest possible costs to the patient and long- 
suffering taxpayers. 

Since June 1, 1940, the Office of Production 
Management has attempted to secure the co- 
operation of Government, management, and 
employee, which would guarantee the sub- 
stantial output absolutely necessary to the 
fulfillment of the three-point program of 
defense to which the Government of the 
United States is committed by the will of the 
majority, and to which our people are en- 
titled. 
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This great, rich, powerful Nation is slowly 
but surely bringing to bear its unmatched 
resources. Controlling as we do more than 
half of the world’s production of steel, oil, 
and many other critical materials, upon the 
supply of which, more than upon anything 
else, the decision in this world revolution will 
be won, we are going forward with complete 
confidence, but never with satisfied content- 
ment. We must do better. We are rapidly 
passing from the tooling-up stage to the 
production stage, and for that reason, among 
others, we cannot permit interference from 
any source with the steadily enlarging pro- 
duction program. 

Tonight we are at the crossroads. We must 
follow one road or the other. We cannot 
serve a Roosevelt America and a Hitler Ger- 
many at the same time. 

This very day our President is faced with 
vexatious and critical international problems. 
While peace in the Pacific may be determined 
by his skill and negotiations in treating with 
special envoys, one man in this country, with 
full knowledge thereof, and with utter disre- 
gard for the consequences of his act, has 
boldly chosen to utterly defy the President 
of the United States in closing the coal 
mines directly serving the vital steel mills 
of our country. This labor leader leaves no 
alternative than to bring the United States 
Army directly into line in our own country. 

Now arrives the one supreme moment when 
every patriot, regardless of party, regardiess 
of his views on matters of policy, must drop 
every petty dispute, forget every animosity, 
and stand shoulder to shoulder for a united 
America. I believe every Member of Congress 
will do just that. 

There is much loose talk about elections in 
1942. It is time that we sustain by our own 
conduct the sovereignty in America that 
exists today, and which is directly and 
boldly challenged by this deliberate act. I 
am supporting the President chosen by a 
majority of all of the people in a free and 
untrammeled election 1 year ago. So will 
you, and, before he gets through, so will John 
Lewis. 





Armistice Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, November 19, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MILLARD E, 
TYDINGS, OF MARYLAND, UNDER AUS- 
PICES OF JEWISH WAR VETERANS 





Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very elo- 
quent address delivered: by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] on Armi- 
stice Day under the auspices of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is a high privilege 
to commemorate Armistice Day on the na- 
tional program of the Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States. It is equally a high 
privilege to speak on the same program with 
the national commander of this organiza- 
tion, Benjamin Kaufman, who is one of the 














few men in the United States to be awarded 
the highest honor that can be bestowed on 
a soldier or sailor by our Government—the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

As we come to this particular Armistice 
Day our feelings of reverence, devotion, and 
gratitude for all who served in the last war, 
and particularly for those who died or were 
maimed in that struggle, are commingled 
with a deep sadness that another world war 
is now being fought on three continents. Al- 
ready its casualty lists run into the millions, 
and Hitler’s cruel war machine has con- 
quered and subjugated many of the countries 
of Europe, leaving in its train death and de- 
struction, disease, famine, and misery to 
men, women, and children alike. 

This sad picture of a war-torn world 
teaches us in tragic fashion that eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty, that peace 
cannot be taken for granted, that democracy 
will not live unless there are persons in 
democratic countries willing to sacrifice to 
preserve it; that the world is more and more 
closely knit together, and that when the 
present war is over there will be again the 
gigantic problems of economic readjustment 
for all peoples which will tax our resources, 
not only of mind and spirit, but of our na- 
tional wealth. 

Our country is being put in a state of 
national defense so that it may cope with 
the emergency. I wish it were being done 
more rapidly, but it is being done as a step 
absolutely vital to a world on which wars 
not only are being fought on a gigantic scale 
but where wars are spreading more and more 
each month. 

Those of us who saw service in the last war 
regret more deeply than any other group this 
new World War; we are saddened that hu- 
manity has not governed itself as a brother- 
hood of man under the fatherhood of God; 
a brotherhood of nations where all people can 
find peace and security to live out their 
lives; a security for all races, all nations, all 
creeds; a security of justice, where high and 
low, black and white, Catholic and Protes- 
tant, Jew and gentile might take the abun- 
dance of a kind earth which God has given 
us and build a great world civilization, de- 
voting our energies to the helping of our 
fellow man rather than to hate, avarice, 
greed, and destruction. 

I think we veterans have learned, in spite 
of the words of statesmen and the hopes of 
peopie, that such a Utopia of the brother- 
hood of man beneath the fatherhood of God 
requires centuries of civilized living, a devo- 
tion to the essential teachings of religion, 
and a nutured will to act, inspired by the 
finest attributes of the human heart. 

We veterans realize that while we may 
strive toward and for the accomplishment 
of our ideal world, there will be frequently 
those who will follow other paths, who will 
use the sword of blood and death to impose 
upon the rest of us by force the yoke of 
slavery. Therefore, while we shall cling to 
the hope that we may measurably aid in 
achieving a better world—a world of peace 
and good will—we must realize, also, that we 
live in a realistic world, too, and prepare to 
fight, if necessary, the evi] forces that, if 
victorious, would put civilization back four 
or five hundred years to a new dark age in 
our own time. 

Whether or not, in our desire to prevent 
such a condition, the pathway will lead to 
war or to peace, only the future may show. 
This we already know: This country must 
prepare, and it is preparing, against any 
threat to overthrow the liberties, the privi- 
leges, and the freedoms which are ours— 
ours because others guarded them through- 
out other troubled years which have gone. 

The Jewish veterans of the first World 
War performed a heroic role in that great 
conflict. Like all other of our citizens, they 
did their part and did it well. This is ex- 
emplified in the person of your present 
national commander, who wears upon his 


breast the most coveted badge of bravery in 
all this wide world. 

There will be many of you listening to 
these exercises, and all of you will be think- 
ing, as I am thinking, too, of those we left 
behind on the battlefields of Europe, of those 


who are in hospitals still suffering from. the. 


effects of wounds received, and those who 
since we came home have passed on to the 
Great Beyond. 

To all the living who are bound by the 
bonds of love and affection with the dead, 
the heroic dead, the soldier and sailor boys 
of 23 years ago, we want you to know we 
Stand with you, figuratively, at the graves of 
your departed. Devoid of every other 
thought, we come to share with you your 
great loss, but more do we come to le’ you 
know that always, and particularly on 
Armistice Day, these departed comrades are 
much in our thoughts—thoughts of comrade- 
ship, thoughts of appreciation, thoughts of 
gratitude, and thoughts of the majesty of 
mankind when he gives his all for the pres- 
ervation of his country. 

On these occasions I always feel the in- 
adequacy of mere words to express the scores 
of thoughts that come rushing to mind—the 
poignant sadness of missing an old comrade 
and the failure to state the myriad things 
which all America thinks about them but 
cannot put into sentences. 

Thus we stand in fervent and hallowed 
memory of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice, whose valiant and unselfish deeds 
live ever green in our memories. And so in 
honor of these dead, I know I speak on be- 
half of your living membership when I say 
that it is my fervent prayer that somewhere 
down the road of the future is that dream 
world we long to see all peoples enter—the 
world -vhere men can live together without 
fear, and in peace, where prejudices do not 
exist, where nations beat their swords into 
plowshares and mold their weapons into 
pruning hooks. 

For then, and only then, will the mode of 
the living be worthy of the sacrifice of the 
soldier. 

Until then, like these Jewish war veterans 
who fell in the last war, ready to serve their 
nation, we must stand on guard if it be 
necessary to serve ours in like fashion again. 

Jewish World War veterans, the Nation sa- 
lutes you, and wants you all to know that 
your services and sacrifices are appreciated, 
revered, and respected by all the people of 
this great Nation the United States of Ameri- 
ca, which in World War I you served and de- 
fended so valiantly. 





Letter From the President to the Catechet- 
ical Congress of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
fiom the Philadelphia Record of Novem- 
ber 13, 1941, incorporating a letter writ- 
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ten by the President of the United States 
to the Catechetical Congress of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of November 
13, 1941] 

Guarp LiBerTy, CATHOLICS ARE TOLD BY 
F. D. R.—FREEDOM or CONSCIENCE Is PRICE- 
LESS, PRESIDENT SAYS IN LETTER OF GREETING 
TO CONGRESS CONVENING HERE SATURDAY 


(By Fred Turner) 


Liberty of conscience, freedom of education, 
and right of free assembly must ever be de- 
fended by Americans, President Roosevelt 
says in a letter of greeting to Roman Cath- 
olics who will attend the Seventh Annual Na- 
tional Catechetical Congress of the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine opening here 
Saturday. 

THE LETTER 


The letter, received by the Philadelphia 
branch of the confraternity, 1700 Summer 
Street, says: 

“I am glad to send hearty greetings to all 
who gather in Philadelphia for the Seventh 
Annual National Catechetical Congress of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

“The founders of this Nation, who made 
beginnings along the Atlantic seaboard in 
faraway colonial days, were men and women 
who placed their faith in the everlasting 
reality of religion. 

“True to the tradition of their fathers, the 
framers of our Federal Constitution guaran- 
teed among our cherished freedoms com- 
plete freedom of conscience, which has been 
a source of happiness to us as a people 
through all the decades since the momentous 
decision was taken in the city where more 
than a century and a half later you are to 
hold your congress. 

“It is for us to defend with every resource 
at our command this priceless heritage of lib- 
erty of conscience, which also carries with it 
freedom of education and the right of free 
assembly now denied over wide areas of the 
earth, where democracy has been trampled 
underfoot. 

“Please accept my best wishes for a suc- 
cessful congress.” 





Aid for Starving Peoples of Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CATHOLIC 
TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on the 
20th of October last the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BuTLer] asked to have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Herbert Hoover entitled “Can Europe’s 
Children Be Saved?” It appears at page 
8048. ‘Thereafter an editorial appeared 
in the Catholic Transcript of Hartford, 
Conn., published under date of October 
23, 1941, entitled “He Argues Well.” I 
believe the editorial to be so singularly 
worth while that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Catholic Transcript of October 23, 
1941) 


HE ARGUES WELL 


Herbert Hoover’s radio address last Sunday 
evening was a well-argued appeal for con- 
sideration of his plan to feed the starving 
women and children of occupied Europe. His 
subject was one rich in possibilities for emo- 
tional display. It is a peculiar person who 
can contemplate, unmoved, the desperate sit- 
uation of these millions of hapless victims on 
the threshold of another bleak winter. And 
when one considers that, while they could, 
they did all in their power for the Allied 
cause, he can become indignant at the official 
refusal to date even to discuss the Hoover 
plan or to try it on a small scale. 

But Mr. Hoover eschewed emotion; still 
plodding and even dull in his delivery, he is 
incapable of playing on the feelings of his 
hearers. However, he had a strong case to 
make, a direct appeal to the reason, a blunt 
challenge to the conscience. 

He took up, one by one, the objections to 
his plan, and effectively disposed of each. 
He emphasized the guaranties exacted of the 
occupying power, and showed that the Nazis 
cannot benefit by the project. Indeed, under 
his plan, the Nazis will be required to furnish 
breadstuffs. Thus, far from going to them, 
food must come from them. 

Already 40,000 British prisoners in Ger- 
many are regularly receiving food sent 
through the blockade. The British are sat- 
isfied with the working of this system of 
supply. Each of the prisoners has the cus- 
tomary rations of a German soldier; what 
comes from Britain is additional. The 

“women and children, of the occupied coun- 

tries have next to nothing to draw on at 
home; they get no ration from the German 
Army; they are denied succor from abroad, 
in the interest of the blockade. 

No military advantage will accrue to Ger- 
many under the Hoover plan. It will not 
affect the outcome of the war. But it will 
forfend starvation of body and soul for mil- 
lions of broken, bewildered human beings, 
our brothers. Grandiloquent proposals for 
postwar reconstruction will mean nothing if 
the human materials for their realization 
are destroyed before peace comes. The 
physical debility, to say nothing of the de- 
moralization and the unquenchable resent- 
ment, resultant from our failure at least to 
try to help the starving, will be an impos- 
sible foundation on which to build a new 
and better world. 





Hitler Defeats Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the United States News, written by 
David Lawrence and published in the 


issue of November 14, 1941, entitled 
“Hitler Defeats Hitler.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the United States News of November 
14, 1941] 


HiTLer DEFreATs HITLER 
(By David Lawrence) 


THE “NEW ORDER” IN EUROPE IS FARTHER AND 
FARTHER AWAY FROM ATTAINMENT AS PEOPLES 
OF OCCUPIED AREAS BY PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
REVEAL THE FRUITS OF OFFENSIVE TO BE VAL~ 
UELESS 


Hitler has already lost the war. 

For it is not by arms that wars are won nor 
by deficiencies in military might that wars 
are lost. 

This war has been lost by Hitler himself be- 
cause he failed to perceive that a world stirred 
to wrath, to bitterness, to hate cannot ever 
give him or anybody else a mastery over 
hundreds of millions of people. 

The passive resistance of the French people, 
the Yugoslavs, the Dutch, the Norwegians, 
the Czechs, and the Greeks is more signifi- 
cant than the headlines which tell of the Nazi 
army’s advance to Crimea. 

The unconquerable spirit of the millions 
who stand stanchly in Britain against 
bomb terrors is more significant than the 
words of the official communiqués which 
summarize the miles of territory gained or 
lost. 

The unconquerable spirit of the millions 
of Russians who gave their lives on the east- 
ern front is more significant than the tales 
of submarine triumph at sea or the military 
prowess of the victorious Germany Army. 

For what has “victory” for Hitler thus far 
achieved? What was the war about in the 
first place? Was it not to establish a “new 
order” in Europe, to give the German people 
an outlet for expansion, to develop a new 
economic system in which Germany would 
have a dominant position? 

None of these objectives can ever be at- 
tained by military force. Hitler reached the 
height of his gains for a new order in Europe 
at the peace of Munich. It is true he had 
threatened war but nevertheless he was given 
by international conference more than had 
ever been granted in Europe by that process. 


MORAL FORCE OF WORLD ARRAYED AGAINST HITLER 


Since the Munich meeting in 1938 Hitler 
has been defeating himself. Step after step 
has merely aroused and enraged the whole 
civilized world. The fact that the material 
and financial means of the United States, 
Russia, and the British Empire are now 
ranged against Hitler is not the primary 
alinement which spells his defeat. What is 
more important is that the moral force of 
mankind is against Hitler and all he stands 
for. 

What is “moral .orce”? It is a term not 
easily defined because it traverses the whole 
broad range of the human spirit. It is not 
an invisible weapon even though it is in- 
tangible, difficult to measure by tons of steel 
or dollars or by regiments or fleets. It is, 
nevertheless, the most potent influence that 
has governed the destinies of man from the 
beginning of civilization. 

The human body can be destroyed on the 
battlefield or can be blown to bits by a tor- 
pedo at sea. The unconquerable soul that 
marches on in the bosoms of those left behind 
is strengthened by such sacrifice. Millions of 
people today throughout the United States, 
throughout North and South America, 
throughout Europe’s subjugated areas, feel 
the currents of this war. And with a regu- 
larity of impulse that might well be called 
the universal heartbeat of mankind, the 
moral force of disapproval for the aims and 
ambitions of a Nazi government ruled by a 
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brutish philosophy of physical force, grows 
and stronger 


stronger every moment. 
CAN CONQUESTS AT PRICE OF HATE PROFIT 
GERMANS? 


Of what avail, it may be asked, is moral 
force as military victories mow down the 
Russians and squelch rebellions in occupied 
countries? The answer lies in long-range 
perspective. An army or navy consists, after 
all, of relatively few persons. These are the 
temporary servants of a national policy. But 
such institutions crack up and become in- 
effective when a whole nation sees the pur- 
pose futile and the objective impossible of 
attainment. 

To the millions of persons inside Germany 
the quandary must be tremendous. Moral 
force works there, too. For while Germans 
are capable of a marvelous self-discipline, 
they are by no means without reasoning 
power when it comes to counting the real 
rather than the fancied gains of 2 years of 
war and of the many past years of hardship 
in military preparation. 

To what goal have the German people been 
giving up hundreds of thousands of their 
youth on the Russian front? Of what value 
is an immense terrain if all around their 
country are potential enemies—millions of 
individuals stimulated to hate everything 
German? The relatives of those innocently 
executed in reprisal or who work as slaves 
in factories make little distinction today be- 
tween the Nazi and the German—between 
the brute who ordered the firing squad and 
the nationals who tolerate such a regime of 
atrocity. 

The fires of revengeful passion burn in the 
breasts of people in the occupied zones, but 
they are beginning to burn inside the German 
heart, too, for Hitler’s victims include 80,- 
000,000 of his own countrymen. The German 
citizen must see, even through the censored 
press, that, first, Russia is in arms, and that, 
second, the United States is on the way. He 
must know by now that ideologies have been 
swept aside and that the President of the 
United States—the head of a democratic 
state—has boldly loaned a billion dollars in 
supplies to Josef Stalin, the dictator of a 
totalitarian state. 

This is no time to argue the merits or 
demerits of allies in war. God moves in 
strange ways his wonders to perform. The 
destiny of the world today is in the hands, 
not of Mr. Roosevelt, nor of Mr. Churchill, 
nor of Mr. Stalin, nor of Mr. Hitler, nor of 
Mr. Mussolini. It is still in the hands of 
peoples who alone will draw the curtain on 
another epoch of world history in which it 
will have been painfully proved that might 
does not make right. 

God makes no distinction between the peo- 
ples of Communist or Fascist or democratic 
regimes. They are all creatures of His pur- 
pose. And it may well be that man, who 
has arrogated to himself a supremacy in 
science, is being taught by the futility of 
offensive war that all the metals and chemi- 
cals of the earth when fashioned into guns 
and shells, tanks and warships, bombers and 
submarines, can gain only ephemeral vic- 
tories. For the soul of man transcends ma- 
terial defeat and rises to a mighty brother- 
hood that no Hitler can ever conquer. 

Injustice to minorities was Hitler’s first 
major blunder. He endeavored to justify it 
by e process of hate. But it was transpar- 
ently motivated by a desire to plunder the 
property of his own nationals. 

GROWING BARRIER OF DISAPPROVAL FOR NEW ORDER 


When Hitler began to steal he began to 
sin. And when the influential people in Ger- 
many tolerated his sins they became acces- 
sories to his crimes. But peoples as a whole 
are slow moving. They are weak in protest 
because it takes time for individual percep- 
tion to be translated into collective action. 
The process of change, however, is inevitable, 











The road to the ultimate goal becomes clearer 
and clearer as the judgment of a nation with 
unerring wisdom finally condemns and aban- 
dons those who have misled and misruled. 

There can, therefore, now be no new order 
in Europe of Nazi pattern. Perceiving Ger- 
mans must realize this already; Hitler may 
stubbornly refuse to see it, but he must begin 
some day to learn that while he may conquer 
territory, while he may kill human bodies, he 
cannot win men’s souls, The moral force of 
tens of millions in all Europe is defeating 
Hitler today, and the moral force of hundreds 
of millions overseas is building up a barrier to 
trade through which no army or navy that 
Hitler may build can ever pass. 


WAR AS A STEP TOWARD REBIRTH OF 
HUMAN SPIRIT 


Hitler has defeated Hitler. He has com- 
mitted suicide by his policies of ruthless- 
ness and recklessness. He cannot negotiate 
@ peace with any nation that would last any 
longer than the time necessary for the powers 
of resistance of the conquered nation to be 
mobilized against him. No nation ever kept 
another nation permanently conquered by 
force of arms. Military victories in past his- 
tory have only endured when men of reason 
have liberated defeated nationals from the 
yoke of military conquest itself. Hitler has 
demonstrated that he doesn’t know the rudi- 
ments of psychological or moral conquest in 
France or elsewhere in Europe. His new order 
is lost forever. 

It may be too much to hope that in our 
lifetime a cooperative system of free peoples 
will be established to keep peace in the 
world. It may be that the balances of power 
and might will have to be adjusted and 
readjusted in our times. But there stands 
out clearly already today the striking fact 
that Hitler cannot win, that he has already 
been defeated and that offensive war as an 
instrument of national policy is even more 
futile than it was in 1914. 

Nations wili be compelled doubtless for 
generations to come to defend themselves 
against attack, to keep weapons of war in 
their arsenals and men under arms, but the 
example of Hitler’s folly may prove a turning 
point of far-reaching value to man. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may demonstrate 
conclusively that there is nothing that war 
seeks to attain which cannot be better at- 
tained through reason and the compelling 
force of world opinion. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may demonstrate 
also that peoples can be deceived and misled 
for brief intervals but in the long run the 
majesty of their collective judgment turns 
out the dictators by depriving them of their 
armies and navies. 

Defeat of Hitler by Hitler may prove to be 
the precursor of a world renaissance wherein 
the human spirit is directed at last from 
the channels of hate and international vice 
into channels of tolerance, kindliness, and 
cooperative achievement. 





Some Memories and Other Memories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


LETTER FROM PERRY F. POWERS, OF 
CADILLAC, MICH. 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in my extension of remarks to- 
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day a letter I received from the Honor- 
able Perry F. Powers, of Cadillac, Mich., 
entitled “Some Memories and Other 
Memories.” 

Mr. Powers has been and still is one of 


the outstanding citizens of Michigan. He. 


occupied numerous public offices, includ- 
ing the position of auditor general of 
the State of Michigan and member of 
the board of education in Michigan from 
1288 to 1901. He was copublisher of the 
Cambridge Chronicle, of Cambridge, IIl., 
and the Ypsilantian, of Ypsilanti, Mich., 
before moving to Cadillac, where he pub- 
lished and edited the Cadillac News and 
Express, which has since been succeeded 
by the Cadillac Evening News. Later he 
was postmaster of Cadillac, which is one 
of the principal cities of my district. He 
has been one of the real builders of 
Michigan and contributed much toward 
giving Michigan the outstanding place 
she now has in the sisterhood of States. 
His father was a soldier in the Civil War 
from Ohio and was killed in action. His 
widowed mother was left with four chil- 
dren, including Mr. Powers. I have 
known him for many years. He has been 
an inspiration to many of us of the 
younger generation. I am sure that his 
letter will be found intensely interesting, 
particularly to the sons and daughters 
of the soldiers who fought under both 
General Lee and General Grant. 
The letter follows: 


CapILLac, Micu., October 18, 1941. 
The Honorable ALBERT E. ENGEL, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear FrienD: Some memories and other 
memories. 

I am sure you have noted with approval 
and with sympathy the action of our State of 
Michigan in providing for the return to rep- 
resentatives of Southern States of the flags 
and swords captured during the Civil War by 
various units of the Michigan Federal forces. 

It can well be believed, as newspaper re- 
ports stated, that the action of Michigan as 
interpreted and approved by the participants 
in this occasion in returning the revered 
relics to their original homes was a gesture 
that further would assist in wiping away such 
bitterness and prejudice-as may exist after 
75 years. 

In this connection it may not appear in 
disregard of the appealing sentiments that 
gave value to the return of the flags to refer 
to addresses and statements recently included 
in the Appendix section of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, reprints of addresses and their sub- 
jects that had formed the program, in part, 
of memorial occasions in several Southern 
States. 

The memorial programs here in mind were 
related to leading or prominent participants 
in the Civil War, representatives of the South, 
and in connection with battles and sieges 
and incidents apparently thought worthy to 
be recalled and kept in mind. And in one 
such CONGRESSIONAL REcORD memorial re- 
print it was stated that such memorial ob- 
servances were to be added to through pro- 
grams in other places than have heretofore 
provided such occasions. 

It is quite possible that there could be 
value to all concerned, section and State and 
country, through continuation and increase 
in such memorial events; but that would be 
very far from true if expressions and senti- 
ments such as were included in some recent 
memorial programs were to be repeated. 

It has always been pleasing to the writer 
to note the supremely high place held by 
Robert E. Lee in the affections of those who 
knew him best; his Just place in the hearts 
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of his home people and of the section as @ 
whole that claimed him as their own. 

But it was not pleasing, rather causing re- 
sentment and hurt, to note in one of the 
addresses as a memorial contribution a state- 
ment boastful in tone as to the far greater 
number of Union soldiers that were killed by 
the soldiers of Lee in one of the great battles 
of the Civil War, as compared to the Con- 
federate losses in that battle. 

The father of the writer was a soldier of 
the Civil War, from Ohio, and was killed in 
action. The distress and desolation that 
father’s death brought to the widowed 
mother and her four children was as great 
as could have been true of any afflicted home 
in the South. 

Memorial addresses and memorial occa- 
sions are definitely for the purpose of appeal- 
ing for remembrance. Appeals for the re- 
calling and retaining in mind of events and 
deeds and words, and of those related in 
person to such experiences. 

To regard as desirable and helpful to the 
better purposes a memorial occasion would 
have in mind a prideful reference to the 
greater number of Federal soldiers killed by 
the soldiers of Lee as compared to losses of 
the Confederates would appear as a disre- 
gard of the kindlier spirit that on such an 
occasion should prevail after 75 years. 

Interesting it is to the writer to note how 
nearly the expressed thoughts and senti- 
ments of Robert E. Lee in the spring and 
summer of 1861 correspond with that of 
the soldiers who responded to the call of 
Abraham Lincoln. On page 43 of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s Robert E. Lee, the Southerner, 
is given this from Lee: 

“As an American citizen, I take great pride 
in my country, her prosperity and institu- 
tions. I can anticipate no gree'2r calamity 
than a dissolution of the Union. It would 
be an accumulaiion of all the evils we com- 
plain of. Secession is nothing but revolu- 
tion.” 

On page 424 of Burton J. Hendrick’s Lees 
of Virginia, are these comments and quota- 
tions: The type of thinking that regarded 
Slavery as a good rather than an evil Lee re- 
garded with horror. Lee’s ideas on secession 
in 1861 were those of Abraham Lincoln’s. On 
January 22, 186i, after several States had 
seceded, Lee wrote: 

“I am unable to realize that our people 
will destroy a government inaugurated by the 
blood and wisdom of our patriot fathers; a 
government that has given us peace and 
prosperity at home, power and security 
abroad, and under which we have acquired a 
colossal strength unequaled in the history of 
mankind. I wish to live under no other gov- 
ernment. I wish for no other flag than the 
Star-Spangled Banner and no other air than 
Hail Columbia.” 

And on the day following the writing of the 
above letter, on January 23, 1861, Lee wrote 
to his sister, Mrs. Marshall: “As far as I can 
judge by the papers we are between a state 
of anarchy and civil war.” Throughout his 
declarations of that crisis-approaching period 
of 1861, Lee not only permitted it to become 
known, but persistently declared that he was 
wholly out of sympathy with slavery; that 
he regarded secession as a form of anarchy, 
repeatedly making use of that term. And as 
to that other insistent issue, slavery, Lee 
stated in writing: “There are few but who 
will admit that slavery is a moral and politi- 
cal evil.” 

In a further reference to the conditions he 
was facing through the later days of the 
spring of 1861, in an apparently greatly dis- 
turbed and uncertain state of mind, Lee indi- 
cated an action he might take in view of a 
possible unhappy outcome of the then criti- 
cal situation: 

“If the Union is dissolved and the Govern- 
ment disrupted, I will return to my native 
State and share the miseries of my people.” 

But thanks to the soldiers of the Union, 
who truly shared the repeated declared pride 
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Lee avowed for the American Government, 
and who were confident that his statement 
was true that the disruption of the Union 
would be a calamity, the Union was not de- 
stroyed nor was the Government 

and later it was possible for Robert E. Lee 
to return to his native State not to share its 
miseries but to live several] added years of a 
useful and purposeful life. 

It is commented on by the author of 
Robert E. Lee, Southerner, that Lee’s first 
recorded words on arrival at his home in 
Richmond after his surrender were a tribute 
to his successful opponent, General Grant. 
And Thomas Nelson Page, the author, thus 
further refers to the experience that General 
Lee had gratefully referred to: 

“I love to think of Grant as he appeared 
that April day at the surrender. The simple 
soldier who now, though he had achieved the 
prize for which he had fought so hard and 
had paid so dearly, was so modest and unas- 
suming that but for his shoulder straps, and 
that better mark of rank—his generosity— 
he might not have been known as the victor.” 

And the author of the eulogy of Lee further 
writes: 

“Southerners generally have long since for- 
given Grant all else for the magnanimity he 
showed to Lee that day. By General Grant’s 
orders no salutes were fired, no public marks 
of exultation over his fallen foe were allowed. 
History contains no finer example of great- 
ness. Not Alexander in his generous youth 
excelled him.” 

It has not been the purpose of the writer 
to needlessly revive or review discordant in- 
cidents in our country’s history, but rather 
in the direction of his own fealties and sym- 
pathies to compare some memories with other 
memories. To have it recalled that the re- 
peated expressions of Robert E. Lee completely 
agreed with the acceptance and viewpoint of 
the soldiers of my native State of Ohio, and 
other States who held the preservation of the 
Union as worthy of their strivings and their 
lives. Ne 

It can and should be noted in this connec- 
tion that prominent Virginians there were 
whom their country can gratefully remem- 
ber as advocates and soldiers of the Union; 
George H. Thumas, who was appointed briga- 
dier general of volunteers, served heroically 
throughout the war and fairly won the title 
of the “Rock of Chickamauga”; Winfield 
Scott, Union commander; Louis Marshall, the 
son of Robert E. Lee’s own sister; and Samuel 
Phillipps Lee, who was an officer in the Fed- 
eral Navy at the outbreak of the war and 
who held to that connection. 

That General Lee was influenced by local 
and other attachments rather than a na- 
tional appeal fortunately for all concerned 
did not change the great contest’s supremely 
desirable and final result. 

There is that related to the history of 
Virginia which will always entitle that State 
to high regard in the estimation of all other 
States of our Union. And it is desired here 
to pay grateful and deserved tribute to Vir- 
ginia’s present United States Senators, 
Carter Giass and Harry FiLoop Byrp. 
Though not usually in agreement with their 
personal political points of view, their 
larger actions and influence entitle them to 
our entire country’s grateful approval. 

In a more recent issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp than that in which was included 
the claim as to the greater killing of Union 
soldiers, space was given to a reproduction 
of a radio address highly eulogizing South 
Carolina and claiming for that State the 
“purest Americanism found in any State in 
the Union.” The quotation is exact. 

Just why it should at this time or at any 
time appear desirable to challenge attention 
to the history of South Carolina in the way 
of its historical Americanism is not readily 
apparent. 

That South Carolina had first and most 
to do of all the States involved with creat- 


ing and urging the issues that brought on 
the Civil War may, in the opinion of 


houn made for State’s rights 
years ago is yet a live issue in : 

This statement of a representative citizen 
of South Carolina today permits and irivites 
some further definite bits of that State's his- 
tory relating to actions based on a state of 
mind existing “more than a hundred years 
ago” which may also be related to live issues 
in that State today. 

It can be recalled that President Andrew 
Jackson’s historic ultimatum to South Caro- 
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ernment as null and void and threatening 
secession if the Government attempted to 
collect duties by force in South Carolina. 

President Jackson’s response to that South 
Carolina convention’s announcement was 
aggressively prompt. He declared that threat 
of disunion by force assumed armed trea- 
son and further, “I consider the purpose of 
one State to annul a law of the United 
States incompatible with the existence of 
the Union, contradicted expressly by the let- 
ter of the Constitution and inconsistent 
with the object for which our Government 
was formed.” 

“Nullification means insurrection and war,” 
President Jackson continued. “Its object is 
disunion. Disunion urged by armed force 
is treason. If as has been threatened 12,000 
men are raised in South Carolina to resist 
the Government I will order 30,000 men to 
hold and convict them of treason. Nullifica- 
tion and secession will be consigned to con- 
tempt and infamy. If just one more step is 
taken I will try Calhoun for treason and if 
he is found guilty will hang him high as 
Haman.” The one more step was not taken. 

The speaker or writer thus was 
then President of the United States. And 
Andrew Jackson is held in high and honor- 
able estimation through all the years to this 
day as a one-time great leader, and his birth- 
Gay anniversaries are annually observed in 
terms of eulogistic remembrance by one of 
the great political parties of our country. 

An early and active leader of the disunion 
forces of South Carolina was John C. Cal- 
houn. In 1828, Calhoun preparéd and dis- 
tributed a paper declaring that “the United 
States was not a union of the people but a 
compact between sovereign States any one of 
which had the right to judge when the com- 
pact should be broken and to pronounce any 
law null and void which violates its condi- 
tions.” 

Another participant in the issues of that 
period, active in South Carolina, was Robert 
Y. Hayne, whose claim to attention was 
principally based upon his threat when 
Governor of the State to defend nullification 
by force of arms against the Federal Govern- 
ment. It can also be remembered of Robert 
Y. Hayne that the reply made to one or two 
of his speeches in the United States Senate 
by Daniel Webster is still being copied and 
quoted by our country’s schoolboys as a 
Supreme presentation of continuing and 
abiding American oratory. 

Not in the order of its mention here, but 
related as a favored figure for a time in 
South Carolina history, was William Harper, 
chancelor of the Superior Court of South 
Carolina, who aggressively opposed the 
Thomas Jefferson insistence of manhood 
suffrage and the Jefferson urging of equality. 

“It is in the order of nature and of God 
that the being of superior knowledge and 
form should control and dispose of the affairs 
of their inferiors,” was a declaration openly 
approved of if not originally expressed by 
Chancelor William Harper. 
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And a further declaration aimed at the 
Thomas Jefferson theory of human relations 
was that the owners of ever had 
been, ever will be, and perhaps ever ought to 
be, the virtual rulers of mankind. In this 
advocacy Chancelor Harper was the echo 
rather than the al , Who was 
Thomas R. Dew, then of Virginia. 

Dew was a graduate of a German uni- 
versity. He was most aggressive as an op- 
ponent of the manhood equality privilege, 
and as a young teacher appeared before a 
committee of the Virginia ture and 
urged a new system of social service, includ- 
ing approval of the suggestion that one who 
did not own land might or might not vote, 
according as society might decide. 

It was apparent that Dew’'s theory of su- 
periority based on ownership as a basis of 
human cooperation, so strongly approved and 
urged by Chancelor Harper, of South Caro- 
lina, found immediate favor in Virginia as 
did his essay in favor of slavery as a divinely 
approved of institution. 

As a historical item in this connection it 
can be noted that this Thomas R. Dew was 
made president of William and Mary Col- 
lege, of Williamsburg, Va., the second oldest 
coliege in the United States, in 1836. The 
state of mind that approved of Dew’'s selec- 
tion as president of William aad Mary Col- 
lege was hardly in harmony with the fact 
that Thomas Jefferson was one of three for- 
mer presidents of the United States to be 
graduates of William and Mary College. 

The vomments herewith made with refer- 
ence to some features of South Carolina's 
past and present as a participant in national 
affairs were made pertinent and applicable, 
it appeared, through inclusion of the follow- 
ing paragraph in the recent radio address 
eulogizing and glorifying that State: 

“Our State is populated with real Ameri- 
cans and we can boast of the fact that we 
have the purest Americanism that can be 
found in any State in the Union.” 

As a bit of boastful outburst for home 
consumption, contributing to self-satisfac- 
tion and sufficiency, such a declaration could 
be consented to through silence, even though 
latest available figures provided by the World 
Almanac of 1941 charge against South Car- 
olina the highest percentage of illiteracy of 
any State in the Union. 

But radio announcements as to the superior 
Americanism of one State as compared to all 
other States of the Union, further insisted 
upon and urged through CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD publication, seemed to challenge some 
such attention as has been herewith given 
them. 

The opening paragraphs of this letter to 
you, my friend, commented upon our mutual 
approval and gladness relating to Michigan’s 
return of the flags and swords of Southern 
States captured during the Civil War. As an 
expression related to that occasion, the writer 
finds his own sentiments and sympathies of 
today well presented through this paragraph 
written by our mutual friend, Murl DeFoe, 
editor of the Charlotte Republican-Tribune: 

“General Lee or General Grant could not 
have been given greater honor than was ac- 
corded to Gen. Julius F. Howell, 95-year- 
old commander of the United Confederate 
Veterans, who officially represented the State 
of Tennessee. Facing the microphone and 
the throng of people on the capital lawn, this 
fine old soldier, wearing the uniform of the 
Confederacy, represented more than the rem- 
nant: of a great army and a section of our 
country. His was the spirit, the courage, and 
the high purpose of the democratic way of 
life, a symbol of a Nation serving under God 
and constitutional authority. Official Mich- 
igan is to be congratulated on doing a job 
that did great credit to the citizenry of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Perry F, Powers. 








Indiana Rainbow Veterans Organize a 
Drive \ 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, veterans 
of the Rainbow Division of the State of 
Indiana are organizing a national drive 
to stop what they insist is an erroneous 
and unjustifiable application of part of 
the fund raised in the recent national 
drive of the U.S. O. They are appealing 
for the cooperation of all Rainbow veter- 
ans throughout the country. 

It is contended by these veterans that 
the purpose in raising the U. S. O. fund, 
estimated by them at $20,000,000, was to 
provide recreation facilities, comforts, 
and so forth, for members of the armed 
forces and for no other persons whom- 
soever. They assert that people contrib- 
uted willingly and liberally to the fund 
with that thought and that thought 
only in mind. They emphatically take 
issue with plans for administering the 
fund which suggest that part of the 
money may be used to provide facilities 
for defense workers who are not mem- 
bers of the armed forces. They say that 
to spend any part of the contributions on 
persons who are not in the service would 
be violative of the understanding and 
p-rpose for which the contributions 
were made, They draw a direct issue 
with Charles P. Taft, assistant director 
of defense health and welfare services, 
who says that “protests against any use 
of U. S. O. funds for any industrial 
areas are quite unjustified.” . Inciden- 
tally, Mr. Taft places the total U. S. O. 
contributions at $14,000,000, and not 
$20,000,000. 

The following letter from Mr. C. K. 
Gregg, secretary of the Indiana Rainbow 
Veterans, explains the basis of opposition 
to the broader interpretation of authority 
to spend the U. S. O. funds: 

InpDIANA StTaTE ASSOCIATION, 
RAINBOW DIVISION VETERANS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., October 29, 1941. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have been requested to for- 
ward the attached resolution for your con- 
sideration. I personally believe this resolu- 
tion is just and should be given a lot of 
thought. So much happened in the last war 
in these allied organizations. 

I personally in the last 2 days have talked 
to businessmen who went through their or- 
ganization and collected money for the 
United Service Organizations and they are 
dumfounded to find out that this money is 
being used other than for the benefit and 
entertainment of the youth of this country 
who are being inducted into the armed 
forces of our great democracy. 

They feel that they have collected money 
under false pretenses. People who are draw- 
ing a good salary in a factory that is making 
a profit do not need the benefits of the char- 
itable organization like the United Service 
Organizations for entertainment. Let the 


company or the employees form an organiza- 
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tion and build their own entertainment cen- 
ters. It has been done in the past and should 
be done in the future. 

I feel that this is an injustice to the service 
men and should be stopped. 

Thanking you, I remain, 


Sincerely, 
C. K. Grece, 
Secretary, Indiana Rainbow Veterans. 
P. S.—I am going to have the whole Rain- 
bow organization get behind this drive na- 
tionally to stop it. 


Subsequent to receipt of this first letter 
and its enclosure I have received a sec- 
ond letter from Mr. Gregg, which is as 
follows: 


INDIANA STATE CHAPTER, 
RAINBOW DIVISION VETERANS, 
Indianapolis, Ind., November 10, 1941. 
Hon. Lovis LupLow, 
Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: You received the other day a 
resolution ‘passed by the former members of 
Battery E, One Hundred and Fiftieth Field 
Artillery, Rainbow Division Veterans. 

Attached you will find a copy of a resolu- 
tion as passed by the Indiana State Chapter 
of Indianapolis, Rainbow Division Veterans 
‘Association in which they ask that all moneys 
collected for the United Service Organizations 
be used for the benefit of the armed forces 
of the United States, exclusively. 

I have been requested by members of the 
organization to ask the support of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives who are from Indiana to further this 
resolution. As secretary I would appreciate 
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As many of the organization present are 
identified with various business organiza- 
tions, they donated and collected moneys 
which was collected and donated with the 
understanding that it was to be used for the 
benefit of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
men. 

We further stated in the argument that 
it’s a whole lot better to investigate now 
while the thing is just being started than to 
wait until after the emergency is over to 
start investigation and have everything 
whitewashed for everyone concerned. As vet- 
erans, we are tired of collecting from the 
American people for one thing and having 
it spent for another. We solicit your co- 
operation in this matter. 

BaTTery E. VETERANS. 
Mrs. C. K. GREGG, 
Company Clerk. 
“RESOLUTION 


“Whereas the Federal Government asked 
the citizens of this country to contribute to 
the United Service Organizations for the 
benefit of men in service, 

“Whereas the citizens did contribute 20 
millions for construction of entertainment 
centers at Army camps, 

“Whereas part of this money is now being 
spent on projects in no way: connected with 
Army camps or service men: Be it 

“Resolved by the Battery E, One Hundred 
and Fiftieth Field Artillery, Rainbow Division 


| Veterans, in reunion assembled, ask the Mem- 


copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or ex- | 
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showing what you have done to help 
straighten this matter out, and whether or 
not you have given your support to protect 
the men who are in the armed forces of the 
United States. We veterans of the Rainbow 
Division know what happened in the last 
war—that things given to us in the United 
States were sold to us in France. We abso- 
lutely do not want this to happen this time 
and we feel that before it happens it should 
be straightened out and not afterward. 

I was asked to keep in close touch with 
you on this and request your cooperation and 
proof that this has been brought up on the 
floor, and in that way we will know that 
something is being done to protect the future 
veterans of the United States armed forces, 

Cordially yours, 
C. K. Grece, 
Secretary, Indiana State Chapter, 
Rainbow Division Veterans. 


Thus we find that both Battery E, One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Field - Artillery, 
Rainbow Division Veterans’ Association, 
and a little later the Indiana State chap- 
ter of the Rainbow Veterans’ Association, 
have gone on record on this subject. 
The documentary evidence of the very 
positive views of these veterans’ organi- 
zations is as follows: 


The resolution set forth below was passed 
by Battery E, One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Field Artillery, Rainbow Division Veterans’ 
Association, at their third annual reunion 
October 24, 25, 26, 1941, Hotel Washington, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

We, as veterans of the last World War, 
upon reading that the money that was col- 
lected by the United Service Organizations 
was being used to build recreation centers 
near factories, figured that the present youth 
of America who are being inducted into the 
Army were about to get the same deal that 
was handed to us in the American Expedi- 
tionary Force. For instance, many times we 
bought cigarettes from organizations that 
were set up to help the veterans when the 
package of cigarettes had a slip in it stat- 
ing that they were being donated by some 
organization and paid for, 


bers of Congress to investigate the expendi- 
tures of the funds of United Service Organiza- 
tions; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to all Indiana Representatives in Con- 
gress, Senators, and the Secretary of War, 
and Thomas C. Dewey, of New York, Glenn 
Hillis, of Indiana.” 

This resolution was passed by the Indiana 

State Chapter of Indianapolis, Ind., Rainbow 
Division Veterans, Friday night, November 7, 
1941: . 
“Resolved, That all moneys collected by the 
United Service Organizations be used for the 
benefit of the armed forces of the United 
States exclusively; be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress investigate the 
expenditures of the money already collected 
so the people of the United States can know 
how it is being spent; and that all Members 
of Congress receive a copy of resolution, also 
Thomas E, Dewey and Glenn E. Hillis.” 





High Rank of Illinois in the Nation’s 
Agriculture 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


REPORT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp and 
include therein a report from the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
showing the high rank held in the Na- 
tion’s agriculture by the great State of 
Tilinois. 

This report, Mr. Speaker, demon- 
strates not only the contributions made 
by Illinois farmers to the welfare of the 
American people and the rest of the 
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world, but it shows as well the huge role 
they are playing in providing our na- 
tional defense program with its most im- 
portant item—food. 


HIGH RANK OF ILLINOIS IN NATION’S AGRICUL- 
TURE AS SHOWN BY 1940 CENSUS 


In 28 important phases of United States 
agriculture Illinois ranked either first, second, 
or third among the States in the results of 
the 1940 census of agriculture. Illinois was 
shown to be the producer of more than half 
of the soybean crop of the Nation. In the 
important agricultural factors of hog and 


corn production, value of farm buildings, im- 
plements and machinery, and number of farm 
tractors, Illinois ranked second to its next- 
door neighbor, Iowa. In gross value of farm 
lands and buildings Dlinois was exceeded 
only by Iowa, with almost an equal number 
of farms, and Texas with more than twice as 
many farms. In oats production it was ex- 
ceeded only by Iowa and Minnesota. The 
value of farm products sold, traded, or con- 
sumed on Illinois farms in a normal year was 
shown to be $454,583,861. 

The following summary is based on pro- 
duction for 1939 and inventory for 1940: 








Item 
Soybeans grown alone.._..............--.2-<-------- acres... 
Soybeans harvested for beans....................- bushels_. 
Clover 9000 harweited oa. oo. cccccctccnccccccsccccesJ acres... 
BO... nin. ctivassibadauionennetenbasshidbinmapelaille bushels_. 


Sls s clay easiness Seateiuenaia ubdieeah eiianedeeeaeteeeiemianaiaaicamaaaaiaan 
CONE II. oc i cnincbtccbdteuthavcssnseondadeneiaaat 
Farm expenses: 

Liming materials 

| SES eae 
Hogs and pigs on hand... 
Hogs and pigs sold alive_. 
Corn harvested for grain. 


Farm expenditures: 


Implements and machinery ............-....-.....-.-.-- 
Gaseline, of], Heraseme, 666. ccccccccccccwccssccnsnnceocs 
RRR SOREN, GOD, cicmanininsncdntninnmnaniiaiiinen tania 


Raa esid teseh ec had wal 
Farms reporting telephones 
Hogs and pigs purchased. 
Oats threshed-_........... 
Oats threshed___- 
Chickens raised. 
Geese raised. .......- 

Groleeeh ONE. in. icncdss~se 
Value of farm land and buildings_. 
Value of farm implements and machinery..-..-...--....---- 








Illinois has 86.7 percent of its entire State 
area in farms, compared with 96.5 percent in 
Nebraska, 95.3 percent in Iowa, 91.7 percent 
in Kansas, and with a national average per- 
cent of 55.7. Due to the use of mechanized 
equipment, Illinois’ horse population has 
shrunk from 1,402,649 in 1910 to 558,847 in 
1940. Illinois has 212,654 white farmers and 
785 nonwhites. Its orchards yield nearly 
5,000,000 bushels of apples, more than 
1,650,000 pounds of cherries, and more than 
1,700,000 bushels of peaches. The average 
value of Illinois farms is $11,887; its value per 
acre is $81.76; the average size of its farms is 
145.4 acres, end the average age of Illinois 
farm operators is 49 years. Only 27,397 farms 
in Illinois are still served by unimproved dirt 
roads. Nearly 35,000 farms face hard-surfaced 
roads. Its livestock inventory includes ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 cattle, nearly 3,000,000 
hogs, more than 500,000 sheep, and nearly 
1,000,000 milking cows. 





A Muddled Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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$38, 046, 745 $549, 319, 701 
$22, 790, 010 $323, 238, 707 
$19, 249, 455 , 650, 336 
126, 1, 567, 430 

105, 683 1, 526, 954 

791, 537 10, 241, 034 

2, 972, 280 29, 933, 108 

92, 108, 749 870, 258, 195 
31, 643, 609 660, 565, 663 
97, 365 1, 152, 299 

64, 014 948, 755 

$2, 537, 117, 306 $33, 641, 738, 726 
$186, 681, 869 $3, 060, 187, 389 









the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of Tuesday, 
November 18, entitled “A Muddled De- 
cision.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of November 18, 
1941] 


A MUDDLED DECISION 


Though the National Defense Mediation 
Board and the administration finally emerged 
with the right and only possible decision in 
the captive coal mine case, they have even 
yet failed to make clear the chief reason 
which made that decision necessary. 

The full text of the majority decision of 
the Mediation Board is, in fact, an almost in- 
credibly muddled and inconsistent piece of 
reasoning. For two-thirds of its length it 
seems to be leading up to the very opposite 
conclusion from the one at which it does 
arrive. Viewing the 1 individual in 200 
who has not chosen to join the union, the 
Board majority finds it “hard to think of a 
reason why [he] should persist-in refusing.” 
It even declares at one point: “It would seem 
to be the part of wisdom for the operators 
involved in this dispute to accept the offer 
of the United Mine Workers with its added 
assurance of full and uninterrupted produc- 
tion.” In fact, in certain other circumstances 
the Board majority “would not be prepared 
to recommend that the United Mine Workers 
should waive the union shop in these captive 
mines at this time.” 

Where the majority reasoning wobbles and 
tries to face in all directions at once, the 
reasoning of the C. I. O. minority in favor of 
a closed shop decision is vigorous and direct. 
The minority stresses the point that the 
Board forced the Bethlehem Steel Co. to ac- 
cept a closed shop in the shipbuilding in- 
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dustry on the west coast. “On the merits 
there is no basis for distinguishing the cap- 
tive coal case from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
case. * * * The precedent had already 
been established in the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
case.” 

What is the real case, then, against grant- 
ing Mr. Lewis his demand for the closed 
shop? It was stated clearly by the War Labor 
Board 24 years ago. It is simply that the 
national emergency should not be exploited 
to bolster or weaken the position of unions. 
This means that the status quo on the open 
or closed shop should have been frozen for 
the period of the emergency. 

The National Defense Mediation Board was 
again and again urged to adopt such a prin- 
ciple, as well as a rule to guide its decisions © 
on wage increases. It refused to do so. It 
declared futilely that “each case would be 
dec:ded on its own merits.” It was in fact, 
by its series of decisions, laying down a 
general policy. It was in fact creating prece- 
dents that would rise to plague it. But it 
tried to pretend that these were not prece- 
dents. 

Though it was at last forced to take the 
only possible stand, its explanation of that 
stand is muddy and inconsistent principally 
because it refuses to acknowledge publicly 
even now that it made a cardinal error. Even 
now it declares that “acceptance of the union- 
shop provision in the coal mines is, in our 
opinion, divorced by the peculiar and excep- 
tional conditions of this case from effect as a 
precedent in other industries.” This is an 
opinion that will be found practically no- 
where outside the Board itself. 

If the Board had accepted Mr. Lewis’ de- 
mand for a closed shop, its action would have 
been interpreted everywhere as an act of gov- 
ernmental surrender. It would, in effect, 
have established the closed shop as official 
governmental policy. It would have been 
taken as a signal by other union leaders 
throughout the country that the administra- 
tion, in dread of strikes, would give in to 
their demands. It would have settled one 
strike only at the cost of giving rise to scores 
of others and wrecking the whole defense 
program. These were the real reasons for 
rejecting Mr. Lewis’ demand. But the Board 
majority lacked the clearheadedness and 
candor to say so. 


LL 


A Threat to Stable Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Milwaukee Journal on 
November 17, 1941, entitled “A Threat to 
Stable Jobs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal, November 17, 
1941] 
A THREAT TO STABLE JOBS 


The Federal Social Security Board, backed 
by other New Deal agencies, is now seeking 
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to convince Congress that unemployment 
compensation should be completely federal- 
ized. The Board does not like the practices 
of some States. It is particularly disgruntled 
with the experience rating policy of the 
States, for this decreases the amount of 
money heid for State accounts by the Board 
and available for expenditure by the Federal 
Government. 

If unemployment were completely federal- 
ized under the Board’s plans, there would 
be a less to both employers and employees— 
but there would be, at least temporarily, an 
increase of many millions in the fund’s re- 
sources—and Government would have that 
money to spend. 

In Wisconsin, federalization would mean 
a greater change than in most States. Wis- 
consiz. has an individual employer account 
system, with experience rating. This year 
65 percent of the State’s employers who have 
been covered 2 or more years are paying 
either 1 percent or nothing at all. About 9 
percent are paying a rate in excess of normal, 
because their employment records are poor. 
The remaining 26 percent are paying the 
normal rate of 2.7 percent. 

Wisconsin experience clearly indicates that, 
where an employer has something to gain by 
making employment stable, he makes every 
effort to keep labor turn-over at a minimum. 
Two-thirds of the State’s employers have 
found ways to hold turn-over and lay-offs 
near the zero mark. 

Federalization would end all this. Every 
employer would pay the same rate, regard- 
less of his employment policy. There would 
be no advantage in stabilizing employment. 
There would be no disadvantage in turn- 
over. A great many more workers would get 
unemployment compensation, but only be- 
cause a great many.more workers would be 
in and out of jobs. 

Various State employer and employee or- 
ganizations, realizing these things, are pro- 
testing to Congress against the bills which 
would start the movement toward complete 
federalization. Self-interest, if nothing else, 
should lead citizens generally to support them. 

It should be made clear to Wisconsin Con- 
gressmen and to other Members of Congress 
that there is no sound argument for federali- 
zation—that the only semblance of an argu- 
ment is that it would make available for na- 
tional use additional sums of money. Con- 
gressmen surely can be shown that there are 
other and better ways to get money for de- 
fense purposes than by milking employers 
and their employees for a change which would 
cost employers more and would make the jobs 
of employees less secure. 





Let Us Give Thanks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very excel- 
lent editorial from Liberty magazine, cur- 
rent issue, entitled “Let Us Give Thanks.” 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Liberty of November 29, 1941] 
LET US GIVE THANKS 


This is the time of the harvest festival, 
when the free people of the United States 
take a holiday to thank God for their bless- 


Was there ever a time when we had greater 
occasion to be thankful? Take a look at the 
rest of the world; we Americans today are 
indeed the most fortunate people on the 
earth. 

In the light of history, this fact is all the 
more remarkable because the roots of our 
thanksgiving lie deep in trial and suffering 
rather than in good fortune. 

It was a lean summer in 1621. The Pil- 
grim fathers had broken stony ground around 
the shores of Plymouth Bay. They turned 
up the sod and planted their seed, but the 
rains did not come and the earth lay parched 
and unfriendly. When autumn came there 
were not many sheaves to bring in. Behold- 
ing the scanty crop, Governor Bradford turned 
to the little band—only about half of the 
Mayflower passengers remained alive—and is- 
Sued a decree. As an official act, the Pilgrims 
set apart a day to thank God for their small 
harvest. 

That was the way our Thanksgiving began. 
All through the wilderness other settlers fol- 
lowed that humble and devout example. As 
time went on and campfires became villages, 
towns became cities, and colonies united into 
a nation, many official Thanksgiving Days 
were decreed because of special mercies. But 
it was not until a dark hour in our history 
that our national annual Thanksgiving Day 
was established. That was in the bitter year 
of 1864. Two battles of Bull Run had been 
fought and lost. Everywhere the forces of 
the Union were losing. There was discontent 
in all the Northern States. 

Men were willing to sacrifice the principle 
of one great union for the expediency of a 
negotiated peace. 

In that sad year President Lincoln pro- 
claimed our first national Thanksgiving. 

Today, the American whose heart is not 
stirred by a deep sense of gratitude for our 
national blessings is not fit to call himself an 
American. Our gratitude must go for beyond 
the obvious. 

True, no bombs have fallen on our cities. 
Our people do not hide in shelters while the 
bombers ride the sky. We are safe in our 
homes. No Americans are tramping down 
the long defile of the homeless. We do not 
stand in dread of invading soldiers with fire 
and torch and whip. We know we are not 
going into concentration camps. We know 
that we have food and water. These blessings 
we have, but they are not the greatest. 

Nobler than these, and our greatest bless- 
ing, we still have the courage to fight for our 
way of life. We have a faith that makes us 
willing to die for this freedom. We have 
known good times and bad, but whether in 
prosperity or in depression, in storm or calm, 
in peace or war, we have kept burning here in 
this dear free land of ours the light of free- 
dom. That fire once warmed the hearts of 
the Pilgrims in the winters of the Plymouth 
settlement; it burned a steady flame with 
Washington’s men in Valley Forge. The fire 
of that faith sent men into the inferno of 
Gettysburg and their grandsons through the 
forest of Argonne. 

We are not only free, but we so love free- 
dom that we are ready to fight and to die, 
that it shall not perish from the earth. 

That is our greatest blessing, and for that, 
above all, we should praise our God on this 
Thanksgiving Day. 
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A Developing Aviation Means a Stronger 
America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 18, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege the morning of Monday, 
November 17, to deliver the dedication 
address during cornerstone-laying cere- 
monies for the administration building- 
hangar at the municipal airport in Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

This structure, costing approximately 
$250,000, is a further evidence of the for- 
ward-looking aviation activity in that 
community. The airpor* itself is being 
brought to completion and is one of the 
finest of its type in the United States. 

My address on this occasion follows: 


This administration and hangar building 
we are dedicating today is another step to- 
ward completing a wonderful airport, making 
Morgantown an important link in the vast 
civil aviation program. Last spring we dedi- 
cated this airport. Since that time great 
progress is being wrought to make it one of 
the outstanding airports in the country. It 
is a part of the chain of aviation that will 
bring the trade and commerce of the world 
to our door; we must do everything in our 
power to keep that trade growing. We need 
a tremendous number of airports now for na- 
tional defense, and after the emergency we 
will need far more of them for a vastly ex- 
panded civil aviation. They must be planned 
for both civil and military aircraft. An 
American-flag fleet of transport planes, a 
symbol of security, is droning out a message 
of welfare for all the people of our neighbor 
republics to the south and to the north. 
These winged sentinels, guarding our way of 
life, represent the pinnacles of a tremendous 
new development of this century—the indus- 
try, sport, hobby—the national activity which 
is civil aviation. 

AVIATION AIDS SECURITY 

Anyone, whether he has ever been up in 
a plane or not, today realizes the pointedness 
of President Roosevelt’s recent statement that 
“Hardly another civil activity of our people 
bears such a direct and intimate relation to 


‘the national security as does civil aviation.” 


Our plane plants, airports, pilots, and planes 
stand by, ready for whatever tasks may be 
required of them. 

Especially are great tasks being performed 
by our air lines. With the busiest fleet of air- 
planes in the world, 24 hours a day, they are 
speeding the cream of our Nation’s intellect 
from one production site to another; from 
one conference to another; getting quick- 
thinking people speedily from one vital zone 
of industrial or commercial operations to 
another—saving time here which can be spent 
on a vital defense project there. 

However, quite aside from the value of our 
civil air lines as a time-saving device, poten- 
tially they are capable of perhaps a larger and 
certainly a much more direct contribution 
to our national security. On our domestic 
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air lines alone we have 357 planes, with a 
total seating capacity of 7,091. These planes 
could be concentrated at any rendezvous in 
the continental United States within 15 
hours. Think of it! Within 15 hours we 
could concentrate at a strategic point or 
points planes capable of transporting 7,000 
armed troops. Should we be faced with that 
necessity, it is consoling to know that our 
civil air lines alone could transport troops 
without aid from our Military Establish- 
ments. 
COOPERATION IS EVIDENT 


Wonderful achievements are being accom- 
plished by cooperation between the republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. Without the 
beating of drums or blowing of trumpets, 
United States transportation aces and repre- 
sentatives of the Latin-American countrics 
are scooting back and forth regularly these 
days, taking delivery on transport equip- 
ment, getting into huddles over communica- 
tion problems, arranging contracts—doing 
business in the American way. 

Aside from these important contributions 
which our civil aviation is making, there is a 
primary consideration that we must recog- 
nize—we must keep the arsenal of democracy 
in tiptop shape to produce the tools with 
which to fortify the democracies’ defenses. 
To keep this gigantic workshop of democracy 
not only in tiptop shape but also to endow it 
with the energy of a superman, we must have 
speedy transportation for the key men and 
the materials of defense. The faster becomes 
the tempo of the defense effort, the louder 
becomes the cry for speed. Our air lines are 
the lifelines of defense. 

More and more pilots are being trained. As 
of September 1, 1941, there were 181,281 cer- 
tificated pilots (including student pilots) in 
the United States, an increase of 200 percent 
since July 1, 1938, and in addition an unde- 
termined number who were uncertificated. 
The day is not far distant when the total will 
number a million. These men are keen, 
young, eager, in love with their profession. 
They are among the world’s finest, farsighted, 
and intelligent; they can be compared to the 
masters of the old ships bringing to us cargoes 
of treasure from distant shores. 

Over 264,000,000 miles were flown in 1940 in 
nonscheduled flying. The civil airways at 
present cover more than 20 percent, or 600,000 
square miles, of the continental United 
States. Now we know that no nation can feel 
safe from aggression without a tremendous 
fleet of planes. This is the military signifi- 
cance of why we must “air condition” the 
entire rising generation. The civil signifi- 
cance is the one we know best. We want to 
use the airplane for commerce and travel and 
better understanding between people and 
nations that are far apart. 


BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 


Because the defense motive is so completely 
uppermost in our minds now, we are liable 
to forget that what we are building will be 
commercially valuable after the emergency 
has passed. We must defend now what we 
will enjoy in the future. This is only the be- 
ginning. The time will come when every city 
and town has overnight mail service from 
coast to coast. Huge air liners will come into 
every city of size and the smaller communities 
will receive air mail pick-up and feeder serv- 
ice to suit their needs. We have every reason 
to believe that all first-class mail and light 
cargo will go by air for the same cost as by rail. 

These are cogent reasons why we are dedi- 
cating this building today. You are taking 
the second step for your city into active par- 
ticipation in the air age. Everyone old and 
young will profit by it and prosper from this 
new freedom of communication. And that 
freedom will bring other freedoms with it and 
a new and greater growth for the democracy 
we are now defending. 


A Letter to My Governor 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK STATE, CON- 
CERNING CONDITIONS IN HARLEM 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing: 


NoveMBER 19, 1941. 
Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Executive Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

My Dear GOvERNoR: For some time the 
press has been printing accounts of the con- 
ditions existing in Harlem. As you know, 
the population consists mostly of Negroes, 
Italians, and Puerto Ricans. The New York 
City newspapers have been publishing daily 
accounts of the many crimes committed in 
that area, but apparently nothing was done 
until a young boy named O’Connell, return- 
ing from church, was stabbed to death on 
Fifth Avenue. At this point the press unan- 
imously demanded official and prompt police 
action. 

Police Commissioner Valentine, in response 
to the insistent demands of the public, pub- 
licly admitted his inability to furnish ade- 
quate police protection in Harlem because of 
the insufficient number of police officers al- 
lowed him by the mayor. The president of 
the city council, Newbold Morris, in a public 
statement, conceded the failure of the present 
city administration to meet the crisis and 
offered as his only solution the fact that the 
situation should be considered a State mat- 
ter. In the New York Times this morning 
there appears a story about the Negro prob- 
lem and the suggestion of the National Urban 
League that the Negro problem is a national 
problem and as such should be the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government. 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that the exist- 
ing difficulties may be corrected without any 
interference on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but I also feel that it cannot and 
will not be corrected unless the government of 
the State of New York displays an active 
and sympathetic interest in the problem. Be- 
cause of the utter failure of the present city 
administration to deal with this unhappy 
state of affairs in an honest, straightforward 
manner things have been growing steadily 
worse, until now when they have reached a 
point that they are a disgrace to the city, 
State, and to the Nation. 

I was born and spent most of my life in 
Harlem and now live just a few streets away. 
It was my privilege to serve for years on the 
local school board and to represent some of 
the territory in the senate of the State of 
New York, and from my personal knowledge 
gained through those services I am acquainted 
with many of the residents of Harlem, who, 
in my opinion, are decent, God-fearing, hard- 
working citizens who are helpless to protect 
themselves against the activities of the riff- 
raff and criminal element that now seems to 
dominate the neighborhood. 

The New York City Police Department is 
the finest in the world and its members are 
always ready and wiliing to make every sacri- 
fice demanded of them, but their hands have 
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been tied, and their only reward for doing fine 
Police work in Harlem is to be transferred to 
some obscure post. 

As Governor, I respectfully suggest to you 
that it is urgent and important for you to 
take a personal interest in remedying the con- 
ditions which are alleged to be responsible 
for all of the trouble and to take such steps 
as may be necessary to implement the facili- 
ties of the existing agencies of government 
to the end that a program of correction and 
improvement be arranged and carried out 
immediately. To formulate this program I 
suggest the following outstanding citizens, 
many of whom are ardent supporters of the 
present city administration. They wili serve 
as a fact-finding body and make recom- 
mendations, to which recommendations the 
State should pledge its support in the event 
that the city administration persists in ignor- 
iag the deplorable conditions existing in 
Harlem. 

I believe the following ladies and gentle- 
men would command the respect and coop- 
eration of the public, the press, and the 
elected officials of the city, State, and Nation: 

His Excellency, Francis J. Spellman, arch- 
bishop of New York. 

Bishop William Manning. 

Rev. A. Clayton Powell, member-elect New 
York City Council. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Elenore M. Herrick, National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mrs. Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune. 

Hon. Guy J. Swope, Director of the Insular 
Possessions. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Thomas Lyons, president, New York 
State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Joseph M. Patterson, president, the 
Daily News. , 

Hon. Henry H. Curran, chief city magis- 
trate. . 

Judge John Warren Hull, children’s court. 

Mr. Walter White, A. I. C. of C. P. 

Mr. David Dubinsky, president of I. L. G. 
W. U. 

Hon. Samuel Seabury. 

Hon. John J. Freschi, judge, court of gen- 
eral sessions. 

Mr. Luigi Antonini, vice president I. L. G. 
W. U. 

I shall do everything necessary to obtain 
the full and complete cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

With my kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MarTIN J. KENNEDY. 





United States War Without a Declaration 
by Congress 


.* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
SUNDAY STAR 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I include as a 
part of my remarks, an article appearing 
in the Washington (D. C.) Sunday Star 











November 16, 1941, by Charles G. Ross, 
entitled “United States War Without a 
Declaration.” 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Sunday Star of 
November 16, 1941] 


UNITED STaTEs Wark WITHOUT A DECLARATION— 
‘TEMPERAMENT, PRECEDENTS, EXPEDIENCY BEAR 
ON PRESENT STATUS. 

(By Charles G. Ross) 

How does it come that the United States 
is virtually in a naval war with Germany 
without a declaration of war by Congress? 

There can be no simple answer to this 
question. 

The roots of the answer are in the unique 
nature of the present war; in the tempera- 
ment and character of the American people— 
we habitually want to eat our cake and have 
it, too—in the temperament and character 
of the President; in political expediency; in 
American precedent; in strategic considera- 
tions, It is impossible to disentangle all 
these factors—and no doubt there are 
others—and say how each one has con- 
tributed to the result. 

The one thing plain as day is the fact that 
our naval vessels are operating against Ger- 
man submarines in the North Atlantic under 
orders from the President to shoot on sight; 
that one of our vessels has been badly dam- 
aged and another sent to the bottom, with 
the loss of more than a hundred American 
lives in the two cases; that these hostilities 
have occurred and others are in the making 
without any declaration of war by Congress 
or any request for such a declaration by the 
President. 

Many persons, despite all the efforts of the 
President to explain this anomalous state of 
affairs, must now and then be puzzled. The 
traditional “man from Mars” would be com- 
pletely baffled. 

MANY RESTRAINTS ON PRESIDENT 


There will be no attempt here to do any 
definitive unriddling, but certain considera- 
tions that have undoubtedly had weight with 
the administration may be set out. 

One of these, obviously, is the restraint 
imposed upon the President by the tricky 
Democratic platform of 1940 and by his own 
words in the campaign. The President in a 
sense has been the prisoner of these declara- 
tions against war. Wendell Willkie has la- 
bored under similar disabilities, but, since he 
is not charged with the responsibility of office, 
they have been less onerous. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been hedged in by the 
platform pledge and his own pledge not to 
send American soldiers “into any foreign 
wars” except in case of attack. No one can 
say what he might have done had these 
pledges not been given. Conceivably he would 
have moved no faster or further than he has 
moved; a strong case can be made out for the 
genuineness of the President’s desire—as wit- 
ness his appeals to Mussolini and Hitler—to 
keep this country free of war. But what Mr. 
Roosevelt might or might not have done if 
unhampered by campaign promises is beside 
the point. The point is only that the prom- 
ises were given and that, whatever his inmost 
convictions as to the best policy for the 
United States in the face of the unfolding 
menace of Hitlerism, he has sought to keep 
his acts in conformity (or, if you accept the 
view of his opponents, in apparent conform- 
ity) with his and his perty’s pledges, 

MUCH MADE OF NAZI “PIRACY” 


These pledges—as well, perhaps, as the con- 
victions of the President—run clearly against 
anything savoring of aggressive war by the 
United States. So it is that the President 
has justified our naval action against Ger- 
many, without a formal declaration of war, 
on the ground that Germany has engaged in 
piracy against the United States. This is a 
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point he has repeatedly made in his press 
conferences and his formal speeches, notably 
that of September 11, in which he announced 
his “shoot first” order to the Navy. 

“When you see a rattlesnake poised to 
strike,” said the President in his address, 
“you do not wait till he has struck before 
you crush him. * * * These Nazi sub- 
marines and raiders are the rattlesnakes of 
the Atlantic. They are a menace to the free 
pathway of the high seas. * * * Do not 
let us split hairs. Let us not ask ourselves 
whether the Americas should begin to defend 
themselves after the fifth attack, or the tenth 
attack, or the twentieth attack. The time 
for active defense is now. * * * If sub- 
marines or raiders attack in distant waters, 
they can attack equally well within sight of 
our own shores. Their very presence in any 
waters which America deems vital to its de- 
fense constitutes an attack.” 

As the President pointed out in the same 
address, there is precedent for war on the 
“rattlesnakes” of the sea without a formal 
declaration of war. He gave two instances. 
The second President of the United States, 
John Adams, ordered the Navy to clean out 
European privateers which were attacking 
American commerce in the Caribbean and 
South American waters. Thomas Jefferson, 
the third President, ordered the Navy to stop 
the attacks being made on our ships “by the 
corsairs of the nations of north Africa.” 

NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE 


President John Adams in a proclamation 
July 13, 1789, said that “actual hostilities” 
had long been practiced against American 
commerce by French cruisers. French and 
American vessels battled on the high seas, 
and American enthusiasm ran high when the 
Constellation defeated and captured L’Insur- 
gente. Napoleon finally came to power and 
made terms with the United States, but from 
the middle of 1798 to the end of 199 there 
had been an actual Franco-American naval 
war without any formal declaration of hos- 
tilities. 

In April 1914, following an affront to the 
United States by President Huerta, of Mexico, 
and the refusal of Huerta to permit a salute 
to the American flag in reparation, Presi- 
dent Wilson invoked his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Navy to send the 
American Fleet to Tampico, Huerta refused 
to budge, whereupon, on April 21, the port 
of Veracruz was taken by United States ma- 
rines and sailors, with loss of life on both 
sides. Wilson had previously asked Congress 
for approval of his contemplated use of the 
armed forces and the House had voted this 
on the 20th. Wilson’s action, however, an- 
ticipated by a day the adoption of a resolu- 
tion of approval by the Senate. Wilson or- 
dered the seizure of Veracruz in order to 
prevent the delivery to Huerta of a consign- 
ment of war supplies scheduled to reach 
Veracruz by a German ship on the morning 
of the 21st. 

The armed intervention of the United 
States in Russia in 1918-20 was an outstand- 
ing example of the use of our armed forces 
without a war declaration. There were prac- 
tically no hostilities in the Vladivostok sector, 
but in north Russia, around Archangel, the 
Allied and American occupation was resisted 
and soldiers were killed and wounded on both 
sides. 


WILSON ARMED SHIPS REGARDLESS 


In 1917 President Wilson asked Congress for 
the right to arm merchant ships against Ger- 
man submarine attacks. A Senate filibuster 
held up the proposed grant of authority, but 
Wilson nevertheless armed the ships. 

All these instances, and others that might 
be cited, illustrate the broad powers of a 
President as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. As a matter of practical fact, 
there is little except public opinion to restrain 
him from taking extraordinary steps in any 
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situation he may deem to constitute a na- 
tional emergency. 

But public opinion can be an effective re- 
straint, and President Roosevelt has been 
compelled to take account of it at the various 
stages of our progress toward a shooting war 
with Germany. 

If the “sampling” polls mean anything, the 
public has approved all the major steps along 
this road: The 1939 amendment of the Neu- 
trality Act to permit the shipment of arms 
on the cash-and-carry plan, a revision plainly 
in the interest of the Allies; the transfer of 
the 50 over-age destroyers to Great Britain 
in September 1940; the Lease-Lend Act of 
March 1941, to allow war supplies to go to 
Great Britain on barter and credit; the voting 
of billions to make this act effective, and so 
on. All these acts seemingly have been ap- 
proved, yet the public, again according to the 
polls, has Lesitated on the brink of a shooting 
war. 

Militating against a formal declaration has 
been the fear of the people that all-out war 
would mean the dispatch of an expeditionary 
force to Europe, as in 1917. Mr. Roosevelt, 
clearly, has had to reckon with this fear, as 
also he has had to reckon with the outspoken 
opposition, all along the line, of the anti- 
war elements represented by such spoksmen 
as Lindbergh and Senator WHEELER. 


CONGRESS CAUSES ROOSEVELT CAUTION 


If any concrete development more than 
another led to caution on the part of the 
President, it was the narrow squeak by which 
the bill to extend the draft went through 
Congress. Whereas the original 12-month 
draft bill was passed by almost a 2-to-1 
margin in both branches, the amendment to 
extend the draft by 18 months was adopted 
by a 3-to-2 vote in the Senate and scraped 
through the House by only one vote. 

But for the complete story of why we are 
shooting it out with Germany in the Atlantic 
Ocean without a war declaration, we must 
look not only to the precedents and to the 
restraints put upon the Executive by his own 
words and by public opinion. As already sug- 
gested, a variety of factors have had their 
weight. 

The point need not be labored that war 
declarations, under modern conditions, are 
outmoded, nor the related point that the un- 
scrupulous nature of the Hitler attack en- 
titles the enemies of nazi-ism to use what 
means they can find in defense. Hardly less 
obvious is the relation of Japan to the war 
in the Atlantic. The war picture must be 


seen as a whole. Undoubtedly our course has - 


been influenced by the consideration that a 
declaration of war on Germany might bring 
Japan, committed as she is to Germany by 
the three-power pact, actively into the war 
on the side of the Nazis. 

One of the main lines of our foreign policy 
has been to prevent an involvement in the 
Pacific that would curb the flow of supplies 
to Great Britain across the Atlantic. That 
policy has been shrewdly and effectively pur- 
sued. Japan, despite pressure by Germany, 
has kept out of the war, and in the mean- 
time our production of ships and the other 
implements of war has increased. We are far 
better prepared for a two-ocean war today 
than we were a year ago or 6 months ago. 
The outcome of our negotiations ‘vith Japan 
is on the lap of the gods. But this can be 
said: If and when the American Government 
shall receive satisfactory assurances of peace 
for the immediate future in the Pacific, on 
that day we shall be measurably nearer to a 
declaration of war against Germany than we 
now are. 

In the view of many observers, another 
recson why Mr.- Roosevelt has not sought a 
war declaration, and why he may go on in- 
definitely without seeking one, is the demand 
that such a declaration would provoke in this 
country for the retention of the great bulk 
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of our war production for the use of our own 
forces. Such a demand would be hard for any 
administration to resist. The present condi- 
tion gives the President a far freer hand in 
the disposition of the war supplies rolling 
from our factories than he would have if the 
Nation were formally committed to a war 
against Germany. 

Again, it is argued by some observers that 
the existing status best serves the American 
interest because it gives the President a firmer 
control over our relations with Great Britain 
than he would enjoy if we were a cobelliger- 
ent. As things are, Britain is in no position 
to make demands on the United States but 
must accept without cavil what we choose to 
give; if we should declare war on Germany, it 
is argued, we should ther »y make Great 
Britain a full partner in our enterprise, with 
the rights of a partner to make demands and 
to participate in our decisions. 


LEND-LEASE ACT IS UNITED STATES POLICY 


To what extent, if at all, the President 
has been influenced by the possible effect of a 
war declaration on the flow of supplies to 
England, or by regard for our position vis-a- 
vis England in an all-out war effort, is a ques- 
tion that invites speculation but lends itself 
to no assured answer. 

To get back to solid ground, the President, 
as his speeches show, considers that the policy 
ot this country was fixed by the Lease-Lend 
Act of March 11, 1941, committing this coun- 
try, in its own defense, to the production of 
billions of dollars’ worth of supplies for Great 
Britain. Already, through the revision of the 
Neutrality Act in the fall of 1939, we had as- 
sumed an unneutral attitude, and in the 
spring of 1940, spurred by the conviction that 
Hitlerism represented a real menace to the 
United States, had embarked upon our huge 
armament program. The gradual hardening 
of that conviction brought about the Lezse- 
Lend Act. The vote for this act in the House 
was 260 to 165, or better than 3 to 2, and in 
the Senate was 60 to 31, or almost 2 to 1. 
When an appropriation of $7,000,000,000 was 
proposed under the act, the favorable vote 
in the House was 36 to 55 and in the Senate 
67 to 9. 

We have moved forward inevitably along 
the road charted by the Lease-Lend Act. 
Self-defense was the motive behind the act 
and the outpouring of billions to give it effect. 
If self-defense, reasoned the President, re- 
quired the production of supplies for Great 
Britain, self-defense likewise required that 
we should do whatever might be necessary to 
get these supplies into the hands of Great 
Britain. Hence it was that the President, in 
September, gave his orders to the American 
Navy to shoot on sight any Axis raiders it 
should find in the defensive waters of the 
United States. This is the position in which 
we find ourselves today, and we are there, in 
the view -f the administration, as the direct 
and inevitable result of the policy set by 
Congress when it passed the Lease-Lend Act. 


PRESIDENT SHOWS LACK OF CANDOR 


It is regrettable that the President at times 
has confused the issue by Overzealousness to 
convict Germany, in detail, of shooting first. 
He would do better, many believe, to rest his 
case on the broad ground that the lawless 
acts of Hitlerism, on land and on the sea, 
are a positive threat to the safety of the 
United States. As Arthur Krock, of the New 
York Times, said in a recent speech, Mr. 
Roosevelt does not need to seek narrow 
grounds for his attitude when the record 
provides him with such speeches as that of 


Hitler to his munitions workers in December 
1940 proclaiming that two worlds are at war, 
and that one of these two must break asunder. 


_The President’s account of the attack on 
the Greer told only part of the truth. Its 
omissions enabled the Nazis to score a 
palpable hit against him. The President 


made it known only that the Greer was at- 
tacked by a German submarine with tor- 
pedoes. It came out later, through a report 
obtained from Admiral Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, by the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, that the Greer had been chas- 
ing the submarine and broadcasting its posi- 
tion. 

In refreshing contrast with the President’s 
lack of candor in the Greer case was the sub- 
sequent straightforward report from the Navy 
on the sinking of the Reuben James. 

Is an important decision in the 
that will end all quibbling over who attacked 
whom? There are some observers who 80 
believe. The writer would only suggest that 
an attentive eye be kept on Japanese-Ameri- 
can relations. Therein may possibly be found 
some useful clew to the way in which our 
policy will develop in the Atlantic, whether 
toward open warfare openly recognized or 
declared, or toward an indefinite continuance 
of the present state of affairs. 





The First Transcontinental Railroad 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 3, 1941 


LETTER FROM NEAL L. McGINTY, COM- 
MENTS BY HON. JOHN STEVEN Mc- 
GROARTY, AND POEM BY BRET HARTE 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the all-important events in the his- 
tory of our country was the final joining 
together at Promontory Point, Utah, on 
May 10, 1869, of the rails of two great 


American railroads, the Central Pacific, . 


which stretched out from the new West, 
with the Union Pacific whose rails 
reached westward out of the older East— 
a “filling of the gap,” as contemporaries 
described it, which brought into exist- 
ence a truly transcontinental highway of 
stone, steel, and steam, a highway which 
in the intervening years has become the 
symbol of all of those indefinable, in- 
tangible things which have made of ours 
a sovereign Nation really great. 

Because of the thoughtfulness of one 
whose friendship I have long cherished, I 
have on my desk today a valued memento 
of that historic occurrence of so many 
years ago—a small, silver-plated section 
of one of the rails which felt the vibra- 
tions of the blows of the silver hammer 
which drove the golden spike in the final 
linking of the steel that was to span the 
continent, unite a nation. 

The one to whom I am indebted for this 
memento of that history-making event 
is Neal L. McGinty, now of Ogden, Utah, 
formerly and until recently of Fresno, 
Calif., a civil engineer by profession, a 
man of letters by natural gift. 

With the section of the rail which he 
has caused to be delivered to me by rail- 
way express came a letter from him of 
most unusual interest. a letter with which 
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he cnclosed a copy of an article from the 
able pen of a former Representative in 
Congress, one whom the membership of 
this body will recall with affection, the 
Honorable John Steven McGroarty, of 
Verduga Hills, Calif., and a copy of one 
of Bret Harte’s most famous poems, What 
the Engine Said. 

Because the letter which has come to 
me from Neal McGinty, my valued friend 
of many years, and the enclosures to 
which I have just referred tell the in- 
spiring story of the winning of the West 
far more entertainingly than I could in 
any words that I might select, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
that Mr. McGinty’s letter, the article 
from the pen of our former colleague, the 
Honorable John Steven McGroarty, and 
the poem from the pen of the incom- 
parable Bret Harte, What the Engine 
Said, be spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

The material referred to follows: 


Avucust 29, 1941. 
Hon. BerTRaND W. GEARHART, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bup: The Railway Express; modern 
successor of the old Wells Fargo Express, is 
today carrying you a little piece of an old 
steel rail that was once a part of one of those 
rails which were used to close the gap be- 
tween the Central and Union Pacific railroads 
near Promontory Point, Utah, many, many 
years ago—on May 10, 1869, to be exact. It 
was so close to the point where the rails of 
the two companies were joined that it must 
have felt the vibrations of the blows of the 
silver hammer which drove the golden spike 
in. the final linking of the iron bands that 
were to span the continent, unite a nation. 

This track, as you know, has long since 
been abandoned, trains now being routed over 
the great Salt Lake via Lucin cut-off. The 
old rails were just left sleeping on their ties 
during all these intervening years, forgotten 
in the mad onrush of time. 

A party of United States Army engineers 
recently came across this old origina] track 
while searching for new Army sites. It was 
an interesting discovery, so they checked 
their field notes with the original drawings 
of the Central Pacific, now in the archives 
of the Southern Pacific, and found that this 
rail was placed within 100 feet of the last 
gap where the Central and Union Pacific 
met. This is what we engineers call a 35- 
pound rail, a contrast to the 175-pound rails 
used today by our transcontinental railroads. 

But this little 35-pounder made history. 
Think of the gold from the sands of Cali- 
fornia, gold and silver from the Comstock 
and the West, the silks and perfumes of the 
Indies and Orient, it carried eastward; west- 
ward, sturdy pioneers, some to their final 
sleep on the slope of Lone Mountain. It 
carried, too, the long-looked-for letters from 
their old home towns. 

GEARHART, What would you give if you were 
alone some evening in your den, if this little 
piece of steel should break the silence and 
begin to speak and tell you a story—perhaps 
one of sadness, brackish water, slim shelter, 
no sanitation, homesickness, disease and 
death, picks and shovels, when men worked 
by hand and tired backs? Those builders’ 
days were the tragic days of increasing toil 
and degraded labor—at a dollar a day, to be 
squandered at nights in grog shops or over 
Monte tables or behind red lights at night. 
It would tell you in a rough, uncouth lan- 
guage the story Markham tells in his prose 
poem The Man With the Hoe. Would you 
listen to its tale of the New-Born West; or, 














GEARHART, would you reach for Shakespeare 
or some of the old masters on your shelves, 
or just listen to the tale of a 35-pound rail? 

My cousin and your friend and former col- 
league, the Honorable John Steven Mc- 
Groarty, in his California, {ts History and 
Romance, calls the building of this trans- 
continental railroad “one of the five miracles 
of the West.” And, singularly enough, my 
favorite poet, Bret Harte, also glorifies it in 
his What the Engines Said. 

Because I know that you will cherish them, 
enjoy reading each of them as I have, I am 
enclosing herewith a retype of John Steven 
McGroarty’s prose comments and Bret Harte’s 
poetical masterpiece, with the compliments 
of “The Great McGinty,” both of which I 
trust you will accept, together with the sec- 
tion of the rail, which you wil! soon receive, 
in tribute to the ancient friendship which is 
ours, an invaluable possession of each of us, 
I am quite sure. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Neat L. McGrnry. 


———— 


ONE OF THE FIVE MIRACLES OF THE WEST 
(By John S. McGroarty) 


It was indeed a fateful day, that 10th of 
May 1869 when the two roads came together 
and the greatest achievement of the nine- 
teenth century, or of any century that pre- 
ceded it, was consummated. At that hour 
the attention of the civilized world was con- 
centrated on the sagebrush plains of Utah 
where California was joined by rail with the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Beside the hundreds of laborers, mechanics, 
engineers, and builders present, a number of 
distinguished men were in attendance. The 
ceremonies were unique and such as to appeal 
to the most fervid powers of the imagina- 
tion. On the last day Charles Crocker made 
the world’s record in railroad construction 
when the forces under his command laid 10 
miles and 185 feet of track. 

The last spike to be driven was made of 
California gold, and the railway tie in which 
the silver sledgehammer was to drive it was 
of the wood of the California laurel. The ter- 
ritory of Arizona sent an offering of a spike 
made of gold, silver, and iron. A silver spike 
was presented by Nevada. 

As the epoch-making moment arrived, Le- 
land Stanford and Vice President Durant, of 
the Union Pacific, each struck the golden 
spike with blows from the silver hammer, 
Telegraph wires attached to the spike re- 
peated the blows east and west. The electric 
wave rang the bells in the city hall at San 
Francisco and fired a cannon at Fort Point. 
At that instant the whole city went mad with 
joy. And in the East the excitement was no 
less. Celebrations were held in Buffalo, Bos- 
ton, and other cities, while away on the wild 
plains of the West the engines were advanc- 
ing and backing in an exchange of eloquent 
courtesies. Francis Bret Harte glorified the 
event in the following verses: 


WHAT THE ENGINES SAID 
(By Bret Harte) 


What was it the engines said, 
Pilots touching—head to head, 
Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind each back? 
This is what the engines said, 
Unreported and unread: 


With a prefatory screech, 

In a florid Western speech, 
Said the engine from the West, 
“I am from Sierra’s crest; 
And if altitude’s a test, 

Why, I reckon it’s confessed 
That I’ve done my level best.” 
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Said the engine from the East, 

“They who work best talk the least. 

S’pose you whistle down your brakes; 

What you’ve done is no great shakes. 

Pretty fair; but let our meeting 

Be a different kind of greeting. 

Let these folks with champagne stuffiing— 
Not their engines, do the puffing. 


“Listen! Where Atlantic beats 
Shores of snow and summer heats; 
Where the Indian autumn skies 
Paint the woods with wampum dyes— 
I have chased the flying sun, 
Seeing all he looked upon, 

Blessing all that he has blessed, 
Nursing in my iron breast 

All his vivifying heat. 

All his clouds about my crest; 

And before my flying feet 

Every shadow must retreat.” 


Said the Western Engine, “Phew!” 
And a long, low whistle blew. 
“Come, now, really that’s the oddest 
Talk for one so very modest. 

You brag of your East! You do? 
Why, I bring the East to you! 

All the Orient, all Cathay, 

Find through me the shortest way; 
And the sun you follow here 

Rises in my hemisphere. 

Really—if one must be rude— 
Length, my friend, ain’t longitude.” 


Said the Union: “Don’t reflect, or 
I'll run over some Director.” 

Said the Central: “I’m Pacific; 

But, when riled, I’m quite terrific. 
Yet today we shall not quarrel, 

Just to show these folks this moral, 
How two Engines—in their vision— 
Once have met without collision.” 


That is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread; 

Spoken slightly through the nose, 
With a whistle at the close. 





Legislator, Statesman, Democrat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RT. REV. MSGR. JOHN A. 
RYAN 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, director, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, on Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, published in Opinion of 
November 1941, a journal of Jewish life 
and letters. 

I consider the following lovely tribute 
from one fine gentleman concerning an- 
other so impressive that I wish every 
Member of the House would read it, be- 
cause it demonstrates that race, creed, 
or color never can separate gentlemen: 
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[From Opinion of November 1741] 
LEGISLATOR, STATESMAN, DEMOCRAT 
(By Rt. Rev. Monsignor John A. Ryan). 


On November 14, 1938, i had the honor to 
deliver one of two addresses at the Harvard 
Law School at the unveiling of a portrait of 
Justice Brandeis. In my address I recounted 
some of his achievements as legislator, indus- 
trial statesman, and fun‘iamental Democrat. 
It seems to me that these three headings are 
still the most comprehensive and significant 
that could be used in his regard. 

All well-informed persons. recognize that 
judges are to some extent virtual legislators 
when they apply the law to new situations 
and particularly when they construe pro- 
visions of the Constitution. In his interpre- 
tations of the due process, interstate com- 
merce, and general welfare clauses of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, Justice Brandeis always en- 
deavored to bring his judicial opinions and 
decisions into conformity with humanity, the 
common gocd, and social justice. I have in 
mind here, particularly, his declarations on 
valuation and fair rates, on minimum wage 
laws, on the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
the Guffey Coal Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, and the social security laws. 

As industrial statesman, Justice Brandeis 
was at his best in his pronouncements on mo- 
nopoly, bankers’ management of industry, and 
the excess capacity of some of our industries 
as compared with the defective purchasing 
power of the masses. His ablest statement in 
the last mentioned respect was expressed in 
his dissenting opinion in New State Ice Co. v. 
Ernest Liebmann. It was in this opinion that 
he wrote the often quoted sentence: “If we 
would guide by the light of reason, we must 
let our minds be bold.” 

The fundamental democracy of Justice 
Brandeis was exhibited in many of his judicial 
opinions, in his championship of organized 
labor, in his faith in the cooperative move- 
ment, and his belief in the virtues and ca- 
pacity of the common man. 

At the conclusion of the address referred 
to above, I said: “Justice Brandeis has been 
not only an eminent social benefactor and 
exponent of social justice but a shining and 
inspiring example to all who love America, 
who cherish her institutions, and who be- 
lieve in the capacities of her people. He is 
one of the two or three great Americans of 
our time.” 

For the last 15, or possibly 20 years, I was 
a dinner guest of Justice and Mrs. Brandeis 
on Thanksgiving Day. This rare privilege 
gave me an unusual opportunity to know and 
appreciate his great qualities of heart and 
mind. Hence, the many eulogistic statements 
that I have read concerning him since his 
death impress me as illustrations and con- 
firmations of what I learned about Justice 
Brandeis on the occasions of those Thanks- 
giving dinners. 

I shall close this brief tribute by quoting 
a paragraph from my autobiography, Social 
Doctrine in Action: A Personal History: 

“Justice Brandeis has one of the keenest 
intellects that I have ever known. No man 
of my acquaintance possesses a finer sense of 
honor, honesty, and decency. In his concep- 
tion of life values, his tastes, and his manner 
of living, he approaches the standards of an 
ascetic. His wide human sympathies, his 
faith in the capacities of ordinary men and 
women, are deep, and his eagerness to advise 
and assist those who seek his counsel is uni- 
versally recognized. From personal associa- 
tion, as well as from his writings and his ju- 
dicial opinions, I have derived not only stim- 
ulating knowledge but genuine inspiration.” 
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Doliar-a-Year Defense Despots Proselyte 


President’s Power Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 17, 1941 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
Trojan Horse in the Office of Production 
Management. Its saboteurs have already 
occupied the Power Division of O. P. M. 

On every hand is evidence that they 
are here to kill. if they can, rural electri- 
fication and all other great public power 
projects of the administration. Through 
priorities, defense contracts, and defense 
plants they are all-powerful. 

President Roosevelt has been betrayed. 

Who are they? On November 4 I 
wrote both Director General William S. 
Knudsen and Capt. J. A. Krug, chief 
power consultant of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, for the list. No re- 
ply. Nevertheless, Iam able to give you 
the names and identifications of the per- 
sonnel of the Power Division, as follows: 

J. E. Moore, Electric Bond & Share. 

E. W. Moorehouse, Associated Gas & 
Electric. 

H. W. Scott, Union Electric Co. 

E. Falk, Consolidated Edison. 

D. D. Chase, Detroit Edison. 

K. W. Miller, Commonwealth Edison. 

W. L. Cisler, Public Service of New 
Jersey. 

V. A. Ogilvie, Gas Advisers, Inc. (Cities 
Service). 

R. Freeman, American Water Works 
& Electric. 

R. E. Moody, North American Co. 

E. H. Yiedi, Potomac Electric. 

C.F. John, Wisconsin Electric. 

C. Bary, Philadelphia Electric Co. 

O. A. Horner, General Electric Co. 

F. H. King, City of Burlington, Vt. 

H. I. Miller, Wisconsin Public Service 
Co. 

C. Kells, West Pennsylvania Power Co. 

E. H. Merrill, Utah Public Service 
Commission. 

H. J. Billica, Muncie, Ind. 

E. H. Hester, Duquesne Light & Power 
Co. 

Cc. W. Jones, New England Power 
Association. 

J. Sedgewick, Kansas Power & Light Co. 

G. H. Smith, Empire State Gas & Elec- 
tric Association. 

Each of these men, with two possible 
exceptions, is on a fat pay roll of his 
company. His loyalty is there. At best 
he can be endeavoring only to serve two 
masters. 

Actually they have staggered R. E. A. 
already. They are stifling public-power 
expansion. If this is a mechanized war 
and power is the key to industrial pro- 
duction; if, indeed, power may win the 
war, then the Power Trust has already 
failed us, and the first fealty of these 
tycoons could cost us the victory. 


Caesar had his Brutus; Roosevelt, his 
dollar delivery boys. I refer only to those 
in the Power Division. 

They have “come to bury Caesar, not 
to praise him.” — 





Plan for Control of Labor Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 7, 1941 


LETTER FROM COL. ROBERT E. GOODWIN 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit the following letter which 
appeared in the Boston Herald of Novem- 
ber 1, 1941. It was written by Col. Rob- 
ert E. Goodwin, of Concord, Mass., war- 
time commander of the One Hundred and 
First Field Artillery, able lawyer, and 
close student of national problems. I 
commend it to the careful reading and 
study of the Members of this House. 


[From the Boston Herald of November 1, 
1941] 


PLAN FOR CONTROL OF LABOR UNIONS 


To the EprTor OF THE HERALD: 

The challenge presented to the people of 
the United States by the strike in the bitu- 
minous-coal mines brings into bold relief the 
question cf the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment and organized labor, because Mr. 
Lewis and his associates appear to take the 
position that they are stronger than the Gov- 
ernment and can impose their will on the 
Government to the point of impairing the 
carrying out of the decision of the Nation to 
prepare itself for a mighty effort in the de- 
fense of its vital interests. 

This strike is not an isolated instance of 
this attitude on the part of certain labor 
leaders. It appeared in the Kearny shipyard 
strike and in a myriad of other strikes of 
lesser magnitude throughout the country 
which have seriously retarded the national- 
defense program. 

The present controversy between these lead- 
ers of organized labor and the owners of the 
mines affected does not involve wages, hours 
of labor, working conditions, or fair employer 
practices. The sole issue is the closed shop— 
the question of whether a man shall be per- 
mitted to work in the industry only if he 
joins and remains a member of a particular 
union and pays such union dues as the leaders 
may assess upon him. 

Therefore, the time has come when not only 
the closed-shop issue itself but also the whole 
question as to the relation between labor and 
Government must be faced, and a way must 
be found to permit workers to enjoy the 
legitimate benefits of mass organization with- 
out permitting the organization to harass or 
exploit the individual worker or to defy the 
public will and jeopardize the national safety 
by disrupting the economic life of the Nation. 

Oftentimes when a great issue, Such as 
this, is presented, a solution may be found 
by applying principles and methods which 
have been tried and applied in other fields. 
Therefore, it would seem reasonable to sug- 
gest that the same method as that which is 
now employed to curb the excesses of those 
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whose power is derived from the control of 
large aggregations of capital, should be ap- 
plied to curb the excesses of those whose 
power is derived from control over large 
groups of our citizens. 

The agencies of government which have 
been set up to exercise these restraining 
and supervising powers with respect to cap- 
ital are familiar to all; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, and 
the Federal Power Commission. Whatever 
opposition may have been presented to the 
establishment of certain of these agencies, 
they are now accepted as parts of the Ameri- 
can system of government, and the constitu- 
tionality of their powers and functions has 
been confirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Furthermore, organized labor 
sought their establishment and benefits 
thereby. 

On what valid grounds, therefore, can or- 
ganized labor oppose the application of 
similar governmental controls to the pro- 
tection both of the public and of the indi- 
vidual worker from the improper use of the 
power which the size of the present-day 
labor unions gives to the men who direct 
their activities? 

It was the ever-increasing size of the ag- 
gregations of capital and the ever-increasing 
power which resulted from such size that 
caused the creation of the governmental 
agencies above referred to, and also led to the 
enactment of the Sherman antitrust law 
with its prohibitions against monopoly and 
conspiracy in restraint of trade and com- 
merce. 

It is the vast size of the present-day labor 
unions which now calls for similar control 
and supervision by government, and for simi- 
lar prohibitions against conspiracies aimed 
at stopping the flow of goods in lawful com- 
merce. 

A comparatively few controls, applied at 
the right places, will go far to accomplish the 
end sought. The following naturally suggest 
themselves: 

(1) Require that all labor unions, the ac- 
tivities of which affect interstate or foreign 
commerce, shall operate under a Federal 
charter of incorporation; 

(2) Require that the financial books of ac- 
count of such unions shall be kept in accord- 
ance with rules prescribed by a governmental 
agency, just as in the case of the railroads, the 
telegraph and telephone companies, and the 
electric power companies which engage in 
interstate commerce; 

(3) Require full publicity and notice to all 
union members respecting salaries paid to 
union officials or employees of unions and of 
the disbursements of union funds, just as 
business corporations are required to disclose 
the salaries of officers and directors when 
seeking the proxies of stockholders, and to 
publish periodic financial reports, which have 
been audited by independent accountants; 

(4) Require that union dues shall be as- 
sessed in accordance with the budgeted anc 
legitimate needs of the union organization 
and not at the whim of a small group of offi- 
cials who need not disclose the purpose to 
which the dues are to be applied; 

(5) Prohibit labor unions from making 
contributions to any political party or politi- 
cal committee and forbid the use of union 
funds to influence any election, thus putting 
labor unions on an equal footing with other 
kinds of corporations; 

(6) Prescribe by legislative code those ob- 
jectives which labor unions may aim to attain 
by use of the powerful weapon of the strike, 
and restore to the courts the power to grant 
injunctions against strikes which aim to 
attain ends which the law does not recognize 
as legitimate. 

To what extent a labor union should be 
permitted to use the strike weapon is difi- 








cult to define and the amateur should not 
attempt such definition; but it would not 
appear to be too difficult for Congress to pre- 
scribe what objectives are legitimate and 
what objectives are improper. In this field 
of legislation extreme caution should be ex- 
ercised in limiting the right to strike. The 
wholesale prohibition of strikes in defense 
industries should not be enacted in the exist- 
ing emergency as a stop-gap measure, effec- 
tive only during the emergency. The solu- 
tion should be one which will be applicable 
in peace as well as in time of war and crisis. 
The present situation makes it easier for all 
concerned to clarify their thinking on an 
issue which has been becoming more and 
more acute for a long period of time. 

The solution must be sought in a spirit 
of calmness and fairness, and the aim must 
be to find a way to give full and practical 
recognition to the right of labor to organize, 
its right to strike for legitimate purposes, the 
right of the individual to work, and the right 
of the general public, through government, 
to carry forward, without interference, any 
national program which conforms to the 
national will. 

If the United States is to continue to fulfill 
its destiny as a proving ground for the devel- 
opment of the democratic way of life, organ- 
ized labor must consent to having applied to 
it the same kind of controls which it has 
insisted should be applied to other powerful 
groups and forces within our common 
country. 

Much of the above has been said before, 
but this seems an opportune time to say it 
again. 

RoBertT E. Goopwin. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was not possible for me to 
support legislation to repeal those sec- 
tions of the Neutrality Act, which pro- 
hibited the sending of our ships into ports 
of belligerents and into combat zones, be- 
cause I felt that those provisions were 
intended to prevent the occurrence of 
incidents which would involve our coun- 
try in outright and complete participa- 
tion in the European war, with all the 
attendant heartaches and bloodshed 
which would accompany such participa- 
tion. 

I am cognizant of the difficult task 
which confronts the President. I realize 
the burden which has been placed upon 
him. It is no pleasure for me to oppose 
his recommendation, but in a matter 
which may be the last step before actual 
warfare, each individual Member of Con- 
gress must be the keeper of his own con- 
science. 

I have supported legislation which en- 
ables aid to be given to the powers fight- 
ing Hitlerism. 

I voted to lift the embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to the Allied Powers pro- 
viding they carried such supplies in their 
own ships. I might say in passing that 
this was the recommendation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. I voted for this measure 
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even before the outbreak of war in Eu- 
rope. I voted for all the lease-lend legis- 
lation, and I would point out that the 
American people were definitely told that 
the purpose of all these measures was to 
give us time to prepare our own defenses 
in order that we might be able to pro- 
tect the United States from any threat 
of invasion by any hostile powers. In 
this connection I am informed that only 
a few weeks ago Admiral Stark, Chief of 
Naval Operations, advised a congres- 
sional committee that the United States 
was safe from such an invasion, and he 
expressed the opinion that our defense 
forces would be able to defeat any such 
attempt. 

Many of the proponents of the legis- 
lation to repeal these provisions of the 
Neutrality Act frankly admit that with 
this repeal it is but a very short step to 
an all-out war. Indeed, many of those 
who are the most vociferous in advocat- 
ing this repeal, candidly state they favor 
complete participation in the war by this 
country and even advocate the sending 
of troops to Europe and elsewhere in 
the war areas. 

I do not question the motives of any 
of my colleagues who voted for this legis- 
lation. I believe that each Member voted 
as he thought was for the best interests 
of our country. I would like, however, 
to point out that of the 53 Democrats 
who voted against the bill 20 are chair- 
men of standing or special committees. 
There are 47 standing committees in the 
House. These 20 Representatives are 
men of long experience and service in 
Congress and occupy key positions in the 
organization of the House of Representa- 
tives. It is certain they would take this 
action only after long and mature de- 
liberation. 

It is of deep significance that, even 
while Congress was debating this legis- 
lation, Joseph Stalin, the Soviet Premier, 
in a public address to the Russian people, 
asked that the United States actually es- 
tablish a war front in Europe and de- 
plored the fact that we had not already 
done so. 

The British statesman Lord Beaver- 
brook, while in this country a month or 
two ago, wrote articles for American mag- 
azines asking for outright intervention, 
and by inference stated that it was our 
duty to undertake such intervention. It 
is interesting to remember that Lord 
Beaverbrook is a native Canadian and 
that, although Canada is actually at war, 
Canada only has conscription for a 4- 
month training period, and that Canada 
by legislative enactment is prohibited 
from sending any soldiers outside of Can- 
ada unless they. volunteer for such serv- 
ice. Lord Beaverbrook was not recorded 
as having advocated that Canada change 
this policy. 

The day before the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted on the repeal measure, 
the press carried items relative to ques- 
tionnaires sent by the War Department 
to soldiers, asking whether they would be 
willing to volunteer for service overseas 
and stipulating that a direct “yes” or 
“no” answer be given. Later, the War 


Department tried to explain this as a 
mere routine query, but its explanation 
did not ring sincere and it brought a 
recollection of the fact that General 
Marshall, only a short time ago, asked 
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that he, General Marshall—not the 
President—be given authority to send 
American troops outside our own pos- 
sessions and outside the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

With all these things matters of rec- 
ord, one cannot view repeal of neutrality 
laws without taking into consideration 
the possible consequences of such action. 
And to demonstrate that we must con- 
sider the effect this repeal will have on 
our own participation in the war and the 
possible sending of millions of American 
boys to die on foreign soil, I direct atten- 
tion to the interpretation which was 
placed upon the action of Congress by 
those in belligerent countries. The day 
following the vote, our American press 
reported that the London newspapers, 
in commenting on the passage of the bill, 
carried the headlines, “They Are Coming 
Over.” The men editing these foreign 
papers‘are realists, and that was the sig- 
nificance our action carried to them. 

There are a great many unthinking 
people who profess to believe that a Mem- 
ber of Congress has no right to consult 
his own conscience with respect to actions 
which might lead to the shedding of 
American blood and to the maiming and 
crippling of many, many American boys. 
They think that we have no right to con- 
template the heartaches which may come 
to American parents, or to consider the 
pall of sorrow which might be spread over 
thousands of American homes. By in- 
ference they even say that we have no 
right to ask for guidance from Almighty 
God in the performance of our duties. 
All we must do according to them is fol- 
low the instructions which someone else 
might give us. That is the kind of gov- 
ernment Hitler has given his country. 
That is what causes the collapse of rep- 
resentative government. That is the 
method of nazi-ism, fascism, and com- 
munism. 

In every public address that I have 
made since I have been a Member of 
Congress, on Memorial Days and on simi- 
lar occasions, in which I discussed the 
need for preserving the peace of the 
United States, I promised my constituents 
that I would resist all pressure with re- 
spect to my actions on any question 
threatening our peace and that I would 
be guided by the dictates of my con- 
science. I took comfort from the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party and I 
placed reliance upon the repeated state- 
ments of te President during the cam- 
paign and I was happy to stand before 
the American people in support of such 
statements and aims. 

On September 11, 1940, in an address 
to the Teamsters’ Union, the President 
said: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas, except in case of attack. 


On October 28, 1940, the President 
stated at Madison Square Garden, New 
York: 

By the Neutrality Act. * * * Wemade 
it clear that ships flying the American flag 
could not carry munitions to a belligerent, 
and that they must stay out of war 
Mae Ft * 


And he further stated: 


In all these ways we made it clear to every 
American and to every foreign nation th-t 
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we would avoid becoming entangled through 
some episode beyond our borders. These 
were measures to keep us at peace. 


I still think, as the President stated 
then, that the purpose of the Neutrality 
Act was to keep us out of war, and I 
think the repeal of it will surely involve 
us in a shooting war, with millions of 
American boys being sent abroad to fight 
in foreign lands. On October 30, 1940, at 
Poston, the President said: 

And while I am talking to you, tathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again. Your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 


I realize from the utterances of Mr. 
Wilkie that if he had been elected Presi- 
dent he would have carried us into war 
long since. I am aware that our Presi- 
dent has been a better pilot than the 
Republican candidate would have been, 
because Mr. Willkie by his intemperate 
and warlike attitude would have de- 
stroyed our peace before this; but I still 
believe the course the President charted 
for us at the time he made those state- 
ments can be maintained and that it 
should be maintained for our own best 
interests. My conscience tells me that 
we should not depart from the position 
he took at that time. 

As a World War veteran I cannot sub- 
scribe to any policy which is again going 
to send our boys forth to die on foreign 
soil. The best interests of America, of 
all our people, demand that we conserve 
them for our own defenses in this hemi- 
sphere. 

Much as I detest Hitlerism, much as 
I abhor and condemn his outrageous 
treatment of heipless people, his bigotry, 
his satanic persecution of defenseless in- 
dividuals, his inhuman attitude toward 
his fellowman, his destruction of reli- 
gion, I still firmly believe that the best 
way to preserve liberty and democracy 
in the United States is by preventing our 
involvement in this European conflict. 

We have provided the powers fighting 
Hitler with much aid in their battle. 
We have gone as far as we can safely go. 

I had an object lesson, in what involve- 
ment in this war might mean to our peo- 
ple, at the time of the sinking of the 
U. S. S. Reuben James. Three young 
men, whose families lived in or near my 
city, were members of the crew of that 
ship. Becasue I am a member of the 
Naval Affairs Committee I received ap- 
peals from friends of their families to 
secure some word from the Navy Depart- 
ment as to the fate of these boys. For 
several days no news was available. I 
was in constant touch with the Depart- 
ment from my home in Philadelphia. 
Finally at midnight one evening I re- 
ceived word from the Department that 
all three of these boys had lost their lives 
and that the Department was about to 
notify their families of this. It was with 
a heavy heart that I had to arouse the 
friends of these families from their beds 
and give them the task of bearing this 
tragic news to the parents and kin of 
these boys. 

What may be the consequences if we 
finally are involved in an all-out war, 
which now seems inevitable? Have you 
ever contemplated what the state of mind 


of the American pepole will be if thou- 
sands of American boys are again sacri- 
ficed in foreign lands and thousands of 
others return wounded and maimed? 
With a national debt that will be stag- 
gering, with taxation reaching propor- 
tions never before thought of, with the 
inevitable industrial curtailment, which 
is bound to come with resulting depres- 
sion and unempluyment, there will be 
such chaos and confusion that our own 
way of life, our own system of govern- 
ment will be seriously threatened by the 
internal disruption which will be ram- 
pant. Agitators will have fertile ground. 
Innocent people will be used as scape- 
goats, as they have been elsewhere. In 
victory we will have a problem and a 
threat that will be equal to or greater 
than any apprehension or danger we now 
must face from Hitler and his allies. 

Because of the reasons I have stated I 
could not in conscience support the legis- 
lation repealing or changing our neu- 
trality laws. In voting against this re- 
peal I am confident I acted for the best 
interests of the people of my district and 
of our country. I sincerely trust subse- 
quent developments because of this re- 
peal will not involve us in actu&l all-out 
warfare. I hope and pray that Divine 
Providence may terminate the holocaust 
in Europe before those incidents, which 
are the inevitable sequence of our legis- 
lative action, occur to plunge us into the 
conflict. 

As the parents, sweethearts, and rela- 
tives of the young men of my district 
and other constituents calmly analyze 
all phases of this question, I am certain 
they will approve the stand I have taken. 


Trees for Our Arsenal 
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ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times Magazine of 
November 9, 1941: 


[From the New York Times Magazine of 
November 9, 1941] 

TREES FOR OUR ARSENAL—AS LOGGERS CUT TIM- 
BER FOR THE ARMING OF DEMOCRACY, THE 
NEED FOR REPLENISHING THE FORESTS IN- 
CREASES 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


The first resource that white men used on 
this continent is a strategic material now in 
the all-out effort to keep this continent free. 
Resistance to aggression calls for vast quan- 
tities of lumber. Logs, protection against 
the elements for the settlers of America, are 
vitally needed by Americans of today for the 
protection which they and their Allies are 
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rearing against the storms of tyranny and 


conquest. 
“Timber,” shouts a lumberjack high in the 


mountain fastnesses of Oregon, and a great 
fir tree that was standing centuries before 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence begins its crashing descent to earth. 
The infinite number of boards and panels 
and planks in its 300-foot length will help 
indepéndence survive, for they will be rushed 
into battleship decking, army barracks, ship- 
yard piling, airplane hangars and fixtures, 
and countless other requirements of our na- 
tional-defense program. 

In the farthest reaches of the American 
wilderness loggers are trudging the uplands 
in search of wood for the arsenal of democ- 
racy. Forests fall before their saws and 
axes, a sacrifice to the crisis confronting 
freedom. Down out of the fastnesses the 
logs come. They cover the rivers near the 
mills in a solid mass from shore to shore. 
On docks and railroad sidings the stacks of 
lumber mount. One pile may be destined 
for a cantonment in Texas, the next for a 
shipyard in Scotland. 

Sawmills operate the clock around trying 
to keep pace with the lumberjacks back in 
the mountains. Huge piles of sawdust and 
shavings, fresh with the pungent smell of 
the woods, attest the speed of the work. 
Never has timber been needed so critically as 
now—Sitka spruce for airplane struts and 
spars, Dougles fir for mine-layers’ keels and 
soldiers’ quarters, Ponderosa pine for defense 
housing in both America and the embattled 
British Isles. It takes 1,500 board-feet of 
lumber to shelter each member of our new 
army. 

A mighty boom has swept through the 
timber industry in the Pacific Northwest, 
where half of the Nation’s remaining big 
forests are concentrated. Mills abandoned 
long ago are being rebuilt. Logging railroads 
gone to rust creak to train wheels once more. 
Deep in the hinterland men are swamping 
out roads and trails, clearing a passage for 
the logs they soon will cut. Aged lumber- 
jacks “on the beach” for years have been 
called back into service and are pitting 
muscles against fir and hemlock grain again. 

In groves still barricaded by windfalls, log- 
ging camps have been thrown up with mi- 
raculous haste Mess halls and bunkhouses 
have been nailed together almost overnight. 
Where a few days earlier bobcats prowled and 
woodhens raised their brood, the bedlam of 
ax and saw and men’s voices fills the thin 
upland air. Wilderness cooks mix huge bowls 
of pancake batter and fry pork chops on iron 
stoves in polka-dot array, while storehouses 
built from bark and “shakes” hold extra sup- 
plies for the new crews invading the forests 
in a steady march. 

All this means that in 1941 the Pacific 
Northwest, which is the timber citadel of the 
United States, will cut more lumber than in 
any year since 1929, and nearly as much as 
then. The war raging overseas has made its 
impact felt in the heart of the American soli- 
tudes—in the Cascade Mountains, in the 
Sierras, in the Bitterroots, in the Siskiyous, 
in the Wallowas, in the Olympics. Those 
rocky fortresses are surrendering trees older 
than the Republic. Soldiers in this country 
and England dwell in barracks built from 
lumber that was ripening when Philip II of 
Spain, and not Adolf Hitler, was trying to 
overthrow Great Britain. 

Many of the forest sentinels thus cut were 
counted on for watershed protection and 
recreation for countless campers. Falling be- 
fore the ax, too, are thousands of second- 
growth trees which were supposed to feed 
sawmills a generation from now. Groves both 
old and new in the Pacific Northwest are be- 
ing gutted. What does this mean to the fu- 
ture of the lumber industry? Will it run out 
of timber tocut? What is being done by both 
private enterprise and the Government to 
forestall depletion of the forests? Have other 
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steps been recommended? Has the defense 
boom accelerated conservation? 

These are important questions in a region 
where lumber is the basic industry. They 
also are important to the Nation as a whole, 
because the Pacific Northwest shelters the 
last at fragment of the mantle of trees 
which once blanketed America. * * * 

With some of the income from defense 
orders the lumber companies are undertak- 
ing a new departure in refcrestation. Instead 
of reseeding sketchily over immense areas, 
the industry is laying out tree farms. These 
tracts will be harvested annually just like 
Farmer Brown’s potato patch. Mature trees 
will be cut; trees not yet ready for the ax 
will be left standing. The entire farm will 
be crisscrossed with roads and pocked with 
waterholes so that peril from fires will be 
practically eliminated. 

In the Grays Harbor hills of the State of 
Washington, the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
has laid out a tree farm covering 130,000 
acres. Already 300,000 fir trees have been 
planted. In the year 2000 the farm will yield 
100,000,000 board-feet of high-grade lumber, 
it is estimated. Weyerhaeuser forestry ex- 
perts expect an equal harvest for each year 
thereafter, or $2,500,000 worth of timber an- 
nually. Other tree farms are planned. The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association has 
outlined a project calculated to grow 5,000,000 
trees a year. ; 

Conservation methods also have been in- 
troduced by law. The Oregon Legislature 
recently provided that all pine trees less than 
16 inches in diameter must be spared, and 
that in fir logging at least 5 percent of the 
original timber must be left standing. This 
is a thrust at the old cut-out-and-get-out 
style of lumbering which levels great forests 
into fields of stumps. Sentinels must be left 
now to seed the grove. 

But there are some individuals in the 
Northwest who believe these practices are 
not enough. E. B. MacNaughton, chairman 
of the Oregon State Economic Council, in- 
sists that timber in the region must be 
placed on a sustained-yield basis. 

Sustained-yield means that in a particu- 
lar area Only as much lumber can be cut 
each year as ripens. Forest rangers or other 
experts would cruise through a grove, blaz- 
ing the trees ready for the ax; all other 
trees would have to be spared. The United 
States Forest Service advocates this policy. 
Otherwise, it predicts “ghost towns” will 
begin to dot the highlands of the Pacific 
Northwest. Silent mills and gaunt business 
establishments will tell the story of a re- 
source used up. Loggers and lumberjacks 
will face permanent unemployment. 

The Forest Service holds that sustained- 
yield is the only alternative to boom and 
bust. Its experiment station announces 
that the amount of commercial timber ma- 
turing annually in the Northwest today is 
but a third of that being cut. “If cutting 
continues at the present rate,” prophesies 
the National Resources Planning Board, 
“production of logs in the Puget Sound, 
Grays Harbor, and Columbia River districts 
will inevitably decline, with most unfortu- 
nate results for the population of the area— 
and in all likelihood increased lumber costs 
for the American public.” 

Here and there in Oregon and Washington 
“ghost towns” have already appeared. Far- 
ther and farther into the hills the men of 
the towns had to roam for logs. At last the 
uplands in the area were stripped bare. The 
lumberjacks took to stump-ranching or moved 
on. 

Lyle F. Watts, Pacific Northwest regional 
forester, recently warned the people of the 
Klamath River Basin in Oregon that, at the 
present rate of lumbering, their annual tim- 
ber production of 750,000,000 board-feet would 
dwindle to 200,000,000 board-feet within the 
next 2 decades. “What will happen then?” 
he asked. “Your communities are geared to 


a production of 750,000,000 board-feet. You 
will see the present $8,000,000 lumber pay roll 
drop to less than $3,000,000. You will see 
sawmills, and timberlands, and homes, and 
logging railroads now paying taxes, gone from 
the tax rolls.” 

Congressional action to avoid such a con- 
tingency has been proposed by Representa- 
tive WALTER M. Pierce, of Oregon. He has 
introduced a bill providing that $60,000,000 
worth of the best timber in the Pacific 
Northwest should be purchased with Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation funds. These 
trees then would be sold stick by stick by 
the Forest Service on a sustained-yield basis. 
The sharp eyes of rangers and other for- 
esters would oversee all operations. The 
lumber industry does not think such dras- 
tic action is justified. Spokesmen for the 
industry admit that in certain localities the 
cutting has been too heavy and if continued 
will lead to unemployment and economic 
decay. Many of these spokesmen promise 
that increased revenues from defense-lumber 
production will be allocated to reforestation 
experiments. 

The outcome of this controversy over con- 
servation will affect some of the most pic- 
turesque workers in American industry—the 
loggers who fell the trees of the Pacific 
Northwest, get them to the mills and saw 
them into boards and planks. They have a 
language all their own. The logging-camp 
boss is called “the bull of the woods”; a 
lumberjack inept at his task, a “hoosier.” 
Thin timber is a “bum show.” 

Loggers eat prodigious amounts of food, 
insist on pie three times a day, love to have 
everything swimming in gravy. The camp 
kitchen is a place of mass production, often 
a marvel of efficiency, but sometimes less at- 
tentive to quality than to quantity. For the 
most part, however, the food is excellent. 
Hungry men and disgruntled men are poor 
workers. 

Methods of lumbering have been modern- 
ized, but some of the old daring tasks still 
remain. Trees, many of them as high as a 
30-story skycraper, must be cut down with 
saw and ax. The cry of “Timber!” is still 
heard at the moment when the last shred of 
wood gives way and the tree starts to fall; 
logs are still floated to the mills by river 
and lake, after they have been dumped from 
trucks and flat cars. Men with peaveys leap 
from log to log, breaking up jams and keep- 
ing the mass headed toward the shrill whine 
of the mills. A tumble would mean crushed 
limbs, but the logger trusts to his skill and 
hobnails. 

These tasks are done with the studied 
nonchalance with which American workmen 
perform almost all dangerous jobs. The lum- 
berjacks ask only that the supply of trees 
hold out. Then they will provide the lum- 
ber for the war and, later on, the lumber to 
rebuild the stricken countries of Europe. 





The Noninterventionist Argument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 
ARTICLES FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include two brief articles by eminent 
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columnists, Westbrook Pegler and Mark 
Sullivan, contained in the Washington 
Posi of November 16. 

They constitute two strikes on ex- 
Colonel Charles The Great Lindbergh. 


[From the Washington Post of November 16, 
1941] 


Tue NONINTERVENTIONIST ARGUMENT 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


Most of the radio addresses of Colonel Lind- 
bergh and Senator WHEELER and many of the 
speeches of other noninterventionists here 
had one conspicuous flaw. 

A good noninterventionist speech—good 
from the point of view of a fair and disinter- 
ested American listener—ought to have two 
characteristics. First, nothing should be said 
that would make Nazis in the audience cheer. 
If America is to stay out of the war, or limit 
its going in, it should be for reasons having 
wholly to do with America. It should not be 
for reasons pleasing to Nazis. This rule Colo- 
nel Lindbergh violated, especially in his early 
speeches. Often radio listeners would hear, 
from the audience present at the meeting, 
cheers as guttural Germanic as those which 
greet Hitler when he speaks in Berlin. That 
settled the matter for the radio audience. 


ALL DISLIKE NAZIS 


Nine-tenths of Americans—98 percent, I 
think, according to the polls—dislike Nazis. 
If anything in a speech pleases Nazis, it can- 
not be pleasing to 98 of 100 Americans. Some- 
times the remark that caused Nazis to cheer 
was no more than a suggestion that England 
cannot win. If Colonel Lindbergh believes 
this, he is free to say so. But saying so in his 
speeches urging America to stay out of the war 
is a mistake. 

The second rule for noninterventionist 
speakers should be never say anything derog- 
atory toEngland. This rule Senator WHEELER 
has broken conspicuously. A sample is his 
remark to the effect that the sun never sets 
on the British Empire—because Britain can- 
not be trusted in the dark. That sort of 
thing is offensive to the immense mass of 
Americans, who either like England for her- 
self or infinitely prefer England to the Nazis 
or admire the English enormously for their 
gallant fight. Even John T. Flynn, one of 
the heads of America First, a fine man with 
a good mind, occasionally, by words or in- 
flection of voice, seems to slur England. 

True, it is dificult for a noninterventionist 
to avoid making the Nazis cheer. Merely to 
say America should stay out of the war is to 
please the Nazis. But to nc srterventionist 
orators could take care of this by a few well- 
chosen words at the beginning of their 
speeches, expressing their opinion of Hitler— 
assuming that the noninterventionist orators 
feel about Hitler the way practically all Amer- 
ica does. 

A GOOD SPEECH 


There is one good noninterventionist speech 
possible to make, but never adequately made 
so far as I have seen. I speak of it as “good” 
in the sense of a tenable point of view with 
much evidence to support it. Such a speech 
would be about America solely—it would not 
mention either Germany or England. 

Such a speech should draw a distinction 
between two things. The first is, America 
entering a war under normal conditions of 
Government at home—for example, under 
Woodrow Wilson as President. The second, 
and different thing is, America entering the 
war under present conditions, with many 
of the policy-making positions and influences 
in the hands of persons who believe in, as 
Professor Tugwell put it, “making America 
over.” To such persons, war is opportunity. 

For prosecuting war, extraordinary powers 
should be granted to the Executive. These 
powers can be used to make America over— 
into a new pattern of government and 
society which America would not submit 


—— 
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to except under the guise and compulsion 
of war. 

Another way of phrasing such a noninter- 
ventionist thesis would pose it as a question: 
Should America enter a war to crush totali- 
tarian government in Europe, if a probable 
outcome may be totalitarian government here 
at home? 

If some one will make that speech—pre- 
pare it adequately, support it with evidence, 
and deliver it in a spirit of cool reason— 
America will know it faces the most serious 
decision in its hietory. 

This argument against intevention ap- 
pears occasionally as an allusion in speeches 
including the other familiar arguments. 
But precisely the way to make this one 
argument convincing is to separate it from 
the others. 


STATING IT BADLY 


Sometimes noninterventionist speakers, 
groping awkwardly toward this argument, 
state it in a way that defeats itself. Some 
have said or hinted, for example, that if 
America enters the war, there will not be a 
congressional election next year. One who 
has said that is Colonel Lindbergh. 

I am moved to think Colonel Lindbergh 
and the others who have made the same as- 
sertion have lacked the time or the study 
to put this argument against intervention 
into exact and convincing form. To de- 
scribe with exactness and clarity the reasons 
and processes through which America, if we 
enter the war, is in danger of becoming to- 
talitarian calls for patient study by a first- 
class mind. 


CONGRESS LOSING POWER 


The writer of this article watches Wash- 
ington affairs closely. And this writer has 
never heard, or seen any reason to suspect, 
any specific move toward suspension of con- 
gressional elections next year. That is not 
in the air, so far as this writer knows, and 
he ought to know. 

But this writer does believe that reduction 
of the role of Congress in government—one 
mark of totalitarian government—is under 
way. Governmental changes of far-reaching 
importance, revolutionary in effect, are being 
made without participation of Congress, 
without sanction by Congress, against the 
will of Congress. That is the straight path 
toward totalitarian government — govern- 
ment by a man or group, with the legislative 
branch of government diminishing in power 
toward gradual extinction. 

For example, Congre-s appointed a National 
Defense Mediation Board to take account of 
disputes in defense industries. The mem- 
bers of the board were chosen by the Presi- 
dent, not subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. At the Federal Shinbuilding Cor- 
poration’s plant at Kearny, N. J., a Congress 
of Industrial Organizations union Ccemanded 
a closed shop—that the companv should em- 
ploy only members of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations union. This the company 
refused. The dispute was referred to the 
Defense Mediation Board. The Board recom- 
mended “maintenance of membership.” 
This means that every Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ member working in the plant 
must continue to be a member, must pay his 
dues, end otherwise conform to union rules 
and discipline. If ‘he member should lapse 
in any respect, the union could tell the com- 
pany to discharge him—and the company 
would have to discharge him. 


PRECEDENTS ESTABLISHED 


This recommendation the company de- 
clined to accept. A strike ensued. After 
some time the Government took over the 
plant. This Congress would never have 
done. It would not have authorized either 
@ closed shop or a partially closed shop such 
as “maintenance of membership.” And Con- 
gress would not have authorized Govern- 


ment seizure of a plant under these circum- 
stances. i 

There have been many such cases—impor- 
tant Government policies adopted, far- 
reaching precedents established—without 
sanction by Congress, against the will of 

. Once Congress makes a grant .of 
power to the Executive it loses contro] over 
what may be done under the power. 

It is this that is to be feared if America 
goes further toward war. Surrender by Con-' 
gress of power to the Executive, because the 
Executive needs more power under war con- 
ditions, could grow to where it would amount 
to a serious change in the American system 
of balanced powers. 


(By Westbrook Pegler) 


New York, November 15.—My nomination 
for the title of the wrongest man of our 
time is Charles A. Lindbergh, who founded 
his reputation as a politico-military pundit 
on his expert opinion that the Russian flying 
establishment was simply awful and pre- 
sumed to warn the British, in effect, that 
the Germans would tear them to tatters in 
no time and three-fifths. There are many 
wrong-Johns bunched up in a passel some 
distance back, and it looks like a photo- 
finish for place and show, but I am playing 
a hunch that Adolf Hitler will run second 
by a forelock, with some of our own high 
staff officers in Washington breathing down 
his neck. And I hope my friend and col- 
league in the cosmic column trade, Gen. 
Hugh Johnson won’t be too sensitive to a 
reminder that he brashly declared that the 
Soviet Army was “mush” in a piece which 
he ripped off shortly after Hitler threw his 
sneak punch at the faceless people of the 
Soviet and, for the moment, seemed to be 
most in need of reliable brakes, lest he out- 
run his groceries and his supplies of hard- 
ware and firecrackers. 

But the rest of them based their opinions 
on the confusing ineptitudes of the Russians 
in their gymnasium workout against the 
Finns, a performance which has been ex- 
plained only by guess and surmise to date. 
It doesn’t seem possible that the Russians 
intentionally took a few on the chin in that 
fuss merely to affect the betting, but when 
the fantastic conduct of the defendants in 
their treason trials is remembered, the im- 
possible certainly deserves a small wager. 

Those Russians seem to be nuts by all the 
standards that we know and the kind of peo- 
ple who would go into a hostile court and 
proclaim their guilt of capital crimes and 
practically demand the death penalty might 
have been goofy enough to waste a few divi- 
sions of men and some military junk just to 
make themselves look bad and lure an over- 
confident sucker into a reckless swing. 

But Lindbergh knew it all before anything 
happened. It dian’t take Finland to demon- 
strate to him that the Russians were the 
Fred Fulton of the military world. 

Our Charles the Great had visited their 
flying fields and airplane plants and talked 
with their aviation experts, and apparently 
they showed him some crank-winders and 
woodburners and let him interview some of 
their crazy wingwalkers and sent him on his 
way with just the impression they wanted 
him to impart to his friends in London. 

When Hitler finally did let fly at Stalin 
the Russians were the only nation who could 
even venture a counterpunch and now, after 
a campaign which has been going since June, 
and which some of our best minds expected 
to wind up with another complete conquest 
within 6 or 8 weeks, Germany is still fully 
engaged, and the Russian war surely must 
have chewed up some enormous portion of 
Hitler’s army and his equipment. 

Everyone has marveled at Hitler’s own 
secrecy and the stupendous size and power 
of his army in all departments but, although 
it was published 10 years ago that the Rus- 
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sians had 10,000,000 soldiers of various quali- 
ties, nobody in this country, including Lind- 
bergh and our own generals, nor anybody in 
Germany, could have known what fighting 
power was concealed in Russia. 

It was commonly understod that the Rus- 
sians didn’t know enough about machinery 
to grease a wheelbarrow, and everyone must 
remember stories to the effect that the dumb, 
ignorant Russians just ran their vehicles 
until the bearings burned out and then aban- 
doned them where they died. Yet, today, we 
in the United States might feel very well off 
if wc had, say one-tenth of the mechanical 
fighting gear that Stalin had to start with, 
and the men to run it as well as his robots 
did. 

As to aviation, there have been no reliable 
figures, but, at any rate, their stuff and their 
fliers have been good enough and there has 
been enough of machines and men to keep 
Hitler completely engaged in Russia to the 
total neglect of his endeavor to bomb the 
British civilian populace into surrender. If 
not, then either the German air force was 
overestimated, too, or the effect of air warfare 
on ground troops was put through a sharp 
revision downward in Russia. 

Charles the Great staked his reputation on 
his opinion and on the basis of his perform- 
ance as an expert here, there will surely be 
some Americans who are not pro-British, pro- 
Soviet, or normally anti-German, but just 
pro-American who won’t have much confi- 
dence in his belief that Hitler has no inten- 
tion to invade this hemisphere and couldn’t 
if he would. He could be wrong again. 


Let’s Stop Calling Names For a While 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL IN WASHINGTON (D. C.) 
LABOR 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House I call 
attention, herewith, to a short but sig- 
nificant editorial appearing in the cur- 
rent issue of Labor, published here in 
Washington, and recognized to be one of 
the best edited and most carefully read la- 
bor papers in America. The good Ameri- 
canism of this labor newspaper has never 
been questioned, and it has preserved an 
independence of thought and policy 
which is highly gratifying in these days 
when some labor leaders have fallen 
under the spell of administrationism, 
communism, collectivism, or some other 
sidetrack which carries them toward 
other destinations than the fulfillment 
of the true destiny of American labor as 
it is provided for by the rules of the 
game as enunciated in our Constitution 
and in the functioning of the American 
two-party system. 

Mr. Speaker, may I also call attention 
to the good Americanism preached by 
this editorial from Labor. It shows a 
profound appreciation of the true form- 
ula by which democracy preserves it- 
self; an appreciation, incidentally, which 
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is strangely and unfortunately lacking in 
some of the editorials and columns pub- 
lished in the metropolitan press of our 
time. Let those who would shackle free 
speech or repress criticism read carefully 
the wise admonitions of this editorial. 
America has adopted a foreign policy 
which remains short of actual war, but 
which provides with every means at our 
command full aid short of war to those 
fighting aggression. Let us give this 
policy an opportunity to demonstrate it- 
self as it is, 

There is naught to be gained by un- 
necessary carping criticism of the policy 
as it is now defined and limited; there is 
even less to be gained by perpetually call- 
ing for new innovations, for further steps, 
for greater involvement, for new risks. It 
is time America functioned with a defi- 
nite foreign policy for a wiiile which all 
can understand rather than constantly 
redefining its position and changing its 
regulations. Let us support and sustain 
this defined policy as such without con- 
demnation of steps which can no longer 
be called back and without calling for 
new steps which might carry us directly 
into the catyclysmic catrostrophe of all- 
out, everybody over, shooting, dying, 
blood-spitting, and liberty-losing war. 

TIME TO QUIT TINKERING WITH OUR FOREIGN 

POLICY 


We have a policy to follow—let us op- 
erate for a while with that policy as it is 
while the country unites behind it and 
gets busy translating oratorical urges into 
production units. We have too long been 
‘constantly changing and revising and 
amending and redefining our foreign 
policy so that it looked more like a pass- 
ing parade of incongruous legislative and 
executive exhibits than an understand- 
able and established national policy on 
foreign affairs. Now the time has come 
to quit tinkering with our foreign policy 
and to begin “tanking up” with modern 
materials of war so that our aid to others 
may be real rather than rhetorical and 
so that our defense of this hemisphere 
may be impregnable rather than imagi- 
nary. 

Mr. Speaker, let us quit calling names. 
Let us quit condemning. what Congress 
has done. Let us quit calling for Con- 
gress to write new experiments and re- 
visions into our code of foreign policy. 
Let us ask the President to execute our 
existing policy and to do it on the peace- 
preserving basis he has claimed for it. 
Let us roll up the sleeves of American 
production and take off our coats and 
settle down to work. If we do this we 
should be able to stay out of this war and 
to prevent its impact from destroying 
representative government and the free 
economic system in this country. 

Let us by all means continue free de- 
bate and open discussion because in 
times like these America cannot afford 
the luxury of decisions untested in the 
fierce crucible of critical discussion, but 
to be most helpful this debate can help 
develop programs for implementing our 
existing foreign policy rather than de- 
voting itself to the disturbing and dis- 
rupting tasks of condemning what has 
been legally done by Congress, or of cru- 
sading for further congressional action 
to more greatly still increase the hazards 
of involvement in this war. Mr. Speaker, 


I think the following editorial from 

Labor speaks good sense. 

[From Washington (D. C.) Labor of Tuesday, 

October 7, 1941.] 

Let’s Stop “CaLtinc Namgs” For A WHILE—IN 
THE GRAVE EMERGENCY CONFRONTING THE 
NaTIon, WE SHOULD RESPECT RIGHT OF ALL 
AMERICANS To Express OPINIONS FREELY 
One night last week, Congressman Hami.- 


‘TON Fisu of New York was pleading with an 


audience in Philadelphia to keep this country 
out of the European war. Some of the listen- 
ers indicated they would not fight even if 
Congress passed a declaration of war. 

This aroused Fisu, who, in the last world 
conflict, served with distinction on the battle- 
fronts in Flanders, and made this ringing 
statement: 

“I want to go on record as saying that I 
shall fight a proposal to declare war, but if 
such a declaration is approved by a majority 
in Congress, I shall put on my uniform once 
os and figh’ in this war as I did in the 

The overwhelming majority of Americans, 
we are sure, take the same position as Fisn. 
They may not agree as to what the country 
should do, but they are for their country, 
first, last, and all the time. 

However, they insist on their right to freely 
discuss the issue of peace or war. Some say 
we should get in right now. Others argue 
it is all right to extend aid to Britain, but 
we should avoid actual participation. And 
@ third group earnestly maintain we should 
avoid entangling alliances abroad and devote 
our energies to the defense of our own coun- 


In a Republic like ours, there is only one 
way to reconcile such broad differences of 
opinion, and that is to encourage full and 
free discussion. Unfortunately, many of us 
show signs of becoming extremely intolerant 
and even hysterical. Instead of answering 
the other fellow’s arguments, we are disposed 
to call him a “timid isolationist,” “the friend 
of Hitler,” or “the tool of B ‘itain.” 

Now, undoubtedly some of those indulging 
iu the debate which is raging all over the 
country are actuated by unworthy motives, 
Some may be on the pay roll of foreign 
powers. But 9 out of 10 are patriotic Amer- 
icans who are desperately anxious to see their 
country do the right thing in this tremen- 
dous emergency. 

LET’S STOP CALLING NAMES 


Let’s stop calling names for a while, and, 
while vigorously defending our own opinions, 
give decent consideration to the point of 
view of the fellow who doesn’t agree with us. 

At the same time, we should all follow the 
example of Congressman FisH and resolve 
that when Congress, clothed by the Consti- 
tution with exclusive power to declare war, 
makes a decision, for war or for peace, we 
will bow to the will of the majority and stand 
by our country, however grave the situation 
may become. 





Health Conservation and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DR. W. A. WELDON, OF 
GLASGOW, KY. 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following article by Dr. W. A. 
Weldon, of Glasgow, Ky., appearing in 
the Glasgow (Ky.) Daily News and deal- 
ing with importance of health to na- 
tional defense: 
[From the Glasgow (Ky.) Daily News] 
The subject Health Conservation and Na- 
tional Defense is one of vast magnitude and 
confusing in its complexity. It is a subject 
which during the past few months has been 
spoken about and written about until it 
would seem that there is very little left to 
say; and yet, it is a subject which demands 
serious attention in our preparedness plans. 
From the standpoint of public health, the 
present situation which we are facing is en- 
tirely different from any ever faced before 
in a preparedness program. In times past it 
was not a very serious problem to mobilize an 
army. Today, with the advent of what is 
called total war, there must be total pre- 
paredness, and that sort of preparedness does 
not involve only the matter of armed forces 
but the mobilization of a nation of one hun- 
dred and forty millions of people. 
Manpower, the human resources available 
for both civilian and military pursuits, is of 
course the biggest factor in national defense. 
The effectiveness of manpower depends, how- 
ever, more on physical and mental fitness 
than on mere numbers. There must be the 
will to live the lives of freedom and there 
must be the physical stamina, as well as the 
mechanical resources, to back up that will 
against any threat which may challenge it. 
The usual wartime enthusiasm for good 
health is flourishing throughout the Nation 
in connection with the national-defense pro- 
gram. It is well that this enthusiasm is so 
strong today, for wars now involve whole 
peoples; casualties may be as great among 
civilians as in the armed forces, or even 
greater. Modern war is total war, and total 
war means the greatest possible approach to 
total health. 


TREATMENT OF AGED 


Because of the increasing importance of 
maintaining a constant flow of commodities 
necessary in daily living, the diseases of older 
persons such as heart disease, kidney disease, 
cancer, apoplexy, and such like relatively 
uncommon among the actual fighting men, 
will be of greater importance; this is true 
because of their occurrence in those who 
move in to fill the places vacated by men 
selected for actual service in the military 
and naval forces. 

Fundamental in the maintenance of the 
national health is nutrition. Malnutrition 
is perhaps the most widespread deviation 
from health in any people. In time of war 
as well as in time of peace, the nutrition of 
the people must be maintained. This in- 
volves not only an adequate supply of neces- 
sary foods, but a knowledge of how such 
foods should be used and a disposition to 
use them intelligently without waste. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Our mental, as well as our physical health 
demands attention. The creation of war hys- 
teria or war nerves is a powerful weapon 
in the hands of an enemy. It is by disrupt- 
ing morale that the Nazi war machine has 
been most effective. 

The mental-physical health probiem works 
in something of a vicious circle. Poor or 
under par health causes a mental depression 
of spirit which easily accumulates war nerves 
as an added worry. Morale is weakened more 
quickly if health is weakened. On the other 
hand, a bad mental attitude caused entirely 
or partially by war hysteria can actually lead 
to illness, or at least to decreased efficiency. 

The only sure method for keeping the 
Nation truly fit is to make sure that all its 
citizens are keeping their mental and phys- 
ical strength up to the highest point possible. 
Each and every one of us can do his part in 
this program by intelligent living and intelli- 
gent thinking. 
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Wine and Wine Taxation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, since the en- 
actment of the Revenue Act of 1941, 
which materially increased taxes upon 
wines, it has been my intention to pre- 
sent for the consideration of Members of 
the House views which I believe had they 
been better understood by the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
the House generally would have resulted 
in far different treatment. 

Because some of the finest wine in the 
world is produced in the valleys and on 
the hillsides of my congressional district, 
I have a particular interest in the welfare 
of the grape and winegrower. I use the 
word winegrower deliberately because 
wine, unlike any other beverages contain- 
ing alcohol, is grown and not manufac- 
tured. The bulk of all wine produced in 
California, and I believe in the United 
States, is produced on farms by the men 
and women who grow the grapes, or just 
off those farms in cooperative wineries to 
which the vineyardist delivers his grapes. 

Grape growing and the production of 
wine rank high among the important 
agricultural industries of the United 
States. The estimated capital invested 
in vineyards, wineries, and fruit distil- 
leries is in excess of one-half a billion dol- 
lars, and the estimated annual value of 
grapes and grape products approximates 
$100,000,000. The bulk of these grapes 
is used for the production of wine. I 
emphasize the fact that, unlike beer, 
whisky, or other spirits, nothing, not 
even water, is added to make the finished 
product of wine. It is Nature’s own pure 
expression made totally from an agricul- 
tural product. 

Throughout the 151 years of our exist- 
ence as the United States of America, 
and even prior thereto, every effort has 
been made by the civic and political 
leaders to encourage the use of wine 
rather than the use of spirits. The 
wines that our Revolutionary leaders 
used were for the most part sherries, 
Madeiras, and ports, which fall within 
our present classification of wines con- 
taining from 14 to 21 percent alcoholic 
content. There was little dry wine, or 
that under 14 percent, available in Colo- 
nial, Revolutionary, and early national 
days. George Washington stocked his 
cellar, according to his account book, 
with wines of this type. Thomas Jeffer- 
son urged upon Americans the cultiva- 
tion of the grape and the use of wine. 

It is significant that in order to en- 
courage grape growing and the manu- 
facture and use of wines, no Federal tax 
was ever laid on wine until 1916. The 
War Tax Act of 1916 placed a tax of 4 
cents a gallon on dry wine and 10 cents 
@ gallon on sweet wines, that is, those of 
over 14 percent alcoholic content. This 


was increased in 1917 to 8 cents a gallon 
on dry wines and 20 cents on sweet. 
In 1928 the tax was restored to the 1916 
level, that is, 4 cents and 10 cents per 
gallon, respectively. The rates just re- 
ferred to were, of course, war rates. 

With the repeal of prohibition a tax of 
10 cents per gallon on dry wine and 20 
cents per gallon on sweet wine was levied. 
It was soon found out that the industry, 
still reeling under the blow of 15 years 
of prohibition, could not recover under 
such high Federal rates coupled as they 
were with high taxes put on by practi- 
cally every State except California where 
the rate was held to 2 cents per gallon. 
Consequently, in 1935, Congress reduced 
the tax rate on wines to 5 cents a gallon 
on dry wines and 10 cents a gallon on 
sweet wines. Under this rate of taxation 
coupled with the reduction of State taxes 
or mark-ups in State liquor stores which 
have been effected very largely through 
the efforts of the Wine Institute of Cali- 
fornia, a research and trade organization, 
the consumption of wine has steadily in- 
creased throughout the country. Taken 
by and large the Government has lost 
practically no revenue as a result of the 
reduction in taxes. 

There was formerly a tax on brandy 
used in fortifying or raising the alcoholic 
content of sweet wines. This amounted 
to 10 cents per gallon. About one-third 
of a gallon of brandy was used to a gallon 
of dry wine. In 1940 Congress abolished 
the fortifying tax and increased the tax 
on sweet wine to 15 cents per gallon. 
This was urge? and accepted by wine 
producers. 

The Revenue Act of 1941 has now 
raised these taxes to 8 cents a gallon 
on dry wines, which, though out of line, 
the dry-wine producers have accepted 
willingly, realizing that they must pay 
their share toward the defense pro- 
gram, but the tax on sweet wines, or 
those between 14 and 21 percent, has 
been raised from 15 cents per gallon to 
30 cents per gallon. The House bill 
placed this latter tax at 24 cents, the 
Senate raised it to 35 cents. The result 
is a compromise, and I presume was the 
best that could be expected, but it is 
way out of proportion to taxes on other 
alcoholic beverages. Reflected to the 
growers of grapes, and they are the ones 
who will have to stand these increased 
taxes, unlike other agricultural producers, 
this means an increased cost of $9 a ton 
for grapes. One ton of grapes makes 
90 gallons of sweet wines. The former 
Federal tax amounted to $18 aton. The 
total tax will now amount to $27 a ton. 
When grapes at the present time are 
only bringing $17.50 per ton it is obvious 
that the grower is going to be penalized 
as a result of this taxation to an extent 
of more than 150 percent of the cost 
of grapes. It will not surprise you, 
therefore, that I am somewhat concerned 
about the results of this swift rise in 
taxes from the agricultural standpoint. 
A grape vineyard represents a permanent 
investment and it cannot be lightly de- 
stroyed, but increased costs of produc- 
tion and decreased returns from the 
winery may ruin the owner. Let us hope 
that consumption of wine throughout the 
Nation will still increase so that this 
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added cost may be taken care of at the 
marketing end. Certainly when another 
tax bill is considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee, I hope the Members 
there and the Members on the floor later 
will bear in mind this agricultural side 
of the wine situation. Further increases 
in taxation would definitely not merely 
retard, but probably wreck the industry. 

Across the United States, more than 
150,000 persons derive all or a substantia) 
part of their income, directly or indi- 
rectly, from grapes and grape products. 
Of this number, more than 40,000 are 
vineyardists, caring for some 600,000 acres 
of grapes located in 33 States. While 
California, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Misscuri have long enjoyed a wide 
reputation for their wines, other States, 
including Michigan, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Iowa, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Arkansas are now making substantial 
strides in wine growing, and their prod- 
ucts are finding favor in both local and 
national markets. 

Grape growing and the production of 
wine is a true American industry, going 
back to the discovery of this continent. 

The early colonists everywhere found 
grapes in profusion. First attempts to 
cultivate these grapes were unsuccessful, 
even though the Virginia Colonial As- 
sembly offered 10,000 pounds of tobacco 
to any colonist who could produce two 
large casks of drinkable wine. But the 
experiments were continued all along 
the Atlantic seabcard from Maine to 
Georgia, and at the turn of the nine- 
teenth century these efforts began to 
bear fruit. From the Atlantic States the 
grape culture spread westward to Ohio, 
which Nicholas Longworth, father of the 
beloved former Speaker of this House, 
pioneered in grape culture in that State. 

Meanwhile, the Spanish padres 
brought the first plantings of European 
grapes to California up through Mexico, 
and in the 1850’s the California legisla- 
ture provided for the importation of 
more than 100,000 cuttings from all the 
famous vineyard district of Europe. 
These cuttings formed the basis of to- 
day’s wine industry in my own State. 

The struggle of the farmer in the de- 
velopment of today’s wine industry has 
not been, however, an easy one. The 
recognition won for his wines prior to 
1918 was wiped out by prohibition, and 
when repeal came 15 years later, it found 
many wineries deteriorated and most of 
the trained winemakers gone to other 
fields. Except for the vineyards them- 
selves the industry had to be entirely 
rebuilt. 

Only today, 8 years after repeal, is the 
American wine grower beginning to re- 
gain his former markets. Wine con- 
sumption approximates the pre-prohibi- 
tion rate. Quality has improved until 
his wines are the equal to those pro- 
duced anywhere in the world. Too much 
credit cannot be given the wine grower 
for his feat in bringing order out of the 
chaos that existed during and imme- 
diately following prohibition. 

This revival of the wine industry has 
been brought about through several fac- 
tors. One has been the self-imposition 
of strict quality standards, aided by Fed- 
eral and State Governments. Another 
has been the recognition by Federal and 








State authorities of the importance of 
wine to the agricultural economy of the 
Nation, with the resultant imposition, 
until recently, of moderate taxes. In 
addition, the Federal Government has 
come to the rescue of the distressed in- 
dustry with farm credit loans and sur- 
plus crop purchases amounting to more 
than $20,000,000, which loans for the 
most part are still outstanding. 

Given continued confidence of the pub- 
lic and reasonable control and taxation, 
the wine grower in time will be able to 
pay off his indebtedness, and gain stabil- 
ity on an equality with other farm prod- 
ucts. But if deprived of his market 
through excessive taxation or other re- 
strictions, then the 2,000,000,000 pounds 
of grapes now going into wine will either 
rot on the vine or be diverted to table 
and raisin-grape markets. The latter 
action would break the prices in the 
table-grape and raisin markets, and 
cause the table-grape and raisin pro- 
ducer to suffer equally with the wine 
grower. 

I have made this protest because of 
the alarming trend of the Federal and 
State Governments to increase taxes on 
wine far out of proportion to the basic 
price of the grapes used in making wine. 
Wine costs but 20 to 30 cents per gallon 
to make. Yet some States, like Vermont 
and Georgia, tax certain types of wine 
$1 per gallon. Needless to say, such 
taxes are prohibitive and there is almost 
no wine sold under these rates. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Government will now 
tax sweet wines 30 cents a gallon, an 
amount equal to the cost of production, 
and a higher rate of tax than borne by 
any other basic agricultural industry. 

The wine grower is willing to pay his 
share of increased defense costs. But he 
asks that any increased taxes be only pro- 
portionate to that of similar industries, 
so that he will not be deprived of a 
market that only now, 8 years after pro- 
hibition, he has begun to recapture. He 
asks no privileged status, but he does 
rightfully ask that the part wine growing 
plays in our agricultural economy be 
recognized, and that the 40,000 farmers 
who grow the grapes be enabled to main- 
tain a normal outlet for their products. 
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Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the ad- 
dress of Hon. John B. Gage, mayor of 
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Kansas City, Mo., before the twenty-third 
annual convention of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Association in St. Louis, October 27, 
1941: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
greatly honored in being asked to appear 
upon this program, and I appreciate the 
kind remarks made about the city from 
which Icome. Governor Caulfield said some- 
thing about the collateral and rather unusual 
demands that are made upon the time of 
those who happen to hold municipal office 
now, and I can agree with what he said. 

A responsive chord was struck when one of 
your leaders, calling my attention to proposals 
for further diversions of water, possibly to 
other watersheds, from Fort Peck Dam, asked 
that I appear on your program at this meet- 
ing. For I appreciate the tremendous im- 
portance, vital to the future economic status 
of all who reside in the Mississippi Valley, 
which attaches to the proper use—to the 
fair use—of the water resources of the water- 
shed which it constitutes. The significance 
of the questions involved and the proposals 
to which he referred, I, personally, believe is 
perhaps not fully appreciated. Hence my ac- 
ceptance to appear upon the program of this 
great association, to discuss one phase of 
your problem to an audience composed of 
men who have long given their attention, 
perhaps know much more about it than I do, 
to the general economic situation of the mid- 
continent area. 

Your association, I know, has been com- 
mitted to the restoration and maintenance 
of the natural flow of the Missouri River, to 
adequate flood protection and to the devel- 
opment of suitable conditions for navigation. 
It has assumed leadership in that field, it 
bas worked actively, aggressively, and effec- 
tively toward that end, and great accomplish= 
ments are to its credit. But, it begins to ap- 
pear that perhaps, to some extent at least, 
some of the battles fought and won may have 
to be fought over again. 

Now we at Kansas City know that the av- 
erage low-water flow of the Missouri River has 
been reduced by over 50 percent during the 
last 70 years, and this has been the result 
chiefly from withdrawals of water from the 
upper reaches of the river. It has had indeed 
a profound effect upon the lower river. We 
also know that floods and excess flows result 
primarily from excess rainfall on the lower 
reaches, not the upper reaches, of the river. 
Under natural conditions the bulk of the 
low-water flow originates in the mountains, 
from the Yellowstone, the Madison, the Gal- 
latin, and the Platte. I state that so that you 
may know of our direct interest in the prob- 
lem involved. 

It was our understanding that the Fort 
Peck Reservoir was designed and built to 
restore the original low-water flow so impor- 
tant to the lower valley, to waterworks, to 
sewage disposal, to navigation. Allow that 
reservoir to fill and release its water during 
dry periods that the original low-water flow 
could be restored without interference with 
present irrigation operations. Recently, how- 
ever, Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
made the following statement: 

“Fort Peck Dam is designed to maintain a 
channel of navigable depth in the Missouri 
River and at present it takes virtually the 
entire capacity of the Fort Peck Reservoir to 
maintain the channel. Hence, apart from the 
fact that we have no legal authorization to 
use Fort Peck waters for irrigation, there is 
actually no water left over for such use. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation is now en- 
gaged in studying some irrigation projects 
along the Missouri River. These projects 
will require more water than is at present 
available unless the requirement for navi- 
gation is curtailed or withdrawn. I believe 
that, owing to the needs of the people in the 
region served by Fort Peck Dam, a change in 
the purpose of the dam will have to be made 
eventually.” 
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You will note he is discussing there not 
the erection of further impounding dams, 
but a change in the purpose as to use 
which the dam was originally designed to 
serve. 

Neither flood control nor maintenance of 
low water flow in the use of this reservoir 
can be made consistent with use of the water 
for irrigation. 

In a letter under date of July 28, 1941, to 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, H. A. Bashore, Acting 
Commissioner of Reclamation, states: 

“The time is rapidly approaching when a 
decision must be made as to use of waters 
of the upper Missouri River. The States of 
Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
need all ‘the water they can get from the 
Missouri River and its tributaries to stabilize 
the agricultural industry and to halt the 
migration which has already seriously un- 
dermined the economic stability of the north- 
ern Great Plains States. The States of 
Nebraska and Kansas are similarly interested 
in obtaining water for irrigation from the 
tributaries of the Missouri. It is recognized, 
too, that there are needs in the lower Mis- 
souri River basin for the stabilization of flow 
for navigation and the amelioration of water 
pollution. I believe the controversy can be 
settled amicably by representatives of the 
affected States, and I hope action along this 
line will be taken without further delay.” 

Now, is there an association whose mem- 
bership is in better position to assist in the 
solution of that controversy than this? If so, 
I do not know what that association is. 
You have a better knowledge of all the con- 
siderations that attach to the solution of 
that problem than any other group, I believe. 

In the invocation, today, the minister re- 
ferred to protection in this country and 
preservation of the right of freedom of speech. 
In the remarks that I make, with which some 
perhaps may not wholly agree, I exercise that 
right. But, an even greater burden rests on 
each and all of you, as you may listen to 
those remarks. 

A distingushed German writer, who had had 
experience in connection with the fall of 
the Weimar Republic in Germany, said not 
long ago that the thing which had contrib- 
uted to the permanency of the democratic in- 
stitutions of England was that spirit of com- 
promise, adjustment, and toleration with 
which they judge every governmental act. 
And that is the spirit, of course, I know that 
you, as good Americans, will accept my re- 
marks in, and weigh them. 

I made inquiry, after this invitation was 
extended, for the purpose of securing defi- 
nite information as to the nature of these 
proposals for diversion of water. It was said 
that it was proposed to divert water in large 
quantities, hundreds of thousands ¢1 second- 
feet, into the basin of the James River and 
the Red River of the North to irrigate millions 
of acres of land. The reply of the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation to the Senator who 
made the request on my behalf was: 

“Several investigations are under way, and 
reports are being prepared on the irrigation 
potentialities of the Missouri River Basin. As 
soon as the reports are available in final form, 
I will send you copies which you may make 
available to Mayor Gage.” 

I know that your association, along with 
those who reside on the lower reaches of the 
Missouri River, had understood that a de- 
cision had already been made as to the use 
to which Fort Peck Dam was to be put insofar 
as that use related to the maintenance of the 
low-water flow of the river. But it is clear to 
be seen that, so to speak, “the fat is again 
in controversy, and we are told that the time 
needs of different areas are in conflict and 
in controversy, and we are told that the time 
is at hand for a solution and - decision upon 
that controversy. That is clearly indicative of 
a change in the commitments already made. 
So we must again survey the situation from a 
realistic viewpoint. 


“~~ 
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You have, at many times in the past, intel- 
ligently considered the water-resources prob- 
lem from the standpoint of water use in the 
valley itself and along the reaches of the two 
great rivers which pas~ through this valley. 
Navigation, waterworks supply, sewage dis- 
posal without undue pollution, flood protec- 
tion, all these have been the objects of your 
study. I have no need—it would be out of 
place—“carrying coals to Newcastle” for me 
to discuss those subjects. 

You know the extent of the additional ex- 
pense that would be cast upon the communi- 
ties of the lower valley if that low water flow 
is further interfered with. You know what it 
would mean to destroy the possibility for real 
navigation of this river. You know what it 
would mean to the usefulness of the great 
works accomplished by the Government in 
the stabilization of the channel. You know 
what it would mean in connection with the 
additional expense of flood protection. 

At Kansas City, according to their existing 
flood-control plan, they expect the Fort Peck 
Dam to relieve the pressure of some 200,000 
second-feet of water in the designed flood that 
they picture might occur to test the flood- 
control works. To give protection against 
that added flow would cost many millions of 
doilars, a great many millions of dollars; in 
fact, it would be utterly impracticable under 
the existing situation. 

Of course, I am deeply interested in all 
those considerations which argue against pro- 
posed diversion of hundreds of thousands of 
second-feet of water to other uses from the 
Fort Peck Dam. But, as I say, I know that 
you are prepared on that score with informa- 
tion already available to consider that effect 
realistically. What I desire to talk to you 


about is a consideration of the problem from 
the standpoint of the effect of further wide- 
spread reclamation development upon the 
agricultural economy not only of those who 
reside in this great Mississippi Valley but of 


national agriculture. 

We hear much these days of long-range eco- 
nomic planning but we have seen very little 
of it put into successful operation by Gov- 
ernment. In a day when the activities, the 
expenditures of govefnment, unguided as they 
always are by the hard restraint of the Jaw of 
supply and demand, amount to economic con- 
trol, we must not only plan soundly but 
actually put that planning into effect. It 
mattered little perhaps, or less, in the days 
when Government expenditure had little ef- 
fect upon the economics of the people. One 
of our great political problems is whether or 
not that sort of economic planning may be 
effectively and intelligently done under a 
democratic form of government. 

Reviewing the history of past development 
of governmentally financed irrigation, utiliz- 
ing the precious mountain waters of the West, 
We must appraise the impact upon the agri- 
cultural economy of the Nation of the prod- 
ucts of the irrigated lands now in production. 
We must look at that, face the fact in regard 
to it. 

We in this great region who depend upon 
the uncertainties of rainfall for the volume 
of our agricultural production, envious 
though we may be, particularly in times of 
drought, of that certainty of moisture which 
exists in the irrigated areas, should not allow 
our judgment to be warped by selfish con- 
sideration. We should look at the problem 
as citizens of the Nation rather than of the 
section or the State, realizing, too, that we 
have a right to demand fair and just treat- 
ment to all regions as far as governmental 
expenditures are concerned, because we are all 
taxpayers and we all build up a joint fund 
for that purpose. 

Fc> a long time past the present and future 
need for the products of irrigated lands has at 
times been given some consideration. I 
doubt if there are many of you who can re- 
call an Associated Press report of the result 
of a conference that took place either in the 


closing months of 1927 or the first month of 
1928 between former President Coolidge and 
Senator Borah, of Idaho. 

President Coolidge had served out prac- 
tically all of the term of President Harding, 
had been elected as his successor. Mr. Borah, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the Senate, had expressed opposition to 
some of the ideas of the elected President on 
the matter of foreign policy. A conference 
was had at the White House. The Associated 
Press reported the meeting, and at the close of 
the meeting Senator Borah said the Presi- 
dent would make a statement as a result of 
the conference, and what President Coolidge 
said was substantially this: 

“TI have brought my ideas in regard to fur- 
ther reclamation more nearly into accord with 
those of the Senator—in the matter of in- 
creased development of the arid land by Gov- 
ernment agency—because he has convinced 
me that if the national reclamation program 
is not pushed, due to the declining fertility 
of land now under cultivation—this country 
will be within 10 years facing e food famine. 
‘On the other hand’, said the President, ‘Sen- 
ator Borah’s conception of the foreign policy 
of the Natior is more nearly in accord with 
my own than I have thought it to be.’” 

You can read a good deal between the lines 
of that statement made in 1928. The 10 years 
expired in 1938, the 10 years in which it was 
thought we would develop a food famine in 
the United States. The result was adherence 
by the President to a vastly expanded program 
for reclamation. 

The experience of agriculture, according to 
the Department of Agriculture and our own 
knowledge, was that of low prices due to 
tremendous overproduction and lack of avail- 
able markets. 

. What is the situation from a factual stand- 

point? The Commissioner of Reclamation, 
reporting that the total cumulative crop 
value of products of irrigated lands in 1907 
was $5,000,000, reports at the close of 1939— 
the last year for which it was totaled— 
it amounted to over $2,657,000,000. In crop 
value alone, the production in 1939 amount- 
ed to over $114,000,000 in crop value. 

Now, that does not seem to be a high per- 
centage when we place it against a national 
farm income of $8,600,000,000, in 1939, or a 
crop value income of between $5,000,000,000 
and $6,000,000,000. It runs only about 2 per- 
cent of the total. But, in years of surplus, a 
very minor percentage of increase can create 
a tremendous effect upon the price for the 
whole commodity. 

For a long time, I have been connected with 
various livestock associations as attorney, 
with many organizations that have been en- 
gaged primarily in the marketing of livestock 
and dairy products. Time and time again, we 
have seen that occur, not in one year but in 
several, when a 1 percent increase in the 
preduction of hog products in the United 
States, as against the past year, placed on a 
comparatively stable consumptive demand, 
reduced the price of hogs to the farmer by 
over 30 percent. There was just enough to 
tip over the balance and to change a seller’s 
market into a buyer’s market. That has hap- 
pened again and again in connection with 
butter and other dairy prcducts. A small 
percentage of increase may have on such mar- 
kets an influence on price entirely out of 
proportion to that percentage. That is ac- 
tual economic experience; fact, not theory. 

We also know that well over 95 percent of 
the total farm production of the great Mis- 
sissippi Valley, of all the land, irrigable and 
nonirrigable, must find its final market on 
the American table. It matters not what the 
character of crop is, whether it is citrus fruit 
or potatoes or vegetables or hay or livestock 
or dairy products, all come into competition 
each with the other—price competition—for 
that demand. Cheap potatoes produced in 
Idaho affect livestock prices. 

We must give some consideration to such a 
situation, because that is fundamental to any 
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sound program of national planning for the 
present or the future. We cannot rely too 
confidently upon government to do that 
for us. 

I can very well recall the activities under- 
taken by the Federal Government in the 20’s 
to develop dry land farming. I know very 
well the heads of those sections of the De- 
partment of Agriculture engaged in that pro- 
motional activity. They developed the idea 
of the 640-acre dry-land homestead. I saw 
tons and tons of lithographed folders and 
other literature there in the Department of 
Agriculture for distribution in our cities to 
get the butcher, the baker, and the candle- 
stick maker to go out there and take up those 
dry-land homesteads. 

We now recognize, all of us, that that was 
unsound and unwise long range planning in 
land use. The people who live on those lands 
recognize the error in that policy, and untold 
suffering was occasioned to some of those who 
yielded to that propaganda. I only refer to 
it because it is an illustration of the neces- 
sity for facing the facts, and what we must 
do in this country, today. Also, I may say, 
the other side of the picture gives to some 
of those who were affected by that propa- 
ganda and that encouragement perhaps a 
greater claim than would otherwise exist for 
the use of the waters that may be furnished 
through governmentally financed irrigation 
projects. 

We hear the cry today that we need certain 
kinds of agricultural commodities to supply 
the needs of the people, and our farmers will 
listen to that. If the price offered permits, 
they will supply that demand, but that is a 
demand that will not last. It represents per- 
haps an ephemeral condition upon which a 
sound argument for the future cannot be 
rested. 

It seems also to me that in connection with 
the appraisal of our future needs for agri- 
cultural products or for irrigation we should 
consider the advantages which attach to 
permitting the fertility of unoccupied Gov- 
ernment lands in the West to remain in the 
soil where it now is for future generations 
‘to use when they actually need the products 
of those lands. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, I think cor- 
rectly, tells us that some of those lands are 
naturally the most fertile in the world in 
minerals and in soil characters that produce 
the vitamins essential to life. But they are 
also in the greatest and finest storage reser- 
voir which nature cau build, as splendid as 
the oil sands and gas sands beneath the sur- 
face for oil and gas. They store the fertility 
there, and the very aridity of the climate pro- 
tects it against erosion and atmospheric 
absorption. 

The question of the mining out today of 
the fertility of those lands—I refer particu- 
larly to those that are unoccupied and con- 
stitute Government domain—the exhaustion 
of that fertility now, at a time when to do so 
might upset not only our agricultural econ- 
omy but that of other nations as well, is a 
matter for our serious thought, outside of 
its effect, price effect, upon the products of 
the hundreds of thousands of farms in this 
great Mississippi Valley. 

You have seen tlic resolutions of the Water 
Users’ Association on existing Government 
reclamation projects, protesting against fur- 
ther increase in irrigation. The man who 
raises potatoes he cannot dig for lack of price 
in Idaho protests; the apple grower of Oregon, 
who gets only enough to pay for the crating 
and picking the apples, and the rest goes for 
freight expense, does not want existing com- 
petition increased. His interests are at stake 
as well and should be given consideration, 
greater consideration, as I see it, than they 
have been given before. And particularly that 
should come when we see a proposed use of 
water that is damaging and detrimental to 
other interests not so directly concerned with 
agriculture, 








What is the situation today? This product 
of the irrigated areas now under water and 
using water, that I referred to as of 1939, is 
to be increased. There were 3,140,000 acres 
then under Government water. Twenty- 
seven projects now under construction, com- 
plete, or partially constructed, where water is 
not already in use, would provide for the 
irrigation of between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
acres more. Now authorized, now in direct 
sight. At Grand Coulee alone, 1,200,000 more 
acres. The wisdom of this policy should be 
appraised. 

We in the Great Plains have seen very little 
of it. I can appreciate the situation of the 
people of South Dakota, who have seen these 
projects blossom out in the farther West. 
We all want to see power in our area that is 
commensurate with that which is the result 
of Government expenditures in other areas. 
That is only fair; that is only just. But the 
use of the water represents an economic prob- 
lem which must be realistically considered. 
We want real knowledge, real consideration of 
the information that is available. We want 
to let the voice of the many be heard as well 
as that of the few. Let the transportation 
interests in this area be heard as well as those 
of other areas. 

We have seen the Government spend addi- 
tional millions to reduce production. During 
this poriod, it has been increasing elsewhere. 
Reduce it primarily here in the region where 
the great marketable surplus of agricultural 
commodities is produced—what does that 
mean not only to the farmers but to the 
railroads that here handle the tonnage? What 
does it mean to the agencies of business and 
finance which handle the processing and 
marketing of the agricultural commodities? 
What does it mean under this situation? 

Now, all of us know, all of us feel deep in 
our hearts the glamour of an expanding era 
and an expanding economy. Its appeal is 
hard to resist Those beautiful irrigated 
districts lie out there, you might say, like 
emerald gems set in those splendid valleys 
between the mountains. We have seen the 
past history of this country—the subjuga- 
tion of the West. We have seen tremendous 
increases in our productivity taken care of 
and marketed under that expanding era in 
which we live. But, for the last few decades 
there has been a remarkable decline in the 
things that are accountable for that expan- 
sion—in the rate of growth of population, 
in the rate of growth of industry, and the 
better economic thought seems to me to be 
that we have reached the point of a more 
matured economy. The sooner we all of us 
realistically face the fact that we cannot go 
on forever, if that be so, in piling increased 
production upon increased production, with- 
out regard to the rate of growth of popula- 
tion nor note consumptive demand for the 
product, without occasioning national dis- 
aster, the better it will be for all of us. 

It seems to me that it is fundamental that 
an association such as this give real thought 
to that problem. Promotion? Yes; but pro- 
motion along lines of true, correct, and sound 
economic thought. Let us arouse the Na- 
tion to an intelligent study of these condi- 
tions in order that we have have, for once, a 
part in the successful development of a 
sound long-range economic plan to which 
we may all subscribe. We know that we can- 


not change overnight the habits of thought | 


built up by this expanding era of our econ- 
omy, the development period. We must look 
at it with tolerance and in a spirit of com- 
promise. But let the the beneficial result 
of that be handed by this generation on 
down to the future generations which, too, 
will need perhaps more than we that which 
may be produced from the resources which a 
kind and thoughtful nature placed in this 
America of ours. 

I cannot help saying, in closing, again how 
deeply appreciative I am of the generous 
manner in which you have let me express 
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my views upon this subject, and I thank you 
for the kind, the very kind attention which 
you have given to my remarks. 





Let’s Send the Boys Home for Christmas 
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LETTERS RECEIVED IN SUPPORT OF 
LEGISLATION 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letters and telegrams with regard toa 
bill introduced by me: 


NortH Kansas City, Mo. 
Hon. Epwin ArTHuR HALL: 

I heard your speech over radio this evening 
and it struck home more forcibly because my 
son had just left after a 3-day leave. He had 
60 cents when he left the barracks, and with 
a@ heavy duffle bag and his musical instru- 
ment. hitch-hiked, as it was his first leave, 
and then we found that unless he had a 
round-trip ticket he got no reduction in fare. 
After all deductions, such as laundry, rec- 
reation fees, charity funds. were taken out 
of his $21 he had nothing left for fare, as 
the remainde: had to last for shaves, etc., 
until another pay day; and as the plan seems 
to be to send the boys as far as possible from 
their homes, it does work a hardship on boys 
and parents alike. I’m writing my Senators 
tonight. Thanks for your interest. 

CaTHRYN M. BEULAH. 


Cora GABLES, FLA., November. 17, 1941. 
Appreciate your efforts to give the soldiers 
some support, and I trust the Hall bill will 
be passed. I have two sons in the Army—am 
a World War veteran’s widow, and I know. 
Enjoyed your broadcast Sunday. 
Mrs, JOHN T. Rowe. 


_—_—— 


BuRKEVILLE, VA. 
Dear Sir: Your talk last night about the 
boys going home for the Christmas holidays 
Was more than appreciated by me. I am just 
a 68-year-old mother; had one son went over 
in World War and came back O. K., and now 
my youngest son, 26, is in camp. So thank 

you for your respect to mothers. 
Mrs. E. V. WALKER. 


APALACHIN, N. Y., November 17, 1941. 
Mr. Hat: I, for one, want to ask that the 
boys in the service for their country have free 
transportation from where they are stationed 
to their homes and back for the holidays. 
Yours, 
WALTER PITCHER. 
P. S—I have a son at Fort Totten. 


SMITH CouNTY DEMOCRATIC 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Tyler, Tex., November 17, 1941. 
Hon. EpwIin A. HALL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I heard your address last night 
in behalf of your bill to allow transportation 
to soldiers during holidays. It may be selfish 
in me, but I am very much in favor of it. Our 
boy, Ben B. Bedell, is in the draft and was 
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stationed in Camp Bowie, Tex. He had in- 
tended, if possible, to spend the Christmas 
holidays at home with us, but a few weeks ago 
he was sent to Fort Belvoir, Va., near Wash- 
ington. That makes it impossible to come 
home unless he can get his transportation. 
I am writing my Congressman, LINDLEY BEcK- 
WORTH, my feeling in the matter and I don’t 
mind you telling him I have written you. 
Yours truly, 
E. E. BEDELL, 





When First Means First 
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HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ASHLAND (OHIO) 
TIMES-GAZETTE 





Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette: 


[From the Ashland (Ohio) Times-Gazette] 
WHEN FIRST MEANS FIRST 


Defense comes first. We have all said that, 
and the words dropped easily from our 
tongues. The performance is not always so 
easy. If words are to have anv meaning, 
first means first. Here’s how Webster puts it: 

“Preceding all others; first in time, or a 
series, position, or rank; foremost in position; 
in front of or in advance of all others; fore- 
most in rank, importance, or worth.” 

Well, how about it? Are we serious when 
we say defense comes first? 

Does it come before immediate achievement 
of a particular administrative means of cel- 
lecting union dues? 

Does it come before a new rar or a new ice 
box next spring? 

Does it come before the question of whether 
men belonging to union A or union B shall 
drive t)} e nails for a new cantonment? 

Does it come before the manufacture of 
widgets and gadgets, even if the widget and 
gadget manufacturer suffers some hardship? 

Does it come before the ambitious and 
normal expectations of 2,000,000 young men 
who have had to leave those things behind 
them for camp and ship? 

Does it come before the ability to buy 
luxuries and to live luxuriously? 

Does it come before a booming stock market 
and a deluge of easy and unearned profits? 

Does it come before ease and comfort and 
complacent wallowing in a prosperity that 
stems from the misery of two-thirds of a 
world? 

In other words, does defense really come 
utterly and completely first? If it does, some 
other things will have to come second and 
third and fourth. 

That doesn’t mean that they cannot come 
at all. In fact, the very suggestion that one 
thing comes first implies that others come 
afterward. Nobody has ever suggested a slogan 
of defense only. Even the countries locked 
in Europe’s death grapple don’t live on de- 
fense alone. But there defense comes first. 

So it must here. The other things can be 
achieved; they can be the seconds and thirds 
and fourths. But first, defense. 

The time has come when first must mean 
first—and not eventually. 
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United States Destiny Is To Crush For- 
ever Threat of Nazi Aggression, Lipp- 
mann Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a news article contained 
in the Washington Post under date of 
October 29, containing references and 
quotations from Walter Lippmann: 
[From the Washington Post of October 29, 

1941] 

UNITED STATES Destiny Is TO CrUSH FOREVER 
THREAT OF NazI AGGRESSION, LIPPMANN 
Says—PRACTICE FREEDOM TO KEEP IT STRONG, 
COLUMNIsT URGES 
RICHMOND, VA., October 28.—America’s high 

destiny in this century is to crush forever the 
threat of Nazi aggression and to become “the 
invulnerable center of freedom under law” 
for the civilized world, Walter Lippmann, 
prominent author and columnist, declared 
here to day. 

Lippmann, whose column appears regularly 
in the Washington Post, spoke at the opening 
of the eighteenth annual campaign of the 
Richmond Community Fund. He warned its 
leaders to keep control of the city’s commu- 
nity services “in your own hands” and to 
guard against letting them become dependent 
on Washington, lest they be “run by Wash- 
ington.” 

Practice of charity, Lippmann said, is one 
of the freedoms which must be exercised to 
be kept alive. 

“One of the ways to keep freedom strong 
and fresh is to practice it everywhere con- 
tinually, actively, not in words but in self- 
reliant deeds,” he said. 

SECOND GREAT STORM 

“I should like to say to you that in the 
tremendous trials through which this Nation 
is destined to pass you will face the future 
with greater confidence * * * if you 
know that at home things are in order and 
your duties are being done, and there is a 
place of calm and of order and of security 
in neighborliness, however violent the storms 
which rage across the world.” 

“For many of us,” Lippmann declared, 
“this is the second great storm. It is one 
more violent than the first. 

“This is the second time we have had to 
turn from the enjoyment of our rights to 
the defense of our rights—from the actual 
pursuit of happiness to the grim business of 
making sure that there is a future in Amer- 
ica, whether or not we ourselves are there to 
see to it, in which Americans can once again 
carry on the pursuit of happiness in the good 
life. 

“The long debate—it has lasted 20 years— 
has come to its historic climax, and in our 
hearts we now know that this time there is 
no turning back, and that now there is no 
turning away from the duty which the Amer- 
ican destiny has imposed upon us. 


POSITION IS CRITICAL 


“For 20 years we have tried to renounce our 
destiny, we have tried to deny that this 


country—that this great continental island 
placed amidst the oceans of the world—that 
this Nation of freemen had no rights it 
dared insist upon and no duties it must per- 
form in the maintenance of a world fit for 
civilized men to live in. Twenty years ago, 
thanks to the decisive military victory we 
helped to win, the United States of America 
were the leading power in the world. Our 
defenses were inviolable. Our security was 
unchallenged. 

“Today we are confronted by an alliance of 
conquerors in Europe and Asia, an alliance 
which is held in check only by the desperate 
courage of the British, the Chinese, and the 
Russians. So critical is our position that we 
are compelled to build the greatest navy ever 
launched upon the seas. We are compelled to 
produce the mightiest air force that was ever 
raised into the skies. We are compelled to 
train great armies. We are compelled to dedi- 
cate to the purposes of war more and more 
of our labor and our accumulated wealth, 
until before long we, too, shall be a nation 
totally mobilize~ for total war. 

“That is what these 20 years have brought 
us to—these 20 years in which we withdrew 
from the peace we had won, these 20 years 
in which we withdrew from the revonstruc- 
tion of the post-war world, these 20 years in 
which by laws of our own making—by so- 
called neutrality laws—we declared to man- 
kind that if ever new aggressors arose, when- 
ever new conquerors set forth, they could 
count on us. We declared that if the law 
and order of the world were again challenged, 
we would not resist; that we would clear the 
path for the aggressors; that we would in fact 
help them; that we would deny to their vic- 
tims the right to buy from us weapons for 
their own defense, the right even to pledge 
their assets as security for loans with which 
to buy food to sustain themselves. We 
declared to all prospective conquerors that 
they could be as lawless as they chose, 
and we would not object; that when the time 
came for them to strike by strangling their 
victims we would be their partners—supple- 
menting their lawless blockade by our em- 
bargoes on goods and money and ships. 

POLICY OF ISOLATION 

“This policy which played so decisive a part 
in wrecking the peace of the world and of de- 
stroying the perfect security we had won 20 
years ago is the policy of isolation. This 
country’s affairs in all great matters of de- 
fense and foreign policy have been deter- 
mined by the isolationists. They have ruled 
this country for 20 years. They have ruled it, 
never permitting any President from Hard- 
ing to Roosevelt, or any Secretary of State 
from Hughes to Hull, to depart, except indi- 
rectly and partially and hesitantly, from their 
vetoes, their prohibitions, their negations, 
and their refusals. 

“Theirs is the responsibility for the conse- 
quences. The policy we have followed for 
these 20 disastrous years has not been Wood- 
row Wilson’s policy. It has not been Henry 
Stimson’s policy. It has not been Cordell 
Hull’s policy. It has not been the policy of 
any of those who are now called interven- 
tionists and warmongers. We have had 20 
years of the policy which is still advocated by 
the America First Committee, of the policy of 
the irreconcilable isolationist Senators, and 
We are where we are because for 20 years we 
have let them lead us to the brink of dis- 
aster. 

“Yet even today, when as the direct conse- 
quence of their policy we are conscripting 
our men and our wealth, and are facing war 
in both our oceans, and subversive con- 
spiracy in this hemisphere, there are still 
some—though fewer every day—who still do 
not understand that this country can never 
hope to return to a normal way of life unless 
the aggressors are decisively defeated. 

“Yet it is obvious that we can never return 
to a normal life if the Nazis conquer: the 
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world—if we have to live in a world on such 
terms as we are able to make with the con- 
querors. But it is equally true that we can 
never return to a normal way of life if this 
war ends without the defeat and collapse of 
the Nazis, for if they emerge from this war 
holding their conquests and with their mili- 
tary power intact. then we shall have to go 
on year after year arming to the teeth, con- 
scripting our young men, devoting to the 
business of war all our available resources 
and our whole energy. We shall never be 
able to demobilize. We shall never cease to 
stand on guard. We shall never be able to 
relax our vigilance, for since Hitler will never 
disarm or even demobilize, since no promise 
he makes can be believed, we shall live in a 
permanent state of emergency, compelled to 
be ready always for sudden, unannounced, 
undeclared total war. 

“Living that way year after year, always 
anxious, always on our guard, always threat- 
ened, always armed, what would become of 
our personal and private lives? What could 
any young man look forward to except war 
or everlasting preparation for war? Who 
could make a home? Who could plan a 
career? Who could have an ambition? Who 
could build a house? Who could go into 
business? Who could think, study, invent, 
or create except in the service of war? Who 
could hope to make the lives of our people 
easier, more spacious, more secure? 

“Living in a world where there was no peace, 
in a world where a terrific power to strike 
suddenly and violently was in the hands of 
absolutely lawless and ruthless men, we should 
be condemned—merely in order to survive— 
to let all the good things of life be devoured 
in order that we might at least have the 
strength to resist. 

“That prospect. is not good enough for 
Americans, and if I am any judge of the rising 
temper of our people, they are saying to 
themselves that there is no good reason why 
the future of the world and the future of this 
country shall be determined by Adolf Hitler 
and his accomplices. They are saying that 
this country is something, and that it has a 
history, and that it has a destiny, that it has 
power and that it has self-respect, and that 
it now means to be listened to, and listened 
to respectfully, as to what kind of world this 
is to be. 

“I think we have decided that unless we 
make a future that suits us we have no future. 
I think we have decided that as we are cap- 
able of being the strongest of the civilized 
powers of the world, so we intend to be the 
strongest and to use our strength to make 
sure that our descendants do not have to live 
in terror, or live always armed and on the de- 
fensive, and that they do not have to do what 
we have had to do—twice in a lifetime—to 
put aside all the things we care about in.order 
to crush an intolerable threat to all the things 
we hold most precious. 

“For 20 years we have been guided by our 
fears and our weaknesses and our doubts. 
I think that now we shall be moved by our 
strength and our pride and our faith. I 
think we shall be seeing that it is the Amer- 
ican destiny in this century to bring law and 
order and peace to the civilized world—to 
become the invulnerable center of freedom 
under law, the strong friend of all nations 
which live under law, the implacable foe of 
tyrants, the partner of all who resist them. 

“It is a great destiny. It is ours, not in 
the least because we have superior virtue, 
but because by the facts of our geography 
and the position of our continent and the 
great movement of the tides of history, we 
have come to occupy in the modern world the 
place which Rome, in the center of her Seas, 
occupied in the ancient world. It is a hard 
destiny. It is a high destiny. And though 
once in our generation we have sought to 
deny it and refuse it, it is the American 
destiny, and in the Book of Fate, it is written 
that this destiny must now be fulfilled.” 








A Look Into America’s Future 
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LETTER OF SIDNEY R. BAER 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
necessary for me to comment on the fol- 
lowing highly intelligent letter of Mr. 
Sidney R. Baer, who is one of America’s 
‘outstanding retail merchandisers, a 
member of the firm of Stix, Baer & 
Fuller, in St. Louis. Suffice it to say I 
consider it well worth reading by every 
member of this body: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
A LOOK INTO AMERICA’S FUTURE 
To the EpiTtor OF THE PosT-DISPATCH: 

I do not think there has ever been a time 
in history when it has been more necessary 
for men to guard against permitting them- 
selves to be dominated by emotion. Never 
has there been a time when it is so necessary 
for men to base the formulation of their 
plans for the future upon a sound analysis of 
the transition, both social and economic, 
that is occurring. 

American industrial production is at a rec- 
ord point, pay rolls are at an unprecedented 
level, yet confidence is lacking. The stock 
market, which has always been regarded as a 
mirror of what men think about the eco- 
nomic future, is at a level which, in terms of 
earnings, does not compare with prices on 
the London Exchange, even though England 
has been at total war for 2 years 

Interim-earning statements of our great 
corporations show enormous sales increases. 
Profits, before figuring Federal income taxes, 
are far in excess of 1940. But, after giving 
effect to estimated taxes due next year, in 
most instances the net income will decrease. 

Our national debt today is about $55,000,- 
000,000 or $53,775,000,000 over what it was be- 
fore the beginning of the last World War. 
The Federal debt is continuing to increase, 
with no prospect of a balanced Budget, even 
when the war is over, when great Federal 
spending will be necessary to bolster our 
economy. These facts indicate that indus- 
trial profits will be limited for years to come. 
For this reason, a great part of the attrac- 
tiveness of common stocks, which investors 
have always considered a hedge against infla- 
tion, is lost. This is particularly disturbing 
because present conditions parallel those in 
other countries preceding inflation. 

Usually when industrial activity is high, 
and there is a demand for money by busi- 
ness, interest rates go up. Today, however, 
this is not so. Short-term commercial paper 
loans may be made today at rates anywhere 
from three-fourths percent up; in 1916, the 
corresponding rates were 3.43 percent. Inter- 
est returns on bonds are correspondingly low. 

Large Government borrowing, through the 
sale of Government bonds to banks, is, of 
course, responsible for these conditions. In- 
creasing bank deposits, the result of this 
same procedure, are stimulating purchasing 
power at a time when demand is outrun- 
ning production. This is another factor 
contributing to the danger of inflation, with 
its attendant dislocation of our entire eco- 
nomic structure. 

The cost of living is going up, and yet the 
Government is being urged to put a ceiling 
on wages. To the wage earner, this may 


seem unfair. The key is not primarily the 
dollar wage, but rather the wage in terms 
of purchasing power, or “real wages.” 

If at the same time, ceilings are placed 
on commodities and prices generally, so that 
the cost of living is on a parity with wages, 


such a balance serves the same purpose as - 


higher cash wages. Without controls, wage 
increases must be followed by a higher 
cost of living. This would mean a vicious 
circle, increasing the danger of inflation. 
Labor must make its sacrifices today in ac- 
cepting a reasonable wage scale, just as cap- 
ital must make up its mind that excessive 
profits cannot be expected from a war boom. 

One encouraging aspect is the fact that the 
Treasury Department realizes this generation 
must carry a great part of the load by assum- 
ing unprecedented taxes, rather than to shirk 
this responsibility and permit the burden to 
be assumed by generations to come. This is 
contrary to the policy often followed by polit- 
ical administrators in the past. 

Increased social-security taxes, which will 
no doubt be approved by Congress, will serve 
as a backlog of spending, and will tend to 
stimulate business and industry when the 
transition from a war- to a peace-time econ- 
omy occurs after the present war is over. 

History teaches us that expenditures for 
war are not constructive, for they do not in- 
crease the wealth of the country. The pres- 
ent prosperity is, therefore, an artificial one, 
which is resulting not in increased wealth 
but only in increased debt. 

When an individual has illness in his family 
his expenses go up and his material wealth 
goes down. The only way he can meet this 
situation is by denying himself and his family 
some of the usual luxuries and pleasures, 
This is exactly what patriotic American citi- 
zens must do today. Accomplishment of this 
objective can, to some extent, be effected by 
governmental regulations, but, in the main, 
it can be achieved only by cooperation on the 
part of an awakened citizenry, conscious of 
the serious danger which threatens America 
today. 

There is great danger that the public still 
does not fully realize how necessary this 
self-restraint is, for its pockets are full, due 
to high employment at more or less satisfac- 
tory wage scales. It is a fault of human 
nature not to look far into the future, but 
rather to live from day to day on the as- 
sumption that it will take care of itself. 

This advice may seem to be that of a 
heretic, coming from one who makes his 
living by selling merchandise to the same 
public. It is given with full realization that 
the higher we fly now in this orgy of defense, 
the further we will fall when the orgy is 
finished. This is applicable as much to a 
business institution as to an individual. 

America is an arsenal of democracy, forg- 
ing weapons with which to crush its enemies. 
In the post-war period, it will again be an 
arsenal for the entire civilized world, but 
an arsenal for reconstruction, spiritual and 
material alike. All mankind will look to 
America for guidance and leadership to help 
bind its wounds, synchronize its thinking, 
and rebuild its homes and factories and 
schools and churches. Mankind will have 
confidence in America, as the one great 
democracy where freedom and liberal think- 
ing have created not only spiritual happiness, 
but the greatest material strength any em- 
pire in the history of man has achieved. 

In the meantime, Americans must realize 
that the path may be very crooked and 
very rough. It may go through dark forests 
and deep valleys, but the open road cannot 
but be at the end of the journey. On the way, 
Americans must deny themselves the com- 
forts and ease they have been accustomed to, 

Above all, Americans must maintain their 
liberty and zealously guard the precepts of 
freedom upon which our strength and pros- 
perity are founded. 

SIDNEY R. BAER. 
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Waterway Development and National . 
Defense 
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ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 





Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an address by Hon. Martin F. 
SmitH, Representative in Congress from 
the State of Washington, delivered in 
Miami, Fla., on Thursday, November 13, 
1941, before the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
a happy personal privilege for me to address 
this important gathering of the friends and 
supporters of our important Federal program 
of waterway development from all sections 
of the country. It has been my good fortune 
to meet with the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on a number of occasions during 
the period of my service as a member of 
Congress in the past nine years, and I have 
considered it a real honor to serve as one of 
your directors since 1935. I have been an 
active member of the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors in the House of Representatives 
since my election to Congress in 1932. I 
have, therefore, been and am in a position 
to properly appraise and appreciate the im- 
portant role played by this powerful organi- 
zation in furthering the cause of waterway 
improvement, flood control, retardation of 
soil erosion, and the development of hydro- 
electric power. I consider it an especial 
honor, as it is a pleasure, to appear on the 
same platform with Maj. Gen. Eugene 
Reybold, Chief of United States Army Engi- 
neers, who is the head of what we in Con- 
gress—and you who are familiar with their 
outstanding record of achievement also— 
know to be the most efficient, thorough, and 
patriotic group of men in the service of our 
country. 

The subject assigned to me, Waterway 
Development and National Defense, is timely 
and of transcendent importance. Water 
transportation is one of the most vital ele- 
ments of national defense, and was so cone 
sidered in World War No. 1. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROJECTS IN WORLD WAR 
NO. 1 


On March 29, 1917, Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker transmitted a report of Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 140, 65th Cong.) on estimates 
and plans for works of river and harbor im- 
provement which would best provide adequate 
facilities for operation of the fleet for defense 
of the harbors on the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts of the United States. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, in a 
bill reported to the House on May 9, 1917, 
adopted the follcwing projects in accordance 
with the above-mentioned report: 


East River, N. Y.: 
40-foot channel to navy yard 
across Diamond Reef__---- $3, 300, 000 
40-foot practicable channel 
from the navy yard through 
East River and Hell Gate 
to Long Island Sound-_.-.-. 80, 000, 009 


a 
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Norfolk Harbor, Va., channel 750 
feet and 450 feet wide and 40 
feet deep to the navy yard 
San Diego Harbor, Calif., 35-foot 
depth in the Middle Ground 
Channel 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Island 
Strait, Calif., channels 35 feet z 
deep and 500 feet wide 661, 000 


The bill referred to above (H. R. 4285) be- 
came a law on August 8, 1917 (Public Law 
No. 37, 65th Cong.). 

The River and Harbor Act approved July 
18, 1918, adopted a project for a 40-foot chan- 
nel to the navy yard at Charleston, S. C., in 
accordance with a report of the Navy Yard 
Commission submitted January 17, 1917 
(H. Doc. No. 1946, 64th Cong.). This project 
provided for a channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 
feet wide from the sea to the inner ends of 
the jetties, and thence to the navy yard, at 
an estimated cost of $7,540,000. 

Note: The project for East River was modi- 
fied so as to provide for a depth of 35 feet in 
the River and Harbor Act of 1922. The work 
provided for in Norfolk Harbor and San Diego 
Harbor was completed. I~ San Pablo Bay and 
Mare Island Strait no work was done, the Navy 
deciding subsequently that a 30-foot channel 
would suffice. In Charleston Harbor the proj- 
ect was completed, work estimated to cost 
$3,603,000 still remaining to be prosecuted. 


1941 OMNIBUS BILL 


Following extensive hearings and intensive 
study and consideration for over a year, the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
completed work on its 1941 omnibus bill. 
This legislation contains 36 projects in the 
interest of national defense, being situated in 
all sections of the country and aggregating 
a total authorization of $379,595,115. 


COLUMBIA RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


The advisability and wisdom of construct- 
ing all our dams in connection with worthy 


navigation and flood-control projects of 
maximum size for the development of hydro- 
electric power is a proven fact. I will cite as 
a striking illustration the great Bonneville 
Dam which is located in my congressional 
district on the Washington State side of the 
mighty Columbia River. The Corps of Army 
Engineers, in planning the navigation fea- 
ture, also wisely planned and recommended 
to Congress the development of the poten- 
tial power possibilitics for the creation of 
which I sponsored the first legislation in 1935. 
There was considerable opposition to the 
power development by those who doubted 
that we would be able to market the power. 
What has happened? There is actually today 
a critical power shortage in the Pacific North- 
west. However, the generation of hydroelec- 
tric power at Bonneville and its transmission 
and distribution in that area have made pos- 
sible the construction of the plans of the 
Aluminum Corporation of America at Van- 
couver, Wash., and the Reynolds Metals Co. 
at Longview, Wash., with a total annual out- 
put of 240,000,000 aluminum pig. This is suf- 
ficient aluminum for the production of 24,000 
average-sized pursuit planes, each of which 
requires approximately 10,000 aluminum pig; 
or 4,000 bomber planes, each of which re- 
quires approximately 50,000 to 60,000 alumi- 
num pig. 

We are now producing in the Bonneville 
area the equivalent of 60 percent of the entire 
aluminum production of the United States 
in the middle of 1940. That is the contribu- 
tion to national defense which has been made 
due to the foresight of the Corps of Army 
Engineers and those of us in Congress who 
agreed with them 

Germany and Russia, who are now engaged 
in a titanic struggle, have for years realized 
the value and importance—aye, the neces- 
sity—of developing and improving their 
waterways. Maj. Gen. Julian L. Schiey, then 
Chief of Army Engineers, in an interesting 


paper prepared a year and a half ago, dis- 
cussed this very fact in a most informative 
manner, and I am indebted to him for much 
of the factual information which I am about 
to present. 

INLAND WATERWAYS OF GERMANY 


An outstanding example of the integrating 
of inland waterways into a system for na- 
tional defense is offered by Germany. In 
Germany we see a country the bulk of whose 
natural resources lay close to its borders—in 
many cases within artillery range of prospec- 
tive enemies. In the course of years the in- 
dustry of the country had been largely con- 
centrated in the midst of these natural re- 
sources. The reference here is to such 
resources as the coal of the Ruhr and the 
iron of the Sieg, and such industries as the 
steel and munitions works around Essen and 
Dusseldorf. 

The unfortunate aspects of the situation 
just described are not greatly alleviated by 
Germany’s system of natural waterways. 
Thus, except for the Danube in the far south, 
the great rivers of the country—the Rhine, 
the Weser, the Elbe, the Oder—run in gen- 
eral from south to north. Germany has no 
Ohio River and no Great Lakes system for 
providing cross-country navigation. 

Normal considerations of peacetime eco- 
nomics dictated the providing of an east-west 
length in Germany’s system of waterways. 
So far as peacetime economics go, the im- 
pelling force was the desire to connect the 
great industrial centers near the border with 
the great consuming centers in and near 
Berlin. (Incidentally, a few other less noble 
considerations also entered this picture—as, 
for example, the desire to shift Germany’s 
extensive Rhine-ocean traffic from the Dutch 
harbor of Rotterdam to such German harbors 
as Hamburg and Bremen.) 

In any event, during the years of peace 
Germany was proceeding slowly and deliber- 
ately to prove east-west water-borne trans- 
portation. The chief project in the program 
was the system of waterways known as the 
Midland Canal. The Midland Canal and its 
extensions connect the Rhine with the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the system of water- 
ways which serve Berlin. The canal involved 
many an interesting engineering structure— 
including aqueducts over the Weser and the 
Elbe Rivers, and the world’s largest ship ele- 
vator—but time does not permit discussion 
of that phase of the matter. 

The Midland Canal was under construction 
during the years of peace which preceded the 
rise to power of the National Socialists. 
Then, in 1933, Germany began openly to re- 
arm. New plants and factories began to rise. 
However—and here is the important point— 
these plants and factories did not rise in the 
areas of the great natural resources; rather, 
they were located in the interior of the coun- 
try—at Berlin, or at Leipzig, or at Magde- 
burg. Relocation of industries solely in the 
interests of national defense became a key- 
stone policy of the Reich. 

Obviously, this relocation of industries was 
predicated squarely on the availability of 
transportation—and, in important measure, 
on the availability of transportation of raw 
materials from sources near the borders to 
the interior. The Midland Canal imme- 
diately became a vital link in the plan for 
national defense, and accordingly it was 
rushed to completion. Statistics are not 
available but we may be sure that over its 
9-foot depths have moved a large percentage 
of the raw materials used by the factories in 
Germany’s citadel of defense. 

So far, emphasis has been on the Midiand 
Canal; but, of course, there are other German 
waterways which have played important parts 
in the plans for national defense. For ex- 
ample, there is the recently completed Adolf 
Hitler Canal, which brings the ores of Siiesia 
into the Oder-Berlin system; there is the 
canalized Saale, which makes of Leipzig an 
important harbor, and there is the Kiel Canal, 
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which is to the German Navy what the 
Panama Canal is to our Navy. 

To support the conclusions as to the im- 
portance of inland waterways in the German 
scheme of things, evidence can be adduced 
from the highest source: The Royal Air 
Force. For example, critical points on the 
Midland Canal have been continuing targets 
for R. A. F. bombers. Emphasis has been laid 
in recent British communiques on raids, 
which apparently, have damaged the aqueduct 
which conveys the Midland Canal over the 
Weser River at Minden. 

Of course, it cannot be said that the Ger- 
man situation as regards use of waterways 
in connection with national defense is pre- 
cisely analogous to our own. However, it is 
true that in America, as in Germany, a com- 
plete and sound national defense requires a 
comprehensive and efficient system of inland 
waterways. 

A friend cf mine who is a prominent water- 
way engineer was in Germany in 1938, just 
before the war started. He has told me that ~ 
he was impressed with everything that he 
saw, but that he could not fail to note that in 
the purely enginetring phases of the improve- 
ment work our own practices and methods 
were definitely more advanced than those in 
vogue in Germany. The reason for this was 
apparent. There is in Germany no agency 
corresponding to our Corps of Engineers. The 
work in that country has been accomplished 
with the usual German efficiency, but the 
broad vision and sound long-range planning 
which our country has come to expect from 
the Corps of Engineers has, in Germany, been 
lacking in many cases. For instance, he 
stated that the Oder River has been given a 
limiting depth of 9 feet, both in its upper 
reaches and in its ower reaches, but there 
is a considerable stretch in between which 
has limiting depths of only 6 feet. This fur- 
nishes only added evidence that in the Corps 
of Engineers for rivers and harbors our coun- 
try possesses a unique asset not paralleled 
or even approached in any other country in 
the world. 


INLAND WATERWAYS IN RUSSIA 


The situation in Russia is discussed quite 
fully in the United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings for October 1941, which is the 
most up-to-date treatment of the subject I 
have been able to find. 

There have been many references during 
the past 10 years, most of them rather vague 
in matters of deta’, to the efforts made by 
the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics to improve and extend the 
inland waterways which play so prominent a 
part in the internal-transport arrangements 
of Russia. To a large extent, these consist 
of the great river systems of the country, but 
the canals are also very important, and some 
of them are of considerable antiquity, dating 
from a period between 150 and 200 years ago. 
The natural waterways aggregate about 
250,000 miles in length available for naviga- 
tion, but before 1930 comparatively little had 
been done to link them into a unified system 
based on definite strategical and commercial 
objectives. 

The ultimate aim is to connect the Baltic, 
the White Sea, the Caspian, the Sea of Azov, 
and the Black Sea by a system designed to 
counteract the military disadvantage, unc-r 
which Russia has always labored, of being 
obliged to maintain separute fleets in Furo- 
pean and Mediterranean waters. This would 
not entirely obviate the need to base a Sepa- 
rate navai force in the Far East, but that dis- 
ability has also been met to some extent as 
a result of various expeditions to the Arctic 
and the successful charting of a route from 
the White Sea to the Bering Strait, which has 
been regularly traversed in recent years dur- 
ing the summer months. This development, 
however, has been dictated as much by com- 
mercial as by strategical considerations, 
whereas military strategy alone inspired the 
construction of the Stalin Canal between the 








Baltic and the White Sea. When the system 
between western Russia and the Black Sea is 
completed it will have definite defense im- 

nce, as the iy-tention is to maintain such 
a depth of water throughout as will enable 
light cruisers to pass from one area to the 
other. Me.nwhile, however, the benefits of 
the enterprise are mainly industrial. New 
manufacturing districts have been opened up 
and appreciable relief afforded to the over- 
taxed railways. The Baltic-White Sea route 
consists of the Rivers Neva and Svir and the 
Imeni-Stalin Canal and is about 560 miles 
long. The two locks on the Svir are not yet in 
use, but one has been completed and the 
other is unde: construction. A temporary 
bypass canal has been cut to enable some 
traffic to use the route pending the comple- 
tion of the locks. On the Imeni-Stalin Canal 
there are 19 locks, mainly of wood and built 
in 1982. They are 379 feet long, 50 feet wide, 
aid 15 feet deep. The depth of water in the 
canal itself is only 12 feet, but it has been 
reported that a number of small naval craft, 
including submarines, succeeding in escaping 
through it when the German forces attacked 
the Baltic coasts and frontiers of Russia. 

The Marinski system connects Leningrad 
to Ribinsk, on the Volga, but at present is of 
limited utility, having 43 locks and being 
capable of passing only barges not exceeding 
800 tons. Plans have been prepared to mod- 
ernize the system by increasing the depth 
and reducing the number of locks to 6. The 
Moscow-Volga Canal, 80 miles in length, which 
was completed in 1937, is of more adequate 
dimensions, being designed to take vessels 
drawing from 15 feet to 18 feet of water, but 
it is not yet used by ships of this draft 
owing to limitations imposed by adjacent 
sections of the general canal system, where 
reconstruction is still incomplete. The 
Manych Canal, connecting the ‘1eadwaters 
of the river of that name with those of the 
River Kuma, was to have provided a passage 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic via the 
Caspian Sea and the Volga; but its con- 
struction is understood to have been aban- 
doned, although in a fairly advanced state. 
One main reason is believed to be the diffi- 
culty of navigation in the Caspian, which is 
subject to violent storms, and the level of 
which is steadily falling; but it is probable 
that the decision not to proceed with the 
Manych system was influenced by the superior 
possibilities offered by the Volga-Don Canal, 
which will join these two rivers immediately 
below Stalingrad, so linking the Black Sea 
with the main canal system. This link is 
understood to have been begun in 1939, and 
to be designed for a minimum depth of 21 
feet, which would enable light cruisers of 
moderate size to make the passage; but, in 
the most favorable circumstances, it cannot 
be completed for several years. An additional 
benefit to be expected from it is a check to 
the falling level of the Caspian, due to the 
present inflow being less than the loss by 
evaporation. 

The canal should retard this loss to some 
extent by diverting the waters of the Don into 
the lower Volga. There are other minor canal 
systems which, though of technical interest, 
cannot compare with the foregoing canals in 
strategic importance. They include the 
Tikhvinski and Vishnivolotski systems, con- 
necting the Volga with the Baltic; the Hert- 
zog Wurtemburgski Canal, between the Volga 
and Dvina Rivers and linking the Volga with 
the White Sea; the Sergeitch Canal, in the 
Minsk region, which connects the Dnieper 
with the Western Dvina by way of the River 
Berezina; and the Dnepropetrovsk Canal, past 
the rapids on the Dnieper between Dneprope- 
trovsk and Zaporozhe. This was constructed 
as part of the Dneprostroi power station 
scheme, and was opened for steamer traffic 
early in 1932. It is reported that the water 
supply to the Sergeitch Canal is failing and 
that, in consequence, this waterway is now 
used only for rafting timber. 
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OUR INLAND WATERWAYS-——BARGE TRANSPORT 


Chairman JosEPpH J. MANSFIELD, of Texas, of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, has 
recently stressed the contribution which our 
inland waterways can make toward relieving 
the oil shortage on the Atlantic Coast. He 


has called attention to the fact that for many- 


years the barges on the Mississippi River have 
been utilized to transport petroleum products 
to the Middle West and in the past few 
months along the Ohio River. One of the 
major oil companies is reversing the flow of 
its pipe lines connecting New York with the 
Ohio River and will carry crude oil to the East 
instead of refined petroleum rroducts west- 
ward, as heretofore. Judge MANSFIELD has 
pointed out that additional floating equip- 
ment and the interchange of barges would in- 
crease the effectiveness of inland waterway 
ships and substantially aid the defense ef- 
fort. The national defense demands placed 
on ocean shipping and rail transport render 
imperative a greater utilization of our vast 
system of inland waterways, probably the 
most complete in the world. The need for 
these added facilities is increasing rapidly not 
only for transporting petroleum products but 
also for moving the raw materials and the 
finished products of American industry as 
the key to the success of our total defense 
effort. 


WATERWAYS VITAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We hope and pray that we will be able to 
keep the theater of war outside of the con- 
tinental limits of our country. We cannot 
be certain that this will always prove to be 
the case. In any event, we do know that 
the entire country will be engaged in the fur- 
nishing of supplies, whether they are to be 
used within or without the continental 
United States. We also know that no system 
of supply can function adequately without 
requisite networks of communication and 
transportation. In other words, we must 
have inland and coastwise harbors of suffi- 
cient depths and turning basins and so 
numerous in all parts of our country that 
we will not be compelled to rely upon a lim- 
ited number of transfer and terminal points. 
If these facilities are not sufficiently numer- 
ous in all parts of the country, from coast 
to coast and from the Lakes to the Gulf, if 
some of our coastwise harbors were captured 
or blockaded by the enemy, our entire trans- 
portation and communications system would 
fail and our national defense would fail. 

Our internal networks of transportation 
and communication systems must be com- 
plete and independent yet interrelated, con- 
sisting of the railroads, highways, and water- 
ways—each separate and supplementary. In 
World War No. 1 we soon learned that the 
rolling stock of our rail carriers was wholly 
insufficient to adequately meet our domestic 
and internal transportation requirements. 
All existing water carriers were pressed into 
service to meet the emergency needs and new 
facilities were provided as rapidly as pos- 
sible in order to cope successfully with the 
extraordinary situation which confronted 
the Nation. This would be even more true 
today, and tomorrow, in order to meet the 
diverse complex and complicated needs of 
modern mechanized warfare, both for raw 
materials and finished products. 

The time to provide these facilities is in 
time of peace. We should not wait until 
they are actually needed and when it may 
be too late to provide them. Time is of the 
essence in blitzkrieg and delay may be fatal 
to our national defense and our safety and 
security. The National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and those of us who are cognizant 
of the importance and value of waterway 
improvements, owe a duty to our country 
which we should spare no effort to faithfully 
and fully discharge. We should sustain and 
uphold the efforts of the Corps of Engineers 
in carrying forward and into execution their 
comprehensive plans for the further improve- 
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ment of our waterways, flood control, pre- 
vention of soil erosion, and development of 
hydroelectric power for the expansion of our 
industry and commerce in peacetime and for 
the quick and rapid mobilization and move- 
ment of all our resources in wartime. 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article by Mr. 
Bruno Newman, of Los Angeles, on our 
relations with Latin America is eminently 
worth the attention of every Member of 
Congress: 


Much has been written and much more has 
been spoken about the good-neighbor policy. 
So much, in fact, that it has been surrounded 
by a cloak of mystery, to an extent that it 
would be difficult to find at the moment a 
concise definition of our intentions under the 
so-called good-neighbor policy. 

We take for granted that this policy of ours 
refers to the establishment of a clearer and 
better relationship with the Latin American 
countries. As a matter of fact, it is a point of 
doubt if, before now, we can claim to have had 
any definite intentions of establishing better 
relationships, excepting, perhaps, along a nar- 
row and mostly selfish commercial point of 
view. 

A real and practical good-neighbor re- 
lationship can be divided into three major 
branches—the political, the commercial, and 
the social-cultural—which, together, if prop- 
erly developed, should realize the so-much- 
desired permanent friendship with our 
friends on this hemisphere. 

We must, however, first eradicate from our 
minds a palpable confusion which has domi- 
nated our efforts along this line in the past. 
We have many times confused being a good 
neighbor with being a big brother “with a big 
stick.” Worse yet, not only have we been 
guilty of this confusion, but we have made 
a definite impression to that effect on our 
neighbors, 

A real neighbor must not take into con- 
sideration differences in size or strength, or 
means, traditions, or racial idiosyncrasies. 
In other words, the first requisite for a good 
neighbor is that basic one of complete toler- 
ance. Tolerance automatically eliminates 
the big stick as well as the natural tendency 
to domination by the big brother. 

We have in the past practically made no 
effort of importance along social-cwltural- 
relationship developments. We have often, 
in a very haphazard and most times crude 
manner, attempted to establish lasting com- 
mercial relations, and we have at times here- 
tofore, much to our sorrow, attempted, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to participate in internal 
political developments, almost always result- 
ing in estrangement rather than in the 
forming of closer ties. 

In accordance with the eight points as set 
out by our President recently, we can now 
definitely assume our position in the po- 
litical set-up in this hemisphere. 
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If this policy be strictly adhered to in 
our future relations with our neighboring 
countries, and it be demonstrated to them 
clearly whenever the opportunity or oppor- 
tunities present themselves, we may rest 
assured that we will have gained one of the 
most important and principal steps toward 
a permanent better relationship with our 
neighbors. It is unnecessary to resuscitate 
the many grave mistakes made by us in the 
past in this respect. Our neighbors can and, 
no doubt, will forgive and forget, if we 
demonstrate by actual deeds what we at least 
now have definitely set out in words. 

Our distinct psychology, customs, tradi- 
tions, and differences in educational and eco- 
nomical tendencies are the bases of the ap- 
parent differences with the political ten- 
dencies and organizations of the neighboring 
countries of this hemisphere. It has always 
been and will be a serious mistake to attempt 
to impose our political tendencies, ideals, or 
forms of organizations upon peoples living 
under absolutely different conditions. Such 
attempted impositions have wounded, and 
would continue to “eriously wound, the deep- 
seated demand for respect of sovereignty of 
the neighboring countries, and justly so. 
After all, they have the fixed idea that when- 
ever they might want our help in matters of 
interior politics they will call for it as, if, and 
when they so desire. Nothing can be plainer 
in this respect than the recent answer of the 
Secretary of Foreign Relations of Mexico to 
the German Ambassador in Mexico in the 
controversy over protests to the United States 
blacklist. It is a well-recognized rule that 
as Mexico acts so will the large majority of 
other Latin-American nations. 

If we will take the time and patience to 
look back into the political histories of Latin 
American countries and compare them to 
developments of our own political history, we 
will find that they perhaps have done almost 
as well as we have, and perhaps they may 
even have their own conception that they are 
doing quite well and are satisfied with re- 
sults obtained. 

In the instances where some of the neigh- 
boring countries have followed some of our 
political tendencies, such as our Constitution, 
party organizations, and other similar po- 
litical forms, it has been often proven that 
these are not adaptable to their ways of liv- 
ing, and have been the cause of considerable 
difficulties to those of them who have at- 
tempted to follow such of our political forms. 
Unfortunately, very rarely, if ever, have we 
made any extensive, close-at-hand studies of 
their actual political problems and results on 
the ground. Such studies from distances, or 
from meager superficial individual reports, 
certainly cannot be, and should not have 
been, the basis for any serious, definite Latin 
American relation policy of ours. 

We now stand upon the threshold of a 
golden opportunity to demonstrate to our 
friends on this hemisphere our true desire 
that they may successfully continue to work 
out their own salvation by assuring them of 
our fullest tolerance and abstinence from any 
interference, unless specifically requested to 
do so; even then such requests should be 
made the basis of very serious studies and 
investigations as to possible mutual future 
respect and good will. So much for the 
political aspect of the problem. 


PART II 


To analyze the second important element 
necessary for a good-neighbor relationship, 
namely, the commercial, we might as well 
admit from the beginning of its discussion 
that it has been our most bungled one. It is 
finally dawning upon us that for many 
decades we have been in a most privileged 
situation regarding prospective, mutually 
profitable, commercial relations with our 
Latin American neighbors. Based solely on 
personal observation during the last 35 years, 
it can frankly be stated that, up to within 


very recent few years, we did everything pos- 
sible to lose that favorable position which 
nature geographically placed us in. 

We always encountered a well-organized 
European competition, and in later years also 
the Japanese competition, for trade in Latin 
America. Such competition is based pri- 
marily on low labor costs of production in the 
competitive countries, long, low-priced credits 
and easy discount facilities of such credits, 
and lastly on vastly superior selling methods. 
The latter observation will hurt, as we sup- 
posedly have a reputation as the famous 
“Yankee trader” and for “superselling” meth- 
ods. But these qualifications should gener- 
ally only be applied to trade with ourselves 
within our own country, and are only not 
applicable to Latin American countries but 
highly injurious to our trade development 
with them. 

Let us consider the geographic situation as 
to transportation and communications be- 
tween this country and Latin America and 
that of Europe and Asia with Latin America. 
It would naturally appear from map com- 
parisuns that differences in freight rates, 
based on distances, should be greatly in our 
favor. However, as far back as the last World 
War period on numerous bulk commodities 
the water rate from New York to Veracruz, 
for instance, was $20 per ton, and the rate 
from a Belgian port to Veracruz was about 
$7aton. Similar large discrepancies could be 
found as between French and Spanish ports 
and our ports of shipment to Latin America. 

For 50 years or more we permitted to lie 
dormant the opportunities of joint road con- 
structions into certain parts of Latin America, 
particularly Mexico and Central America, 
which would have given us tremendous ad- 
vantages as to distribution costs both as to 
time and rates. At the same time, outside 
of a few very recent spasmodic attempts, our 
rail rates are prohibitively high, if they were 
to contribute toward our trade development. 

As to credits, everyone knows—and it has 
been repeated over and over again—that while 
the European competitive countries were 
granting 1- and 2-year credits to Latin 
American merchants on a 6- to 8-per- 
cent annual] interest basis, we have been 
trying to sell either on basis of cash with 
order or irrevocable bank credits against 
shipping dvcuments. In rare instances we 
have tremblingly offered 30 to 60 days’ credit, 
but based on ironclad pledges. All this in 
the face of credit reports over many years 
from the leading credit-reporting organiza- 
tions that, on the average, Latin American 
credit ratings are at least equal to ours, if 
not better. 

European banks through their branches in 
Latin America, generally with governmental 
support, facilitated the discount of these long- 
term credit notes on extremely low discount 
rates and with every possible other help. 

It could certainly be considered almost 
tragic if we remember that we have for many 
years loaned money to the European com- 
petitive countries, aiding them to rehabili- 
tate their industries, particularly their ex- 
port industries, so that with the aid of our 
money they could again undersell us with 
their products, manufactured on a much 
lower wage scale, and offer long-term credits, 
and through such credits and discounts, with 
our own money, successfully shut out our 
competition. 

Roughly, Latin America contains about the 
same number of inhabitants as do the United 
States—say, about 130,000,000. What would 
have happened if during the last 40 or 650 
years we should have helped to develop these 
countries not from a piratical point of view 
but from the viewpoint of the honest inves- 
tor, who has a right to expect a reasonable 
profit from his investments, and even a rea- 
sonably larger one than he could expect in 
his own country because of the additional 
risk? 

What if we, in helping to develop roads, 
mines, farms, and other industries, would 
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have been contributing to elevate 
scale and consequent level of li 


food, clothing, machinery, home facilities, 
and even luxuries. This would, conse- 
quently, have not taken care of our 
otherwise excessive unemployment. It would 
thus consequently also have given more 
work to the wage earner here, and also more 
profit to the manufacturer here; further- 
more, this money thus sent for development 
investments there would at the same time 
also have given substantial profit to the in- 
vestor. Could there have existed, or can 
there exist, a more ideal trade situation? 
But no, our money went to Europe and 
other parts to bolster successful competition 
with us. 

These matters have been of common 
knowledge to students of this problem for 
many years, but whose preachings went un- 
heeded; however, in all fairness, it does 
finally seem that a determined and organ- 
ized effort is being planned to take advan- 
tage of the golden opportunity which has 
been ours for years and years, but piteously 
wasted heretofore. This attempt should re- 
ceive the fullest cooperation from every 
angle. 

Now as to our sales methods heretofore used 
in our commercial relationship development. 
As already mentioned before, I firmly believe 
that our so-called high-pressure salesmanship 
definitely has retarded and seriously damaged 
our trade expansion in Latin America Euro- 
pean salesmen have always, with cleverness, 
studied the psychology of the Latin American 
merchant, and have conformed to his accus- 
tomed methods of approach and sales, rather 
than to attempt to impose upon him methods 
foreign to his customs. This has been taken 
advantage of by the competitors and ex- 
ploited by them to the fullest extent, even to 
socia contacts, which are a decidedly impor- 
tant part of sales approach to the buyer in 
Latin America. We must approach with pa- 
tience, with compliance to certain social 
amenities, and thus finally obtain both the 
confidence as well as the business of the 
Latin-American prospect.. While this may 
take time, persistence, and extra effort in 
many ways at the beginning, the salesman 
will be rewarded with a steady and ioyal 
friend and customer for a long time there- 
after, provided, however, that he will strictly 
and honorably live up to and fulfill every 
promise and guaranty of every phase of the 
transactions. FPly-by-night and unreliable 
sales methods have lost many of the best 
prospective customers, besides greatly dam- 
aging our general sales prospects in Latin 
America. 

PART III 


The third side of our good-neighbor policy 
triangle is the social-cultural problem. Basi- 
cally it calls for the necessity of a mutual 
understanding of the social-cultural differ- 
ences existing in our country and in the 
countries of Latin America. Here again the 
social and cultural traits and customs of the 
Latin American is almost completely uniform 
because of the uniformity of race and blood 
and which can be considered almost com- 
pletely homogeneous. The heterogeneous 
racial and blood mixtures of our country have 
not as yet evolved a similar standardized 
social structure. Therefore the average Latin 
American is bewildered and confused by the 
many very apparent differences with our so- 
cial and cultural traits and usages. We, on 
the other hand, are equally surprised by what 
would appear to us a simple unified social- 
cultural custom, but distinctly and definitely 
different from ours in almost every aspect, 
In the home, in business, in the society, in 
the clubs, and in groups and bodies of every 
sort, as well as in the schools, methods of 
education and social contacts everywhere, 








there exists a definite distinction from our 
customs, traits, and usage. 

Here it must be emphasized that while the 
Latin American may have obtained his busi- 
ness training from Spain, Germany, France, 
and other European nations, and while Span- 
ish blood predominates, social and cultural 
life has been, and still is, distinctly based 
upon French customs, education, and 
culture. 

This must be fully recognized by us in any 
attempt to develop a well-rounded, neigh- 
borly relationship with these countries, and 
again it must be particularly pointed out that 
it is not our province to try to reform these 
peoples to, or to impose upon them, our 
socia] and cultural customs, but rather recog- 
nize their right to practice their own and 
to accept them if we desire good relation- 
ship. By example, time and closer mutually 
respecting contact, the Latin American, with- 
out doubt, will also recognize and respect our 
own social and cultural customs. It has al- 
ways been evident that the Latin American 
has not attempted to influence our customs 
as such, but it has been demonstrated time 
and again that we have attempted in some 
measure, perhaps unwittingly so, to impose 
our social-cultural ideas, or at least attempt 
to influence theirs. This has been unfor- 
tunately done both through, no doubt, well- 
meaning different religious bodies, as well as 
educational, commercial, and social-fraternal 
groups, and has been an almost total failure 
to this date, if considered on a proportional 
comparison. 

The comments herein should point to the 
answer of the question, Can we do business 
with Latin America? With proper, sympa- 
thetic, and systematic planning we not only 
can, but we should do our chief export-im- 
port business with Latin America. 





Lord Kemsley’s Reply to Colonel 
McCormick 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp Lord Kems- 
ley’s reply to Colonel McCormick’s letter 
to him. I express the hope that it will be 
read by every reading and thinking iso- 
lationist in the country. 

There being no objection, the reply was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorD, as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 21, 1941] 


Lorp KEMSLEY’s REPLY: “UNITED STATES 
SHOULD DECLARE WAR ON GERMANY”—BRIT- 
IsH PUBLISHER CABLES ANSWER TO COLONEL 
McCorMIcK ON INTERVENTION 
Lonpon, November 21.—Lord Kemsley, 

chairman of the London Daily Sketch, today 

replied to a letter from Col, Robert R. Mc- 

Cormick, editor and publisher of the Chicago 

Tribune. Colonel McCormick's original let- 

ter was in answer to a request from Lord 

Kemsley for a statement of his views on the 

war and America’s place in world affairs, 
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In his letter, Colonel McCormick said he 
believed many Americans would volunteer 
their armed aid, if necessary, to prevent the 
British being conquered by invasion. He 
added: “I am one of them.” He added, how- 
ever, that there was little American support 


for a military expedition to keep the British- 


in possession of colonial territory. He de- 
clared that “whoever invented the idea that 
there is a mother country of the United 
States had an imagination that dwarfed 
Shakespeare’s.” 

Lord Kemsley’s reply, published in this 
morning’s issue of the Sketch, follows: 

“Dear Colonel McCormick: Allow me to 
thank you as an American and fellow news- 
paper proprietor for the courtesy of your 
statement of what you termed ‘America’s 
place in world affairs.’ 

“It is a source of sincere regret that I 
have not had the pleasure of meeting you 
personally. When I called upon you in Chi- 
cago, you unfortunately were in New York. 
The letter you sent to me makes me more 
deeply regret that disappointment, because I 
should have welcomed an opportunity for a 
direct exchange of views such as seems im- 
possible in correspondence. 

“From the certain opinion expressed by 
prominent American isolationists, I feared 
that the attitude suggested by too many 
Americans for their country was complete 
avoidance of world affairs, an attempt to ut- 
terly isolate themselves from world troubles. 

“Realizing the impossibility of that Amer- 
ican ‘ideal,’ I am relieved to gather from 
the length and character of your explanations 
and the trouble which you have taken over 
them that one American isolationist, least- 
wise, has been sufficiently exercised in his 
conscience and mind over the present world 
crisis to lengthily explore the past American 
history and present conditions in order to 
discover, if- he can, a defense for the policy 
of nonintervention and nonbelligerency and 
to seek in the mists of palpable error in fact 
and argument reasons for avoiding a clear, 
spiritual, and national world responsibility. 
I rejoice to think that the world responsibility 
has been recognized and will continue to be 
recognized by many of the noblest American 
leaders in thought and action. It has been 
urged very eloquently upon the American 
people by President Roosevelt and those who 
agree with his ideas. It has been translated 
into action step by step with the successive 
American moves against the Axis. 

“In the several visits to this country of 
prominent Americans, such as Wendell L. 
Willkie, W. Averell Harriman, Harry Hopkins, 
Prof. James Conant (president of Harvard 
University), and others, I have learned to 
appreciate the American character and in- 
tention and to value the sincerity and 
strength of the American attitude as offi- 
cially interpreted with such ability by your 
American Ambassador, John G. Winant. 


“DIMINISHING-DISTANCES PROBLEM FACES UNITED 
STATIS 


“If I, as an Englishman, without incurring 
the risk of being charged with unwarrantable 
interference, may express my views as to the 
principal problem facing America in its atti- 
tude to-v-rd world affairs, I can only say that 
the problem is the ever-increasing danger of 
diminishing distances. Science, particularly 
American, now has brought America within a 
very close grip of Europe, despite its Maginot 
line «i 3,0°7 miles of ocean. America has been 
brought so much nearer Germany on the 
one hand and Japan on the other that be- 
tween these two mighty aggressor forces she 
can no longer afford to play an ostrich and 
confine itself within the limits of its own 
‘pillion-“ollar country.’ 

“You commence your letter with an inepti- 
tude attributed to the late Lord Esher, who is 
said to have made some misrepresentativ. 
comment on misrepresentative Americans. I 
am ‘ompelled to point out to you that the 
opinion of one Englishman, distinguished or 


undistinguished, upon the character of Amer- 


_ican men and women in general is of little 


consequence and has no bearing on the 
point at issue. We have no Gallup poll in 
this country to ascertain the general estimate 
of English views on the American characteris- 
tics, but even if we had it would be of as much 
and no more value to us as the Gallup polls 
that come from America dealing with other 
questions. 


“LAWS AND LANGUAGE SHARED ACROSS OCEAN 


“You claim that every Colony in the United 
States, apart from Virginia, was founded as 
a refuge from oppression. Is this quite in 
accord with the historical fact? There can be 
no question that a considerable element of 
the first settlers in America had a refuge 
complex, but in comparison with the vast 
bulk of the population as exists in America 
today this element is now the barest fraction 
and its political views form a meager part of 
the principles of the state as a whole. 

“You try to establish the view that racially 
and historically the United States had very 
little in common with the. British Empire. 
I must be forgiven if I point out to you that 
in the main the people of the United States 
speak basically the same language as prevails 
throughout the British Empire, that your 
legislation is founded upon the same ele- 
mental justice and its method of administra- 
tion as we introduced it into your country. 
Your literature, art, and philosophy all have 
been founded upon a British pioneer work in 
each of these fields. They have been taught 
to your students by British professors. 


“CITES BRITONS’ FIGHT FOR RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


“The statement that you make, that free- 
dom of religion as well as an executive with 
responsibility to the people originated in the 
United States, is surely wide of the fact. You 
have heard and read of many martyrs in this 
country who fought for, died for, and even- 
tually succeeded in establishing general free- 
dom in the exercise of religious views. Their 
battles were taking place before the soil of 
your country was disturbed by Amerigo 
Vespucci, 

“As a notable member of the press you 
must have heard of John Wilkes and his fight 
in the city of London for press privileges 
and freedom. 

“I. considering the executive responsibil- 
ity to the people your knowledge of English 
history will establish to your satisfaction 
that long before the French Revolution or 
the arrival of George Washington the doc- 
trine of responsibility to the people was main- 
tained and established in England, and the 
circumstance that America has elaborated and 
improved upon the British ideas is at once 
a justification for these ideas and an ac- 
knowledgment of a debt that cannot be re- 
pudiated. 

“INHERITED WEALTH NOT ALWAYS HARMFUL 


“You say that people who have inherited 
wealth are not admired in the United States. 
I think I am right in saying that disparities 
in earthly possessions are in fact greater in 
the United States than anywhere else in the 
worla. So much do we agree with your 
American view that all men are born free 
and equal that we are engaged in fighting for 
that conviction, and we must not be blamed 
for expecting and anticipating your complete 
aid in our struggle. Hitler has overrun and 
enslaved up to date no less than 12 countries. 
The barriers that prevent him from seeking 
Japan’s cooperation and turning also his own 
resources against the American material in- 
terests are gradually being pulled down and 
may shortly become nonexistent. 

“I am not in a position to question your 
conviction that people who have inherited 
wealth are not admired in the United States, 
but you will allow me to express my own 
view, that the fact of a man inheriting wealth 
cannot, ipso facto, be counted against him. 
Men of outstanding ability and character in 
the past have inhcrited wealth and put it at 
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the best uses in improving upon the work of 
their fathers. The socialistic idea that 
wealth is a natural deteriorating influence 
upon character is not justified by the evi- 
dence. The absence of wealth may, quite 
reasonably, be expected to produce more 
results. 


“WHY BRITAIN WANTS DECLARATION OF WAR 


“Your statement that in England inherited 
wealth is the basis of all gentility has abso- 
lutely no justification. In no country is 
parvenu qua parvenu the subject of greater 
ridicule than in England. Here it is not suf- 
ficient for a man to inherit wealth if he has 
no character. He will soon find his wealth 
has been taken away from him and that his 
social level is regulated by his character and 
his cnaracter alone. The sensible people of 
Britain do not judge Americans by the be- 
havior of the few vulgar visitors from that 
country who have inherited fortunes and 
used them to make Europe their playground 
and it is to be hoped that the sensible people 
of America will not generalize and form un- 
happy conclusions upon the English char- 
acter because of the indifferent samples 
escaping this country to playgrounds in 
America 

“No one in this country or out of it in sym- 
pathy with the Allied cause has suggested 
that America should attempt to land an army 
over 3,000 miles of water after the Russian 
Army has been defeated. We are not yet con- 
vinced that the Russian Army can be de- 
feated. We are hoping that it will not be 
defeated. But if, unhappily, it should be 
Gefeated, America certainly will have to look 
more closely to her defenses, and even though 
she may not attempt to land an army on the 
continent her measures of defense will 
amount to war on a 100-percent basis, and 
we ask for American intervention on that 
scale not because we want American soldiers 
to make a 3,000-mile trip across the seas but 
because we believe that the effect upon the 
German morale, if the German people could 
be told that America had made out a declara- 
tion of war against German: , would be a more 
Gamaging catastrophe than anything that has 
happened to date. 


“CHARGES UNITED STATES AIDED HITLER RISE 
TO POWER 


“You say that no sooner would victory be 
won in the event of American participation 
than the American participation would at 
once be dispensed with, but do you mind my 
asking who it was that dispensed with Amer- 
ican participation in the cause of peace when 
victory was won on the last occasion? Who 
was primarily responsible for disintegrating 
the terms of that peace? Who was responsible 
for the drawing up of the 14 points which 
ultimately brought about the second great 
war? Who was responsible for the sudden 
and disastrous withdrawal from continental 
affairs after the most meddlesome and ag- 
gravating interference in them? Who was 
it who proposed the League of Nations, only 
to be mainly responsible for its subsequent 
collapse? Who was responsible for putting 
Germany in a financial position by loans and 
other methods, a position which enabled her 
to make her second attack upon the world’s 
peace and bring Europe into a state of general 
oppression and depression? Who but the 
Americans themselves? 

“Surely the great evil in the last war was 
the lesson that the defeat was not sufficiently 
driven home upon the Germans. They de- 
clined to believe what their leaders would not 
allow them to believe, that they had in re- 
ality been defeated, and I believe that in 
arriving at this idea they were very largely 
aided by misguided American statesmen, 
American columnists, and sympathizers. 


“CONTRASTS GERMANS’ BOAST OF CULTURE 
“If you have any real fault to find with us 
it should be that we overrate your country- 


men, not underrate them. We prefer to think 
of them on a basis of friendship and rela- 


tionship, and your repudiation of that friend- 
ship and relationship rather shocks me. We 
think of you on the basis of complete equal- 
ity. We are not like the Germans, con- 
tinually boasting of our culture, although our 
all-around contribution to civilization has 
been of such value to America that it has 
provided the main elements of the greatness 
in your Constitution. 

“Do not think that I am not conscious of 
the very large percentage of magnificent peo- 
ple you have in America who are the equiva- 
lent of our own middle-class and lower-class 
folks, but don’t you forget that the people 
who now are doing most of the fighting and 
dying are doing so to preserve the American 
principles as well as their own. But for 
them, the American independence, real inde- 
pendence, would not have 5 years to run. 

“FREEDOM CANNOT BE CONFINED TO UNITED 

STATES 

“I think that the United States have a 
greater share of responsibility to the world 
and to themselves than you apparently real- 
ize. As a part of the great human family, 
the Americans are bound to share its failings 
and its faiths. They cannot, in the state of 
the world which Hitler and the German peo- 
ple now have created, dissociate themselves 
from the world cause of human freedom. 
America must take its share to bring about a 
new birth. “The land of the free,’ the land 
that fought with itself for the freedom of its 
slaves, must continue to be protagonists in 
the cause of freedom. It cannot confine free- 
dom within the limits of its own frontiers. 
The cause of freedom is the cause of God; its 
flames are unquenchable; it is the nobiest 
of human blessings; the cure for anarchy, and 
the key to w rid unity. 


“*There is but ene task for all, 
One life for each to give. 
What stands if freedom falls? 
Who dies if England is to live?’ 


“Yours sincerely, 
“Ken 1 SLEY | 


Post-War Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
characterized by cOnsecutive thinking, 
written by Raymond Clapper, entitled 
“Post-War Trade,” published in the 
Washington Daily News of Thursday, No- 
vember 20, 1941. It discusses a subject 
matter quite as important as our present 
activities in relation to the war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the “ /ashington Daily News of Novem- 
ber 20, 1941] 
POST-WAR TRADE 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

So far as I can see, the administration is 
showing little interest in anything more than 
a “lick Hitler” goal. 
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There seems to be a deliberate effort to 
Play down discussion of what would 
with the victory after it was won. 
those closest to Mr. Roosevelt think it is 
mistake to raise such questions % 


another argument. They would 

the Nation go into a frenzy of Hi 
and unite on that as the theme of 

war effort. 


took the position that it was enough to beat 
Germany. And he implied that it would be 
enough again to beat Germany, and that we 
would always have to go on fighting for free- 
dom, presumably in a succession of world 
wars. That may not be fair to him, but it is 
the impression his words left on me. 

If I thought there was no hope of organiz- 
ing the world so that we would not have these 
recurring world wars, if I thought we faced 
another such war as this one and the last one 
20 years hence, I would be standing with 
Lindbergh right now. Rather than see our 
men sacrificed rep’ atedly, I would rather see 
the United States hole in and go into an 
ersatz policy of self-containment Our stand- 
ard of living would be lower. We could not 
enjoy such a lax social system as we have had. 
Conside: ible regimentation would be neces- 
sary. But we could do it. I would rather 
distribute the sacrifice evenly over the years 
than see the country forced to fight in a 
world war started by somebody else in each 
generation. 

If it is always to be world war, then I would 
favor seceding from the world, and we could 
do it, choosing the lesser evil. 

But I do not subscribe to the defeatist, 
fatalistic idea that such wars as this and 
the previous one are to be fastened on the 
world as a permanent recurring heritage. I 
believe they can be prevented. But they 
will not be prevented merely by getting Hit- 
ler out of the way and leaving it there as 
we did after we got rid of the Kaiser. 

It will take much more than that. It will 
take the United States to tip the balance 
against continuation of this sort of modern 
butchery That is why I wish President 
Roosevelt, burdened as he is, would push, 
and set his associates to pushing, toward 
the arrangements that will determine what 
is to come after this war. 

It is not too early to begin. For instance, 
the British are piling up enormous quanti- 
ties of blocked sterling now. That may 
sound technical. But it only means that 
there is in the making a situation just ex- 
actly like the blocked-mark situation which 
Germany used in South America. 

You recall how Germany bought goods from 
South America and paid for them in marks 
which could be spent only in Germany. In 
other words, to collect for the goods they 
sold to Germany, the South American coun- 
tries had to buy harmonicas or anything else 
they could get in Germany. The British are 
buying huge quantities of beef from Ar- 
gentina. They are paying for it in blocked 
sterling—that is, by a credit which must be 
taken out in trade in England. This is being 
done in many other countries. At the end 
of the war these countries which have been 
selling heavily to Britain will have to buy 
there, because all their money is on deposit 
there and must be spent there. It is the 
same thing Germany tried to work. 

But are we doing anything about it? Are 
we doing anything to break up some of the 
raw-materials monopolies which are under 
British and Dutch control? Are we doing 
anything to obtain agreements now that will 
make it possible to reopen the world’s trade 
when the war is over? No. On the contrary 
we are allowing to grow up a situation that 
will close everything up in a way not much 
different from that which would prevail if 
Hitler won. 

Some of our Officials are very much con- 
cerned about all this. But they have run 








into a stone wall. The word goes out from 
those closest to the White House that we do 
not want to raise annoying questions now, 
that it would only harass our friends who are 
fighting for their lives, and that it would stir 
up arguments among our own people. It 
is easier, they say, just to stick to the slogan, 
“Lick Hitler.” 





Federalization of State Unemployment 
Systems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, November 21, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE MANCHESTER 
(N. H.) UNION 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial] ap- 
pearing in the Manchester Union, New 
Hampshire, on November 19, 1941, rela- 
tive to the demand of State Labor Com- 
missioner Danaher of Connecticut that 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt 
disclose the details of his plan for the 
federalization of the 48 State unemploy- 
ment-insurance systems. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: , 


[From the Manchester Union of November 
19, 1941} 


FEDELALIZING JOB INSURANCE 


There will be widespread interest through- 
out the country in the demand of State Labor 
Commissioner Danaher, of Connecticut, that 
Federal Security Administrator McNutt dis- 
close the details of h'. plan for the federali- 
zation of the 48 State unemployment insur- 
ance systems. 

Of late Mr. McNutt has carried on a speak- 
ing campaign in favor of the federalization 
move, which is understood to have the en- 
dorsement of the administration. The de- 
tails of this move have not been made clear, 
but as near as can be discovered the proposal 
is for the Federal Government to take over 
the unemployment compensation offices of 
the 48 States and pool their reserves, to be 
spent, as the old-age-pension reserve is spent, 
for Government purposes, in return for a 
Government I O U 

If this is correct, there is ground for the 
strongest objection on the part of such States 
as New Ha:upshire, where unemployment 
compensation has been handled wisely and 
Satisfactorily. A few States in the Union 
have encountered bad management in their 
unemployment compensation administration 
in estimating the ratio of their unemploy- 
ment taxes and benefits. It may be that 
this fact lies somewhere in the background 
of the McNutt proposal for federalization 

But it is impessible to justify the penaliz- 
ing of States whose unemployment compen- 
sation systems have been well operated be- 
cause of the mismanagement of a few others, 
Employers in well-managed States, who have 
obtaineu merit ratings because they provide 
steady employment, would be forced to lose 
those ratings and pay higher unemployment 
taxes than they do under the present compe- 
tent State management. 

But that is not all. Commissioner Danaher 
raises an important question when he asks 
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by “what legerdemain moneys which were 
earmarked for a specific use can be wrested 
from the State and employed by the Federal 
Government through a national unemploy- 
ment compensation law?” 


The unemployment compensation laws in . 


some States, he points out further, are so 
tirafted that money collected through the 
enabling levy must be applied to the credit 
of the State or be returned to employers on 
a pro rata basis. In those States the tax and 
all unemployment benefits would cease until 
new legislation was adopted by the States to 
meet the new situation. 

Thus a good deal of confusion and difficulty 
would be created at a time when emphasis on 
national unity is important. Meanwhile, 
Federal centralization of Government au- 
thority would be magnified at the expense of 
the concept of a union of States. 

Taking all these considerations into ac- 
count, it is apparent that this is no proposal 
to be promulgated in secret, or to be pro- 
moted in genera] terms without regard for 
details. It is something that should be fully 
discussed before any steps toward congres- 
sional legislation are undertaken, so that it 
is understood thoroughly by the people. It 
will be a great misfortune if the unemploy- 
ment compensation set-up is to be vitiated by 
what is recognized as a flagrant blemish on 
the old-age pension system. That is, if re- 
serves which at present are held by the States 
for a specific purpose are to be turned over 
to the Federal Government to spend as it 
chooses, on the promise to return them as 
they are needed, and employers are robbed 
of the advantages they now derive from steady 
employment and low unemployment needs. 





The Coal-Strike Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LLOYD SPENCER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD 


Mr. SPENCER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of Novem- 
ber 21 entitled “Poison Spreads Through 
the Coal Fields.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Record of November 
21, 1941] 


POISON SPREADS THROUGH THE COAL FIELDS 


The insincerity of John L. Lewis’ position 
and the extreme gravity of the coal strike are 
shown in yesterday’s news. 

The strike is spreading from the captive 
mines, owned by the steel companies, to the 
ordinary cCmmercial pits. These latter are 
working under the recently signed Appalach- 
ian agreement between Lewis’ union and the 
operators 

The Appalachian agreement gives the 
United Mine Workers a union shop. The men 
in these commercial mines are working un- 
der conditions approved by their union and 
written into their contracts. 

The best argument for the union shop is 
that it tends to stabilize employer-employee 
relations, 
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But where is the stability when men walk 
out of union mines without excuse and there- 
by punish the commercial coal operators who 
granted what the union asked? The com- 
mercial operators have no connection with 
and no control over the captive mines. 

Lewis also has argued that if he doesn’t 
get a union shop in the captive mines, the 
steel barons will seize the first opportunity to 
violate the spirit of the agreement and smash 
the union. 

But in the commercial mines, with a union 
shop existing, the miners are now to a greater 
and greater extent violating both the letter 
and spirit of their agreement. 

The Appalachian contract contains clauses 
specifically forbidding strikes and stoppages 
during the existence of the agreement. One 
such clause reads: 

“A strike or stoppage of work on the part 
of the mine workers shall be violation of this 
agreement. Under no circumstances shall the 
operator discuss the matter under dispute 
with the mine committee or any representa- 
tive of the United Mine Workers of America 
during suspension of work in violation of this 
agreement.” 

And elsewhere the Appalachian agreement 
says in reference to disputes that may arise 
in the mines: 

“Pending the hearing of disputes, the mine 
workers shall not cease work because of any 
dispute.” 

No attempt has been made in these illegal 
systematic strikes now spreading through the 
commercial mines to present grievances to 
the operators or to settle with them any 
dispute that may actuate the walk-out. 

The miners are simply violating their con- 
tract flagrantly and openly. In so doing, they 
are threatening not only the steel production 
of the country but the whole industrial fabric, 
now geared to national emergency defense 
effort. 

Who is Lewis to demand union-shop guar- 
anties against violation when his union 
openly violates its contracts? 

True, it cannot be proved that he ordered 
the sympathetic walk-out. But he has not 
ordered the miners in commercial pits to de- 
sist from striking. Neither has any other 
high official of the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

In consequence, nearly 100,000 miners in 
addition to the 53,000 in the captive mines 
are still on strike. The movement is spread- 
ing so rapidly there is grave danger more than 
half of all bituminous production will be 
stopped by tomorrow. 

These sympathetic strikes are even more 
unjustified than the captive-mine strike 
itself. 

The miners are stripping themselves of pub- 
lic sympathy and protection by showing com- 
plete disregard for their obligations, the 
public’s rights, and the Nation’s peril in this 
emergency. 





Follow the President’s Lead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BLOOMINGTON 
(ILL.) PANTAGRAPH 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
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from the Bloomington Pantagraph en- 
titled “Follow the President’s Lead.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph] 
FOLLOW THE PRESIDENT’S LEAD 


President Roosevelt said at his press con- 
ference Friday that the sinking of the de- 
stroyer Reuben James would not change our 
foreign policy. 

This is in line with the President’s usual 
policy in relation to tragic news of this type. 
His counsel at such times is for calmness. 
Significantly, his most ardent supporters in 
the Senate echoed this same reaction. “Nota 
cause for war,” was their theme. 

Contrasted with the fiery words of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s prepared radio addresses, his cool- 
ness in the face of war incidents is striking. 

It reveals his underlying foreign policy, as 
we understand it: A war of nerves against the 
Axis, preparation for defense at home and 
lease-lend aid to anyone who will fight Hitler. 
To carry out such a policy the Nation must 
remain cool. 

The Axis will take a toll of our men and 
ships in the Atlantic. We must accept the 
tragedies and not allow them to sway us 
from our course. 

The President knows this. The country will 
do well to follow his lead. 


Restore Freedom of Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE AURORA (ILL.) 
BEACON-NEWS 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Aurora Beacon-News entitled “Re- 
store Freedom of Seas.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News of 
November 9, 1941) 
RESTORE FREEDOM OF SEAS 

The Senate passes, by a vote of 50 to 37, 
the bill repealing those portions of the Neu- 
trality Act which denied to our ships the 
right to go anywhere upon the seas where 
lawful business takes them. “It’s war!” the 
isolationists cry, just as they cried “It’s war!” 
when the Lend-Lease Act was passed, or 
whenever any legislation was adopted that did 
not suit them. We could stand their “Wolf! 
Wolf!” shouts if some of them weren’t patted 
on the back so often in the Nazi press. That 
makes them look like better reprcsentatives of 
Hitler than of the American people. 

As a matter of fact, we are not one whit 
closer to war today than we were before the 
Neutrality Act changes were voted. Nazi sub- 
marines have been sinking our ships for 
months, in the north seas and the south, 
in so-called combat zones and out, carrying 
contraband and not. 

It’s about time that we armed our ships 
and restored to them a chance to defend 
themselves and also the freedom of the seas 
that belongs to all craft. 


An American Congress never should have 
voted away from Americans the right to go 
where they would on lawful business. That 
was an act of timidity. It was done with the 
idea of saving us from becoming involved in 
World War II. It resulted in the killing of 
many of our citizens av. dragged us closer to 
war than if we never had the act. 

It is United States policy to keep out of 
war. The Government authorizes our ships 
to shoot if they are going to be attacked, 
but it has no intention of getting into the 
European conflict. It is trying for the de- 
feat of Hitler by furnishing others the tools 
with which to fight him. 

Some people will say that this is not a 
heroic attitude. Others will say we couldn’t 
do more if we would; we have a small army, 
by European standards, not yet fully equipped 
and lacking in training on the land and in 
the air. 

Primarily, our land forces are for defense. 
They may be compelled to go outside our 
borders to keep the enemy away, but few 
think we will ever send an expeditionary 
force to Europe. It would be folly to send 
a force short of four to five million, and such 
a force we won’t have for years to come, 


The Coal Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EXTRACT OF ARTICLE FROM THE WASH- 
INGTON TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a portion of 
an article appearing today in the Merry- 
Go-Round, the column of Drew Pearson 
and Rovert S. Allen in the Washington 
Times-Herald. The extract refers to the 
present coal situation and cites an inci- 
dent in the relations between General 
McClellan and President Lincoln during 
the Civil War by way of parallel to cer- 
tain aspects of the present situation. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 21, 1941] 
WASHINGTON DAILY MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Drew Pearson and Robert 8. Allen) 

An old friend of the President, outraged 
over the second shut-down of the captive 
coal mines, sent this message to the White 
House: 

“You know I have long been a strong sup- 
porter of your liberal labor policies, but you 
cannot allow Lewis to get away with this. 
Frankly, it would greatly impair your influ- 
ence not only at home but abroad. Lewis is 
challenging the Government at a time of 
great national need, and the people expect 
you as President to deal with him promptly 
and forcefully. They are overwhelmingly 
with you if you will act with vigor.” 

Here is the substance of the White House 
reply: 

In the darkest period of the Civil War, 
Abraham Lincoln was insulted and flouted 
by the commanding officer of the Union 
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armies, Gen. George McClellan. Although he 
was the President and Commander in Chief, 
Lincoln went to McClellan’s residence to talk 
with him about the conduct of the war. Mc- 
Clellan was not home, so Lincoln patiently 
waited for him to return. 

When the general entered the house and 
was informed that the President was waiting 
for him, McClellan stalked upstairs and sent 
down word that he was too fatigued to see 
the President of the United States. . 

Members of Lincoln’s staff vigorously urged 
him to remove McClellan rt once. But Lin- 
coln did not lose his temper. He refused to 
be swayed by anger. No matter how great 
the personal affront, he was willing to sup- 
press his own grievances in the national in- 
terest. If McClellan would bring victory to 
the Union, Lincoln was willing to suffer per- 
sonal insult from him. 

The spite and hatred of one man is not the 
deciding factor in dealing with the coal con- 
troversy. Far more vital things are at stake— 
national unity, the maintenance of our demo- 
cratic traditions and processes, the confidence 
of all the people in the calmness, fairness, 
and impersonal judgment of their elected 
leaders. The Lincoln way is a good way to 
follow. 

P.S.—Keep your shirt on. Nobody’s going 
to get away with anything. 


Debt and Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


LETTER FROM WALTER E. SPAHR 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
while the irresponsible wastrels of the 
New Deal continue to plunge us into debt 
at this critical time, with no thought of 
eliminating nondefense expenditures, I 
feel that an open letter to Congress from 
Walter E. Spahr, professor of economics, 
New York University, and secretary, 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, is timely. Therefore, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude this letter in the Recorp: 


An OPEN LETTER TO CONGRESS REGARDING 
SoME DANGEROUS VIEWS ON GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING AND OuR RAPIDLY MOUNTING FEpD- 
ERAL DEBT EXPRESSED By SOME FEDERAL OF- 
FICIALS, SOME REMINDERS OF THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF APPLYING SIMILAR VIEWS IN THE 
Past, AND SOME SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


(From Walter E. Spahr, professor of ,eco- 
nomics, New York University, and secre- 
tary, Economists’ Nationai Committee on 
Monetary Policy) 

SOME STARTLING PRONOUNCEMENTS BY THREE 

FEDERAL OFFICIALS 

A. Vice President Wallace “no longer as con- 
cerned about so-called Government spend- 
ing” 

Mr. Wallace, in an article entitled “The 
National Income and National Debt,” in the 
Land Policy Review for August 1941, reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp of October 9, 
Pages A4585-4586, adds together the public 
debt and the estimated private debt for se- 
lected years 1921-41, and concludes, in brief, 
that the total of these debts in 1941 will be 
about $10,000,000,000 greater than in 1929 and 








that interest charges will be fully $3,000,000,- 

000 less than in 1929. He goes on to say: 

“Those who have seriously studied the greatly 

changed economic and financial conditions 

are no longer as concerned about so-called 

Government spending as they used to be. 

Not that we see our way clearly through the 

new debt structure that has been reared by 

the circumstances of the depression of the 

1930’s and the defense program, but we do 

see more clearly that the huge volume of 

Federal finances is but a feature of the tre- 

mendous world changes of the past few 

years.” 

The Wallace statement is significant in two 
striking particulars: (1) He had nothing to 
say about the meaning of the low level of 
private debt which has persisted since 1929, 
and (2) he dared to say openly and positively 
that “those who have seriously studied the 
greatly changed economic and financial con- 
ditions are no longer as concerned about 
so-called Government spending as they used 
to be.” 

The notion that one may legitimately add 
together Government and private debt and 
reach conclusions such as those advanced by 
Mr. Wallace is unwarranted. 

Large private debt accompanies prosperity 
in private enterprise; small private debt ac- 
companies economic stagnation. Large public 
debt can mean national bankruptcy; small 
public debt means soundness in the Nation’s 
fiscal affairs. An increase in the public debt 
and a decline in the private debt point to a 
double danger—a tendency toward national 
bankruptcy and a great lack of health in 
private enterprise. Both together can easily 
end in state collectivism. 

It is toward this that the Wallace theory 
appears to be leading this Nation. 

B. Chairman Eccles says that “the idea of 
thinking that we are leaving—in our ris- 
ing Federal debt—a great burden on our 
children and our children’s children is 
wrong” 

Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, in an 
address before the Chicago district of the 
Illinois Bankers Association, October 15, de- 
clared: 

“If you stop to think about the debts of the 
Government you’ll discover that the debt of 
the Government is a debt of the economy as 
a whole. It is not the Government—it is all 
of us. In effect, all of us owe to all of us 
whatever the public debtis. * * * 

“The idea of thinking that we are leaving 
a great burden on our children and our 
children’s children is wrong. The mortgage, 
which is the Government’s bonds, we are be- 
queathing to posterity as well as the debt.” 

In a preceding paragraph he said: 

“No nation can be bankrupt as long as it 
has all the manpower, all the productive facil- 
ities, and the raw materials that it had 
before.” 

This doctrine opens the way for arguments 
to the effect that no matter how large our 
Federal debt may be it cannot be dangerous 
and we cannot become bankrupt. 

The answer to this is that nations, in the 
sense of governments, do go bankrupt, debts 
are repudiated or written down, and great 
masses of people are ruined; and this takes 
place even though they may have in a sense 
“all the manpower, all the productive facili- 
ties, and the raw materials that they had be- 
fore.” 

Of what value is it to say that the Nation’s 
debt “is a debt of the economy as a whole” if 
people cannot pay their taxes and if the hold- 
ers of Government securities—for example, 
insurance companies, banks, hospitals, uni- 
versities and colleges, foundations, and other 
great institutions—collapse because their as- 
sets become worthless? 

The contention that “the idea of thinking 
that we are leaving {in our rising Federal 
debt] a great burden for our children and 
our children’s children is wrong” is utterly 
misleading in its implications and inferences. 
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This common, trite, and oversimplified state- 
ment, that the debts of one generation are 
owed to people of the same generation, found 
in perhaps all standard treatises on public 
finance, does not justify the inference which 
Chairman Eccles and others have drawn. No 
one can correctly assert that one generation 
of people cannot pass on to the next a herit- 
age that will practically ruin them—and such 
an unbearable heritage may be crushing taxes 
and unpayable debts. As long ago as 1776, 
Adam Smith, for example, stated what is well 
known to be the simple truth of the matter 
when he said (in his Wealth of Nations, book 
V, ch. Ill): “But though the whole debt 
were owing to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, it would not upon that account be less 
pernicious.” 

President Roosevelt recognized, or at least 
stated, the same fundamental truth regard- 
ing the dangers of large public debt in his 
Budget message of March 10, 1933, in which 
he said: “Too often in recent history liberal 
governments have been wrecked on rocks of 
loose fiscal policy. We must avoid this 
danger.” He stated it repeatedly and very 
positively in 1932. For example, on July 30, 
1932, he said: “Any Government, like any 
family, can for a year spend a little more than 
it earns. But you and I know that a continu- 
ation of that habit means the poorhouse.” 


C. Douglas Miller, a lecturer from Colonel 
Donovan’s staff, not worried about how 
much we spend in money “because we will 
still have our national resources left to us” 


A lack of fear regarding huge Government 
spending and debt, similar to that expressed 
by Messrs. Wallace and Eccles, was announced 
by Mr. Douglas Miller in an address before the 
American Bankers Association meeting in 
Chicago on September 29. Mr. Miller is with 
Colonel Donovan’s office and is reported to be 
devoting his time to lecturing. At Chicago 
he said, among other things: “I am not wor- 
ried in the long run about the cost of this 
war to America. No matter what we spend 
in money, we will still have our natural re- 
sources left tous. * * *” 

Any thoughtful person should realize that 
no matter how much a government may 
spend it can still have its natural resources 
left. A government can bankrupt itself and 
the people and still the natural resources may 
remain. ; 

This is the doctrine of the most extreme 
inflationists that the world has ever seen. 
There is no limit to the debt or currency in- 
flation that a government might justify if 
this notion could be sold to the people. It is 
as old as irredeemable paper money and gov- 
ernment borrowing. It was the essence of 
John Law’s paper money schemes with their 
tragic aftermath of collapse and widespread 
disaster. It was the foundation upon which 
rested the devastating assignats and mandats 
of the French Revolution at the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Let Mr. Miller and those who subscribe to 
his doctrine read for an answer Andrew Dick- 
son White’s Fiat Money Inflation in France? 
for striking parallels to their thinking. 
France, during the period April 1790 to May 
1797, issued fiat money against her natural 
resource, land, and she had the land when 
the collapse came—but the presence of the 
land did not prevent the depreciation of the 
currency nor its collapse and the widespread 
destruction and distress in France. 

The French revolutionists pursued the 
theory that their government could issue and 
spend great amounts of money against their 
natural resource, land, and that no harm 


could result despite the fact that they could 


1D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1896. Copy- 
right, 1923, by Mrs. Andrew D. White. The 
following excerpts are from a reprint made 
and distributed by the Duke Endowment, no 
date, and are taken with the permission of 
the publisher, D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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have profited from the lessons in John Law’s 
schemes of 1718-20. But they would not 
listen when, says White, “a thoughtful states- 
man, during the debate, [held] up a piece of 
that old paper money [Law’s| and [declared] 
that it was stained with the blood and tears 
of their fathers.” Instead, they urged, “and 
with a great show of force, that if any nation 
could issue it, France was now that na- 
tion * * * that she was now a constitu- 
tional government, controlled by an enlight- 
ened, patriotic people—not, as in the days of 


_ the former issues of paper, an absolute mon- 


archy controlled by politicians and adven- 

turers; that she was able to secure every livre 

of her paper money by a virtual mortgage on 

a@ landed domain vastly greater in value than 

the entire issue. * * * Oratory prevailed 

over science and experience.” 

France paid for its oratory of the Miller- 
Eccles brand, just as the United States will 
pay for it with distress if it should be taken 
as a guiding principle regarding Federal 
spending. The parallelism between the argu- 
ments of Wallace, Eccles, Miller, and others 
now and those of the French revolutionists is 
amazingly close, despite the fact that the 
French spending and currency inflation rested 
chiefly upon the issuance of irredeemable pa- 
per money, whereas our spending and cur- 
rency inflation rest principally upon the mon- 
etization of the Federal debt—the creation of 
bank deposits against the Government’s 
promises to pay—our issuance of silver certi- 
ficates against an overvalued silver, an irre- 
deemable domestic currency, and other mone- 
tary policies. The differences involved are 
in general superficial; the principles involved 
are basically the same. 

The lessons learned by France are worth re- 
viewing because of what they should teach us 
about some of the theories and policies in our 
Official circles today. These are old and pain- 
ful lessons which nations have learned many 
times, and our country should be spared the 
tragedy of repetition. Nevertheless there are 
many influential men in Washington who are 
advocating the violation of the elemental 
principles of sound money and finance. Some, 
if not most, of these men should have felt 
quite at home in the revolutionary French 
Assemblies of 1789-97. Their doctrines are 
not new or progressive, as they seem to as- 
sume, but old and fallacious and dangerous. 

These men in this respect were born nearly 
200 years too late. 

The reader should experience no difficulty 
in drawing the appropriate parallels between 
some of the official monetary, fiscal, and 
spending theories being advanced in this 
country today and the ones advanced and 
pursued in France in 1789-97 as revealed 
briefly in the following excerpts from White’s 
classic: 

THP AMAZING PARALLELISM BETWEEN THE THE- 
ORIES OF OUR GOVERNMENT'S MONETARY AND 
FISCAL POLICIES TODAY AND THOSE OF THE 
LEADERS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1789-97 


A. Currency manipulation was at first said to 
have averted ruin and to have established 
credit 


The people were in control then, “and they 
could and would check these issues when- 
ever they desired.” Mirabeau exclaimed with 
enthusiasm that the first issue of assignats 
was a success and “that public affairs had 
come out of distress, that ruin had been 
averted, and credit established.” How often 
have some of our Government Officials con- 
tended that as our Federal spending and debt 
have climbed to unprecedented heights eco- 
nomic ruin was averted and the soundness of 
Federal credit has increased. For proof they 
have pointed to the fact that interest rates 
are lower than théy were in the 1920’s when 
the debt was being retired rapidly, the Budget 
balanced, and business prosperous. 

B. Gold was to lose its value; irredeemable 
paper money was said to be superior 


But this is only a small part of the paral- 
lelism. Royer in 1790 “predicted, as many 
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others had done, a time when gold was to 
lose all its value, since all exchanges would 
be made with this admirable guaranteed pa- 
r * * *,.” What a modern ring has that 
assertion. 
C. France had her planners and desperate 
optimists 


“Speeches like this,” says White, “gave 
courage to a new swarm of theorists—it be- 
gan to be especially noted that men who had 
never shown any ability to make or increase 
fortunes for themselves abounded in bril- 
liant plans for creating and increasing wealth 
for the country at large.” 

With the mounting inflation, which also 
characterizes the United States now, “the 
great majority of Frenchmen,” says White, 
“now became desperate optimists, declaring 
that inflation is prosperity.” Are Wallace, 
Eccles, and Miller leading a school of “modern 
desperate optimists’? 

D. The revolutionists then also had their 
new political economy 


In 1791 Dorisy assured the French people in 
the modern Miller and Eccles manner, “Fear 
nothing; your currency reposes upon a sound 
mortgage.” Says White,“* * * The most 
curious thing evolved out of all this chaos 
was a new system of political economy 
* * *; that the ordinary rules of political 
economy are perhaps suited to the minions of 
despotism but not to the free and enlightened 
inhabitents of France at the close of the 
eighteenth century.” Is there not a remark- 
able parallelism to be found in the French 
revolutionist’s new political economy and our 
new political economy regarding the virtues 
of huge Federal spending, an unbalanced 
budget, and a great public debt? 


E. The revolutionists abused the banker, the 
capitalist, and the so-called creditor class, 
and unemployment was reduced by draft- 
ing people for the Army 


“In 1792,” says White, “Cambon sneered 
ominously at public creditors as ‘rich people, 
old financiers and bankers.’ * * * All 
that saved thousands of laborers in France 
from starvation was that they were drafted 
off into the Army and sent to be killed on 
foreign battlefields.” 


F. As prices rose in France, the monopolist 
was blamed 


“Articles of common consumption became 
enormously dear and prices were constantly 
rising. Orators in the Legislative Assembly 
¢* * * declaimed against * * °* the 
monopolizing spirit of the merchants, the 
perversity of the shopkeepers—each and all 
these as causes of the difficulty" * * *%” 


G. They had forced their loans 


“In view of the fact that the well-to-do 
citizens were thought to be lukewarm in their 
wupport of politicians controlling the country 

* * the convention determined that 
there should be a forced loan * * * 
levied upon all married men with incomes of 
10,000 francs and upon all unmarried men 
with incomes of 6,000 francs,-* * * A 
law was soon passed which levied forced 
loans upon incomes as low as 1,000 francs. 
* * * This tax was made progressive. On 
the smaller proprietors it was fixed at one- 
tenth and on the larger—that is, on all in- 
comes above 9,000 francs—it was made one- 
half of the entire income. Little, if any, 
provision was made for the repayment of this 
_ + = ™ 
H. With a sharp rise in prices, the French 

resorted to price fizing 

“As far back as November 1792 * * *® 
St. Just, in view of the steady rise in prices 
of the necessaries of life, had proposed a 
scheme by which these prices should be 
established by law at a rate proportionate to 
the wages of the working classes. This plan 
lingered in men’s minds, taking shape in 
various resolutions and decrees until the 
whole culminated on September 29, 1793, in 
the law of the maximum, 


“While all this legislation was high-handed, 
t€ was not careless. Even statesman of the 
greatest strength, having once been drawn 
imt6 this flood, were borne on into excesses 
which, a little earlier, would have appalled 
them. Committees of experts were appointed 
Ss theta aiee umenans Gee and at 
last there were adopted the great ‘four 
which seemed to statesmen of that time 
masterly solution of the whole difficulty 

“First, the price of each article of 
was to be fixed at one and one- 
in 1790; secondly, all transportation 
added at a fixed rate per tenga 2 
5 percent was to be added for the profit of 
the wholesaler; fourthly, 10 percent was to be 
added for the profit of the retailer. Nothing 
could look more reasonable. * * * Bar- 
rére * * * insisted that France * * * 
was now to receive * * * a commerce 
of moderate profits and virtuous. * * * 
He poured contempt over political economy 
as ‘that science which quacks have corrupted, 
which pedants have obscured, and which 
academicians have depreciated * * *"# 
I. Price fizing could not be made to work 

well; it created all sorts of maladjustments 

and hardships; a spy system was the result 

“But it was found tha* the maximum, 
with its divinely revealed four rules, could 
not be made to work well, even by the shrewd- 
est devices. * * * Shopkeepers could not 
sell * * * goods without ruin. * * * 
Manufactures were very generally crippled 
and frequently destroyed, and agriculture was 
fearfully depressed. To detect goods con- 
cealed by farmers and shopkeepers a spy 
system was established, with a reward to 
the informer of one-third of the value of the 
goods discovered. * * *” 


J. As usual, “the trouble was ascribed to 


everything rather than the real cause” 

“The year 1794 was exceptionally fruitful, 
and yet, with the autumn came scarcity of 
provisions and, with the winter came dis- 


tress. The reason is perfectly simple. The 

Sequences in that whole history are absolutely 

logical: First, the Assembly had inflated the 

currency and raised prices enormously; next, 
it had been forced to establish an arbitrary 
maximum price for produce. But this price, 
large as it seemed, soon fell below the real 
value of produce; many of the farmers, there- 
fore, raised less produce or refrained from 
bringing what they had to market. But, as 
is usual in such cases, the trouble was 
ascribed to everything rather than the real 
cause, and the most severe measures were 
established in all parts of the country to 
force farmers to bring produce to market, 
millers to grind, and shopkeepers to sell 

Te * * *.” 

K. Factories closed, unemployment increased, 
investment dried up, politicians executed 
their opponents 
“As manufacturers had closed, wages had 

fallen, until all that kept them up seemed 

to be the fact that so many laborers were 

drafted off into the Army. * * * 
“Financiers and men of large means were 

shrewd enough to put as much of their prop- 

erty as possible into objects of permanent 
value. The working ciasses had no such fore- 
sight or skill or means. On them finally 
came the great crushing weight of the loss. 

After the first collapse came up the cries of 

the starving. Roads and bridges were neg- 

lected; many manufacturers were given up in 
utter helplessness. * * * None felt any con- 
fidence in the future in any respect; few 


2This recalls President Roosevelt’s state- 
ment (fireside chat of July 24, 1933) in 
which he stated that he had no sympathy 
with a certain type of professional economists 
(who, so he claimed, existed) because, he said, 
“I happen to know that professional econo- 
mists have changed their definition of eco- 
nomic laws every 5 or 10 years for a long 
time. © * 9%” 
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govern finance are not made in conventions 

or Congresses 

In October 1795, the Directory came into 
power and issued a new inconvertible paper, 
the mandats “ ‘fully secured and as good as 
gold. * * * In order that these new notes 
should be ‘fully secured,’ choice public real 
estate was set apart to an amount fully equal 
tc the nominal value of the issue.” But the 
story was substantially the same as for the 
assignats. “The old plan of penal measures 
was again pressed. * * * No enactments 
could stop the downward tendency of this 
new paper ‘fully secured,’ ‘as good as gold’; 
the laws that finally govern finance are not 
made in conventions or Congresses. * * * 

“* * * Twenty-five hundred millions of 
mandats went into the common heap of 
refuse with the previous 45,000,000,000 of as- 
signats; the Nation in general, rich and poor 
alike, was plunged into financial ruin from 
one end to the other. * * *” 
M. It required a “man on horseback” to end 

this fiscal folly and 40 years to bring back 

capital, industry, commerce, and credit 


“The acute suffering from the wreck and 
ruin brought by assignats, mandats, and other 
paper currency in process of repudiation 
lasted nearly 10 years, but the period of re- 
covery lasted longer than the generation 
which followed. It required nearly 40 years 
to bring capital, industry, commerce, and 
credit up to their condition when the Revo-- 
lution began, and demanded a ‘man on horse- 
back,’ who established monarchy on the 
ruins of the Republic and threw away mil- 
lions of lives for the Empire, to be added to 
the millions which had been sacrificed by the 
Revolution.” 


N. Every other attempt of the same kind, 
under whatever circumstances, has reached 
similar results 


“Such, briefly sketched in its leading fea- 
tures, is the history of the most skillful, 
vigorous, and persistent attempt ever made 
to substitute for natural laws in finance the 
ability of legislative bodies, and, for a stand- 
ard of value recognized throughout the world, 
a national standard devised by theorists and 
manipulated by schemers. Every other at- 
tempt of the same kind in human history, 
under whatever circumstances, has reached 
similar results in kind if not in degree; all 
of them show the existence of financial laws 
as real in their operation as those which hold 
the planets in their courses. * * *” 

O. Napoleon improved France’s fiscal position 
by restoring a metallic monetary standard 
and redeemability of her paper money 


“When Bonaparte took the consulship the 
condition of fiscal affairs was appalling. The 
government was bankrupt; an immense debt 
was unpaid. The further collection of taxes 
seemed impossible.” He put France on a 
metallic standard and refused to resort to ir- 
redeemable paper, “and France, under this 
determination, commanded all the gold she 
needed. When Waterloo came, with the in- 
vasion of the allies, with war on her own soil, 
with a change of dynasty, and with heavy 
expenses for war and indemnities, France, on 
a specie basis experienced no severe financial 
distress.” 

P. “There ts a lesson in all this which it be- 
hooves every thinking man to ponder” 


White’s concluding paragraphs are these: 
“If we glance at the financial history of 
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France during the Franco-Prussian War and 
the Communist struggle, in which a far more 
serious pressure was brought upon French 
finances than our own recent Civil War put 
upon American finance, and yet with no na- 
tional stagnation or distress, but with a 
steady progress in prosperity, we shall see 
still more clearly the advantage of meeting 
a financial crisis in an honest and straight 
forward way, and Fy methods sanctioned by 
the world’s most costly experience, rather 
than by yielding to dreamers, theorists, 
phrasemongers, declaimers, schemers, specu- 
lators or to that sort of ‘reform’ which is 
‘the last refuge of a scoundrei.’ 

“There is a lesson in all this which it be- 
hoaves every thinking man to ponder.” 


ANOTHER BASIC PRINCIPLE BROUGHT DOWN TO 
DATE IS BEING IGNORED BY OUR “MODERN RE- 
FORMERS” 

When Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, Walker 
professor of international finance at Prince- 
ton University and president of the Econo- 
mists’ National Committee on Monetary Pol- 
icy, offered testimony before the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the United States 
Senate in June 1941 in opposition to a re- 
newal of the President’s power to devalue our 
dollar and to urge a repeal of the unsound and 
inflationary monetary laws of this country, 
he quoted for the benefit of that Senate com- 
mittee a classic statement made by Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations, published in 
1776. It contained a fundamental truth 
which the majority of that committee, by 
their action, repudiated. France could have 
profited by it, but her revolutionists would 
not; they were “modern reformers.” Our 
“modern reformers” have likewise ignored it. 
They are here reminded again that it contains 
a basic truth which they dare not ignore if 
they would serve this Nation well. Adam 
Smith said (Cannon edition, book V, ch III): 

“When national debts have once been ac- 
cumulated to a certain degree there is scarce, 
I believe, a single instance of their having 
been fairly and completely paid. The libera- 
tion of the public revenue, if it has ever been 
brought about at all, has always been brought 
about by a bankruptcy; sometimes by an 
avowed one, but always by a real one, though 
frequently by a pretende7 payment. 

“The raising of the denomination of the 
coin has been the most usual expedient by 
which a real public bankruptcy has been dis- 
guised under the appearance of a pretended 
payment. * * * 

“The honor of a stat: is surely very poorly 
provided for when, in order to cover the dis- 
grace of a real bankruptcy, it has recourse to 
a juggling trick of this kind, so easily seen 
thro-igh, and at the same time so extremely 
pernicious. 

“Almost all states, however, ancient as well 
as modern, when reduced to this necessity, 
have upon some occasions, played this very 
juggling trick.” 


THE WAY IS BEING PREPARED TO USE DEVALUATION 
OF OUR CURRENCY AS A CLOAK UNDER WHICH 
“a REAL PUBLIC BANKRUPTCY WILL BE DIS- 
GUISED UNDER THE APPEARANCE OF A PRE- 
TENDED PAYMENT” 


Very shortly after Dr. Kemmerer and others 
had registered their protests with the Senate 
committee as to the probable efforts to pay 
our skyrocketing Federal debt by devaluing 
the dollar, a group of silver Senators, headed 
by Senator THomas of Oklahoma, issued a 
statement to the press (July 14, 1941) in 
which they said: 

“Should our national debt reach the sum 
now prophesied by some of our citizens, then 
the burden of such debt, together with the 
State, county, city, and district debts, coupled 
with taxes and the existing private debts, may 
mean that the present size and weight of the 
standard silver dollar may have to be reduced 
in order to regulate the value of the dollar 


to that point where the people can meet such 
taxes, interest, and debts. 

“If this eventuality should happen, then 
our large accumulation of gold and silver 
monetary metals will go a long way toward 
liquidating our national obligations.” 

This should serve as a warning as to what 


the public may well expect to face. This” 


statement was made by a group of inflation- 
ists and devaluationists who have written 
the major monetary laws of this country 
since 1932. There is no outward evidence 
that they will not attempt to write them for 
a considerable time to come. 

It also seems quite clear that when these 
men and their followers start their drive to 
pay off the Federal debt by devaluing the 
dollar neither the majority of Congress nor 
the public will be prepared to stop it. In- 
deed, they will not have been well informed 
as to the nature of the process or as to the 
arguments against it. Relatively few under- 
stand the nature of the devaluation of 1934 
or the natural and then enforced depreciation 
of our domestic currency which took place in 
1933 as a prelude to the final act of devalu- 
ation. 

When the next drive for devaluation comes 
the arguments for it can be made far more 
impressive than they were in 1933-34. Under 
the pressure of a crushing load of taxation 
and faced with a colossal Federal debt which 
cannot be paid for several generations, it 
seems quite clear that the public and Con- 
gress will neither understand the devastation 
inherent in th> devaluation scheme nor take 
the trouble to inquire into its probable con- 
sequences. It seems very probable that they 
will hopefully embrace this deceptive instru- 
ment of disaster in an effort to obtain relief 
from taxes regardless of the consequences. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO LOOK THE ITiEANING OF A 
RADICAL DEVALUATION OF OUR DOLLAR SQUARELY 
IN THE EYE, TO UNDERSTAND WHAT ARGUMENTS 
WILL BE PRESENTED TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
IN ITS BEHALF, TO KNOW WHAT THE ANSWER 
Is, TO WEIGH THE ALTERNATIVES, AND “O ro 
ALL POSSIBLE TO PREVENT DEVALUATION AND TO 
ATTAIN THE BEST POSSIBLE SOLUTION 


A. The probable arguments for further 
devaluation 


Let us suppose that at the close of this war 
our Federal debt alone is $150,000,000,000, and 
that our people find themselves caught in a 
situation in which they are struggling with 
a well-nigh unbearable tax burden which 
promises to continue for at least another 
generation. What would be the attitude of 
a hopelessly oppressed people to the follow- 
ing proposition should it be presented to 
them? 

“We shall pay off this huge debt and end 
this tax- burden by the simple expedient of 
reducing the number of grains of gold in our 
standard gold dollar. Since that dollar does 
not circulate, and since the Government 
holds all the gold, the profit from devaluation 
will belong to the Government and can be 
used by it to retire its outstanding debt. 
This profit, first taken, or, rather, created, by 
the Government, will come to the people in 
exchange for the Government’s promises to 
pay which they now hold. The debt which 
we need to retire is $150,000,000,000. We 
shall therefore write up the dollar value of 
our $25,000,000,000 of gold by $150,000,000,000, 
giving it a .otal value of $175,000,000,000. 
This will give us a gold dollar weighing one- 
seventh as much as the present one, or 1.96 
grains fine. There should be nothing new or 
shocking in this procedure; our standard 
dollar would simply be comparable to, let us 
say, the French franc. Since we devalued the 
dollar 41 percent in 1934 without there being 
any appreciable effect on the price level—as 
so many economists then reminded us would 
be the case—we can assume that this further 
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devaluation need not of necessity affect our 
domestic price level. We shall print $150,- 
000,000,000 of gold certificates and deposit 
them with the Federal Reserve banks, and 
thus the Government will have $150,000,000,- 
000 of deposits against which todraw. -t will 
then buy up the $150,000,000,000 of Federal 
debt outstanding. The banks, which hold a 
large proportion of the Federal debt as an 
asset, will exchange their Federal securities 
for cash or reserves in the Federal Reserve 
banks and will become almost completely 
liquid once more, as would the Federal Re- 
serve banks. Since the banks will have an 
unprecedented supply of surplus reserves, in- 
terest rates will be low.’ This, in turn, should 
make it easier for people to borrow and to 
carry their other debts. It should be an im- 
portant factor in sustaining credit and pur- 
chasing power and thus perhaps overcome or 
even prevent the usual post-war recession and 
depression. : 

“All nonbank holders of Government se- 
curities will exchange their securities for cash 
and likewise become liquid. While they and 
the banks will no longer earn interest on 
these securities, these interest burdens of the 
Government will be terminated and the peo- 
ple and business will be freed from taxation 
to pay this debt and interest 

“In our foreign relations we find Europe 
in a state of economic collapse and chaos and 
in need of rehabilitation and our goods. By 
cutting the price of our dollar to one-seventh 
its present value in foreign exchange, Euro- 
pean countries can purchase our goods at a 
cost to them of only one-seventh of what 
would oth: ‘wise be the case. Our industrial 
exporters, badly in need of foreign markets, 
will receive the same number of domestic 
dollars for their products as they would re- 
ceive if devaluation had not taken place, and 
they will export more goods. This method of 
aiding our industrial exporters and Europe at 
the same time will be far superior to lending 
money to Europe which may never be repaid. 
(The situation of our importers would not be 
mentionee ) Our farmers likewise should 
benefit because of their great surplus of ex- 
portable commodities. Considering the great 
number of our people who are farmers and 
who are involved in the exportation of indus- 
trial products, and considering all who will 
profit from a reduction in their tax burdens, 
practically the whole Nation should give en- 
thusiastic support to this prcgram.” 


B. The answer 


A devaluation no greater than that of 1934 
could be and was offset in effectiveness by a 
multitude of counteracting factors; but a 
radical devaluation, such as that necessary to 
pay off a Federal debt of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty billion dollars would pile 
up such a colossal supply of money that all 
dikes of control would break and the country 
would be engulfed in a flood of cheap cur- 
rency, with all the attendant consequences. 

The pumping of such a huge volume of 
currency into banks and into others’ hands 
would cause the dam to burst, a fantastic 
rise in prices, and a shocking decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar and in the real 
income and purchasing power of the people. 


C. The alternative 


If through good fortune the majority of 
Congress could be convinced of the disastrous 
effects of radical devaluation of the doliar as 
“the way out,” what is there in the way of a 
reasonably good alternative that can be pre- 
sented to a tax-oppressed people? The an- 
swer probably is to be found in educating 
them to accept a large Federal debt as a per- 
manent institution for which taxes will be 
raised to pay the interest, but which will not 
be retired except as surplus Government 
receipts make retirement possible. The edu- 
cation of the people to the desirability of 
adopting this unfortunate and burdensome 
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alternative as one of our undesirable insti- 
tutions would involve persuading them that 
in buying a share of the public debt they are 
in fact seeking a safe income, that when they 
wish to sell their share it can be sold to some 
other person who wishes to buy such an in- 
come, and that there are in this country a 
sufficient number of insurarce companies, 
savings banks, trusts, and similar institutions 
to absorb a det‘ of this magnitude as an 
investment. 

The ultimate size of the debt will deter- 
mine the risks involved in the adoption of 
this alternative, but it is the only alterna- 
tive that can be employed as a reasonably 
good means of saving the people from the 
devastation of a radical devaluation of the 
dollar on the one hand and an unbearable 
burden of taxation on the other. 


BUT THERE ARE OTHER THINGS OF PARAMOUNT 
’ IMPORTANCE THAT SHOULD BE DONE NOW 


1. Every dollar of Federal expenditures 
that is not necessary should be eliminated. 

2. Every possible encouragement should be 
given to production, nondefense as well as 
defense. 

3. Price fixing should be resorted to in an 
emergency, such as the present one caused 
by our armament program, only where a rise 
in prices cannot and will not induce greater 
production. Prices are fundamentally indi- 
cators recording the state of supply and de- 
mand. Tampering with an indicator, while 
the forces of supply and demand are dis- 
torted, is equivalent to manipulating a ther- 
mometer or tying down a safety valve which 
is supposed to let off an excessive amount of 
steam and to act as a warning or guiding 
signal. 

4 Taxation should not be so heavy that an 
expansion in production will be arrested. 
Taxation can be as destructive as a sharp 
rise in prices resulting from a flight from a 
currency. Moreover, taxation as a means of 
fighting inflation can become a destructive 
obsession, as it already appears to be in this 
country. 

5. All the inflationary monetary laws on 
our statute books should be repealed. On 
September 30, 1941, 54 monetary economists 
recommended “against the repeal of the 
greenback law of May 12, 1933, the law au- 
thorizing bimetallism, the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, the law providing for the pur- 
chase of domestic silver above the market 
price, and the laws authorizing the devalua- 
tion of our metallic currency.” That advice 
should be followed. Is it not strange that a 
Government which professes to be concerned 
about inflation refuses to remove from the 
statute books monetary laws which feed that 
inflation? 

6. The instruments of credit control at the 
disposal of the Reserve authorities should 
be employed, quantitatively and qualitative- 
ly, according to conventional principles of 
good central banking. 

After these things are done there will be 
stresses and strains of great magnitude and 
of a distressing sort. The nature of arming 
and war makes this so of necessity. There is 
no way to avoid them by any device or set of 
devices known to man. They are among the 
penalties paid when people resort to war. 
All that can be done is to minimize them as 
much as possible and then adopt at the end, 
as we should, the least harmful of the alter- 
natives which may be employed to combat 
the unfortunate situation which will result 
from our armament program or war. 


As to those Government officials who at- 
tempt to persuade our people that a large 
and rapidly mounting public debt is nothing 
to worry about, it may appropriately be said 
that they convict themselves of either lack 
of understanding or lack of good faith as 
responsible officials charged with the protec- 
tion and promotion of our national well- 
being. 


Stop, Look, and Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, November 13, 1941 


LETTER TO MRS. CLAIRE GOLDSMITH 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, at this crit- 
ical time when the very existence of our 
Government depends on the wisdom and 
vigilance of the American people in 
speaking through their Congress in di- 
recting the course to be followed by those 
chosen to administer the affairs of their 
Government, it is vitally important that 
we have an expression of the will of the 
people that we in Congress represent. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I insert a letter I have written to 
a prominent newspaper woman in Idaho; 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 10, 1941. 
Mrs. CLAIRE GOLDSMITH, 
New Plymouth, Idaho. 

Deak Mrs. GOLDSMITH: Your thoughtful 
and considerate letter which came in this 
morning is very much appreciated. It isn’t 
often that I am given the benefit of the 
thoughtful expressions of the opinion of my 
friends—among those people I have the honor 
and responsibility to represent in the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. Instead of 
resenting the presentation of an opinion dif- 
fering from my own, I esteem it as an ex- 
pression of friendship and assistance. 

We, you and I, are considering a question 
as vast as the human race itself and the ele- 
ments in human nature that have come down 
through the centuries. Human traits that 
have retarded or advanced man’s progress 
from savagery to civilization—progress that 
has been advanced and interrupted by the 
elements in human nature that have de- 
stroyed succeeding civilizations—the ruins 
from which the better traits of man have 
arisen to build newer and freer governments 
until the culmination of the present civiliza- 
tion was reached by those that came after 
the same Miles Standish mentioned in your 
letter. Inspired by ideals that have built 
this great American democracy and its insti- 
tutions. Ideals that have placed our Govern- 
ment in a preeminent position among the 
powers of the earth. 

Was it George Washington who said, “Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of liberty.” We 
know that the function of each of the three 
branches of our Government is the price of 
human safety, liberty, and security. 

As I have been chosen to sit in the councils 
of the board of directors of this great corpora- 
tion, the American Government—the Con- 
gress—to formulate policies and enact them 
into laws, I conceive it my duty as a Member 
of Congress to form my own opinion concern- 
ing the course to be followed by our Govern- 
ment and to help formulate the policies of 
that Government as administered by the 
Chief Executive. Differing, if necessary, for 
the protection and the welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 

What you say as to compliance with the 
will of the President can equally as well be 
said of kings and monarchs of the olden days 
when our forefathers came forth to establish 
a new form of government based on the will 
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of the people themselves, as expressed by 
their duly chosen repfesentatives. F 

When I see the course into which we are 
being directed and the influences that have 
gained control of our national] affairs, I fear 
the destination to which this course leads 
and I foresee the loss of the very things we 
propose to preserve for the people of the 
European countries. Knowing these things, 
I can’t accept the proposition that uninfiu- 
enced patriotism of those in control is re- 
sponsible for the plight of the people of 
war-torn countries, but rather it is the effect 
of the successful manipulation of a group 
whose ideology will not only enslave the Euro- 
peans but is making rapid progress in drag- 
ging the American people into the same de- 
graded condition with the loss of all the safe- 
guards that operate to develop the individual 
citizen and build and preserve this Nation. 

I cannot believe that the course being ad- 
vocated by the majority of the press, the 
users of the radio and the propagandizing 
pictures of the movies spring from motives of 
patriotism designed to advance the interest 
of the mass of American people and a single- 
ness of purpose to make secure the institu- 
tions of our Government, but rather they are 
made in the interest of advancing their own 
ideology, and perpetuating their domination 
of business'and finance of the so-called de- 
mocracies, including our own. 

I believe, left to ourselves to direct the 
functions of the several branches of our Gov- 
ernment under constitutional control of the 
American electorate, we can overcome these 
subversive influences and check the present 
trend and right the course of our country; 
but if we permit ourselves to be drawn into 
the European disaster with the burdens that 
will be placed on the people of this country 
and with the abridgement of our individual 
rights, I fear we are entering a course fraught 
with danger, if not disaster. 

Now is the time to preserve our ideals and 
institutions of government and business sta- 
bility. Not after they have been lost and 
we are forced to enter a vain struggle to re- 
store the priceless heritage of good govern=- 
ment, liberty, and security—after a mis- 
guided effort has taken these priceless her- 
itages away from us. 

I do not question the sincerity of any man 
or woman in advocating the course of our 
Government to strike at an oppression, wher- 
ever it exists, by whatever means it can. But 
I believe that our best interest lies in main- 
taining our own Government free from for- 
eign influences and protecting our own shores 
from the ravages of a foreign war. 

Far from taking exception or resenting the 
expressions of your views, I am grateful for 
your fine assistance in advising me of condi- 
tions and opinions as you know them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, 


The Hobbs Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr.HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial; 
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[From the Washington Post of November 21, 
1941] 


HOBBS BILL 


The action of the House in killing the 
Hobbs alien detention bill leaves the Gov- 
ernment with a serious unsolved problem on 
its hands. For, as the then Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson pointed out last spring in ad- 
vocacy of legislation of this type, the exist- 
ing method of dealing with deportable aliens 
has become utterly inadequate in view of 
upset world conditions. 

For various reasons thousands of aliens, 
many with criminal records, against whom 
valid deportation warrants are now out- 
standing, cannot be removed from the United 
States. In some cases their native countries 
refuse to issue passports permitting them to 
return. In other cases the countries whence 
they came have been overrun by hostile 
armies. The lack of shipping facilities as a 
result of war conditions likewise makes it im- 
possible to transport deportees. 

Unfortunately the Judiciary Committee 
had agreed to accept an amendment to the 
bill striking out two important sections. 
One provided for liberal treatment of aliens 
of good moral character who are illegally in 
this country, and the other gave the Attorney 
General discretionary authority to change a 
nonimmigrant status to a permanent immi- 
grant status if the immigrant faced political, 
racial, or religious persecution in his home- 
land. That committee decision gave extra 
strength to the opposition from the floor. 
Moreover, Attorney General Biddle an- 
nounced that the Department of Justice 
would not support the bill without the sec- 
tions in question. 

Mr. Fiddle’s qualified endorsement of the 
ori_‘nal measure, incidentally, had been 
noticeably unenthusiastic. He indicated that 
only the gr«vity of the emergency and the 
assumption that the legislation would be 
temporary had induced him to advocate its 
passage. Finally, before administering the 
death blow to a measure damned by such 
faint official praise, the House seriously weak- 
en. . the bill by removing the provisions for a 
special three-man board with power to classify 
deportable persons and determine those who 
should be detained for the protection of 
society. 

No doubt the misleading character of the 
propaganda directed against the Hobbs bill is 
largely responsible for its failure to pass. 
Allegations that the bill violated constitu- 
tional guaranties as well as exaggerated 
charges that it might lead to permanent in- 
carceration without benefit of trial by jury 
are without warrant. Legislative action is 
greatly needed to eruble the authorities to 
remove from our midst those dangerous aliens 
who constitute a grave threat to the country 
in the prcsent crisis. Those of good moral 
standing have nothing at all to fear from a 
measure aimed solely at the protective re- 
straint of criminal and subversive elements. 





Auto Industry Threatened by Production 
Curtailment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the drastic curtailment of pro- 
duction in the automotive industry 


threatens the very existence of all indus- 
tries connected with the manufacture, 
sale, and servicing of motor vehicles. 
Some icea as to the effect that the cur- 
tailment orders will have on our national 
economy may be gained by figures just 
released for the State of Michigan by Mr. 
L. C. Cargile, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

According to Mr. Cargile’s figures, 
Michigan firms engaged in selling and 
servicing motor vehicles have an annual 
pay roll oi more than $56,277,000. This 
figure represents 17 percent of the State’s 
total retail and wholesale trade pay roll 
and is in addition to $497,807,000 paid in 
wages and salaries annually by motor- 
vehicle manufacturers of Michigan. 

Mr. Cargile points out that new- and 
used-car dealers and tire, battery, and 
accessory dealers account for $24,213,000 
of ‘he $56,277,000 automotive trade pay 
roll. Filling stations pay out $9,362,000; 
petroleum bulk stations, $6,433,000; while 
other wholesalers, genera: automotive re- 
pair shops, top- and body-repair shops, 
garages, and other specialized operations 
make up thr resi of the total. More than 
58,000 persons are employed. New- and 
used-car dealers employ 16,324. Filling- 
station employees of the State of Michi- 
gan number 21,209, and general automo- 
tive repair shops employ 2,713. 

The total sales or receipts for work 
done by 17,970 Michigan establishments 
amount to almost $434,000,000 a year. 
This figure does not include sales of 
wholesalers amounting to $449,182,000 be- 
cause of duplication in retail and whole- 
sale sa'cs. New- and used-car dealers 
report sales of more than $253,000,000. 
Filling stations report sales above $140,- 
000,000, while receipts of the general au- 
tomotive repair shops total $6,442,000, 
and accessory, tire, and battery dealers 
report annual sales of $23,152,000. 

As pointed out by Mr. Cargile in releas- 
ing these figures, the retail dealers of 
Michigan and of all other States of the 
Union face a serious unemployment situ- 
ation as the result of the defense-mate- 
rial curtailment. Members of sales forces 
and all other employees of the industry 
are certain to be greatly affected. 


Our hope— 


Mr. Cargile commented— 


is that Government agencies will take this 
situation into consideration in making cuts 
and restrictions. 





Vast Sacrifices Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAN R. McGEHEE 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS, OF 
TENNESSEE 


Mr. McGEHEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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therein an address by our colleague the 
Honorable Ciirrorp Davis, of Memphis, 
Tenn., delivered before the Jackson, 
Miss., Chamber of Commerce on No- 
vember 19, 1941. It is timely and, I 
think, of interest not only to the Mem- 
bers of Congress but to the general 
public. 
The address follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
am happy to return to my native State, on 
my birthday, to speak humbly to this dis- 
tinguished audience of Mississippians. As 
some of you know, I was born at Hazlehurst, 
just 35 miles from this capital city. As a 
boy, I looked forward to my visits here and 
in those days Jackson was to me the largest 
city in the world. We used to stop in the 
same hotel in which we are meeting to- 
night. 

I have always had a deep and abiding love 
for the town of my birth and for the con- 
tributions of our State in the life, letters, 
government, business, journalism, and the 
church. Time will not permit me to pay 
tribute to outstanding personalities of the 
past and to those who serve so well today. 
The history of this country has never pro- 
duced a finer, more generous, nor more 
patriotic people than we have in this State. 

In order that I may discuss the crisis which 
makes necessary America’s present prepara- 
tion for defense, and to report on the pro- 
gram of our national efforts, I should like to 
sketch briefly the history of our country and 
the challenge which comes to us to make the 
sacrifices to defend the free institutions and 
the ideals upon which our country was 
founded. 

WHY PIONEERS CAME 


* In the beginning there was North America, 
a hard tough land which offered nothing but 
great space and great freedom, and the chance 
to live or die on your own in your own way. 
Two things could bring white men here to 
settle; the consuming urge for freedom, 
strong enough to make them risk quick death 
or slow starvation—and imagination, to show 
them the way to life. 

So such men of freedom and imagination 
came, and only such, to die or live according 
to their capabilities; but to live, or die, in 
freedom, according to their own rules and 
none other. Imagination served them well. 
While the land was hard and tough, they 
were hard and tough—none more so in all 
the story of the world. When the land 
yielded to imagination, softened and became 
the most generous of all lands, her people 
kept the pace to become the most generous 
of all people. To all the world they offered 
a share in what they had, and from all the 
world came those who needed freedom and 
had imagination. 

And this has never ceased. It could not 
cease, for it was right, if anything in life is 
right. The land and its people grew together, 
always in tune; the land always pouring out 
gifts and bounty which still stagger unac- 
customed minds, the people always sharing 
with all comers. Did the land unfold some 
new store of priceless material, the men of 
imagination turned it quickly to the greater 
glory of their living and spread this new 
blessing through the world. Did some new 
need arise among the pecple, the men of 
imagination went to the land and sought its 
fulfillment, found it, and gave it to all. 


FREEDOM INBORN 


The urge for freedom was in their bones 
always; imagination taught them that there 
is no real freedom unless everyone in sight 
is free. One by one, they struck off the 
shackles or lightened the burdens which 
hampered the weaker of their countrymen; 
little by little, the ones of less imagination 
were elevated by those with.more. Always 
the land responded with its never-failing gen- 
erosity, so that all its people could be gener- 
ous, too, 
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Right up to today this noble process has 
gone on, endlessly. Today we have a land 
and people bestowing on each other such 
miracles of physical comfort, mental and 
spiritual freedom, limitless futures—as no 
other land and people have ever dreamed of 
knowing. And this—a full share of all this, 
is yours by simple virtue of being a United 
States citizen. Whether you had a forefather 
with imagination and the urge for freedom, 
or whether those priceless qualities took your- 
self out of some place last year one jump 
ahead of the Gestapo, this is what’s in it 
for you. 

You wake up every morning in a home 
which none but your family may enter with- 
out invitation, ever. The twist of a handle 
brings you light, water, heat; a twist of the 
telephone dial brings ycu any known kind 
of food; a twist of the radio dial brings your 
choice of music or honest news or argument 
on any side of any question; another twist 
brings quiet which no outsider may disturb. 
You read and think what you please; worship 
what you please—God, the devil, or preferred 
stocks; you say what you please whenever 
you please. You go to work in a million- 
dollar automobile which cost less than one- 
thousandth of that. 

You work 40 hours, more or less, out of each 
168. If you don’t like your work, you try 
something else—anything you choose. If you 
want a change of scene, 3,000 miles of country 
is yours, forests or plains or mountains or 
cities; and in all that 3,00 miles no one will 
ask you where you are going or why, unless 
from friendly helpfulness. Wherever you go 
all the miraculous luxuries of your own home 
are waiting for you. Your children go to 
schools which are concerned only with teach- 
ing them how to have and enjoy a fuller 
share of all this than yours; and nothing but 
death will keep them from having it. ° 

This is your share and mine, the endow- 
ment of our citizenship. It is true that 
the shares are not equal in all things. 
They are equal in the blessed freedom, 
which cannot be measured by anybody's 
money. And if you have less of the money 
measured part than this imposing list, then 
freedom and imagination, a generous land, 
and a hundred-odd million generous-hearted 
citizens are at work to help you fill the list 
complete. If you have more, your share may 
be the measure of every share tomorrow; or 
it may be evened down, perhaps you have too 
much for any man. The process may be slow 
and fumbling sometimes; it is very sure. 


CITIZENSHIP VITAL 


So the real source and safeguard of our per- 
sonal luxury of life—godlike, by any stand- 
ards other than our own, is just our citizen- 
ship, a thing so vast, so vital, and yet so un- 
obstrusive that words and pictures both are 
futile to draw it clear. It isn’t the Constitu- 
tion, or an eagle, or an old gentleman with 
whiskers. It is a spirit compounded through 
centuries of free cooperation between a gen- 
erous land and generous men, a bone-deep 
spirit which every citizen has and feels and 
honors without thinking much about it. It 
is so right, and so powerful is its rightness, 
that for a hundred years and more it has over- 
flowed to all the world, giving to every citi- 
zenship at least a little of the elements of its 
own lifeblood—freedom, imagination, gen- 
erosity. Where it has found a welcome, in 
the lands whose people were best able to un- 
derstand and respond, it has bred for them 
some of that luxury of living which is its nat- 
ural offspring; where it has been rebuffed by 
selfishness or stupidity, there food and free- 
dom alike are scarcest now. But no land in 
all the world has not been touched and made 
more generous by this spirit which is our cit- 
izenship, and no people has failed to be hap- 
pier and more comfortable because of that 
touch. 

Almost its only demand on us in your 
lifetime and mine has been an occasional 


call to show our colors to the rest of the 
world, to make a clear display of that living 
spirit for the benefit of those others. That 
is why victims of Russian famines or Japanese 
earthquakes or German war failure could sur- 
vive without the asking of that American 
generosity which they would now destroy. 
Daily service our citizenship does not de- 
mand or get, except from those whom we 
elect with reckless carelessness to do such 
service for us. Thus our responsibilities, in 
the normal run of our life, are fulfilled al- 
most automatically, without burden and 
practically without thought. And the most 
dangerous of our privileges is that we need 
not think of them as privileges, but only as 
the normal facts of life. 
POISON ENTERS 


For we are only human people. From 
such effortless, thoughtless, complacent ac- 
ceptance of the good things of life has come 
upon us the inevitable, poisonous selfishness 
of considering all problems from the simple 
viewpoint of “What’s in it for me?” 

So long as this indulgence is for ourselves 
alone, among our own people, it can only 
tarnish our citizenship, and stretch an occa- 
sional depression into years of miserable indi- 
gestion. Now, and suddenly, it is different. 
Now, in the long lifetime of our citizenship, 
we are the first of its generations to face the 
need of defending it hand to hand against 
coldblooded murderers of freedom and imagi- 
nation. And with the threat has come the 
deadly need to change that viewpoint, and 
change it quickly, to “What’s in it for us?” 

No men are permitted to fully understand 
the world in which they live and the other 
men who share it with them. Some day 
ahead, new men will read about the twen- 
tieth century; and piecing together the facts 
buried in the welter of words which smother 
our minds today, they may know what we 
cannot comprehend—why the bloody, potent 
force of conquest has burst out once more 
all over the world. They will see clearly the 
truth which we have got to see now—that 
this force is aimed exactly at the foundations 
and the meaning of our citizenship, at free- 
dom, in our scaled-down world there is 
imagination and generosity, that in our 
scaled-down world there is no room for us to 
evade the final, fateful combat. 

One of these stories will be written plainly 
in the history books of our children’s chil- 
dren for them to read with generous pride 
or cringing shame. For one thing is sure, 
no compromise, no appeasement is possible to 
our citizenship. The generous hearts of men 
have fashioned it with loving slowness, like 
clear glass blown by human breath; if it be 
altered by Other than our own free careful 
will, it will shatter like that glass. There is 
no one of us who, down deep, does not know 
this. 

WORLD CRISIS 


The world is today facing a situation which 
a8 more dangerous to its general peace than 
any situation which has existed during all 
the years of recorded history. Three great 
and powerful nations—Germany, Italy, and 
Japan—each of them armed with the most 
modern and destructive weapons, have 
banded themselves together upon a scheme 
of conquest against their more peaceful 
neighbors; within the past 7 years these 3 
nations have successively attacked and con- 
quered some 16 other nations. Germany has 
conquered Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, France, Yugoslavia, and Greece. To- 
day she is seeking to conquer Russia. Italy 
had attacked Ethiopia, Albania, France, and 
Greece. Japan has attacked China. 

Neither Germany, Italy, nor Japan believes 
in individual freedom within their own 
borders, nor do they believe in national in- 
dependence among nations outside of their 
borders. Their avowed principles are the 


opposite of those principles of liberty and 
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equality of rights along which the world has 
been continually progressing for many cen- 
turies. They are seeking to turn back to the 
customs of the Dark Ages, and they are en- 
forcing upon the nations which have been 
unfortunate enough to fall under their power 
systems of forced labor and subjection which 
substantially amount to a condition of semi- 
slavery. 
OTHERS FELL 

It is hard for us to imagine the United 
States in such a condition of subjection. 
But 2 years ago such a contemplation would 
have been just as hard for the citizens of 
France. France had been the leader in the 
development of freedom in Europe ever since 
the French Revolution 150 years ago; French 
energy is now going to build up the glory of 
the German Reich. Children will starve in 
France this winter, and French peasants who 
reap good crops will live on a crust in order 
that the German Army may be fed; France is 
a prison house, a thin shadow of a glorious 
but unprepared nation which failed to see the 
danger approaching it from across the Rhine. 
And these conditions of subjection which are 
now maintained in France are mild in com- 
parison with the brutalities which are being 
visited upon Poland, Yugoslavia, and Russia. 

Today these three Axis Nations—Germany, 
Japan, and Italy—openly announce their in- 
tention of going further with their conquest 
of the world. Indeed, they can hardly help 
themselves from going further. They have 
made themselves the economic slaves of the 
hideous system which they have established. 
For example, Germany, with an original pop- 
ulation of not more than 70,000,000, is main- 
taining military, naval, and other armed 
forces of over 11,000,000 men, besides a huge 
civilian bureaucracy of secret police and other 
functionaries. Seventy-five percent of her 
entire income is going into war, leaving only 
25 percent for all of the needs of her civilian 
population. She is carrying on her present 
conquests with the loot of past conquests and 
with the product of the labor of her enslaved 
nations. Such a system cannot remain sta- 
tionary. Germany must obtain further loot 
by further conquests or else she will begin to 
slide backward into restlessness, revolt, and 
failure. And the presence today throughout 
the Western Hemisphere of German advance 
agents and “fifth columnists” shows only too 
clearly one direction in which German future 
efforts at conquest are likely to go. 

Japan is in a similar situation in the Far 
East. She has an enormous and expensive 
army spread over northern China. Today 
she is moving south for further conquests. 
Her union with the two other Axis Powers 3 
years ag? was avowedly aimed at us and our 
interests. 

INEVITABLE GOAT 

Our own hemisphere, thinly populated, 
rich beyond all other continents in natural 
resources, is an inevitable target for these 
marauder nations. Today Hitler holds un- 
der his domination in Eurcpe nearly 160,- 
000,000 people, in addition to the original 
70,000,000 o2 Germany itself. Adding Italy, 
with over 40,000,000, makes a total of over 
270,000,000. If he succeeds in conquering 
western Russia, he will have under his con- 
trol 100,000,000 more, or a total of over 
370,000,000. The American Government 
which failed to take measures of protection 
against such a dire prospect for the future 
would be faithless indeed to the interests of 
its people. 

But we shall not be found faithless. We 
are now building a two-ocean navy. We are 
now endeavoring to stiffen the resistance of 
those nations which are now fighting the 
Axis Powers. We have leased from Great 
Britain seven important Atlantic outposts to 
serve as bases against the attack from the 
direction of Europe. We are building air and 
naval bases in Alaska and in the Aleutian 
Islands to keep off attacks from the north- 








west, where our own coast approaches to 
within 50 miles of the Russian-Siberian coast 
of Asia. The present attack of Germany on 
Russia now brings out into prominence the 
importance of these outposts. We now have 
troops in Iceland. 

I am glad to report that of the $8,300,000,- 
000 originally authorized under the so-called 
lease-lend legislation more than six billion 
has been allocated and more than four and 
one-half billion has been obligated. To this 
eight billion an additional six billion has been 
added. We shall be called upon to advance 
$3,000,000,000 worth of food to those fighting 
Hitler. It may surprise you to know that 
this amount is matched dollar for dollar with 
the sum to be expended for aircraft. The 
great State of Mississippi, with its rich agri- 
cultural lands, its industry, and its efficiency, 
will undoubtedly play a large part in fulfill- 
ing this demand. 


ARMY INCREASES 


In June 1940 we had but 266,000 officers 
and men in the Army of the United States. 
We have today almost 1,480,000 officers and 
men in our Army. In June 1940 we did not 
have shelter for a single division of our Army. 
Today the shelter, clothes, and rations pro- 
vided for our troops are the best that the 
Army has ever provided or the best the world 
has ever known. The barracks are com- 
fortable and have been built to last for 
many years. The clothing is of high grade 
and far better than the grade issued in 1917. 
With trained cooks and the mechanized im- 
provements made for the preparation of food 
for large numbers, food for troops is as palat- 
able as that served in large establishments. 
It is scientifically balanced, nutritious, and 
plentiful. 

In my recent trip over the country with 
the Subcommittee on Military Affairs we 
found the morale high and the spirit purely 
American. The armament is of advanced de- 
sign and thoroughly effective. The new 
Garand rifle, the basic weapon of the Infan- 
try, adopted in 1936, has three times the firing 
power of the Springfield. It is accurate and 
dependable, and I am glad to tell you that 
our troops are fully equipped with this rifle 
today. We have a strong reserve of the 
Springfields, which in the judgment of many 
experts is the equal of those rifles in use by 
the Axis Powers at this moment. .For the 
field artillery, the powerful howitzers have 
largely supplanted the old 175’s, a favorite 
among our troops in World War No. 1. Our 
light and medium tanks are superior in speed 
and armor to thos? of any other country. 
Our Army is well on the way to complete 
motorization. We have now almost 300,000 
motor units in the various services of the 
War Department. 

in January 1940 our country produced 278 
military planes. I wish it were possible for 
me to give you the exact number produced 
last month, but neither you nor I would want 
to be the ‘*~strument by which any informa- 
tion went to the enemy. I can say with 
definiteness, however, that the great bombers, 
the fighters, and military aircraft produced in 
this wonderful country of ours last month 
Was amazingly substantial and many, many 
times greater than our production a year 
ago in the month of October. The combat 
airplanes now being delivered, bombers and 
pursuits, are of advanced design, incorporat- 
ing the meritorious features developed from 
the European war, and are superior to the 
planes being used in the war today. 


VAST DEFENSE PLAN 


Since July 1, 1940, the War Department 
has been confronted with a sixfold expansion 
in manpower and a thirty-two-fold expansion 
in materials. Basic decisions have been reso- 
lutely made. The procurement of many 
items of a technical nature, not manufac- 
tured commercially in this country, is a clow 
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process. Naturally for our most essential 
requirements, such as planes, tanks, guns, 
powder, there was little productive capacity. 
As a result the Army had to contract for the 
design, engineering, construction, and oper- 
ation of plants which could produce them. 


It is true that we are the greatest industrial . 


nation in the world, and we, more than any 
other nation, have advanced the science of 
mass production. Operation on the vast 
scale which we have projected has meant 
months of planning and designing, of setting 
up machines and jigs and tools, all for one 
complete article to come off the assembly 


- line. I am happy to tell you that from the 


most reliable military sources I know that 
this production is now progressing satisfac- 
torily. Our first program of construction is 
now 85 percent completed, and the ordnance 
construction is almost 50 percent completed. 

In July 1940 we were spending 3 percent 
of our national income for national defense. 
Last month, in 1941, we were spending 19 
percent of our national income for national 
defense. Today our national income amounts 
to six to eight billion dollars monthly, and 
early next year, under the program of our 
Government, it is expected that we will be 
spending about 50 percent of our national 
income for national defense. That means 
simply that we must make sacrifices; that 
means that nondefense expenditures will 
have to be stopped; that means we will have 
to practice the strictest economy in every 
subdivision of government. We will have to 
insist—yea, we will demand—that extrava- 
gance and unbusinesslike practices end. 
Sacrifices will be painful to those of us who 
have so long enjoyed the pleasures, profits, 
and conveniences of the richest nation of all 
the nations of the world. Rationing of 
strategic materials will be the first order of 
the day. It will require the wholehearted 
patriotic support of all the people of this 
country. 

I am convinced that the sooner we recog- 
nize that an all-out importance of an <¢ii- 
out unity, an all-out cooperation, and a singie 
objective on the part of our Nation, the better 
off we are going to be. In my humble think- 
ing, the sooner we deliver the greatest pos- 
sible quantities of implements of war to those 
fighting the Nazi ideology, the sooner we shall 
be able to return to peace and profitable 
planning for the future. 


THINK OF FUTURE 


In all of this horrible mess I am challenged 
to think of the future. Let us, as true south- 
erners, as true Mississippians, as true Ameri- 
cans, devote our individual and collective 
thinking and action to the hope that out of 
it all we shall have saved our freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom of ex- 
pression, the right of trial by jury, the 
sanctity of the home, equal opportunity for 
industry and labor, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness for all. 

I shudder to think of the responsibilities 
and demands of the future. This strong 
chamber of commerce in this great city has 
not only been interested in the building of 
business but it has been interested in the 
Safety of its people, the development of edu- 
cation, the prevention of fires, the contribu- 
tion to charity and to the Red Cross, the 
mobilization of its manpower for cyclone and 
flood relief, and the care of the aged and the 
infirm. This great body of businessmen has 
wielded a strong influence in the building of 
character. 

With confidence and assurance, I know that 
the members of this splendid chamber of 
commerce will meet this supreme effort which 
we are going to be called upon to make, which 
knows neither youth nor age, poverty nor 
wealth, place nor power, but a united effort, 
with the one supreme objective that in this 
struggle we shall win our ideals and our 
freedom be preserved. 
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I wish for you an abundance of faith and 
fortitude as you plan your program for the 
arduous, trying year which is ahead. 





Railroad Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION FROM LAURENS, S. C., 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein a copy of a reso- 
lution just received by me from the Busi- 
ness League of Laurens,S.C. Ihave also 
received several other communications of 
a like nature. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the board of directors of the Business 
League of the city of Laurens, in the State of 
South Carolina, that a general strike of the 
railroad employees in the United States has 
been ordered to become effective early in the 
month of December as appears by the public 
press; and 

Whereas it is the sense of this body that in 
this time of national emergency it is the duty 
of every citizen to place the national interest 
paramount to selfish desires and interests; 
and 

Whereas we are advised that a general rail- 
road strike has been called for December 5 
unless compromise is reached between the 
disputants; and 

Whereas we are further advised that a fact- 
finding board has been previously convened, 
whose findings were published and declared 
after prolonged and exhaustive hearings, and 
whose recommendations have been agreed to 
by one of the parties to the present dispute; 
and 

Whereas we are convinced that a general 
strike of the railroad facilities of this country 
would be highly detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the country at large; and 

Whereas we believe that an amicable ad- 
justment of the differences existing between 
the parties to this dispute could and should 
be had without cessation of vital services; 
and 

Whereas it is our belief, based on personal 
experience during the last World War, that 
the railroads of this country can be better 
operated by the management now in control; 
and 

Whereas we feel that any increase in pres- 
ent shipping rates would increase the dangers 
of inflation in our economic structure: Now 
be it 

Resolved by the board. of directors of the 
Laurens Business League, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States be petitioned to 
take immediate action leading to the fol- 
lowing results: 

First. That the difference between the 
parties to the present controversy be adjusted 
without resort to a general railroad strike, 
and that all duly constituted means and the 
powers of your office be used to prevent such 
strike. 

Second. That management and operation 
of our present railroad structure be left in 
private hands. 
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Oppose Legislation To Regulate Size and 
Weight of Commercial Motor Vehicles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION BY AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a resolution adopted 
September 26, 1941, by the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Adminis- 
trators in opposition to proposed legis- 
lation for Federal regulation of the size 
and weight of commercial motor vehicles. 

The resolution follows: 


Nhereas the subject of regulation by the 
Federal Government of sizes and weights of 
commercial motor vehicles being recommend- 
ed to the Congress by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in its report dated July 31, 
1941, pursuant to the provisions of section 226 
of the Mot~r Carrier Act, as amended; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
and is pending in the Congress embodying in 
rart the recommendations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to regulate the sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles and combina- 
tions thereof operated upon the highways in 
interstate commerce; and 

Whereas the promotion of safety and the 
abatement of nuisances in road use is the 
foundation of all motor-vehicle regulation, 
and that State government is closer to the 
people, and the promotion of safety on the 
highways is greatest when kept within the 
jurisdiction of the State than when partially 
or wholly controlled through Federal bureaus; 
and 

Whereas the number of commercial motor 
vehicles registered in our respective States is 
a small proportion of all motor vehicles, and 
that the privileges of other users of the high- 
Way, represented by the private passenger 
vehicles, must be respected and made secure; 
and that it is the guaranty of these privileges 
that we, as motor-vehicle administrators, are 
charged, and we can best perform our sworn 
duties of providing safety on the highways so 
long as the sizes and weights of commercial 
motor vehicles are controlled by the indi- 
vidual States; and 

Whereas the obvious objective of Federal 
regulation is that of increasing the size and 
weight of motor vehicles, it is submitted 
that public safety will be thereby jeopardized 
by reason of the psychological effect on mo- 
torists generally by the appearance on the 
highways of motortrucks of great size, par- 
ticularly on those highways not designed to 
carry such traffic; and 

Whereas every administrator is familiar 
with the present difficulty in stopping com- 
mercial vehicles within the limits prescribed 
by law, it would be creating an additional 
highway hazard to authorize increased gross 
weights of commercial vehicles without first 
improving braking equipment; and 

Whereas the American Association of State 
Highway Officials has reported that only 6.7 
percent of the total mileage of rural roads is 
classified as high-type roads, and that data 
now available clearly show the differences 
in materials, soil, topography, and climate 
emong the several States, creating wide va- 
riance in cost of construction and mainte- 
nance, and in the character and extent of 
the highway facilities required to serve the 


citizens of the several States; and, therefore, 
so long as such factors are present uniform- 
ity of size and weights by any means is not 
economically possible or practical, and that 
as the cost of these highways falls upon the 
citizens of the several States, it is the sov- 
ereign right and responsibility of the States 
to determine how their highways shall be 
related to the volume, size, and weight of 
motor vehicles moving over them; and 

Whereas the several States through their 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation of the 
Council of State Governments have studied 
and considered all of the factors involved in 
this problem and now have continuing com- 
mittees comprised of legislative and admin- 
istrative officials working in cooperation with 
the highway engineers of the several States 
for the purpose of bringing about uniformity 
with respect to weights and dimensions of 
commercial vehicles based upon highway 
conditions in each State; therefore there is 
no justification for Federal regulation in this 
field; and 

Whereas effective enforcement of Federal 
regulations will be impractical because of the 
large Federal enforcement personnel that 
would be required to patrol all highways and 
byways on which interstate commerce moves— 
witness the great difficulty that has been en- 
countered in trying to enforce the provisions 
of the Motor Carrier Act; and 

Whereas Federal regulation of such intrin- 
sic State functions as the regulation of the 
sizes and weights of commercial motor ve- 
hicles is wrong in principle and would en- 
croach upon the right and duty of the State 
to provide their citizenry with an adminis- 
tration close to and responsible at all times 
to them: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the duly authorized 
motor-vehicle administrators of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Provinces of 
Canada, assembled in convention, do record 
our vigorous opposition to the adoption by 
vhe Congress of any legislation authorizing 
the regulation of sizes and weights of com- 
mercial motor vehicles by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or any other Federal 
agency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive director shall 
forward to all members of the association suf- 
ficient copies of this resolution in order that 
these copies may be sent by the motor ve- 
hicle administrators to their representatives 
in Congress along with a personal letter of 
protest. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF XANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 19, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are grateful that this is the last of two 
Thanksgivings. 

The Roosevelt-Perkins sit-down labor 
chickens have come home to roost. 

It is becoming more evident every day 
that this is Eleanor’s term and that no 
tradition was set aside. 

Three times in 6 months the Chief has 
asked for seven billions. Possibly that is 
because we are the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

The administration is filibustering on 
the strike-control bill. They are waiting 
for Santa to give them a solution. 

‘he Miami air maneuvers for early 
January emphasize that port as the 
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take-off for our future possessions around 
Capetown and Cairo. 

No one ever spoke a truer truth than 
Herbert Hoover when he said, “There is 
an artificial conditioning of American 
minds for war.” 

The abundant life is not consistent 
with the wicked waste of war, even 
though the latter is accompanied with 
thousands of juicy contracts. 

Not five House Members voted against 
repeal because of the labor situation, yet 
the intervention press used that as their 
alibi for the close vote. 

If Dorothy Thompson is as bellicose at 
home as she is in front of a typewriter, 
the author of Main Street is a refugee, 
not a deserter. (Milt Tabor.) 

The tendency to locate defense plants 
as far east and west as possible may 
soon require billions to fill in land. Per- 
haps it is to draw the enemy U-boats out 
of the ocean. 

Ricwarps, of South Carolina, and 
Soutu, of Texas, made names for them- 
Selves in the repeal fight. Men do this 
in Congress occasionally just as they do 
in a world series or on the gridiron. 

Representative Kueserc, of Corpus 
Christi, cowpuncher from the biggest 
ranch in the world, on a recent trip to 
South America raised the roof with his 
perfect Spanish b-fore the Assemblies of 
Colombia and Peru and at a cattlemen’s 
convention in Rio de Janeiro. 

The promising Mr. McNutt has finished 
the Republican Party. The same day 
that Mr. Morgenthau told the National 
Grange we would be expected to feed the 
world after the war, Paul Victory pledges 
Federal aid to the States for all elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. This is the 
“Nude al.” You would have thought it 
was the Saturday before election, 





Thanksgiving 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


\ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, seldom in 
our long and glorious history has the 
Thanksgiving season found the American 
people with so much to be thankful for 
in terms of the deeper values of their 
national life. 

Wherever we look beyond the New 
World today we see only carnage, starva- 
tion, demoralizing class hatreds, and bit- 
ter racial conflict. But at home we sur- 
vey the bountiful harvests of peace and 
of good will among men. We are today 
the only people on the broad face of 
God’s earth who have food to spare. 

And we see our people clinging tena- 
ciously to the historic inspirations of 
freedom, order, and law. 

Freedom of religion has been our cher- 
ished birthright on this continent for 
more than three centuries. 

Freedom of speech was woven into the 
very fabric of the Republic 150 years ago. 








Freedom from fear has been the very 
heartbeat of this Nation since the first 
heroic colonies were established on the 
Atlantic shores in the seventeenth cen- 
tury; for had fear been even a word on 
the tongues of those who founded Amer- 
ica in the wilderness there could have 
been no colonies. The rich panorama of 
American history through all the genera- 
tions since Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock is living testimony that freedom 
from fear was in the beginning the very 
core of American character. From this 
background may we all pause today in a 
mood of reverent thanksgiving that 
America still is unafraid. 

The hobgoblins of fear which make a 
din and clatter among us are but the 
troubled imaginings of men and women 
who never have been privileged to know 
the hard blue steel of American char- 
acter. 

And so it has been in the historic view 
with our freedom from want. Nowhere 
else in all the recorded history of hu- 
manity has any people achieved a greater 
abundance and a more widespread diffu- 
sion of the good things of life than in 
this favored land of ours. America never 
has known famine, and she has taught 
the whole world to conquer pestilence. 
In relation to our population we have 
more children in schools, better nutri- 
tion, better health, and more leisure than 
any other people in all human history. 

In the momentary confusions which 
assail us, in the mutterings of those who 
have lost touch with the rugged spirit of 
America, we are likely to turget the true 
grandeur of our national accomplish- 
ment—the full measure of those free- 
doms which were hewn by sweat and 
toil and unflinching moral] fiber from a 
savage wilderness. 

These are the enduring things in 
American life today. These are the 
things for which the Nation is thankful— 
confident that those qualities of char- 
acter and energy which brought America 
through the years will prevail to pre- 
serve it through the centuries. 

For these bounties we are beholden to 
noman. They flow from the character of 
a mighty people inspired by the age-old 
aspirations of humanity and guided by 
a humble and ennobling reverence for 
the uncounted benefactions of a benevo- 
lent Providence. 

For these things is America thank- 
ful—and for these reasons is America 
unafraid. 





Have We Forgetten? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 14, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HENRY C. 
DWORSHAK, OF IDAHO 





Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I was 
opposed to the drastic revision of the 
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Neutrality Act, because it is obvious that 
repeal of those sections forbidding the 
sending of our armed merchant ships 
carrying contraband into combat areas 
and belligerent ports is the final step 
which may involve us in a shooting war, 


not only on the high seas, but on foreign 


soil. This legislation is equivalent to 
entering war by the back door. 

The record will show that I have con- 
sistently supported appropriation meas- 
ures and other legislative preposals 
designed to strengthen our national de- 
fense during this world crisis. I favor 
building and maintaining a Navy so 
powerful that, with adequate support 
from the Army and Air Corps, it will 
resist and foredoom to failure any effort 
by any power or cOmbination of powers 
to invade America. My conception of 
national defense does not embrace the 
various measures which have actually di- 
verted our resources and efforts, and 
thereLy weakened our ability to meet all 
contingencies and crises which may con- 
front our Republic. 

Some supporters of administration for- 
eign policies seek to accuse opponents of 
being actuated by partisanship, but I de- 
sire to call attention to the following 
comment made on November 5, 1941, dur- 
ing the Senate debate on revision of the 
Neutrality Act, by the distinguished 
Democratic Senator from Massachusetts, 
Davip I. Watsu, who is chairman of the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee: 

Let us not deceive ourselves, and let us not 
be a party to the deception of our people with 
the specious claim that the course which it is 
proposed that we now take is designed to 
enhance the safety of America and to di- 
minish the prospects of our engagement in 
war. The truth is the exact contrary. This 
is not now a question of material resources. 
It is not now a question of dollars. It is not 
now a question of lend-lease. It is the stark 
and naked reality of war—total war—the 
giving of American blood. 


It is significant that, when the House 
voted on the repeal provision on Novem- 
ber 13, there were 53 Democrats among 
the 194 Members recorded as voting “No.” 
In this group were 16 Democratic chair- 
men of House committees, including 
DovucutTon, of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; Sumners of Texas, of Judiciary; 
MANSFIELD, of Rivers and Harbors, and 
RANKIN of Mississippi, of Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. Surely, these administration 
leaders are not motivated by partisan- 
ship! : 

London newspapers hailed the neutral- 
ity revision as heading the United States 
for open war against the Axis. The 
Daily Mail stated: 

Step by step a great American statesman 


has brought his country nearer active inter- 
vention. 


Whenever it is necessary to engage in 
all-out war, I believe that Congress alone 
should exercise its constitutional power 
of voting on a war resolution. Only in 
this way can there be unity and Solidar- 
ity in the formulation of our foreign 
policies. 

I am unwilling to sacrifice needlessly 
the lives of American youth in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. I am unwilling to jeop- 
ardize our American way of life, by at- 
tempting to save democracy in foreign 
lands, and losing it at home. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
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dress delivered by me over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network on November 
13, 1941: 

After 2 days’ debate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives this afternoon concurred in Sen- 
ate amendments repealing sections of the 
Neutrality Act which prohibited American 
vessels from entering combat areas and au- 
thorized the President to define such zones, 
Majority party leaders commended the mem- 
bership for conducting the debate upon a 
high plane, but what took place in the cloak- 
rooms and at White House conferences may 
not have been so ethical. Some Members 
committed themselves yesterday against this 
measure but reversed themselves and today 
supported it on the roll call. 

Although there is a divergence of opinion 
throughout the Nation over the implications 
of repeal of such restrictions, it is significant 
that Majority Leader McCormack in his clos- 
ing remarks gave assurances that such action 
is in the interests of preserving our American 
peace and urged his party followers to vote 
for it as a “peace measure.” 

This is a dramatic demonstration that pub- 
lic sentiment in America remains opposed to 
our entrance into all-out war and to sending 
our boys across the seas again in an American 
expeditionary force. 

This week the Nation observed the twenty- 
third anniversary of Armistice Day, and 
Americans profoundly considered the sig- 
nificance of the event, although millions un- 
doubtedly wondered if the holocaust it offi- 
cially terminated did accomplish our objec- 
tives. It was a “war to end war” and a “war 
to make the world safe for democracy,” but 
subsequent developments have proved how 
futile and fantastic were those slogans. They 
were adroitly designed to stimulate the en- 
thusiasm of the people and to justify partici- 
pation in foreign wars. 


AVERT TRAGEDY OF WAR 


In the years following the first Armistice 
Day, we vowed there should be no recurrence 
of our tragic blunders. Our former allies 
soon forgot our unselfish aid, and com- 
placently watched developments that were 
destined to result in the second phase of the 
World War. When more than 4,000,000 young 
Americans were mustered out of service—half 
of whom had been in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces—they resolved that they would 
consecrate their efforts to averting the 
tragedy of war and to making permanent 
the blessings of peace. Among the several 
organizations perfected to facilitate these ob- 
jectives, the American Legion, which I had 
the honor to serve as Idaho State com- 
mander, gained prominence and prestige by 
sponsoring a program universally accepted. 

Legionnaires fearlessly urged adequate pre- 
paredness to defend this country against all 
potential enemies. They courageously as- 
sailed all subversive elements within our bor- 
ders as a menace undermining our structure 
of government. They urged that the United 
States be kept free from all entangling for- 
eign alliances, advocating strict adherence to 
the Monroe Doctrine. For two decades, these 
veterans stressed the necessity of adopting a 
universal service act, having for its motive 
the utilization of capital, industry, and labor, 
as well as men to fight in the event of a 
future national emergency. This principle 
was to insure equal service for all and special 
privileges for none. This attempt to outlaw 
profiteering in times of emergency was based 
upon the flagrant waste and extravagance 
which marked our participation in the World 
War, when 23,000 new millionaires were 
created. 


WHY DISCARD OBJECTIVES? 


This program has won the acclaim and the 
approval of Americans, who have been grate- 
ful that these veterans have provided militant 
and aggressive leadership in defending the 
traditions of this Republic. Despite sympa- 
thetic concern for the devastation and tragic 
despair in other countries, are Americans now 
willing to temporize with these ideals and 
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to discard these realistic objectives which have 
been so faithfully and effectually sponsored by 
the American Legion? 

Despite the significance of Armistice Day, 
public interest soon waned in those thousands 
of men who returned to their homes with 

. disabilities and who were destined to endure 
hardships throughout their lifetime. When 
the depression overtook this country and it 
was decided to effect economies in govern- 
mental expenditures, these disabled veterans 
were the first to feel the effects of retrench- 
ment. It was in 1933 that meager compen- 
sation benefits to disabled men were radi- 
cally reduced or eliminated. 

In 1932, the National Economy League was 
the spearhead of the drive for these econo- 
mies, largely at the expense of war veterans. 
Grenville Clark, New York City attorney, was 
chairman of that league, and later became the 
head of a group of interventionists who in- 
spired and drafted the Selective Service Act 
of 1940. It is noteworthy that the economy- 
minded Clark proposed in the original meas- 
ure that young men, conscripted to serve in 
the armed forces, be paid only $5 per month. 


ECONOMIC ROYALISTS 


This same Wall Street attorney, as the 
right-hand assistant of Secretary of War Stim- 
son, is now exerting a powerful influence in 
the defense program of the Nation, particu- 
larly concerning expenditures of $13,000,000,- 
000 under the lend-lease program. Former 
economy-minded Wall Street associates of 
Clark are now holding key positions in the 
administration at Washington, and are 
clamoring for war now, with expenditures of 
$100,000,000,000 or more—and tHe loss of mil- 
lions of lives. 

During the World War, the iniquitous 
“cost-plus” system was used to raid the Fed- 
eral Treasury. There is no cost-plus policy in 
operation now, but competitive bids have 
been outmoded, and fat profits are being 
reaped by those huge corporations which con- 
trol most of the Government contracts. Have 
the money changers been driven from the 
temple? Less than a decade ago the re- 
proachful term “economic royalists” was used, 
but that was no innovation, because economic 
royalists were influential in World War days, 
and again they dominate many financial 
transactions within our defense program. 

There is a constant clamor for unity of 
purpose and a public morale that will result 
in solidarity in support of our foreign policies. 
It is recognized that there can be no efficient 
cooperation until a vast majority of our citi- 
zens has absolute faith and confidence in our 
Objectives. National unity will command 
that essential loyalty and devotion of all the 
people when candor, instead of subterfuge, 
characterizes the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. It is not conducive to unity and morale 
when Americans must read foreign dispatches 
released from London to learn about current 
international developments involving our own 
country. They fail to comprehend why such 
statements are not directly released in our 
National Capital, so that war objectives and 
plans may be explained through American 
sources. 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN 

Notwithstanding this public appeal for 
unity, there are trends which indicate 
Americans are being cverwhelmed by the 
same intolerance and bigotry which have 
engulfed Europe. In Congress those who 
defend fundamental American traditions 
are vilified and their motives are impugned. 
They are accused of being pro-Nazi, while 
newspapers indulge in smear campaigns to 
discredit them. 

The spearhead of this drive is a Washing- 
ton newspaper. Are you willing to accept 
Such guidance in preference to that of your 
duly elected representatives in the Congress? 

Under such abnormal conditions, can the 
United States successfully uphold democratic 
ideals abroad, while such reprehensible tac- 
tics are condoned at home? Can coercion 
and persecution be tolerated in this country, 


while we condemn similar policies in totali- 
tarian countries? Is it possible to bludgeon 
and to intimidate Americans into a state of 
national unity through denial of constitu- 
tional processes? 

Americans were recently advised of post- 
war aims to rehabilitate the entire world with 
our resources. There have always been, and 
there will continue to be, millions of people 
ill-fed, ill-clad, and ill-housed throughout 
Europe and Asia, but our first concern should 
be to alleviate similar conditions in this 
country, where the President himself has 
stated One-third of our population is in this 
category. Undoubtedly, there is pronounced 
need of freedom of thought and expression 
among people on those continents, but, first, 
we should vigorously defend such rights here. 
There may be tragic need of guaranteeing 
religious liberty in all of the totalitarian 
countries of the world, but intolerance 
should first be banished from our Own land. 
The specter of fear may stalk through foreign 
lands and constitute a threat to security and 
peace, but we can contribute little to curbing 
this menace so long as fear and uncertainty 
dominate the minds and consciences of our 
own citizens. The “four freedoms” may in- 
spire a crusade abroad, but here in America 
there is primary and urgent need of guaran- 
teeing them, so that they will not be fore- 
doomed to extinction. They cannot be pre- 
served elsewhere and forfeited at home. 
Liberty, freedom, and democracy may be 
priceless in Europe and Asia, but they are 
more priceless in our own country. It may 
be necessary to “fight eternally,” but the 
blessings of peace are preferable to the 
scourge of war. 


MASTERS OF OUR DESTINY 


More than two decades ago we learned the 
bitter lessons of warfare, with their despair 
and disillusionment. Surely these experi- 
ences have not been in vain, so that another 
generation of /.mericans must subject them- 
selves to economic and financial chaos which 
will jeopardize this last outpost of civiliza- 
tion! While Armistice Day has lost much of 
its original significance, it should symbolize, 
not only the sacrifice and devotion of herces, 
but inspire Americans now to weigh care- 
fully their decisions and to circumscribe their 
actions, so that a free people may continue to 
be masters of their own destiny. 

Here, 132,000,000 people are loyal and de- 
voted to our form of government, and fully 
sense their responsibility and obligation to 
preserve this American heritage of citizenship. 
Therefore, they question why it should be 
necessary to surrender their rights and to 
repudiate the Constitution as a prerequisite 
in their crusade for liberty, freedom, and 
democracy abroad 

The strength of the Nation lies in the 
voluntary will of Americans to make sacri- 
fices and to function without coercion. Not 
only must there be industrial strength, con- 
tingent upon the enthusiasm and Zeal of a 
free people, but, in every village, town, and 
city, there must be an expression of true 
American ideals. National defense can best 
be attained through voluntary service under 
a democratic system that guarantees the pro- 
tection of human liberties and the safeguard- 
ing of constitutional rights. Intolerance, 
bigotry, persecution, and vilification have no 
place in our philosophy of life. 


PRESERVE CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The Commander in Chief has called upon 
all citizens to participate in our common de- 
fense. If this is to be accomplished, assur- 
ances must be giver by our nationa! leaders 
that there will be no curtailment nor black- 
out of civil liberties. America can and will 
answer this summons, with a profound reali- 
zation of the burdens placed upon each of us. 
This Republic is the bulwark of our indi- 
vidual rights, and our Nation’s strength will 
be contingent, not only upon our armed 
forces, but upon the factories, the farms, and 
every element of national life. 
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Only through a full comprehension of 
American ideals, a sympathetic understanding 
of our objectives, and voluntary cooperation 
by all, can the United States fulfill its destiny 
in this hemisphere. This is essential if we 
are to provide the inspiration and guidance 
necessary for bringing peace and stability to 
a world which, ultimately, must face the stark 
realism of restoring order and sanity. 





Our Shipping Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 21, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE LOS ANGELES COM- 
MERCIAL NEWS 





Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have just received a copy of the Com- 
mercial News, published in Los Angeles, 
Friday, November 7. In this paper is an 
article in connection with our shortage of 
ships and shipping space. 

This appears to me to be a rather in- 
telligent article, and if the things con- 
tained therein are true, it will be found 
that most of the time of our ships is 
spent in waiting to be unloaded. It does 
appear to me that the writer is sound in 
his suggestion that if ways and means 
were found for unloading these ships, it 
certainly would help our shipping prob- 
lem. 

I hope every Member of the House will 
read this. 


[From the Los Angeles Commercial News of 
November 7, 1941] 


IN OUR OPINION 
(By Clarence Martin) 


If, through some first-class legerdemain, 
anyone could discover 100 merchant ships, 
each of them from 8.000 to 10,000 tons cargo 
capacity, in first-class condition and with full 
crews ready for duty, we imagine the news 
would be greeted with cheers by both Britain 
and the United States. 

We know where there is such a group of 
ships, and probably more. 

We have just heard the report of an Ameri- 
can ship captain who has completed a voyage 
to the Red Sea area. His story is that on 
arrival at the Red Sea port he expected to 
unload in ubcut 3 days, which would be a 
normal time. Instezd, his ship was there 17 
days, much of the time in danger of bombing. 

When the discharge was completed the 
ship was ordered to Aden for fuel; but 75 
other ships had also been ordered there and 
each of them were awaiting their turn for a 
share in a meager supply of oil. Some ex- 
pected a 6-week wait. 

Instead of waiting the captain requested 
permission to p-oceed to Bombay. On arrival 
there he was instructed to go to a dozen small 
ports to pick up small parcels of cargo. Thus, 
instead of a normal 3-day loading pericd, the 
ship spent another 2 weeks picking up cargo 
here and there. 

From this report it is apparent that ap- 
proximately 100 ships are spending useless 
time waiting for discharge, waiting for fuel, 
waiting for cargo, waiting for orders. 

Yesterday we read a report of the amaze- 
ment of the British authorities in Iceland 
over the speed with which American supply 
ships were unloaded there. 








Putting the two together, we think that 
this effort to get supplies to the fighting 
fronts could be greatly speeded and thus re- 
lease a fleet of “waiting” ships. We think 
the use of a few experienced American steam- 
ship men here and there would be the answer. 

We suggest the variety who are not too 
careful with their language and who know 
how and when to cuss with appropriate gusto. 
A few choice American cuss words have been 
known before to shock various peoples into 
action. 

The Maritime Commission has a small staff 
of “trouble shooters” spotted here and there 
to look after serious traffic jams. Apparently 
mor; such two-fisted men are needed, with 


a good vocabulary. 





The Strike 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr: McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial: 


[From the Boston Post of November 19, 1941] 
THE STRIKE 


Only one element involved in the present 
captive coal mine strike will eventually win. 
That is the people of the United States. 

All other interests, real or pretended, will 
have to bow inevitably before the common 
good of the whole people. 

Thus it is useless to take sides in the mat- 
ter or to discuss issues pro or con. The in- 
terested parties at present are the unions, the 
steel interests, and the Government of the 
country. 

All have their arguments, and, we assume, 
all have valid reasons for the impasse. 

However, in the matter of strike legislation 
by Congress, which is now beginning to as- 
sume important proportions, we do have 
plenty of precedent both here and abroad. 

It will be rememberec that the banning of 
the right to strike was the first weapon of the 
dictators. They banned all organizations in 
the name of national need. The dissolving 
of labor unions in Germany was no more 
drastic than the incorporation of the unions 
in the Government of Italy or the replace- 
ment of unions by the Bolshevik Party in 
Russia. 

These lands are now locked in war. A re- 
calcitrant unionism in Germany might have 
hampered Hitler’s arms expansion and de- 
layed his rush to war. 

France did not ban strikes until too late. 
England has a union tradition which is not 
necessary to dissolve by law. 

Thus only in America has free unionism 
and the right to strike been preserved. Dur- 
ing the Roosevelt administration unionism 
and the right to strike has been carefully 
incorporated in our law. 

Now we are facing an emergency greater 
than that of any other country within the 
past 10 years. Germany had no enemies ready 
to spring at her throat when she banned 
unions. Neither did Italy. Neither did Rus- 
Sia. England in 1939 was probably as badly 
off as we are now industrially, but she had 
her navy. 

Regardless of the merits of America’s for- 
eign policy, we are forced at present by that 
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foreign policy to lengths in industry to which 
no nation ever went. We are pledged to de- 
liver billions of dollars’ worth of war supplies 
to England and Russia, and we are pledged 
to a huge rearmament program of our own. 

That brings us to the question, Is the emer- 
gency greater than the principle? P 

As Congress moves uneasily toward restric- 
tive legislation it must consider first, in the 
order of things, the good of the people of 
America. 

If the emergency demands it, we must have 
it. For if Congress does not provide the 
people will themselves force it. 





Bishops’ Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial in 
the Washington Post of November 21, 
1941, pertinent to and having a direct 
bearing upon the recent action of Ameri- 
can bishops in this country: 


[From the Washington Post of November 
21, 1941] 


BISHOPS’ PLEA 


The pronunciamento of the Catholic 
bishops—aside from its explicit condemna- 
tion of nazi-ism, communism, and anti- 
semitism—may seem to the ordinary reader 
to be composed largely of generalities. But 
this is so only because religious teaching is 
comprised of general principles which are 
applicable to particular circumstances as 
they arise. Viewed in this light, the docu- 
ment is of great significance. This signifi- 
cance may be determined by the situations 
to which the generalities emphasized in the 
pronouncement are directly applicable. 

Thus the reiteration upon the respect due 
to constituted civil authority and the in- 
sistence on the point that freedom has limi- 
tations are plainly admonitions to clerics and 
laymen not to carry opposition to Govern- 
ment policies to lengths that might weaken 
the authority of the Government or disrupt 
national unity. The bishops point out that 
the whole civil fabric even in this country 
has been endangered by happenings abroad. 
And the exhortation to workers and employ- 
ees to “refrain from doing anything harmful 
to the general welfare” is an implicit con- 
demnation of the intransigence which is the 
most formidable obstacle to our national 
security. Implicitly the bishops seem to de- 
mand that any legitimate criticism of the 
President on questions of foreign policy or 
national defense must be tempered by recog- 
nition of the tremendous responsibilities 
resting upon his decisions. 

Finally, the bishops acknowledge, not im- 
plicitly but directly, that the destiny of the 
church is involved in the same crisis which 
now confronts the political order. They call 
it the gravest crisis “since the church came 
out of the catacombs,” that is to say, in 
more than 1,600 years. In historical per- 
spective the importance of this statement be- 
comes tremendous. It means that the bish- 
ops consider the threat offered to Christian- 
ity to be greater than the threats offered: by 
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the Great Schism, the rise of Islam, the Mon- 
gol invasions, the wars of religion, or the 
French Revolution. The thought deserves 
to be pondered deeply. 





Federal Program Needed for Training of 
Airplane Mechanics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 10, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sincere desire that Members of Congress 
acquaint themselves with the reasons for 
favorable action on H. R. 5695, which I 
introduced on September 19. A like 
measure is pending in the Senate, having 
as its sponsor in that body the Honorable 
Pat McCarran. It is my belief that we 
should pass an amendment to the Civil 
Pilot Training Act so that we can develop 
a vast reservoir of urgently needed plane 
mechanics. It would put behind national 
defense the full facilities of dozens of fine 
training institutions now operating at 
half their capacity or less. And it would 
save millions of Federal dollars by halting 
construction or purchase of duplicate 
training schools until existent schools are 
operating at maximum capacity. O.P.M. 
Director Knudsen demands more planes, 
more facilities working at emergency 
Speed, more economy. H.R. 5695 answers 
the challenge on every point. 

An interesting and informative article 
from Southern Flight in the November 
issue follows: 


[From Southern Fiight of November 1941] 


We approach you in support of the Civil 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 amendment bill— 
the most effective plan yet offered to speed 
up airplane production and provide adequate 
maintenance of those planes. 

We maintain that the facilities of aviation’s 
private schools—for 20 years the chief factor 
in every type of aviation training—stand 
wastefully unused while Federal agencies buy 
duplicate schools and equipment. Like to 
check that sensational statement? Then 
contact the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce of America, right in Washington. 

That authoritative association recently sur- 
veyed 12 private schools, all of which hold 
Army contracts for training enlisted men as 
mechanics. With the United States absorbed 
in an all-out national-defense program, you 
might expect these top-ranking schools to be 
working at full speed to supply trained men. 

But no—they were operating at less than 
50 percent capacity. If even these schools 
can’t keep their civilian classrooms full, what 
chance have the 60 other private schools 
which should be training the many thousand 
workers the plane factories and air services 
need so urgently? 

Southern Flight’s viewpoint is anything but 
isolated. To those who know the actual facts 
the logical solution sticks out like a sore 
thumb. For a notably clear analysis of the 
problem read The Need For More Aircraft Me- 
chanics, in the United States Air Service’s 
magazine for October. A few excerpts: 


“We need tens of thousands of additional 
mechanics in our aircraft and engine plants if 
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the exparding program is to be met on sched- 
ule. * * * All told, the United States can 
use a half million trained mechanics next 
— - = 

“Largely, the cause for so much unused 
training facilities has been the vocational 
training activities of the United States Office 
of Education. * * * Vocational training, 
fostered by the Government through the 
United States Office of Education, is draining 
all the private schools of civilian students. 
Enrollments are dropping off. * * * 

“Assistant Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Hinckley, whose civil pilot-training program 
has been remarkably successful, has just 
caused to be made a survey to show what is 
going on and what are the needs in mechanic 
training. It is a safe bet that he would like 
to train mechanics as his civil pilot-training 
program is turning out pilots. 

“It is a sure bet that this will be done if 
a recent bill, offered by Senator PaT McCarran 
of Nevada, and introduced by Representative 
JENNINGS RaNDOLPH of West Virginia, is 
passed. It amends the Civil Pilot Training 
Act of 1939 by authorizing the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority to train mechanics as well as 
pilots. Inasmuch as private schools are train- 
ing civil pilot-training students, it follows 
that mechanics also would be trained in pri- 
vate schools. That would help mightily.” 

Southern Flight has just completed its sur- 
vey of the 66 private schcols described in the 
1941 Bluebook of Aviation Schools. Their re- 
ports indicate that they are now training an 
annual total of 34,583 students; and that with 
three shifts per day they could be accommo- 
dating an annual total of 136,387 trainees. 
The difference is 101,804 students per year— 
a big step toward the production and mainte- 
nance of far more planes. That might maké 
the difference between defeat and victory. 

Your approval primarily would allow them 
to break the bottleneck in aircraft workers 
and thus speed up national defense and, sec- 
ondarily, to continue operating in a field they 
have served so effectively. They only want 
to do the job which in the last analysis the 
Office of Production Management is demand- 
ing must be done and done quickly—and 
which no public aviation school could even 
hope to achieve prior to the peace conference. 

They refiect in varying terms a basically 
unsound condition which only Congress can 
correct. And the remedy rests in the addition 
of just two words to the Civil Pilot Training 
Act. You have seen that law, under Assist- 
ant Secretary Hinckley’s able application, 
build up a vital backlog of pilots. Why not 
authorize him likewise to develop thousands 
of mechanics without whom the pilots them- 
selves would be grounded for lack of planes 
or service? 

Vote for the Civil Pilot Training Act 
amendment, Mr. Congressman. It will “start 
"em flying” and “keep ’em flying.” Is there 
anything bigger you could do for America in 
this hour of crisis? 





Separate Air Force 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 21, 1941 


ARTICLE BY MAJ. ALEXANDER P. DE 
SEVERSKY 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include an interesting article by 
Maj. Alexander P. De Seversky. The 


article is the first of a series of articles 
answering attacks on proposals to estab- 
lish a separate American air force. 
Members of Congress and the American 
public will find it worthy of much con- 
sideration. The article appeared in the 
Times-Herald, Washington, D. C., No- 
vember 19, 1941. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
November 19, 1941] 


Smear or R. A. F. ATTEMPTED BY SEPARATE AIR 
Force Fors—CAMPAIGN AGAINST UNIFIED 
CoMMAND WetL Timed, De SEVERSKY 
ASSERTS 


(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 


A spirited and concerted campaign has been 
under way in this country in recent months, 
intensified in the last few weeks, the effect of 
which has been to discredit the work of the 
British Royal Air Force. 

The campaign, in the form of magazine 
articles and speeches by military men and 
civilian officials, has drawn from British mili- 
tary circles the charge that these American 
spokesmen are mistaken in their basic facts. 


SEEMS WELL TIMED 


The timing of the campaign would not ap- 
pear to be accidental, since it comes on the 
eve of congressional hearings on proposals 
to establish the American Air Force as a 
separate military service on terms of equality 
with the Army and the Navy. 

The undisguised purpose of the effort is to 
present the R. A. F. to the American people 
as “a horrible example” of the consequences 
of a separate air ministry not under the con- 
trol of the British Admiralty or war ministry. 

To meet the natural objection that the 
German Luftwaffe, a separate service with 
exactly the same organizational status as the 
German Army or Navy, has functioned much 
too well for the comfort of humanity, the 
same spokesmen argue that Germany’s avia- 
tion is not really but only seemingly in- 
dependent. 


STRANGELY UNANIMOUS 


A remarkuble feature of the recent propa- 
ganda against the separation and unification 
of our aeronautical strength is that a series 
of arguments are offered with strange una- 
nimity by all the spokesmen, to the point 
of repeating the same distorted data and false 
conclusions almost in the same words. 

Whether advanced by Secretary of the Navy 
Knox or Maj. George Fielding Eliot, Assistant 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson, or Rear 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell, United States Navy, 
retired, we are apparently dealing with the 
same set of arguments. 

The issues raised by this quasi-official drive 
against the movement for autonomous air 
power are critical for the security, and hence 
the very survival, of this Nation. 

CALLED FARFETCHED 

The accusations against the Royal Air Force 
have been so farfetched and reckless that 
Britain has felt it necessary to issue denials 
of some of the allegations. 

Since the British are obviously in a most 
uncomfortable position, loath to quarrel with 
persons highly placed in the American Gov- 
ernment, their decision to respond to the 
campaign in a radio broadcast on November 
10 is a measure of their dismay over the whole 
business. 

As recorded in the newspapers here, the 
broadcast singled out statements by Admiral 
Yarnell, made in a recent magazine article, 
for refutation. Those statements were largely 
a repetition of charges made by Secretary 
Knox, Patterson, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
and others. Evidently London felt_it politi- 
cally more expedient to challenge a retired 
admiral than active high officials in the 
United States. 


THREE HUNDRED U-BOAT ATTACKS 


One of the allegations running through 
the entire campaign is that the Royal Air 
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Force has refused or simply failed to respond 
to naval calls for bombers to attack enemy 
submarines and other naval targets off the 
coast of England. Referring specifically to 
such charges by Admiral Yarnell, the British 
broadcast stated: 

“This ‘is completely untrue. Royal Air 
Force planes have made more than 300 at- 
tacks on German U-boats.” 

Aroused by the assertions of American op- 
ponents of independent air power that the 
Royal Air Force loafed in the battle of 
France, official circles in London also issued 
figures on Royal Air Force losses in France 
between May 10 and June 4, 1940. They indi- 
cated that “the Royal Air Force lost one- 
fourth of its total fighter pilot strength plus 
its advanced air-striking force” in that action. 





Text of Courageous German Bishop’s 
Sermon Warning Nazis Gestapo Men- 
aces Reich From Within 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 21, 1941 


SERMON OF COUNT VON GALEN, BISHOP 
OF MUENSTER 





Mr, DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following text: 


My dear Catholics of St. Lambert, I felt 
impelled to come today to address to you per- 
sonally from the pulpit of this church my 
pastoral words on the events of the past week 
and to express also, particularly to my old 
parishioners, how intimately I share their 
trials. It is precisely in certain sections of 
St. Lambert’s parish, and also, it is true, at 
other points in the city, that the devastation 
and losses have been particularly heavy. I 
hope that, thanks to the intervention of 
competent city and state officials, and also in 
an especial manner to your fraternal charity 
and the yield of today’s collection for the 
work of the Charitasverband and the Pfarr- 
charitas, a part of the needs can be met. 


WEEK OF TERROR 


I had intended to speak to you again, 
briefly, on the meaning of these tribulations. 
But I must forego this today, since I feel 
obliged to speak here, publicly, of another 
matter—of a frightful thing that happened 
among us yesterday, at the close of this week 
of terror. 

All Muenster is still under the imprint 
made by the terrible devastation caused us 
by the external enemy during the past week, 
and here yesterday—at the close of such a 
week—yesterday, July 12, 1941, the state 
secret police confiscated two establishments 
of the Society of Jesus, the Sentmaring House 
on the Weselserstrasse and the Ignatius House 
on the Koenigstrasse; drove the occupants 
from their property and forced priests and 
brothers to leave without delay, the same day, 
yesterday; not only their houses, not only our 
city, but even the province of Westphalia 
and the Rhineiand. And the same cruel fate 
also befell, on yesterday, the sisters of the 
Steinfurterstrasse. Their house, too, was con- 
fiscated and the sisters driven from West- 
phalia, and they had to be out of Muenster by 
6 p.m. The houses and properties of these 
religious orders have been expropriated to the 
profit of the district of North Westphalia, 

















And so the tempest which has been raging 
for a long time against convents in the west- 
ern march, in south Germany, in the newly 

territories, in the Vosges, Luxem- 
bourg, and Lorraine has struck also here in 
Westphalia. You may expect that in the ap- 
proaching days shocking news of this kind 
will accumulate, now that here, too, one con- 
vent after another has been confiscated by 
the Gestapo, and their occupants, our 
brothers and sisters, the children of our fami- 
lies, faithful German citizens, have been 
thrown into the streets like infamous helots, 
driven from the country like malefactors; 
and this at a time when everyone trembles 
and shudders at the thought of another night 
attack that may kill us all or make each of 
us an exile without a country. Yes; it is at 
such a time that they are driving away from 
their modest possessions men and women who 
are not only innocent but highly meritorious, 
and who enjoy universal esteem. At such a 
time they are converting German citizens, our 
compatriots of Muenster, into exiles without 
a country. 

FOR POLITICAL MOTIVES 


Why? They tell me: For political motives 
of state. They give no other motives. No 
one occupant of these cloisters has been 
guilty of a crime or an offense, nor accused 
before or condemined by a court. And if one 
of them had been guilty, then that one 
should have been brought before the court. 
But should the innocent also be punished? 

I ask you, under whose eyes these Jesuit 
fathers and sisters of the Immaculate for 
years have conducted their lives—gentle lives, 
consecrated solely to the glory of God and 
the welfare of their neighbor—I ask you, Who 
holds these men and womrn guil y of a crime 
meriting punishment? Who dares to make 
an accusation against them? Let the one 
who dares to do so prove what he is ad- 
vancing. But not even the Gestapo has made 
such an accusation, much less a court or a 
public ministry. I attest here publicly, as a 
bishop upon whom surveillance of the re- 
ligious orders is incumbent, that I have the 
greatest esteem for the gentle and modest 
missionary sisters of Wilkinghege who are 
today driven off. * * * I attest as a Ger- 
man and as a bishop that for the Jesuit Order 
which I have known since my youth, for 50 
years, which I have observed at close range, 
I have the greatest esteem and veneration; 
that I shall be bound to the Society of Jesus, 
my teachers, my educators, and my friends, 
until my last breath with ties of love and 
gratitude; and that I nourish for them an 
even greater veneration at this time, when 
the prophecy of Christ to His disciples is 
being brought home to them today: “If they 
have persecuted Me, they will persecute you 
also.” * * * If you- were of the world, 
the world would love what is its own. But 
because you are not of the world * * * 
therefore the world hates you.” 

Therefore I greet you today from this pul- 
pit in the name of the Catholic faithful of 
the city of Muenster and the diocese of 
Muenster as those whom Christ has chosen, 
whom the world hates. I greet you with a 
profound love at the time of your departure 
for an undeserved exile. God grant you 
recompense for all the good that you have 
done for us. God grant that neither we nor 
our city be punished for such unjust treat- 
ment and banishment here imposed upon His 
faithful disciples. May God in his omnipo- 
tence restore to us our brothers and our 
sisters, 

PROTEST AND WARNING 


Dear people of my diocese, at first, because 
of the harsh trials to which you have been 
subjected by enemy attacks, I did not wish 
to speak to you publicly about other meas- 
ures recently taken by the Gestapo and which 
precisely require my public protest. But if 
the Gestapo has no regard for these events 
which have left hundreds of our compatriots 
without shelter; if it continues, exactly at 
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this moment, to throw into the street, to 
drive from the country innocent citizens, 
then I must no longer hesitate to express 
publicly my legitimate protest and my serious 
warning. 

Already a number of times, and again quite 
recently, we have heard of the Gestapo im+ 
prisoning irreproachable and highly respected 
German men, without judgment and without 
defense, depriving them of their liberty, driv- 
ing them from the country, and interning 
some of them. In recent weeks two members 
of my private council, canons of the chapter 
of our cathedral, have been dragged from 
their homes by the Gestapo, transported out 
of Muenster, and exiled in places far from 
where permanent residence had been assigned 
to them. To my protest, made to the Minis- 
try of the Reich, I have received absolutely 
no reply. But at least this much has been 
established through telephonic information 
from those close to the Gestapo: Neither of 
the two canons was charged with either a 
suspicion or an accusation of punishable 
conduct. Absolutely without any fault on 
their- part, or accusation or possibility of 
defense, they have been banished. My 
brethren, listen well. It is officially affirmed 
to you that no act of the two canons, Fathers 
Vorwerck and Echelmeyer, is guilty of re- 
proach; they have done nothing that merits 
punishment, yet they are punished by banish- 
ment. 

And why? Because I had done something 
that did not meet with the approval of the 
Government of the Reich. In filling four 
vacancies in‘ the chapter of the cathedral 
during the last 2 years, the Government 
informed me that in three instances the 
nominations were not agreeable. Because, 
according to the terms of the Prussian con- 
cordat of 1929, the right of opposition on 
the part of the Government is excluded; in 
two of the four instances I maintained the 
nomination. Why did they not bring me 
before the courts if they thought I had acted 
contrary to law? I am confident that not 
an independent German court would have 
condemned me for my actions in filling the 
vacancies of the cathedral chapter. 


WITHOUT PROTECTION 


Is this the reason why the intervention 
was made not by a court but by the Gestapo, 
whose decisions, alas, are not subject to 
judiciary revision in the German Reich? 
Before the physical superiority of the Gestapo 
forces, every German citizen is absolutely 
without protection and without defense— 
without defense and without protection. 
This is something that many German citi- 
zens have experienced for themselves in the 
course of the last year; for example, our dear 
professor of religion, Friedrichs, who, without 
deliberation or trial, is being kept a prisoner; 
the two canons of the cathedral, who are in 
exile; and now our religious, who experienced 
it yesterday and who are today suddenly 
separated from their property, their city, and 
their country. 

Not one of you is sure, no matter how con- 
scious you may be of being the most faithful 
citizen, the most conscientious, although 
your conscience may be one of complete in- 
nocence, not one of you knows when he may 
be dragged from his home, deprived of his 
liberty, and shut up in the cellars and con- 
centration camps of the Gestapo. 

I am taking into consideration that that 
could even be today, and that it can happen 
to me, myself. Since under such circum- 
stances I could no longer speak publicly, to- 
day I want to go on record publicly against 
continuation along this line which, according 
to my firm conviction, is bringing down 
upon men the Divine chastisement and un- 
necessarily leading to the misfortune and 
ruin of our people and country. 

If I protest against these measures and 
chastisement of the Gestapo, if I demand 
publicly the reversal of this state of affairs 
and judiciary revision or the retraction of all 
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these Gestapo measures, I am not doing 
otherwise than Governor General Reich’s 
Minister, Dr. Frank, who, in February of this 
year, wrote in the review Akademie Fuer 
Deutsches Recht: “We want a Solid adjust- 
ment of the internal order which would pro- 
hibit absolute administration of the penal 
law by the punitive authorities with respect 
to those not proven guilty but condemned 
a priori and deprived of any means of de- 
fense. The law ought to afford individuals 
the legal possibility of defending themselves, 
of throwing light upon the matter, and of 
safeguarding them against arbitrariness and 
injustice * * * or else let us speak no 
longer of the right to punish but of the force 
to punish. It is impossible to reconcile the 
edifice of the law with a condemnation 
totally without defense. It is our duty to 
represent to express authority as clearly and 
strongly as others, in such a manner as to 
defend courageously the authority of the law 
as an essential principle of all durable 
power.” That is what was written by Reich’s 
Minister, Dr. Frank. 


MUST DEFEND LAW 


I have it upon my conscience as a bishop, 
as the proclaimer and defender of the law 
willed by God, and if the moral law which 
assigns to each his primordial liberties and 
rights, before which, according to the will of 
God, all human opposition must be silent, 
that I must defend courageously, along with 
Minister Frank, the authority of the law and 
flay the condemnation of innocents without 
defense as an injustice that cries to heaven. 

My brethren, the imprisonment of many 
irreproachable persons, without the possi- 
bility of defending themselves, without court 
procedure; the deprivation of the liberty of 
two canons of the cathedral; the suppression 
of convents and the expulsion of innocent 
religious, our brothers and sisters, obliges me 
today to recall publicly the ancient and un- 
swerving truth: Justitia est fundamentum 
regnorun.. Justice is the one solid founda- 
tion ‘or any state. 

The right tc life, to inviolability, to liberty 
is an indispensable part of all moral order in 
a community. Certainly it belongs to the 
state to inflict upon its citizens punishments 
limitative of this right; but it is authorized to 
do so only against violators of the law, and 
their guilt must be proved by an impartial 
judiciary procedure. The state that trans- 
gresses this limit willed by God, and that 
allows o> occasions the punishment of inno- 
cent persons, saps the foundation of its own 
authority and ruins respect for its power in 
the conscience of citizens. 

Unfortunately, we have had to observe re- 
peatedly in recent years that more or less 
serious punishments, principally the depriva- 
tion of liberty, have been inflicted and effec- 
tively applied without the accused having 
been convicted of wrongdoing in a regular 
trial, and without occasion having been af- 
forded them to defen | their right or to prove 
their innocence. 


BISHOP’S CASE CITED 


How ma.zy Germans are languishing in de- 
tention, in concentration camps, or have been 
driven from their country and ! ave never 
been condemned by a public court; or who, 
after having been acquitted by the courts or 
having served the sentence inflicted by the 
court, have again been seized by the Gestapo 
and kept in a state of arrest? How many have 
been expelled from their country and from 
the place of thei activity? I again call to 
your minds the venerable Bishop of Rotten- 
burg, the Most Reverend Johannes Sproll, the 
70-year-old man who recently celebrated his 
Episcopal silver jubilee far from his diocese 
because the Gestapo expelled him from it 3 
years ago. Again I mention the two canons 
of our cathedral, Fathers Vorwerck and Echel- 
meyer. I think cf our venerable professor of 


religion, Father Friedrichs, who is wasting 
away in a concentration camp. 
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Today I refrain from mentioning other 
names. The name of a Protestant who, dur- 
ine the World War, risked his life for Ger- 
many as a German officer and submarine com- 
mander, and who for years now has been 
deprived of his liberty. You ali know him, 
and we have the highest esteem for the vali- 
ance and courage as a confessor of this noble 
German. 

You see from this example, my dear breth- 
ren, that this is not a Catholic confessional 
demand that I am expressing publicly today 
before you, but that it is a Christian de- 
mand—a religious, human, national demand. 

Justice is the foundation of states. Great 
is our regret, great our concern, upon seeing 
how this foundation is giving way today; 
how justice, that natural and Christian vir- 
tue, indispensable to the good order of every 
human community, is not preserved and kept 
aloft, visible and recognizable by all. It is 
not merely because of the rights of the 
church or beceuse of the rights of the human 
personality, but also for love of our people 
and with the most intimate concern for our 
country that we beg, that we demand, that 
we cry out: “Justice.” 


FOUNDATIONS SAPPED 


Who would not fear for the stability of a 
house when he sees the foundations sapped? 
Governments can rely upon being held in 
honor and freely served by men of honor only 
when the measures that they take and the 
punishments that they inflict are revealed to 
be, in the light of impartial judgment, devoid 
of arbitrariness and in accord with the in- 
corruptible scales of justice. And that is why 
the condemnation and the punishment in- 
flicted without possibility of defense, without 
judiciary process, the “condemnation with- 
out defense of people condemned a priori,”’ as 
Reichminister Dr. Frank puts it, engender 
a sense of illegality, a feeling of apprehension, 
and servile cowardice which, in the long run, 
must necessarily degrade the character of the 
people and destroy the national community. 

Such is the conviction and the preoccupa- 
tion of all Germans who think rightly. It is 
what a high official of justice expressed openly 
and courageously, in 1937, in the Reichsver- 
waltungsblatt. This is what he wrote: “The 
greater the plentitude of power in an author- 
ity, the more essential a guaranty for one’s 
free exercise; for errors can be more heavily 
felt, and greater also is the danger of arbi- 
trariness and abuse. If a superior jurisdic- 
tion is excluded, it is essential that there be 
in each instance a determined method of im- 
partial control, in such a way as not to give 
birth to the feeling of illegality which, at 
length, necessarily is harmful to the com- 
munity.” 


In the punishments inflicted by the 
Gestapo, this superior jurisdiction is ex- 
cluded. As there does not exist, to our 


knowledge at all, any way for an impartial 
control of measures taken by the Gestapo— 
arrests, imprisonments, and the detention of 
German citizens in concentration camps—a 
feeling of illegality, of even a cowardly 
anxiety, has already taken place among very 
large portions of the German people, a senti- 
ment which strongly menaces the community. 

The duty of my episcopal office to defend 
the moral order, and the vbligation of my 
oath which I swore before God and before 
the representative of the Governmen* of the 
Reich, that I would prevent, according to my 
strength, any misfortune that might menace 
the German State, forces me, in the pres- 
ence of the acts of the Gestapo, to denounce 
by means of a public warning these very acts. 


SPEAKS FOR LOYAL GERMANS 


My dearly beloved brethren, someone might 
object that because of this public warning in 
time of war, I am now weakening the home 
front of the German people. To thatI reply: 
It is not I who am causing the weakening of 
the home front, but those who, without any 
regard for wartimes, without any regard for 


the peril from without—yes, here, now, at 
Muenster, at the close of a terrifying week of 
sinister enemy attacks—take harsh meas- 
ures, without trial and without possibility of 
defense, against innocent citizens, our com- 
patriots, our brothers and our sisters, steal- 
ing from them their patrimony, throwing 
them into the streets, and driving them from 
the country! They are the ones who are 
disturbing the safety of the Reich! They are 
the ones who are sapping the conscience of 
the law! They are the ones who are de- 
stroying our confidence in the directors of 
the state! And that is why I raise my voice 
here, in the name of the loyal German people, 
in the name of the majesty of justice, in the 
interest of peace and the firmness of the 
home front! That is why I cry out, as a 
German, as an honest citizen, as a representa- 
tive of the religion of Christ, as a Catholic 
bishop: “We demand justice!” If this cry 
remains unheard and unheeded, if the reign 


of justice is not reestablished, then, despite 


the heroism of our soldiers and their glorious 
victories, internal decomposition and corrup- 
tion will lead our German people and our 
country to ruin. 

Let us pray for those who are in trouble, 
especially for our banished religious, for 
our city of Muenster, so that God may 
spare us from new trials for our German 
people, our country and our fuehrer. Our 
i ta 
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ARTICLE FROM LIBERTY MAGAZINE 





Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, Walter 
Karig, who writes frequently in the 
Liberty magazine, has another valuable 
contribution in his article on War 
Refugees Made In America. This article 
contains so much truth regarding the 
patriotism, sacrifices, and hardships of 
our farmers—the producers of our food— 
that I include it here in my remarks, be- 
lieving that it will be of value to us in our 
deliberations on much of this important 
legislation now confronting us. 

The article follows: 


[From Liberty magazine of November 15, 
1941] 


There is one war story that cannot be told, 
and that is the tragic epic of uprooted fam- 
ilies. 

Any one soldier’s experience in battle will 
be that of 10,000 others. His story will be 
theirs. But none of the civilian victims of 
war can thus speak for all. Each refugee 
family, stumbling down the road with its 
portable household goods, has its own unique 
tale of shattered dreams and slain ambition, 
of treasures abandoned which no money can 
replace. Money can buy or benevolence pro- 
vide a new and better house, but the frame of 
the kitchen door will not be notched with 
the marks that show how much the children 
grew between birthdays. There will be other 
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acres to till, but the apple trees grandpa set 
out the year of his marriage are charred 
stumps miles below the horizon. 

Now that is all too bad, of course, but war 
is war, and it happens every generation, so 
the Belgians and Poles and Serbs must long 
since have been resigned to it. Besides, it 
can’t happen here * * *. 

Wait a minute. Waita minute. It is hap- 
pening here. Thousands of American fam- 
ilies are turning their backs on demolished 
homes and shattered farms to face a blankly 
inscrutable future right here in the United 
States—war refugees all. No enemy is at 
their heels. Their own Government ousted 
them. The lands they farmed are needed for 
army cantonments, for fields of maneuver, 
for the loading and storage of ammunition, 
and in its haste to provide for the national 
defense the Government made no provision 
for them. " 

Already more than 2,200,000 acres have been 
appropriated, and the total to be reached is 
more than double that. From 35,000 to 50,000 
families will have been uprooted when the 
program of land acquisition is completed. 

Of course, the Government pays for the 
farms it takes. But it drives a hard bar- 
gain. It does not pay cash in hand. Often 
the occupants of the lands scarcely have time 
to pack their belongings before the Govern- 
ment contractors move in, uprooting or- 
chards, leveling fences, and demolishing 
buildings, but the payment is not made until 
months later. 

That expectancy of payment at least gives 
the ousted farmer credit standing. Banks 
may—but do not always—lend him some 
money at a tidy interest rate on the strength 
of the Federal IOU. It is a rare farmer, 
however, who owns his farm free and clear; 
the mortgagee must first be satisfied. The 
overwhelming impact falls upon the tenant 
farmer and the sharecropper, and, inasmuch 
as most of the program of acquisition is be- 
ing carried out in the South, those left vir- 
tually destitute by the military’s disposses- 
sion are a very big majority. 

Were it not for the resettlement division of 
the Farm Security Administration, this would 
be a horror story indeed. That agency, un- 
der the direction of Maj. John O. Walker, has 
done what it could without extra money or 
increased personnel. It has built hundreds 
of raw, unfinished 4-room pine shacks to 
house the homeless, and it is doling out funds 
to keep the people fed. Fifty dollars has to 
suffice a family for 3 months. That is all 
Federal Security Administration can afford, 
and Congress shows no inclination to sup- 
ply more money. In fact, the War Depart- 
ment—backed by the Department of Justice 
and the Treasury—is opposed to granting 
more compensation because it would estab- 
lish a dangerous précedent. 

You see, most of the evacuated can’t vote, 
because in the South the privilege of ballot- 
ing is reserved for those who can afford to pay 
poll taxes. Consequently, the southern Con- 
gressmen, always so avid to vote farm bene- 
fits which usually profit absentee landlords 
and banks, are indifferent to the genuine 
suffering of the thousands of dispossessed 
sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 

The War Department objects to compensat- 
ing the families in excess of the narrowly 
computed cost of the ground—in which re- 
imbursement, of course, a majority of the 
ousted do not share. The “dangerous prece- 
dent” idea is laughable, in view of the costs 
of preparing for war. It is argued that if 
the Government starts paying for intangibles 
there wil be no end to the trouble and ex- 
pense to which the War Department will be 
subjected. Suppose, runs the unconvincing 
plea, the Army is compelled to buy or lease 
an Office building. Why, if the evacuated 
farmers were paid for losing their homes and 
crops, then every lawyer, chiropodist, and 
pants presser in such city properties would 
have to be compensated for interruptions to 
his business. 














brass hats stubbornly shut their eyes 


a city dweller’s chances to rent a 
office and the improbability of a 
being able to find a farm complete, 
with a market for his produce. 

When the land-acquisition program started 
@ year ago, Chester Davis, who was agricul- 
ture’s representative on the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, made an ineffectual 
plea for the farmers. First he tried to per- 
suade the Army to build its training camps 
on waste land, but the War Department re- 
fused on the very good grounds that they 
had to be near railroads and good highways. 
Then Davis sought to have the evacuated 
farmers compensated for intangible assets. 
The War Department said flatly it would pay 
for land and certain fixed improvements, but 
nothing else. 

Unfortunately, Farm Security Administra- 
tion has been so overwhelmed with the labor 
of actual rescue work that it has had no time 
to assemble figures or case histories. Farm 
Security Administration was not directed by 
the Govern nent to care for the American war 
refugees. It just happened to be in the field 
doing its authorized work and by no means 
equipped for this task. Assistant Adminis- 
trator Walker simply took in the refugees as 
a householder opens his home and larder to 
neighbors whose home has been destroyed by 
fire. 

The only statistical appraisal Farm Security 
Administration has been able to complete is 
for six Army cantonment areas in Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South Carolina. You 
can take these figures, I am assured, as fairly 
typical of the whole United States, except in 
the wealthier agricultural regions of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Iowa. In these areas 2,829 fam- 
ilies—more than 10,000 individuals—were 
forced to leave their farms. Of these fami- 
lies, 2,671 required help or guidance to find 
new homes in short order, and 2,270 were in 
absolute need of money and were granted a 
total of $112,247—about $42 a family. 

Temporary shelters, the four-room pine 
shacks, were hurriedly built for the 123 fami- 
lies in worst straits. Only 886 families had 
the resources of credit to buy new farms 
with Farm Security Administration help, and 
the agency located 727 other families on new 
farms as tenants or sharecroppers. 

But 935 families had to quit farming. The 
menfolk have obtained temporary jobs with 
construction gangs. When the work is fin- 
ished, these families will be right back on 
Farm Security Administration’s hands. 

Multi_ly these statistics by 25 and you 
will have some conception of the whole diffi- 
culty. 

What is to be done? Why, there is nothing 
to be done. The Army said it needed 5,000,- 
000 acres of land and would pay its own ap- 
praised price for it. That’s fair enough, isn’t 
it? Or is it? Let’s see. I said that the 
families were “forced” to abandon their farms 
and homes. That does not mean they were 
run out at bayonet point. What it amounted 
to was this: 

Here are you, Farmer Hardscrabble. You 
have title to 40 acres of Georgia’s red soil, 
which is worth $20 an acre, which supports 
your wife, 4 children, 2 hogs, a cow, a team 
of mules, and a $400 mortgage. You have 
planted your acres to corn, which is about 
knee high, when up rides the United States 
Government in a big shiny automobile and 
says it has to have your farm because it 
looks like there is going to be a war, and a 
big Army camp is to be erected right here. 

To you this is pretty awesome. Your land, 





says the Government, has been appraised at 
$800. The house and sheds, for which the 
Government has no use but is willing to pay, 
stand appraised at $300 more. 


Your mules, 
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ycur cow or pigs, your furniture, your plow, 
and stake wagon aren’t wanted. You can 
take those with you. What do you say? 
Will you sell? Of course, you are not under 
compulsion to accept the offer from the Gov- 
ernment, and you can hire a lawyer to 


guide you through condemnation proceed-. 
. 


ings. . * 

What do you do? Why, naturally, you sell. 

You get $800 for your land and $300 for 
the buildings, and maybe $150 for your pros- 
pective crop—not what you would realize at 
harvest time in cash, barter, and fodder, and 
meal. You are paid the proportional value of 
your crop as of time of sale. 

And now, Farmer Hardscrabble, will you 
please move out by Monday morning? Your 
money? Oh, that will take a little time, 
because it has to be sent from Washington. 
But you will have it by Christmas surely. 

So out you go, with your furniture and 
bedding and plow and pigs in the wagon, and 
the cow hitched on behind. Out you go, but 
where? The red-clay road is crowded with 
Similar vehicles driven by your neighbors. 

At least you have the promise of $1,250— 
less your mortgage, less what you owe for pork 
and meal, seed and fertilizer. And you have 
your team and other livestock, but you will 
have to buy feed, rent pasturage. 

Anyhow, there are thousands in a like fix. 
And you are not as badly oz as the tenant and 
sharecropper : 1ajority. 

“The amazing thing about it all,” says 
Major Walker, “is that most of them, even the 
poorest and hardest hit, accept the situation 
with a sort of patriotic philosophy, a sort of 
pride in making a sacrificial contribution to 
the national defense. The resistance is put 
up by the wealthy landowners who have 
lawyers on their pay roll, who do not have to 
give up their homes because they do not live 
on the farms, who fight to get the difference 
between what the Government says their land 
is worth and what they think the Government 
oucht to pay.” 

Sometimes the absentee owners conclude 
their c’ckering with the Government and 
don’t bother to notify their tenants, whose 
first intimation is when a tractor-driven bull- 
dozer rumbles into the barnyard and starts 
knocking Cown the corncrib. 

On one new camp site in South Carolina 
just a few weeks ago the demolition squad 
arrived before the properties had been ac- 
quired by the Army. Evidently the con- 
tractor, given a completion date which he 
must meet or be penalized, had been assured 
by the Government agents that he could be- 
gin operations on a certain optimistically 
chosen morning. So early that day his trac- 
tors clanked down the road, wheeled, and 
knocked down fences and began pushing over 
trees. The farmers of the neighborhood ral- 
lied like the Minutemen at Concord Bridge, 
and while some of them held off the indig- 
nant contractor with pitchforks and squirrel 
guns, others hastened to town to warn the 
Federal agents that there would be shooting 
trouble if the ‘ractor gangs weren’t ordered 
off pronto. 

In its insistence to pay only for net real 
value, however, the War Department is im- 
posing cumulative hardship on 99 percent of 
all evacuated owner-operators as well as 
tenants. In the southern fashion, the farm- 
ers with livestock built earth-covered storage 
pits for green fodder to provide ensilage for 
winter feeding. There is no compensation 
paid for the ensilage, it cannot be moved 
because it spoils immediately upon contact 
with warm air, and for the lack of it the 
farmer will have to buy fodder—if he can— 
when winter comes. 

Or take a couple of other random exam- 
ples of the intangibles for which the Gov- 
ernment disclaims responsibility. There was 
a dairy farm on one site. The Army refused 
to buy the cows, refused to pay compensation 
for their removal or the loss of weight and 
milk they suffered in moving. Finally, it 
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would not add a penny to the price for the 
farm to compensate for the farmer’s loss of 
market. So he sold his Holsteins to the 
butcher, and there are so many instances 
of such forced of cattle that the 
price has been depressed out of all reason. 

The same applies to farm machinery and 
household furniture. If you need a reaper- 
binder combine, you can take your pick at 
a tenth of their value near any big Army 
cantonment that is being enlarged. 

Then there is the case of the farmer whose 
hundred acres straddled a secondary high- 
way. He put up a gasoline pump beside the 
road a couple of years ago, and when the 
Army camp was reopened this spring an op- 
erator of a service station chain offered him 
#4,000 just for the site of his gasoline pump— 
less than an acre of ground. The farmer re- 
fused. He aimed to make some money and 
provide occupation for his sons selling gas. 
Along came the Government, commandeered 
his whole farm, and paid him just $4,000 for 
the whole works! In vain he protested that 
he had refused as much for one acre and a 
gasoline pump. That, the War Department 
decrees, is an intangible asset, and if the 
farmer wasn’t satisfied, why, he could sue 
against condemnation proceedings. 

Now, there is no actual injustice there. 
The case is cited as an illustration of in- 
tangibles. In any farm worth the tilling, it 
is the intangibles that compose the real value. 
When the Government makes transactions 


“with power companies, let’s say, the come 


pensation is figured from such angles as the 
worth of a going concern, replacement values, 
and potential earnings—not the mere value 
of poles, wire, and machinery. 

So what? This is no call to a crusade for 
the embattled farmers, because the victims of 
this extraordinary display of sharp dealing by 
a sovereign government are not squawking or 
appealing for pity. Let us call this report a 
salute to the too often scorned and ridiculed 
country yokel, who figures that his Govern- 
ment, his Nation is in trouble and if he can 
help, why, it is his bounden duty to do what’s 
asked. 

If there were more of the same spirit in 
the labor unions * * *, 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp the sentiment of devotion to 
American principles and ideals as ex- 
pressed in My Creed, which is copyright- 
ed by Michael A. Whalen, adjutant of the 
Michigan Department of the Disabled 
Veterans of the World War, and Mrs, 
Dudley C. Hay, of Grosse Pointe, Mich.: 

I believe in the Constitution of the United 
States, under which the greatest nation on 
earth has been established. 

I believe in the American form of govern- 
ment, where a free, liberty-loving people 
choose their leaders by sacred ballot and in- 
vest in them the powers which preserve their 
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cherished liberties—freedom of press; free- 
dom of worship; freedom of assembly; trial 
by jury; right of private ownership. 

I believe in the moral integrity, courage, 
and convictions of a God-fearing people who 
are united in an inseparable union established 
upon the principle that all people are born 
equal and have the inalienable right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

I pledge my liberty and life, if need be, to 
the protection and preservation of the Con- 
stitution, its principles and traditions. I rec- 
ognize my obligations to obey all laws and 
to defend the flag against all who seek its 
destruction. 


Labor’s Responsibility in the World 
Crisis 
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Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith a very fine statement written by 
one of the outstanding labor leaders of 
my native State of Mississippi, the Hon- 
orable Holt Ross, general representative 
of the International Hod Carriers’ Build- 
ing and Common Laborers’ Union of 
America, entitled “Labor’s Responsibility 
in the World Crisis.” In this momentous 
day of the Nation’s crisis it is indeed 
gratifying to observe one of labor’s lead- 
ers taking such a splendid and patriotic 
stand. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, I might 
add that in my humble opinion this ap- 
propriate statement reflects the views not 
only of Mr. Ross but of the rank and file of 
labor both in Mississippi and the rest of 
the country. I hope that Mr. Lewis and 
his kind will read and profit by this 
Splendid example set by this southern 
labor lcader. Mr. Ross’ statement fol- 
lows: 

LAEOR’S RESPONSIBILITY IN THE WORLD CRISIS 
(By Holt Ross) 

God bless America. Today we sing her 
praises as never before. 

In every nook and corner of our beloved 
country, every man, woman, and child realize 
now, as never before, that ours is a land of 
opportunity, a land of peace, liberty, and 
contentment. 

Our forefathers endured suffering and 
privation and thousands shed blood and made 
the supreme sacrifice in order that you and 
I might enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness 

America is the last true democracy on the 
face of the earth, and we are now faced with 
the greatest crisis that has arisen since the 
dawn of civilization. 

The American way of life is endangered. 

The issues are clearly drawn. The fight is 
on. We of America today as in the past will 
make the decision and settle the issue that 
will preserve democracy, that will make right 
the master of might, that will guarantee free- 
dom, a full and more abundant life, and bring 


happiness to the earth and all the inhabitants 
thereof. 

We cannot live unto ourselves. The same 
Jesus who taught us to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread,” also taught us to “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Those who are fighting against autocracy 
and dictatorship are fighting for you and 
yours and for me and mine. 

The challenge to Great Britain is a chal- 
lenge to free peoples everywhere. 

Men and women who are in the thick of 
the fight are looking across the Atlantic for 
aid. 

We of America shall not fail them. We will 
keep the faith. 

Hitler’s ambitions have no _ geographic 
bounds. Today, he plans that on the tomor- 
row America will be no more. 

We must act now. We must act quickly 
and decisively. 

When the hunter hears the warning rattle 
of the deadly rattler, he waits not for it to 
strike, but cautiously crushes out its 
venomous brain. 

We, of America, must not quibble as to the 
reasons of fascism or nazi-ism, but must com- 
bine our genius, resources, and strength to 
blot it out wherever it exists. 

We must act now as tomorrow will be too 
late. Napoleon once said he beat the Rus- 
sians because they didn’t know the value of 
5 minutes. 

Time is the most important element, 
whether it be in the air, the battlefield, the 
shipyard, or the factory. 

We must let this fact sink in. We must 
realize it, we must respect it, we must teach 
it, and, most important of all, we must take 
advantage of it and not lose any of it. 

Remember that old adage, “Lost somewhere 
between sunup and sunset, 60 golden min- 
utes, each set with 60 golden seconds. No 
reward is offered as it will never be returned.” 
IT suggest that it would be well to have plac- 
ards bearing these words placed on con- 
spicuous bulletin boards in every factory, 
shipyard, mine, and every construction proj- 
ect in America where defense work is going 
on. And I shall be even so bold as to suggest 
that they be placed in the Halls of Congress. 

We must impress indelibly upon our minds 
that we cannot squender time whether we be: 
employer or employee, soldier or sailor, farmer 
or statesman. 

Every citizen of America has a most impor- 
tant part to play in this drama we are staging 
to save America and the American way of life. 

Red tape must be cut, profits and wages 
must be secondary, and the preservation of 
democracy must come first if this fight is to 
be won. 

On the industrial front it is well for em- 
ployer and employee to assimilate the fact 
that time lost for temporary increased profits 
or wage increases may eventually lead to 
autocracy with no profits or wages. I plead 
with everyone in industry throughout Amer- 
ica to give this thought their most careful 
and prayerful consideration. 

Please do not construe my remarks to sug- 
gest that I do not approve of fair profits and 
adequate wages, for most assuredly I do, but 
these are matters that should and must be 
worked out while the worl is going on as 
usual. 

Strikes of any kind at this time mean that 
either employer or employee are not discharg- 
ing their obligations to our country in a time 
of national emergency. 

Both employer and employee have a tre- 
mendous responsibility in this crisis. Both 
must make sacrifices if we are to do business 
as usual in the future. 

Employers must realize that ours is the only 
country where the profit system continues 
to function. 

Employees must realize that this is the only 
country where we enjoy a purchasing power 
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greater than the combined continents of both 
Europe and Asia and enjoy free trades-union. 

This is the only nation in the world where 
the privilege to strike is still enjoyed. 

The way to preserve this right to strike is 
to refrain from striking during the emergency. 

The right to strike is an American right 
that must be retained, but if we are to safe- 
guard this right for the future, we must tem- 
porarily subordinate it so we can swiftly pre- 
pare to save our democratic way of life, in- 
cluding the rights to organize, to bargain col- 
lectively, and to strike as a last resort to en- 
force our demands for a square deal in nor- 
mal times. 

Every defense job is an important job. 
Every defense worker is an important person 
in the defense effort. Let us put our shoulder 
to the wheel. Let us work efficiently and 
tirelessly until the job is finished. 

Every worker on every job is doing his bit 
to finish the one big job, the job of stopping 
Hitler and blotting out the menace of nazi- 
ism and fascism. 

We are receiving our wages from the tax- 
payers of America, taxpayers like you and me 
who are contributing to the defense of Amer- 
ica and democracy. Let us give value re- 
ceived. For in so doing we are protecting the 
heritage handed down by our forefathers who 
suffered privation that we might have a more 
abundant life. We are safeguarding the lives 
of our brothers in the service of our beloved 
country. 

We are helping our comrades in the service 
of Great Britain and the workers over there 
who are working day and night to supply 
the implements of war to whip the forces of 
brutality and autocracy. 

There is no problem that cannot be set- 
tled amicably if employer and employee will 
only sit around the conference table and re- 
spect each other’s rights. 

If conferences fail, remember that this 
great Government of ours has provided us 
with the United States Conciliation Service 
and the National Defense Mediation Board 
to assist in settling industrial disputes, and 
it is our patriotic duty to avail ourselves of 
these services before taking strike action 
that will retard the defense program. 

These are suggestions offered by one who 
believes in organized labor, who believes in 
the right to strike, but who believes that 
the defense of America is by far more im- 
portant than anything else at this particular 
time. 

The American Federation of Labor is an 
American institution. We give our sons for 
the service, we give our time, our hands, and 
hearts to America. 

We, will continue to give until the fight ts 
over and the victory is won. 

God, bless the American Federation of La- 
bor, but first, last, and forever, God, bless 
America. 


The Spirit of Austria 
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Mr, SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include some of my thoughts on 








the spirit of Austria delivered last Sat- 
urday night on the occasion of the Feast 
of St. Leopold: 


Thank you Mr. Gunn, and thank you 
National Broadcasting Co. and the coordinat- 
ing stations for your accordance to us who 
are interested in the preservation of the 
spirit of Austria of this chance to commemo- 
rate the greatest of the Nation's days, the 
Feast of St. Leopold. The hope for preserva- 
tion of that spirit prompted my humble 
resolution, House resolution 283, in the House 
of Representatives. On July 31 of this year 
I placed it in the legislative hopper with 
with these words: 

“Resolved, That the occupation of Austria 
on the 11th of March 1938, which never has 
been recognized de jure by the United States 
Government, did not annihilate the Aus- 
trian nationality. The right to be a nation 
is the first right of every free people and 
the innermost principle of a true democratic 
idea. The Austrian Nation—spiritually un- 
conquered—although silenced by its sup- 
pressors, still continues to exist and will be 
free again.” 

I trust that thought conveys to you my un- 
daunted desire to see the perpetual preserva- 
tion and protection of a spirit that has given 
much to the world. It has suffered much too 
as has every other nation situated in the 
Danubian Valley. History is filled with the 
hordes of nomads, tribes, armies, and em- 
pires that spread their power, often their bru- 
tality, across the areas watered by the 1,750 
miles of the Blue Danube. But that same 
history records that for 1,000 years the genius 
of Austrian courage and perseverence has 
given us a nationality and a people able to 
withstand the successive onslaughts. 

Yes; even in recent history the diplomatic 
mucilage that made two great proud states, 
Austria and Hungary, cohesive, is the best test 
of the ability of Austria to live and let live. 
That incomparable example of a nation link- 
ing itself with another is a story of progress 
in the political history of Europe. 

Yes, more than that, we can say that next 
to the success of our dual federalism and our 
constitutional experiment in America, the ef- 
forts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire to ex- 
tend its power and rule over so many di- 
vergent spirits and people is an attribute of 
genius unparalleled in Europe. 

Up to 1914 that success had done more to 
preserve the peace of Europe than anything 
else. If we give credit where credit is due we 
must acknowledge that the empire had done 
more to preserve the peace of Danubian coun- 
tries than any other factor since the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878. 

Of course, fear of the growing power and 
might of the Hohenzollerns in the middle of 
the twentieth century forced Austria to aline 
herself with the Hungarians but the courage 
and the foresight in this decision deserves 
praise. To be sure also it took a war to drive 
this home but the ability to pierce through 
the pride of a history and spirit of a thousand 
years and face the inevitable, displays the 
realism in the Austrian mind. 

We saw German thoroughness improved by 
Latin vivacity and Hungarian vitality. The 
brooding spirituality of thc Slavs was com- 
bined with the Teutonic efficiency. 

That international marriage of convenience 
blossomed forth into one of the strangest yet 
most successful unions in all history. What 
might have been a morganatic mésalliance 
in the cyes of diplomats became in the parade 
of history what we would call in our slang 
“a natural.” It worked. 

Austria has had a fortunate position. On 
the border of the agricultural states and with 
the richness of agrarian Hungary’s gifts at her 
service, she became the reservoir of natural 
resources and possibilities far beyond the lot 
of any other nation in her group. But in 
addition to these she had the gift of initiat- 
ing the transportation of industrial products 
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to her eastern neighbors. She thus took ad- 
vantage of her geographical position. She 
fulfilled the economic logic of that area, for 
by means of the cheap transportation down 
the Danube she could exploit her physical 
position and the potentialities of her eco- 
nomic and political alliances. 


But added to this was an indefinable charm - 


that became synonymous with her great city 
of Vienna. It coined the word “Viennese” 
and gave to the world one of its great cultures. 

Vienna became the musical capital of the 
world and a never-ending source of infinite 
musical joy and genius had flowed from her 
patronage of the musical arts—Ludwig van 
Beethoven, the immortal; Leopold and his 
unforgettable son, Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart; Joseph Haydn, the composer of the 
famous Austrian anthem; Franz Schubert, 
adding luster to the name of Austria; Jo- 
hannes Brahms, with his Hungarian rhapso- 
dies; and Franz Liszt, by both the Austrians 
and Hungarians claimed as the creator of 
their harmonies and melodies; Johann 
Strauss, father and son, the kings of the 
Viennese waltz; and the solemnity of the 
music of Anton Bruckner. 

It is particularly fitting that on this feast 
of St. Leopold we should harken back to the 
deeply religious works of Bruckner. No man 
has surpassed him in his imperishable herit- 
age, and certainly no friend of Austria could 
forget him on this day. These names are 
Viennese; they are Austrian; they are of the 
ages. 

If Austria did nothing else but develop and 
nurture these men, the world would owe her 
an everlasting debt, but she did do more, and 
through the genius of her empire she gave 
to the world an early example of a federation. 
It was not perfect, to be sure. Someone has 
pointed out that the endurance of Switzer- 
land as the oldest democracy in the world is 
due to the federation of threc, That trinity of 
Germans, French, and Italians, according to 
this stud~ .t, has been more effective than one 
of two. This might also be taken as a tribute 
to the Austro-Hungarian experiment. In a 
larger and greater and more enduring sense 
it is a living testimonial to Franz Ferdinand. 
He wanted to change the dual monarchy into 
a three-dimensional unit of Austria, Hungary, 
and South Slavs. That thought was a stroke 
of genius, for in its germ was the possibility 
of the avoidance of the first World War. It 
is strangely ironic that this man who wanted 
to do so much to cooperate with the South 
Slavs should have’perished by the hand of 
one of them on June 28, 1914. But the 
thought of Franz Ferdinand that the system 
should be overhauled and placed on a broader 
basis did not perish.. It has lived, and will 
live, for a people who have maintained such 
continuity must be the first to see the need 
for it. 

It was the young emperor who had the 
most realistic conception of the first World 
War and the intervention of America. In 
blunt language he told the members of the 
triple alliance that America was not bluffing. 
He depiored the stringent U-boat regulations 
of Germany as an unwarranted infringement 
of neutrals, and his classic remark, “Germany 
always underestimates its enemies and the 
United States and overestimates her own 
strength. Germany is stricken with blind- 
ness and is headed for ruin,” is an excellent 
estimate of his foresight. 

Yes; the empire suffered in that war, but 
its participation left nothing undimmed in 
the noble escutcheon of a people who had 
always given an excellent account of them- 
selves on the field of battle. Yet what a 
terrible territorial truncation was their fate 
at Versailles. Gone was the empire—roughly 
divided into the independent states of Austria, 
Hungary, and Czechoslovakia—parcels were 
added to Yugoslavia, Rumania, Italy, and 
Poland. Where were Slovenia, Croatia, Buko- 
vina, Bessarabia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Trans- 
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sylvania, the Tyrol, Galicia? With them went 
the mighty outposts of empire. 

As Lengyel says, “Austria was now a small 
country of some 6,000,000 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 2,000,000 in poverty-stricken Vienna. The 
little republic had the mountainous beauty 
ef the Tyrol and Salzburg but had no coal 
and food.” One must add that Austria was 
excluded from her natural home, the 
Danubian Basin. The gates to Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Croatia and to the shores of the 
Adriatic were shut up by new frontiers. Was 
not Austria a brother to those Danubian 
nations or was she to discover new ways? 

He continued that well-wishers said, “They 
will be able to get on. Look at Switzerland.” 
Yes; but it took Switzerland centuries to 
make a success, and Vienna was growing 
hungrier every day. The Austrians had no 
desire to live alone, and the names of pro- 
spective adoptive countries were passed in 
review—lItaly, Switzerland, Germany. The 
last country seemed to be the logical choice 
for a few newly arrived leaders. The majority 
of the Austrians did not change their opinion 
about the Prussians, and they would have 
preferred to live alone. But the Allies had 
taken good care to mutilate them to such an 
extent that they should not be able to stand 
on their feet. Then the peacemakers forbade 
Austria to join Germany. The independence 
of Austria is inalienable, says article 88 of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, otherwise than with 
the consent of the League of Nations. 

In those post-war days Austria went 
through an Illiad of woes. She will come 
back, for no unit so situated as she is, so close 
to the most undying of all natural gifts, a 
river—and this river the Danube—can long 
be impoverished when natural forces seek 
their outlet. Man’s inhumanity to man has 
chained her, but she will burst those shackles. 

Then once more that intangible thing 
called spirit will assert itself. Arthur O. 
Shaughnessy best expressed that in verse in 
an ode: 

ODE 
“We are the music makers, 
' And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world for ever, it seems. 


. . * * + 


“We, in the ages lying, 

In the buried past of the earth, 

Duilt Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 

And o’erthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 

For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth.” 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered over the radio last evening by 
my colleague [Mr. Wacner] on the cur- 
rent labor situation. 

I am sure the Senate will be glad to 
know that our beloved colleague is mak- 
ing progress toward what we hope will 
be early and complete recovery, and that 
he will be with us in the near future. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed:in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow Americans: Yesterday the United 
Mine Workers accepted President Roosevelt’s 
proposal that they return to work at once and 
agreed to submit to arbitration the question 
of the union shop in the captive mines. In 
doing this, the miners justified the faith 
that I have always had in the patriotism and 
intelligence of the workers of America. 

Tonight the immediate excitement is over, 
excitement which led to almost hysterical 
talk about solving the whole problem with 
troops, as if troops could mine coal. Now 
we have an opportunity to appraise the whole 
situation calmly. Let us start by submerg- 
ing all personalities, forgetting the harsh 
words and heated exchanges of the past few 
weeks, and seeking a solution that is both 
in the interests of labor and consistent with 
the welfare of our country. 

To begin with, there is a vital lesson to be 
drawn from the history of the United Mine 
Workers. Ten years ago labor conditions in 
the coal mines represented the worst form 
of industrial servitude. Workers were not 
free to worship in their Own way, to buy 
their food where they pleased, to own their 
own homes, to express their own thoughts. 

Since then a vast change has taken place. 
Step by step, under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, with the aid of liberal social legisla- 
tion and the fair protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act, the miners have worked 
their way from hopeless depression to rea- 
sonable prosperity, from utterly disorganized 
weakness to unity and strength. 

As this progress of labor has taken place in 
the mining industry and in other industries, 
there have been some faint-hearted people 
who were afraid of the strength that labor 
was gaining—afraid that workers could not 
be trusted with the degree of power and re- 
sponsibility that are exercised by organized 
business. I never had this lack of faith in 
the American worker. It has always been 
the core of my philosophy that organized 
labor is a constructive and useful force in 
our economy, cocperating with organized 
business and responsible government toward 
the end of stability and justice in our eco- 
nomic society. I have always believed that 
fair treatment toward labor would bring fair 
action by labor—that the abolition of the 
worst abuses against labor would eliminate 
the worst forms of industrial strife. 

The recent trouble in the coal mines has 
confirmed my views. This trouble did not 
arise because there was anything wrong with 

he objectives or methods of the Labor Act 
or the other social programs of recent years. 
It arose, rather, because industry and labor 
have not yet quite measured up to the possi- 
bilities of these programs or received their 
full benefits. 

First, as to industry. All the recent bitter- 
ness and bloodshed in the coal fields would 
have been avoided, if a few steel executives 
had abandoned their traditional policy of ob- 
structing legitimate union growth. I believe 
that these few steel executives shculd have 
accepted voluntarily the union-shop proposal 
of the United Mine Workers. The acceptance 
of this very proposal by 90 percent of the coal 
industry, including many of the captive 
mines, has proved to be the path to industrial 
stability and peace. The stubborn refusal 
to accept this experience and benefit thereby, 


particularly in a national emergency, was 
against the public interest. 

Now, as to labor. However justified a par- 
ticular labor group may feel in seeking a 
single Objective, they must beware of action 
which places them, along with the few die- 
hards in industry, in a position of obstruction 
to our country’s present needs. For organ- 
ized labor must always bear in mind that we 
live in a democracy—and this means rule by 
the whole people for the benefit of the whole 
people. The people of America have come 


‘to appreciate the aims of organized labor— 


they have come to identify the welfare of 
organized labor with the national welfare— 
and this is the reason why labor has thrived 
and prospered. 

Today it is absolutely contrary to the na- 
tional welfare for production of essential de- 
fense materials to be interrupted. And, 
surely, I need not tell the workers of America 
how great is their own stake in the avoidance 
or quick settlement of disputes which im- 
pede the national defense. For the workers 
know well that if Adolf Hitler comes to 
dominate the world, the question will no 
longer be whether 95 percent of the workers 
in a particular industry, or 100 percent of 
these workers, belong to the union. The 
only question then will be whether the rep- 
resentatives of free labor are to be put into 
concentration camps or are to be shot. In 
Hitler’s slave markets today, millions of 
former trade-unionists live their lives in 
chains. 

A large proportion of the workers of Amer- 
ica, like myself, are only a generation or two 
removed from the Old World. Many of them 
come from countries now under the Nazi 
boot. They know what has been happening 
to the lives and fortunes and futures, not to 
mention the labor rights, of loved ones left 
behind in these subjected countries. Many 
workers come from lands that are still free 
but terribly threatened by the onrush of 
Hitler’s legions. And wherever workers come 
from, they are above all Americans today, 
breathing the air of democracy, agreeing that 
Hitler must be defeated because democracy 
can survive in no other way. 

Because this lesson has been brought home 
to the overwhelming majority of American 
workers, American industry today is breaking 
all records in volume and speed of defense 
production. Deliveries of critical defense 
equipment and munitions to the War Depart- 
ment are 80 times greater today than in 
May of 1940. Every new-battleship or cruiser 
launched in our shipyards to defend the free- 
dom of the seas, every new squadron of 
American-made bombers and tanks advanc- 
ing in Libya or standing guard in the Far 
East, is proof positive that American labor is 
doing its part. 

The preservation of democracy throughout 
the world must be coupled with the mainte- 
nance of democracy and equality of opportu- 
nity at home. It is a signal achievement of 
our present defense effort, under the inspired 
leadership of President Roosevelt, that labor 
has held all of its social gains and shared in 
the economic improvements of recent times. 
As the defense crisis becomes more acute 
these gi.ins will be endangered for two rea- 
sons—first, because some of the friends of 
labor may become preoccupied with other 
urgent problems; and, second, because the 
proved enemies of labor always seize upon a 
national emergency as a pretext for reestab- 
lishing their reactionary views. 

In such a critical period labor must prop- 
erly rely for protection upon its own unity 
and strength, its own judgment and moder- 
ation. It must also rely for protection upon 
the Congress which represents the whole 
American people, and upon the actions and 
attitudes of the people themselves. It is 
therefore especially important in times like 
these that labor be mindful of the trend of 
public opinion, 
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I think it fair to say, regarding the recent 
trouble in the coal mines, that prior to yes- 
terday’s agreement to arbitrate, the weight 
of public opinion was against the miners. 
The public felt that, since the miners had 
achieved practically all their demands under 
the Mediation Board’s decision, it was un- 
timely to stop the production of coal merely 
because one particular demand—the demand 
for the union shop—was not granted. 

In this emergency a broad view must be 
taken of the whole national and in fact 
world-wide scene. Today there are American 
mothers whose sons are risking their lives 
on destroyers patrolling the cold North At- 
lantic. Today workers are dying in count- 
less numbers to resist aggression on the vast 
expanses of the European continent and in 
the air above it. It is not fitting in such 
perilous times for any group in labor or in- 
dustry to assume an all-or-nothing attitude— 
to refrain from aiding in the country’s de- 
fense until every single personal gain, large 
and small, is signed, sealed, and delivered. 

The American public also feels that, if any 
particular method of settling a dispute im- 
peding defense production breaks down, the 
parties have the affirmative responsibility at 
once to agree to resort to some other method 
of settlement. Neither workers nor em- 
ployers can justify folding their arms in their 
tent, like the Greek warrior of old, who 
sulked while his comrades were slaughtered 
before the walls of Troy. 

General principles are not enough. The 
recent coal trouble has revealed the need for 
additional specific machinery during the de- 
fense period to help settle the differences 
which arise periodically in industrial rela- 
tions. 

What ought to be done now? 

First, I disagree emphatically with those 
who keep talking about “cracking down” on 
labor, who want to coerce every prospective 
striker in a defense industry by the denial 
of social security benefits, or by fines, or by 
ostracism, or by other forms of punitive treat- 
ment. Above all, we must remember that 
the freedoms we seek to defend include our 
historic concepts of a free labor. We cannot 
save ourselves from Hitlerism by adopting 
Hitler’s methods. 

Second, we need to strengthen, on a more 
formal basis, our machinery for voluntary 
mediation. The Defense Mediation Board has 
done a wonderful job in settling the vast 
majority of disputes without stoppage of 
work. But the Board has been a makeshift 
device, in some cases assuming more power 
than a mediation board ought to have, and 
in other cases having iess power than has 
been necessary to do its job. Early last year, 
before the acute emergency arose, I intro- 
duced a bill in Congress to establish an ade- 
quate and effective mediation service. If this 
bill had been acted upon promptly, we should 
now have the necessary instrument to deal 
with this aspect of the present situation. 
That instrument should be created at once. 

Third, there are certain types of disputes 
which cannot be handled effectively by vol- 
untary mediation. Many people found it 
hard to understand why the representatives 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
withdrew from the Mediation Board when 
they were dissatisfied with its decision. But 
the truth is that voluntary mediation con- 
templates the right to withdraw or to dis- 
agree. Certain types of controversies, for this 
reason, shouid be handled by another agency 
on terms of voluntary arbitration. In such 
cases, the parties agree in advance to abide 
by the decision of the arbitrators. This is 
the way in which the union-shop issue in the 
captive mines should have been handled in 
the beginning. This is the way that it is 
being handled now, since the acceptance of 
the President’s proposal. Instead of con- 
tinuing to improvise, there should immedi- 
ately be established, by cooperation of labor 











and industry, an emergency board for volun- 
tary arbitration to handle all such cases 
promptly. 

Fourth, labor should have a recognized 
status in the defense program on a par with 
industry—in planning, policy-making, and 
actual administration. It is manifestly un- 
fair and wasteful, for example, that the 
brains and experience which developed the 
Reuther and Murray plans for greater defense 
production should be sidetracked in some ad- 
visory committee—while O. P. M. executives, 
drawn from industry, direct the course of in- 
dustrial preparedness. 

The combination of these methods, I feel 
certain, can settle most disputes without any 
conflict, and all disputes without prolonged 

. conflict, if patience and tact and reason con- 
tinue to be employed. 

Only if these democratic methods fail will 
circumstances drive us inescapably to the 
use of force or repressive legislation. Such 
drastic measures are last resorts, which are 
not in the best interests of a nation whose 
fullest efforts depend upon cooperation and 
good will among all groups. 

All of us need to act in the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who, sorely perplexed by ene- 
mies outside the Union and conflicts within 
the Union, always said to his countrymen: 

“Come, let us reason together.” 
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ADDRESS BY RALPH E. FLANDERS 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Ralph E. Flanders, president 
of the New England Council for Economic 
Development and Regional Cooperation, 
delivered at the Governor’s session of the 
Seventeenth New England Conference, 
held at Boston on November 13, instant. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The question now is, Where do we go— 
where does New England go from here? We 
go with the rest of this Nation into a future 
whose outlines are in some respects dim, in 
some respects clear. That future is not a 
blind fate to which we must submit, certain 
though it is that it brings warfare waged to 
the limit of our ability, and with that war- 
fare economic and social changes which will 
be profound and disturbing. If we here in 
New England, and if the Nation as a whole, 
can see our task clearly, perform it promptly 
and wholeheartedly, and bring it to the suc- 
cessful conclusion which is well within the 
great possibilities we possess, we can make 
that future, instead of being blindly molded 
and deformed by it. 

It was clear as we stood here a year ago 
that we were not a united nation in facing 
the war which was bearing down upon us. 
No more are we united today. An outer unity 
is being impressed upon us more and more 
strongly by the force of an arbitrary and 
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almost totalitarian government within, and 
by the pressure of enormous world happen- 
ings without. But we have not attained 
inner unity of comprehension and purpose, 
That we must attain before another year 
passes if we are to make our fate instead of 
being made by it. : 

The causes of our lack of unity are still 
the same as they were a year ago. We still 
think of our warfare as national defense, in 
the too limited terms of defending our ter- 
ritory from physical invasion. The invasion 
we are threatened with is of everything we 
value and hold dear. Everything we value 
in the purely monetary sense is threatened, 
all the material bases of the American way 
of life, even for those in the humblest cir- 
cumstances. The possibility of resuming the 
great task of extending those material bless- 
ings deeper and deeper until they reach every 
stratum of society will be lost unless we 
face with courage, comprehension, and unity 
the war upon which we are engaged. 

But far more than our material blessings 
are threatened. The whole structure of 
Christian civilization is specifically and pur- 
posefully attacked. An endeavor perilously 
near success is being made to replace rule 
by law with rule by lawless persons; to sub- 
stitute political propaganda for the scien- 
tific search for truth, and to repeal the 
Christian responsibility of the strong for the 
weak, the fortunate for the unfortunate. 

This is the invasion against which we are 
fighting, not the mere physical invasion of 
the territory of the United States against 
an armed enemy. 

It is furthermore still true this year as it 
was a year ago that aid to Britain does not 
and cannot act as a unifying force. Until 
this Nation sees the British Empire in the 
light of a fortunately powerful ally for us, 
rather than ourselves as their ally, we will 
not see our way clearly. 

Let us speak plainly on still another diffi- 
culty, for only plain speaking is honest and 
honorable in such a situation as our Nation 
faces. 

The elected spokesman and leader of this 
great Nation has not beer able to show the 
same effectiveness in leading us into su- 
preme effort and sacrifice that he showed 
in the establishment of policies for redis- 
tributing the diminished productivity of this 
Nation into the hands of more of its citizens. 
In part the difficulty of leadership is inher- 
ent in the situation. It is easier to lead the 
Nation to a promised feast than it is to in- 
evitable sacrifices. In the one direction we 
are led by natural interests; in the other, 
nothing but the strongest moral and spiritual 
influences will suffice to pull us. Those in- 
fluences lie deep within the American people, 
but their springs have not yet been tapped. 

In another respect our leadership has suf- 
fered from an avoidable difficulty. For many 
years now the Nation has been aroused to 
crisis after crisis, emergency after emergency. 
We have been persuaded to live in a state 
of continuous excitement. Now the real su- 
preme emergency has come, and the call to 
face it falls on jaded imaginations. 

Meanwhile, by mechanical and not by spir- 
itual means, we are being bound more and 
more tightly into the totalitarian framework 
which is the necessary type of organization 
for total warfare. By mechanism we are 
being organized, not by the free and whole- 
souled acceptance of a necessity, electrified 
by a common national will; and there can- 
not help lying deep within the minds of the 
farmer, the worker, and the employer alike 
the feeling that totalitarian control is being 
employed in part for its own sake, rather 
than solely as a regrettable necessity in the 
prosecution of a common purpose. 

What, then, shall we do? 

There is no salvation for the American peo- 
ple except as they themselves develop the 
purpose and the will which are necessary to 
see us through this crisis. It is as a sec- 
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tion of the great American people that we 
meet here today and give our earnest con- 
sideration to the events which press in upon 
us. May I quite briefly call your attention 
to certain attitudes and policies which it 
seems clear to me that the American people 
must adopt and act upon? I speak now, not 
as the president of the New England Coun- 
cil, but as a citizen of this country, pro- 
foundly concerned for its present state and 
its future responsibilities. 

Many of my friends, whose point of view 
most nearly coincides with my own, are con- 
vinced that we should declare war now. To 
my mind that would be a serious mistake. 
We must first come to terms with our great 
ally. It will be difficult to do so after we 
have made the irrevocable step. 

We are pouring millions of lend-lease funds 
and materials into the warfare which Great 
Britain is waging. Closely paralleling my 
own thought, as has been set forth to you at 
our previous meetings, Prof. W. Y. Elliott, of 
Harvard, in a recent article in the Virginia 
Quarterly Review, calls attention to the fact 
that the British are asking an extension of 
lend-lease aid for all the countries of the Fm- 
pire, and undoubtedly we will be asked at 
some future time to extend lend-lease asrsist- 
ance to the Free French, to the Belgian Congo, 
and to the Royal Netherlands Government. 
Essentially this is an underwriting operation 
for the colonial assets of al! the great Euro- 
pean empires not under Hitler’s control. 

If these empires are to be saved by our aid, 
it is essential from the point of view of pro- 
tection of nationa] interest that their assets 
be put on the table as an offset to this aid 
at the end of any war in which Hitler is suc- 
cessfully blocked. 

The timing of these agreements is a matter 
of the greatest importance from two points 
of view: First, to get the British and their 
allies committed securely to an agreement 
before we have thrown our full weight into 
the scales and before we have given away all 
our bargaining counters through the exten- 
sion of lease-lend to the whcle empire. 

Secondly, the effect on American morale 
and on the psychological setting of aid to the 
British and others is tremendously important 
at this time for our own people. There is a 
very widespread feeling that we are being, in 
popular language, “taken for a ride” by the 
British again in the matter of debts. No 
matter how unreasonable this view is in the 
light of comparative sacrifices thus far made 
in the war against Hitler, there will be a real 
point in seeing that our underwriting opera- 
tions, involving tremendous burdens on the 
American people, are fairly offset by a full 
consideration of the assets which we are 
saving. 

The colonial resources of the British Em- 
pire, exclusive of the self-governing domin- 
ions, include some of the raw materials upon 
which we are most dependent. Rubber and 
tin are well-known instances of this de- 
pendence. Other materials are sisal, burlap, 
Jute, manganese, and chrome, and equally im- 
portant minerals, though smaller in volume, 
like graphite and mica. There is a tre- 
mendous copper production in Africa not yet 
brought to full development. The Empire has 
great resources which must be put on the 
table. 

But there is something more to this than 
driving a hard bargain. If we are prepared to 
pool the holdings of our Philippine ores and 
fibers, and if, in return for lease-lend aid we 
brought Turkish and Russian resources into 
the pool, we would be able to set up for the 
first time in history a really sensible inter- 
national control of the world’s major raw 
materials, with a view to their proper develop- 
ment on the basis of long-run conservation, 
and as a mighty force in the preservation of 
economic justice in the world which comes 
out of this war. 

This country would be in a position, 
through its control of imperial assets, to 
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influence the conduct at a peace conference of 
every one of the prospective victorious nations 
whom we would have aided. Our hold on 
Russia would doubtless be very slight except 
for our capacity to furnish machinery and 
equipment for development, but our hoid on 
the British, French, Dutch, and Belgians 
would be very real indeed. 

What is more, the joint possession and con- 
trol of such resources of a strategic character 
would be the best economic sanction avail- 
able against any such rearmament as that 
which destroyed international order this 
time. Looking back, it is inconceivable that 
the democracies, in possession of all the 
facts and of most of the raw materials essen- 
tial to rearmament, should have permitted 
“business as usual” to rearm Italy, Japan, 
and Germany. Our participation in holding 
companies that control the essential stra- 
tegic materials of the world would permit 
vetoing their export, in any but normal in- 
dustrial quantities, to the nations of the 
world, and would, in fact, permit withholding 
them altogether from any nation that system- 
atically attempted to rearm or to overturn 
whatever international basis of security the 
post-war world had succeeded in erecting. 
On the positive side, we could give assurance 
of justice in the access of the “have-nots” to 
the material resources held by the “haves.” 

Such a proposal assumes that this Nation 
will accept responsibilities which it refused 
at the conclusion of the last war. It is dif- 
ficult to see how any intelligent person look- 
ing back over the past quarter century can 
be proud of the part we played in the peace 
negotiations or in the post-war policies of the 
Allies. Such a proposal as !.ere made gives us 
an opportunity to do better when this armed 
conflict comes to its end. It does not assure 
that we will do better; it only gives us the 
opportunity. But unless we insist upon the 
opportunity and make intelligent use of it, 
the future of this world for our children and 
our children’s children is a hopeless one. 

Perhaps the largest single doubt in the 
minds of the American people would be 
removed by our coming to such terms with 
our allies, and the necessary determination 
to see through the peace as well as the war 
would be greatly strengthened thereby. 
Should we come to that state of mind, there 
are two other possibilities which lie open to 
us. The first of these is the possibility of 
a quick, overwhelmingly victorious war, made 
so by the unified determination of our peo- 
ple to throw everything they have into the 
conflict at the earliest possible moment. 
This would mean more than a saving of our 
material resources and of the lives of our 
citizens. It would mean also the saving of 
our institutions. It would mean the pos- 
sibility of restoring and returning that large 
socially desirable degree of freedom of judg- 
ment and action to labor, to agriculture, and 
to industry. It would make possible the or- 
ganization of these three great groups into 
joint action for the building up of our na- 
tional life on the high material and spiritual 
basis which has eluded our grasp in the last 
decade, and which will be indefinitely im- 
possible if the totalitarian necessities of long, 
continued warfare fasten themselves perma- 
nently upon us. 

In being prepared for total war, we will 
see other possibilities beyond the mere fight- 
ing it out by force of arms. Fundamentally, 
we are trying to save Christian civilization. 
We know that at its best it has been imper- 
fect and slow in development, but we know 
also that it must be Saved if it is not to be 
overwhelmed by a way of life so terrible that 
our imagination almost refuses to picture it, 
Are there not specific Christian ways of wag- 
ing this war and bringing it to a successful 
conclusion? I make a suggestion which may 
perhaps now or shortly, come within the field 
of practical policy: 


We are appropriating billions upon billions 
upon billions of credit for the building up 
of armaments for ourselves and our allies and 
for the training of our soldiers. Why not 
consider the spending of, not a few millions, 
but billions in a quite different type of 
endeavor? 

Spain has been racked by civil war and 
famine for years. Always a country of high 
population and limited resources, 
she has been for a generation hovering near 
the border line of bare subsistence. There 
were in her social organization, as well, evils 
which aggravated her physical difficulties. 

Spain now hangs in the balance, and her 
position is of vital importance in the winning 
of the war. All the visible influences tie her 
tightly to the Axis partners; but the tremen- 
dous invisible influences of disease, starva- 
tion, and physical waste of assets may be 
made to weigh in the other direction, and the 
responsibility which her rulers cannot help 
feeling toward the hapless millions whom 
they rule might be made to weigh with them. 
Suppose that we offered great quantities of 
food to the existing Spanish Government, as 
fast as we were able to provide the necessary 
shipping. Suppose we did more than this: 
Suppose we assisted through agricultural and 
industrial experts in the economic reorgani- 
zation of that country so as to put it, so far 
as possible, on a self-supporting basis. With 
such an offer properly made, could any gov- 
ernment refuse to consider it? 

A proposal like this made a year ago would 
have fallen by the weight of the armed power 
of Hitler pressing hard upon the Spanish 
borders. His forces are now locked in a death 
struggle on his eastern front. If the division 
of Spain from the Axis can be made at all, it 
can be made now; but the offer must be so 
large, so generous, that it cannot be refused. 

It is no part of this plan to insist on any 
changes in the present Government of Spain. 
It is no part of this plan to set up moral judg- 
ments as to one side or the other engaged in 
their terrible civil war. The plan simply is 
that the Spanish people shall be rescued— 
shall be made whole, shall be set on the way 
to economic self-support and national well- 
being. It will be necessary to make sure that 
none of these supplies is exported outside of 
the boundary, and it will later become neces- 
sary to protect that boundary against ex- 
ternal invasion; but that protection will be 
more easily accepted by a grateful people, and 
from military powers which undertake no 
internal political changes in the nation they 
are assisting. 

Why should not such an undertaking have 
the powerful support of the head of the Cath- 
olic Church? Why should not its successful 
prosecution become an irresistible temptation 
for unoccupied France and Italy to cut the 
bonds by which the) now are tied? Are such 
proposals dreams? Are they visionary? Per- 
haps they are, but we will not win this war 
until we see it as a great spiritual undertaking 
instead of a bloody matter of pitting our sons 
against the enemy’s sons; our weapons against 
their breasts and theirs against ours. What 
we face is total warfare; and it is possible 
that we may give to total warfare a meaning 
which it has never had in the past. This is 
our great opportunity. 

Finally let it be said that it will be a great 
tragedy if our final entrance into this war is 
made under the stress of excitement and 
hysteria. War hysteria wins wars and loses 
the peace. We have had that experience once; 
let us raise our right hands solemnly and say, 
“never again.” 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that we have not 
been rushed into a false and emotional unity 
in this thing. It is perhaps fortunate that 
we have been waiting until we could see our 
duty clearly and act upon it with all the in- 
telligence that we can muster. So seen and 
so acted upon, and with our vision and our 
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judgment continuing through the peace ne- 
gotia‘ions and the post-war reorganization of 
the world—in such a spirit we can hope to 
win the peace as well ax the war. 


Save Little Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
OF WYOMING 


Mr.O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, Sat- 
urday evening last I delivered a radio 
address on the problems of little business. 
I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Little business is the mainspring of the eco- 
nomic life of our Nation. It represents the 
spontaneous activity of the people in every 
State and in every community, and without 
it there would be no possibility of preserving 
democratic institutions, yet little business in 
America is today confronted with the gravest 
crisis it has ever been called upon to meet. 
It has suffered at the hands of monopoly, but 
i* has survived. It is now called upon to 
meet the power of government, which, 
through the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, is taking steps which are likely to be 
more dangerous to its continued existence 
than anything which monopoly’ ever 
attempted. 

For almost 10 months it has been apparent 
that the defense effort has been bringing 
about a greater concentration of economic 
power, both geographically and in terms of 
central management, than ever before ex- 
isted. As long ago as March I pointed out on 
the floor of the Senate that more than 80 
percent of all defense expenditures up to that 
time had gone to 15 States and that similarly 
mo: than 80 percent of all contracts had 
been distributed to 62 companies or inter- 
related groups. 


PRESIDENT’S ORIGINAL PLAN ABANDONED 


The danger to local economic activity and 
to civilian industry in this newly accentuated 
concentration was recognized in the Govern- 
ment, and on April 11 last President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive order establishing 
the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply under the leadership of Leon 
Henderson. The object of this Executive 
order was to balance the defense effort with 
civilian industry in such a manner that the 
necessary military output could be obtained 
without unnecessarily interfering with nor- 
mal business. Indeed, it was clearly set forth 
in the order itself that it was drafted “for 
the purpose of avoiding profiteering and un- 
warranted price rises and of facilitating an 
adequate supply and the equitable distribu- 
tion of materials and commodities for civilian 
use * * os 

The new division was instructed to “make 
studies of the Nation’s civilian requirements 
for materials and commodities, the supply of 








goods and services, the status and trend of 
prices and factors thereof, and the impact of 
the defense program upon civilian living 
standards.” 

This was a sound and enlightened program 
as announced by the President, but it is not 
being carried out. Civilian supply is being 
subordinated in an unnecessary degree, and 
@ program of restriction is being applied to 
civilian industry in a manner that seriously 
threatens living standards. 

For example, yesterday I received a tele- 

from a manufacturer in Michigan in 
which he advised me that by reason of what 
is called an Office of Production Management 
limitation order, it will be necessary for his 
company, as he put it in his wire to me, “to 
close factory with 54 employees, with 8 weeks 
orders on file and all necessary materials on 
hand to make up these orders.” This mes- 
sage is typical of complaints which I am re- 
‘ ceiving from various parts of the country. 
It describes a condition which is recognized 
in the Office of Production Management. 
The phrase “priority unemployment” was 
coined by persons in the Office of Production 
Management who understand the fact that 
limitations upon civilian industry will close 
many plants and business enterprises, thus 
bringing about a new unemployment 
problem, 


CONTRACT DISTRIBUTION NOT ENOUGH 


The situation became so acute and the 
danger to the free economic system was so 
apparent that several weeks ago the President 
created a new agency in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management which was called the Office 
of Contract Distribution, and he invited Mr. 
Floyd Odlum from New York to Washington 
to head the new agency and to attempt to 
distribute defense contracts in bits and pieces 
to little business organizations throughout 
the country. This effort is now in progress. 
It does not, however, meet the problem be- 
cause there are thousands of business enter- 
prises scattered through every State in the 
Union which cannot possibly reorganize 
themselves for defense production. They are 
not equipped with machinery to turn out 
the mechanical commodities primarily needed 
in military production. Many of them have 
no possible bearing on defense industry. 
Take, for example, the millions employed in 
professional capacities, in service industries, 
and in the thousand and one activities which 
go on in every community, but which have 
no relation whatsoever to defense output ex- 
cept, of course, to the extent that a portion 
of their income now go to the purchase of 
defense bonds. The impairment of such busi- 
ness will have a dislocating effect on our 
entire economy. 

The change which has come over the ad- 
ministration of the defense effort since April 
is clearly illustrated by the fact that.the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
has ceased to be known by that name. Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
as it was called, has become Office of Price 
Administration. Civilian supply has been 
dropped from the program and the office es- 
tablished by the President in April of this 
year to facilitate an adequate supply and an 
equitable distribution of materials and com- 
modities for civilian use is now known merely 
as the Office of Price Administration. 


IMPORTANCE OF CIVILIAN MORALE 


This I believe to be a discouraging devel- 
opment with grave implications for the 
maintenance of American morale. In our na- 
tional program of aid to those who are resist- 
ing the aggressors we are depending upon 
the weakening of civilian morale in Italy, in 
Japan, and in Germany. We rejoice when 
word comes from Rome that the people of 
Italy are turning against Mussolini because 
of their inability to obtain the commodities 
to which they have been accustomed in their 
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civilian life. When we learn from Tokio 
that the standard of living in Japan has been 
reduced, we say that is an example of what 
a@ military dictatorship does to a nation. 
When we read about the rationing of sup- 
plies in Germany, we say hopefully to our- 
selves, “Ah, that will bring about a popular 
revolt.” And then we go about creating ex- 
actly the same condition here by unneces- 
sarily depriving our civilian economy of the 
materials which it needs. We are permit- 
ting our civilian morale to be undermined, 
we are inviting inflation, and we are threat- 
ening the American standard of living be- 
cause, in this defense effort, we are follow- 
ing the pattern drawn by the dictators in- 
stead of creating a democratic pattern of 
our own. 

President Roosevelt had the right idea in 
his order of April 11. Instead of transform- 
ing our economy into one which ruthlessly 
suppresses civilian industry in order to con- 
centrate upon the production of military 
goods, we should give heed to the capacity of 
America to: produce what is needed for both 
military and civilian purposes. 

NO SUPPRESSION UNLESS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY 


This principle, I think, should be the 
fundamental basis of our program: No civil- 
ian business should be suppressed or hamp- 
ered unless necessary in the national defense. 

It is essential, of course, that all our com- 
mitments under the Lease-Lend Act and all 
contracts necessary to provide fully for our 
Army and Navy should be completely carried 
out. I would give every defense contractor 
all the raw material which that contractor 
can use within any reasonable period, but 
civilian industry should not be deprived of 
the materials it needs by permitting the ac- 
cumulation of materials which defense con- 
tractors cannot possibly use until some un- 
certain future date. 

The program of defense output which has 
been explained to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is drawn upon a scale that involves 
months and sometimes years. Although only 
a@ small fraction of the sums appropriated by 
Congress for national defense and lease-lend 
have been as yet expended, we have never- 
theless made a record of military production 
which has not been surpassed even in Ger- 
many. 

The British advance in Libya, of which we 
are receiving nightly reports now upon the 
radio, has been made possible only by Ameri- 
can tanks, American airplanes, and American 
military equipment. The British forces have 
already cut off a substantial part of the Ger- 
man mechanized army in Libya because they 
had our machines. 

American bombers and American fighters 
have enable the Royal Air Force to carry cut 
nightly bombardments of military objectives 
in German occupied Europe. American air- 
craft have been delivered to Britain in such 
numbers that, on the testimony of British 
naval officers received only yesterday, the 
German submarines are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to prevent the delivery of 
American materials to Britain. 

I do not mean by this to say that we have 
done all that should be done,-I am merely 
pointing out that with the expenditure of 
only a small proportion of the funds which 
Congress has appropriated, we have already 
furnished Britain, and we are now furnishing 
Russia, with large quantities of military ma- 
terials without as yet having seriously in- 
jured civilian industry. In the face of this 
record it seems to me that it is not necessary 
to adopt a policy of stripping little business 
of needed materials in order to provide excess 
inventories for defense contractors who can- 
not use the materials thus accumulated for 
months and probably years to come. 

Our whole purpose in making- America the 
arsenal of democracy has been to preserve 
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free enterprise and to prevent the spread of 
the totalitarian system under which central 
authority plans and directs the activity of 
the people in a regimented economy. This 
is the condition we shall risk here unless 
immediate steps are taken to prevent the de- 
struction of civilian business by the priori- 
ties and allocations system. 

With the buik of defense contracts going 
to the largest enterprises ever created in 
America, with their plants concentrated in 
just a few States, and with the Office of 
Contract Distrtbution trying to transform 
civilian industry into military industry, fac- 
tories and plants and businesses which sup- 
port all of our communities and all of cur 
States are facing the loss of the materials 
which keep them going. These are the plants 
and businesses the continued operation of 
which must be preserved. They can be pre- 
served by the application of the principle 
just stated, namely, that no civilian enter- 
prise should be hampered or suppressed un- 
less absolutely essential. 


PRODUCE RAW MATERIALS 


There is a second principle which should 
be laid down and religiously observed. It 
has already been laid down by the President 
in the Executive order of Aprii 11, which 
called for stimulating the provision “of the 
necessary supply of materials and commodi- 
ties required for civilian use in such manner 
as not to conflict with the requirements of 
War, Navy, and other departments and agen- 
cies of the Government.” 

The principle has been laid dcwn, but it has 
not been followed with sufficient energy. On 
last Monday, acting on behalf of the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands, I filed with the 
Senate a report upon the mineral resources 
of the public-lands States. This report, 
copies of which are available at the docu- 
ment room of the United States Senate, re- 
veals the presence in this country, available 
and undeveloped, of large quantities of the 
very minerals for lack of which the existence 
of civilian industry is threatened. 

Some effort has been made, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and by 
the Bureau of Mines, to increase the output 
of these minerals. Much remains to be done, 
however. An active drive should be under- 
taken immediately for the intensive develop- 
ment of the West. 

The economic health of this Nation and the 
maintenance of the democratic system depend 
upon our preserving a free opportunity for 
the people to support themselves and to pur- 
chase and use the things they need. To 
accomplish this purpose I have suggested, by 
the introduction of a bill now pending before 
the Naval Affairs Committee (S. 1847) the es- 
tablishment of an agency to which civilian 
industry may go and publicly explain its need 
for raw materials with the assurance that, if 
it be shown that the withdrawal of material 
would result in the suspension of business 
operations or serious unemployment, report 
should be made to the President, who would 
thereupon make allocation of materials con- 
sistent with national defense to prevent the 
destruction of industry. 

It is not important whether or not this 
particular bill is enacted, but it is important 
if we fail to utilize the resources which we 
have and fail to comprehend the great im- 
portance of maintaining civilian morale. It 
should be made clear by emphatic action here 
in Washington, either by Congress or by the 
Executive, first, that no civilian industry in 
America will be permitted to be injured un- 
necessarily by the priority system, and, sec- 
ond, that all of the natural resources of this 
country and particularly the resources of the 
public-lands States, will be utilized to provide 
the raw materials needed by both civilian 
enterprise and defense industry. 
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Cooperation Between Departments of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 
ARTICLE BY REV. A. RITCHIE LOW 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Rev. A. Ritchie Low, entitled “Just Be- 
tween Ourselv2s,” reprinted from the 
November 13, 1941, issue of the Burling- 
ton Suburban List, Essex Junction, Vt. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Burlington Suburban List, Essex 
Junction, Vt., of November 13, 1941] 


JUST BETWEEN OURSELVES 
(By A. Ritchie Low) 


Two years ago the good-will trip taken an- 
nually by the young people of the United 
Church of Johnson took us up to Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada’s capital. One of the Govern- 
ment officials put us in the hands of a guide, 
who showed us around and who explained to 
us the workings of the Canadian parlia- 
mentary system. Our young people were very 
much interested in his telling how, when ses- 
sions are held, members of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, including the Prime Minister; are on 
hand to answer questions of all sorts, espe- 
cially those having to do with their own de- 
partments. As we made our way down the 
steps some of the young folk were wondering 
why in the United States Congress something 
of the same plan couldn’t be put into 
operation. 

In Washington, see what happens. A Con- 
gressman wants to know something about, 
say, the Department of Labor. Under the 
parliamentary system in Ottawa the head of 
the department would be on hand, and when 
a question was asked he would get up and 
make reply. With us this is not possible, and 
so the Member of Congress has to write a 
letter, send someone over with a note, phone, 
or get in touch with this official in some other 
way. This, of course, ail takes time, and time 
is all-important these days. 

But why hasn’t something been suggested 
to help bridge the gap between members of 
the Cabinet and Congress? Well, as a matter 
of fact, something has been attempted. Way 
back in 1881 there was a report submitted to 
the United States Senate by a select ccom- 
mittee of which Senator Pendleton, of Ohio, 
was chairman. This committee proposed the 
following amendment to a pending bill 
(S. 227) to provide for the principal officer of 
each of the executive departments to occupy 
a seat on the ficor of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. This committee proposed 
that the pending measure be amended in 
these words: 

“That the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Attorney 
General, and the Postmaster General shall be 
entitled to occupy seats on the floor of the 
Senate and House of Representatives with the 
right te participate in debate on matters re- 


lating to the business of their respective de- 
partments, under such rules as may be pre- 
scribed by the Senate and House respectively. 

“Sec. 2..That the said Secretaries, the At- 
torney General, and the Postmaster General 
shall attend the sessions of the Senate and 
the opening of the sittings on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week, and the sessions of the 
House of Representatives on the opening of 
the sittings on Monday and Thursday of each 
week, to give information asked by resolution 
or in reply to questions which may be pro- 
pounded to them under the rules of the Sen- 
ate and House; and the Senate and House 
may, by standing orders, dispense with the 
attendance of one or more of said officers on 
either of said days.” 

This report, the record shows, was signed 
by the entire membership of the select com- 
mittee which was composed of four Demo- 
crats and four Republicans and they were 
among the leaders of their day, Senators 
Pendleton, of Ohio, Allison, of Iowa, Voorhees, 
of Indiana, Blaine, of Maine, Butler, of South 
Carolina, Ingalls, of Kansas, Platt, of Con- 
necticut, and Early, of California. 

Nicholas Murray Butler has long been in- 
terested in a proposal of this sort and in 
his second volume, Across the Busy Years, 
he goes on to say: “The purpose of this pro- 
posal was, of course, without altering in any 
respect the organization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as established by the Constitution, 
to gain for that Government in its operation, 
some of the obvious advantages of the par- 
liamentary system of Great Britain. Closer 
understanding should be brought about by 
this of the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government.” 

If, way back in 1881 there was felt a need 
for closer cooperation between the various 
departments of the Federal Gavernment, how 
much more is it imperative in these times? 
We do not know why the issue was dropped 
but it would seem to us that this is a very 
good time to revive the idea. If it had merit 
then it certainly has no less now. The plan 
would seem to be legal, practical, and if put 
into operation ought to do much to help ex- 
pedite matters in Washington. 





The Economic Standard in Comparative 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DUVAL T. McCUTCHEN 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, however 
much or little one may be inclined to 
share views expressed by others, I nev- 
ertheless find large encouragement when 
I find minds devoting themselves to days 
of reconstruction and reorganization to 
follow upon the heels of these days, 
which find our economy being so com- 
pletely altered by the emergency de- 
clared to exist. 

For that reason I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a paper entitled “The Eco- 
nomic Standard in Comparative Legisla- 
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tion,” done by Duval T. McCutchen. 
Mr. McCutchen is a member of the Ar- 
kansas Bar, and is the author of other 
writings on labor relations. 

There being no objection, the paper 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ECONOMIC STANDARD IN COMPARATIVE 
LEGISLATION 


(By Duval T. McCutchen, Ph. D.) 


With the inevitable increase of economic 
troubles from the p of rearmament 
and war, it is very likely that the American 
people will look more attentively to Congress 
in the future for ameliorating legislation. 
The people are not, of course, experts in eco- 
nomics or lawmaking, but if they are shown 
that new laws will solve their economic 
troubles and lessen their burdens, then it is 
very likely that they will demand that Con- 
gress enac’ such new laws. And it is a fact 
that there is much that can be done to im- 
prove the technique of established agencies 
of the Government so as to make these agen- 
cies function with a better economic standard 
in the popular interest. 

To illustrate this contention let us con- 
sider the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and then suggest a substitute law or 
at least a substitute mode of supplying the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation with 
money. When the cepression burst upon the 
United States in 1929 the value of securities 
dropped to unprecedented levels, and along 
with this development credit money virtually 
disappeared throughout the country. Busi- 
nesses found themselves in precarious situa- 
tions and the record of business failures sky- 
recketed. Even sound businesses were in 
need of operating capital and none was to be 
had. The cry of these distraught business- 
men was heard in Washington, but for a long 
time President Hoover did nothing, struggling 
as he was to orient himself to the unexpected 
blow. Finally, however, the insistent pleas 
were heeded and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation was established in an attempt to 
replace the failure of private investment with 
Government loans supported by taxes. This 
institution was continued under the subse- 
quent Roosevelt administrations, being ex- 
panded continuously until this tax-supported 
agency is now banker to the farmer, business- 
man, and industrialist not only of the United 
States but of the world. I do not know if it 
is self-sustaining, if all the loans are sound 
and will be repaid; it seems highly improb- 
able, in view of the extent of the enterprise, 
However, such an institution was and is 
Frobably vital to our economy in its present 
state and under present political conditions. 

Fcr in our capitalism it is a truism in eco- 
nomics that, because of velocity and 
credit money, the quantity of hard 
money cannot be increased beyond a certain 
point without the danger of ruinous inflation. 
Because of this, it is necessary to increase the 
money in circulation by means of credit, and 
this is the original aim, at least, of this Gov- 
ernment lending agency. There is a complex 
of causes in the economics of this problem. 

Among these it may be mentioned that the 
speed of change in economic machinery in 
the modern age, due to scientific and tech- 
nological advance, brings staggering blows to 
communities because of the replacement of 
entire industries by entire new industries 
resulting from invention and _ discovery. 
These new industries need money so that 
they may again absorb the personnel invol- 
untarily deprived of jobs in the failing 
industries. 

But, in general, such an organization is 
made necessary by the tightness of money 
in modern times because those who have 
garnered a few dollars of savings are better 
advised aS to how to keep these savings. 








There is a great increase in efficiency of man- 
agement noticeable today because of the 
better exchange of information, the growth 
in ability to predict the future achieved 
through the understanding of economics, 
and the increase in the number of highly 
stable institutions for investment—institu- 
tions such as insurance companies, invest- 
ment companies, and Government bonds. 
The increase in the quantity of scared 
money—that possessed by those thrifty 
persons who see the specter of socialism 
or communism and refuse to invest—is also 
a notable factor in the drying up of credit 
and the consequent idling of the wheels of 
our economy in depression times. It is said 
that control of two-thirds of the wealth of 
the country is now in the hands of women, 
who have acquired it through insurance, 
inheritance, or gift; and women's money is 
scared money, which does not go out very 
extensively into labor-employing, productive 
enterprise for obvious reasons, and because 
of the secure places to put one’s savings no 
money of any consequence is lost any more 
by anyone at all astute. 

An eighteenth-century Philosopher and 
“moralist” (Bernhard de Mandeville, Pri- 
vate Vices Make Public Benefits) argued 
that a town where vice flourished was a 
prosperous town, that correspondingly when 
there was little vice, commerce was dull and 
wages low. While few today would be will- 
ing to advocate letting down the vice bar- 
riers, though the repeal of prohibition had 
these motives, one teaching may be drawn 
with helpful implications. That is, where 
investment is too safe and everybody is 
secure, there is no way for the bold to get 
hold of money with which to start labor- 
employing enterprises. And the prudent 
Anglo-Saxon does not ordinarily subscribe 
to De Mandeville’s thesis; when he has ob- 
tained a position of dignity with some se- 
curity in it, or has become wealthy, he will 
try to safeguard his fortunes for his family 
and descendants instead of risking this se- 
curity by new business ventures to make 
possibly greater gains. This is by far the 
most general trait of Americans. ._The result 
is that, in recent years, the Government has 
tried to substitute for private investment 
the loan policy of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation plus a great spending 
spree in public works and relief. The credit 
money created is under a strain of interest 
and the spending has only created a haven 
in Government bonds for more sterile money. 
And this attempt that is in vain, to replace 
sterilized money, has increased the fear for 
safety of wealth and resulted in a more in- 
tense hoarding; like a snowball rolling down- 
hill, the process builds up its evils as it 
goes. Except for boom times due to the 
unprecedented rearmament spending, no so- 
lution has been found; and it is reasonable 
to expect that in a few years, when the war- 
spending must necessarily end unless we go 
into socialism, we will have to find a solu- 
tion for the even greater depression which 
all experts agree is due to be our harvest. 

As De Mandeville explained, where there is 
a free flow of money and money is easily 
made, it is readily spent also. When money 
is under such restraints as interest, few new 
industries are begun, no labor is expended 
uselessly on “white elephant” industries, and 
there results. a surplus of labor, a great unem- 
ployed class, and few opportunities arise re- 
quiring new business leaders with new, fresh 
energy, ideas, and courage. To give jobs 
quickly to large classes of workmen thrown 
out of work during this future depression, or 
to prevent the depression, it is necessary that 
new industries be in process of evolving at 
all times. This in turn will give opportuni- 
ties for advancement.to young leaders who 
may not have a niche in existing industry, 
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and thus provide for a healthy individualism 
and equity. Such new industries must have 
capital, and this capital must not operate 
under the restraint of high interest rates, 
nor be subject to call, nor surrounded by 
manifold safeguards. The obvious conclu- 
sion dictated by the concept of equity is that 
money and wealth must be put to work. 

How can this be done without compromis- 
ing the capitalist system? For it is agreed 
that the capitalist system is the best mode of 
production and distribution of goods yet de- 
vised. Is it possible that we might draw a 
conclusion that persons have no right to 
wealth unless that wealth is put to labor- 
employing enterprise? 


It seems to be equity to draw this conclu- 
sion. For wealth is a many-faceted economic 
factor. Not only does the possessor have the 
power to draw on present production of the 
goods of those who work, but he holds in his 
hands that which will both draw on future 
production of the necessities of life and also, 
while retaining this value, will activate labor- 
employing enterprise. If it only has the 
former facet, it comprises an unjust power 
of one to enslave another, if carried to the 
extreme, that is, of one to live unfruitfully 
while another must slave to provide him. Of 
course it is possible for a man to do so much 
for the economic life of a community that 
he is entitled to live on the fruits of the con- 
tribution for a considerable time. But, again, 
by holding a given amount of the wealth of 
the community he holds out one of the tools 
of economic life with which the citizens must 
work in their economic gardens. A man ap- 
parently is not entitled to collect a stack of 
chips beyond a reasonable limit in the game 
and then desert the game at the height of 
his winning streak. When one man has paid 
a sum of money to another, the national in- 
terest in the money still lies in the hands of 
the first man as his equity. It is his right 
that all money beyond a security level stay 
in the “game” and be risked in order that 
the play of business may continue on a sim- 
ilar level. This equity a man retains in 
money he has spent. The Government can- 
not replace sterilized money without a loss 
in value of the money by inflation or by tax- 
ation and public works and yet those tools 
must be had by the citizens in sufficient 
quantity to permit business fluidity. 


The only sound policy which will leave a 
dollar worth a dollar, and which will permit 
men to rely on their own judgments without 
fear of extraneous hazards, by bringing sta- 
bility to the financial organization, is to at- 
tach a duty to wealth or to recognize a duty 
which already exists. The duty of putting 
money directly into labor-employing services 
is dictated, but it must be explained hur- 
riedly that the principle would not require 
one to risk every dollar he has in enterprise. 
This would not be good public policy. The 
principle should include that in each family 
a suitable sum, say $30,000 be exempt from 
legal necessity to invest, plus a suitable ex- 
emption for each dependent, though an 
ethica] duty to employ all wealth this way 
may be considered to remain. This is neces- 
sary to permit security and a maximum in- 
itiative based on security. Of all wealth over 
the exemption it would be sufficient that a 
portion, say a quarter or a graduated per- 
centage, must go into direct service in labor- 
employing enterprise within any 2-year 
pericd. This would allow for surpluses to tide 
over bad business periods, for time to dis- 
cover suitable businesses, and for other pur- 
poses which may arise in business necessity. 
All equities—insurance, Government bonds, 
real estate, or other wealth—might be in- 
cluded, but this is a detail for the experts 
to work out over the conference table. 

However, there is a provision in the Con- 
stitution (amendment V) to the effect that 
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no person shall be deprived of prorerty with- 
out “due process of law.” A practical, con- 
stitutional method of securing th's com- 
pulsory investment is, thus, the real prob- 
lem. According to section 8 of the Consti- 
tution, Congress clearly has the right to 
regulate the value of money. Now, it is well- 
known that any given dollar may be the 
basis of another dollar or more of credit 
money. And likewise if a dollar charges 
hands seven times in a day in ordinary busi- 
ness transactions, it has a different value 
than it would have had if it had remained 
all day in one man’s pocket or if it had 
changed hands only twice in the day, for ex- 
ample. The “value” of money, it appears 
from this, is not the amount of gold which 
one can get for it at the Treasury, for the gold 
is only another commodity good in exchange 
for yet another commodity. The “value” of 
money has at least three factors, its gold 
value, the amount of credit money for which 
it is a basis, and the velocity of its turn-over, 
Congress therefore has the right to control, 
among other phases of the money power, the 
velocity of turn-over of money. This power 
of course can only be exercised against all 
citizens alike. Thus when money is left idle 
by a group of citizens, hoarded, or kept free 
of the labor-employing services where turn- 
over is the fastest, Congress has the right to 
see that this money is put to work, that a 
portion of any man’s wealth must be put di- 
rectly into labor-employing services and has 
a right to this control by virtue of the power 
to regulate the value of money. The require- 
ment could be graduated in the same manner 
as the income tax. 


And if citizens refuse, as they may unless an 
effective weapon exists as a persuader, then 
if- they refuse the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should be empowered to reach 
out and get the portion of the wealth in 
question and invest it in the soundest busi- 
ness for which a loan or financing has been 
requested through the Corporation, without 
guaranty for the funds invested in any fash- 
ion other than that reasonable care is ob- 
served. The stock value or securities would 
then be turned back to the citizen from whom 
the money was derived. In place of his 
wealth which he refused to invest the citizen 
would get an equivalent in securities. It is 
believed that the greater portion of the own- 
ers of wealth would suddenly show a great 
interest in business and would show a re- 
markable confidence in their own managerial 
ability or that of men available for hire as 
managers. Since only the form of property 
possessed by a given individual would be 
changed, in pursuance of the right of Con- 
gress to control the value of money,. and 
since the person affected at all times would 
hold an equivalent amount of property, it is 
believed that probably by any interpretation 
the provisions forbidding the deprivation of 
property without due process of law would be 
avoided. And the wealthy man should face 
this cheerfully as an alternative to confis- 
catory taxes which will have to be levied 
unless this system is successful. 

The proposal would aid the Government to 
counteract the effect of fright on the invest- 
ment market and guarantee capital for in- 
vestment in all worthy business ideas. It 
would force those who have wealth to use 
their brains further in the community, if 
not directly, then by employing brains to do 
it for them. Citizens could use as much in- 
telligence as they wished, and if they profited 
this would have the community blessing. If 
they lost, this would only prove that they 
should not be custodians of so much of the 
tools of the economic life. Active business- 
men would not be touched. Just as today, 
people could spend as much money on lux- 
uries as they wished. Capitalism would not 
be prejudiced in any way, nothing being 
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affected except by a counteracting influence 
against the effectiveness of modern prudence 
and the consequent effectiveness of the nat- 
ural human element—selfishness. Creative 
workers, such as artists and writers, might be 
given special exemptions in meritorious cases. 

The result of such a provision, tied to a 
provision that large sums of money could not 
be taken abroad by any means, including 
marriage to broken-down titles, it is believed, 
would be an ability on the part of Congress 
to break up the great pools of stagnant weaith 
held by incompetents to balance off the tend- 
encies for a rise and fall in the business cycle 
and to counteract some of the major disturb- 
ances due to an accelerated rate of industrial 
change and social growth. It would enable 
the national income to be raised high enough 
to pay off the staggering national debt, as it 
must be paid off to avoid holding the people 
in bondage forever to the aristocratic and 
economically entrenched class. This would 
be done not by monetary inflation but by 
legitimate business inflation. This program 
appears to be better than tax- or bond-sup- 
ported loans or public works, though serving 
the same ends, because while increasing the 
income from taxes due to a greater national 
income, it gives every man a chance to keep 
his money and even make more from it; at 
the same time the Government is not put 
intd debt. The fittest will survive. The unfit 
will lose their money to others more fitted 
for leadership. The program, however, would 
not prejudice our system of political liberty 
and individualism, to preserve which all leg- 
islation must be directed. 


Pronouncement by Catholic Bishops on 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr, MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the New York Herald Tribune and 
the text of a recent pronouncement by 
Catholic bishops pledging Catholic aid to 
defense, appealing for respect for civil au- 
thority, and expressing hope for unity and 
guidance and an early labor peace. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune of 

November 18, 1941] 

BisHops OF UNITED STATEes PLEDGE CATHOLIC 
AID TO DEFENSE—APPEAL FOR RESPECT FOR 
Crvi AUTHORITY, CONDEMN BoTH NaZI-IsM 
AND COMMUNISM 
WASHINGTON, November 17.—The Roman 

Catholic Bishops of the United States 

pledged wholehearted support to the defense 

of the country tonight in a statement which 
urged and reverence for the author- 
ity of our civil officials.” 


Their pronouncement, entitled “Crisis of 
Christianity,” reviewed the world situation 
and restated the historical position of the 
church in the of Pope Leo XIII:_ 

“The Almighty has appointed the charge of 
the human race between two powers, the ec- 
clesiastical and the civil: the one being set 
over divine and the other over human 
things.” 

The pronouncement also recalled Pope 
Pius XI’s condemnation of nazi-ism and 
atheistic communism and his expressions of 
compassionate benevolence for the Russian 
and German peoples. 


Earlier, the bishops had set forth this. 


statement on the present situation: 

“Christianity faces today its most serious 
crisis since the church came out of the cata- 
combs. 

“We, the members of the administrative 
board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference deputed in the annual meeting of 
the bishops of the United States to express 
their mind on the crisis of Christianity, de- 
clare, as shepherds of souls, that our concern 
is the supreme interest of religion. Our 
thoughts, therefore, turn to the two greatest 
evils of today which would destroy all spirit- 
ual values. We find two subversive forces; 
both in control of powerful governments, 
both bent on world dominance. They are 
nazi-ism and communism. 

However plausible their constitutions and 
their propaganda, ‘e alarming reality is that 
neither system understands nor permits free- 
dom in its true Christian sense. Both sys- 
tems usurp arbitrary power over the lives and 
destinies of men; their dictators assume a 
power that belongs to God alone. 

After restating the church's long-time po- 
sition on the division of ecclesiastical and 
civil things, the pronouncement said: 

“Disrespect for authority, both ecclesiastical 
and civil, must be condemned. ‘In the confu- 
sion of the hour,’ we deplore the presump- 
tion of those who, lacking authority, strive to 
determine the course of action that the 
churcl. should take within her clearly defined 
field.” 

The pronouncement closed by saying: 

“If we trust in God, we shall be constant in 
prayer. We shall pray for all the world, but 
especially for our own country; for the well- 
being of the church; and for unity among our 
citizens. We shall pray that the Holy Spirit 
may enlighten, -uide, and strengthen our 
Chief Executive, the Congress, and all who 
bear the grave responsibility of government in 
these difficult days.” 

In their pronouncement on the Crisis of 
Christianity, the bishops included a section 
which was entitled “Hope for Labor Peace.” 

They recalled they had many times “con- 
demned the evils of unrestrained capitalism,” 
and added: 

“At the same time, in union with the Holy 
See, we hold that ‘our first and most funda- 
mental principle, ~hen we undertake to 
alleviate the condition of the masses, must 
be the inviolability of private property.’ ” 


TEXT OF PRONOUNCEMENT BY CATHOLIC BISHOPS 


WASHINGTON, November 17.—The following 
is the text of the statement on the crisis of 
Christianity issued today by the adminis- 
trative board of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference following the annual meet- 
ing of the Catholic bishops of the United 
Siates: 

“Christianity faces today its most serious 
crisis since the Church came out of the Cata- 
combs. 

“We, the members of the administrative 
board of the National Cathclic Welfare Con- 
ference deputed in the annual ‘meeting of 
the bishops of the United States to express 
their mind on the crisis of Christianity, de- 
clare, as shepherds of souls, that our con- 
cern is the supreme interest of religion. Our 
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thoughts, therefore, turn to the two greatest 
evils of today which would destroy all spir- 
itual values. We find two subversive forces, 
both in control of powerful governments, 
both bent on world dominance. They are 
nazi-ism and communism. 

“However plausible their constitutions and 
their propaganda, the alarming reality is that 
neither system understands nor permits 
freedom in its true Christian sense. Both 
systems usurp arbitrary power over the lives 
and destinies of men; their dictators assume. 
@ power which belongs to God alone. 

“Our late Holy Father significantly issued 
his epochal encyclicals on nazi-ism and athe- 
istic communism within 5 days of each other. 

“SYSTEMS AND THEIR VICTIMS 

“His Holiness condemned the aberrations of 
Nazi-ism, its denial of God in the true Chris- 
tian sense, its deification of the state, its 
usurpation of the powers of God, of religion, 
and of parents, its falsification of Christian 
terminology, its betrayal of the eterna] prin- 
ciples of objective morality, and its rejection 
of the rights and. dignity of every human 
being. Pope Pius XI, with prophetic vision, 
declared that ‘its (nazi-ism) machinations, 
from the beginning, had no other aims than 
a& war of extermination.’ He branded the 
Nazi oppressors of the church in Germany 
as ‘the nullifiers and destroyers of the Chris- 
tian west.’ 

“The late Holy Father, while condemning 
the Nazi system, expressed his love for the 
German people in these words: ‘Before. our. 
eyes stands the countless throng of faithful 
sons and daughters for whom the suffering 
of the church in Germany, and their own 
suffering, has in no way diminished their de- 
votion to the cause of God * * * nor 
diminished their cheerful readiness to remain. 
true to what they have believed and have 
received from their forefathers as a sacred 
inheritance. From a heart that is. deeply 
moved, we send them our paternal greeting.’ 

“The Holy See has condemned atheistic 
communism. Pope Pius [X, Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, pronounced their solemn condemnations 
of the system. Exercising their God-given 
commission, the Roman pontiffs could take 
no other course than to condemn the errors, 
the tactics, the satanic designs of com- 
munism. At no time can there ve any pos- 
sibility of compromising with an ideology 
that proclaims and acts upon the denial of a 
personal and omnipotent God, rejects con- 
temptuously the divine Saviour of the world, 
all Christian principles and Christian culture; 
ruthlessly persecutes religion and brutally 
murders its ministers. The leaders of 
atheistic communism have done this 
nefarious work. Under them only anti-God 
and anti-Christian propaganda can have 
liberty of action. 

“Pope Pius XI, who pronounced the most 
explicit condemnation of atheistic commu- 
nism, expressed in the same encyclical his 
paternal and compassionate benevolence for 
the people of Russia—in these worcs: 

“In making these observations it is no 
part of our intention to condemn en masse 
the peoples of the Soviet Union. For them, 
we cherish the warmest paternal affection. 
We are well aware that not a few of them 
groan beneath the yoke imposed on them by 
men who, in very large part, are strangers to 
the real interests of their country. We recog- 
nize that many were deceived by fallacious 
hopes. We blame only the system, with its 
authors and abetters who considered Russia 
the best field for experimenting with a plan 
elaborated decades ago, and who from there 
continue to spread it from one end of the 
world to the other.’ 


“ATMS FOR JUST PEACE 


“We, the bishops, who here express, at this 
critical hour, our judgment in these matters 








of gravest import, while enjoying, as we do, 
a well-ordered liberty in a free country, de- 
clare our devotion to His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, and our loyalty to his leadership as the 
Vicar of Christ and the common father of all 
nations and peoples. We unite with our 
Holy Father in praying for the attainment of 
a@ peace that will be accepted by all right- 
thinking governments and individuals as per- 
meated by justice and charity. We earnestly 
ask our priests and people to continue their 
prayers that the violence of the war tempest 
may soon be spent, and that a just peace and 
an ordered prosperity may be restored to a 
distracted world. 

“In a Christmas message to the world, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XII, on December 4, 1939, 
laid down five points for a just and honor- 
able peace. In our own statement of April 
1941 we urged the consideration of these con- 
ditions proposed by our Holy Father. Again, 
in his message delivered on Christmas Eve, 
1940, His Holiness reiterated these five indis- 
pensible prerequisites for the right kind of a 
new order in the world. He called them tri- 
umphs—the triumph over hate, over mis- 
trust, over the spirit of ruthless selfishness, 
over the conflict in world economy, over the 
false principle that might makes right. 


“FUNDAMENTAL VALUE IN WORLD CONSTRUCTION 


“Observing the fiftieth anniversary of the 
magna carta of labor, the ‘rerum novarum’ 
of Leo XIII, His Holiness Pope Pius XII, on 
June 1, 1941, spoke of ‘three fundamental 
values’ which must be kept in mind for the 
reconstruction of the world after the present 
devastating war. 

“The first of these values has to do with the 
use of material goods. His Holiness quotes 
from the letter which he addressed to the 
American hierarchy, ‘Sertum Laetitiae,’ on 
November 1, 1939, in which he stated that 
‘the goods which were created by God for all 
men should flow equitably to all, according 
to the principies of justice and charity.’ 

“The second fundamental value considered 
by His Holiness is human labor. He says: 
‘The duty and the corresponding right to 
work are imposed on, and conceded to, the 
individual in the first instance by nature 
and not by society * * * the duty and 
right to organize the labor of the people be- 
long above all to * * * the employers 
and the workers. It devolves upon the state 
to intervene in the field of labor and in the 
division and distribution of work according 
to the form and measure that the common 
good, properly understcod, demands. Every 
legitimate and beneficial interference of the 
state in the field of labor should be such as 
to safeguard and respect its personai char- 
acter.’ 

“The third ‘value’ emphasizes the import- 
ance of the possession of private property by 
the family. His Holiness insists that, of all 
goods which can be held as private property, 
‘none is more conformable to nature than the 
land.’ The Holy Father lays stress on the 
social significance of widespread ownership 
of land in the form of the family homestead. 
To him, the function of the family as the 
root of a nation’s greatness and power is 
bound up with family ownership of ‘the 
holding 6n which it lives, and from which 
it draws ali or part of its subsistence.’ With- 
out that ‘stability which is rooted in its own 
holding,’ the family cannot be the ‘cell of 
society’ which nature destined it to be. 

“Domestic progress and peace depend on 
securing vital space for the rural family, as 
world progress and peace depend on securing 
living space for all the nations of the world. 
Accordingly an adequate solution of the prob- 
lems of emigration is of major importance in 
bringing tranquillity to a confused world. 


“HOPE FOR TOMORROW 


“Our Holy Father, despite the horrors of 
war, which sadden his paternal heart, and the 
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crushing burdens which his pontificate has 
laid upon him, is full of hope. His Holiness 
is looking, as he tells us, to that tomorrow 
‘when the ruin of this world hurricane is 
cleared, and when the onset of a reconstruc- 
tion of new social order (which is a desire 
worthy of God and man) will infuse new 
courage and a new wave of profusion and 
growth in human culture.’ The words of the 
Pope of Peace regarding the conditions he 
lays down for peace and the triumphs to be 
achieved in the reconstruction of a world 
order in which justice and charity are to 
prevail, deserve our most careful study. 


“PRAYERS FOR SUFFERING AND OPPRESSED 


“With apostolic liberty and with fraternal 
charity, we send our greetings and sympathy 
to our suffering brother bishops and their 
flocks in all countries where subversive forces 
are persecuting religion and denying freedom 
of conscience. Our fervent prayers are of- 
fered for their liberation, for their freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of their 
conscience, for their freedom of education, 
their freedom of assembly, their freedom from 
the slavery of tyranny; the freedom of the 
sons of God. 

“Our sympathy goes out again to the peo- 
ples of those countries who have been 
crushed under the heel of the invader; and 
indeed, to all upon whom war has imposed 
so heavy a burden of suffering and sacrifice. 
We cannot too strongly condemn the in- 
human treatment to which the Jewish people 
have been subjected in many countries. 

“In this hour of cruel torture we are mind- 
ful, daily at God’s altar, of all the innocent 
victims of the war, of the homeless, the 
exiled, the imprisoned, and all who are suf- 
fering because of hunger and disease. We 
ask the faithful to unite with us in offering 
daily prayers and sacrifice in their behalf. 


“DEFENSE OF OUR COUNTRY 


“We support wholeheartedly the adequate 
defense of our country. Thoughtful states- 
men are perplexed, patriotic citizens are di- 
vided in their opinions as to the procedure 
our country should follow. In these crucial 
times, when the civil fabric of every country 
is threatened and when dictators would de- 
stroy all religion, we herewith restate the 
position of the Catholic Church in the lan- 
guage of the immortal Pope Leo XIII: 

“*The Almighty has appointed the charge 
of the human race between two powers, the 
ecclesiastical and the civil: the one being set 
over divine, and the other over human things. 
Each in its kind is supreme; each has fixed 
limits within which it is contained, limits 
which are defined by the nature and special 
object of the province of each, so that there 
is, we may say, an orbit within which the 
action of each is brought into play by its own 
native right. But inasmuch as each of 
these two powers has authority over the same 
subjects, and as one and the same thing, 
under different aspects but still remaining 
identically the same, might chance to fall 
under the jurisdiction and determination of 
both powers, God, who foresees all things and 
is author alike of these two powers, has 
marked out the course of each in correlation 
to the other. “For the powers that are, are 
ordained of God” (Romans xiii: 1). Were this 
not so, deplorable contentions and conflicts 
would often arise, and not infrequently men, 
like travelers at the meeting of two roads, 
would hesitate in anxiety and doubt, not 
knowing what course to follow. Two powers 
would be commanding contrary things, and 
it would be a dereliction of duty to either of 
the two. But to judge thus of the wisdom 
and goodness of God would be most repug- 
nant. * * * one of the two has for 
its proximate and chief object the well-being 
of this mortal life; the other, the joys of 
heaven. Whatever, therefore, in things hu- 
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man is of a sacred character, whatever be- 
longs, either of its own nature or by reason 
of the end to which it is referred, to the 
salvation of souls, or to the worship of God, 
is subject to the power and judgment of the 
church. Whatever is to be under the civil 
and political order is rightly subject to the 
civil authority. Jesus Christ has himself 
given command that what is Caesar’s is to be 
rendered to Caesar, and that what belongs to 
God is to be rendered to God.’ ” 


“RESPECT FOR AUTHORITY 


“Pondering this solemn teaching of Pope 
Leo XIII, we must recognize that all lawful 
authority is from God. ‘Let everyone be sub- 
ject to the higher authorities, for there ex‘sts 
no authority except from, God.’ (Epistle 
St. Paul to the Romans, xiii: 1.) Disrespect 
for authority, both ecclesiastical and civil 
must be condemned. ‘In the confusicn of the 
hour’ we deplore the presumption of those 
who, lacking authority, strive to determine 
the course of action that the church should 
take within her clearly defined field. Recog- 
nizing the liberty of discussion, and even of 
criticism, which our democratic form of gov- 
ernment guarantees, we urge and commend 
respect and reverence for the authority of our 
civil officials which has its source in Ged. 

“At the present moment, in varying de- 
grees, in every part of the world, the peaceful 
course of events is disturbed. People are 
called upon to make sacrifices and to suffer. 
Comparing our conditions in the United 
States with those of other lands, we must 
recognize that our country is singularly 
blessed. But we cannot avoid the repercus- 
sions of a world cataclysm. Our faith in a 
divine providence ruling the universe should 
inspire us to have confidence in the benevo- 
lent designs of a loving God who permits 
suffering to correct evil and to bring fcrth 
the fruits of justice and charity and peace. 

“In this solemn hour when fateful decisions 
are to be made, it is evident that a spirit of 
exemplary restraint should characterize cur 
priests and people. In every national crisis 
and every danger, our priests have been an 
inspiration. We are confident that their gocd 
example of strong faith and courage, founded 
on the virtue of fortitude, will not be lacking 
now. As moral teachers, they show that free- 
dom has its limitations. It is limited, first 
of all, by the rights of God, and next, by the 
rights of others and by the interests of the 
common good. 

“As shepherds of souls, we are gravely con- 
cerned with the future of supernatural re- 
ligion in our country. Here, as elsewhere, it is 
seriously threatened by growing evils of which 
our Holy Father has but recently warned 
the world. These are the evils of “false doc- 
trine, immorality, disbelief, and reborn pa- 
ganism.” The threat is to our youth, above 
all. Not only must we have thorough un- 
derstanding of the thoughts of the youth of 
our day, of its urge for action, of its fixed 
purpose to put teaching into practice—but, 
preeminently, we must encourage youth to 
realize the constructive need of Christian doc- 
trine and Christian discipline. 


“HOPE FOR LABOR PEACE 


“We are hopeful that priests and leaders 
among the laity will show an ever-increasing 
interest in the cause of the multitudes who, 
in order to eke out a mere existence, are so 
largely taken up with the material things of 
life. 

“We express again our sympathy for labor 
and we appreciate the difficulties of main- 
taining family life with the mounting cost of 
living. In union with the Holy See, we have, 
on many occasions, condemned the evils of 
unrestrained capitalism. At the same time, 
in union with the Holy See, we hold that ‘our 
first and most fundamental principle, when 
we undertake to alleviate the condition of 
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the masses must be the inviolability of pri- 
vate property.’ 

“Pope Leo XIII declared: ‘Religion teaches 
the laboring man and the workman to carry 
out honestly and well all equitable agree- 
ments freely made; never to injure capital 
nor to outrage the person of an employer; 
never to employ violence in representing his 
own cause, nor to engage in riot and dis- 
order; and to have nothing to do with men of 
evil principles, who work upon the people 
with artful promises, and raise foolish hopes 
which usually end in disaster and repent- 
ance when too late. Religion teaches the 
rich man and the employer that their work 
people are not their slaves; that they must 
respect in every man his dignity as a man 
and as a Christian.’” 

“Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI expressed 
their approval of unions for the workers. As 
we think of the present difficulties in labor 
and trade-unionism, we expres: the hope that 
the leaders will be well advised for the wel- 
fare of the workers of the Nation; that they 
will keep before them the common good of 
the country; that they will refrain from 
doing anything that is harmful to the gen- 
eral welfare; and that they will come forth 
from the emergency of national defense 
united in closer cooperation with all right- 
minded employers and deserving the com- 
mendation of the general public. 


“PRAYER FOR UNITY AND GUIDANCE 


“If we trust in God, we shal) be constant 
in prayer. We shall pray for all the world, 
but especially for our country; for the well- 
being of the church, and for unity among our 
citizens. We shall pray that the Holy Spirit 
may enlighten, guide, and strengthen our 
Chief Executive, the Congress, and all who 
bear the grave responsibilities of government 
in these difficult days.” 


The Pattern of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of today en- 
titled “The Pattern of Inflation.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of November 24, 
1941] 


THE PATTERN OF INFLATION 


For the past 2 months there has been a lull 
in the upward course of major commodity 
prices. Possibly that may account in part for 
the delays on the part of Congress in putting 
through price-control legislation, a subject 
which the House will oniy today begin to con- 
sider, despite its urgency. There is every evi- 
dence that we have been enjoying no more 
than a normal breathing spell in a strong 
rising movement. The price advances that 
have already taken place since thé outbreak 
of the war and the degree to which they par- 
allel the course of prices in the World War 
are enough to indicate that we already face a 


serious price problem which is likely to be- 
come more serious as the pace of defense 
spending increases and as more and more of 
our industrial capacity is diverted to arma- 
ments. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics compiles 
three indexes, which in combination provide 
a picture of the course of inflation. One isa 
daily index of basic commodities, fast-moving 
and speculative, which points the trend. A 
second is the broad weekly index of “all com- 
modities,” which moves more slowly, following 
the trail blazed by the sensitive daily index. 
The third is the monthly index of the cost of 
living in large cities. It lags consistently be- 
hind the other two, but ultimately it reflects 
the change in living costs as higher basic 
prices work their way into the fabric of retail 
costs. 

As was the case in the first World War, 
none of these indexes showed much net ad- 
vance in the first year of the present conflict, 
and it was not until 16 months after the 
start of the conflict that prices really began 
to rise rapidly. On the first anniversary of 
the war the daily index of basic commodities 
was up only 8 percent; at the end of last year 
it was up only 18.6 percent; but 9 months 
later, on September 12 last, it showed a rise 
of 56.9 percent. The biggest element in this 
was the advance of agricultural prices, all 
farm products in the index being up 66.4 
percent and foodstuffs up 72.6 percent. A 
comparison of some of the actual prices is 
striking. The spot price of wheat at Kansas 
City went from 66 cents a bushel on August 
$1, 1931, to $1.164 on September 12 last. Corn, 
from 45 cents to 75.6 cents; butter, from 23.5 
cents a pound to 36.8 cents; hogs, from $6.725 
a hundredweight to $12.075; steers, from 
$9.375 to $11.375; and cotton, from 8.8 cents a 
pound to 17.7 cents. These prices slacked 
off later in September and broke badly last 
month on the news of the Russian reverses 
and the growing tension in the Pacific. The 
index fell to 49.6 percent above its pre-war 
level, but has since recovered to show a net 
gain of 53.7 and doubtless soon will once 
more push through its old top. 

Meanwhile the slower-moving weekly index 
of all commodities has been moving sidewise 
without much recession. On November 8 it 
showed a net advance of nearly 23 percent 
since the outbreak of the war, 164 percent 
being the gain in the past year. Farm prod- 
ucts in this broad index are up 48 percent 
since the start of the war and are 33.3 per- 
cent higher than a year ago, while all com- 
modities other than farm products are up 
18.6 percent since the start of the war and 
13.3 percent above the level of a year ago. 

The cost of living, having lagged behind 
the earlier rises in wholesale prices, has lately 
been putting on a spurt. Up to the end of 
last year it showed a‘ net rise of only 2 per- 
cent, but by the middle of September it had 
advanced 9.6 percent over the figure for 
August 1939. 

This is a general pattern not far different 
from the pattern followed in 1915 and 1916. 
A year after the start of the first World War 
the general level of commodity prices was 
up only 3 percent. By the end of 1915 it was 
up only 10 percent and cost of living had 
increased less than 5 percent. At the com- 
parable point with where we now stand, prices 
in the first World War were up about 35 per- 
cent, but from then on the rise was rapid. 
Before the post-war crash came in 1920 the 
general level of prices had advanced 148 per- 
cent and the cost of living had more than 
doubled. There is no reason why, with proper 
fiscal policies, effective taxation, and a work- 
able price-control law, we should not this 
time avert inflation as severe as that of the 
last war. But there is no ground for com- 
placency in the record of prices to date, 
Thus far the course of prices has been follow- 
ing far too closely the pattern of World War 
inflation, 
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Amendment of Neutrality Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM HARTFORD TIMES 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing editorial from the Hartford Times, 
of November 14, 1941, referring to the 
recent amendment of the Neutrality Act. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Hartford Times of November 
14, 1941] 


THE HOUSE CONCURS 


Although the margin was rather slender, 
18 votes, the House concurred with the Sen- 
ate on an amendment, previously rejected by 
the lower branch, which would permit Amer- 
ican ships to enter belligerent ports. 

As now amended, the Neutrality Act has 
been importantly altered by authorizing the 
arming of merchantmen and permitting 
them to enter the combat zones. 

The sharply divided sentiment in the 
House is probably reflective of disagreement 
among the American people over the question 
of exposing our neutrality to the hazardous 
risks of war by sending our men and ships 
into the fighting zones. 

It is almost inevitable that we shall lose 
men and ships under the new policy. They 
will be delivering war supplies to Britain, 
and the Nazis will not hesitate to consider 
them fair targets for torpedoes, bombs, and 
gunfire. 

Nevertheless, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that loss of men and ships under these 
conditions should lead to declaration of war 
on the part of the United States. We are in 
the war, to all practical purposes, but formal 
declaration would add greatly to our respon- 
sibility by making us a military ally of Brit- 
ain. Under the amendments just passed, we 
are under no obligation to send troops to 
Europe. 

The favorable action of the House will not 
please the dictator nations. President Roose- 
velt’s pointed letter to Speaker Raysurn and 
Democratic Leader McCormack shortly be- 
fore the vote was taken helped to make that 
point clear. Hitler and his partner-aggres- 
sors would rejoice if a divided Congress had 
put a brake on the flow of war supplies to 
Britain by refusing our ships to carry car- 
goes to any port. 

The amendments are certain to have pro- 
found bearing on the war and our part in it. 
As our construction tempo of new ships stead- 
ily rises and these, armed and convoyed, are 
sent right to the ports of nations we have 
undertaken to aid in their fight against the 
aggressors, the scales will inevitably become 
weighed against the enemy. The mere deci- 
sion to proceed under that new policy is a 
severe set-back for the morale in the aggres- 
sor countries. 

The Nazi press will do its familiar fulmi- 
nating and ridiculing, but it cannot prevent 
the German people from drawing its own con- 
clusion from the fact that the United States 
has voted to produce and deliver to the ut- 








most of its capacity the weapons which shall 
be used against the German armies. 

This war, which is so much a clash of ma- 
chines, is particularly influenced by the flow 
of planes, munitions, and other war essen- 
tials, from this country, without the accom- 
paniment of fighting men. If Germany can- 
not obtain supremacy of the air, it cannot 
hope to starve Britain. On the contrary, the 
bridge of ships from the United States to the 
British Isles may well spell the doom of Hit- 
ler and his plans. 

As more and more bombers carry destruc- 
tion to German cities and the lengthening 
view of the future reaches out into dark and 
forbidding uncertainties, German confidence 
will crack. It broke down completely in the 
first World War before an Allied soldier had 
set foot on German soil. The German people 
and their sailors and soldiers saw what was 
coming, and it was too much to face. 

Our contribution towards defeating Hitler 
is the important fact in our foreign policy. 
The amendments to the neutrality law are 
a means of making that aid more effective. 
The additional step involves grave hazards, 
but it is in line with an accepted policy which 
was undertaken when we first decided to aid 
Britain and others who chose to resist the 
onslaught of aggressors against every nation 
which lay in their path. 





Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
wall of the Lincoln Memorial in Wash- 
ington appears the address delivered at 
Gettysburg by President Lincoln 78 years 
ago. 

Until I read an editorial in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch I was not aware that 
outstanding newsparers of that day had 
characterized his remarks as silly and 
dishwatery utterances nor did I know 
that the speech was ignored or criticized 
throughout the country. As part of my 
remarks I include the editorial referred 
to: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ] 
MARY LEADER AT GETTYSBURG 

At the dedication of the National Cemetery 
on the Gettysburg Battlefield, 78 years ago 
this week, Dr. Edward Everett delivered an 
eloquent address lasting an hour and 57 min- 
utes. Following the principal speaker, who 
had a reputation as America’s foremost ora- 
tor, with a distinguished record as a Bos- 
ton pastor, president of Harvard, Governor 
of Massachusetts, United States Senator, Min- 
ister to England, and Secretary of State, 
“President Lincoln made a few remarks,” as 
the Cincinnati Gazette disposed of the event 
a few days later. 

That was the typical press comment. A few 
newspapers praised the President’s address of 
less than 3 minutes, but most of them ig- 
nored or criticized it. Some papers called 
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it a political stump speech. The Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot and Union said: “We pass over 
the silly remarks of the President; for the 
credit of the Nation, we are willing that the 
veil of cblivion shall be dropped over them 
and that they shall no more be repeated or 
thought of.” 

The Chicago Times said: “The cheek of 
every American must tingle with shame as 
he reads the silly, flat, and dishwatery utter- 
ances of the man who has to be pointed out 
to intelligent foreigners as the President of 
the United States.” Such great editors as 
Horace Greeley, James Gordon Bennett, Henry 
J. Raymond, and Joseph Medill made no com- 
ment on the address. 

Hanover, Pa., has just paid belated honor 
to one of the few journalists who recognized 
the greatness of the President’s addfess. 
Mary Shaw Leader, an apprentice reporter, 
walked 15 miles to Gettysburg to hear him 
speak, and was responsible for publication of 
the full text in the weekly Hanover Spec- 
tator. “She helped the world to long re- 
member,” says the inscription on the monu- 
ment to her memory, unveiled this week. 

Lincoln’s address is today one of the great 
classics of the English language; Everett’s 
ornate periods are forgotten. Mary Leader 
escaped the hypnosis of the renowned ora- 
tor, and displayed a judgment better than 
most of the celebrated correspondents and 
editors of her day. She deserves a monument, 





Congressional Franking Privilege 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ANNISTON 
(ALA.) ROTARY CLUB 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter, em- 
bodying a resolution recently adopted by 
the Rotary Club of Anniston, Ala.: 


ANNISTON ROTARY CLUB, 
Anniston, Ala., November 19, 1941. 
Hon. PETE JARMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was 
passed by the Anniston Rotary Club Tuesday, 
November 18, 1941: 

“Be it resolved by the Anniston Rotary 
Club, That we condemn the indefensible con- 
duct of Members of Congress in permitting the 
use of the congressional franking privileges 
by agencies other than congressional; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we approve the fullest in- 
vestigation of the abuse of the franking privi- 
lege by any Member of Congress, and we 
urge the members of the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation to vigorously resist any 
effort by any Member of Congress to stifle a 
full and free investigation by any grand jury 
or grand juries charged with the duty of 
investigating such abuses; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be mailed forthwith to each member of the 
Alabama congressional delegation.” 

Yours very truly, 
P. G. Myer, Secretary. 
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Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


LETTER FROM DAN W. JACKSON AND 
EDITORIAL AND ARTICLES FROM HOUS- 
TON (TEX.) NEWSPAPER 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a letter from 
District Attorney Dan W. Jackson, of 
Houston, Tex., an editorial, and some 
articles from newspapers in Houston, 
Tex., with reference to the anti-defense- 
strike legislation in effect in Texas. 

There has been much talk about stop- 
ping strikes in defense industries; but in 
Texas we have a law on the subject which 
is very effective. These editorials bring 
out the fact thet the president of a labor 
union there was arrested for using 
threats of force or violence to keep an 
honest citizen from working, and was 
convicted and sentenced to 1 year in the 
penitentiary. I am glad Texas takes the 
lead and actually gets results in stopping 
such strikes. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
Houston, Tex., November 17, 1941. 
Hon. W. LEE O’DANIEL, 
United States Senator, 
Care Texas State Manufacturers’ 
Association Convention, 
Houston, Tez. 

My Dear Senator: One of your friends 
mentioned that you might be interested in 
having the enclosed clippings before you 
make your talk at the Rice Hotel tomorrow 
on The Right to Work. 

You will note that this conviction which 
we were forunate enough to obtain is the 
first under the O’Daniel Antiviolence Act. 

With regards, I am 

Yours very respectfully, 
DAN W. JACKSON, 
District Attorney, 
Harris County, Tez. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post of November 
15, 1941] 


Victory For LAw ENFORCEMENT 


Not until the court of criminal appeals 
has passed upon the constitutionality of the 
O’Daniel Act making it a felony to resort to 
threats of violence in a strike will the per- 
manent value of that act as a deterrent of 
rough stuff in strikes be ascertained. 

There can be no doubt, however, that as 
long as the act is in force and as long as 
convictions can be gotten in court under the 
act, it is going to cause persons engaged in 
labor disputes to think twice and thrice 
before using force to implement their argu- 
ments in favor of their side of the question. 

Where labor leaders and their gangs employ 
violence in attempting to intimidate other 
workers not affiliated with their organiza- 
tions, it is usually because these labor leaders 
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feel assured that they will not be disturbed 
in their lawlessness by the law-enforcing 
agencies. 

And too often in many places they have 
had every right to feel assured that they were 
immune from legal punishment for their 
offenses because of their ability to intimidate 
politically individuals in the law-enforcing 
agencies. 

The conviction and sentencing to 1 year 
in the penitentiary of John E. Adams, presi- 
dent of the local truck-drivers’ union, under 
the O’Daniel law, makes it clear enough to 
labor representatives inclined toward vio- 
lence that there is no such assurance of 
immunity from prosecution and conviction 
in this county. 

District Attorney Dan Jackson immediately, 
upon reports of the use of threats by labor 
agitators during the strike at the ordnance 
depot, moved energetically to act under the 
O’Daniel law against offenders. And a jury 
in Judge Langston G. King’s court, which 
had sworn it had no prejudice against or for 
a labor union, within an hour brought in a 
verdict of guilty. 

This prosecution and conviction unques- 
tionably reflects the state of public senti- 
ment in this community in regard to efforts 
by labor Officials and agitators to employ 
threats of force and force against other 
workers in times of strike, and it doubtless 
will prove a sufficient warning to other would- 
be troublemakers that their illegal activities 
will not be tolerated here. 

A courageous district attorney faithful to 
his oath, and a jury of citizens intent only 
on doing its duty, have given the cause of 
law enforcement new impetus in Houston by 
their actions in the Adams case. 

The outcome should be a factor in promot- 
ing industrial peace in our great defense in- 
dustry zone here. Once the disturbing ele- 
ments understand that the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the law obtains there will be 
fewer disturbers and less disturbance. 


{From the Houston (Tex.) Post of November 
14, 1941] 

Union Leaper Here SENTENCED TO YEAR IN 
Pen UNverR New LAw—INTIMIDATION Was 
CHARGED JOHN E. ADAMS—CONVICTED OF 
THREATENING NONUNION MAN 
A Harris County jury that swore it had 

neither bias in favor of nor prejudice against 

labor unions sentenced a labor leader to a 

year in prison Thursday for intimidation dur- 

ing a defense strike. 

John E. Adams, 29, of 1102 Harvard, presi- 
dent of Local 367 of the truck drivers union, 
was found guilty of violating the O’Daniel 
strike-violence law in the first trial of its kind 
in the State. 

The jury in Judge Langston G. King’s court, 
after an hour’s deliberation, convicted the 
217-pound union president of threatening 
Brantley (Shorty) Finch, a nonunion driver 
of a bakery truck, during the strike at the 
San Jacinto Ordnance [ -pot at Channelview 
last month. 

IS FORMER CONVICT 

Adams, who also serves as assistant busi- 
ness manager of his local, is a former con- 
vict. His police record shows he was sen- 
tenced to 5 years in prison for robbery from 
Brownsville, Tenn., on March 18, 1933, and 
served 18 months of his sentence before be- 
ing paroled. ie was indicted with three 
other members of his union on a charge of 
assault with intent to maim here in 1939, 
the indictment alleging that they threw car- 
bolic acid on W. E. Bell, a nonunion driver, 
during a strike of truck drivers. The State 
Gismissed this case on April 4, 1940, after Bell 
was killed in an automobile accident in 
Georgia. 

When the verdict was returned at 11:30 
a.m. Thursday, King Haynie, one of Adams’ 
attorneys, immediately filed a motion for a 
new trial. He said if it is overruled he will 
take the case to the court of criminal ap- 


peals, which already has before it two other 
Harris County cases in which the constitu- 
tionality of the O’Daniel law is attacked. 


JACKSON PRAISES JURY 


District Attorney Dan W. Jackson praised 
the jury for its “courageous verdict,” adding 
that “verdicts like this are bulwarks of law 
enforcement in this county.” 

Finch, who lives at 1101 Sixty-ninth and 
is a pie salesman for Paul's bakery, testified 
Adams cornered him in a cafe across the 
road from the ordnance depot on October 9, 
while a truck drivers strike was in progress 
there, and demanded that he join the union 
or stay out of that territory. Finch said 
Adams cursed him, snatched a cigaret out 
of his mouth and poked him in the stomach 
with his finger. 


MUST STAY IN JAIL 


On cross-examination by the defense, sev- 
eral witnesses said Adams appeared to have 
been drinking. 

Prosecutors in the case were assistant Dis- 
trict Attorneys Tom Ryan and Allie Peyton. 

Adams must remain in the county jail 
until his motion for a new trial is ruled on 
by Judge King. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle of 

November 13, 1941] 


Union CHIEF CONVICTED OF ATTACK HERE— 
JOHN E. Apams GIvEN YEAR IN PEN UNDER 
O'DANIEL ANTISTRIKE VIOLENCE Law 


John E. Adams, high official of the truck 
drivers’ union here, was found guilty of vio- 
lating the O’Daniel antistrike violence law 
by a jury in Judge Langston King's court 
Thursday and was assessed a l-year peni- 
tentiary term. 

Adams’ conviction was the first in Harris 
County under the law passed by the legis- 
lature at its last session. Assistant District 
Attorney Tom Ryan led the prosecution. 

Notice of appeal was given by Adams’ at- 
torneys, who filed a motion for a new trial. 

Adams, president of the Truck Drivers 
Local, No. 367, American Federation of Labor, 
was accused of cursing, punching, and 
threatening a bakery truck driver, Brantley 
Finch, during the local’s strike at the San 
Jacinto Ordnance Depot on October 9. 

Defense attorneys, Chris Dixie and King 
Haynie, rested their case Wednesday after- 
noon after calling two witnesses. Adams, an 
ex-convict, was not called to the stand. 

Deputy Sheriff J. E. Hickman, summoned 
as a defense witness, said he went to the 
Channelview Food Market and Cafe and told 
Adams to leave the place. The labor leader 
appeared to have been drinking, Hickman 
said. He left peaceably, Hickman added. 

Hickman said he did not arrest Adams be- 
cause Finch lodged no complaint at the time. 

Bud Howsley, local labor leader, testified 
bakery drivers were not under Adams’ juris- 
diction and Adams would have had no occa- 
sion to solicit their membership in a union. 

Finch and three other witnesses had tes- 
tified Adams came into the cafe while Finch 
was delivering pies and cookies. Adams 
punched Finch in the stomach, slapped a 
cigarette from his mouth, the witnesses testi- 
fied, and told him he must “get right” if he 
expected to make deliveries in that territory. 

District Attorney Dan W. Jackson person- 
ally appeared before the grand jury and pre- 
sented the Adams case immediately after it 
was reported to him. The grand jury re- 
turned an indictment. 

Commenting on the verdict, Mr. Jackson 
said: 

“Thanks to the assistance of a courageous 
jury of Harris County citizens, it is shown 
that this community will not tolerate vio- 
lence or threats of violence such as were 


| described in this case, particularly where such 


violence or threats of violence are involved 
in a defense project.” 

Mr. Jackson recalled that at the time of the 
reported violence he made the declaration 
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that Harris County would not tolerate the 
slightest bit of violence around projects vital 
to the defense of the Nation. The action of 
the jury in fixing the penalty in the Adams 
case at 1 year in the penitentiary makes good 
his promise, he said. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post of November 
18, 1941] 

Four WITNESSES TESTIFY UNION HEAD CURSED 
Truck DrIver—TxIaAL or JOHN E. ADAMS 
Here First Berore Jury UNDER ANTISTRI 
VIOLENCE Law : 


Four State’s witnesses testified Wednesday 
afternoon that John E. Adams, president of 
Truck Drivers Local, No. 367, cursed and 
threatened Brantley (Shorty) Finch, non- 
union bakery truck driver, during the strike of 
truck drivers at the San Jacinto ordnance 
depot at Channelview. 

Adams is on trial in Judge Langston G. 
King’s court on a charge of violating the so- 
called O’Daniel anti-strike-vioience law by 
preventing a person from engaging in a law- 
ful vocation. This is the first time a defend- 
ant has gone to trial before a Texas jury 
under this law, which was passed at the last 
session of the legislature. 

TWO CASES BEFORE HIGH COURT 

Two Harris County cases are now before the 
court of criminal appeals, but they were taken 
there before trial to test the constitutionality 
of the law. Judge King overruled a motion 
by Adams’ attorneys, King Haynie and Chris 
Dixie, to quash the indictment because the 
law was invalid. 

Finch, who lives at 1101 Sixty-ninth and 
is employed as a route salesman by Paul’s 
bakery, testified he met Adams on October 9 
in the Channelview food market and cafe, 
across the road from the entrance to the 
ordnance depot, where a picket line was 
stationed. 

“HAD TO GET RIGHT” 


“He came up and asked me if I belonged 
to the union,” Finch related. “I told him 
the company I worked for was union but that 
I was an independent salesman. He said it 
didn’t make a damn about the company, that 
I had to get right if I ever came around there 
again. 

“He jerked a cigarette out of my mouth and 
poked me in the stomach with his finger. He 
was talking loud and rough.” 

On cross-examination, Finch said Adams 
appeared to have been drinking. 

WOMAN WITNESS HEARD 


Mrs. Emil Bender, of Channelview, culled 
as a witness by Assistant District Attorney 
Tom Ryan, said she was in the cafe and heard 
Adams curse and order Finch “to get out of 
that territory, that it was union territory.” 

Miss Virginia Metranga, of Channelview. a 
waitress, testified she heard Adams “cursing 
the pie man” and telling him to “get right 
or get out of that territory.” Adams threat- 
ened to knock Finch down, Miss Metranga 
added. 

Ben Wise, proprietor of the food market 
and cafe, said Adams jerked a cigarette out 
of Finch’s mouth, drew back his arm as if 
to strike him, and “called him all kinds of 
bad names.” 


PROPRIETOR PUSHED ASIDE 


Adams told Finch that “if he hadn’t joined 
the union the next time he caught him, he 
was going to take him apart,” Wise testified. 
“He pushed me aside and said he was going 
to take me apart if I interfered.” 

Called back by the defense, Finch said he 
sold no bread, only pies and sweet rolls. The 
indictment alleged Finch was a bread sales- 
man. 

Deputy Sheriff H E. Hickman testified he 
took Adams out of the cafe but did not arrest 
him at the time. Ee said Adams did not 
resist and appeared to have been drinking. 

The case will go to the jury Thursday 
morning. 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, this war 
will be fought mainly with three material 
elements, namely, food, steel, and oil. A 
serious blunder is being made. Its re- 
sults, if it is not speedily rectified, will 
have the most serious consequences for 
our national-defense program and the 
aid we are furnishing to the war against 
totalitarianism. At the very time we are 
practically subsidizing many industries, 
loaning public money to encourage pro- 
duction, and promoting colossal pro- 
grams to meet the current emergency, 
we are needlessly handicapping the in- 
dustry which produces the one essential 
product without which all other efforts 
are useless. By doing nothing in this 
matter, and by preventing the industry 
from doing anything, agencies in the 
Government are virtually engaged in a 
sit-down strike whose far-reaching con- 
sequences threaten to be beyond our pos- 
sible estimation in the peace we hope for 
as well as in the war we are supplying. 

THE SITUATION 


Small increases in the present de- 
pressed price of crude petroleum were 
proposed in several producing districts. 
The purchasers of this crude petroleum 
were ready to post the advanced rates. 
No objections to the change were offered 
by any branch of the industry. The 
Office of Price Administration asked that 
the advance be withheld or suspended for 
atime. The industry did suspend action, 
having been assured that a study or in- 
vestigation of the situation was being 
made. Months have passed since then 
with no suitable action being taken, re- 
sulting in a decrease in the search for 
new reserves while our known reserves 
are being produced and depleted at an 
unprecedented rate. 

WHY SHOULD THERE BE AN INCREASE IN PRICE? 


The producing division of the petro- 
leum industry was in a deep depression 
before 1933. Through the efforts of the 
Government, under the National Recov- 
ery Administration, recovery was being 
effected when the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was declared illegal. Re- 
covery efforts progressed slowly until 
1938 when another set-back was ex- 
perienced. Since then a new recovery 
was in progress which is now halted by 
the Price Administrator. 

An increase in present prices for crude 
petroleum is necessary to meet increased 
cost and insure exploratory work. A re- 
cent study of these costs, based on Gov- 
ernment cost studies for years 1931 
through 1934, and comparing these with 
current figures, shows the following: 

The current investment for the aver- 
age well to find and acquire new re- 
serves increased from $6,998 in 1937 to 
$20,091 in 1941, 


The current investment to drill and 
equip wells was found to be $20,826 in 
1937 and $20,837 in 1941. 

The total current investment, the sum 
of the foregoing figures, increased from 
$27,824 to $40,928 for the average well 
during the period, which results in an 
increase in depletion and depreciation 
per barrel of production equal to 15 cents. 

Interest on this total investment in- 
oT 19 cents per barrel from 1937 to 

Suminarizing the above changes in cost 
for the average well, the study mentioned 
shows an increase of 35 cents per barrel 
from 1937 to 1941. 

It was found that under the increased 
cost there is not sufficient incentive for 
the continuation of exploratory work. 

Operating expenses of the stripper 
wells are of great importance. A survey 
which was conducted showed that these 
costs have increased approximately 30 
cent; per barrel since 1937. 


IS PETROLEUM ESSENTIAL? 


Petroleum is the fundamental essen- 
tial to our national life today. It is more. 
It is the fundamental essential to the 
continuance of our present civilization. 

Every machine, except the most primi- 
tive, depends for power upon petroleum 
products. This is true of our industrial 
activity and peacetime uses. It is much 
more true of wartime uses. Modern war 
cannot be waged except by a prodigal ex- 
penditure of petroleum products. Air- 
planes, submarines, war vessels, tanks, 
motorcycles, mechanized equipment in 
general consume vast amounts of petro- 
leum products. The factories which 
manufacture these engines of war are in- 
satiable in their demands for petroleum 
products. 

The nation which lacks a sufficient and 
continuing supply of petroleum in war is 
doomed. 

DO WE NEED NEW RESERVES? 


The present proven underground re- 
serves of crude oil total about 20,000,000,- 
000 barrels. These reserves might be 
considered adequate at the present mo- 
ment, but they will continue to be ade- 
quate only if we continue to add to them 
at least as rapidly as we withdraw from 
them. We cannot afford to use oil at an 
increasing rate unless we discover new 
fields to replace the oil being used. Un- 
fortunately we are not doing that today. 
New discoveries are declining in the face 
of rapidly increasing consumption. One 
recognized authority has estimated that 
during the 3 years 1938-40 our new dis- 
coveries totaled only two and six-tenths 
billion barrels. During the same 3 years 
the total demand for petroleum exceeded 
4,000,000,000 barrels. During 1941 de- 
mand has increased substantially, while 
the discovery rate has continued to de- 
cline. 

The situation may be likened to an in- 
dividual whose bank balance is large 
enough today but who draws out larger 
and larger sums and makes smaller and 
smaller deposits. Obviously such a pol- 
icy can lead only to bankruptcy. If the 
demands for his money steadily increase 
he must increase his deposits. Common 
sense tells him that it is easier and wiser 
to increase these deposits as his with- 
drawals increase—not wait until his bank 
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balance is depleted and he is forced to 
adopt drastic measures. In a like man- 
ner, the oil industry must avoid a de- 
pleted reserve situation which would re- 
quire drastic measures and threaten the 
security of the Nation. 

IS NEED OF NEW RESERVES RECOGNIZED? 


The need for sufficient additions to our 
petroleum reserves which are dependent 
on new discoveries and new develop- 
ments, which depend, in turn, on an ade- 
quate price for crude being assured, has 
been voiced by authoritative representa- 
tives of various phases of our national 
life. 

Speaking for the War Department, 
Brig. Gen, Walter B. Pyron, special as- 
sistant to the Under Secretary of War, 
says: 

In this day of mechanized armies, thou- 
sands of airplanes, tanks, battleships, subma- 
rines, and many other large users of petro- 
leum products you will be called upon to 
supply oil and its products in quantities not 
heretofore dreamed of and at a speed that is 
startling even to the highly geared and ef- 
ficient oil industry. 

New wells must be drilled to assure the 
country of an adequate reserve, but this does 
not mean a drilling orgy but a well-planned 
and conservative program which will assure 
a supply of oil, even though the emergency 
lasts several years. 


Speaking for the national petroleum 
program, Petroleum Coordinator for Na- 
tional Defense Harold L. Ickes says: 

The most important tasks lie ahead. If 
the possession of oil will determine the con- 
flict that rages in Europe, we cannot fail to 
supply whatever petroleum may be neces- 
sary to achieve our objective. 


To this Deputy Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense, Ralph K. Davies, 
adds: 

Our margin of safety is fast narrowing, and 
the moment our requirements exceed efficient 
rates of flow from our flush fields, we may 
lose as much as 20 percent of the currently 
calculated 20,000,000,000-barrel total reserve. 


After an exhaustive study of the petro- 
leum industry in its world and national 
aspects Congressman WILLIAM P. CoLg, 
Jr., of Marland, chairman of the Petro- 
leum Investigating Committee, says: 

With the transportation of the Caucasus 
already severed by the Nazis it will be neces- 
sary to furnish Russia huge quantities of oil 
if it is to continue the war. Adding to the 
above, additional demands from Canada and 
Great Britain, a total demand of 5,000,000 
barrels daily within 18 months is not un- 
likely. It is obvious that such an enormous 
increase in demand would call for a vast de- 
velopment program. * * * There must 
be an uninterrupted flow of petroleum prod- 
ucts from producers to consumers, whether 
civilian or governmental. There should be 
no undue restrictions placed on the oil in- 
dustry by State and Federal authorities if 
our gigantic task is to be accomplished and 
the American way of life to be continued at 
all times. 


WHAT HAS PRICE TO DO WITH RESERVES? 


A fixed ceiling on petroleum prices will 
adversely affect the national-defense pro- 
gram to a serious degree through failure 
to replace the oil drawn from our known 
and developed petroleum reserves. It 
may also make necessary a drastic cur- 
tailment of the civilian use of petroleum 
products and ultimately cause an abrupt 
and severe increase in the prices of its 
products, 
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The requirements of the national-de- 
fense program and the supply of petro- 
leum products to those fighting totali- 
tarian powers constitute the most severe 
drain upon our petroleum reserves which 
they have ever experienced. These re- 
serves are steadily decreasing. Com- 
paratively little exploratory work is being 
done. Discoveries of new fields are few 
and the fields discovered are small. The 
reason for this is clear. The present 
price of crude petroleum is so low that 
it does not justify the capita] risks in- 
volved in hunting for oil which when 
found and produced would not for a long 
period repay the outlays involved. 

It is a recognized fact in the petroleum 
industry that discoveries of new pools 
increase in number with increases in 
price with, however, a lag of a year or 
2 and that they decrease as price de- 
creases. Wildcatting is a venture- 
some business. The wildcatter has no 
assurance that he will find oil in spite 
of his heavy investment. Therefore, 
comparatively few will risk their own 
capital if the price of crude is so low 
that it would not justify the risk. Fur- 
thermore, financial institutions are not 
likely to finance wildcat operations un- 
less there is at least a chance that a dis- 
covery well may return the invested capi- 
tal plus a profit. 

The question of the price of crude pe- 
troleum is not the sole question for con- 
sideration. The real question is the ef- 
fect of a given price. If the price is 


frozen at a point which prevents addi- 
tions to our known reserves, then that 
price cannot be justified. 


WHY NOT WAIT BEFORE INCREASING PRICE? 

Oil cannot be discovered at will. There 
is a necessary lag of new discoveries be- 
hind price changes because the results of 
increased exploration are not apparent 
for some time. Obviously, therefore, the 
stimulus of price should be applied as 
soon as we find that our reserves may be 
in danger of becoming depleted. If we 
wait until there is an actual shortage it 
may be too late to obtain the desired 
results. 

The search for new petroleum reserves 
is usually a long one. In the past it has 
been from 2 to 4 years after an excessive 
drain on our reserves before new dis- 
coveries replaced the oil thus produced 
as the result of a price which justified 
the search for new fields. 

The industry at the close of the first 
World War passed through an experience 
similar to that which we appear to be in- 
viting today. The then unprecedented 
consumption of petroleum and its draft 
on our reserves made a serious oil short- 
age likely at the close of the war. The 
threat of this shortage advanced the 
price of crude petroleum. This stimu- 
lated the search for new fields. However, 
it was not until years had passed follow- 
ing the close of the World War that some 
of the most important fields were dis- 
covered, such as the California fields of 
Huntington Beach, Santa Fe Springs, 
and Long Beach; and the Texas fields of 
Mexia and Powell; while Smackover, in 
Arkansas, and Burbank and Tonkawa, 
in Oklahoma, were added to the Nation’s 
reserves. Some of these were not found 
until] nearly 4 years after the war. 


There is no assurance that in 2 years 
or 4 years the oil industry will be able to 
discover the fields necessary to replace 
the amounts of petroleum now being 
drawn from our reserves. It is therefore 
of primary importance to the national de- 
fense as well as to our industrial effort 
that there be no unnecessary delay in 
providing the incentive for a search for 
the needed new fields. 

WHO WILL PAY THE INCREASED PRICE? 


Over the past 20 years the price of gas- 
oline, exclusive of sales taxes, has aver- 
aged about 17 cents per gallon. Fifteen 
years ago this price was over 20 cents per 
gallon. Today this price equals about 
14 cents. 

The oil industry has furnished gasoline 
to the American public at the lowest 
prices existing in the world. No one 
wants to see unnecessary and unjustified 
increases in price. On the other hand, 
few if any would object to moderate in- 
creases if this was necessary to obtain the 
supplies. The difference between the 
present gasoline price of 14 cents and the 
average over the past 20 years of 17 cents 
is only 3 cents per gallon. This differ- 
ence when translated back into terms of 
crude-oil prices is equivalent to about 60 
cents per barrel of crude oil. 

The margin between profit and loss, 
between a crude-oil price that will en- 
courage exploration and a price that will 
discourage the search for oil, is obviously 
very small in terms of the price that the 
consumer must pay. Even a change of 
1 cent per gallon in the price of gasoline, 
if it is carried back to the producer, 
means a change of more than 20 cents 
per barrel of crude oil. 

The consumer is already paying an in- 
creased price for his products. Those 
companies which control marketing out- 
lets have raised the price for refined 
products but have not passed the benefit 
of this increase back to the producer. 
These companies are the purchasers of 
the product of the smaller companies and 
are making a profit through paying a 
low price for their crude and selling the 
refined products at a higher price. 

WHAT WILL BE EFFECT IF PRICE IS NOT 
INCREASED? 


The present artificial price of petro- 
leum which has been fixed at a time 
when all the economic factors would 
have justified increases is doing more 
than deplete our known reserves without 
providing for replacements. It is also 
creating a condition in which we are 
abandoning much of these known re- 
serves which under sound economic con- 
ditions would hae been producing oil for 
many years to come. Many operators of 
stripper wells would have been willing to 
go along, even though the price they were 
receiving was far below its proper level, 
if they had reason to believe that a 
proper price would be restored in the 
near future. When, however, the pres- 
ent unsound price seems to be definitely 
fixed, these operators, in increasing num- 
bers, are pulling the pipe from their wells 
and selling it at a price greater than they 
could realize from their production for 
a long period of time at the present price. 
This means abandonment of the oil which 
these wells had been producing, and 
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which they could have continued to pro- 
duce for a long period. In this way these 
operators are able quickly to realize on 
an investment which had been made un- 
profitable by governmental action. 

The stripper wells have long been 
recognized as constituting the backlog of 
the petroleum industry. Their produc- 
tion, while small per well, has in total 
been one of the most substantial contri- 
butions to our national supply. The loss 
of these reserves would be irreplaceable 
and needlessly costly. — 

WILL AN INCREASED PRICE BE INFLATIONARY? 


If the price is frozen at a point which 
prevents additions to our known reserves, 
then that price cannot be justified. 
Such a price would be actually inflation- 
ary eventually. As our known reserves 
decrease in quantity and availability, no 
artificial restraints will prevent the law 
of supply and demand from acting; with 
the result that those needing petroleum 
products would bid against each other for 
them until a price that might be almost 
prohibitive will be demanded by those 
who possess them. Such an unnatural 
price increase would come too late to be 
helpful for the national welfare. 

WHAT PRICE INCREASE IS NOW REQUIRED? 


The present price of 36 gravity Mid- 
Continent crude oil is $1.17 per barrel. 
During the depression the posted price 
for this oil fell to 18 cents per barrel, with 
large quantities being sold at less than 
posted prices. During 1920 this price in- 
creased to $3.50 per barrel, with premi- 
ums being paid above the posted prices 
in order to obtain oil. 

Such wide changes in price, from $3.50 
to less than 18 cents, are unsound. They 
reflect the hysteria of scarcity and the 
demoralization of oversupply. Moderate 
changes in price, if applied promptly 
when needed, can avoid either extreme. 
On the other hand, artificial control may 
easily force us into a scarcity period when 
every possible stimulus must be applied, 
including very high prices. 

Exactly what price change is needed at 
present cannot be determined. Wisdom 
dictates that small changes be judiciously 
applied, with the understanding that fur- 
ther changes may be required until the 
results insure an adequate rate of new 
discoveries. We can well benefit from 
the experience of the past and avoid the 
extremes of price by making certain that 
we do not create the conditions that 
cause them. 

IS PRICE FREEZING PRICE CONTROL? 


This discussion does not embrace the 
question whether control of prices is nec- 
essary. It does insist, however, that 
freezing prices at improper levels is not 
price control. If the precedent being es- 
tablished in the petroleum industry 
should be followed then it is a question 
whether we need either of the price-con- 
trol bills now being considered by Con- 
gress. The elaborate and costly ma- 
chinery provided, headed by-a price 
administrator, could be replaced by an 
Executive order, freezing all prices. Few, 
if any, of us desire or would approve that. 

We need a genuine control of prices 
that will consider all factors involved; 
that will be flexible; that will approve 








increases or decreases where the facts 
justify them; that will recognize special 
circumstance; that will weigh the effects 
of price on the national program; that 
will give serious consideration to the un- 
usual problems of industries dealing with 
exhaustible natural resources. 

It does not yet appear that we have 
such a control. To build a Maginot wall 
across an economic movement is no 
longer good strategy. Flexibility and not 
passivity is needed in our economic crisis. 
Understanding and not arbitrary action 
or inaction is our supreme need today. 
We must search until we find these qual- 
ities if we are to have genuine and not 
artificial price regulation and thus 
save the country from inflationary 
tendencies. 





Charges Against Dollar-a-Year Men in 
United States Defense Agencies 
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HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
SUNDAY MIRROR 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
New York Sunday Mirror, which is in the 
form of an open letter to the President. 
It appears that Philip Murray, of the 
C. I. O., has made the statement that the 
dollar-a-year men are sabotaging na- 
tional defense, and that the. defense 
agencies are infested with big industrial- 
ists who are using their positions to get 
fat, juicy contracts for their own 
companies. 

This appears to me to be a very dema- 
gogic, class-hatred arousing, communis- 
tic, party-line speech coming from the 
Cc. I. O. Nevertheless, I think these 
charges should be answered, and I hope 
that every Congressman will read this 
and make the demand that Murray name 
these individuals, if he knows them. 
[From the New York Sunday Mirror, of 

November 23, 1941] 
TO THE PRESIDENT 

A politician might not dare answer Philip 
Murray; but a great leader, loyal to those 
who are loyal to him, patriotic beyond 
thought of political consequences, could not 
remain silent now. To remain silent is to 
give governmental authority to Murray’s 
loose-tongued, scurrilous slander. 

In a speech dripping with deliberate dema- 
gogic appeal to class dissension and disunity, 
Philip Murray, accepting reelection as head 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
has charged that United States defense agen- 
cies are “virtually infested” with big indus- 
trialists, who are using their Government 
connections to get “fat, juicy contracts” for 
their own companies, and thus are “sabo- 
taging” the national-defense effort. 

Specifically resorting to the sort of slander 
that is destructive of all good, even in a 
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political campaign, Murray smeared the 
whole executive structure of the defense 
set-up: 

“It is commonly known on almost every 
street corner in America that many of these 
businessmen, who are allegedly working for 
$1 a year are on the inside of Government 
getting fat, juicy, profitable contracts for the 
companies they are privileged to represent. 
That * * * that * * * that is dis- 
honest.” 

And he selected two convicted labor ex- 
tortioners as his standard of dishonesty: 

“They sent Willie Bioff and another man 
named Browne to a Federal penitentiary for 
racketeering. Willie Bioff and George Browne 
indulged themselves in illegitimate practices; 
but, damn it, their practice could be no more 
reprehensible, no more vicious in the end, 
than the dishonest practices of an American 
businessman purportedly working for a dollar 
a@ year, and who is obviously in the city of 
Washington sabotaging the national-defense 
effort.” 

That is the charge made by Murray, 
Mr. President, against the men you have ap- 
pointed to the United States defense agen- 
cies—that they are thieves, traitors, and 
saboteurs. 

These men have had virtually no authority 
to make decisions without your approval. 
Their actions are your actions. 

The degraded crimes of which Philip Mur- 
ray has recklessly accused these men are more 
heinous than if it were charged that your 
Ambassadors in foreign nations were secretly 
conspiring with those nations against which 
we now arm, conspiring with them and taking 
bribes to defeat ‘he United States. 

If now you leave the charges of Philip Mur- 
ray unanswered, your silence will be inter- 
preted as sanction. 

Your silence now will forfeit any right you 
have to demand or expect loyalty from any 
able man you have brought to Washington 
to devote toward defense production the in- 
dustrial genius that made America’s plants 
and factories th most productive in the 
world in peacetime. 

If you serve politics now, Mr. President, 
you will destroy the last right to, the last 
hope of, national unity. 





Resolution of Montana Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REeEcorpD, I 
include the following resolution received 
from the Montana Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects: 


Whereas the recent action of the Federal 
administration in stopping all nondefense 
construction without an apparent program 
to alleviate its effects will drive thousands of 
citizens of Montana and millions of citizens 
of the Nation engaged in this work to bank- 
ruptcy, poverty, and despair; and 

Whereas these citizens compose a vast re- 
source of skilled manpower and talent, are 
willing to work for the cause of defense, and 
have the facilities and equipment for the 
work; and 
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Whereas no practical effort is being ex- 
erted to use these services in defense work 
while at the same time the planning and 
execution of defense work is far behind a 
schedule that could be attained; and 

Whereas neither time nor facilities will per- 
mit Federal agencies to successfully assume 
those construction activities which can be 
performed faster, more efficiently, and eco- 
nomically by this vast supply of civilian 
service; and 

Whereas the Nation can and must use this 
resource quickly to prevent possible failure of 
the defense effort; and 

Whereas we believe that the most of these 
valuable services can be transferred from 
nondefense work to defense work thrcugh a 
definite cooperative effort on the part of the 
citizens and the Federal agencies involved: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Montana Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects: 

1. That we believe the Federal administra- 
tion should adopt immediately a program 
embracing the following recommendations: 

(a) Federal agencies engaged in construc- 
tion shall limit their activities to administra- 
tive and technical advisory duties. 

(b) Commission all capable architectural 
and engineering firms that are available to 
prepare the contract documents for all de- 
fense construction under the supervision of 
the Federal agencies, organizing the smaller 
firms into larger units where necessary. 

(c) Diversify defense construction as to 
areas to prevent mass migration to already 
overcrowded defense areas. 

(d) Organize all qualified smaller con- 
tracting firms that are available into larger 
units in order to handle larger contracts. 

2. That this chapter stands ready to assist 
and become a part of the program as set 
forth. 

3. That all United States Congressmen and 
Senators representing the State of Montana 
shall be sent a copy of this resolution and 
that they be requested to do all in their 
power that this policy be adopted by the 
Federal administration. 


Mr. Speaker, there is no new work in 
Montana that can be called defense 
work. The situation described in the 
resolution will inevitably result in un- 
employment or increased migration. 
Therefore, the suggestions made in this 
resolution should be given serious con- 
sideration. 

It is my desire to cooperate in every 
way possible to insure continuance of 
normal activities that the people may 
have employment. 
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Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorb, 
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I include the following address by Herbert 
Hoover before the Union League Club, 
Chicago, Ill., November 19, 1941: 


(As the radio time was proving too short 
Mr. Hoover was compelled to condense some 
parts of the address during delivery. The 
following is the full text of his manuscript.) 


SHALL We SEND ARMIES TO EUROPE? AND A 
Way TO NATIONAL UNITY 


My fellow Americans, this Union League 
Club of Chicago was founded in the midst 
of a supreme crisis to promote unity in our 
country. Its fidelities have never deviated 
from the American system of free men. It 
is appropriate that we here discuss another 
supreme crisis in freedom and national 
unity. 

EDGING INTO WAR 

I do not know whether we are at war or 
not. It depends on how we define war. 

It is said that in ancient Chinese strategy 
every battle opened with three preliminary 
rounds. The first was violent making of faces 
at the enemy. The second was a period of 
devastating catcalls. The third was a menac- 
ing display of arms. We are at least in the 
third stage. 

This may be half war, it may be undeclared 
war, it may be just naval action. The Con- 
gress nas not declared war. We have not 
terminated our treaties with Germany. We 
maintain our embassy in Berlin, and the Ger- 
mans maintain their embassy in Washington. 
From these aspects we are not at war. That 
may be wishful thinking, because I wish that 
if we decide on war that we have national 
unity by marching openly under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I have opposed a shooting war because I 
believe it endangers freedom in the United 
States. I believe it endangers freedom in all 
the world. And I believe alternative policies 
would have brought more aid to Britain. 
And I have been through the agonies and 
aftermaths of one World War. However, I 
am not going to engage in recriminations on 
the policies that have led to this situation. 
History will determine these things. And 
they will rise again and again before the tri- 
bunal of future generations of Americans. 

Whatever all this may be, the hard practi- 
cal fact is that we are engaged in a naval war. 
This creates a new situation in national 
action. From here we will ultimately face a 
further question. 

That is, shall we send expeditionary forces 
to Europe or its suburbs? 

THE FORCES THAT DRIVE TO EXPEDITIONARY 

FORCES 


Some will say that the possibility of send- 
‘ing our land armies into this European mael- 
strom is fantastic. Six months ago, when I 
stated our national policies were heading for 
a naval war, the idea was also called fan- 
tastic. 

The preliminary demand is likely to be for 
an expeditionary force to Persia or Egypt or 
some other place in the suburbs of Europe. 
Already the propaganda agencies are blurting 
it out. Already press dispatches from abroad 
indicate it. Already officials are making the 
same sort of statements that anteceded our 
going into naval action. And what is more, 
we are preparing a vast amount of war maté- 
riel, the only use of which would be for some 
sort of an expeditionary force. 
' It may be that the men in control of our 
Government have no present intention of 

nding our sons overseas. But there are 
forces which drive this Nation toward such 
acivion. 

Mobs, tribes, and nations can be inflamed 
by emotions and madness which overcome all 
reason and all peril. The four great weapons 


to arouse war spirit are the exaggeration of 
lear, the stimulation of hate, the challenge 
to courage, and the appeal to ideals. 

The dangers to the United Stztes and Eng- 


land from Europe are less than they were a 


seen a steady rise of war psychosis among our 
people. Some of it comes naturally from our 
dangers and our indignations and our desire 
to serve mankind. The daily presence of 
Hitler’s bloody aggressions feeds the fires of 
resentment enough without stimulants. 

But these emotions are being artificially 
fanned daily by organized groups, by official 
propaganda, and through a thousand devices 
and hundreds of thousands of voices. We 
even see Stalin being made into a saint. 
That this hysteria is rising above reason is 
evident every hour in intolerance of free 
speech, in name calling, slander, and in the 
constant charge of cowardice and moral trea- 
son directed against those who speak for 
caution. 

And the ferging of links of the chain of 
emotion which drag us to war is fired by 
forces even stronger than words. For in- 
stance, American ships were transferred to 
the Panama flag and put to carrying contra- 
band. Six of them were sunk, and we are 
called upon to fight because of these inci- 
dents. Our Navy has been convoying British 
ships to Iceland. Our warships are torpedoed, 
and American lives are lost. The death of 
the Neutrality Act means that our naval 
operations will be greatly extended. Our 
American merchant and warships will be 
going to Britain. There will now be more and 
more American ships torpedoed, more Ameri- 
can boys drowned, more and more drive of 
emotion toward sending armies to Europe. 

If we send an expenditionary force, even 
to Africa or other outlying parts of this war, 
we shall have from it more firing of emotions 
from its inevitable death and sorrow. 

And a people can be so inflamed that its 
own leadership is powerless to oppose. The 
war spirit demands action upon action. 
Leaders, in all good faith, may promise that 
there will be no boys sent over. But leaders 
themselves are caught in the backwash of 
emotions where promises have no value. 

The implacable end of this constant 
preaching of war and inflaming of fear and 
hate will be the demand that we hurl huge 
armies into Europe. 

THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THIS WAR 


It is therefore not too early to debate this 
next step of an expeditionary army. We must 
examine it in the realm of cold reason and 
intellectual honesty, not of hot emotion. For 
in these decisions we are pledging the destiny 
of America and possibly the fate of civili- 
zation. 

The first necessity in such decision is coldly 
to appraise the military situation and the 
forces in motion in the world. For war is 
made of hard realities. Truly the situation 
will shift and we must weigh it again and 
again. And let me say tha* in giving a short 
appraisal I am advised not only by some ex- 
perience in the high problems of such na- 
tional action but also by the views of com- 
petent military and naval experts. I do not 
need repeat that modern military operations 
are in three fields of power—the power of land 
armies, sea power, and air power. 


GERMANY’S LAND POWER 


Germany’s overpoweiing strength is in land 
armies. It lies on land. Obviously the Ger- 
mans dominate the whole continent from 
near Moscow to the English Channel. Every 
person of common sense will agree that they 
can conceivably prevail wherever they can 
march by land. 

They can conceivably isolate Stalin from 
any consequential American supplies. They 
might even eliminate Russia as a determining 
military factor in this war. They may con- 
ceivably invade Persia and Egypt. 

But the critical thing for the Germans is 
that they cannot take their armies overseas, 
They cannot reach England. They failed 
even to cross the Channel. Thus these vic- 


torious German land armies cannot bring the 
war to conclusion, 
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year ago. Yet during this past year we have - 


GERMANY’S SEA POWER 
Germany has failed to bring England down 
by submarine and air blockade. Mr. Churchill 
states that ship losses have been reduced by 
two-thirds. Insurance rates on Atlantic ship- 
ping dropped 25 percent some time ago. 


‘Britain is even handing ships back to the 


United States. Thus the Germans cannot 
bring the war to a conclusion by sea power. 
GERMANY’S AIR POWER 


In this war air power has multiplied its 
strength as an adjunct to armies and for 
attack upon ships. But for the past year it 
is steadily weakening as an effective attack 
upon civilians and upon industrial produc- 
tion. The defense of the land from bombers 
has made great gains. Extensive daylight 
air raids are today impossible. Night attacks 
are too inaccurate to destroy industry. And 
night attacks are less effective than a year 
ago. : 

They result mostly in barbaric killing of 
women, children, and civilians in the hope 
of breaking morale. 


HITLER CANNOT WIN NOR THE DEMOCRACIES BE 


Thus Germany has no way: to bring the 
war to a military conclusion either by land, 
sea, or air. As the situation stands today 
Hitler cannot be victorious. Every physical 
fact in this situation proclaims that there 
can be no defeat of the democracies. 


THE EFFECT OF BRITISH LAND, SEA, 
POWER 


And we may look at this situation from 
the English side. We were genuinely thrilled 
to hear the press report from Mr. Churchill 
last week that the peril to Britain has passed. 
But the British obviously cannot successfully 
attack Germany by land armies. Their sea 
power has proved unable to deprive the Ger- 
mans of vital supplies. The Germans will not 
be starved out for food or munitions. The 
British air attack has not stopped the Nazi 
production of war weapons. 

Thus there is no promise that Britain can 
bring a military conclusion to this war, either 
by armies, ships, or planes for years to come. 


THE EFFECT OF AMERICAN LAND, SEA, AND AIR 
POWER 


The primary question before us is the 
weight of the United States in these military 
scales. We can dismiss at once the bogie that 
Hitler can invade the Western Hemisphere 
against the modern development of the air- 
plane and our Navy either now or 10 years 
hence. That idea is just propaganda to create 
fear in the United States. And the further 
fear idea that he can control our economic 
life has been so often disproved that we hear 
little of it any more. 

But could the United States break this 
military stalemate in Europe by adding our 
military power to that of the British? We 
can now observe that Russia could not over- 
come the German Army even with her 10,- 
000.000 men. 20.000 tanks. 20,000 planes, 
fighting on her own soil behind her own forti- 
fications, with her transportation wholly over 
land and on inside lines. Sending an army 
from America to the continent of Europe it- 
self today would not be like that of the first 
World War. Then we transported .ur men 
safely to France in installments over a 
year. This time we would have to land over- 
powering forces all at once. For us to do that 
we would need prepare five to eight million 
American boys in addition to the British. It 
would take us 5 years to prepare the men and 
equipment. It would take more than 5 years 
to build the shipping to transport them. No 
military expert believes we could land such 
an army in Europe even if we got overseas. 

To land a force of a few hundred thousand 
Americans in Persia or Africa or other places 
would simply invite another Dunkirk. For 
the Germans with their inside land lines 
could concentrate against them. We should 
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not forget the futility of the British landings 
in Belgium, Norway, and Greece. In any 
event no force in the suburbs of Europe could 
overcome Hitler’s armies. And do not forget 
that such a force would automatically be an 
emotional decoy to larger armies. 

‘The British today have a blockade of 
Germany as effective as it can be made. 
The addition of the American Navy does not 
overcome Hitler’s armies by sea power. 

The increase of our supply of airplanes to 


the British helps defend England. But the’ 


bombing of industrial Germany is not likely 
to be a decisive factor in this war. 

And the starvation of 40,000,000 women 
and children in the invaded democracies will 
not change the military situation one iota. 


EXPEDITIONARY FORCES A FUTILE WASTE OF LIFE 


Thus from the land, the sea, and the air 
there is every indication that the war in 
Europe is a military stalemate for the fore- 
seeable future. 

And every practical reason of this situa- 
tion points to the futile waste of American 
life by sending armies overseas. But reason 
is not always triumphant over emotion. 

Thus the democracies cannot be defeated 
through military action. And there are 
other nonmilitary forces which I shall state 
later which I am convinced will bring Nazi 
downfall. 

The Japanese situation enters into these 
military calculations. But as our Govern- 
ment is negotiating with them, I will not 
comment upon it. We must pray that the 
sober sense of both sides will find some 
solution. 


LIMITS UPON AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL POWER 


There is another phase of this question 
of sending our boys to Europe or its borders 
that we must look at frankly. 

There is a limit to the military produc- 
tivity of even America. Our own defenses 
are as yet unprepared. To provide our de- 
fense armies, to build a two-ocean navy, to 
build a vast cargo fleet, to build an adequate 
air force so that no enemy will think of 
coming to the Western Hemisphere, and to 
send supplies to Britain, Russia, and China 
all at the same time will engage our whole 
strength during the next 2 or 3 years. 

Production on our already gigantic pro- 
gram is only just getting under way. We 
have not yet felt its economic effects. The 
spirals of shortages in raw materials, unem- 
ployment in civilian industries, increased 
costs of living and inflation are just 
beginning. They are already a warning. We 
are not in a position to add the weight of 
expeditionary armies to this burden. We will 
likely break down in other directions. 

It may be said that Germany today sup- 
ports huge armies and air fleets. But she 
spent 6 years building its equipment. She is 
not supporting a two-ocean navy, nor fur- 
nishing supplies to Britain or Russia. And 
she has all the work shops of Europe. 

One consequence of our going to Africa or 
Europe would be that out of justice to our 
own fighting sons we will be forced to cut 
down our supplies and ships to Britain. 


AND WHAT BECOMES OF FREEDOM? 


And what becomes of American freedom 
while we are fighting a long war overseas? 

Even today our country is justly alarmed 
that freedom is slipping in America. Truly 
under intolerance we are slipping in the free- 
dom of expression. Certainly we are stip- 
ping in the freedom from fear. Unquestion- 
ably with dislocations of employment and 
rising costs of living we are slipping in free- 
dom from want. But the American system 
is built not on four freedoms alone. It is 
built upon five freedoms. And absolutely 


we are slipping from the fifth freedom, that 
is, the freedom of men to choose their own 
jobs, the freedom to save for one’s children 
and old age, and the freedom of enterprise. 
The four freedoms have never survived in 
all history without economic freedom. The 
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four freedoms were born and live by eco- 
nomic freedom. 
Inevitably America could carry such an 


economic burden of manpower and industry © 


as required by expeditionary forces only by 
repressions which duplicate the repressions of 
nazi-ism itself. Our present program with- 
out the burdens of expeditionary forces re- 
quires the surrender of some economic free- 
dom. 

Whether we go to all-out war or not, the 
volume of our present commitments requires 
the economics of war. And that means eco- 
nomic freedom must in some degree go into 
eclipse. The Dies committee has proved that 
there are thousands of men employed in our 
Government who do not want economic free- 
dom ever to return. 

Moreover, if this becomes a war of expedi- 
tionary forces, it will be so long a war that 
vested interests, vested habits, the power of 
those who would destroy the “fifth freedom,” 
will forge so permanently the totalitarianism 
of war that we can forget the “four freedoms,” 
and the fifth freedom, as well. 

The destruction of freedom will come to 
America from within our borders, not from 
overseas. 

THE TRAGIC CONSEQUENCE 


But the most tragic of all consequences is 
the grief of every American home. The 
wholesale loss of the best of our race will 
maim the progress of America for two gener- 
ations. 


NAZI-ISM WILL BE DEFEATED 


There are certain things eating into Nazi 
vitals that will sometime end this travail to 
the world. The German people do not all 
believe in this evil ideology. Their victories 
have brought tidings of death and maiming 
to every fireside in Germany. The German 
people are living under privation and under 
strain. There is a widening gulf of friction 
between the right wings and the left wings 
in Germany as represented by the Army and 
Gestapo. The whole internal economic struc- 
ture of Europe is degenerating. 

Even their great victories no longer seem 
to awaken enthusiasm in their people. There 
is a coming hopelessness of bringing the war 
to an end because their armies cannot cross 
the seas. 

Two hundred and thirty millions of people 
in 16 races which Hitler has overrun are 
seething with unquenchable hate. If he takes 
all Russia he will add another 100 million. 
His new order for Europe has met with no 
cooperation from these outraged peoples. 
They are not providing him consequential 
troops. I have never said, as some allege, 
that Hitler will be overcome by revolt of 
these unarmed peoples. But I am convinced 
that while he cannot be overcome by armies, 
by starvation, or by air power, nonetheless the 
forces working within his regime will some- 
time destroy his dreams. Mine is therefore 
no gospel of defeatism. 

We want the end of these evil and brutal 
ideas of nazi-ism, fascism, and communism. 


The slogan of the day is to crush Hitler. - 


The trouble with this world is far deeper 
than Hitler. He is only the symbol of these 
evil ideas which threaten civilization. He 
is the product of the miseries of the last 
war. A thousand Hitlers will rise when one 
falls unless these ideas are vanquished. All 
human experience shows ideas cannot be van- 
quished on the battlefield. These evils must 
die from within, if the world is to be deliv- 
ered. 
TO SUM UP 

To sum up, this is presumed to be a cru- 
sade for freedom. Mr. Churchill says the 
peril to Britain is now passed. We know that 
with preparedness our freedom is in no 
danger from invasion. On the other hand, by 
sending our boys overseas the chances of 
military success in overcoming Hitler’s 
armies is so remote, the decay of nazi-ism is 
so probable, the war will be so long, the 
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destruction of freedom in America is so cere 
tain, that we should have none of expedi- 
tionary forces. 

IMPERATIVE NEED OF NATIONAL UNITY 


Our American people are united upon pre- 
paredness for defense, and upon aid in sup- 
plies to Britain. We have been committed 
to naval action. But our people are sadly 
divided and confused. And the first need of 
this Nation in the presence of danger is more 
unity of purpose. Willingly or unwillingly 
our hands have been set to these plows and 
we must meke a job of it. No course we can 
pursue amid stupendous perils is perfect. 
But we must have unity in purpose and there 
is common ground somewhere upon which 
our people would find greater unity. The 
task of statesmen is to find that common 
ground. A survey of the Nation would find 
many causes of confusion aside from the 
natural hardships of the time. 

Many of our people are suspicious they 
do not get the truth; they are by a large 
majority opposed to sending expeditionary 
forces; they are apprehensive that the fifth 
freedom is being destroyed; they are dis- 
tracted at labor conflict; the conscience of 
many hurts from the dying children of oc- 
cupied Europe; and they are befogged over 
how lasting peace is to be had after all these 
sacrifices. I therefore suggest that: 


THE WAY TO UNITY 


First. This attempt at artificial condition- 
ing of American mind for war should stop. 
The Congress should continuously investi- 
gate and expose it. Democracy will live on 
truth alone. 

Second. The large majority of Americans 
are opposed to sending our armies to Africa 
or Europe. The country needs assurance 
that no preparation or moves in that direc- 
tion will be taken without prior authority of 
the Congress. 

Third. To get national unity the confi- 
dence of our people in the return of the fifth 
freedom must be restored. Truly we must 
surrender much economic freedom during 
this period. But the economic measures used 
could be devised as they were in the last 
war so thac the fifth freedom would come 
again with peace. 

Fourth. The greatest disunity in America 
is labor conflict. Why cannot the labor 
leaders of the United States themselves show 
their own statesmanship as they did in the 
last war by providing a method of labor 
peace? 

Fifth. We face millions of starving women 
and children in the German-occupied democ- 
racies of Europe. Hitler cannot be overcome 
with armies of starving children. Their only 
hope is in our country. Their faith in 
America and its ideals is fading daily. It 
would give unity and spiritual purpose to 
compassionate America if we made at least 
an effort to save them. A mission to save 
the child life of nations amid all this death 
would give a spirited lift to all America. 

Sixth. To get unity our people must have 
confidence that war will be made under the 
sole constitutional authority—the Congress. 
When the Congress directly and openly au- 
thorizes a step, our people will accept it 
without question. 

Seventh. Our people are bewildered over 
the aims of this war. We went to the peace 
table 23 years ago with exactly the same elo- 
quent “aims” as we are given now. But we 
failed to end war and secure prosperity. Na- 
tions can blunder into war. But they can- 
not blunder into lasting peace. 

There will be no time to discover these 
solutions after the war is over. I am not 
proposing peace negotiations. But some day 
we must go to a peace table. Why should 
not a representative American body be as- 
sembled now to prepare realistic methods by 
which peace and prosperity can be made tc 
prevail? We have some light from the 
world’s tragic experiences. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


Surely if we ceased to fan hate and fear; 
if we have labor peace; if we definitely act 
to preserve the fifth freedom; if we strive to 
save these millions of European children; if 
our people were definitely assured that we are 
not going to send our armies to Europe or its 
suburbs without the authority of Congress; 
that we have a practical plan to preserve 
peace after the war—then we could summon 
far greater unity. Then, also, my fellow 
Americans, we might summon the whole 
world to reason, 
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Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
what is transpiring today in Nazi-domi- 
nated Europe, the question naturally 
reesents itself: 

“Has slavery, abolished in America 75 
years ago, returned to the world again in 
those countries invaded and under -the 
iron rule of Hitler?” 

President Roosevelt recently told the 
International Labor Organization that 
“Berlin is the principal slave market of 
the world,” and Germany has “changed 
the occupied countries into great slave 
areas for the Nazi rulers.” 

The truth of these statements is borne 
out by almost daily accounts in the 
American newspapers of the conscription 
of labor in every corner of Europe for 
service at menial and servile tasks for the 
self-styled supermen of Hitler’s German 
Reich. Such reports are more than con- 
firmed by information possessed by the 
American Government. 

UNDER HITLER LABOR HAS BECOME A CHEAP 

COMMODITY 


As thousands and thousands of Ger- 
man men are sent to the eastern front 
and other thousands to police the occu- 
pied countries of all western Europe un- 
happy thousands of foreign labor slaves 
are imported into Germany to supply the 
labor shortage thus created. 

So rapid has been this importation of 
foreign labor into the Reich during the 
2 war years that the German Govern- 
men’ acknowledges that 3,000,000 drafted 
foreign laborers are now working on the 
side of Germany. Experienced observers 
contend that this figure is an understate- 
ment; that the true figure is nearer 
4,000,000. To accomplish this, the Nazi 
war lords have literally enslaved a whole 
continent. Contrast the unhappy lot of 
these 4,000,000 foreigners in the Reich 
with the like number of unnaturalized 
foreigners residing in America. The lat- 
ter came to the shores cf America volun- 
tarily, seeking to better themselves and 
yearning for life in a land of liberty. The 
majority have found suitable and profit- 
able employment tere. Eighty percent 
of this group are concentrated in 14 of 
our greatest industria] and agricultural 


States. They are living and working 
here as freemen—free to choose the kind 
of occupation they desire—and paid the 
same wages as American citizens em- 
ployed at the same tasks, affording the 
highest standards of living enjoyed by 
working people anywhere in the world. 

Hundreds of thousands of Poles and 
Czechs are working today in the great 
American steel and automobile indus- 
tries. In the rolling mills, steel mills, and 
blast furnaces, the Department of Labor 
records show that the average wage is 96.8 
cents per hour. In the automobile indus- 
try the average is 105.7 cents per hour. 
And foreigners employed in these indus- 
tries receive the same wages as American 
citizens. One Polish laborer working in 
these great plants can earn 10 loaves of 
bread with a single hour’s work. 

What is the status of Poles and Czechs 
inside Hitler’s Reich? 

They are degraded and despised. 
Their very nationality has been stamped 
out by the Nazi overlords. Seized in man 
hunts near their ruined homes, they have 
been shipped like mute, helpless cattle 
to the Reich to do the bidding of their 
ruthless and brutal conquerors. They 
have become nameless slaves, lost in the 
anonymity of an inferior caste, laboring 
for the barest pittance and forbidden all 
normal intercourse with the people of 
Germany. 

Immediately after the invasion, that 
part of Germany annexed to Germany— 
an area having a population of about 
13,000,000 people—was required to sup- 
ply 1,000,000 laborers for German farms 
and factories. One person in every thir- 
teen was taken in mass arrests and de- 
portations. Only the young and strong 
were wanted, women and children were 
seized with the men. 

Once inside Germany, Nazi labor 
standards did not apply to them. Polish 
boys and girls are worked a full 12 hours 
a day. Poles in Germany must identify 
themselves by wearing a letter P sewed 
on their clothes. Any German caught 
treating a Pole like a human being is 
liable to imprisonment and a heavy fine. 
Specific cases have been known of Ger- 
mans being put in a concentration camp 
for the crime of eating a meal with a 
Pole. 

Wages in Germany are determined by 
what the Nazis call the “blood order” of 
the laborer. Foreign workers see little of 
the money they earn, for the Reich gov- 
ernment takes back a heavy tax to make 
up for the worker’s alleged blood in- 
feriority. 

Many foreigners are thrown into the 
ranks of the dread labor battalions, 
known as the organization Todt—the 
labor army that built Hitler’s great in- 
vasion highway system, as Pharaoh’s 
slaves once built the pyramids. ‘These 
unfortunates labor 12 hours a day, 7 days 
a week—month in and month out—and 
are housed in what the Nazis call “mod- 
est dwellings that correspond to service 
barracks.” 

The German attitude toward foreign 
labor is indicated in many published 
statements in German newspapers; for 
example, Das Schwartzekorps proclaims 
the doctrine: 

Let the foreigner be used for unskilled 
work, where a foreigner is needed; it is more 
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fitting on racial grounds that he should in 
all circumstances serve the German, even if 
the latter has to be retrained. 


Another paper, the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung, comments that: 

For the mass of foreign workers the prin- 
ciple will always remain that they are only 
assistants for workers of German stock in 
any given trade. 


Marked distinctions are drawn, not 
only between Germans and foreigners, 
but also between the different nationali- 
ties of foreigners. And the distinction is 
always made according to the Nazi con- 
ception of hierarchy of race and superi- 
ority of blood. Poles are chiefly agricul- 
tural workers in the Reich, while for- 
eigners of the Scandinavian countries, or 
Nordic blood, are allowed to work in the 
factories. Belgian and French workers 
are paid 15 or 18 marks a week, scarcely 
enough to sustain the lowest standard of 
living; while Danish workers are paid 
wage scales almost on a parity with the 
Germans. 

What of the workers from the country 
of the Axis partner—the Italians? 

One would naturally surmise that Ital- 
ian workers would have a preferred 
status. Are they not from an allied coun- 
try? Asa matter of fact, Italian laborers 
have been reduced to a mere export com- 
modity under a new “exchange of prod- 
ucts” treaty between Germany and Italy, 
reported to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. A member of the 
German Government, Reich Minister 
Clodius, recently revealed that hundreds 
of thousands of Italian laborers have 
been shipped to Germany under this ar- 
rangement by which they literally work 
off the barter for German shipments of 
coal, iron, and steel. Under the treaty 
Italy obligated herself to send another 
200,000 laborers to the Reich, and in Sep- 
tember of this year there were already 
half a million Italians working in Ger- 
many. Yet travelers report that there is 
a marked shortage of labor in northern 
Italy which threatens to cripple industry 
and business. 

In America, there are over 692,000 un- 
naturalized Italians, almost twice as many 
as foreigners of any other nationality. 
These people enjoying gainful employ- 
ment under American standards, have 
been able to send great wealth back to 
relatives in Italy. Italian workers today 
forced to work for their ally, Germany, 
are paid only a fraction of their wages in 
German money. So unfavorable to Ger- 
many is the balance of trade between 
Germany and Italy that the Italian Gov- 
ernment, instead of profiting by its citi- 
zens’ work abroad, is forced to advance 
most of their pay in lire, turning it over 
to their families left in Italy. 

TRADE-UNIONISM ABOLISHED IN GERMANY 

In Germany, the right of workers, even 
of German stock, to join unions or associ- 
ations of workers is forbidden. Trade- 
unionism has been abolished. Such an 
idea as collective bargaining by repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing for all 
workers would be scoffed at as an instru- 
ment of the decadent democracies, 

In light of the above conditions, is it 
any wonder that the millions of foreign 
workers in Germany have discovered that 
the vaunted new order holds little hope 


























for them—that, in fact, the Nazi over- 
lords are contemplating a continent-wide 
system of forced labor and slavery, for 
friend and foe alike? 

Labor, in those countries where it is 
still free—where workers are regarded as 
human beings and not as a commodity to 
be bartered and exchanged and regi- 
mented and forced to perform unwilling 
tasks—where its rights are recognized and 
its dignity preserved, has awakened to the 
Nazi menace with its brutal attitude to- 
ward labor, and labor is pretty near 
unanimously united in the belief that this 
philosophy must be stamped out in order 
that all the social] gains made by labor 
under civilization and democracy may not 
be lost. 





William Is Worrying Too Much 
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EDITORIAL FROM PARSONS (KANS.) SUN 





Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with a great deal of interest an edi- 
torial written by Senator CLypE M. REEp, 
of Kansas, appearing in the Parsons 
(Kans.) Sun of November 19, 1941, and 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the editorial: 


[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun of November 
19, 1941] 


WILLIAM IS WORRYING TOO MUCH 


Our old (lifelong) friend and companion in 
arms through many battles, that most famous 
of all Kansans, William Allen White, sage of 
Emporia and editor of a newspaper known as 
the Gazette published in that town, is worry- 
ing much because the United States of Amer- 
ica is alleged, by many people, including 
Kansans, to be hovering “on the brink of 
war.” Mr. White gets quite savage with his 
typewriter, particularly about Kansas Con- 
gressmen—including his own district—who, 
according to Mr. White, “opened their in- 
spired flytraps and said we are going just hell- 
bent to war.” 

The Sun wonders if Mr. White would get 
sore at us if we mildly suggested that the 
Congressmen were right. The cold, hard fact 
is that we are in war, not on the brink of it. 
True, it is an undeclared war and so far only 
the Navy has engaged in shooting, with 
United States airplanes keeping watch on 
the seas below. But it is war, just the same. 
We have armed forces scattered around over 
the world. We are building air bases in Ire- 
land as well as Iceland and a dozen other 
places. We have a quarter of a million men 
in Hawaii, an equal number in the Philip- 
pines or on their way, we are providing bellig- 
erents with every sort of war supplies and 
munitions, and we are repairing British war 
vessels in our ports and navy yards. 

Mr. White closes his “worry” editorial with 
this expression: 

“So don’t worry about the brink of war. 
Since we have been on the brink of war 
2 years, we have killed 100 times as many 
people in automobile accidents in this coun- 
try as we have killed people defending our 
ancient American right of the freedom of 
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the seas. Would they have us stop automo- 
biles because we are on the brink of calam- 
ity every minute? Well, considering the size 
of the brink of war, it doesn’t seem so dan- 
gerous, after all. And gradually the Amer- 
ican people have become conscious of the 
fact that the brink of war is a rhetorical 
phrase. It no longer scares the daylights out 
of anyone.” 

“Brink of war” may be a rhetorical phrase, 
but actually being in war is no joke. And 
we are in war. Mr. White, or anyone else, 
need have no worry about the possibility of 
our getting in. We are there now. 

Once upon a time, many years ago, Mr. 
White wrote an editorial that started him 
on the road to fame. It was entitied “What’s 
the Matter With Kansas?” It was a most 
reactionary expression, which our tried and 
true friend has disavowed and apologized for 
as his understanding grew and heart traveled 
down a different path. He is quite a bit in- 
tolerant with those of his old friends whose 
judgment differs from his on the interna- 
tional war situation. Mr. White wants his 
friends and neighbors to be rubber stamps 
on that most serious and vital question. 

May we, in all earnestness and respect, sug- 
gest to Mr. White that the Congressmen he 
mentions so scornfully represent Kansas 
opinion more nearly than he does. And, also, 
what is more important, they are voting and 
speaking their honest judgment—just as our 
most celebrated citizen is doing. 

Have we become so Hitlerized in the United 
States of America, and Kansas, that there is 
room for only one point of view? Heaven 
forbid. And the editor of the Emporia Ga- 
zette should be the first to speak out for free 
speech, a free press, and the duty of men 
elected to Congress to vote their honest 
judgment. 





Highway Building 
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OF MONTANA 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE GREAT FALLS 
(MONT.) TRIBUNE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune] 

HIGHWAY BUILDING 

In his recommendation to Congress for a 
billion-dollar cut in nondefense spending 
Secretary Morgenthau suggested specifically 
that future authorizations of Federal aid for 
highways be canceled. 

Experiences of the first World War when 
highway transportation was relatively unde- 
veloped, do not justify that recommendation. 
Defense activities even in that period stim- 
ulated the use of highways tremendously and 
we had hardly begun to use trucks and motor 
carriers at that time. 

Right now the highways of the country 
are taking a terrific beating as a result of 
expanded highway transport, not only by the 
armed forces moving about the country, but 
in the movement of workers and materials 
for defense industries. There is need of 
speeding up highway building for all pur- 
poses right now and future demands will be 
even greater, 
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And in planning for the future we must 
face the probability that highway transport 
of all kinds will far exceed anything ever 
known within a few years. Any slow-down on 
highway expansion will cause a lag in pro- 
viding needed roads that will be a heavy 
handicap on all agriculture and industry. 
Even the disruption of State highway de- 
partments by cutting off Federal highway aid 
a few years would set back vital highway ex- 
pansion a quarter of a century. 





Government Should Not Issue Interest- 
Bearing Bonds and Thereby Save More 
Than a Billion Dollars a Year in Inter- 
est—Present System Idiotic, Cannot Be 
Defended, and Will Eventually Cause 
Members of Congress to Defend Them- 
selves Before the People for Allowing It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HON. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, OF TEXAS, AND 
THE RESEARCH DIRECTOR OF THE 
NATIONAL ECONOMY LEAGUE 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith correspondence I have 
had with the research director of the 
National Economy League. It discusses 
the following questions: 

First. The sovereign Government of 
the United States should not issue in- 
terest-bearing bonds. 

Second. Our $23,000,000,000 in gold re- 
mains idle in the hills of Kentucky. This 
gold can be used if non-interest-bearing 
bonds are issued, and delivered to the 
Federal Reserve banks. 

Third. If the Government will exercise 
its constitutional duty and create its cwn 
credit and money, instead of farming this 
privilege out to private banks and paying 
them to exercise the privilege, the tax- 
payers can be saved between one and two 
billion dollars each year. 

Fourth. Interest-bearing bonds are 
more inflationary than non-interest- 
bearing bonds because it requires twice 
as much money to pay the former. 

Fifth. If a bank creates money to buy 
a Government bond, and then finds itself 
in need of money, it can deposit the Gov- 
ernment bond with a Federal Reserve 
bank and obtain the money for 1-percent 
interest, and at the same time continue 
to receive the 2% or 3 percent interest 
provided for in the bonds. 

Sixth. It does not make sense for the 
Government to farm out the use of its 
credit to private corporations. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


OcTosBer 28, 1941, 
The NaTIONAL EconoMy LEAGUE, 
New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: I have read with interest your 
statements gotten out from time to time, 
concerning the national debt, as well as the 
appropriations and expenditures of Congress. 
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I have noticed that you carry interest on 
the national debt as something absolutely 
necessary and in the same column with nec- 
essary defense items. 

It is my belief that it is not only unneces- 
sary but wasteful and extravagant for the 
National Government to issue interest-bear- 
ing bonds and pay interest. 

Under our present system, interest-bear- 
ing bonds are delivered to the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks and they are sold to the pri- 
vate banks and to the public. The Federal 
Reserve banks receive credit, and after the 
2,274 Treasury employees who write checks 
to pay the obligations of the American Gov- 
ernment and deliver them to payees and they 
are cashed, the Treasury’s accounts at these 
banks are charged with these checks. 

I can see some reason for selling bonds to 
the public at this time, as it will have a 
tendency to check inflation, but there is no 
reason to sell Government interest-bearing 
bonds to commercial banks that create the 
money, which is a governmental function, 
and charge the Government interest on it. 

The Treasury could, if Congress directed, 
issue non-interest-bearing bonds to the 12 
Federal Reserve banks and obtain the same 
kind of credit as now obtained through the 
sale of interest-bearing bonds. The 2,274 
Treasury employees could write the same 
kind of checks against the same banks, and 
the people receiving these checks would re- 
ceive the same kind of money and credit as 
they are now receiving. 

The credit or money so paid out would 
have exactly the same backing and support 
that it would have if interest-bearing bonds 
were issued and sold. So there is no logical 
reason in the world that can be given why 
the Government will deliberately cause the 
taxpayers to pay from a billion to two billion 
dollars a year in interest, which, as a matter 
of right and justice, should not be paid at all. 

Since you have given Congress such inter- 
esting and instructive advice in the past, I 
wish you would please advise me whether or 
not you can see your way clear to protest 
against this wasteful and unnecessary ex- 
travagance. 

You are undoubtely aware of the fact that 
our National Government is supported 
through tax on profits, except the excise or 
sales taxes that are levied. These sales taxes 
are very burdensome and would not have to 
be collected if the Government did not farm 
out the Government’s credit to the private 
commercial banks. The total individual in- 
come-tax payments of the Government are 
not sufficient to pay the interest on the 
national debt. 

The total value of the tangible property 
in the United States is about $300,000,000,- 
000. Not one penny is paid on this property 
to the support of our national-defense pro- 
gram, or for any other governmental expendi- 
ture. It is true that if profits are made on 
this property that the individual making the 
profits will pay a part of the profits only. 
It is possible for one to own millions of 
dollars’ worth of real property and not pay 
any tax toward the support of our National 
Government or our defense program at all. 

Furthermore, the intangible property of 
this Nation, including stocks, bonds, and 
securities and other intangible wealth, aggre- 
gates in value about $400,000,000,000. This 
property pays no tax whatsoever toward our 
national-defense program or toward the sup- 
port of our Government. It is true, as in 
the case of real property, that if a profit is 
made a small part of the profits only is paid 
in taxes to the National Government. 

It occurs to me that your association 
would be rendering a great service if you 
would advocate the taxation of intangible 
property for national-defense purposes, 


allowing a liberal exemption of $50,000 for 
each individual or corporation, or even more, 
in order to make allowances for State taxes 
You may consider that intan- 


paid, if any. 


gible property pays no tax at all to the States, 
since it has been discovered that a State 
cannot effectively enforce an intangible tax 
law. So the greatest wealth in our country, 
for all practical purposes, escapes taxation 
from both the State government and the 
National Government, and does not make 
any contribution toward the payment of 
expenses of our self-defense efforts in our 
national-defense program. 

If you will give me your views on these 
important subjects, especially relative to 
saving interest on Government obligations 
that are issued in the future and the taxa- 
tion of real and intangible property—intan- 
gible property especially—it will be very much 
appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 
WricuHt PATMAN. 


THE NaTIONAL EcoNoMyY LEAGUE, 

: New York, N. Y., October 30, 1941. 
Hon. WricHT PaTMAN, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: I have read 
with interest your letter of October 28 with 
regard to the cost of the Federal debt and 
suggesting a Federal tax on real and intangi- 
ble property. 

I had previously followed rather closely 
the exchange of correspondence between 
yourself and Mr. Eccles, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, as it appeared in the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL Recorp last March. While I think 
this correspondence did much to explain the 
working of the banking system, I believe 
that Mr. Eccles’ reasoning in support of the 
payment of interest on Government bonds is 
sound. 

The National Economy League has car- 
ried interest among the irreducible expendi- 
tures of the Government, not because it 
approves of the expenditure in itself (on 
the contrary, we believe the debt which gave 
rise to it could have been avoided in large 
part), but because interest is a necessary 
penalty for the use of borrowed money in 
our system of enterprise. There are two 
main reasons for this: 

(1) Non-interest-bearing obligations would 
offer the bearer no inducement to hold 
them; he would receive no income by s0 
doing. These obligations would therefore 
pass from hand to hand as money, and, as 
Mr. Eccles has pointed out, the increased 
supply of money would raise prices to a dis- 
astrous extent. This would be the result 
of a more rapid circulation of money, as well 
as an increase in its quantity. The conse- 
quent inflation would mean that millions 
of people living on savings, pensions, annui- 
ties, and wages and salaries which could 
not be raised easily, would find their dollars 
worth only a fraction of the value they for- 
merly had. The burden on these classes 
would be an insidious tax, totaling far more 
than the amount which the Government had 
ostensibly saved in interest. 

(2) Interest is the price for capital, and 
like other prices, it is the means of allocating 
an economic resource to its best use. If the 
Government invoked its sovereign power to 
avoid the payment of interest, there would 
be no direct economic restraint on govern- 
mental expenditures. Money obtained with- 
out cost would be too easy to spend. 

Your proposal for a Federal tax on real and 
intangible property is tied up with the whole 
question of Federal-State tax relations. As 
you have pointed out, the Federal Govern- 
ment does tax the income from property, and 
States and their subdivisions tax the capital 
value of real property, and in some States, of 
intangible property as well. It should be re- 
membered that intangible property is only 
representative of real property, and there is 
danger of double taxation. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also taxes the transfer of property 
at death. 
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The direct taxation of property by the Fed- 


State and local governments. 
There are two ways by which the Federal 
Government could obtain more revenue from 


tates and gifts (strictly these are taxes on the 
transfer of property). The other is to broaden 
the limits and increase the amount of the 
“earned income credit” under the income 
tax. The present limits are quite arbitrary. 
If the earned income credit is made larger 
there would naturally have to be an increase 
in rates, both to make up the revenue loss 
and to obtain further revenue. Assuming 
that after this change, the tax on earned in- 
comes would be the same as at present, it 
follows that the tax on incomes from prop- 
erty would be higher than at present. Either 
of these changes in present Federal taxes 
would accomplish your objective with regard 
to property's place in defense financing with- 
out raising constitutional questions. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wiixarp D. ARANT, 
Research Director. 


NOvEMBER 24, 1941. 
Mr. Writarp D. ARANT, 
Research Director, the National 
Economy League, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. ARANT: Please accept my thanks 
for your letter of October 30, 1941, in reply to 
my letter of October 23, 1941, relative to the 
Federal debt. 

In the second paragraph of your letter you 
state that you are in accord with the views 
expressed by Mr. Eccles, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, on the question of the 
Government paying interest on Government 
bonds. You, of course, realize that Mr. Eccles 
bluntly and candidly approved the payment 
of interest on Government bonds in order to 
help the banks. He says, in effect, that the 
banks render so much free service to the 
people, and are so essential to the economic 
structure of our country, that they must be 
supported, and one of the best ways to sup- 
port the banks is by giving them interest on 
Government bonds. I agree that banks are 
very necessary, but I do not agree that they 
should be subsidized by the Government, a3 
they are at this time. 

In the near future the Government will be 
compelled, under the present system, to sell 
the banks $10,000,000,000 in United States 
Government bonds, which will provide :n in- 
terest rate. The banks, in buying these 
bonds, will create the money by a bookkeep- 
ing transaction. I am sure that you will not 
deny this statement. By the time the bonds 
are paid the taxpayers will have paid twice 
as much as the face value of the bonds, be- 
cause on long-term bonds the aggregate in- 
terest paid usually amounts to as much as 
the principal. Therefore the Government 
pays $2 for every $1 that it borrows. With 
this understanding, I am sure that you realize 
that bonds which require as much to be paid 
in interest as the face of the bonds amount 
to, are twice aS inflationary as the amount 
of the bonds themselves. 

One point I wish you would answer for me 
is this: Why is it logical and reasonable for 
the sovereign Government of the United 
States, which has the sole and exclusive power 
to create money, to farm out this great privi- 
lege and right to private banks, and pay the 











banks for the use of the money that the 
banks create on the Government's credit? 

You state that non-interest-bearing ob- 
ligations would offer the bearer no induce- 
ment to hold them; he would receive no in- 
come by so doing. It is not my proposal to 
issue printing-press money or non-interest- 
bearing obligations to be distributed among 
the people generally. My proposal contem- 
plates that non-interest-bearing bonds will be 
issued to the Federal Reserve banks only and 
be held by the Federal Reserve banks only. 
In this way, we could get the use of the huge 
gold supply that is buried in the hills of Ken- 
tucky. At present, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury issues interest-bearing bonds and deliv- 
ers them to the Federal Reserve banks. The 
Federal Reserve banks permit the member 
banks to buy these bonds, which provide an 
interest rate, of course, by giving the Govern- 
ment credit on the books of the bank for the 
amount of the bonds. The banks pay noth- 
ing at all for the bonds. They merely give 
credit to the Government. This credit is then 
transferred to the Federal Reserve banks in 
the district in which the member bank is 
located. ‘ihen, the 2,274 Treasury employees, 
who write checks to pay the obligations to the 
Government, write checks on the credit the 
Government has at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Suppose, instead of issuing interest-bear- 
ing bonds and delivering them to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, and permitting the pri- 
vate banks to create the money with which 
to buy the bonds, that the Treasury issue 
non-interest-bearing bonds and compel the 
Federal Reserve banks to accept them and 
give the Government credit. Then, the 2,274 
Treasury employees will write the same kind 
of checks to the same people to pay the same 
obligations, and the people receiving these 
checks will obtain the same credit, or money 
for them, as under the present system. 

If we permit the banks to create the 
$10,000,000,000 mentioned in a preceding par- 
agraph that the Government will need in the 
near future, it will require the taxpayers 20, 
30, 40, or 50 years’ time to pay the bonds 
issued for the credit if they carry the usual 
rates of interest. If non-interest-bearing 
bonds were issued, the same amount that we 
have been paying as interest could be paid as 
principal and a portion of the bonds liqui- 
dated each year, and the entire amount would 
be liquidated in a reasonable length of time. 

You state that interest is the price for 
capital, and like other prices it is the means 
of allocating an economic resource to its best 
use. Please do not overlook the fact that I 
make a distinction between States, counties, 
cities, individuals, and corporations paying 
interest and the sovereign Government of 
the United States paying interest. Only the 
United States Government has the sovereign 
right to create money and credit. 

You state, “Money obtained without cost 
would be too easy to spend.” The apologists 
for the bond system in the past contended 
that the Government should pay interest on 
Government bonds in order to prevent a Con- 
gress from becoming too extravagant, the 
argument being that if too many bonds were 
issued the banks and the people would not 
buy them, and therefore the Congress would 
be compelled to cut down on expenditures. 
That argument no longer holds, since a bank, 
if it needs money, can deposit its Govern- 
ment bonds and obtain money 100 cents on 
the dollar by paying a small interest rate for 
the money and at the same time will con- 
tinue to receive a much higher interest rate 
on the Government bonds deposited as secu- 
rity for the money. My personal opinion is 
that if non-interest-bearing bonds were is- 
sued, as suggested, Congress would be much 
more careful about expenditures in order to 
prevent a psychological fear that might lead 
to ruinous inflation. Interest-bearing bonds 
are more inflationary than non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds because it requires twice as much 
to pay them. 
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My suggestion that consideration be given 
to taxation of real and intangible property 
was accompanied by the statement that there 
should be a liberal exemption of something 
like $50,000 for each individual or corpora- 
tion, or even more. As it is now, the $300,- 
000,000,000 in real property and the $400,000,- 
000,000 in intangible property pay no taxes 
whatsoever to the Federal Government for 
national defense or for any other purpose. 
A further fact should not be overlooked, and 
that is that the entire amount paid in income 
taxes by individuals each year is insufficient 
to pay the interest on our national debt. In 
other words, all the taxes paid by individuals 
to the Federal Government on income are 
paid on a debt that should not be contracted 
as a mattc: of right, and still it is insufficient. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PAaTMAN. 





The Price of Liberty 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a well- 
written editorial appeared in the Indian- 
apolis News, of Indianapolis, Ind., follow- 
ing the President’s Armistice Day ad- 
dress, and I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp and to include therein such 
editorial on the subject The Price of 
Liberty, which follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News] 
PRICE OF LIBERTY . 


The gist of the President’s Armistice Day 
speech was his quotation from Sergeant 
York—“Liberty and freedom and democracy 
are so precious that you do not fight to win 
them once and stop. Liberty and freedom 
and democracy are prizes awarded only to 
those peoples who fight to win them and 
then keep on fighting eternally to hold them.” 

York and the President thus paid tribute 
to the truth which John P. Curran, the Irish 
patriot, spoke in the Irish Parliament, in 
1790, as the distilled wisdom of the ages. 
Said he: “It is the common fate of the in- 
dolent to see their rights become the prey 
of the active. The condition upon which 
God hath given liberty to man is eternal 
vigilance; which condition, if he break, servi- 
tude is at once the consequence of his crime 
and the punishment of his guilt.” The Irish 
did not heed Curran. They surrendered their 
rights to the British Crown. And then de- 
voted more than a century to recovering 
them. 

Five years ago the French and the British 
were the “indolent” when they suffered Hit- 
ler, the “active,” to make a token invasion of 
the demilitarized zone in violation of their 
treaty rights. In that critical 24 hours they 
could have prevented the war. But by merely 
appealing to the League of Nations, the 
French and British disclosed to Hitler what 
he wanted to know—that they had relaxed 
their vigilance in defense of liberty. 

The President was exhorting Americans to 
vigilance. He named Hitler—and rightly—as 
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the menace to liberty. But there is also a 
home menace—an infringement of the right 
to work, of property rights, of free enterprise, 
of the right of popular expression through 
acts of Congress. It will gain the country 
nothing to be active abroad and indolent at 
home. 





Thanksgiving Thoughts 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. KNUTE HILL, OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me over the radio yes- 
terday evening: 


Friends of WWDC radic audience, on this 
Sunday evening, November 23, 1941, midway 
between “Franksgiving” and Thanksgiving, let 
us pause and consider the many blessings for 
which we may be truly thankful. In the 
early colonial days, in the midst of danger, 
disease, and death, the Pilgrims were humbly 
grateful to a kind Providence and established 
the thoroughly American holiday, Thanks- 
giving. How much more we, in these modern 
days, with every convenience and comfort, 
should be devoutly grateful. 

Most of the world—I refrain from designat- 
ing it either as a Christian or civilized 
world—is aflame with the passions of bit- 
terness, hatred, and war. The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse are riding their fiery 
steeds of destruction and devastation as they 
never rode them before. So far—and I speak 
advisedly—we have not as yet been hurled 
into this mad maelstrom of Mars. Yes; we 
are on the very brink of the precipice, but, 
thank God, we are still at peace with the 
world, and will be unless a deiuded Congress 
sees fit to declare actual war. For this we 
have just cause to be deeply thankful. Let 
it not be a selfish gratitude, thinking only 
of our own safety and security and satisfac- 
tion. Let it rather be a prayer, a faith, a 
hope that our beloved country may be saved 
from entry into this horrible holocaust, so 
that we may be the better prepared and ready 
to aid in binding up the wounds of a war- 
torn and war-weary world, and with wisdom, 
courage, and patience help guide the peoples 
of all other nations along the pathways of 
peace. We can the better do this if we are 
adequately prepared to meet the aggressors 
and dictators, whoever they may be, but we 
must be entirely neutral as far as foreign 
warfare is concerned. The leaders of a 
wealthy, powerful, and fair neutral nation 
can and will dominate the group that eventu- 
ally must sit down around the conference 
table at the close of this World War No. 2 
and conclude a just and lasting peace among 
all the peoples of the world. 

I can have no greater desire than that the 
leaders of this Nation may see their way 
clear to cease their provocative activities and 
humbly yet courageously prepare themselves 
for such a splendid role in the present drama 
that is being performed on the stage of life. 

We should be thankful tonight that an 
overwhelming majority of the Amercan peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the war hysteria at 
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home and the taunting of the madmen of 
Europe and Asia and the many provocative 
incidents in foreign waters, that these 
American people are keeping their heads 
clear and cool and their feet on the ground. 
President Roosevelt, in his first inaugural on 
March 4, 1933, wisely said: “The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” The American 
people were inspired to a great faith by that 
sentiment and resolved to drive that fear out 
of their lives. That resolve is still the ruling 
passion with a large majority of our people. 
With adequate preparedness they have no 
fear of Stalin with his communism, nor 
Mussolini with his fascism, nor Hitler with 
his nazi-ism. On the contrary, they have 
great faith, an abiding faith in Americanism; 
faith in the land founded by Franklin, Wash- 
ington, and Jefferson and preserved by the 
immortal Lincoln. If we follow in their foot- 
steps, carry out their precepts and injunc- 
tions, and dedicate our efforts, yes, our very 
lives, to constructive instead of destructive 
projects, we cannot fail to perpetuate the best 
form of government, so far in history, con- 
ceived and devised by the mind of man. It 
is our duty to obey, to protect, and to im- 
prove that government so. that our posterity 
may bless us for having lived. Here may I 
quote Lincoln: “There is an important sense 
in which the Government is distinct from 
the administration. One is perpetual; the 
other is temporary and changeable. A man 
may be loyal to his Government and yet 
oppose the peculiar principles and methods 
of the administration.” I repeat, the Amer- 
ican people have no fear of the ultimate 
outcome; they have faith in God, they have 
faith in their form of government, they have 
faith in themselves, the supreme sovereigns 
of this Republic. 

We should be thankful tonight that to the 
east and to the west of our continent are the 
two broad oceans, the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific. Notwithstanding all the propaganda to 
the contrary, they are still two great barriers 
to any successful invasion by any foe or group 
of foes and a comforting protection to our 
Western Hemisphere. This has been attested 
to by many of our leading Army and Navy of- 
cers. Do not misunderstand me, I did not 
include officials such as Stimson and Knox. 
With a separate air force such as visioned by 
the late Billy Mitchell, Al Williams, and at 
one time General Arnold, we could dominate 
and control any and all approaches to our 
coasts within a distance of 500 miles. We can 
be, we must be, we will be invincible to all 
enemies and impregnable to any invasion. 

We should be thankfu’ tonight for friendly 
neighbor nations to the north and to the 
south of us. Canada is not only friendly but 
far wiser than we are. Just study her meth- 
ods of raising and maintaining and training 
her troops, her protection of her citizens, and 
her complete independence of the domination 
and propaganda of her mother country, Eng- 
land. She keeps her equipment for her own 
draftees. She trains them to be efficient sol- 
diers in less than a year. She does not com- 
pel them to serve outside Canada. It might 
have been well for us never to have had the 
Revolution of 1776, the War of 1812, or cause 
for writing the deleted stanza of the Star- 
Spangled Banner. No; I glory in these things 
I have cited, and some day soon, when the 
American voters have again spoken, we will 
again declare our complete independence 
from Great Britain and deal with her only on 
a fair, equal, and equitable basis. 

We should be thankful tonight for the 
manifold and almost limitless natural re- 
sources of these United States. In many sec- 
tions of the country these natural resources 
have hardly been touched. With the develop- 
ment of cheap electric power it will be pos- 
sible and inevitable that these wonderful 
assets that are our common heritage will be 
fully utilized. Since the discovery of America 
the bowels of old Mother Earth have yielded 
up treasures of coal, oil, and minerals, Even- 


tually these resources will be exhausted. But 
the white coal that comes down from the 
snow-capped, sun-kissec peaks of the western 
section of our country is inex- 
haustible. The untold mineral wealth of this 
section awaits the development by modern 
methods. New and boundless fields of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, and other metals will in 
decades to come far outstrip the gold and 
silver mines of yesteryears. All these re- 
sources are our common heritage. May they 
all be developed for the common good to 
protect and advance our common welfare. 

We should be thankful tonight for the 
boundless stretches of fertile land that lie 
within the borders of our United States. 
Millions of undeveloped acres are awaiting 
the magic wand of irrigation to make them 
blossom like the rose. There never has been, 
there is not now, and there never will be any 
such thing as overproduction—at least not 
as long as ore-third of our men. women, and 
children .are “ill-housed, ill-clad, and ill- 
nourished.” God grant that the coiner of 
that phrase may realize before it is too late 
his splendid opportunity to so lead our be- 
loved country and its people that they will 
so dedicate themselves and their best 
thoughts and efforts to the great and noble 
task of making the United States not the 
arsenal of wasteful warfare but the boundless 
breadbasket and wonderful workshop of the 
world. This can and should be the crowning 
glory of his career. 

We should be thankful tonight that the 
youth of this country is different from that 
of other countries. Whereas the youth of 
Russia, Italy, and Germany has been regi- 
mented with goose-step precision, nourished 
on hatred of the people of other nations, and 
educated from infancy up to manhood on the 
false doctrine of racial superiority, the youth 
of America has been taught to think inde- 
pendently, cooperate harmoniously with their 
fellows, and act courageously and fearlessly 
for the common weal. In these United States 
a man is respected and admired because of 
his character, his courtesy, his worth to so- 
ciety. Our youth of today, thank God, can- 
not be regimented nor dominated—it can 
only be led by a real leader. Oh, for a time 
it may yield, as we all do at times; but 
eventually it will seize the pilot stick and 
guide our ship of state into safe harbor. It 
must be so. It cannot be otherwise. It is 
ofttimes a relief to get away from a group of 
wavering Congressmen who are too often 
swayed by threats of patronage punishment 
or promises of rosy rewards and talk to some 
starry-eyed youth who has a vision of a splen- 
did future for his country and who is deter- 
mined to do his bit to make this country safe 
for democracy--to make the best use of his 
opportunity to abolish poverty, injustice, and 
crime—to make this country of ours a better 
Place for all of us to live in. Let us older 
men and women be thankful tonight that 
God has given us this greatest national! re- 
source and asset—our boys and girls of today. 
May they build where we have torn down, 
may they succeed where we have failed, may 
they have an abiding faith where we have too 
often been beset by doubts and frustrated by 
fears. May the youth of today be the real 
manhood and womanhood of tomorrow. 

We should be thankful tonight for the 
mothers—the womanhood of our country. 
The hallowed past has its Betsy Rosses, 
Molly Pitchers, Martha Washingtons, Dolly 
Madisons, Julia Ward Howes, Clara Bartons, 
and Frances Willards. The living present has 
its devoted, consecrated, determined mothers 
and wives who are more than willing to sacri- 
fice to the utmost in the actual defense of 
home and country, but who, knowing full 
well the tragic aftermath of any war, are 
dedicating their time and efforts toward the 
cause of peace. How trite is the old saying: 
“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” But how everlastingly true. I have 
an abiding faith that the mothers of Amer- 
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ica, the flower of the world’s womanhood, will 
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world where the people have feet of clay, be- 
cause in the house of clay dwells a divine 
spirit. 

Lastly, we should be thankful tonight that 
we are fast approaching the season of longest 
nights. It is always darkest before the 
dawn. But the dawn is sure to come. It 
comes even after the darkest and longest 
night. At this season of the year all of nature 
is asleep, the green grass, the verdant trees, 
the fragrant flowers. But as sure as the 
dawn will come tomorrow so sure will come 
the spring with the reawakening of the blades 
of grass, the leaves of the trees, and the 
petals of the flowers in the garden. So, too, 
after this darkest of nights in the history of 
the world will come a reawakening of the 
courtesies of civilization, the crystal clear 
creeds of Christianity, the comforting calm 
of sweet charity that passeth all understand- 
ing. 

May I close with a clarion‘call to all of 
you who are listening in on WWDC to gird 
up your loins to fight evil and not persons, to 
impeach Mars and not men, to dedicate your 
lives to the service of your fellow men, being 
sure that that service is most acceptable 
which begins at home. Make your own home 
a worth-while place in which to live and love, 
make your country safe for democracy, and 
thus you will by precept and example and 
persuasion help a rick and wounded world 
to become a good place for all people to 
dwell in in peace and good will. Good night. 


Uncle Sam Versus the Realist 
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HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
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Monday, November 24, 1941 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, on August 
16, 1941, England, like Russia, was at war 
with Hitler. England made an agree- 
ment with Russia to furnish Stalin all- 
out aid for sterling. We call it cash. 
For every dollar’s worth of bombers Eng- 
land sends to Russia, she gets a dollar 
for it. 

On August 16, 1941, the New York 
Times reported a Roosevelt-Churchill 
message to Stalin: 

We are at the moment cooperating to pro- 
vide you with the very maximum of supplies 
that you most urgently need. Already many 
shiploads have left our shores and more will 
leave in the immediate future. 


There our foreign policy of aid to Rus- 
sia was established. Shiploads of ma- 
terial had left our shores. Who said it? 
Churchill and Roosevelt. ‘Whose shores? 
England and the United States. Whose 
goods? There is the question. We give, 
call it lease-lend if you like, but at this 
stage in diplomacy we decidedly and em- 
phatically give to England. I say we 








give to England advisedly, because 8 
months ago we established the lease-lend 
policy, and to this date all we get are 
receipts for the material. The adminis- 
tration propaganda agencies divert our 
thoughts toward other channels, so we 
Americans are not supposed to think 
such unpatriotic thoughts about repay- 
ment. But not jolly old England. She 
gets dollars, and has no lease-lend bill 
for Russia. 

On October 10 I showed the House of 
Representatives a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce which announced 
the British dollar-for-value agreement 
with Russia. I reminded my colleagues 
of the Morgenthau and Jesse Jones loans 
of your dollars to Russia. At the mo- 
ment we were debating an amendment 
barring lease-lend to Russia. I said: 

Today, Mr. Chairman, Congress will decide 
the next step, whether we endorse giving the 
products of American toil and sweat to 
Russia. None of this money in this particu- 
lar bill will be available for Russia’s needs 
now. However, the vote will be a green light 
for the President to make gifts to Russia. 
After the vote on this amendment Mr. Chair- 
man, if it is rejected, what will be the date 
line on this announcement: “President allo- 
cates $1,000,000,000 from original §$7,000,- 
000,000 lease-lend appropriation for aid to 
Russia.”? 


Today, November 6, less than a month 
after my prediction on the floor of the 
House, President Roosevelt makes this 
announcement reported in the New York 
Times: 

Lease-lend aid in the amount of $1,000,- 
000,000 was tledged to Soviet Russia by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through an exchange of letters 
with Premier Joseph Stalin that was made 
public by the State Department without 
comment late today. 


Here is my analysis of the administra- 
tion’s lease-lend diplomacy. The figures 
in the statement are mine, but the 
method of operation iv the administra- 
tion’s: 

We give England bombers and matériel 
made with our toil and sweat. England 
puts them in her common-defense pile. 
England delivers bombers and matériel 
from this defense pile to Russia via the 
dollar-value cash agreement. For all 
practical purposes she might just as well 
sell our bombers and matériel to Russia, 
because we must give England that much 
more to keep the pile at the same “all- 
out” level. Therefore I may say simply: 

We give England bombers and matériel 
made with our toil and sweat. England 
delivers them to Russia via the dollar- 
value agrcement. The British Treasury 
gets the dollars. The United States 
Treasury is gutted in a two-way split to 
Russia and England. Here is the way 
$2,000,000,000 worth of aid to Russia 
vould look in the books of the United 
States and the British Treasuries: 


U. S. Treasury 


War-aid receipts._.........-- $0, 000, 000, 000 
Deficit: 
Lease-lend aid to Rus- 
Gite deatacdunane 1, 000, 000, 000 
Lease-lend aid to Eng- 
GT ciabnadcnenawddiud 1, 000, 000, 000 


Total deficit........ 2, 000, 000, 900 
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British Treasury 
Receipts: 
Lease-lend bombers 
from United States... $1, 000, 000, 000 
Sterling received for 
British aid to Russia 
(Anglo-Russian agree- 


ment of Aug. 16, 
BRMEE Goo ck Chowan 1, 000, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000, 000 

Disbursements: Aid to Rus- 
BG ccd ite ied licuiel 1, 000, 000, 000 

Balance in His Maj- 
esty’s Treasury__--. 1, 000, 000, 000 


Mr. Speaker, every billion-dollar gift 
represents $7.60 debt for each man, 
woman, and child in America. 

Of course, the administration says it 
is unpatriotic to think of such a thing, 
but that is the way it is. 

As patriotic Americans, do you want 
these facts to come from a loyal oppo- 
sition in Congress after we have been 
stuck for two billion, or do you want to 
get stuck for $13,000,000,000 before the 
facts come from another Nye investi- 
gating committee? 





Launching of the U. S. S. “Indiana” 
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SPEECH OF HON. HENRY F. SCHRICKER, 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
include the address delivered by the Hon- 
orable Henry F. Schricker, Governor of 
the State of Indiana, on the occasion of 
the launching of the U. S. S. Indiana, 
at the shipyard of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Newport 
News, Va., on November 21, 1941. 

Indiana and her citizens are proud of 
this newest addition to the naval might 
of our country and their pride and pleas- 
ure in sponsoring the Nation’s mightiest 
battleship was evidenced by the fact that 
over 700 Indianans journeyed to New- 
port News to witness the event. 

The sentiment of the people of Indiana 
is truly expressed in the following re- 
marks by our Governor: 

Governor Price, Secretary Knox, officers and 
men of the Navy and the Army, and my fel- 
low citizens, it is with pardonable pride and 
profound pleasure that I undertake to speak 
a word of appreciation and of loyalty for my 
fellow citizens in the great Hoosier State on 
this historic occasion. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of citizens are assembled before their 
loudspeakers, back home in Indiana, at this 
eventful hour, sharing the joy of this launch- 
ing and yearning to express their gratitude 
to the Federal Government for having built 


and named this mighty battleship after their 
own State, 
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The people of Indiana are, above everything 
else, a liberty-loving people, and they under- 
stand full well the cost of American freedom 
and the importance of being at all times pre- 
pared to defend it. There are no strands of 
appeasement in the tapestry of Hoosier his- 
tory, nor are her people disposed ta lie su- 
pinely on their backs, hugging the delusive 
phantom of hope until our enemies shall have 
bound us hand and foot. 

They are, in all truth, a peace-loving peo- 
ple, but they are not unmindful that the 
precious pursuits of peace were made secure 
only by the valor and victory of America’s 
sons who were not afraid of war. 

I speak for more than three and a half 
millions of people when I say that Indiana 
is definitely for the all-out defense program 
and that her sons and daughters, of whatever 
age or station, are anxious and willing to do 
their full part. Standing here on this sacred 
soil of the Old Dominion, the ancestral home 
of the Washingtons, the Jeffersons, the Mad- 
isons, the Monroes, the Henrys, the Lees, the 
Randolphs, and scores of other champions of 
liberty in Colonial days. I am inspired to 
pledge to the President and to the Congress 
of the United States the unswerving loyalty 
of the people of Indiana and to add that they 
will neither falter nor fail in their part of the 
unfinished task which lies so obviously be- 
fore us. 

I am pleased _to note that this is the third 
vessel of the United States Navy to bear the 
proud name of Indiana. 

The first Indiana, remembered by many of 
us assembled here today, was authorized by 
act of Congress June 30, 1890, and was 
launched at Philadelphia February 28, 1895, 
her sponsor being Miss Jessie Miller (now 
Mrs. A. M. Hopper), daughter of the United 
States Attorney General, W. H. H. Miller. 
The President of the United States, Benjamin 
Harrison, was present at the ceremonies. She 
was commissioned November 20, 1895, under 
command of Capt. Robley D. (Fighting Bob) 
Evans, who was commander in chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet on the first leg of the world 
cruise, the voyage from Hampton Roads to 
San Francisco, December 1907 to May 1908. 

In February 1896, the first Indiana was 
ready for service and was assigned to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. Captain Evans 
was succeeded by Capt. Henry Clay Taylor, 
who continued in commanc during the Span- 
ish-American War. With Admiral Sampson's 
squadron, the Indiana took part in the battle 
of Santiago Bay, and Captain Taylor was ad- 
vanced five numbers in rank in recognition 
of his eminent and conspicuous conduct in 
battle. 

During the World War, the Indiana was 
employed in training personnel and on pa- 
trol duty. Her last appearance with the fleet 
was at New York, December 26, 1918, at the 
review by Secretary of the Navy Josephus 
Daniels and Assistant Secretary of the Navy— 
now President—Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
January 1919 she was placed out of commis- 
sion and a year later was used as a target in 
a series of experiments to determine the 
effectiveness of aerial bombs and underwater 
explosives. 

The second vessel to be assigned the name 
Indiana, of 43,200 tons displacement, was 
authorized by acts of Congress August 29, 
1916, and March 4, 1917. Her building was 
allocated to the New York Navy Yard, and 
her keel was laid November 1, 1920. Much to 
our regret today, she was scrapped by the 
Government under the terms of the Wash- 
ington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament when she was about 34 percent 
completed. 

The third U. 8S. S. Indiana, and the one we 
are launching today, was authorized by act 
of Congress March 27, 1934, and funds for 
construction were provided by the Naval Ap- 
propriation Act of 1939. Contract for her 
construction was awarded the Newport News 
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Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., and the keel 
was laid November 20, 1939. Contract for 
propulsion machinery was awarded the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and 
we are delighted to compliment these build- 
ers and their army of loyal employees upon 
the comforting fact that this launching is at 
least 6 months ahead of schedule. 

Returning once more to the proud and 
deep-seated interest that all Indiana citizens 
both at home and in involuntary exile, have 
in the christening of this master ship, I am 
pleased also to emphasize the important role 
that Indiana’s sons have played in manning 
and commanding the vessels of our naval 
fleet during the past century. Indiana has 
furnished a long line of distinguished naval 
officers during that period and has never 
failed to supply her full quota of enlisted 
men for both the ships and the air service 
of the United States Navy. Though our 
State is far removed from either shore, the 
record of enlistments will bear witness to the 
fact that Indiana stands out in front in her 
ever-increasing contribution to our first line 
of defense, the manpower of our great Navy. 

In this connection, I am proud to tell you 
on this occasion, that Indiana’s government 
in recent years has constructed two of the 
finest naval armories in the country, dedi- 
cated to the training of a splendid Naval Re- 
serve, and that one of our great universities, 
Notre Dame, has added Reserve Officers 
Training Corps naval training to its stand- 
ard course of instruction. A splendid group 
of young Americans are now preparing them- 
selves for active naval service at this school. 
Our naval armory at Indianapolis has been 
turned over to the Navy Department for the 
training of naval recruits drawn from the 
Central States. 

It is our fondest hope today, that the sum 
total of Indiana’s proud traditions, extend- 
ing over a period of more than a century and 
a half, should somehow become an integral 
part of the strength and service record of 
this great ship. We fervently pray that the 
rugged spirit of our pioneers, the valor of our 
sons of war, and the sympathetic heart- 
throbs of our noble women should ever find 
expression in the conduct of those who trod 
her decks and man her guns. We proudly 
view this new Indiana as a powerful and ef- 
fective engine of war, but we also look upon 
her as a harbinger of a just and lasting world 
peace. 

Indiana, the first seat of government in the 
great Northwest Territory and the center of 
population of the United States for the past 
50 years, is justly proud of the new honor 
which comes with the christening of this 
great ship today. Her people have been rich- 
ly endowed with genius in every field of hu- 
man endeavor, and their contributions to 
civilization have won deserved recognition 
throughout the world. From field and fac- 
tory, from public forums and quiet places 
have come the men and women who have 
added luster to the Hoosier State. Today we 
justly boast that— 


“The winds of heaven never fanned, 
The circling sunlight never spanned, 
The borders of a better land, 

Than our own Indiana” 


It is in the name of this happy, industrious, 
and liberty-loving people from the fruitful 
prairies of the Middle West tkat I bring you 
warmest greetings and renewed pledges of 
loyalty today. They fully appreciate that 
only the processes of free government have 
made all of their achievements possible, and 
they also know and realize that only an ade- 
quate navy, well equipped and well manned, 
can guarantee the future safety of our de- 
mocracy and maintain the freedom of our 
seas. A two-ocean navy, the greatest in the 
world, is now the goal of our Republic, and 
no power on earth shall thwart our will. 

In the appropriate words of a well-known 
Hoosier poet, E. A. Richardson, of Evansville, 
I should like to conclude, as follows: 


“New battleship—Indiana! 
Pride of the Hoosier State, 
We now proclaim your noble name, 
And proudly designate. 


“In time of peace or reign of war, 
At home or far away, 
Display the stars and crimson bars, 
And their commands obey. 
“Long may you guard Americans, 
And their democracy; 
We wish you well and bid farewell, 
And send you out to sea.” 





Sanctity of Campaign Pledges 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE IOLA (KANS.) 
REGISTER AND REPLY THERETO BY 
HON. U. S. GUYER, OF KANSAS 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
include an extract from the editorial 
column of the Iola Register, Iola, Kans., 
and my reply thereto: 

[From the Iola (Kans.) Register] 
CAMPAIGN PLEDGES ARE OUT OF DATE 


Congressman GuyYeEr’s letter, printed in 
these columns yesterday, might be summed 
up as follows: 

1. He has voted for aid to Britain in line 
with his pledge to vote for “aid to the Allies 
within neutrality limits and so as not to 
weaken our own defense.” 

2. He voted against the arming of merchant 
ships because (a) it would be futile and ac- 
tually would not protect them; (b) it would 
make them belligerent vessels and would be 
one more step to invite incidents that would 
drag us into the war; (c) it would be a poor 
alternative to the more forthright act of 
simply giving the vessels to England and let- 
ting her man them and arm them or not, as 
she chooses; and (d) to vote for the bill would 
be a violation of his campaign pledges, which 
included, “No part in other nations’ wars, no 
entangling alliances to drag us into war.” 

Mr. Guyer also mentioned that his vote was 
“a protest against piecemeal repeal of our 
neutrality laws instead of honestly and 
frankly repealing it altogether.” 

I am not inclined to argue the effectiveness 
of arming merchant ships beyond remarking 
that the President and his military coun- 
selors think that it would be effective in 
some degree, and Mr. Guyer thinks that it 
wouldn’t—and Mr. Guyver could be wrong, 

Neither would I argue Mr. Guyer’s desire 
to protest against piecemeal repeal of the 
Neutrality Act instead of its forthright total 
repeal. In fact, I heartily agree with that 
protest. 

And I haven’t the facts at hand with which 
to argue the alternative suggestion that we 
lease-lend the ships to Britain and let her 
take over the whole transportation problem, 
although I have seen it stated many times 
that England already is suffering a serious 
shortage of competent seamen and would be 
utterly unable to man any considerable num- 
ber of American merchant vessels. 

But all of these things are beside the point. 
What I wanted to find out from Mr: GuYErR 
was what guide post he is using in deciding 
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how to vote on these and all the rest of the 
issues that have arisen and will arise in the 
general category of war and defense and in- 
ternational relations. 

This he has given clearly in his letter. His 
guide post consists of the pledges he made 
the people on war policy during the last cam- 
paign and his determination to keep those 
pledges in order to earn “the respect and 
confidence of the people.” Here they are: 

“Invulnerable national defense for this 
hemisphere, with the best planes on earth to 
fill our sky. 

“Aid to Allies within neutrality limits and 
so as not to weaken our own defense, 

“No part in other nations’ wars. 

“No entangling alliances to drag us into 
war. 

“No sending of American boys to die on 
alien soil.” 

“I have conscientiously endeavored,” wrote 
Mr. Guyer, “to keep these pledges and expect 
to continue to keep them, modified, of course, 
by the progress of events and the exigencies 
of the times.” 

At this point I think I can make clear the 
gap which separates Mr. Guyer’s viewpoint 
and mine. He evidently considers that the 
time has not yet come when “the progress of 
events” requires him to modify his determi- 
nation to keep to the strict letter of these 
pledges. He apparently believes that that 
time will not come until Congress has legally 
declared war on Germany. Then, and then 
only, is he prepared “to go to the limit to 
support and prosecute that war.” 

What I believe is that the time has long 
since come and passed when Mr. GuyYER 
should modify his isolationist campaign 
promises of 1940 in the light of the “progress 
of events” since that time. 

I think Mr. Guyer’s argument about the 
sacredness of the obligation to keep campaign 
promises is utterly specious. No candidate 
should ever make any campaign promise ex- 
cept to use his best judgment to represent the 
best interests of his constituents and his 
country at all times. In practice, that is 
the only thing he can do in honesty and 
honor; that is, cast his vote on each issue as 
it arises on the basis of information and con- 
ditions at that time—not at the time he made 
his campaign and could only guess at what 
those conditions might be. 

At the time Mr. Guyer made these cam- 
paign promises, they were reasonable enough 
and closely in line with the public opinion 
of his constituents. Today they are out of 
date. They have been obsolesced by “the 
progress of events and the exigencies of the 
times,” in my opinion. And, if polls of public 
opinion may be believed at all, it is a matter 
of fact, not opinion, that they are no longer 
in line with the majority viewpoint of Mr. 
Guyer’s constitutents or of the citizenry 
of the Nation as a whole. 

We are in this war up to our necks right 
now and there isn’t going to be any turning 
back. Mr. Guyer knows that. He also 
knows that the problem which faces us is 
going to be solved and will have to be solved 
by military force, not legislation. All that 
legislation can do from now on is to untram- 
mel and strengthen the military force which 
will be the decisive factor. 

The ship arming bill, however unimportant 
in itself, was one more step in giving freedom 
of action to those directing the military forces 
of this Nation, and that is the reason, I think, 
Mr. Guyer shouid have voted for it. If it is 
a matter of force, and therefore of strategy, 
from here on out, then it is a problem for the 
military to solve—not for the legislators to 
debate about. And if it is a matter of mili- 
tary solution, then the military must be given 
authority and freedom of action comparable 
to its responsibility. 

I don’t like to take this viewpoint. I 
should much prefer to close my eyes and be- 
lieve that Congress can still keep us out of 
this war anytime it chooses by passing a 
resolution to that effect. But I can’t keep 








. And every time I open them 

can see is that the issue of war and 
peace was decided for us by Hitler months 
ago. The only problem I can see now is how 


Mr. ANGELO F, Scort, 
The Iola Register, Iola, Kans. 

Dear ANGELO: Thanks for the very fair and 

frank answer to my reply to your open let- 
ter. Now I think we understand one an- 
other. You say that we are in war “up to 
our necks.” If we are, and many agree with 
you, the President, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion, has dragged us into it. He did that by 
ordering the Navy to “shoot on sight” and by 
ordering the Navy to convoy. “Convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war,” as the 
President asserted. He got us into this war. 
if we are in, just as Hitler got Germany into 
war, Hitler did not consult his congress 
(Reichstag) nor did Roosevelt. Disregard of 
the Constitution means death to our democ- 
racy at home. Another indication that our 
democracy will not survive another world 
war, 
You say that “campaign pledges are out 
of date.” They certainly are out of date 
with the two Presidential candidates of 1940 
Willkie declared that Roosevelt would lead 
this country into war if elected, and added 
that he would never lead “your boys into the 
slaughter shambles of Europe.” Both, judg- 
ing by later actions and words, were deliber- 
ately deceiving the people, and without such 
deception the President could not have been 
elected to a third term. They were almost 
as unreliable as Hitler, of whom the bitter- 
est criticism is that he never respects his 
pledged word. That is the reason England 
will not consider making a treaty with him. 
He respects no treaties and, therefore, is an 
international outlaw. That is the reason I 
voted 13 billions to aid Britain to overthrow 
him. 

But I suppose you mean that since we are 
in an undeclared war I am excused from re- 
specting any pledge to keep the country out 
of war as far as it was possible. I pledged to 
aid in keeping this country from the bank- 
ruptcy. which faces it with its debt and the 
colossal cost of another war. Certainly send- 
ing our ships into the war zone means tctal 
war. It makes me sick to think of the boys 
of my country led to their slaughter in a war 
not of our making and one that will leave 
Europe just where the last war left it. A war, 
too, that was dictated by Executive order to 
“shoot on sight,” etc. It ir bad enough even 
when Congress declares war, for doing so will 
fasten a sort of legal slavery on generations 
now unborn to pay the taxes necessary to 
liquidate that cost besides the moral and in- 
tellectual decadence which follows great wars. 
It appears to me that my pledge to save my 
country, as far as I could, from such a cata- 
clysmic calamity is a sacred obligation to the 
people who elected me. I sympathize with 
England, but I must remember the welfare of 
my own country first. After this war is over 
we will not have a friend on earth, just as in 
1918. We will be left to pay the bills and be 
“Uncle Shylock” as of yore. Now England is 
insisting on a secone American Expeditianary 
Force, and they can afford to spend millions 
in propaganda for it as they did in 1917. 

Honestly, I feel that if I voted to arm mer- 
chant ships and to send them into the war 
zone, which means war to the hilt, I'd have 
the blood of our boys on my hands as well as 
being traitor to my people, to whom I sol- 
emnly pledged to do all in my power to save 
them from the hell of another world war with 
all its hideous aftermath of poverty, unem- 
ployment, and decadence in all the arts of 
peace. Let others break their pledges if they 
will, but I respect and shall keep mine, 

Sincerely yours, 
U. S. Guyer. 
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-World’s Richest Magnesite Deposits Near 
Grand Coulee Dam, at Chewelah, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE SPOKANE (WASH.) 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I again 
bring to the attention of the House, and 
through the ConcGreEssionaL ReEcorp to 
the attention of the country, the fact 
that there need be no shortage whatever 
of magnesium metal if those in authority 
and who have the responsibility of pro- 
duction were to give greater considera- 
tion to producing this important metal 
than they do to maintaining the status 
quo in the field of production. Heretofore 
metallic magnesium has been produced 
under an almost 100-percent monopoly 
by the Dow Chemical Co., and a price 
Structure maintaired at all times with 
relation to the price structure prevailing 
in aluminum. The price of magnesium 
always has been about one-third higher 
than aluminum, and this difference is 
exactly the difference in weight between 
the two metals, magnesium being one- 
third lighter than aluminum. 

Just a few days ago, on the 14th of 
November, the Office of Production Man- 
agement issued a general preference order 
directing that all magnesium and magne- 
sium products in whatever form or by 
whomsoever held not at present being 
used for defense, must be reported and 
held available for defense uses. I do not 
find fault with this order. It undoubtedly 
is necessary in the interests of national 
defense, but I do criticize the Office of 
Production Management and the Defense 
Plant Corporation for failing to avail 
themselves of the opportunity which was 
presented to them months ago, and which 
still exists, to produce an unlimited 
amount of metallic magnesium by utiliz- 
ing cheap Grand Coulee power and the 
large magnesite deposits at Chewelah, 
Wash. I shall have more to say concern- 
ing this later. 

Magnesite has been produced from this 
region for more than 20 years, and has 
furnished approximately 80 percent of all 
magnesite used by the steel industry in 
the United States for refractory pur- 
poses. Very recently the vice president 
and general manager of the Northwest 
Magnesite Co., Mr. E. A. Garber, who is in 
charge of that corporation’s operations at 
Chewelah, Wash., made a statement con- 
cerning the extent and richness of the 
Stevens County deposits and pointing out 
that a single quarry of these rich deposits 
is capable of supplying the entire require- 
ments of the United States with magne- 
site for the steel industry. His plant is 
operating at capacity now, and will ulti- 
mately be employing almost 1,000 mena. 
This is producing magnesite only for re- 
fractory purposes, and not for metallic 
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purposes, but the article clearly demon- 
strates how readily and easily the Govern- 
ment, in this hour of need for this im- 
portant metal, could turn to this field and 
secure a great supply of metallic magne- 
sium at less than half the cost it is now 
paying for that metal, and then orders 
such as I have here referred to by the 
Office of Production Management would 
not be needed. 

The article I refer to appeared in the 
Spokesman-Review, a Spokane (Wash.) 
newspaper, under date of November 9, 
1941, and is as follows: 


Great Depostr or HEMIsPHERE—SucH Is 
CHEWELAH MAGNESITE—EXECUTIVE DESCRIBES 
METHOD OF PRODUCTION 


CHEWELAH, November 9——No metallurgical 
operation can be performed without the aid 
of refractory material that can withstand at 
once the effect of a metal bath, the slag and 
the furnace temperature, such are their in- 
tensities, say authorities. 

“Magnesite is the only refractory material 
which possesses in the highest degree the 
necessary technical and practical qualifica- 
tions,” E. A. Garber, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwest Magnesite Co., 
said in the course of a highly illustrative de- 
scription prepared for Magnesite Day, cele- 
brated by the citizens of Chewelah and en- 
virons a week ago. 

“About 5 pounds (of refined magnesite) 
must be used to the ton of steel produced in 
maintaining the crucibles of the basic open- 
hearth steel furnaces which are the largest 
consumers of magnesite. The entire manu- 
facture of dead-burned magnesite, from the 
crushed-ore storage bins at the quarry to the 
finished product, is continuous by modern 
machinery with electric power throughout. 


“CAN SUPPLY UNITED STATES 


“The magnesite deposits of Chewelah are 
recognized as the largest in the United 
States,” Vice President Garber wrote. The 
June issue of the National Geographic Maga- 
zine states that about Chewelah ‘the largest 
deposits in the Western Hemisphere are to be 
found here.’ 

“They are of such extent,” says Mr. Garber, 
“that they are capable of supplying the entire 
requirements of the United States.” In 
speaking of the Finch quarry of the company, 
he said: “The deposits of magnesite are en- 
tirely crystalline and graduate from the 
minute to a coarse granitelike crystal. 

“The colors are uniform in blocks of ore 
up to several thousands of tons, but through- 
out the deposits these blocks of ore grade in 
colors from black, bluish gray, and fred to 
white, due to the presence of slight amounts 
of iron, manganese, and aluminum. 

“In percentages the average analysis of the 
crude magnesite is about: Silica, 3 percent; 
calcium carbonate, 4 percent; iron oxide, 1 
percent; alumina, 1 percent; magnesium car- 
bonate, 91 percent. 

“Due to the form of deposit, the ore is 
mined principally by the open-quarry method. 
All drilling is done with compressed-air-driven 
machines, one-man type, called jackhammers. 


“ORE FLOW CONTINUOUS 


“In drilling, the holes do not exceed 25 feet. 
These holes are chambered and loaded with 
80 and 40 percent gelatin. The ore passes 
through two gyratory crushers. The product, 
of 2-inch maximum size, is elevated to the 
400-ton mill bin.” 

Buckets, of which there are 100 of 1,100- 
pound capacity each, convey the ore to the 
unloading terminal bins at the Chewelah 
plant, 54% miles distant, in 55 minutes to 
the bucket. After being reduced to a pow- 
der, the rock is burned in rotary kilns 125 
feet long and 7 feet 6 inches in diameter. 

“These kilns are fired by powdered coal 
induced into them by blowers. About 40,000 
tons of coal is used annually. Each kiln 
produced about 60 tons of dead-burned 
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magnesite daily,” says the executive. “Before 
being burned the powdered magnesite is 
mixed with about 440 pounds of finely pul- 
verized high-grade magnetic iron ore to a 
ton of the finished magnesite. 

“Dead-burned magnesite is used for the 
lining of steel furnaces in the basic open- 
hearth steel process. Plastic or caustic cal- 
cined magnesite, used for stucco and flooring 
is made from the same rock, the difference 
being in the degree of heat applied and time 
in burning, this being 1,100° to 1,400° F., 
versus 2,900° for furnace lining.” 





Free Enterprise in the Post-War Era 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


ADDRESS OF JOHN O. STUBBS, OF BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “Free Enterprise in the Post- 
War Era,” by John O. Stubbs, of Boston, 
Mass. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A few months ago I had the pleasure of 
addressing a gathering of bankers and busi- 
nessmen of your neighboring State of Ver- 
mont. These men, many of whom you know, 
agreed that business as usual was no longer 
feasible, that the sooner we went back to the 
lessons of the first World War the better 
would we be able to weather the present 
world hurricane, and that it was our task to 
turn America into the relentless machine of 
unrivaled productivity which it was nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. 

These Vermonters, ready to dispense with 
“business as usual,” and doing their best to 
support the course charted by the American 
Nation, were seriously disturbed over the 
cross-purposes, lost motion, and costly fric- 
tion in our national-defense effort. They, 
just as you men from New Hampshire, real- 
ize the vital necessity of adapting ourselves 
to new economic, social, and political cir- 
cumstances arising from the war. All they 
ask is that our Government, as the expres- 
sion of a free and democratic people, apply 
itself diligently to the new gigantic tasks of 
national readiness and embark upon an ad- 
ministrative policy of unity at home and 
efficient mobilization of our national strength 
against threats from abroad. 

These cardinal points cannot be stressed 
too often nor too vigorously. This Nation is 
engaged in a tremendous debate as to whether 
the democratic world, and with it the Ameri- 
can people, can survive half free and half 
slave. It is engaged in an evaluation of the 
American position throughout the world. It 
is slowly groping its way toward a solution 
that must be an American solution. 

Try as we may, we know, deep in our 
innermost souls, that the fate of America is 
unquestionably bound up with the fate of 
modern civilization which is now threatened 
by Hitler’s bid for world rule. No ionger can 
that insane bid for power be measured in 
terms of miles or even countries. It must 
be measured in geographical degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude. It reaches far into the 


oceans and seven seas. It is a bid for the 
establishment of a so-called new order which 
stands in deadly contrast to the American 
order, or what is known as the American way. 

This enormous struggle, embracing practi- 
cally the entire world, cannot be interpreted 
in military and political terms alone. Eco- 
nomic matters have become factors of vital 
importance. The gigantic demands which 
modern warfare makes upon industrial and 
financial resources are reaching undreamed- 
of and almost astronomical heights. 

The costs of the present American defense 
program are close to $50,000,000,000. Over a 
billion dollars is expended each month, with 
considerably more to come. A Government 
spokesman recently described this gigantic 
effort as merely a drop in the bucket and 
added that our total effort may well require 
expenditures in excess of $100,000,000,000. 
Germany, that same Germany which year 
after year pleaded poverty, economic ruin, 
and inability to live up to its obligations, has 
spent more than 100,000,000,000 marks or 
about $27,000,000,000 during the first 2 years 
of the war. This is not to mention the fan- 
tastic sums of money which went into build- 
ing the greatest and deadliest military ma- 
chine the world has ever seen. 

Whether we want to or not, the United 
States is destined to play a decisive role in 
the world-wide contest of material resources 
and moral strength. Regardless of Nazi mili- 
tary successes and the conquest of western, 
eastern, and southern Europe, I venture to 
say that Germany’s resources are far from 
plentiful and definitely below the resources 
of the Western Hemisphere. There stands, 
furthermore, a mighty obstacle in the way of 
Hitlerism, that little silvery isle of Great 
Britain, democracy’s last outpost in a conti- 
nent blackened out by brutality such as man- 
kind has seldom witnessed. 

I have said that this country, and with it 
the whole Western Hemisphere, is in a most 
fortunate position as far as its resources are 
concerned. But this should not mislead 
anyone into thinking that, come what may, 
the triumph of our cause is assured. 

The true test of the strength and endur- 
ance of a nation, just as of an individual, is 
not in its material possessions. It lies in 
the full mobilization and the intelligent and 
constructive use of its possessions, riches, 
and, last but not least, potential strength. 
The contribution of America can and must 
be measured by this yardstick alone. Not to 
do so would mean to leave open the door to 
dangerous self-complacency and blind faith 
in a safety which is as illusory as our enemies 
will it. 

These facts must be stated bluntly because 
they have an important bearing on the out- 
come of the war and the future of the United 
States. Too many slogans and empty phrases 
are befuddling the mind of the American 
people. We speak of our enormous resources, 
unequalled power, and self-sufficiency. Yet 
as soon as we begin to tackle the defense 
task we run headlong into one difficulty and 
shortage after another; we are inadequately 
equipped and woefully insufficient in mate- 
rials at our disposal; factories are forced to 
shut down in the midst of the greatest arma- 
ment boom in our history; even important 
arms contracts are held up for want of mate- 
rials and vital elements. 

Such conditions are indicative of some- 
thing wrong in this country of ours which 
boasts truthfully of an inventiveness and in- 
dustrial ingenuity far superior to that of 
foreign countries. Have we miscalculated 
our energies and potential strength? Have 
Americans, the builders of the world’s greatest 
economic empire, suddenly become day 
dreamers? Are we by our own will and in- 
clination fooling ourselves into a state of 
make-believe readiness which is simply non- 
existent? 

Of course, this is begging the question. 
The answer is emphatically “No.” The people 
are here. The resources are here, The ideas 
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are here. Industrial leadership is here. Nor 
have we necessarily grown soft, as everyone 
who knows our hard-working people in fac- 
tories and in the fields can readily testify. 

Yet something has happened which, to my 
mind, is more terrifying than mere lack of 
possessions. We have become self-compla- 
cent. We no longer run our affairs in a 
manner appropriate to a free people. We 
have become wards of a government which, 
if American history proves anything, was in- 
tended to be an umpire and not the all- 
powerful factor in the life of our Nation and 
our people. 

Let me say that this criticism applies 
equally to all, whether they are industrialists, 
businessmen, professionals, workers, or farm- 
ers. Is it not true that we have become ever 
more reliant upon government instead of 
having government, the servant of the peo- 
ple, rely upon us and our decisions? A peo- 
ple, in order to live and to grow, must be free. 
Nations and peoples die, not because they 
lack riches; they wither and die for want of 
character, for lack of vision, for lack of cour- 
age to stand up for their beliefs. 

We know that our industrial production 
and defense efforts fall far short of the abili- 
ties of the Nation. I am, of course, fully 
cognizant of the difficulties and gigantic ob- 
stacles which stand in the way of converting 
@ peacetime economy into a wartime economy 
in the short period at our disposal. How- 
ever, it is a fallacy to believe that the adop- 
tion of a war economy must be accompanied 
by unemployment, scarcity of raw materials, 
shut-downs, and migration of workers. These 
things are not inevitable. 

While I do not deny temporary hardships 
arising from such shifts, I venture to say that 
obstacles can be overcome and satisfactorily 
solved by efficient Government and proper 
organization, which will utilize the experi- 
enced leadership-resources of industry, busi- 
ness, and finance. 

We stand in the midst of the most crucial 
period of the war. We do not know how long 
that conflict, involving as it does the mate- 
rial possessions of mankind as well as their 
souls, will last. But this we know: The chal- 
lenge—and the threat of totalitarianism is a 
challenge to our American way of living and 
thinking—must be met. We must revive the 
forces and devotion that made this Nation 
great and built it into the greatest economic 
and industrial fortress of all times. Steps 
toward the mobilization of our resources and 
minds have been taken. But they are at 
best “faltering steps forward,” as Mr. Ber- 
nard Baruch has called them. More, much 
more, immeasurably more is needed if the 
battle for the survival of the American spirit 
is to be fought to a victorious conclusion. 

Kindly bear with me if I permit my mind 
to retrace the development of the American 
Nation and the achievements of our people. 
They came from all countries and places. 
They had their own traditions and their own 
ways of life. Yet out of that seeming con- 
fusion there grew a new common denomina- 
tor which for want of a better word was 
called the American way. 

These early Americans struggled unceas- 
ingly for their birthright. They wrested 
riches from the virgin soil. Their puny ef- 
forts in ill-lit workshops grew into tremen- 
dous- industrial enterprises. They turned to 
each other for mutual help, confident and 
aware that in cooperation there is strength. 

It was this work that created wealth. Out 
of the new wealth there poured an unending 
stream of money into the growing industrial 
body. They harnessed the rivers; they dug 
into the mountains of coal and iron; they 
built fabulous cities, the like of which the 
world had never seen before; they pushed 
back the frontiers and sang the rousing song 
of a young and stirring nation. A system 
and a pattern evolved that became known 
as the American way. This system rested 
upon the combined strength and efforts of 
men, ideas, and money. It was this way and 








this system that made the United States and 
its peoples of all races and creeds what they 
are today. 

And now we face a new and frightening 
chapter in the history of America. Dark 
forces have risen abroad that threaten the 
very foundations on which the life of this 
Nation end its people have been built. 

Democratic rule and private enterprise 
abroad have given way to totalitarian gov- 
ernment and petty bureaucratic coercion. 
Cooperation and‘ free will have been swept 
away by regimented anarchy. 

The new totalitarian order aims at the 
three pillars of our society—men, money, and 
ideas—with equally devastating effects. Free 
men are turned into embittered slaves. 
Their thoughts are thought for them by a 
group which believes itself to have superior 
wisdom. Ideas are persecuted, barred, and 
circumvented. Money, no longer a_ free 
agent, is an instrument in the hands of the 
political power. The power of the purse and 
taxation, vested in the people under a demo- 
cratic system, has become a weapon of 
tyranny and coercion ready to be unleashed 
against all real and potential nonconformists. 

Our past progress in America was based 
upon the concept of a free and democratic 
society and the functioning of a government 
by law that made the entrenchment of per- 
sonal power impossible. In order to safe- 
guard America and to progress further, we 
must keep it that way. Individualism and 
not bureaucracy is the keystone of democracy. 

When ail is said and done we must face the 
dangers that confront our Nation from within. 
A torrent of words has been spilled these 
last few months on the subject of inflation. 
Yet instead of discussing this threat to our 
national welfare in a straightforward man- 
ner, many Americans, including some mem- 
bers of Government, have used the specter 
of inflation as a whip over the emotions and 
fears of the people. I do not say that they 
do so with ulterior motive. 

I do say, however, that the effect of in- 
dulging in empty rhetorics on a highly com- 
plicated matter of economics and finance has 
been to create a state of confusion among the 
people. The net result has been to drive a 
great many people into forward buying and 
thus to aggravate the danger we all are 
most anxious to avoid. That is not the way 
to unity of purpose and action nor to sound 
nerves which we all need in these trying 
times. 

Secretary Morgenthau correctly said a few 
weeks ago: “I wonder if the housewife knows, 
when she pays 15 percent more than she did 
a@ year ago for a bag of flour, that our supply 
of wheat is the largest on record, and that 
nearly 500,000,000 bushels of several years’ 
crops are available in our neighboring democ- 
racy of Canada.” And equally rightly he 
stated in the same address: “It is sheer folly 
for labor leaders to seek new increases in 
wages every few months, new increases which 
in turn produce higher manufacturing costs, 
higher prices, and a higher cost of living.” 

I agree with Mr. Morgenthau. But in the 
matter of inflation, just as in so many other 
matters, we are hitching the cart before the 
horse. We talk a great deal, but do very 
little in the way of prevention. Let our 
statesmen put the cards on the table. Let 
them be frank by all means. But let them 
be counseled against such blundering scares 
as the recent so-called gasoline shortage in 
the Eastern States which has only served to 
weaken the trust and confidence of the 
people. 

There is little the people can do about in- 
flation but there are many things the Gov- 
ernment can do in the way of preventing 
speculation, organizing and supervising the 
supply of materials, and seeing to it that our 
industries are kept working. To call upon 
the people to fight inflation is utter nonsense. 
Inflation itself is not a mathematical cer- 
tainty. The policies and fiscal dispositions of 
a@ government determine whether a nation 
must travel along the slippery road of in- 
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filationary fever and finally toward economic 
and financial collapse. Nearly 20 years ago 
Germany kept its money printing presses 
running at such a speed that money soon 
became valueless. The people could do noth- 
ing about it. 

No, gentlemen, the best and only way -to 
forestall inflation is a sound fiscal and labor 
policy. President Roosevelt himself stated 
years ago that free governments have all too 
often foundered on the rocks of loose fiscal 
policies. This statement is as true today as 
it was in 1933. 

Nor is there any justification in the present 
national emergency for recurrent waves of 
unwarranted and often artificial labor con- 
flicts. Labor conditions have not made 
things easier for the American businessman. 
There are millions of sensible and hard-wcrk- 
ing American men and women who under- 
stand the difficulties and are doing their 
level best to help democracy in its struggle 
for survival. So do their trade-union organ- 
izations. 

But good intentions alone are not good 
enough. Talk of sacrifice means nothing if 
the sacrificing is to be done by the other fel- 
low. To rise above these disturbances and 
bickerings we need a strong guiding hand 
without fear or favor, the suspension of do- 
mestic strife, and above all an administrative 
efficiency, reliability and business sense 
which inspires confidence and mutual trust 
among the people. 

Yes, let’s have confidence. Everyone in 
the country will join wholeheartedly in this 
cry. But again we must know and under- 
stand what we are talking about. It is not 
only for the people to have confidence in the 
men they have chosen and elected. Rather 
is it for the Government and our public 
servants, no matter how exalted, to have.con- 
fidence in the people. 

And ow let us think of the future. In- 
vestment bankers have a way of measuring 
things in dollars and cents. Perhaps ours is 
not the ideal way, but is the way our minds 
function. The wealth of our Nation, as I 
pointed out before, has been built much in 
the manner of a cooperative enterprise. It 
depended to a great deal on initiative and 
the courage to face facts. In that coopera- 
tive development and free enterprise, the 
man in the street has played an enormous 
role. 

To what extent he has become actively in- 
terested and a partner in the industrial de- 
velopment of the Nation is strikingly dem- 
onstrated in the fact that individual inves- 
tors throughout the United States number 
around 15,000,000 people. Only an infini- 
tesimal fraction of these millions are rich 
individuals or owners of large fortunes. The 
majority is overwhelmingly composed of per- 
sons and families of small savings that have 
been invested for income purposes. Total 
investments of savings are estimated at about 
$150,000,000,000. 

It is this money that has given flesh and 
substance and meaning to the business cor- 
porations of America. These billions have 
led to the creation of new jobs, new oppor- 
tunities and the realization of new ideas. 
These savings are the dynamic force that 
make the wheeis of industry and commerce 
spin faster and faster and create new and 
better values at less price. 

Today billions of dollars are poured into 
defense construction and armament indus- 
try. They help to make the country strong 
and impregnable against aggression. But de- 
fense and armament industry is admittedly 
of a temporary nature. Guns do not raise 
the standard of living. Nor can a nation, 
sitting on its guns and bayonets and hugging 
tremendous fleets of airplanes to its bosom, 
prosper. 

On my way here I read that Federal funds 
invested in armament plants over the 13 
months ending June 30 last were 3.5 times 
as large as private investments for the same 
purpose. The exact figures are 2.7 billion 
doilars as against $800,000,000. Perhaps such 
a@ development is unavoidable in times like 
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these. But it is not healthy. Nor can the 
salvation of America, once peace is made, be 
found in temporary and emergency public 
works as advocated by the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

Mind you, I do not minimize the value 
and importance of emergency and public 
works. But they are at best only temporary 
and makeshift measures. What is more, that 
kind of policy carries with it the danger of 
turning millions of self-respecting Ameri- 
cans and their families into economic and 
financial dependents of the State. That 
way ilies the perpetuation of an all-powerful 
bureaucracy and the entrenchment of per- 
sonal power. It must not happen here. 

There is a great task ahead for the people 
of America. We must again build lasting and 
permanent values. We must think in terms 
of permanent construction and permanent 
jobs, of industrial enterprises that contribute 
their share to the national welfare, of new 
developments, and the further growth of the 
American standard of living. War is at pres- 
ent interfering with that truly American pur- 
pose. But it will not always be so. 

Progress, as every economist, business, and 
workingman knows, is based on the extent to 
which idle funds of savings are freed and 
put to constructive use. Where money flows 
freely and in its self-sought economic chan- 
nels, there is prosperity. Where the money 
stream dries up and is unduly regulated by 
the dead hand of Government, there is de- 
pression. The best illustration of this unde- 
niable truth is found in the capital invest- 
ment figures for the prosperity period and 
the following depression years. During the 
decade of 1920-30 an average annual sum of 
three and a half billion dollars of private in- 
vestments flowed into American industry. 
From 1930 to 1940—that is, in the early de- 
pression years and the subsequent period of 
Government pump priming, these private in- 
vestments were reduced to about $700,000,000 
annually, or about one-fifth of the former 
figure. 

Here is one of the reasons for self-perpet- 
uating economic crises and continued un- 
employment. Government investments, 
which in themselves are nothing but the tax- 
payers’ money, represent at best only a frac- 
tion of the former unharnessed wealth of 
private investments. At present, Govern- 
ment—that is the taxpayer—is financing the 
expenditures of the emergency. But it might 
well be understood for the sake of all con- 
cerned that only when private financial in- 
vestments are lifted again to their former or 
higher levels will it be possible to resume the 
forward march of American industry. 

If you will permit me, I should like to sum 
up sOme of the thoughts that I have touched 
on and to do so in a constructive manner; 
for I feel that my talk today may have seemed 
excessively critical and I recognize that it is all 
too easy to criticize. Far be it from me, how- 
ever, to hold up for your inspection a pro- 
gram for America or to even indicate that 
the points I wish to make are all of the 
things that need doing. Suffice it to say that 
there are eight major fields to which we can 
well give our most careful reflection. 

1. The moral fiber of the American people 
needs toughening. We've got to stop think- 
ing only in terms of rights and privileges and 
think in terms of responsibilities and obli- 
gations. 

2. It’s time for realistic thinking about 
prices and price control. You can’t put a 
ceiling on some factors that enter into prices 
and encourage others to soar into the strato- 
sphere. Ner can you put an artificial limit 
on profits that will result in economic 
strangulation. These are economic facts we 
need to keep before us. 

3. How we finance the defense program is 
tremendously important. Taxes are going to 
be a heavy burden. And I believe that Amer- 
icans will accept the increased tax burden 
readily. But let the taxes be levied in accord 
with the soundest principles of economic law 
so that the well springs of enterprise will not 
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be dried up or permanently impaired. Let's 
cut nonessent‘al spending to the bone. Let 
us pay as we go for as much of the defense 
program as possibie. 

4. The Nation needs a firm and fair labor 
policy. I believe sincerely in the patriotic 
desire of the great mass of employers and 
employees to work together in this national 
emergency. No one should be encouraged or 
permitted to capitalize on the emergency for 
their own selfish ends. 

5. Let us plan the defense program in such 
a way that it moves with maximum speed. 
That should be our first objective. But we 
should, as well, do all that is possible to pre- 
vent economic dislocations in nondefense in- 
dustries that give employment to millions of 
Americans. This calls for a more realistic 
policy with respect to priorities and strategic 
raw materials. 

6. Let us recognize that we must relegate 
certain powers to government which are es- 
sential to swift action in the present emer- 
gency. But let us recognize, too, that these 
powers are relinquished onl, for the duration 
and should be restored to the people or their 
representatives immediately the emergency is 
terminated. Wherever possible temporary 
controls over our economic system should be 
written into legislation in such manner that 
they will terminate automatically at the end 
of the emergency. Without this resolve on 
the part of the people we are in danger of 
giving up voluntarily those things which we 
are arming to defend. 

7. Let us remember that a free flow of cap- 
ital has been at the foundation of American 
progress and that the use of private savings 
in the period immediately after the emergency 
wil! be essential if we are to weather a diffi- 
cult and trying period that is sure to come. 
At that time we will need every possible in- 
centive to the free flow of private capital. 

8. And in conclusion, let us above all recall 
that America has been built upon the corner- 
stone of individual freedom. Let us guard the 
freedom of the individual—his religious free- 
dom, his political freedom, his economic free- 
dom; let us guard these freedoms with the ut- 
most jealousy. For without any one of them 
we would have a mere shell of the thing we are 
defending—that mixture of institutions and 
ideas and aspirations which we are proud to 
call the American way. 

This is the message I bring you today. It 
is a message of Americanism and of justified 
pride in the achievements and strength of 
our people. I, for one, dare to believe that 
Americans reminding themselves of these 
achievements will rise to the task of the pres- 
ent emergency; that America can adhere to a 
way of thinking and living which made it 
great in the past and which will assure the 
future and the happiness of coming genera- 
tions under the pattern of the American -way. 


The Conqueror 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


POEM BY GREGORY RILEY TOOHEY, OF 
BLAINE COUNTY, OKLA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, the present international crisis 
has inspired some of our greatest writers 
and poets to express their sentiments in 
prose and poems. One of Oklahoma’s 


well-known poets, Gregory Riley Toohey, 
a prominent citizen of Blaine County, 
Okla., has recently composed a splendid 
and forceful poem called The Con- 
queror. He has been good enough to send 
me a copy of same. This poem is well 
worth reading and I heartily commend it. 
Believing it to be of interest to citizens 
everywhere and that it ought to be pre- 
served, I have secured unanimous con- 
sent c* the House to have same inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. Following 
is the poem that speaks for itself: 


THE CONQUEROR 


When Hitler’s legions onward sped 
O’er Europe’s darken’d gory plain, 

As ruthless as the hordes once led 
By Kubla Khan and Tamerlane, 

In smould’ring ruins great cities fell 
Before his mighty armed power, 

And nations shook as raging hell 
Engulfed the earth each passing hour, 


Now worshipp’d as a Nazi god, 
The master of their destined fate, 
The path this hostile tyrant trod 
Is strewn with wrecks of many a state; 
With pestilence and famine scourged 
And freedom’s altars overthrown, 
His servile chains are strongly forged 
That he might wear a victor’s crown. 


With bribery his master art 
To bolster up his subtle schemes, 
This demon with a tiger’s heart 
Of fame’s undying glory dreams; 
No vain emperor’s conquest might 
Had wrought such misery and woe, 
Or trampled on man’s human right 
As this relentless mortal foe. 


Without one scruple of remorse 

The hounds of war he did release, 
To smash with overpowering force 

The valiant land of glorious Greece; 
Where liberty’s bright beacon sun 

First shed her sacred hallow’d flame, 
And had such lasting triumph won 

That tyrants tremble at her name. 


A Poland, France, and Belgium crush’d 
While Britain’s struggle seems in vain, 
With glowing victory thrill’d and flush’d 
He strikes with deadly power again; 
His mighty tanks of conquest roll 
O’r Russia’s red ensanguined field 
While countless thousands are the toll 
To make his dauntiless rival yield. 


Shall this base despot’s sword prevail 
In ev’ry land and ev'ry sea; 
Must justice, truth, and honor fail, 
And all be bound in slavery; 
No; not while England’s will survives 
Or brave Columbia’s sons are true 
And freedom’s deathless spirit lives 
Can his stern arms the world subdue. 
—Gregory Riley Toohey. 


Automobiles and Employment in Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


STATEMENT BY THE NATIONAL AUTO- 
MOBILE DEALERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
has just released the following statement 
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regarding the scope of the automobile 
business in Kansas. The reduction in 
the manufacture and sale of new auto- 
mobiles will seriously affect employment 
in the State of Kansas. I sincerely hope 
that the agency directly responsible for 
establishing the cuts in this important 
industry will take every one of these fac- 
tors into consideration. 


Kansas firms engaged in selling and servic- 
ing motor vehicles pay out more than $14,- 
000,000 a year in wages, to a study 
of Government statistics issued today by the 
National Automobile Dealers Association. 
This represents 21 percent of the State’s tctal 
retail and wholesale trade pay roll. Will S. 
Price, of Wichita, is a member of the board 
of directors of the association. 

New- and used-car dealers and accessory, 
tire, and battery dealers account for $7,146,000 
of this total. Filling stations have a yearly 
pay roll of $3,185,000, petroleum bulk sta- 
tions $1,922,00°, while other wholesalers, gen- 
eral automotive repair shops, top and body 
shops, radiator shops, storage garages, and 
other specialized operations make up the 
rest of the total. 

More than 25,000 persons are employed. 
New- and used-car dealers employ 6,669; fill- 
ing-station employees number 10,079; and 
general automotive repair shops employ 1,867. 

Total sales or receipts for work done by 
10,753 establishments amount to more than 
$134,000,000 a year. This figure does not in- 
clude sales of wholesalers, amounting to $68,- 
357,000 annually, because of duplication in 
retail and wholesale sales. New- and used- 
car dealers report sales of more than §¢70,- 
000,000. Filling-station sales are almost $&0,- 
000,000, while receipts of general automotive 
repair shops total $3,371,000. Accessory, tire, 
and battery dealers report annual sales of 
$9,591,000. 


C. C. C. Camp No. 551, Clinton, Okla. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I desire to point with pride to the 
good work done by the C. C. C. and Soil 
Conservation Service in my district. I 
will quote some figures relating to the 
camp at Clinton, Okla: 

CAMP NO. 551 


One hundred and three contract agree- 
ments completed totaling 19,765 acres. 
UPPER WASHITA DISTRICT NO. 104 


Two hundred and one agreements to- 
taling 49,509 acres. 

Twenty serviced by Hammon totaling 
10,266 acres. 

One hundred and eighty-one serviced 
by C. C. C. camp totaling 39,243 acres. 

Fifty-two completed, totaling 6,567 
acres. 

One hundred and fifty-five total com- 
pleted C. C. C. and S. C. S. totaling 
26,332 acres. 

One hundred and twenty-nine to be 
completed, totaling 32,683 acres. 

Ninety-eight applications for agree- 
ments on file totaling 21,592 acres. 

Number of miles of terraces completed, 
740. 








‘The: Split of the Pioneer 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JED JOHNSON, 
OF OKLAHOMA, BEFORE OKLAHOMA 
STATE SOCIETY 





Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House, I am pleased to include herewith a 
short address delivered by me before the 
Oklahoma State Society, and broadcast 
by station WINX, Washington, Tuesday, 
evening, November 18, 1941. It follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Oklahomans, and 
ladies and gentlemen, it has been said that 
America is bounded on the north by the 
north star, on the south by the southern 
cross, on the east by the rising sun, and on 
the west by the judgment day. 

That rather broad boundary description is 
strikingly significant when applied to our 
young Commonwealth of Oklahoma. Like 
the Western Hemisphere, it has grown and 
expanded until today it is difficult to measure 
its geographical boundaries. 

Seriously, we are a cosmopolitan people— 
a melting pot of all the land. The early 
population of Oklahoma was made up largely 
of real pioneers who journeyed our way from 
every State in the Union. The early history 
of our State is more colorful and romantic 
than any storybook. Although one of the 
youngest States in the Union, being the 
forty-sixth star added to our flag, Oklahoma 
has, from its inception, been one of the 
brightest of all the stars in the constellation. 
It was in keeping with the pioneer spirit 
and her colorful history that Oklahoma was 
opened for settlement with the famous, dar- 
ing, and picturesque run of 1889. History 
records there were other runs of less impor- 
tance. 

Then, 12 years later, some of us recall 
vividly the Federal land drawing marking 
the opening for settlement of the Kiowa- 
Comanche country in southwest Oklahoma. 
Although it was far less picturesque and 
colorful than was the daring run of 1889, it 
was the latter opening in which my family 
participated, and I therefore remember it as 
vividly as if it were yesterday. At that time 
much of Oklahoma was still a wild and 
woolly country—no fences, no roads, and 
only a few trails. The lonesome howl of the 
coyote could be heard in almost any commu- 
nity. ‘The plover and curlew were still there 
in abundance, as were the prairie chickens 
and other wildlife. Rich, luscious fruits 
clustered on the wild vines that had never 
been touched by the hand of the white man. 

Hon. Robert L. Owen, who has the distinc- 
tion of being one of the two United States 
Senators elected from Oklahoma at statehood, 
84 years ago, and who served our people with 
distinction in the United States Senate, has 
just paid a beautiful and touching tribute 
to our State. He has told us considerably of 
the early history of Oklahoma, and especially 
the important part played by the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes in its early formation. Let me 
add that Oklahoma is proud of her large In- 
dian population and the invaluable contribu- 
tion of many tribes as well as illustrious-in- 
dividual Indians in molding our great young 
Commonwealth. But, lest we forget, there 
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were many others who played major roles in 
that thrilling and romantic life drama. Time 
does not permit our calling the names of all 
the brave men and heroic women who helped 
make Oklahoma great. 

Much might be said in tribute to thou- 
sands of early pioneers who severed all home 
ties in other States, gave up the comforts of 
life, and blazed their way through deep 
forests in covered wagons over dim trails that 
led to the new country where they were to 
make their future homes. Suffice to say that 
the early history of the Oklahoma pioneers 
is the story of severe hardships, long droughts, 
dire deprivations, and serious sacrifices of our 
Tugged and undaunted forebearers who settled 
in a new, untried country and bore those 
hardships with determination and courage 
that has challenged the admiration of the 
world. The daring and dauntless spirit of 
those early pioneers made it possible for us 
to celebrate and sing the praises of the fairest 
“daughter of the West” on this happy oc- 
casion. 

This evening as we proudly salute our be- 
loved Oklahoma as she passes in the parade 
of States what a marvelous transition has 
occurred. No longer is it the wild, untamed 
country where coyotes roamed the prairies, 
cattle rustlers ran rampant, and outlaws 
staged their daring hold-ups. Today the 
magic story of Oklahoma is that of a vast 
virgin area transformed to that of a modern 
State of nearly 2,500,000 progressive, peace- 
loving, God-fearing, patriotic people. A 
present-day view of Oklahoma is not merely 
@ panorama of broad prairies, rugged moun- 
tains, and enchanting landscapes, the pic- 
ture she presented only 50 years ago, but in 
addition to all of her scenic beauties she is 
now a State of thriving cities, modern towns, 
and progressive communities, with tall sky- 
scrapers, beautiful churches, lovely parks, 
scenic lakes, waving wheatfields, modern air- 
ports, and paved highways. 

Oklahoma’s public-school system is second 
to none in all of the South, and we are justly 
proud of our universities and colleges, all 
filled to the overflowing with ambitious 
youth, who are the hope of the Nation of 
tomorrow. More schoolhouses have been 
built in Oklahoma within the past 10 years 
than in any other State in the Nation. In 
fact, the marvelous development of Oklahoma 
during the past half century is almost incon- 
ceivable to the mind of man. 

Today Oklahoma ranks first in the produc- 
tion of zinc and broomcorn; second in the 
preduction of lead, pecans, and sorghum; 
third in the production of wheat; and fourth 
in- the production of cotton. Oklahoma’s 
production of alfalfa, corn, oats, barley, kaftir- 
corn, milo maize, peanuts, and many other 
crops has placed her first in diversified crops 
of all the Southland. 

Oklahoma is also forging fast to the front 
as one of the leading livestock States of the 
Nation. The raising of blooded livestock, 
especially cattle, horses, hogs, and sheep, has 
brought the owners rich returns. Oklahoma 
has won more first prizes at the livestock 
exhibits in Kansas City and Chicago on draft 
horses than any other State. There are no 
better beef steers or dairy cattle to be found 
in the world than those that graze on Okla- 
homa prairies, where not so many years ago 
the buffalo roamed at will and was master of 
all he surveyed. 

Oklahoma is the third largest oil-producing 
State in the Nation. It has already pro- 
duced about 5,000,000,000 barrels since oil 
was first discovered in the State in 1891 and 
is now producing about 150,000,000 barrels 
per year from a known and proven reserve 
supply estimated to be more than a billion 
barrels. Oil is now produced from over 50,000 
wells, which drain more than a million acres 
located in 52 of the State’s 77 counties. The 


value of this oil production totals more than 
$160,000,000 yearly and, in addition the pro- 
duction of natural gasoline and natural gas 
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is valued at more than $10,000,000 annually. 
There are 25 refineries located in the State 
and over 100 natural-gasoline plants. 

The State of Oklahoma has a very direct 
interest in every barrel of oil produced within 
the State. The gross production tax which 
it levies on this production amounted to 
$8,300,000 in 1940. 

These figures reflect the great importance of 
oil to our State. This Oklahoma oil is also 
vitally important to the Nation in the present 
emergency, both because of its volume and 
its central location. Oklahoma accounts for 
only 2 percent of the total area of the United 
States, but supplies over 10 percent of all of 
its oil. 

At this season of the year, Oklahomans 
have abundant reasons for being especially 
grateful for all of our temporal as well as our 
spiritual blessings. We are, indeed, thankful 
to Almighty God, master and maker of the 
universe, for all the multiplied millions in 
natural resources with which our beloved 
young Commonwealth is so richly endowed. 
Greater, however, and far more important 
than her many inexhaustible hidden lakes of 
oil; her rich coal, zinc, and lead mines; her 
fabulous wealth in livestock, agricultural, and 
mineral development, is the indomitable and 
invincible spirit of the pioneer that still 
permeates the lives and characters of her 
citizenry. May that same unconquerable 
spirit of progress and achievement forever en- 
dure in Oklahoma and shine forth like a 
beacon light with undiminished grandeur to 
generations yet unborn. 





Why Parity Prices Based on 1910 Prices? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


POEM BY J. S. STAMPS, OF CENTERVILLE, 
IOWA 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to extend my remarks and include a 
short poem by J. S. Stamps, of Center- 
ville, Iowa, which appeared in the Cen- 
terville Iowegian. Out of all the discus- 
sion on the agricultural problems, there 
has been much misunderstanding; and 
Mr. Stamps, a dirt farmer and a former 
school teacher, perhaps for his own en- 
tertainment and amusement, has written 
these verses that probably contain a 
grain of truth and wisdom. 


[From the Centerville Iowegian] 
WHY PARITY PRICES BASED ON 1910 PRICES? 
(By J. S.: Stamps) 


What is this thing called parity 
That many so glibly use? 

Was it intended to simplify 
Or, like other things, to confuse? 


I’ve asked a hundred farmers, 
Their answer, if any, was slow. 

Some of them stuttered and tried to define, 
Bust most of them said, “don’t know.” 


In Webster’s it is a simple word, 
Means what is “equal or fair.” 

But in our farm economics now 
It has powers beyond compare! 
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It’s a magic, mighty cure-all 
Whose value farmers should see. 

Then they wouldn’t ask for prices, 
They'd ask for “parity”! 


This parity won't bring them up 
To live in modern ways, 

But farmers shouldn’t ask for more 
Than of “horse and buggy days”! 


Parity based on 1910 
Against farmers would be sin; 

it would keep them in the “dog house” 
Where they’ve always been! 





Youth and the Years Ahead 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


ADDRESS OF PVT. CLARE E. WOLF, ONE 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHTH INFAN- 
TRY, THIRTY-FOURTH DIVISION, CAMP 
CLAIBORNE, LA. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, there was 
recently held in Jefferson City, Mo., the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
this convention dealing with some of the 
most important problems now confront- 
ing our Nation. Under leave to print, I 
insert an address Youth and the Years 
Ahead, as delivered by Pvt. Clare E. Wolf, 
One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Infantry, 
Thirty-fourth Division, Camp Claiborne, 
La.: 


The late Pope Pius XI once wrote that a 
people engaged in agriculture is more con- 
tented and peaceful and less liable to go to 
war than is a people otherwise employed. In 
saying this, the Pontiff was stating more than 
a mere fact of experience. It is no accident 
that peace and the tilling of the soil, like 
the two halves of a circle, complement each 
other. A nation continually at war cannot 
properly care for its soil, and a nation which 
neglects its soil cannot long remain at peace. 

As a consequence, even in our considera- 
tion of the soil and the men who till it, we 
cannot properly avoid the reality of a world 
at wal 

As yet, we are not engaged in armed con- 
flict and, in that sense, we are at peace. Still, 
there is much in our national life that re- 
sembles war. We are not near enough to war 
to hear the crash of bombs and the rumble 
of cannon, but we can hear the throb of ma- 
chinery and the tramp of marching feet as 
our manpower masses in preparation. 

We may never go to war. On the other 
hand, it may be only a matter of time. That 
much remains within the bosom of the fu- 
ture. In either event, America cannot es- 
cape the effects of war, for the effects of war 
do not remain confined within the borders of 


those countries which fight them. In this 
age, the misery and destruction of a war 
fought on one portion of the earth’s surface 


eventually come to be felt throughout the 
entire world 

Furthermore, the last great war did not 
end with the treaty of peace. Wars never do. 


The between armies stops with the 
armistice, but the effects of war go on work- 
ing their destruction for generations after- 
ward. Thus, America, whether she enters the 
conflict or not, must realize that there are 
tremendous problems facing her after the 
war is over. 

After the war. Already we are talking 
about the state of our national affairs after 
the war—about the future, the America of 
the future. 

I have purposely allowed our considerations 
to go in that direction because it is in the 
America of the future that you young people 
must love and work and make your lives. 

This is a convention of scholars and com- 
mon people intent upon knowing and dealing 
with the problems of the soil. And today is 
Youth Day, when our attention is focused 
primarily upon youth and its place in the 
problems of the soil. 

In the light of the circumstances which I 
have enumerated, let us look into the future 
and see what problems and what conditions 
rural youth may expect to meet a decade or 
even a few years hence. There is much about 
the future that we cannot know, but, on the 
other hand, there are certain things we can 
know almost as certainly as day follows night. 

Before we go into a discussion of condi- 
tions after the war, however, we ought first to 
analyze what is happening in America now, 
for the events transpiring now are shaping 
the America of the future. 

I have already alluded to the war abroad 
and to our own defense effort. We are pro- 
claimed to be in a state of unlimited national 
emergency. Our industrial production has 
increased enormously. Our factories, our 
trains, trucks, and cargo ships are running 
day and night manufacturing and transport- 
ing materials necessary for defense. At the 
same time, huge quantities of raw materials 
are being extracted from our mines, our oil 
wells, and our soil. 

Meanwhile, the demand for all these things 
has been creating a fresh demand for that 
most essential item of production—human 
labor. More men are working now than at 
any time since the depression. This increase 
in the demand for labor, together with the 
increase in the laborer’s hourly wage, has cre- 
ated a new urban prosperity and boosted the 
city’s power of consumption. 

We are tempted to contemplate this new 
prosperity with satisfaction, even though we 
know it may only be the prelude to war. At 
least the laboring man has money—he is 
prosperous; he can live for a while at least. 

Even the farmer feels the effects of defense 
spending. When the laborer has money he 
eats more food and buys more ciothing—ar- 
ticles which must be manufactured from raw 
materials supplied by the soil. And over and 
above the new demand for farm products 
created by employment and better wages, 
there is the added demand for materials 
which go directiy into defense. Wool, meat, 
and grain are as necessary for defense as 
coal and steel. 

And thus, the farmer is also experiencing 
a period of comparative prosperity. There is 
a demand for his products, and his con- 
sumers are able to pay the price. 

What can we expect to come of this new 
farm prosperity? First of all, farming has 
once again become a profitable business, a 
money-making prcposition. There is a de- 
mand and a price for farm products. 

Urged by ordinary human tendencies, the 
American farmer will turn his ambition to 
raising as much as he can and then rushing 
his product off to market for the cash that 
is in it. His goal will be, not a home on the 
land, nor the upbuilding of the soil, but the 
acquisition of a fortune measurable in dol- 
lars and cents. 
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Soon it will become unprofitable for him 
to leave land lie idle, or to rotate crops. The 
farmer will raise those crops which will 
yield the highest cash income. The result will 
be another era of soil mining, during which 
our land will be further depleted of those 
elements which we know are already none 
too plentiful. One-crop farming will again 
become more or less the order of the day. 

The second effect of this defense prosper- 
ity will have to do with the people who till 
our soil. As long as the defense program 
continues, there will be a scarcity of farm 
labor. Already, the demand for farm hands 
exceeds the supply and as time goes on this 
supply will steadily grow smaller. 

For one thing, the draft has called into the 
military service thousands of young men 
who would ordinarily be available as farm 
laborers. Generally, however, we attach too 
much importance to this factor. We are in- 
clined to blame the scarcity of farm labor 
entirely upon the draft. Actually, the 
dwindling supply of farm hands is the effect 
of another cause. Our farm youth, from 
which the greater part of our hired farm 
labor comes, is not going into the Army or 
the Navy. It is going into our cities. 

These facts you have heard repeated many 
times. For the past two decades, with the 
exception of a single year during the de- 
pression, we have annually had more young 
people leaving the farm for the city than 
leaving the city for the farm. This shift of 
population toward the city has varied in dif- 
ferent years from a hundred thousand to 
the alarming figure of three quarters of a 
million. Last year our urban population in- 
creased a quarter of a million because of this 
factor—this year the increase may approxi- 
mate half a million, or at least enough to 
counteract the effect of our rural birth 
rate. In plain language, our farm young 
people are moving to the cities wholesale. 

And yet, the American farmer intends to 
produce more than ever before. What will 
he do for labor? 

There was a time when the farmer had no 
alternative but to hire another man when 
he found that his land required more work 
than he and his family could do. Today, all 
that has been changed by machinery, and 
undoubtedly the American farmer will com- 
pensate for the scarcity of labor by buying 
more tractors and combines and mechanical 
corn pickers. Our land is about to be mech- 
anized and motorized beyond anything the 
world has yet seen. 

But the chain of causes and effects does 
not stop here. Mechanized farming does not 
pay when done on a small scale. Therefore, 
as labor grows more scarce, and as machinery 
takes over more and more of the labor ordi- 
narily done by human beings, farms will 
grow, larger and larger. The average farmer 
starting out for himself will find it almost 
impossible to rent a place. 

These events now taking place, or about 
to take place, are external and tangible. 
Running beneath them, however, and having 
effects of even greater significance is the fac- 
tor of credit. Curiously enough, credit is 
most plentiful when it is the least needed. 
The man whose business is going well can 
always borrow money. Likewise, when times 
are good, people are more confident and eager 
to borrow and those who have money to lend 
are more willing to lend it. With the demand 
and prices of farm products in the ascend- 
ance, many farmers will consider themselves 
in a position to attempt the purchase of a 
farm of their own. They will feel that their 
present financial outlook warrants borrow- 
ing money to buy land, and banks and insur- 
ance companies will be willing to lend it. In 
the end, the financial life of the American 
farmer will come to rest on the shifting sands 
of borrowed money. 











As world conditions are now, all of the 
trends which I have described will continue 
their upward swing. The demand for farm 
products will continue to grow, prices will 
advance, and money wiil pass freely from 
hand to hand. Prosperity! 

But there is nothing more certain than 
that the defense prosperity we now enjoy 
will some day come to an end. Eventually, 
the military forces against which we are now 
preparing will be crushed. The war will be 
over. 

Congress will then cease to allocate billions 
for defense, our vast armament and con- 
struction programs will come to a standstill, 
and one by one our factories will return to 
the production of peacetime commodities. 
There will be a lull for a short time—after 
that, the storm. 

Money, which now flows so freely will be 
hard to get. Work will become scarce, jobs 
few, and there will be unemployment. Mil- 
lions of unemployed will walk the pavements 
looking for work, added millions because of 
the farm youths who are now making their 
way into the city. 

And what of the farm then? The farmer 
has never been one to slow up production 
in the face of even a certain surplus. Thus, 
when the defense boom is over, he will find 
himself with a surplus of corn and meat 
and dairy products, a surplus which he will 
be unable to sell at any price. Almost be- 
fore he realizes it, his creditors will start 
hounding him for the interest and pay- 
ments on the moneys he was formerly so 
eager to borrow. 

Many farmers will not survive. The 
bankers and insurance companies will take 
their farms; the loan companies will take 
their new tractors and automobiles. It will 
be a dark day for our farmers, a heart- 
breaking day for our farm youth. 

The wage of the rural laborer will be low 
and jobs will be hard to get, and saving for 
the day when they can marry and rear 
families of their own will require almost 
heroic courage and perseverance. Farms 
will be almost impossible to rent. Many 
young couples will postpone their marriages 
and others will marry anyhow and attempt 
to rear families on the income of a hired 
hand. And through it all will filter the 
dank air of hopelessness. 

Don't misunderstand me. I am not a 
pessimist. I am not criticizing or blaming 
anyone. I am only predicting what will 
surely happen unless the people of America, 
and particularly you, the youth of America, 
realize what is going on roundabout you 
here and now. 

I do not contend that the bleak days I 
have described must come to pass. I do not 
believe in an inescapable gate, and yet, I do 
believe that America is about to face the 
supreme crisis of her history unless you 
rural young people learn and learn quickly 
that your place and mine is on the land. 

May I state my point frankly and bluntly, 
but truthfully? You and I must make up 
our minds that we are going to spend the rest 
of our lives on the land. Let us be sensible 
and know wht is best for us. Flight to the 
city ic for us of no avail. There is no per- 
manently useful place for us in the city. 
Right now we may be able to find jobs and 
good wages, but what will we do 5 or 10 years 
hence? There won’t be jobs for us in the 
city then, but we will still need food and 
clothing and shelter for ourselves and our 
families. It is obvious what will happen to 
us. Along with ten or fifteen million other 
unemployed we will walk the streets, penni- 
less, homeless, and hopeless—ripe material for 
whatever form of radicalism may then solicit 
Us, 
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True enough, no huge fortune awaits us if 
We stay on the farm. Few of us will become 
famous or influential in the usual sense of 
those words. Few of us will ever become 
worldly great anyhow. 

On the other hand, if we stay close to the 
soil, if we work in harmony with the laws of 
nature, using the land primarily as an instru- 
ment for our livelihood, then it is a certainty 
that we will have security and the essentials 
of happiness. The choice for you, as history 
will one day bear me out, lies between the city 
with its temporary prosperity followed by pov- 
erty and strife and the land with its unfailing 
promise of security and freedom as long as 
we shall desire it. 

Furthermore, in thus securing and guaran- 
teeing our own freedom we perform the same 
charit~ for our city brethren. It is those 
thousands f farm youths who yearly make 
their way into the city who are responsible 
for a great part of the oversupply of urban 
labor. If that annual trek to the city stops 
it will greatly relieve the conditions of the 
urban laborer after the war is over. 

I know that my appeal to remain on the 
land admits of exceptions, for example, if 
you are especially fitted and talented for one 
of the professions. We will always need min- 
isters and teachers and doctors. But no one 
of you ought to consider himself the excep- 
tion unless he has positive evidence. 
Frankly, most of us are just average. We 
fall into that class which rightly belongs on 
the farm. 

I would like to caution, however, against 
fallacies which easily creep into our think- 
ing. First, I do not mean that cur staying 
on the land will cure all the social and eco- 
nomic ills that afflict us. But this much is 
true: It will guarantee our immunity against 
that loss of political freedom which inevi- 
tably follows upon any economy which 
ignores the soil and the men who care for 
the soil. 

Secondly, to stay on the land does not 
mean to resign ourselves to a subhuman life 
of drudgery and poverty. The farm need not 
be a place of perpetual sweat and toil, a place 
devoid of the fine things of life. On the con- 
trary, it can be, and it ought to be a place of 
culture and refinement. There is labor on 
the farm, but there is no reason why the farm 
cannot have those genuine conveniences 
which science has contributed to human life. 
And anyhow, labor and culture are not in- 
compatible. The real farmer is an artist who 
combines labor and culture in a happy me- 
dium. To make farming our individual way 
of life and to make it attractive is our part 
in the defense of the American way of life. 

Before I conclude I would like to say a few 
words in this connection on behalf of the 
man in the service. When this convention is 
over and you go back to your homes, I shall 
go back to camp to be with those thousands 
of other young men who have been called 
into the military service—to the company 
street, the mess line, the drill field. 

It is no secret, we are not in the Army 
of our own choice. None of us found it easy 
to leave our jobs, our homes, our sweethearts, 
nor do we find the training and hardening 
that goes into the making of a soldier a 
pleasant task. And yet, in a sense, we are 
doing all these things willingly. We love our 
country; we love still more the principles of 
justice and equality for which that country 
stands. And if the future events shall re- 
quire that we sacrifice even more to preserve 
those principles, not one of us will hesitate. 

But we are soldiers. We are parts of an 
army and the purpose of an army is to meet 
force with force. As one, we stand ready to 
repel with force any nation or any individual 
who attempts to destroy our sacred liberty 
with force. 
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And yet, the whole battle of freedom is not 
to be won by force. Freedom is more than 
the absence of tyranny, more than liberty of 
the ballot or liberty of speech. 

As the men who founded this Nation saw 
it, a freeman is one who lives and loves and 
works out his life unhampered by any force 
outside himself. In a nation of genuinely 
free people, security, marriage, a home, and 
happiness are there waiting to be had by the 
man who is willing to labor and labor in- 
telligently. 

Thomas Jefferson maintained that democ- 
racy, government based on a free citizenry, 
could never work in any place except America. 
Democracy, he maintained, demanded two 
conditions: First, an educated citizenry; the 
second, the widespread ownership of land. 
The education of which he spoke was already 
a fact, and in America he felt that there was 
and always would be enough land so that 
any man might have a piot he could cali his 
own. Jefferson said that democracy could 
only work in an agrarian nation, a nation 
of small farmers living intimately with the 
soil. 

Are we so stupid, then, that we would 
attempt to make democracy work while at 
the same time we ignore the soil and the 
tillers of the scil? If Jefferson was right, 
then the most necessary task that faces us, 
besides beating off the threat of foreign 
tyranny, is the reconstruction of our rural 
life, the restoration of the family to the 
farm. 

This prodigious task in the defense of 
what is really American is in the hands of 
those who inhabit America’s farm land, and 
it is a task which devolves upon the youth 
of the farm more than upon anyone else. It 
is a task that demands immediate action, 
and the action which is demanded of you 
young people does not consist in writing 
books or in giving speeches. Yours is to be- 
come farmers yourselves. America must 
have more people on the land, more farm 
families. And who in God’s name can be 
expected to people the land unless it is you 
and I? 

I plead with you, take my words to your 
hearts as if I were speaking to each of you 
individually. Those of you who are about 
to choose a vocation or a profession, stay on 
the land. Preserve those things which have 
made America great and free against those 
disintegrating forces that threaten her from 
within. 

If enough of you do your job well, if 
enough of you love freedom and the scil, 
then the battle for the American way of life 
is already won, for life on the land is the 
American way of life. 

My buddies, your brothers and sweethearts 
in uniform will repel anyone who attacks us 
from without. And yet it is conceivable that 
at the very moment they are suffering and 
shedding their blood on the battlefield the 
enemy may surround us and attack us at the 
very heart. Or, after having won the war of 
force, we may lose the battle of peace because 
you, the youth of America, have failed us. 
The men in uniform ask nothing more than 
that you do your part so that when they 
return to civilian life they may return to an 
America still free and democratic. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel personally indebted 
to a constituent, Miss Dora Weber, Tip- 
ton, Mo., for making available copy of 
the address, Youth and the Years Ahead. 
As one long interested in all youth in 
rural life, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that this speaker, one of a number at this 
great conference, presented in pleasing 
and convincing manner thoughts and 
truths vital now and in the years ahead. 
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Let’s Do Something About Defense 
Brokers 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 





Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to call the attention of the House 
to a news story involving a former Mem- 
ber of this body who is now suing an 
ordnance company for a fabulous sum as 
a commission for using his influence to 
secure seventy million dollars’ worth of 
defense contracts. 

Several days ago I introduced a House 
Resolution No. 347, which has been re- 
ferred to the Rules Committee. My pur- 
pose was to secure the appointment of a 
select committee to investigate the activ- 
ities of racketeering lobbyists and defense 
contract salesmen or brokers who are 
leaching industry and the citizenry of 
the Nation in this perilous emergency. 
I want to see laws passed outlawing these 
racketeers or at least regulating them. 
My resolve is strengthened by this story. 
Let us clean this mess up. I ask the 
Members to urge action by the Rules 
Committee—-and the time is now. I 
herewith ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks and include this news 
story. 

My resolution is aimed at the lecherous 
creatures filling the hotels in Washing- 
ton and crowding the halls of Govern- 
ment departments and who are bleeding 
private industry and this Nation for 
commissions on defense contracts. I 
think we should stigmatize them by 
branding them as “defense brokers.” 
Their continued presence will imply that 
this defense program is operated for a 
privileged few and that our system of 
business dealings is not without taint. 

The State of Wisconsin has had on its 
statute books model legislation designed 
to prevent unbridled lobbying with re- 
spect to its legislature. If we allow these 
contact men an opportunity to operate 
flagrantly without registration and con- 
trol it will question the moral integrity 
of the Congress. 

This is not to be construed as a reflec- 
tion on the officers of legitimate corpora- 
tions called here to facilitate business 
arrangements, but it is the lobbyist whose 
interests are inimical to the ordinary 
people, the industrial workers, and the 
farmers who are paying the bills to arm 
this Nation. From an administrative 
standpoint we do not need the old liquor- 
vending, favor-currying, high-powered 
middlemen to bring the procurement di- 
visions and industry together. They con- 
tribute nothing and demand much, thus 
increasing the bill for defense. Already 
these parasites have received millions of 
dollars. 

The liberals of this Nation should turn 
their attention to these important do- 
mestic matters and clean up our own 


dooryard. We must demand that the 
profit patriots be indicted for what they 
are—noxious surplusage in every sense 
of the word. 


[From the Toledo — Blade of November 
24, 1941) 


WASHINGTON, November 24.—A suit on file 
in New York courts disclosed today that 
Charles West, former Ohio 
seeks $687,000 from the Empire Ordnance Co. 
for helping the firm obtain munitions orders. 

West’s petition says he was engaged by 
the company last November as a “business 
consultant and adviser” at a commission of 
1 percent of gross sales. 

He was advanced $13,000. His petition 
contends the additional $687,000 due for war 
orders totaling $70,000,000 obtained by the 
company. 

West retired from Congress in 1934 to seek, 
with the New Deal’s blessing, the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination in Ohio. He was 
defeated by Vic Donahey. 

He returned to Washington as Deputy 
Governor of the Farm Credit Administration, 
but soon became known es President Roose- 
velt’s “liaison man” with Congress. 

Subsequently he became Under Secretary 
of the Interior, only to resign at the insist- 
ence of Secretary Ickes. For a while he re- 
ceived $9,000 a year as member of the 
Processing Tax Board of Review, but Con- 
gress in 1940 refused to provide funds to pay 
his salary. 

Last March, President Roosevelt nominated 
West as a member of the Board of Investi- 
gation and Research for Transportation, a 
$10,000 job. The Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee held up the nomination and the 
President withdrew it last July. 

West’s home in a fashionable Washington 
suburb was to be sold under the sheriff's 
hammer this afternoon to satisfy a judgment 
of $2,781 obtained in Maryland courts by 
William A. Julian, of Cincinnati, Treasurer 
of the United States. 

Julian’s suit, filed last July to recover on 
a personal note, was uncontested. The home 
is currently mortgaged for $20,000. 

The Empire Ordnance Corporation was or- 
ganized 18 months ago by Frank Cohen, Wall 
Street financier. With an obsolete iron 
foundry at Pencoyd, Pa., as its nucleus, the 
firm now embraces 14 subsidiary corpora- 
tions and operates 6 plants and a shipyard. 
Its products include gun mounts, finished 
steel plates, castings, and telescopic sights. 

Well known in Ohio and national politics, 
West was active in the third-term movement. 
Until the last few months, he was a frequent 
caller at the White House. 





State Unemployment Compensation and 
Employment Services 
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LETTER FROM GOVERNOR OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS AND TELEGRAM FROM GOV- 
ERNORS OF NEW ENGLAND STATES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from the 
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Governor of Massachusetts and also a 
from Governors of the New 
England States to President Roosevelt: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
State House, Boston, November 19, 1941. 
EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: There have appeared 
in the press throughout the country various 
statements attributed to the President of the 
United States, the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other representatives of the 
Federal Government, ail to the effect that the 
employment security or unemployment com- 
pensation and employment services of the 
States should be taken over by the Federal 
Government. It has been indicated that a 
definite proposal for federalizing these 
services is shortly to be submitted to Con- 
gress for its consideration. 

As Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, I view with misgivings any 
attempt to take away from our State a func- 
tion that has been successfully developed 
and operated primarily as a State responsi- 
bility. It is my judgment that the best 
interests of this Commonwealth, and in the 
long run the country will not be best served 
by federalizing the employment and un- 
employment compensation services of the 
individual States. This view is shared by 
the Governors of all the other New England 
States. Following our recent meeting in 
Boston, we have sent a telegram to the 
President of the United States expressing our 
opposition. 

In the course of your deliberations, I re- 
spectfully urge you to give consideration to 
the points brought out in this telegram, a 
copy of which is enclosed. 

The State Advisory Council of the Mas- 
sachusetts Division of Employment Secur- 
ity (formerly the division of unemployment 
compensation) has given the subject of 
federalization extensive study and has 
strongly recommended that careful consid- 
eration be given to any proposal to increase 
Federal control. In general, they believe in 
strengthening the present relationship. 
Should you desire it, I shall be glad to send 
the factual data which we have and which 
might be of assistance to you in your study 
of this most important subject. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of the Commonwealth. 


Mr. Speaker, the Governors of the six 
New England States today sent a joint 
telegram to President Roosevelt asking 
him to withhold approval from current 
proposals for federalizing unemployment 
compensation and employment services. 

The wire pointed out that the States 
of this region have done a good job in 
administering these services and have 
done their utmost to cooperate with the 
Social Security Board in Washington. It 
protested: “It seems unfair to our work- 
ers and employers to pool trust funds for 
distribution elsewhere when the funds 
may be badly needed here.” 

The Governors found themselves in 
complete agreement in opposition to 
these proposals when they met at Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall’s office in Boston last 
week in connection with the New Eng- 
land conference meeting which adopted 
a Similar stand. A telegram was drafted 
and subsequently signed by the six Gov- 
ernors: Saltonstall, Robert A. Hurley, of 
Connecticut, J. Howard McGrath, of 
Rhode Island, William H. Wills, of Ver- 
mont, Robert O. Blood, of New Hamp- 








shire, and Sumner Sewall, of Maine. 
The text is as follows: 


- As Governors of the six New England States 
we respectfully and earnestly plead with you 
to withhold your approval from current pro- 
posals for federalizing unemployment com- 
tion and employment services. Our 
tes have handled this job well. We have 
materially liberalized our laws. We have done 
our utmost to cooperate in executing the 
policies of the Social Security Board in Wash- 
ington. We have accumulated substantial 
trust funds to provide security for our 
workers in any periods of unemployment 
that may occur. Conditions of living and 
employment in our States may vary from 
those in other sections of the country. It 
seems unfair to our workers and employers 
to pool trust funds for distribution else- 
where when the funds may be needed badly 
here. Administration of this service is essen- 
tially a field for local government, best car- 
ried on locally with advice and assistance 
from Washington, rather than directed in 
detail from Washington for the country as 
a whole. In this critical period there is 
need to stimulate, rather than discourage 
local initiative and individual effort. There 
is need for a greater call upon the States and 
their facilities rather than less. In our con- 
sidered opinion, the proposal is bad in princi- 
ple and doubly inadvisable now, when far 
more pressing defense efforts require our 
fullest attention. 

The system of unemployment compensa- 
tion is still experimental. It can and must 
be further developed. But cannot the ex- 
periments be best worked out in the labora- 
tories of the individual States? Mistakes 
there can be corrected more easily and safely 
than in a centralized department where the 
entire Nation will be involved. We believe 
that any changes in the unemployment com- 
pensation system along the lines of federali- 
zation should receive most careful study and 
that the views of the several States should 
be given great weight. 

SuMNER SEWALL, 
Governor of Maine, 
RoserT O. Bioop, 
Governor of New Hampshire. 
WittiAM H. WIts, 
Governor of Vermont, 
J. Howarp McGratu, 
Governor of Rhode Island. 
Rosert A. HURLEY, 
Governor of Connecticut. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Speaker, Governor Saltonstall is 
Planning to communicate to the same 
effect with the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation so far as this State is. 
particularly concerned. 





Britain Wisely Guards Her Own Interests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
ENQUIRER 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York En- 
quirer of November 24, 1941: 


{From the New York Enquirer of November 
24, 1941] 


BRITAIN WISELY GUARDS HER OWN INTERESTS _ 


Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden revealed 
today that “almost every evening” he and 
United States Ambassador John G. Winant 
discussed the day’s events over a glass of 
whisky. 

“Toward the end of a long day,” he said 
at the American Society’s Thanksgiving 
luncheon, “the Ambassador is good enough 
to come down to the Foreign Office and we 
discuss and review our many problems. 

“We established the excellent custom of 
refreshing our thoughts from time to time 
with the produce of Scotland. Though that 
may be a most unorthodox method of di- 
plomacy, we neither feel that it works too 
badly.” (Associated Press dispatch from 
London, November 20.) 

It is the cardinal principle of Britain’s 
foreign policy to think of and act for her own 
interests at all times and under all circum- 
stances, and never to subordinate them to 
the interests of any other nation. 

Lord Palmerston, a great predecessor of 
Winston Churchill as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, once declared: 

“England has no eternal enemies and no 
eternal friendships; she has only eternal 
interests.” 

With a wisdom which merits nothing but 
praise and admiration, Britain has never lost 
sight of the grand controlling doctrine so 
tersely enunciated by Lord Palmerston. It 
is in full operation today under his distin- 
guished successor, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. 

No one has ever heard of Britain under- 
taking a policy of national suicide in behalf 
of other lands. 

She has never turned herself into “the 
great arsenal of democracy.” She has never 
voted billions and billions of dollars, from 
the physical and mental toil of her people, 
and squandered them with lavish technique 
all over the globe. She has never conscripted 
her young men for the purpose of making 
them fight the battles of non-British 
countries. 

Britain is not even content with steadfastly 
refusing to fight the battles of other nations. 
She always wisely seeks to induce other 
nations to fight her battles. For this she is 
not to be condemned. Any nation that can 
be prevailed upon to do another's fighting 
deserves no sympathy. On the other hand, 
Britain, who has had so prolonged a success 
in getting other countries to shed their blood 
for her, is entitled to the warmest commen- 
dation for her sagacity. 

During a debate in Congress on November 
12, Representative GrraLp W. LANnIS revealed 
striking figures of the manpower losses suf- 
fered in the present European war by nations 
waging hostilities on the side of England. 
His data, representing killed, wounded, and 
captured, were secured from embassies, the 
War Department, and the Library of Con- 
gress. Here they are: 


BERIT, Ee, FOOTED) aii ccheccannnmbsionn 134, 000 
FP ANI idl ccaline hci ieteh digs dditaenimaneeinleetinewn 1, 675, 000 
PRRROR § cchiGuktitbnannwiwsamisnoe 2, 365, 000 
Russia (3 months) -_..._.......... 2, 585, 000 
NN a Sind bi dite ade dave 230, 000 
TO eitaiiniciin Malin tt teclaieneciiptbicd 225, 000 
RII cinceenesindsintsit Mlirliginedaitnls « insevsidhiicn © 160, 000 
OID ini tlbtnie ices micctedalcheeenmepene 95, 000 
OOO ih tii aise cesstidthenns behing 5, 000 


Thanks to the admirable devotion of Brit- 
ain to herself, the British Empire, in area 
and wealth, is much richer now than it was 
before the arch-aggressor of the Nazi Reich 
opened the current European war by his 
barbarous attack upon poor Poland. 
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Moscow and the Muscovites in America and 
other foreign lands are carrying on a heavy 
propaganda to the end that Britain will open 
up a second front satisfactory to them. This 
brazen and insistent cry is not being uttered 
for Britain’s sake. What does Soviet Russia 
care about Britain? Soviet Russia and her 
tools in all quarters of the globe are inter- 
ested in one thing, and in one thing only— 
the welfare and aggrandizement of Josef 
Stalin’s red empire. ’ 

When the situation was at its darkest for 
England in her struggle with Hitlerite Ger- 
many, Moscow did not come forth and open 
up a second front by attacking the Reich and 
thus relieve the hard-pressed Britons. On the 
contrary, Moscow clung to its alliance with 
Adolf Hitler, giving him all the aid and com- 
fort it could. 

What was sauce for the London goose 
ought to be sauce for the Moscow gander, 
now that Adolf Hitler and Josef Stalin are 
no longer allies in aggression but engaged in 
@ titanic military contest with one another. 

It was sagacious loyalty to her own inter- 
ests that induced Britain to withdraw from 
Norway, Belgium, France, and Greece. 

The Stalinites everywhere are enraged over 
Britain’s new operations against Libya, be- 
cause they want her to open fire on the Ger- 
man rear by attacking the European Con- 
tinent with an expeditionary force. They 
scorn the very idea of a second front in north 
Africa, holding that it is of no worth-while 
service to Soviet Russia. That it is of im- 
mense benefit to Britain does not impress 
them in the least. 

They are not interested in Britain. 

They are very much interested in Soviet 
Russia. 

Because of their all-consuming interest in 
Josef Stalin’s red empire, Britain, for whom 
they never lifted as much as a finger, must 
undertake a suicidal military adventure 
against the European Continent and submit 
herself to the disaster of another Dunkerque. 

Britain has rightfully withstood the clamor 
for a second front in Europe. She has wisely 
prepared herself for a smashing blow against 
the Axis aggressors in north Africa. In do- 
ing this she has been governed by the funda- 
mental principle of perpetually taking care of 
herself. No other nation has a right to con- 
demn her because of her unswerving fidelity 
to British interests. 

Would that the United States of America 
were as wise as she is. 





Detention of Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
STAR 





Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Washington Star of November 24, 1941: 
[From the Washington Star of November 24, 

1941] 
DETENTION OF ALIENS 

Department of Justice officials are justi- 
fiably disturbed over rejection by the House of 
the Hobbs bill to authorize limited detention 
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of certain alien ex-convicts and of aliens 
advocating overthrow of the Government by 
force or holding membership in specified 
subversive organizations. This important 
measure, endorsed by Associate Justice Jack- 
son, of the Supreme Court, while he was At- 
torney General, and by Attorney General 
Biddle was designed to meet a serious poten- 
tial threat to the security of the Nation—the 
presence in the country of thousands of 
aliens who, although they have been ordered 
deported for criminal, anarchistic, or other 
specifically objectionable activities, cannot be 
sent from our shores because of war condi- 
tions or other obstacles. 

Most of the opposition to the bill came 
from those who expressed fear that constitu- 
tional liberties would be impaired and that 
it would enccurage “witch hunts” of the 
Gestapo or Ogpu type. There was no basis 
for such fears, however, as special pains were 
taken in drafting the bill to see that every 
proper legal safeguard was provided against 
arbitrary and oppressive administrative ac- 
tion. To have been subject to detention, for 
' example, an alien criminal not only would 
have had to be sentenced by a court of law 
to at least 1 year for some felony and ordered 
deported by immigration authorities after 
full hearings, but would have had to receive 
his detention orders from a quasi judicial 
board, created for this special purpose. The 
board, appointed by the President, would 
have been entirely independent of the De- 
partment of Justice or other administrative 
agency. Moreover, the legislation would not 
have applied to law-abiding, harmless aliens 
found to be deportable for sundry reasons. 

The Hobbs bill was reported unanimously 
by the House Judiciary Committee, but it 
failed to receive from the House the careful 
' consideration which it deserved. It was de- 
bated hastily just before the Thanksgiving 
recess, when, as one Representative remarked, 
Members were tired and impatient to go 
home for the holidays. The House will have 
an opportunity to reconsider, however, if the 
Senate passes the identical Russell bill, now 
before the Senate Immigration Committee. 
The committee had delayed taking up the 
Senate measure, pending House action on the 
Hobbs bill. It is to be hoped that the com- 
mittee now will report the Senate bill 
promptly and that legislation to protect the 
country against dangerous but uncontrolled 
aliens will be enacted by both Houses of 
Congress. 





High Price of Coffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Novem- 
ber 16, 1941: 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of November 
16, 1941] 
HIGH PRICE OF COFFEE 

Uncle Sam, busy fostering a good-neighbor 
policy with the republics of Central and 
South America, is being given a serious head- 
ache by producers in those countries, 


America needs coffee. In 14 of the 20 
American republics, coffee is a surplus prob- 
lem. Coffee has been burned in furnaces to 
reduce the surplus. But the cost of coffee is 
rising rapidly these days. And no American 
price control can touch it. 

America needs hides. It has already set a 
top price on locally produced hides, but local 
production cannot meet demands. Argen- 
tine exporters are able to sell their hides at 
a higher price than that fixed for the Ameri- 
can production. 

America needs carnauba wax for polishes 
and dressings. Only Brazil produces this 
wax, and the price has trebled. Nothing can 
be done about the price, so American labora- 
tories are engaged in developing substitutes. 
Substitutes may also be developed eventually 
to reduce the demand for leather. 

The first point to be made on all this is 
the obvious one that Latin America is not 
acting in a very neighborly fashion in raising 
prices out of all proportion to increased costs 
or increased demand. As a matter of fact, 
costs have not risen materially, except for 
shipping, and demand is in no case more and 
in some cases less than normal, due to the 
cessation of European outlets. 

The second point is that Latin America 
may wei: be preparing difficulties for itself 
by pursuing a penny-wise policy. During the 
first World War the price of sisal, which is a 
Yucatan monopoly, rose from 6 to 19 
cents. It would have gone even higher if the 
United States Government had not persuaded 
Mexico to call a halt. A year later, with 
abnormal demand gone and with substitutes 
used in many things, the price broke to 2.5 
cents. To this day the Yucatan industry has 
not recovered from its unfair policy. 

The United States is lending money to the 
republics to the south. It is doing every- 
thing in its power to build up trust and co- 
operation, If producers in these countries 
now resort to gouging tactics, the way will 
be made more difficult. Even from a purely 
selfish standpoint, the Latin Americans seem 
to be pursuing a short-sighted policy. 





Finland’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


LETTER FROM JOHN SAARI, OF FINNISH- 
AMERICAN GOOD WILL COMMITTEE 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from John Saari, executive 
secretary of the Finnish-American Good 
Will Committee: 

FINNISH-AMERICAN 
GOODWILL COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., November 22, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert F. Ricu, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ricu: The recent demand made 
by the Secretary of State on Finland, de- 
manding that Finland cease fighting Russia 
and withdraw her troops from Russian ter- 
ritory or forfeit our friendship and, in effect, 
stating that if she does not comply with the 
demand England will declare war on Finland 
and we will approve England’s action was a 
shock to the American people. It seems 
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that reason and justice, even in America, are 
ruthlessly cast aside, when they interfere 
with the directors of war. They refuse to 
admit that Finland also has rights, legal and 
moral, which England and the United States 
should respect. Or is might here, too, the 
only factor that counts? 

Just because Finland’s unavoidable posi- 
tion is not favorable to the British and our 
cause, there is no justification for the British 
and the United States to make aggressive 
war on Finland. Finland is not attacking 
the British nor the United States. Finland 
is defending herself against the bloodiest, the 
most ruthless despot in the world. We have 
time and time again condemned Stalin’s and 
Hitler’s aggressions and their destruction of 
small nations. I do not believe we should do 
to Finland that which we have so emphati- 
cally condemned when done by and to others 
and which outrages we are now by force try- 
ing to mend. The word “aggression” still 
means unprovoked attack. Perhaps the four 
freedoms and eight points do not apply to 
Finland. 

The demand made on Finland by Mr. Hull 
involves more than mere acceptance or rejec- 
tion of it. We cannot simply say to Finland, 
“Tf you do not accept and comply with our 
demand, England will declare war on you and 
we will regard our friendly relations at an 
end”; and if we make such demands on a 
small, innocent, helpless, friendly nation, as 
we have made on Finland, the demand 
should, at least, have been accompanied by 
a guaranty of protection for the dire future 
consequences which are sure to follow if the 
demand is complied with. 

Let us be reasonable and look at the facts 
and the situation Finland isin. The record 
shows that this war, like the one 2 years 
ago between Russia and Finland, was started 
and brought upon Finland by Russia, and it 


‘seems evident that Finland cannot stop fight- 


ing Russia until she has secured herself as 
well as possible from future attacks by Rus- 
sia, whether that security comes from stra- 
tegical territorial gain or as a guaranty by 
competent powers. Stalin’s guaranty, of 
course, would not be worth the paper it is 
written on. 

Let us also take into consideration the fact 
that if Finland attempts to stop fighting 
Russia, Germany will immediately attack and 
occupy Finland, and Finland will be in the 
same position as Norway, Poland, Greece, and 
the other conquered countries—in fact, worse 
off—for Finnish territory would become the 
theater of war between the three powers, 
with the consequent destruction of lives and 
property; and there is nothing that the Brit- 
ish or the United States could do, or have 
even offered to do, to help Finland, 

It seems that it would be a deliberate sui- 
cide for Finland to stop fighting Russia, and 
Russia would be very little, if any, better off, 
for Germany would step in and carry the war 
on in the territory in questicn and, as stated, 
including Finland proper. We certainly could 
not expect that Finland would stultify her- 
self by helping Russia, her ancient, most 
cruel, and dreaded enemy, who has avowed 
to exterminate the Finns the first opportu- 
nity it gets. Suppose America was in Fin- 
land’s position, what would we do? Don’t 
we also, as well as the British, do all we 
can to keep the war away from our territory? 
Or has the moral law, “Do unto others as we 
wish them to do unto you,” in our dealings 
with the Finns, the people who only yester- 
day were our most admired people in Eu- 
rope, lost all significance? 

Finland is too weak, half starved, bled dry, 
to stand a third imposition of war in 2 years 
(all without her fault), which will result as 
a consequence if England and we press the 
demands. That is just what Stalin wants— 
the destruction and extermination of Fin- 
land. Are we going to be Stalin’s execu- 
tioners? I do not believe that this country 
wants to be guilty of causing a third war on, 
and the final destruction of, Finland. 








I feel confident that there is nothing Fin- 

land would have rather done than to have 
complied with Mr. Hull’s demands, not only 
because she wants to retain our friendship 
but because Finland wants peace. Our de- 
mand on Finland, however, was not an offer 
of peace; on the contrary, we have offered 
her a double-edged sword. 
It is hoped that England and our admin- 
istration will find a way to handle this Fin- 
nish situation in a more reasonable and sym- 
pathetic way than to force a third war on 
Finland. Perhaps time will help. 

I hope that you will intercede for Finland 
and do what you can to bring about an 
amicable solution to this unfortunate prob- 
lem. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN SAARI, 


Executive Secretary. 





Low Tooth Decay Is National Marvel 
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ARTICLE FROM THE HEREFORD BRAND 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing news account which appeared in the 
Hereford Brand, published by Mrs. Ann 
Holman and Mr. Jimmie Gillentine, and 
I would like to impress on the Members 
that this is but one of the many advan- 
tages offered by the great Panhandle of 
Texas: 


[From the Hereford Brand] 
Low TootH Decay Is NATIONAL MARVEL 


Letters received from many sections of the 
United States this week gave evidence that 
Deaf Smith County’s fame as the place where 
ordinary tooth decay simply does not occur 
has been well-established. 

Research has been going on here for about 
3 years to discover the reason for the ex- 
tremely low incidence of caries (tooth decay) 
in this county, but the speech made by Dr. 
Edward Taylor, of the dental division of the 
State health department, at the meeting of 
the American Dental Association in Houston 
last week evidently touched off a national 
publicity barrage, which may bring stories 
in national magazines on the subject and a 
write up in Life, which will discuss the county 
as the eighth wonder of the world. 


CREDIT TO DR. HEARD 


Credit for starting the research which may 
end ordinary tooth decay, goes to Dr. G. W. 
Heard, Hereford dentist for the past 26 years, 
who first noticed the very low rate of de- 
cayed teeth among native-born or long-time 
residents of the county, and who, after many 
years of vainly trying to interest other den- 
tists and research workers in the mystery, 
finally got the cooperation of Dr. Taylor, 
whose department worked with the Baylor 
Medical School, to reach conclusions last 
week that were the highlight of the dental 
association gathering in Houston. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The summary of Dr. Taylor's findings, 
according to a Houston paper, which gave 
the story page 1 rating, is that: 
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1, The incidence of caries in the Deaf 
Smith County area is approximately only 
half as high as the lowest heretofore reported 
in the United States and much lower than 
the average. 

2. The incidence of caries in noncontinu- 
ous residents who have lived here 5 years or 
ao during their lifetimes is comparatively 

Ww. 

3. Caries immunity is at least partially 
acquired after the eruption of the teeth. 

4. A combination of factors rather than a 
single. factor is responsible for the immunity. 

5. Flouride is contributory, either by con- 
sumption or by application (washing the 
teeth) but cannot be considered the only 
factor. 

6. There is comparatively high phosphorus 
content in the vegetables and animal food 
produced in Deaf Smith County. 

MAY BRING HEALTH RESORT FAME 


Dr. Taylor, writing to Dr. Heard about the 
current interest in the Deaf Smith tooth- 
decay situation points out that the same 
condition which produced good tooth health 
are doubtless contributory to good general 
health, and that the national publicity re- 
ceived by this area should have excellent 
results in drawing people to the territory. 

Dr. Heard, being only human, is very 
pleased that his ideas which were scoffed at 
for so long have now become recognized as 
an important scientific contribution, but he 
is even more interested in the great good for 
the country as a whole which may’ result 
from his observations. 





Put Up or Shut Up 
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ARTICLE FROM THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article entitled “Put Up or Shut 
Up,” by Demaree Bess, which appears in 
the Saturday Evening Post of November 
22, 1941, is of such great importance that 
I believe everyone should read it. It sets 
forth very clearly our present position 
with reference to world affairs. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of Novem- 
ber 22, 1941] 


Pur Up or SHuT Up 
(By Demaree Bess) 


Last summer while I was in London, one of 
our best-known American interventionists ar- 
rived there to make a personal inspection 
tour of the British Isles. Being highly re- 
garded as a sincere and valuable propagandist 
for the British cause, this American was 
granted the opportunity to talk at length 
with Churchill and other cabiret ministers, 
as well as with chiefs of the British armed 
forces. From all these conversations the dis- 
tinguished caller emerged in a puzzled state 
of mind, and therefore consulted another 
American, a friend of mine who bas lived in 
London for several years. 

“There is one thing I haven't been able to 
find out from anybody,” explained the visitor. 
“Probably it is a deep military secret, but you 
enjoy the confidence of so many high Officials 
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here that you may know the answer. What 
is Britain’s grand strategy for winning this 
war?” 

“Britain’s grand strategy,” replied my 
friend, “is to let the United States figure out 
how to win this war. The bitter truth is that 
there are not enough Britons in the world 
to beat the German Army on the continent 
of Europe, and Britons know it.” 

This grim fact is well recognized in Eng- 
land, and by this time it should be recog- 
nized also in this country, for the United 
States Government has been sending a steady 
procession of military and technical experts 
to Britain to study the question of how 
Britain proposes to win the war. I talked 
with several of our investigators while in 
London, and learned that they all had ar- 
rived at the same conclusion. As one of these 
men explained to me, “the British haven't 
had time even to think about how to win the 
war. They have had their hands full to keep 
from losing it.” 

Another American military expert com- 
mented upon how many British staff officers 
express admiration for Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
the Confederate general who fought a de- 
fensive campaign for 4 years during our Civil 
War. They admire General Lee, because 
they, too, have had to fight a defensive war. 
They have fought that defensive war mar- 
velously, but defensive wars never lead to 
final victory. 

This is an unpalatable fact, a fact which 
some of our political leaders are afraid even 
to hint at. These statesmen talk constantly 
about democracy, but when it comes to a 
showdown, their actions suggest that they 
do not trust the judgment of the majority 
of the people, and such trust is the very 
essence of democracy. 

Denied access to the facts, our democratic 
debates on American foreign policy have be- 
come as remote from reality as the medieval 
discussion about how many angels can stand 
on the point of a needle. To an American 
who has come home after 4 continuous years 
in war-racked Europe, as I have just done, 
it seems almost as if our debaters had fol- 
lowed Alice into Wonderland. 

My work in Europe was to cover the war 
there as a reporter for the Saturday Evening 
Post. I stress that word “reporter,” because 
there are not too many of us left.. Some of 
the foremost American newspaper and maga- 
zine writers have been transformed by events, 
or by their personal convictions, into propa- 
gandists. It is not for me to criticize them; 
@ man who becomes converted to any cause 
is privileged to propagandize on its behalf. 

Nevertheless, I suspect that the American 
people today could use more reporting and 
less propaganda. The function of a propa- 
gandist is to present his cause in the best 
possible light, while the function of a re- 
porter is to get the facts. In search of the 
facts, I have covered both sides of this war as 
thoroughly as it was possible for me to do. I 
have visited both England and Germany 
during each of the 3 war years 1939, 1940, 
and 1941. I watched the German Army enter 
Paris, and since that time I have visited 
practically every country on the continent— 
the occupied countries and the satellite 
countries and the neutral countries. I have 
seen what postblitzkrieg Europe looks like, 
from Finland to Turkey, from Norway to 
Portugal, and from Poland to the British 
Isles. 

I mention these experiences because they 
are my credentials. Whatever information I 
possess has not been obtainec by remote 
control from “secret sources” or mysterious 
documents or “confidential reports” to Hit- 
ler or Churchill. The only facts in my pos- 
session are those which I have observed with 
my own eyes or obtained from men on the 
spot whose judgment I trust. The only bias 
of which I am conscious is a pro-American 
bias. It is on this basis that I venture to 
point out how the war stands in its third 
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winter, and how we Americans stand in rela- 
tion to it. 

The first and foremost fact about the war 
in Europe, so far as Americans are concerned, 
is that we are definitely in it. It is only in 
the United States that any doubts still con- 
tinue on this matter. Every European, 
whether he is German or British or neutral, 
understands well enough that we have 
adopted the European war as our own, and 
Europeans are bewildered by evidence that 
some of us still shirk looking this plain fact 
in the face. 

BRITISH LOGIC 


To pretend that we are not in the war 
merely because our Congress has made no 
formal declaration is like refusing to recog- 
nize death until one has read a funeral notice. 
Japan and China have been fighting each 
other since September 19, 1931, and neither 
country has declared war yet. Nor did Ger- 
many and Russia bother to declare the war 
which broke out between them on June 22, 
1941. We Americans already have gone 
deeper into the European war than France 
and Britain did up to the moment when the 
German blitzkrieg hit them in May 1940. 
There was more “business as usual” in both 
those countries in the spring of 1940 than 
there is in this country today. 

The second fact is that we got into a war 
which, before we got into it, was a one-sided 
war. The Germans were more than a match 
for all their other opponents; and if we had 
stayed out, the Germans would have won 
hands down. In June 1940, when the Ger- 
man Army cracked France wide open and 
drove British forces back across the English 
Channel, I saw for myself that the Germans 
were convinced that the war was virtually 
over and that they had won it. 

Most of the French people thought so, too, 
and so did most of the people in other occu- 
pied countries which I visited in the months 
which followed. All of Europe at that time 
was dazed by the extent of German con- 
quest, and these stunned people were re- 
signedly preparing to adjust themselves to a 
Europe dominated by Germany. 

The third fact is that the British people, 
and the British people alone, stood between 
the Germans and complete conquest of 
Europe in those months which followed June 
1940. At that time the Germans had no other 
serious opposition. Our country was not yet 
in the war, and Soviet Russia still was 
cooperating with Germany. 

During those months the British people 
stood alone against the Germans—40,000,000 
people on some islands against 80,000,090 Ger- 
mans with the greatest army in the world 
and in absolute control of the continent of 
Europe. Yet the British people dared to defy 
Germany and to refuse the peace which was 
offered to them. The Germans expected the 
British to accept peace then. Many Ger- 
mans kept repeating to me, with ludicrous in- 
dignation, “The English are not logical.” But 
this is not the first time that Germans have 
failed to understand the British. 

As subsequent events proved, British states- 
men were entirely logical and knew exactly 
what they were doing. They understood how 
one-sided the struggle was then, and that 
they could not possibly hope to win the war 
by their own unaided efforts. They recog- 
nized that their one chance to stave off Ger- 
man victory was to fight a defensive war until 
the United States got into it. They also were 
too well informed about American opinion 
not to be aware of the risks they ran in de- 
pending upon us to come into the war. 

But what alternative did they have? Their 
only alternative was a deal with Germany 
which would transform Great Britain into a 
second- or third-rate power. They had to 
choose between blood and tears or inferiority, 
and they chose the blood and tears. 

And that brings us to the fourth fact, 
which I stated at the beginning of this 


article. As matters stand now, Britain is too 
weak to win this war. When British states- 
men decided in June 1940 to fight on against 
Germany, they did not believe for one mo- 
ment that all we Americans needed to do 
was to provide the tools and that they could 
then beat Germany singlehanded. Whatever 
statements they made to that effect were de- 
signed to tide over a bad period in their own 
country and in this country. There is ample 
evidence in England that British statesmen 
always have known, and still know, that they 
cannot beat Germany—barring the improb- 
able and the unforeseeable—without tre- 
mendous outside support. They received a 
large measure of such support when Hitler 
attacked Soviet Russia. But no British lead- 
ers believed this would be enough. 

The British have fought a defensive war 
because they have not had the means to do 
anything else. British inability to take the 
offensive was made abundantly clear when 
Hitler gave them their chance by throwing 
the major part of his forces into Russia. 
After the Russian war started there was such 
popular clamor in England for “a war against 
Germany on two fronts” that the idea of 
some kind of invasion of the continent was 
seriously considered. However, the British 
general staff reported last July that such a 
diversion could lead only to “another Dun- 
kirk.” British strategists had little confi- 
dence in the ability of Russian armies to 
hold out indefinitely against the Germans, 
and they had to consider the defense of the 
Near East as well as the British Isles. Most 
of the million and more soldiers in the Brit- 
ish Isles had not been trained for offensive 
warfare; they had been trained to protect 
their own country from invasion. 


THE NAZI STRENGTH 


It is understandable that all of Germany’s 
enemies should look wistfully for signs that 
Germany is cracking under the terrific strains 
of total war. It would be very fine, indeed, 
for us all if the Germans would crack uncer 
the combined effect of British bombing, naval 
blockades, the war in Russia, and disaffection 
among the masses of hostile peoples in con- 
quered countries. But everything I have <een 
in Europe convinces me that we are deluding 
ourselves by pinning our hopes upon any such 
outcome of the war. Every military expert I 
consulted in Europe concurred in the opin- 
ion that Germany will not be decisively beaten 
until her opponents are able to take the 
offensive against her armies, and Germany’s 
opponents in Europe simply do not possess 
enough soldiers to undertake such an offen- 
sive on the necessary scale. 

However unpleasant these facts about the 
war in Europe may be, I am enough of a 
democrat to believe that the American peo- 
ple can take them. It seems to me that there 
is real peril to this country in concealing or 
playing down the real facts. There is peril 
also in attempts to picture the war in Europe 
as a simple study in black and white, with 
everything good on one side and everything 
bad on the other. There has been altogether 
too much of that kind of oversimplification 
in the past, which is one reason the American 
people are so confused today. 

The truth is that the war in Europe is not 
black and white, but a dirty gray. It is not 
a war between democracies and dictatorships 
because some of the worst despotisms in 
Europe are now counted among Britain’s 
allies, and one of the few genuine democ- 
racies in Europe—Finland—has fought along- 
side Germany. I last visited Finland in Jan- 
uary of this year, and reported at the time 
that the Finns would do just what they have 
done, if ever they got the chance. The Finns 
did not fight against democracy; they fought 
against a totalitarian power which ravaged 
their country in 1940; and that same totali- 
tarian power—Soviet Russia—had to fight 
later for its life against Germany, with the 
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active encouragement of Britain and the 
United States. 

Does that mean our Government made a 
mistake in supporting Soviet Rusisa? Of 
course, it doesn’t mean that. Such support 
of Russia, under existing circumstances, was 
coldly realistic. Since we have got ourselves 
into this war, we are compelled by the logic 
of war to support anybody who fights our 
chosen enemy. But it is not necessary to drag 
in such red herrings as religious freedom in 
militantly atheistic Russia to cover up our 
awkward predicament. Neither do we have 
to fool ourselves that, so far as Europe is can- 
cerned, this is a crusade for the four free- 
doms. It is one of the most confused civil 
wars in Europe’s long history, and is certain 
to result in the savage aftermath of all such 
civil wars. 

We Americans can appreciate our position 
most clearly if we accept, without further 
equivocation, the fact that no matter how 
gray this war may be, we have got ourselves 
into it, for better or for worse. As Hugh 
Johnson recently pointed out, we have even 
sent the first unit of our expeditionary force 
across the ocean to Iceland, where our soldiers 
are serving in cooperation with the British 
command. 

We have taken too many belligerent actions 
against Germany to be able, as some of our 
isolationists still propose, to tell the Nazis, 
“Let’s forget everything; all we want now 
is to mind our own business.” No nation 
can make war its business, as we have done, 
without being forced to face the consequences 
of victory or defeat. Our only choice today 
is which outcome we prefer and, such being 
the case, it may naturally be assumed that 
we want to win. How are we going to accom- 
plish this? 

When we ask ourselves that question, we 
find ourselves once more back in wonderlard. 
Some of our political leaders have repeatedly 
assured us that we can win the war without 
actually fighting it. That assurance sounded 
like a fairy tale when it was first advanced, 
and it sounds even more fabulous to anycne 
who, like myself, has just returned from the 
battlegrounds. 

I was in London at the time of the Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting. It is difficult to 
exaggerate the disappointment among all sec- 
tions of the British people which resulted 
from that conference. When the British first 
heard rumors of the meeting, they were de- 
lighted. The British people have long re- 
garded President Roosevelt as their cham- 
pion in this country. When they learned 
that our President had arranged to meet Mr. 
Churchill, they said, “Now Roosevelt has fig- 
ured out some way to bring the United States 
completely into the war.” 

When the so-called Atlantic charter finally 
was announced, some Britons almost burst 
into tears. They were sick and tired of 
words; they were hoping for nothing less than 
all-out action from us. And when President 
Roosevelt told newspapermen, upon his re- 
turn to home shores, that he did not believe 
the meeting had brought us closer to a fight- 
ing war, then the British cup of woe over- 
flowed. That is the only occasion when I 
ever have heard Mr. Roosevelt criticized by 
Englishmen. 

According to a credible report circulated at 
that time in London, the British Prime Min- 
ister returned from his meeting with Roose- 
velt more depressed than he has been for 
some time. He was startled to discover, in 
conversations with our President, that Roose- 
velt still hoped that the war could be won 
without American troops. Churchill knew 
that some Americans still clung to this hope, 
but he had not imagined that President 
Roosevelt was among them. 

If that report was true, it is possible that 
our President has changed his mind by this 
time. Perhaps Mr. Churchill gave him con- 
vincing facts to support the view which is 











held by almost all the best-informed men in 
Europe—the view that Britain can never hope 
to fight any kind of war except a defensive 
war unless the American people back her up 
with armies as well as with armaments. 

Every move which we have made thus far 
in this war has served merely to enable other 
nations to continue to fight on the defensive. 
That is just as true of the Russians as it is of 
the British and as it was of the French. 
And meanwhile the Germans succeeded in 
entrenching themselves upon the continent 
of Europe as never before in history. They 
have transformed that continent into a Ger- 
man empire, and they are prepared to strike 
with the utmost ruthlessness—as recent 
events in Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia 
proved—at any attempts to challenge their 
rule. They have so thoroughly ringed the 
European Continent with steel that they 
have convinced a large number of Europeans 
that they cannot be beaten. This explains 
why so many Europeans have decided that 
the best thing they can do for themselves 
and their countries is to get in as charter 
members of Germany’s “new order.” 

The recent disorders in Europe inspired the 
usual false optimism in this country. Yet it 
should be obvious that mass civil revolts un- 
der present conditions are suicidal. 

That is well understood by the émigré gov- 
ernments in London. President BeneS and 
Foreign Minister Masaryk, of Czechoslovakia, 
broadcast appeals from London to their home- 
land beseeching patriots there to bide their 
time rather than lose their lives in a pre- 
mature, fruitless move against Germany. 
The Polish, Norwegian, and other govern- 
ments in exile also have tried to restrain their 
hot-headed countrymen from wasting poten- 
tial strength in hopeless revolts. 


SLAV SOLIDARITY 


Whence, then, came the inspiration for 
recent disorders? They were almost certain- 
ly directed from Soviet Russia, which desper- 
ately needed diversions. The Russians pre- 
pared underground organizations for years in 
every European country, and Stalin relied 
upon the support of thousands of fanatical 
followers. Moreover, Russia’s sympathizers 
were not limited to these organized Commu- 
nists. They included many non-Communist 
Slavs, who make up most of the population 
ef Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Poland. 

In London last September I attended a 
diplomatic luncheon, at which I sat next to 
one of the ministers in the Czech Govern- 
ment there. In the course of our conversa- 
tion, I said to him, “As I understand it, about 
10 percent of the Czech people were members 
of the Communist Party before the Munich 
conference. Is that correct?” 

He replied, “I don’t know what percentage 
of our people were Communists. But I do 
know that they were nearly all pro-Russian, 
and they still are. It is Russia we rely upon 
to smash Germany far more than we rely 
upon the British.” 

I consider that a typical expression of Slav 
sentiment in Europe. I have heard similar 
statements from Poles and Serbs. Due to 
the nature of this war, European Slavs are 
more stirred by pan-Slav feeling than they 
have been conscious of for generations. The 
German Nazis, with their racial theories of 
Slav inferiority, have driven the Slav peoples 
passionately together. 

The Germans are well aware of this grow- 
ing Slav solidarity. Hitler has warned the 
Germans that if they lose the war the Slavs 
will break up their country into insignificant 
fragments and will massacre them and their 
families. That is very effective propaganda 
for Germans, because they have guilty con- 
sciences. Since they have treated Slavs so 
brutally they understand that they can ex- 
pect no mercy from Slavs. And the Germans 
are told there is little which Britons or Amer- 
icans could do to restrain the Slavs, however 
much they might desire to do so. Because 
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Germans believe this they are the more de- 
termined to win the war. That is one of the 
many factors which militates against revolt 
inside Germany against the Nazis. 


WHY HITLER TURNED ON RUSSIA 


Inasmuch as European Slavs relied s0 
fervently upon Mother Russia, defeats in 
Russia were bound to have a disastrous effect 
upon morale in all Slav countries. Even be- 
fore the war began, in the summer of 1939, 
Czech patriots in Prague assured me earnestly 
that Russia, and Russia alone, could save 
them from the German rule to which France 
and Britain had surrendered them. It is sig- 
nificant that recent disorders in Europe were 
confined largely to countries where pro-Rus- 
sian sentiment was strorgest. Hitler calcu- 
lated that if he could knock Russia out of 
the war in Europe, then his most fanatical 
opponents in conquered countries wouid be 
reduced to apathy and despair. That is one 
reason he wanted to smash Russian armies 
with maximum speed. 

But his chief reason for attacking Russia 
was that Britain’s defensive strategy had 
proved so successful. For that reason the 
German High Command decided that it was 
necessary to take the offensive against Britain 
in a new theater of war—the Near East. As 
a preliminary to such a campaign, the Russian 
threat had to be removed. It was not essen- 
tial to annihilate Russia’s armies, as some 
military observers have suggested, but merely 
to break them up so thoroughly that they 
could be immobilized with a comparatively 
small portion of Hitler’s forces. 

When Hitler took on Russia, he did not 
have to worry about his western front. Dur- 
ing the long, peaceful winter of 1940-41, as I 
traveled all over Europe, I watched German 
soldiers and French and other prisoners of 
war transforming the European Continent 
into a fortress—building coast defenses from 
the northern tip of Norway to the southern- 
most ports of France; dotting the countries 
of western Europe with skillfully camouflaged 
airdromes; constructing a network of motor 
highways to enable Hitler to rush his mech- 
anized divisions to any part of the European 
coast where invasion might be attempted. 
The Germans were expending an enormous 
amount of effort to safeguard themselves 
from invasion, just as the British were doing 
in their own islands across the English Chan- 
nel. And later, during the Balkan campaign 
in the spring of 1941, I watched Hitler con- 
solidating his defensive position in south- 
eastern Europe. 

There has been a widespread belief that 
the Russian war was a German gamble, the 
evidence of desperation. But it is now ap- 
parent that the German high command chose 
this move as the safer of two courses. If the 
Germans had struck last summer into Tur- 
key, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, then they 
would have been gambling upon the chance 
that Russia wowld continue to cooperate. 
But when they hit Russia first, they did so 
in the belief that they were playing safe. 
They d&i not feel that they were risking 
war on two fronts, because they calculated 
correctly that the British were incapable of 
creating an offensive front, either in the Near 
East or in Europe. 

Last summer I met a neutral military ob- 
server from the Near East. He said, “The 
British Empire should thank heaven for 
Russia. If Hitler hadn’t been afraid of Rus- 
sia, he would have gone straight into the 
Near -East after his Balkan campaign. And 
if he had done so then, there was nothing 
there which could have stopped him. It 
would have been Greece and Crete all over 
again. The British didn’t have the necessary 
warplanes or tanks or guns.” 


THE NEAR EAST FRONT 
There has been so much fanfare in the 
United States about the battle of Britain and 


the battle of the Atlantic that the Near East 
may have looked to us like a side show. But 
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it hasn’t looked like a side show either to the 
British or German general staffs, or to far- 
sighted strategists in this country. Britain’s 
position there is better now, but it is better 
only because the Russian war has provided 
time to pour in British soldiers and Ameri- 
can materials. It doesn’t seem to be generally 
known in this country that we have sent 
most of our warplanes and munitions to the 
Near East, and not to the British Isles. We 
have arranged to fly our own planes across 
the center of Africa, and to send our own 
munition ships around South Africa into the 
Red Sea. It is easier to send them from here 
than it is from the British Isles. 

During Germany’s invasion of Russia the 
British also have been concentrating their 
most vigorous efforts upon reinforcing their 
armies all through the Near East, in antici- 
pation of a German offensive there this win- 
ter. The British Government has been criti- 
cized, both in its own country and over here, 
for holding back too much while Russia 
fought. But it has been the same old story 
with Britain from the beginning of the war. 
The British have survived only because they 
have held back enough to resist the next 
blow, and the next blow in this case pointed 
straight toward the Near East. 

THE WAITING LION 

But this sort of thing cannot go on forever. 
The British have accomplished everything 
which they hoped to do. They have consoli- 
dated their defenses in the British Isles, and 
they have managed to hold and even to ex- 
tend their defensive positions in the Near 
East. They have played a waiting game, be- 
cause they could not do anything else. What 
were they waiting for? They were waiting 
for us. 

The time is now rapidly approaching when 
we Americans will have to put up or shut up. 
That is not an expression of personal opinion 
or a piece of propaganda; it is a cold fact. 
This European war, with all its infinite com- 
plications and appalling prospects, has been 
dumped into our laps. We are confronted 
now with a fact which should have been ap- 
parent to us from the outset—that no na- 
tion can get itself into a war, as we have 
done, without expecting to fight that war. 

There was a time when Americans could 
afford to follow the foreign policy sum- 
marized by Tyler Dennett in the epigram, 
“When we are asked to put up or shut up, 
we do neither.” Some of us apparently 
thought we could still do that. But events 
have proved that these Americans were mis- 
taken. Now, since we have refused to shut 
up about the war in Europe, we have been 
compelled to put up one thing after another. 
And the time is at hand when we shall have 
to choose between putting up everything we 
possess or shutting up completely so far as 
an effective voice in European affairs is 
concerned. 

So where does that leave us? It stil: leaves 
us the most fortunate people in the world. 
We are fortunate, in the first place, because 
the war is not going to ruin us, no matter 
how it comes cut. Whatever our nightmare 
mongers may tell us, no power or combina- 
tion of powers can emerge from this cataclys- 
mic conflict in any position to destroy the 
United States. 

We are fortunate, in the second place, be- 
cause we are the only people who still have 
a clear voice in shaping our own destiny. 
All the peoples of Europe already have had 
their destinies shaped for them, either by 
their own decisions or by circumstances be- 
yond their control. 

We still can choose, but our choice is not 
so wide as it was in 1939, or even in 1940. 
Since that time we have got into the Euro- 
pean war, and this fact cannot be exorcised 
by any political hocus-pocus. Our choice 


today is confined within narrower limits. 

From both Germany and Britain the same 
question will scon be directed to us: “What 
are you Americans going to do now?” 


And 
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because of our own actions we are now re- 
stricted to only two possible answers. 

We can reply: “We are going to do just 
what we have been doing, edging bit by bit 
into the war without getting fully into it.” 
If that is to be our answer, then we must 
accept the probability that the war in Eu- 
rope will end at best in stalemate and at 
worst in German victory. And since we have 
openly challenged the Germans, a German 
victory would mean a humiliating defeat for 
us. The former German consul general in 
New Orleans, who bluntly told us that Ger- 
mans will never forget that we sided against 
them in this war, was speaking the plain 
truth. 

The only other answer we can make now 
is: “We are going into an all-out shooting 
war against Germany.” If that is to be our 
answer, we must realize that American sol- 
diers probably will go into action first in 
Africa and Asia, in those Near Eastern re- 
gions where American reinforcements will 
be most urgently required. 

And then, if we are determined to win 
this war, our soldiers eventually will have 
to join in an assault upon the entrenched 
German empire in Europe. Because the Ger- 
man High Command has so arranged its 
grand strategy that if the time ever comes 
when their armies must make a last stand, 
then the decisive battle will be fought on 
this battleground of their own choosing. 

If we make this maximum choice, we 
should understand the price we will have 
to pay. The cost will be incalculable in both 
lives and treasure. And we shall have ac- 
cepted the burdens of Europe, not for a year 
or a few years, but for generations. 





Liberty Depends Upon the Right To Work 
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HON. LELAND M. FORD 
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ARTICLE BY A. W. HAWKES, PRESIDENT 
OF THE CHAMBER OF TOMMERCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Reccrp, I include an article signed by 
Mr. A. W. Hawkes, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C., entitled “Lib- 
erty Depends Upon the Right To Work.” 

I do not know of any article that could 
be more timely than this particular ar- 
ticle, and it certainly develops clearly, in 
a few words, some idea of what our Con- 
stitution intended for all of our people. 

I think the last paragraph is particu- 
larly important, and I therefore hope that 
every single Congressman who is inter- 
ested in the welfare of this country will 
read this article and take it to heart. 

The article follows: 

LIBERTY DEPENDS UPON THE RIGHT TO WORK 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recognizes that the safety and welfare 
of our citizens depend upon full speed ahead 
in the production of those things required 
for national defense. It further realizes that 


to accomplish this end, we must have unity 
and a willingness by all to make sacrifices. 

Such unity of purpose and action involves 
not only management and labor, but all 
American citizens. We hold that the right 
to work or to refuse to work is one of our 
great freedoms, to preserve which the Nation 
is arming itself. Governments—local, State, 
and Federal—have a first duty and responsi- 
bility to protect the citizens in this right 
to work—while at work—on their way to and 
from work—in their homes and in all ordinary 
legal pursuits of their private life. 

We believe in the right of an individual 
to refuse to work and the right of a group 
to strike. But under our present national 
emergency, we deplore any such action based 
upon an unreasonable demand or a debatable 
cause. 

No right guaranteed to the individual under 
our Constitution is more sacred and funda- 
mentally important than the right of the 
individual to work and earn a living. This 
right exists whether he belongs to a union 
or does not belong to a union. It is a fifth 
freedom, quite as important as any of the 
freedoms, including the four freedoms of 
worship, speech, the press, and assembly. 

We firmly hold that if our established form 
of government is to endure, it must not per- 
mit or assist any group of its citizens to force 
others to surrender their guaranteed rights 
and freedoms. 

We would be derelict in our public duty if 
we did not point out the danger inherent in 
the recent policy of public officials in bringing 
pressure upon directors and stockholders to 
remove anyone in management as the price 
of subduing labor violence. 

We believe any Government official who 
uses the power of his office to urge the owners 
of private business to remove anyone in the 
management of their business because of his 
or her inability to settle a difference or griev- 
ance that may exist between employer and 
employee or rival groups of employees is 
violating a fundamental principle which 
underlies the free-enterprise system and our 
American way of life. 

If violence is subdued by the action of gov- 
ernmental Officials in turning the situation 
over to those who are threatening cr causing 
the violence, then government has ceased to 
function properly, and the continuance of our 
American way of life is in grave danger. 

A. W. HAwKEs, 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

NOvEMBER 3, 1941. " 
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PROTEST FROM EAsT LOUISIANA BAPTIST 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp a protest which has 
been received by me from a committee 
representing the Eastern Louisiana Bap- 
tist Association, which committee was ap- 
pointed at the annual session of the as- 
sociation October 8 and 9, 1941. 
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I have no personal knowledge of the 
conditions complained of, but I do know 
the members composing the committee 
and I know them to be among the most 
patriotic and substantial members of our 
community. I am familiar with the per- 
sonnel comprising the membership of the 
Eastern Louisiana Baptist Association 
which, as stated in the communication, is 
composed of 20 churches with a member- 
ship of 6,023, and the members of this 
association are among the most patriotic, 
high-minded, and substantial people in 
our section, and I do know that many of 
the affairs they speak of have been the 
subject of much thought and considera- 
tion among many of our people. 

I have called the Secretary of War’s at- 
tention to this protest and urged that the 
conditions complained of be promptly and 
vigorously investigated and that steps be 
taken to rectify these conditions wherever 
they are found to exist. 

The letter in question is as follows: 


Hon. J. Y. SANDERs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: We, the undersigned, were ap- 
pointed as a committee by the Eastern 
Louisiana Baptist Association, meeting in 
annual session on October 8 and 9, 1941, for 
the purpose of calling to your attention the 
following: 

Information has come to us from various 
sources that beer is being sold to the soldiers 
even in camps located in dry parishes and 
dry wards, and that during the recent ‘war 
maneuvers beer was distributed by the truck- 
load to soldiers, regardless of location at the 
time, and since it has even been charged that, 
in at least some instances, Government 
trucks were used and men in uniform doing 
the delivering, and that protest by citizens 
was met with rough retort; and 

Whereas this, to us, seems a trampling 
underfoot of the laws of the State of Louisi- 
ana, and in utter disregard of the adminis- 
tration’s positive promise that “the policy 
of the Federal Government will see to it that 
the right of the States to be dry shall be re- 
spected”: Therefore be it 

1. Resolved, That we, the Eastern Louisi- 
ana Baptist Association, composed of 20 
churches with a membership of 6,023, hereby 
vigorcusly protest the action of the Army offi- 
cials in delivering our soldiers over to the 
tender mercies of the brewers, whose sole 
purpose is to exploit them for their pitiful 
Army wages, wholly ignoring their responsi- 
bility should any of these soldiers become 
drunkards, and their efficiency for national 
defense be impaired. 

2. That we protest the Government’s ap- 
parent complicity in conspiring with the 
brewers and their group of companion evil- 
doers—gamblers, prostitutes, and white- 
slavers—in undermining the mental, physi- 
cal, and spiritual fitness and morale of the 
men. 

3. That there is no fairness in the Govern- 
ment’s demand that soldiers and citizens go 
all-out for defense and at the same time 
make it the occasion to fatten this beer 
Moloch and that, too, at the expense of the 
fitness of the soldiers. 

4. That it seems to us that the White 
House and the Congress have only ears for 
the brewers, but are stone deaf to the tears 
and prayers of the fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters, sweethearts, pastors, and the churches 
of these men. 

5. That in the interest of national defense 
we demand the immediate passage of Senate 
bill 860, known as the Sheppard bill, or some 
other similarly effective legislation, as being 
the least possible measure of responsibility 








to these soldiers in this emergency, so far 
as alcoholic beverages are concerned. 
6. That we do not wish to be discourteous, 
but that we are desperately in earnest, 
Respectfully, 

J. F. ARCENEAUX, 

E. N. WEAVER, 

Levi GARRISON, 

Committee, 
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RESOLUTION OF THE CASPER, WYO., 
TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 





Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the Casper Trades and Labor 
Assembly, of Casper, Wyo., which, in my 
opinion, expresses the real view of labor 
organizations and of the majority of the 
laboring people in our country concern- 
ing the elimination of strikes in defense 
industries: 


Whereas the national defense is the most 
important phase in the life of the Nation to- 
day; and 

Whereas the products necessary to our na- 
tional defense can only be secured by the 
combined cooperation of all of the people; 
and 

Whereas the continued existence of this and 
all other democracies are dependent upon all 
aid in the way of food, arms, and munitions 
that this country can and should grow, manu- 
facture, and deliver to the nations. actually 
fighting against the totalitarian powers; and 

Whereas the present strike situation has 
been brought on partly by subversive elements 
and industrial greed as well as the economic 
needs of the workers; and 

Whereas parties entrusted with the enact- 
ment of beneficial legislation, through their 
inability to see both sides of the picture, are 
trying to enact so-called antilabor legislation 
that, if passed, will relegate American labor 
back to the category of the serf which will 
necessitate many years of internal strife and 
suffering to regain the benefits we now en- 
joy; and 

Whereas the President of these United 
States has continually proven by past and 
present actions that he is a friend to labor; 
and 

Whereas labor has secured more just and 
beneficial consideration and legislation under 
our President than they have under all the 
other administrations put together: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Casper Trades and Labor 
Assembly sitting in regular session this 13th 
day of June 1941, That we go on record and 
pledge ourselves to the fullest cooperation in 
the prosecution of the national-defense pro- 
gram; and be it further 

Resolved, That all strikes in national-de- 
fense projects be eliminated by the submis- 
sion of all controversies to a board made up 
equally of industrial, labor, and governmental 
Officials, to be named by the President; end 
be it further 

Resolved, That the findings and decisions of 
the board shall be final and binding on all 
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parties, and refusal on the part of either 
party to accept the decision of the board shall 
be good and sufficient cause for governmental 
control and operation of the project with 
just returns to each party. Governmental 
control and supervision to continue only for 
the duration of the present emergency; and 
be it further 
Resolved, That the provisions of this reso- 
lution refer only to those plants and projects, 
named by the President, that are necessary to 
pm national-defense program; and be it fur- 
er 
Resolved, That arbitration and intervention 
rather than antilegislation of any kind be the 
rule rather than the exception; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That legislation be enacted mak- 
ing deportation, confinement, or the death 
penalty mandatory on all persons guilty of 
spying or sabotage; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
the United States Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives, our Sate congressmen, Labor De- 
partment, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and any others 
deemed advisable. 
CasPER TRADES AND 
Labor ASSEMBLY, 
W. L. Lewis, 
President. 
T. F. SPECKBACHER, ‘ 
Secretary. 





Military Privileges and Requirements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I am inserting let- 
ter addressed to me by Mr. H. R. Long, 
Manager of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, Inc., also copy of resolutions re- 
ferred to. The letter from the press 
association follows: 


Iam sending you an excerpt from the reso- 

lutions adopted by the membership of the 
Missouri Press Association in the convention 
held in Kansas City on November 7 and 8. 
_ By way of background I will explain that 
Maj. Louis DeYong, camp public relations 
officer, “~had volunteered to bring a group 
from Fort Leonard Wood to cur convention 
in Kansas City for the purpose of staging a 
program similar to those presented for the 
men in the camp. The skit was to have 
been entitled “A Night at Fort Leonard 
Wood,” with the further explanation that it 
was to be “soldier entertainment for soldiers 
by soldiers.” We had agreed to furnish icdg- 
ing and meals for the troupe of 20 performers 
and were planning additional entertainment 
that would make it a pleasant week-end trip 
for the young men in the party. 

Only a few days before the convention 
Major DeYong called me on the telephone 
and with great embarrassment related that 
an order which had originated in Washing- 
ton made it impossible for the Army enter- 
tainers to keep their appointment. Under 
the conditions of the order entertainment by 
soldiers for civilians was to be permitted only 
on the military reservations. As I under- 
stand it, the order makes it impossible for 
soldiers to appear as entertainers before 
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luncheon clubs, civic clubs, or any other such 
group, unless the meeting is held on an Army 

I am sure that the expense of enter- 
taining the young men from the Army camp 
would have been as great as any reasonable 
expenditure for professional entertainment 
that an organization like ours might be ex- 
pected to make. 


Mr. Speaker, the resolutions referred 
to are here given: 


Whereas the entertainment features of the 
annual banquet planned by the public rela-~ 
tions Officers of Fort Leonard Wood were can- 
celed by the War Department after a protest 
by union organizations; and 

Whereas it was the purpose of the Army 
Officers and the association to establish a 
closer understanding between the public and 
our citizens in the armed service: Be it 

Resolved, That the association protest to 
the War Department and to the public at 
large this type of socially unhealthful and 
undesirable pressure upon Government, and 
that we here point out the danger to union 
labor of using its citizenship privileges con- 
trary to the best interests of that citizen- 
ship and the Government for which it stands; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to each Missouri Representative in 
the National Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, on receipt of the letter 
and resolutions, I took the matter up 
with the office of the Chief of Staff, War 
Department, and here insert copy of 
their reply, as follows: 


NOVEMBER 21, 1941. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. NELSON, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Netson: I just have a report from 
the staff on the matter of the difficulties en- 
countered by the Missouri Press Association 
in sponsoring the soldier play, A Night at 
Fort Leonard Wood. Actually we are gov- 
erned by the provisions of law (sec. 609, title 
10, U. S. C.) which prevents us from permit- 
ting soldier talent of any nature to be placed 
in the position of competing with civilian 
enterprise. I assume that the commanding 
officer at Fort Leonard Wood was apprehen- 
sive of possible violation of this law in his 
interpretation of our recently announced 
policy. 

We have sent instructions to all com- 
manders urging the beneficial effect of soldier 
theatricals and similar entertainment. Our 
idea, of course, is to bring the new Army into 
close contact with the civilian population. 
We believe it is not a violation of law when 
soldier plays are staged in communities which 
have a definite interest in the military or- 
ganization that is presenting the entertain- 
ment. This is particularly true in the com- 
munities adjoining military posts and in 
those which are the homes of Reserve and 
National Guard organizations. General Mar- 
shall feels so strongly about this that he has 
written a personal letter to the commanders 
concerned suggesting the utmost latitude in 
permitting soldier talent to be used in such 
@ way as to bring the Army close to civilians. 
In the last analysis, of course, the responsi- 
bility rests with the local commander as to 
whether or not the presentation of theatrical 
performances beyond the military reservation 
are appropriate. 

We are glad, however, to have the resolu- 
tion of the Missouri Press Association which 
gives support to our present liberal policy, 
and General Marshall asked me to thank you 
for transmitting it to us. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. B. Situ, 
Colonel, General Staff, 
Secretary, General Staff. 


Mr. Speaker, further availing myself of 
permission to extend remarks, I include 
extracts from two letters dealing with 
another matter of especial interest to 
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veterans. Letter received on November 
10 contained the following statement: 

I have just received word from my son at 
Camp Robinson that the boys to parade in 
Memphis will be required to wear regimental 
buttons, at an expense of $1.05, to be taken 
out of their meager pay. This is an outrage 
and is another of several. 


This matter was referred to the Chief 
of Staff. Promptly the next morning I 
received a telephone call advising that 
an inquiry had been made to secure all 
the facts and that information would be 
supplied as soon as possible. On Novem- 
ber 18 the Chief of Staff replied as fol- 
lows in letter addressed to me: 

This is with further reference to your letter 
of November 12, concerning the purchase of 
regimental buttons by the men at Camp 
Robinson. 

On looking into the matter I find that 
prior to the induction of the Thirty-fifth 
Division it was the custom of the regiments 
to require enlisted personnel to purchase dis- 
tinctive regimental insignia, and the custom 
was continued following the induction of the 
division into the Federal service. The prac- 
tice has now been discontinued. 


At this time I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the unfailing courtesies ex- 
tended by the office of the Chief of Staff 
and for the promptness with which all 
matters referred by our office are 
handled. 





Bill To Prevent Strikes in Defense Indus- 


tries and in Government Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill, H. R. 6088, which if 
enacted will prevent two or more persons 
from conspiring together for the purpose 
of stopping or delaying the national-de- 
fense program or for the purpose of stop- 
ping or delaying the normal operation of 
the Government. The bill is as follows: 

H. R. €088 
A bill prohibiting certain acts interfering 
with the national-defense program or with 
normal Government activity, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful 
for two or more persons to conspire together 
for the purpose of preventing, stopping, 
hindering, delaying, or interrupting any work 
or service necessary to the national-defense 
program, or for the purpose of preventing, 
stopping, hindering, delaying, or interrupting 
any work or service essential to the normal 
operation of the Government of the United 
States, or of any department, independent 
establishment, or other agency thereof. 

Sec.2. (a) It shall be the duty of any 
agency of the United States dealing with 
labor, or with the wages, hours of labor, or 
working conditions of employees, to recom- 
mend to the President any changes in such 
wages, hours of labor, or working conditions 
which it deems necessary to remedy any con- 
dition unfair or inequitable to employees in 





any employment necessary to the national- 
defense program. 

(b) Upon receiving any such recommenda- 
tion the President, if he deems such action 
necessary to remedy such condition, shall 
issue an order directing the employer of such 
employees to take such action as is necessary 
to so remedy such condition. If, within a 
period of 30 days after the issuance of such 
order, such employer fails to take action in 
compliance with such order, he shall be guilty 
of a crime and punished as prescribed in sec- 
tion 3 hereof. 

Src.3. Any violation of section 1 or 2 of 
this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $4,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this act shall be deemed 
to prohibit any person or persons from organ- 
izing for the purpose of petitioning or mak- 
ing representations to any officer or agency 
of the United States or of any State, and 
nothing in this act shall be deemed to pro- 
hibit any person from quitting any employ- 
ment, 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the 
Judiciary has been requested to grant a 
hearing on this proposal. 





The Small Businessman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


ADDRESS OF GOV. WILLIAM H. WILLS, OF 
VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to place in the Rec- 
orD the speech delivered by the Gover- 
nor of Vermont, the Honorable William 
H. Wills, to the members and guests at- 
tending the seventeenth annual New 
England conference in Boston, November 
13, 1941. 

I think that the remarks made by Gov- 
ernor Wills are very much to the point. 
I have been even more impressed after 


reading the report made by the Senate’ 


Special Committee To Investigate the Na- 
tional Defense Program which has even 
more recently been transmitted to the 
Senate. 


The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, it is with good reason that 
the small industries of New England are 
creatly disturbed by their place in the indus- 
trial picture of today and tomorrow. 

They are in much the same mood as was 
our Vermont industrial agent not so long ago. 
His department must overcome the limitless 
red tape with which so many of our Federal 
departments in Washington are enmeshed. 
To combat this, he resorted to the device of 
fastening red prirted instructions on his com- 
munication such as “urgent,” or “special,” or 
“rush,” or “expedite.” He was trying to in- 
sure their delivery tc the proper destinations 
in something less than an eternity. 

Recently after a bit of hair-tearing be- 
cause an important paper failed to be deliv- 
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ered on time, he adopted a new type of rout- 
ing slip which he felt would more adequately 
express his feelings. 

Documents now leave his office headed with 
the single expressive word “frantic.” 

Now, that is the frame of mind of many of 
our small businessmen as they contemplate 
what the future holds in store for them. 
They are “frantic.” 

The problem confronting them is not what 
they will do in the war’s aftermath but how 
can they survive the present war emergency. 

That is the question I have been assigned 
to answer during these proceedings. 

Now, right at the start, I want you to 
understand quite clearly that I do not pre- 
tend to have the answer. It is a subject upon 
which are engaged some of the most com- 
petent industrial minds of the country. The 
answer, if I possessed it, would command a 
fanciful price that would either allow me to 
retire in regal splendor or make of me a 
leading contender for a dollar-a-year job in 
Washington. 

Why are the small industrialists so deeply 
concerned? Because their situation becomes 
increasingly grave as necessary raw materials 
are denied them to be diverted to so-called 
full-defense requirements. 

I believe their survival is a national-defense 
must. I cannot believe that such a vital 
element in our national life will be permitted 
to pass from the scene. 

In the State of Vermont countless villages 
are one-industry localities. They have their 
counterparts throughout the Nation. They 
have been, through the years, the very bone 
and sinew of our national life. Around them 
have been built and from them have come 
the finest type of community life the world 
has known. In them are found the most 
intensely patriotic, the most steadfastly loyal 
group of our citizenry. 

It is said that of the over 180,000 manu- 
facturing plants in the United States, some 
70 percent employ 20 men or less. In these 
smaller plants, it is reported, a mere 5 percent 
or 6 percent of the Nation’s raw material is 
used. I cannot believe that to allow those 
plants to get that raw material would par- 
ticularly disrupt the national-defense effort. 
I feel equally sure that to deny it to them 
would sound the death knell of something 
far more significant than the mere passing 
of the manufacturing plants they represent, 

I believe the action of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management in routing necessary repair 
parts and operating supplies to manufac- 
turers so they can stay in business is an ex- 
tremely sound step. 

I would go two steps further: 

First. I would see that those manufacturers 
who use only a small amount of scarce ma- 
terial in their finished product obtained that 
material so they could continue production 
without interruption, and could continue to 
employ persons who do not fit into the pro- 
duction of armaments of war. This would 
also guarantee the flow of taxes into the 
Treasury to aid in paying for the all-out de- 
fense effort. Let me give you an illustration. 
Furniture manufacturers fall in this category, 
for with them a dollar’s worth of hardware 
assures completion of an entire suite of 
furniture. 

Second. I would take steps to give some 
special treatment to the small manufacturer 
who, because of the nature of his product, 
cannot fit into the defense picture, provid- 
ing, of course, his entire product is not made 
of scarce materials. The small manufacturer 
is not well enough financed, does not have 
sufficient management personnel, cannot 
spend the required money for adequate re- 
search, does not have up-to-date machinery, 
to compete with the large corporation Be- 
cause the demand for large-scale production 
favors the large corporation, some considera- 
tion should rightly be given the little fel- 
low to keep him from going to the wall. It 
would not cost much in the way of scarce 











materials, and it would be one of the best 
builders of morale that could be devised. 

Washington should regard the taking care 
of little business as big business. I think 
that the little businessman has a friend and 
‘a competent one in Floyd Odlum and that 
he will devise a way and see that a suffi- 
cient impression is made upon the contract 
negotiators so that they will see the light. 

But there is still much that our small 
manufacturers can and should do in their 
own behalf. Those who are ready to give up 
the ghost will not be saved unless they be- 
come active in their own behalf. 

We in America are to become, in truth and 
fact, the arsenal of democracy. We have seen 
the better part of Russia's war industries de- 
stroyed or in hostile hands; we see with each 
passing day an enlarged opportunity and 
more time being given to Germany to organ- 
ize and milk a conquered Europe; we see 
Japan to the west, dominated by its mili- 
tarists, only too ready to spin the wheel of 
fate. To counterbalance such activity our 
productive capacity will be and must be used 
to the limit. 

The little businessman must, if humanly 
possible, contribute some share to the war we 
are and will be waging to defend our way of 
life. He must show that “Yankee ingenuity” 
for which New Englanders have been famous 
for years. Perhaps by shopping around he 
can find an overlooked machine that he can 
tool up and put to work; undoubtedly he 
can find substitutes for some of the scarce 
materials that now go into his product— 
perhaps any special treatment to be accorded 
him should be based on what he has done to 
try to help himself. 

If I know New Englanders, as I think I do, 
there will not be too many who feel they 
must call upon the Government to keep them 
alive until after they have exhausted their 
own resources and ingenuity in trying to lick 
the problem themselves. Certainly there 
won’t be many in Vermont. 





Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 
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HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
is ncw pending before Congress H. R. 
5993, commonly known as the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill. Report No. 1431, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session, 
was submitted November 21 by Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, -chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. Members of Con- 
gress who want facts, and who do not 
wish to be misled by railroad and utility 
propaganda, will find this Document No. 
1431 interesting and enlightening. 

Chairman MANSFIELD, in calling atten- 
tion to the various projects covered by 
the bill, says on page 5 oi the report: 

European nations have long realized the 
value of water transportation in peace as 
well as in war time, and continue to develop 
their water resources to the peak of efficiency 
for navigation, power development, and re- 
lated uses. 

We cannot afford to let the development 
of our great natural water resources lag. 
Progress is the spirit of America, and the 


way to progress and future economic security 
is the full and complete development of our 
waterways where feasible and practical, which, 
impartially, no one can deny, are definite and 
tangible national assets. 


Mr. Speaker, as I have before stated, 
this bill is an authorization bill and does 
not appropriate a single dollar for any 
of the projects listed. Before any of 
these projects can be gotten under way, 
it will be necessary to submit requests to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


Opponents of the rivers and harbors 
legislation seem to have singled out the 
St. Lawrence seaway as first in order of 
importance of the projects which they 
have attacked. For many weeks, the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors heard 
testimony which clearly demonstrated 
that this project was important for navi- 
gation purposes. 

There was also testimony showing its 
great value for the purpose of develop- 
ment of electric power. Opponents of 
the project developed at great length the 
argument that there was a surplus of 
power in Canada and that the St. Law- 
rence project was not justified on the 
claim in this country that there was a 
power shortage. 

SHORTAGE OF POWER IN CANADA 


I call attention to an article in the 
Christian Science Monitor dated Novem- 
ber 8 and originating in Toronto, Can- 
ada, which indicates that the opponents 
of the St. Lawrence seaway are mistaken 
in reference to there being a surplus of 
electric power available in Canada. 

I submit the following comment in 
connection with this article from the 
Christian Science Monitor: 

The article in question states that 
methods of power conservation for next 
year in Canada are now being studied, 
according to Dr. T. H. Hogg, chairman of 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, who in a recent address warned 
that some curtailment is almost inevi- 
table this winter. Domestic consumers 
were urged to avoid waste and extrava- 
gant use of electricity during winter 
months, and to be guided by instruc- 
tions which will be issued by the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission and _ local 
bodies. 


Dr. Hogg stressed the part Canada is 
playing in the war effort and outlined 
how the Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission is securing new sources of 
power to meet ever-increasing demands. 
Arrangements have been made to pur- 
chase an additional 82,000 horsepower 
from Maclaren, Quebec, Power Co., 
57,500 horsepower of which is for the 
duration of the war. Negotiations are 
proceeding for the purchase of-a block 
of power from the Gatineau Power Co. 
on a Short-term basis. An additional 
water diversion at Niagara Falls has pro- 
vided other supplies and coupled with 
Quebec supplies, 172,500 horsepower has 
been added to the Niagara system capac- 
ity since the war started. Hydro officials 
have been awaiting final decision in the 
St. Lawrence development, under which 
Ontario is to get 1,000,000 horsepower, it 
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is understood. Should these negotiations 
be suspended, Premier Mitchel Hepburn 
said recently that Ontario Hydro will 
proceed with further developments on 
the Ottawa River under negotiations 
with Quebec. 

I bring this dispatch to the attention of 
the Members with the thought in mind 
that it will help to clear up any confusion 
that may exist concerning Canada’s abil- 
ity to continue to assist the American 
defense effort through the export of elec- 
tric power to northern New York indus- 
try. The import of the article in the 
Monitor is clearly that the Canadians 
need all power they can produce to run 
their own war industries. 

It has been asserted frequently, both 
in the House as well as in the press, that 
the St. Lawrence power project, which 
shortly will come. before us as an item 
in the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, is 
not necessary to the defense effort be- 
cause an adequate power supply can be 
obtained frora Canada. There is no basis 
in fact for this assertion. Surely Cana- 
dian officials would not at this time be 
seeking methods to conserve power if 
they had a supply adequate enough to 
export large blocks of power to the 
United States. On the contrary, they 
are facing the same situation as we are. 
They find it necessary to develop every 
available source of power to keep their 
industries running. The development of 
the St. Lawrence project, which will pro- 
duce 2,200,000 horsepower, half of which 
will be distributed by Canada and half by 
the United States, is urgently needed on 
both sides of the border. The St. Law- 
rence project will do much to assure an 
adequate supply of power for defense 
purposes, in the years immediately ahead. 





Government Responsible for Rising Food 
Costs 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
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Tuesday, November 25, 1941 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past year the subject 
of living costs has probakly been dis- 
cussed more frequently at dinner tables 
than even the war in Europe. Almost 
everyone who patronizes a butcher shop 
or a grocery store has felt the impact of 
rising costs upon his or her pocketbook. 

Last Sunday the Washington Star 
printed a chart compiled by Business 
Week showing thet in 33 key cities the 
average cost of living has advanced only 
7.5 percent since the beginning of the 
present world war. While I have no 
knowledge as to the items upon which the 
chart prepared by Business Week was 
compiled, it seems that they have used 
data submitted by the United States 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. Now, I do not 
know how the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
arrived at their percentages. However, 
during the past 12 months my office has 
been clipping the grocery and meat ad- 
vertisements from newspapers scattered 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. At this time I have not had an 
opportunity to make a complete study of 
the data we have accumulated. 

However, as we approach a vote upon 
this most important legislation, I believe 
that the Members of Congress and the 
country in general will be interested in a 
partial summary of the studies. They 
indicate that prices have been most seri- 
ously affected in the food products which 
are being purchased in huge quantities by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture for distribution to families on 
relief, to the American Red Cross, and 
for shipment to England under the lease- 
lend program. For the first time in our 
country’s history we are being treated to 
the spectacle of the Government bid- 
ding in the public market with the tax- 
payers’ money against our domestic con- 
sumers, who are taxpayers. 

The most striking advances revealed by 
this study have been in the price of pork 
products, fatc, coffee, flour, and sugar. 
The prices quoted in the tables attached 
hereto are the lowest retail prices offered 
by the advertiser on the date in which 
their advertising appeared in identical 
newspapers. 

In Beloit, Wis., an industrial city in 
the heart of a great agricultural region, 
of 25 food products under examination, 
24 advanced in price and 1 remained 
stationary. The average price increase 
was 46.6 percent. 
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Pork, loin roast: 
End cuts, per pound___.....'1$0.10 ($0.19 a0, 
Center cuts, per pound...... 015 | .2 66 
Chops, per pound. --___.....- 16 27 69 
Beef | 
Rib chuck roast, per pound..| .18 | .24 33 
Round steak, per pound_....| .25 | .30 20 
loin steak, per pound..-.. | 23 233 44 
Veal: 
R = om ps, per pound. _-- | ah? 29 70 
Re shoulder), per pound._| .12 | .20 66 
Lamb: 
Shoulder roast, per pound...| .17 - 22 29 
Stewmeat, per pound___..... . 07 -10 | 43 
Lard, per pound iekiieaiaea oun 11! 130 
Potatoes, 15 pounds............. 19 26 36 
Bananas, 1] unc I : 041 07 47 
Fresh dressed s, per pound... ; 17 23 35 
Sugar, 0 pound iota ‘ie 59 20 
Soda crackers, Sec eae ey 15 25 
Flour, Sincerity brand 49 | 
pounds ~ee line te ae 1, 43 19 
Grapefruit, 6 for ; pie ae 23 53 
Pineapple iuice 46-ounce can- ---| 23 29 26 
‘ellow onions. 10 pound 19 . 33 7 
‘Texas seedless oranges, perdozen_} .15 25 66 
Cofiee, Butternut brand, 2- | 
pound can ae | ae 25 
Peaches (Delmonte) (Michigan)_| .1436]} .14}4/....._- 
W iene per pound. . .19 25 30 
Butter, 02 score, Sunny field per | | 
pound ; E — . 38 . 40 6 
Average increase, 46.6 percent, 


Mr. Speaker, in the city of Ely, Nev., 
from identical advertisements appearing 
in the Ely Daily Times of December 6, 
1940, and November 8, 1941, the average 
price rise was. 45.7 percent. 






crease 
SR" 66 
c@eukhbod 43 
d_. 52 
5. 60 
Chicken, es edialaithinite 39 
Shoulder b, pound........ 52 
Sirloin steak, pound... ‘ y 
Beef roast, pound...._. 3 23 
Salad dressing, quart. ied 43 
Potatoes, 10 pounds.........- 70 





Average increase, 45.7 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, in Marion, Ind., which, 
according to our study, was about the 
cheapest town to live in in the whole 
United States in 1940, the cost of food, 
based on our study of eight products, has 
increased 67.3 percent. 





Decem-|Novem-} Percent 








Item ber 1940/ber 1941} in- 

price | price | crease 

Pork roast, pound __..........| $0. 1344) $0. 2314 75 

Hamburger, SONNEI astaiainaieaatires 0844} .12% 30 

Picnic hams, pound.-......... 12% °25 100 

Bacon, pound Rist kad aaguauabe -12%;) =.19 52 

Flour, 24-pound sack - ._-..--- 52 . 69 32 
— Gold Medal, 24-pound 

ptt ccnibibedcesedikoouss 79 1.07 35 

es DRS. has bceesb nin 25 35 40 

SRE TI ecsticnwmstrd ction 04 ll 175 





Average increase, 67.3 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, in Leavenworth, Kans., 
of 22 food products studied 20 advanced 
in price and 2 declined. The average 
advance, however, was 46.5 percent. 


Dec. 6, | Nov. 13, 

















*| Percent 
Item 1949, 1941, |; 
price | price renee 
Pork chops, pound __........- $0. 1244) $0. 27 116 
Pork roast, pound___....-.... 15° 27 80 
Pork sausage, pound.... 12% .18 44 
as moloscsiplisencsaaihal 15 25 66 
Pork liver, pound < tena 0. hindi Saleen 
Beef liver, “pound. pvitiidiiabdiniieeeld Y eserves 
Lard, pound EIRP RLS ON 0644; +.10 50 
Hamburger, pound bh acid 124% «173 40 
Steaks: 
Round, pound...........-. oT. icuncncglaasbanee 
Sirloin, pound_........... -32 -33 
T-bone, pound... 35 29 
| Oleomargarine, pound. 12% 20% 
UG, PU wdeitwcsnadsviill . 39 37 
Canned milk, can...........- 07 . 084% 





Flour, 24 pounds. ............ . 57 1.20. 





ee Ee ae 13 23 
Coffee, hetter grades_........- 27 . 33 
Bananas, pound___..........- - 0644 - 0834 
Oranges, dozen. --_-- .12% -20 
Grapefruit, dozen__. - 25 - 35 
Potatoes, 15 pounds-_ . 30 - 40 
Sugar, 10 pounds............. - 50 . 59 
NR iid edn reennatnes . 20 .32 





Average increase, 46.5 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, in Washington, D. C., of 
18 food products studied, all advanced in 
price, the average increase being 51,1 
percent. The study in Washington, 
D. C., was made from the advertisements 
of chain stores which sell at prices sub- 
stantially lower than the stores in the 
higher-class residential neighborhoods. 


| 
| Decem- | Novem 











,| Percent 

Item ber 1940) ber 1941/2 : 

price | price |increase 

Pork chops, pound_-.......... $0. 17 $0. 33 94 

Pork loin roast, pound........ ell 23 109 

Smoked hams, pound.......- 19 29 52 
Steaks: 

Round, pound_........... 29 33 14 

Sirloin, pound .........-.- 233 235 | 6 
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i, Percent 

Item ber 1940 ber 1941 
price increase 
Smoked shoulders, d....| $0.13 | $0.24 St 
Lamb chops, pound.........- +25 3] 24 
Oleomargarine, pound........| .084 21 150 
Leg of lamb, pound........... .19 27 42 
Butter, pound..___. abwdeend . 37K) 41 8 
Cheese, pound._.............- 21 20 38 
Win Crest coffee, pound......} .12 20 66 
Evaporated milk, can_.- .07 -10 42 
Potatoes, 5 pounds Shales Stn aos Mien nh aE arid rato 
Potatoes, 1941, 4 pounds......}........ 15 33 
Flour, 24-pound sack. ..-....- 4 53 20 
Beale «Senedd -06 -12 100 
Sauerkraut, A ., cmpioininrecitil 19 2 30 
Chicken, pound. 2 fe) 8 


Average percent increase: 51.1 percent. 


Mr. Speaker, the above prices are from 
the Acme Markets and other chain stores 
and are believed to be the lowest pre- 
vailing in Washington for the periods 
under study. 





Priorities for Rural Electrification 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I agree with some of the state- 
ments that have been made here this 
morning relative to certain dollar-a-year 
men doing great harm to the program of 
this administration. I refer particu- 
larly to that of rural electrification. 

I heard Mr. Donald Nelson, of the 
O. P. M., make the statement this morn- 
ing that they are attempting to put 
R. E. A. on a parity with every private 
power company in the allocation of cop- 
per and other materials. That would 
mean the strangulation of R. E. A., the 
death of rural electrification, the greatest 
thing that has ever been done for the 
American farmers. Our rural-electrifi- 
cation program is a national movement 
to take to the American farmers the ben- 
efits of cheap electricity, and provide 
them with a reasonable share of the 
comforts, conveniences, and necessities of 
our modern life. 

We are calling upon the farmer to 
send his boy to the service. We are call- 
ing upon him to produce food, cotton, 
and other necessary raw materials and, 
at the same time we are denying to him 
the very facilities which would enable 
him to comply with those demands. 

By all means, Rural Electrification 
should be given preference over all non- 
defense agencies in the allocation of 
copper. Private power companies have 
their lines built. They never attempted 
to supply electricity to the farmers of 
the Nation until the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration was created. Then 
they began to sabotage the administra- 
tion’s rural-electrification program by 




















building spite lines. As a rule, these 
private power companies have all the 
copper they need. They seem to have 
been tipped off in advance to lay in a 
supply, and they have done so. 

But our rural-electrification program 
is new; the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration is young, and is just now getting 
well under way. Millions of farmers are 
appealing to us for this service. They 
are not asking us to give them anything, 
but they are asking us to make it possible 
for them to build these facilities with 
money they have borrowed, every dollar 
of which will be paid back with interest. 

If they cannot get relief through the 
Office of Production Management then 
they must get it through Congress. 

We cannot afford to let the opposition 
block this R. E. A. program, which, as I 
have said time and time again, is the 
greatest thing ever undertaken for the 
benefit of the farmers of this country. 

Resolutions are comint in from every 
section of the country supporting my 
stand on this vital issue and pleading for 
relief. At this point I am inserting one 
adopted by the representatives of the 
R. E. A. cooperatives in Mississippi, and 
which reads as follows: 


Whereas representatives from the 23 rural- 
electrification cooperatives have been called 
into this meeting on the 14th day of Novem- 
ber 1941 at Jackson, Miss., to discuss the 
present status of the rural-electrification pro- 
gram in Mississippi, with special reference to 
the fact that the construction program is 
practically at a standstill; and 

Whereas Congress appropriated the sum of 
$100,000,000 to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1941, of which amount Mississippi was 
allocated approximately $3,000,000 to continue 
the extension of lines into rural areas not 
yet receiving electric service; and 

Whereas there has been allocated to exist- 
ing associations within Mississippi the sum 
of $466,000 since July 1, 1941, for the construc- 
tion of approximately 525 miles to serve 2,100 
farm families, all of whom have signified in 
writing their desire to receive electric service 
thro-igh a Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion cooperative and have paid in the stipu- 
lated cooperative membership fee; and 

Whereas there are also pending before the 
Rural Electrification Administration in Wash- 
ington additional project line extensions 
totaling 2,816 miles to serve 11,264 farm 
families and the allocation of funds for con- 
struction of these lines would no doubt be 


made at an early date if materials necessary 


for construction could be obtained; and 

Whereas several high-ranking Federal of- 
ficials, including Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, have repeatedly asserted that 
the ultimate outcome of the present national 
and international crisis would be decided and 
determined by increased production on Amer- 
ican farms, and the Rural Electrification 
Administration and all its affiliated coopera- 
tives are definitely pledged to full coopera- 
tion in our program of national defense, and 
the cooperative representatives here assembled 
reaffirm our willingness to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessar~ to sustain the hand of 
our great President in his efforts to preserve 
our democratic way of life; and 

Whereas experience in this country and 
abroad has proved conclusively that the qual- 
ity and quantity of form production is greatly 
increased by having electric service available 
on the farm; and 

Whereas it appears that the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration construction program 
has been at a standstill for the past 60 days 
due to the inability of the projects to obtain 
delivery of copper and other necessary con- 
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struction supplies; and it further appears 
that Rural Electrification Administration co- 
operatives are not being given fair treatment 
in the allocation of these construction ma- 
terials by the Office of Production Manage=- 


ment; and, further, that there is every in- 


dication of a definite movement in the Office 
of Production Management to block any fur- 
ther expansion of all public power projects by 
refusing them recognition in the allocation 
of those quantities of copper and other stra- 
tegic materials which are set aside for non- 
defense enterprises; and 

Whereas there have been instances within 
the State of Mississippi very recently where 
private utilities obtained priority ratings 
for the purchase of materials for the expan- 
sion of their facilities in order to serve cus- 
tomers whose electric-power needs could have 
been adequately and satisfactorily supplied 
from presently existing lines of Rural Elec- 
trification Administration cooperatives al- 
ready in the localities, and at the same time 
Rural Electrification Administration coopera- 
tives were being denied delivery of copper 
wire and other supplies sorely needed to com- 
plete lines the construction of which has 
proceeded to the point where the right-of- 
way has been cleared, the poles set, and only 
conductor needed to complete construction; 
and 

Whereas it appears both unfair and unwise 
for the Office of Production Management to 
permit further gross discrimination of Rural 
Electrification by continuing to allow com- 
plete domination of the heat, light, and 
power section of the Office of Production 
Management by a group of private electric 
utility executives whose companies have 
fought the rural electrification program from 
its very inception: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Mississippi Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration cooperatives hereby 
refer this matter to our Rural Electrification 
Administration legislative and policy com- 
mittee for further study, and direct said 
committee to take such steps as they deem 
necessary and proper for the presentation of 
all phases of this situation to the Honorable 
Donald M. Nelson, director of priorities, 
Office of Production Management, and to the 
Senators and Congressmen from Mississippi; 
be it further 

Resolved, That true copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded as soon as possible to our 
Senators and Congressmen, Gov. Paul B. 
Johnson, and Hon. Harry M. Slattery, Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration. 





Let America Be Alert—Investigate For- 
eign-Owned Pipe Lines in the United 
States 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


. OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Vooruis] brought to the House’s atten- 
tion a report that alien utility interests 
may be seeking control of the only na- 
tural-gas pipe line connecting the East 
and the Middle West to the prolific gas 
fields of the Southwest. He referred to 
the foreign group as Sofina and to the 
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pipe-line system as the Panhandle East- 
ern, which also carries the fuel into 
Michigan and to my own district. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Voornuis] suggests that we observe Gen- 
eral Marshall’s warning and to “take 
nothing for granted” in this Sofina mat- 
ter. He pointed to the need for an ounce 
of legislative prevention by the Congress, 
and suggested that either the Voorhis 
Act, affecting foreign organizations, or 
the McCormack Act, dealing with agents 
of foreign principals, be broadened to in- 
clude the activities of alien business cor- 
porations in this country. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that we 
might well dispense with rumors and 
reach for the facts of this Sofina case 
more effectively if the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House will subpena Sofina’s 
agents in this country to appear before 
the committee when hearings are started 
next Friday, November 28, on H. R. 6045, 
to be known as the Foreign Agents’ Regis- 
tration Act of 1938, as amended. With 
this need in mind, I have accordingly 
addressed the following communication 
to, the gentleman from Texas, the 
Honorable Hatton SuMNERS, committee 
chairman, and I ask permission to in- 
clude its text in the Recorp, as exten- 
sion of these remarks: 


HOovSsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1941. 
Hon. Hatron SuMNERS, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In a recent address to 
the House, Mr. Voornts, of California, re- 
marked on the apparent need for legislation 
that will bring the activities of foreign busi- 
ness corporations operating in the United 
States under more effective watch by the 
Federal Government. . 

As an instance of such need Mr. Voornis 
of California has pointed to certain alieged 
efforts by a European public-utility trust, 
known as Sofina and with subsidiaries in lands 
under Nazi domination, to acquire control of 
one of the most strategic natural-gas pipe 
lines in America, namely, the Panhandle Eas- 
tern, which originates in the Texas Panhandle 
and crosses Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, terminating in 
Michigan. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to emphasize that, while Congress has 
undertaken to curb alien propaganda de- 
signed to impede or subvert our national- 
defense effort, it has failed thus far to deal 
with a far more comprehensive, definite, and 
effective means of such interference, as is 
represented by any opportunity for hostile 
powers, operating in the guise of a neutral 
“business as usual” operation, to obtain con- 
trol of a vital public utility and transporta- 
tion facilitiy, such as a natural-gas pipe line. 

In order that the House may understand 
whether or not H. R. 6045 will be reported 
out by the Judiciary Committee in a form 
that empowers the’ Government to meet 
such a threat, may I respectfully urge the 
committee to seek, from all sources avail- 
able, and even through exercise of subpena 
powers if required, the answers to these 
questions, evoked by the information sup- 
plied to the House by Mr. Vooruis of Cali- 
fornia: 

Who is Sofina? Who are the nominal 
owners and who are the actual owners of 
securities issued by Sofina? Who are So- 
fina’s partners in its various international 
investments? Who are the ultimate cone 
trolling personages, now concealed by Soe 
fina’s numerous corporate veils? 
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Who are the officers and directors of So- 
fina’s multiple subsidiary corporations? 
Who do they really represent in the re- 
spective companies? What is their na- 
tionality and where does each reside? What 
are their affiliations, past or present, with 
the several Axis governments? 

Who are the 300 foreign nationals re- 
portedly employed, since the outbreak of the 
war, by Sofina’s subsidiary in this country? 
What are their respective histories and con- 
nections, business and political? What is 
the nature of their present employment by 
Sofina, and in what other activities are they 
engaged? What is, and what has been, their 
relationship to the Axis, or pro-Axis gov- 
ernments? What has been their military 
service in those countries? Are they now 
eligible for, or subject to, such service in 
those countries? 

What is the source of Sofina’s funds for 
the purchases of stock in American utility, 
or in other American corporations? To what 
extent are such funds provided, or made 
available, if at all, by Axis, or pro-Axis gov- 
ernments? To what extent does the location 
of Sofina’s assets in Axis, or in pro-Axis coun- 
tries, expose its officers, directors, stock- 
holders and employees, and of Sofina’s sub- 
sidiaries, to coercive influence by Axis agents, 
to the potential injury of American defense 
effort? 

What dividends from investments by Sofina 
in Axis, or in pro-Axis countries, have been 
released to Sofina by the respective govern- 
ments? What proportion of Scfina’s present 
total income is being deposited with Sofina’s 
subsidiary in America? What funds have 
been received by Sofina’s agents or represent- 
atives, from American sources, and upon what 
terms and conditions? Has the support of 
Americans been sought for Sofina’s objectives, 
and have the United States mails been mis- 
used to that end? 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly 
hope that the Judiciary Committee, in con- 
sidering legislation to deal with other alien 
influences and subversive activities in this 
country, will not ignore the ominous capaci- 
ties for harmful action by alien corporations 
when such corporations are under hostile 
domination. 

Respectfully, 
GerorcEe A. DONDERO, 
Member of Congress. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE RHODE ISLAND 
FREE PRESS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Rhode Island Free Press: 

[From the Rhode Island Free Press of Novem- 
ber 19, 1941] 
OUR REPLY TO THE HERALD 

An attempt to answer the editorial in the 
Rhode Island Free Press which criticized the 
Brown Daily Herald for failure to take an 
equally vigorous stand against employers who 
are often the instigators of strikes, as it did 
in demanding a war policy over employees, 


was made in the Herald, Friday, November 
14. We commend the author of the editorial 
for endeavoring, even if not successful, to 
Gefend its original impatience with labor. 

It may be that the editors of the Brown 
Daily Herald are under the distant influence 
of Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University, who thus far has narrowed his 
criticism of the national defense industrial 
picture to a specific denunciation of the New 
Deal labor laws without once being intel- 
lectually honest enough to recognize that 
employers, in many, many instances, are pri- 
marily responsible for industrial stoppages. 

In its reply the Daily Herald called for 
immediate action by President Roosevelt to 
put into effect the labor policy defined by 
Woodrow Wilson during World War I. There 
has been no declaration of war, which pre- 
ceded Wilson’s labor war policy, and there- 
fore it is premature to demand such action 
under different circumstances. 

What the Daily Herald does forget is that 
times have changed since World War No. 1. 
There were not on the Federal statute books 
25 years ago the progressive and liberal laws 
which form a part of the substance of the 
New Deal. What the editors of the Daily 
Herald also fail to recognize is the Nation- 
wide conspiracy by big business and corporate 
privilege to suspend the labor laws enacted 
during the New Deal period. What the edi- 
tors do not know is that Woodrow Wilson’s 
new freedom lost all its momentum because 
of the interference of World War I. What the 
editors of the Daily Herald should see is that 
the New Deal will likewise lose all its mo- 
mentum if World War II policies are domi- 
nated by labor haters and reactionary inter- 
ests, which have the daily press and many 
intellectual leaders as their mouthpieces. 

We are glad to note that the Daily Herald 
deplores the loss of man-days due to indus- 
trial accidents, which cause losses in pro- 
duction many times greater than those 
caused by strikes. The difference is this: 
Strikes are dramatized on the front pages of 
the press while industrial accidents, because 
they do not happen so spontaneously as 
strikes, seldom find their way into the news 
columns of the daily press. They are never 
on the front pages. , 

It is pertinent to point out that had the 
New Deal failed to pass the wage-hour law 
and the Wagner Act, measures which under- 
line minimum wages and guarantee the right 
of collective bargaining, the chaos in the in- 
dustrial production field, in the face of rising 
living costs, would be terrific. 

These acts are the instruments placed uy 
law at the disposal of labor to give the work- 
ingman a right to expect a living wage and 
to organize his collective strength in his own 
defense, just as the employer has organized 
his collective capital through the corporation 
or corporate structure. Of course, Brown 
students are too young to appreciate the eco- 
nomic value and the moral necessity of allow- 
ing labor to wield defensive weapons against 
employers who might be otherwise oppressive. 

The workingman was always entitled mor- 
ally to the benefits assured labor under the 
New Deal. They were rights inherent in the 
dignity of labor, the real producer of wealth, 
but not until the New Deal came along were 
these rights vitalized. That is why there 
must be an intelligent and objective analysis 
of the propaganda filling the daily press 
against the workingman. The Brown Daily 
Herald, in demanding the war policy to strip 
labor of its most potent, legal weapons, for- 
gets that it cannot fight for democracy by 
inspiring movements based upon the imposi- 
tion of Fascist principles on labor. 

The morale of the worker during the na- 
tional emergency cannot be impaired by sub- 
mitting to the demands of selfish employers. 
We note tha* the Daily Herald took refuge in 
a Department of Labor report showing that 
man-days lost by strikes in June 1941 totaled 
1,448,234, compared with 484,007 in June 1940. 
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We do hope that the editors of the Daily 
Herald pass their logic courses, because they 
would then recognize the necessity of de- 
termining the tremendous increase in em- 
ployment resulting in an increase of billions 
of man-hours. Once this fact is recognized, 
the significance in man-days lost may be 


properly appraised. 

Rather than take such a logical explanation 
as final, however, the Rhode Island Free Press 
obtained a copy of the report of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the first 6 months of 1941, 
We now submit to the Daily Herald these 
facts contained in that 6-month report: 

“If employers had obeyed the labor laws of 
the United States and had bargained collec- 
tively with their workers, as provided by law, 
half the strikes that have occurred in 1941 
could have been avoided. 

“Over 50 percent of the strikes arose as the 
result of struggles by workers to get recog- 
nition of their unions or to strengthen their 
union against employer intimidation. 

“All the workers ask for in most of the labor 
disputes were rights guaranteed them by leg- 
islation on the statute books, but because 
bosses, in defiance of law, resisted the re- 
quests, the employees were forced to resort to 
strikes. 

“Workers won all or part of their demands 
in 80 percent of the strikes.” 

These are important inclusions from an 
official Government report. They are mute 
evidence of the stubborn and obstinate re- 
fusal of certain employers to produce for 
patriotism rather than for profit—and never 
forget, it is not unpatriotic for workers to de- 
mand a share of increased profits in the face 
of rising prices which reduce the value of real 
wages. 

We suggest to the Daily Herald that, its 
youthful enthusiasm be shifted to an intel- 
lectual defense of the gains recorded under 
the New Deal, so that it will not take another 
generation to develop the needed momentum 
to carry the gains through to their logical 
objective—a greater measure of social justice. 





Adjustment of Labor Difficulties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS OF ORGANIZATIONS OF 
WOODWARD, OKLA. 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following resolutions: 


Whereas at the time of the present emer- 
gency it is of the utmost importance that 
our defense program be carried forward with 
maximum efficiency and that all labor diffi- 
culties be avoided as far as it is humanly pos- 
sible to do so; and 

Whereas in order that our defense program 
may function with the highest possible de- 
gree of efficiency it is absolutely necessary 
that our transportation system continue to 
perform its vital and important function 
without interruption; and 

Whereas there is hanging over our Nation 
at the present time a threat of a railroad 
strike which would tie up our transportation 
system, disrupt our commerce, cause untold 
suffering and misery among our people, para- 
lyze our defense program, and prevent the 











United States from doing its full and com- 
plete share in behalf of the Allies and in the 
defense of democracy in this time of na- 
tional emergency: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense and desire of 
the Woodward Chamber of Commerce that 
the threatened railroad strike be averted and 
that labor difficulties be adjusted in a peace- 
able manner without resorting to the dis- 
ruption of our commerce and the paralyzing 
of our transportation system; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Senator Josh Lee, Senator Elmer Thomas, 
and Representative Ross Rizley, and that 
copies be furnished to the local press for 
publication. 

Passed and adopted this 17th day of No- 
vember 1941. : 

Woopwarp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By JoHN DIEFFENDERFERE, President. 

Attest: . 

ELMER L. KENISON, Secretary. 


Whereas the American railroads and all 
other kinds of defense industries perform 
essential functions in carrying on our defense 
program and at this critical period it is of 
the greatest importance that this defense 
program be brought to a successful conclu- 
sion; and 

Whereas there are numerous strikes pend- 
ing and there is a grave threat of a Nation- 
wide railroad strike, which would tie up our 
defense industries, paralyze our transporta- 
tion system, increase unemployment, and 
cause untold suffering among our people; and 

Whereas our railroads and organizations of 
railroad employees have submitted their dif- 
ferences as to wages and working conditions 
to a board duly appointed for the purpose of 
finding the facts; and 

Whereas this board, after a full and fair 
hearing, has reached an agreement and a 
finding and the railroads have already accept- 
ed this finding, but certain representatives of 
the employees have announced their dissatis- 
faction with the findings of the board and 
their intention to refuse to accept the deci- 
sion of the board and to precipitate a strike: 
Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense, wish, and 
desire of the Lions Club of the City of Wood- 
ward that no strikes which in any way affect 
our defense program should be called at this 
time for the reason that they tend to paralyze 
our commerce, industries, and business at 
this critical period, and for the further reason 
the matters in controversy have already been 
submitted to a board duly established by the 
laws of the United States for the purpose of 
determining such differences, and such board, 
after a full and fair hearing, has reached a 
decision, and this decision should be accepted 
by both parties; be it further 

Resolved, That every reasonable means 
should b- employed to prevent railroad strikes 
and all other strikes at this particular time, 
and that the employees shou!'d be patriotic 
enough to accept the verdict of the duly 
authorized board and stay on the job and do 
their bit in this critical period; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Senator Josh Lee, Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Rep.esentative Ross Rizley, and copies be fur- 
nished to the local press for publication. 

Passed and adopted this 18th day of No- 
vember 1941. 

Woopwarp Lions CLUB, 
By C. E. Oxtver, President. 

Attested: 

W. A. Futter, Assistant Secretary. 


Whereas in the present national emergency 
it is of the utmost importance that we should 
have the full cooperation among the varied 
interests of the American industries, com- 
merce, transportation, and every other agency 
which performs a part in carrying forward 
our national-defense program; and 
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Whereas the vitai and far-reaching impor- 
tance of our present defense program in the 
defense of our democracy and our demo- 
cratic way of living is such that private in- 
terest or personal gain should not be per- 
mitted to obstruct or retard the efforts which 
are being put forth to carry this defense pro- 
gram forward in a vigorous and effective man- 
ner to a successful conclusion; and 

Whereas, according to the public press, a 
Nation-wide railroad strike is being threat- 
ened, and if this threat is carried out and 
the strike actually goes into effect the result 
will be to paralyze our commerce, tie up our 
industries, shut off the supplies of raw ma- 
terial sorely needed in our industries for our 
defense program, cause great injury and suf- 
fering to a large number of people, increase 
unemployment, and in many other ways 
work to the injury of our own country and 
to the benefit of our enemy; and 

Whereas it is the general opinion of the 
public that railroad workers are not suffer- 
ing from. the pinch and inconvenience and 
high prices of national defense and war 
any more than other people, and that rail- 
road workers should be willing to share the 
inconvenience and make their part of the 
sacrifice willingly and cheerfully along with 
others who are doing their bit and their best 
for the defense program and for the preserva- 
tion of our country: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the sense, wish, and 
desire of the Woodward Kiwanis Club that 
the threatened railroad strike should be pre- 
vented and that the labor difficulties should 
be adjusted in a peaceable manner without 
resorting to strikes which would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon our commerce, transpor- 
tation, and our defense program; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Senator Josh Lee, Senator Elmer Thomas, 
and that a copy be furnished to the local 
press for publication. 

Passed and adopted this 19th day of No- 
vember 1941. 

Woopwapp KIWANIS CLUB, 
By Branpon Frost, President. 
Attested: 
K. H. GRANTHAM, Secretary. 


Whereas the ability of the United States of 
America to perform its full share in our de- 
fense program, which is so vital at the pres- 
ent time, depends upon the uninterrupted 
operation of defense industries, railroad, and 
other forms of transportation; and 

Whereas numerous strikes have been called 
in various defense industries and a Nation- 
wide strike is being threatened by the em- 
ployees of the American railroads, and this 
railroad strike, if it becomes effective, would 
tie up our defense industries, paralyze our 
transportation, cause great suffering among 
our people, and prevent our performing our 
full duty in the present world crisis; and 

Whereas the mediation boards have held 
extensive hearings in practically all of these 
labor controversies and the railroad and or- 
ganizations of railroad employees have sub- 
mitted their differences as to wages and 
working conditions to a board duly appointed 
for the purpose of finding the facts; and 

Whereas these boards have had full and 
fair hearings and reached an agreement, and 
in the case of the railroads the findings have 
already been accepted by the railroads, but 
certain representatives of the employees are 
dissatisfied with the findings of the board 
and refuse to accept its decision and threaten 
to precipitate a strike: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That it is the judgment, wish, 
and desire of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Woodward, Okla., that 
strikes should be prevented and avoided and 
that no strike should be called at this time 
for the reason that these strikes tend to tie 
up our defense industries, paralyze our com- 
merce, and render us incapable of doing our 
part in the defense of our country. And for 
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the further reason that the matters in con- 
troversy have already been passed upon and 
decided by a board created for that purpose 
and the workers should be loyal and patri- 
otic enough to abide by the decision of these 
boards and stay on the job and do their bit 
for national defense; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Senator Josh Lee, Senator Elmer 
Thomas, Representative Ross Rizley, and 
copies to be furnished the local press for 
publication. 
Passed and adopted this 17th day of 
November 1941. 
BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN or WoopwakrpD, 
JENNIE HayEs, President. 
Attest: 
Birpre KATHERINE Kerrer, Secretary. 





Foes of Advertising Are Ganging Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM PRINTERS’ INK 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am today inserting in the Recorp a 
copy of Printers’ Ink, October 3, carrying 
re item Foes of Advertising Are Ganging 

Pp. 

It now appears that the national so- 
cialistic and communistic groups are be- 
coming bolder and bolder in their intent 
to intimidate business and tell it what 
to do. 

It should be shocking to Members of 
Congress to find this campaign in prog- 
ress, wherein there are attempts to 
coerce and force business to do the will 
and bidding of the bureaucrats. It cer- 
tainly should be readily seen that if these 
National Socialists and communistic bu- 
reaucrats can destroy advertising, it is 
only a short step until the freedom of the 
press can be destroyed along with it. 

I suggest that every Congressman read 
this in order that he may inform himself 
of some of the things that are going on 
under the guise of democratic govern- 
ment, which are really national socialism, 

The article follows: 


[From Printers’ Ink of October 3, 1941] 


Fors oF ADVERTISING ARE GANGING UP—WHERE-= 
In Is A CHALLENGE TO ALL MERCHANDISERS 


Although it is a vital force in the field of 
distribution, a field from which a high per- 
centage of American citizens derive their in- 
comes, advertising is threatened today as it 
has never been threatened before. Unless 
the force and nature of the opposition 
changes, advertising as American business has 
known it may become a war casualty. 

The present attacks on advertising are a 
culmination of a series of maneuvers that 
first made themseives felt in the middle twen- 
ties. At that time the opposition was a small 
but skillful and vociferous minority. Today 
the beliefs of that minority are a part of the 
philosophy of some high-placed Government 
Officials, 
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Today manufacturers are being told, by 
representatives of their Government, that 
advertising is an economic waste, that it adds 
to the cost of merchandise, that it fosters 
monopoly, that it is an undesirable and non- 
essential business activity in a war economy. 
At least one important section of an impor- 
tant Government department is staffed with 
individuals who have not concealed antago- 
nism to advertising. 

For nearly two decades business has 
watched the opposition grow. At first the 
attacks were laughed off as being the vagar- 
jes of crackpot theorists. Later they were 
met by half-hearted apologies or poorly 
planned and even more poorly coordinated 
campaigns to defend advertising. By and 
large business has been too busy even to 
find out where the opposition originated, 
what it is, why it grows, how it has become 
a part of Government. Even now business, 
occupied by the tremendous job in the field 
of production, has little idea of what threat- 
ens the field of distribution. 

Today, when the attack on advertising has 
reached unbelievably serious proportions, 
large numbers of businessmen who could not 
function if their distribution methods were 
vitally upset, continue to take the comfort- 
able but dangerous attitude of “let George 
do it.” And so George, whether he be a trade 
association, an advertising club, or just an 
individual who sees a little more clearly than 
others that the business to which he has 
given his life is threatened, can be assured 
that in his defense of advertising he will get 
some indulgent applause—and little else. 

The present attacks on advertising are at- 
tacks on the American system of distribu- 
tion. As such they are no longer the concern 
of organized advertising alone. They must 
be the concern cf organized advertisers. 

The enemies of advertising have used a 
familiar military technique, as old as the 
Macedonian phalanx, as new as the Nazi 
blitzkrieg. Rather than meet the opposition 
head on, they have sought the weak points. 
Because blatant unethical advertising was 
perhaps the weakest point in the modern dis- 
tribution line, they attacked it first. 


A NEARLY FATAL MISTAKE 


It should have been attacked, but by busi- 
ness itself. Because of this, many business- 
men applauded the opposition, yet did noth- 
ing to help clean house. Later many of them, 
seeing for the first time that the opposition to 
bad advertising was growing into opposition 
to all advertising, made the nearly fatal mis- 
take of meeting the attackers by trying to 
defend the scoundrels within advertising. 

Most of them, however, never did see the 
shape the opposition was taking. 

The announcement of the Ickes-Arnold 
theory that advertising fosters monopoly 
should have awakened all business to the fact 
that the attacks had gone far beyond a move- 
ment to do away with crookedness. The 
trend of the consumer movement, the spread 
of consumer education, the hearings center- 
ing around the food and drug laws; all of 
these pointed so clearly toward what was 
bound to happen. 

But a pretty large section of business re- 
fused to see. 

Some of the businessmen who were least 
concerned a few years ago now are hastily 
running about looking for locks to put on 
the barn doors. These men have been told 
in Washington that they can’t get price rises 
until they wipe advertising from the balance 
sheet. They have been given a few days to 
answer long questionnaires whose purpose is 
to make them try to justify advertising as a 
force in distribution. 

Yet, in the face of this, many of them are 
still waiting for “George to do it.” 

If the attacks on advertising are, as they 
seem to be, attacks on basic policies of dis- 
tribution, the problem is no longer one for 
George to handle. It has become the serious 
and vital concern of every businessman who 


believes in the American scheme of distribu- 
tion under a system of free enterprise. 


CATASTROPHE IS THREATENED 


For the manufacturer the danger is as ob- 
vious as it is great. If advertising as a busi- 
ness force is seriously dulled, then salesman- 
ship itself will be dulled. With advertising 
and salesmanship curtailed, the manufacturer 
will have lost the biting edge of his most 
efficient competitive weapons. 

For big business this means further ‘descent 
into the pit of Government regulation. For 
small business it means the loss of two of its 
best methods of fighting moncpolistic com- 
petitors. 

For the media owner the attack on adver- 
tising means a threat to his chief source of 
income and to his freedom of independent 
expression. 

For the advertising agency it means the loss 
of its business. 

For labor it means the taking away of a 
force that has made possible the widest dis- 
tribution of goods and the present high wage 
structure. 

For the consumer the stake is the highest 
of all. Many consumers face reduced income 
or even loss of jobs, because, even with war- 
time production reaching amazing peaks, a 
significant proportion of the people derive 
their incomes from some form of distributive 
work. 

But even though a consumer may not be 
directly engaged in distribution, he has a 
direct interest in advertising and its benefits. 
The press and the radio are a necessary part 
of his daily round. Anything that weakens 
them threatens his way of life. He has bene- 
fited greatly because advertising has brought 
him news of new inventions, significant dis- 
coveries, has helped make them available 
quickly and cheaply. In these and scores of 
other ways he has a vested interest in the 
benefits of advertising. 

This problem is no longer one for the trade 
association alone. It presents a job to every 
businessman who believes in advertising as 
an integral part of efficient distribution, who 
knows that after the war, when American 
manufacturers face the grim task of changing 
from war to peace economy, advertising can be 
one of the most effective means of keeping 
the change over from becoming a social and 
economic upheaval. 

It presents a challenge to the manufac- 
turer who believes in the importance of pub- 
lic relations. Today thousands of dollars are 
being spent to tell the public about labor, 
production, and other policies. How many 
dollars are being spent to explain the im- 
portance of the very method by which the 
businessman disseminates his public-relations 
message? 

AGGRESSIVENESS IS VITAL 

It is the job of every man and woman who 
believes in advertising to meet the attacks, 
not with apologies or hysteria but with per- 
suasive facts. 

Every attack should be met when it arises; 
every attempt to weaken advertising should 
be scotched with immediate and effective 
truths. 

Is it the consumer leader who has a special 
social philosophy to further? 

Is it the Government official who says that 
advertising is an unjustifiable expense? 

Is it the unethical advertiser, most danger- 
ous of all, who by his advertising shows that 
he has no business to be in business? 

Is it the clubwoman, whose husband per- 
haps derives his income from some form of 
distribution, who parrots the words that 
others have given her? 

Or is it one of the thousand other individu- 
als who in one way or another are con- 
tributing their bit to weakening a vital 
business force? 

No matter who it is, every opponent is an 
enemy to be reckoned with, not tomorrow or 
next day but today. 
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“It is later than you think.” 
message of the old sun dial applies 
culiar aptness. 

It is too late, for instance, again 
the problem solely in the lap of the 
ciation of advertisers or agencies. It 
late to say to the publishers, “Your 
hood is threatened. 
ball.” It is too late to let 
or Bill do the job. 

A CHALLENGE TO ADVERTISERS 

No high-sounding campaign to “advertise 
advertising” can accomplish the job. Such 
a campaign might well be a feasible part 
of the plan of operations, but only a part. 

This is a day-after-day job. It is a job 
that calls for the instant, continuous, and 
unremitting efforts of every honest Ameri- 
can to whom advertising has given a means 
of living. 

It calls for study and research. 

It calls for facts and more facts. 

It calls for persuasion and forthright 
speaking. 

It calls for. the willingness to fight when 
the fighting is difficult, for the courage to 
meet opposition that will not always be 
fair, that will not hesitate to impugn the 
motives, honesty, and even patriotism of 
the defender of. advertising. 

The challenge is not a challenge to ad- 
vertising. It is a challenge to advertisers. 

Can advertisers meet it? 

Printers’ Ink believes they can and will. 
And during the coming critical months it 
intends to rededicate itself to the task that 
it has carried on for more than a half cen- 
tury: The task of preaching the sound busi- 
ness gospel of advertising as a vital, econom- 
ical, productive, and necessary part of the 
scheme of American distribution under an 
American system of free enterprise. 
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The Obligations of a University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS OF DR. PAUL F. 
DOUGLASS, THE AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITY, IN RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS 
DELIVERED AT HIS INSTALLATION BY 
HON. PAUL V. McNUTT, FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the confusion of our day exists in the 
areas of the philosophy of education as 
well as in the anarchy in international 
society. Because the university in its 
training of leaders must perform a major 
task in our democratic society, I include 
in the Recorp what I hold to be a classic 
statement of the obligations of a uni- 
versity in our kind of a world. The ad- 
dress was delivered by President Paul 
F. Douglass on the occasion of his in- 
stallation convocation in the beautiful 
chapel of The American University, Octo- 
ber 11, 1941. On the previous evening 
in Continental Memorial Hall the Hon- 
orable Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security 
Administrator, had given his challeng- 
ing talk at the installation ceremony. 

















The subject of Mr. McNutt’s address was 

“An Invitation to Educational Revolu- 

tion.” He proposed a “great, unified sys- 

tem of higher education” in Washington, 

the cultural center of the world. 
President Douglass said: 


I undertake the leadership of a university 
in the last unbeleaguered capital of a free 
people. I assume my task in an autumn 
when contemptuous assault is being made by 
foe and aliy upon the convictions of the heart 
in which the foundations of this institution 
reside. I begin my work in an epoch when 
the confusion of educational objectives is 
projected against an anarchy which reigns 
in the society of nations. I take my place as 
the companion of the first generation in a 
quarter century to pursue its college career 
in an environment of a nation mobilized for 
war. 

Because of its situation, because c- the 
ideals of its founders, and because of its in- 
timate association with the leadership of the 
Nation, the American University has obliga- 
tions which must be honestly recognized and 
resolutely discharged. It must set standards 
of sane excellence in the world of the intel- 
lect. It must demonstrate a disciplined soul 
in the world of the spirit. 


PRODIGIOUS PERIPHERAL RICHNESS 


Irving Babbitt described the age in which 
we live as one of a “prodigious peripheral 
richness joined to a great central void.” Never 
was man in possession of techniques for 
power equivalent to those available to the 
average man of our day. The ingenuity of the 
apparatus for the expression of human mo- 
tives is as wonderful in the realm of the 
arts as in the field of mechanics. Take the 
modern novel for example. It is inventive in 
its grammatical constructions. It is imagi- 
native in its grasp of origins. It is brilliant in 
its insinuating and exploratory techniques. 
The modern novel has all these qualities, and 
yet it is expressive of a mode of existence that 
stops short of meaning. It starts a sentence 
and leaves it hanging in the air; the spirit 
lacks an object.. It is a commonplace ob- 
servation in our contemporary world of Jet- 
ters that the literature of our day leaves the 
picture and image of human existence with 
the mark of organic imperfection. Edwin 
Muir tersely summarizes the situation when 
he says that “the contemporary novel is a 
story of time against a background of time. 
The traditional novel is a story of time against 
a background of eternity. Seen against eter- 
nity, the life of man is a complete story. 
Seen against time, it is an unfirished one, a 
part of endless change, fleeting picture 
painted on an unstable substance.” 

Music, like letters, shows the Same symp- 
tums. The composer seeks to ‘nfuse new life 
into this disintegrating world by an accelera- 
tion of his nervous, sophisticated, and sur- 
charged emphasis on the already overtaxed 
elements of effect and technique. In this 
frantic quest the musician creates for him- 
self a new form of mysticism. As Paul Lang 
says: “The mystic of the early Christian 
centuries received from the Scriptures -and 
from the church an unshakable structure, 
the secure walls «f which could withstand 
the flow of the most ardent lava of ecstasies. 
The modern mystic does not receive anything 
from any source; he has to find not only his 
forms but he has to create everything, God 
and Satan, the world and the beyond, the Re- 
deemer and the antichrist, the saints and 
the damned; he must himself write the 
Bible.” 

I mention the arts, because in their social 
setting they reflect the problems of the age. 
Lang insists quite properly that “the question 
of modern music is not a matter of disso- 
nance nor the use of erratic or peculiar 
sonorities. It is a philosophic one, that of a 
new outlook ‘on life. Artistic creation re- 


quires positive mental forces, and the great- 
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ness of the modern creative artist depends on 
whether he has the power to overcome the 
volcanic upheaval of the times without being 
consumed. Great art has always endeavored 
to give us more and to mean more than artis- 
tic pleasure, for great art is never satisfied 
with ornamenting life; it strives to redeem 
it, to be its quintessence.” 


THE IRRESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOLAR 


It is the sad testimony of this year of our 
Lord 1941 that the spirit of man is too puny 
to utilize the creations of his mind. To 
make men efficient, said Socrates, without 
reverence and restraint, is simply to equip 
them with ampler means for harm. The 
university must accept its full measure of 
liability for the invertebrate character of our 
times. 

The quiet campuses of our land are filled 
with “hustling Baconians,” who would sub- 
stitute quantitative and dynamic standards 
for human standards; and with indolent 
Rousseauists, who exalt social pity into the 
place of religious restraint and reduce reli- 
gion to an “aspect of the tenement-house 
question.” 

These “hustling Baconians” and “indolent 
Rousseauists” are well described by Archibald 
MacLeish. “The irresponsibility of the 
scholar,” he says, “is the irresponsibility of 
the scientist upon whose laboratory insula- 
tion he has patterned his work. The scholar 
in letters has made himself as indifferent to 
values, as careless of significance, as bored 
with meanings as the chemist. He is a 
refugee from consequences, an exile from the 
responsibilities of moral choice. The modern 
scholar at his best and worst is both these 
things—perfectly conscientious, laborious, 
and competent, perfectly irresponsible for the 
saving of his world. He has his work to do. 
He has his book to finish. He hopes the war 
will not destroy the manuscripts he works 
with. He is the pure, the perfect type of 
irresponsibility—the man who acts as though 
the fire could not burn him because he has 
no business with fire.” 

We have been successful in a dynamic age 
in our training for power and for service; we 
have failed in our training for wisdom and 
for character. 


THE SPIRITUAL CLIMATE 


The climate in which The American Uni- 
versity pursues its course is evidence of a 
deep-seated spiritual disorder. The ferment 
of the age, which appears on the surface as 
a struggle for the existence and the extension 
of apparently irreconcilable cultures, actually 
is a common struggle along varied fronts to 
liberate human resources and natural wealth 
more completely into the service of mankind. 
What is actually happening in our world is 
that human nature is asserting itself to de- 
mand the surrender of an acquisitive political 
habit and an aristocratic, feudal, and avidious 
economic ethic to a genuinely democratic hu- 
man fellowship. The transition from epochs 
is not easy. Earth trembles frum the reper- 
cussions of the civil wars of human freedom 
now being fought along many fronts. All 
factors in our world conspire miomentarily to 
dispossess mankind of the right to live well 
while the society of nations seeks to estab- 
lish a proper balance among four basic ele- 
ments—the individual, the economic process, 
the state, and God. 

To understand our predicament, we must 
remind ourselves that we are in a moment 
of history and witnesses of the denouement 
of an epoch. In the beginning of the world 
as we Know it today, Europe was an insignifi- 
cant appendage dangling off the vast conti- 
nent of Asia. A felicitous sequence of awak- 
enings and combination of circumstances 
conspired to give this tiny segment of earth 
dominion and power over a planet. In a few 
mad centuries Europe became the undisputed 
political, economic, cultural, and racial mas- 
ter of the entire globe. The contemporary 
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earth pattern is a monument to the mag- 
nificence of the European achievement, but 
the earth is now staggering to recover from 
the shock of that series of momentous dis- 
coveries and economic, geographical, astro- 
nomical, demographic, and _ ecclesiastical 
revolutions which began with the expiration 
of the fifteenth century. In this spiritual 
climate and in this epoch of history The 
American University is called to serve in the 
last unbeleagured capital of a free people. 

In 1939 Ronald Hilton, returning from a 
tour of American colleges, wrote in the Fort- 
nightly Review, “None of the educational 
institutions in Washington, however worthy, 
can be considered first-rate. * * * It is 
regrettakle that there is no great university 
in Washington to take advantage of the 
facilities the Library of Congress makes 
available. Today The American University 
recognizes that situation and faces it with 
determination. It is therefore incumbent 
upon me to define our objectives and to 
declare our faith. 


EDUCATION AS CONTENT 


Basically, education is process and content. 
It is the mechanism by which one genera- 
tion transmits the cumulative experience of 
human living to the generation which suc- 
ceeds it. Because education reduces this 
age-long groping for adequate patterns of 
life to a few years of formal instruction, ed- 
ucation is, to use the words of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, “unavoidably intellectual.” A relatively 
permanent and available equipment of facts 
is necessary as a precondition for life in so- 
ciety. A mass of “crammed and undigested 
information,” however, is not a foundation 
for thought process or intellectual experi- 
ence. As the Carnegie studies point out: 
“The power of organizing” ideas or of “rea- 
soning” with them is a function of a “clear 
understanding of the facts themselves in 
their relationships and proceeds from the 
thinking which establishes that understand- 
ing; it is not a command of some abstract 
method that can be learned and applied while 
truth, adequateness, and precision of rela- 
tionship in the material involved are ignored.” 

Montaigne said that he loved to forge his 
mind rather than to furnish it. It has be- 
come evident with experiment in education 
that a mind which is not well furnished has 
no raw materials with which to forge an in- 
tellect. The hard labor of mastering the ex- 
perience of the race must not be allowed to 
contravene the harder task of thinking 
through those facts to meaningful rela- 
tionships. Sir Joshua Reynolds quite prcp- 
erly warns that “a provision of endless ap- 
paratus, a bustle of infinite inquiry and re- 
search may be employed to evade and shuffle 
off real labor—the real labor of thinking.” 


EDUCATION AS A HUMAN RELATIONSHIP 


Formal education is also a human relation- 
ship. The effectiveness of any university is 
measured by the degree in which the teacher 
and pupil are associated in a common intel- 
lectual and spiritual adventure. When an 
institution forgets the basic bi-polarity of the 
teaching process, it has lost its mission. Sir 
John Adams says that the teacher’s function 
as an educator is to make himself dispensable. 
In too many of our universities a certain in- 
tellectual conceit prevents the full evolu- 
tion of the pupil. Of this type of professor 
Dr. Donne says: “He thinks he has got to be 
a Phoenix, and that there can be none of that 
kind of which he is but he.” 

At some point in the genuine educational 
process one of the great mysteries of life be- 
comes operative. The self takes the leader- 
ship of the self. The self becomes both edu- 
cator and educand. The maturing scholar 
combines both functions in his own experi- 
ence. When the teacher has achieved this 
goal of getting the pupil to take himself in 
hand and assume the responsibility for his 
own education, the teacher has achieved an 
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ideal. His work has been a success. From 
that point the teacher can quietly withdraw 
and let himself be used as an instrument by 
the pupil. 

EDUCATION AS ETHICS 

Both h‘story and everyday experience testify 
to the fact that man is endowed with the ca- 
pacity to learn and the power to adjust. Prof. 
Leon C. Marshall, chairman of the faculty 
of the School of Social Sciences and Public 
Affairs of The American University, says that 
evidences indicate “that the human animal is, 
within limits thai are not narrow, capable of 
molding his physical envircnment, his social 
environment, and even himself to the re- 
quirements of his evolving aspirations.” Edu- 
cation is actually the social environment cul- 
tivated for the nurture of human nature. We 
must agree with Mason Long that “the most 
important work in education begins where 
knowledge leaves off.” Knowledge, we are 
learning, can enrich mankind or frustrate 
man’s noblest ideals. Education must have 
ethical objectives. It must project a partici- 
pating social intelligence to the ends of social 
reconstruction and spiritual insight. In this 
aspect, our education of late has been derelict. 
As one critic has phrased it: “Mankind has 
been so busy planting the potatoes and corn 
end turnips of life that it has forgotten to 
tend the gardeas. And now it has no gardens 
in the enjoyment of which it can find the 
reasons for which it planted the potatoes and 
corn and turnips.” 

No one can deny that Fagin’s academy as 
described in Oliver Twist was an efficient 
educational institution, however we may de- 
plore its professional objectives. It organ- 
ized all the known physical and psycholog- 
ical skills into a curriculum for the produc- 
tion of first-class pickpockets. Without 
ethics education becomes exploitation. 


EDUCATION AS PERSPECTIVE 


To produce men and women of quality in 
a quantitative age is the task of the small 
college where alone intimate human rela- 
tionships are possible. It is difficult to pro- 
duce men of quality in a quantitative age 
when the curriculum becomes provincial 
either in time or space. Education must have 
a perspective of the human race. Our educa- 
tional curriculum in America, however, has 
become distressingly contemporary. In its 
utilitarian urge to train for power and for 
service, it has progressively avoided placing 
the self in a setting where it can have stand- 
ards by which to live. 

The institutions which we are now mobil- 
ized to defend are the expression of ideals 
which flowered in a culture which today we 
lightly esteem in a curriculum. Walter Lipp- 
mann observes that “modern education is 
based on a denial that it is necessary, or use- 
ful, or desirable for the schools and colleges 
to continue to transmit from generation to 
generation the religious and classical culture 
of the western world.” 

Modern education rejects and excludes 
from the curriculum of necessary studies the 
whole religious tradition of the west. It 
abandons and neglects as no longer necessary 
the study of the whole classical heritage of 
the great works of great men. Thus there is 
an enormous vacuum where until a few 
decades ago there was the substance of edu- 
cation. And with what is that vacuum filled? 
It is filled with the elective, the electic, the 
specialized, the accidental, and incidental im- 
provisations and spontaneous curosity of 
teachers and students. 

There is no common faith, no common body 
of knowledge, no common moral and intel- 
lectual discipline. I share with Lippmann 
the indictment that during the past 40 or 50 
years educators have progressively removed 
from the curriculum of studies the substance 
of western culture which produced the mod- 
ern democratic state. 

And why have we done this? I agree fur- 
ther with Lippmann: “We reject the religious 


and classical heritage because to master it 
requires more effort than we are willing to 
compel ourselves to make; and, second, be- 
cause it creates issues that are too deep and 
too contentious to be faced with equanimity. 
We have abolished the old curriculum because 
we are afraid of it, afraid to face any longer 
in a modern, democratic society the severe 
discipline and the deep, disconcerting issues 
of the nature of the universe, and of man’s 
place in it and of his destiny.” 


EDUCATION AS RELATED TO RELIGION 


It is a happy circumstance which finds in 
this last unbeleaguered capital of a free 
people the two great institutions of learning 
dependent for support upon the Christian 
community and declaring positive allegiance 
to the whole continuum of experience of the 
western world. It is the deep responsibility 
and high privilege of The American University, 
chartered by act of the Congress of the United 
States in 1893, to be joined in a common 
endeavor with the Catholic University of 
America, incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia and chartered by Pope 
Leo in 1889. As institutions of unquestioned 
patriotism, these two universities are identi- 
fied with no state, are subject to no political 
master, are dependent for support upon no 
public treasury. 

This circumstance is important because it 
is a unique historical fact that the modern 
political state has developed in a culture 
given its peculiar bias by an impulse intro- 
duced into occidental life by Jesus of Naza- 
reth. It is a singular historical fact that the 
world whick produced the attitude of scien- 
tific interest was also the world so influenced 
by Christianity that it was identified by the 
adjective “Christian.” 

The centuries which passed between the 
birth of Christ and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States were given a 
substance by the experience of 54 generations 
of men. The dominant impulse during all 
these years was given to the society of the 
western world by the fact that Jesus of 
Nazareth had once lived and died and em- 
powered a society by an intrinsic authority. 

The development of America is directly 
in the stream of this impulse. It opened 
up a haven of refuge to men of convic- 
tions. Ideas, like human beings, crossed 
the ocean. A new continental political cul- 
ture began to take shape just at the tim~ that 
the attitudes and tools of a positive politics 
were available and hac been forged in the 
heats of old continental cont:-versy. Amer- 
ica was able to refine these attitudes and 
tools of political experience into a constitu- 
tional framework. In America our ancestors 
provided that basic immunity for the mobili- 
zation of opinion, so essential if the control 
of human being over human being is to be 
subjugated and made amenable to an educa- 
ble consensus of opinion and if security is to 
be guaranteed under law. In America, fortu- 
nate to be late enough in development to be 
heir to the experience of Europe, a pattern of 
political association evolved. In it the indi- 
vidual shares a political power which collec- 
tively he sustains within the realm of im- 
munity for the mobilization of opinion. 
Thus government is held amenable to an 
educable consensus of opinion. 

If one if not interested in the ancestry 
of ideas one is apt to forget that this dy- 
namic pattern of political association has 
been produced alone in the occidental world 
which is known as Christian. Even in this 
western world the reconciliation of govern- 
ment with liberty is being attacked and 
undermined by the invasion of the realms 
of immunity within which an educable con- 
sensus of opinion can be developed, and in 
which human beings are free from the arbi- 
trary caprice of government. It is not 
strange that this invasion of political per- 
sonality is more serious in those few coun- 
tries in which Christian faith and organiza- 
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tion have been displaced by a renaissance of 
political, racial, and dialectic mysticism. 

It is not alone in the area of political lib- 
erty that the Christian impulse was a deter- 
mining historical factor. The attitude of 
scientific interest, the habit of discriminating, 
painstaking observation, and coherent state- 
ment is closely related to Christian affirma- 
tions, as I have elsewhere shown. 

Political freedom and the attitude of scien- 
tific interest have a closer relationship and 
are more intimately implicated historically in 
Christian experience than we are ready to 
admit. The American University, in this last 
unbeleaguered capital of a free people, does 
not intend to see these fruits of human ex- 
perience desiccated for want of present Chris- 
tian nurture. 

EDUCATION AS SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Rivavol said that men nowadays accept a 
philosopher, “not as the man who learns the 
great art of mastering his passions or adding 
to his insights, but as the man who has cast 
off prejudices without acquiring virtues.” 
We cannot continue to discharge our obli- 
gation on the assumption that the signifi- 
cant struggle between good and evil is “not 
in the individual but in society.” ‘The sub- 
stitution of standardization for standards is 
not surprising at the hands of education 
which has willfully divorced itself from the 
great stabilities as well as from what Paul 
Elmer More refers to as the “vivid, concrete 
phenomenon of history” that is called reli- 
gion. Irving Babbitt long ago pointed out 
that the essence of man’s spiritual indolence 
is that he does not wish to look up to stand- 


ards and discipline himself with reference to . 


them. 

The humanization of God and the deifica- 
tion of man have almost effected man’s abdi- 
cation of his distinctive human place between 
God and nature. In varieties of contempo- 
rary mysticism, on the one hand, man strives 
to abolish the distance which separates him 
from the object of his belief. In varieties of 
naturalism, on the other hand, man deserts 
his middle ground of humanity where his 
critical intelligence, informed as-to the great 
stabilities, enables him to make economic 
rather than prodigal use of the experience of 
the past. When man abolishes the distance 
which separates him as an earthly and sinful 
being from both God and nature, he loses 
his humanity. 

EDUCATION AS A THEORY 


The American University is neither un- 
aware of nor unconcerned with the tempests 
which are raging on the battlefronts of con- 
temporary education. We are eclectic in 
the sense that we see no need to choose 
between a philosophy of idealism that stems 
from the absolutism of Plato and the medie- 
val church and scientific experimentalism. 
We believe in modern experimentalism as a 
method for the revision of the patterns of 
the past to meet the needs of the present 
age. Because we believe in the economic 
rather than the prodigal use of experience, 
however, we propose to make that experi- 
mentation responsible by relating it to the 
classical and religious traditions of the Oc- 
cident. We believe in the methods of science 
as applicable to society and human conduct, 
but we insist that science be true to the 
sources of its development. 

We believe in the intimate relationship of 
the academic community and the social 
milieu. If the university fails to generate a 
participating social intelligence, if it fails to 
compel men voluntarily to take posts on the 
battlefronts of the local community, it has 
miserably and pitifully failed. The failure is 
all the more tragic in universities like our 
own, where the symbol of the Cross should be 
an ever-present demonstration of how life 
must be used for the redemption of earth. 


EDUCATION AS DEMOCRACY 


And lastly, education has its duty to de- 
mocracy. Democracy is a moral climate. 














you sugar off all the talk about democracy, 
you will reduce it to a single pertinent ques- 
tion. This is it: What does another man 
mean to me? 

If you answer “A vote,” you are a politician. 

If you answer “A sale,” you are an enter- 
priser. 

If you answer “An enemy,” you are a sol- 
dier. 

If you answer “a colleague” in this com- 
mon fellowship we call life, then you have 
achieved an attitude which justifies your 
participation in a dynamic democracy. 

What does another man mean to me? If 
you answer that question rightly, you have 
discovered the full meaning of Him who gave 
his life for many. 

Do you remember Walt Whitman’s “Song 
ot the Open Road’’? 


“Whoever you are, come forth! 

Or man or woman, come forth! 

You must not stay sleeping and dallying 
there in the house, though you built it or 
though it has been built for you. * * * 

“Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than 
money. 

I give you myself before preaching or law. 

Will you give me yourself? 

Will you come travel with me? 

Shall we stick by each other as long as we 
live?” — 

Emerson said: “We lie in the lap of an 
immense intelligence.” 

By the methods of scientific inquiry, which 
are our tools, may we discover more of it. 
In the light of the wisdom of the ages may 
we use it economically. By the grace of 
God may we bear it humbly. In the symbol 
of His presence may we share it sacrificially. 

The American University today begins its 
second half-century. It accepts the obliga- 
tions of its position. 





The Known Soldier 
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or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 25, 1941 
ARTICLE BY CLINTON N. HOWARD 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I want to include 
an article entitled “The Known Soldier,” 
by Clinton N. Howard, general superin- 
tendent of the International Reform 
Association: 


[From the International Reform Federation, 
Washington, D. C., of November 12, 1941] 


THE KNOWN SOLDIER 


The tower chimes in Lake Avenue Baptist 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., are his memorial. 

Alumnus Amherst College, editor, prize 
student, majored in international law. 

Volunteered World War No. 1 at graduation 
with most cf his class, naval aviation. 
Perished in service at 22 and sleeps in the sea. 
One of 250,000 American casualties. 

America does not want to get into World 
War No. 2. It may cost more in manpower 
than it is costing England, Russia, or Ger- 
many. 

Much is said in official reports about the 
planes, ships, and submarines going down to 
destruction on land and sea, and those which 
fail to return, but little about the number 
of the boys who perish. 
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This is no half-way war. It may mean an 
American army of invasion of Europe. It may 
mean a million casualties to die on foreign 
battlefields and sleep in the deep. 

The administration is assuming a tremen- 
dous responsibility for time and eternity, It 
seems to us that the question should be de- 
cided on the basis of whether this policy or 
that policy will take us in or keep us out of 
the European conflict. 

Which course will be most likely to sacrifice 
@ million or more of our American sons like 
the 22-year-old first-born son above? It may 
be your son or grandson. If it will preserve 
our liberty and the American way of life, it 
will be worth the price. Shall we pay it at 
home or abroad? Nestor, the Greek com- 
mander at the siege of Troy, said, ““The secret 
of victory is in getting agood ready.” Jesus 
said (Luke xiv: 21): “What king going to 
make war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty thousand?” 
Is America ready? 





Two Letters 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert two letters just 
received in the same mail. The first let- 
ter, by an anonymous writer, is as fol- 
lows: 

Hon. CHartey McCartHy BILt NELson, 
Congressman from Missouri, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR CHARLES: You said during the last 
campaign that you did not approve going 
to war. 

On which knee of the House of Eleanor 


and Franklin were you sitting when you 


voted for it? 
Never again. 
MULTI PoPULt. 


Mr. Speaker, apparently, the writer 
who failed to sign his name, had in mind 
the vote which I, with a majority of the 
House membership, cast to restore free- 
dom of the seas to merchant ships, so 
as to make it possible to deliver to Great 
Britain and those who are battling with 
her against Hitler, guns, tanks, planes, 
and ships in sufficient time and in quan- 
tities, in short, supplying materials 
rather than men. 

Now follows, in part, the second letter: 
Hon. WILLIAM L. NELSON, 

The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. NELSON: I desire to express 


my sincere regard for your exhibition of fine | 


judgment in voting for the amendments to 
the Neutrality Act. The flag means more to 
us now than ever before, the strains of the 
National Anthem are sweeter than ever be- 
fore, and we are ready to go on with the de- 
fense of the country for which our son and 
brother died. Our homes must continue to 
be places where we can withdraw from the 
press of business and the crowd and quietly 
enjoy the close and loving fellowship of the 
home folks. Our institutions must always 


afford our children avenues for physical and 
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mental development, so that our freedom 
may be handed on to our posterity. I beiieve 
in the Nation’s foreign policy and in the 
great leadership of our President and Secre- 
tary of State, so ably assisted by a splendid 
corps of advisers. Our people are behind the 
Government and are satisfied with the efforts 
being made. 
Very cordially yours, 
WILLIAM M. STRINGER. 


Mr. Speaker, when I tell you that Mr. 
William M. Stringer, who approves the 
amendments to the Neutrality Act, is the 
father of Lt. William R. Stringer, a vol- 
unteer in the air service, who early in 
the present month lost his life in an air- 
plane accident in the Panama Canal 
Zone, you will, I am sure, agree with me 
that no man could pen a more beautiful, 
patriotic, or impressive letter. That it 
comes from the heart of a real American, 
no one can doubt. 





More About the Oil Situation 
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OFr 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24, 1941 


LETTER FROM ROY M. JOHNSON TO LEON 
HENDERSON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am taking the 
liberty of submitting herewith a copy of 
a night letter sent recently to the 
Honorable Leon Henderson by Mr. Roy 
M. Johnson, of Ardmore, Okla. 

Mr. Johnson is one of the well-known, 
independent oil producers of Oklahoma 
and the information contained in this 
message is further evidence that the oil 
industry of the country is in dire need 
of immediate relief. The message in 
question follows: 


Hon. LEON HENDERSON, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I am independent oil producer from town of 
15,000 out of which has come discovery of 
Healdton, Oklahoma City, Panhandle, and 
East Texas oil fields with estimated total re- 
serve past and present of 6,000,000,000 barrels, 
or about third of Nation’s present reserves. 
Similar independent oil producers have dis- 
covered 75 percent of Nation’s oil fields. My 
income is largely from small pumping wells. 
Under new Federal legislation we are paying 
$200 to full-time pumper against $120 for- 
merly. My oil brings 10 cents barrel less 
than received in 1938, when oil was unjustifi- 
ably cut 20 cents. Second-hand casing has 
increased in value, and many wells are con- 
tinuously being abandoned because of higher 
operating costs in order to secure present 
high prices for salvage material. I am of- 
fered $3,500 to abandon well producing 314 
barrels daily. If I felt present oil prices were 
frozen indefinitely, I would be justified in 
abandoning this and other like wells. In 
addition, I am drilling on my own limited 
resources and at great personal sacrifice wild- 
cat well in west Texas which has good possi- 
bilities of opening up new biliion-barrel oil 
reserve. We little fellows are being cruelly 
ground between two millstones of higer 
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expenses and less returns. Please do not be.as 
hard-heatted as Pharaoh, who forced chil- 
Gren of Israel to turn out more brick and fur- 
nish their own straw. The reason major in- 
tegrated oi] companies are showing increased 
revenues is because of higher prices of refined 
products and greater returns from pipe-line 
transportation, more than offsetting losses 
sustained in production. If you will only 
give us little fellows living return, we will 
continue to discover additional oil needed 
and in areas which major oi] companies have 
neither enterprise nor guts to explore. Shall 
I keep on struggling? Please advise promptly. 
Roy M. JOHNSON. 





Congress Evades Strike Legislation 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
tegrity and fitness of every Member of 
the House to serve our people was chal- 
lenged this morning by Westbrook Peg- 
ler in his article in the Washington Post. 

I shall tomorrow raise the question of 
the privilege of the House and ask for 
an investigation by a standing committee 
of the House of the charges made in this 
article, which reads as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 25, 
1941] 
Farr ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
CONGRESS EVADES STRIKE LEGISLATION 

What a miserable, fumbling, timid aggrega- 
tion of political trimmers and panhandlers 
our Congress is these days when it is openly 
said and never denied, because it is wretchedly 
true, that the lawmaking body of a nation 
which purports tc be the greatest republic on 
earth is afraid to pass any law that would 
place decent restraints on an organized mob 
of racketeers anc dictators because the Presi- 
dent won't give the high sign 

The President of the United States is not 
the legislative body. He is the Executive, the 
general manager, the chairman of the board, 
and he has no right to give orders to Con- 
gress but a duty to take orders and execute 
them. Congress has a duty to issue such 
orders, and the Members of both Houses are 
guilty of a crime against the people and the 
American form of government when they de- 
liberately refuse to perform their job. The 
Preside.t’s advice may be sought and re- 
spected, but there ‘vas no intention ever that 
he should tell Congress what laws it must 
pass and what laws it must refrain from 
Jassing 
; Nevertheless the National Legislature of the 
United States, under the rute of President 
Roosevelt, has abdicated its powers, its duty, 
and all but the petty rewards of office and 
is now so far gone, in whining, yellow sub- 
mission to the rule of the boss that the Mem- 
bers openly admit that all legislation must 
have the approval of the White House. The 
French Parliament was rotten at the end and 
perished of its own poison, but the pathetic 
crowd of flabby political slobs who are selling 
out the American people today at the price 
of their contemptible patronage jobs and 


Treasury handouts with which to buy their 
own reelection, aren't much better, if any. 
They talk of the robbery, extortion, physical 
brutality, and arrogant suppression of citi- 
zen's plain rights by groups of thugs, thieves, 
and anti-American conspirators in the serv- 
ice of the Kremlin, and they conduct investi- 
gations which prove their worst gossip and 
suspicions. But, in: all the years of the 
Roosevelt Presidencies, not one law have they 
had the honor and manhood to enact which 
would trim the powers of these undisguised 
rascals. They send out fiycops te the ends of 
the country to dig up evidence which can 
be found in any newspaper any day. They 
drag witnesses to Washington to give ir- 
refutable and undisputed evidence of the 
viciousness which is corrupting the whole 
Nation; they draft bills. They argue and 
then, having discovered the foul truth, they 
whimper like a kennel of curs because the 
President won't give them his gracious per- 
mission to do their obvious duty. There are 
said to be some men in both Houses in whom 
self-respect and honesty are not quite dead, 
but if so they are so inexcusably docile or 
dumb that all few of them together can’t even 
raise a row. And all of those appalling frauds 
who clown it before the country as friends of 
labor are, on the contrary. traitors to the in- 
terests and rights of the very people whom 
they profess to serve best and Lave sold them 
down the river to as vile and greedy a lot of 
slavedrivers as ever laid the lash on the 
cringing Uncle Toms of ante-bellum days. 

For years now they have know that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations was a 
political organization which courted the 
Communists «nd raised them to positions of 
dangerous power over millions of decent 
American citizens. They observed that the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations’ unions 
were knifing American soldiers and sailors and 
the American people in the back with fraudu- 
lent strikes and slow-downs up to the time 
of Hitler’s attack on Russia, put then turned 
to with gaudy cries of patriotic purpose. 
They saw Mrs. Roosevelt come into their 
midst and deliberately insult them and the 
people whom they are supposed to represent 
by coddling a batch of fractious colts of the 
Trojan horse They know and admit that 
millions of dollars have been wrung from the 
sweaty grasp of common breadwinners by the 
most audacious and rapacious gang of thieves 
that ever preyed on humankind. They know 
that the laws known as labor’s gains are, in 
fact, labor’s chains, and that the so-called 
labor policy of the President is a policy of 
political conspiracy with the bosses of the 
unions. 

It isn’t that the United States Congress 
lacks information or the authority to restore 
freedom to the people and destroy this mon- 
strous outrage. These aren’t the lack. What 
the United States Congress lacks is guts, and 
when the flag of the new order is unfurled 
it should contain a broad yellow streak in 
memory of the men who sold their country 
out for a few lousy jobs 





Nothing New About Price Fixing; Even 
Confucius Tried It Back in 525 B. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


° 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, after a considerable study of the 
history of price fixing it is difficult for 
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me to believe that the business sense and 
economic wisdom of this Congress would 
assent to such an adventure in America. 

Price fixing in one form or another 
has been tried by governments since the 
days of Confucius. It has never been 
successful and, quite singularly, it has 
always been accompanied by some kind 
of an expanding bureaucracy. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I desire to include several brief 
studies in the history of price fixing 
which I think will be very enlightening 
to the Members of this House at this time. 

To begin witk I shall include the fol- 
lowing story of price fixing in China in 
the year 525 B.C. This stcry is related 
in The Economic Principles of Confucius 
and His School, by Chen Huan Chang, 
Ph. D., an eminent Chinese scholar. 
From this masterful work I quote the 
following: 


Prices are cuntrolled by the government. 
For this object there are six policies: 

(a) In every shop there is the superintend- 
ent of the shop. 

(b) All goods have a fixed price and its 
difference is simply according to the quantity. 

(c) There is a master of merchants in 
every 20 shops to fix the price according to 
the cost. When here is any natural calamity 
the merchants are not allowed to raise their 
price. For example, during a famine grain 
shoula be sold at the natural price; and 
during a great epidemic coffins should be sold 
the same way. 

(d) There is to be an auditor of prices to 
oversee the prices of the most valuable things, 
through whom the transactions are to be 
carried on. 


Something like our priorities. 


(e) By raising and lowering the price, the 
government controls the supply. 

(f) There is the government bank to buy 
the goods which the people cannot sell, and to 
lend them out when people need them. In 
this way the government adjusts the demand 
and supply, and the prices are kept at a fixed 
level. 


This, after all, is very similar to what 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation 
and the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were set up to do. 

But, let us go on. This early system of 
price fixing was carried into effect with 
the use of police. Here is how the system 
worked: 

There is the police system. The gate of the 
market is guarded by policemen who hold 
whips and halberds. For every two shops 
there is a policeman to keep watch. For 
every ten shops there is a captain to take 
charge of the fighters, noisemakers, peace 
disturbers, offenders, and persons eating and 
drinking in parties. For every five shops 
there is a detective. 


So the old Chinese system was set up 
with policemen and snoops, just as it 
would be set up today. There was also 
a plan for stabilizing grain prices 
through Government purchases, storage, 
and sale, which is explained by Chen 
Haun Cheng as follows: 

The first one to object to the system was 
Liu Plan (547-629, or A. D. 19-78). When 
Han Ming Ti wished to establish it, Liu Pan 
said that it had the name of benefiting the 
people, but that it did not do so in fact be- 


cause the rich took advantage of the system 
and the people failed to get the benefit. 


How familiar the pattern— 


When the farmers hurry to sell their grain, 
the employees purposely give a lower price, in 











order to make the farmers sell it not to the 
Government, but to the merchants. After 
the merchants buy enough of it, they begin 
to raise the price. Therefore, the farmers 
get only a low price, and the Government 
pays always a high price; the profits go only 
to the merchants. * * * Such grain 
cannot be sold and becomes a waste. More- 
over, the law is too complicated; its result 
is that even when the officials see victims of 
famine they do not dare to issue the grain. 


PRICE FIXING IN GREECE, 404-337 BEFORE CHRIST 


From The Public Economy of Athens, 
translated from the German of Agustus 
Boeckh, by George C. Lewis. London, 
John W. Parker, 1842: 


The corn dealers or the engrossers of corn 
were also compelled to sell the medimnus for 
only one obolus more than the price they 
themselves had given. Notwithstanding 
which regulations these men, who were for 
the most part aliens, raised the price of corn 
by competition in bad times, and often sold 
it upon the same day a drachma higher. 

Whilst, therefore, the sale of all other com- 
modities was under the inspection of the 
agoranomi, the state, in order to check the 
engrossing of corn, had set over this one 
branch of trade the separate office of the 
sitophylaces, which originally consisted of 
8 persons, afterward of 10 in the city and 
5 in the Piraeus, probably because their duties 
had increased. These officers kept accounts 
of the imported corn, and it was also a part 
of their duties to inspect the meal and bread, 
ahd to take care that it was sold at the legal 
weight and price. But even the sitophylaces 
could not at times control the importunate 
competition on the part of the engrossers; 
and they were punished with the greatest 
severity, and at times condemned to death. 


PRICE FIXING FAILED IN ROME 


At the height of their power the Roman 
Emperors attempted price fixing, and 
failed. Frank F. Addott, in The Com- 
mon People of Ancient Rome, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1913, page 177, thus de- 
scribes their efforts, his story dating 
from A. D. 301: 


In his effort to bring prices down to what 
he considered a normal level, Diocletian did 
not content himself with such half-measures 
as we are trying in our attempts, to suppress 
combinations in restraint of trade, but he 
boldly fixed the maximum prices at which 
beef, grain, eggs, clothing, and other articles 
could be sold, and prescribed the penalty of 
death for anyone who disposed c. his wares 
at a higher figure. His edict is a very com- 
prehensive document and specifies prices for 
700 or 800 different articles. 

“And when he had brought on a state of 
exceeding high prices by his different acts of 
injustice, he tried to fix by law the prices of 
articles offered for sale. Thereupon, for the 
veriest trifles, much blood was shed, and out 
of fear nothing was offered for sale, and the 
scarcity grew much worse, until, after the 
death of many persons, the law was repealed 
from mere necessity.” Thus came to an end 
this early effort to reduce the high cost of 
living. Sixty years later the Emperor Julian 
made a similar attempt on a small scale. He 
fixed the price of corn for the people of 
Antioch by an edict. The holders of grain 
hoarded their stock. The Emperor brought 
supplies of it into the city from Egypt and 
elsewhere and sold it at the legal price. It 
was bought up by speculators, and in the 
end Julian, like Diocletian, had to acknowl- 
edge his inability to cope with an economic 
law. 


PRICE FIXING IN MIDDLE AGES 
English and continental history of the 
Middle Ages is replete with accounts of 
the futile efforts of government to fix 
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prices and make them stick. From Mo- 
nopolies, Past and Present, by James E. 
Le Rossignol, is taker the following sum- 
mary of these -fforts: 


As early as the time of Charlemsgne we find 
in Frankfort an ordinance fixing a maximum 
price of corn and of food, without due regard 
te good or bad harvests. In general, the au- 
thorities were contented to allow the price of 
corn to be fixed by the natural relation of 
supply and demand, but they insisted on 
controlling the price of bread. In the reign 
of Henry II we find in England what was 
called the Assize of Bread. According to this 
law, the weight of a farthing loaf of bread was 
tc vary with the price of wheat. When wheat 
was low the farthing loaf was to be large, 
but smaller when the price of wheat was 
high. In this way it was thought possible to 
limit the baker to a fair profit, or rather to a 
living wage. Similar restrictions were im- 
posed by the Assizes of Ale and Wine, and 
there was also the Assize of Cloth, which con- 
trolled the length, breadth, and quality of 
cloth, and a special officer, the aulnager, had 
authority to enforce the law. The people at 
large were convinced of the necessity of 
vigorously enforcing the assizes in order that 
provisions might be sold at fair prices, and 
demanded, with Piers Plowman, that delin- 
quent brewsters, bakers, butchers, and cooks 
be punished on pillories and pinning stools. 

Similar to the assizes were the attempts 
made to regulate rages,’ especially after the 
Black Death of 1348, which is said to have de- 
stroyed nearly half of the entire population 
of England, causing a terrible scarcity of 
laborers. The Ordinance and Statute of La- 
borers of 1349 and 1351 enacted that laborers, 
carpenters, masons, plasterers, shoemakers, 
and other craftsmen having no other means 
oz livelihood were not to refuse to work for 
anyone offering the rate of wages that prevail- 
ed before the plague. At the same time the 
law fixed maximum prices for corn and other 
foodstuffs. This legislation failed to produce 
the desired effect. The price of food rose, 
because of scarcity and because of debase- 
ment of the coinage. Laborers were few. 
They could not live on the old wages, and 
they would not accept low wages when em- 
ployers were competing for their services 
The laws worked only hardship when they 
were enforced. The penalties were severe, 
imposing fines and imprisonment and even 
branding with the letter “F” when the laborer 
“falsely” broke faith with his employer and 
escaped to other service. 

There must be, as the Canonists thought, 
an ideal wage for every class of workers. It 
is not a question of the existence of the ideal 
as an ideal but of the possibility of realiz- 
ing it. 

It was on this rock that the medieval pub- 
lic economy struck and was wrecked. Under 
the most favorable conditions the restric- 
tions were hard to enforce and the rulers 
were obliged to admit of many exceptions 
inconsistent with their theories. As trade 
expanded and cities grew in population and 
wealth and as foreign commerce increased, 
it became more and more difficult to main- 
tain the old system. The municipal and 
manorial economy of the Middle Ages by de- 
grees gave place to the modern system of un- 
restricted competition. Competitive prices 
may not always be fair prices, but the in- 
justice is thought to be exceptional and com- 
paratively insignificant. On the whole and 
in the long run it is held that free and un- 
restricted competition will secure fair wages, 
fair profit, and fair prices, favor to none, 
justice to all, progress and prosperity for 
rich and poor. 

The world moves in advancing cycles. 
First we have the monopolistic spirit of the 
Middle Ages. Then we have the competitive 
spirit of the industrial revolution. Again 
we pass into a period of monopoly and re- 
striction of competition. 
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PRICE FIXING IN DUTCH EAST INDIES 


The efforts of the Dutch East India Co. 
to extort huge profits by fixing monopoly 
prices was in no small part responsible 
for the break-down of the Dutch Indian 
Empire. The story is told by J. Ellis 
Parker in The Rise and Decline of the 
Netherlands, from which the following 
excerpt, dealing with the conditions of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, is taken: 


The ease with which the East India Co. . 


could make money by making use of its 
military and naval forces unfavorably influ- 
enced its commercial business. The directors 
of the company became accustomed to mak- 
ing very large profits, without labor, and dis- 
dained to exert themselves in carrying on an 
extensive trade at a moderate profit. In- 
stead, they endeavored, as monopolists usually 
do, to carry on a limited trade with a very 
large profit. With this object in view, they 
labored with all their might to reserve to 
their company the monopoly of the precious 
spice trade, and they began to destroy the 
clove trees everywhere, except in Amboyna, the 
seat of their power. Furthermore, they 
bribed the surrounding princes by annual 
subsidies into acting likewise, and these set 
about to destroy the property of their own 
subjects in the interest of the Dutch. This 
plan was begun abo. the year 1631, and was 
steadfastly pursued during more than a cen- 
tury. Dutch squadrons yearly visited the 
Spice Islands, to suppress the growth of 
cloves, which in their native countries spring 
up in the greatest luxuriance, and in con- 
sequence of this policy—a policy which was 
carried on with much iniquity and blood- 
shed—the spice country was converted into 
a petty farm, to the detriment of the natives 
and to that of the European consumers. The 
proceedings of the Dutch aroused great in- 
dignation in all European countries, which 
found their policy both injurious and con- 
temptible. 

The same system was followed with re- 
gard to the production of nutmegs, and of 
all those spices which were peculiar to the 
Moluccas. 


PRICE FIXING IN FRANCE 


Europe, in the Napoleonic era, had al- 
most endless experiences with the prob- 
lems of food control and price fixing. 
Henry E. Bourne, in the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy (1919), pages 188-209, 
graphically describes the French experi- 
ences with price fixing. The following 
are excerpts from his works: 


The first effects of the posting of prices 
had been a great rush to the shops. Many 
articles could be had at half or a third of 
their previous price. It was bargain day in 
Paris and all over France; a dazzling oppor- 
tunity to exchange paper for goods, food, 
clothing, and all the necessaries of life. 
While the law was still new the shopkeepers 
did not dare to violate it openly. To conceal 
their goods was to be guilty of hoarding. At 
Paris, they either took their chances with the 
guillotine or sold out with astounding rapid- 
ity. A city councilor complained that within 
2 hours of the promulgation of the prices 
grocers said they were,out of sugar. Many 
shops closed altogether; others, when their 
shelves were bare, did not renew their stock. 
Some went through the form of bankruptcy 
to deceive the vigilant eye of local commit- 
teemen. At Peronne, writes our English lady, 
“the shopkeepers secreted as many of their 
goods as they could; and, when the day ar- 
rived, the people laid siege to them in crowds, 
some buying at the maximum, others less 
ceremonious, and in a few hours little re- 
mained in the shops beyond the fixtures.” 

It was the honest merchant who became 
the victim of the law. His less scrupulous 
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compeer refused to succumb. The butcher, 
in weighing meats, added more scraps than 
before, rejouissances these were called with 
delicate irony. * * * The common peo- 
ple complained that they were buying pear 
juice for wine, the oil of poppies for olive 
oil, ashes for pepper, and starch for sugar. 
The towns, and especially Paris, were in- 
fested with petty traders who were called 
revendeurs or marcandiers, a name which 
does not seem equivalent to our word “huck- 
ster,” because they did not cry their wares; 
they were anxious to escape attention, 
* * * dealt in meat, and many of them 
were butchers’ employees who deserted their 
shops and sold on the corners of the streets 
or carried it to the doors of apartments. 
* * © These carried on a contraband 


trade. 


If the maximum laws were meant to Save 
the common people from want and wretched- 
ness, they failed. The scarcity in 1794 was 
most severe in the supplies of meat, wood, 
charcoal, pit coal, and candles. As the days 
grew shorter in the fall, long lines of men 
and women would stand in front oi the shops 
where candles were sold. Sometimes the 
women would fight for preference, because if 
they could not obtain a supply their hus- 
bands would be forced to stop work too early. 
The same reason brought crowds tc the quays 
where food and coal were sold. The police re- 
ported that often a thousand persons waited 
all night for the gates to open. Fifty or 
sixty soldiers were required to keep them in 
line. * * * It was almost as difficult to 
obtain a little mezt. In March one police 
observer reported that 150 women had 
crowded up to a butcher’s door at 4 o’clock in 
the morning. They screamed out that it was 
better to pay 20 or 30 sous and have what 
they wanted than to pay 14, the maximum 
price, and get nothing. * * * To clear 
the path in front of stalls the gendarmes 
would ride their horses through the crowd or 
great porters would use their shoulders in a 
flying wedge. Women would stand in line 
for hours shivering with the cold, only to be 
told when their turn came that nothing was 
left. 

The effect (of the price-fixing laws) was 
bound to be temporary, because a system of 
force is ill-adapted to the normal activities 
of mankind. As Roland, the Girondin Min- 
ister of the Interior, had said, “Once begun, 
it must be employed continuously, while its 
use aggravates the need, until soon half the 
nation must be armed against the other 
half.” * * * The watchword was coer- 
cion, terror. The government had nothing to 
substitute for the old mechanism of industry 
and trade except floods of circulars and 
hordes of agents and place fillers. 


PRICE FIXING IN GERMANY 


During the World War Germany, most 
highly and efficiently organized of the 
modern states, struggled with the prob- 
lem of controlling supplies and prices of 
food; and the story of how price dicta- 
tion failed is told in an article by John 
Hilton, Germany’s Food Problem and Its 
“Kontrolle,” in the Nineteenth Century 
magazine, January 1916, from which is 
taken the following: 


The federal council issued an ordinance 
authorizing the establishment of maximum 
retail prices for food and fodderstuffs, as well 
as all other articles of daily consumption, by 
local authorities throughout the empire. The 
local police were to close the business prem- 
ises of persons acting contrary to the regula- 
tions, and the sale of their goods was to be 
completed by the authorities; whilst any per- 
son secreting supplies of commodities for 
which maximum prices had been fixed was 
to be punished by heavy fine or imprison- 
ment. 


It is hardly believable that a policy so mo- 
mentous, a policy which every student of 
economic history knows to entail the most 
far-reaching consequences, could have been 
adopted without due consideration either of 
its relevance to the problem confronting the 
nation or of the reactions that were likely to 
occur. Yet all the evidence points to that 
conclusion. It shows the maximum-price 
policy, in its origin, to have been no more 
than a piece of the most off-hand expedi- 
ency. Despite the German reputation for 
foresight and organization it is quite obvious 
that the Government had no considered plan 
of action ready for the emergency, and, in- 
deed, that no competent person of any weight 
in the councils of state had given the ques- 
tion serious thought, for there appears to 
have been no one to point out that high 
prices were a natural deterrent, harsh but 
effective, to consumption, and at the same 
time a powerful incentive to increased pro- 
duction, and that the enforcement of arti- 
ficially low prices would tend to defeat both 
these vitally important ends. 

The indignation of the public at the in- 
crease in prices arose not so much from the 
fact that it had to pay more for its food as 
that it believed the rise was due solely to the 
unpatriotic greed of food usurers who were 
using the national extremity to line their 
own pockets. This is the burden of every 
protest and complaint, whether from indi- 
viduals, societies, or administrative bodies, 
and of the preamble to many a maximum- 
price schedule. * * * Blame was distrib- 
uted freely and indiscriminately upon re- 
tailers, dealers, speculators, and monopolists, 
but in truth the increase did not originate 
with them; its origins went much deeper 
down to the essential relation of prices to 
supply and demand. The rise and fall of 
prices is in part a means whereby an over- 
balance of supply or demand corrects itself. 
In this case the balance had been most vio- 
lently disturbed by the sudden curtailment 
of supplies, and in consequence a strong 
tendency had been set up for prices to rise. 

Insofar as the repression of profiteering 
was their object, maximum prices were not 
likely to prove effective. 

No sooner did the maximum prices make 
their appearance than .evasions began. 

7 * * * * 


The conclusion to be drawn from the Ger- 
man experiment in state control of food prices 
is not that maximum prices must inevitably 
fail in all circumstances, (It is not impos- 
sible to improve the working of a complex 
machine that has suffered a severe shock by 
inserting a crowbar among the wheels.) All 
that can be definitely asserted is that in this 
outstanding instance Germany, the organized 
state par excellence, showed itself unable to 
make maximum prices work to any sort of 
national advantage. It seems probable that 
if the Government had left the food situation 
to take care of itself, relying on high prices 
to compel economy and stimulate produc- 
tion, and interfering only to remove import 
duties, punish fraud and relieve want among 
the poorest, and had encouraged personal 
economy by counsel, exhortation, and ex- 
ample, the food problem would have solved 
itself in a much more effective and advan- 
tageous way. It would seem that state “kon- 
trolle,” in matters economic, requires for its 
successful prosecution not only a people with 
a talent for organization but rulers endowed 
with understanding and judgment. In the 
case of the German food policy systematizing 
and organizing ability were undoubtedly 
present, but directive acumen was singularly 
lacking. The ruling orders in Germany re- 
veal themselves neither as gods nor demons, 
but as very ordinary men doing palpably 
stupid things with an earnestness and energy 
worthy of more intelligent direction, 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SOUTHWEST 
AMERICAN 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
herein an editorial from the Southwest 
ge Fort Smith, Ark., November 

. a: 


[From the Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest 
American of November 22, 1941] 
OFF THE RECORD 
(By C. F. Byrns) 

The Federal Government took possession 
of Grand River Dam Friday. 

The need for power production in defense 
furnished a legal reason. The continuous 
conflicts between Federal and State officials 
over the policies of the project provided the 
background. 

The Federal Works Administration took pos- 
session of the dam, lake, and powerhouse, 
and will operate it to provide power for a 
number of national-defense needs, 

Since the Grand River Dam Authority is 
already in default on interest payments due 
to the Federal Works Administration, succes- 
sor to the Public Works Administration, the 
defense emergency merely provided a short 
cut. A foreclosure proceeding might have 
been necessary in any event. 

Once Grand River Dam passes into Federal 
control, as it now has done, it will stay there, 
It takes a great deal of imagination to see the 
Federal Government returning it to a State 
administration as bitterly hostile to public 
power and all things Federal as the Oklahoma 
State administration has been, 

Federal seizure of the project followed but 
a few hours after Senator JosH Lez, of Okla- 
homa, announced he will introduce a new 
Arkansas Valley Authority bill which will 
provide for Federal operation of Grand River 
Dam, Denison Dam, Markham’s Ferry, and 
Fort Gibson Dams, and several dams in 
Arkansas. Friday’s commandeering of the 
Grand River project smooths the way for the 
new Arkansas Valley Authority bill. 

The Senator is in eastern Oklahoma now 
on a flying trip conferring with various peo- 
ple who are concerned with the problem of 
stream control. 

His announcement, made in Oklahoma 
City, does not indicate whether the bill now 
being prepared will include the stream-con- 
trol works on the White River in southern 
Missouri and northern and eastern Arkansas, 

A previous announcement made in Wash- 
ington recently by Senator LEE and Congress- 
man CLiype T. Exuis, of Arkansas, indicated 
they will collaborate on the new Arkansas 
Valley Authority, with Lez handling it in the 
Senate, Extis handling it in the House, and 
President Roosevelt giving it his “enthusias- 
tic support.” 

Senator Lze’s Arkansas Valley Authority 
bill apparently will put under one Federal 
authority all the stream-control works in the 
valley of the Arkansas and Red Rivers—and 
perhaps the White and St. Francis, which 
were included in the first Arkansas Valley 
Authority bill introduced in the House by 
Congressman ELLIs, 








The Grand River Dam is completed and now 
operating. 

The Denison Dam on the Red River between 
Oklahoma and Texas, is a gigantic flood con- 
trol and power project now being built by the 
United States engineers and owned by the 
Federal Government. 

Markhams Ferry and Fort Gibson Dams 
were authorized by the 1941 Flood Control 
Act, to be built by the United States Army 
engineers and presumably to be operated by 
them, for flood-control and power purposes. 

Nimrod Dam, on the Fourche la Fave River 
in Arkansas, is complete and in service, and 
Blue Mountain Dam on the Petit Jean River 
in Arkansas, is under construction, both 
under control of the United States Army en- 
gineers. 

Three flood-control dams in western Okla- 
homa are involved in the stream-control pro- 
gram completed or under way. All were built 
by the United States Army engineers. 

The construction and operation of all these 
projects under a single control is the only 
logical approach to the problem which faces 
the Southwest. Operated separately by differ- 
ent agencies, they could conceivably do more 
harm than good. Operated together, they 
can prevent much of our flood damage and 
provide a source of power which is essential 
to future industrial development. 

Apparently, Senator Leg is dodging a fight 
with Colorado interests by confining his meas- 
ure to the area east of Colorado. That is 
wise. We don’t care what Colorado does with 
its water, so long as it doesn’t dump too much 
of it on us when we have too much of our 
own. 

This revised A. V. A. proposal looks good. 
Some of its details may be subject to debate. 
But the important principle is a single Fed- 
eral control—single, because multiple control 
won't work—Federal, because the States have 
not the legal power nor the money to do the 
job right. 





O’Connor to Willkie 
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LETTERS FROM HON. JOHN O’CONNOR, 
FORMER CHAIRMAN OF THE RULES 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, TO WENDELL L. WILL- 
KIE AND LOUIS OTTENBERG 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include two letters, one to the 
Honorable Wendell L. Willkie, and one to 
Louis Ottenberg, Esq., which are self- 
explaining. 

Many Members of the House are fol- 
lowing with interest the litigation in 
which I am concerned growing out of 
the publication in the Washington 
Merry-Go-Round, the false statement 
attributed to me, which resulted in sev- 
eral lawsuits being filed throughout the 
country. 

An attempt is being made by one of 
the litigants to seek review by filing an 
application for certiorari in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, taking issue 
with the majority opinion of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
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York, which held that the action com- 
plained of is libelous per se. 
NOVEMBER 21, 1941. 
Hon. WENDELL L. WILLKIE, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear WENDELL: Because of the “holiday,” 
not until today did I receive your telegram 
in which you state as follows: 

“The Des Moines Register, New York News- 
Paper Association, and others would like very 
much for me to file a brief on their behalf 
amicus curiae in the action of Sweeney v. 
Pearson and Allen pending in the Supreme 
Court. I'd appreciate it both professionally 
and personally if you would consent. Will 
you kindly wire me? Cordially.” 

It is not easy for me to refuse you any 
“personal” request, but in this instance I 
just must for the following reasons: 

I believe an attempt is being made to use 
you, by people with whom you willingly would 
not “hang out.” The meat of the libel is 
that Pearson and Allen, authors of the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, accused Congress- 
man MakTIN L. SWEENEY, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
of opposing a candidate for appointment to 
the United States district court because he 
was a Jew. 

Congressman SWEENEY has most emphati- 
cally denied the vicious charge, and in the 
cases heard to date there has not been one 
iota of evidence that he opposed, by word 
or act, anybody because he was a Jew. 

Like myself, Congressman SwrEeNrey has 
hated and despised intolerance of every na- 
ture and description, but because, as usually 
happens, most people who charge intolerance 
are the most intolerant, and especially con- 
cerned about intolerance in just one direc- 
tion, a great hulabaloo has been made about 
Congressman SWEENEY even having the au- 
dacity to sue columnists or newspapers for 
such false charges. 

I so hate anti-Semitism that I would not 
be in the case if I thought the alleged libel 
was true, but you may be hearing from some 
people who follow the recent preaching, “that 
to be pro-Jewish one must be anti-Catholic.” 

The issue came to a culmination when we 
won our case in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York, where the 
court held that the libel complained of was 
libelous per se and actionable. 

Without notice to the attorneys of record 
for Congressman SWEENEY, and without the 
slightest knowledge on my part—and I had 
argued the case in the circuit court—an ap- 
plication for a renearing was made in that 
court. Morris L. Ernst, Esq., was brought into 
the case. Althqugh the application for a 
rehearing was Cenied, it was only just recently 
that we heard that such a quiet approach 
had been mace to the court, without our 
knowledge, and Ernst and one Kaplan and one 
Pilpel are row making an application to the 
Supreme Court for certiorari. We probably 
should be appreciative that they have con- 
descended to let me know about this applica- 
tion. Although no notice or papers were 
served on the attorneys of record, let’s see 
who these people are who are trying to hook 
you in, as counsel. There’s “one sure way to 
get fleas.” 

Winchell is acting as associate counsel, via 
radio. 

The correct title of the case in the Supreme 
Court is the Schenectady Union Publishing 
Co. against MarTIn L. SWEENEY. 

It is rather amusing to see Morris Ernst 
turn up as counsel for Pearson and Allen. 
He confesses it is an “odd incident,” especially 
after having had condoled with Congressman 
SWEENEY over the unfair attack the column- 
ists made on the Congressman. 

More especially is it an “odd incident” when 
one recalls that once upon a time Ernst 
wrote a book—always a pitfall—about libel, 
titled “Hold Your Tongue.” In that volume, 
published in London, the author paid his re- 
spects to Pearson and Allen in no uncertain 
terms. 
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In bemoaning the libelous attacks against 
President Hoover, Ernst says: 

“An American citizen does not lose his 
theoretical right to protection accorded to 
other American citizens just becatise the Na- 
tion has elected him President. 

“But Herbert Hoover, with political sa- 
gacity, allowed all this scurrilous material to 
pass by as if unnoticed. 

“One of his great admirers and confidants 
wrote: 

“‘He has read the personal attacks from 
the polite detraction of the opposition party, 
through the unfair perversions of the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, down to the un- 
precedented scurrility of the garret books. 
He has t ken them about as any other i.ormal 
human being would—with indignation that 
such things should be written about him, 
with sardonic amusement when they go into 
the realms of the fantastic.’ 

“The amusement may have been increased 
by witnessing the discharge of Robert Allen 
from the Christian Science Monitor; Drew 
Pearson from the Baltimore Sun * * *.” 

If you had been elected President last fall 
you would be getting “the works” from col- 
umnists worse than you did as a candidate. 

As you probably know, Morris L. Ernst is 
also one of the counsel to the American Civil 
Liberties Union. The other counsel for that 
outfit (see Dies committee report), Arthur 
Garfield Hays, has been writing me and other 
people trying to get permission for the union 
to intervene in the case. I have had tele- 
phone calls from professor this and professor 
that, and by all sorts of indirection, efforts 
have been made to get me to consent to the 
filing of briefs amicus curiae. Such requests 
all undoubtedly emanate from the same 
source, Ernst’s other client, the union. They 
even persuaded the counsel for the Courier- 
Journal and Louisville Times to wire me, ask- 
ing consent that the outfit be permitted to 
intervene, long after that newspaper had 
apologized for publishing the libel. 

I firmly believe that if you read the brief 
filed with the Supreme Court, asking for 
certiorari, by counsel for Pearson and Allen 
and the union. you would not want to be 
messed up in that side of the case. Looks to 
me like lots more libel. They object to the 
holding of the circuit court, aithough they 
say “The decision is understandable as the 
instinctive reaction of men who hate religious 
bigotry with all their heart.” Well, you and 
I are in that group; we hate religious big- 
otry, whether iti directed against Jew, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, or any other creed. We 
would not differentiate. You have already 
suffered under the whispering in 1940, be- 
cause your father was a Catholic. Again, read 
Ernst’s brief. You'll quickly get the point in 
issue. 

To show you how far the party-line tenta- 
cles have spread, under the same date as your 
wire I received a letter from the Council for 
Democracy, signed by Ernest Angell, presi- 
dent, also asking permission to file a brief 
amicus curiae. It was just to prevent such 
butting into a case that the Supreme Court 
adopted the rule that briefs amicus curiae 
could be filed only with the consent of all 
counsel in the case. That Council for De- 
mocracy may be entirely different from the 
union, and I certainly wish them success in 
their fight for the preservation of the demo- 
cratic way of life in America. I was on your 
side lines in 1940, just for that reason, that 
I had personally seen, from the 50-yard line, 
the New Deal do the opposite of preserving 
democracy. And permit me to state to you, 
my good friend, that if your side succeeds in 
plunging us into this European war, to help 
those democracies, the British Empire, Joe 
Stalin’s Russia, China, etc., the last vestige 
of democracy will disappear here in the 
United States. 

To show you how you have been misled, the 
Des Moines Register, mentioned in your 
telegram, never published the libel and, 
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therefore, cannot be concerned, and I do not 
know of any New York Newspaper Associa- 
tion. 

For the foregoing reasons, I feel 1 am doing 
you a favor in denying your request. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun O’Connor. 


NoveMsBerR 24, 1941. 
Mr. Louis OTTENBERG, 
Room 1000, Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Today, in New York, I received 
your telegram, which reads as follows: 

“T understand Mr. Basil O’Connor on be- 
half of the American Jewish Committee, Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, Jewish 
Labor Committee, and American Jewish Con- 
gress requested your permission to submit 
brief amicus in Schenectady Union Publish- 
ing Co. v. Sweeney, No. 745, and that you 
declined to indicate definite position. On 
behalf of the same organizations, I now desire 
to repeat the request. Please wire your re- 
sponse to me, 1000 Investment Building, 
Washington, D. C., not later than 10 a m. 
Monday, November 24. This will also serve 
as notice to you that upon your refusa] or 
failure to give consent I shall move the court 
for leave to file at the opening of court in 
Monday this being the last feasible date for 
such motion. As Mr. Basil O’Connor un- 
doubtedly told you the proposed brief amicus 
will indicate the importance of the question 
in its relation to freedom of speech and the 
press and on that ground will urge the court 
to accept the case for review. Counsel for 
petitioner have already consented to the 
filing of the brief.” 

Despite what you say in the above tele- 
gram, your communication is the first I have 
heard from any source in behalf of the organ- 
izations you mention, to wit: The American 
Jewish Committee, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B'rith, Jewish Labor Committee, and 
American Jewish Congress. I have had close 
and pleasant relations with most of the fore- 
going, have spoken at many of their gather- 
ings, and they all know of the fight I have 
made for years against antisemitism and 
communism. 

Those organizations could have no inter- 
est in the libel case of Congressman SwEENEY 
against the Schenectady union, unless it were 
on the side of Congressman SwEENEY, who 
was falsely libeled by Pearson and Allen, 
who wrote that Congressman SWEENEY Op- 
posed a gentleman in Cleveland, Ohio, for 
appointment as a United States district 
judge because he was a Jew. It was because 
Mr. Sweeney resented this charge of intol- 
erance against him that he sued Pearson and 
Allen and many of the newspapers in which 
the libel was carried. 

Despite the defense of Pearson and Allen 
and their publishing newspapers that it was 
not libelous to charge a public official with 
being anti-Semetic, Congressman SWEENEY 
won the case in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, from which the Pearson 
and Allen group are trying now to appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court. In the 
particular case they are trying to appeal to 
the United States Supreme Court, the dis- 
trict judge held against Congressman 
SWEENEY, saying it was no libel to charge he 
was anti-Semitic, because anti-Semitism was 
well known to exist in the United States. 
Differing from the judge, we took an appeal 
in this matter and contended to the court 
that anti-Semitism was so un-American and 
so base that to charge a public official with 
entertaining it was a gross libel. We suc- 
ceeded in our contention, the other side still 
claiming that it was no libel whatsoever. 

Most of the urge to get into the case ami- 
cus curiae comes from a radical group in 
New York, who cannot possibly have the real 
interest of the Jews at heart; they incline 
more toward the party line of Stalin. All the 


rush to butt into this case in the 
Court has occurred since the Pearson and 
Allen side retained as its counsel the attorney 
for the American Civil Liberties Union. If 
it is from that source the organizations you 
mention have been urged to attempt to come 
into the case, amicus curiae, then you are 
being imposed upon. I can conceive of the 
organizations wanting to come in in support 
of the position Congressman Swrrenry and 
myself have taken in the case, to wit, that 
anti-Semitism is so un-American that to 
charge a public official with it is libel. Fur- 
thermore, I can see no in-between position 
where a real amicus curiae could be justified. 

In my opinion, it is all camoufiage to say 
the question relates to freedom of speech 
and the press. The sole question is whether 
or not it is libelous to falsely accuse a public 
Official of being anti-Semitic. We claim it is. 
The other side, which is stirring up all the 
requests for intervention, claims it is not. 
Those responsible for the libel have tried to 
confuse the issue from the beginning and 
are piling up the confusion in an attempt to 
get into the Supreme Court. We think they 
are doing the Jews a disfavor. We prefer to 
stand on the position we have always taken— 
that there is no place in America for anti- 
Semitism. . 

Please present my respects to the organ- 
izations you claim to speak for. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN O’CoNnNOR. 


Strikes—Taxes and Employment— 
Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, November 25, 1941 


STRIKES 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, ever 
since the spring of 1937, in Congress and 
out, I have spoken in behalf of the right 
of men and women to work without being 
required to buy a license to work—join 
a union—and make monthly payments 
to keep it alive. 

John Lewis’ last coal-mine strike—you 
may recall he had one in 1922, which re- 
sulted in the massacre of more than 70 
men at Herrin, Ill.—has laid the issue 
squarely on the President’s doorstep. No 
longer can he—and if he fails to act, can 
Congress—dodge this issue. 

Unless men and women can be per- 
mitted to obtain and hold a job without 
paying tribute, or, if you prefer, a tax, 
to some nongovernmental organization, 
there is no need of fighting for the four 
freedoms abroad or here in America, for 
the fifth freedom—the right to earn a 
livelihood—is at the foundation of all 
others. 

So, it was encouraging to read that the 
President had declared that the Govern- 
ment would not by force compel any man 
to join a union. It was heartbreaking 
to learn a few days later that, after the 
Government took over Air Associates, 
Inc., at Bendix, N. J., it forced all em- 
ployees to join the C. I. O. and pay their 
monthly dues as a condition precedent 
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to holding their jobs; and to learn that, 
as a condition of the Government turn- 
ing the plant back to the company, it 
compelled the resignation of the presi- 
dent and the vice president of the com- 
pany because of their refusal to force all 
employees to join the C. I. O. and pay 
their monthly dues. 

It was encouraging to read that the 
President told the miners they could go 
back to work and that the Government 
would guarantee them protection from 
violence, not only while going to and 
from work, but while working and while 
in their homes. It was heartbreaking to 
read that, when miners did go back to 
work, they were beaten and a number 
were shot because neither county, State, 
nor Federal Government gave them the 


‘protection the President had promised. 


We all know, as does the President, 
that, if men are to be driven from their 
work by labor organizations or by Com- 
munists in labor organizations, there is 
no sense in appropriating money for aid 
to Britain or for national defense. 

You tell me why your President and 
mine fails to protect the American bread- 
winner here at home. 

TAXES 


Taxes are paid, said the President, in 
the sweat of the man who works. Quite 
true. They are paid because men have 
jobs, created and given by employers. 
It is axiomatic that, if there are no jobs, 
neither the employee nor the business- 
man can pay taxes. Nevertheless, the 
Government is destroying small busi- 
ness, which, after all, creates jobs and 
gives employment to a majority of the 
workers in this country. 

Typical of what is happening is shown 
by a letter from the Sturgis Posture 
Chair Co., of Sturgis, Mich. The com- 
pany, which manufactures steel chairs, 
was asked by the Government to pur- 
chase, and to encourage its employees to 
purchase, defense savings bonds. To that 
letter, the president of the company re- 
plied in part as follows: 


Many of our employees have purchased 
these bonds up to $500. However, the recent 
ruling of Office of Production Management 
(limitation order L-13) will probably mean 
the closing down of our factory with its 54 
employees. 

This is being done in the face of the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. We have unfilled orders on our books 
which will enable our 54 employees to work 
50 hours per week for 8 weeks. 

2. We have the necessary materials on 
hand and paid for to complete these orders 
and a large portion of the material is already 
in process of fabrication and is consequently 
of no use to anyone else. 

3. About 50 percent of the steel] chairs we 
manufacture are traceable to defense in- 
dustries; Army and Navy, or Government 
agencies. 

It is hard for us to understand under these 
circumstances why we are obliged to close 
our factory and lay off 54 employees when we 
are actually helping the defense program by 
furnishing steel chairs where they are 
urgently needed. 

Furthermore, how can your division 
possibly build up your sales on defense sav- 
ings bonds if thousands of small manufac- 
turers are being forced to close their doors 
and lay off millions of employees. 


From a woman whose husband and 
son work for the Sturgis Posture Chair 
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Co. comes a letter which reads in part 
as follows: 

My husband and son have been working 
in the Sturgis Posture Chair factory for some 
time. It’s a grand place and a grand man 
owns it, Mr. Rex Huntley. Everyone thinks 
highly of him. 

He has been having all sorts of trouble with 
the Washington, D. C., snoops and trouble 
makers. Finally he was given defense orders 
so he wouldn’t have to close up. Last Sat- 
urday he received word he must fite all but 
14 men. He employs over 50. * 

Now, this lets out my ee ine We 
need the money badly and yet the Govern- 
ment is giving billions to the Reds and the 

Britons. Why must we starve to 
help them? MHereabouts we are all signing 
America First petitions, Democrats more than 
any others. * * 

If this heckling of the smal] businessman 
isn’t stopped, there will be a revolution. The 
draftees coming home on furloughs add fuel 
to the fires of resentment. * * * The 
mines have started, also the railroads will 
soon be striking, but the Government wants 
to be careful of the jobless people who want 
jobs, not charity. 

Is there anything to do to help us? 

APPROPRIATIONS 

We have been asked to give the Presi- 
dent another $7,000,000,000 for national 
defense, but the bill will carry the usual 
provision that much of it can be given to 
foreign countries. Perhaps you remem- 
ber the President just loaned—or was it 
gave—a billion dollars to Russia, shortly 
after the Russian Embassy gave its big 
party, attended by more than 2,500 here 
in Washington. Things are looking up 
for Russia. How is your business? 

Oh, yes; I almost forgot. The admin- 
istration wants a 15-percent tax on all 
pay checks. Need I ask whether you favor 
that? Fifteen percent of your paycheck 
deducted by your employer every pay day 

lend-lease can continue. There is an 
old saying that someone must pay the 
fiddler. The New Deal has been dancing. 
Have you any objection to paying for the 
music? 

Oh, yes; I did forget. The administra- 
tion has a new scheme, which may please 
you. It is to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment, States, counties, cities, townships, 
and school districts from imposing any 
tax on any of the business transactions 
or any of the things the British buy in 
this country. We must all pay taxes, but 
not the British on their business deals 
here. Now, how do you like that? Or 
do you not? 
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Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


LETTER FROM HON. KENNETH McKELLAR, 
OF TENNESSEE, TO HON. CARTER GLASS, 
OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re~ 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter addressed by Senator 
McKE tar to Senator Carter GLass: 


NovemsBer 25, 1941. 
Hon. Carter G1ass, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Guiass: I want to ac- 
quaint you with the facts concerning the 
proposed building of the Douglas Dam in 
Jefferson County, Tenn. This dam should 
not be built, for the following reasons: 

1. As shown on page 66 of the hearings on 
House Joint Resolution 194 held on July 7, 
1941, Iilienthal, the Chairman of the Tennes- 
see Vailey Authorit, said that he recoommend- 
ed three dams—one on the Fontana site, an- 
other on the South Fork of the Holston River 
near Bristol, and the third on the Watauga 
River east of Elizabethton, Tenn. After thus 
testifying before our committee, Lilienthal 
came to Washington in August and substi- 
tuted the Douglas Dam site for the Bristol 
and Elizabethton sites without saying any- 
thing to any member of the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. 

2. There is no reason why the Fontana Dam 
cannot be built or why the other two smaller 
dams near Bristol and Elizabethton cannot 
be built. They are farther up in the moun- 
tains and will inundate only small quantities 
of farm lands, and the people in those com- 
munities want the dams. 

8. The Tennessee Valley Authority has al- 
ready built one dam, the Cherokee Dam, in 
Jefferson Courty, and it took up a tremendous 


amount of alluvial land, and this was all right, . 


because the Congress passed the law and the 
people wanted that dam built there; but to 
put another dam of this size in that county 
on the French Broad River would practically 
ruin the county. I doubt if it would be able 
to carry on a county organization with the 
two dams built on the very best of their lands. 

4. Dandridge, the county seat of Jefferson 
County, would be destroyed. It is the second 
oldest town in the State and full of historic 
interest. Its numerous historic graveyards 
and churches would be destroyed; its old 
landmarks ruined, and all because of some 
subtle and undisclosed scheme of two of the 
slickest men and smart alecks that we have 
ever had in our State, namely Lilienthal and 
Krug. A distinguished judge of our State, 
Judge Shields, once said in refusing to allow a 
railroad to condemn a right-of-way through 
@ graveyard that “commerce and industry 
must stop at the grave.” These graves do 
not have any respect of big ikes like Krug 
and Lilienthal. They respect no one whom 
they cannot us-. 

5. The Farm Bureau Federation of Ten- 
nessee has filed a brief vigorously opposing 
the building of this dam. Among other 
things the federation says, “Six of these res- 
ervoirs—Notrris, Watts Bar, Cherokee, Fort 
Loudon, Chickamauga, and the proposed 
Douglas Reservoir—are concentrated in a rel- 
atively small land area. They are within 30 
to 50 miles of each other. The amount of 
cropland is 1,950,940 acres. The amount of 
land acquired by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for these reservoirs is approximately 
398,000 acres. This represents 12 percent of 
all the cropland in the area.” The federation 
also says, “The Secretary of Agriculture is ap- 
pealing to all American farmers for the larg- 
est amount of foods for defense in the history 
of American agriculture.” The federation 
does not think these garden lands should be 
taken out of cultivation, nor do I and I can- 
not conceive how anyone would think so 
under the circumstances. 

6. The Douglas Dam, which Lilienthal and 
Krug now wish to substitute, contains 30,000 
acres; 11,000 acres of the finest farm lands, 
the most of which is devoted to garden pur- 
poses. Enormous quantities of vegetables 
are raised here, and there are 5 canning fac- 
tories which can about $1,000,000 worth of 
vegetables per year, some of which are sold to 
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the Army. There are about 2,000 people en- 
gaged regularly in raising these vegetables 
and some 700 who are seasonally engaged. 
All of whom would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, but throwing 2,700 people out of em- 
ployment is but a pastime for 2 smart alecks 
and big ikes like Krug and Lilienthal. The 
people of those communities should have 
some rights which I know this Congress re- 
spects even if they are not respected by 
Lilienthal and \ 

7. If this was the only place in east Ten- 
nessee that a dam could be built and power 
had, I would be tremendously in favor of 
taking it regardless, if it was needed for na- 
tional defense, but instead of its being the 
only site it is 1 of probably 20 in that neigh- 
borhood, and there is no reason in the world 
except the egotism of two smart alecks that 
would cause this dam to be built. 

8. Two or three years ago, when the Gil- 
bertsville, Ky.. Dam matter was up and the 
Tennesseee Valley Authority, as usual, was 
opposing it, and when Senator BarKLEy and 
myself were so greatly interested in it, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority then claimed they 
could not agree for it to go into the bill at 
that time because, while they had made many 
borings, they had not reached a conclusion as 
to exactly where it should go. 

I am informed, and believe the fact to be, 
that when Lilienthal was here in August and 
recommended this dam as a substitute no 
borings whatsoever had been made and prob- 
ably no borings were necessary because the 
great “I Am” had already decreed that the 
dam should go there. When the estimate 
went in, however, he sent a large body of 
employees there to make borings, and they 
are proceeding just as if the Congress had au- 
thorized it, at the command of these two 
worthies. Borings are important when they 
want to defeat a dam, but they are of no 
importence when they want to build one. 
This feat of engineering probably comes from 
Engineer Krug, who never studied engineering 
in his life. 

9. The great body of the people down there, 
including the landowners, are tremendously 
opposed to the taking of their lands, their 
graveyards, their churches, and their homes. 
They prefer to keep these garden lands in- 
stead of disposing of them, even though they 
know they will get a good price for them. 
They think, as I do, that food is as important 
in a war as power and that food ought not 
to be destroyed in the way that Lilienthal 
and Krug are undertaking to destroy this. 

10. This dam is the joint product of some 
subtle scheme of one David S. Lilienthal and 
J. A. Krug, combining and confederating to- 
gether. It was kept a deep and dark secret 
until the last minute and then Congress was 
told that they must build it and build the 
dam at this point regardless of the other 
dams that Lilienthal had already recom- 
mended at this time. 

11. When Mr. Dunn left the Office of Pro- 
duction Management last summer, sometime 
between July 1 and September 1, in some 
way J. A. Krug, supposed to be an engineer 
but who has no engineering degree of any 
kind whatsoever, was loaned by Lilienthal to 
the Office of Production Management and 
made power dictator by the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. After Lilienthal had 
recommended the other dam sites, Krug, con- 
stituting the power portion of the Office of 
Production Management at the time, and 
Lilienthal, who acts for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority regardless of the other two gentle- 
men on the board, got together and hatched 
up this scheme of inundating what is prob- 
ably the richest valley in Tennessee. ug 
is still with the Office of Production Mandge- 
ment, but, of course, he is still under ‘the 
control of Lilienthal. Lilienthal had already 
recommended the two other dam sites and he 
recommended them when he knew all about 
the haste in building them. Krug knew 
about it, too, at the time. If these two did 
not know about the required time of building 
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it they certainly ought not to have been in 
their positions. 

12. Lilienthal and Krug now claim they 
can build the Douglas Dam quicker by sev- 
eral months than the other two dams can be 
built. I do not believe it although no one, 
of course, can be positive about it. I think 
it is a hatched-up proposal to try to force 
the Congress into passing this act authorizing 
the Douglas Dam. These two ingenious 
worthies know we are all in favor of getting 
our defense ready as rapidly as possible. 
They know they would not have a chance 
of getting this dam otherwise and they are 
taking advantage of a so-called difference in 
time without regard to the facts in the case. 

I say this because last July when Lilien- 
thal was before the committee and recom- 
mended the other two dams he understood 
then, as well as he does now, the necessity 
of haste, and yet he recommended the two 
other dams and said nothing about the 
Douglas Dam. Krug is now talking about 
a shortage of power in that district which, 
in my judgment, is a likewise trumped-up 
proposal in order to have its effect on the 
building of this dam. If there is a shortage, 
then Krug and Lilienthal should be dis- 
charged at once for the following reasons: 
They were offered by the Superintendent of 
the Rural Electrification Administration in 
Tennessee an additional 50,000 watts which 
they, in June, refused to accept. They 
wanted to be the great “I Ams” in the power 
question in Tennessee and did not want the 
Rural Electrification Administration to come 
into the picture and, therefore, they turned 
down the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion’s offer, and Mr. Lilienthal’s attempted 
explanation of it is childish in the extreme. 

Besides this, they have a steam plant at 
Watts Bar with a capacity, I am told, of be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 watts which is in 
a state of completion and has been for 2 or 8 
months. These two-time artists said some 
time ago that this steam plant would be in 
operation by July 18. It is not in operation 
yet, and they now claim that the reason why 
it cannot be put to work is that certain parts 
which they do not describe, they have been 
unable to get manufactured. This is sub- 
terfuge also for the purpose of passing this 
bill, I believe, for we all know that the Office 
of Production Management and the War De- 
partment, if not the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, could get every priority in such a case. I 
believe that the so-called power shortage in 
the Southeast is a trumped-up shortage made 
by these two smart-alecks for the purpose of 
forcing the passage of this bill by the Con- 
gress. 

13. I have been severe in the characteriza- 
tion of both Lilienthal and Krug in this 
matter. I have been, because I have exam- 
ined into their recent record and I find a 
state of facts surrounding them both, which, 
in my judgment, unfits them to hold their 
places or any place with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. As presently run, they are the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and they have 
recently engaged in profiteering and in at- 
tempting to profiteer on the War Department, 
which profiteering schemes alone should con- 
vince any fair-minded man that they are not 
worthy of trust and they are totally un- 
worthy to be in the positions they hold. 

(a) Last spring the War Department un- 
dertook to negotiate a contract with Tennes- 
see Valley Authority for power for the shell- 
loading plant at Milan, Tenn. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority offered a contract providing a 
charge of 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, with the 
proviso that the War Department put up a 
lump sum of $425,000 as a stand-by charge. 
This stand-by charge was to become the prop- 
erty of the Tennessee Valley Authority when 
the use of power was discontinued. The War 


Department objected to the stand-by charge 
and finally accepted a contract for a straight 
charge of 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. The War 
Department could have made a contract with 
Humboldt, Jackson, or other towns supplied 
with Tennessee Valley Authority Power for 4 
mills per kilowatt-hour. In other words, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is charging the War 
Department two and one-half times as much 
for power as it charges other customers. This 
is a plain case of profiteering by one depart- 
ment of Government on another. 

(b) The same is true as to the contract for 
furnishing power at the big Army camp at 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 

(c) A big TNT plant was authorized for 
Chattanooga. The Hercules Power Co. was 
to build it for the War Department. Acting 
for the War Department, it asked for bids for 
power. The War Department approached the 
Tennessee Valley Authority with the view of 
making a contract for power. Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority proposed a flat charge of 
$780,000 the first year. The Chattanooga 
Power Co. put in a bid of $318,000. Here was 
a difference of $426,000, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, under Krug and Lilienthal, 
undertook to mulct the Government out of 
$462,000 on this contract. The Chattanooga 
Power Board brought the matter here to 
Washington, and I used my best endeavors to 
get the War Department to take the lesser 
sum, and *hey did, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority withdrew its bid. 

(d) In addition to this, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority learned that there was some 
aluminum-bearing clay lands in Carroll 
County. There was a tract of 450 acres of 
land owned by two young men, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority sent their agents 
there with a request to be allowed to bore 
this land, and these two young men allowed 
the boring to be done without a contract. It 
is said that some $85,000 of Tennessee Valley 
Authority money was spent in these borings 
and that the aluminum was about 40 per- 
cent to 50 percent, and there was a maximum 
of 9,000,000 tons and minimum of 5,000,000 
tons on the land. When the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority had finished their borings 
they closed them up and refused to tell the 
owners of the land what they had found but 
offered them $30,000 for the land. This offer 
was refused; and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority agents, under Mr. Krug and Mr. 
Lilienthal, continued to go up in their offers 
until they reached $125,000. This the own- 
ers refused unless the Tennessee Valley 
Authority would show the results of the 
borings, as they did not want a sale, as it 
were, of a “cat in the bag.” The Tennessee 
Valley Authority refused to give the result of 
these borings. To my mind this is a corrupt 
transaction. In the first place, I have serious 
doubts about whether the Tennessee Valiey 
Authority has the power to buy aluminum- 
bearing lands. What would they want to buy 
aluminum for? It is a curious transaction, 
and it is mentioned here for the purpose of 
showing that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has gotten under the control of two men 
who ought not to have control of it, who 
ought not to be given additional authority by 
the Congress. 

(e) Lilienthal and Krug have put the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in a pool of power in 
the southeast. They have joined it up with 
all other power companies. This is shown 
by the limitations order issued by Krug on 
November 12, 1941, and other orders of like 
kind. This is contrary to the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority Act. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act provides “No director shall 
have financial interest in any public-utility 
corporation engaged in the business of dis- 
tributing and selling power to the public 
* 6 *” (sec. 2, p. 2). That act further 


provides “This policy is further declared to 
be that the projects herein provided for shall 
be considered primarily as for the benefit of 
the people of the section as a whole and par- 
ticularly the domestic and rural consumers 
to whom the power can economically be made 
available, and accordingly that sale to and 
use by industry shal! be a secondary purpose, 
to be utilized principally to secure a suffi- 
ciently high load factor and revenue returns 
which will permit domestic and rural use at 
the lowest possible rates and in such manner 
as to encourage increased domestic and rural 
use of electricity.” Again in section 10, “The 
board is hereby empowered and authorized 
to sell the surplus power not used in its op- 
erations, and for operation of locks and other 
works generated by it, to States, counties, 
municipalities, corporations, partnerships, or 
individuals, according to the policies herein- 
after set forth; and to carry out said author- 
ity, the board is authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for such sale for a term not exceed- 
ing 20 years, and in the sale of such current 
by the board it shall give preference to 
States, counties, municipalities, and coopera- 
tive organizations of citizens or farmers, not 
organized or doing business for profit, but 
primarily for the purpose of supplying elec- 
tricity to its own citizens or members.” 

Here we find that Krug and Lilienthal, now 
running the Tennessee Valley Authority, are 
pooling their interests with the other private 
companies contrary to the entire spirit as 
well as the terms of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act and are requiring cities, towns, 
and other public bodies to have black-outs 
in the use of power at night—contrary to the 
very terms of the act. Indeed, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, under the control of these 
two worthies, Lilienthal and Krug, are now 
absolutely under the control and direction 
of private power companies and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority is no longer performing 
the work it was established to perform. 

But, it is said that Mr. Batt and the Presi- 
dent have both recommended this particular 
dam site. Both have been misled, as I be- 
lieve. As you know, no person in the United 
States has done more to build up Tennessee 
Valley Authority than I have. Years ago, 
when Tennessee Valley Authority itself re- 
fused to recommend the building of dams I 
got the Congress to put them in the bill any- 
way. As I recall it, the Pickwick Dam; the 
Guntersville, Ala. Dam; the Gilbertsville, 
Ky., Dam; the Chickamauga Dam; the Hi- 
wassee Dam; the Watts Bar and the Coulter 
Shoals Dams were all built, not upon the 
recommendation of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority but against its opposition. If we had 
followed only the recommendation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority but against its 
opposition. If we had followed only the rec- 
ommendations of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority we would not have the vast amount of 
power to make aluminum with that we now 
have. My thanks for these dams in this great 
emergency is a kick in the pants. 

There are a dozen dam sites in East Ten- 
nessee from which power can be obtained 
just as quickly and just as effectively as the 
proposed Douglas site. There are several in 
middle Tennessee on the Cumberland River, 
of the same character and close to the present 
Tennessee Valley Authority lines. Nothing 
but the foolish egotism and vanity of Lilien- 
thal and Krug stand in the way of building 
the dams at other and better sites. 

I earnestly hope you will vote against the 
proposed Douglas Dam, and that you will 
vote to include the Elizabethton and Bristol 
Dams as first recommended by Lilienthal. 

I also earnestly hope that my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee will not also 
kick me in the pants about this matter. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely your friend. 
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Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following proposed 
amendment to the price-fixing bill, which 
I expect to offer on Friday: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wo.tcoTT: Be- 
ginning on page 9, strike out all of section 201 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 201 (a). There is hereby created the 
Price Control Administration. The President 
shall appoint a Price Control Administrator, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. All of the duties of the Price Con- 
trol Administration shall be vested in the 
Administrator and the Board of Administra- 
tive Review (created in sec. 202-A). The 
Administrator shall receive a salary of $10,000 
a year. The Administrator may appoint, sub- 
ject to the Civil Service Act as amended and 
the Classification Act of 1923 as amended, 
such personnel as may from time to time be 
appropriated for by Congress. The Admin- 
istrator may utilize the services of Federal, 
State, and local agencies, and may utilize 
such regional, local, or other agencies, and 
utilize such voluntary and uncompensated 
services as may from time to time be- needed. 
Attorneys appointed under this section may 
appear for and represent the Administrator 
in any case in any court. In the appointment, 
selection, classification, and promotion of 
officers and employees of the Price Control 
Administration no political test or qualifica- 
tion shall be permitted or given considera- 
tion, but all such appointments and promo- 
tions shall be given and made on the basis 
of merit and efficiency. 

“(b) The principal office of the Adminis- 
trator shall be in the District of Columbia, 
but he or any duly authorized representative 
may exercise any or all of his powers in any 
place. 

“(c) The Administrator shall have author- 
ity to make such expenditures (including ex- 
penditures for personal services and rent at 
the seat of government and elsewhere; for 
lawbooks and books of reference; and for 
paper, printing, and binding) as he may deem 
necessary for the administration and enforce- 
ment of this act. The provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes shall not apply 
to the purchase of supplies and services by 
the Administrator where the aggregate 
amount involved does not exceed $250. 

“(d) The Administrator may, from time to 
time, issue such regulations and orders as he 
may deem necessary or proper in order to 
carry out the purposes and provisions of this 
act. 

“Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby created in 
the Price Control Administration a Board of 
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Administrative Review to be composed of five 
members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Each member of the Board shall receive a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year. The Board shall choose 
one of its members to be chairman. The 
Board shall be completely free and independ- 
ent of the Price Control Administrator in the 
performance of all of it- duties and functions. 
The Board may appoint, subject to the Civil 
Service Act, as amended, and the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1923, as amended, such personnel, 
including commissioners and attorneys, as 
may from time to time be appropriated for by 
Congress. Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum, The Board may desig- 
nate individual members, committees of 
members of the Board or Commissioners, to 
hold hearings from time to time in such 
places as may be designate« by the Board. All 
decisions of the Board shall be agreed to by 
at least a majority of the members thereof. 

“(b) The principal office of the Board of 
Administrative Review shall be in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but such Board, a mem- 
ber, committee of members, or any duly au- 
thorized commissioner or commissioners may 
meet in any place within the United States 
or its territories and possessions to conduct 
hearings and investigations. 

“Sec. 2038. (a) The Administrator and the 
Board of Administrative Review or any mem- 
ber or commissioner thereof may administer 
oaths and affirmations, may require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance and tes- 
timony of witnesses and the production of 
documents at any designated place. No per- 
son shall be excused from complying with 


| any requirements under this section because 


of his privilege against self-incrimination, 
but the immunity provisions of the Compul- 
sory Testimony. Act of February 11, 1893 
(U. S. C. 1934 ed., title 49, sec. 46), shall 
apply with respect to any individual who 
specifically claims such privilege. 

“(b) The Administrator or Board cf Ad- 
ministrative Review shall not publish or dis- 
close any information obtained under this 
act that such Administrator or Board deems 
confidential or with reference to which a 
request for confidential treatment is made 
by the person furnishing such information. 

“Src. 204. Any person who is aggrieved by 
any order or regulation of the Administrator 
may, within 30 days after the issuance of 
such order or regulation, appeal such order 
or regulation to the previously mentioned 
Board of Administrative Review. Within 30 
days of the filing of such appeal with the 
Board of Administrative Review the Board 
shall hold a public hearing on such appeal 
wherein any person who is affected by such 
order and who is aggrieved may present testi- 
mony. Upon the request of any aggrieved 
person affected by such order or regulation 
the Board shall subpena such witnesses as he 
may designate. Within a reasonable time 
after the filing of such protest against any 
order or regulation, but in no case more than 
60 days after the filing of such protest, the 
Board shall make a determination. The 
Board is authorized to affirm or set aside 
such order or regulation in whole or in part, 
or may amend or modify the same. The de- 
termination of the Board of Administrative 
Review in all such appeals shall entirely 
Supersede and stand in the place of the orig- 
inal order or regulation of the Administrator.” 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
— Time magazine of November 24, 
1941: 


[From Time magazine of November 24, 1941] 
STEAM AND POWER POLITICS 


Steam at the highest pressure in history 
drives a new turbine near South Bend, Ind., 
with such efficiency that the private United 
States power industry anticipates a revolu- 
tion in the production—and, they hope, the 
politics—of electricity. 

The turbine’s initial steam pressure of 
2,300 pounds per square inch surpasses high- 
est previous pressures for United States cen- 
tral stations by a good 900 pounds. Super- 
heated to 940° F., the blasting steam operates 
the turbine at 3,600 revolutions per minute, 
can turn out 76,500 kilowatts. It converts 
1 pound of mediocre Indiana soft coal (11,500 
B. t. u.) into 1 kilowatt-hour of electricity. 

Since the average United States turbine 
now requires two-thirds more coal, the new 
turbine thus cuts coal consumption 40 per- 
cent below that of average turbines—a sav- 
ing of 16,000 tons per month (value over 
$30,000) and thus giving its owner, Indiana 
& Michigan Electric Co. the most economical 
steam power plant in the United States. 

Upon no great trick or discovery hinges 
this sudden spurt into once unimaginable 
pressures. Instead it is the climax of a dec- 
ade of development in welding, alloys re- 
sistant to heat and stress, sensitive control 
instruments, etc. 

Developed by General Electric, the new tur- 
bine is the best news of many years to forlorn 
United States power men, who have long felt 
marked for ultimate liquidation by the Fed- 
eral Government. Steam plants, largely pri- 
vately owned, produce some 72 percent of 
United States electricity, convert an average 
of only 30 percent of coal’s energy into cur- 
rent. Hydroelectric plants convert into cur- 
rent 75 to 90 percent of the energy of falling 
water. Therefore the possibilities of in- 
creasing power output and lowering costs are 
far greater for steam generation than for fur- 
ther hydroelectric development. 

The new high-pressure turbine, with its 
leap from 30 to 50 percent energy conversion, 
was greeted by power men last week. as one 
more potent argument against President 


1In 1901 each kilowatt-hour demanded 6 
to 8 pounds of coal. 

7A ton of water must fall 1 mile to equal 
the energy in the average pound cf coal. 
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Roosevelt’s long dreamed of St. Lawrence 
‘seaway power project, which would threaten, 
with a scepterlike yardstick, the great pri- 
vately owned, steam-powered utility systems 
of the industrial Northeast. Utility men re- 
gard the new turbine as a symbol, great as 
‘the monumental dams of the several 
authorities, that their own spirit of techno- 
logical pioneering is not moribund, as friends 
of Government power claim. As a sound 
\dollars-and-cents weapon against Govern- 
ment control, it reaffirms Thomas Edison’s 
remark: “Steam power is business; hydro 
power is politics.” 
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LETTER AND STATEMENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter and 
statement: 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1941. 
The Honorable VicrorR WICKERSHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. WICKERSHAM: As requested 
in your letter of November 24, 1941, I am en- 
closing a statement outlining the operations 
and accomplishments of the National Youth 
Administration. In addition, the following 
supporting material is also enclosed: 


TABLES 


1. Number of different youth employed 
on out-of-school work-program projects, by 
type of work activity, September 1941— 
United States and Oklahoma. 

2. Number of workshop production units 
in operation, out-of-school work program, 
August 1941—-United States and Oklahoma 

8. Number of National Youth Administra- 
tion out-of-school program youth placed in 
private employment, January 1941 through 
September 1941—United States and Okla- 
homa. 

4. Report of physical accomplishment on 
the out-of-school program, fiscal year 1941— 
United States. 

5. Report of physical accomplishment on 
the out-of-school program, fiscal year 1941— 
Oklahoma. 

6. Number of institutions participating in 
the student-work program and average num- 
ber of youth employed, school year 1940-41. 


BULLETINS 


1. Youth, Jobs, and Defense. 
2. Youth on the Student Work Program. 
Please advise me should there be additional 
material which you require. 
Sincerely yours, 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
Administrator. 


ACTIVITIES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE 
NaTIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


Approximately 3,700,000 different youth— 
1,800,000 on projects of the out-of-school 
work program and 1,900,000 on projects of the 
student work program—were employed by the 
National Youth Administration from the be- 
ginning of its operations late in 1935 through 
June 1941. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, an average of 329,000 youth received 
work experience on the out-of-school work 
program in addition to 439,000 on the student 
work program. For the State of Oklahoma 
corresponding figures for that fiscal year show 
average out-of-school program employment of 
7,225 youth and student work program em- 
ployment of 13,353 youth. 

A total of $151,767,000 has been appropri- 
ated for the programs of the National Youth 
Administration during the current fiscal year. 
This includes $119,856,000 for the employment 
of out-of-school youth, $23,100,000 to provide 
jobs which will enable needy students to 
continue their education at the secondary 
school and college levels, and $8,811,000 for 
administration. 

The out-of-school program of the National 
Youth Administration is conducted in two 
sections—the youth work defense program 
and the so-called regular program. Both 
programs are closely tied to the defense efforts 
of the Nation. The youth work defense pro- 
gram is supplying workers for key defense in- 
dustries—workers qualified to work in occu- 
pations where shortages have developed. The 
regular program also trains workers for these 
and other defense industries. In addition, 
many youth employed on its projects are 
engaged in the construction of buildings and 
facilities for the Army and Navy, clerical 
work for the military services and the selec- 
tive service boards, training for undermanned 
hospital and public health occupations, and 
in a variety of other activities essential to the 
national security in time of war. 


OPERATIONS OF THE YOUTH WORK DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


The primary objective of the youth work 
defense program is to prepare workers for 
jobs in the shipbuilding, aviation, machine- 
tool, and other defense industries. During 
September 92,400 young people were at work 
in youth work defense shops. Over half of 
them worked in the machine and metal- 
working _ shops—19,234 in machine shops, 
14,286 in sheet-metal shops, 7,864 in welding 
shops, 1,228 in foundries, and 988 in forge 
and blacksmith shops, 4,100 in radio and 
electrical work, and 8,000 in industrial sew- 
ing shops. Several thousands were complet- 
ing the construction of new shops to expand 
the capacity of the machine and metal- 
working facilities. 

During September, 2,747 Oklahoma youths 
were employed on youth work defense proj- 
ects. Practical experience and training in 
machine and metal-working occupations were 
being given to 1,262 youths, and of the remain- 
ing 1,485, 315 were employed in the automo- 
tive and mechanical trades, 226 in radio and 
electrical work, and 690 in pattern making 
and other woodworking occupations. 

The youth work defense program is de- 
signed to provide youth in approximately 3 
months with the minimum experience neces- 
sary to qualify for jobs in the defense indus- 
tries. In addition to the job experience ob- 
tained through productive work in the shops, 
all of these youths attend classes in related 
and supplementary subjects conducted under 
the supervision of the State boards of voca- 
tional education and financed by funds ap- 
propriated to the United States Office of Edu- 
cation. For their work these youths are paid 
wages ranging from $22 to $25 per month, 
according to the locality. They are not paid 
for the time they spend in related training. 
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Although the supplying of workers for 
defense industries is the most important as- 
pect of the youth work defense program, the 
products of their work on projects are almost 
of equal importance. the use of 
modern industrial equipment and advanced 
industrial techniques, these young people are 
turning out a great variety of materials and 
equipment for the use of defense and other 
public agencies. The United States Army 
and Navy and the arsenals are being sup- 
plied with large quantities of needed equip- 
ment, tools, and machine parts. The accom- 
plishments during the fiscal year 1941 are 
noted below and are shown in greater detail 
in an attached table. 


OPERATION OF THE REGULAR OUT-OF-SCHOOL 
WORK PROGRAM 


Like the youth work defense program, the 
regular out-of-school program of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration is basically con- 
cerned with providing youth with the expe- 
rience they need to qualify for jobs in private 
industry. On this program the youths are 
employed in productive work for about 80 
hours per month, at wages ranging from $17 
to $21. Youths under the regular program 
are also given the opportunity to obtain re- 
lated training in classes conducted under the 
supervision of the State boards of vocational 
education. 

During September 1941 approximately 
195,000 youth were employed on the regular 
program. Of these, 67,362 were employed in 
shop activities of various types including ma- 
chine shop and metal work, radio and elec- 
trical work, automotive work, woodworking, 
sewing, etc. Almost 30,000 other youth were 
engaged in the construction or improvement 
of buildings, primarily farm shops and other 
vocational buildings, of National Youth Ad- 
ministration shop buildings, and smali build- 
ings and facilities for use of the military 
services, all of which are of considerable 
importance in the defense program. The 
employment of almost 13,000 youth in public 
health and hospital work is resulting not only 
in the training of workers in a considerably 
under-manned field but in immediate and 
practical assistance to hospitals and other 
public-health assistance. During September, 
11,000 of the youth on the regular program 
were employed at military establishments— 
some in clerical activities, some in the con- 
struction and repair of buildings and facili- 
ties as noted above, and others in the shops 
located at those establishments. In contrast 
to the youth work defense program, the reg- 
ular program provides work experience for 
a large number of girls, many of whom are 
employed on the public health and hospital, 
clericai, sewing, and other appropriate types 
of work. 

Shop production employment was greatly 
emphasized in the regular program in Okla- 
homa. Out of a total of 7,022 Oklahoma 
youth, there were 4,773 employed in shops— 
including 1,343 in machine and metal work- 
ing shops, 1,100 in woodworking, 227 in radio 
and electrical shops, 372 in automotive and 
mechanical shops, and 1,097 in sewing shops. 
An additional 916 were employed in building 
construction. More than 200 youth were 
employed at military estabiishments. 
PLACEMENT OF OUT-OF-SCHOOIL PROGRAM YOUTH 

IN PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT 


During the first 9 months of the current 
calendar year, 350,000 youth left the out-of- 
school program to take jobs in private in- 
dustry. This is an average of about 40,000 
per month. Of particular significance are 
the placements of 10,000 youth in the man- 
ufacture of iron, steel, and metal products, 
11,000 in the manufacture of electrical, metal- 
working, and other machinery; 8,000 in the 
aircraft and auto industries; and 15,000 in 
the textile industries. Because detailed in- 
formation could not be obtained for many 








youth who obtained jobs, the above data 
understate to a considerable extent the actual 
number of placements in these industries. 

During the current fiscal year, the place- 
ments in defense industries will be consid- 
erably increased particularly through the op- 
eration of the youth work defense program. 
This program, concentrating in machine 
shop, foundry, forge, welding, and sheet- 
metal work, will make available between 80,- 
000 and 90,000 workers each quarter-year 
period. Through cooperation with the United 
States Employment Service, the youth work 
defense projects have been located where 
there are existing or anticipated shortages of 
workers in defense industries. These close- 
working arrangements have made it possible 
for the National Youth Administration train- 
ing program to be directed to specific indus- 
trial needs and have greatly facilitated place- 
ment work. 

Although the turn-over of youth on projects 
has been rapid in recent months and is ex- 
pected to increase, there were still 315,044 
youth registered on October 31 with the local 
National Youth Administration offices waiting 
their turn for employment on projects. In 
Oklahoma 5,804 unemployed youth were 
awaiting assignment to projects on the same 
date. 

PHYSICAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE OUT-OF- 
SCHOOL WORK PROGRAMS 


Since operation on a sound production basis 
is a standard requirement for all National 
Youth Administration projects, an impressive 
variety and quantity of goods and services 
have been turned out by the youth employed 
on these projects. Thousands of pieces of 
equipment, parts, and tools are produced for 
both civil and military institutions; public 
buildings, such as schools, hospitals, armories, 
vocational and farm shops are constructed or 
improved; parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, 
and other recreational facilities are con- 
structed; highways, roads, and streets are con- 
structed or repaired; airport and seaplane 
landing facilities are built or improved; hun- 
dreds of tons of foodstuffs are preserved; 
millions of lunches are prepared and served 
to school children—these are some of the 
outstanding types of accomplishment. 

During the fiscal year which ended June 30, 
1941, the records of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration show the production of large 
numbers of articles for both military and 
civil institutions. Examples of these prod- 
ucts are 11,000 pieces of metal furniture and 
21,000 pieces of wood furniture for military 
establishments, in addition to the produc- 
tion of 56,000 pieces of metal furniture and 
500,000 pieces of wood furniture for civil 
institutions, particularly schools; the pro- 
duction of 32,000 hand tools for military 
institutions and 59,000 for civil institutions, 
as well as the repair of many others; the 
production of 12,000 gun parts for the Army, 
as well as of 4,400 stamped and pressed metal 
parts, 3,900 machine-tool parts, 70,000 other 
machinery parts, 12,000 rough or finished 
machine parts, 30,000 pieces of sheet-metal 
work, and 13,000 other metal products—all 
for military establishments. An even larger 
amount of comparable work is recorded for 
civil institutions. 

In the field of construction National Youth 
Administration newly constructed 1,764 build- 
ings and reconstructed or improved 4,357 
others. The most extensive was the con- 
struction of educational buildings, directed 
particularly at the expansion of farm, shop, 
and other vocational facilities, where 865 new 
buildings and 2,884 improved or repaired 
buildings were among the items of accom- 
plishment. 

Further details of the accomplishments of 
the out-of-school program will be found in 
an attached table. 


OPERATIONS OF THE STUDENT WORK PROGRAM 
During the year ending June 1941, the 
National Youth Administration student work 
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program operated in 1,711 colleges and uni- 
versities and 29,073 secondary schools 
throughout the Nation. The average number 
of youth employed on this program totaled 
439,000. ° Following is the summary of the 
number of schools participating and the 
average number of youth employed in- the 
United States and in Oklahoma during the 
fiscal year 1941: 

















College 
School} and 
Total | pro- | gradu- 
gram | ate pro- 
gram 
United States: 
Average number of youth - 439, 149 /318, 953 | 120, 196 
Number of participating 
ER whi cacnsickgncd ag 30, 784 | 29, 073 1,711 
Oklahoma: 
Average number of youth.| 13, 353 | 10, 232 8, 121 
Number of participating 
SNE a bcncecasccieces 998 951 47 





The earnings of students employed on the 
student-work program provide the means by 
which youth from relief and other low-income 
families can stay in school and continue their 
education. The work they do on their Na- 
tional Youth Administration jobs not only 
provides them with good work habits and 
essential skills, but is of great value to the 
participating institutions. 

The major type of activities conducted on 
the student work program include (a) de- 
partmental assistance, which covers such 
work as preparing models and exhibits, work- 
ing in libraries, repairing books, collecting 
and preparing supplementary teaching mate- 
rial, etc.; (b) construction and maintenance 
work, which covers repairing and remodeling 
of buildings, recreatioral facilities, etc., con- 
structing and repairing classroom and labora- 
tory apparatus, constructing sidewalks and 
roadways, landscaping, etc.; (c) clerical as- 
sistance, which covers typing and stenog- 
raphy, general office work, maintenance of 
records, etc.; and (d) semiprofessional as- 
sistance, including health work, laboratory 
assistance, social service, etc. It is attempted, 
wherever f:asible, to fit the work project 
activities to the major type of study followed 
by the student. 

The number of participating institutions 
and the average number of youth employed 
in the student work program in each State 
during the school year 1940-41 are shown on 
an attached table. During the current school 
year approximately as many schools are ex- 
pected to participate, although limitation of 
funds will necessitate a somewhat lesser 
employment. 
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Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration, number of different youth 
employed, by type of work activity, out-of- 
school work programs, United States total 
and Oklahoma, September 1941 


COMBINED PROGRAMS 



















































































Type of work -ct:vity oo oie 
mary 

Youth, total........... faditneceiiacapil 287, 637 7, 022 

Construction activities, total........-- 60, 206 1, 396 
Roads, streets, and bridges.__.-.-- 5, 057 29 
Improvernent ‘of grounds around 

public buildings-...............- 5, 578 91 

Building construction, total_.....- 39, 048 916 
Farm shops. and vocational 

REpia coe ncance won ka a 8, 613 80 
National Youth Administra- 

tion shop buildings__-____..- 7, 108 232 
National Youth Administra- 
tion resident center build- 
ines (other than shop build- 

ee 6, 447 37 

ote building construction...| 16, 880 226 
Recreational facilities (exclusive o! 

NR CaS. 3 ca cones 4,272 96 
Conservation activities............ 2, 584 79 
Water and sanitation. ----.... ee 855 40 
Miscellaneous construction activi- 

ad a meeko 2, 812 145 

Production activities, total...........- 148,819 | 4,773 
Machine and meta! working, total_| 45, 485 1, 343 
Machine shop..............--- 20, 289 331 
PRINS 5c cceccodeenals 14, 690 498 
WwW ae Oks aa 8, 046 333 
Se gO = moe es 1, 307 145 

Sores ond blacksmith_........ 

Radio and electrical, total..... acai 

I he ese mcnieanin 

DI ias ons nvepsk oserseaolncacieaa 


Automotive and mechanical, total_ 


Automotive maintenance and 
de Se eal ee ncne 
Farm implements and equip- 
tn ane A aretetoniaaeal a 


Woodworking, total_.............- 


Patternmaking................ 
I gins cinicr nce ungated 
Other woodworking..........- 


a iiincich inthis aeninscitbciestiei 


Niches nti dthbeni aan 
bi pctcclcioashssderceinay 


Drafting and map making__.____. 

— of construction mate- 
i aa eink aascntese 

Food production _- 

Craft activities... 

Graphic actiwities_.......-.......- 





Miscellaneous production, total___- 5 


.ndustrial laundry_........... 
Industrial ceramics and en- 

SIE 6 5.» coccaadeanes 
Industrial weaving....-.-....- 
Other production activities__.. 


Shop ma-ntenance and service 
IN oat awinn nosey naeeres 





Clerica) assistanve_................ 50, 255 475 
Research, statistical, and survey 

I scan dies Riodimaldieininernstoney 638 4 
Public health and hospital assist 

I nednnndinncsnemanele 12, 721 154 








Hospital] attendants___.......-. 10, 869 
Laboratory assistance__......- 825 
Public hea th and clinics. 





Library service_ 
mans assistance -- 





Miscellaneous professional and 
clerica) activities. ...........---- 1, 471 1 
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REGULAR PROGRAM 







































































Na- 
sti ee tional | Okla- 
Type oi work ectivity en enka 
mary 
Tamth, Wiel. owen 195, 235 4, 275 
Construction activities, total.......... “49, 261 | 1, 245 
Roads, streets, and bridges__._..__| _ 5, 007, nae 
Improvement of grounds around 
public buildings.................| 5,307 91 
Building construction, total......- 29, 950 767 
Farm shops and vocational 
Ce ee 8, 240 80 
National Youth Administra- 
tion shop buildings._.......- 2, 231 188 
National Youth Administra- 
tion resident center build- 
ings (other than shop build- . 
I i ik eae 3, 248 273 
Other building construction...| 16, 231 226 
Recreational facilities (exclusive of 
I 00 on ccba-cscintennenniall ane 96 
Conservation activities 2, 559 79 
Water and sanitation. __.........- 753 40 
Miscellaneous construction activi- 
Ws nsecciicccsunascassndaneaana 1, 414 143 
Production activities, total...........- 67,362 | 2,177 
Machine and metal working, total- eg 885 81 
NR dol ccenen 1, 055 10 
OS ES a ae 404 
I eter ina sega 182 12 
Foundry. clihnieadaial 7 22 
Forge and blacksmith..-..--.- 165 36 
Radio and electrical, total......... 1, 451 1 
an a 1, 044 | 1 
REE hs sccnatie 
Automotive and mechanical, total_| 2, 778 57 
Automotive maintenance and 
so iccnhanienenennconl 2, 155 57 
Farm implements and equ‘p- 
ment. ao scnaalenaseumedl —— 
Aviation services......-------- ee 
Woodworking total..............- 14, 157 410 
Patternmaking.... 108 20 


Joinery - inal . 474 43 





















































Other woodw ‘orking 13, 575 347 
I i cca cndcoacnanhecneiieona 28, 510 1, 097 
INTO... ....~canclbeniaianianiinnel 6, 717 51 
i Eee 1, 046 
———=_E 3 
Drafting and map making__......- 992 30 
Production of construction mate 
rials__. iat encima stain 34 
Food p penton. 5, 525 211 
I I ae Se So onadade 
Graphic activities_...............- A Pee totineind 
Miscellaneous production, total....| 5, 517 | 17 
Industrial laundry .........--- 1, 383 5 
Industrial ceramics and en- 

I OE ie etl 
Industrial weaving ___- on BP Cinccceendies 
Other pro \duction activities. _- 3, 679 174 

Shop maintenance and service 
I ee ee 2, 348 77 
Professional and clerical activities, total - 78, 612 853 
Clerical assistance..........-.....- 50, 255 47 
Research, statistical, and survey 
ON a eee ea 638 4 
Public health and — assist- 
ance, total sicddvnnciumiai aoe 154 
Hospital attendants__.........| 10, 869 154 
Laboratory assistance _-_....... — _ == 
Public health and clinies_....- GSU ionenoen: 
aS SFU_ = 
Library service <n ae 5 
Recreational assistance..-.--.-.--- 2, 046 16 
Nursery school assistance.........-} 1,951 }....... 
School lunch and food service..-...| 4, 232 2 
Institutional service, not elsewhere 
I el in eatnitaapiaeiamanl 2, 295 116 
Music Sale ala 1, 438 62 
Miscellaneous "professional and 
clerical activities..........-..-- 1,471 i 
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employed, by type of work activity, out-of- 
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DEFENSE PROGRAM 















































































































































Na- 
mayo tiona: | Okla- 
Type of work activ.ty sum | deme 
mery 
POON TING «x <cidenimcisinisinntcnmniale 29, 402 2, 747 
Construction activities total_......... 10, 945 151 
Roads, streets, and bridges. ___.__. a Satie dine 
Improvement of grounds around 
public buildings... _.....-......- UR Edin aac 
Eui.ding construction, total_.....- 9, 098 149 
Farm shops and vocational 
ee. od | ee 
National Youth Administra- 
tion shop buildings. -___..- 4, 877 44 
National Youth Administra- 
tion resident center build- 
ings (other than shop build- 
| RSPR ER Se ces 3, 199 105 
Other building construction --- OAR Biccciveds 
Recreational! facilities (exclusive of ert 
IID. .o-0 bs. occa ckedoan a Ree. 
Conservation activities....._...... , | ees 
Water and sanitation.___........-- TB: Ln ctinns 
Miscellaneous construction activi- 
ills: ssrehdvisinee'inanton cicomsnmenaoaeaine 1, 398 2 
Production activities, total............ 81, 457 2, 506 
Machine and metal working. total.| 43, 600 1, 262 
Machine shop.........-.--.--- 19, 234 321 
0 0” er 14, 286 497 
SI cota cocina aie 7, 864 321 
I cele ne lantiell 1, 228 123 
Forge oni blacksmith_........ Tee lcoksee 
Radio and electrical, total........- 4, 145 226 
a a ata aeleae 3, 018 206 
PGE. cccbndncdbnsebewsien 1, 127 20 
Automotive and mechanical, total | 6, 428 315 
Automotive maintenance and 
ain Sic obcientineed 4, 250 302 
Farm implements and equip- 
TEER AR a) LEM, oe 
Aviation services. ..........--- 2, 178 13 
Woodwork:ng, total.........-.---- 14, 068 660 
Patternmaking........- okaiides 1, 750 126 
PE linn binavevdsedcdscuaite 755 41 
Other woodworking--.........- 11, 563 523 
RE I icitndunanmaneossemeban Tee duatenae 
RR ee 7,004. ss 
NII S o scnctids cnccccchionsslasiscubotaecation 
Drafting and map making._-__-...|...-....]-....... 
Production of construction mate 
Ni: «2 pnriind snes weddihuecniinedinn sani 


SR gi nlcahiennn net lihennelaupnnnnt 
SIE... cecnsuieonudsapinanbinesdvaaiiaial 
en) MUNN. po nonccancconbesiaeddlanbibesicere 


Miscellaneous production, total_...)_......_].....-.. 
Industrial MeamGry = . 2... 2-5 cl. oscee 
Industrial ceramics and en- 

54 nocccccuntdebettuoscesas ida 
Industrial weaving_..._....-.- 
Other production activities 





Shop maintenance and service 


NS, i ccntevnmetoainennhl 5, 233 103 
Professional and clerical activities, total.|_.......].....-.. 
Clerical assistance _. an si nidinwtina aaaind 
Research. statistical, and surv ey 
es i cncdsapesnsebesdaceed litdpenes 
Public bealth and hospital assist- 


Hospital attendants__ 
Laboratory assistance - - - 
Public health and clinics.......|.....---| 


CGD, Bn cotkbiiswatervococene | needa 










RE CITGO, nie ntnednceness| cb dtewlalccnesten 
Recreational assistance-__.. 
Nursery school assistance - 
School lunch and food service - pa 
Institutional service, not elsew here | 
OE FRESE EE BS ee 


Miscellaneous professional and 
Clerical activities. ....cccccccese|-ccccese|-ccccces 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
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table: 


Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Number of institutions par- 
ticipating and average number of youth 
employed, student work program, school 


year 1940-41 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS 





State and Territory Total | School 





United States total..| 30,784 | 20,073 








College 
and 
__| graduate 





1,711 
in a oars Ba 1, 410 1, 384 
PS hematin cen acu 102 97 26 
dc cncdsedccccscee 689 665 5 
OOO ig. « dccsncndepece 621 533 2 
REE 379 362 88 
Connecticut............... 145 121 17 
NED Std os. - ce nanene 52 50 24 
District of Columbia... .- 47 35 2 
OM s i onl tdninaky out 669 653 12 
Casini tsiece< 884 835 16 
EA ae RE RRL, 194 185 49 
SE shes dnaciscusseeded 1, 100 1,021 9 
ES Se aes 802 762 79 
Ed 6d cule aire on0ce<ne 1, 009 944 40 
ich Aine decaenm eet 748 703 65 
Kentucky -.------ ed 859 827 45 
DD caine ss! + cawwde 862 838 32 
Mah ksdeeb .caduseoas 247 231 24 
Maryland. Sach cae 210 183 16 
Massachusetts _. Saute 443 389 27 
0 a 866 823 54 
Minnesota__......-...---.. 583 546 43 
Mississippi._.....-.....--- 769 732 37 
0 EE te 916 859 7 
I icc a enki incites 218 207 57 
PINS. on itis asc eou te 605 582 ll 
DONGIE th vdcbibdvcvsten 39 38 23 
New Hampshire........-.- 112 104 1 
2 a ee? 311 277 s 
New Mexico_._............ 249 242 34 
New York City and Long 7 
a bide eidinetbite wel 302 246 
New York (excluding 56 
New York City and 
Long Island) --__...--.-- 862 809 
North Carolina____.--..--- | 1,506 i, 451 53 
North Dakota........--.-.- 463 450 55 
eB Shela | cdiadinne 1, 276 1, 211 13 
sa. | connie 998 951 65 
a Meda aie akin 297 273 47 
Pennsylvania. --_.......-..- 1, 307 1, 217 24 
Rhode Island. ._-...-..-.-- 7 6 90 
South Carolina_..........- 1, 105 1, 071 6 
South Dakota.........-.-- 385 369 34 
‘Tennessee. .........-- sins 633 589 16 
ELS cia ccabakeskandiae 2, 637 2, 553 44 
a ad 116 105 84 
et icbaapenicnnss pan 112 100 ll 
Tis ateatiintocig 937 896 12 
WGMIEOED, «ok chk ewe 356 332 41 
West Virginia... .......... 408 387 24 
a eee 683 585 21 
a 92 91 98 
DRE CoG ueeckacauns< | 34 33 1 
CI tien uas 56 55 1 
Virgin Islands............- 7 ti ; 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF YOUTH 








[Preliminary report] 
: . Number completed 
























































: College - 
State and Territory Total | Schoo.| and Number completed 
graduate Perego NET ee! NET at Type of activity New se 
edie ee | ew | Recon oon 
United States total..| 439, 149 | 318,953 | 120, 196 Type of activity construc | Struc- addi- 
- tion or tions 
Geta td 1... 10,783 | 8,844 | 1,939 toner | im 
ee ce cannne 1,941 | 1,344 597 tions | Prove- a 
DR nninnntencnwnnan 6, 638 5, 534 1, 104 ments 
— ee Se ee ales 20, 808 11, 577 9, 231 bas CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES—Ccon. 
olorado-.-.-.---.--------- 4, 790 3, 428 1, 362 Soil and erosion contral—Con 
oa 2, 138 863 FUBLEC BUILDINGS Riverbank, shore, and stream- 
Delaw 563 435 128 bed improvement (linear |* 
District o of Columbia 707 890 Total... -...---.------------- 1,764) 4,357 on ~—-\ocecece---| 958, 601 Th 
feel ee Administrative and office build- Deere Bares sents: ot | lean ne 
. I a 49 BE b> ee nose y FOU Oy, ’ 
e+ ee aera T oF <a 6 b— Educational buildings, total__..____ 865, 2,884 in sisebes, consle, and 
Indiana 8’ 299 3.360 | Charitable, medical, and mental Other e as aah =o o~= ar 83,712) 38, 340 
lowa 5 134 2, 916 buildings, total.............-...-- 26 139 ther can and channels (lin- 
iowa... o Soci ; ; od pee. ee EE eee ae ee 17, 323 500 
Kansas... 6, 284 2 794 — and recreational buildings, esi Dams (excluding storage and 
> a ne a i > 
amma 5, 783 2 a2 Community service buildings, fe cll cooled Ceatcesl (uated janes 14 713! . 
, PG Mik ns nwt iedd onsen titans 267 358 o ; ——— SL ree 
on  emean comer 3 | te ono | Other public buildings, total... a |) erase ’ 
Messodiants.......... 1) 1.608 | aes 3122 | National Youth Administration ir = game sanctuaries 5 205 571 : 
Wun J. 1s 873 11, 157 4, 666 buildings, total__.---....-.-...--- 7 573 Bop ‘oatine 2 neibak am dieed- 6, 
a. : 6 919 2932 | Resident center buildings, total___. 638 511 ird and game shelter and feed- 99 
5, 690 2035 | Nonresident, National Youth Ad- seodlie, bee end gudia acdesee 3 a i 3 
sme = en aetiasi TEP. - Fish hatcheries... .-....-- en ee 5 eee 36 
4, 493 1,691 | RECREAIONAL STRUCTURES AND F Mh eee ns scarey fish.....-.- 13, 276, ast ~eeeenees 
204 96 Sete Firebreaks and firetrails (linear 
7 556 43 feet) 1, 740, 716 1, 955, 706 
7,940 1,767 | Recreationa structures: Fire chineval Sim wetaoturee..... , i RG 
‘ , : Bandstands, band shells, and IFO ODSEEVOLNID STUCtUTES.. -... 17| 
/ oe Tok Clty pad tana’ 1, 960 1, 438 531 outdoor theaters__............ 56 oe and grubbing (acres) _- 40, 318) 6, 948 
i m ane 2s bao ree and plant nurseries (acres) - 44, 064) 3, 188 
Island 25, 01 18. 0 6, 940 Shower and _  dressing-room , } 
_tSHaNG -..-.---=-- -~--—~~= ‘ » Ved ’ ” Trees and shrubs planted__--__-_- §, 546, 254)......... 
New York (excluding structures. -..~.------------.- 174 205 | Eradicati f : 
New York City and Bleachers, grandstands and —e o po a i 
Long Island) 15,751 | 11,639} 4,112 stadiums.....--.-...--.. = £38) 1,074 Set ere Dee 
Noha. 11,088 | 7771| 3,267 Information booths, roadside peel cia Gabi’ fate: ata 
hie er 3, 390 ” 961 and park shelters.__..__.....- 747} 2, 535 5 a la oe (acres) . G CUB) -maeencoe 
Ohio 15, 066 5 438 Lifeguard towers. iii 3 95 1 oxious animal eradication - - -- 10, 818) .....---. 
Wy "gin ae beiemabiid a f Recreationa: areas and facilities: . 
ae Brag 10, 282 om Athletic fields........-......--- 262] 470 FOwts Uanesme 
Pennsylvania.............. 23, 236 6, 458 ‘Tennis courts. _.-..........--.- 345 412 | Water supply: 
Rhode Island... : ’ 1’ 234 ” 564 Other athletic courts _-----..--- 596 301 Drinking fountains__.........-- 494 279 
South Carolina... ’ 5 564 1, 718 Swimming and wading pools_-- 49 129 TO RG ins nednnnssao--s- 845 2, 185 
South Dakota 47 ” 955 Archery and gun ranges_-.._-..- 72 30 Sprinkler systems (linear feet) _. 55, " 5, 183 
Tennesse 8 455 2. 298 Playgrounds. __-. ae 392 717 Storage and power dams__-.____ 3 
Texas 78 7 | 14.951 6. 356 Ice and roller-skating areas_...- 224 166 Storage tanks, cisterns, and 
toh... . I 2’ 028 1 474 Cet ANOS ne as 5 38 CP OID i 35 etienns - stipacan 171 256 
lt 739 ” 454 Roadside parks. ........-..-..- 235 198 Water mains (linear feet)... 256, 530} 38, 126 
Virginia 6, 161 2 570 Other parks (acres) .....--.---- 2,194) 16, 566 WRK. dardnscidinenncnndecaes 1, 190 108 
Washington rae oe 6, 147 4, 119 2, 028 Furniture installed in park Sewage and sanitation: 
West Vieiok. _.......- 6.926] 5536} 1,390 afe8S_.......-....-.--.------- 17, 978) ..--.000 : Cesspools, septic tanks, and 
Wiseenain 12 450 8 555 3, 895 Ski trails and slalom courses sanitary privies_............- 3, 439 334 
PCOS. .--- -2--ndanwow a oe Teerer Wee occ cco 15, 745) 32, 70€ Garbage and trash incinerator 
Wyomin 793 560 233 
Se ener 85 45 ro Hiking trails, bridle and bicycle NE ein berei mere arate oitiie 93 5 
Se ERR 803 5R2 291 paths (linear feet) -.......--.- 243, 321] 443, 792 Pumping stations __.._..-.._.-. 16 9 
Puerto Rico.........-.| 21] v7) 442 ; Sewage treatment plants. —--—-- 391 9 
Virgin Islands él 61 ROAD AND STREET WORK —— ~~ sanitary sewers 
nee ee ee ee BORE Gi crite ossne den 229, 644 58, 469 
Highways, roads, streets, and alleys Electric or communication facili- 
(linear feet). .....................| 8, 861, 250/34,068,617 = “ a : . 
» ie ° Bridges and viaducts............-.- 958 408 tlectric-power iines (linear feet)_| 5, 622, 533)3, 243, 458 
Activities and Accomplishments of the CR ass vo tk acess eo 10, 270 1, 774 Lt abe and police-call boxes. ; 8, 012) 1, 720 eas 
. he ° Curbs. gutters, and guardrails ‘loodlight standards placed__- Oi ikbldnnece 
National Youth Administration MOP UNGES <= <7 testi ei 568, 429} 415, 068 Police, fire, and traflic signal | 
Sidewalks (linear feet)_............- 450,111} 234, 243 aon (linear a scesiantainss 228, 185} 10, 570 
Parking areas and overlooks (num elephone and telegraph lines 
Ue ch eatin ie doenitncia oom 6, 470 3, 730 GROD TI se tktechiyendosses 269, 905} 287,315 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Roadside landscaping and beauti- OO 
fication (linear feet). ._....._._._. Sf jj a oe : 
= ey signs and a placed....| 102, 091/......... Number of units produced 
Traffic lines and zones painted and repaired 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM (linear feet). itm andéo ie 2 413, ee Physieal aceomplish- |— ri 
OF CRLAHOMA AIRPORT AND AIRWAY WORK poe a ol 77 Civil Military 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : oa y | 
oo sa eres 9 18 | | 
——— Seaplane ee ane n-e- 30 10 Pro- | Re | Pro- Re 
Seaplane landing facilities. ...._ 65 15 luce; aired e aired 
Wednesday, November 26, 1941 ania as iB ot Eee en 
Other airport buildings... __- 23 16 
Airport and airway markers METAL PRODUCTS, FER- 
TABLE FROM THE NATIONAL YOUTH PE irntacasane = i We ksndean ROUS AND NONFER- 
ROUS 
ADMINISTRATION CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES fiiiad sini 
etal schoo! furni- 
Soil and erosion control: ES iia pi wciccntions 11, 129|111,346)  § 120)........ 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- Levees and embankments (lin- aie Other metal furni- | 
OF Rte eae , 956} 32,005 ee ae 45, 459 » 284) 10, 919) 875 
der leave to extend my remarks in the Retaining walls (linear feet) .... 146, 045) 15, 091 Hand tools, including |, : 
Recorp, I include the following table: Riprap (square yards).........' 74,839! 11, 225 edged tools........- 59, 205| 27, o41| 32, 435| 2, 568 
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Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Report of physical accom- 
plishment on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram—National summary, fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941—Continued 





Number of units produced 
and repaired 


















Physical accomplish- 
ment — fiscal year 
ending June 30, 
1941 


Civil 


Military 






Pro- Re- 
duced /paired) duced | paired 











METAL PRODUCTS, FER- 

ROUS AND NONFER- 

Rovs—continued 
Signs and name plates.| 73,085) 4,949) 39, 549)........ 
Heating and plumb- 

ing fixtures... .....-. 14, 328) 16,005) 2, 086 
Lighting and electri- 

cal fixtures_........- 10, 563} 6,824) 1,993 
Household and hos- 

pital kitchenware...| 23,176) 3,143 ee 
Ornamental metal 

WU, so cc csecn 6, 876 48 | 
Wire products. ....... 164, 299) 1,315 tance 
Bolts, nuts, washers, 

rivets, screws, etc...| 223,197) 6, 958/126, 425/1,113,136 
Gun parts and equip- 

ER o.0k.s <p conndenee 187 19} 12, 386 505 
Stamped and pressed 

meta] parts. ...-....- 59,370; 2,529) 4, 435)........ 
Machine tool parts; 

eres 28, 830} 2,623) 3,899) 2,206 
we machinery 

apie hesaiigbuaiiae 13,814) 7,395) 70,234) 2,299 

Rough or finished ma- 

chine parts (n.e.c)..| 50,567) 2,422) 12,098) 1,457 
Sheet ee work 

DR. 0, Gitciatiensten 105, 071| 4,871) 29, 797 £49 


Metal products (n.e.¢)- 


LUMBER AND LUMBER 
PRODUCTS 


Lumber produced 
(board feet) ___- 
Firewood cut (cords) -. 

















School furniture... --- 
Household and office 
I citcnhatoie 163, 398; 51, 478) 20,767) 3, 575 
Rustic and outdoor 
furniture.......-.--- 20, 720) 16,920) 2, 526) 609 
Wood signs.. ---. 66,382) 9,745) 37, 550) 269 
Window and door 
sashes, frames, and 
I citi cng mone 75, 833; 12,213) 1,272) 1,728 
Bichon 616} 113)/-.____. Si 
Wood containers_____- 41, 637| 2,372) 55,398; 1, 266 
Lumber products (n. 
0. 0D nid aivcisa enone 112, 769; 2,007) 5, 754)........ 
MECHANICAL APPARA- 
TUS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 
Metalworking and 
woodworking ma- 
0 EES SOG Diiedesestenciened 
Agricultural machin- 
nel ORE. 5, Biicenses-dastesesd 
Office and household | 
machinery.........- BEL. So Biiienscee 21 
General industrial 
machinery_........- SINE. he erienackcbnccesd 
Electric motors and 
generators _ 296) 4,919 28) 29 
Radio transmitters 
and receivers __...-- 1, 535) 6, 401 5 ll 
Interoffice communi- 
cation systems__.-.- 476) 382 38 1 
Autos, trucks, and 
trnceele......nsnsckete 751) 39, 260 1; 3,825 
Abeuntll one ioaenntiae @. -Milda-cow 18 
ET . -.csiecdlanealin 107 389 33 18 
Ships " a aeeRs Elanbbuee 60 
Number of units 
produced 
TONE AND CLAY PRODUCTION 
AND PRODUCTS 
Crushed stone, sand, and gravel 
CED GTI 6. d:ircncesenedannee 
Cut-stone products_................ 
Structural clay and concrete prod- 
ucts. _- piomimana’ Up OU ckdedinad 
Frecast concrete fount: ains, , benches, 
EE 


ek ate occcccee 
Industrial ceramic caagacgeeeenny| 


i il cca 


Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Report of physical accom- 
plishment on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram—National summary, fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1941—Continued 





Number of units 
produced 





PRODUCTS 











— NGOs So ardcccercss. 
So ei al 89, 665 4, 682 
Other sewing articles (n. e. ¢.)_..-- 556, 198) 51, 787 
ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
Metal craft articles................. 19, 586 1, 071 
Wood craft articles_................ 173, 034 
Textile craft articles................ 241, 908 39 
Ceramic craft articles. _-........... 25, 843 1 
Blueprints, graphs, and charts.....| 129, 939 6, 116 
Maps. - bx aelnn baw 16, 289 
Photographie prints.........--.---- 375, 346} 49, 768 
OST ee ee ee 18, 278 725 
Bulletins and catalogs.............- 2, 489, 174; 162, 122 
Poster and sign designs-.-........-. 135, 364 9, 305 
Poster design reproductions ---..... 948,011) 45,000 
UES occ cercecdenoes asinine Diadlteeacine 
I. sitnnncnncsosvesesseecancne -“ 3 
: Pe Number 
Miscellaneous activities of units 
Airport marking devices produced: 
Boundary cones produced --_............. 4, 056 
Range cones pr in enipsalelteiealthimaiaiaiaieniaenl 179 
Corner markers produced...............- 450 
Wind socks produced _-__..........-...-.. 34 
Transmitting stations supplied with emer- 

IIIT... «3.1: 1:0 ans citetarinniain weit dasa 19 
Musical performances given-.....--.-------.- 2, 987 
Musical instruments repaired................ 11, 204 
Library books cataloged. ............-...--.. 1, 353, 134 
Library books repaired or renovated.-_....... 716, 333 
Number of hospitals assisted____............- 892 
Number of nursery schools assisted ---....... 883 
Museum articles cataloged -- enounaal 85, 504 
Museum articles prepared or -renovated..-.-- 23, 076 
Food preserved (quarts canned) -_.-_........ 467, 187 
Food preserved (pounds dried) -.-...--..--.. 35, 999 


Recreational and playground equipment con 
structed and repaired 
Laundry work (pounds) -.__.-.- 









Shoes repaired (pairs) ..................-.--.. 99, 844 
Fencing placed (linear feet) ..........--...--- 1, 240, 220 
Food preparation activities: 
School lunches: 
Number of schools served...........- 5, 632 
Number of lunches served...-.-....-- 27, 488, 475 
Resident centers: 
Number of centers served.........--- 440 
Number of meals served. ........---- 10, 757, 284 
Nonresident projects: 
Number of units served_................. 526 
Number of meals served. ........-..---.- 3, 181, 491 





Activities and Accomplishments of the 
National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


TABLE FROM THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following table: 
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Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Report of physical accom- 
plishment on the out-of-school work pro- 
oo Oklahoma, fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941 








[Preliminary report] 
Number 
completed 
Type of activity New | Recon- 
con- struc: 
struc | tion or 


tion or jimprove- 
addition} ment 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS 



















Rs mihi diasitteidmncsiaiel 
Administrative and office buildings... 
Educational buildings, total _....... 


Charitable, medical,’ and mental 
buildings, SN hg Sense a 
— and recreational buildings, 
Community service buildings, total. 
Other public buildings, tot; 
National Youth Administration 
eS ae 
Resident center buildings, total. 
Nonresident National Youth 
Sane buildings, 


RECREATIONAL STRUCTURES AND 


FACILITIES 
Recreational! structures: 
Bandstands, bandshells, and 
outdoor theaters... ........... 4 
Shower and dressing room struc- 
DCT c. anion onschoccsdian 38 
Bleachers, grandstands, and 
I. Ga cnccnnnontocsted bee ll 
Information booths, roadside, 
and park shelters__............ 94 
Recreational areas and facilities: 
Tennis courts. ._............ee. oe 7 
Other athletic courts............ 32 
Swimming and wading pools... 3 
OU NG at ckcdéscacavatensiuslas 


Roadside parks. -_............-.- 

Furnitureinstalled i in park areas. 

Hiking traiis, bridle, and bicycle 
paths (linear feet) ............. 


ROAD AND STREET WORK 


Highways, roads, streets, and alleys 

REIGNS « «bats cbendenscinansts 
Bridges and viaducts................ 
RR Oe sainnarat 


53, 150 
105 


11, 727 
3, 394 


ear feet) 
Sidewalks (linear feet). _.........--- 
Parking areas and overlooks (num- 


ber 
Roadside landscaping and beautifi- 
cation (linear feet) 
Street signs and markers placed ---.-. 


1,142 
2, 898 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY WORE 


Seaplane landing facilities_.......... 
Other airport buildings. -_-_.......... 


CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES 


Soil-erosion control: 
Levees and embankments (linear 





0G) ns Aegde esa ipanas 2, 07 
Bipeep (square yards) ._......_. 1, 666 
Riverbank, shore, and stream 

bed improvement (linear feet)_|_....____ 
Drainage ditches, canals. and 

pipes (linear feet) ............. 5, 686 
Irrigation ditches, canals, and 

pipes (linear feet) -...- 25, 080 
Other canals and channels (linear 

MD sdacenennednhnantdhnas une 620 
Dams (excluding storage and 

OIE CID siden ecicin anne adeno 107 
Soil-erosion control (acres) _.....- 1, 544 

Propagation of wildlife: 
Bird and game sanctuaries 

(acres) - bebe de 2, 000 
Stocking, bird and game........ 537 
Fish hatcheries_____ habemsonn 1 
Stocking, fingerling EDS 195, 000 

Forest conservation: 
Fire breaks and fire trails (linear 

dnb incscnthg he eiaaaial 21, 955 
Fire-observation structures...... 








Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Report of physical accom- 
plishment on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, Oklahoma, fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941—Continued 





Number 
completed 








—— 


Recon: 
con- struc- 
struc | tion or 
tion or |improve- 
addition} ment 


Type of activity New 





CONSERVATION ACTIVITIES—Con, 


Forest conser vation—Continued. 














Clearing and grubbing (acres)...| 28, 295 16 
‘Tree and plant nurseries (acres)... SE ensieediniicin 
Trees and shrubs planted......- $76, 101 |........ - 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Water supply: ag tanks, cis- 
terns, and reservoirs..............- 5 1 
Sewage and sanitation: 
esspools. septic tanks, and 
sanitary privies_......-....-.- 22 12 
Storm and sanitary sewers (lin- 
Spee ey pe AS aE ER 35, 898 4, 450 
Electric or communication facilities: 
Telephone and telegraph lines 
ie chncinthn aide edcintemne 53, 171 3, 603 
Number units 
produced and 
repaired—civil 
Type of activity 
Re- 
duced | paired 
METAL PRODUCTS, FERROUS AND NON- 
FERROUS 
Other metal furniture. -............-..-| 15, 282 |........ 
Hand tools, including edged tools.....} 1,682 |........ 
Household and hospital kitehenware._| 15, 282 |........ 


Bolts, nuts, washers, rivets, screws, 
Sih eebbde i oeae pe piccmaSdccdecces 


LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


Ee... cewaeue 
Household and office furniture. -_...... 
Rustie and outdoor furniture_........- 
iia i cghtdiGereticennrsecns 
Window and door sashes, frames, and 


Wood containers. -.........--.----.-.-- 
Lumber. products, not elsewhere 
ais siikn nin onsiian boapeanaet 


MECHANICAL APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 


General industrial machinery -........}.......- 30 
Electric motors and generators. .......]....-..- 86 
Radio transmitters and receivers---...-. 25 
Interoffice communication systems-... 














Autos, trucks, and tractors..-.......--- 1, 226 
Number 
aa units pro- 
Type of activity dueed— 
civil 
STONE AND CLAY PRODUCTION AND PRODUCTS 
Crushed stone, sand and gravel (cubic yards)-. 4, 201 
Structural clay and concrete products__..._.- 1,017 
Precast concrete fountains, benches, etc_..... 65 
SEWING AND MATTRESS-MAKING PRODUCTS 
CEE doncuakdenstecs= eee 55, 526 
Bedding - - han aaa sade teedadeed 72, 090 
Household articles..........-.----------see-- 522 
Institutional articles.............-.-.-----..- 65, 060 
NE Be. deh wedéene de inenited 2 
Other sewing articles, not elsewhere covered. 55, 526 
ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 
Textile craft articles__..............-..«« anes 845 
Photographic prints.......c.ceccscccusccncne- 42, 452 
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Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Report of physical accom- 
plishment on the out-of-school work pro- 
gram, Oklahoma, fiscal year ending June 
30, 1941—Continued 








Type of activity a 
MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 
— marking devices: 
Boundary cones produced ...... eneekes 448 
Corner markers produced...............- 125 
Library books repaired or renovated -__.-.._- 200 
Recreational and playground equipment 
constructed and repaired_.............-.--- 693 
Shoes repaired (pairs)..........--.....------- 1, 603 
Food-preparation activities: 
Resident centers: 
Number of centers served__-_..--..--- 62 
Number of meals served...........-- 71, 348 


Activities and Accomplishments of the 
National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


TABLES FROM THE NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following tables: 
Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 

ministration—Number of workshop pro- 

duction units in operation, out-of-school 

work programs, August 1941 


Number of 
units 
Type of production 


United |Okla 
States |homa 











4, 282 117 
Machine and meta! working, total...... 


I in cen bininil 
BONG ON. ook atin eceks a cies 


Automotive and mechanical, total_...... 


Automotive maintenance and repair. 
Farm implements and equipments. . 
Aviation services.................... 


Woodworking, total....................- 
Patternmaking....... wad 


Joine 
Other woodworking-................. 





SON GUE cii acl iidihuscodiesccapegas 


Industrial_.... bh didin deinen easucseves 
pS a ie 


Drafting and mapmaking............... 
Production of construction materials... 33 
Food production ...ccccansccancevececsse 822 
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Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Number of workshop pro- 
duction units in operation, out-of-school 
work programs, August 1941—Continued 














Number of 
units 
Type of production rer) ee 
United | Okla- 
States jhoma 
CG I, theemccstusancnssssseree 





Graphic activities............- 
Miscellaneous production, total. -. 


Industrial laundry - ~.-------- 

Industrial ceramics and enamelware- 
Industrial weaving 

Other production activities 








Federal Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration—Number of National Youth 
Administration out-of-school program 
youth placed in private employment—Out- 
of-school work program, January through 
September 1941 


Number of 
youth 


Type of industry 


Private employment, total 





Manufacturing industries, total. ........ 
Food and kindred products, and 
CN in li ecneipictiantnges 9, 252 82 
Textile and textile products_-____.._- 14, 832 54 
Lumber, furniture, and finished 
lumber products. ___.........-..-. 5, 697 68 
Paper and allied products. _.....___-. 2, 319 4 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
CR ise pean a Ral 2, 539 ll 
Rayon and allied products_-__._____- 829 1 
Chemical products (excluding rayon 
and allied products)_.._........... 2, 149 1 
Petroleum and coal products_....... 802 26 
Rubber products____.......-...-...- 1, 345 1 
Leather and leather products_.__-__- 3, 771 2 
Stone, clay, and glass products_____. 2, 232 9 
Iron and steel and their products 
(excluding machinery) -._...._.__- 8, 260 15 
Nonferrous metals ona their prod- 
ucts (excluding machinery)._.._...| 2, 208 6 
— machinery and equip- 
ee a ee 4, 880 41 


anneal machinery and equip- 
as 300s dined gibi blo boners once 831 12 
Metal-working 




















ERTIES SEIS 2, 278 13 
Other machinery and equipment....| 3, 225 23 
Aircraft and parts_......_-_...--_... 5, 439 149 
—— and automobile equip- 

iaceithte Silent ie iee IE ontaiall cee 2, £81 30 
shi on boat building and repair- 
ee ee oe ba daibkowleut sae 1, 316 2 
Railroad and other transportation 

Cisse tminnne 1,040 1 

Other manufacturing industries_._..- 6, 7: 20 
Nonmanufacturing industries, total____ }123, 752 | 1,96 
Agriculture, forestry (excluding log- 

ging), and fishing... _____- 2, 366 717 
Mining, quarrying, and petroleum. 

WOON ook dec ~ ci ose cscs cud 1, 870 40 
Construetion__.._.--- nagnecien 20 118 100 
Air transportation and service...---- 472 18 
Railroads (interstate) _- Lesiogt ore 38 
Other transportation and services___- 3, 741 53 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 

i cis athcainiaty  sceseebblccapibe 3, 200 32 
Electric, gas, and other local co 

utilities. conakal. Ged 20 
Wholesale and retail trade. - 82,114} 230 
Finance, insurance, and real estate_- 4, 346 25 
Service industries (excluding domes- 

I a | 26, 417 346 
Domestic service. _.................. 8, 381 160 
Other honmanufacturing industries. 5, 512 ol. 182 

Industry not specified 1_...............- 





‘Includes an estimate for youth whose reasons for 
leaVing were not reported. 
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Employment Situation at the I!linois 
Ordnance Plant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


REPORT FROM THE OFFICE OF PRODUC- 
TION MANAGEMENT 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD 
I include a report from the Office of 
Production Management, relative to the 
employment situation at the Illinois 
Ordnance Plant in my congressional dis- 
trict. 

This report is in reply to my request 
for an investigation, and for the estab- 
lishing of a definite policy with respect 
to employment by the executives, respon- 
sible for the successful operation of this 
plant. 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 

Washington, D. C., November 21, 1941. 
Hon. C. W. BisHop, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BisHop: I enclose a report pre- 
pared by the Employment Service on hiring 
policies in connection with the construction 
of the Crab Orchard ordnance plant about 
which you inquired sometime ago. It would 
appear that the unsatisfactory situation 
which existed at that time has been substan- 
tially corrected. 

If you have any further questions or receive 
any further complaints, I hope you will let me 
know. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN M. MakTIN, 
Assistant to the Chairman of 
the Plant Site Board. 


REPORT ON LABOR-SUPPLY SITUATION AT CRAB 
OR: HARD LAKE, ILL., ORDNANCE PLANT CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECT 
In view of numerous reports regarding diffi- 

culties arising from the referral of workers to 
the above subject project, it was considered 
advisable for a representative of the labor 
supply officer to visit the plant site and deter- 
mine the actual conditions. 

Chester W. Hepler, of the regional staff, 
proceeded to Mattcon, Ill., on October 28, 
1941, and spent the following 3 days in south- 
ern [linois. 

The follc ving individuals were’ interviewed 
during this period: 

Ben C. Overman, field supervisor, Illinois 
State Employment Service. 


Max Chamberlain, manager, West Frank- 
fort office, Illinois State Employment Service. 

Link Perrine, manager, Herrin office, Illinois 
State Employment Service. 

Mr. J. Brown, assistant administrator for 
Williamson County Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. 

Captain Moreland, State field representa- 
tive, Work Projects Administration. 

Mr. T. White, representative, United Mine 
Workers (C. I. O.). 

Mrs. Wooda Hill, senior interviewer, Marion 
Office, Illinois State Employment Service. 

John Sandora, senior interviewer, Marion 
Office, Illinois State Employment Service. 

Mr. F. Julian, senior interviewer, Marion 
Office, Illinois State Employment Service. 

In addition to the above personal inter- 
views, a conference was held at the adminis- 
trative office of the ordnance plant on October 
30, 1941, with the f. llowing in attendance: 

Ben Overman, field supervisor, Illinois State 
Employment Service. 

Link Perrine, manager, Herrin office, [lli- 
nois State Employment Service. 


Colonel Ware, general manager, Sherwin- 


Williams Co. 

Captain Butcher, representative, National 
Labor Relations Board. 
Lt. John Healey, 

Ordnance. 

Thomas Fancher, personnel director, Sher- 
win-Williams Co. 

Paul Podwers, personnel director, Boyle & 
Healey Co. (construction contractors). 

Evan Dale, district representative, Hod 
Carriers & Common Laborers Union (Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor). 

In private interviews and during the con- 
ference an attempt was made to determine 
with respect to the following: 

(1) The geographical distribution of work- 
ers referred to the contractor to date. Is it 
true that a large percentage of employees 
now on this project are from out of State or 
conversely is it true that the employees have 
all been drawn from the three counties, 
Williamson, Jackson, and Franklin, Il.? 

(2) Is the employment service performing 
any useful function in this situation or is 
the service absorbing the blame for a con- 
dition which they cannot control because 
they are forced to issue referral cards for 
any workers referred to them by union busi- 
ness agents? 

(3) Is it true as reported that members of 
the United Mine Workers (Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations) who constitute ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the unemployed in 
the area are being discriminated against by 
American Federation of Labor business 
agents? 

The following now obtains: 

(1) The attached chart prepared by the 
Marion office of the Illinois State Employ- 
ment Service furnishes a geographical dis- 
tribution by occupational classification for 
all workers referred by the employment Office 
to October 25, 1941. 

(2) The geographical distribution of work- 
ers is based on the place of residence stated 
by the applicants at the time of referral. 
There is some suspicion that applicants have 
furnished false information regarding legal 


United States Army 
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residence, but the employment service has 
exercised extreme caution in making referrals 
and.when a worker is found to have made a 
misstatement he is referred back to the busi- 
ness agent for clearance. The employment 
service is confident that the report is at 
least 90 percent accurate. 

(3) A mayor’s council, composed of mayors 
of the towns and cities in Williamson, Frank- 
lin, and Jackson Counties, formerly insisted 
that all workers should be drawn from these 
three counties, since this was the distress area 
for which the project had been set up and 
contained sufficient workers to entirely man 
the job. Opposed to this view was the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor representatives, who 
insisted on referring workers from a more 
extensive area included in their jurisdiction. 
Principal objection was raised by the hod car- 
riers’ and common laborers’ representative, 
who insisted that members of his union 
would be referred from an area comprising 
13 counties in southern Illinois. 

(4) The above situation has been clarified 
during the past 10 days, and the mayor’s coun- 
cil has now agreed to the referral of workers 
from outside the three-county area. 

(5) The mayor’s council has appointed com- 
mittees in each community to verify places of 
residence for all applicants for common-labor 
jobs. The procedure will be to forward lists 
of the individuals approved by the union as 
eligible for referral to the community com- 
mittees for verification. It is planned to 
establish a pool of qualified laborers, who will 
be called by the employer only after their 
place of residence has been certified by the 
local committees. 

(6) The Employment Service is perform- 
ing a strictly clerical function in furnishing 
applicants approved by union business agents 
with forms USES 320, referring them to 
the employer. There is no possibility of 
changing this procedure since the unions 
involved are jealous of their prerogatives 
and will not permit the employment Office 
to select workers or to designate the geo- 
graphical area from which they should be 
drawn. 

(7) All parties concerned in this project 
are unanimous in declaring that the Em- 
ployment Service is a stabilizing influence in 
the situation, and they resist the sugges- 
tion that the business agents refer workers 
directly to the employer. It was stated at 
the conference held on October 30, 1941, 
that if the Employment Service were to with- 
draw from this situation a riot would result. 

(8) All parties assured the regional office 
representative that the Employment Service 
is doing an excellent job and is receiving a 
minimum of criticism in the community. 
Mr. Link Perrine, manager of the office, was 
especially praised by both management and 
labor representatives for fair and honest 
handling of this difficult situation. 

(9) It is the consensus of the persons in- 
terviewed that from this point on the proj- 
ect will operate smoothly as far as labor 
supply is concerned and that all unem- 
ployed in the southern Illinois area will be 
given fair consideration in the referral of 
workers, 


Referrals to Illinois ordnance plant to Oct. 25, 1941, inclusive 
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Referrals to Illinois ordnance plant to Oct. 25, 1941, inelusive—Continued 


Occupation 


Franklin 


Randolph 





Pulaski 
Saline 
White 
Gallatin 
Pope 
Hardin 
Jackson 






Northern Illinois 


Out of State 








United States, Britain Form Post-War 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by James B. Reston, from 
owe York Times of November 18, 


[From the New York Times of November 18, 
1941] 


Untrep States, Brrrain Form Post-War Po.- 
Icy¥—P.ian Economic ConcEssions To As- 
SURE Peace—Drarr Accorp on LEND-LEASE 
REPAYMENT 

(By James B. Reston) 

WASHINGTON, November 17—The United 
States and Great Britain, it was learned 
today, have made substantial progress to- 
ward the completion of an important agree- 
ment on the broad economic principles that 
they intend to follow at the end of the war. 

In negotiations now going on, mainly in 
London, to reach a master agreement on 
the settlement of Britain’s lend-lease obli- 
gation, it is understood the State Depart- 
ment has asked the British Government to 
cooperate in post-war plan to remove restric- 
tions on the free flow of international trade 
and to give all nations fair access to essential 
raw materials controlled by Britain. 

This was interpreted in authoritative quar- 
ters today as meaning that the United States 
was asking Britain, as part of the lend-lease 
agreement, to reconsider her Empire prefer- 
ential-tariff program as defined by the Ot- 
tawa Agreement of 1932, in an effort to pro- 
mote international trade and international 
peace. 


UNITED STATES WOULD MAKE CONCESSIONS 


Two other vital factors, however, are be- 
lieved to have been stressed in a State De- 
partment memorandum to London: (1) That 
the United States was not asking Britain and 
her Empire to make economic concessions 
without an assurance that this country 
would make similar concessions, and (2) 
that the United States recognized that the 
aims of this economic plan could be realized 
only after a transitional period in time of 
peace, 





This declaration of intentions, which 
both governments are expected to make pub- 
lic within 2 months, is divided into two parts. 
The first deals with the way in which the 
United States will be repaid for the lease-lend 
material, and the second is the post-war plan 
that is expected to form the basis of the eco- 
nomic peace. 

Very little is known of the details of the 
lease-lend master agreement, but it is 
understood that the British will repay in part 
by services vital to the defense of the United 
States. For example, this country has asked 
them to accept the principle that the United 
States may use any British naval base that 
we consider vital to our security, and they 
have agreed to this suggestion. 

Two ideas are apparently dominating the 
actions of the United States Government on 
this question: First, if Britain and her allies, 
with the support of the United States, win 
this war, they must not lose the peace; sec- 
ond, the best way to keep from losing the 
peace is to lay the foundations for an equita- 
ble world economic structure now. 

A beginning on this plan was made during 
the meeting between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill when they 
issued the so-called Atlantic Charter. Article 
IV of the charter stated: 

“They [the United States and Great Brit- 
ain] will endeavor, with due respect for their 
existing obligations, to further the enjoyment 
by all States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic 
prosperity.” 

The purpose of the present negotiations is, 
in part at least, to lay plans for implementing 
this article of the charter. There is good rea- 
son to believe that the United States Govern- 
ment has never been entirely satisfied with 
this declaration. The phrase “with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations,” which 
was inserted by the British Cabinet, has 
troubled those officials who believe that a real 
economic peace can be obtained only if all the 
powerful nations of the world are prepared 
to reconsider their existing obligations. 


POLITICAL REASONS CURB BRITAIN 


It is recognized here that there are sound 
political reasons why Britain cannot scrap her 
existing obligations at this time, but these 
Officials apparently believe that unless all na- 
tions, including the United States, solve the 
political and economic problems that stand 
in the way of an equitable peace the world 
may again be faced in another generation 
with another great armed conflict. 

Consequently, officials in both coluntries 
are coming to the belief that the United 
States and Britain must work not only for 
freer trade and free access to the world’s raw 
materials but must at the same time lay plans 
to synchronize the return of both countries 
and both hemispheres from a wartime econ- 
omy to one of peacetime. 

Without any serious consideration of fed- 
eration, about which there is so much draw- 
ing-room conversation, it is apparent that 


these officials are agreed that it is up to them 
to plan an equal return to peaceful ways, to 
prevent sudden oscillations of trade in one 
country from creating havoc in the other, 
and to prevent selfish nationalistic policies 
from hampering the recovery of the whole 
western world, . 

It is further realized that after the war 
Britain and the United States must adopt a 
policy of agreeing on whether to subsidize 
goods and services, on what kind of interna- 
tional monetary system there is to be, and 
on what tariffs are to be reduced and by how 
much, 

OPPOSING IDEAS FORESEEN 


It is not to be expected that the Labor and 
Conservative members of the British Govern- 
ment or the high-tariff and low-tariff factions 
in this country will readily agree on these 
questions, but there is surprising unanimity 
on the premise that some sort of agreement 
on these fundamental points must be reached. 

Officials of both Governments now concede 
that the United States and Britain contrib- 
uted greatly to the wave of economic and 
political nationalism that preceded this war. 
Despite the growing realization of the inter- 
dependence of industry and commerce 
throughout the worid, the United States 
passed the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 
1922, which reduced the number of commod- 
ities on the free list, increased the rates on 
agricultural products, and authorized the 
President to revise the tariff rates in accord- 
ance with the Tariff Commission’s reports on 
foreign trade. 

In 1930 the Smoot-Hawley bill raised the 
rates again on one-quarter of the schedules. 
By 19382 more than 20 nations had revised 
their tariffs as measures of reprisal against 
the United States, and it is generally conceded 
that the Smoot-Hawley Act led directly to the 
protectionist policy that the British devised 
at Ottawa in 1932. 

The present administration, under Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, attempted with 
some success to relieve the inevitable conse- 
quences of economic nationalism, and it is 
evidently the intention of the administration 
to continue that trend at the end of the war. 





Central Valley Project 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 21, 1941 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, the great 
seaport city of San Francisco is vitally 
interested in the Central Valley project, 
and from the beginning has been in the 
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forefront in a long, uphill fight to save 
over a million acres of some of the most 
fertile soil in the world from the intru- 
sion of salt water from San Francisco 
Bay which now menaces it. 

The Central Valley project will serve 
large areas in the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys of California lying be- 
tween the foothills of the Sierra Nevada 
and the Coast Range Mountains and ex- 
tending from Redding on the north to 
Bakersfield on the south—a distance of 
over 400 miles. These two valleys, with 
a common delta in the middle, embrace 
18,000 square miles of territory, an area 
equal to the combined size of Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
half of New Jersey. 

This vast empire—the San Joaquin 
and Sacramento Valleys—is traversed its 
length by two different large navigable 
rivers, each emptying into San Francisco 
Bay, which itself is an arm of the Pacific 
Ocean 70 miles long and approximately 
9 miles in width. The force of the Pacific 
Ocean behind this great body of water 
has overcome the fresh-water flow in 
these rivers. During the dry summer 
season, when there is practically no run- 
off from the mountains, the rivers are 
very low and salt water extends up the 
Sacramento River almost to the city of 
Sacramento, which is 60 miles north of 
San Francisco Bay. 

In the southern San Joaquin Valley 
the surface waters long ago were appro- 
priated for irrigation. Already in excess 
of 50,000 acres of land had been de- 
stroyed, and eventually 200,000 acres of 
highly developed lands with an annual 
yield in excess of $20,000,000 worth of 
crops would have had to be abandoned 
to production if prompt relief had not 
been given. Likewise in Contra Costa, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, and Solano 
Counties the productivity of another 400,- 
000 acres of rich land was doomed to 
destruction from salt water. 

This salt-water intrusion will be over- 
come through stabilizing the flow of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers by 
impounding their waters behind the 
Shasta, Keswick, and Friant Dams now 
under construction. 

San Francisco, built on a peninsula, 
has always realized it cannot live by it- 
self. Its success and future depend upon 
the prosperity and safety of the adjacent 
territory—the Sacramento, San Joaquin, 
Livermore, Napa, Sonoma, and Santa 
Clara Valleys. 

As an integral part of the Central Val- 
ley project, estimated to cost $264,000,000, 
there is included great hydroelectric 
power plants capable of developing 450,- 
000 kilowatts of electricity from the 
Shasta and Keswick Dams on the Sacra- 
mento River. The construction of trans- 
mission lines to bring this power to Anti- 
och, in the San Francisco Bay area, has 
also always been an integral part of the 
Central Valley project, as the record and 
committee hearings will show. 

Nearly every Member of the California 
delegation who has labored for this great 
project through the years has contended 
that the construction of these transmis- 
sion lines will bring to the Government of 
the United States the best possible re- 
turn upon its investment. This matter‘is 
not a part of the age-old question of 
Public ownership versus private owner- 


ship, and such a false contention should 
not be injected into this matter. The 
construction of these transmission lines 
immediately by the Federal Government, 
as it has always been intended, will as- 
sure cheap rural electrification as well as 
power ‘o the steel plants and other in- 
dustries at Pittsburg, in Contra Costa 
County, to the large shipbuilding plants 
located on the shore lines of that county, 
as well as-other shipyards and war- 
nw industries on San Francisco 


y. 

If this policy is deviated from it will be 
necessary for the Government to sell 
power at the dams at “dump rate” prices, 
and thus not secure a proper return on 
its large investment. No time should Le 
lost by the Government in the construc- 
tion of these transmission lines. The 
consumers are already there, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that it is now neces- 
sary to bring 75,000 kilowatts of Boulder 
Dam power hundreds of miles from the 
San Francisco Bay area to meet present 
demands. With the continued develop- 
ment of defense industries in the San 
Francisco Bay area and northern Cali- 
fornia, it is imperative that no time be 
lost between the completion of the power 
plants and these transmission lines. 





Farm Exports Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
CROPS AND COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL* 
TURE 





Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the Bureau of Foreign Crops and 
Commerce of the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 

[From Bureau of Foreign Crops and Com- 
merce of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture] 

FARM EXPORTS DECLINE 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Bureau of Foreign Crops and Com- 
merce, during the fiscal year 1940-41, farm 
exports declined to their lowest level since 
1871-72, or in 69 years. Competitive farm 
imports, however, increased over last year 
and the year before. Following are the 
trade figures for the last 3 years: 


Competitive 

Fiscal year: Farm exports imports 
1938-39... $683, 000, 000 $486, 000, 000 
1939-40_... 783, 000, 000 571, 000, 000 
1940-41_... 350,000, 000 628, 000, 000 


This: year was only the second time on 
record that agricultural exports were ex- 
ceeded in volume by imports of competitive 
agricultural products from other countries. 

One of the chief increases in competitive 
imports was in wool, which jumped from 
162,000,000 pounds in 1939-40 to 473,000,000 
pounds in 1940-41. In the same period coco- 
nut-oil imports increased from 320,000,000 
pounds to 372,000,000 pounds, 


Strikes in Defense Industries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 26, 1941 





ARTICLE BY JOHN S. KNIGHT, EDITOR OF 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by John S. Knight, pub- 
lisher of the Detroit Free Press: 

[From the Detroit Free Press of November 23, 
1941 


THE EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Herr Hitler must be having a pretty good 
laugh these days. 

For what he sees from across: the Atlantic 
is the bold and brave United States of Amer- 
ica, the land that is pledged to save England 
and end Hitlerism for all time to come, being 
held up at the point of a gun by a labor 
leader powerful enough to tell the President 
to go jump in the lake and get away with it. 

There are no John L. Lewises in Germany. 
In fact, there are no outspoken critics of the 
Hitler regime to be seen in any of the occu- 
pied countries. All of them have been 
claimed by the concentration camp or the 
firing squad. 

Such a system is utterly repugnant to us. 
It is in complete conflict with everything 
that we have been taught since our grade- 
school days. We love the liberties and the 
freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. Our Republic is governed 
by certain democratic processes, which we are 
finally beginning to appreciate after years of 
taking them for granted. A democracy may 
not provide the most efficient government, 
but once its people are aroused to a definite 
realization of their blessings, it is likely to 
prove the most enduring. 

But Hitler wouldn’t understand that. He 
is completely contemptuous of democracy as 
such, and when we stop to view some of the 
asinine and tragic aspects of our defense pro- 
gram, we would only be indulging in a bit of 
wishful self-delusion if we did not admit that 
Hitler has every reason to wear a very broad 
grin. 

Here’s why: John L. Lewis informs the 
President’s Mediation Board that he must 
have a closed shop in the captive coal mines 
or no coal will be produced. 

The President proceeds to write Mr. Lewis 
suggesting that he be a nice boy and help the 
rest of us beat Hitler. 

Mr. Lewis informs the President that he’s 
playing for keeps this time and that it’s the 
closed shop or nothing. 

The President sends Mr. Lewis four more 
letters, pleading with him not to run out on 
his country in its hour of need. 

Mr. Lewis tells the President what to do in 
three short and homely Anglo-Saxon words. 

The President finally browbeats the steel 
operators into agreeing to accept either of 
the alternative peace plans—freezing of the 
open shop at its present status in the indus- 
try or submission of the dispute to arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. Lewis says he’s not interested in any 
emergency settlement based upon those 
terms. 

And there we are. The flywheel of our 
huge defense programs rests on dead center 
because one man, coddled and milk-fed by 
the President himself, has the effrontery and 
colossal conceit to place what he considers 
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interest of the United Mine 
the safety and protection of 
is really to blame for this tragic 
ting situation? In our estimation, 
e responsibility for our comic opera 
at defense rests squarely upon the 
of President Roosevelt himself. 
twice in his more than 8 years in 
Office has the President ever cracked down on 
the excesses of labor. In both instances, the 
North American aviation strike and the Fed- 
eral Shipbuilding incident at Kearny, N. J., 
the men went back to work, but no conces- 
sions of any kind were made by the unions. 

John L. Lewis has demonstrated he is, first 
of all, a self-seeking politician. He was glad 
to find a seat on the campaign trains of War- 
ren Harding and Calvin Coolidge. His early 
affection for Franklin D. Roosevelt devel- 
oped only when it appeared that Mr. Roose- 
velt would be a sure winner. The $500,000 
campaign gift by the United Mine Workers to 
the New Deal cause was made in anticipation 
of favors to come. The President performed 
nobly in advancing the cause of labor far 
beyond the fondest dreams of its most ambi- 

. tious leaders, but for Mr. Lewis it was not 
enough. His pound of flesh has no dimen- 
sions. 

But, while our Nation is being exhorted 
hourly to toil and sacrifice, when our boys 
have given up their start in life to serve 
their country, when every forge and factory 
in the land is crowding capacity to the 
utmost to turn out the weapons of war 
needed so desperately, when President Roose- 
velt breathes spirited defiance at the dic- 
tators; yes, when we have embarked upon 
the most momentous and far-reaching step 
in our history—the President of our coun- 
try writes nice, polite notes to labor's big, 
bad wolf, imploring him to please let our 
mines produce coal so that we can help 
England beat that other big, bad man across 
the water and keep him from coming over 
here and taking them away from us. 

It’s all so thoroughly sickening that one 
wonders occasionally what manner of lead- 
ers we are producing in America. In an in- 
terview with Josef Stalin, Ralph Ingersoll 
relates that Stalin asked if Roosevelt reaily 
possessed dictatorial powers. When Inger- 
soll replied with a qualified affirmative, Stalin 
then wanted to know why he didn’t shoot 
people like Lindbergh and Wheeler. 

While we don’t expect the President to 
shoot John L. Lewis as an obstructionist to 
our national welfare, he could at least knock 
a few teeth down his throat by demonstrat- 
ing some of the good old-fashioned lusty 
Americanism that characterized our fore- 
fathers and gave us the best country in the 
world whether we deserve to inherit it or not. 

When you're in a war, somebody has to be 
the boss and for our part we would like to 
see Mr. Roosevelt start dishing out the orders 
without one eye cocked on “labah” and the 
other on the Gallup poll. 
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JouN 8S. KNIGHT. 





Price-Control Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 





Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, it is evi- 
dent that the hardship and injustice cre- 
ated by the artificial price stimulation 
caused by the current Government 
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spending program requires a curb and 
control, 

It is in my judgment equally obvious 
that simple justice demands a universal 
application of whatever curb is applied. 

A nearer practical approach to equal 
and exact justice to all is, in my judg- 
ment, embodied in the proposal of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 
His proposal, as I understand it, provides 
for a blanket curb which is applied 
universally with equal weight. It fur- 
ther provides methods of alleviation 
where strict application works individual 
hardship—thus tempering justice with 
charity. 

His proposal is not, in my considered 
judgment, a panacea nor a perfect an- 
swer to the problem, but it is a sound 
approach and is not to be confused in its 
merit with the proposal to set a certain 
individual up as a dictutor with arbitrary 
powers to favor or to penalize, to enrich 
or destroy, such as is the substance of 
the committee proposal. 

This Government is designed to be a 
government of law, not of men. Laws 
should be uniform and universal in their 
application. Constitutional government 
cannot survive such grants of power to 
be exercised at the discretion, whim, or 
fancy of an individual. 

The gentleman from Texas has said he 
conceded that the committee bill pro- 
vided an economic dictatorship. It does. 
He feels, however, that the emergency 
justifies such a dictatorship. I cannot 
concur in this viewpoint. No dictator- 
ship, temporary or otherwise, is consist- 
ent with democracy, and no situation, 
emergency or otherwise, can justify this 
positive departure from the American 
system of government. 

I cannot find it consistent with my 
conception of the American philosophy 
of government to vote for this mon- 
strosity in which the committee proposes 
to establish and endorse dictatorship. 





The Grange Celebrates Diamond Jubilee 
and Takes Important Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 24. 1941 


REPORT OF FRED BRENCKMAN AND 
ADDRESS OF LOUIS J. TABER 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the National Grange has just 
finished celebrating its diamond jubilee. 
The Grange is one of the oldest and one 
of the finest organizations in our country. 

I want to quote here two passages from 
the proceedings of this diamond jubilee 
of the Grange. 

The first is a passage from the report 
of Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington 
representative of the Grange, and has to 
do with House Joint Resolution 59, 
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Mr. Brenckman’s report follows: 
ECONOMIC ADVISORY COMMISSION 


During the summer a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Labor, headed by Con- 
gressman RAMsPECK, of Georgia, held hearings 
on two resolutions introduced by Congress- 
man Vooruis, of California, calling for the 
establishment of a national commission to 
conduct a systematic study of the problems 
with which the Nation will be confronted at 
the conclusion of the present emergency. 
One of these resolutions, House Joint Resclu- 
tion 59, provides for a national commission 
On unemployment and present and post-war 
economic adjustment. Under the terms of 
the resolution, this commission would be 
composed of three Members of the Senate, to 
be appointed by the President cf that body, 
three Members of the House, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, and three repre- 
sentatives each from the executive branch of 
the Government, farmers’ organizations, labor 
unions, business associations, consumers’ co- 
operatives, and church organizations, to be 
appointed by the President. Such a com- 
mission would be composed of 24 members. 

House Joint Resolution 76 would establish 
a post-emergency economic advisory commis- 
sion composed of three Members of the Sen- 
ate, three of the House of Representatives, 
together with six other members to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

There appears to be general agreement that 
some such commission should be established 
without further delay, but there is naturally 
a difference of opinion as to which of the 
plans. outlined should be adopted. The 
Grange gave its support at the hearings to 
the general plan contained in these two reso- 
lutions, because of the supremely important 
matter to which they refer. 


Mr. Speaker, the second quotation is 
from the address of Master Louis J. 
Taber and deals with cooperatives: 


COOPERATION 


Teamwork and self-help are the foundation 
of civilization. It has not been what govern- 
ments have done for, or given to, their citi- 
zens that hes been. of lasting value. It is 
what the people have done for themselves 
that counts. Cooperation is but giving to 
those who use it the same advantages and 
machinery that corporations give to stock- 
holders. Cooperation, however, adds to direct 
personal ownership and control and can be to 
business what democracy is to government. 
It can take out the arbitrary, cold, and mate- 
rialistic, and can bring the warmth of human 
personality into business and into life. 

Cooperation should become our yardstick 
in measuring the cost and quality of goods 
and service. It can help prevent mass pro- 
duction and chain distribution from stamp- 
ing out little business. This 1s one agency 
that can prevent the danger of monopolistic 
practices by business, as well as labor. Or- 
ganized farmers, managing their own affairs, 
can deal with organized labor in an entirely 
different manner than can the corporation 
stockholders through hired management. 
Here organization meets organization. Here 
the farmer who works with his own hands 
can meet organized labor that performs essen- 
tial service. This meeting of minds leads to 
understanding, fairness, and justice in the 
end. If possible, a still greater challenge for 
service faces the cooperative movement. 
There is danger that big government may, 
like big business or big labor, exert undue 
influence. A corporation is more helpless 
than a cooperative. Here individual fighting 
farmers can prevent bureaucracy, unfair 
legislation, unwise business practice, or labor 
from exerting undue pressure. 

Almost half of our farm population hoid 
membership in marketing, purchasing agen- 
cies, or mutual insurance activities. The 
total volume of this business runs well into 
the billions of dollars. Cooperation, if hon- 
est and efficient. will injure no group and 
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will help all. It is not a panacea. No one 
would want to live in a cooperative state 
where all private enterprise was stifled; 
where everyone had to be a tor. But 
all should be happy to live in a nation 
where cooperation becomes a new David say- 
ing to the Goliath of mechanized, modern- 
ized America, “We have come to the turn 
in the road. Small business, family-sized 
agriculture, and home owners of this Nation 
will preserve their stake in the blessings of 
American life.” 





Let’s Aid in Establishing a Feeling of 
Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM TOWNSEND NATIONAL 
WEEKLY 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention was drawn to an article which 
appears in last week’s Townsend Na- 
tional Weekly under date of November 
22, 1941, headed “Want to help kill Amer- 
ica.” I naturally thought about “fifth 
columnists” and foreign agents that now 
flood this country in an effort to under- 
mine our belief and loyalty to our be- 
loved country. But to my surprise it 
was only a story about closing a mill 
that had operated in a little town in 
Massachusetts for over a hundred years. 
I am enclosing this article so that every 
Member of Congress and others that 
read the daily Recorp might read it and 
wonder, as it caused me to wonder, what 
we can do to provide some measure of 
security to not only our elders but to 
millions of young and middle-aged now 
working in some defense industry. 

Iam afraid that many people who have 
scoffed and laughed at Dr. Townsend and 
his idea of providing security not only 
for the aged but for those that will be 
thrown on the scrap heap when this false 
boom ends, will have to find a better so- 
lution or the people will not think us 
worthy of their confidence and support. 

This article shows that the owners of 
industry in many cases are interested 
only in making more profits. They 
moved their plants to where labor was 
cheaper and unorganized, from the East 
to the Middle West, and finally to the 
South. But now, since the wege-hour 
law leveled wages and working conditions 
and since organization of workers is 
pretty well established everywhere, many 
plants are moved out of the United 
States to foreign South American coun- 
tries where slave labor still prevails. 

I do not believe there are many dis- 
loyal to America by moving their planis 
from a country that gave them all they 
have to some foreign country in order 
to make money faster, but there are 
some. I don’t know what Congress can 
do about that, but we can and must do 


something very soon to avoid the crash 

that is sure to come with the end of the 

defense program. Our colleague [Mr. 

Toxtan], chairman of the committee in- 

vestigating national-defense migration, 

states that 3,000,000 worker: have left 
their home for temporary jobs in de- 
fense centers. Two and one half millicn 
others will soon be out of work in some 
defense industries. So that there will be 

5,000,000 migratory workers traveling 

about the country. 

The United States Supreme Court a 
few days ago stated that these migratory 
and homeless families or individuals have 
a right to go to California, Florida, or 
any other place; they cannot be chased 
around like a pack of hungry wolves. 
So it is the problem of Congress of these 
United States to make some provision to 
take care of the unemployed a d the 
aged. I repeat, if the Townsend idea is 
not the solution, then you should have 
one of your own, but a solution must be 
had very soon. Read this article, and I 
am sure it will cause you to think and 
realize how insecure all of us are. 
Through no fault of our own we may be 
left dependent upon someone. I think 
that someone should be all of us in this 
great country of ours that are more for- 
tunate than others by being able to con- 
tribute a small percentage of our income 
above $3,000 a year toward a plan that 
will mean security for our declining 
years, and that will put money enough 
into circulation to keep the young and 
able employed. No doubt those people 
in the little town in Massachusetts for a 
hundred years felt secure, but now the 
unexpected has happened, and what will 
be their solution? We do not want to be 
accused of killing America by killing the 
spirit that has made this country great. 

The article follows: 

Want To Hetp Kitt AMERICA?—MILL OWNERS 
Pornt Way; Goop-NricHBOoR PoLicy TAKES 
THEM TO VENEZUELA 

(By Winston and Marian Moore) 

This is the story of the village of Bonds- 
ville, in the State of Massachusetts, in the 
United States of America, year of our Lord 
1941. Bondsville, home of the Boston Duck, 
the mill that made “the best denim and can- 
vas in the world.” 

Five generations of the people of Bonds- 
ville have worked in the mill. Men speak 
with pride when they say that their great- 
great-grandfather worked at the looms of the 
Boston Duck, and the family followed his 
trade ever since. It was a tradition to be 
handed down. Now it is finished. 

Five gencrations worked in the mill, and 
the mill paid them wages for their labor. 
And the men and women paid the mill with 
their lives and their loyalty and their pride 
in the quality of its products. This they have 
done for a hundred years. The Boston Duck 
was Bondsville. The mill was the heart of 
the town, and today that heart is still. 

STANDS AS A SYMBOL 

For a hundred years the mill had stood as a 
symbol of security and industry and reward 
for honest toil. It had always been there— 
like the sun and the rain. No one ever 
thought to question the mill. 

The wages were small—fourteen and six- 
teen dollars a week—but they were sure. A 
man could trust the mill. He knew that his 
children would not go hungry while he had 
the strength to work; that they would not 
go jobless when they grew old enough to 
work and earn for themselves. The mill 
owned the village; it owned the houses, and 
in a way it owned the people who lived in 
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the houses, for almost every family in the 
village received its livelihood directly from 
the mill. And in five generations the peo- 
ple had come to feel almost as though they 
owned the Boston Duck. 

EMERGENCY COMES 


Then came the national emergency, and 
the mill turned out cloth for defense, canvas 
for the Army and the Navy, and denim for 
defense workers everywhere. The President 
cried “emergency” and Congress cried for “aill- 
out effort.” And the Nation cried for goods. 

Twenty-four hours a day the mill poured 
out the canvas and poured cut the denim. 
Young hands worked by daylight; old hands 
toiled through the night. Sons and daugh- 
ters of five generations of weavers raced 
against time. They hurried through the win- 
ter, through the spring, through the sum- 
mer, into the fall, day and night, to defend 
their America. 

And then the owners closed the mill. They 
threw 800 men and women out of work, and 
they shipped the machinery to South Amer- 
ica—to Venezuela. The mill was the sole 
industry of the town—and they closed the 
mill. - 

SEEK MORE PROFITS 

The mill had run for a hundred years— 
made profits for a hundred years—profits 
from the labor of five generations of the 
people of Bondsville—profits from the pockets 
of five generations of American consumers. 
But the profits were not enough for the 
owners of the Boston Duck and the defense 
orders which kept the mill running 24 hours 
a day were not enough. So they closed the 
mill and they shipped the machinery to 
South America. 

Labor is cheap in South America. Cloth 
can be made there—canvas and duck and 
denim—and sold in this country at a greater 
profit. And what is a hundred years of loyalty 
and honest labor in comparison with such 
an opportunity. 

FEAR STALKS HOMES 


The children still play in the schoolgrounds 
of Bondsville but there is a restraint in their 
gayety. They still wear warm ¢lothes. They 
still eat three meals a day. But now an un- 
seen guest sits with them at table; fear stalks 
through every household. The children have 
not felt hunger—yet. Social security pays 
off for 16 weeks. The workmen will have 16 
weeks of reprieve in return for 100 years of 
labor. 

With silent faces and angry, thwarted eyes 
the men of Bondsville watched great looms, 
which meant their very life, being removed 
from the mill and loaded on heavy trucks. 
When they first heard rumors of the im- 
pending tragedy they had not believed them. 
“The Boston Duck is going out,’ the whis- 
per spread. And none believed it. 

Now it had happened. 


A VILLAGE DIES 


So the life of the village of Bondsville 
died. Sons and daughters of five proud gen- 
erations of honest workingmen are to face 
destitution, hunger, relief. Many will be 
evicted from their homes. Children will go 
supperless to bed. There will be no money 
for clothes, no money for heat, no money 
for medicine. And some may die. 

This is the story of the village of Bonds- 
ville in the State of Massachusetts in the 
United States of America, year of our Lord 
1941. For the village of Bondsville it is the 
end, and for our country’s fabled: prosperity, 
for the American way of life, it may well be 
the beginning of the end. 

This country is producing the greatest flow 
of goods in the history of the world. It 
could produce an abundance so much 
greater that it could feed and clothe and 
house every citizen in comfort yet un- 
dreamed. There is no way to halt this flow 
of abundance except to stop the machines, 

That is why the thing that has happened 
in the village of Bondsville is of vital impor- 








tance to every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. It points the way to the only 
method which can halt this Nation's progress 
and keep its millions of citizens from reaping 
the fruits of their toil. 


HOW TO KILL AMERICA 


The machine is the key. The machine is 
the genii that lives in this Aladdin’s lamp we 
call America’s power to produce. Send the 
machines away; send them to other coun- 
tries—countries with cheap labor and inferior 
standards of living—and the American way of 
life will die—like the iife of the village of 
Bondsville died when the Boston Duck went 
out. There will be no prosperity, no high 
wages, no pensions when the machines are 
gone. With them will go America’s precious 
heritage—sold for a mess of pottage. 

And it might well be, if Americans are not 
alert to their danger, that the story of Bonds- 
ville could become the story of the Nation, 
while workmen everywhere might stand with 
silent faces and angry, thwarted eyes bidding 
farewell to the great machines that mean 
their very life. It happened to Bondsville; it 
could happen to the United States, 
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ADDRESS BY HON, VINCENT B. MURPHY, 
FORMER CAPTAIN OF. THE SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH DIVISION, A. E. F., AT A RE- 
UNION OF THE THREE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTH INFANTRY REGIMENT OF THE 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH DIVISION 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion, the following ad- 
dress of Hon. Vincent B. Murphy entitled 
“Bill of Rights Week,” delivered at a re- 
union of his old regiment in the last war 
is worthy of the attention of every Mem- 
ber of this House. Nothing could be more 
important than the preservation of the 
Bill of Rights and certainly no one 
realizes this fact more than Mr. Murphy. 

As director of public relations of the 
Citizenship Educational Service, Mr. 
Murphy has, by his enthusiasm and sin- 
cere interest in the Bill of Rights, infused 
into the whole campaign a lively and co- 
operative spirit on the rart of the entire 
public. 

It was my pleasure to have served with 
Captain Murphy in the New York State 
Legislature and later cooperated with 
him in his work as the State comptroller 
in extending the facilities of the State 
government for the benefit of the people 
at a reduction in the cost of government. 

The address follows: 

I am honored and very happy tonight to 
have an opportunity to address my comrades 
of the Seventy-seventh Division, and particu- 
larly the officers and men of the Three Hun- 
dred and Sixth Infantry Regiment who are 
present as hosts at this reunion. In view of 
the important program arranged by the com- 
mittee, what I shall attempt to convey will be 
put as briefly as possible. 
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As our worthy comrade, the chairman has 
referred to the great organization I have the 
honor to be associated with as director of pub- 
lic relations—Citizenship Educational Serv- 
.ce—it seems appropriate, on an occasion such 
as the present, to say something about what 
we are doing to awaken the consciousness. of 
the people of our country to the great charter 
af our liberties—the Bill of Rights—embodied 
as the first 10 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, when it was adopted 
for submission to the States 150 years ago, 
here in New York, by the first Congress, in 
Federal Hall, on the site of the present Sub- 
treasury building at Wall and Nassau Streets. 
The Citizenship Educational Service is well 
equipped to carry out its purpose as it co- 
ordinates the patriotic activities of a num- 
ber of great national organizations with a 
combined membership of 30,000,000. This 
means that 300,000 local units are geared to 
convey our message to every State, city, town, 
and hamlet in the lar. 

The creation of Bill of Rights Week as a 
pericd of national observance, commemo- 
rating the anniversary, culminating on De- 
cember 15, 1941, was brought about by the 
efforts of our organization in sponsoring the 
passage of an act of Congress, which will be 
followed by a proclamation of the President 
designating December 15 as National Bill of 
Rights Day. On that day, throughout the 
country ceremonies will be held to honor the 
tradition of individual freedom which we all 
cherish. 

At this point I will attempt to refresh 
your memories with a few facts about the 
Bill of Rights, which is the heart of the 
Constitution, as far as the individual is con- 
cerned. It came from the heart of the 
people, and the 10 amendments comprising 
it were, in fact, a people’s charter. These 
amendments were the result of the insistent 
demands of the people—the farmers and 
artisans of that time, as well as the soldiers 
and their leaders in the war of independ- 
ence, voiced through such patriots as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, George Mason, James Mad- 
ison, Benjamin Franklin, and others. They 
had bitter memories of oppression. They 
had seen their homes broken into, their 
papers ransacked, their charters taken away 
from them, their right to trial by jury 
jeopardized. ‘Troops had been quartered in 
their midst and the right to speak, assemble, 
and print suppressed. After the heroic sac- 
rifices they had made to secure the recogni- 
tion of these rights they were determined to 
protect and preserve them. It was the reit- 
eration of these demands that inspired George 
Mason—Col. George Mason, of Virginia—to 
draft the Bill of Rights. 

So strongly did the people feel about the 
fundamental guaranties against encroach- 
ments on their rights that the Constitution 
could not possibly have been adopted if the 
citizens of the more important States, such 
as Massachusetts and Virginia, had not been 
assured that as soon as it was adopted appro- 
priate amendments would be recommended to 
the Congress in the way provided under the 
instrument itself—that is, by three-fourths 
of the States. It was decided by George 
Washington, James Madison, and the others 
whom I mentioned to present the form of 
the Bill of Rights drawn up by Col. George 
Mason for the State of Virginia as a model, 
and this was adopted by Congress as the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, to 
be submitted for ratification to the States on 
eptember 25, 1789. On December 15, 1791, the 
State of Virginia ratified the amendments, it 
being the last State to do so. 

Until the 10 amendments were added the 
Constitution merely provided for a form of 
government—that is, the legislative, the judi- 
cial, and the executive branches—a set of 


checks and balances. It provided for the elec- 
tion of a President and Vice President, for 
laws, and for the coinage of money, etc. What 
was not in the Constitution was left to the 
States. There was no provision of any meas- 
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ure of protection of the personal liberties 
and individual rights of the citizen. It is in 
in the Bill of Rights itself that provision is 
made for every individual to possess the right 
of free speech. freedom of worship, freedom of 
assembly, freedom of the press, and triai by 
jury. It is by insuring these protections tnat 
the Bill of Rights can rightly be considered 
the soul of the Constitution. 

In the campaign citizenship educational 
service is conducting, every schoo] child and 
student in the United States will be reached 
and in their minds will be implanted sub- 
stantially a knowledge of what has come down 
to them from the founding fathers of their 
country, so they will have a full realization, 
as they mature, of what their American lib- 
erty means and what their individual rights 
are. 
We have all seen the published accounts of 
the activities of subversive groups intent 
upon undermining the loyalty of the youth of 
our country and creating in their young minds 
distrust and skepticism. We have recognized 
this as the Nazi and communistic technique 
of putting class against class, group against 
group in an effort to weaken our resistance to 
foreign aggression by dividing us from within. 
The warning nas already been sounded to be 
on our guard against any man or group of 
men who preach race, class, or religious 
hatred. These men. are the vanguard of 
totalitarianism. 

Throughout the length and breadth of this 
land great interest has been manifested by 
patriotic, educational, religious, and civic 
organizations in thr celebration of the Bill 
of Rights Week. This intense interest, 
which has been stimulated in part by an 
active campaign of patriotic demonstrations, 
lectures, newspaper releases, and radio pro- 
grams, conducted by the Citizenship Educa- 
tional Service, of which I am the director of 
public relations, will result, I am confident, 
in renewed public interest, not only in the 
Bill of Rights, but in every other sacred herit- 
age bequeathed to us by our forefathers and 
guaranteed to us by our Constitution. 

To make the world safe for democracy, 
let us, soldiers of this country in the World 
War, rededicate our lives to the preservation 
of the Bill of Rights, and in doing so we will 
assure to generations yet unborn the free- 
dem of speech, the freedom of the press, and 
the right to worship according to one’s con- 
science, 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL 
PARENTS OF SELECTEES, INC. 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted by the House, I in- 
clude herewith a resolution adopted by 
the National Parents of Selectees, Inc., 
at their regular meeting of November 
13, 1941, at South Bend, Ind.: 

Whereas it is reliably reported that the 
War Department of the United States is 
taking a poll of National Guard men and 
selectees in certain divisions of our armed 
forces on the following question: “Are you 
willing to serve overseas?” Answer “Yes” or 
“No”; and 
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Whereas we believe the normal result of 
such action, if carried to its final objective, 
will cause enlisted men, who do not have the 
protection of the law to prevent their serving 
in Europe, to intimidate and coerce National 
Guard men and selectees in the same offen- 
sive manner practiced under similar condi- 
tions in Canada: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, We respectfully request that the 
War Department stop taking this aforemen- 
tioned poll which we believe will eventually 
pit the enlisted men of the Regular Army 
against the National Guard men and the 
selectees; and be it further 

Resolved, That we request all mothers and 
fathers to write to their sons requesting them 
to strive against such intimidation or propa- 
ganda and to honorably complete their term 
of service according to and under the protec- 
tion of the present law; and be it further 

Resolved, That we believe before further 
sacrifices are asked of our sons, that the Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet officers, the Members of 
Congress, all governmental officials and em- 
ployees, and all citizens should equal the pres- 
ent sacrifices of those in the armed forces of 
the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to our Senators and Congress- 
men with the request that it be entered in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and copies be sent 
to the President, Cabinet officers, the War 
Department, and interested organizations re- 
questing their cooperation. 

The National Parents of Selectees, Inc., con- 
vened in regular meeting this 13th day of 
November 1941, do hereby unanimously adopt 
the foregoing resolution. 

Signed this 13th day of November 1941. 

Attest: 

FPraNK J. Murray, 
President. 

Mrs. G. C. Monroe, 
Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS (S. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much of propaganda in the movies 
of late, and a Senate investigating com- 
mittee, I believe, is now engaged in prob- 
ing these charges. Since I seldom attend 
the movies, myself, I have no personal 
knowledge as to whether the moving pic- 
ture is being perverted in a deliberate 
attempt to stampede this Nation into war 
but the following editorial from the lead- 
ing newspaper in the two Dakotas is so 
significant and startling that I believe 
its contents should be called to the at- 
tention of the country and the Congress. 

There has apparently been a concerted 
attempt in some quarters to smear the 
Senate committee investigating charges 
of monopoly and propaganda in the 
moving-picture industry. 


this editorial, one wonders whether per- | ita highly unprofitable venture. 


haps this highly financed smear cam- 


| 


from some pernicious practices in the 
closely knit fraternity of moving-picture 
czars. In all events, it would seem that 
the public is entitled to know whether the 
moving-picture industry is primarily en- 
gaged in selling entertainment or ped- 
dling propaganda. 

Mr. Speaker, the newspapers this week 
carried a story in which President Roose- 
velt charged Time magazine with pub- 
lishing “deliberate lies” in the nature of 
propaganda which he said was detri- 
mental to American interests in South 
America. I know nothing of the validity 
of the President’s direct charges against 
the reliability of Time magazine. But it 
is apparently the so-called news reels of 
this same magazine that the editor of the 
Daily Argus Leader has analyzed and 
which he depicts as “frantic,” as “hys- 
terical,” and as “departing from the 
realm of reason and common sense.” It 
is unfortunate that so well-established a 
magazine as Time should lend itself to 
propaganda either through its own pages 
or through the agency of news reels and 
motion pictures which it sponsors for 
advertising purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, Time magazine has a 
right to publish fact or fiction, as it deems 
best. It has a right to propagandize or to 
report as it desires. The President may 
or may not be right in his open and di- 
rect attack upon its accuracy and de- 
pendability. But now that its owner, Mr. 


Luce, has been publicly spanked by the. 


President, it is hoped that at least in its 
news reels it will cease to propagandize 
for war in its unquestioning and hero- 
worshiping support of the President’s 
foreign policy and that it will once again 
revert to reporting facts and dramatizing 
actualities in meritorious service of the 
people whose support has built its circula- 
tion and established its position. Mr. 
Luce has now learned in the sad school of 
experience that even his faithful following 
of the President’s program, whithersoever 
it may lead, does not give him immunity 
from his hero’s wrath when once he di- 
gresses from the well-marked trail. If 
Time magazine will cater to truth, and 
if its news reels will report facts, I feel 
sure it will find that the loyalty of the 
people will repay it much more perma- 
nently than purple favors from the ruling 
family. 

As for the moving-picture industry 
generally, Mr. Speaker, let the public 
judge for itself, and let the Senate com- 
mittee make an honest and nonpreju- 
diced investigation of whether or not 
war-provoking propaganda has become a 
standard part of its stock in trade. If 
those who oppose war will refuse to at- 
tend theaters and pictures which would 
trick this Republic into war it may help 
decrease the propaganda which some 
people complain they are forced to pay 
to see. There are enough types of enter- 
tainment and amusement in this country 
today so that few people need feel com- 
pelled to patronize a theater or an in- 
dustry which uses its vast resources in the 
nefarious business of promoting war; and 
if investigation shows that this is the 
case in the moving-picture business, pub- 


After reading | lic reaction soon or late is likely to make 


In all 
events, the public is entitled to the facts 


paign is not intended to divert attention | in this connection. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now call attention to the 


following editorial from the Daily Argus- 
Leader of Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: 


[From the Daily Argus-Leader, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak.] 


THE MARCH OF WAR 


The March of Time film, currently being 
presented at the Hollywood Theater in Sioux 
Falls, might be more accurately entitled “The 
March of War.” It is an obvious attempt on 
the part of its producers to inflame and 
frighten the American people. In its frantic 
attempt to reach its goal it departs from the 
realm of reason and common sense. 

The film, in brief, pictures a typical Amer- 
ican community—it might be Sioux Falls— 
with its abundance and happy living. Then 
it shows what will happen to this city when 
and if Hitler takes charge. 

First the American flag is hauled down and 
a@ Hitler flag erected. The streets, once alive 
with cars and people, are almost deserted 
under the Hitler regime. The only cars are 
military cars. The persons on the streets are 
mostly marching men. Hitler's agents take 
over the press and the radio. They cancel 
all regular train schedules and limit travel on 
military traifs only to those who have ac- 
quired permits. Armed men go through the 
public library and destroy the books that 
Hitler doesn’t like. They also enter the 
libraries in private homes and throw out 
banned material. ‘ 

Food shortages develop and the prices are 
high. Banners announce a loaf of bread for 
55 cents—a special price. Cigarettes are sold 
for only a few cents less than $1 a package. 
Many citizens are deprived of all their means 
and must stand in bread-lines. 

Those who do not bow immediately to the 
conqueror are placed in concentration camps. 
é picture of these is displayed. They are 
normal citizens, both men and women. Then 
they are lined up against a brick wall. A 
firing squad moves into action. The next 
scene shows these citizens tumbled over on 
the ground—dead* 

Meanwhile an announcer with a solemn, 
dramatic voice tells the story of the transi- 
tion of this American community to a Hitler- 
dominated city. 

The film is an example of hysterical war 
propaganda at its worst. 

It is not as subtle, however, as have been 
other screenings of “The March of Time” 
whose purpose has been to get the United 
States into the war. This is really overdone 
and the people are likely to be more amused 
than frightened. 

If there are those, however, who are im- 
pressed by it as a definite possibility, we sug- 
gest that they read an article in the Novem- 
ber Reader's Digest by Lt. Col. Thomas R. 
Phillips of the general staff corps of the 
United States Army. 

The article is entitled “The Bombing Plane 
Has Made America Invasion Proof.” 

Its first three paragraphs, printed here- 
with, deserve a particularly careful study: 

“Land-based air power has made the United 
States impregnable to sea-borne invasion. 
This is the most important fact to be learned 
from the European war. Even if our Navy 
were inferior to that of the enemy, no military 
leader would ever seriously consider attempt- 
ing to invade us. 

“Imagine a convoy of 50 troopships crossing 
3,000 miles of the Atlantic. The departure 
of such a force could not be kept secret. Our 
defending bombers would start attacking it a 
thousand miles from the coast. The attacks 
would grow in intensity as the convoy ap- 
proached. The invaders might not be stopped 
but they would be badly damaged. 

“Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to 
come into a harbor and remaining practically 
stationary for days in narrow waters with the 
entire United States bombing force working 
onit. The picture is incredible. What leader 
would risk thousands of men, packed in trans- 








ports like sardines, under such bombing con- 
ditions? Invasion across the sea against 
ample land-based air power no longer is in 
the book of possibilities.” 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted by American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors, September 26, 1941. 

The commissioner of motor vehicles 
of my State, Hon. Carroll E. Mealey, has 
asked to join him and his fellow com- 
missioners throughout the United States 
in opposing measures such as H. R. 5949. 

The official resolution follows: 


Whereas the subject of regulation by the 
Federal Government of sizes and weights of 
commercial motor vehicles being recom- 
mended to the Congress by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its report dated 
July 31, 1941, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 226 of the Motor Carrier Act, as 
amended; and 

Whereas legislation has been introduced 
and is pending in the Congress, embodying 
in part the recommendations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to regulate the 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles and com- 
binations thereof operated upon the high- 
ways in interstate commerce; and 

Whereas the promotion of safety and the 
abatement of nuisances in road use is the 
foundation of all motor-vehicle regulation 
and that State government is closer to the 
people and the promotion of safety on the 
highways is greatest when kept within the 
jurisdiction of the State than when partially 
or wholly controlled through Federal bureaus; 
and 

Whereas the number of commercial motor 
.vehicles registered in our respective States is 
a@ small proportion of all motor vehicles and 
that the privileges of other users of the high- 
way, represented by the priva.e passenger 
vehicles, must be respected and made secure; 
and that it is the guaranty of these privileges 
that we, as motor-vehicle administrators, are 
charged, and we can best perform our sworn 
duties of providing safety on the highways 
so long as the sizes and weights of commer- 
cial motor vehicles are controlled by the indi- 
vidual States; and 

Whereas the obvious objective of Federal 
regulation is that of increasing the size and 
weight of motor vehicles, it is submitted that 
public safety will be thereby jeopardized by 
reason of the psychological effect on motor- 
ists generally by the appearance on the high- 
ways of motortrucks of great size, particu- 
larly on those highways not designed to 
carry such traffic; and 

Whereas every administrator is familiar 
with the. present difficulty in stopping com- 
mercial vehicles within the limits prescribed 
by law, it would be creating an additional 
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highway hazard to authorize increased gross 
weights of commercial vehicles without first 
improving braking equipment; and 

Whereas the American Association of State 
Highway Officials has reported that’ only 6.7 
percent of the total mileage of rural roads 
is classified as high-type roads, and that 
data now available clearly show the differ- 
ences in materials, soil, topography, and cli- 
mate among the several States, creating 
wide variance in cost of construction and 
maintenance, and in the character and ex- 
tent of the highway facilities required to 
serve the citizens of the several States; and, 
therefore, so long as such factors are present, 
uniformity of size and weights by any means 
is not economically possible or practical, and 
that as the cost of these highways falls upon 
the citizens of the several States, it is the 
sovereign right and responsibility of the 
States to determine how their highways shall 
be related to the volume, size, and weight of 
motor vehicles moving over them; and 

Whereas the several States, through their 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation of the 
Council of State Governments, have studied 
and considered all of the factors involved in 
this problem and now have continuing com- 
mittees comprised of legislative and adminis- 
trative officials working in cooperation with 
the highway engineers of the several States 
for the purpose of bringing about uniformity 
with respect to weights and dimensions of 
commercial] vehicles based upon highway con- 


ditions in each State; therefore there is no 


justification for Federal regulation in this 
field; and 

Whereas effective enforcement of Federal 
regulations will be impractical because of the 
large Federal enforcement personnel that 
would be required to patrol all highways and 
byways on which interstate commerce 
moves—witness the great difficulty that has 
been encountered in trying to enforce the 
provisions of the Motor Carrier Act; and 

Whereas Federal regulation of such intrinsic 
State functions as the regulation of the sizes 
and weights of commercial motor vehicles is 
wrong in principle and would encroach upon 
the right and duty of the State to provide 
their citizenry with an administration close 
to and responsible at all times to them: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the duly authorized 
motor-vehicle administrators of the 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Provinces of 
Canada, assembled in convention, do record 
our vigorous opposition to the adoption by 
the Congress of any legislation authorizing 
the regulation of sizes and weights of com- 
mercial motor vehicles by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or any other Federal 
agency; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive director shall 
forward to all members of the association 
sufficient copies of this resolution in order 
that these copies may be sent by the motor- 
vehicle administrators to their representatives 
in Congress along with a personal letter of 
protest. 





Agricultural Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 27, 1941 
LETTERS FROM MRS. GEORGE M. STUCKEY 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp two letters on 
the farm problem, written by a gifted 
lady of Bishopville, S. C. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


- aS follows: 


BisHoPvVILLE, 8. C., November 13, 1941. 
Senator E. D. SMITH, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR SMITH: In the 1933-34 
$2,500,000,000 Federal refinancing program, 
in the name of the farmer, in which creditors 
obtained 92 percent of it, or $2,289,000,000, 
compared with 8 per-ent, or $211,000,000, for 
the Nation’s farmers, the average benefit to 
each refinanced farmer being only $246, we 
have the tragic situation of organized credi- 
tors, at Government expense, having unloaded 
Government-induced debts on farm owners 
who have not had the slightest chance since 
to pay them off from farm income alone; farm 
owners who, for following Government re- 
quest as to expansion in winning World War 
No. 1, have been continuously liquidated for 
20 years for their cooperation, the bene- 
ficiaries being those less patriotic and less 
worthy. 

The refinancing was made on basis of 12- 
cent cotton instead of an average 9 cents re- 
ceived the succeeding 7 years—twice the price 
obtained for corn and wkeat—and with no 
restriction of acreage or allotment limitation. 
Commissioner’s loans, based on high valua- 
tion and no restriction of acreage, and behind 
regular land-bank loans, gave creditors prac- 
tically 100 percent cash and farmers an ex- 
change of lands, saddled with the debts, in 
the form of mortgages, on their land. With 
promise of parity soon thereafter in return 
for restriction of basic crop acreage, but with 
less than cost of production instead for most 
years, is it any woncer that 65,000 foreclosures 
were carried out during the 4-year period 
1935 to 1939 by the Federal land banks alone, 
and during 1939 and 1940, 30,700 more by 
them, with other thousands since? 

From page 903 of the 1940 Treasury Depart- 
ment bill, I quote Mr. Hill, then Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration: “We fore- 
closed 6,600 farms in 1938 and 4,421 in 1937. 
This was in connection with the Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation loans, and the principal 
payments had only begun to start in 1936. 
We have not gone far enough to tell what is 
going to‘happen in this regard. We are now 
taking the farms over faster than we are 
getting rid of them. The Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation is doing that.” The real 
purpose of my letter is found in a statement 
by Mr. Hill, top of page 906: “All of our sales 
of farm land are made on basis of normal 
value. That can be ascertained by a com- 
putation of earnings over a considerable pe- 
riod of time. We take everything into consid- 
eration, and we determine a policy on that 
basis and try to get a fair market value for 
the land based on farm income.” Under this 
policy, which is equitable as to determination 
of value, the farm owner is the one who 
should be entitled to the benefit, especially 
under our changed farm conditions, instead 
of clients of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, bootleggers, Negroes, racketeers, as is 
now the case. 

Since the transfc° of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration to the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1940 there has been some improve- 
ment in attitude toward farm owners and a 
recent statistical improvement through re- 
amortiza’ ‘ons, instead of foreclosures, by the 
land banks. The full debt is there, however, 
though the picture of distress not so visible 
for the present. Recent statistical improve- 
ment is also due to high pressure on original 
farm owners to sell greater portion of their 
productive acreage for reduction of these 
World War No. 1 mortgages, leaving them with 
the unproductive land on which to live, the 
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very thing the Government is supposed to be 
trying to prevent. 

I quote Mr. Snow, Director of Finance, 
Farm Credit Administration, page 112, 1942 
Treasury Department bill: “During the 12 
months just ended the land banks took over 
6,400 loans. The year earlier the foreclosures 
were 12,000. The Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion foreclosed on 4,000 farms as compared 
with 8,300 whe year previous. On the Mort- 
gage Corporation the losses have been very 
substantial; the second-mortgage business is 
quite hazardous, and in over 65 percent of 
the cases which have gone to foreclosure 
there has been a 100-percent loss of the 
second mortgage.” 

In the face of such indisputable evidence, 
why does not Congress pass legislation for 
removal of all second-mortgage commission- 
er’s loans and delinquencies, which are over- 
loacs, even though reamortized, and but a 
postponement of foreclosure unless farm 
prices immediately and tremendously im- 
prove over the present and remain improved? 
Why not take the more justifiable, humane 
course of saving farm owners instead of 
allowing their property to be transferred, 
at Government loss, to Farm Security Ad- 
ministration clients, tenants, job holders, 
and others not remotely deserving of it nor 
entitled to it under the American democratic 
form of government? Present policies will 
continue unless Congress acts to remove the 
cause. There will not be a cessation of the 
steady drift to farm peasantry through fore- 
closures, material buying power, nor a return 
to prosperity under present set-up of farms, 
on a large percent of them, until overload 
mortgages imposed through deflation of 
farmers after the last war are removed. 

Farm mortgage commissioner’s loans, the 
overloads, should be canceled for the reason 
that deflation of farmers has continued, not 
only since the refinancing but for the past 
two full decades, causing millions to lose 
their farms through foreclosure to insurance 
companies, mortgage corporations, joint-stock 
end Federal land banks, and other, one in 
every five farm owners being foreclosed from 
1926 to 1937, one in every three during a 
10-year period 1929 through 1939, and many 
thousands since. These loans should be can- 
celed for the the reason that “a burnt child 
dreads the fire” and should have relief from 
last World War’s pain to be better able men- 
tally and physically to cooperate again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Acnes J. STUCKEY. - 
(Mrs. George M. Stuckey.) 
[From the Charleston (5. 2.) News and 
Courier of October 11, 1941] 


FARM SITUATION 


To the News and Courier: 

I note meetings being held cver the State 
in the name of farmers. These meetings 
should be dominated by real farmers them- 
selves, not job holders living ofi the farmers. 
Relief measures from farmers’ standpoint 
should be determined upon and sought. To 
that end this is an open letter from one 
who has studied farm problems more than 
a decade, and who is convinced that farmers 
are on the road to regimented farm peasan- 
try unless they wake from their lethargy, 
shake off their servitude, and demand their 
rights. 

With a population three-fourths rural and 
farm income in South Carolina the lowest 
since 1870, it is essential that relief be had 
immediately as a matter of justice, under 
present stress of crop disaster, if maximum 
patriotism is to be preserved among the 
farming class. Such relief should be a tem- 
porary stopgap to legislation of permanent 
benefit. It should include, for cotton farm- 
ers, a direct grant covering the 1941 allot- 
ment, to take care of loss on lint and seed, 
similar to Federal protection of western farm- 
ers under wheat insurance. If necessary, 
part of the 6,500,000 bales of Government- 


owned cotton should be used for distressed 
cotton producers, rather than go to specula- 
tors and others. 

In the way of permanent relief, legislation 
to abolish overload Commissioner’s loans held 
on farm lands by the Federal Mortgage Cor- 
poration, also delinquent Federal land-bank 
payments, should be sought. Relief to this 
effect would stop the steady grind of farm 


owners to tenancy, public, and Work Projects 


Administration jobs, and save the Federal 
Government money in the end. The most 
serious condition confronting the welfare of 
our State in particular, and rural people 
everywhere, is the farm-mortgage burden 
imposed upon farmers through no fault of 
their making. 

With gross farm income the past decade 
half that received by the Nation’s farmers 
before the 1920 deflation, with policies of 
high tariff and freight-rate discriminations, it 
is no wonder the farm-mortgage debt, though 
since liquidated approximately $2,000,000,- 
000 through foreclosure, is still double that 
of the pre-World War No. 1 period. 

South Carolina has a farm-mortgage debt 
of $44,951,000. The Federal land bank and 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, through Com- 
missioner’s loans, hold considerably over half 
of these mortgages. Most of this debt is of 
long standing, resulting from post-war de- 
flation of farm owners and continued low 
prices. Because of the State’s ruinous short 
crops, the seriousness of this condition will 
be intensified. 

According to Federal agricultural statistics, 
1940, Federal land-bank loans in South Caro- 
lina are delinquent 35.5 percent. Commis- 
sioner’s loans are delinquent 36.9 percent in 
South Carolina; 31.3 percent of all owner- 
operated farms in this State are mortgaged, 
most of them heavily so; 46.6 percent is the 
ratio of debt to value of mortgaged farms in 
South Carolina. That is the tragic picture 
all over the country. It will evidently grow 
much worse in many sections of the South 
this year. 

Counting five to a farm owner’s family, over 
250,000 of South Carolina’s farm population 
are now living under duress of heavy mort- 
gage. Because of recent crop loss, unless 
something is done in the way of substantial 
legislation, at least 50 percent of South Caro- 
lina farm owners are doomed to be superseded 
by Negroes and others less worthy through 
the Farm Security Administration; that 
means a half million of South Carolina farm 
owner families will be ground out and others 
of the tenant class elevated to their places by 
the Government. 

Unfortunately the President vetoed insur- 
ance of the 1941 cotton crop, Unless meas- 
ures of relief are granted comparable to the 
insurance law now applicable to western 
farmers, many southern farmers will be sold 
out, the Government assuming the loss. 

Since 1935 farmers have been promised 
parity on basic crops in return for restriction. 
They have not been receiving cost of produc- 
tion, counting all farm benefits; much less 
parity. Even had they received parity on 
their one-third acreage, it would not have 
compensated the loss on the two-thirds acre- 
age, for they could not grow other com- 
mercial crops. Without even parity on the 
one-third, the mortgaged farmer, except from 
outside income, has not been able to pay 
debt, principal or interest, with his one-third 
commercial crop acreage, especially under in- 
termittent years of crop loss. Because of 
ex post facto law operating since 1935, re- 
quiring farmers to pay debt contracted on 
100-percent acreage with income from 33- 
percent acreage, and less than parity on that, 
delinquencies have piled up and foreclosures 
rolled on. 

Policies of Government, all for the ten- 
ant, nothing for the farm owner except con- 
tinuous squeezing, are pushing hundreds of 
southern farm families out of their homes 
and farms on relief or public jobs to give 
Others these farms and homes. For illustra- 
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tion, a farmer may owe the Federal land bank 
$7,500 and have an additional commission- 
er’s loan of $2,500, a total of $10,000. This 
loan was originally obtained in response to 
Government request for expansion in win- 
ning World War No. 1, with no restriction of 
acreage or allotment limitation in force. 
Since that loan was made, the farm owner, 
solely dependent on the farm, is no better off 
as to principal. Though he has paid over 
$10,000 in interest, including the first 12 
years of high interest rates succeeding the 
war, and by great denial of self and family, 
the full principal is still there with delin- 
quents accrued, signboards of a. wretched, 
unbreakable state of bondage like that of the 
feudalistic peasant of old. 

The joker in the law has been the 7-percent 
penalty on unpaid delinquencies. Farm own- 
ers meet their payments when it is humanly 
possible for them to do so. That 7-percent 
penalty is an unjust, cruel device that robs 
helpless, unorganized farm owners of their 
farms and homes. Over a series of years there 
are seasons of crop failure, when it is impos- 
sible to pay debt. The 7-percent penalty on 
delinquencies the past lean years of farm 
income has helped railroad thousands of farm 
oveiers—more than 80,000 since 1934, out of 
their farms and homes and reduce other 
thousands to a status of peasaritry on their 
farms. Instead of penalization for victimized 
farm owners who have suffered disaster, there 
should be help. Delinquencies caused by 
crop disaster, especially during restriction 
without parity, should be paid by Federal 
emergency funds. 

Under adverse farm conditions of recent 
years, low prices, restricted acreage without 
adequate parity, it has been impossible for a 
farm owner, except a public job holder or the 
recipient of other income, to meet his land- 
bank payments. Therefore his $10,000 loan is 
foreciosed, the land taken over by the land 
bank, divided into two tracts, and sold for 
$3,000 each, a loss of $4,000. Usually these 
sales are forced by the Farm Mortgage Cor- 
poration, owning the overload Commissioner’s 
loans, whose tax-exempt bonds and interest 
are unconditionally guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Government. The farm owner’s tracts 
are bought by clients of the Farm Security 
Administration, who owe $3,000 each and 
have 40 years at 3 percent to pay the loans. 
In the meantime, they are furnished every- 
thing. 

Why should not a farm owner be refinanced 
on the same basis and terms that tenants are 
set up in business? Surely the farm owners 
of South Carolina and other States are fust 
as deserving as tenants. Is not this evident 
favoritism, in the main, due to preponderance 
of votes, especially the Negro vote, in the 
North? If not, then why has not something 
been done to stop it? Is not this robbing of 
one’s home and farm, to give to another, rank 
communism in the disguise of the nice-sound- 
ing name, farm security? Why not reduce - 
the farm owner’s mortgages to such amounts 
as the earning capacity of the farm, under 
restriction, would enable him, as well as an- 
other, to gradually liquidate the debt, thus 
leaving his family secure, instead of replacing 
him with another, trying to make the new 
farm owner secure under regimentation of 
some farm agent who could not, himself, make 
a livingon the farm? Why not legislation re- 
quiring the Farm Security Administration, 
since they seem to have plenty of money, to 
do something for farm owners by paying de- 
linquent land-bank installments due from 
this year’s disaster crops instead of seeking to 
obtain farmers’ land and homes for the bene- 
fit of Negroes and other tenants? 

Farm-mortgage Commissioner’s loans 
should be canceled for the reason that 70 
percent of them are overloads behind regular 
land-bank loans placed on farmers in the 
1933 refinancing to take care of creditors. 
These overloads, or second mortgages, are the 
ones that cause most of the foreclosures and 
amount to approximately one-half billion. 








Commissioner’s loans are delinquent 30 per- 
cent. Delinquent Federal land-bank loans 
amount to $428,547,000 and should be can- 
celed. An appropriation of less than one bil- 
lion would cancel all second-mortgage Com- 
missioner’s loans, all delinquent Federal 
land-bank loans, put the farm owner on the 
same basis with the new tenant farm owner, 
restore purchasing power to 40 percent of the 
Nation’s farm owners and their families, stop 
the continuous grinding out of farm owners 
to relief rolls, thus saving money in addition 
to the humane aspect of a disgraceful sit- 
uation. 

While I am in sympathy with the admin- 
istration’s foreign financial policy, it is my 
belief that if the American Government can 
spend seven to twelve billion dollars on other 
nations in defense of democracy abroad it 
can afford less than a billion to keep thou- 
sands of harassed farm owners in possession 
of their means of livelihood, thus making 
secure democracy of American farm owners, 
those who have been the very bulwarks of our 
form of government since the founding of 
our Republic. We in South Carolina should 
take the lead in seeking this much-needed, 
belated relief for the oppressed, discriminated- 
against class of the New Deal—the present 
farm owners, pillars of Cemocracy, yet rocking 
and toppling through grave injustice. 

Mrs. GrorcE M. STUCKEY, 
Farm Woman. 





Tribute to Senator Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL A. HATCH 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 27, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DREW PEARSON AND ROBERT 
S. ALLEN 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, recently 
the Washington Daily Merry-Go-Round 
published a very fine and well-deserved 
tribute to a distinguished Member of this 
body, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
TRUMAN]. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
WASHINGTON DaILy MeErry-Go-RounpD 
(By Drew Vearson and Robert S. Allen) 

(Evrror’s NotrE.—The brass ring, good for 
one free ride on the Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, this week goes to Senator Harry 8S. 
TRUMAN, who, as chairman of a special in- 
vestigating committee, keeps an alert eye on 
defense projects.) 

Early next Monday morning five United 
States Senators will arrive in Memphis, Tenn., 
and begin asking embarrassing questions. 
They will ask why the Government should 
have to pay $15.66 for repairing an automo- 
bile tire, $18.64 for rebuilding a $5 carburetor, 
and $1.50 for labor to change the motor oil of 
a truck. 

The answers, if any, will be given by offi- 
Cials of Ferguson-Oman, the contracting com- 
Pany which is building a giant ordnance 
plant near Memphis to be operated by soap 
makers Procter & Gamble. 
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The Senators expect to uncover many other 
extraordinary things about this defense proj- 
ect. Their sense of smell for making such 
discoveries has been well developed. They 
have been asking embarrassing questions 
since last spring, when the special committee 
to investigate the national-defense program 
was set up. 

From the very start the committee’s dis- 
closures have been a series of headline sensa- 
tions. But one of the most remarkable de- 
velopments of the committee is its chairman, 
Senator Harry S. TRuMAN, of Missouri. 

Slightly built, bespectacled, a lover of 
Chopin and a shunner of the limelight, Tru- 
MAN is one of the last men in Congress who 
would be considered a hard-boiled prober. 
In manner and appearance he is anything 
but the crusader. 

But in the 8 months he has been operating 
he has made investigation history—and he 
has a long way yet to go. 


PENDERGAST MAN 


TRUMAN came to the Senate in 1935, in the 
same freshman class with Minton, of Indiana; 
Schwellenbach, of Washington; and Burke, of 
Nebraska. Each one of them quickly made 
a name for himself, but they are no longer 
in the Senate. 

TruMAN kept in the background, was 
known only as a henchman of the notorious 
Pendergast machine. During the 6 years of 
TruMAN’s first term, so far as the man in 
the street was concerned, there was only one 
Senator from Missouri—BENNETT CLARK. 

Then came the conviction of Boss Pender- 
gast; and many of his associates took to the 
tall timber. But not Truman. He publicly 
acknowledged his political debt to Pender- 
gast and their long friendship. 

The wise boys wrote it down that it was 
all over for TRuMAN. He was a courageous 
man, but he had cooked his goose. They 
were wrong. In one of the hottest campaigns 
in Missouri history, where fiery elections are 
an old story, TRUMAN, the Pendergast man, 
was decisively reelected. 

He returned to the Senate as quiet and as 
inconspicuous as before. Since January he 
has been on his feet only four times, and his 
remarks could all be printed on three pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Each time he talked about one subject— 
Senate Resolution 71, the resolution that 
authorized his investigating committee. This 
probe has been his passion ever since friends 
back home began writing him about waste 
in the construction of Fort Leonard Wood at 
Rollo, Mo. 

FARM BOY 


In Missouri they say of Truman that “he 
was born and reared between the plow han- 
dles of a Jackson County farm.” His first 
jcb was in a drug store, running errands, 
dusting bottles, and washing windows. Even 
as a youth he was thrifty, and when he hears 
of the waste of millions, he remembers that 
drug-store job and the munificent sum of $3 
a week it paid him. 

TRUMAN never went to college. He took a 
secretarial course in Independence, Mo., his 
home town. Armed with this schcoling, he 
was graduated from drug-store errand boy to 
bank clerk. But banking held no lure for 
him, so he worked his way through the 
Kansas City School of Law and hung out his 
shingle. 

Also, he became active in the Pendergast 
organization, where his quiet efficiency soon 
attracted the attention of the squat political 
boss. The World War interrupted Truman’s 
budding legal-political career. He enlisted 
in the Army, was sent to the famed artillery 
school at Fort Sill, Okla., and won a com- 
mission as second lieutenant. By the time 
his outfit, the One Hundred and Twentieth 
Field Artillery, went to France, Truman was 
a captain in command of a battery. 

He saw action on the Meuse-Argonne front, 
his battery firing its last gun at 10:45 on the 
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morning of November 11, 1918, just 15 min- 
utes before the armistice. 

Returning to Missouri, young TRUMAN re- 
newed his Pendergast contacts and soon was 
awarded an appointment as a county judge. 
In this office he quickly made a reputation as 
@ conscientious and trustworthy jurist and 
several years later was elected presiding judge 
of the court. It is one of TruMAN’s greatest 
prides that as presiding judge he directed the 
construction of $25,000,000 worth of public 
highways and buildings without a penny of 
bocdle. 

FROM COUNTY BENCH TO SENATE 

TRUMAN was a little-known county judge 
when, in 1934, Boss Pendergast picked him to 
run for the Senate seat voluntarily relin- 
quished by the famous Jim Reed, whose acid 
tongue and devastating wit is a Senate leg- 
end. It was a three-cornered race, with Tru- 
MAN pitted against two prominent Demo- 
cratic leaders. But with Pendergast’s potent 
backing, Truman handily won the nomina- 
tion, and later the election. 

Throughout his 7 years in the Senate, Tru- 
MAN has been overshadowed by his colleague, 
BENNETT CLARK. 

The son of a national political leader, a 
ready orator and two-fisted fighter, CLarK 
quickly made himself a front-page figure in 
the congressional arena. TRUMAN was con- 
tent to let h'm have the limelight. 

While CLtarK became a bellicose New Deal 
foe, TRUMAN quietly supported the Roosevelt 
administration. This paid him big political 
dividends last year when he was reelected 
despite the handicap of being a Pendergast 
man. 

When the defense and foreign policy issues 
developed, TruMAN continued to back the 
President. CLarK graduated from anti-new 
dealism to violent isolationism, but Truman 
did not swerve. He is exposing every dollar 
of waste and other failings of the defense 
program he can uncover, but he has voted for 
every defense and foreign policy bill spon- 
sored by the President. 





Government Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 27, 1941 
ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of last evening in 
the column called The Great Game of 
Politics, written by Mr. Frank R. Kent. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

November 26, 1941] 

THE GREAT GAME OF PoLiITICS—SENATORS STRIV- 
ING TO CURTAIL SPENDING, WHILE HOUSE 
PusHes “PorK Barret” BILL 

(By Frank R. Kent) 

One of the most distressing things in our 
country is the ability of public men to face 
both ways with impunity: to say one thing 
and do another; to make promises and then 
repudiate them. So successfully is this done 
in these days that the stage has been reached 
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where a man’s word no longer means very 
much. Whether he keeps it or not appears 
to make little difference. 

That is a pretty serious charge to lay against 
the public life of the day, but the evidence 
to sustain it is abundant and conv e 
There are, in fact, so many instances that the 
novelty has worn off. It is no longer sensa- 
tional when the words of our higher public 
officials are contradicted by their deeds. 

Take, for example, the irreconcilable nature 
of what is going on today in House and Sen- 
ate. The contrast could not be greater. On 
the Senate side, the Byrd committee has be- 
gun hearings looking to the drastic curtail- 
ment of all nondefense expenditures. The 
President last January solemnly warned that 
every nonessential activity must be pared to 
the bone. 

Gov. Marriner S. Eccles of the Reserve 
Board has insisted that only the deepest cut 
can avert catastrophe. Secretary Morgen- 
thau has urged a $1,000,000,000 reduction. 
Senator Byrp believes that $2,000,000,000 can 
be eliminated. The Budget Director, in ac- 
cordance with the Byrd resolution, has sub- 
mitted three estimates—for a billion, a bil- 
lion and a half, and two billion curtailment. 


“INDEFENSIBLE” MEASURE 


And while the Senate committee is thus 
engaged, what is the House doing? The 
House is getting ready to pass the rivers and 
harbors bill, authorizing projects to the 
amount of $1,000,000,000. This measure is 
denounced by Senator CLarK of Missouri as 
“the most indefensible bill ever heard of.” 
Senator VANDENBERG, Of Michigan declares 
that “it represents the most scandalous dis- 
tribution of pork in all the history of log- 
rolling and back-scratching legislation. It 
is a stench in the nostrils of hard-pressed 
taxpayers.” “There is enough pork in this 
bill,” says Senator Typrncs, of Maryland, 
“not only to load all the ships we are now 
building but all those we will build for 4 
long time to come.” 

Yet we find the same administration forces 
supposedly cooperating with the Byrd com- 
mittee in the Senate to cut down $1,000,000- 
000 strongly supporting in the House this 
bill, which would add on $1,000,000,000. In 
the bill is an authorization of $285,000,000 for 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway—a plan 
which twice has been rejected by the Senate 
but which Mr. Roosevelt has revived. He 
calls it a national-defense measure, but this 
aspect is so debatable and the whole aspect 
so dubious that long ago it became clear 
that it could not go through either House or 
Senate on its merits. Accordingly, the expe- 
dient was devised of putting it in the omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill. 

This was regarded as a very slick trick 
indeed. The first and natural effect of the 
scheme was to put on the committee tre- 
mendous pressure from all quarters. Every 
Member with a pet improvement naturally 
brought it out. If, it was argued, the Presi- 
dent could put his pet project in this bill, 
there was no reason others could not do s0, 
too. 

“PORK” WELL DISTRIBUTED 


The result is that in the bill, besides the 
$285,000,000 for the St. Lawrence seaway, 
there are $197,000,000 for the discredited 
Florida ship canal, and $75,000,000 for the 
old Tombigbee River project, which has been 
batting around Congress for years. These 
are the larger items—the 3 of them total- 
ing $557,000,000—but there are an infinite 
number of smaller ones. For example, there 
are 13 separate projects in the little State of 
Maryland. The State (Texas) of the chair- 
man of the committee reporting the bill gets 
a dozen of considerable size, including inter- 
coastal waterways, ship canals, and storage 
reservoirs. The “pork” has been distributed 
in fairly equal proportions between North and 
South. The calculation is that there are al- 
most enough Members with a personal stake 
in the bill to put it through intact. 


Perhaps this is so. Nevertheless, in both 
House and Senate there will be a determined 
effort to cut out the three big items—St. Law- 
rence seaway, Florida Canai, 

Particularly will the fight 

Senate. The passage of this bill in its 
ent shape would make a joke of 
committee. If it goes 

work of the Byrd committee will be n 
before it is well started. 

Neither our defense at home nor our policy 
abroad can be effectively implemented if our 


000,000 taxpayers who next year will shell 
out to the Treasury so much more of their 
income than they ever did before might well 
take notice of this situation. It is obviously 
to their interest to oppose such a bill. It is 
equally to their interest to get behind the 
Byrd committee. The difficulty is to stir 
them into action. 


Federalization of Unemployment Compen- 
sation Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 27, 1941 


STATEMENT BY GOV. ROBERT O. BLOOD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by Hon. Robert O. Blood, Governor 
of New Hampshire, opposing the federal- 
ization of State unemployment insur- 
ance agencies. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered t> be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


Recent announcements by top-rank offi- 
cials in Washington indicate only too clearly 
that far-reaching and significant changes in 
our pattern of government are being con- 
templated. Of paramount interest to the 
people of this State is the proposal that the 
unemployment compensation program which, 
since its start in 1936, has been operated by 
one of our own State departments and by 
New Hampshire people for the protection of 
New Hampshire workers, be henceforth ad- 
ministered under the direction and control 
of the Federal Government. 

This is a matter of concern to every cone 
of our citizens; to the worker. who in times 
of enforced unemployment looks to the Un- 
employment Compensation Division for 
prompt and efficient payment of weekly bene- 
fits; to the employer, who must furnish, 
through taxes, the money from which bene- 
fits are paid; and to the rest of our people, 
who, although neither paid workers nor em- 
ployers of labor, still must shoulder a part 
of the expense which the program entails 
through the increased cost of the goods they 
corisume. The truth is that this new pro- 
posal either directly or indirectly affects the 
pocketbooks of every one of us and merits 
our careful study and examination. 

The main argument advanced by those who 
advocate turning over the State Unemploy- 
ment Compensation program to the Federal 
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years to come. How can we do other than 
oppose a plan which suggests that this money 
be made available to the people of less provi- 
dent States? 

It is also argued that our unemployment- 
compensation system should be federalized in 
order to equalize the benefits which the sys- 
tem pays to individuals throughout the coun- 
try. It is true that there is a wide variation 
in the amounts paid to individuals in the 
several States for a week of unemployment. 
It is also true that there is a wide variation 
among the States in the number of weeks dur- 
ing a year for which an individual may be 
paid. Such inequalities arise because the 
States differ in ability to pay benefits, differ 
in standards of living, or differ in their ideas 
of what government should do for the unem- 
ployed worker. 

But in this respect it is both interesting 
and gratifying to find upon investigation that 
New Hampshire ranks well up toward the top 
of the list in the liberality of its unemploy- 
ment-compensation law to its workers. There 
are only 16 States which pay a higher rate 
per week than New Hampshire; there are 
only 12 States which pay for a longer period 
of time. 

The waiting-period requirement of an un- 
employment-compensation law is another 
factor which is of vital interest to the unem- 
ployed worker. It determines the number of 
weeks which he must be unemployed without 
compensation before he is eligible to receive 
benefits. At the present time the New Hamp- 
shire requirement is 2 weeks. But on Novem- 
ber 1 the New Hampshire unemployment- 
compensation fund reached the $8,000,000 
mark. If it remains at or above that point 
during November and December, as it ap- 
pears likely to do, the waiting-period require- 
ment will be automatically reduced by law on 
January 1 to 1 week, in accordance with an 
amendment passed by the 1941 legislature 
and approved by me on May 12 of this year. 
With this expected change in effect, New 
Hampshire’s initial waiting-period require- 
ment will be as liberal as that of any State in 
the Union. 

From the above comparison it appears likely 
that in case federalization succeeded and 
there should be an equalization of rates, 
duration of payment, and waiting period 
throughout the country, New Hampshire 
workers would lose rather than gain in the 
process. The equalization might be made 
of course at the level of liberality of the 
present New Hampshire law or at a higher 
level, in which case the increased costs 
through taxes of supporting higher payments 
in other States would be a substantial bur- 
den on New Hampshire taxpayers. No such 
burden exists today as we only pay to support 
benefit payments to our own unemployed 
and to maintain our own fund. 








But why is this suggested equalization 
either necessary or desirable? We live under 
a system of government in which the States 
retain most powers to themselves, and the 
Federal Government exercises specific powers 
delegated by the States. There are bound to 
be differences under such a system. Some 
State have better schools than others, but we 
have not as yet decided to federalize the 
schools. Some States are poorer than others. 
Some States choose to have lower taxes than 
others. Why should we not have the kind 
of unemployment compensation program we 
choose to have, and retaiz. the fund which 
has been built up through taxes on New 
Hampshire people for the sole purpose of 
paying benefits to New Hampshire workers? 
We should all exert every power at our com- 
mand in opposition to this movement for 
federalization. 





A Square Deal for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


SPEECH OF R. A. TROVATTEN 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the speech 
of the Honorable R. A. Trovatten, com- 
missioner of agriculture, dairy, and food 
of the State of Minnesota, before the Red 
River Valley Dairymen’s Association at 
Thief River Falls on October 22, 1941. 
Mr. Trovatten is one of the leaders of 
agriculture in the Northwest. 


We have in effect in the United States a 
ceiling over prices of agriculture. The Gov- 
ernment has several hundred million bushels 
of wheat under its control, several million 
bales of cotton, and large quantities of other 
surplus commodities, such as corn and to- 
bacco. The oleomargarine regulation, the 
Argentine agreements, the 49-cent penalty on 
wheat are all instruments in the hands of 
men like Paul V. McNutt, Federal Securities 
Administrator, Leon Henderson, price regu- 
lator, and Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury. Leading democratic Senators, 
such as Senatos BANKHEAD, of Alabama, and 
Cotton Ep SmirTn, of South Carolina, chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee in the 
United States Senate, have designated Secre- 
tary Morgenthau as “Enemy No. 1 of Ameri- 
can agriculture.” 

It is true that Congress may not have 
granted Henderson and Morgenthau such 
power as they are now exercising, but never- 
theless the power and control they have over 
agricultural surpluses, together with the 
power to make regulations and the power of 
the President to make treaties without the 
consent of the Senate, all add up to almost 
complete control of prices of agricultural 
commodities. They have already exercised 
such power on different occasions; one oc- 
casion being, as has often been referred to 
by the people of the South, as Leon Hender- 
son making the statement that cotton was 
too high and the immediate result was a 
drop in the price of cotton. One cotton 
farmer personally told me that that statement 
of Leon Henderson cost the cotton farmers 
of the South several million dollars. We can 
also say that the recent so-called reciprocity 
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trade agreement with the Argentine has like- 
wise cost the farmers of the North millions 
upon millions of dollars. 

All of these acts are done under the pre- 
text of preventing inflation. May I say right 
here that such acts are absolutely unwar- 
ranted, because the farmers are not respon- 
sible for the present high price of food. Our 
present prices on agricultural products are 
far from where they were in 1929. If food 
prices are higher than they were at that time, 
it is not due to the prices that are being 
paid to the farmers for their raw materials. 
The rise in farm prices is not contributing to 
any of the problems of inflation. During the 
last 30 years there has been very little rise in 
the prices paid the farmer for his products. 
In 1910 all persons living on farms in the 
United States received an average of $139 
each in cash annually. In 1940 they received 
an average of $161 each, or an increase of only 
$22 annually. In 1910 each person in the 
United States who did not live on a farm re- 
ceived an average of $482 annually, while in 
1940 he received an average of $700 annually, 
or an increase of $218, as against an increase 
of $22 for those on the farm. 

The methods pursued to hold down farm 
prices are in direct harmony with the agri- 
cultural policy that has been in vogue here 
in the United States for the last 9 years. It 
is the kind of policy that will eventually 
ruin any nation. We guarantee to certain 
classes of people a minimum wage, which is 
a floor under their wages, not a maximum or 
a ceiling as is proposed for agriculture. Agri- 
culture is the basic ind-:stry and has always 
been referred to by all statesmen as the back- 
bone or cornerstone of this Republic. Men 
like Jefferson, Lincoln, Washington, and other 
leading Presidents always referred to agri- 
culture as the foundation of this Nation. It 
was their theory that American agriculture 
should be protected and should always be 
permitted to supply the American market 
with all foods necessary for the citizens of 
this Nation as far as it is able to supply it, 
and that the American market should be re- 
served for the American farmer. That policy 
has been completely changed. The farmer of 
today is placed in direct competition with 
cheap scab labor of South America, where 
food can be produced for only about half of 
what it can be produced here. Here we 
guarantee minimum wages for our laboring 
people in order to have a high standard of 
living. 

We cannot have a high standard of living 
by guaranteeing a floor under the wages of 
labor alone. A minimum wage to labor will 
eventually mean nothing to labor unless we 
also have a minimum price for agriculture. 
The two must go hand in hand. They must 
be on parity. It is true that you can keep 
labor prices high as long as we can permit 
money to be taken out of the United States 
Treasury to bring about such minimum 
guaranties, but eventually we will get to the 
end of the rope so far as this Nation’s bor- 
rowing power is concerned. This is not in 
harmony, however, with our American phi- 
losophy and our American traditions. It is 
almost the universal opinion of thinking 
people that we must have a balance between 
all these groups of scciety. We must have 
parity. All groups must be on a par. And 
it was those thoughts that were uppermost 
in the minds of agricultural representatives, 
governors, directors, and commissioners of 
agriculture from all over the Nation when 
they met in Washington October 9 and 10. 
They formally demanded that a ceiling be 
not placed over agricultural prices, but that 
a floor be definitely placed under agricul- 
tural prices on a 100-percent parity with all 
other groups of people. This was not the 
thought of the representatives of the North 
alone, it was not the thought of the dairy 
farmers of the North alone; it was almost the 
unanimous agreement amongst people from 
the North, from the South, from the East, 
and West. No more patriotic group has ever 
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met, representing agriculture, than this 
group. Many other meetings have been held 
in. various parts of this Nation—in the 
North, in the South, at the seat of govern- 
ment in Washington—to make these de- 
mands. 3 

This State has been well represented at 
most of these meetings. At the request of 
our Governor, we have participated in most 
of these meetings. These demands have been 
made upon our officials in Washington, but 
so far they have not been heeded. That does 
not mean that you people should not continue 
to press for these demands. I still believe that 
in spite of the dictatorial attitude taken by 
many Officials in Washington, our citizens 
feel that not only is agriculture entitled to a 
square deal in our economic program, but 
that a square deal means an American deal 
for everybody; that the welfare of agricuiture 
is the welfare of labor and all other groups of 
society. 

This is a dairy meeting, and naturally you 
like to listen mainly to the discussion of Our 
dairy problems. The oleomargarine regula- 
tion is only one of the dictatorial acts against 
the farmer. The reciprocal trade agreements 
are other acts. The 49-cent penalty on wheat 
is another, and may I say that they seem to 
believe in punishing our own farmers more 
than they believe in punishing the farmers 
in other countries for producing surpluses. 
We have 49-cent penalty on overproduction 
of wheat in this country and we have only a 
42-cent tariff on wheat imported from other 
nations. Morgenthau believes that we should 
remove completely the tariff on the importa- 
tion of wheat from Canada especially, but he 
has said nothing so far about removing the 
penalty of 49 cents on our own farmers’ 
wheat. Removing the tariff on Canadian 
wheat would increase our surplus of wheat 
another 498,000,000 bushels. All these acts 
are only signs along the dictatorial highway 
to compel agriculture to carry the brunt of 
the burden of financing this war as they did 
the last World War. 


The efforts made by the dairy industry to 
have the recent oleomargarine regulations 
set aside is not done merely in the interest 
of the dairy farmers of this Nation. It is done 
in the best interests of civilization itself. Any 
interference with the dairy industry is inter- 
ference with our very civilization. The 
health of our citizens and the conservation of 
our soil is so closely woven together with 
the dairy industry that they are inseparable. 
The dairy cow has always been in the van- 
guard with the pioneers wherever the pio- 
neers made a success of their pioneering ven- 
ture. The colonial pioneers were unable to 
make a success of their venture until they 
brought with them their dairy cows. The 
Mormons on their trip through the deserts 
in search of new homes had to rely on their 
milk cows for their main supply of food. I 
have personally been told by children of the 
pioneers of the Mormons that their women 
would scrape together food for their cows 
until their hands and fingers were bleeding, 
in order that they might have that necessary 
supply of milk for themselves and their 
children. In this State, when we no longer 
could produce grain successfully, the dairy 
cow again came to the rescue of our agri- 
cultural people in our diversified scheme of 
farming. Not only is the dairy cow neces- 
sary in our scheme of life, but whenever we 
advance the sale of a competitive product 
like oleomargarine in preference to butter, 
we are just reducing the farm income by 
about nine times what is brought to the 
farmers through dairying. 

That is not only true here in the North. It 
is true as well in the South. The income 
from dairying in the South is many times 
that of the income from the sale of oil for 
the manufacture of oleomargarine. The peo- 
ple that sell the oil for the manufacture of 
oleomargarine receive only 2 to 3 cents a 
pound for their oil, which last year in 1940 
amounted to a grand total of less than 
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$8,000.000 return to the man on the farm. 
Sc from an economic standpoint, the sale of 
ocleomargarine is not in the best interest of 
agriculture. It is not in the best interest 
of labor. It is not im the best interest of 
the welfare of this Nation. I can see only 
one reason for the McNutt oleomargarine 
regulation and that is to hold a ciub over the 
dairy farmer and compel him to produce 
dairy products for less than he would get for 
his products if he did not have such unfair 
competition. The whole scheme is to make 
the American farmer feed the people of this 
country for less than the American standard 
of pay. They think the American farmer is 
unorganized and that he will have to take 
the medicine they give him whether he likes 
it or not. He is the only one they have 
selected to be the fall guy for our extravagant 
experiment in high finance. The farmer may 
pay, but I warn you that the Nation will suf- 
fer for such gross wrongs committed against 
its important industry, American agriculture. 





Flimsy Strike Law Anticipated 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an item 
from the Washington Post of November 
27, by Westbrook Pegler, titled “Flimsy 
Strike Law Anticipated.” 

Mr. Pegler is pretty frank in some of 
the things that he says, but wherever the 
shoe fits, it is just too bad if it has to 
be put on. I assume that Mr. Pegler’s 
item does not apply to those who have 
really sincerely tried to do something in 
connection with this matter, and I as- 
sume further, that those should not put 
on Mr. Pegler’s shoe. 

The Members of this House know that 
some of us have carried on the fight 
against the subversive, communistic, so- 
cialistic, racketeering outlaw so-called 
labor leaders, but really misleaders of 
labor. I have done this continuously 
ever since I have been in Congress. I 
and some others have been fearful that a 
weak-kneed, flimsy, evasive, compromis- 
ing political bill, which, in short, would be 
appeasement of the racketeer labor lead- 
ers, Would be introduced and forced down 
the throats of those who might be in the 
minority and did not like it, but who 
were really standing for the American 
form of government. What we really 
need more than new laws is someone 
with enough intestinal fortitude to en- 
force those already on the books. 

I would like to put this House on notice 
and say that there are many with me in 
my stand; that if a real bill is not brought 
in here in which the rights of men are 
protected without paying tribute for the 
privilege of working we are going to vote 
against it. Further than that, we would 
like to see a bill contain a clause that 
would prevent anybody except a duly au- 
thorized officer from usurping police pow- 
er any place in the United States over 


public roads, public highways, or in pub- 
lic places. I would like to see the bill 
provide, if it has to be done—although I 
think it is already incorporated within 
the meaning of the Constitution of the 
United States—that anyone usurping this 
power, in the above clause, is impersonat- 
ing an officer, is a disturber of the peace 
and a breaker of the law, and should be 
dealt with accordingly, and the penalty 
should be fixed. This certainly will do 
away with the goon squads, gangsters, 
roughnecks, and outlaws’ interference 
with those who are attending to their own 
business and trying to work. 

I think that any bill that does not con- 
tain these two clauses will be a farce. I 
hope that when it is presented it will not 
be filled with mealymouthed, sugar- 
coated phrases to protect these racketeers, 
lull people to sleep, and to avoid the re- 
sponsibility of the administration to meet 
this situation head on, like it should be 
met. This situation, whether you like it 
or not, must be met fairly, squarely, fear- 
lessly, head on, and there is no compro- 
mise. It is going to be one thing or the 
other. We are either going to have the 
right to work without paying tribute to 
anybody, any place, any time, or we are 
not. 

The second phase is that our people 
either are or are not going to be protected 
in their right to work, over our highways, 
or wherever they may be, in every square 
foot of United States territory. 

Mr, Pegler’s article follows: 

[From the Washington Post of November 27, 
1941] 
Farr ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
FLIMSY STRIKE LAW ANTICIPATED 
GEoRGE SPELVIN, 
American, United States of America. 

Dear GEORGE: Well, you poor, dumb dope, 
I hope you have observed that those paltry 
fakers of the United States Congress are fixing 
to double-cross you and sell you out again. 
As sure as you are born, Spelvin, those po- 
litical parasites who built up the brown-shirt 
terror of the union goon system are going to 
slip that chive between your ribs again and 
give it a twist and break it off. 

They are making a lot of noise about anti- 
strike legislation just now, George, but I am 
warning you, and I hope you will paste this 
in your hat and check me when it is done, 
they won’t do anything about the rackets 
and the racketeers, the extortion, and the 
persecution of such as you. 

They have received the President’s order 
to pass some sort of arbitration and cooling- 
off scheme, but whatever form this law takes, 
it will affect only war industries and it will 
be passed only because the President is more 
interested in fighting Hitler’s dictatorship 
abroad than in saving Americans from the 
atrocities committed on his own subjects by 
the brown shirts of his own following at 
home. 

You can paste that in your hat, George, 
and check me on it, because it will contain 
a backstairs clause, probably in the cunning 
and treacherous negative language so com- 
mon to the New Deal laws and the union 
constitution drawn by the Muscovite union 
lawyers, whereby the unioneers and their 
thriving, underworld thugs, or goons, won't 
have to obey, although American businessmen 
and the little American stockholder and the 
worker will. 

George, this is about the nastiest treachery 
in the entire record of this assembly of boss- 
fearing two-timers who were elected to serve 
as an independent legislative arm of the Na- 
tional Government of a once great Republic, 
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but now are so utterly prideless that they 
don't even to conduct their own 
duties on their own responsibility. Instead, 
they send over to the White House to ask the 
boss what he wants them to do and he tells 
them and they do it his way. 

If you think they are going to pass any law 
which would compel the thieves who have 
been skimming $1,000,000,000 a year off your 
wages to give you an accounting of your 
money, you are just out of your mind or 
living back in the past when we had men in 


Congress. 

If you think they are going to relieve you 
of the duty of buying ocean yachts and racing 
stables for a lot of low-lived union 
or protect your rights as a human being and 
an American citizen from the Hitleresque 
sluggers of the goon squads, you are kidding 
yourself. If you think they are going to do 
anything to stop the carpenters or the crooks 
of the hod-carriers’ racket from extorting 
good eating money from Americans who want 
to work on President Roosevelt’s war jobs, 
you are nuts, because they aren’t going to 
do anything that would interfere with the 
gains of the goons which you have heard 
described as labor gains. 

But you are certainly too smart to think 

they would do any of these things or that 
they would require unioneers to be American 
citizens or not to be traitors in the service 
of Joseph Stalin, whom the President’s mes- 
senger, Harry Hopkins, wrote about in tones 
of hero worship last month. 
. You know they will talk and view with 
alarm and introduce bills harmlessly, but you 
certainly must know by now that when the 
President gives the orders they will roll over 
and sit up and yap like any kitchen mutt in 
return for a little sliver of patronage thrown 
to them from the people’s own table. 

No, George; they aren’t fixing to do any- 
thing real. It just happens that the Presi- 
dent needs some law now to belp him put 
this country wholly into the fight against Hit- 
ler’s dictatorship without impairing the dic- 
tatorship of his own faithful but sometimes 
erratic goons. 

But this law will pertain only to the 
“emergency” and “defense”; and while your 
kid is off in the North Atlantic being tor- 
pedoed or freezing in the Arctic or putting 
in his time in the Army at home at $21 a 
month, you still have to pay from $40 to $500 
to some mob of racketeers, plus dues and as- 
sessments, too, for the right to work, and you 
will have to quit work and go cu relief if the 
union crook says so, because that is the new 
American way enacted for you by the mem- 
bers of the Ki-Yi Club in the doghouse on 
Kennel Hill in Washington, D. C. 

Check me, and tell me if I am wrong. 

Yours truly, 
WESTBROOK PEGLER. 





My Unqualified Support of Labor Means 
My Uncompromising Opposition to 
Labor Racketeers 
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Friday, November 28, 1941 





STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR W. 
MITCHELL, OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 7 years I have been a Member of 








this body I have supported every measure 
that has come before Congress which 
tended to better the condition of labor. 
In doing this I am, not unmindful of the 
fact that labor has in its ranks many 
leaders who are not particularly inter- 
ested in the welfare of labor but who 
seek to use and who do use labor for the 
benefit of themselves. I regard such 
men as common racketeers. While I am 
wholeheartedly in favor of a square deal 
for the laboring man, I am just as 
strongly opposed to the exploitation of 
the laboring man by his so-called friends. 

I have been a laboring man, born and 
reared on the farm, and have worked at 
the public works of this country such as 
sawmills and on railroads as a construc- 
tion hand and builder. I know labor and 
know its needs and its difficulties. 


A few days ago I urged upon the Negro 
miners of this country to stand firmly 
by our Government in this crisis. I have 
been criticized by some of our so-called 
labor leaders who smart under any re- 
quirements which they think are calcu- 
lated to draw attention to their short- 
comings. My statement which follows 
led to the cancelation of a speaking en- 
gagement which I had reluctantly ac- 


cepted to appear before a so-called labor 
organization in New York City, which 
organization, I am informed, is semi- 
communistic. 

The statement complained of is as 
follows: 

On May 1, 1940, speaking to the House of 
Representatives, I used these words: “I wish 
to go on record as thoroughly disapproving 
the appeal made to the Negro at this National 
Negro Conference by the labor leader, John L. 
Lewis. It is my opinion that John L. Lewis 
is the most dangerous outstanding leader in 
America today, and it is his desire to change 
our form of government and to establish a 
dictatorship in America. I also believe that 
he wishes to be the American dictator. God 
forbid that any such day should come. My 
final word is this: The Negro stands loyally 
by the American flag and will give his blood 
and his life to protect it against any foe, 
whether German, English, French, Russian, or 
what not. We are Americans, all of us.” 

The occasion of this speech was an Asso- 
ciated Press report to the effect that John L. 
Lewis appeared before the National Negro 
Congress and urged the Negro youth to refuse 
to bear arms should the United States Gov- 
ernment become involved in war with Soviet 
Russia. Such advice from any leader borders 
on treason and undoubtedly makes a leader 
unworthy of the confidence of the people. 

I now call upon the Negro miners employed 
in the captive mines and in other coal mines 
throughout the United States to stand loyally 
by this country and this Government in this 
great crisis. Negroes could make no greater 
mistake than to allow John L. Lewis to in- 
fluence and persuade them to follow him in 
his wild tirade against the interests of the 
United Scates Government. Up to this time 
the Negro has a record of loyalty to this Gov- 
. €rmment unsurpassed by any racial group in 
the world. This record should not be marred 
now by allowing John L. Lewis to lead Negro 
Americans to disregard the appeal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the patriotic leaders of 
the Nation. My appeal to every Negro miner 
in the United States is to show his loyalty 
now by standing firmly by the Government 
and refusing to strike. 


Mr. Speaker, the following is the tele- 
gram which I have received from this so- 
called labor organization and my answer 
thereto: 
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NovemMsBeER 27, 1941. 
Congressman ArTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We are compelled to cancel our invitation 
to you to speak at our symposium on Is the 


Bill of Rights in Danger? Thursday evening, . 


December 4, in New York, in view of your 
statement report in Chicago Tribune No- 
vember 20 re strike of United Mine Workers 
of America against captive mines. The 
Workers Defense League is dedicated to the 
preservation of labor’s democratic ~ rights. 
We feel that you have betrayed labor’s cause 
in calling upon Negro mine workers to act as 
strikebreakers. We deplore also your advice 
to. Negro miners which if followed would set 
race against race, resulting in further dis- 
crimination against Negro workers. We agree 
thoroughly with criticism of your advice on 
United Mine Workers of America strike is- 
sued by President Willard Townsend, of 
United Transport Service employees. 
Morris MILGRAM, 
National Secretary, Workers Defense 
League. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., November 28, 1941. 

Mr. Morris MILGRAM, 
Workers Defense League, 
112 East Nineteenth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your telegram of November 27 
has just reached me. I had just written a 
letter which I shall not send now, calling 
attention to the fact that for more than a 
month I haa heard nothing from you with 
reference to your proposed meeting of Decem- 
ber 4, 1941. 

Let me say to you here and now, I have no 
apology to make for any stand I have taken 
on any matter pertaining to labor. I have 
voted for every measure which came before 
the Congress during the past 7 years for the 
benefit of labor. I am not so silly and so 
foolish as to think that while my people 
are essentially a laboring people that labor 
organizations do not and have not made 
serious blunders. If calling attention of the 
country to these blunders, and asking my 
people to be loyal to this country provokes 
your organization, then you stand forever 
provoked. 

I have no apology to make to you nor to 
any other man with regard to my stand on 
any labor question. I know there are a 
great many racketeers who would like to 
see labor used exclusively as their tool. I 
wonder if you are not one. You have the 
same opinion as your friend Townsend who 
tried to run against me for Congress, and 
with all the noise he could make, found less 
than 2,000 people in the city of Chicago who 
had confidence enough in his ability to vote 
for him. 

I am essentially a labor man—not a labor 
racketeer, aud I shall speak and vote my 
sentiment as God gives me knowledge to 
know the facts, and if it displeases men of 
your type, I say again: Forever stand dis- 
pleased. The sooner we get rid of that type, 
the better for those of us who believe in 
good citizenship and in fair play for labor 
and for all racial groups. 

I am very respectfully yours, 

ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my contention that 
the Negro who suffers all the abuses and 
discriminations commonly known to 
labor has also to suffer additional abuses 
heaped upon him by organized labor and 
by many of the racketeering leaders of 
our labor unions. I exposed this situa- 
tion on the floor of the House July 24 of 
this year, and in strong words protested 
against the discrimination of those who 
operate defense industries against Negro 
labor and also called attention to the fact 
that organized labor discriminates 
against Negro laborers by not allowing 
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them to become members of labor unions. 
In that speech I cited the following labor 
organizations who by constitutional en- 
actment deny the Negro the right to par- 
ticipate in labor organizations, thus with- 
holding from them the opportunity of 
employment: 

This survey disclosed further that the fol- 
lowing international unions bar Negroes 
through constitutional bans, thus preventing 
their employment in any industry dominated 
by: these unions: 

Airline Pilot Association, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Brotherhood of Railway Car Men, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors, 
railway brotherhood. 

Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, railway brotherhood. 

Brotherhood of Railway Firemen and Engi- 
neers, railway brotherhood. 

Railway Mail Association, American Fed- 
eraticn of Labor. 

International Organization of Masters, 
Mates, and Pilots of America, American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Order of Railway Telegraphers, American 
Federation of Labor. 

Train Dispatchers Association of America, 
Railway Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Wire Weavers Protectors Association of 
America, American Federation of Labor. 

Order of Railroad Conductors, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Conductors, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Commercial Telegraphers Union of North 
America, American Federation of Labor. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Dropforgers, and Helpers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Could these conditions exist in a real de- 
mocracy? I point to this defect in our pres- 
ent democracy as being the weakest point in 
our fight for world democracy. While I am 
interested in the spread of democracy to all 
parts of the world, I do not see how we can 
afford to overlook and to neglect the impor- 
tant matter of setting our own house in order, 
so that no one can point to the beam in our 
own national eye while we engage in remov- 
ing the mote or beam from our brother’s eye. 


Mr. Speaker, none of this should exist 
in any free country. It certainly cannot 
exist in a real democracy. Labor must 
not expect to be allowed to operate in 
violation of the law with Government 
sanction. This is what I opposed in my 
statement and which I shall forever op- 
pose. 





League of Nations 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, November 27, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY BERTRAM BENEDICT 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, a very 
pertinent editorial by Bertram Benedict 
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appeared in the Evening Star of Novem- 
ber 24, 1941. 

It is factual and should prove to be 
quite illuminating to those who indulge so 
recklessly in the term “isolationist.” I 
ask that the editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 24, 1941] 


LEAGUE MEMBERSHIP COULD NOT SAVE PEACE— 
WRITER EXPLAINS RESERVATIONS WERE DE- 
SIGNED TO KEEP INDEPENDENCE FOR UNITED 
STATES 

(By Bertram Benedict) 


“If the United States had only joined the 
League in 1919, this war wouldn’t have 
broken out in 1939.” 

Lots of people seem to be saying that today, 
people in all walks of life, of all shades of 
political opinion, in all parts of the country. 
And eminent personages in the Roosevelt 
administration are charging more and more 
boldly that the crisis in which the United 
States finds itself today clearly shows how 
mistaken was the foreign policy which the 
United States pursued after 1919. 

Well, let’s see. When the Senate rejected 
the League in 1919 and again in 1920, the 
Senate didn’t exactiy go on record for un- 
adulterated isolation. The Senate was will- 
ing to vote for the League with 14 reServa- 
tions, and the United States stayed out of 
the League only because those proved unac- 
ceptable to President Wilson and to his sup- 
porters in the Senate. 

Now, the Senate reservations didn’t de- 
mand that the United States wash its hands 
completely and forever of European affairs. 
They demanded only that the United States 
reserve its complete freedom of action on 
whether or not to involve itself in European 
affairs at any given moment. 

As each world crisis came up, the United 
States was to determine what its policy 
would be. The United States might decide 
either to take action or no action. If the 
United States decided to take some action, it 
might take strong action or weak action. 
What the Senate would not tolerate in 1919- 
20 was that the League should commit the 
United States to a definite course of action 
ahead of time. Put a little differently, the 
Senate in 1919-20 refused to let the country 
get involved in war, or in steps leading to 
war, unless and until Congress should so vote. 

That interpretation is borne out by a study 
of the 14 reservations proposed by the Senate 
in 1919-20. They boiled down pretty much to 
one central theme—that the United States as 
a member of the League would reserve to it- 
self complete freedom to act in foreign affairs 
as though it were not a League member. 

And as the League developed, that is ex- 
actly the position which was taken by those 
nations which did join the League. In 1931 
the League was morally and legally obligated 
to defend China, a League member, when 
Japan marched into Manchuria. But the 
members of the League decided not to take 
steps to stop Japan. In this crisis the Hoover 
administration was willing to cooperate with 
the League against Japan. 

Came 1935, and the Italian invasion of 
Ethiopia. This time the League decided to 
take some partial economic measures against 
the aggressor. These partial measures (sanc- 
tions) did not include a ban on oil shipments, 
although the Roosevelt administration in the 
United States was willing to cooperate in re- 
stricting oil exports to Italy. As it was, cer- 
tain of the smaller members of the League— 
for instance, Switzerland-—dissociated theme 


selves from even the partial economic meas- 
ures which the League did apply. 

The League—that is, the member nations 
of the League—decided to take no action 
against Germany when Germany annexed 
Austria, a League member, in 1938; nor when 
Germany gobbled up Czechoslovakia in 
1938-39. It was Great Britain and France, 
not the League, that flew to arms in the late 
summer of 1939 when Germany and the 
Soviet Union invaded Poland. 

Unmitigated isolation from the troubles of 
the Old World under all circumstances was 
the policy which the people and the Congress 
of the Tinited States adopted, rather, in the 
years after 1919 and 1920. That isolationist 
policy became intensified after Hitler rose to 
power in Germany in 1933 and began to run 
amok. 

In 1935 Congress put through the Neutral- 
ity Act of that year. President Roosevelt 
didn’t altogether like it, but he felt com- 
pelled to give it his signature. The 1935 
act— 

Forbade the exportation of arms and muni- 
tions from the United States, no matter what 
ships carried them; 

Forbade American ships to carry arms to 
or for a belligerent; 

Gave the President power to keep Ameri- 
cans from traveling on a belligerent ship, 
except at their own risk; 

Placed the munitions 
control. 

In other words, the United States would 
play no favorites in any foreign war, no 
matter who was the aggressor and who was 
the aggrieved. 

In 1936 Congress added a ban on loans 
or credits for any belligerent. Thus, no 
American would feel predisposed toward any 
side in a foreign war merely because that side 
owed him money. 

In 1937 the United States took another 
long step toward complete neutrality in a 
foreign quarrel. No American ship trading 
with a belligerent (even in materials other 
than war supplies) could be armed, and any 
goods bought by a belligerent had to be fully 
paid for before leaving an American port, 
and, moreover, no war supplies could leave 
in an American ship (the cash-and-carry 
requirement). 

Then, in 1939, Hitler jumped on Poland, 
thus provoking war with Great Britain and 
France; and, 2 months later, the United 
States took its first step in years away from 
isolationism, when the Neutrality Act of that 
year omitted the mandatory arms embargo of 
the previous acts. 

In other words, Britain could not get mili- 
tary supplies from us, even if these still had 
to go in British boats and still could go only 
after being fully paid for. At the same time, 
the new act forbade American ships or Amer- 
ican citizens to travel into war zones. 

In March 1941 the United States took an- 
other long step away from isolationism. The 
Lend-Lease Act of that year xuthorized Gov- 
ernment credits and loans of materials to 
Britain. Thus the ban on private loans and 
credits, although still in the neutrality law, 
didn’t mean anything. The Lend-Lease Act 
also allowed British warships to be repaired 
in American ports. 

And now comes the latest step. In No- 
vember 1941 Congress repealed those sections 
of the 1939 Neutrality Act which forbade 
American ships to be armed and which kept 
them out of war zones and belligerent ports. 
Thus the United States is acting pretty much 
as she would have been expected to act if 
she had joined the League. Only, the United 
States is thus acting of its own will, as ex- 
pressed by Congress, not because of prior 
commitments. 


industry under 
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Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCO?SIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PROGRESSIVE MAG- 
AZINE, OF MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Progressive Magazine, of Madison, Wis.: 


[From the Progressive Magazine of November 
22, 1941] 
PATRONAGE AND PRESSURE THWARTED Drmo- 
cratic Process, Bur VoTers Have Last 
Worp 


The administration won a sordid victory 
last week when Congress was cajoled, induced, 
and bludgeoned into passing the joint resclu- 
tion gutting the Neutrality Act. 

With an 18-vote margin out of 406 votes 
cast, the administration squeezed through 
the House of Representatives the much- 
desired permission to send American vessels 
fiying our flag anywhere into the war zones, 
with any cargo, including ebsolute contra- 
band of war. Administration leaders openly 
boasted after the vote that they turned what 
appeared to be a 50-majority defeat into 
victory. 

History will record that this narrow margin 
over the will of the people was achieved by 
sheer administration pressure and the brazen 
use of patronage by the executive branch of 
the Government. History will place an in- 
delible black mark on the record of those who 
participated in this sorry exhibition of turn- 
ing the political thumbscrews down on rep- 
resentative government. 


DIRECT ANTITHESIS OF DEMOCRACY 


It must be a hollow victory for those ideal- 
ists among the interventionists who are really 
sincere in their belief that the four freedoms 
can be established world-wide by these poli- 
cies. The methods of achieving the con- 
gressional approval were the direct antithesis 
of democracy and representative government. 

This is not the first time extraneous in- 
fluences have laid a heavy hand on the 
Congress—there have been occasional credit 
mobiliers—but this is one of the most repre- 
hensible of this generation. That a coordi- 
nate branch of the Government should be a 
party to such activity makes it all the more 
unsavory. It cannot help but undermine 
confidence in the leadership responsible for 
it and in the form of government under 
which it occurs. 

When leadership in power finds it neces- 
sary to resort to strong-arm tactics to carry 
on its foreign policy, it confesses a lack of 
popular support for those policies. Here is 
an example of a resort to the tactics of 
totalitarianism in order to win a parliamen- 
tary victory. And this, mind you, as part of 
a crusade to spread democracy and the four 
freedoms throughout the world. 


CLOSE VOTE MAY SLOW RUSH TO WAR 


War cannot be waged effectively by any 
nation without almost unanimous support 
behind the war policy. It is evident now, 
and has been from the very outset of the 
administration’s interventionist policies, that 








the rank and file do not want to line up 
behind a policy which calls for another mad 
overseas adventure for American boys, de- 
spite all official propaganda and the con- 
tinuous softening process which has been 
going on for more than 2 years. 

The close vote in the House and Senate 
and the tactics to which the administration 
had to stoop in order to win should give it 
pause before it drags an unwilling people 
further into Overseas war. 

Where do we go from here? It is obvious 
that the war party has been slowed down by 
the persistent Opposition they have been 
unable to batter down. The danger now lies 
in playing into their hands by becoming 
aroused and belligerent because of ship sink- 
ings. Reprehensible as are such sinkings, 
we must become reconciled to the fact that 
a largely increased number of such incidents 
are now inevitable. And, in my opinion, the 
war party cannot honestly disclaim the re- 
sponsibility for the additional deaths which 
will result. © 

The people responded magnificently in this 
recent legislative struggle. There is no doubt 
that if Congress had acted as a free, inde- 
pendent, and coordinate branch of govern- 
ment, the will of the people would have been 
registered in a defeat for the administration. 
Patronage and pressure thwarted the proc- 
esses of representative government. 

The administration now has legislative 
sanction to arm our ships and to send them 
through the war zones to belligerent ports. 
But the people will have the last word. They 
can speak and make their will the law of the 
land by their votes in the primaries and 
elections of 1942. 





Arguments on Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


LETTERS AND TELEGRAMS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH PRICE-CONTROL LEGIS- 
LATION 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the information of the House a few 
communications received by me in con- 
nection with H. R. 5990, the price-control 
legislation which we are debating today: 


NEBRASKA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Lincoln, Nebr., November 13, 1941. 
Congressman KARL STEFAN, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The board of trustees of the 
Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation in execu- 
tive session this morning have directed me 
to convey to you our position on price con- 
trol legislation. 

We believe that any price-contro] legisla- 
tion to be effective must contro] wages of 
labor comparable to control of farm prices. 
Unless such control is provided, the farmers 
will not support the price-contro] bill. 

It is our understanding that this bill will 
be before Congress next week, and we beg of 
you to give our position your most serious 
consideration 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. Y. THompson, President. 
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Sewarp, Nesr., November 24, 1941. 
Congressman Kart STEFAN, 
House Office Building: 

We oppose price ceiling for farm and live- 
stock commodities unless it be on a compa- 
rable basis with labor, industry, and busi- 
ness. Next year’s beef supply has already 
been purchased by our livestock feeders, and 
it would mean financial ruin to the men who 
are feeding the Nation. 

D. M. HILDEBRAND, 
President, United States Livestock 
Association. 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C., November 26, 1941. 
Hon. Kari STEFAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge Congress to courageously 
place national welfare above selfish demands 
of any group and enact legislation that will 
really control inflation, which, unless 
checked, will wreck our Nation. During and 
after first World War inflation was respon- 
sible for 90 percent of our troubles which fol- 
lowed. It will impose a crushing debt burden 
upon us and generations that follow. Such 
legislation, to be fair and to be effective, must 
provide for control of inflationary wages 
comparable to control of farm prices and in- 
dustrial prices and preserve parity relation- 
ship. Unless pending bill can be amended 
to provide such controls, we urge you oppose 
its enactment. 

Epwarp A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


Craic, Nesr., November 8, 1941. 
Mr. Kart STEFAN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Am writing you in regard to the 
price-control bill. Yesterday's World Herald 
(Omaha) quoted you as saying you were un- 
decided on how you are to vote on it. I don’t 
think it would be fair to agriculture to put a 
ceiling on things the farmer has to sell and 
not try to control the wages. 

Our case is typical of the average farmer in 
this part of the country. We are back 5 years 
in taxes on our farm. Last year was a good 
one as far as good crops were concerned, but 
it took all we had to pay debts for feed that 
was bought during the dry years, and other 
necessary expenses, besides paying on our 
Federal loans, so there was no money to pay 
the land taxes. 

The most of the farmers through here 
aren’t back in the livestock business to any 
great extent as we had to sell almost all of it 
in the drought years. If the prices on live- 
stock were allowed to go a lot higher we 
could pay up a lot on our taxes, etc., even if 
we don’t have a large number to sell, and we 
might be able to get our financial affairs in 
better shape to stand the depression which is 
sure to come after the war is over, inflation 
or no inflation. We are afraid of bureau- 
cratic control, too, and we have seen how 
that works against the farmer’s interests. 
It will take a year or two more of good crops 
and good prices to get the farmer back to 
where he was before our drought years started. 
Oy course, we don’t understand this price- 
control bill as well as you do, and we know 
you are a friend of the farmer and will do 
all you can to help him; but the way this 
price control looks to us, the farmer will 
get lower prices for what he has to sell and 
have to help pay the increased wages of or- 
ganized labor, in the prices of everything 
he has to buy. The farmer has worked for 
years without a profit, and we fee] that he 
should be given a chance to get on his feet 
before the depression starts in again. 

I don’t suppose that I have expressed my- 
self very clearly, but we don’t want the Gov- 
ernment to get any more control over the 
farmer. 
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The administration may mean well, but 
they don’t understand our problems here in 
the Middle West well enough to give us a 
fair chance with the rest of the Nation. We 
don’t ask for unreasonable prices, but we 
would like to make enough over the cost of 


-production to get our farms paid for, so the 


Federal land bank won’t take them away 
from us. 


Yours truly. 
(Mrs.) MaBEL H. BUNGER, 
Craig, Nebr. 
Des MoInss, Iowa, 
November 25, 1941. 
Kar. STEFAN, 


House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Iowa and Nebraska C. I. O. members urge 
you to support effective price-control bill. 
Request strong opposition to amendments 
weakening this bill and defeat any proposal 
establishing wage control. Especially opposed 
to Gore bill. 

Iowa-NEBRASKA STATES 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, 
Tom B. HApDDEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 





President Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE BROOKLYN (N. Y.) 
TABLET 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following letter, which 
was published in a recent issue of the 
Brooklyn Tablet: 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Tablet] 
PAYS TRIBUTE TO CONGRESSMAN BARRY 


Dear Stir: Ever since the war broke out in 
Europe, I have been following the activities 
of Congressman WILLIAM B. Barry, of Queens, 
with great interest in the Brooklyn Tablet. 
I have greatly admired his consistent fight to 
keep this Nation from becoming involved in 
the Old World wars. 

I have often wondered why the Long Isiand 
Daily Press, the local Queens daily paper, 
which I read, made no mention of his anti- 
war efforts. 

At an America First rally in SS. Joachim 
and Anne’s Church, Queens Village, the other 
night I found out the answer. Congressman 
Barry stated that Mr. Samuel I. Newhouse 
and his brother, who own the Long Island 
Daily Press and Long Island Star, were boy- 
cotting him because he would not support 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. I think 
that such a situation in Queens County, 
where the vast majority of the people are 
against war, is an outrage. 

I believe that Mr. Newhouse’s attitude is 
one of intolerance. He can disagree with 
Congressman Barry, which is his right, but 
he should, in all fairness, let his readers, like 
myself, know where our Congressman stands 

I urge the readers of the Tablet in Queens 
County to write Mr. Samuel I. Newhouse and 
Mr. Norman Newhouse and inform them that 
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they resent their intolerant, un-American at- | public faith in the defense effort. Accord- During the following four decades he has 


titude and if they don’t discontinue it, will 
boycott their paper. - 
Rrra C. CoLLins, 


Defense Scandal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES F. O0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
this morning’s Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post of November 28, 
1941] 


DEFENSE SCANDAL 


It is difficult to imagine a more inexcusa- 
ble blow to public morale than the graft and 
waste which are being exposed by the Senate 
Defense Investigating Committee. The testi- 
mony indicates that some of the officials 
supervising construction of the Wolf Creek 
shell-loading plant in Tennessee have spent 
public funds after the manner of the pro- 
verbial drunken sailor. Automobiles for the 
transportation of officers and their secretaries 
were apparently rented and then purchased 
for fabulous sums. Employees frequently 
had nothing to do and sometimes drew 
double-time pay for loafing. Subdepartment 
heads made a practice of hiring relatives at 
good salaries for inconsequential jobs. One 
aged man drew 65 cents an hour for killing 
flies. In view of this testimony it was not 
surprising to hear that the plant remains in- 
complete after $51,000,000 have been spent on 
it. The original estimate was $20,000,000. 

Every citizen who learns of this shocking 
waste of jublic funds will probably feel a 
personal sense of grievance. Heavy taxes 
have been laid upon everyone to help defray 
the enormous cost of the defense program, 
and still heavier levies are in prospect. Young 
men are being aske! to sacrifice a year or 
more of their time for military training and 
service. Thousands of workers are losing 
their jobs because materials formerly used 
in civilian industries are being diverted to 
defense plants. Consumers are foregoing 
many conveniences. For the most part these 
sacrifices are made cheerfully, but willingness 
to sacrifice for defense may easily be under- 
mined by the spectacle of defense officials 
themselves taking advantage of the emer- 
gency to waste funds that must soon or late 
come out of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Sometimes, to be sure, necessity justifies 
extraordinary costs to bring a plant into 
production at the earliest possible moment. 
But no plea of emergency can excuse reckless 
extr.vagance which has no relation to the 
eficient pr duction cf weapons. On the con- 
trary, nepotism, petty graft, and wasteful 
expenditures are the gravest sort of disservice 
to the Nation. The Army must know that 
eve dollar counts in the production of 
weapons against Hitlerism and in sustaining 


ingly it should lose no time in wiping out 
these indefensible practices. 


Following the Gleam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON GLOBE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a fitting editorial that ap- 
peared recently in the Boston Globe on 
United States Senator Gzorce W. Norris, 


one of the outstanding Americans of all . 


time, and whose constructive life is an 
example for all to follow. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Boston Globe of November 19, 
1941] 


FOLLOWING THE GLEAM 


Senator Gzorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, has 
announced that he will not seek another term, 
but will retire into private life in January 
1943. Mr. Norris has been known to look 
longingly toward a seat on the side lines sev- 
eral times before, but he now says, “A man 
reaches the age when he is unable to do the 
work of the Senate. I feel that I have reached 
that period in my life.” 

When it is a question of doing justice to 
his State and to the Nation there is only one 
course open to GrorcEe Norris. His legislative 
career will definitely be closed at the end of 
next year. His compass is and always has been 
his conscience. 

Such obedience to the inner light has made 
him one of the finest figures in the story of 
America. Most young men on entering public 
life have heard a voice from the outside tell- 
ing them that independence in politics is 
impossible. The theory is that if one wishes 
to advance he must realize that compromise 
is the way up. The pathetic part is that so 
many accept the idea as sound. Instead of 
setting their steps straight toward the objec- 
tive that is commended by their minds, they 
feel it necessary to twist and turn, sidestep- 
ping embarrassing questions, and trying to 
play both ends and also the middle. 

Scores upon scores of men have been men- 
tioned in the dispatches from Washington 
since 1903, when Mr. Norris took a seat at 
the Capitol in the House of Representatives. 
Most of them have conformed more or less to 
what they supposed was the rule of compro- 
mise. He never did that and today he stands 
out as the man who made independence the 
pathway to notable achievement. 

His first test was on a very trivial matter. 
He was a Republican in the days when Uncle 
Joe Cannon ruled as Speaker. The question 
came on whether the House should adjourn 
over Washington’s birthday It does not 
matter which side the Republicans were on, 
but it happened that young Norris saw it the 
other way. When he voted with the Demo- 
crats he was promptly rebuked by one of the 
party whips for “bucking the machine.” 


never hesitated to “buck” when he felt it 
right to do so. Three Republican Presidents, 
Taft, Harding, and Coolidge, found him an 
obstacle to various administration measures 
of which he disapproved. During the first 
World War he was one of the “little group 
of willful men” held up to scorn by Wood- 
row Wilson for filibustering against arming 
American ships. He also voted against the 
declaration of war on Germany. 

Recently he has changed his mind in re- 
gard to the present war because he feels 
that Hitler is out to dominate the world. 
His recent vote to arm the ships was Cast 
with the expressed realization that it might 
lead to war. 

A notable achievement was his pressure 
over a long period for the adoption of the 
twentieth amendment ending the “lame 
duck” session by which Representatives and 
Senators, whose successors had been elected 
in November, returned to their seats in 
December and continued functioning until 
the 4th of March. 

The senior Senator from Nebraska.is nei- 
ther a Democrat nor a Republican. He is on 
the list as an Independent, the only one in 
the Senate. He has an unbroken record of 
following the gleam, letting consequences 
take care of themselves. It might be sup- 
posed that he would be disliked and dis- 
trusted by other Members of the National 
Legislature. But that is not the case. Dur- 
ing those earlier years he was regarded as a 
puzzle. By degrees the attitude changed to 
one of respect. For a long time now the 
feeling toward Senator Norris among his 
fellow Senators is of warm affection. 

Fortunately for the country he will be a 
Senator for the next 13 months, continuing 
his support of all that he thinks is good for 
the United States and always ready to resist 
that which he regards as evil. Yet that is 
not all he will be doing. He is the example 
that will help young people in public life 
all over this land. Thinking of GrorcE 
Norris, they can realize the usefulness and 
the glory of following the gleam. 


Oleomargarine Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


RESOLUTION BY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
OF RICHLAND COUNTY, WIS. 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 


We, the Board of Supervisors of Richland 
County, do hereby protest the standards for 
oleo authorized by Paul V. McNutt, of the 
Federal Security Administration, which gives 
the manufacturers of oleo permission to sell 
oleo in imitation of butter. We protest the 
above-mentioned order as being unfair to the 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Ralph Ammon, director of the State 
department of agriculture; Paul V. McNutt; 
and to all Senators and Congressmen from 
Wisconsin. 








America’s Destiny 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, W. Averill Harriman, United 
States war-aid expediter, declared in a 
world-wide radio broadcast from Great 


Britain on the evening of November 23° 


that “The United States Navy is shooting 
Germans—German submarines and air- 
craft at sea.” He also stated further 
with a cynical disregard for American 
public opinion or common political hon- 
esty that “the recent modifications of the 
neutrality law and the Lease-Lend Act 
were intended to keep us out of war but 
those words have come to have a new 
meaning.” He further said—and every 
decent American will feel indignation as 
he reads this— 

President Roosevelt understands clearly 
the destructive forces that are loose in the 
world and the interdependency of American 
destiny with that of the British, * * * 
What part we will play in the fight to vic- 
tory I cannot prophesy; but I know as the 
need unfolds you will not find us lacking. 


If in the next world, the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
framers of the Constitution heard those 
words sent out over the world, they must 
have wondered if their courage, and their 
sacrifices, and the blood they spilled on 
the battlefields of other days were all in 
vain. 

If what W. Averill Harriman told the 
United Kingdom and the rest of the world 
on the night of November 23—that Amer- 
ica has no independent destiny from that 
of England and the rest of the quarrel- 
ridden countries of the Old World—is 
true, thei the signers of the Declaration 
of Indeperdence and the framers of the 
Constitution were misguided, visionary 
dreamers who persisted in pursuing the 
lure of an empty dream. 

If, on the contrary, the courage and 
the sacrifices and the vision of the found- 
ing fathers in declaring our independence 
of Old World tyranny and Old World 
quarrels and in setiing up a Constitution 
for the express and explicit purpose of 
giving us a chance for a destiny inde- 
pendent of Great Britain and the Old 
World mean anything, then the words 
of W. Averill Harriman are a slur on the 
memory of those courageous men and 
women of high ideals whose suffering 
and whose sacrifices and whose high 
vision made possible the fortune which 
Mr. Harriman’s father piled up in this 
free country in the railroad business 
which now enables this young man to 
run around over the world prating about 
America being tied to the skirts of the 
mother country. If America had not 
had any independent destiny, and if 
America had not pursued that independ- 
ent destiny, Mr. Harriman would prob- 
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ably have neither the money nor the 
leisure to travel about the world spout- 
ing such Anglophile foolishness. 

This is pretty much on a par with the 
sentiments of certain members of the 
Cabinet who afe against all imperialism, 
except that which will permit Great Brit- 
win and the United States to rule the 
world for the “next hundred years,” with 
the United States putting up the men 
and money and Great Britain doing the 
bossing and reaping the benefits. 

Harriman’s philosophy apparently is 
that of the gang of Anglophiles surround- 
ing Clarence Streit and his precious 
group of Union Now advocates. 

The first condition necessary to an 
adequate national defense is an adequate 
national spirit and an adequate national 
morale—in short, adequate Americanism. 
That desirable condition of affairs cer- 
tainly is not promoted or encouraged by 
such expressions as the Harriman out- 
burst and the Union Now arguments. 

These people who would like to put the 
Union Jack above the Stars and Stripes, 
and who apparently would like to reduce 
the United States to the status of a 
British colony, always take very great 
care to remain in the United States 
where they can continue to keep their 
inherited fortunes, and where they can 
continue to dupe skimmed-milk Ameri- 
cans of their money to promote anti- 
American independence movements. 

It is time real Americans began to 
speak out against this despicable. cam- 
paign of anti-American independence 
propagandists. 

If America has no independent des- 
tiny, God help us. If we, bounded on the 
east and the west by wide oceans, and on 
the north and south by friendly coun- 
tries, removed 3,000 miles from the age- 
old racial and religious and economic 
hatreds and quarrels of Europe, and 
10,000 miles away from the blood lust of 
the Orient, cannot and do not have an 
independent destiny, then every ideal of 
Americanism that has been preached 
and taught in this country for 150 years 
isa fraud. If that is not true, then these 
people who are preaching the propa- 
ganda of surrender by the United States 


of her independent destiny are worse | 


than frauds. 

It is both amazing and very alarming 
that so many men high up in the reign- 
ing administration and in social, finan- 
cial, and political circles, are more and 
more boldly preaching this doctrine of 
American submission to some superior 
form of alien philosophy. 

The best proof that America does have 
an independent destiny is the fact that 
in 150 years, under our way of govern- 
ment and our way of life, following 
teachings of Washington, and Jefferson, 
and Lincoln, and Cleveland, we have be- 
come the richest, most powerful, and 
most envied nation on the face of the 
globe. It has been that independent des- 
tiny of Americanism which has brought 
to the masses as well as the classes of this 
country living levels, comforts, luxuries, 
working conditions, wages, education, re- 
ligious opportunities, utterly unknown to 
the slums of London and of the other 
British cities. Any man who pretends 
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that our way of life and our way of gov- 
ernment and our independent destiny 
have not produced a nation and a people 
completely superior to any other nation 
or any other people in the world in our 


-capacity to produce, in our material 


wealth, in our educational system, and 
the freedom of all of our people, is either 
stupid or a willful liar. For God’s sake 
let us at least keep on being Americans. 





An Encouraging Statement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, November 24, 191 





STATEMENT OF THE CENTRAL JAPANESE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the following statement 
by a group of people of Japanese descent 
who have lived for many years in south- 
ern California will speak for itself and 
should bring encouragement to us all at 
this time: 


We, the Japanese residents of southern 
California, have faith in America. The 
United States protects our personal security 
and property. We appreciate, admire, and 
respect the American Government which was 
founded and begun with the Declaration: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident; 


that all men are created equal; that they are f 


endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

The Bill of Rights guarantees to all freedom 
of religion, freedom of the press, freedom of 
assembly, and the equal protection of the 
laws. And section 1 of the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States also guarantees the equal protection 
of the laws, and life, liberty, or property to all 
persons in the United States. 

We respect and revere the founders of this 
great Republic, who struggled and suffered for 
a@ better way of life; who even sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes for those fundamental 
principles—freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity. 

We are, indeed, fortunate that today we are 
enjoying the fruits of the efforts of these 
founders of America, and we owe to them a 
debt of gratitude for the unique privileges 
and blessings which the United States of 
America bestows upon us. 

America is our home. Here we live as per- 
manent residents. Here we bring up and 
educate our children in the hope that they 
may become good Americans. It is gratifying 
to see that these children are living up to our 
expectations. Many of them have already 
grown up, and some of them have proved their 
loyalty to America by joining cheerfully and 
enthusiastically the armed forces of the 
United States. 

Today we realize that America faces a na- 
tional crisis. We know that national unity 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
American democracy. 

In view of the foregoing we feel that it is 
our duty and privilege to support American 
ideals and principles. 
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We therefore more intensely 
every individual of Japanese birth in south- 
ern California to faithfully observe and put 
into practice the following: 

1. To appreciate, admire, and respect 
American institutions, ideals, and traditions. 

2. To respect the American flag, which 
stands for liberty and justice. 

3. To give full cooperation and support to 
the authorities, patriotic organizations, and 
other worthy agencies for the promotion and 
maintenance of national unity and for the 
preservation of the American way of life. 

4. To take part in the promotion of the 
general welfare of the community in which 
the respective individual lives. 

5. To strive by every means at their com- 
mand to promote a mutual and sympathetic 
understanding between Americans of Euro- 
pean origin, other racial groups, and them- 
selves. 

6. To learn to live in peace and harmony 
with all people, irrespective of color or creed. 

7. To cultivate the spirit of fair play, tol- 
erance, and kindness by practicing good will 
to all men. 

8. To maintain the honor of being the 
most law-abiding people in the community. 

9. To show to America good faith by deeds 
and achievements in all humbleness, grati- 
tude, and appreciation. 

10. To conduct themselves in accordance 
with the fundamental principles of America. 

In order to carry out the foregoing pro- 
gram more fully and effectively, the Central 
Japanese Association of America do hereby 
appoint the Committee of Eleven, which shall 
be known as the welfare committee. 

The committee is as follows: 

Gongoro Nakamura, Masami Sasaki, Kichi- 
taro Muto, Jiro Fujioka, Minoru Hori, Su- 
sumu Hasuike, Shoji Nagumo, Yoshimatsu 
Kizu, Katsuma Mukaeda, Shungo Abe, Yae- 
mon Minami. 

The advisers: Toyosaku Komai, Sei Fujii, 
Koh Murai. 





A New Meaning to Thanksgiving 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DELAWARE COUN- 
TY (N. Y.) DAIRYMAN 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my Tre- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Delaware Coun- 
ty (N. Y.) Dairyman: 


[From the Delaware County (N. Y.) Dairy- 
man of November 21, 1941] 


A NEW MEANING TO THANKSGIVING 


We citizens have no new things for which 
to be thankful. Of material blessings we 
have the same fruits of the soil, the same 
fruits of labor, the same abundant way of liv- 
ing. It may differ in degree from last year, 
for harvests have been abundant, incomes for 
th: most part have been increased, and hand- 
icaps to our way of living have been removed 
or reduced in effect. 

Of spiritual blessings, we have the same 
freedom of speech, press, and worship; the 
same opportunity to choose for ourselves the 
worl and way of life most satisfactory to 
Ourselves; the same opportunity for the 
pursuit of happiness, 


All these have been ours for many decades. 
No one until now has questioned our right 
to them or to the blessings resulting from 
them. 

Now forces unfriendly, jealous, and destruc- 
tive challenge our right to enjoy them and 
would rob us of their benefits. Therefore 
Thanksgiving, the most unique of all our 
national holidays, takes on new meaning. 

All benefits and blessings tend to 
commonplace if there is no question 
right to enjoy them and no danger of losi 
them. Gratitude for them tends to become 
casual and perfunctory. 

But we cannot be casual this year; we must 
not be perfunctory in our thanks. There is 
very real danger of losing these blessings, 
both from destructive forces without and 
from greedy and disloyal forces within. 

Let us be genuinely thankful for them. 
Let us express it openly in our several] serv- 
ices of worship. Let us do more than that. 

Let us stop complaining about the rela- 
tively trivial things we do not like in our 
national life; let us be sympathetic and gen- 
erous toward those who have cherished and 
lost or are in greater danger than we of 
losing the same ideals and blessings we 
cherish and enjoy; let us be grateful that 
we have the resources of mind and spirit, 
of muscle and money among our citizens and 
in our country to meet and challenge the 
present emergency; above all, let us create 
a great public opinion against forces, whether 
they be of capital, labor, or “fifth column,” 
which in any way limit or hamper our prep- 
ation to meet the emergency challenge. 


Hl 





Stop, Look, and Listen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


.OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


LETTER TO JOHN L. BORG, OF BERGEN 
EVENING RECORD 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
there is submitted herewith a letter which 
I have written to Mr. John L. Borg, 
president and publisher, Bergen Evening 
Record, Hackensack, N. J., with reference 
to our present national situation: 


HOvsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 27, 1941. 
Mr. JoHNn L. Bore, 
President, Bergen Evening Record, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Dear FRIEND BLocK: For over 8 years now, 
since I came to Washington to act as one of 
the directors of this great corporation— the 
United States Government—I have been the 
recipient of your expressed opinions and ad- 
vice as presented in the tear sheets contain- 
ing the editorial columns of the Bergen Even- 
ing Record. Either you have not been ad- 
vising us right or the majority of the board— 
Congress—have failed to accept and follow 
your exhortations, because we are deeper in 
debt and our national economy is still upset. 

Now you hold up as a shining example of 
management and, albeit patriotic policy, the 
record of the Genera) Electric Co., as dis- 
closed by their recent report, referred to in 
your editorial of October 30. This company, 
I_ recall, maintained a fixed price for elec- 
tric light bulbs at about four times above the 
price that the imported article finally forced 
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them to establish. There are a few other 
strange practices that could be mentioned 
that they used to mulch the dear public. 

But aside from practices, a 
financial situation appears to be in the mak- 
ing that may make it difficult to conduct the 
business of publishing the Record and may 
greatly disturb, if not seriously impair, even 
your wise investments. 

Now, let’s have One of your sapient edi- 
torials on the fiscal p-oposition presented in 
the remarks of Congressman PAaTMAN on page 
9036 of the CoNnGcressIONAL Recorp and the 
letter addressed to Congress by Economist 
Walter E. Sparr, printed under the extension 
of remarks of Congressman REED on page 
A5228 of the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


We have been looking to you for advice, lo, 
these many years. Do not fail us now in the 
hour of our need. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WuHITz, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Bergen Evening Record of October 
80, 1941] 
HOW THE GOVERNMENT TAKES IT 


The millions of stockholders in American 
corporations, many of whom sought to pro- 
tect themselves against the hazards of fu- 
ture inflation by switching bonds into stocks, 
are learning the futility of planning for the 
future when Government, motivated by de- 
fense requirements, proceeds in mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform. Of one thing 
they may be certain, there will be no swollen 
war profits and no war-baby millionaires in 
the troublous times ahead. 

A typical example of the fiscal blood trans- 
fusion from great industrial enterprise to 
Government is the General Electric Co. It 
is a well-managed corporation, and its em- 
ployer-employee relationships are almost 
ideal. Its comparative business figures for 
the first 9 months of 1941 and 1940 are a 
graphic editorial in themselves. They are as 
follows, in round million-dollar figures: 


1941 1940 
Orders received ~ $831,000,000 $398, 000, 000 
Net sales billed_. 474,000,000 287,000,000 
Operating ex- 

Ppenses_...... 364,000,000 230, 000, 000 
Profit from sales. 110,000, 000 57, 000, 000 
Other income-.. 9, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Profit before 

Federal taxes. 119,000, 000 64, 000, 000 
Income and ex- 

cess - profits 

We cso circa 82, 000, 000 27, 000, 000 
Net profits_..... 37, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 


Available for stockholders, $1.30 a share in 
1941; $1.29 a share in 1940. 

Thus orders received increased 111 per- 
cent, actual sales increased 65 percent, ex~- 
penses increased 58 percent, profits before 
Federal tax deductions increased 86 percent, 
Federal taxes increased 204 percent, and net 
profits available for stockholders’ dividends 
increased 1 cent per share. 

When the history of America’s involvement 
in the second World War is ultimately writ- 
ten, even the most radical historian cannot 
logically charge this country’s millionaire 
bankers (assuming there are any) with get- 
ting us into the war to reap wartime profits. 
And poor Herr Hitler will have to find some 
other whipping boy to replace th: mythical 
international Jews against whom he con- 
stantly bellows his hatreds for alining the 
United States against the Nazi terrorists. 

Yes, there is no longer any profit in war 
either for the victors or for the vanquished— 
and least of all for that portion of our Amer- 
ican laborites who during a nation’s travail 
demand their pound of economic flesh, for 
which they are likely to pay with sweat and 
tears when the aftermath of our current syn- 
thetic prosperity hits them. As Sherman 
once so tersely stated, “War is hell”—and in 
more ways than one, 
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OF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN LEGION POST, 
OF BUTTE, MONT. 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I 
include a letter received from the Ameri- 
can Legion Post of Butte, Mont., relative 
to the production of strategic minerals. 


THE AMERICAI” LEGION, 
Siiver Bow Post, No. 1, INc., 
Butte, Mont., November 18, 1941. 
Representative RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Miss RANKIN: As long as 2 years ago 
the American Legiou Defense Committee at- 
tempted to impress upon the minds of the 
Bureau of Mines, United States Geological 
Survey, and the War Department the neces- 
sity of far-sighted war production of strategic 
minerals, citing the experience of the last war 
when all o) these minerals were very scarce 
due to lack of ship bottoms for transporting 
ores from foreign countries. We suggested at 
the time that buying agencies for the Gov- 
ernment be located in various parts of the 
United States where strategic minerals were 
known to exist, particularly in Montana, 
where enormous deposits of chrome and man- 
ganese existed, and an exceptionally good out- 
look for production of tungsten was appar- 
ent. Apparently the lessons of the last war 
were not heeded and we find today that there 
is even a shortage of copper and other min- 
erals with little or no reason for same except 
lack of foresight. At the time this committee 
presented a report to Washington on our enor- 
mous chrome deposits we were laughted at by 
the experts. However, thanks to the War De- 
partment, the laugh is now on the other side. 
We anticipate that it will be only a very short 
time until at least one enormous low-grade 
deposit of scheelite tungsten will be brought 
to the attention of your good offices, together 
with several smaller, however higher-grade 
deposits of hubernite and wolframite. 

The foregoing was mentioned in order to 
point out the value of governmental-buying 
agencies had they been placed in operation 
at the time of our first request and the great 
value due to the greater emergency as it now 
stands. Purchases of ore of strategic min- 
erals in small quantities from prospectors 
and small operators would give them an in- 
centive to a greater production as well as for 
prospecting for more deposits. We know of 
one tungsten property at this time that would 
start immediate development provided pur- 
chases of their ore containing a 2-percent 
(approximately) tungsten value could be sold 
in less than carload lots, delivered to some 
centralized point in western Montana. 

Specifically an order to create an incentive 
for immediate prospecting and development 
of strategic minerals, particularly chrome, 
manganese, and tungsten, purchases of small 
quantities of ore to be stock piled for future 
anticipated needs, should begin at once, with 
specifications as to minimum grade placed at 
the lowest possible level such as 15 percent 
manganese, 20 percent chrome, and 1 percent 
tungsten, using existing pegged prices with 
a subsidy allowed for variation in mine costs. 

Very truly yours, 
WENDALL JOHNSON, 
Commander, American Legion. 
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Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


STATEMENT BY WEST VIRGINIA COAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, to my 
mind the Treasury is not on firm ground 
in seeking increased social-security taxes 
to improve and strengthen defense econ- 
omy. Social security might be improved 
and bettered but it should not be tied up 
with any defense effort. Increased taxes 
for social security should not be tied up 
with the desire to get more funds into the 
Treasury for greater defense spending or 
to curb inflation by reduced spending of 
employers and employees. Such effort is 
illogical. It is bad planning. The na- 
tional emergency, we hope, will be com- 
paratively of short duration. Social se- 
curity is of long duration. 

There is a huge surplus in Social Se- 
curity Administration now. Raising the 
taxes would swell that surplus to most 
gigantic proportions. Further, increas- 
ing benefits now precludes decreases 
later, no matter how unfair and unjust 
those increases may be. 

Also, I cannot see how the Treasury 
recommendations can effect the rising 
tide of inflation. If you increase taxes, 
those tax rates would be reflected in 
prices for goods or services charged by 
the employer. He pays more, and he 
then gets more for his wares or efforts. 
That means price rises. This sort of 
Treasury recommendation thus makes 
for inflation. 

Also, originally it was the purpose of 
the Treasury to liquidate outstanding 
indebtedness and obligations of the Gov- 
ernment with the moneys received, and 
as received, from social-security taxes. 
Instead the Treasury refrains from dis- 
charging outstanding bonds or obliga- 
tions. It issues new bonds and obliga- 
tions, thus increasing the national debt. 
It uses the social-security moneys for 
current expenditures, including defense 
expenditures. Such a policy is fraught 
with greatest danger. 

Under consent of the House, I offer 
an interesting statement issued by West 
Virginia Coal Association: 
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SOCIAL“SECURITY TAXES IN STATE IN 1941 


Social-security taxes, collected in West Vir- 
ginia in 1941 from employers for unemploy- 
ment compensation and from employers and 
employees for old-age insurance will approxi- 
mate $22,000,000, according to compilations 
and estimates made by the West Virginia 
Coal Association. 

Unemployment contributions from West 
Virginia employers during the current year 
will increase from $10,165,000 in 1940 to $12,- 
000,000. The contributions in 1940 were 
based on wages of $386,000,000. It is esti- 
mated by the association that the pay roll 
in 1941 will reach $480,000,000. The increase 
in unemployment contributions has been re- 
tarded, however, through the operation of 
the merit rating system, which in many in- 
dustries reduced the rates from the maximum 
of 3 percent to 2 percent and in some in- 
stances to 1 percent. 

Coal is the largest single contributor to the 
unemployment-compensation fund, paying 
from 35 percent to 39 percent of all contri- 
butions, according to the annual experience 
of the department. In 1940 coal paid into 
the fund $3,901,651 on a pay roll of $154,248,- 
241. The estimated wages of the coal indus- 
try for 1941 approximates $200,000,000 and the 
industry will contribute $4,500,000 to the 
fund. , 

West Virginia business and industry like- 
wise is a heavy contributor to the second 
phase of the Federal social-security program, 
the old-age insurance fund. In 1937, on a 
pay roll of $356,000,000, West Virginia paid 
$7,320,000, employer and employee alike pay- 
ing 1 percent of this pay roll. 

It is estimated that the pay roll of persons 
in West Virginia covered by the old-age law 
in 1941 will exceed $500,000,000, which will 
produce for the Federal Treasury this year a 
minimum of $10,000,000, employers paying 
$5,000,000 and employees the same amount. 

Old-age insurance in the coal industry in 
1941 will cost the coal operators $2,000,000 
and coal-mine employees $2,000,000, a total 
tax of $4,000,000, which, added to the $4,500,- 
000 paid by coal employers for unemployment 
compensation, brings the total tax on the 
coal industry in 1941 for Federal social se- 
curity to $8,500,000. 

The total of $22,000,000 in Federal social- 
security taxes in 1941 paid by business and 
industry by levies on pay rolls nears the 
annual amount of property taxes levied in the 
State on all forms of property by the State, 
counties, boards of education, and munici- 
palities. The aggregate of property taxes in 
1940 was $28.000,000. In 1936, prior to the 
passage of the social-security bill by the West 
Virginia Legislature, this association advised 
its membership the total burden of the social- 
security tax would soon approximate the yield 
of the property tax and in later years sur- 
pass in volume the yield from all property 
taxes. 

In concrete, tabulated form, on a pay roll 
of $480,000,000, the estimates for the 1941 
yield of revenue for unemployment compen- 
sation and old-age insurance, based on con- 
tributions made for the first 6 months of the 
current year, are: 





Unemployment compenssetion 








Old-age insurance 
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The tax paid by the coal industry in 1941, 
by operators and miners, amounts to more 
than 6 cents on each ton of coal produced. 


TREASURY SUGGESTS INCREASED 
TAXES 


On the theory that earnings are now s0 
large that buying of nonessentials must be 
restricted in order to avoid inflation, it has 
been suggested by the Washington adminis- 
tration that social-security taxes be increased 
on employer and employee; that the coverage 
of benefits be extended to farm and domestic 
labor; and that the unemployment-compen- 
sation machinery, in which the States now 
participate, be entirely federalized. 

While the proposals for additional taxes 
emanating from the Secretary of the Treasury 
have been rather indefinite, more recent ad- 
vices from Washington say Secretary Morgen- 
thau wants from Congress without delay: 

One percent additional on old-age insur- 
ance, effective January 1, 1942, applicable to 
employer and employee. 

One percent additional from workers as & 
contribution to extend the coverage of un- 
employment compensation to all workers. 

The proposed additional tax of 2 percent 
for old-age insurance would increase the 
yield from West Virginia employers and em- 
ployees, based on a $500,000,000 pay roll, the 
amount of $10,000,000, or $5,000,000 on each. 

The proposed additional tax of 1 percent 
cr employees to support the federalization of 
the unemployment-compensation department 
would increase the burden on the employees 
by $5,000,000. Entire federalization of the 
unemployment bureau would kill merit rat- 
ing and increase pay rolls, bringing employers 
of less than eight persons under the law. 

This additional coverage would cost em- 
ployers on a $500,000,000 pay roll an annual 
burden of taxes, at 3 percent, the sum of 
$15,000,000; and the workers, taxed at 1 per- 
cent, the annual sum of $5,000,000; a total of 
$20,000,000. 

Under the Treasury plan the Federal Gov- 
ernment would take from West Virginia in 
pay-roll taxes $40,000,000 annually—#20,- 
000,000 for old-age insurance and $20,000,000 
for unemployment compensation. The em- 
ployers would pay $25,000,000 and the workers 
$15,000,000. 

In the coal industry, on an annual pay roll 
of $200,000,000, which will be exceeded in 
1942, coal employers would pay $4,000,000 for 
old age and $6,000,000 for unemployment, a 
total of $10,000,000 annually; while the coal 
miner would pay $4,000,000 for old age and 
$2,000,000 for unemployment, a total of $6,- 
000,000 annually. Total cost to operators and 
miners will aggregate $16,000,000. 

These additional taxes to increase the yield 
from social-security taxes are suggested as 
follow measures to the 1941 tax bill, which 
will double and triple income taxes paid on 
1941 small and moderate incomes, to be paid 
early in 1942. 

In summary, social-security taxes in West 
Virginia, based on a 500,000,000 pay roll, 
under the amendments proposed by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau, would cost in 1942: 





| Employers Employees 


For unemployment compen- 
sation at 3 percent....____.. $15, 000, 000 |........... 
For old-age insurance at 2 per- 
cent eee | | 
For unemployment compensa- 
tion at 1 percent awagenn i $5, 000, 000 
For old-age insurance at 2 per- 
ke incewncnis pitas’ ae | 10, 000, 000 
Total j .| 25, 000,000 | 15, 000, 000 
Total cost to employers | | 
and workers in 1942__..} £ 40,000,000 


| 





Cost of social security to coal industry in 1942, 
based on $200,000,000 pay roll 





Unemployment compensation, 
at 3 paroemt. ._-......-....... 

Old-age insurance, at 2 percent_ 

Unemployment compensation, 








Cost of social security to the coal industry 
under the proposed amendments amounts to 
11.4 cents per ton, based on a production of 
140,000,000 tons. 

WHAT BECOMES OF SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS? 

In view of the amendments proposed ty the 
Federal Treasury to mop up higher earnings 
in an effort to thwart inflation, by increasing 
social security taxes on employers and em- 
ployees, it is appropriate to inquire as te the 
use of the revenue accruing from these taxes 
since 1937. The answer may explain why 
the Secretary of the Treasury is partial to 
social security taxes. 

The last annual report of the Secretary 
shows the trust fund accumulated by the 
Government on account of the old-age in- 
surance fund amounted to $1,745,000,000, of 
which the Government has borrowed $1,738,- 
000,000. The Government loaned this trust 
fund to the Government and has expended it 
for governmental purposes. 

The Government also holds the funds ac- 
cumulated by the several States for an un- 
employment compensation reserve. The last 
annual report of the Treasury shows this 
trust fund had reached $1,725,000,000, and the 
Treasury has borrowed $1,710,000,000 of this 
fund. 

Combined, the two social security funds 
amounted to $3,470,000,000, and the Govern- 
ment had expended $3,448,000,000 of the trust 
funds for general governmental purposes at 
the time the Treasury made its last annual 
report. 

“If an insurance company,” says the Chi- 
cago Tribune, “collected premiums to provide 
annuities and spent all the money before pay- 
ing the benefits, all would recognize it as a 
“gyp.” So is a government which does the 
same thing in the name of social security.” 

The Treasury proposals to increase social- 
security taxes have for their purpose the aim 
to increase social-security taxes and divert 
the revenue therefrom to other purposes. 
Thus social security becomes a revenue-rais- 
ing device. 

When these billions paid into these trust 
funds to provide old-age benefits to workers 
when they reach the age of 65 years and for 
unemployment benefits when they become 
unemployed are used for current expenses, 
what will the Treasury use to pay benefits 
when they become due? 

It is evident there is only one answer to 
the question. Some new form of taxes must 
be levied to pay the benefits promised or 
the Government will default. Even the wiz- 
ards in Washington cannot pay benefits from 
trust funds that are exhausted. On August 
13, 1941, Representative DonpEro, of Michi- 
gan, placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a@ 
tabulation showing that as of June 30 this 
year there was a balance in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund credited to the several States 
of $2,278,575,000. The reserve credited to 
West Virginia was $21,944,583. New York had 
a reserve of $236,000,000 and four other States 
had reserves in excess of $100,000,000. 

The American Taxpayers Association ad- 
vised this Member of Congress that the exist- 
ing unemployment tax was far too high; that 
if it were cut to 2 percent, it would still yield 
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more than is needed by the States to pay 
unemployment benefits and would at the 
same time reduce the burden on the employer 
by one-third. The has responded 
by asking for an increase of this special tax. 

Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, New York member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, on August 
28, 1941, said, “The basic 3-percent pay-roll 
tax on employers is far too high. Even with 
local reductions allowed by States, employers 
have been taxed twice as heavily as necessary. 
The present pay-roll tax should be cut one- 
third. If that were done, an unnecessary tax 
burden on employers—nearly $1,000,000 for 
every working day—would be lifted.” 

Social security is a term that provoked a 
heartthrob among American workers who 
thought they were to be protected against the 
problems of unemployment and old age. It 
is not in reality an American idea. It was 
imported from Germany where it was given 
by Prince Bismarck to the German people as 
a palliative for hunger and war. 

Never intended as a measure for revenue the 
billions of dollars levied on industry and 
workers in the name of social security has 
been diverted for current use by the Govern- 
ment. The eggs deposited in a nest for the 
future protection of American workers. have 
been eaten by the cuckoo birds of the national 
administration and in lieu thereof they have 
deposited their I O U’s to be redeemed by 
future taxes of some form or character. 


FEDERALIZATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 


In addition to amendments to increase the 
contributions of revenue from West Virginia 
employers and employees, including coai com-~ 
panies and coal miners, the Federal Treasury 
also proposes to federalize the unemploy- 
ment compensation departments in the sev- 
eral States and to extend the coverage of 
unemployment benefits. 

Under this proposal the West Virginia De- 
partment of Unemployment Compensation 
would become a Federal bureau, an append- 
age to the Social Security Board in Washing- 
ton. It would be shorn of all authority 
vested by a West Virginia statute and become 
oniy a link between Washington and West 
Virginia employers and employees. / 

Social security was only an intangible 
phrase in West Virginia when the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Department was estab- 
lished in 1937. The new law was wholly ex- 
perimental. Fortunately the law was ad- 
ministered by a Director of exceptional in- 
telligence and guided by an advisory board 
of unusual ability. From the inception of 
the act amendments have been made i:om 
time to time to provide for more efficient ad- 
ministration. Down to the present day there 
has been a disposition in the Department to 
administer the iaw as experience and pru- 
dence dictates. 

There is no sentiment in West Virginia 
today to surrender to the Federal administra- 
tion or to reduce it to the status of a Federal 
bureau... On the contrary, there is an over- 
whelming sentiment among employers to di- 
vorce the administration of unemployment 
compensation wholly from the national ad- 
ministration and make it a Scate agency of 
the type of the workmen’s compensation de- 
partment maintained in West Virginia since 
1913 with the wholesome regard of both em- 
ployer and employee. These people would 
cut the red tape that dangles from every 
Washington bureau, big or-little. 

There may arise at times differences be- 
tween State departments and those they 
serve, but there is not a handful of employers 
or employees in West Virginia who would not 
prefer to deal with their State departments 
rather than be compelled to have the ultimate 
decision on even small problems left to a 
potentate in a Washington bureau who is 
wholly unacquainted with local situations, 
Only those who know and hear the witnesses 








can draw an accurate picture of their credi- 
bility. 

Among the powers reserved by the States 
is the exclusive regulation of their ov7n in- 
ternal government. The West Virginia con- 
stitution admonishes the departments of 
government in this State to guard and pro- 
tect the people of West Virginia from any 
encroachment on these rights so reserved. 

As a lure for the surrender of the unem- 
ployment-compensation departments to the 
Federal Government, the Federal Treasury 
proposes the expansion of coverage of unem- 
ployment compensation even to farm and do- 
mestic help. The bait offered is stale and 
unattractive. 

In the West Virginia legislative sessions of 
1939 and 1941 attempts were made to extend 
this coverage of unemployment benefits to 
employers with four or more persons in their 
employ. The present minimum is eight per- 
sons. 

These amendments were rejected when a 
swarm of little business operators, men and 
women, such as country merchants, garage 
owners, barbers and beauticians, restaurant 
owners, owners of little shops and like em- 
ployers, descended on the legislature and 
advised the solons the 3-percent tax would 
put their small businesses in jeopardy. 

If the Federal Treasury believes it can ex- 
tend social security to farms and domestic 
labor without provoking the wrath of the 
farmers and housewives, it is evidently in need 
of an intelligence staff that can report ac- 
curately on public sentiment. 

In West Virginia federalization of the 
unemployment-compensation fund would be 
more harmful and repressive to industry 
than in some of the other States. In this 
State, responding to public sentiment that 
had been manifest, the legislature of 1941 
made merit rating attainable to individual 
employers. 

As a result of this amendment the average 
rate of contribution per $100 pay roll has 
been reduced to approximately $2.55. Nu- 
merous concerns, with scant unemployment, 
have reduced their unemployment rates from 
2.7 percent to 1.8 percent, and even to nine- 
tenths of 1 percent under prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions. When unemployment is 
almost wholly voluntary on the part of the 
worker, such as exists during the current year, 
many other concerns will earn lower rates 
effective in 1942. 

Even in the coal industry, where unemploy- 
ment prevailed prior to 1941 with much 
greater frequency than in many other indus- 
tries, more than 20 companies, producing 
more than 21,000,000 tons, or one-sixth of 
the coal produced in the State in 1940, made 
such good records in 1940 that they were en- 
titled to lower rates in 1941. 

These lower rates based on merit experi- 
ence, would be wiped out by federalization of 
the unemployment machinery. All employers 
would be taxed on the uniform rate promul- 
gated by the Federal Government. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY TAXES UNFAIR TO COAL INDUSTRY 


While all forms of West Virginia business 
and industry feel the weight of Federal so- 
cial-security taxes, the coal industry feels 
the incidence of this burden more keenly 
than many other industries. This is true 
because the labor cost of producing coal is 
much greater than in competitive mineral 
fuel industries and numerous other forms of 
industry. 

When the original social-security bills, pro- 
viding for unemployment benefits and old- 
age insurance, were enacted by Congress, 
no thought was given to the incidence of the 
tax. Rates were imposed without regard to 
the labor cost involved in the production 
of commodities. Uniformity in the applica- 
tion of pay-roll taxes does injustice to the 
employer bearing the highest labor cost. 
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It has been demonstrated, without dispute, 
that the labor costs in producing coal amount 
to about 65 percent of the total cost of pro- 
duction. In manufacturing the labor cost is 
about one-half of that percentage. In the 
production of oil the labor cost in producing 
the equivalent of a ton of coal is approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the total production 
cost; natural gas, 11 percent; and water 
power, less than 1 percent. 

While the purpose of unemployment legis- 
lation is recognized to be the stabilization 
of employment, Congress, providing a uniform 
tax on the pay roll of all industries, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, placed the largest 
burden on the greatest labor-employing in- 
dustries. By so doing it penalized the indus- 
tries which provide the greatest employment 
and added to their burdens when they seek 
to stabilize employment. 

It is difficult for anyone to comprehend how 
law-making bodies can promote stabilization 
of employment by fastening upon a less for- 
tuitous industry, in which there is unemploy- 
ment, the same rate of taxation imposed on 
a more fortuitous industry that operates con- 
tinuously without unemployment. 

Congress gave no thought to the incidence 
of the tax in the enactment of the original 
social-security legislation. It has made no 
effort since to correct its lapse of considera- 
tion. To aggravate its original offense the 
Treasury now suggests an increase of tax 
rates onthe original uneconomic base, aggra- 
vating the injury and compounding the of- 
fense against those industries which provide 
the largest employment of workers. 





Our First Line of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


TELEGRAM TO COL. ROBERT R. Mc- 
CORMICK AND COLONEL McCORMICK’S 
LETTER TO LORD KEMSLEY 


Ce 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following telegram 
sent by me to Col. Robert McCormick, 
of the Chicago Tribune, with his reply 
thereto, and also Colonel McCormick’s 
letter to Lord Kemsley: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 25, 1941. 


Col. R. R. McCormick, 
The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, Ill.: 

I have read with great interest your letter 
to Lord Kemsley and his response thereto. 
Does your expressed willingness to volunteer 
to defend the British Isles from invasion 
mean, as is claimed by some here, that you 
consider Great Britain our first line of de- 
fense? 

CuHaRLEs S. DEWEY, 
Member of Congress. 


CuIcaco, Itu., November 25, 1941. 


Congressman CHaRLEs S. DEWEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Obviously I do not think Great Britain is 
our first line of defense. If I did, I would be 
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over there. Our first line of defense is New- 
foundland, Bermuda, and Trinidad. 
RosertT R. McCorMIckK. 


CoLONEL McCorMick TELLS ENGLAND His WaR 
Views—Says He’p Ficut To Save Britain 
Dear Lorp KEMSLEY: In reply to your re- 

quest, I am glad to send you my views on 

America’s place in world affairs, which, in my 

opinion, are the views of the vast majority 

of the American people. : 

In the s*mmer of 1917, while serving on 
the staff of our Army, it was my pleasure to 
meet Colonel Lord Esher. Esher was much 
impressed with American officers. Over and 
over he would say: “Just look at their faces— 
what character and what force. This entirely 
reverses my impression of Americans. I had 
always thought of American men as only 
trying to make enough money for wives to 
spend and of American women trying to 
spend all the mony husbands could make.” 

It was not an inapt description of Ameri- 
cans as they were seen in Paris—being not 
a tenth of 1 percent of our people. 

In order to give you a picture of the Ameri- 
can people, allow me to describe the circum- 
stances under which they came to this 
continent. 


HOW COLONIES WERE FOUNDED 


Virginia was frankly a commercial venture, 
but every other colony was founded as a 
refuge from oppression. Pilgrims and Puri- 
tans went to New England to escape the 
persecution of Archbishop Laud, which was 
one of the chief contributing causes of what 
we call the English revolution and you cali 
the great rebellion. The first settlers in New 
Amsterdam, afterward New York, were refu- 
gee Walloons, perhaps th first Belgian refu- 
gees. Maryland was founded by the Irish 
peer, Lord Baltimore, as a refuge for English 
and Irish Catholics; west Jersey was settled as 
a refuge for Quakers and east Jersey for 
Scotch Covenanters fearfully persecuted by 
Charles II. 

When Penn founded Pennsylvania his first 
act was to free, politically, Swedes who had 
been conquered by the Duke of York. The 
Dutch in New York had to await the Ameri- 
can Revolution to secure rights. Penn 
introduced into Pennsylvania English Quak- 
ers, Germans from the Palatinate who be- 
came Pennsylvania Dutch, Swiss, Waldenses, 
Piedmontese, and French Huguenots. The 
race, sometimes termed Ulster Scotch, some- 
times Scotch-Irish, escaping from the po- 
litical economic domination imposed by King 
William II and Queen Anne, went principally 
to Pennsylvania and Charleston, S. C. To 
the latter place came many Huguenot French. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION GRANTED 


The Carolinas were intended to be feudal 
properties but, to attract colonists, freedom 
of religion had to be granted, and the new 
population would not accept Old World in- 
stitutions. Georgia was established as a 
refuge for English debtors. The history of 
the State says, however, that the first settlers 
who went out with Governor Oglethorpe, of 
Georgia, were Germans, Piedmontese, High- 
landers, Swiss, Portuguese, and Jews. The 
captain of the guard was named Von Hotzen- 
dorf. In the World War the French were 
very suspicious of his descendant, Captain 
Von Hotzendorf, of our Regular Army. 

In later years came Germans escaping the 
tyrannies of Bismarck, and at the same time 
southern Irish refugees from a tyranny that 
was both racial and religious. Still later came 
Poles from partitioned Poland, Czechs and 
Slovaks, and Jews from Russia. 

Only the Scandinavian, Portuguese, and 
Italian peoples and the orientals came here 
for purely economic reasons. The Negroes, 
of course, were brought here to be put under 
oppression. Whoever invented the idea that 
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there is a mother country of the United States 
had an imagination that dwarfed Shakes- 
peare’s. 

TENDENCY TO ANGLICIZE NAMES 

As English has been the prevailing lan- 
guage, there has been a tendency to Anglicize 
all foreign names. For instance, just as your 
Lord Mountbatten was born Battenburg, our 
Major General Lawton was born Slavitski. 
Even so, this list of members of the United 
States Naval Academy football team evi- 
dences their difference of origins. It is as 
follows: 

Froude, Chewning, Vitucci, Donaldson, 
Knox, Flathmann, Wangaard, Harrell, Busik, 
Boothe, Cameron, Zoeller, Lee, Schnurr, 
Sliwka, Day, Fedon, Hill, Opp, Maxson, Chip, 
Yechella, Clark, Leonard, Werner. 

The colonists did not receive the freedom 
they came for. In uence, they were 
in constant revolt. In a single State, South 
Carolina, 6 of 16 Governors were driven out by 
force between the years 1674 and 1712, 
and during that time there were 2 major re- 
bellions. Finally the colonists secured inde- 
pendence by the American Revolution. 

* Another 30 years found the new country 
and the British Empire at war again. What- 
ever the original causes, the war aim of the 
United States was to conquer Canada—the 
war aim of Great Britain to reconquer the 
Northwest Territory, New England, northern 
New York, and Louisiana. 

EXPANSION OPPOSED BY BRITAIN 

The western expansion of the United States, 
which began with the conquest of the North- 
west Territory from the British Empire during 
the Revolutionary War, was followed by the 
Louisiana Purchase, by the acquisition of 
Florida from Spain, by the annexation of 
Texas, of Oregon, and California in the face 
of bitter resistance by the British Govern- 
ment, sometimes approaching open war. 

During the Civil War the United States was 
twice on the verge of war with Great Britain 
and once immediately after it, and again in 
1896 over Venezuela. The American acquisi- 
tions of the isthmian cana] routes were mat- 
ters of only less serious controversy. 

I recite all this, not to give the impression 
that there is an inherited resentment against 
Great Britain, but to make perfectly clear 
that racially and historically this Nation has 
little in common with the British Empire. 
Contrary to a lot of propaganda, the Ameri- 
can Nation is not at all like the British col- 
onies, which were established by the empire 
and have been protected by its fleet. 

The representative assembly, the common 
law, and the independent judiciary were 
brought to this continent from England. 
Freedom of religion and freedom of the press 
and an executive responsible to the people 
originated here. 

If you will compare your institutions in 
1938 with those of 1787 and ours of that date 
I believe you will agree you have borrowed 
as much from us as we inherited from you. 

WHAT AMERICANS BELIEVE 

The great mass of the American people are 
as wholehearted in their national conscious- 
ness as are the British. They are as fully 
convinced that all men are born free and 
equal, that titles of nobility should not exist, 
and that there should be an absolute separa- 
tion of church and state, as you are convinced 
of the contrary doctrines. 

If the country was less divided on the ques- 
tion of war in 1917 than it is today, it was 
because it was more apathetic. Then, even 
after the declaration of war, volunteering 
was negligible. After the Nivelle defeat con- 
scription was resorted to as a means to extri- 
cate the country from the jam it found itself 
in. How near it came to catastrophe I know 
very well because I was with the troops that 
marched to the assistance of your fifth army. 
I remember very well how critical we found 
the situation and how critical it remained 
until after the Battle of Soissons, 


country by the sample you see. Unfortu- 


anything, better than your middle class, and 
the rest of our Nation is lower class. 


It would be unfair to say that these peo- 
ple are the.only ones who would embark this 
country in a war for the British Empire. 

THE BOARDING-SCHOOL GROUP 

About 50 years ago, again enough parents 
of wealth had arisen to afford to educate 
their sons in boarding schools in the English 
fashion. Many teachers and graduates of 
these schools are, I regret to say, a8 much or 
more English than American in point of view. 
Harvard and Yale Universities, founded to 
train nonconformist clergymen (I use your 
idiom to be clear) have been transformed by 
inherited money into imitations of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. Their presidents are, -if 
not more royalist than the King, certainly 
more royalist than the Duke of Windsor. 

Then there are at least hundreds of people 
of great wealth, with the influence it brings, 
whose business affairs are inextricably tied 
up with the British Empire. These varicus 
groups are vociferous in their partisanship, 
going to the extent of buying and founding 
newspapers consecrated to the service of your 
empire, but they are few in number. There 
is no indication that they and those they 
have influenced are more than 20 percent of 
the population. 

The people, as a whole, scoff at the sugges- 
tion of the propagandists that the United 
States is an appendage of the British Empire. 


LESSONS OF 22 YEARS AGO 


You must bear in mind that 22 years or so 
ago, after the President of the United States 
had signed the Treaty of Versailles, the Sen- 
ate rejected it and was upheld overwhelmingly 
at the next election in which President 
Roosevelt, favoring the treaty, was over- 
whelmingly defeated as a candidate for Vice 
President. 

There is no sympathy for Hitler here but 
there is a strong feeling that he was made by 
the Treaty of Versailles, just as Napoleon was 
made by the allied monarchies’ war on the 
French Republic and Cromwell by the tyran- 
nies of Charles I. If it were not straying 
from the subject I could name more dictators 
similarly created. 

We were not participants in the Treaty 
of Versailles. We were not participants in 
the various steps which led to war, and 
when I say we were not participants in the 
blunders of the war, I do not suggest that our 
Army was any more prepared to resist the 
German form of attack than were the ones it 
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They were Germany 
is in armed possession of continental Europe. 
I believe I am speaking for vast ma- 
jority of peopie when I say that American 
help to you thus far has been to save you 
from invasion. If it were necessary, and 
write this after mature consideration, I be- 
lieve that many Americans would volunteer 
to aid you in arms to prevent your being con- 
quered, and I am one of them. Beyond that 
there is a feeling that you probably admin- 
ister your crown colonies in a more humane 
way than would Germany, but there is very 
little support toward a military expedition, 
either to keep you in possession or to keep 
Germany out 
CONCERNING A NEW AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE 


only take a final reinforcement to set the 
scale. 

I advocated our sending an army to fight in 
France and was one of the first to go there, 
Our arriving in France was much like 
Bliicher’s arriving on the field of Waterloo, 


SITUATION DIFFERENT TODAY 


The situation is entirely different today, 
and, indeed, is much like the situation at the 
end of our War of 1812 when neither side 
could successfully invade the other, when you 
were blocking our ports with your fleet and 
raiding our coast towns, and we were raiding 
your commerce with frigates and privateers- 
men. It was then found that nothing de- 
cisive could be done by either side, and it 
resulted in a peace not satisfactory to any 
of the statesmen who started the war but 
thoroughly acceptable to both peoples. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rorrert R. McCorMIck. 
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TELEGRAM FROM EDWARD A. O’NEAL, OF 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERA- 
TION AND RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, we are 
about to reach a vote on what is known 
as the price-control bill. Three days of 








debate have convinced me that this is the 
most far-reaching measure that has been 
before Congress during my 7 years of 
service. Many of us have been saying 
that our Nation is headed toward a dic- 
tatorship or totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. An equally large number have 
been saying that we need have no fear 
as the American people would not stand 
for a dictator. It is my honest opinion 
that if we pass this bill today we have 
not only taken that step but we have 
actually placed power and control in the 
hands of one man; this can be nothing 
less than dictatorship. 

This bill provides that the administra- 
tor will have complete control over our 
entire economic structure. His powers 
would be so broad that he could regulate 
prices in such a way as to destroy, 
through price ceilings, some business- 
men, and increase profits to other busi- 
nessmen in the same industry. Let us 
not be deceived. There are individuals 
holding responsible positions in our Gov- 
ernment who have repeatedly stated they 
were going to “remake America.” This 
bill would permit them to do it. The 
question today is whether or not we are 
going to approve a dictatorship. We 
complain bitterly about the tactics of 
Hitler and Stalin, and yet we are con- 
fronted with a measure that would grant 
powers that might even exceed the power 
exercised by those two dictators. It is 
my honest opinion that this bill will not 
prevent inflation, and that if we are to 
prohibit an inflationary movement we 
must take more drastic steps than trying 
to regulate the price of certain com- 
modities. 

We should not place the control of 
prices in the hands of any one man or 
group of men. The elimination of free 
markets for the product of agriculture 
by permitting the Government to buy and 
sell commodities is the very essence of 
the thing we are supposed to be opposing. 
These things are contrary to the prin- 
ciples of constitutional government and 
belong only to a dictatorship or totali- 
tarian form of government. 

During the past few months eastern 
newspapers and some consumer groups 
have been trying to convince the Ameri- 
can people that the general increase in 
our price structure is the result of the 
increased farm prices. This bill does not 
in any way attempt to control wages, and 
therefore it seems to me that it is drawn 
specifically for the purpose of placing a 
ceiling on agricultural] products. In the 
November 1941 issue of the American 
Federation of Labor, volume 2, No. 10, 
I find that wages are up 16 percent above 
pre-war and living costs are up only 
9.6 percent. This is positive proof that 
the farmers of our country are not now 
receiving any undue advantages with 
present prices. I must call your attention 
to the fact that for the month of October 
the average farm price of wheat was 
$0.91 a bushel and parity would mean 
that a farmer should receive $1.22. Corn 
sold for an average farm price in October 
for 64.9 cents and parity for that period 
would be 88.6 cents. In a list of 18 farm 
commodities which are generally pro- 
duced on farms in the United States I 
find that for the month of October only 
6 of these are at parity or above. It is 
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my honest opinion that if this bill is 
enacted the farmer will be the one in- 
dividual whose prices will be regulated 
and controlled. The farmer’s percentage 
of the national] income is gradually de- 
clining. In 1910 he received 1342 percent 
of the national income, while in 1940 he 
received only 7.2 percent. The farmer 
is not asking for special favors but does 
want a fair deal. It is most discouraging, 
however, now that farm prices are ap- 
proaching parity, that the consumer 
should protest so vigorously. The farmer 
has been producing food for the con- 
sumers for the past 10 years at 40 to 70 
percent of parity. 

To fix prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties at existing low levels, which are be- 
low the cost of production, will do our 
American farmer a grave injustice that 
will prove harmful to labor, the manu- 
facturer, and business. Agriculture is 
our basic and greatest industry, and un- 
less our farmers, who represent 30 per- 
cent of the people, receive equitable 
prices, they are without purchasing 
power which naturally is most detri- 
mental to labor, the manufacturer, and 
business. 

At present the American farmers are 
receiving less than 17 cents per hour for 
their labor and last year received less 
than 10 percent of the national income, 
although they represent 30 percent of our 
people. During the past 12 years they 
have received less than 9 percent of the 
national income. This has been the 
basic reason we could not have a sound 
national recovery. 

The cost of the raw commodity on the 
average represents less than 10 percent 
of the cost of the manufactured article 
to the consumer; the balance is made up 
in manufacturing costs, taxes, and dis- 
tribution charges. Therefore, if agricul- 
tural prices rose 50 percent it should not 
affect the cost of living 5 percent. 

This bill would permit the administra- 
tor to use the large revolving fund given 
him by the Government to not only buy 
commodities, such as wheat, corn, and 
other farm crops, but would permit him 
to enter the future markets and buy corn 
and wheat for future delivery. 

Mr. Edward A. O’Neal, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, has 
just wired me as follows on the proposed 
legislation: 

Respectfully urge Congress to courageous- 
ly place national welfare above selfish de- 
mands of any group and enact legislation 
that will really control inflation which, un- 
less checked, will wreck our Nation. During 
and after first World War inflation was re- 
sponsible for 90 percent of our troubles 
which followed. It will impose a crushing 
debt burden upon us and generations that 
follow. Such legislation, to be fair and to 
be effective, must provide for control of in- 
flationary wages comparable to control of 
farm prices and industrial prices and pre- 
serve parity relationship. Unless pending 
bill can be amended to provide such con- 
trols, we urge you oppose its enactment. 


Mr. Speaker, the National Farmers’ 
Union, at their thirty-seventh annual 
convention at Topeka, Kans., last week, 
adopted the following resolution on 
price control: 

Place no ceilings upon farm-commodity 
prices, since farmers will produce an abun- 
dance of farm comomdities, thus assuring 
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reasonable prices and requiring now, instead 
of ceilings, floors under farm prices; if, de- 
spite this assurance of abundant suppiies 
which other industries are not able or willing 
to make to the Nation, such ceilings are 
forced upon our record-breaking yields of 
food and fiber, then we insist that farm prices 
be set at levels yielding living income and 
capital returns comparable to those returned 
from other products; and that all forms of 
income, whether dividends, interest, profits, 
salaries, rent, or wages be also accorded ex- 
actly the sam. treatment, so that no individ- 
ual, no matter how highly placed, shall suc- 
ceed in escaping sacrifices equal to that which 
farmers would then be making. 


Mr. Speaker, many of us have not for- 
gotten the N. R. A., and if this bill is en- 
acted we will not only have a repetition 
of the N. R. A., but its control- will be 
much greater. The Administrator is giv- 
en licensing provisions which authorize 
him to have complete control over every 
individual who deals in any way in any 
commodity. Every groceryman, clothier, 
plumber, and so forth, who deals in com- 
modities selected by the Administrator, 
would be required to secure this license 
and it could be revoked immediately on 
his order. The vicious blue eagle of the 
N. R. A. days would no doubt be back in 
a@ more vicious form. Let us not place 
a tax load of billions of dollars on our 
citizens in order to destroy the dictator- 
ships of Europe and at the same time 
enact legislation that would establish 
one in our own Nation. 
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Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
recently under Executive order the im- 
portant office of Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense was created and the 
Secretary of the Interior, having been ap- 
pointed Coordinator, selected Mr. Ralph 
K. Davies, of California, as Deputy Pe- 
troleum Coordinator. As this new office 
deals in such an important way with our 
second largest industry and every deci- 
sion made, especially in its early life, 
affects not only the industry but the 
country as a whole, I am sure any pre- 
pared remarks by the Deputy Coordi- 
nator will be read with real interest by 
the Members of Congress. For this rea- 
son I have asked unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a very interesting 
address delivered by Mr. Davies on No- 
vember 6 before the American Petroleum 
Institute at its recent meeting held in 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

It is indeed true that “the fates arrange 
the affairs of men in strange and divers 
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fashion.” Little did I expect, a year ago, that 
I should appear before you today as a rep- 
resentative of the Federal Government. 
Especially does it seem odd that in s0 ap- 
pearing, I return to my home city, San Fran- 
cisco. Five months’ absence, however, does 
not deprive a San Franciscan of citizenship, 
and I feel I can still use words of welcome in 
greeting the membership of this convention. 
May your deliberations prove fruitful and 
your visit here a completely happy experi- 
ence. 

Some 25 years ago, during the last war, I 
recall spending in this same city a good many 
hours in a night class studying navigation; 
this, in preparation for a naval experience 
which seemed imminent at the time. While 
the naval service never materialized for me, 
I have never considered the time lost, for I 
learned many lessons which I have since 
found useful in life on land. Captain Mac- 
Millan was both a great navigator and a 
great instructor. He was no theorist, but an 
intensely practical man with a great respect 
for facts, which is doubtless the reason why 
he made a lasting impression even upon & 
group of young men who, at that time, con- 
sidered themselves pretty well informed on 
all subjects. 

He taught us the importance of care and 
precision, pointing to the great number of 
ships that had been grounded and destroyed 
solely because of inaccurate work. He im- 
pressed upon us the necessity for frequently 
checking our course; for making careful al- 
lowance for the set and drift of the current, 
for the direction and velocity of the wind, 
the effect of every elemeni, every calculable 
factor. This, that we might know as surely as 
possible at all times our true position. 
“Know your position and know your destina- 
tion; then plot your course,” he directed. 
And, a favorite quotation, “If a man does not 
know where he is and to what port he is 
steering, no wind is favorable for him.” All 
this seemed obvious sense then, and has 
seemed obvious sense since—both good navi- 
gation and good policy. 

It strikes me that we need today to apply 
some such simple principles to our oil situa- 
tion. If we are to make port, we had best, 
as good navigators, determine carefully by 
observation the present position of the 
“S. S. Petroleum,” agree upon a destination, 
and plot a course—a course which recognizes 
the hazards and uncertainties of the journey, 
but promises safe delivery finally of ship and 
crew. That we sail an unfamiliar route in a 
season of severe storm is plain to be seen. 
But sail we must; there is no anchorage where 
we are, and drifting can only mean destruc- 
tion. 

In this spirit, then, let us make a few 
somewhat hurried observations, aimed at fix- 
ing our present position. 


PRODUCTION OBSERVATIONS 


First, what do we see in the direction of 
production? For 15 years the oil industry 
has had plainly in sight a greater capacity 
to produce than it has had markets to con- 
sume. It was not unnatural, therefore, that 
there should have developed in the minds of 
oil men an unbounded confidence in the 
ability of the producing branch to meet 
every conceivable demand. It was equally 
natural that this belief should be so widely 
advertised to the public as to cause it to 
swing completely from the feeling of scarcity 
engendered by the shortages which followed 
the last war, to an equally extreme view that 
the proven oil reserves of this Nation were 
virtually unlimited. Neither the industry 
nor the public anticipated, of course, the 
sudden and violent changes which have ac- 
companied the present war. A year ago, 
when our domestic production averaged 
something over three and a half million 
barrels daily, there would have been little 
basis for predicting that today our daily re- 
quirements would exceed 4,000,000 barrels, 


And who would care to be committed today 
to a firm opinion as to what will be demanded 
12 months hence? 

While none of us believes that 4,000,000 
barrels daily is the limit of our crude oil pro- 
duction capacity, we all know there is a limit. 
In Washington but a few days ago I was 
asked the question by one of the military 
branches of our Government, “Can the oil 
industry produc> 5,000,000 barrels per day 
without injury to its properties, and, if so, 
over what period of time can that rate be 
maintained?” This is a question not to be 
answered hastily, and I shall not hazard reply 
until some rather extensive investigations 
have been completed. But the question 
surely gives practical point to certain of our 
considerations. 

With daily output prorated, some type of 
gaging has been necessary to determine ca- 
pacities or, as they have come to be called, po- 
tentials. Such estimates as between wells 
within the same pool are, of course, of impor- 
tance in only a relative sense. They have been 
calculated generally for but brief periods even 
in the case of wells known not to be capable 
of any such sustained performance. So long 
as we are dealing only with a given pool, and 
concerned with the relative capacities of 
individual wells therein, errors introduce no 
glaring inequities as between individual op- 
erators. But the sum total of these errors 
in potential for all wells in all pools in all 
States, does introduce the most flagrant mis- 
calculation. I have in mind, for example, 
one State whose reports show its potential 
on this basis to be some 6,000,000 barrels per 
day. Yet no experienced oil man entertains 
for a moment the belief that the wells of that 
State could actually produce more than one- 
tenth of this figure for a period of a month. 
One-twentieth is probably a fairer estimate 
of the maximum available if they are not to 
be ruined in the process. 

This, however, does not apply to the careful 
estimates of crude reserves which various 
committees of geologists, including those ap- 
pointed by this institute, have been making 
periodically for many years. Yet even these 
scientific calculations of known reserves are 
in another way misleading when used either 
as an index of the margin of safety within 
which our industry operates, or as a measure 
of the rate at which we are currently finding 
new reserves. So far as our margin of safety 
is concerned the figures mislead because 
estimates of mere physical reserve quantities 
give no weight to the time factor—how rap- 
idly these reserves can in fact be brought to 
the surface. Nor are such estimates dis- 
counted for losses that would inevitably re- 
sult from producing more rapidly than the 
assumed efficient rates of flow used in arriv- 
ing at the reserve figures. With defense re- 
quirements mounting at a rapid pace, and the 
rate of new discoveries declining, our margin 
of safety is fast narrowing, and the moment 
our requirements exceed efficient rates of flow 
from our flush fields we may lose as much 
as 20 percent of the currently calculated 
20,000,000,000-barrel total reserve. 

Perhaps it will come as a shock to some to 
realize what many in the industry already 
know, namely, that we are not discovering, 
and for at least 3 years have not discovered, 
new production as rapidly as our known fields 
have been depleted. This fact has been some- 
what obscured by the statistical method fre- 
quently employed in calculating additions to 
reserves. Geologists and production engi- 
neers have followed the practice of crediting 
upward revisions in the amount of oil ex- 
pected to be recovered from a particular field, 
not to the year in which that field was first 
found but rather to the year in which the 
revision is made. I do not criticize the teche 
nique employed, but the fact remains that 
since 1938 we have maintained our paper 
position with respect to reserves only by in- 
creasing the estimates fo fields discovered 
in prior years. 
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Not only will some of these upward revi- 
sions have to be scaled down as defense de- 


nique soon must run itself into the ground. 
Additions to reserves are of three varieties: 
First, actual new discoveries resulting from 
what we know as wildcats; second, new sands 
in already known fields; and third, lateral 
extensions in discovered fields which cause 
upward revisions of estimates. Only so long 
as we are currently discovering enough of the 
first class to provide a basis for enough fur- 
ther additions of the second and third classes 
can we consider that as an industry we are 
maintaining our position. 

It may be true, and I hope it is, that the 
full expectancy from the great west Texas 
areas, from the known fields on the Gulf 
coast, in east Texas, or here in California 
have not yet been officially credited to our 
known reserves. But it is our current rate 
of discovery, and the relatively smaller size 
of the fields that gives concern in these days, 
when not only our present defense needs 
require that we produce more but our future 
security makes it imperative we do so effi- 
ciently. This downward trend in rate of new 
discoveries is clearly revealed by the follow- 
ing figures taken from the annual and semi- 
annual statistical numbers of the Oil and Gas 
Journal: 

“In 1938 new discoveries were estimated at 
810,000,000 barrels, and our annual produc- 
tion was 1,279,000,000 barrels. In 1939 new 
discoveries totaled 487,000,000 barrels, while 
production was 1,214,000,000 barrels. In 1940 
new discoveries were credited at only 350,- 
000,000 barrels against an annual production 
of 1,264,000,000 barrels. During the first 6 
months of 1941 new discoveries were esti- 
mated at 92,000,000 barrels against a total 
preduction for the period of 662,000,000 bar- 
rels. For the full year 1941 production may 
reach the amazing total of 1,500,000,000 
barrels.” 

Thus at present we are consuming one- 
twentieth of our known reserves every 8 
months. There is no way by which we can 
continue this huge consumption except by 
finding more oil in enormous volume. All of 
this is a far cry from the comfortable abun- 
dance of years past, and, although the situa- 
tion is not alarming so far as our immediate 
defense problems are concerned, I submit that 
this production observation needs to enter 
very fully into our calculations in plotting 
a future course. 


REFINING OBSERVATIONS 


Where are we in relation to refining? It 
seems to me our exact position can be de- 
termined rather readily. As stated to you by 
the Coordinator, in most sections of the coun- 
try our efficient refining facilities are operat- 
ing now virtually at capacity. Such margin 
as still exists is for the most part either a 
statistical abstraction, or of such cheracter 
as to be unsuited for the kind of products 
we need most, even if we can obtain the 
materials necessary to place it in operation. 
With respect to our country’s production of 
aviation gasoline, we find ourselves faced 
with the necessity of at least doubling, and 
much more probably trebling, our capacity. 
Likewise, we apparently lack, though not to 
the same degree, sufficient plants for refining 
the increased volumes of high-viscosity lubri- 
cating oils which the defense program will 
require. 

In addition to the difficulties in maintaining 
product balances, which have been disrupted 
by transportation shortages and by the radi- 
cally altered character of the products de- 
manded for defense, we find now the need 
for curtailing the use of tetra-ethyl lead. The 
deficiency here results from an increased 
need for lead in other defense industries. 
The petroleum industry could not have an- 











ticipated any such development, but the in- 
dustry is faced, nevertheless, with the task 
of producing the enormous quantities of high 
octane material needed by the Army and 
Navy and lend-lease accounts, without even 
as much of this vital blending agent as we 
have had heretofore. 

Crude runs to stills have now reached 
4,060,000 barrels per day—an increase of 495,- 
000 barrels per day over this time last year, 
and the highest record of all time for this or 
any other country. Clearly, additional refin- 
ing capacity is required, but in what amount, 
and how readily the necessary materials can 
be obtained by the industry in order to ac- 
complish this expansion, are disturbing ques- 
tions facing us at the present time. Many 
other industries as essential as our own in 
the defense effort are calling for the same 
critical materials waich are needed in petro- 
leum refining, and these competing demands 
must be recognized. 7 

In the light of these facts it becomes of 
the utmost importance that existing facilities 
be operated with the greatest skill and at 
maximum efficiency. Further, that such un- 
used capacity as may be available through- 
out the country be placed in operating ccn- 
dition and utilized, even with higher costs, 
as consumptive demand forces this extremity. 

All of this means that in refining as in pro- 
duction, many of the old familiar beacons by 
which we have been guided so long, are fad- 
ing into the fog of world disorder. We are 
confronted with new and vastly different 
conditions, with new problems to be taken 
carefully into account in setting our course at 
this critical time. 


TRANSPORTATION OBSERVATIONS 


What of transportation? Here again, the 
accustomed position of the industry already 
has been seriously changed by international 
events beyond our control. With the diver- 
sion of tankers from their usual routes to 
serve in some of the most essential defense 
assignments, has occurred the necessity for 
moving large volumes of crude and products 
long distances overland. The extent to which 
this adjustment has been accomplished by 
the industry, particularly on the Atlantic 
coast, as the need has made itself felt, repre- 
sents an outstanding achievement. 

The Coordinator has expressed the hope 
that present transportation facilities will not 
be further disrupted. But at the same time 
he has stressed the fact that we cannot count 
on this definitely since no man can foretell 
the fortunes of war. While some 40 of the 
tankers diverted in recent months have been 
returned, we cannot know when we may 
again be called upon to release them, or how 
many more in addition will at any time be 
needed in the defense effort. It should be 
remembered that history establishes, and the 
present war proves, that transportation is 
not only the most vital but also the most 
vulnerable segment of any nation’s economic 
structure. 

The wise course here to pursue is to antici- 
pate future shortage of transportation and to 
so plan now that as facilities are diverted 
from customary services, particularly tank 
ships, alternative means of transportation can 
be quickly introduced and the shock of 
sudden adjustment obviated. Such plans can 
be worked out now to much better advantage 
than when we are operating under pressure, 
and they can be so complete as to anticipate 
dislocations of varying degree. If the time 
when they are needed never arises, so much 
the better; surely the prudent course lies in 
th direction of preparedness. I point out to 
you, in relation to tank ships, that not only 
are the needs of the fighting forces deter- 
mined by the rate of ship losses, but as well 
by shifts in the areas of warfare and by de- 
struction through bombing of both storage 
and refineries. The normal short haul may 
be prevented at any moment, and transporta- 
tion from a greater distance means more 
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ships. Ill fortune could create a deficiency of 
fifty or a hundred tankers overnight, and 
we should be prepared for adversity. 
MARKETING OBSERVATIONS 
As to marketing: Here, in contrast to the 
other branches of the industry, we have no 


reasonable doubt but that our present dis- 


tribution facilities will prove adequate, both 
to supply defense and civilian requirements. 
While recognizing that to be prevented from 
expanding is a restraint bitter to marketers, 
I cannot disagree with the restricted build- 
ing policy established by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, and the order that will 
shortly be forthcoming making this ruling 
effective will undoubtedly apply to service 
stations and other marketing facilities. 
From this time on it is unlikely that any 
marketing Cepartmen’. can safely count upon 
further physical expansion except as the most 
unusual circumstances may justify. Critical 
materials are more urgently needed not alone 
in other branches of this industry but in 
many other industries also vital to national 
defense. 

Although this sudden cessation of normal 
competition to expand marketing outlets is 
the most striking shift in the distribution 
branch, other changes as important will 
shortly be precipitated by other adjustments 
in our national economy. To make way for 
strictly defense products, such as aviation 
gasoline, changes in the specifications of the 
gasoline supplied for civilian consumption 
will confront us. To make way for drums, 
cans, and other metal containers needed for 
defense the number and variety of 
packages in which petroleum products have 
been marketed will have to be limited. All 
these and many more new conditions in 
marketing are in prospect. 

With the development of any condition of 
product shortage growing out of deficiencies 
in production, refining, or transportation, the 
marketing branch will feel the effect and fall 
heir to some of the most complex and trouble- 
some of oil problems. Here again, the in- 
dustry should be prepared with plans for cur- 
tailment if and when conditions of shortage 
develop; plans so thoroughly worked out that 
their introduction on short order would pro- 
duce an absolute minimum of operating dis- 
turbance and of .public inconvenience. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Now some general observations: The oil in- 
dustry involves a whole series of interrelated 
balances. Adjustments or alterations in one 
branch of the industry cause immediate reac- 
tions throughout the other branches, until 
@ new balance is reached. With no desire 
on the part of anyone to force unnecessary 
readjustments, it is inevitable that the de- 
fense conditions and problems now upsetting 
our whole industrial system, should disturb 
as well our petroleum economy. This must 
be readily apparent to the practical men of 
business who built and today operate this 
industry. Realists, they know full well that 
the present national emergency will violently 
disturb the normal operation of the industry 
at many points. 

We produce a commodity which is not 
only as essential for defense as munitions, but 
is indispensable for the continued fufction- 
ing of the entire industrial machine, upon 
which all defense is dependent. An industry 
so vital and so basic mussurely be mobilized 
for national defense in an emergency such 
as the present. Centralized direction is in- 
evitable if its resources are to be employed 
to effective purpose. At such a time, unlim- 
ited and undirected competitive activity is 
not suited to the needs of the Nation. 


Possible courses 


Just as it is obvious that a centralized 
direction must in some degree exist during 
the emergency, so it is equally obvious that 
there are but two possible courses in the cir- 
cumstances. Either there must be voluntary 
coordination or rigid regulation. As between 
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these two, coordination would certainly ap- 
pear to approach most nearly the desires 
of the petroleum industry. Fundamentally, 
it is based upon voluntary effort by the in- 
dustry and contemplates a minimum of gov- 
ernmental direction, which is precisely, as 
I understand it, what the industry advocates. 

Just as it takes two to make a bargain, so 
it requires the cooperation of both the in- 
dustry and Government to make coordina- 
tion effective. Teamwork is of the very 
essence in this type of undertaking. Govern- 
ment and industry must pull together whole- 
heartedly and with a will to succeed. There 
is no substitute for this kind of cooperation, 
and the only alternative to it is the kind of 
statutory control, which surely the industry 
does not want and the Coordinator does not 
seek. 

In my work in Washington I have had 
innumerable experiences with members of 
the industry which have demonstrated in a 
practical way the finest kind of cooperation. 
I am tempted to describe some of these ex- 
periences to you, they are so encouraging 
and inspiring, but since personalities are 
involved, I shall forego citing cases. But 
there have been many impressive demon- 
strations. At the same time I would be less 
than frank if I did not say to you that there 
have been as well those who have not cooper- 
ated. Some there are who have spoken the 
right words but failed to suit action to state- 
ment; a very few have displayed a disposi- 
tion to oppose outright. But I speak here of 
a@ very small and unrepresentative minority, 
and I remain completely convinced that the 
overwhelming majority of the industry sin- 
cerely desire to cooperate in that full measure 
which will insure success. The very excellent 
address of your President yesterday further 
confirms my judgment that such, genuinely, 
is the industry’s attitude. 


Industry men in Government service 


It has been suggested to me in Washington 
by well-meaning friends speaking their 
minds that any industry man who under- 
took to serve the Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator as a Government employee made scme- 
thing of a mistake if he valued his future. 
The reasoning seemed to be that no man 
could hope to satisfy both Government and 
industry; that whatever he did must excite 
criticism and make enemies; that the task 
must be thankless and largely misunder- 
stood. Being responsible for a good many 
industry men joining the organization in 
Washington, I should hate to think this is 
true.. And I do not think it true. As an 
industry man myself I resent on behalf of 
the industry the implications of such a view. 
The President of the United States has de- 
clared an unlimited national emergency. A 
great program of national defense is under 
way. It must by now be clear to the Ameri- 
can people that our national life is threat- 
ened, even attacked. In this address I have 
alluded to ships in a metaphorical sense, but 
there is nothing metaphorical in the an- 
nouncemen” that American ships with Amer- 
ican sailors are today being torpedoed and 
sunk in the battle of the Atlantic. 

In such times, no American citizen would 
think twice before acceding to any reason- 
able request of the Federal Government. If 
his services are wanted in Washington, there 
can be but one answer to the request. I 
know full well that a work such as has been 
undertaken by the Office of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator will be criticized roundly by many 
people on numerous occasions, sometimes 
constructively and many times destructively 
for ulterior motives. This I suppose is all in 
the day’s work and I am sure, whether an- 
ticipated initially or not, every industry man 
in the Coordinator’s office today will go 
through with the job he has undertaken for 
the Government, to the utmost of his ability 
and without regard for personal conse- 
quences. And I am equally sure that the in- 
dustry is misrepresented by those who warn 
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as I have described. I know the men in the 
industry to be as patriotic and as devoted to 
the welfare of their country as are the men 
in Washington in Government service, and 
I refuse to believe that in this emergency 
they will not support genuinely in their ef- 
forts those of their people who may be called 
upon to serve in Government capacity dur- 
ing the emergency. The personnel of the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator will take its 
chances—on the record—with complete con- 
fidence in the sense of fairness of the Ameri- 
can petroleum industry. And we shall not 
hesitate to call for more men from that in- 
dustry. 
Industry organization 


With respect to the organizational basis for 
cooperation between the Office of Petroleum 
Coordinator and the industry, we do not re- 
gard as complete the industry side of the 
joint organization which has thus far been 
established. It was our purpose to leave 
something to time and experience in devel- 
oping plans, and to perfect as we went along. 
So far as organization may be permitted to 
evolve in an emergency, it has been our de- 
sire to respect the evolutionary process. Al- 
ready the need for certain changes has shown 
itself, and these demonstrated requirements 
will shortly be met. In fact, recommenda- 
tions along these lines, designed to place even 
more responsibility with the industry are al- 
ready in preparation for the Coordinator’s 
decision. 

The Coordinator 


My 5 months in Washington have given me 
an insight into governmental situations that 
have been previously much of a mystery to 
me, and they have given me an opportunity 
to know some of the personalities that have 
been but reputations to me heretofore, It 
has been my special privilege to come to 
know Secretary Ickes, the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator, and realizing how important is the 
Secretary to the present ond the future of 
the petroleum industry, and how interested, 
therefore, you are in the individual, I am 
impelled to make a few frank statements 
with regard to this part of my experience. I 
have met with the Secretary practically daily, 
have discussed all manner of oil problems 
with him, and I think I know the man and 
something of his viewpoint. 

Coordinator Ickes is the most energetic, 
the most earnest, and I think the most able 
administrator in Washington. I find him 
factual and fair. As Coordinator, he is in- 
tent upon seeing that the resources of the 
petroleum industry are mobilized to serve 
the requirements of national defense during 
the emergency. He recognizes the vital role 
‘that petroleum must play in the war and is 
most anxious that it should be played well. 
He has confidence in the ability of the in- 
dustry to do an outstanding job, and hopes 
through the coordination arrangement to 
make this industry effort fully effective and 
completely successful. He believes the result 
can be had through patriotic cooperation 
rather than rigid regulation during the emer- 
gency, and regards the coordination arrange- 
ment as purely an emergency provision for 
which there will be nc need when the 
emergency is over. 

I doubt that any man is in position to 
foretell reliably what will be the pattern 
of our social or economic life some years 


hence. Vast changes are taking place; na- 
tional and international influences of the 
broadest kind are at work. Where such 


trends may carry us in the future can only 
be a matter of speculation. No one can offer 
guaranties of value 

But the views and intentions of those in 
power in government today are significant as 
indicating the possible course of events, and 
I do not wonder that the industry is so vitally 
interested in knowing where the Coordinator 
stands in the matter of Federal control as 
that term is commonly used. I am glad he 
has himself stated to you his position. It 


seems to me there is nothing equivocal about 
it and I can’t see that the industry could 
expect more. 

Over these recent months I have had oc- 
casion to know something of the undercur- 
rents, the political influences, and the pres- 
sures which are ever present in one shape 
another in relation to oil. And I can say 
you that in the face of them, only a stro. 
and courageous administrator could hope 
do a sincere piece of work. In Secretary Ickes 
the Government has such an administrator, 
and I say again that, in my opinion as an 
oil man, the industry is extraordinarily fortu- 
nate in his appointment as Petroleum Co- 
ordinator. As time passes and more of the 
facts are known, the industry will have ample 
reason for acknowledging this. 

If these observations be well made, I think 
there can be no question but that the course 
of coordination upon which we are already 
embarked is the right course. The journey is 
of indefinite length and admittedly involves 
hardships. Various hazards to navigation will 
put our skills to the test. But that we shall 
finally come safely into port, I, for one, can- 
not doubt. Dropping anchor at our journey’s 
end, I hope—in fact, it is my central am- 
bition—that the log will record something 
like this: 

“The steamship Petroleum made port this 
day with cargo safe and all hands aboard. Un- 
charted seas traversed without mishap. While 
some shortage of supplies, available provi- 
sions were cheerfully shared. Harmony and 
a spirit of comradeship prevailed throughout. 
All hands worked loyally with determination 
and courage. Ship undamaged. No loss of 
life. No injury to the crew.” 


Sasa 





Forced Purchase of Defense Stamps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my desire at this time to 
present my idea to control inflation and 
to stop the necessity of additional taxa- 
tion upon our people. 

For several months I have given se- 
rious consideration to the subject and 
reached the conclusion that to check in- 
flation we must enact such legislation as 
will guarantee to the Government par- 
ticipation of individuals in every walk of 
life in the national-defense program to 
the extent that they are pcetential pur- 
chasers and holders of defense bonds. 

My proposal is that there be a forced 
purchase of defense stamps on a per- 
centage basis when articles are purchased 
by the people of this country. The only 
articles which I would exclude from the 
program would be food products. 

In operation, the plan would be sim- 
ilar to the collection of a national sales 
tax, but in this case the supplier or mer- 
chant collecting the percentage on the 
purchase would give to the buyer the per- 
centage amount in defense stamps. The 
stamps would be exchangeable for de- 
fense bonds, noninterest bearing, to be 
redeemed by the Government 10 years 
after date of issue. 
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It is an enforced saving to aid national 
defense, to stop inflation and the neces- 
sity for additional taxation. 

It would encourage savings and build 
individual reserves to meet post-war ud- 
justment. Affecting every person in this 
country, it would make of each one a 
partner in our national-defense program. 
The first of this week I discussed this plan 
with Secretary Morgenthau, and he is 
having a representative of his Depart- 
ment confer with me further on the 
matter. 

The many Members of Congress with 
whom I have had the privilege of dis- 
cussing the proposed plan believe it to be 
most worthy and workable. 

This is in no sense taxation without 
representation, since the Government in 
nowise is levying a tax without return 
to the individual who participates in this 
proposed plan. 





Farmers’ Union Opposes Emergency Price- 
Control Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERLIN HULL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, i941 


LETTER FROM ROBERT HANDSHIN, OF 
FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOP- 
ERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, at a recent 
convention of the National Farmers’ 
Union held at Topeka, Kans., attended 
by delegates representing 400,000 farm 
families and many farm cooperatives 
sponsored by the Farmers’ Union, a defi- 
nite attitude was taken in opposition to 
the so-called emergency price-control 
bill. 

From Robert Handshin, resident secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America in this city, 
I have received the following letter set- 
ting forth the attitude of the National 
Farmers’ Jnion upon the bill H. R. 5990, 
now under consideration: 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE 
UNION OF AMLRICA, 
November 27, 1941. 
Hon. MERLIN HULL, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN HULL: The National 
Farmers Union respectfully requests the Con- 
gress to provide legislation which will really 
curb inflationary and speculative price in- 
creases. We urge, however, that farm com- 
modities properly should be exempted from 
price ceilings and instead be provided with 
price floors, since farmers, alone among all 
industries, have taken adequate steps to pro- 
duce an abundance for consumer needs. 

If, however, the Congress does not see fit to 
exempt farm commodity prices, then we de- 
mand equitable price ceilings and the use of 
other governmental means, such as taxation, 
to place equal burdens upon all forms of in- 
come, including dividends, interest, rents, 
profits, salaries, and wages. 








At our thirty-seventh annual convention, 
held last week at Topeka, Kans., and attended 
by delegates representing some 400,000 farm 
families who are members of our organization 
or of the many farmer cooperatives sponsored 
by us, the following point in our 1942 legisia- 
tive program was adopted unanimously: 

“Place no ceilings upon farm commodity 

since farmers will produce an abun- 
dance of farm commodities, thus assuring 
reasonable prices, and requiring now, instead 
of ceilings, floors under farm prices; if, despite 
this assurance of abundant supplies which 
other industriés are not able or willing to 
make to the Nation, such ceilings are forced 
upon our record-breaking yields of food and 
fiber, then we insist that farm prices be set 
at levels yielding living income and capital 
returns comparable to those returned from 
other products; and that all forms of income, 
whether dividends, interest, profits, salaries, 
rent, or wages, be also accorded exactly the 
same treatment, so that no individual, no 
matter how highly placed, shall succeed in es- 
caping sacrifices equal to that which farmers 
would then be making.” 

We hope you will take these principles into 
account in completing action upon H. R. 5890 
or in recommitting the measure for further 
revision. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert HANDSHIN, 
Resident Secretary. 





A Word to the Government 
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HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM A PACIFIC COAST 
NEWSPAPER 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a great deal is being said about 
reductions in nondefense spending, but 
very little is actually being done about it. 
That there is a crying need for eliminat- 
ing nonessential and wasteful govern- 
mental expenditures is evident to every- 
one except, perhaps, the Federal agencies 
directly involved. 

In this regard the following editorial 
from a Pacific coast newspaper is ex- 
tremely pertinent and timeiy. I com- 
mend it to my colleagues for careful 
consideration and study. 


A WORD TO THE GOVERNMENT 


The collection of waste paper as a defense 
measure is regarded generally as a laudable 
measure. Big cities can furnish thousands 
of tons for reutilization. In some big apart- 
ment houses the sale of old publications has 
become a profitable side source of revenue 
for superintendents and handy men. This is 
one patriotic task which is performed smiling- 
ly and without a grudge in the world. 

But while economy is urged by Federal 
Officialdom, Government agencies continue 
to mail out tons of printed material. Those 
on various mailing lists complain that Wash- 
ington apparently makes no effort to practice 
what the bureaucrats preach. Except for 
libraries, most propaganda material issued by 
the New Deal ends up in wastebaskets. Over- 
production of Government releases has be- 
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come so bad that in many places letters from 
the Census Bureau, seeking information, are 
thrown away unopened under the assumption 
that they contain more publicity. 

One New York newspaper went into an 
editorial rage about this situation the other 
day. The editor was reminded to fill out 
OPM-69 questionnaire on inventories and 
consumption of scarce materials. Enclosed 
were forms in all colors of the rainbow— 
everything must be done in triplicate these 
days—asking how much cadmium, cobalt, 
type metal, stellite, Monél metal, iridium, 
columbium, zirconium, and numerous other 
rare metals were on hand. The paper had 
about 500 pounds of type metal—and nothing 
else. 

Concludes the editorial: “And if we ever 
screw up the courage, we’re going to ask the 
Census Bureau for some information. We're 
going to ask how much paper it and other 
Governmental agencies waste each day on the 
mailing of useless information to small-town 
newspapers alone; and we're going to ask 
why the Government persists in this waste on 
the one hand while pleading for waste paper 
with the other. Tacoma, no doubt, is a 
wonderful town, but somehow we don’t give a 
continental how many people the Bureau of 
Census found to be ‘under, over, and along- 
Side 60 years old.’ We have had other such 
pieces concerning most any town you could 
name. Then, if we're really brave, we'll ask 
how long this sort of thing is going to con- 
tinue. If the Government can answer these 
questions reasonably, and then convince us 
it needs our meager supply of type metal to 
build battleships, we’re going to suspend pub- 
lication, turn over our type metal to Uncle 
Sam, and go on relief. Don’t ever say we 
didn’t warn you.” 





Purchase of Army Equipment and 
Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 26, 1941 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. E. B. GREGORY, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time statements are pub- 
lished charging the Army with purchas- 
ing inordinate quantities of supplies and 
materials, and with paying, in some in- 
stances, exorbitant prices therefor. 

Criticism runs chiefly against wearing 
apparel and equipment of various kinds 
which a soldier uses. Procurements of 
such articles are based upon allowance 
tables prescribed by the General Staff, 
and appropriations are made in pursu- 
ance of estimates prepared upon such 
bases. What may seem to a layman as 
a particularly large quantity to purchse 
of a given article is due, in a vast majority 
of cases, to ignorance of the governing 
factors. Besides the articles that a sol- 
dier will use over a given period there is a 
store factor which must be taken into 
account. In other words, articles must be 
available for ready issue and in a variety 
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of sizes to meet varying demands. These 
stores are maintained in general depots 
serving various areas of the country, and 
on a smaller scale in the storehouses at 
all posts where any sizable garrison is 
maintained. In addition, owing to the 
uncertainties of the emergency now ex- 
isting, it is quite essential and appropriate 
that there be built up and maintained 
a reasonable reserve of articles not readily 
procurable to meet any quick expansion 
of forces that circumstances may make 
necessary. Such a reserve is necessary as 
to certain articles of personal equipment 
or for personal use just as well as for mu- 
nitions of war—tanks, guns, ammunition, 
ard so forth. In the end the reserve may 
turn out to be entirely surplusage, and I 
am sure we all hope it will, but we can- 
not hold. back and run the risk of finding 
ourselves short if an actual need should 
arise. 

On November 19 my esteemed colleague, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BEN- 
NETT],addressed the House upon this gen- 
eral subject at some length. His remarks 
appear in the Recorp of that day. Later 
I called upon the Quartermaster General 
of the Army to supply me with facts and 
figures from the official records as to the 
matters discussed by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bennett] which pertained 
to quartermaster procurement. In re- 
sponse, I have a lengthy letter from Gen- 
eral Gregory, dated November 25, 1941, 
which, under the permission granted me, 
I shall insert in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, November 25, 1941. 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHaInMAN: Mr. BENNETT, in his 
speech in the House on November 19, 1941, 
made the following remarks in beginning his 
speech: 

“I am shocked, therefore, to learn that 
our defense program is managed by bunglers 
and honeycombed with graft, inefficiency, and 
waste.” 

In ending his speech, he stated: 

“To be specific, it would appear that some 
of the typewriter, swivel-chair generals are 
incompetent, too, if not downright dis- 
honest.” 

These are very serious accusations, and 
were made without adequate evidence, and 
are untrue. We are in a very serious na- 
tional emergency, and if any graft, fraud, 
or dishonesty is present in the procurement 
operations of the Quartermaster Corps such 
a condition should be corrected at once. If 
the investigations prove that such condi- 
tions are not present, the individual mak- 
ing the charges should retract them. Neither 
I nor anyone in my office has any other 
interest at heart than the adequate supply 
of the Army in the present emergency. I 
make the positive statement that there has 
been no graft, fraud, or waste in connection 
with the procurement program for clothing 
and equipage, as charged by Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. Bennett stated that the War Depart- 
ment should either voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion provide Congress with an accurate 
list of all articles bought. This information 
is available, not only to every Member of 
Congress, but to the public generally. Prac< 
tically all of the major War Department pur- 
chases have been the subject of press re- 
leases. The contemplated programs have 
generally been set forth in detail in the 
justification of estimate submitted to Con- 
gress for funds. 
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I shall be pleased to appear before your 
committee at any time to answer any of the 
charges which Mr. Bennett has made. The 
Director of Purchases of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management Mr. Douglas C. Mac- 
Keachie, and Mr. Al Browning, the father 
and author of the $175,000,000 Advance Buy- 
ing Act of Congress, have also indicated their 
willingness to appear. The Office of the 
Director of Purchases has checked from time 
to time our purchases and has approved the 
method of these purchases. They have been 
in entire agreement with the procurement 
‘program, both as to amounts and prices. 

At the beginning of our past wars, the Army 
has gone into the conflict with inadequate 
c‘othing and equipment. When this emer- 
gency started, our shelves were bare. The 
Congress has provided funds to clothe and 
equip our present Army. I have energetically 
pushed this procurement program to supply 
our present Army and to lay in the reserve 
authorized by Congress. For the first time 
in a grave national emergency, its armed 
forces are properly and adequately clothed. 
Large contracts have been placed with indus- 
try for delivery during the following seven 
to eight months which will insure the replace- 
ment of the clothing of our present Army as 
it wears out; will provide the cotton khaki 
cloth and the woolen cloth to make into 
uniforms this spring and next summer for 
the use of the troops next summer and next 
winter. 

To the layman who does not understand 
operating a department store or furnishing 
supplies to an army, the procurements lock 
very high. He says to himself, How many 
shoes should you purchase for an army of a 
million and a half? He answers himself—if 
each man has 2 pairs, that would be 3,000,000 
pairs of shoes. Let me analyze shoe. pur- 
chases: Each soldier requires during his first 
year a minimum of 10 pairs of shoes, in use, 
on hand in camps and depots, and on order 
or in the process of being ordered. Namely, 
3 pairs issued to each man when he enters, 
2 pairs are required to replace the shoes be 
will wear out during the first year. One pair 
must be on hand at the camp or en route to 
the camp ready for issue in order to have a 
sufficient number of shoes to properly fit the 
man, there being over 142 sizes and widths 
of shoes. One pair per man must be on hand 
in our distributing depots to keep the supply 
filed at the camps. One pair must be in 
process of manufacture and 1 to 2 pair on 
order, as it takes 6 weeks to 2 months to tan 
the leather going into these shoes, to say 
nothing of the time to manufacture the shoes 
after the leather has been tanned. This 
totals 10 pairs per man, which multiplied by a 
million and a half, would be 15,000,000 pairs 
of shoes. Actually 16,000,000 pairs of shoes 
have been procured, but of that number be- 
tween four and five million pairs have already 
been worn out and discarded. In the recent 
maneuvers, many of the infantry troops, due 
to the long daily marches, wore through a 
pair of soles, the best you can buy, in 10 days. 
All shoes, in general, are half soled and re- 
paired twice before being discarded. ‘There 
is another factor which requires a large stock 
of shoes; we must keep large stocks of them 
in the Philippines, Hawaii, Panama Canal 
Zone, Alaska, and at all our new island bases, 
and we must keep a sufficiently large stock to 
be sure to preperly fit a soldier, because a sol- 
dier with sore feet is no asset to the Army. 

Neither estimates nor procurements have 
been based upon providing for a force of 
10,000,000 men. Critical items, i. e., cloth 
and findings, which require a long time to 
procure have been appropriated for and are 
being procured on the basis of approximately 
3,200,000 men. Essential items, i. e., ail other 
items of clothing and equipage other than 
cloth and findings, have been estimated for 
and procured on the basis of approximately 
2,000,000 men. These facts are borne out by 
the estimates submitted to Congress and the 





appropriations made in accordance with such 
estimates. 

At the beginning of the current mobiliza- 
tion it was necessary to make short-term con- 
tracts for the procurement of cloth and the 
conversion of cloth into garments. Such 
contracts tend to disrupt business and in- 
crease prices. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to supply a large army on such a basis, as 
it takes about 9 months to obtain finished 
clothing and equipage after funds become 
available. In order that the Army would not 
upset the nfarket and at the same time have 
a@ carry-over in those articles most difficult 
to procure, the Congress, under Public, No. 6, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved February 
13, 1941, appropriated $175,000,000 for the 
procurement of those items most difficult to 
obtain, as well as to permit orderly procure- 
ments at such times and in such manner 
as the market would not be materially af- 
fected. The uniforms now being manufac- 
tured and issued to the Army this winter 
are being made from cloth procured through 
this special appropriation. The current pro- 
curements of woolen cloth will be converted 
into garments to be worn 1 year hence, as 
well as provide the cloth reserve for the aug- 
menting force. Hereafter, under the several 
items to be discussed, will appear quantities 
procured under the $175,000,000 program. 
Such items and such quantities are in ac- 
cordance with the policies referred to above. 

In order to safeguard the health of the sol- 
dier the Army is fed under the best possible 
sanitary conditions. This necessitates the is- 
sue of clean, white clothing to all food han- 
dlers. Likewise, enlisted men serving in hos- 
pitals as medical attendants require white 
clothing. 

The allowances of white clothing are four 
suits to bakers and cooks, mess attendants, 
and medical attendants. In addition, butch- 
ers are issued six aprons and bakers and cooks 
eight aprons. Complete replacement is re- 
quired each year. The total number of men 
in the Army authorized to be equipped with 
white clothing is approximately 75,000. Take, 
for example, coats; during last year four coats 
were issued initially to 75,000 men. Four 
additional coats were issued to replace those 
worn out. During this year an additional 
four are being issued to replace those worn 
out. This makes a total of 12 coats each 
for 75,000 men, or 900,000 coats. The addi- 
tional 200,000 coats represents those stocks in 
the pipe line of supply—in the depots and 
in the pests, camps, and stations—to have 
sufficient on hand to fit the men in the 
proper sizes. The white clothing procured 
is the standard commercial article which is 
used by civilians in bakeries and restaurants. 
The actual procurements to meet the re- 
quirements of these 2 fiscal years have been 
as follows: 


Item Quantity Cost 
1, 579, 089 $656, 154 
879, 964 175, 763 
-| 1,104, 163 1, 408, 410 
1, 161, 313 1, 339, 405 
tic Gail MepittDisaiaiceint Gated aaene 3, 559, 732 





Mosquito bars: It takes 10 yards of netting 
to make 1 mosquito bar. A mosquito bar is 
an absolutely essential part of a soldier’s 
equipment if he is sleeping in the Tropics or 
in the field in the summer. The mosquito 
bar is a rather delicate piece of equipment 
and wears out quickly. Sometimes in the 
field a mosquito bar will only last a month 
and must be replaced. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that soldiers be protected from the bites 
of malaria and yellow-fever mosquitoes. 

Actual procurement of netting to date has 
been 21,500,000 yards, at a cost of $7,638,932. 
This will make 2,150,000 mosquito bars. 
Funds have been provided to buy a total of 
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approximately 40,000,000 yards of mosquito 
netting. Additional ents of netting 
will be made to have available to make into 


all of the northern parts of 
tes and even in the South the 


of 2,000,000 men, at 4 blankets per man, 
7,628,009 blankets were procured. Because 
of the cifficulty and length of time required 
in blanket procu-ement, 2,000,000 blankets 
were procured under the $175,000,000 pro- 
gram. This makes a total of 9,628,000 blan- 
kets procured. 

Sheets are issued on the basis of 4 per 


on sheets is very severe, complete replace- 
ment is required each year. Eight times one 
and a half million men requires 12,000,000 
sheets. The remaining 6,000,000 represent 
those sheets already worn out and those 
required in depots, posts, camps, and stations 
for the pipe line of supply. The allowance of 
pillows is 1 per man; pillowcases, 2 per man. 

Blankets and bedding are provided for 
many purposes other than actual troop 
strength. There are many reception centers 
and recreation camps which all must have a 
supply of bedding, and this bedding being for 
transient personnel must be frequently reno- 
vated and laundered, thus materially increas- 
ing its mortality. The statement was made 
that blankets were sold at the Jeffersonville 
quartermaster depot last spring for 15 cents 
each. These blankets had been worn out 
through fair wear and tear, were unfit for 
further use, and were disposed of through 
salvage a= woolen rags. 

Raincoats: 4,972,000 raincoats have been 
procured at a total cost of $20,559,000. Two 
million raincoats have been issued as an ini- 
tial issue of 1 to each man. During the 
fiscal year 1941, 400,000 raincoats were worn 
out and replaced. During the current fiscal 
year it is estimated that 900,000 will be worn 
out and have to be replaced. This totals 
3,300,000 raincoats. One million raincoats are 
in the pipe line of supply from the manufac- 
turer to depot stock, to stock in post, camp, 
and station. Due to the difficulty of pro- 
curing raincoats, 535,000 raincoats are being 
procured under the $175,000,000 program. 

Mackinaws: 1,40°,000 mackinaws have been 
procured at a cost of $2,651,000. Mackinaws 
are issued to mechanics, truck drivers, mem- 
bers of the armored force, to the Coast Artil- 
lery, and are provided for approximately 50 
percent of the Army. Initial issues of this 
item have been 750,000. One hundred thou- 
sand of these have been worn out and have 
had to be replaced. The remainder of the 
purchase is in the pipe line of supply from 
the manufacturer to depot, to post, camp, 
and station. 

Overcoats: A total of 3,697,000 overcoats has 
been procured at a manufacturing cost of 
$13,810,000. For this item the Government 
furnishes the cloth to the contractor to man- 
ufacture the overcoat. One million eight 
hundred and fifty thousand overcoats are ini- 
tial issues. It is anticipated that 480,000 
overcoats have been or will be worn out during 
the last year or the present year. Due to 
the difficulty of procuring overcoats quickly 
and the necessity of having additional over- 
coats on hand to meet an increase, and due to 
the number required in the pipe line of sup- 
ply, there are in these figures another 1,400,- 
000 overcoats. Of this quantity, 975,000 were 
procured under the $175,000,000 program. 

Reference statement that in 1 week the 
Office of the Quartermaster General pur- 
chased peaches in the amount of $877,616.79. 
Central purchases have been made on both 














i 


made in both small and large 
cans, and the figures given below for some cf 
the principal items are reduced to the equiv- 
alent of the size container shown. 








A ver- 
c age 
Item » Amount | price Total 
per 
dozen 
Dozens 
2344/1, 214, 526) $1.86) $2, 259, 018. 36 
2.08) 1,333, 958. 08 
1,69} 1, 843; 992. 80 
-90| 1, 583, 059. 50 
1,02} 2,179, 697.16 
+85) 1, 739, 570. 05 








needs of the Army for its normal requirements 
of these items until the next canning season. 
The purchases were made at the time of the 
pack in order that they might be made direct 
from the producer to obtain the best possible 
price for the Government and at the same 
time make the maximum return to the grower 
and canner. If the large portion of these 
purchases had been delayed until next spring 
and summer, the majority of the purchases 
would have been made from dealers and at 
considerably increased prices. If the Army’s 
large requirements were hanging over the 
market, it would also tend to increase the 
price, not only to the Army but also to the 
civil population. Once the Army’s require- 
ments are known and the purchases com- 
pleted, it will tend to stabilize the market 
for these products and prevent undue specu- 
lative increases in prices. 

A comparison of the prices at which the 
purchases were made with the present prices 
for the same product indicates that a con- 
siderable saving has already accrued, and this 
saving will be directly reflected in the cost of 
the ration issued to the soldier. 

Headgear: The headgear for the Army is 
one of our most difficult problems. At the 
beginning of the emergency the campaign hat 
and the garrison cap were our principal items 
of headgear. Due to the fact that the cam- 
paign hat contains a large percentage of 
foreign rabbit fur, it was difficult and expen- 
sive to procure in amounts sufficient to equip 
alarge Army. It was, therefore, discarded for 
all elements of the Army except for the 
Tropics, the Cavalry, and the horse-drawn 
Field Artillery. The garrison cap, being an 
item only good for garrison use, was discarded. 
The headgear now consists for a majority of 
the forces of the so-called overseas woolen 
cap for winter use and the so-called overseas 
cotton khaki cap for summer use. In addi- 
tion to this it was necessary to provide in the 
wintertime a winter cap for field use, and as 
@ temporary expedient for summer use a cot- 
ton khaki hat with a brim was used in order 
to protect the eyes of the soldier. In addition 
to this, there is a work hat that goes with 
the work clothes. For Alaska there is a warm 
helmet and for the Tropics a fiber helmet. 
This represents a large number of types of 
headgear, and due to the various sizes in 
headgear large stocks must be maintained, not 
only in all depots but in all posts, camps, and 
stations, in order to properly fit the soldier. 

Recently there has been developed a new 
type of steel helmet for use in combat which 
has a fiber liner. It is anticipated that this 
fiber liner can be worn for more or less all 
purposes and will result in doing away with 
many of the different kinds of headgear 
mentioned above. 

In collaboration with the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, representatives of all the 
large hat manufacturers of the country were 
invited to attend a conference in Washington, 
and they are each studying our problem and 
helping us to simplify the whole question of 
headgear, 
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fruits and canned vegetables. These While the amount reported of $7,800,000 


spent for headgear appears large, when this 
is divided by the actual number of men in 
the Army of a million and a half, it repre- 
sents an expenditure of about $5 per man, 
which has not only equipped the man with 
headgear during the past year but has pro- 
vided sufficient stocks on hand and coming 
in under contract for a year in advance. 
Based on this, the average cost of the head- 
gear per man per year would be somewhere 
around $2.50, which is less than the average 
man in civil life spends for headgear. 

Trousers, cotton, khaki, are issued on the 
basis of 4 per enlisted man in the United 
States and 5 per enlisted man in the Tropics. 
One additional pair of trousers is required as 
replacement per year in the United States; 
and in the Tropics, where khaki trousers are 
worn all year an additional 5 pair are required 
for replacement. 

The total requirements for fiscal years 1941 
and 1942 are 17,743,736 pairs, which may be 
further broken down as follows: 





Pairs 
To initially equip the soldier____. 8, 099, 278 
Replacement of worn-out gar- , 
RS ie nerea ican ene nges geet -- 8,570,000 
Stock for size purposes..._._..... 6, 074, 458 
Rial esi dahastinepainaienmnipbedetasnrs 17, 743, 736 


The total procurements of trousers, cotton, 
khaki during fiscal years 1941 and 1942 are 
14,955,585 pairs, at a manufacturing cost of 
$10,131,478. 

Trousers, wool, are issued on the basis of 
two per- dismounted enlisted man in the 
United States and one per mounted enlisted 
man in the United States. One additional 
pair of trousers is required as replacement 
per annum. 

The requirements for fiscal years 1941 and 
1942 total 9,495,386 pairs, which may be fur- 
ther broken down as follows: 


Pairs 
To initially equip the soldier__._- 8, 608, 792 
Replacement of worn-out gar- 
DOR atti endiviy wctronasmeonoes 3, 180, 000 
Stock for size purposes.......... 2, 706, 594 
Re icicternncoreinen co opameiiimmmagamainntes 9, 495, 386 


Procurements to date total 11,365,840 pairs, 
of which quantity 2,690,100 were procured as 
advance buying and in order to have a re- 
serve of this very essential item to meet any 
future sudden increase. 

Winter combat clothing—A winter com- 
bat unit consists of trousers and jackets. 
It is worn by the armored force in tanks 
and combat cars and is issued on the basis 
of one complete outfit per man. Replace- 
ment is required annually and a small stock 
is required for size purposes. Procurements 
have been as follows: Trousers, 293,307 pairs; 
jackets, 293,307. Total manufacturing cost 
was $947,481. 

Herringbone twill clothing: Some months 
ago the War Department decided to change 
from denim clothing and issue to the soldier 
a herringbone twill garment with a military 
appearance that would be suitable for drill 
as well as work purposes. The issue of this 
garment has just been initiated in the Third 
Corps Area. It is contemplated that all 
stocks of denim clothing on hand in a corps 
area be used up before any issues of her- 
ringbone twill clothing are made. 

To completely equip an army of 2,000,000 
men and maintain them for 1 year with this 
garment will require stocks of one- and two- 
piece suits totaling 11,000,000 complete out- 
fits. This quantity is arrived at on the basis 
of three complete outfits per man, replace- 
ment of one outfit per man during the year, 
and a stock of 3,000,000 units for stock and 
size purposes. 

The army is in the process of procuring 
the necessary stocks to equip and maintain 
the authorized force for a period of 1 year. 
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Current cost of these garments is as fol- 
lows: Suits, one-piece, $3.01; jackets, $1.91; 
and trousers, $1.68. 

Socks are issued on the basis of 9 pairs 
per enlisted man, with an additional allow- 
ance of very heavy socks in the cold-climate 
areas. During the first year a man is in the 
service, 9 additional pairs of socks will be 
required as replacements. During the sec- 
ond year in the service it is estimated that 
he will require 18 pairs of socks. Stock is 
required for stock and size purposes. 

Total procurements to date are 77,921,897 
Pairs of all types of socks at a total cost of 
$15,303,705. This includes cotton and woolen 
socks and some special types of socks for cold- 
climate areas. For an Army of 2,000,000 men 
for 2 years, 18 pairs of socks per man per year 
would be 72,000,000 pairs of socks. The bal- 
ance is in special-type socks for the Arctic 
and a pipe-line reserve. 

During the recent maneuvers the mortality 
of woolen socks was very heavy. An Infantry 
soldier cannot march in socks with holes in 
them as blisters and sore feet result. 

Underwear: Procurements of underwear 
during fiscal years 1941 and 1942 have been as 
follows: 


Item: Quantity Cost 

Drawers, cot- 

ton, shorts . 32, 546, 414 $9, 275, 363 
Undershirts, 

cotton -.... 33, 262, 736 5, 414, 092 
Drawers, 

woolen_.... 14, 435, 193 15, 868, 294 
Undershirts, 

woolen__... 14, 438, 121 16, 145, 590 


Each enlisted man is authorized seven suits 
of underwear within the continental United 
States and eight suits in the tropics. This 
means that if the enlisted man is lucky with 
his laundry he gets a change of underwear 
every 2 or 8 days. The allowance may be 
drawn in either cotton or woolen. Complete 
replacement is required each year. One-half 
of the initial allowance must be maintained 
in stock for size purposes and to cover the 
period when industry can convert dollars into 
garments. 

The foregoing procurements represent ac- 
tual requirements for fiscal years 1941 and 
1942, except in the case of the woolen under- 
wear. In the excepted case 4,000,000 of 
each of these garments were provided for 
under the $175,000,000 program. 

The requirement of drawers, cotton, shorts 
may be broken down as follows: 


SE I laintcncteiathesnipvennnsciatiedtiehsnottene 11, 000, 000 
isis cater emeties 15, 600, 000 
BI lo seascoeccenspnssenecoemoetewe 5, 500, 000 

PT toratictarasenth eiaiaitniin teaiatianis ah 32, 100, 000 


During the initial stages of mobilization, 
the troops demanded woolen underwear in 
accordance with authorized allowances. This 
item cannot be procured on short notice, and 
it was necessary to purchase all available 
commercial stocks of heavy underwear, in- 
cluding union suits. Among such purchases 
were the following union suits made from 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.: December 7, 1940, 
228,368, each at 71 cents per garment; De- 
cember 16, 1940, 100,504, each at 68 cents per 
garment. 

A total of 13,050,000 flannel shirts has been 
procured at a manufacturing cost of $9,- 
080,000, the Government furnishing the ma- 
terial to the manufacturer. Each man is 
made an initial issue of two shirts. He will 
also wear out an additional two shirts each 
year. There have been made to date initial 
issues of 4,100,000 shirts. An additional 5,- 
500,000 shirts will be worn out over the 2-year 
period. The balance of 3,000,000 shirts is in 
the pipe line of supply carrying stocks in the 
hands of the manufacturer, in depots, and 
sufficient stock in posts, camps, and stations 
to properly fit the soldier. A total of 41,- 
500,000 yards of shirting flannel has been pro- 
cured, due or under contract or is in the 
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process of procurement. It takes 1% yards 
of cloth to make a shirt. This reserve of 
shirting flannel is one of the items laid in 
under the critical program to provide a re- 
serve of sufficient cloth to equip an army of 
3,200,000 men. Contracts for this item run 
until next September. 

Shirts, cotton, khaki: This item is issued 
on the basis of four per enlisted man in the 
United States and five per enlisted man in 
the tropics. One additional garment must 
be provided for maintenance in the United 
States and five additional in the tropics for 
all-year wear. 

Procurements to date total 16,880,828 gar- 
ments at a manufacturing cost of $10,605,457. 
These may be further broken down as 
follows: 


BER SN cick sett csciciigemniverttmenes 8, 386, 340 
Replacements... 6... <5 no net 3, 690, 000 
Reserve under the $175,000,000 

I ones: tieestieagininiioaaatinans 2, 005, 000 
Pipe-line stock.........--cecenone 2, 799, 488 


Mittens, fur: This item is issued to nurses 
and to a limited number of enlisted men 
stationed in the cold climate areas. 

A total of 20,512 pairs of fur mittens, at an 
average cost of $13.84, was procured in the 
fiscal year 1941. No additional procurements 
are contemplated during the current fiscal 
year. 

Procurements of gloves for fiscal years 1941 
and 1942 have been as follows: 


Cost of | Aver- 
Item aoe procure | age 
ment price 





Gloves, leather, heavy_...- 
Gloves, horsehide, riding, 
Re Rr ort. Bree: 
Gloves, horsehide, riding, 
unlined 


4, 254, 456) $4, 326,870] $1. 017 
108, 074) 1, 279,504) 2. 104 


Sociaiilemiatnealtites dil 1, 864, 749) 3,091, 536 1.658 
Gloves, wool, olive drab... 6, 139, 784) 4, 655, 707, + .758 
Gloves, cotton, white.....- 65, 000! 21, 336} .328 
Gloves, mocha. .-.-........- 85, enn 129, ot 1, 526 





All of the above gloves, with the exception 
of gloves, cotton, white and gloves, mocha, 
with contracts running until next June, rep- 
resent requirements for last year, this year, 
and next year. 

These gloves may be broken down into com- 
ponents for requirements. For example, 
gloves, wool, O. D.: Initial issue, 1,865,910; 
maintenance, 1,650,000; stock for size pur- 
poses, 667,273; procurements under the $175,- 
000,000 program, 1,956,601; total, 6,139,784 
pairs. 

Barrack and field bags: The barrack bag 
is issued on the basis of two per enlisted man. 
In the barracks and in the cantonments, it is 
utilized to hold soiled clothing. During 
changes of stations and on other occasions it 
is utilized by the soldier to hold all of the 
clothing not being worn by him. One bag 
goes to the laundry with the dirty clothes, 
and the other bag is retained by the soldier. 

One additional bag must be provided as re- 
placement the first year, and two additional 
bags as replacement in the second year. The 
soldier when discharged takes one bag home 
with him. 

Initial issue and maintenance requirements 
for fiscal years 1941 and 1942 total 5,600,000 
bags. A small stock is necessary to meet sup- 
ply requirements and provide a carry-over 
until fiscal year 1943 funds can be converted 
into stock. 

As of November 12, 1941, depot stocks on 
barrack bags totaled 1,037,691. 

Bags, canvas, field: This is in reality a 
modified haversack. It is issued to mecha- 
nized troops, to the Signal Corps, to Officers, 
warrant officers, nurses, etc. Approximately 
50 percent of the entire Army is issued this 
item. Approximately one-half of the bags in 
use will require replacement each year. 

A total of 1,977,616 bags, field, has been 
procured at a total cost of $4,255,594. This 


' stock is sufficient to meet requirements during 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Leggings: Leggings are issued on the basis 
of 1 per enlisted man in the United States 
and 2 per enlisted man in the Tropics. Pro- 
curements to date total 9,087,222 pairs at a 
cost of $6,331,858. 

This procurement may be broken down as 
follows: 


Pairs 
I i etki icercic pss cemtenins sigan 2, 152, 972 
Nn ccm ommieg 4, 819, 250 
Procurements under the $175,- 
000,000 program.....-...------- , 115, 000 
eR ie oo ee dee 9, 087, 222 


It has been necessary to use the reserve in 
the $175,000,000 program as stock for size 
purposes, as this article is extremely difficult 
to procure because of the shortage in duck, 
out of which it is manufactured. 

The maintenance on this item is very high, 
being 200 percent a year. In order that the 
soldier may have a serviceable pair of leggings 
at all times, the allowance will be increased 
to 2 per man throughout the Army as soon 
as stocks on hand will permit. 

Neckties: During the year each enlisted 
man will receive four cotton khaki neckties 
and three black neckties in the United States 
and eight cotton khaki neckties in the 
Tropics. 

Procurement to date, costing $2,608,855, are 
as follows: 


Neckties, cotton, khaki......... 10, 522. 407 
Wenkitits, Wie uo. nck wo 8, 465, 346 
Handkerchiefs: Each enlisted mam receives 


6 handkerchiefs upon his entry into the 
military service. Six additional handker- 
chiefs are required for replacement during 
the first year. During each year it is esti- 
mated that a total of 12 handkerchiefs per 
man will be required. 

Procurements to date total 29,077,019, at a 
total cost of $1,367,520. The quantity pro- 
cured is slightly less than 2 years’ require- 
ments. 

Towels: Actual procurements during fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942 have been as follows: 


Towels, bath, 8,553,089__._....._.. $2, 427, 317 
Towels, huck, 13,341,843__....... 1, 279, 362 
WORN ait titi d wicidiiid 3, '706, 679 


The basis of issue for towels, bath, is one 
per enlisted man and two per flying cadet at 
the time of enlistment. Towels, huck, are 
issued at the rate of two per enlisted man 
and flying cadet, plus four for bakers and 
cooks. The Government also provides main- 
tenance on huck towels, making the aver- 
age issue per year four towels per man and 
flying cadet. 

The procurement of towels, bath, in excess 
of initial issues is to provide for resales. 
Very large quantities of this item have been 
and are being sold to all ranks in the mili- 
tary service. 

Desks, field: The allowances of these items 
are as follows: 

Desks, field, small, one for company, troop, 
battery, or similar organization. 

Desks, field, large, one for regiment, bat- 
talion, or similar organization. 

To provide initial issues to the Army as 
currently organized will require the follow- 
ing quantities: 


pe ER ee eae 10, 000 
Ss, Tea TI ohne caciccoe Serermiencnennrntines: 6, 000 


Actually, there have been procured a total 
of 10,000 desks, field, small, and 6,600 desks, 
field, large. 

It is anticipated that some additional pro- 
curements must be made to provide for the 
necessary maintenance. 

Recent procurements for these items were 
at the following prices: 


Desks, field, small, each............. $15. 16 
Desks, field, large, each..........-..< 
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Parkas: A parka is a garment required in 
cold-climate areas for protection against mois- 
ture, as well as extreme cold. In general, 
there is a fur type for protection against cold 
or a rubberized type for protection against 
moisture. 

Initially, the fur parka was procured from 
commercial sources and issued to the troops, 
as this is the type used by the natives of 
Alaska. Its ment was abandoned be- 
cause of inability to obtain military require- 
ments, the high cost per unit, and the fact 
that the Army has developed a suitable in- 
expensive type. A total of 2,815 fur parkas 
was procured at an average unit cost of $98.05. 

Current issues of parkas are limited to the 
following types: 


Parka, double texture, rubberized, 
CGO Socb Seieicccn cacceueasecsoiess $3. 53 
Be ia ccaciareinarcn ener tnielaamceiniasinie 7.15 


Parka, reversible, fur-trimmed, each... 13. 50 

Each individual in the cold climate area 
is issued a parka, rubberized, and a parka, 
fur trimmed. The parka, ski, is for issue 
to the ski troops for experimental training 
in the United States. 

Jackets, field: This is a new item of cloth- 
ing especially designed for wear in the field. 
It provides both for comfort and military 
appearance. It replaces one of the coats, 
wool, formerly issued. 

Procurements to date total 4,328,343 gar- 
ments, at a manufacturing cost of $7,590,498. 
Because of the popularity of this garment and 
the extent of its use it now appears likely 
that 100-percent replacement will be re- 
quired annually. 

Due to limited production of wind-resistant 
cloth, which constitutes the outer portion of 
the garment, the Quartermaster Corps has 
as yet been unable to procure sufficient stocks 
for size purposes and reserves. Some addi- 
tional procurements of the item will be made 
as soon as cloth now on contract becomes 
available. 

Tablewear: 


The following tabulation 


shows the amount of tableware purchased 
for use in posts, camps, and stations for the 
fiscal year 1941. 





Item Amount Subtotal 
Knives, table, ©. R. S........ 2, 024, 760 
Knives table, N. S..........- 383, 711 
—_—_—— 2,408, 471 
Forks, table, C. R. 8........-. 346, 080 
Forks, table, N. 8............- 1, 724, 760 
2, 070, 840 
Spoons, table, C. R. S........ 446, 080 
Spoons, table, N. S..........- 1, 524, 766 
1, 970, 846 
Spoons, tea, C. R. S........-- 380, 000 
Spoons, tea, N. S............- 1, 634, 760 7 
—————_|_ 2,014, 760 
Total (plete)... oss eis 8, 464, 917 





The above items are also issued as com- 
ponents of the outfits, officers’ mess. 

Toques, wool: This is a new piece of head- 
gear designed for issue and wear in very cold 
climates. A limited number have also been 
procured for issue and to be worn under the 
new steel helmet, M-1. Procurement for the 
latter purpose is experimental. A total of 
159,953 toques has been purchased, at an 
average cost of 74 cents each, and a total cost 
of $118,365. 

Organs and hymnals: Organs are procured 
and issued on the basis of 1 per chaplain. 
Total initial requirements are 2,000. To date 
procurements of this item amount to 1,890. 

The Army has never paid $39 each for any 
type of hymnal. There are several different 
kinds of sets, containing 150 volumes each. 
These sets have been procured at prices 
ranging from $18 to $29 per set, depending 
upon the type. 

In addition to these sets, a total of 128,528 
Army-Navy hymnals has been purchased at 
a unit cost of 62 cents each. 











Appropriation, Army transportation, animal 


Fiscal year 1941, funds expended 
for the following purposes___ $2, 345, 951 


Cleaning and preserving ma- 
terials, blades and miscel- 





laneous repair parts....... 1, 000, 181 
8,728 hand carts.s.......... 235, 677 
Hand trucks, etc............ 1,107 
Medical carts and ambu- 

SINT aha l tanta metalic: cirtcsae oie 14, 100 
3,179 saddles, military, Phil- 

lips’, M—1936_...........-. 316, 963 
8,500 saddles, Phillips’ pack, 

I GE das cndcdn te 309, 105 
4, 000 saddles, Phillips’, pack, 

EE ick ebindinwdiciemiiane 307, 594 
Modification of 17,245 rifle 

SORBATE 2 nen smcmsieneme 26, 630 
Miscellaneous items—boxes, 

ration; machines, horse 

Clipping, :ete..........,--.-..- 134, 594 

Appropriated for the fiscal year 
SE ait nteininibdnwsinnaall $1, 143, 105 
Fiscal year 1942 funds expended 
for the following purposes: 
Cleaning and preserving ma- 

terials, blades, and miscel- 

laneous repair parts...... 400, 472 
1,967 saddles, Phillips’ pack, 

cargo; and 777 saddles, 

Phillips’ pack, cavalry_.__-. 240, 000 
100 bags, water, pack, mule; 

and 186 tanks, watering__-_ 9,376 
Modification of 3,125 saddles, 

McClellan, Field Artillery_- 41, 063 
Modification of 3,428 saddles, 

McCléllan, Cavalry_...-.-- 45, 044 

Unexpended balance_.._.. 407, 150 


The Phillips’ pack saddles are a replace- 
ment for the old Aparejos which were used 
in World War No. 1. The old Aparejos re- 
quired skilled packers while the Phillips’ pack 
saddles can be packed by the average en- 
listed man. The pack equipment is designed 
for mountain use, in places inaccessible by 
motor elements. The McClellan saddles pur- 
chased during the last war are still being 
used. However, it is necessary to modernize 
them and bring them up to date. 

Boots: There are several varieties of boots 
issued to the different components of the 
Army. The quantities procured for 2 years’ 
requirements and the purposes for which 
issued are as indicated below: 








Quantity Average 
Item procured Cost ont 
Boots, leather._........ 562, 244/$4, 208, 669 $7. 
Overshoes, arctic.______ 2, 949, 568] 6, 919, 105 


Boots, rubber, hip, and 
knee 


aaa wh 
SRER RE 


Mcainnaipiinkins «geeiemind 606, 000) 1, 844, 
146, 344) 648, 664 
23, 158: 93, 790 
49,290; 374, 964 





Boots, leather, are issued in lieu of shoes, 
service on the basis of two pairs per enlisted 
man in animal units except pack units, Field 
Artillery, and to troops in Alaskan and north- 
east bases, excluding Iceland. 

Overshoes, arctic, are issued on the basis of 
one pair per enlisted man, with a replacement 
factor of 50 percent the first year. 

Boots, rubber, hip, and knee, are issued on 
the basis of one pair per enlisted man in.fire- 
truck and hose companies, and one pair per 
enlisted man of quartermaster regiment re- 
mounts, and others when approved by the 
corps area or department commander. 

Shoe pacs are issued in all areas in Alaskan 
and northeast bases, excluding Iceland, and 
to the ski and snowshoe patrol troops within 
the continental United States. 

Shoes, felt, are issued to all troops in Alas- 
kan bases and northeast bases during the 
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fiscal year 1941, but have been discontinued 
as an item of issue during fiscal year 1942. 

Boots, ski, are issued in northeast outlying 
bases, excluding Iceland, and also to 39 per- 
cent of the manpower in Alaska. A limited 
quantity is also issued to ski and snowshoe 
patrols in continental United States. 

The procurements of the principal cloths 
to date have been as follows: 

Melton, 32-ounce overcoating, 14,987,060 
yards, $36,916,641. 

Serge, 18-ounce wool, light and dark, 61,- 
855,469 yards, $175,369,025. 

Shirting, flannel, 41,450,000 yards, $74,391,- 
356. 

Khaki, 8.2-ounce, or substitutes therefor, 
141,047,000 yards, $66,043,485. 

The foregoing constitute the principal 
basic fabrics required to clothe and equip 
the Army. Linings and minor cloths, com- 
monly known as findings, are required in sub- 
stantial quantities to provide linings, pockets, 
etc., for overcoats, field jackets, mackinaws, 
combat clothing, and practically every type 
of garment. 

For the manufacture of items requiring the 
cl th mentioned above the following quanti- 
ties have been used: 

Melton, overcoating (for overcoats and 
mackinaws), 14,421,000 yards. 

Serge, 18-ounce (for caps, coats, and trous- 
ers), 31,339,000 yards. 

Shirting, flannel (for shirts and lining of 
field jackets), 23,431,000 yards. 

Khaki, 8.2-ounce (for caps, shirts, trousers, 
breeches, and neckties), 80,052,000 yards. 

The balance on hand and the remaining 
to be procured will constitute the critical 
reserve for cloth for an army of 3,200,000. 

Coats, wool, service.—This item is issued 
on the basis of one per enlisted man in the 
United States. During the first year ap- 
proximately one-third of the men require 
replacement of coats. During the second 
year complete replacement must be made. 

Procurements to date have totaled 6,467,- 
411 garments at a manufacturing cost of 
$23,619,407. 

These procurements may be broken down 
as follows: 


Garments 
Initial issues to new men-_-.-..... 1, 865, 910 
ROI ACUI iin oi cd wd ewn 1, 415, 591 


Pipe-line stock for size purposes_. 1, 865, 910 
Reserve procured under the $175,- 


Tid ek eaek ils eset 6, 647, 411 


Bags, sleeping, are issued to all military 
personnel in the cold-climate areas. It is 
necessary for sleeping purposes whenever an 
individual leaves his permanent quarters. 
They are also being issued to the Fourth 
Armored Division at Pine Camp, New York, 
and to ski and snowshoe troops in conti- 
nental United States for training purposes. 

A total of 81,438 sleeping bags has been 
procured at a net cost of $1,943,885. 

Rolls, bedding: This item is issued to each 
officer, warrant officer, and nurse, and is uti- 
lized by them whenever away from barracks 
or cantonments. The quantities procured to 
date provide for ini‘ial issue only, as re- 
placement of this item is relatively small. 

A total of 147,661 rolls, bedding, has been 
procured at a total cost of $1,271,911. 

Clothing allowances: The peace monetary 
clothing allowance for a soldier on a 3-year 
basis was for a number of years around $200 
per man. In fiscal year 1938 this allowance 
was $215.62 on a 3-year basis, or $125.82 on 
a@ 1-year basis. In fiscal years 1939 and 1940 
and the early part of 1941, reductions were 
made in these monetary allowances due to 
transfer of items to a free-issue basis and 
to savings accruing, as the small Army then 
in existence were mostly in permanent garri- 
sons and heavy wear on clothing only occurred 
during limited maneuver periods. 
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The present initial allowance for clothing 
costs $107.89 per man. Maintenance for 1 
year cost $54.16, or a total cost at current 
prices of $162.05 per man for the first year 
that he is in the service. 

Accurate figures are not yet available as to 
maintenance costs for a man on second and 
third years on current mobilization. How- 
ever, it is estimated that the annual cost for 
the second and third years will approximate 
$82.64 per man on a peace basis. 

I wish to particularly call attention to the 
fact that procurements except in the case of 
critical items have so far been largely upon 
@ peace maintenance basis. Should it be 
necessary to utilize our Army for shooting 
purposes in the defense of our country, main- 
tenance requirements immediately will be 
greatly increased. For example, in the cas- 
of trousers (woolen) a man only gets one pair 
per year as replacement in peace, but in war 
four pairs per man per year are required 
for maintenance. Similar conditions exist 
for most of the items of clothing and equi- 
page. I, therefore, deem it essential in the 
interest of national defense that wherever 
practicable savings be applied to those items 
most difficult to procure in building up stocks 
in excess of peacetime maintenance require- 
ments. 

The above remarks pertain only to items 
procured by the Quartermaster Corps. The 
other items mentioned, such as_ blood, 
watches, soda fountains, thermometers, etc., 
all belong to other branches of the War 
Department. 

As cf October 31, 1941, the report of The 
Adjutant General shows there are 1,642,393 
officers and men in the Army. These officers 
and men are today all properly equipped. In 
addition to this, betweerl two and three hun- 
dred thousand selectees, who were discharged 
as over age, have been equipped with cloth- 
ing, most of which went home with them. 
With the critical situation confronting this 
country today, I would be remiss in my duty 
as Quartermaster General of the Army if I 
did not provide not only the clothing neces- 
sary to equip our present Army but a rea- 
sonable reserve to meet a possible future 
need. I do not consider that any overpro- 
curements have been made. I would very 
much rather be criticized for being liberal 
in estimating my requirements than to find 
myself in a position with an increased Army 
with no clothing or shoes to issue to them. 

Very truly yours, 
E. B. Grecory, 
Major General, 
The Quartermaster General. 





Lon Folger 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1941 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. LON Foucer, late a Representative 
from the State of North Carolina. 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, service in 
Congress is a supreme privilege in these 
days when forces of aggression are seek- 
ing to stamp out democratic freedoms. 
No man ever prized that privilege more 
highly than did ALonzo DILLARD FOLGER. 
This is one of many reasons why North 
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Carolina feels so keenly its loss at his His death at any time would have been 


untimely death. 

Lon Foicer brought to Congress from 
the Fifth North Carolina District a high 
concept of public service. It was a con- 
cept that fully recognized and never min- 
imized the duties and responsibilities of 
those who would represent the people. 
It was a concept born not alone of theory 
and principle, but of years of ardent, de- 
voted service to his community, his State, 
and his country. 

Lon Foucer was born to be a politician. 
Inherent in his character were those rare 
and undefinable qualities which made his 
fellowmen like and trust him. Few men 
are naturally endowed to be leaders, but 
Lon FOLGER was one of those few. 

Of small moment, perhaps, but clearly 
indicative of the confidence that Lon 
Fo.cer instinctively instilled in all he met 
is the ease with which he banished for- 
mality from human relationship. After 
the first meeting, no one would think of 
calling him anything but “Lon.” And 
familiarity with Lon Foicer never bred 
anything but greater respect, admiration, 
and love. 

Lon Fouicer never sought approval. 
His character, his integrity, his under- 
standing, his sympathy, and his innate 
friendliness always commanded it. 

From his earliest days in college, groups 
of all kinds sought him out and asked the 
benefit of his counsel and leadership. 
Such requests he rever regarded lightly; 
nor did he ever shirk a job once under- 
taken. 

In his practice of law, it was only nat- 
ural that he should quickly move to the 
forefront of his profession. As he moved 
within his community it was inevitable 
that he should assume an important role 
in its functions. As he watched the 
growth of the body politic his participa- 
tion in its operations became inescapable. 

Lon FOo.ucer’s rise was not meteoric. 
He grew with his State and contributed 
richly to its growth. Few were the as- 
spects of its activities in which he did 
not at some time serve. 

Years. of unflagging work for his party 
were concretely recognized with all the 
emphasis the party could command. At 
the time of his death he was not only 
serving his people as Congressman but 
he was also serving his coworkers as 
North Carolina’s chairman on the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Lon Fo.cer, like all humans, was not 
without his weaknesses. But never were 
they hidden by hypocrisy or sham. Lon 
FouLcer could ask people to take him as 
they found him and never fear the con- 
sequences. 

Tall, Lincolnesque in appearance, his 
personality was pervaded by an easy, 

iroll humor. Quiet and unruffied he 
could step into the center of the most 
hectic of situations and bring order out 
of chaos. Gentle and understanding to 
a fault, he could also be firm and im- 
mutable as stone against pressures which 
transgressed his concept of the right. 
Seekers of unfair advantage received 
short shrift at his hands. 

Lon Fo.icer lived well—not in terms 
of material wealth, but in terms of a 
ready and hearty laugh, a host of firm 
and loyal friends, a happy and loving 
home. 


a tragedy. But coming as it did when 
he was only approaching the fullness of 
life and the zenith of his capacity to 
serve, the loss to North Carolina and 
the Nation was irreparable and pro- 
found. But he leaves behind him per- 
haps the supreme achievement attain- 
able by any man—a shrine of love and 
respect of all who knew him. 





Action Now Is Farm Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SHREVEPORT 
TIMES 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Shreveport Times: 

[From the Shreveport Times] 
ACTION NOW IS FARM NEED 


Two unusual and unexpected farm prob- 
lems suddenly have been placed before Caddo 
and other northwestern Louisiana parishes 
and each will have to be met with prompt 
and determined action. 

One is the disastrous economic plight into 
which cotton farmers, particularly in Red 
River, De Soto, Natchitoches, Sabine, and 
Vernon Parishes have been thrown by almost 
complete loss of their crop. The other is the 
defense food planting program which must 
be planned now in order to meet the known 
demands of our own Nation, England, Rus- 
sia, and, perhaps, China, through 1942. 

The two: problems definitely are inter- 
twined. The farmer who is going to meet 
the Federal demands for more meat, butter, 
eggs, poultry, soybeans, corn, vegetables, po- 
tatoes, fruit, and similar products in 1942 
than ever before must buy more fertilizer, 
more seed, do more plowing, use more land, 
employ more help, feed more mules, and have 
more farm machinery than ever before. 

It is going to be pretty hard, unless some- 
thing in the way of quick relief is arranged, 
to talk to farmers in our stricken parishes 
about expanding everything on their farms 
next year when they literally, in some cases 
don’t know where the next meal is coming 
from right now. 

Red River farmers, under normal conditions, 
would have $250,000 right now. Instead of 
cash, they have debts. The same acute situ- 
ation applies in Vernon, Sabine, De Soto, and 
Natchitoches Parishes. 

Surplus Marketing Administration, Federal 
Security Agency, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, and welfare department officials have 
made recommendations to Washington for 
aid. But, the journey from a recommenda- 
tion to action usually is long. Certainly, with 
the billions that have been appropriated for 
agriculture, for relief, for disaster use, there 
is some Federal agency that can quickly 
guarantee the farmers who lost virtually 
100 percent of their cotton that they will, 
through long-term loans, be able to go ahead 
next year. ‘Lheir number is small, but their 
need must be met by action right now, and 
not later. 

The Federal Government has set tremen- 
dous defense-production quotas for farmers 
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for next year. These quotas must be met 
if Hitler is to be defeated. The farmer who 
has Leen ruined by a 1941 crop failure can’t 
produce—much less increase production—for 
1942 unless his present debt load is lessened 
quickly. 





4-H 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 27, 1941 


LETTER FROM R. M. HALL, CERRO GORDO 
COUNTY FARM BUREAU, MASON CITY, 
IOWA 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago the late Will Rogers said: 

With all the haywire ideas we have, every 
once in a while we hit on a good one. I 
was down to the Los Angeles livestock show, 
and I saw these hundreds of farmer boys 
that had fattened and cared for a calf, or 
pig, or sheep, themselves. It’s a thing 
called the 4-H Club. Somebody was inspired 
when they founded that. , 


Mr. Speaker, the work carried on un- 
der the 4-H banner has grown by leaps 
and bounds since the day when this 
plain-spoken philosopher first took no- 
tice of it. There are now: approximately 
80,000 4-H Clubs with a million and 
a half members spread throughout the 
United States, Hawaii, and Alaska. This 
vast program is sponsored and super- 
vised by the Extension Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the several 
State agricultural colleges, the county 
farm and home demonstration agents, 
and more than 150,000 volunteer leaders. 
The funds for carrying on the work are 
provided by acts of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held hearings on 
H. R. 4530. 4-H boys and girls from all 
parts of our country were invited to tes- 
tify. I am especially proud of a young 
friend of mine, Mr. Andrew Bakke, of 
Winneshiek County, Iowa, my home 
county, who won for himself the honor 
to represent the 4-H Clubs of Iowa. He 
was an excellent witness before the com- 
mittee and the large audience of en- 
thusiastic listeners who had met to show 
their faith in 4-H Club work. Asa result 
of these hearings the committee has rec- 
ommended the enactment of H. R. 4530, 
in amended form, for the purpose of ex- 
tending the opportunities afforded 
through 4~H Club membership to a great- 
er number of our rural youth. In this 
connection I desire to call attention to 
the following letter addressed to me 
under date of November 24, 1941, by Mr. 
R. M. Hall, president, Cerro Gordo 
County Farm Bureau, Mason City, Iowa: 

NOVEMBER 24, 1941. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. TALLe: I have just received a copy 
of H. R. 4530, a bill to promote the national 
defense and preparedness through the fur- 








ther development of the 4-H Clubs and other 
extension work with rural youths, and for 


other purposes. 

It is very seldom that I have written you 
asking an increase in expenditures. However, 
I feel that the greatest crop that we have in 
America today is our boys and girls. We must 
help provide opportunities for these young 
people. Not that we are giving them any- 
thing, but in 4-H Club work we give the boys 
and girls an opportunity to work and learn. 
They learn to work under the supervision and 
guidance of adult leaders. However, we need 
additional trained help in this field and for 
the national defense and future of this coun- 
try. I believe nothing is of greater value 
than to provide the help necessary to encour- 
age the 4-H Club boys and girls. 

The 4-H slogan, “To win without bragging 
and to lose without squealing,” is funda- 
mental in ademocracy. Their goal, “To make 
the best better,” is necessary if we are to 
survive. 

I hope that you will give favorable con- 
sideration to the act and help provide the 
stimuli to help young people to help them- 
selves to think through. I feel that this is 
of sufficient importance that it should re- 
ceive consideration from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is particularly true because 
in many communities where we have the larg- 
est number of children the farmers are the 
poorest. These communities need help s0 
that every boy and girl, regardless of where 
they are born, whether in the richest or the 
poorest section of the country, will have equal 
opportunity to develop as a citizen. 

Very truly yours, 
R. M. HAtt, 
President, Cerro Gordo 
County Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Speaker, I heartily concur in the 
views expressed by Mr. Hall. It is espe- 
cially important in this critical period of 
our history that we leave no stone un- 
turned in our efforts to build up the 
physical, mental, and moral standards of 
America’s youth. The 4-H Clubs have 
served agriculture and the Nation well. 
They have furnished a balanced program 
of work, education, and recreation to 
more than 8,000,000 boys and girls. The 
rural home and the farmyard have be- 
come a school of citizenship. The train- 
ing of Head, Heart, Hand, and Health 
has brought not only improved methods 
of production to the farming population 
but higher grade products, better living 
standards, and more effective citizenship 
to the Nation as a whole. Such a move- 
ment should command the wholehearted 
and enthusiastic support of the American 
people, 


TT 


Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





RESOLUTION OF GROUP OF FARMERS OF 
SEVENTH DISTRICT OF IOWA 





Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
correct the erroneous idea that exists in 
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the minds of a few of my colleagues and 
in the minds of many citizens, especially 
in the industrial centers of our country, 
that is that the rise in farmer prices is 
almost wholly responsible for the rising 
cost of living. 


Let me point out that the producer of 


oats receives around 1 cent per pound 
for the oats he merkets but you paid 
around 10 cents per pound for the rolled 
oats you ate for breakfast this morning. 
The same is true of Corn Flakes, Post 
Toasties, Cream 0’ Wheat, pancake flour, 
and most all other breakfast foods. 

Now, take meats: The hog raiser re- 
ceives today about 10 cents per pound 
for the best grade. You paid from 35 
to 75 cents per pound for the bacon you 
ate for breakfast this morning. The 
same is true of most everything you eat 
for breakfast, dinner, and supper every 
day of the year. 

Then you ask, Where does the rise in 
the cost of living come in? You will find, 
after just a little investigation, that your 
higher cost of living is caused by the 
higher cost of processing, transportation, 
and merchandising, caused by Govern- 
ment spending, making necessary higher 
taxes, higher labor costs, and higher cost 
of merchandising. 

In fact, the rise in price the farmer 
receives for his products today over a 
year ago will not increase the living cost 
of the average American family over 10 
cents per day. So before you start 
cracking down on farm prices with a 
price-fixing club, I ask you to bear in 
mind these facts. 

A group of farmers in the Seventh 
District of Iowa, which I have the honor 
to represent, met some months ago to 
discuss price fixing. The following reso- 
lution was adopted: 


1, Farmers, now as is in the past: 

(a) Want only fair play; 

(b) Are working for the welfare of the 
country as a whole, and, 

(c) Do uphold defense measures. 

2. We contend the creation of, and the 
assumption of power by “the office of Price 
Fixer” without safeguard of policy determina- 
tion by Congress is: 

(a) An abuse of power; 

(b) An undemocratic approach to our 
economic and social problems, and, 

(c) Will set a dangerous precedent for the 
future. 

3. We further contend it is beyond the 
capacity of a single mind to rightly ap- 
praise values between 65,000,000 producers 
and consumers, each venturing their own 
judgment on their own investment of time, 
energy, or resources. 

4. Because, farmers, as producers of raw 
materials, necessarily live in thinly popu- 
lated areas and deal in perishable products 
that demand seasonable turn-over, we hold 
that no price fixer, however well inten- 
tioned, can make arbitrary decisions without 
bringing rural bankruptcy. 

5. All intelligent surveys recognize that 
labor, capital, and management costs, as 
well as costs of transportation, processing, 
and distribution are built into the price of 
any finished product; however, recent press 
releases and proposed legislation clearly in- 
dicate a lack of understanding of these ele- 
mentary principles of price structure. And 
we contend that if such proposed legislation 
is enacted into law it will provide cause for 
consumer groups to charge producers of raw 
materials with responsibility for price 
changes, 
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6. We urge Congress to: 

(a) Retain its constitutional power to reg- 
ulate and control finance and commerce, 

(b) Appoint a standing commodity com- 
mittee to study, hold hearings, and make 
definite recommendations having to do with 
price adjustment to a delegated authority, 
with such safeguards as Congress sees fit 
and necessary. 

(c) Require such delegated authority to 
give complete coverage to all factors in price 
structure—labor, capital, management, and 
others—giving particular regard to possible 
discrimination against, or favoritism to, cer- 
tain factors. 


Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that this 
resolution sets out most clearly the dan- 
gers embodied in this bill now before the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been shown by able 
and well-informed Members of Congress 
from the Republican as well as from the 
Democratic side of this House, that un- 
less the safeguards recommended in this 
resolution are incorporated in the bill by 
amendment, it should be sent back to 
the committee for further consideration 
and perfection. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Bullitt, the Near East, the President, and 
war—all synchronize. 

Can it be that Walter Winchell is using 
Jergen’s lotion on his head? 

The lease-lend guns and those of the 
Army and Navy are getting all mixed 
up. Shoot it. 

They say it will take 3,400 new people 
on the Federal pay roll to collect the $5 
auto tax. 

Rural Electrification Administration is 
flying at the throat of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, claiming that the 
dollar-a-year men from private power 
are getting the copper. 

I say again—Icelandé—and again— 
Dutch Guiana—and again—Africa—that 
no American boys will be sent to foreign 
soil. 

A declaration of war would get fewer 
votes today than any other time since 
March 1. Many lease-lenders are sick 
of it now. 

At a recent White House press confer- 
ence—after 2 years of subterfuges—there 
was a lot of heat about a magazine lie. 

We will have another Army deficiency 
in the billions by February and another 
lease-lend by March, and we have only 
started to spend. 

Price control, a skeleton, now goes to 
the Senate to be Hendersonized—from a 
House that knew less about it after 3 
days of debate. 

The first billion of hard-earned money 
that goes into stamps and defense bonds 
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will go to pay for the “dead horses” 
caused by defense strikes. 

A boy from down on the creek, about 
to be drafted, told the board he would 
rather go to Canada and enlist in the 
British Army so he wouldn’t have to 
fight. 

We have had only two infestations of 
interventionists from the East in our 
history—1917 and 1941. However, they 
are more devastating than the Japanese 
beetle. 

Wish the Chief would hurry up and 
capture a few thousand German soldiers 
so we could put them to work in our fac- 
tories and then put the defense strikers 
to running the convoys at sailor pay. 

Rudolph Hess parachuted into Eng- 
land and Mr. Willkie into the G. O. P. 
Convention. Hess had peace plans— 
Willkie. war plans. Hess was taken pris- 
oner—Willkie was the captor. Hess does 
not talk—Willkie does. There is a ques- 
tion about Hess’ betrayal. 





Our Boys Deserve Transportation Home 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. 
STEVENSON, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 

OUR BOYS DESERVE TRANSPORTATION HOME 


This year many homes will be saddened at 
Christmas time because one or more sons in 
the family will be unable to join the family 
circle at the yuletide season. And thousands 
of young men will miss the Christian influ- 
ence of their homes at this time of the year 
when memories of home and childhood are 
uppermost in their hearts because they feel 
they cannot afford the expense of making the 
trip back home even though they may be 
granted furloughs for that purpose. 

Over a million and a half of the flower of 
our young manhood have left their homes in 
one part of our country to be sent to camps 
in distant parts of the Nation, thousands of 
miles away from their homes, to prepare for 
the defense of America, leaving their jobs 
on the farm, in the factory, and in the office, 
sacrificing good wages and income to work 
for their Uncle Sam for a fraction of the 
amount earned by them in civil life. But 
this is of little consequence in comparison 
with the feeling that strikes them when they 
realize that they will not be able to be home 
with their fathers and mothers, their families 
and friends, because of lack of means to cover 
the expense of making the trip back home. 

Whether or not a soldier is granted a fur- 
lough, and the frequency of their leaves, is 
within the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
ment and the commanding officers. Most of 
the men have never been in the Army be- 
fore, and Army life is a big change in their 
manner of living; many of the selectees 
never having been away from home before. 
This has created many social problems in the 
military training camps throughout the 


United States. Many of these problems can 
be solved by a visit back home at regular 
intervals. 

Hundreds of young men have started out 
for home without sufficient funds to take 
them there. Hundreds of others have never 
started on their furloughs because, unfortu- 
nately, they did not have the cost of their 
transportation in their pockets cue to the 
small amount paid them by Uncle Sam as 
his soldiers. 
cussed by members of the War Department, 
by the press, and by Members of Congress. 
Many of us feel that the Government should 
provide transportation for our boys to their 
homes from the camps where they are sta- 
tioned, so that they may be able to visit 
their homes, their parents, and families when 
they have their furloughs. 

At the time Congress was considering the 
draft extension bill, an amendment to the 
bill was offered by Congressman EpwIn A. 
HALL, Republican, of New York, providing 
that the Secretary of War issue certificates of 
travel to all noncommissioned officers and 
other enlisted men on active military service 
in the American Army, which would provide 
for their transportation home on furlough. 
This amendment was defeated by the admin- 
istration, but Congressman HALL has now in- 
troduced a separate bill with the same pro- 
visions. 

Ever since the Declaration of Independence 
was signed by the first American statesmen, 
the influence of American family life has in- 
sured the greatness of the American Republic. 
Generations have been raised under the 
benign influence of a happy home life, with 
its cultural and religious background. To 
insure the continuance of this influence of 
American home life, it is absolutely of para- 
mount importance that our boys return home 
for regular visits with their fathers and 
mothers and families as often as is com- 
mensurate with the regulations and effi- 
ciency of our Army. Surely none of our boys 
should be compelled to give up the beneficial 
influence of a visit back home because of 
lack of funds to cover the cost of their travel 
from camp to home and return. 

In many cases Christmas furloughs will be 
without a visit with the home folks unless 
Congress provides the means of transporta- 
tion for our boys. As your Member in Con- 
gress I am heartily in favor of the Hall bill 
providing for the transportation of our 
soldiers to their homes on their furloughs. 
This bill should be passed by Congress in 
time to allow the boys to come home for 
Christmas in the event they are given a 
Christmas furlough. Then father and moth- 
er will see their boys at the yuletide season, 
and members of the family can be together 
around the family table to thank God for 
the glory of our constitutional Republic, 
and pray that the freedom and liberty given 
us under the Constitution of the United 
States may never be destroyed. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted, I submit 


This problem has been dis- 
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herewith an editorial from the November 
18, 1941, issue of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, of Fort Worth, Tex., entitled 
“Labor’s Policy.” 

The contents of the editorial, I think, 
reflect the feeling of the American people 
that they do not want either capital or 
labor to avoid its duties in this crisis. 

The editorial is a fair and judicial in- 
terpretation of existing conditions and is 
worthy of reproduction. 


[From the Fort Worth Star-Telegram of 
November 18, 1941] 


LABOR’S POLICY 


During a recent radio roundtable discus- 
sion, spokesmen for the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. 
rejected the World War plan in which labor 
and management agreed to a moratorium as 
to both the closed- and open-shop move- 
ments. 

The union spokesmen explained that labor 
would not halt at this point in its organiza- 
tion gains after a hundred years’ struggle 
and that management during the post-war 
era sought to wreck unionism. If the two 
speakers were authoritatively outlining the 
policy of their two organizations, then the 
country in this emergency is confronted with 
a continuance of policy strikes designed to ad- 
vance the interests of organized labor. The 
union leaders might well heed popular senti- 
ment, reflected in the Gallup poll, which is 
in favor of the Government forbidding all 
defense strikes. Congress, too, might con- 
sider public sentiment and labor policy as 
outlined by the two spokesmen. 

The disheartening feature of every forum, 
in which labor and management are repre- 
sented, is the tendency of each group to blame 
the other for defense failures and delays and, 
more significantly, to use the other’s wrong- 
doing as justification for its own wrongdoing. 
This unwillingness to acecpt responsibility for 
national defense, coupled with animus which 
labor and management hoid against each 
other, is an effective barrier against the pre- 
Pparedness which conditions demand. 

In brief, if organized labor and manage- 
ment cannot voluntarily accept their patri- 
otic obligations, then force must be employed 
by the Government. There is no sound 
reason why labor and management cannot 
agree to a moratorium on the open- and 
closed-shop movements for the duration of 
the emergency. But since they refuse to 
agree, the Government must take appropri- 
ate steps for averting production delays. The 
people will overwhelmingly support resolute 
action against any group which avoids its 
duties to country and seeks to justify its 
evasion by biaming some other group. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement: 

SMALL BUSINESS MUST NOT BE THROTTLED 


The inspiration of this week's letter is 
prompted by a communication received from 








one of the leading business houses in the 
third district, in which the writer said: 

“With all the priorities placed on materials, 
our firm, and I am sure many others, will 
sell ourselves out of business, as we cannot 
get materials to replace those sold. Many 
of the people in this territory are moving 
into new homes in which we cannot supply 
the fixtures, and some of the home owners 
do not even have water because we cannot 
get steel or copper pipe. I am told that 
on contracts by the Army and Navy the 
materials all have to be delivered at once 
even though they may not need it for from 
1 to 4 years.” 

There are hundreds of thousands of busi- 
ness houses in the United States that are in 
the same predicament as the firm whose ex- 
ecutive sent me the above letter. They con- 
stitute in this country what is known as 
small business, These business houses and 
factories employ millions of men and women. 
Without small business there is no possibility 
of preserving our democratic institutions. In 
a previous weekly letter I pointed out that 
most of the defense contracts of this country 
have been given to less than 60 large cor- 
porations. Thus, small business is confronted 
with a grave crisis, because it is compelled to 
meet the power of our National Government. 
These Government contracts are concentrated 
in about 15 States. The concentration of 
economic power, geographically and other- 
wise, is now greater than it has ever been in 
the history of our Nation. Last April the 
President issued an Executive order drafted 
for the purpose of stopping unwarranted price 
rises and profiteering, and to insure an ade- 
quate supply of materials for civilian use 
and the equitable distribution thereof. But 
to the dismay of the country the supply of 
such materials for civilian use is being cut 
off gradually to the point of extinction of our 
small business enterprise. A program of pri- 
orities and restriction is being applied by the 
Government to civilian industry that defi- 
nitely threatens our American standard of 
living. Such a system of priorities and re- 
striction whereby small business is gradually 
being throttled can only result in closing 
many business houses and manufacturing 
plants, which inevitably will bring about a 
serious unemployment problem in this coun- 
try. » 

Several weeks ago the President created a 
new bureau called the Office of Contract Dis- 
tribution. The object of this new agency was 
to distribute defense contracts in small in- 
stallments to small business firms through- 
out the United States. This attempt has not 
been successful because there.are thousands 
of business enterprises throughout the coun- 
try that cannot reorganize their plants for 
defense production. 

They do not have the machinery to turn 
out military machines and equipment, and 
many of these factories have for years been 
manufacturing and supplying civilian com- 
modities that cannot have any relation to 
defense production of a military nature. 
The President’s order of last April, if carried 
out, would have solved this problem be- 
cause that order provided that the American 
production capacity should be implemented 
to include both military and civilian ma- 
terials and commodities. 

All commitments under the Lease-Lend 
Act and all contracts necessary for our Army 
and Navy defense program should be carried 
out; but no civilian business enterprise 
should be suppressed unless absolutely 
necessary for national defense. Our civilian 
industries should not now be shut off from 
the materials necessary for their very exist- 
ence merely to allow an accumulation of 
materials that cannot possibly be used in our 
national defense program for several years. 
The United States has already made a record 
for military production not surpassed even 
in Germany, although only a small fraction 
of the amounts appropriated by Congress 
for lend-lease and defense purposes have so 
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far been expended. The British advance in 
Libya has been possible by the use of Ameri- 
can tanks, planes, and other military equip- 
ment. As a result of the aid of American 
bombing and fighter planes, German sub- 
marines are gradually losing the battle. of 
the Atlantic. Military equipment and mu- 
nitions of war so far delivered to Great 
Britain were manufactured in this country 
without serious impairment of our civilian 
industry. This record is proof of the fact 
that it is not necessary to cripple and strip 
small business in the United States of the 
necessary materials for manufacturing and 
supplying Americans with civilian commodi- 
ties. 

Under our present and projected system of 
national regimented economy we are rapidly 
drifting toward that dictatorial totalitarian- 
ism, which free enterprise in America, under 
the Constitution of the United States, was 
designed to combat. 





How the Fertilizer Trust Operates 
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Mr. BURDICK.: Mr. Speaker, ferti- 
lizer is a vital necessity in many parts of 
the country, including the tobacco area. 
Mr. W. G. Holman, of Greensboro, N. C., 
has gone into the business of producing 
unadulterated fertilizers for tobacco 
growers. In so doing he has incurred the 
enmity of the orthodox fertilizer trade, 
and for that reason has been put out of 
business. The fight he has made de- 
serves the attention of the people, and 
for that reason I submit herewith a full 
statement of. that fight for honest fer- 
tilizer in the Tobacco States. 

His statement follows: 


Twenty years ago Mr. John E. Hughes, of 
Danville, Va., invited me to resign an execu- 
tive position with a fertilizer manufacturer 
in order to take charge of a fertilizer business 
that he proposed to start at Danville. Mr. 
Hughes was a wealthy tobacconist and a to- 
bacco grower, too. He had bought fertilizer 
that had been made from cheap and inferior 
ingredients and had suffered losses in conse- 
quence. His intention was to give the farm- 
ers an honestly made fertilizer and to devote 
the entire profits of the business to the edu- 
cation of orphaned children. Before the com- 
pany could be organizec Mr. Hughes, in the 
full vigor of manhood was taken sudden’; ill, 


‘and after a lingering illness he died. 


While awaiting the recovery of Mr. Hughes, 
and with a view to getting the business 
started, I contracted with a Baltimore man- 
ufacturer to make fertilizer by my specifica- 
tions and went to work to sell it. Having 
started the business in this way, I decided to 
keep it going after the death of Mr. Hughes. 
My idea was to establish a good selling organi- 
zation, create a demand for the product, and 
then seek the capital necessary for building a 
factory. The fact that 230 prizes have been 
won on tobacco grown with this fertilizer 
shows that it was good plant food—what the 
farmers needed for growing good crops, 
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The fast growth of this business soon 
aroused the hostility of certain elements in 
the industry, and several attempts were 
openly made to drive me out. of business. 
When this effort failed I received an cffer 
in writing of $30,000 for 51-percent interest 
in the business, which I declined. I could 
have sold if I had been willing to consent 
to the adulteration of my product and to 
continue to manage the business knowing 
that this was being done. Soon thereafter 
the company that had made this offer under- 
took to force me to sell or drive me out of 
business; the method used was clearly in 
violation of the antitrust laws. This, of 
course, hurt my business, but I still kept 
going. About this time three Greensboro 
banks failed, in each of which I had funds. 
While suffering from these effects a fertilizer 
code was written by the industry under the 
authority granted by the National Recovery 
Act. This instrument was so worded as to 
have the effect of classing me as a broker 
and of forcing me to lease my brands to a 
competitor during the 2-year code period. 
This competitor, of course, let the business 
drop off, and when the code was no more I 
was not financially able to go back into busi- 
ness on my own hook. I have conducted the 
business since that time under the terms of 
@ one-sided contract dictated by the com- 
petitor who gained control of it during Na- 
tional Recovery Act days. 

Having failed to get any help from the 
Government, I then decided to prosecute 
more vigorously my research work with a 
view to finding a way to eradicate blue mold 
on tobacco plants. This plant disease has 
been playing havoc with tobacco plants in 
most of the tobacco growing States. It has 
forced the farmers to increase their plant 
bed area to twice its normal size in the hope 
of being able to grow plants enough in this 
way. This means twice the normal cost of 
labor, of fertilizer, and of the canvas to cover 
the beds. 

After going to this extra expense, farmers 
frequently have to go to other sections in 
search of plants when their own plants are 
destroyed by blue mold. In doing this, they 
often bring back to their farms other plant 
diseases such as Granville wilt, for instance, 
or they have to plant other varieties of to- 
bacco not as well suited to their soils. The 
Granville wilt does the farmers even greater 
injury than does the blue mold. Once this 
disease gets in the soil, tobacco cannot be 
grown on that land again for about 6 years. 

“Tobacco blue mold is costing tobacco 
growers of the flue-cured area an estimated 
$5,000,000 per season,” says the Southern To- 
bacco Journal of Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
its March 1941 issue. This, I think, is an 
understatement. 

The plant specialists of the Government 
who have been working on the problem for 
10 years are now recommending two treat- 
ments: (1) The spray treatment as a pre- 
ventive, and (2) the fumigation treatment. 
The spray costs the farmers about $3 a quart 
and a quart will spray 100 yards of plant bed. 
“The fumigation treatment is not to be used 
until the disease is actually present,” so say 
its advocates. It is obvious that if either of 
these treatments was what the farmers needed 
there would be no need of the other. The 
fact that very few of the farmers use either 
of them shows that something else is needed. 

The Southern Tobacco Journal says that 
the cost of the fumigation treatment is said 
to be about $6 per 100 square yards of plant 
bed per season. 

It appears that the plant specialists are 
making the same mistake about blue mold 
that scientists and physicians once made 
about pellagra. They thought for a long 
time that it was due to a microbic parasite, 
and the only thing to do was to treat the 
disease. Later on they disccvered that pel- 
lagra was due to a diet deficiency and could 
be prevented. I am sure that the same thing 
is true about blue mold. 
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For several years I have been working on 
a special fertilizer formula, with a view to 
giving the plants such a healthy growth that 
they would be more resistant to this plant 
disease. 

In 1938 a large farmer made a test of my 
special fertilizer and reported as follows: “I 
used the bag of fertilizer that you gave me, 
and it grew the finest piants I ever saw. 
There was no blue mold on them. There 
was another bed close to this one that had 
another brand of fertilizer on it, and it had 
blue mold. I used 18 bags for plant beds 
this year. All had blue mold but your 1 
bag.” 

In 1939 and 1940, I tried to get some help 
from the Federal Government with which to 
conduct further tests of plant beds, but failed 
to get it. Why, I cannot say, but Hon. John 
W. Caffey, a Greensboro attorney, and former 
member of the legisiature said this of my 
efforts: “But everywhere he turns he is con- 
fronted with oppcsition from the fertilizer 
combine.” 

Dr. R. F. Poole, plant pathologist at North 
Carolina State College, wrote me saying: 
“The nutrition of the tobacco plant in rela- 
tion to the attack of the fungus has not been 
explored thoroughly.” 

Gov. Clyde R. Hoey wrote a letter to the 
President in which he said: “This formula 
and the research work which he has already 
been able to do and which he would like to 
continue would be of untold benefit to the 
farmers.” This letter was taken to the White 
House by Gov. James H. Price, of Virginia, 
who also recommended that Government as- 
sistance be given me. 

Senators BARKLEY, Byrp, GEORGE, TYDINGS, 
and REYNOLDs wrote a joint letter to the 
President on August 21, 1940, in which they 
told him that I had been a pioneer in the 
field of plant nutrition, with a view to con- 
trolling blue mold in this way; that my efforts 
had met with encouraging success; and that I 
had offered to give my formula to the public 
at the completion of my research work if the 
Government would help me a little. For 
these reasons, they recommended that the 
Department of Agriculture give its approval 
to “the enactment of a bill that would make 
a grant of $10,000 to Mr. Holman for the com- 
pletion of his research work.” 

This letter was referred to the Department 
of Agriculture, and this Department declined 
to give its approval. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Mr. M. A. McColl, Acting Chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, had admitted 
that “it is possible that fertilizer could be 
an important factor in the control of blue 
mold,” he was unwilling to give me a chance 
to prove it. 

I did succeed in getting a few hundred dol- 
lars from private sources this year, and with 
it I conducted 28 plant-bed tests in 9 counties 
of this State. In each and every instance 
healthy plants were grown on these beds and 
no blue mold appeared, though in many in- 
stances blue mold was found on other beds 
close tothem. (See excerpts of a few of these 
reports attached hereto.) 

Another paper attached hereto tells of the 
large-scale exploitation of the farmers, a 
thing which I vigorously opposed and which 
made me persona non grata to certain ele- 
ments of the industry. 

This second paper also shows what use I 
intend to make of the success of my blue- 
mold research work after 1 more year’s tests 
of my formula in a larger number of plant 
beds. This year was an unusually dry year, 
and I want to see what this formula will do 
with better seasons and rain more plentiful. 

The success of my research work will put 
me in position to render an even greater serv- 
ice to my country in three different respects, 
It is this phase of it that I hope will arouse 
your interest and that of the public. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. G. HoLMAN. 


The Fulmer Sugar Bill 
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Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Rules Committee this morning 
reported a rule for the consideration of 
H. R. 5988, which was introduced by the 
chairman of our Committee on Agricul- 
ture. In order to remove some of the 
erroneous conceptions of this measure, 
I want to analyze its principal proyisions 
and urge its adoption. 

First. The bill proposes to increase the 
basic quotas of continental sugar pro- 
duced by 4 percent. This increase 
amounts to 62,088 tons for the sugar-beet 
industry, and 16,880 tons for Louisiana 
and Florida. Quotas for Cuba and other 
foreign countries, and the dutiable por- 
tion of the Philippine quota, are reduced 
to accommodate the increase for conti- 
nental producers. The Cuban reduction 
is about 50,790 tons, the Philippines 
27,360 tons of the dutiable portion of its 
quota, and foreign countries other than 
Cuba about 700 tons. 

Second. The bill proposes to change 
the method by which deficits in the Phil- 
ippine quota, and in the quotas for for- 
eign countries other than Cuba, are to 
be reallocated. At present all deficits in 
the Philippine quota go to full-duty 
countries. The bill proposes tc allot to 
continental producers all deficits in the 
islands’ refined sugar qucta, to give to 
foreign countries other than Cuba the 
first 100,000 tons of any raw deficit, and 
to the insular areas and Cuba any deficits 
in excess of 100,000 tons. The quota of 
100,000 tons for foreign countries other 
than Cuba is an amount greater than 
these areas have ever marketed in the 
United States, with the exception of the 
current year. 

The present act restricts the realloca- 
tion of deficits in the quotas of foreign 
countries other than Cuba to full-duty 
countries, and in the case of an over-all 
deficit in these quotas, the sugar cannot 
be allotted to areas which have available 
supplies. The bill proposes to permit 
the domestic areas and Cuba to share 
proportionately in any deficits in the 
quotas of foreign countries other than 
Cuba which these countries cannot 
supply. 

Third. The bill reduces the quota of 
Cuban refined sugar from 375,000 tons 
to 300,000 tons, which means only that 
Cuba shall market an additional 75,000 
tons of her quota as raw, rather than 
refined, sugar. 

Fourth. The bill proposes to amend the 
conditional-payment provisions of the 
Sugar Act by increasing the base rate 
of payment from 60 cents to 80 cents 
a hundred pounds. The scale-off in pay- 
ments begins at 350 tons as compared 
with 500 tons in the present act. 
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Fifth. The bill provides that the ex- 
piration date of the law be changed from 
December 31, 1941, to December 31, 1944. 

There is no substance in the conten- 
tion that the increased quotas allotted to 
the continental sugar-producing areas in 
the pending bill are achieved at the ex- 
pense of Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands. At a basic estimate of 
consumption of 6,682,670 short tons, raw 
value, the Hawaiian quota is reduced by 
only 209 tons and the Puerto Rican quota 
by 145 tons. At the same time the quota 
for the Virgin Islands is increased by 189 
tons. The net reduction in the quotas 
for the domestic offshore areas, there- 
fore, is 265 tons, or only fifteen thou- 
sandths of 1 percent of the combined 
basic quotas for these areas of 1,744,935 
short tons, raw value. The increase of 
78,968 tons in the basic quota for the 
continental producing areas is brought 
about by a reduction in the quotas for 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands and not 
by any discrimination against domestic 
producers and the insular areas. In the 
case of the Philippine Islands the reduc- 
tion occurs only in tne dutiable portion 
of the island’s quota, a matter which is 
of no concern to Philippine producers, 
since they have never availed themselves 
of that portion of the quota which must 
Pay a duty. 

The need and the justice of providing 
an increase in the quota for the conti- 
nental producing areas becomes evident 
by reference to production within the 
last 3 years. In 1938 the beet-sugar in~ 
dustry produced 1,802,950 short tons of 
sugar, raw value. In 1939 the production 
was 1,758,010 tons, and in 1940 it was 
1,884,270 tons—a 3-year average of l1,- 
815,077 tons. Against this production— 
all of it occurring on acreage allotted by 
the Secretary of Agriculture—the bill 
proposes a basic quota of 1,611,986, or 
203,000 tons less than the average pro- 
duction of the last 3 years. At a con- 
sumption estimate of 7,000,000 tons, the 
quota for the beet-sugar producing areas 
would be 1,688,510 tons, which is still 
127,000 tons less than the average pro- 
duction in the period 1938-40. 

In the cane-producing States of Louisi- 
ana and Florida, the average production 
in the 3-year period 1938-40 was 474,000 
tons, even though the 1940 crop was ab- 
normally short because of adverse weath- 
er conditions. Against this 3-year pro- 
duction record of 474,000 tons, the bill 
provides a quota for the continental cane 
areas, at a basic estimate of consump- 
tion of 6,682,670 tons, of 437,046 tons, or 
approximately 37,000 less than recent 
average production. At a consumption 
estimate of 7,000,000 tons, the quota for 
the mainland cane area would be 457,793 
tons, or 17,000 tons less than the 1938-40 
average production. 

These conditions in the continental 
sugar-producing areas are a sharp con- 
trast to those prevailing in the insular 
areas. The Virgin Islands have filled 
their quota in only 1 of the last 3 years— 
1938. In 1939 the Virgin Islands mar- 
keted only 5,600 tons of sugar in the con- 
tinental United States, even though all 
quotas were suspended in September of 
that year by Presidential proclamation. 
Last year the Virgin Islands, with a quota 








of 8,916 tons, marketed not a pound of 
sugar in the mainland. 

Sugar production in Hawaii was 941,- 
293 tons in 1938, 994,173 tons in 1939, and 
976,667 tons in 1940, an average for the 
3-year period of 970,711 tons. The aver- 
age local-consumption estimate for Ha- 
waii during the 3-year period was 39,689 
tons. When this amount is deducted 
from the average production, it appears 
that Hawaiian producers had approxi- 
mately 940,000 tons available for mar- 
keting in the United States each year. 
The pending bill provides a quota of 937,- 
828 tons at a consumption estimate of 
6,682,670 tons. At a consumption esti- 
mate of 17,000,000 tons, the Hawaiian 
quota becomes 982,348 tons, or 42,326 tons 
more than the average amount of sugar 
available for the mainland market in 
the last 3 years. 

Puerto Rico produced 851,969 tons in 
1938, 901,803 tons in 1939, and 907,564 
tons in 1940, an average of 926,112 tons. 
From this must be deducted the average 
local consumption quota of 71,726 tons, 
leaving a maximum of 854,346 tons to be 
marketed on the mainland. At an esti- 
mate of consumption of 7,000,000 tons, 
the Puerto Rican quota would be 835,711 
tons, or only about 19,000 tons less than 
the average tonnage available for conti- 
nental markets in the period 1938-40. 

In summary, therefore, it may be said 
that quotas which the bill provides for 
the domestic offshore areas are substan- 
tially equal to or in excess of the amounts 
of sugar which these areas have had 
available for marketing on the mainland 
during the last few years, in contrast with 
the situation which has prevailed among 
continental producers. Moreover, these 
offshore areas are permitted to share pro- 
portionately with Cuba in any raw-sugar 
deficits in the quota for the Philippine 
Islands. If, as seems probable, the pres- 
en* shortage of shipping continues, sub- 
stantial deficits are almost certain to 
occur in the Philippine quota. Participa- 
tion in these deficits will permit the do- 
mestic offshore areas and Cuba to in- 
crease their marketings of sugar in the 
United States. 

Of importance to all domestic pro- 
ducers of sugar, particularly those pro- 
ducers on family-sized farms, is the 
provision of the bill which establishes the 
base rate of the conditional payment at 
80 cents a hundred pounds, with a gradu- 
ated scale of reductions in the rate of 
payment for those who produce more 
than 350 tons of sugar. This increase in 
the rate of payment is necessary because 
of rising costs of production, and in- 
creases in the prices for crops which are 
competitive with sugar crops. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has announced 
that, as a part of the mobilization of 
agriculture for national defense, no acre- 
age restrictions on domestic sugar crops 
are contemplated in 1942 and as a conse- 
quence, the increased payments should 
have the effect of encouraging the pro- 
duction of sugar within the domestic 
areas. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that 
increase in payment is a burden to be 
borne by consumers. On the contrary, as 
the Department of Agriculture has often 
pointed out, the tax on sugar and the 
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conditional payments are not reflected 
in retail prices so long as quotas remain 
in effect and sugar supplies can be related 
to demand. 

The Fulmer bill represents a compro- 
mise which does not fulfill maximum de- 
sires of any sugar-producing area. It 
does, however, make an honest effort to 
relieve some of the hardships which have 
arisen under the act, and to make certain 
adjustments which are necessary in view 
of rapidly changing conditions at home 
and abroad. It continues the broad 
principles of the Sugar Act of 1937, which 
has proved helpful to all segments of the 
sugar industry, and has proved definitely 
beneficial to consumers. 





Journal’s Job Bureau Aids 1,000 Plants 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK JOURNAL 
AND AMERICAN 





Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I am bringing to the attention 
of the membership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives today an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal and 
American on Friday, November 7, 1941, 
entitled “Journal’s Job Bureau Aids 1,000 
Plants”: 

This article refers to a program initi- 
ated by this paper, in conjunction with 
which I have the distinction of serving as 
chairman of the congressional committee. 
In my capacity as chairman of this com- 
mittee, I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend Mr. Donald M. Nel- 
son, Director of Priorities, and Mr. Floyd 
B. Odlum, head of the Division of Con- 
tract Distribution of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. On the numerous cc- 
casions when I have sought their coop- 
eration in the furtherance of this pro- 
gram, I have always found them ex- 
tremely cooperative and sympathetic to 
the problems of the small businessmen 
and manufacturers of my district and 
throughout the city and State of New 
York. The record of the excellent prog- 
ress of the program, as evidenced by the 
large number of firms who have been 
aided thus far, as outlined.in the follow- 
ing article, speaks for itself. Many 
problems have been solved and many 
firms have been aided. The New York 
Journal-American is also to be com- 
mended for its fine performance of a 
splendid public service. I think such a 
program might well be initiated in other 
parts of the country with the same de- 
gree of success. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
November 7, 1941] 

JOURNAL’s JOB BurEAvU Arps 1,000 PLANTS 

In its first month of operation the New 
York Journal-American’s industrial service 
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bureau has given direct aid to more than 
1,000 local plants employing 25,000 persons 
and representing an industrial investment 
exceeding $30,000,000, it was revealed today. 

These figures were made public as repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau, set up October 7, 
1941, to help small business in cooperation 
with the Office of Production Management, 
made a personal report in Washington. to 
Donald M. Nelson, Office of Production Man- 
agement priorities director, and Floyd B. 
Odlum, head of the Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution. 

LEADERS ENDORSE PLAN 


To date more than 1,500 letters and 2,000 
telephone calls from 1,200 plants in this area 
have been received, Bureau representatives 
told the Office of Production Management 
chiefs, both of whom had endorsed this news- 
paper’s “spread the work” plan to aid small 
manufacturers facing shut-down because of 
the defense program. 

“Your Bureau is unquestionably rendering 
real constructive service,” Nelson commented. 
“T have had reports from time to time from 
cur New York office which is most apprecia- 
tive of what you are doing.” . 

Odlum declared he was “particularly grat- 
ified” at “the report you bring of cooperation 
on the part of prime contractors in spreading 
the work. 

“That is the job the President brought me 
down here to do,” he asserted, “and every 
step an organization like your Bureau takes 
is a step forward toward our common goal.” 

Thanks to swift action in cases submitted 
by the Bureau to Office of Production Man- 
agement offices here, this aid to small busi- 
ness continues to be given daily to manufac- 
turers and jobbers who write the Bureau at 
220 South Street. 

Office of Production Management industrial 
engineers under W. O. Crabtree, head of the 
New York Division of Contract Distribution, 
and F. R. McGregor, local priorities head, con- 
fer each morning with Bureau representatives 
on these latest appeals for help. 


RANGE OF PROBLEMS 


Service rendered free by the Bureau em- 
braces a wide range of problems growing out 
of America’s tremendous national-defense 
effort and the inevitable economic dislocation 
which has followed. 

However, its major assistance divides into 
two categories. 

1. Help give small manufacturers seeking 
defense work to keep their plants in opera- 
tion and save their employees’ jobs. 

2. Help give small manufacturers who need 
materials made scarce or unobtainable by 
priorities restrictions. 

A detailed study of cases falling into the 
first category shows: 

A. The Bureau has established working re- 
lations with 100 prime contractors holding 
Government orders, including General Mo- 
tors, Western Electric, Sperry Gyroscope, 
Republic Aviation, Fairchild Aviation, and 
many others. 

To facilitate the task of “spreading the 
work,” the Bureau has set up a master coor- 
dination file. 

By means of this file, complete to technical 
data, the Bureau refers a small manufacturer, 
who has informed this newspaper what type 
of defense work he can‘do, to the prime con- 
tractor, who has similarly informed this news- 
paper as to the type of defense work he has 
to offer. 


PLANTS ANALYZED 


No firm is referred until Office of Produc- 
tion Management industrial engineers have 
analyzed its plant and equipment and found 
it suited for defense orders. 

B. The Bureau has directed 700 firms to po- 
tential sources of business, in the majority of 
cases giving each the names of 3, 4, or more 
prospects. One small manufacturer wrote 
that he contacted 11 sources he had never 
tried before, thanks to the Bureau’s help. 
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C. The bureau made 150 appointments with 
Office of Production Management industrial 
experts for applicants with special problems 
to solve. 

CONTRACT CONTACTS 


D. More than 200 appointments were made 
for firms to consult heads of Government 
Bureaus—War and Navy Departments— 
which award contracts or issue blueprints and 
specifications on contracts. 

E.*Office of Production Management engi- 
neers have personally inspected plants of 50 
applicants, counseling them on ways and 
means of altering equipment, changing pro- 
cedure, or converting machinery for defense 
work. 

F. A total of 200 firms have been advised 
on how to modify their work to meet defense 
needs, after each of their cases were dis- 
cussed with Office of Production Management 
engineers to whom they were submitted by 
Bureau representatives. 

G. Several hundred firms are now actively 
bidding on defense subcontracts, thanks to 
help given them by the Bureau. 

In the second category a recapitulation to 
date showS: 

A. Fifty applicants for priority materials 
now have their cases under direct study of 
Office of Production Management experts in 
Washington. 

Priorities Chief Nelson is basing his pioneer 
work in the Small Business Hardship Bureau 
on these test cases presented by the New 
York Journal-American. 

The Hardship Bureau, now a division of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board, 
was planned by A. J. Browning, Deputy Pri- 
orities Director, after a series of conferences 
with representatives of this newspaper. 

Each of these first 50 cases is that of a 
small manufacturer whose business existence 
depends upon obtaining a relatively small 
quantity of a critical (scarce) material. 


SEEK GENERAL FORMULA 


On the basis of these cases Browning seeks 
to determine whether a general formula can- 
not be devised which would permit such 
little fellows to get the materials they need 
without jeopardizing national defense. 

B. Fifty other applicants have been helped 
to take the steps necessary to obtain mate- 
rials they need. 

In scores of instances the Bureau, under 
Office of Production Management authoriza- 
tion, sends out official preference rating 
forms, assists applicants in filling them out, 
and then forwards these forms to the proper 
authorities for action. 

C. A third group of 50 small manufactur- 
ers have had appointments made for them 
with Office of Production Management of- 
ficials qualified to pass on their particular 
problems. 

D. At least 150 others have been enabled to 
get interpretations of the immensely compli- 
cated priority ruling through the Bureau, 
which is in daily conference with both in- 
ventory and production engineers, and prior- 
ity experts of the Office of Production Man- 
agement for this area. 

E. In certain cases, applicants have actu- 
ally been enabled to obtain higher priority 
ratings, or materiais on ration lists which 
they sought unsuccessfully to obtain every- 
where. 

An example of the first is a hot-water-tank 
manufacturer who received an A-9 rating 
through the Bureau’s efforts and the coopera- 
tion of the priorities office here, instead of 
B-1, which he was originally given. 

STEEL ORDER FILLED 


As a result of this new rating, his order for 
25 tons of one-fourth inch flat-sheet steel 
was accepted by a steel mill which earlier 
informed him they could not accept it be- 


cause a B-1 rating meant delivery could not. 


take place until after the emergency. 

An example of the second is the 
Cider Mili, of Amenia, N. Y., which was 
about to turn back 100,000 bushels of apples 
to nearby farmers because of lack of sodium 
benzoate, preservative used in bottling cider. 

Although Henry B. Morgan, owner of the 
mill, had tried more than 30 chemical sup- 
pliers without being able to obtain the chem- 
ical, the sodium benzoate was on its way to 
him within 24 hours after his appeal was 
received by the Bureau. 

F. In scores of cases small manufacturers 
seeking a scarce material have been helped to 
find substitutes more easily obtained. 

In the field of general assistance to small 
businesses unable to maintain an even keel 
because of the strains and stresses of the 
defense program, the Bureau during its first 
month has done the following: 

A. By its daily articles on contracts, pri- 
orities, and latest developments, it has helped 
all businessmen by clarifying Office of Pro- 
duction Management procedure, hitherto a 
mystery to the vast majority of manufac- 
turers. 

Indications of this are seen in the type of 
letters which now pour into the Bureau's 
offices. The first letters were filled with com- 
plaints; current letters now omit complaints 
and seek help in getting contracts or. scarce 
materials within the framework of the Office 
of Production Management. 

B. The Bureau obtains special rulings of 
the Office of Production Management, pub- 
lishing them with interpretations of great 
importance to the businessman. 

As an example, one new ruling published 
through the Bureau permits wholesalers with 
previously manufactured products to distrib- 
ute those goods among their customers, even 
though the items may contain materials on 
the priorities lists. 

C. It has acted as a virtual information 
center for questions relating to priorities and 
contracts, as well as names and addresses of 
Government divisions, addresses, jurisdiction, 
and similar matters. 

D. It has developed an internal liaison de- 
partment. 

As new letters are received daily from small 
manufacturers, who write this newspaper in 
accordance with instructions which appear 
in every edition of the New York Journal- 
American, their cases will be promptly sub- 
mitted to the proper Office of Production 
Management officials. 


SPEEDY ACTION 


At no time does this newspaper guarantee 
that every problem will be solved or that every 
small manufacturer will be geared into the 
defense program. 

But action is taken on every letter re- 
ceived, the nature of that action is immedi- 
ately forwarded by letter to the manufac- 
turer, and he is assured that the Industrial 
Service Bureau will follow through until final 
disposition of his case is made. 

Cooperating with the Bureau in this work 
are two advisory committees. One headed by 
Representative MICHAEL J. KENNEpY, of New 
York’s Fifteenth District, is composed of 
Representatives JosEPH A. GAVAGAN, WALTER 
LYNCH, JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN, Louis CaPpoz- 
ZOLI, and ARTHUR KLEIN. 


INDUSTRIAL ADVISERS 


The second committee, whose members are 
industrialists, bankers, and businessmen of 
this area conversant with local problems, has 
as its chairman Jeremiah D. Maguire, presi- 
dent of the Federation Bank & Trust Co. 

Persons seeking information may telephone 
the Bureau at Cortlandt 7-1212, or write to 
220 South Street. They are requested not 
to come in person. 
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Press Approves President’s Action in re 
Grand River Dam 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, November 28, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE TULSA TRIBUNE 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
the press has approved in great stride the 
action of President Roosevelt in taking 
over the Grand River Dam for the bene- 
fit of the defense program. I quote here 
in full a typical editorial from the Tulsa 
Tribune of November 24, 1941: 


[From the Tulsa Tribune of November 24, 
1941] 


Now we are getting somewhere on Grand 
River. 

The President’s action in taking over Pen- 
sacola Dam and ordering it operated in the 
interest of national defense should be hailed 
by every Oklahoman as one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
all too few constructive and decisive business 
actions. The spectacle of this useful struc- 
ture turning out magical electricity day after 
day for sale to a private utility at dump rates 
well under the cost of production and debt 
amortization was beginning to pall, espe- 
cially sence the Government was paying 
higher rates for private national-defense 
power in the same area. 

And the prospect that Fort Gibson Dam 
might oe built in competition with. instead 
of in cooperation with Pensacola was begin- 
ning to alarm. 

The President should demonstrate now 
that he has a follow-through. He should push 
the construction of the additional national- 
defense power and flood-control dams in this 
area with all possible speed, meanwhile send- 
ing more of the vital preparedness industry 
into this section to use the power. The loca- 
tion of the $33,000,000 aluminum plant at 
Malvern, Ark., last Thursday ought to be 
only the first step in this program of trans- 
ferring lasting manufacturing plants to the 
safe midcontinent. Factories to use the 
whole gamut of ores that are mined in this 
four-State region for war and peacetime pur- 
poses both must be located here if America 
is ever to have secure and economical pre- 
Paredness. 

Governor Phillips’ cry of dictatorship is 
unworthy of him. There is no such question 
involved—only the question of business effi- 
ciency. Shall national-defense industries or 
a private utility get the power from the dam? 
Shall the Government get its money back, or 
shall the private utility get the profits? 
That’s all. Nothing else. Last month, for 
example, the dam produced 14,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity. Of this amount the 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. received 12,000,- 
C00 kilowatt-hours, three-fourths of it at 
1 mill per kilowatt-hour. Such monkey busi- 
ness as that had to be brought to an end by 
someone. 

The Governor needs to learn that a State, 
like a man, perhaps can gain truer independ- 
ence through a measure of prosperity thar it 
can with a hole in the seat of its pants and 
vindictiveness against the successful in its 
heart. What was the Governor’s program for 








Grand River Dam Authority? The operation 
of a single dam by a board of inexperienced 
if well-intentioned political appointees who 
had an unbalanced plan of power distribution 
and little or no sales appeal that would bring 
new industries into the region. 

Grand River Dam Authority did not even 
have a thorough or enthusiastic program 
for taking cheap electricity to the farmers or 
small towns. That would have been some- 
thing, though not enough. Instead Grand 
River Dam Authority opposed KAMO, the co- 
operative that proposes to serve the canton- 
ment at Neosho and Rural Electric Admin- 
istration lines in the four-State corner of 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Arkansas. 
Yet every county in that four-State area is 
just as definitely a part of the Oklahoma mar- 
ket as the town of Castle is a part of the 
economy of Okfuskee, the Governor’s home 
county. 

On the other hand, the national plan of- 
fers Oklahoma experienced business manage- 
ment of Pensacola Dam. This will get the 
State cut of debt to the Government, and 
restore true independence. Then, too, it 
offers the Government one of its rare Op- 
portunities to save money in the operation 
of its defense industries. 

But most of all it offers Oklahoma a pro- 
gram of hope. It will be possible now to 
have Fort Gibson and Markham’s Ferry dams 
on the Grand. It will be possible to have 
flood control that will lift thousands of acres 
out of the paths of devastating floods and 
hundreds of farmers from the sloughs of 
despondency. It will be possible to have 
new, busy, permanent industries to turn us 
from a raw-materials-producing State into 
one of the principal manufacturing sections 
of the country, since our natural resources 
are so close to our power-producing and 
heaviest rainfall region. 

It is a program with a lift and no Okla- 
homan should hesitate a moment in welcom- 
ing it. 





This Price Control Bill Is One Measure of 
Protection—Others Must Follow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most controversial bills and 
one of the most puzzline proposals 
brought before this body since I have 
been a Member. I have said little and 
thought much during the hours of debate 
and now that it is before us for final pas- 
sage I am not very well satisfied with it. 
There is no doubt but that we should pass 
legislation to minimize the evil effects of 
inflation. I believe the measure before 
us will tend to do just that and for that 
reason deserves our support. 

Some have objected to this measure 
on personal grounds because they do not 
have confidence in the man who will 
probably administer it. I do not object 
to it on that ground. However, I do re- 
gret the licensing provision is not in the 
bill. I do not feel that either labor or 
agriculture can justly complain of it now, 
and yet I do hope it will go far toward 
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safeguarding the consuming public and 
protecting those who live on fixed 
incomes. 

It may not be possible for us to get the 
proper degree of protection against infla- 
tion in these hysterical times. I am one 
who believes that we need monetary re- 
form and that other legislation should 
supplement this bill to minmize, if not 
check entirely, runaway credit inflation. 
I am convinced of the need of monetary 
reform if we are to escape the dread 
consequences of the deflation which fol- 
lows inflation. I know the public will 
insist on the recapture of excess war 
profits which are reaching such huge 
proportions today. AsI see it, then, this 
measure is only one of several steps which 
Wwe must take very carefully to achieve 
national defense without entirely dis- 
rupting our domestic economy. With 
this in mind I favor the passage of the 
Steagall price-control bill. 





Adulterated Tobacco Fertilizers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. OF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


DOCUMENT PREPARED BY WILLIAM G. 
HOLMAN, OF GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
not any question about the fact that to- 
bacco fertilizers are adulterated, and the 
tobacco growers ought to know it. I 
quote a document prepared by William 
G. Holman, of Greensboro, N. C. 


ADULTERATED TOBACCO FERTILIZERS 


The purpose of this paper is to show: (1) 
That fertilizers have been adulterated; (2) 
that there has been collusion between a rep- 
resentative of the fertilizer manufacturers 
and an official of North Carolina whose duty 
it was to protect the interests of the farmers; 
(3) that the manufacturers have exerted un- 
due influence with respect to fertilizer legis- 
lation; and (4) the extent of the injury suf- 
fered by the farmers. 

(1) Mr. William A. Graham, former Com- 
missioner of Agriculture of North Carolina, 
while in office issued a “warning to farmers” 
which was published in the Greensboro Daily 
News. This warning stated that “inferior 
and dangerous ingredients are being used in 
the adulteration of certain guanos.” 

(2) The National Fertilizer Association sent 
out through the mails to its members a cir- 
cular which reads as follows: 

“In conference with Mr. Haywood, the State 
chemist of North Carolina, on January 14, we 
discussed several questions with respect to 
fertilizers. 

“I understand that the State chemist will 
analyze in the future all tobacco fertilizers 
for chlorine content. He was of the opinion 
that although this was not required by law 
it was necessary to do so in order to keep the 
present fertilizer law from being revamped, 
and also because of many requests and de- 
mands. 

“Mr. Haywood is of the opinion that where 
chlorine is in excess when used under tobacco 
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and damage is shown, that the parties using 
fertilizers would be able to collect either by 
common law or under the present fertilizer 
law which mentions deleterious substances. 
Mr. Haywood did not feel that the percentage 
of chlorine would be included in the annual 
fertilizer bulletin, but all analyses would be 
sent to the manufacturer and purchaser. 

“He stated that the methods used in his 
laboratory would show that most of the cyan- 
amid and urea would be classed as organic 
nitrogen. He stated that the law allowed 
very wide variabilities between the mineral 
and organic guaranties, but if the manufac- 
turer did not try to take advantage of the 
wide variabilities that the mineral and or- 
ganic content would probably come within 
the guaranty. 

“Mr. Haywood is hoping that the present 
fertilizer law will not be amended by the 
present legislature, but he thinks that if a 
revision is made that the term ‘nitrogen’ 
should be used instead of ‘ammonia’ in all 
cases; that for uniformity the ratios should 
state nitrogen first then phosphoric acid and 
potash instead of the present form in which 
phosphoric acid is stated first then followed 
by nitrogen and potash. He also feels that 
the law should prohibit fractional analyses.” 

If there was danger to the crop from tco 
much chlorine why was our State chemist un- 
willing for the law to be amended so that 
the manufacturers would be required to tell 
the farmers how much chlorine was in the 
fertilizer? 

If too much chlorine was found in the fer- 
tilizer why not state the fact in the State 
Bulletin for the information of all farmers? 

‘Why should there be such wide variabilities 
between the mineral and organic nitrogen 
guarantees? ‘The cost of one was about one- 
third of the cost of the other. 

(3) The fact that the changes made in the 
State fertilizer law which went into effect in 
1934 were these which had been mentioned 
in the circular quoted above should leave little 
room for doubt as to whether the fertilizer 
manufacturers had anything to do with the 
writing of this law. 

For instance, the fertilizer law which went 
into effect in 1934 did not require the manu- 
facturers to put source tag~ on the fertilizer 
bags. ‘This made it hard for the farmers to 
find out what materials had been used and 
the proportions of same unless they wrote 
to Raleigh to find out—a thing that few of 
them ever thought of doing. 

In 1924 all of the large fertilizer manufac- 
turers made a radical change in their tobacco 
fertilzer formulas. Up to that time only 
one-third of the nitrogen in tobacco fertilizers 
was derived from mineral sources and two- 
thirds from organic sources. But that year 
the mineral nitrogen content was increased 
from one-third to two-thirds, and the organic 
nitrogen content was decreased from two- 
thirds to one-third. This change ‘was easily 
seen by the farmers because the law required 
the manufacturers to put source tags on the 
fertilizer bags. 

These source tags told the farmers three 
important things: (1) The proportion of min- 
eral and organic nitrogen, (2) whether the 
nitrogen was derived from blood, fish, animal 
tankage, and cottonseed meal, or from leather 
scraps, hair, wool waste, and feathers, and 
(3) whether the potash was from high grade 
sources or from cheap potash that had more 
chlorine in it. Surely, the farmers were en- 
titled to this information. 

When the farmers objected to these radical 
changes an effort was made to change the 
fertilizer law, which was finally done. Under 
the terms of the new law the manufacturers 
were not required to put source tags on the 
bags. 

Obviously, the taking of the source tags 
off of the bags was not done at the instance 
of the farmers: nor was it in their interest. 
It made it harder for them to find out what 
they were getting. 
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Soon after the 1934 law went into effect 
some of the large manufacturers increased 
the mineral nitrogen content of their brands 
to 80 percent. This was done without many 
of the farmers finding out about it. The 
information given on the bags is not as clear 
as was the case prior to the enactment of 
this law. 

Since the mineral sources of nitrogen are 
so much cheaper than the organic sources 
there is a temptation to use more of them in 
the mixture, but too much mineral nitrogen 
is apt to over-stimulate the tobacco plant 
and give it a weak, succulent, and watery 
growth which makes it more susceptible to 
disease. 

Sir A. D. Hall, A. M., F. R. 8. of Rothamsted 
Station said this: “The association of high 
nitrogen manuring with susceptibility to 
disease may be seen in all plants.” 

By increasing the mineral nitrogen content 
of the fertilizer the manufacturers gain in 
two ways: (1) it costs them less to make it 
that way, and (2) it forces the farmers to 
use more fertilizer per acre in order to get 
the proper proportions of organic nitrogen. 

(4) The late Hon. A. D. Folger, of Mt. 
Airy, N. C., former Member of Congress and 
of the Democratic National Committee, wrote 
a letter to Senator REYNOLDs on June 29, 1937, 
in which he said: “As you no doubt know, in 
our section of the State this year the tobacco 
crop is almost a complete failure, and many 
of our most intelligent and best farmers feel 
that the cause is largely due to the fertilizer 
used this year, and in support of their posi- 
tion they have made many tests. Several 
farmers have planted a small portion of a 
field without fertilizer and the remainder of 
the same field with fertilizer of this year’s 
make, and in every instance the tobacco 
planted without fertilizer is living and that 
with fertilizer is dead or dying. Others have 
purchased old fertilizer left over from other 
years, and I know of several instances where 
the tobacco is living and doing fine where 
this old fertilizer was used.” 

Mr. Joseph Erwin Gant, of Burlington, 
N. C., a prominent businessman and farmer, 
wrote a letter to Hon. William B. Umstead 
on July 6, 1937, in which he said: “You know 
North Carolina uses more fertilizer than any 
State in the country, and the way the farmer 
has been burned up in the past is a shame.” 

Mr. C. D. Bryant, of Blairs, Va., a merchant, 
warehouseman, and one of the largest tobacco 
growers in Virginia, wrote a letter to Senator 
Byrrp on August 17, 1933, in which he spoke 
favorably of my fertilizer and then said: 
“We believe this is because he is too honest 
to cheapen his brands and rob the farmer 
by using poor plant food, as has been the 
case in the manufacture of a good many other 
brands.” 

A representative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture conducted an inves- 
tigation in this and other Southern States 
with a view to finding out how much the 
farmers paid for sand and other filler in 1 
year. The report filed by this gentleman 
showed that for the year ending June 30, 
1934, the farmers of this State paid $1,- 
742,537 for the “filler” that was put in their 
fertilizer that year. This report also showed 
that the farmers of six or seven other South- 
ern States paid about $6,000,000 for “filler” 
that same year. It is obvious that the harm- 
ful practices spoken of above have played a 
large part in forcing thousands of landowners 
to become tenants. A thing that hurts one 
section of the country cannot be helpful to 
other sections. 

Many of the manufacturers are now meet- 
ing the objection to the use of sand as a 
“filler” by using lime. But under certain 
conditions this is a dangerous practice, par- 
ticularly in the tobacco-growing section. 
Lime will neutralize the acidity of the soil, 
and all soils in the flue-cured belt should be 
kept slightly on the acid side in order to 
avoid root-rot troubles. Therefore, the use 
of lime on land that is only slightly acid is 


apt to give the farmers trouble and reduce 
the quality of the crop. 

When I am in a position to prove that I 
can grow healthy tobacco plants at a much 
lower figure than the farmer now has to pay, 
my special fertilizer formula will be very val- 
uable. It would save the farmers millions of 
dollars a year and give them more vigorous 
plants to set out in the fields. 

It would do more than that. It would 
place me in a position to render a still greater 
service to my country in two other respects. 

I would set up a corporation; give my 
formula, my brands, and my small selling 
organization to this corporation, and ask 
the public to subscribe a sufficient amount 
to enable me to build a small factory with 
the understanding that the entire profits 
of the business would be devoted to the 
education of orphaned children—like Mr. 
John E. Hughes wanted to do. All I would 
get would be a moderate salary for manag- 
ing the business. 

When the public found out what I had 
done and what I proposed to do, and realized 
that my purpose was not a selfish one, it 
would not be difficult to raise the required 
capital, and I feel sure the business would 
soon develop into a very helpful institution. 

The manager of a business that was mo- 
tivated by a purpose to set a higher stand- 
ard for the manufacture of fertilizer and 
to devote the profits of the business to a 
worthy purpose would naturally have a freer 
hand than would be tle case where the cor- 
poration was organized purely on the basis 
of a profit-making enterprise, and the public 
would undoubtedly be more inclined to sup- 
port such an undertaking. 

Unless I can get some help I will be forced 
to get out of the business entirely and give 
up my research work, for I am at the end of 
my row financially. 

I need $5,000 to enable me to complete 
my research work and have something to 
live on while so engaged. With this amount 
I could conduct a sufficiently large number 
of plant bed tests the coming winter to prove 
that my theory was sound and my formula 
was effective. 

I would like to present the facts to the 
public with a view to arousing public in- 
terest. Right thinking men would not want 
to see a man fail in such an undertaking 
when he was so near success. Surely, there 
are some Christian men in this land who 
would be giad to lend a helping hand if they 
only knew ebout it. 

Sincerely, 
Wn. G. HoLman. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., November 24, 1941, 
Hon. UsHER L. Burpick, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Burpick: Since leaving the brief 
with you, I have gotten hold of the Federal 
grand jury’s indictment of the Fertilizer Trust 
returned February 10, 1941, in the District 
Court of the United States for the Middle 
District of North Carolina. It corroborates 
some of the most damaging statements made 
in the brief that I gave you. 

Paragraph No. 143 (Indictment No. 1167) 
reads as follows: “Defendants have engaged 
in concerted action in their dealings with 
public authorities, officials, and bodies having 
regulatory powers over the fertilizer industry, 
including State legislatures, and State officials 
charged with enforcement of laws * * * 
to the end that action taken by said public 
authorities, officials, and bodies and corporate 
officials, committees, and boards might result 
in the establishment of laws, regulations, 
freight rates, and tariffs favorable to and 
facilitating the maintenance by the defend- 
ant mixers herein, of their relative position 
in the industry * * *,” 

The late Dr. Harvey Wiley told me that 
these pernicious influences extended over 
practically the entire Nation, and that there 
was more crookedness and adulteration in the 
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fertilizer business than was possible in any 
other business in this country. The late 
Senator Borah to deliver a speech 
on the subject in the United States Senate 
about the 1st of February, 1940; that speech 
was intended to focus public attention upon 
these evil practices and to show that I was 
being punished for trying to put a stop to 
them. 
With kind regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
Wm, G. Homan. 





Exemption of the Sea Food Industry 
From Price Ceilings 
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Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, we 
all realize that during and in the wake 
of every national emergency our country 


is invariably beset by inflation, which, - 


even in its mildest form, is most detri- 
mental to our economic structure. 

It is generally understood that the best 
way to combat this evil is to place a regu- 
lation on prices before they get out of 
hand and thereby place a cushion under 
any economic shocks that may follow ac- 
tivity as we now have. 

In attempting to determine the best 
methods and procedure in price regula- 
tion, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has held extensive hearings, 
which have resulted in H. R. 5990 in its 
present form. I am fully cognizant of 
the problems which confronted this com- 
mittee, and although I am inclined to 
believe that the provisions of this bill 
would be of some help, I feel that specific 
recognition should have been given to the 
sea-food industry. 

This industry is operated along some- 
what different lines than the average 
business. It is impossible for a fisherman 
to forecast his next day’s catch. In fact, 
it is impossible for him to foretell if the 
weather will even permit him to go out. 
His business is actually one of the great- 
est business gambles known, and, regard- 
less of fisherman’s luck, his fixed lia- 
bilities remain the same. 

In view of this uncontrollable and un- 
stable supply, it is true that the price of 
fish will go up whenever the supply is 
curtailed.. It follows the natural law of 
supply and demand. When the supply is 
scarce, due to either bad weather or poor 
fishing, the fisherman must get higher 
prices to meet necessary expenses. I may 
explain in this connection that a fisher- 
man makes less money when fish are 
scarce and the price is high than he 
would when the price is low and the fish 
is plentiful. Most fishermen would pre- 
fer to stay in when the catch is poor and 
the prices are high; but, in order to fur- 
nish their customers with a market tnat 
is as even as possible, they often go out 
at a great expense and sometimes heavy 
losses, Their business is entirely unpre- 











dictable and should definitely be exempt- 
ed from the provisions of H. R. 5990. 

Our far-sighted legislators have seen 
the necessity in protecting certain indus- 
tries because of the very nature of these 
businesses, and in the case of the sea- 
food industry you will find that the 
workmen in this industry have been 
exempted from the wage-and-hour bill 
for the reason that labor used in this 
industry fluctuates to such a great ex- 
tent. that it would be practically impos- 
sible to regulate them on a fair and 
reasonable basis. In the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935 you will find that motor car- 
riers used in transporting sea food are 
also exempted from the provisions of 
this law. Our tariff acts also have many 
protective provisions for the sea-food 
industry. 

This legislation I have mentiored was 
not blindly enacted. It was not placed 
upon our lawbooks merely to appease 
certain lobbyists. As a basis for this 
statement the Members of this House 
know that the sea-food industry is not 
financially able to support a strong lobby. 
These laws were enacted because of the 
necessity of protecting this industry 
which the Members of Corgress recog- 
nized. They knew of the hardships that 
men go through to earn a living. They 
realize that it is no easy matter for the 
fishing industry to continue its operation 
and still make a small profit while plac- 
ing fresh and wholesome sea food upon 
our tables at the reasonable prices we 
have always enjoyed. This industry has 
never abused its privileges by exacting 
excessive prices in times of scarcity. It 
is true that the price of fish will rise in 
proportion to the demand and lack of 
supply. On the other hand, it is also 
true that the moment the supply again 
grows normal, the prices automatically 
adjust themselves. 

It must be admitted that even in the 
face of rising prices for fuel and other 
material necessary for the operation of 
boats, the price of fish has remained prac- 
tically constant. This definitely proves 
that the only problem the people of this 
industry are interested in is to be allowed 
the opportunity to properly serve their 
trade at rates which are within the reach 
of everyone and at the same time meet 
necessary expenses. 

I may add that an attempt to control 
the prices of sea food would end up in 
abysmal chaos and chronic confusion, 
as in addition to the unpredictable, un- 
stable, and uncontrollable supply, the 
number of the different species of fish 
and the numerous methods by which they 
are packed and preserved are so great 
that it would require an office force far 
beyond the expectations of the propo- 
nents of this bill. 

For these reasons I respectfully ask 
that the Members of this House give 
their serious consideration to an amend- 
ment that will exempt this industry from 
the complexities of an attempt to apply 
a price ceiling on sea food. 

In considering this important problem 
let us bear in mind the importance of sea 
food in our diet. In addition to being 
wholesome and healthful, I am reliabiy 
informed, it is a prolific source of brain 
food, and in these times of stress the 
use of sea foods in copious quantities 
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will not only hold the price down but 
will also tend to stabilize our mental 
processes. 





Industry-Labor-Government Conference 
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RESOLUTION REQUESTING PRESIDENT TO 
CONVENE INDUSTRY-LABOR-GOVERN- 
MENT CONFERENCE 





Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
today I introduced a resolution calling on 
the President to convene a conference 
composed of the representatives of indus- 
try, labor, and the Government. 

In presenting this resolution to the 
House of Representatives I state that it is 
intended as an alternative to the anti; 
democratic, antistrike bills being prepared 
which would strip American working men 
and women of their hard-won rights. 

The defeat of Hitler requires the volun- 
tary cooperation of all groups. No com- 
pulsion, no legislation which limits the 
rights of labor, can iron out the difficul- 
ties we have encountered in reaching peak 
production for all-out defense. The solu- 
tion to these problems will be found only 
when the representatives of industry, la- 
bor, and Government come together to 
work out methods of achieving their 
common. objectives—national defense 
and the defeat of Hitlerism. 

Labor is to be congratulated in taking 
the initiative and proposing such a meet- 
ing to the President. The recent con- 
ventions of both C. I. O. and A. F. of L. 
demonstrated conclusively not only the 
patriotism of organized labor but also its 
resolute will to destroy Hitler. Labor’s 
actions are testimony to its determina- 
tion to bring about all-out production to 
achieve an all-out victory over Hitlerism. 
Certainly, with the labor movement com- 
mitted to this program, participating in 
a conference with industry and govern- 
ment, the much-needed national unity 
will be achieved and a working agree- 
ment will be reached to effectuate the 
program of production required to smash 
Hitler. 

I have confidence in the intelligence of 
American industry and the patriotism 
of American labor. The President, in 
my judgment, should not fail to avail 
himself of this opportunity. 

The text of the resolution introduced 
by me follows: 

Whereas new and perplexing problems of 
production and industrial relations have 
arisen during the present national emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas maximum production is necessary 
to carry out the national-defense policies of 
the Government; and 

Whereas both the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the American Federation 
of Labor have asked the President to convene 
a conference of the representatives of indus- 
try, labor, and government to plan for and 
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to promote, by voluntary cooperation, in- 
creased production and more stable indus- 
trial relations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States is requested to call a conference of the 
representatives of industry, labor, and gov- 
ernment to agree upon policies which will 
guarantee maximum production to meet the 
needs of the present national emergency. 





Unemployment Compensation Program 
Should Be Continued Jointly by Fed- 
eral Government and States 
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LETTER FROM HON. PAYNE H. RATNER, 
GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 





Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission given to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I submit herewith a let- 
ter from Hon. Payne H. Ratner, Governor 
of Kansas. In my opinion, this letter 
ably advances some most excellent argu- 
ments against the proposal that the Fed- 
eral Government take over the unem- 
ployment-compensation program. 

The letter follows: 


StTaTE oF Kansas, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Topeka, November 19, 1941, 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hops, 
United States Representative 
from Kansas, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CuiF: It is my understanding that 
the administration in Washington plans to 
introduce before the Congress a bill to fed- 
eralize completely the unemployment-com- 
pensation program, removing it entirely from 
the jurisdiction of the States. 

Such a move is another threat against 
States’ rights. If successful, it. would cer- 
tainly react against the best interests of 
those included in the program. I am there- 
fore writing to voice my vigorous protest in 
behalf of the citizens of Kansas not only 
against this proposed bill but against any 
action or subterfuge designed toward the 
same end. 

In effect, passage of a law federalizing the 
unemployment-compensation program would 
mean applying the same yardstick to Kansas 
as to Connecticut, Texas, California, and all 
other States, although it is obvicus that con- 
ditions differ greatly in various parts of the 
country. Because of variations in geography, 
industrial conditions, and employment prob- 
lems, each State should continue to manage 
its own program. This is especially true in 
view of the fact that the program is supported 
by pay-roll tax money collected from em- 
ployers within the States. 

Perhaps this contemplated move might be 
in conformity with the ideas of a small group 
of persons evidently bent on a centralization 
of government in all things, but I am con- 
vinced that the great majority of our pecple 
are firmly opposed to any further abrogation 
of States’ rights. We know that when the 
proper authority of the States is weakened, 
individuals lose their rights. 

This is not the first time we have been 
forced to assert our rightful independence as 
a State. Federal attempts to dominate the 
oil industry, to cite but one example, have 
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been opposed by the Kansas people, as well as 
by the people in many other States. 

Had State-administered unemployment 
compensation failed in Kansas, there might 
be some merit in the proposal to federalize 
the program. But Kansas has proved fully 
capable of meeting its responsibilities in the 
past and will continue to do so in the future. 

When the unemployment-compensation 
program in its present form became a Fed- 
eral law the States were compelled either to 
pass laws to conform with the Federal act or 
to accept the alternative of paying in tax 
money and receiving no benefits for their 
workers. Kansas passed, in 1937, a law to 
conform with the Federal statute. Since that 
time Kansas has carried on a program which 
has benefited both its employees and its em- 
ployers in the small businesses and indus- 
tries which are so important to our economy. 

Under the present program in Kansas labor 
is receiving increasingly liberalized benefits. 
Amendments to the unemployment-compen- 
sation law, passed by the 1941 Kansas Legis- 
lature at my request and approved by the 
Federal Government, provided increased bene- 
fits totaling approximately $700,000 a year for 
Kansas workers. At the same time, Kansas 
employers were saved more than $1,400,000 
in 1941 pay-roll taxes. 

The program, as it is now conducted under 
Kansas law in conformity with the Federal 
statute, is being administered for the best 
interests of both labor and industry. It is 
a proved success. Administration directly 
from Washington, by officials who could not 
possibly know the problems peculiar to Kan- 
sas and who certainly would not be concerned 
vitally with the welfare of the Kansas people, 
would be a dangerous experiment. I believe 
it would result in a tragic mistake. 

In 1935 the President himself declared in 
a statement on this subject: “In order to en- 
courage the stabilization of private employ- 
ment, Federal legislation should not foreclose 
the States from establishing an even greater 
stabilization of employment.” 

I am convinced that a uniform system of 
unemployment compensation, set up by the 
Federal Government, cannot give one section 
of the country a square deal without injuring 
another section. Each State has its own 
problems and conditions, and in a vital mat- 
ter of this kind it is imperative that each 
State continue to exercise its constitutional 
rights in working out its own solutions. I 
therefore oppose this and every other attempt 
at junking States’ rights in a totalitarian ash 
heap. 

i urge you to join forcefully in opposing 
this newest effort toward Federal domination 
in a field in which the States have every right 
to participate, and in which they have dem- 
onstrated, as in Kansas, the ability to suc- 
ceed. 

Sincerely, 
PAYNE RATNER. 





Minnesota Townsend Club Asks Immedi- 
ate Consideration of H. R. 1036 
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RESOLUTION OF TOWNSEND CLUB OF 
WINGER, MINN. 


Mr. BUCKLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RecorD, I have the privilege of 
inserting «. resolution which I have re- 
ceived from the officials of the Townsend 
Club of Winger, Minn. 

I believe that its contents should be 
called to the attention of all Members of 
Congress and, therefore, I have agreed 
to the request of the Winger Townsend 
Club members that it be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, if possible. 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the club at their meeting 
November 22, 1941. 

The resolution, signed by the club of- 
ficers, John I. Olson, president, and An- 
drew Trovaton, secretary, follows: 


Whereas domestic economic conditions are 
as important to keep up morale and unity 
among the American people as is production 
of defense equipment; and 

Whereas the centralization of defense pro- 
duction in comparatively few localities has 
increased unemployment in other localities: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Winger Townsend Club in 
meeting assembled, That President Roosevelt 
and Congress be urged to immediately take 
up H. R. 1036 for consideration and passage, 
so that suffering by the aged and unemploy- 
ment among the younger may be reduced; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senator HENRIK SHIPSTEAD and Con- 
gressman R. T. BucKLER with request that 
they have it read to their respective Cham- 
bers, and copy sent to President Roosevelt. 

Unanimously adopted by vote. 

JoHN I. Otson, President. 
ANDREW TrovaTou, Secretary. 


Vr 


Inflation 
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RESOLUTION OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
ADOPTED AT THE SEVENTY-FIFTH AN- 
NUAL SESSION AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


Mr. HOPE.. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Grange has just recently concluded its 
seventy-fifth annual session at Wor- 
cester, Mass. This great, patriotic, and 
fraternal organization of farmers gave 
careful consideration to many of the crit- 
ical problems confronting the country to- 
day. 

Among other matters which were con- 
sidered was that of inflation. A resolu- 
tion embodying the views of the organi- 
zation was adopted. In my opinion, this 
resolution embodies a most thoughtful 
and statesmanlike discussion of this 
problem. I believe that it should be read 
by every Member of the House. 

Under leave granted me by the House 
to extend my remarks I include this reso- 
lution: 

The right to store up the results of skill 
and labor in the form of property is funda- 
mental to the preservation of the American 
way of life. One of the greatest dangers this 
country faces is from inflation, which, unless 
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controlled, may destroy the foundations of 
our democracy. There are two methods of 
control. First is the use of economic devices 
designed to leesen the pressure of surplus in- 
come on inadequate supplies. Second is the 
arbitrary control of prices, labor, rents, com- 
missions, etc. 

Among the economic devices are: 

1, Encouraging savings and building indi- 
vidual reserves to meet the shock of post-war 
adjustments. 

2. Increase in income taxation, coupled 
with efficient and economical administration 
of government, which will serve to retard 
inflation and prevent the passing of an unnec- 
essary debt burden to future generations. 

8. Encouraging investment (by individuals 
in preference to banks) in Government se- 
curities which finance the borrowing from 
which employment and excess income are 
derived. 

4. Maximum production of all consumer 
goods which can be produced without ham- 
pering production of needed defense mate- 
rials. 

5. Restricting credit to productive purposes 
and sound investments in order to discourage 
speculation. 

6. Voluntary reduction of selling prices 
when increased volume results in lower costs 
and increased profits. This will promote the 
benefits of a cycle of plenty by reducing liv- 
ing costs, reversing the trend of the evils lead- 
ing to inflation, and laying a firm foundation 
for post-war adjustments. 

If these measures do not serve to prevent 
prices advancing unreasonably, it may be - 
necessary to resort to measures of arbitrary 
price control. In that event, certain definite 
principles should be borne in mind: 

First. Some advance in price is a natural 
accompaniment of the great destruction of 
wealth as a result of war. This advance is 
not inflation. It is an unavoidable cost which 
all must bear. Any adjustments of prices, 
wages, rents, or commissions which relieve 
any group of bearing its share of the cost will 
result in increasing the burden of others 
and are unsound. 

Second. Any effort to increase profits be- 
cause of the increased demand is inflationary. 
If arbitrary control is necessary, it should be 
limited to profiteering. 

Third. If control is necessary, further than 
well-defined cases of profiteering, all should 
be subject to control, so that equity among all 
groups will be assured. The administration 
of any price-control legislation should be 
vested in a board, with a chairman appointed 
by the President, and any authority so 
granted should be terminated as of a specified 
date. 

Fourth. Congress should not allow the au- 
thority to fix prices to be vested in any agency 
which is not constantly subject to congres- 
sional control. Congress should require 
prompt reports on all actions of any price- 
control body and should retain to itself (1) 
the right to review and revoke by joint reso- 
lution any order issued by such agency, and 
(2) the right to revoke by joint resolution any 
powers thus granted to such agency. The 
unlimited right to control prices is tanta- 
mount to the right to legislate. 

Fifth. Congress should establish standards 
for the guidance of any price-control agency 
and provide a court of appeals. The purpose 
should be to attain equitable income and 
equitable relationships between groups. No 
group should receive more or less than an 
equitable and just share of the national in- 
come, In the consideration of farm prices, 
farmers should not ask more nor agree to 
accept less than actual parity, but it is essen- 
tial that a just rule be provided for determin- 
ing parity. Some flexibility in administra- 
tion will be necessary to assure actual parity. 

Three facts bearing upon agriculture’s 
Place in this problem should be kept in mind: 

First. Not once in 20 years has agricul- 
ture’s income reached parity. On the con- 
trary, the farmer’s proportionate share of 








the national income has declined alarmingly, 
and substantial increases in prices are neces- 
sary to bring farm purchasing power back to 
normal, 

Second. With farmers receiving substan- 
tially less than half of the consumer’s dollar, 
there is no justification for passing on to 
the consumer any increase further than the 
increase received by the farmer, unless justi- 
fied by some other valid cause. 

Third. Agriculture, with its six and a half 
million individual producing units, is the 
least likely of all industries to exact monop- 
olistic prices from consumers. If farmers 
can get equitable prices for their products, 
they can and will produce in abundance. If 
they cannot get adequate prices, exhortation 
to raise food to win the war and write the 
peace will not suffice, not because of lack of 
will to serve, but because of financial inabil- 
ity to carry on. 

The Grange, therefore— 

1, Favors application of economic devices 
as the best means for holding down infla- 
tionary tendencies. 

2. Opposes arbitrary price fixing unless 
necessary. 

3. If arbitrary price fixing becomes neces- 
sary, demands— 

(a) That all groups be included to assure 
equity; 

(b) That the activities be devoted to pre- 
venting profiteering; 

(c) That standards be provided, as far as 
possible, to assure equity for all; 

(d) That Congress retain control. 

The Grange will oppose arbitrary price 
ae if these principles are not complied 
with. 





Aluminum Industry Should Be in the Fur- 
therance of Our National-Defense Pro- 
gram and Given Opportunity for a Per- 
manent Industry and Not a Government 
Subsidy for the Benefit of Private Enter- 
prise 
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Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am glad and the people of Arkansas 
are glad that the much discussed and 
publicized aluminum industry is coming 
to our State. We are delighted, not only 
from a desire of industrial progress in 
a land of opportunity, but we are happy 
to have the privilege and opportunity of 
contributing to the national-defense pro- 
gram. It is only natural and right that 
this industry should be located in the 
State of Arkansas, because we have there 
approximately 95 percent of the Nation’s 
bauxite ore, and an unlimited gas reserve 
for the production of cheap power, which 
is as important in the production of alu- 
minum as the ore itself. 

It is the hope and desire of our people 
that this industry will have an oppor- 
tunity to become a permanent one. We 
had been advised that the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Defense 
Plant Corporation would decide the loca- 
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tion of this plant on economic and engi- 
neering factors; and, had this policy been 
followed, our State would have had a 
much better opportunity for this to be- 
come a permanent industry, utilizing the 
raw materials of our State. I have been 
strongly advocating that, regardless of 
where it might be located, that it be 
placed on the most economical and 
feasible site. I have strongly insisted 
that private and selfish interests not be 
permitted to prevail in the location of 
this plant at the expense of the people 
of this Nation. Even though it is denied 
by those in the agencies of this Gov- 
ernment who decided the site location, 
the facts and figures prove this to be so. 
I make bold these assertions because I 
have the information that for their own 
selfish gains the private interests, 
through their unreasonable proposals 
and schemes, brought about a reversal 
of opinion of the Government agencies 
in determining the location of this plant. 
If this final decision was made in the 
interest of the people of this country, the 
furtherance of our national-defense pro- 
gram, whether it be in my district or in 
my State, I will uphold it and defend it 
in every way that I possibly can. How- 
ever, since this is not done, I would feel 
derelict in my duty as a Member of Con- 
gress and as an American citizen should 
the facts not be made known. 

In June this year Arkansas was allo- 
cated an aluminum industry, and after 
several months of study and investiga- 
tion it became generally known that the 
vicinity of Camden was the logical place 
for the location of this plant. The Hon- 
orable Leland Olds, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, stated before 
a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee this week, that the Arkansas 
aluminum plant should be located at 
Camden, Ark. Mr. Olds, as Chairman 


‘of the Federal Power Commission, had 


been asked to make a study as to the 
availability of power, which is the most 
determining factor in location of an alu- 
minum plant, and this was nis answer. 
Mr. J. A. Krug, power consultant of the 
Office of Production Management, stated 
this week that the aluminum plant 
should be located at Camden. As a re- 


sult of the engineering, study, and inves-- 


tigation, the Office of Production 
Management, on November 5, 1941, 
announced the location of this plant for 
Camden, Ark. Then what happened? 
Here is where the private enterprise was 
permitted to obtain control of the situ- 
ation in the furtherance of their own 
selfish and personal interests. 

The power companies in proposing to 
furnish the interim power for all these 
months proposed that with a very few 
miles of new construction and by 
strengthening present existing transmis- 
Sion lines, to pool it at Camden, where 
the power could be brought in from all 
directions at the least expense. This 
would have necessitated, for further con- 
sideration of Lake Catherine, an addi- 
tional transmission line at a cost of more 
than $500,000. Immediately after the 
announcement was made locating this 
plant at Camden, a rush wire came to 
Washington and was carried to the 
Office of Production Management, mak- 
ing an altogether different proposal and 
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the construction of 265 miles of new 
line, and causing the Office of Produc- 
tion Management to recall the an- 
nouncement made that afternoon. Ina 
letter, dated November 18, 1941, from the 
O. P. M., signed by Mr. A. H. Bunker, 
chief, aluminum and magnesium branch, 
he says: 

I believe you have been informed that our 
original recommendation regarding Camden 
had to be withdrawn, because of new infor- 
mation regarding temporary power facilities. 
This new information represented a contra- 
diction of previously furnished advice and 
was received just after we had submitted our 
recommendation. You undoubtedly realize, 
in selecting a site, we must rely upon state- 
ments of the parties which are to service the 
plant. 


This new proposal was made in order 
to justify the power companies as nearly 
as possible in making a price the same 
at both places, but even under this pro- 
posal, the power companies admit that 
it is costing $122,000 more to provide 
this power at Lake Catherine than at 
Camden. Yet, with this additional out- 
lay of cost, they say they can deliver it 
as cheaply to Lake Catherine as they 
could to Camden. By all practicable 
operation, how can it be done? 

After they had been successful in get- 
ting this announcement recalled, it took 
only 2 weeks to bring about a reversal 
of all economical factors from a study 
of 6 months or more, and change this 
location to Lake Catherine, and on the 
property of the private power company, 
where more than $33,000,000 of the peo- 
ple’s money will be spent. Why would 
the Government agency representing the 
people of this Nation permit this indus- 
try to be placed on private property and 
where the water to be used is owned and 
controlled by the private company? Did 
they follow the advice of Mr. Olds, the 
Chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion? Did they follow the advice of Mr. 
Krug, the power consultant of the Office 
of Production Management? Did they 
follow the advice of the engineers who 
made this study and previously deter- 
mined the location to be more economical 
at Camden? 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, an agency of this Government, is 
urging that they be permitted to fur- 
nish a part of this interim power at a 
proposed price of 6.2 mills, when the 
private companies are making a proposed 
charge of over 7 mills. The interim power 
that the private companies can furnish 
is not sufficient to operate this proposed 
plant in full capacity, and the power that 
the R. E. A. is not only proposing, but 
urging to be used, is actually needed in 
this operation. Yet, at more than 1 mill 
less and the assurance of its delivery, 
they are being held off and deprived of 
furnishing, at a less rate, a part of what 
is needed in operating this plant in the 
interest of the national-defense program 
and the security of this Nation. Why the 
hesitation and dilly-dallying around in 
acting in the benefit of and on behalf 
of the public? All available power in 
this emergency is needed, regardless if 
it is public or private, and in the interest 
of our security, if we are in an emer- 
gency—and we all admit that we are— 
why not stop quibbling? 
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What other private interest allied is 
causing this reversal? 

The available gas of unlimited reserve 
for the fueling of the power plant to be 
constructed by the Government for the 
operation of this aluminum industry had 
been tentatively proposed to be delivered 
by the gas company at approximately 
5 cents at Camden and approximately 
5% cents at Malvern. This is a just, 
fair, and equitable proposition, but what 
occurs after the announcement had been 
made for Camden and the withdrawal of 
that announcement? The gas company 
comes back with a proposal raising the 
price of delivering this gas to Camden 
to 5.41 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
and 5.53 cents to Lake Catherine. A dif- 
ference of only 1.2 mills per thousand 
cubic feet, wherein approximately 43 
miles of additional pipe-line facilities to 
carry this heavy load will be required. 
The gas company admits that it will re- 
quire an additional expenditure to Lake 
Catherine over Camden of $400,000. By 
all practical economic operation, how 
can this be done? Why did they raise 
the price in their proposal to deliver this 
gas to Camden? Is it that they want 
the people of this Nation to build for 
them gas lines to the center of our State? 

Another thing, why was the Nevada 
Transit Co. advised that if it could not 
make a bid on both of these locations 
that its bid to Camden would not be con- 
sidered? It is known that this company 
has investigated through its engineering 
force and has said that it would not be 
practical to locate this industry on pri- 
vate property in an out-of-way place, as 
is Lake Catherine. These facts are 
amazing and can lead to only one con- 
clusion. 

In order to justify a reversal of the 
facts, a memorandum has been issued 
showing the reoccurring annual charges 
and the fixed charges of this plant. In 
order to say that there is a very small 
annual operating charge in favor of Lake 
Catherine, they used the impractical an 
amazing figures as proposed by the gas 
company and the power company to be 
nearly the same, with an additional ex- 
pense of constructing transmission fa- 
cilities of $522,000. Who is going to pay 
the subsidy? If a just proposal had been 
made, the annuel charges in favor of 
Camden would have been more than 
$50,000. By this memorandum, to try 
further to justify their actions they 
charge $°,000 for lease on the Lake 
Catherine site and $15,700 for the Cam- 
den site. It is known definitely that the 
Camden property can be purchased out- 
right for $6,000. They estimate that the 
grading expense is $150,000 more at Lake 
Catherine. It has been indicated all 
along that this additional expense would 
be $225,0C0 more, but, taking their own 
facts, the initial outlay of expenditures 
is $122,000 more for interim power, $400,- 
000 more for gas lines, and $150,000 more 
for grading, making a total outlay of 
$672,000 more in locating the plant at 
Lake Catherine, 

Yet they try to justify their actions 
by stating that the power with the ad- 
ditional outlay can be furnished at the 
same price and the gas at this additional 
expense can be delivered for very little 
less at Lake Catherine. Who is going to 
pay the bill? With this impractical esti- 


mation, still Camden is favored by sev- 
eral hundred thousands of dollars, and 
what is done to offset that? Here is the 
ridiculous and further injustice in this 
estimate. They make a charge of $415,- 
000 at the Camden location for extra 
foundation. Not only their engineers, 
but everyone, knows that there is a solid 
clay foundation on the site offered at 
Camden that would support any con- 
struction. This is further proven because 
the huge paper-mill industry, with 
more tonnage than even the powerhouse, 
not far from this site, is standing, and 
has stood, on this clay foundation since 
1927. This is a charge that is unjust, 
and made only for the purpose of at- 
tempting to justify this plant being lo- 
cated at a place in the interest of the 
private trusts. 

What other facts reveal the imprac- 
ticability of placing the site on the prop- 
erty of the private company? There is 
only one railroad that leads into the 
location of the lake, while at Camden 
there are three railroads, in addition 
to water transportation directly from 
the Gulf. Knowing that when this 
emergency is over that it would be prac- 
tical to use a portion of South American 
bauxite that could be brought by water, 
why was not some consideration given to 
water transportation and the rates that 
it affords? This is your reason—that the 
ehance of this becoming a permanent 
industry is greatly reduced by putting it 
in a place where transportation benefits 
as these cannot be had. 

We know that after this emergency, 
with no competition in the transporta- 
tion from the alumina to the aluminum 
plant, the freight rate can be raised, that 
with no opportunity of competition in 
delivering the gas for the fueling of the 
power plants to operate this industry, 
the rates can be raised, and I feel that 
our State will have an empty hull, hun- 
dreds of unemployed families, and our 
State deprived of a just right and op- 
portunity of the raw materials being 
utilized and processed at home. 

Talk not to me about the economic 
and engineering factors determining the 
location of this plant rather than the 
interest of private enterprise, because 
had it been so, the original announce- 
ment of November 5 for Camden would 
have stood. Whose interests are being 
permitted at the cost of the American 
people to prevail? 
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Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Petroleum Institute at 
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its annual meeting held in San Fran- 
cisco this month elected a new president 
to succeed the late Axtell J. Byles, who 
for a number of years occupied that im- 
portant office with real credit and dis- 
tinction. The new president, William R. 
Boyd, Jr., a native of Texas, was elected 
by a unanimous vote of the institute. His 
training in and association with the 
petroleum industry apparently well fitted 
him for this important post, because his 
election was very favorably received. 

It was my privilege to address the in- 
stitute on November 5, the day President 
Boyd delivered his inaugural address. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
insert his speech herewith, as I am sure 
the membership will enjoy reading it. 


It is my sad duty to report to you that on 
Sunday morning at 9:30 o’clock, September 
28 last, the spirit of Axtell J. Byles, president 
of the Institute since May 17, 1933, passed to 
the Great Beyond. For many months he had 
resisted the onslaught of an ailment—high 
blood pressure—for which the science of 
medicine does not yet seem to have dis- 
covered any permanent cure. 

While I was fully apprised of his condition, 
nevertheless his death came as a distinct 
shock. The intimacy of my business and per- 
sonal relationship with him mace it difficult 
for me to comprehend why the Grim Reaper 
should cut down, in the meridian of his life, so 
fine a character. But the mutations of time 
and the order of God’s arrangement seem to 
be that even the tallest cedars of Lebanon 
must be felled. 

Axtell Byles was a gentleman in the full 
connotation of the word. He was simple in 
his tastes, frank, kind, courteous, generous in 
his personal relationships, loyal in his friend- 
ships, and patriotic in all his public princi- 
ples. He was a man of personal charm, cul- 
ture, and refinement. He possessed great 
ability, keen intellect, and the gift of clear 
speech. In all his business activities he was 
moved only by the highest motives. 

To promote the best interests of the indus- 
try to which he devoted the greater part of his 
professional and business career was his high- 
est ambition. He believed in the institute, 
and to its activities he devoted himself faith- 
fully with all the energy he possessed. His 
contribution was large, and his loss creates a 
distinct gap in our councils. 

Would that I, his friend, and in his later 
years his most intimate business associate, 
had the gift of speech to weave the sunlit 
story of his days or mete sufficient eulogy to 
the richness of his life. As I listened to the 
simple funeral service in his home at Ardsley- 
on-Hudson, the thought raced through my 
mind that there was not one ignoble memory 
in all the shining pathway of his career. I 
knew how earnestly he had sought to make 
better the world in which he moved. 

My friends, “When death comes, what nobler 
epitaph can any man have than this—that, 
having served his generation, by the will of 
God he fell asleep?” 

In preparation for my remarks today I was 
tempted to assemble material and tell about 
the record of accomplishment of the institute. 
Having been for more than 21 years a par- 
ticipant in the activities which resulted in 
making this record, you will understand my 
pride in all the institute’s achievements. 

The institute engages in a large variety of 
activities, and now and then some voice vol- 
untarily is lifted in commendation of some 
phase of our work. An editorial entitled “All 
on the Beam,” appearing in the August Bul- 
letin of the Standard Oil Co. of California, is 
@ case in point. It makes me happy, so I 
quote it: 

“Flying passenger planes without a radio 
beam to follow would be something like the 
confusion that for a time was growing up in 
drilling and development practices. 
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“Oil men out in the fields struggled with 
thousands of different sizes and shapes of 
equipment that couldn’t be made to fit each 
other and whose performance characteristics 
varied widely. The resulting inefficiency, 
which meant that often tools or machine 
parts had to be tailor-made for each opera- 


tion, was multiplied many times in foreign . 


oil fields. Tailor-made equipment, taking 
months for delivery, often could not be used 
when it arrived because it still didn’t fit. 

“To the American Petroleum Institute goes 
credit for classifying, simplifying, and set- 
ting uniform standards. The institute’s 
standards, now covering almost the entire 
field of equipment and supplies, have saved 
the petroleum industry hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. And through the unpaid 
work of hundreds of committees of oil men, 
they are continually being improved to sim- 
plify equipment and procedure still more, 
and to cover new techniques. 

“Around the world, now, thanks to men 
who take their industry seriously, oil men 
can ‘fly the beam.’” 

But the theme of my remarks today, as 
you shall hear, relates to other matters than 
institute work. 


Appearing about a fortnight ago before a 
Senate committee, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes, who is also Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense, was quoted as saying: 

“During the next weeks and months the 
American people will be called upon to exer- 
cise some pretty sober judgments. They are 
engaged in a critical effort to forestall any 
attempt to destroy their rights as free men 
and women. Nothing—and I make not a 
single exception—is more important to this 
effort than is petroleum.” 

I can think of nobody in Government au- 
thority who has had better opportunity in 
recent years to arrive at a correct appraisal 
of petroleum’s importance; so I have par- 
ticular pleasure in quoting from him a judg- 
ment in which I am sure everybody here can 
agree. 

Representing an industry to which so dis- 
tinguished an authority as Secretary Ickes 
pays so distinguished a tribute, I feel that 
this twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute should be oc- 
casion for pledging the utmost measure of 
support and cooperation which appropriately 
and lawfully can be given in every effort of 
our Government to insure the national de- 
fense. I know how earnestly Secretary Ickes 
hopes for tha‘ cooperation. In one of his 
conferences with oil-industry executives I am 
told that he assured them that he had no 
intention of changing the competitive rela- 
tionship among units of the industry during 
the emergency period. He is reported to have 
said he wanted so to conduct his coordinating 
work that when this was over the industry 
and he might “kiss each other good-bye with 
the best of feeling,” and the industry would 
be able to say at least that, “with all we 
have been called upon to do we have not been 
permanently affected as regards our com- 
petitive relationships.” 

I know that such support and cooperation 
as the Secretary desires is also the fixed pur- 
pose in the minds of all of us. And for its 
effect on the national morale, I feel that that 
purpose should be proclaimed from this 
gathering in terms that can nowhere be mis- 
understood or misinterpreted. 


PLEDGE OF PATRIOTISM 


Our country, while yet at peace and hoping 
to remain at peace, has solemnly undertaken 
to extend all possible assistance to the na- 
tions that are so gallantly fighting to save 
the world from despotism and totalitarianism. 
It is our hope that thus we may be able to 
make our greatest contribution toward the 
victory of the democratic cause. In a war 
whose weapons are machines and the prod- 
ucts of machines, our country’s weight can- 
not fail to turn the scales to the side on 


which that weight is cast. Here the possi- 
bilities of machinery, of mechanical power, 
of mass production have seen their highest 
development—both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. Our hope to avoid further involve- 
ment in the war sees its best chance of 
realization through the utmost utilization of 
those possibilities. 


A quarter century ago we faced a situation 
in many ways similar to that of today. We 
had entered on a path that ultimately led us 
into the conflict of arms. The scenery along 
the route we are now traveling is strikingly 
similar; yet I have faith to hope that, if we 
do the full part we have undertaken, this 
route may lead us te a different destination. 
To that end, let me repeat, we must have 
complete unanimity of purpose, of effort, and 
of sacrifice, and have it now. Our industry 
of petroleum has been called on for its full 
share in the effort and in the sacrifice. Secre- 
tary Ickes has told us how important, in this 
effort, he rates our industry of petroleum and 
its products. To what he has so well said, I 
would add a reminder of how helpful, how 
inspiring to the national morale we can make 
our industry by giving an example of united 
purpose and unstinted effort. Without gov- 
ernmental pressure or any other outside in- 
fluence, we achieved that unity in the crisis 
of a quarter century ago. That experience 
may well be a lamp to our feet in finding a 
way we are called to follow now. Therefore 
I have thought it worth while briefly to recall 
how our industry mobilized its resources and 
its energies in support of the democracies and 
defense of our country at the time of the last 
war. 

The United States entered World War No. 1 
on April 6, 1917. Prior thereto a Council of 
National Defense had been created by con- 
gressional action. The Defense Council had 
named numerous committees of industrial- 
ists to cooperate with it, among them a Co- 
operative Committee for Petroleum. Early 
in December of 1917 the Defense Council dis- 
charged all its so-called cooperative commod- 
ity committees, whereupon the War Service 
Executive Committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce promptly appointed 
a large number of committees representative 
of various industries. There being no over- 
all national trade association in the petroleum 
industry, it named a National Petroleum War 
Service Committee with the same personnel 
as that of the former Defense Council Co- 
operative Petroleum Committee. 

This new petroleum committee was organ- 
ized on December 21, 1917, and steadily in- 
creased its membership until it reached 35. 
It was thoroughly representative of the vari- 
ous branches of the industry. The member- 
ship included a representative from each 
principal petroleum trade association then 
in existence. 

Under the provisions of the Lever Act, a 
United States Fuel Administration was cre- 
ated with an Oil Division. The Petroleum 
War Service Committee was asked by Mark 
Requa, who had been appointed Federal Oil 


Director, to cooperate on behalf of the indus- Pa 


try. It functioned in almost continuous ses- 
sion and in cooperation with the Oil Division 
of the Fuel Administration until the war 
came to an end. Its record of performance 
throughout the emergency period is one of 
which the industry always has been proud. 

The problems which then confronted the 
industry and the Government were complex 
and numerous. There was a shortage of the 
crude supply. Transportation and refining 
problems were legion. All were solved satis- 
factorily to all concerned, and the closeness 
of the cooperative relationship which existed 
between the Oil Division of the Fuel Admin- 
istration and the industry’s Petroleum War 
Service Committee is attested by the fact 
that, so far as I can recall, no “order” was 
ever issued to the industry by the Govern- 
ment, or found necessary, 
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RECORD OF WAR SERVICE 

The records of the Fuel Administration and 
of the Petroleum War Service Committee and 
the trade-press reports of the period attest 
the extent and fineness of the cooperative re- 
lationship which existed between our industry 
and its Government, and constitute glorious 
pages of petroleum history. Commenting, the 
report of the Price Section, Bureau of Plan- 
ning, of the War Industries Board, said: 

“Petroleum products in 1918 were no more 
expensive relatively than they were during the 
period of depressed prices in 1915, and less ex- 
pensive relatively than at any other time in 
1913 to 1918, with the single exception of 
1916, when the crude market was recovering 
from the Cushing depression. To this extent, 
and particularly in view of the paramout im- 
portance of petroleum ;s a war necessity, the 
control exercised by the Fuel Administration 
through the Oil Division, and by the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee, may be 
considered successful.” 

The recitation of these historical facts is 
solely to provide the background for these 
declarations: 

1. That the American petroleum industry 
in World War I gave a most convincing dem- 
onstration of its ability to cooperate success- 
fully and unreservedly with its Government, 
which I submit as proof that it can and will 
do so in the existing emergency. 

2. That the American petroleum industry 
has the knowledge, the ingenuity, and the pa- 
triotic urge in the existing emergency, by 
working hand in hand with understanding 
and sympathetic Government agencies, to 
meet every conceivable public and private 
need for petroleum products. 

3. That because there was such close, full, 
complete understanding and friendly coop- 
eration with the governmental agencies, the 
job was so successfully done that the petro- 
leum industry emerged from World War No. 1 
in full possession of all its oil wells, all its 
plants, and all its facilities. 

During the World War No. 1 period, the men 
who conducted the operations of the highly 
competitive units engaged in the petroleum 
business, under adequate and appropriate 
governmental supervision, engaged in full, 
frank, free, and fair discussion of every prob- 
lem that arose, and later solved these prob- 
lems. There was no ccercion, no employment 
of force, save only the coercion of patriotism 
and the force of sound, well-considered judg- 
ment. And, parenthetically, something else is 
well worth mentioning here, namely, that out 
of this war experience the American Petro- 
leum Institute was born, sired by the mem- 
bers of the National Petroleum War Service 
Committee, who composed the membership 
of the first Institute Board of Directors. 

We cannot build pipe lines to the future. 
None of us knows just what the political, eco- 
nomic, or industrial order will be when we 
emerge from the conflict. This is something 
in which all engaged in our industry should 
be interested. The political, social, and eco- 
nomic aftermath of the war is tremendously 
important to all of you. 

When this cruel war is over, we are going to 
hear a lot about reconstruction. All manner 
of schemes—some sensible, some fantastic— 
will be proposed and discussed. Many types 
of mentality will have panaceas. The word 
“reconstruction” will become the shibboleth 
for the establishment of schemes for the new 
and perfect social order. 

Those of you who have devoted your busi- 
ness lives and energies to the petroleum in- 
dustry recognize that its spectacular devele 
opment has been due to the independence, 
individuality, and initiative that have always 
characterized its activities. One of the great- 
est American industries, and predominant 
among petroleum operations of the world, it 
is an outstanding product of the American 
system of free enterprise. It has won its way 
to world leadership in competition with the 
international cartels and government-con- 
trolled monopolies of the Old World, because, 
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here, we have been free from the interfer- 
ences, the intrusions, the restrictions, the 
paralyzing controls that other governments 
have persistently imposed. 

Petroleum has been a prize of interna- 
tional intrigue, a temptation to territorial 
adventure, a justification for conflict in arms. 
On the other hand, the United States has 
allowed full opportunity for petroleum’s de- 
velopment by the men of business vision, 
investors, experimenters, technologists, and 
scientists. Because such men have thus been 
free, because opportunity has been open to 
all, our petroleum industry has become a 
tower of strength in the national defense 
and a testimony to the soundness of demo- 
cratic processes. 

Of course, the petroleum industry has not 
been alone in benefiting by our American 
system of competitive enterprise. Other 
great industries have grown and prospered 
for exactly the same reason. Our country is 
foremost in wealth, in productiveness, in 
generous standards of living, because here 
men have been free to make the most of 
themselves, to give rein to their utmost am- 
bitions, imaginations, talents, and energies. 
You and I chance to be most familiar with 
accomplishments in the petroleum industry, 
but we know that the same conditions have 
made for the same kind of development 
throughout the entire field of American 
enterprise. 

PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN SYSTEM 


Because we so fully recognize this it is my 
belief that we should at all times uphold all 
measures which aim at understanding and 
preserving our historic democracy and the 
fundamental guaranties of our American 
economic system. In fact, it would seem to 
me to be our solemn duty; for, as we survey 
a warring world, we see that everywhere the 
philosophy of totalitarianism is seeking to 
uproot, destroy, and supplant whatever meas- 
ure of freedom men have attained. Autoc- 


racy is in arms, determined to impose its 


rule upon every people. We are committed 
to support those who are fighting it; and in 
that commitment we shall not fail or falter, 
however much it means in hardships and 
sacrifices. 

We must not forget, when we submit to 
these hard disciplines, that the things we 
would preserve are themselves menaced by 
the very measures we must take to defend 
them. We shall be called upon to give up 
many of the satisfactions, to curtail many 
of the privileges, which have become part of 
our normal, democratic, American way of 
living. Business here in America during the 
war period will be done under restrictions and 
controls which in other circumstances would 
be intolerable. For defense purposes we shall 
be guided, directed, regulated. Influences 
will be at work all over the world to turn our 
political and economic organization toward 
socialization, or totalitarianism, or whatever 
you choose to call it; hence, we owe it to our- 
selves, and to our industry, and to our Nation, 
constantly to be on our guard to insure that, 
in helping to win a military victory, we do 
not ourselves suffer a spiritual defeat. To 
crush the military forces of totalitarianism 
on the other side of the ocean, at the cost of 
entrenching its political and economic pro- 
gram here in America, would be a tragic end 
to a noble national effort. 

In this moment of emergency we are duty- 
bound—and it is our desire, each and every 
one of us—to give every cooperation to our 
Government. Indeed, just to the extent that 
we shall make our cooperation effective dur- 
ing the period cf emergency we shall prove 
our title to independence and freedom after 
the emergency shall have passed. The task 
of preparation for the national defense will 
demand the exercise of all the imagination, 
ingenuity, inventiveness, and enterprise of 
which the whole Nation is capable. New 
ideas, new devices, processes, and products 


are in demand. As we meet that demand 
now, new possibilities will be developed that 
will open new markets, new opportunities 
for expansion, after the emergency has 
passed. It would be my hope that, in rela- 
tion to whatever plans are made for expan- 
sion of our industry’s facilities, the indus- 
try’s own money will be forthcoming and 
ample to finance all requirements and all 
obligations. 

All experience proves that the kind of tasks 
We now face can be discharged only by exer- 
cise of the same talents that are developed 
in the operations of independent, competi- 
tive enterprise. As I already have pointed 
out, in World War No. 1 the American petro- 
leum industry, called to perform gigantic 
tasks, was given the widest possible 
of self-control; and it did its job in a way 
that won universal approbation. In the dis- 
charge of our present obligation, we must be 
determined to deserve an equally generous 
verdict; and thus far, at least, the record 
suffers nothing by comparison. It is no won- 
der that, when 20 percent of our tanker fleet 
was taken from us this year, there was grave 
concern in the industry, in Government cir- 
eles, and among consumers, about getting 
petroleum products delivered where they 
would be needed. Yet, with the prompt co- 
operation of the industry, and of the gov- 
ernmental authorities and the various trans- 
portation agencies, operations speedily were 
tightened up, new facilities provided, new 
routes opened, and old ones used more effec- 
tively. Everyone in authority cooperated, 
and those who knew the job were given a 
free hand to do it. Emergencies furnish new 
incentives to get out of our resources more 
than we ever deemed possible; necessity 
brings new methods. 

I have summarized a few of the achieve- 
ments of the petroleum industry under our 
American free-enterprise system, because I 
think they are fairly typical of the workings 
of that system throughout all departments of 
productive activity. American standards of 
living are the world’s highest, and they con- 
tinue to rise at a rate unmatched in any 
previous epoch of history. Other nations, 
other peoples, other continents, possess natu- 
ral resources quite comparable with our own. 
They have developed under civilizations far 
older than ours. We can hardly assume that, 
as a people, we are their superiors in intel- 
lectual gifts; for are we not the composite 
of allof them? Yet we seem to be recognized 
everywhere as the world’s favored children of 
fortune. Why? ‘There seems to me to be 
but one explanation, namely, our institutions 
of democracy, and our system of equality of 
opportunity and freedom to eMgage in com- 
petitive enterprise. So, while performing our 
duties of today, we must think of tomorrow. 
If our Government should impose on the oil 
industry controls which would destroy the 
initiative, incentive, opportunity, and enter- 
prise which can develop only when the spirit 
of competition is present, there would be 
sacrificed many times as much as could pos- 
sibly be gained through the operation of such 
controls. 

PLEA FOR INDUSTRY 


I am confident that, whatever demands may 
be made upon the oil industry or, in fact, 
upon the entire productive establishment of 
the Nation, they will be met. Our industry 
asks only to be permitted cooperatively and 
understandingly to work out its own methods; 
that it be subjected to no suspicions as to its 
patriotism; and that it be given no reason 
to fear that honest, friendly cooperation with 
our Government today may open the way to 
totalitarian domination or control tomorrow. 

The oil industry's whole history has been a 
record of surmounting obstacles, of accom- 
plishing the impossible, and of dealing with 
crises. In oil we have been trained to expect 
always the unexpected. Whether in the pro- 
duction of crude oil, the diversification of its 
products, the improvement of their quality, 
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or in meeting requirements for ever-increas- 
ing quantities of them, our industry’s record 
stands without parallel in industrial history. 
Year by year petroleum products have gone 
te the consumer at progressively reduced 
costs. In quarters where criticism was read- 
jest aid sharpest it has won acclaim as a 
model employer of labor. While the statistics 


‘of commodity prices show that those in the 


are the cheapest, the sta- 
tistics of wages show that in pctroleum refin- 
ing average pay per hour is one of the highest 
in any manufacturing industry. To put 
these statistics in terms of the buying power 
of wages, we may say that over a quarter of 
a century the price of gasoline—exclusive of 
the ubiquitous, excessive gasoline taxes— 
dropped just about one-half, but the average 
wages paid by a typical oil company over that 
same period increased just about four times. 
The buying power of the worker’s wages, in 
terms of the commodity he was producing, 
had multiplied by eight. 

The President has designated Secretary 
Ickes as Petroleum Coordinator for National 
Defense; and from the ranks of our industry 
our friend Ralph Davies has been named 
Deputy Coordinator. Our industry should 
fit itself into the proper national scheme of 
organization in order to conduct effectively 
oil activities for national-defense purposes. 
We shall quickly adjust ourselves to the uni- 
fied demand of war, but the building of the 
most effective oil organization for defense 
purposes cannot be done overnight; it must 
come through trial-and-error processes. 

Only a few days ago I read the comment 
of a writer who was discussing the general 
picture of present-day war-preparation ac- 
tivity. In substance he said that in 1917 
there was suddenly brought together in 
Washington the largest collection of aggres- 
sive personalities the world had ever seen, 
with the most patriotic motives, seeking no 
personal reward and unmoved by vanity or 
greed—all contributing their level best to 
our Government’s avowed task of making 
the world safe for democracy. He com- 
mented that if anyone had told them that 
they were doing anything to trample on any 
rights of their fellowmen, they would have 
been bewildered and indignant, because they 
merely wished to do the right thing accord- 
ing to their lights. But, he said, in the 
haste to get things done there never had 
been more chaos of conflicting plans, 
schemes, and authority than was evident 
in the preliminary stages of the last war. 

Armies, military or industrial, to win vic- 
tories, must be well organized; but all of us 
know that effective organizations are built 
slowly—and I would offer a word of caution 
to all to be patient and tolerant, and care- 
ful about criticizing too severely during these 
formative stages. 

The American Petroleum Institute has no 
Official place set aside for it in the program of 
organization thus far developed by the Petro- 
leum Coordinator for National Defense. With 
or without any official standing, the institute 
will in future, as in the past, whenever its 
aid is requested, make available to the Co- 
ordinator, to the Deputy Coordinator, and 
their staff, every instrumentality and all the 
data we possess. It has been my consistent 
recommendation and urge to ail engaged in 
the industry to give every type of cooperation 
that is essential to the national defense, by 
the most apt means and expeditious routes 
that can be devised. And the same coopera- 
tive attitude should be taken toward all other 
agencies of the Government that are clothed 
with authority and charged with responsi- 
bility in preparation for the national defense. 

In conclusion, let me repeat, that the better 
Wwe cooperate and serve now, the prouder we 
shall be of the job done; the more we shall 
be entitled to be released from governmental 
controls, hampering restrictions, and every 
interference with the right of free enterprise 
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to render its full service to the public weal. 
Thus shall we make our supreme contribu- 
tion toward preserving and perpetuating our 
great fundamental rights of representative 
political democracy, civil and religious liberty, 
and economic freedom. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if any Member really wants to 
know just how the farmers of this coun- 
try, and especially the cotton farmers, 
are “getting it in the neck,” I want them 
to read the release that came to their 
desks this morning from the Department 
of Labor. 

I pointed out on day before yesterday 
that the cotton farmer only makes 1 cent 
an hour for every cent a pound he gets for 
his lint cotton. He is now receiving 16 
cents a pound for his cotton, which 
means 16 cents an hour for his labor. 

This release shows that all industrial 
laborers received on an average 75.8 cents 
an hour during the month of September. 
They are receiving more than that today. 
If the farmers, who toil in the hot sun 
to raise and gather cotton received the 
same remuneration for their work, cot- 
ton would be selling for more than 175 
cents a pound, or $375 a bale. 

You passed a law placing a floor under 
industrial wages, but left the farmer to 
pay those increases in the prices of the 
cominodities he has to buy. Now you 
pronose to put a ceiling over the price of 
cotton to hold it down below the cost of 
production. 

Remember the cotton farmer is a com- 
petitor of all other farmers—and especi- 
ally of the ones who grow wheat, corn, 
hogs, cattle, and dairy products, and that 
they must all reach the same economic 
level. But instead of putting a floor 
under the farmers’ prices and raising 
them up to what they should be, you are 
proposing to put a ceiling over them, 
hold them down and drive the farmers 
into poverty if not into peonage. 

But they will tell you that the cotton 
growers have been given certain parity 
payments. Leave them alone and let the 
price of cotton rise to its proper levels 
and they will receive many times in in- 
creased prices what their parity checks 
have amounted to. Besides those checks 
never amounted to parity, or anything 
like parity. 

The South has borne the burden of this 
administration in the heat of the day. 
Her brave and generous sons have an- 
swered their country’s call without com- 
plaint. But now in this critical hour we 
not only see around us evidence of unde- 
clared warfare against the white people 
of the South, against their traditions and 
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their institutions, but we witness this | Taste 1-—Hours and earnings per hour tn 


effort to fasten upon this country a meas- 
ure that in my opinion would shut the 
door of hope in the face of the South so 
far as economic prosperity or economic 
equality is concerned. 

While you want to hold the price of 
cotton down to 16 cents a pound, which 
means 16 cents an hour to the farmer for 
his labor, you leave industrial wages at 
an average of 75.8 cents an hour, or more 
than four times what the cotton farmer 
makes. 

Here is the table of industrial wages to 
which I refer. Make your own com- 
parisons: 

TABLE 1.—Hours and earnings per hour in 
industries in September 1941 


INDUSTRY 
Average hourly 
earnings September 
1941 (cents) 
All TAGMUTOCTIEINE. nn ccm ccncccene 75.8 
Durable goods............ Ri scaiaieds - 84.3 
Nondurable goods................ 66.8 


DURABLE GOODS 
Iron and steel and their products, not 


including machinery___........---- 87.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and 
SE i alisind ila ce pieenthastsaadineines $7.2 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets... 80.5 
Cast-iron pipe................... 68.2 
Cutlery (not including silver and 
plated cutlery) and edge tools... 70.2 
Forgings, iron and steel_......... 92.2 
sb istiiic akan cnntawdenaumon 78.2 
Plumbers’ supplies_.............. 76.5 
Stamped and enameled ware ___-. 72.6 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus and steam fittings_._.. 82.0 
TE ic diet tbaiiddastithancionennidl sp oaiabensine 74.9 
Structural and ornamental metal- 
icin Stic s-eieriiereaceiare at wienmidhaivine 84.3 
Tin cans and other tinware_..._.. 68.3 
Tools (not including edge tools, 
machine tools, files, and saws)... 75.2 
eae b ieee 77.1 
Machinery, not including trans- 
portation equipment__......__. 85.0 
Agricultural implements (in- 

cluding tractors) --.....-.. 92.0 
Cash registers, adding ma- 

chines, and calculating ma- 

MG itis cba dita ines cibeasdsb scarla os 92.0 
Electrical machinery, appara- 

tus, and supplies.......... 85.7 
Engines, turbines, water 

wheels, and windmills___-_- 100.3 
Foundry and machine-shop 

cia cniiibhpiiedscertnerees eens 82.9 
Semcon  t0Gls ...............- 87.0 
Radios and phonographs--.--__-. 69.7 
Textile machinery and parts. 175.4 
Typewriters and parts_....._. 75.8 

Transportation equipment .--..... 100.8 
CE cabdndnnnssuiuadens 85. 6 
PAEOTRONNS oon 8 ooo pee oene 108. 5 
Cars, electric- and steam-rail- 

PE it ok Gileiaeeckiine 87.4 
ICO. cbccncceccncnss 89.5 
SI i chitida icesnctahiahan id aint 104.0 

Nonferrous metals and_ their 

SINE bo SO Naaiees orm cccnwns 82.1 
Aluminum manufactures_-_-_-- 85.4 
Brass, bronze, and copper 

I MieSetks oc cine nice 88.7 
Clocks and watches and time- 

recording devices ......-... 68.8 
CUED bntitarttianinnnswwiennnnen 62.5 
Lighting equipment_......... 82.5 
Silverware and plated ware... 76.3 
Smelting and refining—cop- 

per, lead, and zinc. ........ 82.6 

Lumber and allied products...... 59.0 
PR ici ptbtdbindnnannt 61.2 
Lumber: 

i iiaiticneienciicraimem 61.1 
ee a. 


industries in September 1941—Continued 
DURABLE GOoDs—continued 


Average hourly 
earnings September 
1941 (cents) 


Iron and steel, etc —Continued 


Stone, clay, and glass products.... 73.6 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta..... 65.3 
CHBNIES Siitinccccchenbiccee 78.6 
Ge itatetnretaneaninncos 81.5 
Marble, granite, slate, and 

other products............. 73.2 

UD witinicibniatlienttentmaiecmae 69.1 
NONDURABLE GOODS 

Textiles and their products_........ 56.9 

LOREAL commenenenpas., <p 
Carpets and rugs.-....... eevee: » ae 
NUE SOO en nccencceons 48.3 
Cotton small wares.......-.. 55.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles... 59.7 
SO Rs wo cekencacespae 81.0 
SE indi coiciwstnncsenes 55.3 
Knitted outerwear........... 51.1 
Knitted underwear........... 46.3 
Knitted cloth..-.......... oe 68,3 
Silk and rayon goods_.._.... - 52.9 
Woolen and worsted goods.... 68.5 

Wearing apparel___-_............. 60.2 
Clothing, men’s............. 64.5 
Clothing, women’s_......... a: Oace 
Corsets and allied garments... 52.3 
Men’s furnishings.......... - 46.0 
ine ctRhencaeneenncee 73.8 
Shirts and collars............ 45.4 

Leather and its manufactures_........ 63.0 
Boots and shices..................- 60.1 
ESSE ee os ore 74.0 

Food and kindred products__...-.--.. 65.7 

tin cd ccccmetiscmoases 67.4 

OCI ek piiicciccndunmoncanmen 91.9 

I A Mika tikin ish iin disienemmneeemeision 52.5 

Canning and preserving.......... 51.1 

CORTE no tincisnccncwdddmittine 54.5 

PE Bi iknnndbniiiagbnimet 67.2 

BD Gita dcein en ccandinws 68. 5 

Slaughtering and meat packing... 78.3 

I: CN teint wntecciemaannen 17.4 

Sugar refining, cane_............. 68.2 

Tobacco manufactures___............ 52.5 

Chewing and smoking tobacco 

iri cclaton acitnsiaeciiasailaeniiclinanie 57.4 
Cigars and cigarettes............ 52.0 

Pee Oe eee 83 0 

cc ng sh REE TEE SEE 61.9 

Puppet Om PUP W. .o. cceccccccs 72.4 

Printing and publishing: 

SI CO GOIN isi ticicipicnsiionsinictines 82.9 
Newspapers and periodicals... 107.9 

Chemical, petroleum, and coal prod- 

WE ahbcatisanieiinsianeesomsmemen 84.5 
Petroleum refining............... 108.3 
Other than petroleum refining.... 77.6 

CI rh ete nt caeteses 89.9 
Cottonseed—oil, cake, and 

PE ight hones ecdodce 35.6 
Druggists’ preparations....... 62.6 
BIVE i5 ic nthnrcandmanane 90.4 
Pitti Dheanancoescasne 51.4 
Paints and varnishes__....... 78.9 
Rayon and allied products.... 74.6 
RR Gini dn nincinnmdtkbdnne 81.5 

Rubel PLoOSucts ..... ccs cccccvacene 85.9 

Rubber boots and shoes.._....... 72.6 

Rubber tires and inner tubes_.... 104.7 

Rubber goods, other.............. 70.9 

Nonmanufacturing: 

Coal mining: 

SUN ia cdeinaattneastbinastinnioanieee 98.2 
IED viccnssitutingncetpipcndemaceipe 103.1 

Metalliferous mining ...-....--... 82.7 

Quarrying and nonmetallic min- 

BRL Sitwiede decide iccbuceded 64.8 
Crude-petroleum production_..... 96.4 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph..... 19.6 
Electric light and power_..... 92.8 
Street railways and busses.... 77.0 
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Ware 1—Howrs and earnings per hour in 
industries in September 1941—Continued 
NONDURABLE Goops—continued 

Average hourly 
earnings September 
1941 (cents) 
Nonmanufacturing—Continued., 
Trade: 
Wholesale 


RSSASERS3 


PBRASKES 


Hotels (year-round) 

EARUIIGES 5 cxinsncosivnigpticntpeiapanencniinniiats 
Dyeing and cleaning 

Building construction. 
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LETTER FROM PHILIP S. MURRAY, PRES- 
IDENT, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL OR- 
GANIZATIONS, AND REPLY OF HON. 
COMPTON I. WHITE OF IDAHO 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the discussion on price control, 
I submit that the maintenance of the po- 
sition of organized labor and organized 
agriculture in our national economy is de- 
pendent upon the adoption of a workable, 
adequate monetary system. A presenta- 
tion of my views on this matter is con- 
tained in a reply to a letter from Mr. 
Philip S. Murray, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, which is to be 
inserted herewith, together with a copy 
of Mr. Murray’s letter to me: 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1941. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dgar CONGRESSMAN WHITE: On Novem- 
ber 6 I sent you a letter setting forth my 
views as to the urgency of the passage of an 
effective price-control bill. Since that date, 
the national convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has taken place and 
the delegates representing over 5,000,000 
workers and their families unanimousiy 
passed a resolution calling for the immedi- 
ate enactment of an effective price-control 
biil. 

The delegates also unanimously opposed 
and condemned any attempt to place wage 
controls in the price-control bill as unneces- 
sary to prevent inflation and dangerous to 
the continued existence of a free labor move- 
ment. 

An effective price-control bill is essential 
for the welfare of the Nation. Any support 
given to wage-control provisions such as the 


Gore bill must be viewed as an antilabor 
action. 
Sincerely yours, 
Puir S. Murray, President, 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D: C., November 27, 1941, 
Mr. Puuip S. Murray, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Murray: Your consideration 
and assistance in advising me of the posi- 
tion of your industrial organization on the 
pending price-control bill, as stated in your 
letter of November 25, is very much appre- 
ciated. 

As a member of organized labor and or- 
ganized farming, it is my feeling that the 
delegation of the powers proposed to be gov- 
erned by the provisions of the bill in ques- 
tion would be inadvisable at this time, and, 
furthermore, it is my feeling that both or- 
ganized labor and organized agriculture 
should direct their attention to securing the 
adoption of a workable, adequate monetary 
system to stabilize the prices. and particu- 
larly wages, in our national economy. 

In this connection permit me to bring 
to your attention provisions contained in the 
legislative program submitted by the National 
Grange to both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Party Platform Committees in the 
previous elections. 

“Agriculture demands a monetary system 
providing an honest dollar, one just to debtor 
and creditor alike, with constant purchas- 
ing power, preventing uncontrolled inflation 
or the disastrous effects of deflation.” 

I feel that the organized labor should make 
@ similar demand. In connection with the 
above, I would add a second plank in or- 
ganized labor’s platform: 

“There must be recognition of the prin- 
ciple of price parity as between the prod- 
ucts of agriculture and industry in the domes- 
tice market.” 

My dear Mr. President, the day is not far 
off when organized labor will, of necessity, 
be forced in self-protection to direct its at- 
tention and give its support to some practical 
plan for an adequate, workable money sys- 
tem in this country, and the sooner the 
adoption of such a plan is undertaken by 
organized labor the sooner will we be re- 
lieved of the many problems and uncer- 
tainties that beset the future stability of 
labor and our national economy at the pres- 
ent time. 

Sincerely yours, 
CompPTon I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 


A Tribute to Senator Tom Connally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 
IN THE HOUSE bw REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


ARTICLE BY LYNN LANDRUM, OF THE 
DALLAS NEWS 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Senators and Congressmen 
often dodge brickbats but seldom are the 
recipients of bouquets. 

Senator Tom CoNNALLY, the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas, 
who was recently made chairman of the 
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Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, was paid a very high but de- 
served tribute by Lynn Landrum in his 
column of the Dallas News. 

Mr. Landrum is not given to fulsome 
praise or flattery, and in fact he more 
often criticises than commends, and his 
commendation therefore carries weight 
for this reason, and also because of his 
ability to properly appraise men. Fre- 
quently I with his conclusions, 
but this time he is 100-percent right. 

Mr. Landrum’s tribute does not ex- 
aggerate Senator CoNNALLY’s virtues or 
his achievements. I have known him 
intimately since we were both young 
lawyers in central Texas, and Texas and 
the Nation are proud of Tom ConwnaLLy, 
and it is most fortunate for our coun- 
try’s welfare that he should be chairman 
of the important Committee on Foreign 
Relations at this time. He has reached 
the place of eminence re now occupies 
by reason of ‘his courage, his character, 
his outstanding ability, and his own indi- 
vidual effort. Under leave granted, I sub- 
a herewith Lynn Landrum’s tribute to 

m. 


[From the Dallas News] 
THINKING Out Loup 
(By Lynn W. Landrum) 
TOM CONNALLY 


Risky business it is to praise the living now- 
adays, You dare not count your eulogiums 
until they are hatched. Take Lindbergh 
Boulevard here in Dallas for example. They 
are going to change the name to something 
else. They can’t stand it any longer. 

Baylor University, however, dares openly 
to be proud of Tom ConnaLiy, who is very 
much alive. The chances are that Baylor is 
entirely safe in her pride. As a matter of fact, 
Texas is proud of Senator CoNnNALLY, too. 

Tom CONNALLY has arrived. 

Dignity of office 

There is nothing pompous about Tom Con- 
NALLY. He does wear a Sunday shirt every 
day, but he wears a wool hat which is of 
genuine Texas style. In all things appropri- 
ate he reflects the dignity of the office which 
he holds at the hands of the people of his 
State. Yet he keeps the personality of the 
man who finds pleasure in the company of 
the common man, 

There is no harm in looking like a Senator— 
when you are one. The senior Senator from 
Texas does look the part, and well he plays 
the part, with all the sonorousness of Sena- 
torial thunder and all the repartee of Sena- 
torial lightning upon occasion. But after 
the storm, the sun shines, and Tom Con- 
NALLY is his genial, kindly self. 

It is pretty hard not to admire a man like 
that. You've practically got to like him. 


Up the ladder 


The senior Senator has come up the hard, 
slow way. Seniority is the road but not the 
gate to greatness. Traveled with patience, 
ability, and fidelity, it brings a man at last 
to the gate. Then, if he has the key, the 
gate swings wide. Tom ConnaLLy had the 
key. 

The big Texan proved he was not a yes- 
man in the Supreme Court fight. It was 
dangerous to do what he did then, but he 
did it because he has a few principles which 
are to him far dearer than personal prefer- 
ment or Official acclaim. The President 
finally stuffed the Supreme Court, but he did 
so according to the Constitution; he did it 
with the aid of death and not with the aid 
of Tom CONNALLY. 

The Senator’s stand took courage; he had 
what it took. 








Grave issues arise 


Senator CoNNALLY now occupies a yost of 
high responsibility. Grave issues confront 
him. World-size questions have to be dealt 
with in a time when they seem to mean 
liberty on the one hand and death to civili- 
zation on the other hand. It is going to take 
a steady hand and a clear eye. 

The task is no easier because there is vacil- 
lation in high places nowadays. There is 
wavering where there ought to be leadership. 
For such a time a man of courage and of 
friendly persussiveness seems expressly made. 
Tom CONNALLY has moved up into the 
breach, and he gives every indication of being 
big enough to fill it. 

Texas is well content with her senior Sen- 
ator in his new eminence. Baylor is not 
alone in her pride. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, develop- 
ment of our inland waterways is not 
made ci the caprice of citizens residing 
along their banks nor for expediency in 
currying political favor. The merit of 
waterway projects is determined by sur- 
vey and intensive study by the United 
States Corps of Army Engineers author- 
ized by Congress to report on the feasi- 
bility, practicability, and ecOnomic jus- 
tification of proposals cf this nature. 

There is included in the pending omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 5993, an 
item authorizing the construction of four 
locks and dams in the Snake River, a 
tributary of the Columbia, which would 
provide navigation benefits for an inland 
empire including parts of Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. This 
item is a case in point to prove that the 
method followed in securing recommen- 
dations for waterway projects insures 
unbiased reports from unquestioned en- 
gineering authority. This method is dis- 
cussed in an editorial from the pen of 
the editor of the Lewiston Morning Trib- 
une, a daily newspaper published at Lew- 
iston, Idaho, which is submitted here- 
with for inclusion in the ConGrRESSIONAL 
REcorD: 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning Tribune 
of October 30, 1941] 
MR. KELLY SMELLS PORK 

In one of his dispatches from Washington 
John W. Kelly describes the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill—which includes authoriza- 
tion of the Snake River waterway to Lewiston 
and has been recommended for passage by the 
investigating committee of the House—as “a 
log-rolling bill, a sort of potlatch, with a piece 
of bacon for every Member of Congress to 
take home.” In the technical sense that the 
bill may command widespread support in 
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Congress because it lumps meritorious proj- 
ects throughout the Nation, Mr. Kelly’s choice 
of language may be justified. But the infer- 
ence that the Snake River waterway cannot 
stand on its own merits, that it must depend 
for support on the time-dishonored practice 
of the swapping of votes among sponsors of 
“pet” projects, is both unwarranted by the 
facts and unfair. 

The tedious progress of the Snake River 
project in attaining its present favorable 
legislative position is in itself a refutation of 
the charge that it smells of pork. Since the 
days when the fur traders paddled their 
bateaux and the little steamer Colonel Wright 
and other pioneer boats of the sixties pushed 
their way up the stream into an uncharted 
wilderness, the people of the Northwest have 
been talking about improving the Snake for 
commercial navigation. The boom of the 
steamboat whistle echoed on this stream long 
before the first snort of the iron horse. 

It was back in 1877 that Congress author- 
ized the first of many surveys to determine 
the navigation possibilities of the Snake; it 
was not until 1938 that fhe Army engineers 
recommended the construction of the deep- 
channel waterway, and not until this month 
that the report was finally endorsed by the 
powerful Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

The process itself makes it all but impossi- 
ble for an unworthy project to receive con- 
sideration. Congress must authorize an in- 
vestigation before the Army engineers can 
move. Then the district engineer holds pub- 
lic hearings and makes a preliminary study 
to determine if the development is econom- 
ically sound. If it is, he recommends a sur- 
vey and his report comes through the division 
engineer to the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors, and if the Board agrees the sur- 
vey is ordered. Next the project is sent back 
for a field engineering survey and further 
public hearings by the district engineer’s staff, 
whose report in turn must be passed upon by 
the division engineer, the Chief of Engineers, 
and finally by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, composed of the seven 
high-ranking senior engineer officers of the 
Corps. Not until then is it brought before 
the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
If this committee approves the project, after 
further public hearings, it must then be au- 
thorized by vote of both Houses and ap- 
proved by the President. After that, an ap- 
propriation bill must go through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, be approved by 
both Houses of Congress and the President, 
before work can be started. 

That only meritorious waterway projects 
can successfully run this gauntlet of investi- 
gating and reporting agencies is indicated by 
the fact that less than 40 percent of them 
are recommended for even initial study by 
the Army engineers. 

It is not to the discredit of the Army engi- 
neers that it required them so many years 
to recommend the Snake River waterway. 
The engineers, disinterested experts, must be 
cautious and accurate, and they traditionally 
lean over backwards in conservatism. They 
have never questioned the engineering feasi- 
bility of the project, but it was not until 
improved methods of navigation, better trans- 
portation facilities, and demonstrated traffic 
needs in the territory were proven beyond 
question of doubt that they finally endorsed 
the project. The far-sighted leaders who per- 
ceived years ago not alone the benefit, but 
the necessity of securing low-cost water 
transportation for the tri-State empire, had 
to overcome public inertia, narrow-minded 
opposition, uninformed skepticism, and open 
disbelief. It is noteworthy that among those 
now urging the project are many who once 
opposed it. 

This in itself is evidence that the Snake 
River waterway is not, as charged, a log- 
rolling or pork-barrel project. Complete vic- 


tory has not yet been won, but each advance 
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brings nearer to fulfillment the old dream of 
devoted and discerning men of making use 
of this free highway to the sea. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
since the beginning of this session, con- 
greSsional attention and action has been 
focused upon emergency defense legis- 
lation. The major emergency defense 
measures have been acted upon and it is 
now both timely and appropriate that 
consideration be given to other important 
legislation concerning cur national wel- 
fare. 

The farmers of this Nation will play a 
vital, if not a spectacular, part in cur 
program for national security. A rapidly 
growing army and navy must be fed in 
addition to our 130,000,000 civilian 
citizens. 

At the top of the list of basic commodi- 
ties, most essential in times of emer- 
gency, is sugar. Our present sugar legis- 
lation, known as the Sugar Act of 1937, 
expires this year. Many immediate prob- 
lems face the American sugar industry 
and their solution must be attempted by 
legislation enacted during this session of 
Congress. 

Constructive sugar legislation can only 
emerge from a full understanding of the 
many factors involved in this difficult 
subject. A biased and sectional discussion 
of sugar problems would contribute little 
if anything toward the realization of a 
sound sugar program. I will endeavor, 
therefore, to make an objective analysis 
of the problems confronting the Ameri- 
can sugar industry, paying particular at- 
tention to those that require immediate 
solution. It will be seen that these prob- 
lems are both political and economic and 
are the natural result of three funda- 
mental factors, namely, price, production, 
and present world conditions. 

The United States controls the larg- 
est single unit in the world for the pro- 
duction and distribution of sugar. Al- 
though, strictly speaking, Cuba is a for- 
eign nation, the island is usually consid- 
ered as a part of the American sugar sys- 
tem, because of the millions of dollars of 
American capital invested in Cuba and 
the fact that two-thirds of Cuban pro- 
duction is destined for consumption in 
continental United States. One hundred 
and thirty million American consumers 
use approximately 100 pounds of sugar 
per capita annually, representing 23 per- 
cent of the world’s consumption. Over 
a million workers are employed in the 
production, refining, and distribution of 
sugar, and the invested capital exceeds a 
billion dollars. 
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The following table shows the prin- 
cipal areas producing sugar for American 
consumption and the percentages con- 
tributed by each area: 


Sources of United States sugar consumption: 
Amount and percentage, 1940! 


Amount and per- 
: cent consumed 
Area of production 


Louisiana and Florida (came)........ 
United States (beet) 1, 428, 065 


1, 777, 415 


Total, mainland 


Hawaii (cane) 

Puerto Rico (eane) 

Philippine Islands-_................- 

Cuba (cane), on which tariff con- 
cession is allowed 


Total, preferential and non- 
dutiable sugars_............- 


Foreign (on which full duty assessed) 


5, 712,887 | 100. 00 


Grand total 


' 


1 Willett and Gray, Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade 
Journal, Jan. 16, 1941, p. 21 


Continental United States never has 
produced enough sugar to supply the 
needs of American consumers. On the 
other hand, the American sugar system, 
as above defined, is capable of pro- 
cucing an amount of sugar in excess of 
American consumption. Were it possible 
for the agriculturists and processors in 
the system to engage in unlimited pro- 
cuction at a profit without an unreason- 
eble retail price resulting to the con- 
sumer, most of the economic and political 
problems pertaining to sugar would van- 
ish. This is probably true of most in- 
dustries, but is particularly significant 
with respect to the sugar industry. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


The subject of Government control 
must necessarily permeate any discussion 
of sugar problems and the only purpose 
in segregating the subject at this point 
is to direct attention to certain outstand- 
ing characteristics of such control. Time 
will not permit a detailed examination 
of our present legislation and adminis- 
trative functions thereunder or a com- 
prehensive history of the subject of Gov- 
ernment control, and reference thereto 
will be confined to such matters as have 
a direct bearing upon the immediate 
problems of our sugar industry. 

Governmental protection of the sugar 
industry is not new. It has been in effect 
since the beginning of the industry. 
Moreover, in every leading nation in the 
world the producers of sugar have been 
the recipients of governmental protec- 
tion, and in one form or another the 
allotment plan that is also referred to as 
the prorating system has been established 
in the sugar industries of Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, South Africa, and the United 
States, which is a fair sample of the 
whole civilized world.’ 


10. W. Willcox, Can Industry Govern Itself, 
pp. 16, 17. 


In this country protection was first 
given under the tariff act passed by Con- 
gress in the year 1789. The principal 
purpose of this act was to raise revenue 
for the Federal Treasury, and this situa- 
tion continued until the year 1890. In 
1890 the need for raising revenue by a 
tariff on sugar ceased, and the 2-cent duty 
thereon was repealed. In lieu of the 
tariff protection, Congress provided for a 
2-cent bounty to be paid producers under 
the McKinley Tariff Act, which remained 
in force for 4 years. Since the termina- 
tion of the Bounty Act of 1890 and up to 
the year 1934 the domestic industry was 
encouraged by a protective tariff. 

The year 1934 marks the institution by 
this Government of a new method of 
Government control of the sugar indus- 
try, implemented by the Jones-Costigan 
Act, which was approved and signed by 
the President on May 8, 1934, and its 
successor, the Sugar Act of 1937, which 
expires December 31 of this year. The 
main features of the Jones-Costigan Act 
of 1934 are contained in the Sugar Act 
of 1937, with the exception of the proc- 
essing-tax, benefit-payment provisions, 
which were held to be unconstitutional 
in the Hoosac Mills case, decided by the 
Supreme Court-of the United States on 
January 6, 1936. This decision left in 
effect the quota system, but affected the 
manner in which the income of the sugar 
industry was divided, with the result that 
growers and agricultural workers received 
a smaller share of the total income than 
under the tax-and-payment system. 
Partly to remedy this situation, Congress 
passed the Sugar Act of 1937. 

The present Sugar Act has incorpo- 
rated the protection afforded by the tariff, 
the assistance of the direct bounty and 
the proration system requiring the com- 
plex administrative functions of a Gov- 
ernment department. The act provides 
for a governmental determination of the 
supply of sugar that will be available to 
consumers, an area division of the busi- 
ness of producing the sugar supply so 
determined, and a further division of the 
business of processing and marketing 
the sugar produced, in accordance with 
a formula used by the Department of 
Agricuiture. 

Although the principal elements of 
Government control adopted by this leg- 
islation have their counterpart in the 
various systems in force throughout most 
of the sugar-producing nations of the 
world, the act has one distinguishing 
feature in that, unlike the legislation of 
other countries, it affords to a foreign 
nation—namely Cuba—our Govern- 
ment’s protection of the island’s sugar 
industry and the guaranty of a large 
share of our domestic market. 

The present complex sugar legislation 
has set in motion many conflicting eco- 
nomic and political interests, and most 
of the present major problems of the in- 
dustry are an outgrowth of this situation. 


PRICE 


Price is an important factor in any in- 
dustry. In the case of most private in- 
dustries it is generally governed by the 
uncontrolled operation of the economic 
law of supply and demand. In the Amer- 
ican sugar industry, however, the price 
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received by the producers and proces- 
sors, and that paid by the consumer, is 
determined by the Federal Government 
by virtue of the authority vested in the 
Secretary of Agriculture under the Sugar 
Act. Section 201 of the act provides: 

The Secretary shall determine for each cal- 
endar year the amount of sugar needed to 
meet the requirements of consumers in con- 
tinental United States. * * * 


The Secretary’s authority of control- 
ling the supply of sugar available to the 
American market enables him to fix the 
price. Incidentally, it is interesting to 
note that generally speaking the debate 
over this price-fixing authority has not 
been with respect to its advisability but 
as to whether or not the Secretary has 
correctly interpreted the act. It has been 
said with some justification that Con- 
gress has delegated this important price- 
fixing power to an administrative officer of 
the Government without making a clear 
definition of policy to be followed. 

This legislative delegation of the power 
to determine the price of sugar has re- 
sulted in bringing into sharp relief the 
conflicting interests of the producer and 
processor on the one hand and the con- 
sumer on the other hand. The diversity 
of views has been further intensified by 
the fact that the sugar industry is not 
widely scattered throughout the United 
States as in the case of many farm in- 
dustries, but is located in certain known 
and definite areas. 

One of the standard arguments of con- 
suming interests is that our Government 
is subsidizing the American sugar indus- 
try to the extent of from two hundred and 
eighty million to three hundred and fifty- 
five million dollars a year. This conclu- 
sion is supported by a comparison be- 
tween the so-called world price of sugar 
and the domestic price. The following 
table is illustrative of some of the statis- 
tics on this subject which have been pub- 
lished by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce: 


Annual averages 


Price of 
raw sugar 
in world 
market 
(cents 
poun 


Domestic 
retail price 


1, 239 
879 


“oon 


$F OH OH BH ON Se EM OWEN 
wow anicr 


Mr. Speaker, an uninformed analyses 
of these statistics could easily lead one 
to an endorsement of the subsidy theory 
advanced by consuming .interests, but 
their real significance was ably pointed 
out by Charles M. Kearney, president of 
the National Beet Growers Association 
before the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture at its hearings in the spring of 1940. 
Mr. Kearney stated: 

The so-called world price of sugar, it 
should be explained, is the price which pre- 
vails in the world market. And the world 








market is an international dumping ground 
for sugar, so recognized by everyone who has 
the slightest knowledge of sugar economics. 
Prices in the world market have not the 
faintest relationship to any decent human 
values or real economic values. No impor- 
tant group of consumers in the world buys 
sugar at the world price, and no important 
producing area could survive for long if it 
were forced to accept the world price for all 
its production. Less than 10 percent of the 
world’s production of sugar is sold in the 
world market, and the greater part of that 
supply comes from countries which sell some 
of their production in preferential or pro- 
tected markets, as does Cuba in the United 
States. 

The character of the world market, or free 
market was well described in a report sub- 
mitted in 1935 by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the British Parliament to study 
the sugar industry, as follows: 

“The surpluses which at present form so 
large a part of the free-market supplies are 
dumped sugar and, since in some cases they 
represent only a small portion of the total 
production of the country concerned, the 
price which is obtained on the free market 
may be a matter of comparative indifference. 
In these conditions the price ruling on the 
free market has no necessary relation to the 
true economic price of sugar in the sense of 
the price which would prevail in conditions 
of free trade. Nevertheless, it is the dumped 
sugar in the contracted free market which 
determines the world price.” 

The 10 percent of the world production 
which is dumped into the world market 
amounts to approximately 3,000,000 tons an- 
nually. The consumption requiremerits of 
the United States are, roughly, 6,500,000 tons 
a year. It follows, therefore, if the United 
States were to buy all its sugar in the world 
market that the demand in that market 
would be increased to almost 10,000,000 tons 
@ year. 

There is no sound reason for aSsuming, 
with such increase in demand, that the 
world price of sugar would remain in its cur- 
rent low level or that in the final analysis 
sugar prices to the American consumer would 
be any cheaper than they are today. 

It is mecessary to turn back a decade to 
find a period in which the demand for sugar 
in the world. market approached 10,000,000 
tons. The demand approximated that vol- 
ume in each of the years 1928 and 1929, but 
the average price for those years was twice 
the average for 19388. To make available a 
supply of 10,000,000 tons in the world market 
would require expansion of production in 
some sugar-producing areas, and it is folty 
to imagine that production would be under- 
taken at recent price levels, which would 
guarantee the producers nothing but losses. 

This untenable assumption that the cur- 
rent so-called world price would be the de- 
termining factor in domestic price is the 
basis on which the Secretary of Agriculture 
asserts that the domestic industry receives a 
subsidy of $350,000,000 annually at the ex- 
Pense of domestic consumers. 


Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the world’s 
supply of sugar is produced under various 
systems of governmental control not dis- 
similar to that existing under our Sugar 
Act. In foreign sugar-producing nations 
where there are no constitutional re- 
strictions on the extent of governmental 
regulation, and where supersaturation 
of the home market exists, the sugar 
industry is protected by the fixing of 
the price of sugar so as to permit a fair 
return to the producers and regulation 
of surpluses is handled through proration, 
and the Government sale of sugar in 
excess of domestic requirements on the 
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world market at a price less than the 
cost of production. This sale of foreign 
sugar on the world market to relieve the 
situation existing in a supersaturated 
home market has certain advantages to 


the foreign sugar-producing nations, - 


such as creating favorable trade balances, 
but the price obtained is no index what- 
soever to the price of sugar in the world. 
To determine what the world consumer 
is paying for sugar it is necessary to ex- 
amine the price paid by consumers in 
the various nations of the world and in 
this connection it is important to note 
that the price paid by the American 
consumer is less than that paid by the 
peoples of 26 of the leading nations of 
the world. 

The following table, prepared by the 
Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, shows the 
retail price of sugar in 38 countries of the 
world in May 1939: 


Cents per pound 

A SOY cel diel nied alchthas tesco acardl 15. 62 
led Wels ech edblies sss abacticiehialeasitches 13. 86 
II. iinet ice whiilibiearctitniin ni iepoprtsniBicne 13. 64 
ibe mectiisdlecpth bude anciciinitinwncinns 12. 49 
EN eis silscihecsinsepenakagsigthven ahabdidieetnd 11.19 
Naina ink ue atdtemegh th Uaieniain ko 9. 60 
Ss Shite naeiabinceesion sp nen Gr orinichangehcesccie zal ic 9.44 
cai cdidep ies isKaii cheygiee ics ahaa il san 8.49 
FI ies delle eicSttchit cnbbin vistelantniensslicneiin eiisenaded 8. 43 
UNAS hte tade cn cncigh histone thanicbctianinictin aiden 7.69 
iss Dates 2s tb tics dei eae wince enh 7. 68 
Oo. tdci ines a brbbassngiddmaicin 6.30 
Union of South Africa...—..........- 6. 27 
lA ta alte a eriaenieionees 6. 21 
a calls lh eee ae cnet ween 6.01 
Dominican Republic........-..--.--- 6. 00 
Natasa ies Sch Sle dsks cides debts alain as 5.85 
Na ina wenn Sb aidan UG tildes oo 5. 56 
NB a ARR Ch Pa NR 5.47 
Wit0ed MINSGOM, on cece cnccencue 5. 36 
ee i acid Se dniglih ca Saminttneiwads 5.10 
Bi i cic ns cis Npscpe Maile wiewcitiscibchitntncn gh 4.75 
iii ab piinctnnoas 4.74 
NG chia ca a ah iil ccc seam 4. 52 
Od ba ia iE aa dt acini al 8. 84 
PEER, Sc cnn aenngnenmacnen 3.38 
Malacca tna carpet ee aeltien ecicdane 2.95 
POs Sik tcc thin wedibblahsnshbacing 2.40 


Mr. Speaker, no one will dispute the 
fact that sugar is an essential food prod- 
uct which should be made available to 
the American consumer at a reasonable 
price. In this respect statistics show 
that sugar is one of the cheapest foods 
in the United States. It has been re- 
liablv stated that if the American house- 
wife paid 6 cents a pound for sugar and 
bought the rest of her food at the same 
rate, she could feed her family for 9 
cents a day or 63 cents a week.’ 

It is universally agreed that the sugar 
producer is entitled to a fair return on his 
labor and invested capital. It has been 
demonstrated that the domestic price of 
sugar permitting such a return would 
still be lower than the price paid by con- 
sumers in most of the first-rate nations 
of the world, many of which have com- 
paratively lower labor standards than the 
United States. 

Of eourse, the price of sugar must be 
considered in relationship to the pur- 
chasing power of the American dollar and 
these factors should show a relatively 


21940 Year Book of Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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high correlation. In this connection the 
following table will be of interest: 


Retail price of sugar, 1909-39; purchasing 
power of the dollar, 1914-39 


Retail price P 
urchasing 
of sugar ! power of 


Levee d od the dollar 


108. 2 


— 


SPEDE Se Se OU Ot St ON ON SP SH NI S> NI GO ONTO SO Pm SO D> OO SD Cr EHS EH 


KF NWOAWNAWOAKKRONHDOOCOCWOCHA~WOSOCAawacoe 
FESE 


S 
=4 
KNOT eee I 


ho Bee 
= SSR5 


— 
eo 
ae 
No 


116.7 





1U. 8. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract 
of the United States, 1922, p. 506; 1939, p. 325. These 
figures are averages of prices reported by retail dealers 
in a number of large cities, and are collected by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The series is not exactly 
comparable throughout the years. For the differences 
in coverage of cities and in weights used, see U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 495, Retail Prices, 1899 
a and Bulletin No. 635, Retail’ Prices of Food, 


Mr. Speaker, according to these figures, 
if the purchasing power of the dollar is 
determined on the basis of 100 for the 
monthly average 1923 to 1925, a correla- 
tion between the increased purchasing 
power of the dollar in 1939 and the price 
of sugar for the same year would result 
in a retail price of approximately 7 cents 
per pound instead of the 5.2 cents ac- 
tually paid by the consumer. 

DOMESTIC SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY 


The characteristics and problems of 
the domestic sugar-beet industry are 
substantially identical throughout the 
producing areas. This industry contrib- 
utes about 25 percent of our national 
sugar requirements, employs directly in 
excess of 77,000 workers, and utilizes 
nearly a million acres of land which in 
1940 produced a crop having a farm value 
of $56,476,000. The producers are served 
with processors which in 1940 numbered 
24 companies operating 83 factories and 
which in 1939 marketed sugar valued at 
$134,396,017. 

The domestic sugar-beet industry is a 
distinct asset to the agricultural and in- 
dustrial life of America and worthy of 
our protection and encouragement. Our 
climatic conditions, fertile soil, and am- 
ple water obtained from the finest irriga- 
tion projects in the world favor the 
steady growth of the industry when pro- 
tected against the importation of for- 
eign sugar produced under sub-American 
labor standards. One of the leading au- 
thorities on sugar states: 

“The history of the beet industry reveals 
that it is in no sense a delicate, hothouse 
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plant. From tits early beginnings around 
1890, when production was ic, it 
had shown a rapid and vigorous growth under 
protection until in 1906 output had ex- 
ceeded that of Louisiana, producer of sugar 
for over a century. In 1908 it had out- 
stripped Hawaii, and by 1915 it was the 
largest contributor to our market except 
Cuba, having increased its production over 
eight fold in the first 15 years of the century. 
After the war its growth continued, and by 
1929 approximately 100,000 tons of beet sugar 
were being marketed each year. 

“This rapid advance was not checked by 
the business and agricultural depression 
which broke forth with such violence after 
1929.” * 


Further possibilities for sugar-beet ex- 
pansion can be seen from the fact that 
new lands available for agriculture in the 
West on reclamation projects which are 
authorized or are being constructed are 
estimated to amount to 2,535,319 acres.‘ 
Federal expenditures for irrigation proj- 
ects in western beet-sugar producing 
areas have reached a total of $643,778,768.° 
These splendid projects are economically 
feasible only when utilized in the produc- 
tion of high cash-value crops requiring 
intensive cultivation and irrigation, and 
in the final analyses this means the ex- 
pansion of sugar-beet production. 

However, the quota provisions of the 
Sugar Act have already begun to restrict 
the growth of sugar-beet production in 
areas now under cultivation, and the 
utilization of these new areas for beet 
growing is an impossibility under present 
legislation. This presents a major prob- 
lem in American agriculture which must 
be dealt with by Congress. In a broad 
sense it involves the question of what 
policy is going to be followed by the peo- 
ple’s representatives with respect to the 
welfare of the American farmer. 

SUGAR AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It would be presumptuous, to say the 
least, if an attempt were made here to 
discuss all of the problems of our sugar 
industry. There is one subject, however, 
which deserves the most serious atten- 
tion of Congress. Our national-defense 
program has created new sugar prob- 
lems which will increase in number and 
intensity as time goes on. 

Conditions existing during the last 
World War should offer a dependable 
guide as to what might be expected to 
happen as a result of the present world 
crises. During that war—and at the 
present time—approximately 75 percent 
of the supply of raw sugar for the United 
States market was obtained from the off- 
shore areas. The following table shows 
the distances between parts of areas fur- 
nishing the major part of our offshore 
supply: 

Distances between certain ports 
Distance from: Statute miles 
Habana, Cuba, to New York, N. Y. 21,388 
Honolulu, T. H., to San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 
Honolulu, T. H., 
(via Panama Canal) 7, 718 
1U. S. Hydrographic Office, Table of Dis- 
tances Between Ports (1931). 

Via Ward Line, northbound. Via Mallory 

Line, northbound, it is 1,897 miles. 


to New York 


* John E. Dalton, Sugar, A Case Study of 
Government Control. 

‘U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. 

"Annual Report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 1940, 


Distances between certain ports—Continued 

Distance from: Statute miles 

San Juan, P. R., to Boston, Mass. 1,711 
San Juan, P. R., to New York, 

ie 1,611 


7, 164 
Manila, P. I., to New York, N. Y. 
(via Panama Canal).......... 13,086 


During the last World War there was 
an acute shortage of merchant ships 
available for the transportation of sugar 
from the offshore areas. The demand 
for sugar in continental United States 
exceeded the supply, the retail price of 
sugar skyrocketed, and the records show 
that the National Shipping Board and 
the Food Administration had constantly 
before them the problem of restricting 
the consumption of sugar in the United 
States for the purpose of relieving our 
merchant marine of its war burdens. 

It is not possible to give the actual 
number of ships used annually in the 
sugar trade, since the ships do not always 
carry a full load of sugar, and since they 
are of different size and travel varying 
distances. Some ships bringing sugar 
from Hawaii, for example, unload at the 
west coast of the United States for re- 
fining, while others, and most of the 
ships from the Philippines, go to Gulf 
ports or to Atlantic ports. However, the 
following table gives an estimate of the 
number of shiploads necessary to bring 
the full sugar quota from the offshore 
islands to the United States, based on the 
average dead-weight tonnage capacity of 
ships usually plying in this trade. 

Sugar and shipping 


Average 
dead- 
weight 
tonnage 
capacity 
of ships ? 


Quota ! 
(as revised, 
Mar. 19, 
1941) 


961, 764 
818, 166 
9, 141 
1, 055, 895 . 
1, 959, 947 4, 


SPE. ..u.ctenscsidimeotiiatinestanh 
PUSTUO IN08... -consecvex 


1U, 8. Department of Agriculture, Press Release No. 
1880-41, Mar. 19, 1941. 
2 Information from the Maritime Commission. 


Mr. Speaker, it is umnecessary to cite 
statistics to show that we are facing the 
greatest shortage of shipping this coun- 
try has ever known. This Nation has 
committed itself to aid Britain in the 
present World War. It would not be put- 
ting it too strong to say that the avail- 
ability of ships to carry war supplies to 
England will be the determining factor 
in the outcome of this war. Merchant 
tonnage is being sunk at a rate unpar- 
alleled in the last war, and every vessel 
afloat will be urgently needed in our un- 
dertaking. 

Unless we intend to abandon our ef- 
forts to save Britain, sooner or later 
many of the ships now bringing three- 
fourths of our domestic sugar require- 
ments from offshore areas are going to be 
pressed into service for carrying essential 
war materials to England. 

An American sugar crisis will again be 
upon us as in the last war, and the main- 
land producers will be called upon to 
meet the situation. But mainland pro- 
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ping tonnage for use in our national-de- 
fense program, which includes our policy 
of all possible material assistance to Eng- 
land in her gallant struggle for the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 


Food-for-Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr..PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I desire to in- 
sert in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp at this 
time a copy of a letter addressed to the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, Secretary 
of Agriculture, recently by Mr. E. R. 
Alexander, general manager of the Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, at Waco, 
Tex., relative to the food-for-defense 
program. 

It is as follows: 

Texas FARM BuREAU FEDERATION, 
Waco, Tez. 
Hon. CLaupE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We are greatly concerned in Texas 
about the food-for-defense program. All 
agencies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have put forth every effort to en- 
list our farmers in this great and necessary 
campaign. Mr. R. M. Evans made an eloquent 
address at Waco on November 4 in its behalf. 

Since the beginning of this campaign I 
have traveled in more than half this State 
talking to farmer groups. Without exception 
the farmer’s attitude is that we must defeat 
Hitler, but at the same time he is asking why 
builders of warships and warplanes, makers of 
munitions of war, and members of the labor 
unions should be allowed to make large prof- 
its and high wages while the farmer is asked 
to increase the production of food for defense 
with no assurance that he will receive a living 
wage for his work. 

Mr. Wickard, too many Texas farmers are 
losing confidence in our Government and its 
promises to protect their right to make a 
fair living. Our farmers are patriotic. They 
are not on strike. They will not strike, but 
they want proof that our Government will 
see that they get the same sort of treat- 
ment that other groups are receiving in this 
great struggle. 

Our farmers cannot understand why cer- 
tain Cabinet officials are so much concerned 
about nondefense spending, but never seem 
to object to the unfair profits that are being 
made on many Government defense con- 
tracts. 

Texas farmers are willing to produce their 
share of food needed for defense, but they 
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are not going to be satisfied to do so and take and publish copy. Conditions or agreements 


all the risk themselves. As a farmer, you 
know that farmers generally are opposed to 
inflation, but they do insist on a fair price 
for their efforts. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. R. ALEXANDER, 
General Manager. 





Democratic National Press 
REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 1, 1941 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I holdin my 
hand the inaugural edition of the Demo- 
cratic National Press. Jay Gladwin is 
the managing editor of this 17-page pub- 
lication that is skyrocketing to fame with 
the defense program. Its advertising 
may be characterized “from beer to bat- 
tleships,” and its technique would make 
Al Capone blush with envy. Anybody 
who can get $300 a page for advertising 
in this rag with a circulation of 2,000 has 
something on the ball. As a matter of 
fact, Jay Gladwin does have ideas that 
pay. How does he get advertisers? Ask 
the defense contractors. Curiously 
enough, when a company gets a Gov- 
ernment contract to supply the arsenal 
of democracy, he will probably get this 
form letter: 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PRESS, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: It has been suggested here 
that we communicate with you in reference 
to the special unity-for-defense number we 
are now preparing to further our campaign 
for national unity in the interest of all-out 
defense. 

This large program will embody an exten- 
sive coverage of firms actively advancing the 
national defense through energetic and com- 
petent action. 

Our editorial panel will afford an exposition 
of the most advanced opinion entertained 
by our national leadership. 

Space reservations for this issue are: One 
page, $300; one-half page, $150; one-quarter 
page, $75. 

Be assured your courtesy in this instance 
wi.l be fully appreciated. 

May we urge your prompt attention? 

Very truly yours, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PRESs, 
Jay GLADWIN, Managing Editor. 


Mr. Speaker, enclosed in the same let- 
ter is the contract to expand the financial 
and political influence of Jay Gladwin or 
the Democratic National Press. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL PRESS, 
Washington, D. C. 
No, — 
[ ] Advertising order. 
{[ ] Subscription order. 


We hereby authorize you to insert our ad- 
vertisement in the defense number of the 
Democratic National Press to occupy ------ 
page for which we herewith hand our (check- 
copy) in the amount of ------.---.-. dollars. 

It is part of this contract that it cannot be 
canceled. If copy for space is not furnished 
in ample time you are authorized to make up 


not expresser in original of this contract are 
not binding. 

If you prefer to sponsor a block of ___---.. 
subscriptions at $2 per year in lieu of making 
a@ reservation for advertising check square. 


(Publisher’s representatives) 


Mr. Speaker, now Mr. Gladwin belat- 
edly says he has no connection with the 


-Democratic Party machine. But he must 


be given credit for his daring to use the 
Democratic name with a capital D. 

If the defense contractor does not re- 
spond to the letter and the contract, Mr. 
Gladwin’s office calls long distance. He 
talks to the arsenal of democracy sup- 
plier with that familiar “you better pay 
for protection” approach still leaving the 
inference of the capital D in his Demo- 
cratic National Press. 

If an unwilling defense contractor 
would want to know if Mr. Gladwin 
espouses the cause of the Democratic 
Party rather than the democratic way 
of life, he could not get much evidence 
of promoting the way of life, but he 
could find ample evidence of Mr. Glad- 
win’s ambition to become the party or- 
gan. You may say you know he is not 
connected with the party but the point 
is. How much money can Gladwin suck 
from the arsenal contractors without 
their knowing he is not the party’s pub- 


| licity man. 


Mr. Speaker, Republicans voted to the 
man for our own national-defense ap- 
propriations. We have a right to de- 
mand that you take bloodsuckers such 
as Gladwin out of circulation. If con- 
tractors have to pay off fellows like 
Gladwin, Tommy Corcoran, and God 
knows how many ex-employees who are 
using connections to short circuit na- 
tional defense, you are going to get just 
that much less defense for your money. 

I am introducing a bill to investigate 
this racketeer of the defense program 
who hopes to increase his circulation to 
5,000 copies with more racketeering on 
national defense. To say we need this 
additional publication, when your ad- 
ministration has a $27,000,000 propa- 
ganda agency that out-Goebbels Goeb- 
bels is the sheerest ronsense. 





Our Foreign Policy and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 
LETTER TO A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include the following letter written 
by me to one of my constituents: 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 29, 1941. 
Mr. ArTHUR E. ARNESEN, 
152 Parkway, Greenfield, Mass. 

My Dear Mr. ARNESEN: I thank you for your 
letter of the 26th and for the opportunity it 
affords me to make a statement respecting 
my position on matters of foreign policy and 
national defense. You courteously ask 
whether I would have any objection to mak- 
ing my reply public. On the contrary, I 
gladly consent to this and will provide copies 
to the press of western Massachusetts. 

First, let me refer to your exposition of 
your own views. After referring to the depre- 
dations of the Nazi government and the im- 
possibility of ever hc ing for permanent peace 
while it continues to exist, you say that it 
has become an obnoxious and definite threat 
to our security and our way of life. You then 
add: 

“I believe we are going to assist in the over- 
throw of gangster government on the Conti- 
nent of Europe or we are going to fight alone 
in America. I believe also that most Ameri- 
cans are in agreement on this.” 

If, by this statement, you mean that we 
are going to assist Britain and the other 
countries fighting Hitler, by all means short 
of war, I am in agreement with you. 

If, however, you mean that the American 
people are now ready to send American troops 
to fight on foreign battlefields, then I must 
say that I do not believe they are willing to 
take this fateful step. 

My own viewpoint on matters of national 
defense and foreign policy may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

1. To favor all measures designed to 
strengthen our own defenses. 

2. To give all possible aid to those fight- 
ing Hitlerism short of becoming a military 
participant in the war itself. 

3. To do everything in my power to help 
keep this country out of actual involvement 
in a shooting war, and to avoid the sending 
of another American expeditionary force 
abroad. 

My record in Congress has been consistent 
with these principles. 

I voted against the repeal of the arms em- 
bargo in 1939 because I felt that this would 
be a definite step toward our involvement in 
a second World War. However, when repeal 
Was an accomplished fact, I accepted the 
decision, hoping and praying that I might be 
wrong as to the probable consequences of 
that action. Whether I was right or wrong, 
the fact is that the people of this country 
gradually came to accept the policy of giving 
aid to Britain and her allies despite the 
obvious breach of our neutrality in so doing 
and despite the risk involved. 

Long before the Lend-Lease Act was pro- 
posed I publicly stated that I favored the 
policy of giving all possible aid short of war 
to the democracies. While I voted against 
that measure in the form passed by the 
House, I definitely stated in my remarks on 
the bill that I favored its aims and purposes, 
but opposed the virtual grant of the war- 
making powers of the Congress to the Presi- 
dent. Also, I felt that certain provisions in- 
volved the increased risk of our being drawn 
into the war as an actual participant. As 
an alternative I proposed the granting to 
Great Britain of such credits as she needed 
to continue her purchase of war supplies in 
this country, feeling that it was not neces- 
sary to sacrifice democracy at home in order to 
help save it abroad. However, when both 
branches of the Congress by a majority vote 
agreed upon the method by which aid to 
Britain was to be continued, I accepted the 
decision, and in a speech made on March 11, 
1941, on the question of accepting the Senate 
amendments to the lend-lease bill, said: 

“There is no question now of division be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats or between 
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proponents and opponents of the different 
methods of giving aid to the democracies. 
The verdict has been given and we should and 
will accept it. We are all united and stand 
together directly behind the President in his 
effort to carry out the avowed purpose of the 
bill H. R. 1776, namely, to keep this country 
out of war. * * * That has been the 
stated purpose of the legislation from the 
start.” 

Subsequently I voted for the two lend- 
lease appropriation bills, which provided some 
$13,000,000,000 for carrying out the lend-lease 
program. My feeling was that whatever the 
cost of the policy which had been adopted as 
a means of keeping the war away from Amer- 
ica it would be small compared to the dreaded 
loss of life and suffering which would occur 
if we should become involved in the war as an 
actual military ally rather than as a nonbel- 
ligerent ally of Great Britain and the other 
anti-Axis Powers. 

Recently there came before the Congress 
the proposal for arming our merchant ships. 
I voted in favor of this measure as passed 
by the House, feeling that we had a perfect 
right under international law to arm our 
vessels and protect our seamen against un- 
lawful attack upon the high seas. However, 
I opposed the Senate amendments to the bill, 
which removed the prohibition in the Neu- 
trality Act against sending our merchant 
vessels into the actval war zones. This was 
found to be a prime cause of our entry into 
World War No. 1, and I conscientiously be- 
lieved that to send our seamen and armed 
ships into the zone of hostilities of World 
War No. 2 would inevitably lead to our in- 
volvement, for which I was unprepared to 
vote and which I still believe a majority of 
the American people oppose. Again I am 
hoping and praying that I may be wrong as 
to the probable consequences of that action, 
but I regret to say that I am not as opti- 
mistic as heretofore. Nevertheless, once a 
decision of this kid has been made b. the 
Congress, it becomes a matter of national 
policy and the duty falls upon every Member 
of Congress to stand behind it, whatever the 
consequences. 

On matters of national defense I have con- 
sistently supported the program of developing 
our own military and naval forces so that 
our rights as a nation will be respected and 
so that we may be prepared to defend them 
if challenged. I have voted for the various 
defense-appropriation bills and for the Se- 
lective Service Act. While I opposed the ex- 
tension of the draft beyond the original 1 
year of service which had been provided for, 
I did so for the very good reason that it in- 
volved a breach of faith with our boys with- 
out substantially contributing to the na- 
tional-defense program. 

In your letter you ask me four specific 
questions, as follows: 

1. Do you feel that our vast rearmament 
program is necessary, and do you feel that 
the training of air-raid wardens, first-aid 
groups, and the organizing of civilian defense 
is serving any useful purpose? 

2. Do you feel we are still in a situation in 
which efforts to appease and conciliate the 
dictatorships should dominate our foreign 
policy? 

3. Do you rather not feel that we are living 
in a world in which evidence of fear and 
weakness and efforts of appeasement and con- 
Ciliation earn little respect? 

4. Do you not feel that the time has come 
to call a spade a spade and give evidence to 
the enslaved peoples of Europe and its dic- 
tators that in America democracy still func- 
tions and the free men and women of the 
world’s greatest nation are a united people 
who still recognize there is something less to 
be desired than death and that is to live as 
a slave? 

I am glad to answer these questions cate- 
gorically. 


1. The first question is really two separate 
questions. (a) I feel that our rearmament 
program is desirable and have supported it. 
(b) The training of air-raid wardens, etc., 
probably serves two useful purposes. It, of 
course, prepares us for invasion, which, how- 
ever, I do not as an imminent possi- 
bility. At the same time, it brings to the 
consciousness of the civilian population who 
would not be bearing arms in the event of 
hostilities the fact that modern wars are not 
fought exclusively on the battlefield or on 
the high seas, but often far behind the lines. 

2.I have never thought that we should 
appease the dictators. 

3. I agree that evidence of weakness and 
fear earns little respect, and for this reason 
have supported the defense program. 

4. This is an ideological question, which 
happens to be susceptible of two interpreta- 
tions. I am always in favor of calling a spade 
@ spade, but it is not clear what kind of 
“evidence” you have in mind giving to the 
people of Europe to show them that we be- 
lieve that to live in slavery is worse than 
death. It is one thing to be willing to die for 
one’s own country and something else to die 
for another country. I repeat that we should 
give those fighting for democracy all possible 
aid short of war itself, and that we are already 
doing. 
In conclusion permit me to say that I real- 
ize that upon many phases of the question of 
foreign policy a wide difference of opinion 
exists among our people. I am always glad to 
have the benefit of the views of my constitu- 
ents on all legislative matters, but when they 
are divided in their opinions I must of neces- 
sity rely upon my own best judgment as to 
the course to pursue, based upon long and 
careful study of the matter under considera- 
tion. This I have attempted to do. 

I propose to continue to adhere to the prin- 
ciples I have herein set forth, which I believe 
best protect our own interests while giving all 
possible assistance to the peoples of other 
lands who are striving to put down the men- 
ace of Hitlerism. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY. 


Twenty-third Anniversary of the Founding 
of Yugoslavia and the Union of Yugo- 
slav Peoples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


RADIO BROADCAST FROM THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE PEOPLE OF YUGO- 
SLAVIA 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein the text of a 
radio broadcast made today to the people 
of Yugoslavia on the occasion of the 
twenty-third anniversary of the found- 
ing of Yugoslavia and the Union of the 
Yugoslav peoples, which I have been re- 
quested to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Today is the twenty-third anniversary of 
the founding of Yugoslavia and the union of 
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Yugoslav peoples. It is Yugoslavia’s great- 

est national holiday, often called Unity ae 
Today, wherever Yugoslavs breath the 

ot Te tem shaded eae Ga 

reaffirm the unity of their country. The 

hard times through which their country is 

a oe om ee even 


If nat talawed unity is essential to the progress 
and prosperity of all nations, for the Yugo- 
slavs unity and solidarity has always been a 
vital prerequisite, the very backbone of their 
national existence. 

As small, separated national units, the 
Yugoslavic peoples knew that it would be 
impossible for them to live. Moreover, the 
danger of falling easy prey to the rapacious 
neighbors of the north and the west made it 
necessary for them to keep the bonds of their 
union strong. 

A strong Yugoslav union has always been 
considered by Yugoslav patriots as the only 
defense against the traditional German ex- 
pansionist movement toward the southeast— 
the Drang Nach Sud Osten. Just as Serbia 
was an unwelcome barrier to the peaceful 


| fulfillment of the Austro-Hungarian and 


German dream of conquest in 1914, so in our 
time her successor, Yugoslavia, with an area 
of some 96,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of some 16,000,000 inhabitants, was a 
barrier to the Nazi expansion. 

In the face of such a danger, the idea of 
unity could but become increasingly strong 
in Yugoslavia. On August 24, 1939, the 
Serbs and Croats decided to come to an agree- 
ment strengthening the ties of the two major 
racial branches of the south Slav nation. 
The cabinet was transformed to include rep- 
resentatives of the Croat Peasant Party. The 
Croat leader, Viadimir Machek, became Vice 
Premier. But before the tree of Yugoslav 
unity came to full fruition, the freedom- 
loving Yugoslav nation became involved in 
the European war. 

With the Nazi hordes massed at their very 
door, the brave Yugoslav people paused for 
@ moment, but only a moment. A weak 
Cabinet for a moment hesitated and faltered. 
It even signed a pact with Hitler. But the 
pact of March 25, 1941, was received in the 
country with general vituperation. All classes 
and all political groups joined in wild dem- 
onstrations against capitulation. It was a 
popular revolt in the truest sense of the 
word. In this respect, General Simovitch’s 
coup d’état, which came 2 days later, was not 
the result of a military conspiracy but was 
forced by the people. And the Yugoslavs 
made their momentous, their supreme de- 
cision 


While other equally strong peoples sub- 
mitted supinely to the aggressors, without as 
much as raising a finger in self-defense, the 
Yugoslav people, like their friends and allies 
of the south, the valiant Greeks, chose the 
path of honor. The Yugoslavs, having gained 
freedom after centuries of struggle and sac- 
rifice, declared their determination to safe- 
guard their independence at any price. 

To be sure, there was no other honorable 
alternative. To quote directly the words of 
Premier Dushan Simovitch: “Yugoslavia had 
to choose one of two things; either to join 
the Axis and enter the war against human 
progress. and civilization, or to defend her 
honor, liberty, and independence.” More- 
over, a deal with Hitler would have been 
futile. To quote again Premier Simovitch: 
“The examples of Czechoslovakia, where Hit- 
ler had broken his given word, and of the 
little nations like Slovakia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria, were clear and obvious, 
At first these nations were promised peace 
and security, freedom and independence, and 
every consideration for their national aspira- 
ticns. But in the end they had lost every- 
thing and were placed in the shameful 
service of the Axis like serfs. * * * Thus, 
in the conscience of the Yugoslav people 








arose the conviction that any agreement with 
Germany would mean in the end the loss of 
both national honor and liberty.” 

And so, the Yugoslavs, poor in instruments 
of war, but armored with the shield of their 
valor, fought desperately but hopelessly 


What happened on the battlefields, where 
barehanded Serbian soldiers attacked armored 
cars and tanks, belongs to the golden pages 
of epic poetry. 

And should some so-called realists want 
to prove that Yugoslavia in the end was the 
loser, they should be reminded, as Dr. Pet- 
rovitch, the distinguished Serb scholar-jour- 
nalist put it, “that nations which die for free- 
dom never balance their books on the basis 
of cold-blooded material calculations. Their 
decisions are immediate and instinctive. 
They have no choice but sacrifice.” 

Partition of Yugoslavia followed invasion 
and occupation. No other invaded country 
in Europe has become the spoil for so many 
aggressors; no one other has been cut up 
into more pieces. 

The country has been plunged into dark- 
ness and terror. Casually, as though it were 
mere administration routine, the Nazis 
themselves frequently report the shooting of 
innocent Yugoslav hostages. In so-cailed 
“revengeful justice” for the alleged killing of 
26 German soldiers, 2,300 citizens of Kragu- 
jevac were sent to the firing squads. A por- 
tion of the detail were schoolboys. The Yugo- 
slav Government-in-exile officially declares 
that mass executions by the Nazis. Fascists, 
and the puppet Pavelich regime have risen 
to 850,000 slain people. And now we hear 
that information has reached the White 
House that the German Army plans to de- 
stroy Belgrade, capital of Nazi-occupied Yugo- 
slavia in reprisal for continued resistance by 
the Yugoslav patriotic army. 

Nevertheless, resistance to the conquerors 
is growing daily. All that Hitler and Mus- 
solini are succeeding in doing is planting the 
seeds of hatred. But sowing a continent with 
the graves of martyrs only gives birth to 
avenging armies. And when the day of reck- 
oning comes, the oppressed peoples will de- 
mand the right to square accounts. 

Already a force aggregating 80,000 men, 
women, and boys, operates from mountain 
fastnesses and has repeatedly engaged in 
pitched battles with Nazis and Italian troops. 
These patriotic armies are said to have al- 
ready wrested most of Serbia from the Axis. 
Led by Yugoslav officers they are striking at 
vital German communications lines that sup- 
ply the Russian front. The forests of Serbia 
are alive with soldiers. And as the popular 
Serbian song has it, “when the wind of liberty 
blows through the forest of Sumadija the 
trees join in a divine symphony. For every 
tree is a Serb and every Serb loves liberty.” 

Resistance to the conquerors is boiling al- 
most equally fiercely in Croatia. Reports 
reaching here indicate that a tide of sabo- 
tage and violence broke out in Croatia re- 
cently in protest against the pro-Axis 
activities of the puppet Croatian Govern- 
ment as well as against the Nazi and Italian 
overlords of unhappy Croatia. 

Some time ago, the newspapers carried the 
story of a Serbian Joan of Arc, the daughter 
of an attorney who led a band of armed 
farmers in an attack on the Nazi garrison 
and guard at Sabac, Yugoslavia. And, Mr, 
Speaker, as long as the spirit of Joan of Arc 
lives and goes marching on in lands blighted 
by the brutal conquerors, all civilized and 
decent peoples may rest assured of ultimate 
victory over the hordes of the twisted 
swastika. 

With devilish ingenuity, however, the 
Axis partners endeavor, as Mr. Andre Visson 
reports, to transform the Serbian fight for 
freedom into a kind of fratricidal religious 
war. 

In Bosnia, for instance, the Yugoslav prov- 
ince where about 2,000,000 Serbs were for 
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of Wades sor the Serbs. The Axis partners’ 
designs are obvious. They want the Serbs 
to divert their resistance by bringing them 
to fight the Croats. They hope that in this 
war between the Serbs and the Croats each 
will exterminate the other. They also hope 
that these atrocities will forever compromise 
any possible life in common of the Serbs and 
the Croats. 

And this us again to the all impor- 
tant question of Yugoslav internal unity. . 

In accordance with his policy of “divide and 
rule,” for the purpose of keeping the con- 
quered peoples of Europe in subjection, Hit- 
ler has made of Yugoslavia a crazy quilt. 
He sliced pieces off the country almost all 
along its borders and divided the remainder 
into three vassal states. The core of the 
country was divided by Hitler into the states 
of Serbia, Croatia, and Montenegro; but the 
grim jest is that perhaps no more than half 
the Serbs are in Serbia and scarcely half the 
Croats are in Croatia. And all this, in spite 
of the fact that Hitler used to complain bit- 
terly about “mosiac states” which contained 
racial minorities. 

And having cut Yugoslavia up, Hitler and 
his junior partner set up puppet govern- 
ments in the three subjugated small states, 
the most contemptible being, of course, that 
of Dr. Ante Pavelich, in Croatia. It was this 
Pavelich who formed the terrorist organiza- 
tion called Ustachi, composed of left-over 
functionaries and officers from the old Aus- 
trian regime and revolutionaries of various 
sorts. And it was his organization, you will 
recall, who planned and executed the murder 
of King Alexander. 

Pavelich .has selected a minor princeling 
of the ancient House of Savoy, the Duke of 


Spoleto, as king. By the way, whatever has 


happened to him? He could easily be voted 
as the forgotten man of the year. 

The Croats, however, whose pugnacious 
temperament and whose determined nation- 
alism. is even more ancient than Savoy’s, ap- 
parently have come to realize that they can- 
not exist alome. Moreover, they now realize 
that the price they are required to pay for 
their Italian puppet prince is German and 
Italian economic domination; forced labor on 
the model used in Germany; rapid deteriora- 
tion of Croatia’s economic position; the heel 
of the Nazi Gestapo agent, and the insolence 
of the Fascist carabiniere. 

Small wonder that Croatia’s puppet king 
does not even dare to visit his kingdom. 
And no wonder the rank and file of the 
Croat Peasant Party refused to join the new 
regime. Dr. Vladimir Matchek, the popular 
Croat leader is said to have been deported 
to Germany, and some of his most important 
collaborators succeeded in leaving the coun- 
try and joined the Yugoslav Government-in- 
exile, among them Juraj Kranjevich, at pres- 
ent vice premier of the government-in-exile. 

Thus, Yugoslavia, though temporarily 
fallen and dismembered, still perceives that 
her greatest hope for the restoration of her 
independence and territorial integrity lies in 
unity. 

The legal entity of Yugoslavia is being 
continued by her lawful king and govern- 
ment with their seat in London. That gov- 
ernment is recognized by our Government, 
by Britain, and other countries, and in the 
war which is being fought it is the ally of 
Great Britain and her Allies. 

Around this nucleus, around this Yugo- 
slav Government-in-exile, all freedom-loving 
Yugoslavs should rally and work in unity 
and harmony toward the ultimate goal of 
liberating heroic Yugoslavia. They may rest 
assured that we Americans, who have com- 
mitted our resources to the destruction of 
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the dark forces of aggression and brutality, 
will stand by them and help them achieve 
their noble goal. 





Copper for the Rural Electrification 
Administration 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY KANSAS ELEC- 
TRIC COOPERATIVES OF TOPEKA, 
KANS. 





Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a resolution adopted at a State meet- 
ing of the Kansas Electric Cooperatives 
held at Topeka, Kans., on November 17. 
It is my honest hope that the Priorities 
Section of the O. P. M. will release suffi- 
cient copper to provide for the construc- 
tion of badly needed R. E. A. lines. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas this group consists of members, 
Officers, and employees of 27 farm cooperatives 
representing approximately 15,600 farmer- 
members who now have electric service 
through the financial assistance of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and approxi- 
mately 8,000 farmer-members who do not yet 
have electric service, but have made applica- 
tion therefore; and 

Whereas the membership of the farm co- 
operatives here represented feels that rural 
electrification is essential to a sound agricul- 
tural economy, and that rural electrification 
would aid farmers in meeting the expressed 
need of the Nation for an increase in the 
production of agricultural commodities by 
serving to replace the fast diminishing sup- 
ply of available manpower due to the effects 
of the Selective Service Act and the vast in- 
crease in labor needs of industries engaged 
in defense production; and 

Whereas these farmers are wholeheartediy 
in support of an adequate defense program 
and pledge their full support and cooperation 
to that program, but believe that rural elec- 
trification would aid materially the effective- 
ness of their support; and 

Whereas farm cooperatives desire to cooper- 
ate in the defense program and desire to 
cease construction interfering with the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the defense efforts of 
the Nation, but have discovered evidence, sup- 
ported by investigation, that private utilities 
are building lines and are less hampered in 
their operations than are farm cooperatives; 
and 

Whereas there is some evidence that offi- 
cials of the Power Division of the Office of 
Production Management are biased and are 
granting preference ratings to private utilities 
while such ratings are seemingly not avail- 
able for farm cooperatives: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing appoint a committee of five to investigate 
the granting or refusal of preference ratings 
to private utilities or farm cooperatives, and 
take necessary steps to present their findings 
to the Office of Production Management and 
to other proper authorities of the United 
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States Government in Washington, D. C3 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee meet to de- 
termine such other steps as can and should 
be taken for the protection of the 23,000 farm 
cooperative members here represented; and 
be it further 

Resoli ed, That the secretary of this meeting 
send copies of this resolution to the United 
States Senators and Representatives from 
Kansas, to officials of the State of Kansas, and 
of the Rural Electrification Administration. 


Feast and Famine; America and France 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, severe crop failures in some sections 
of our country and particularly the 
southern sections, have reached the pro- 
portions of disaster. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
held hearings last week on the problems 
of these stricken citizens. One witness 
testified that in a large section of one 
Southern State 60 percent of the school 
children would be unable to attend school 
during cold weather because of lack of 
shoes. 

Another witness said, “Crop failures 
due to drought and boll weevil will pre- 
vent thousands from having necessary 
food and clothing.” 

One Member of the House said in sub- 
stance, “While I have voted for lease- 
lend with help for foreign countries, I 
cannot face these starving people unless 
help is forthcoming.” 

Another said, “We have thousands fac- 
ing starvation while news dispatches from 
London tell us their stores are well 
stocked.” 

Some are shoving us into a war to free 
the people of the world from the fear of 
want, yet we are declining to save chil- 
dren of France from starvation because 
the British Empire says “No.” 

What do you suppose the American 
people are beginning to say and think? 
I submit the following editorial from the 
Luther Companion under date of Novem- 
ber 20 and published at Rock Island, IIl.: 
{From the Luther Companion of November 

20, 1941] 

FEAST AND FAMINE; AMERICA AND FRANCE 

On November 8 the newspapers of the 
country carried two significant news items 
which for contrast have scarcely been equaled 
in the history of American journalism. The 
first was an Associated Press dispatch from 
Vichy, capital of unoccupied France, and 
read as follows: 

“The city health service reported today that 
52 percent of Vichy’s kindergarten children 
were ill from privation, and that infant mor- 
tality tripled during the first half of 1941. 

“This made the plight of the rest of France 
appear all the more grave because Vichy 
usually is one of the healthiest communities. 

“The report said the average weight for 
10-year-old children in Vichy had dropped 


almost 4 pounds in a year to a point oe 
below the average for British children of 


age. 
“The showed a decrease of 40 per- 
cent in the birth rate during the last year.” 


Constantine 
and youthful wife of the retiring Soviet Am- 
bassador, said she wanted her farewell enter- 
tainment in the United States to be ‘a nice 
party’ and a big one. 

“The 3,000 guests who swamped the U. 8S. 
S. R. embassy last night were willing to ad- 
mit it was all of that—and a gastronomic 
success as well. 

“Four-yard-long sturgeons were picked to 
the ultimate bone. 

“A four-tiered cake topped with a red star 
fell swiftly before a dining room flank attack. 

“Salads in the Russian style, shrimp and 
caviar canapes swiftly became as one with the 
assembled diplomats, government Officials, 
and socialites. 

“A waiter declined to guess how many 
cases of Scotch were brought in for the recep- 
tion, but a staff of 60 was needed to serve the 
food and drink. 

“There was vodka in the absent Ambassa- 
dor’s study, and bowls of champagne punch 
at other strategic locations. 

“The guest list was impressive at the func- 
tion celebrating the twenty-fourth anni- 
versary of the Soviet revolution. Mrs. Henry 
Wallace, wife of the Vice President, attended; 
so did Mrs. Cordell Hull, wife of the Secretary 
of State. Tall Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, was present, accompanied by 
Mrs. Welles. 

“Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce and 
head of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was there. His approval of Russia as a 
good credit risk helped make possible the new 
$1,000,000,000 loan to the Soviet Union.” 

America has a billion dollars to provide 
munitions of death and destruction for god- 
less Russia—and incidentally for her feasts 
of caviar, Scotch, champagne, and vodka— 
but it refuses the crust of bread that would 
bring health and life to the starving children 
of a stricken sister republic. 

We confess that we read the above items 
with strange emotions. Mingled with those 
emotions was a feeling of deep apprehension 
for the future of America. Somehow we 
could not escape the ominous question, What 
will God have to say to a country whose 
rulers gather to eat and drink at a Belshaz- 
zar’s feast, while they turn a deaf ear to the 
pleading cries of hungry children? 


Wages Are 80 Percent of Manufacturing 
Costs 
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ARTICLE BY JOHN R. STEWART, OF 
DETROIT BOARD OF COMMERCE 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by John R. Stewart from 
the Detroiter of November 24, 1941: 
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[From the Detroiter of November 24, 1941] 
WAGES ARE 80 PERCENT OF MANUFACTURING COSTS 
(By John R. Stewart) 


According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, manufacturing enter- 
prises contibuted $19,168,000,000 to national 
income in 1940 and, of this amount, $15,218,- 
000,000, or 79.4 percent, was paid out in wages 
and salaries 


“National income” is defined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as “the measure of the 
value of the net output of commodities and 
services produced by the private and public 
enterprises of the economy.” 

These figures mean that 79.4 percent of 
the net value of all goods manufactured in 
the United States last year was represented 
by wages and salaries. Supplements to sala- 
ries and wages such as social-security con- 
tributions of employers, pension payments, 
and compensation for industrial injuries 
raised this percentage to over 82 percent. 
(The Department reports that 2.7 percent 
of all national income distributed was in the 
form of such wage and salary supplements, 
and it seems safe to assume that the corre- 
sponding percentage for manufacturing 
only was higher than this figure. .Work-re- 
lief wages were not included in either case.) 
. Wages comprise a large majority of the 
Wage and salary total. The 1939 census of 
manufactures shows that $756,910,428 was 
paid out in salaries to officers of corpora- 
tions. This figure is less than 6 percent of 
manufacturing wages and salaries which, in 
1939, totaled $12,836,584,293. About 84 per- 
cent of the remainder went to hourly paid 
factory workers. 

The accompanying table, compiled by the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
show’ how the 1940 Nation’s income was dis- 
tributed. National income totaled $76,035,- 
00,000. Of this amount, $750,000,000, or less 
than 1 percent, represented business savings. 
The remainder, $75,285,000,000, was distrib- 
uted as follows: 68.8 percent for total compen- 
sation of employees, 9.8 percent represented 
owners’ withdrawals from enterprises other 
than agricultural, 6.6 percent for net income 
of unincorporated agricultural enterprises, 
and 14.8 percert covered total dividends, in- 
terest, and net rents and royalties. Further 
break-downs of these main divisions are 
shown in the table. 


National income by distributive shares, 1940 
[000,000 omitted] 


Total compensation of employees 
Salaries and wages 
Total es to salaries and 


wages 
Work relief wages 
Social Security contributions of 
employers 
Other non ee income ! 
one" s withdrawals (nonagricultur- 


Net income of unincorporated agricul- 
tural enterprises * 
Dividends, interest, net rents and 
royalties 
Dividends 
Interest (net) 
Net rents and royalties 


—_= — transferred by enter- 


1Pension payments under private plans and under 
systems for Government employees, compensation for 
industrial injuries, etc. 

2 Includes returns for personal services of owners. 

’ Business savings in incorporated and unincorporated 
enterprises other than agricultural. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


The proportion of total national income 
distributed in wages and salaries is lower 








that for manufacturing only because 


porated agricultural 
withdrawals from nonagricultural enterpr 
as in the table, the percent of the Nation's 
total income distributed as employee com- 
pensation would probably be as large or larger 
than the corresponding manufacturing per- 
centage noted above. 

Under this concept, compensation of agri- 
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Salaries and wages versus national income by 
: industrial divisions, 1940 

















[000,000 omitted] 

Percent 

Salaries} of in 

Industrial division Income} and paid. 

wages | toem- 
ployees 
Serioinee billie caniih aes aid $5, 950 i as 
Manulsctaring.-77~--7-~"| 0108 | iszis| 904 
Contract construction. ..... 401 1, 907 79.5 
Bick 5, 293 3, 838 72.5 
Power and gas__... 1,450 688 47.5 
Communication. 984 652 66.3 
i aac 6, 424 4, 400 68. 5 
Wholesale trade. ..........- 3, 646 2, 865 78.7 
| SS ear eye amen on 6, 195 2, 049 33.1 
Government !_............. 10, 221 6, 698 80.9 
ES SS aS 9, 285 5, 937 63.9 
Miscellaneous. ............- , 596 2, 008 55.7 
a cauinsoncntekeakns 76,035 | 48, 158 63. 3 





National income, listed according to the 
industrial division in which it originated and 
the amount of salaries and wages paid by each 
division, is tabulated below. These are official 
Department of Commerce figures. The third 
column, showing what percentage of each in- 
dustry’s income was distributed in the form 
of wages and salaries, was compiled by the 
Board of Commerce. As $750,000,000 was re- 
tained as business savings—amounts by in- 
dustries not reported—the actual percentage 
distributed was slightly larger than shown in 
most cases. (Business savings can be nega- 
tive, in which case the percentage would be 
smaller than that shown.) 

These percentages cover direct salaries arid 
wages only; total compensation of employees 
comprised a larger percentage in each case, 
Business savings were not computed for agri- 
cultural enterprises in 1940. This figure, 
which normally totals about one and one-half 
billion dollars, if subtracted from agricultural 
income, would leave about $4,450,000,000 to 
be distributed by this division. Agricultural 
salaries and wages represented about 17 per- 
cent, therefore, of the agricultural income dis- 
tributed. This percentage is practically the 
same as the corresponding percentage for 
1937, the latest year for which sufficient data 
are reported for exact computations on this 
basis. 

Obviously, if 80 percent or more of the 
cost of goods manufactured or services ren- 
dered consists of wages and salaries, any sys- 
tem for inflation control to be effective must 
include a ceiling.on salaries and wages. Even 
with such a ceiling, increased employment 
will bring about a greater total pay roll and 
with it increased demand for the Nation’s 
limited supply of civilian goods. 

Without a ceiling on salaries and wages, 
every increase in the rate of employee com- 
pensation—especially in this period of de- 
clining civilian output—will necessitate a 
percentage increase in the cost of the goods 
made or the services rendered equal to about 
four-fifths of any increase in salaries and 
wages. An article that sells for $100 at the 
present time includes $80 for salaries and 
wages. Raise wages 25 percent over a period 
of time and this extra $20 must be added to 
the cost of the article, bringing it up to $120 
or 20 percent above its former price. Labor 
will then demand still more increases, claim- 
ing that a rise in living costs makes the 
boost necessary. 

It seems probable that much of the op- 
position to a ceiling on salaries and wages 
arises from a misconception of the prepon- 
derant influence that wages have on the price 
of goods and services. This misconception 
might be eradicated if it were but realized 
that for practical purposes there is no such 
thing as material cost, 


1 Work relief included in income but excluded in 
“Salaries and wages,” except that work-relief wages were 
added to the salary and wage figure above before comput- 
ing the percent of income paid to employees. 

Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

Materials cost money because men have 
spent their time to fashion them to a given 
shape or consistency—if the material is semi- 
manufactured—or if a raw material, many 
man-hours have been spent to dig that mate- 
rial out of the ground and transport it to 
the point where it can be made into a fin- 
ished or semifinished product. 

The ton and one-half, more or less, of metal 
that goes to make up nearly all of the mate- 
rial in a $1,000 automobile wasn’t worth 1 per- 
cent of that amount in its natural undevel- 
oped state. The remaining nine hundred and 
ninety-odd dollars went mostly to the men 
who worked to change that raw material to 
its final form, with a comparatively small 
amount going to those persons who received 
interest or dividends in return for risking the 
loss of money that they themselves had saved 
from wages and salaries in the first place. 
Less than 10 percent of all the Nation’s 1940 
income went to business owners, and this 
amount was largely for the personal services 
of owners of small businesses, the country’s 
corner grocery men, the neighborhood res- 
taurant owner, and the countless other small 
operators who in many cases make less than 
the men they hire to help them. 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Monday, December 1, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE RICHMOND NEWS 
LEADER 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following article | 


from the Richmond News Leader of No- 
vember 22, 1941: 
{From the Richmond News-Leader of Novem- 
ber 22, 1941] 
SENIORITY IN THE ARMY 

SOME DEFENSE ESSENTIALS SEEN BY A VETERAN 
EpirTror, THE News-L&EapErR: 

Str: May an old soldier advocate some 
changes in our Army training? After my 
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West Point training, I had experience in our 
major battles and campaigns over the last 
40 years. The fears about the morale of our 
new Army, which worry some editors, appear 
to me groundless. One gloomy editor writes: 
“Here are 1,500,000 young men who have been 
torn away from the roots of their daily lives— 
farmers, clerks, mill hands, garage mechanics, 
students—and set down into a strange rou- 
tine and a new mode of life. They look back 
on a broken past and forward to an uncertain 
future.” 

My mce of 47 years in the uniform 
indicates that a great many of these young 
men left modes of life that were dreary and 
dull. I believe that these young men are, as 
a rule, keenly interested in learning the new 
mode of life in their Army training. I am 
sure that those who may not be interested 
in their new mode of life are sustained and 
buoyed up by the realization that the coun- 
try needs their services as soldiers in the 
present crisis—duty, honor, country. 

I desire to mention three other needs if 
our Army is to be maintained in the most 
efficient manner. One is the pressing need 
for a Cabinet Minister of Defense to aid the 
Chief Executive in inspecting and in deter- 
mining the relative efficiency and progress of 
three coequal armed defense branches—the 
Army, the Navy, and a single Air Corps. This 
is done in Britain, Germany, and 20 other 
countries. 

Another matter is the need for legislation 
requiring our Army officers of ali grades to 
be promoted by merit. All the armies save 
only our own and all the navies have sys- 
tems for selecting officers for promotion based 
on their merit. It has long been a major 
tragedy and a cause of loss to the Nation, 
that we promote the average Army officers, 
the good officers and the lesser number of 
superior officers by the routine method of 
seniority up to the grade of colonel in peace. 
When we are at war, or in preparation for 
war, Army officers are selected for promotion. 
This selection of officers on their merit for 
promotion should be done in peace and not 
inaugurated hurriedly in the confusion of 
preparation for battle. 

In promoting officers by seniority the Army 
has attempted to first eliminate the incom- 
petent officers. Ail acknowledge the failure 
of all efforts for elimination. This is natural. 
Boards of Army officers or of officials in other 
Government departments will lack the deter- 
mination to eliminate a certain number of 
their own comrades each year. At any rate, 
procedure by elimination is a negative meas- 
ure. Promotion by selection is a positive 
measure. It has an element of the greatest 
value to the taxpayers—the powerful element 
of competition. The two routine objections 
to promoting officers on merit are weak in- 
deed. One objection is that the men we see 
doing well in peace may not do weli in war. 
Ridiculous—men who do well in peace are 
preparing themselves for the emergencies of 
war. The other objection is that injustices 
might be done in selecting officers for promo- 
tion. The present plan of promoting officers 
by routine seniority has great weaknesses— 
it is unjust to the people of the United States. 
It is unjust to able and effective officers who 
are held back by officers of routine ability and 
initiative. 

Our custom of assigning the general officers 
on an experimental basis at the beginning of 
an emergency, of course, delays the training 
of Army recruits. It also produces some 
extraordinary results. I recollect training in 
@ great southern camp a regiment that fought 
i.. all our major battles in France. The rou- 
tine inspection of officers of the Inspector 
General’s Department from Washington 
caused the removal of all the generals in that 
camp—four in number. Two of these gen- 
erals were West Point graduates of long serv- 
ice in the Army. The other two were from the 
National Guard, in which they had had long 
service. 
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My small command was the only unit sent 
to France. But I was obliged to go into battle 
at Chateau-Thierry without a field officer. 
The War Department had sent me four lieu- 
tenant colonels and majors. I had never met 
any of them. I had to send each one of these 
field officers away. After weeks of effort in 
the training period I failed to secure from any 
of these four officers reasonably effective serv- 
ice. The major tragedy of the events was the 
disappointment of the 20,000 splendid drafted 
men in the camp. The command was turned 
into a replacement unit, with no chance to 
go to France as a division. 

The fighting power of my men in France 
was such that I was soc . appointed brigadier 
general. 

On going some distance to the three regi- 
ments of my new command, I made at once 
a thorough inspection as to their methods 
and fighting power. I was obliged to send 
two of the three colonels to the rear. One 
of the two sent to the rear was a West Pointer 
with long service in the Army. I had never 
before seen any of these three officers. 

A third subject is that all the privates, cor- 
porals, and sergeants in a machine army 
should be educated men. Schools ought to 
be established at all camps and army sta- 
tions, with trained civilian teachers. Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker established 
schools at all Army posts for enlisted men 
of the new Regular Army which followed the 
demobilization of the World War Army. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Baker’s successor abolished 
the new schools for enlisted men. 

A study of the battle of Crete shows that 
successful army officers in the future must be 
men possessing greater and greater qualities 
of personal initiative and resourcefulness. 
The capture of Crete in a few days, under 
the circumstances, was an epochal event in 
warfare. It was the most marked event since 
the introduction of gunpowder. 

WILumAM C. RIvErs, 
Major General, 
United States Army (Retired). 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ANSGAR 
LUTHERAN 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an editorial from the 
Ansgar Lutheran entitled “Roosevelt and 
Luther,” which editorial was called to my 
attention by the Reverend John M. Jen- 
sen, of Spencer, Iowa. At his suggestion, 
I am pleased to include the editorial 
which draws so excellent a parallel of 
President Roosevelt’s life and action with 
that of Martin Luther: 

[From the Ansgar Lutheran of September 15, 


1941] 
ROOSEVELT AN) LUTHER 
“I neither can nor will recant any- 
thing * * *,”—Luther. 


“This course I have rejected—-I reject it 
again.”—Roosevelt. 

Every Lutheran feels a thrill in his soul 
when he reads about Luther’s heroic stand at 





the Diet of Worms, 1521. Europe had for cen- 
turies been suffering under a fascistic, totali- 
tarian-minded church. There was a blackout 
of truth and liberty. The man who 

with His Holiness the Pope was burned at the 
stake. The joyful sound of the gospel was 
not heard; men were chained in bonds of fear 
and slavery. The secular power had 
harnessed to assist the Pope. 

When Luther nailed his 95 theses to 
church door at Wittenberg, the hammer 
strokes were heard throughout the world. It 
was the hand of God that directed the monk. 
Four years later he faced the Diet of Worms. 
He was asked to submit. He was asked to re- 
cant and let the light of the gospel and the 
freedom of conscience be blacked out again. 
But Luther answered: “Unless I am con- 
vinced by witness of Scripture or plain rea- 
son, * * * I neither can nor will recant 
anything, for it is not safe or right to act 
against one’s conscience. God help me. 
Amen.” 

Thus the light of modern religious freedom 
was lit. Thus was the religious foundation 
of democracy established. 

Today this freedom is threatened. It has 
always been threatened, but today the forces 
of totalitarian ism are gathering all their 
strength in order to destroy our freedom of 
worship and our freedom of thought. This 
must not come to pass. We in America have 
freedom, and we cannot conceive of a govern- 
ment which would regiment its people both 
physically and spiritually. 

All lovers of American freedom and of re- 
ligious liberty as well rejoiced in the Labor 
Day address by President Roosevelt. It had 
the spirit of Luther at Worms. Roosevelt 
voiced the spirit of the men and women who 
believe in freedom. Said the President: 

“They even ask me to negotiate with Hit- 
ler, to pray for crumbs from his victorious 
table. They do, in fact, ask me to become 
the modern Benedict Arnold and betray all I 
hold dear—my devotion to our freedom, to 
our churches, to our country. This course I 
have rejected. I reject it again.” 

We are proud of our President for these 
words, and we say, God bless him. 

Every true American will reject the course 
of appeasing Hitler. We cannot negotiate 
with a man who has never proven to be 
trustworthy. Such a course would be the way 
of compromise, and in this case compromise 
with evil. This course must be rejected. 
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SPEECH OF HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER, OF 
OHIO 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech by 
my colleague from Ohio, the Honorable 
CLIFF CLEVENGER, Which he delivered be- 
fore the Allen County Republican Club 
in my home city of Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
Tuesday evening, November 25, 1941: 

Mr. Chairman, fellow Republicans, and fel- 
low citizens, I am especially glad to talk to you 
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today about the problem of how we are going 
to save our republican form of government, 
because it may be later than we think. We 
may be nearer a historic struggle to rve 
our constitutional representative form of gov- 
ernment in this Republic than we know. 

Let me say at the outset that we are con- 
fronted with one of two courses, and there is 
no middle road to choose. 

Either we are going to meet this great 
crisis of the second world war ds a democ- 
racy, and we are going to meet it effectively 
under our ¢onstitutional representative re- 
publican form and mode of government, or 
we are not, If we do not or cannot meet this 
crisis, prepare our own adequate national de- 
fense, give such support to other nations as 
we have already determined upon, and do all 
of those things within our constitutional 
forms and limitations, and by the modes and 
methods of a representative republican form 
of government, then we must admit that de- 
mocracy is only a fair-weather form of gov- 
ernment; that our forefathers were mistaken 
when they established it as a structure they 
believed would last for all time; then we must 
admit their hopes were vain and that, in a 
crisis, our democracy is not effective. 

If we do not meet the problems of our time 
and Nation, and of the world, insofar as they 
affect us, in our traditional American way of 
biparty representative republican government, 
then we will have a dictatorship. We will 
have to abandon, temporarily at least, our 
democracy, and embrace the very philosophy, 
the very doctrines, the very methods, if you 
please, of the very dictators whom we are 
today condemning and opposing. If and 
when we do that, the grave question at once 
arises as to when, if ever, our democracy will 
be restored; as to when, if ever, in our time, 
or in the time of the next generation, we 
will get back to a constitutional republican 
form of government. 

Now, I said at the outset there is no middle 
road. By that I mean you cannot put one 
section or one Class or one group or one seg- 
ment of the national economy under the limi- 
tations and regulations of a dictatorship, and 
leave the rest to pursue a free and self-de- 
termined course along the traditional way of 
a republican form of government. Such an 
arrangement will not work. It has been tried. 
It has never worked. 

A good many pecple who advocate a fur- 
ther centralization of power in the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and a further advance 
into a military dictatorship in this country, 
like to say they contemplate a purely tem- 
porary suspension of our constitutional re- 
publican forms and modes, and that when 
the emergency is over we will calmly resume 
our constitutional republican modes and 
methods of government. They point to the 
fact that, in the first World War, we sur- 
rendered a great measure of our constitutional 
modes and methods; and they remind us that 
the extraordinary war powers vested in the 
Executive Department were promptly re- 
turned to the people at the end of that war. 

Times have changed. Woodrow Wilson was 
in the White House then, and Woodrow Wil- 
son shrank from possessing too much power. 
Like Lincoln, he wanted to return those 
powers to the Congress just as quickly as he 
could; and he did. 

There are certain outstanding facts, how- 
ever, which we, as free men, wanting to re- 
main free men, wanting to maintain and 
perpetuate our constitutional representative 
republican form of government, must frankly 
recognize. 

One of those facts is the Executive Depart- 
ment of the present administration, from the 
day it went into office until this hour, has 
steadfastly fought the return of any of the 
enormous extraordinary powers delegated to 
it by the Congress from time to time on 
occasion of alleged crises or emergencies. 

The second fact is the present administra- 
tion wrote into its 1939 revision of the mo- 
bilization plan the following section: 








however, that although winning the war is of 
primary importance, post-war rehabilitation 
is a very important secondary wartime con- 
sideration. During the course of a national 
emergency, therefore, the War Resources Ad- 
ministration will undoubtedly give proper 
weight to rehabilitation factors in formula- 
tion of its wartime policies. In fact, the War 
Resources Administrator, as the termination 
of the emergency is approached, might well 
study the desirability of proposing the crea- 
tion of a new and entirely separate agency to 
deal with the rehabilitation problem. In the 
event of the creation of such an agency dur- 
ing the national emergency, contact with the 
War Resources. Administration might be pro- 
vided through the Liaison Division of the 
latter agency. 

“On the other hand, it may be considered 
advisable, upon the termination of the emer- 
gency, to continue the War Resources Admin- 
istration as a post-war readjustment agency. 
Decision as to the organization and compo- 
sition of such an will depend upon 
personalities, *ye degree of rehabilitation re- 
quired, and political and economic factors 
which would then obtain. Decision must 
therefore be deferred until controlling condi- 
tions are known or can fairly accurately be 
forecast. The important consideration for 
the purposes of this plan is that due con- 
sideration must be given the problem of post- 
war readjustment.” 

It is clear from all these facts that there is 
a disposition at ast to establish such con- 
trols, to acquire such powers for the Execu- 
tive Department, as will enable those wield- 
ing the powers to perpetuate themselves in 
‘the control of those powers for an indefinite 
period. 

It is clear from the passage I have just 
quoted from the administration’s 1939 re- 
vision of the mobilization plan that the Chief 
Executive, who also is the Commander in 

‘Chief of the armed forces of the Nation, and 

who also has both the power of appointment 
and dismissal over members of any of the 
war boards and agencies, would also have 
the power of decision, in event of war, as to 
when the period of readjustment, following 
@ war emergency, would be ended. 

I could go on and cite to you for the next 
hour statements of prominent New Deal 
founders and spokesmen which show clearly 
there is a decided disposition on the part of 
some who are now in the executive depart- 
ment to abandon our present economic sys- 
tem of free enterprise and to wipe out our 
constitutional modes and methods. 

Iet me quote just one passage from the 
pen of a noted New Dealer, who has not only 
been one of the Chief Executive's close ad- 
visers through all these years, and who is 
now a part of the executive department, but 
also whose definitions of New Deal objectives 
have never been refuted or denied by any 
responsible individual in the New Deal ad- 
ministration. I want to quote from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

In one of his books The Principle of Plan- 
ning and the Institution of Laissez Faire, 
1931, page 92, Dr. Tugwell says: 

“It is, in other words, a logical impossibil- 
ity to have a planned economy, and to have 
business operating its industries, just as it is 
also impossible to have one within our pres- 
ent constitutional and statutory structure. 
Modifications in both—business and the con- 
stitutional governmental system—so serious 
as to mean destruction and rebeginning is 
required. It is strange, in a way, that we 
should have come so long a journey to the 
very threshold of this new economic order 
with so little change as is yet visible either 
in our institutions or our intentions. The 
reason must be that in this case, as in so 
many instances, only the last steps become 
conscious. * * * Consequently we begin 
with small, unnoticed changes and end by 
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“This plan takes cognizance of the fact, . 


not being able to resist vast and spectacular 
ones—at which time our systems of theory 
tumble unwept into the grave along with the 
outworn technique they accompanied.” 

Quotations such as this from numerous 
spokesmen of the New Deal could be multi- 
plied here by dozens. This is the reason s0 
many people in this country fear that the 
extraordinary powers granted the executive 
department by the Congress under the guise 
of some crisis or emergency, and latterly of 
the national defense and the Lend-Lease Act, 
are being used, or may be used, for purposes 
not in accord with the intention of the Amer- 
ican people to preserve and to perpetuate our 
constitutional, representative, republican 
form of government and our free-enterprise 
economy. 

Now, let me impress upon you that no critic, 
no opponent of the New Deal, set up these 
objectives and then attributed them to the 
administration. These dangerous objectives 
are the ones set up by those who founded and 
formed the philosophy of the New Deal ad- 
ministration, who were a part of the New Deal 
administration, and who today are a part of 
the New Deal administration. 

Now, let me ask you one question before I 
go on to another phase of the problem we 
are discussing. That question is, What del- 
egation of power, what single authority which 
has been granted by the Congress to the Chief 
Executive has he returned to the Congress or 
has he even indicated he wants to return to 
the Congress? Let me just remind you that 
in every single instance when there has been 
an attempt, at the ending of an emergency 
or a crisis, so-called, for the Congress to take 
back or to terminate any of the extraordinary 
powers granted the Executive as an emer- 
gency power, that effort has been fought by 
the administration with every weapon it pos- 
sessed, and it has successfully opposed every 
effort to take back a single one of those 
powers. If we are to judge the future by the 
past, it would seem the answer is obvious. 

Now let me proceed to a brief discussion of 
other phases of this problem. 

Before the fighting broke out in the present 
World War, we were confronted with domestic 
problems of such gravity we were discussing 
the possibility of whether or not they could be 
solved before disaster overtook the Nation. 

There was the problem of faulty distribu- 
tion of goods and services. That has not 
been solved. It has been aggravated instead. 

There was the problem of labor unrest. 
That has not been solved. It has been ag- 
gravated instead. 

There was the problem of agricultural dis- 
tress. That has not been solved. It has been 
aggravated, although the present temporary, 
superficial, and false prosperity, resulting 
from war activities, has, for the moment, 
blinded many people to the terrible problems 
which will confront the American farmers 
at the end of the war and the defense effort. 


There was the problem of a growing na-- 


tional debt. That has not been solved. It 
has been aggravated—vastly aggravated. 

There was the problem of unemployment. 
That has not been solved. It has been aggra- 
vated, and the future portends even worse 
than the present situation. 

There was the problem of recurring deficits. 
That has not been solved. It has been 
aggravated. 

There was the problem of waste, inefficiency, 
and extravagance in bureaucratic spending. 
That has not been solved. It has been greatly 
aggravated. 

There was the problem of burdensome taxa- 
tion. That has not been solved. It has been 
incomprehensibly aggravated. 

There was the problem of foreign relations. 
That has not been solved. It has been tre- 
mendously aggravated. 

There was the problem of shrinking for- 
eign markets. That has not been solved. It 
has been aggravated. 
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There was the problem of governmental re- 
lief. That has not been solved. It has been 
aggravated. 

There was the problem of a growing politi- 
cal bureaucracy in the Government. That has 
not been solved. It has been tremendously 
aggravated. 

Not one single fundamental dangerous 
problem which menaced the welfare of this 
Nation before the wars came on was solved in 
8 years of the present administration. Every 
single one of these grave and dangerous prob- 
lems has been made worse. They have been 
made worse not only by reason of being aggra- 
vated, enlarged, increased, but even more so 
by the fact they have been pushed into the 
background and obscured by the more excit- 
ing events of the war and the feverish effort 
of our national preparednet :. There they are 
in all their hideous aspects, back there in the 
darkness of obscurity, waiting until the wars 
are ended, or temporarily cease; waiting until 
cur national defense has been built; waiting 
until we have millions of men and women, 
discharged from the defense industries, 
tramping the highways and the byways de- 
manding work and wages; waiting until mil- 
lions of soldier boys, discharged from the 
Army and the Navy, are walking the high- 
ways and byways demanding work and wages; 
waiting until other nations of the world are 
utterly exhausted by the wars; waiting until 
the conflicts have devastated the productive 
means and capacities of the other nations; 
waiting until peoples in all of the war-ex- 
hausted nations on both sides are crying to us 
for food, clothing, the rehabilitation of their 
industries and their agriculture—crying to us 
to put them, everywhere in the world, on a 
United States work projects administration, 
unlimited. In the face of those conditions, 
these ghastly, hidden, unsolved problems 
which I have enumerated will be marching 
out with all of their horrible threats to our 
republican form of government; to our Amer- 
ican political, social, and economic systems. 

There was another problem, very grave 
and dangerous, which was threatening the 
welfare of this Nation when the wars came 
on. I have reserved it for special mention. 
It was the problem of the spread of alien 
communistic doctrine in this country. That 
problem has not been solved. It has been 
inconceivably aggravated. 

This is a dark picture I have painted for 
you. It is a sick nation I have described to 
you, our ills seem to be many. I want to 
make this point, and I want to give it em- 
phasis; there is no sense, no purpose, and no 
logic in trying to close our eyes and pretend 
those problems are not there, waiting to con- 
front us, just as soon as the excitements and 
the activities of war have ceased. It would 
be a foolish physician who would try to heal 
a patient by shutting his eyes tc the patient’s 
ills and pretending they did not exist. It 
would be a foolish family which would shrink 
from facing a complication of diseases in one 
of its members just because those complica- 
tions presented a fearsome aspect. 

Now, let me say right at this point, and I 
want to say it just as emphatically as I can, 
that I am not one of those New Dealers who 
believes the American constitutional repre- 
sentative republican form of government has 
failed. It has not. 

I am not one of those who believes the 
American way of free enterprise in a competi- 
tive economy has failed. It has not. 

I am not one of those who believes our 
American way of life and of culture is futile 
and has failed. It has not. 

I am not one of those who believes the 
American people have gone so soft, have so far 
lost the spirit of their courageous pioneering 
forefathers, as to permit any dictator in this 
country to put his heel upon the Bill of 
Rights. They have not. 

I am not one of those who believes the 
American people have lost their capacity for 
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intelligent and wise self-government. They 
have not. 

I am not one of those who believes Ameri- 
can industry or American labor will betray 
this country. They will not. 

I am not one of those who believes this 
array of dangerous problems I have portrayed 
here to you today cannot be solved. They 
can be. But I am frank to say to you we 
had better get about the business of solving 
them if we mean to do the job. 

The first essential to the solution of these 
problems is a unified will on the part of the 
people of this country to solve them intelli- 
gently, fairly, equitably to everybody con- 
cerned 

Another essential to our successful solu- 
tion of these problems is that we begin 
forthwith to practice what we all preach— 
namely, that every section and every class in 
this country is involved in these problems 
and the dangers they present; that every sec- 
tion and every class in this country must not 
only do their full share of the work of solv- 
ing these problems, but must forego the 
temptation to take advantage of this Nation’s 
peril to serve selfish interests. 

Another esesntial is that we shall be alert 
to the danger, which is ever present and 
which constantly is growing greater, of our 
yielding to temptation to adopt the more 
direct methods of a dictatorship in this coun- 
try and to abandon the slower but sounder 
and more durable and dependable methods 
of democracy in solving. these problems. 

We in this Nation, my fellow citizens, are 
in the situation of a large company of peo- 
ple on a great ship at sea. So long as the 
sun is shining, and the sea is smooth, and the 
skies are azure, and the food is plentiful, all 
is well. Prosperity, contentment, a sense of 
well-being envelop all con board. On the 
bridge the captain and the other officers with 
their gold braid and authority are confident 
and complacent. Some passengers are in 
the first-class salon amid luxurious furnish- 
ings. Others are in the second-class cabins, 
not so luxurious. Still others are in third- 
class, not luxurious, but comfortable. Grimy 
men, smudged with oil, are in the stokeholds 
amid the machinery. 

But when a storm comes up and cross cur- 
rents and mounting waves begin to pitch and 
toss the great ship, the passengers become 
concerned. When the captain discovers the 
compass has been wrong, or he has been blown 
off his course, conditions change for all on 
board. When it is found the great ship, in- 
stead of being out in the deep waters where 
she may breast the waves and brave the winds 
in safety, is in the shallows and deadly peril, 
what happens? 

There ceases to be any distinction between 
the first-class passengers and second-class 
passengers and third-class passengers and the 
grimy crewmen in the stokeholds. They are 
all just humans together fighting for life. 
Milady is glad to have the calloused hand of 
a stoker hold her against the waves which 
sweep the deck. The man of wealth from a 
luxurious suite hesitates not an instant as he 
risks his life to reach out and rescue the child 
of a steerage mother. Economic differences, 
social distinctions, are gone as that mass of 
men and women and children fight together 
against the terrors of the wind and the waves. 

My fellow citizens, we in the United States 
of America are all on our ship together. We 
in this country will survive or we will perish 
together. We in this great, broad land of 
ours, from millionaire to ditchdigger, from 
fine lady to the humblest scrubwoman, will 
hold onto our liberties or lose our liberties 
together. We in this country, from those 
who bask in the sunshine on their luxurious 
estates, to those who sweat in the sunshine 


at their arduous labors, will have to fight to- 
gether, will have to work together, will have 
to struggle together to retain our rights, and 
our privileges, and our free government, and 
our free economy, or we will lose them all to- 
gether, and together we will know the bitter- 
ness of servitude under a dictator. 

Now, my fellow Republicans, it would be 
not only impossible, but presumptuous, for 
me to undertake here today to outline to 
you—even if I had the time—any solution 
for the problems I have described. We can- 
not know the solutions to each of these prob- 
lems until we know how gravely they are 
being aggravated by events which are tran- 
spiring daily. We cannot know what condi- 


tions will be, tomorrow, or next month, or | 


next year, under which we shall have -to at- 
tempt the solution of these problems. But 
we can watch them, and study them as we 
go along. Republican study committees are 
doing that now. 

One of the crying abuses has been lack of 
frankness on the part of the administration 
with the people. One of the crying needs of 
the Nation is candor about which we have 
heard so much and seen so little. 

The administration not only told you that 
you could have guns and butter, which was 
not true, but it is now prepared to give you 
a false kind of butter. Oleomargarine some 
call it. “Ole Mag” the children used to call 
it in my day. But like their defense figures, 
like their economic theories, they have doped 
it up with acid of falsehood not -only to 
make it look like butter but to taste like 
butter. But, my friends, like so many other 
New Deal claims, it is not butter. It does 
not come from a contented cow grazirg 
among the daisies and dandelions in the fields 
of this great State of Indiana. It is not 
butter even when offered by such glamorous 
salesmen as former Gov. Paul V. McNutt and 
Secretary Claude L. Wickard. 

We do know the.first essentials are those I 
have just defined for you. We do know there 
is no logic in giving up our constitutional 
republican form of government at home in 
order to try to establish it in some other 
lands across the seas. 

We do know that, to get the unity, to get 
the willing, spontaneous, brave, and effective 
effort, we must have to preserve this great 
majestic ship of the United States of America, 
to work her out of the shoals and back into 
safe waters, our people of all classes and ail 
sections must work together, not under 
coercion, but under a common patriotic im- 
pulsion. 

I have said before, I want to say again, 
submission is not unity. Coercion is not 
persuasion. Abuse is not argument or reason. 
Intclerance is not patriotism. Deception is 
not accomplishment, 

If we fail to solve our problems as free men 
and women, it will not be constitutional 
representative republican government which 
has failed us; it will be that we have failed 
constitutional representative repubiican gov- 
ernment. 

Oh, my friends, if only I had the eloquence, 
if only today I had the power, if only in this 
hour I had the persuasion to induce our 
people of every section and every class, of 
every race and every creed, to see that these 
dangers are our common dangers; that our 
salvation must be a common salvation; that 
we must bury our sectional jealousies, and 
our class differences, and our group and indi- 
vidual greeds and selfishness, wherever they 
may be, and work as one united people to 
rescue our common and beloved country from 
its peril, and to rescue ourselves from a com- 
mon danger which inevitably will engulf us 
all, if we do not meet this situation as free 
men and women ought to meet it. 
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That is all I have for you. Those are the 
oniy steps which are clear at this hour. 
Those are only the beginnings of the solu- 
tions. But you can see, I can see, surely the 
people of this Nation can see, that these 
essentials I have defined for you are the in- 
dispensible prerequisites in any effort to 
solve cur problems, to bring this Nation 
through the storms and the back 
into the sunshine and the blessed quiet of 
peace and prosperity once more. 

God give us the wisdom and the ieadership 
to work together to that end. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the Los 
Angeles Examiner: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner] 


Cusa Reapy To Ar Ir Unirep States ENTERS 
War—PRESIDENT BATISTA, IN SPEECH, PRE- 
DicTts ACTION By AMERICA NEXT SPRING; 
Workers CHEER 


Hapana, November 23.—President Fulgencio 
Batista, of Cuba, predicted in a speech today 
that the United States would be in the war by 
next spring and added that “when the United 
States declares war, Cuba will be the first 
nation to enter the war on her side.” 

Batista was addressing an estimated 70,000 
workers gathered in the great plaza before 
the presidential palace to demonstrate their 
approval of his recent decrees increasing 
wages throughout the republic. 


BAREHANDED BATTLE 


Batista said that it is recognized that 
America was unprepared for war, “but the 
oppressors know that if America lacked arms 
they are ready to fight barehanded for 
liberty.” 

“America,” he said, “is aiding England and 
Russia wherever possible. America has not 
sent men to Europe, but America will send 
men if the liberty of Europe depends on the 
men of America. 

“To be indifferent in these times would 
mean that we are not men. Cuba is a small 
country without resources, but the little we 
have we cheerfully place on the altar of the 
liberty of men who are dying for liberty. 

“Cuba awaits the orders of the leading na- 
tion in America—the United States.” 

Lazaro Pena, head of the Cuban Con- 
federation of Workers, which sponsored the 
meeting, had said previously that “true 
Spaniards will give their lives for democracy.” 

Mention of Russia drew prolonged ap- 
plause from the workers, among whom are 
many Communists. Pena is a Communist 
Party representative in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 








Sentiment Is Being Created Now 
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Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Crowley (La.) Daily Signal: 


[From the Crowley (La.) Daily Signal of 
November 27, 1941} 


SENTIMENT IS BEING CREATED NOW 


The Crowley Rotary Club has joined hands 
with the Baton Rouge Rotary Club, the El 
Paso Rotary Club, and thousands of other 
Rotary clubs and civic organizations in urg- 
ing President Franklin D. Roosevelt to take 
whatever steps and action are necessary to 
halt strikes in defense programs. 

The Rotary club, in its expression to the 
President, takes the attitude of granting to 
unions the right of collective bargaining but 
it also grants to all men, whether they are 
members of unions or not, the right to work. 

And that, of course, is the great un-Amer- 
ican angle of the union and its demands. It 
not only demands to be recognized as a union, 
to be permitted to do collective bargaining, 
but it also demands the right to prevent all 
not members of the union from working the 
same place these union members work. 

That is the thing for which the Govern- 
ment can be blamed. An employer cannot 
fire a union man in a union shop or in a 
plant where only union men are employed. 
He can’t fire hin. except for general incom- 
petency and that is something difficult to 
establish. 

We recently saw a splendid example of this 
continual demanding on the part of the 
unions. They are always wanting something 
and they demand it under threat of walking 
out if it isn’t granted. We saw a committee 
from a composing room on a newspaper office 
which is all union, make their demands. We 
had studied those demands in the light of 
the present situation and the attitude they 
displayed. And had we been that employer 
that shop would have been an open one with 
the right as owner and publisher of that 
paper to hire and fire those we pleased and 
to pay a fair wage. And those who did not 
like the wage or the hcurs or the conditions— 
they could seek work elsewhere. 

In this case this union had been receiving 
10 cents an hour more than any other shop 
in the State for 3 years. They were working 
6% hours a day 6 days a week, but they want 
to change to 5 days of 8 hours each. And 
they are demanding 2 weeks’ vacation with 
pay. 

Their demand for an increase in pay is 
unfair because they are receiving 12 cents 
more than the same workers in a city where 
the cost of living has increased greatly be- 
cause of an army camp nearby and they have 
been receiving it for 3 years. Despite the fact 
they were going to get 52 days’ vacation dur- 
ing the year, working only 5 days of 8 hours, 
they wanted 2 full weeks besides this with 
pay. They are receiving now this extra day 
per week or will and 4 additional days when 
they are paid if they work. 
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But they were entitled to this, they con- 
tend. They were demanding it. They weren’t 
willing to agree or settle on a fair basis. They 
were, organized; they had a closed shop; they 
were willing to walk out. 

But that is what can be expected from 
unions. They are forever wanting more and 
more, whether their employer is able to pay 
it and regardless of what the employer has 
done for them. This is the history of unions. 

And you, if you were a printer or a lino- 
type operator, perhaps even better than the 
best man they had, would be denied the right 
to work in that shop because you weren't a 
union man. Ameriea, we were told, was cre- 
ated to give freedom. It was to give every 
man the same rights and to make them equal. 
This closed-shop business should be settled 
for once and forever. America has no room 
for this un-American practice or idea. 

Yes; labor has the right to collective bar- 
gaining. But American laborers have the 
right to work in union or nonunion or open 
plants or shops, and unions cannot expect to 
be granted much until they follow American 
principles and ideals. 

And it apparently is rapidly reaching the 
point where America is about convinced that 
unions, judging from their present attitude 
and actions, are un-American in many ways. 





Hon. Edward T. Taylor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 1, 1941 





Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad privilege to join many other Mem- 
bers of the House in paying tribute to 
one who was lately of the first rank 
among us, the Honorable Epwarp T. Tay- 
Lor, of Colorado. 

Before coming to Washington as Dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives 
from the Territory of Alaska, I knew a 
great deal about MMr. Taytor. He visited 
Alaska some years ago, and while I did 
not have the pleasure of meeting him 
on that occasion, I heard much of him 
and of his interest in the Territory and 
of his sympathetic outlook on the prob- 
lems confronting the residents of that 
pioneer country. 

Almost from the first day that I ap- 
peared in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. TayLor was my warm and firm 
friend. High as he was in the councils 
of the Government, he was never too busy 
to see me and to listen with appreciative 
understanding to what I had to say con- 
cerning Alaska. His really encyclopedic 
knowledge of the processes of legislation 
and of civil government as a whole were 
available to me for the asking. His back- 
ground of frontier conditions in the old 
West gave him a sympathetic outlook on 
the problems which confront us in 
Alaska. He was to me not only a good 
friend but a wise counselor. In his pri- 
vate and public characters he always 
served as a model and as an inspiration. 
Looking back upon our relations now. I 
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feel some degree of pride in the fact that 
I so enjoyed his friendship and of his 
well-nigh limitless beneficence of heart 
and of intellect. 

As a man draws nearer to the setting 
sun, more or more does he appreciate 
that simple elemental power of the world 
which is called kindness. In human re- 
lations there is nothing which adequately 
takes its place. Not all the genius nor 
all the talent in the universe surpass it 
as a civilizing power. Our friend from 
Colorado was kind in the truest and best 
sense of that word. He was kind with- 
out being weak. His kindness was com- 
bined with outstanding strength of char- 
acter and of courage, and yet the thing 
about him that I will remember as long 
as my own life lasts, and for which I will 
always love his memory best, is the fact 
that he possessed in its highest and full- 
est form that great virtue of kindness. 
He understood the philosophy of kind- 
ness and practiced it. That is his best 
epitaph. 

The Eskimos and other natives of 
Alaska have reason to be grateful to Mr. 
TAYLOR, because he was largely reSponsi- 
ble for securing the appropriation neces- 
sary to carry out the Reindeer Act, 
whereby all the reindeer of Alaska, which 
were formerly owned by others than 
natives, haye been purchased and have 
either been given to the natives or are 
being held in trust for their use and 
benefit so that presently all the natives of 
Alaska will have opportunity to secure 
all the reindeer that they need and can 
use. Mr. Taytor’s activity in behalf of 
the natives of Alaska is indicative of his 
warm and deep and unselfish sympathy 
for those least able to help themselves. 
Only his great influence and the trust and 
honor in which he was held in the House 
of Representatives brought about ap- 
proval by the House of the appropriation 
necessary to bring the Reindeer Act into 
effect. 

We of Alaska are the poorer that our 
friend, who was so justly called the 
Grand Old Man of Colorado, has left us. 
To that lovely lady who was his lifetime 
ccmpanion, the spirit of her dear de- 
parted husband might justly and without 
self-praise, if that spirit could avail itself 
of human voice, speak the words written 
by a great poetical genius: 

“At the midnight in the silence of the 
sleep-time, 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools 
think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 
you loved s0, 
—Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 
unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched 

breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triump, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffied to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake.” 
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Committee Refuses Appropriation to En- 
force Use Tax on Automobiles 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, November 28, 1941 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, on November 12 I advised Mem- 
bers of the House that I had introduced 
a bill for the purpose of repealing section 
3540, Public Law 250, chapter 412, of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, known as the 
use tax on automobiles and urged that 
the Ways and Means Committee give my 
bill early consideration. At that time I 
pointed out that the imposition of an 
extra $5 Federal tax on each of the 32,- 
000,000 automobiles in the country, re- 
gardless of the value of such car or the 
number of miles traveled, was not only 
unfair and unscientific but that it would 
be impossible to collect. 

I now desire to report to the House that 
members of the Deficiency Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, after extensive hear- 
ings on the last deficiency defense meas- 
ure to be presented to the House very 
soon, have entirely eliminated the item 
requested by the Budget for the purpose 
of even attempting to enforce this use- 
tax law. The internal revenue office 
was questioned at length with reference 
to its plan to carry out the provisions 
of the act and members of the Appro- 
priations Committee are, I am _ sure, 
unanimous in their decision to withhold 
funds for the purpose of attempting to 
enforce this law in the manner suggested 
by the office of the Internal Revenue. 

My purpose in arising at this time is 
to again call the attention of Members 
of the House to this impractical and ex- 
tremely unpopular tax law and to fur- 
ther remind Members of the fact that 
the law becomes effective February 1 un- 
less it is repealed. Now that the Appro- 
priations Committee, after extensive 
hearings in the matter and after care- 
fully weighing all the evidence presented, 
has refused to appropriate any funds for 
the purpose of attempting to enforce the 
so-called use-tax law, let me again urge 
that the only fair, logical, and reasonable 
course for Congress now to pursue is to 
immediately repeal the act. May I again 
express the sincere hope that this will be 
done without delay. 

Within the past few days I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters, telegrams, and 
resolutions from individuals and organi- 
zations commending me for my efforts to 
repeal this unsatisfactory tax and point- 
ing out the unfair, illogical, and inequi- 
table manner in which it is proposed to 
be enforced. 

Under the leave granted me by the 
unanimous consent of the House I am 
including herewith a copy of a letter ad- 


dressed to Hon. Rozsert L. DovcHron, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, by Hon. Thomas P. Henry, 
president of the American Automobile 
Association, which is well worth reading. 
The letter to Chairman Dovenron is as 
follows: 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1941. 
Hon. Ropert L. DoucHTon, 
Chairman, House Ways 
and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
‘Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. DoucHron: As indicated dur- 
ing hearings on the revenue bill of 1941, the 
American Automobile Association has with- 
drawn, for the time being, its historical oppo- 
sition to the principle of Federal taxation 
of the automobile. This position was reaf- 
firmed at the recent annual meeting of the 
American Automobile Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., through adoption 
of a resolution which reads as follows: 

“The thirty-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Automobile Association herewith 
approves the action by the executive com- 
mittee—taken when the defense revenue bill 
of 1941 was under consideration—in suspend- 
ing active public opposition, for the time 
being, to Federal automotive taxes. 

“As regards possible future proposals for 
new or increased Federal automotive taxes, 
it is the sense of the delegates that the board 
of directors and/or the executive committee, 
as the case may be, be instructed to study 
carefully all such proposals and take what- 
ever steps may appear appropriate to prevent 
motor-vehicle owners, as a class, from being 
further unfairly or inequitably treated in the 
raising of revenue to meet national-defense 
needs. 

“It is the sense of the delegates that no 
current commitments are to be intended as 
affecting, in any way, the policy of the organ- 
ization to the effect that Federal taxation of 
the automobile has no place in the tax struc- 
ture of the Government in normal times and 
that all such taxes should be repealed at the 
end of the emergency.” 

This position was taken because of the 
realization on the part of the leaders of or- 
ganized motordom that all classes of citizens 
must be willing to shoulder extraordinary 
burdens during the emergency period. 

However, despite this withdrawal of opposi- 
tion to the principle of Federal automotive 
taxation, it is the unanimous feeling of 
American Automobile Association motor-club 
delegates that the so-called use tax of $5 an- 
nually per vehicle is a thoroughly unsound 
and unfair tax and should be repealed imme- 
diately. This position was stated in a resolu- 
tion, text of which is as follows: 

“Although the American Automobile As- 
sociation has for the time being withdrawn 
its active public opposition to Federal excise 
taxes on the motor vehicle, it is convinced 
that the new so-called use tax of $5 annually 
on every motor vehicle registered in the 
United States is unsound, unscientific, in- 
equitable, and thoroughly unjustifiable; ac- 
cordingly, the American Automobile Associa- 
tion urges that this tax be repealed forth- 
with.” 

The use tax is unsound because it is in no 
way related to the value of the vehicle on 
which the tax is imposed. A new high-priced 
limousine ‘ould pay the same amount as an 
ancient outworn vehicle almost ready for the 
scrap heap. 

The tax is unscientific because the ma- 
chinery for collection will necessarily be so 
cumbersome that the expense of collection 
will be far out of line with the expense of 
collection of other motor-vehicle taxes. 
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Moreover enforcement presents formidable 
difficulties. 

The tax is inequitable because, although 
termed a “use tax,” it is in no way related to 
volume of use. A car driven 1 mile a year 
would.-pay exactly the same tax as one driven 
20,000 or more miles a year. 

The tax is unjustifiable not only for the 
reasons stated above but also because it will 
be an unconscionable nuisance to the owners 
of the Nation’s 30,000,000 or more motor ve- 
hicles. As we understand present regulations, 
it will even be impossible for motor-vehicle 
owners to pay the tax by personal check, but 
must go to the expense and/or trouble of 
obtaining a money order or certified check. 

Motorists, as represented through their 
spokesmen, are willing to shoulder a large 
proportion of the cost of national-defense ef- 
forts, but in doing so they demand that the 
necessary taxes be placed on a sound and 
equitable foundation and that they be col- 
lected with a minimum of annoyance and 
red tape. 

Accordingly, on behalf of our own member- 
ship of more than 1,150,000 car owners and 
on behalf of the Nation’s motorists generally, 
we strongly urge that this so-called “use tax” 
be repealed at the earliest possible moment, 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuos. P. HENRY. 


Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF ENID (OKLA.) CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following resolution 
of the Enid (Okla.) Chamber of Com- 
merce: 


Eni CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Enid, Okla., November 28, 1941. 

We, the Enid Chamber of Commerce, of 
Enid, Okla., are much interested in our de- 
fense program and in making good progress 
therein. 

We feel that the strikes which have oc- 
curred have seriously impeded the defense 
program. They have been costiy to all con- 
cerned—the employer, the employees, and 
the public as a whole. We feel that in this 
emergency, that strikes should not occur. 
Particularly where they affect the defense 
program. We hope the coal strike is ended. 
However, the railroad strike is impending and 
we feel that it would affect every part of this 
Nation if this railroad strike occurs. We urge 
our great President, the Congress, and our 
Officials to use their best efforts to effect a 
settlement of all strikes and also the raiiroad 
strike. If we do not have ample laws to 
control strikes, we urge the Congress to pass 
them and we feel that all strikes in this period 
should be settled by mediation or by laws, 
and we urge our Officials to use their best 
efforts to affect this result. 

This resolution was adopted by the board 
of directors of the Enid Chamber of Commerce 
in regular session, Friday, November 28, 1941. 








Arbitration Given Vague Meaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 





Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by David 
Lawrence from the Washington Evening 
Star of November 29, 1941: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
November 29, 1941] 

ARBITRATION GIVEN VAGUE MEANING—Dnr. 
STEELMAN’s ROLE Brincs Up SUBTERFUGE 
CHARGE 

(By David Lawrence) 

When is an arbitration not an arbitration? 
That is a question which might be asked of 
Government officials, including President 
Roosevelt, and of the executives of some of 
th: steel companies. 

It appears that the strike in the captive 
coal mines was terminated a week ago on the 
acceptance by John L. Lewis for the United 
Mine Workers and by the United States Steel 
Corporation of a proposal to arbitrate, but 
somebody happened to forget to invite the 
other steel companies into the picture. 

Usually, when there is an arbitration pro- 
posal, each party is asked in advance and told 
the terms or procedure of the suggested arbi- 
tration and then given a chance to accept 
or reject the invitation. This, it turns 
out, was not done. Mr. Roosevelt got in 
touch with Mr. Lewis and with the executives 
of the United States Steel Corporation but 
the other steel companies that own captive 
mines read in the newspapers that they were 
supposed to be parties to the arbitration. 

This amazing set of circumstances appears 
not to have been discovered until a few 
days ago when Dr. John R. Steelman se- 
lected by the President to act as impartial 
arbitrator with Mr. Lewis and Benjamin Fair- 
less, of United States Steel, heard reports 
about the doubtful scope of the arbitration 
he was supposed to be handling. He 
promptly sent telegrams to all the steel com- 
panies involved and asked them if they 
would accept the results of the arbitration. 


SOME RELUCTANT TO REPLY 


There is some reason to believe that some 
of the smaller steel companies are reluctant 
to answer. They are represented as believ- 
ing that inasmuch as the National Defense 
Mediation Board refused twice to recommend 
a closed shop, there is nothing to arbitrate, 
They are reported to have said that the mat- 
ter of closed or open shop is a basic principle 
which does not lend itself to arbitration. 

If this view is retained by the smaller 
steel companies, then the President has ap- 
pointed an arbitrator who will merely decide 
as between a few steel companies and the 
United Mine Workers. The assumption that 
the larger companies in the. steel business 
can speak for the smaller ones or that there 
is concerted action among them is a fallacy. 
The activities of the Justice Department on 
the Sherman antitrust law might have ap- 
prised the President that it is dangerous 
for executives of rival or competing com- 
panies even to be seen with each other, let 
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What irks some of the steel men is that 

‘wis knew who the third arbitrator was 
be before he accepted the arbitration pro- 
and that now the smaller steel com- 
are expected to fall into line and ac- 
cept as binding the decisions of an arbiter 
who is really a Government official. 


The assumption that Dr. Steelman is a pri- 
vate citizen “on leave of absence” from the 


able the President to back down and force 

a closed shop on the coal mines in the steel 
industry, then the administration will have 
stultified itself. For it will have told the 
country that the Government cannot and 
will not compel anybody to accept a closed 
shop and yet here is an arbiter who has been 
in the Government till last week and who 
goes back again next week. If he decides for 
a closed shop, will anybody believe that the 
President himself didn’t force a closed shop 
on the steel men? 

It is beginning to be said that the President 
surrendered to Mr. Lewis and that Mr. Roose- 
velt isn’t going to exert himself to get legis- 
lation preventing defense strikes, passing the 
buck to Congress to do the irksome job of 
writing and pushing through antistrike legis- 
lation, The labor lobbies knowing that Mr. 
Roosevelt is wobbling on the issue, are get- 
ting busy with the hope of toning down con- 
siderably if not defeating altogether any of 
the proposed antistrike bills. Certainly the 
inside story of how the arbitration proposal 
was handied has not enhanced the adminis- 
tration’s prestige as a sincere advocate of 
uninterrupted national-defense production. 
With the Japanese situation growing more 
serious and with price control and allocations 
of materials causing hardships and unem- 
ployment, to say nothing of the forced clos- 
ing of many small businesses, it is likely that 
there will be a revolt in Congress as soon as 
it becomes apparent that a scheme to sur- 
render to Mr. Lewis has been foisted on the 
steel industry. The failure to deal with the 
steel companies on the same basis as with 
Mr. Lewis, and the appointment of a Gov- 
ernment official when the industry expected 
someone outside the Government who had 
had no previous connection with the coal- 
mining controversy, are not very eloquent 
testimonials to the ability of the administra- 
tion to manage vital affairs of national 
defense in these troublous times. 





The Federal Budget System in Operation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Novem- 
ber 23, 1941; 
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[From the nae. Post of November 23, 
1941] 


BUDGET IN OPERATION 


It is a unique experience to read a book 
about the Federal Budget that neither criti- 
cizes nor defends the Government’s spending 
policies and avoids discussion of problems of 
taxation and deficit financing. The Federal 
Budget System in Operation, by E. E. Naylor, 
is such a book. But it is required reading for 
those who take part in discussions on our 
fiscal s.tuation. The book deals chiefly and 
objectively with the practical aspects of 
budget making. As a former assistant budget 
Officer of the District government, and at 
present technical assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Accounts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Mr. Naylor has first-hand acquaintance 
with the subjects about which he writes. A 
brief account of haphazard methods employed 
in dealing with revenue and expenditure 
items prior to passage of the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act in 1921 is followed by discus- 
sion of some of the more technical details of 
budget making at the present time. 

A series of charts published in an appendix 
traces the flow of transactions from the time 
a budget request is prepared until vouchers 
are paid and checks are filed to the General 
Accounting Office. To be sure, the tech- 
nique of budget-making may seem to be out- 
side the province of anyone but experts. 
Nevertheless the average man is much better 
qualified to discuss questions of financial 
policy intelligently if he Knows something 
about the intricately laborious processes by 
which a government’s financial policy is given 
form and effect. The Federal Budget Sys- 
tem in Operation supplies much needed in- 
formation on matters about which the public 
at large has next to no knowledge. 


Mr. Speaker, it is with pride that I state 
that Mr. E. E. Naylor, author of the text 
referred to, is a native of the Second 
Missouri Congressional District. I am 
very sincere in saying that I doubt if 
there is any man more capable than is 
Mr. Naylor in discussing the Federal 
Budget System. In preparing the text 
and in making his information available, 
Mr. Naylor has rendered a real public 
service. 





Cuba Is Helped, Not Harmed, by 
H. R. 5988 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 





Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
preferential and prosperous position 
that Cuba now enjoys in the American 
market will not be changed by the en- 
actment of the sugar bill now before 
Congress, H. R. 5988. This conclusion is 
valid, notwithstanding the fact that the 
bill would slightly decrease the basic 
quota now assigned to Cuba, and would 
reduce somewhat her sugar-refining ac- 
tivities. 

The most important feature of the bill 
and of primary importance to Cuba is 
that it extends the Sugar Act and its 
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quota system for 3 years, or until Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. The quota system, which 
was inaugurated in 1934 upon the rec- 
ommendation of President Roosevelt, is 
the keystone of our new relations with 
Cuba. Cuba has had a stable economic 
and political life under the quota system 
and her future stability depends upon 
its continuation. 

In the years just preceding 1934 the 
Cuban sugar industry was sorely de- 
pressed. This depression was a blow at 
labor and business over the entire island, 
because Cuba is a one-crop country. 
During this period Cuba was forced to 
Sell her sugar in the United States over 
the highest tariff wall in our history, 2 
cents a pound. Cuban sugar could not 
completely hurdle this wall, and as a re- 
sult less and less of that sugar was sold 
here. On the other hand, Cuba could 
not sell her surpluses in Europe, and as 
a result she was forced to drastically re- 
strict the size of the crop and her mar- 
ketings. As is shown in the chart which 
is appended, the total gross income for 
the Cuban sugar industry, arising from 
her sales from all types of sugar in all 
markets, was only $68,000,000 in 1932, as 
compared with $311,000,000 in 1925. This 
drastic decline in gross income, especially 
after 1930, brought starvation wages to 
labor and bankruptcy to the sugar 
industry. 

In 1934 the United States Government 
took steps to assist the island out of her 
difficulties. The first move was to enact 
the Sugar Act and to establish the quota 
system. The quotas divided the Ameri- 
can sugar market among various produc- 
ing areas, domestic and foreign. Cuba 
received a guaranteed basic quota of 
about 1,900,000 short tons, which was ap- 
proximately 300,000 tons larger than the 
amount which she had sold in the Amer- 
ican market in the depression year just 
prior to the enactment of the legisla- 
tion—1933. 

The second step taken by the United 
States was to reduce the duty which 
Cuba had to pay upon the sugar which 
she shipped here. The duty was reduced 
from the record-high level of 2 cents a 
pound to 142 cents a pound, and shortly 
afterward it was reduced to .90 cent a 
pound under the reciprocal trade agree- 
ment. The net effect of the reduction in 
duty, coupled with the price-raising 
effects of the quota system, was to prac- 
tically double the unit price which Cuba 
received for her sugar sold here. With 
a larger share of the American market 
and a higher price, Cuba’s income rap- 
idly increased. Cuba always obtains the 
great bulk of her sugar income from sales 
in the United States, and consequently, 
with the sweeping improvement in the 
American market, her total sugar sales, 
which had reached a low of $68,000,000 
in 1932, increased to an annual average 
of around $129,000,000 in the sugar quota 
years—1934—40. 

The war has brought prosperity to 
Cuba. In the first place, due to the 
enormous expansion in the consumption 
of sugar in the United States and to 
quota deficits which have arisen in other 
areas normally supplying this market, 
Cuba in 1941 sent to the United States 
more sugar than she did in any year since 


1330. In addition to this, the price of 
sugar has rapidly risen in all markets. 
The net result of these two factors is 
that for the year 1941 the total sugar in- 
come of Cuba is expected to reach $178,- 
000,000, which is 38 percent higher than 
in recent years and which is very near 
the prosperous level of 1929. Costs of 
production in the 1941 crop have not in- 
creased to any appreciable extent. 

In 1942 Cuba’s sugar income will be at 
prosperity, or even boom levels. It is ex- 
pected that she will harvest a sugar crop 
of around 4,500,000 short tons, as raw 
sugar or its equivalent in the form of so- 
called high-test molasses. The molasses 
is now in great demand as the raw mate- 
rial for the manufacture of industrial 
alcohol, an essential war material. The 
total dollar value of the crop will depend 
upon the price of sugar. The estimates 
of income for 1942 which have been 
made, and which are shown on the chart, 
are given as $212,000,000 and $257,000,000 
depending upon whether one assumes a 
price per pound of 2.25 cents f. o. b. 
Cuba, or 2.75 cents. Both of these prices 
have been mentioned as within the range 
of possibilities. The price of 2.25 cents, 
the more conservative, is approximately 
the present ceiling price, and this level 
gives Cuban planters and sugar-mill op- 
erators a handsome profit. 

Upon the return of normal conditions 
in the sugar market at some time fol- 
lowing the war, a sharp decrease in sugar 
prices may occur, and as a result it can 
be expected that Cuba’s income will 
shrink. That is why it is important from 
Cuba’s point of view that the Sugar Act 
be extended by the bill under considera- 
tion. If the Sugar Act is in effect at the 
termination of the war, it will be pos- 
sible for the United States to adjust and 
stabilize the supplies of sugar in such a 
way as to maintain a reasonable price to 
producers, including those in Cuba. 
Cuba, in addition, will have a guaranteed 
quota share of the American market and 
will continue to enjoy a preferential duty. 
In short, Cuba is in a position to reap a 
rich harvest during the war, and to be 
protected, along with American pro- 
ducers, from the depression after the 
war. 

The extension of the Sugar Act for 3 
years holds another promise to Cuba. 
Recently public hearings have been held 
upon the proposal to reduce the duty on 
Cuban sugar from 90 cents a pound to 
75 cents a pound, under the Cuban 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement. If the 
Sugar Act is not continued by Congress 
this year, this reduction under present 
circumstances cannot well take place. 
Our trade agreement with Cuba provides 
that if the quota system, or its equiva- 
lent, is not in effect, the duty on Cuban 
sugar will be increased from 90 cents to 
$1.50 a hundred pounds. The value of 
the contemplated reduction in duty to 
Cuba of 15 cents a hundred pounds is 
$3 a ton. On 2,000,000 tons of sugar, the 
commercial value amounts to $6,000,000. 

As an offset to this increase in income 
of $6,000,000, there is to be, under the 
terms of the bill, a slight readjustment 
downward in Cuba’s total sugar gucta of 
53,000 tons, or from 2,002,000 to 1,949,000. 
This decrease is made in order to in- 
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crease the quotas for the beet and cane 
growers in continental United States. 
The value of this sugar lost to Cuba is 
approximately $2,400,000. Obviously, the 
increase in income of $6,000,000 arising 
from a reduction in duty greatly offsets 
the decrease in income of $2,400,000. 

The proposed legislation holds still 
anether promising feature for the future 
of Cuba. Under the present act, if the 
Philippine Islands are unable to fill their 
sugar quota, the deficit is allocated 
specifically to foreign countries other 
than Cuba. The proposed bill provides 
that Cuba will obtain a substantial part 
of the Philippine deficit, when, as, and 
if that deficit arises. If there is a duty- 
free deficit of as much as 500,000 tons, 
Cuba’s share would be around 300,000 
tons. This calculation is based upon the 
safe assumption that the Hawaiian 
Islands will not be able to fill any deficit 
in the Philippine quota. The vaiue of 
300,000 tons of sugar at. current prices is 
around $13,500,000. The beneficial effect 
te Cuba of an increase in her sugar in- 
come of this magnitude is obvious. 

The proposed bills call for a reduction 
by 75,000 tons in the quantity of Cuban 
sugar which is now permitted under the 
quotas to be sent to the United States in 
@ refined form. This does not effect a 
further reduction in her revised total 
quota. 

This stipulation as to the form in 
which the sugar can enter the United 
States is not harmful to the Cuban econ- 
omy. Cuba is overwhelmingly a raw- 
sugar-producing island. The growing of 
sugarcane and the conversion of that 
cane into raw sugar is, and always has 
been, its principal business. There are 
only two or three firms in Cuba engaged 
in sugar refining to any appreciable 
extent, and the industry gives an ex- 
tremely limited employment. A loss in 
net income arising from the reduction 
of 75,000 tons in the refining process 
would probably not be over $10 a ton, 
or $750,000 a year. This is more than 
offset by other beneficial features of 
the bill accruing to the entire Cuban 
industry. 

A recapitulation of the statistical in- 
formation given above is as follows: 
Cuba’s gain from a reduction in 

duty from 90 to 75 cents per 

100 pounds 
Cuba’s gain from her sharing in 

the Philippine deficit 


Total gain per year 


Cuba’s loss from reduction in 
basic quota 

Cuba’s loss from reduction in 
refining activities 


Total loss per year 


Net gain per year 


Mr. Speaker, even if one assumes that 
no deficit arises in the Philippine quota, 
and that Cuba does not gain from that 
source, nevertheless the bill, coupled with 
the contemplated reduction in duty, gives 
a net advantage to the island. 

If the Sugar Act is not extended, the 
quotas will be abolished and the duty on 
Cuban sugar, under the terms of the 








Cuban reciprocal trade agreement, would 
revert to 144 cents a pound. This would 
bring a staggering loss to the island and 
would tend to shove Cuba back into a 
depression similar to that existing before 
1934. The friends of Cuba should sup- 
port the bill as being in the interest of 
that island. 





The United States Merchant Marine 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


LETTER FROM CORKUM POST, WORLD 
WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MARINE, AND EDITORIAL 
FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
from the World War Veterans of the 
United States Merchant Marine, Corkum 
Post, of Newton, Mass., supporting H. R. 
3318, the bill introduced by my colleague 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HeEaLeEy]. Together with the letter is in- 
cluded an editorial from the Boston 
(Mass.) Post of November 6, 1941: 


Wor.tp Wark VETERANS OF THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE, 
November 15, 1941. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ELiot: Now that the 
Congress of the United States has voted to 
arm our merchant ships some thought should 
be given by the Congress to the men who are 
being trained to serve as sailors on these mer- 
chant ships. In all the debate in Congress 
over the arming of our merchant ships appa- 
rently little or no thought has been given to 
the sailor who will man these vessels in the 
war zone. 

It is plain that a grave injustice has been 
done to the veterans of the United States 
Merchant Marine of the World War of 1917- 
18, which we hope will not be done to the 
merchant marine sailors of today who will 
serve on armed ships in the war zone. 

The young men of 1917-18 who enlisted 
and served in the all-important and vital serv- 
ice of the United States Merchant Marine have 
never received any recognition for their serv- 
ice, which service was deemed of such im- 
pertance to our country that the Sixty-fifth 
Congress appropriated $6,250,000 for recruiting 
and training men. 

Those men who enlisted in the merchant 
marine at that time, upon leaving the train- 
ing ships following their period of training 
were assigned to merchant ships and Army 
transports where they were entrusted with 
the important responsibility of carrying 
safely across the oceans war cargo, supplies, 
munitions and other materials of war as well 
as millions of troops. 

While rightfully there has been glory, offi- 
cial honor, and recognition for those who 
served during that period in the Army and 
Navy, it is regrettable that the valiant service 
rendered by the men of the merchant marine, 
who in countless instances were engaged in 
the same duties as the men of the United 
States Navy, has been permitted to go without 
recognition during all these years since the 
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aunties of the hostilities of the last World 
ar. 

The enlisted men of the merchant marine, 
in carrying out their precarious duties on the 
high seas, were at all times subjected to the 
same hardships, suffering, and dangers as 
those enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard and the United States Navy. But, 
while the two latter great services of the 
United States have been fully recognized 
since the World War, the men of the mer- 
chant marine have suffered through the fail- 
ure of Congress to take proper action in their 
behalf. That the Congress should have done 
so is shown by the significant fact that it was 
a@ prerequisite to enlistment in the merchant 
marine that the applicant be a full American 
citizen. This regulation, as is well known, 
was not in force in either the Army, Navy, or 
Coast Guard. Thousands of aliens were per- 
mitted to enlist in these branches of the 
service and are today receiving benefits which 
are denied American citizens who served in 
the merchant marine, 

Seamen of the merchant marine faced the 
piratical submarine and the torpedo not once 
but again and again as a regular part of 
their duty, and countless numbers of them 
were shipwrecked, crippled, killed, drowned, 
or frozen to death. 

The service rendered by the wartime mer- 
chant marine sailors was of tremendous value 
in the proper carrying out of America’s part 
in the World War, for it was this service that 
was in truth the main connecting link be- 
tween our source of supply in the United 
States and our battling troops on foreign soil. 
Had the merchant marine failed in its duties 
it would have been impossible for this coun- 
try to have brought about the final victory. 

Let me quote to you what President Wood- 
row Wilson said on October 1, 1918: 

“The men who go down to the sea in ships 
have become an important factor in our na- 
tional life. Their services are extremely es- 
sential in handling the ships to carry our 
soldiers in safety to Europe, in transporting 
the munitions aud food supplies for their 
maintenance and the material for the suste- 
nance of the armies and the people of the 
countries with which we are associated. No 
more honorable or serviceable task can come 
to any of our people than that of manning 
our merchant marine.” 

Secretary of War Newton D. Baker said in 
1918: 

“Service in the merchant marine is abso- 
lutely vital to the success of winning the 
war.” 

Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the United 
States Shipping Board, said on September 27, 
1918: 

“It is true that today we lead the world in 
ship construction, but we must back it up 
with officers and seamen, training and disci- 
pline. We are training from 4,000 to 5,000 
men each month to enter the merchant ma- 
rine, and they are all typical Americans, who 
have the spirit which Pershing’s men showed 
at Chateau-Thierry. I don’t believe the 
Amcrican people appreciate the wonderful 
work these men are doing to help us win the 
war. We have every reason to be proud cf 
what we have accomplished so far in the 
training of men to man our ships.” 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe of the British 
Navy, said in November 1918: 

“The officers and men of the American mer- 
chant marine haye founded during this war 
a@ new and glorious tradition in the teeth of 
undreamed of peril. While there has been 
glory and official honor for the Army and 
Navy, merchant marine sailors have been 
taking their chances down in the forehold and 
in the lifeboats and on pleces of wreckage in 
the freezing North Atlantic waters.” 

Rear Admiral William S. Sims of the United 
States Navy, in his lecture before the Lowell 
Institute, on December 11, 1930, praised the 
officers and crews of the American merchant 
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marine ships who transported supplies across 
the Atlantic during the World War, and he 
said: 

“The skill and seamanship of these sailors 
was something that amazed naval officers, and 
they proved themselves to be seamen in a 
sense that naval officers never have the op- 
portunity to become. The courage, initiative, 
and a sense of responsibility, skill in han- 
dling ships of all types, and noteworthy sea- 
manship characterized the merchantmen. 
I'd like to see a bunch of 30 naval officers 
trying to handle as heterogeneous ships as the 
merchantmen did. Without the merchant- 
men’s skill, courage, and loyalty, the war 
could not have been won.” 

The foregoing statements by the President 
of the United States and other outstanding 
personalities who guided our destinies during 
the World War are proof in words of the great 
value to the well-being of our country of the 
merchant marine during the World War. The 
men of the merchant marine are apprecia- 
tive of these commendatory statements, but 
words, no matter how kind or praising are 
of but little value to the maimed and the sick 
who have received their disabilities in the 
service of their country. 

The Congress now has before it H. R. 3318, 
introduced by the Honorable ArtHurR D. 
HEALEY, of Massachusetts. When enacted, 
this bill will authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish domiciliary and 
hospital care and medical treatment to World 
War veterans of the United States merchant 
marine. : 

The Healey bill, let me emphasize, does not 
in any way seek pensions, bonus, or compen- 
sation benefits of any kind. It simply calls 
for just recognition of the valiant service of 
the men of the merchant marine by grant- 
ing domiciliary and hospital care to those 
veterans of the merchant marine who find it 
impossible as age advances to adequately or 
properly care for themselves. 

We do hope now that not only the Members 
of the Congress but the people of our country 
realize the important part that the merchant 
marine plays in the defense of our country 
and give some thought to the men who serve 
as sailors on these ships. 

It is our sincere hope that the present 
seSsion of Congress will rectify this injustice 
done to these veterans of the World War of 
1917-18, and give some thought to the men 
who have enlisted in the present-day mer- 
chant marine. 

I am enclosing a copy of editorial that 
appeared in the Boston Post, November 6, 
1941, which was very well written. 

We appreciate your interest. 

Sincerely, 
Car. A. MEYER, 
National Commander, 
GEORGE WALSH, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


[From the Boston Post of November 6, 1941] 
MEN-OF-WAR OR PIRATES? 


In all the debate over the arming of our 
merchant ships apparently little or no 
thought has been given to the sailors who 
will man these vessels. What is to be their 
status? Are they to be part of the Navy or 
are they to be civilian employees as they were 
in the last war? 

These are important questions to the thou- 
sands of young men largely from New England 
and the eastern seaboard who will be called 
upon to undertake this hazardous service. 

The crews that actually man the guns on 
these armed merchant ships will, of course, 
be Navy men in uniform and protected in 
their rights as combatants in the event of 
capture by the enemy. But what of the men 
who sail the ships? They will be equally 
exposed to the torpedo of the submarine and 
the bomb from the airplane. But in the 
event of capture what is to be their fate? 
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Alexander C. Corkum, the commander of 
the Amphion, a merchant vessel in the last 
war, who had a dozen stirring battles with 
German U-boats, now at 80 is still living in 
Boston. He had received credit from both 
Britain and France for his exploits, but not 
much from the United States. 

When the famous British Admiral Jellicoe 
met Corkum he asked what his rank was. 
Corkum replied, “I have no rank. I am 
merely a civilian employee. My best protec- 
tion is a 30-pound v. 2ight which I keep handy 
for a life preserver. For, as you know, a 
civilian in command of an armed ship may 
lawfully be regarded by the enemy as a 
pirate or privateer without a letter of 
marque.” 

That international law still stands and we 
should have no recourse if the Germans 
treated our civilian crews on board armed 
merchant vessels as pirates. 

For the thousands of young men who have 
been asked to volunteer for this service, some 
of whom are now being trained here in Boston 
Harbor, it would seem that if our vessels are 
to be armed the case for these sailors should 
be given serious consideration. 


Price Control Out of Control—A Travesty 
and Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS 
ON PRICE CONTROL 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, have 
you read the so-called price-control bill 
in its final form? Did you vote for that 
something-for-nothing, hodge-podge al- 
ibi? You will have a lot of things to 
explain when it finally comes back no 
more resembling its present form than 
a woodpile does a dreadnaught. You 
will wonder why. It is not even an 
excuse. It is about as poor a piece of 
would-be legislation as this House ever 
sent. on its way to innocuous desuetude, 
for which those who voted for it should 
take the blame—and will have to do so. 

Politically, from a partisan standpoint, 
it was inexpedient, inopportune, and— 
from a national standpoint—if it should 
become law as it passed the House it 
would be a catastrophe. 

As I see it, to try to play politics, to save 
their skins, as they thought, a lot of mis- 
guided or careless thinkers voted for 
every amendment, then voted against re- 
commitment, and finally voted for the 
bill. So doing this, they did themselves 
and their would-be political expediency 
and opportunism damage and the coun- 
try a real disservice. That is my opinion. 
They are entitled to theirs. 

What do the people think? Under 
leave to extend my remarks I am insert- 
ing a few excerpts from yesterday’s edi- 
torials. I might include a dozen, but here 
are samples and shades of opinion well 
worth considering. 


The Washington Star says it was a 
fiasco: 
PRICE-CONTROL FIASCO 


The legislation which passed the House 
Friday in the guise of a price-control bill 
should deceive no one. Viewed tn the most 
favorable light, it is a hodgepodge of political 
compromises which cannot be expected to 
prevent serious inflation and which, in fact, 
may actually stimulate the growth of the 
evils it is ostensibly designed to prevent. 

In its final form the bill imposes no re- 
straint on wages and salaries. An attempt to 
insert such controls was beaten py & vote of 
102 to 53. This, in other words, means that 
nearly two-thirds of the Members abstained 
from voting on this vital issue, thereby en- 
abling less than one-fourth of the House 
membership to place one of the greatest sin- 
gle-cost factors beyond the reach of any 
control. 

In the form in which it finally passed, the 
bill reflects a disappointing failure on the 
part of the House to measure up to its re- 
sponsibilities. Whether it will meet a better 
fate in the Senate remains to be seen. There 
is reason to believe that House leaders are 
banking on the hope that the Senate will 
restore some of the administration-favored 
provisions, and this hope may be well found- 
ed. But it does not appear at all probable 
that the Senate will rectify the failure of 
the House to deal squarely with the wage and 
farm issues, and if this proves to be the 
case the bill will not be salvaged as an in- 
strument for effective price control by re- 
inserting any of the clauses stricken out by 
the House coalition. 

It will be disastrous for the rank and file 
of the people if Congress, because of the 
relatively unimportant political issues in- 
volved, finally proves unequal to the task 
of passing a real price-control law. Yet that, 
clearly, is the direction in which Congress is 
heading, and it seems unlikely that this trend 
will be reversed until the voters have begun 
to feel the painful pinch of inflation. 


Mr. Speaker, the Herald Tribune calls 
it a travesty: 


A TRAVESTY ON PRICE CONTROL 


The so-called price control bill passed by 
the House yesterday is a horrible example of 
what happens when such a measure is ap- 
proached, not from the standpoint of the 
national welfare, but with the idea of obtain- 
ing or preserving special, group privileges or 
satisfying group and individual prejudices 
and animosities. 

The administration bill was a bad bill in 
the first place, but the House almost literally 
spent Friday extracting what teeth it had and 
confirming its most obvious defects. 

News dispatches telling of the House’s ac- 
tion on Friday refer to it as a “defeat for the 
administration.” It would be much more to 
the point to describe it as a defeat for the 
American people. 


Mr. Speaker, the Washington Post 
puts it all up to the Senate, and blames 
the Republicans, together with their -ac- 
cessories before the fact, for the crime 
committed: 


UP TO THE SENATE 


The House has finally passed and sent to 
the Senate a miscalled price-control bill, after 
defeating every important amendment offered 
by the Democratic leadership to put teeth 
into the measure. Indeed, a Republican 
minority group, with Democratic backing, 
virtually took control of the measure after 
it reached the floor of the House and wrote 
its own amendments. But the sabotaging of 
the administration’s bill had begun before 
it left the Banking and Currency Committee. 

The House not only went on record in op- 
position to any effective control methods, but 
the debate also revealed a profound reluc- 
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tance to entrust necessary powers to the Pres- 
ident’s appointed agents of control. It is 


- that attitude of suspicion, rather than the 


conspicuous failure of the House to turn out 
a passable control measure, that is really dis- 


- concerting. The defects of the House bill 
’ may be corrected when the Senate begins its 
. work of revision. But House approval of a 


really strong measure calls for a change of 
heart. 

Members must be persuaded that the exist- 
ing national emergency is sufficiently serious 
to justify far-reaching regimentation of our 
economic life. If that belief once takes root, 
House opposition to vesting adequate powers 
of control in the hands of the price adminis- 
trator will undoubtedly decline. In that 
event it will also be easier to establish some 
sort of control over wages as part of a price- 
control program. This, too, is important. 

No kind of price-control program can suc- 
ceed if wages—the most vital element in pro- 
duction costs—are permitted to rise un- 
checked, and if foodstuffs d basic farm 
products are exempt from any real control. 


Mr. Speaker, and Heptisax, in his col- 
umn, says many things very much worth 
while. Among others you might read 
and reflect upon his statement that: 


There is a variety of things that the aver- 
age citizen would like the Congress of the 
United States to do, to put us in better fight- 
ing trim right now and to cushion us against 
the aftermath of this tremendous defense 
boom. They include checks on inflation, 
reform of labor relations, rigid economy in 
nondefense spending, including some lively 
ax work on the New Deal bureaucracy, and 
much closer scrutiny of defense spending. 
So long as the Congress does nothing but ad- 
mit, for the argument’s sake, that such action 
is desirable, the average citizen hopes that 
when the legislators do get around to action, 
it will be intelligent and effection action. 

But as soon as Congress gets to work on 
any of these terribly urgent problems that 
hope is destroyed; for it immediately be- 
comes apparent that the President stands 
squarely in the way, and that the only kind 
of measure which his majority following in 
the Congress will allow to go through will 
be one drafted with the explicit purpose of 
heading off reform. 

The maneuvering that is now going on in 
the Lower House as it approaches action on 
the price-fixing and labor-relations bills clear- 
ly illustratgs this sad truth and destroys 
whatever hope the average citizen has left 
that any good thing can come out of the 
Capitol. What more plain citizens need to 
appreciate and say on every possible occasion 
is that no honest approach to any of our 
messes can make headway on Capitol Hill 
while a majority in both Houses continues 
to pay deference to Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
political judgment. 

The American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations are al- 
ready raging against the program of entirely 
superficial reforms which Mrs. Norton’s Labor 
Committee is preparing at this writing to 
submit to the lower House. But don’t you 
suppose that these dramatic tantrums are 
largely designed to help the New Dealers pre- 
tend that the proposed bill really amounts 
to something? I do; and I have little doubt 
that, out of deference to President Roose- 
velt’s political acumen, a majority in Congress 
will play the same game by helping to throw 
out honest programs, as the Gore bill for effec- 
tive price and wage control has just been 
thrown out. This is because it is thought 
it is still politically safe to assume that the 
majority of the electorate to “too damn 
dumb” to distinguish an effective measure 
from a sham. Now, if there were an alert 
home-front organization in each community 
telling jittery Congressmen plain facts and 
busy every day in the year—but what’s the 
use? 








Defense Labor Legislation 
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HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
I express the sentiment of the overwhelm- 
ing membership of this House when I say 
that I was very much gratified to be 
positively assured last week that defense 
labor legislation would be considered im- 
mediately after the conclusion of con- 
sideration of the price-fixing bill. I hope 


this means that the debate will com-. 


mence on this all-important and, I think, 
long overdue legislation today. I am 
equally hopeful that the consideration 
which has been devoted to the matter by 
all concerned, and particularly by the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Ramspeck], of the Labor Committee, 
‘ plus the careful consideration I antici- 
pate on the part of this House during the 
discussion, will result in a worth-while 
bill, which will really accomplish the pur- 
pose so necessary, not only to the future 
well-being of this country but to the 
welfare of the loyal, patriotic, laboring 
man himself, who I am strongly con- 
vinced is no more in favor of the ham- 
pering of our defense program by frivo- 
lous strikes than you andl are. I regard 
all strikes during such a critical period 
which are only jurisdictional and for the 
purpose of the open shop as frivolous, and 
do not believe any strike should occur at 
such a time unless it is based on most 
excellent cause. 

I have long favored the right of labor 
to organize and bargain collectively and 
have felt that the check-off is not unrea- 
sonable. I equally favor, however, the 
right of labor to work which I believe 
should be guaranteed by legislation. I 
fully realize that an effort to positively 
prevent strikes by legislation might ap- 
proach the constitutional stipulation 
against forced labor, but it seems to me 
that legislation can be passed which will 
permit those who wish to strike to do so 
as often and as long as they wish, but 
which will also guarantee those who wish 
tu. work, even in the struck plant, their 
God-given and democracy-given privi- 
lege of doing so. Although favoring the 
right of labor to organize into unions, I 
have never believed that sit-down strikes, 
the destruction of property, murder, and 
racketeering should be regarded as a part 
of this right. I hope that legislation 
may be passed to prevent these, and I be- 
lieve the country, and particularly its 
defense program and the laboring man, 
would be greatly benefitted by inclusion 
in this legislation of the requirement that 
all strikes result from secret ballots if 
this can constitutionally occur. 

Many believe that labor has been too 
greatly catered to and pampered by this 
administration and that, consequently, 
not the individual union member but the 
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racketeering organizer and leader has 
grown entirely too fat and arrogant from 
feeding on this comparatively new, lus- 
cious food. There is undoubtedly at least 
some basis for this opinion. Of course, 
the great danger in such a situation to 
the laboring man, who is the salt of the 
earth and the very foundation on which 
this Government is based, for whom I am 
always anxious to perform any legitimate 
service I possibly can, is that these rack- 
eteering leaders will so alienate public 
sentiment that the pendulum will swing 
too far against labor and against unions, 
just as many believe it has heretofore 
swung too far in their favor. Any labor 
leader who so conducts himself as to 
create danger of this is rendering his 
members the greatest possible disservice. 
No labor leader who is really interested 
primarily -in them rather than in his 
own political influence, the satisfaction 
of his personal egotism, and the feather- 
ing of his own nest, will so conduct him- 
self as to produce this danger. I need 
not tell you that a very prominent one 
has recently done this very thing. 
a z — not charge that John L. Lewis 
a Communist, as many people think, 
but I do regard him as a Fascist and we 
all know that he is strongly opposed to 
the foreign policy of this administration, 
and so strongly anti-Roosevelt that he 
seems to be willing to go to any length 
to vent his personal antagonism to the 
President. Although, as I say, I would 
not charge him with being a Communist 
or a “fifth columnist,” I am by the same 
token not positive that he is down deep 
in his heart in favor of the all-out de- 
fense of this country. I regard his con- 
duct in recently defying the President 
relative to the captive-mine strike, on 
which I believe no miner voted, as abso- 
lutely unwarranted, uncalled for and un- 
pardonable and you cannot make me be- 
lieve that such conduct on his part is 
really representative of the rank and file 
of the coal miner he is supposed to rep- 
resent but whom he is doing the greatest 
disservice. I know many of these miners 
and I know them to be fine, upstanding, 
loyal, patriotic American citizens who 
Place their loyalty to their God and 
country above everything else and who 
I believe are anxious to place the defense 
of this country on a parity with their 
loyalty to it, and certainly above the dic- 
tatorial whims of their supposed leader. 
Had they been called on strike for higher 
wages, shorter hours, or better working 
conditions, there might have been some 
excuse, even during this critical period, 
but certainly no one can condone the 
hampering of the progress of our defense 
program merely because of the insistence 
of a labor leader that 5 percent of these 
miners join a union they do not wish to 
join, thereby insuring the closed shop. 
I can imagine that I hear Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and the war lords of Japan as the 
rafters reverberate to their laughter over 
a condition in America which prevents 
the progress of our defense by strikes as 
has recently occurred. Not only do they 
realize that these strikes are expensive 
indeed in arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, which but for them would 
have been manufactured, but it can but 
be greatly contributory toward the morale 
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of these cutthroats who realize the exist- | 
ence of such a condition in America asa 
fertile field for their agents and “fifth 
columnists,” and who naturally believe 
that our country is divided on this matter 
as is really not the case. They cannot 
realize, for instance, that the recent coal 
strike was planned, instigated, called, 
and continued by one arrogant man who 
always has been against the foreign 
policy of our President, rather than by 
mass action of the miners themselves. 
What about the effect on the morale of 
our own people, and particularly of our 
troops in training? Can such a situation 
have other than a very deteriorating one? 
Can our people and those of the Allied 
countries entertain confidence in the 
ability of this country to carry this de- 
fense program to a successful conclusion 
when they read of a new strike in a de- 
fense industry once a week, and realize 
that millions of man-hours are being lost 
to the defense program thereby? I am 
frank to say that I cannot become excited 
over the widespread comment on our boys 
serving their country for $21 a month 
while their neighbors back home strike 
against much more than half that much 
per day. This is true because of the fact 
that during much of my lL-‘e I have been 
a soldier, because of my consequent in- 
timate knowledge of the soldier, his re- 
actions, and his attitude. I know that 
any group of soldiers is going to indulge 
in a certain amount of complaining. It 
matters not how satisfactory their con- 
dition of service is, this is simply a part 
of the soldier’s life—a privilege he must 
enjoy. I also know that despite these 
complaints, which really are not at all 
serious, there never has been, there is not 
at this moment, and there never will be, 
a more patriotic group of American citi- 
zens at any given time than those who 
at that time compose the armed forces of 
this country. These boys, despite this 
discrimination against them and despite 
their complaints, are too loyal, too pa- 
triotic, love their country too devotedly, 
and are too anxious to see it succeed and 
be prepared to defend itself against 
whatever may come, to permit these 
strikes and the resulting delay in their 
receipt of the necessary materials of war, 
to cause them to become the least bit dis- 
loyal, the least bit antagonistic to the best 
interest of their country. Furthermore, 
permit me to call your attention to the 
fact as forcefully as I possibly may that, 
while soldiers would not strike if they 
could, they cannot do so. Such conduct 
on their part would not be regarded or 
referred to as striking—but as mutiny. 
What greater right has the man making 
$15 a day to strike against the defense 
of this country than the one receiving 
$21 per month? How long will it be if 
such strikes continue before the passage 
of a law by this Congress drafting all de- 
fense industry labor into the Army so 
that there would be no more possibility 
of it striking than exists today on the 
part of the soldier, the sailor, the marine? 
Let us see whether the labor leader who 
insists on any strike, and particularly the 
merely jurisdictional and closed shop one, 
during such strenuous times, is render- 
ing his clients any more of a service 
than he is his country. You recall what 
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happened in France, how numerous 
strikes were, and how they were finally 
entirely outlawed. What is the situation 
there today? Would any former member 
of a French labor union prefer his pres- 
ent condition of servitude to the labor 
situation which existed prior to the war? 
Would any one of them consider for one 
moment striking if he could return to 
those halcyon days? What about labor 
in Germany where unions were dissolved 
years ago, where labor as such enjoys no 
rights whatever and where there are no 
minimum hours or wages, but where 
these matters are measured entirely by 
the endurance of the poor workingman? 
Suppose the attitude of John L. Lewis 
should prevail throughout this country 
to the extent that its resulting lack of 
preparedness should cause it to fall, with 
the consequent immediate dissolution of 
all unions, what kind of service would he 
then have rendered his members? He 
would remain rich from the tremendous 
salary they have paid him during the 
years, but what would be their condition? 

Who is the better, the more real friend 
of the laboring man, John L. Lewis and 
labor leaders of his ilk, or President 
Roosevelt, who has been unusually cau- 
tious and considerate in this matter, but 
who insists that strikes against the Gov- 
ernment must stop and that the Gov- 
ernment will never force the closed shop? 
Who is the better friend, Lewis, or the 
majority of the Members of this body 
who insist, many of whom have insisted 
for months, that legislation be enacted 
to stop these strikes and insure the prog- 
ress of our defense program, thereby in- 
directly insuring the continued existence 
of unions in this country and a continu- 
ation of decent wages, hours, and condi- 
tions of work? Whose leadership will 
the union man of America follow, that 
of John L. Lewis, with his insatiable de- 
sire for power, his determination that 
his word be law, and his possible hope of 
a crash in this country which might re- 
sult in his becoming dictator, or Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the sane Members of 
this and the other body who are suffi- 
ciently respectful of and interested in the 
individual laboring man and who love 
this country sufficiently to wish to save 
this laboring man from his unscrupu- 
lous leaders? 
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My former colleague, Judge Kloeb, presi- 
dent of the association, distinguished guests, 
members of the Ohio Bar Association, I ap- 
preciate very much this privilege and this 
opportunity. I am glad to find this large 
number of Federal judges present. Yester- 
day the House of Representatives passed a 
bill seeking to provide an additional method 
of determining the right of judges to remain 
on the bench. I want to talk to you about 
that for just a minute before beginning my 
regular address, if extraneous talking may 
be thus characterized, I ask your sincere 
consideration, because we are approaching a 
crisis with reference to the independence of 
the judiciary, and in my judgment we are 
approaching it rapidly. 

This bill to which I refer provides that 
when the House of Representatives believes 
that a judge has been guilty of conduct other 
than good conduct the fact of that finding 
is certified to the Chief Justice and, without 
going into any detail about the machinery, a 
court that I believe everyone will agree is a 
proper court for the purpose tries the issue, 
with a right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
cn both th. law and the facts. 

The necessity for such legislation grows 
out of two or three other things. One, the 
Senate will not. I say that not as a reflec- 
tion upon Senators. As a matter of fact they 
cannot properly try these ordinary impeach- 
ment cases. They do not have the time to do 
it. It is perfectly 1idiculous to expect the 
Senate of the United States to turn aside 
from the discharge of its general duties and 
responsibilities as a legislative body and sit 
as a court for 10 days to 2 weeks. 

It should be kept in mind that impeach- 
ment never was an ordinary process of gov- 
ernment nor an exclusive method at any time, 
either in America or in England, of ousting 
civil officers. A judge is merely a civil officer 
as he is related to the impeachment power. 
Impeachment originated in the fourteenth 
century. The House of Commons brought a 
criminal charge in a court, the House of 
Lords, which was the highest court of the 
realm, against offenders who were too great 
to be dealt with by the ordinary processes of 
government. As the House of Lords lost its 
judicial characteristics and the ordinary pow- 
ers and processes of government increased 
their capability of dealing with all classes of 
offenders, impeachment begar to disappear 
from the British procedure. As I say, it never 
was and never can be an ordinary or exclusive 
process of government by which it can be 
properly determined whether civil officers 
should be ousted from office. It is an over- 
all power—just the best thing that can be 
done under certain circumstances—and its 
use ought never to be attempted when the 
ordinary machinery of government is ade- 
quate. 

This bill leaves the members of the Su- 
preme Court removable only by impeach- 
ment. Senators would feel great responsi- 
bility in trying a member of the Supreme 
Court. 

As one of the House managers in an im- 
peachment trial of a district judge I have 
been introducing testimony in the Senate 
Chamber with only 3 Senators present. In 
the last impeachment trial there were 56 
votes of guilty, and of these votes only 5 
were of the same party as that of the judge 
being tried. That sort of proceeding, unfair 
to both the judge and the people, is not a 
trial, it is a farce. We are now moving away 
from it. We have to do so. We must move 
either toward a greater control over judges 
by the Department of Justice, and that is the 
direction we are moving now, or else we must 
move toward a greater control over judges by 
the judiciary. This bill seeks to move the 
control in the direction of the judiciary. 
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The Department of Justice now has much 
to do in the selection of Federal judges. The 
Department of Justice represents the chief 
litigant that appears before those judges. 
The Department of Justice has much con- 
trol in the grand juries where the conduct 
of judges may be investigated and indict- 
ments returned. And now, as certain as the 
earth turns, we are moving toward that time 
when the Department of Justice, largely 
under the pressure of necessity, on its Own 
initiative will bring a suit in a Federal court— 
a civil action—to oust one of these Federal 
judges on the ground that he has violated 
the good-behzvior condition in the judiciary- 
tenure clause of the Constitution. 

If I were to ask for a lifting of hands on 
it, more than a majority of the lawyers pres- 
ent would probably say that there is some- 
thing in the Federal Constitution about im- 
peaching a Federal judge. There is not a 
word in the Constitution about impeaching 
a judge. The language of the Constitution 
is “all civil officers of the United States shall 
be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” The only 
reason why a Federal judge is subject to im- 
peachment is not because he is a Federal 
Judge but because he is a civil officer. 

Our judges in America, under the Ameri- 
can constitutional system, have held with 
reference to all other civil officers that not- 
withstanding the fact that they may be re- 
moved by impeachment they may also be re- . 
moved by judicial proceedings. So if this 
question should reach the Supreme Court in 
a suit initiated by the Department of Justice; 
that Court would have to write an opinion 
holding either that the suit is properly 
brought, which would establish this new 
power of the Department of Justice over 
judges, or it would hold that judges may not 
be removed by such a civil action because 
they may be removed by impeachment. It is 
difficult to conceive a mind so ingenious that 
it could fashion such an opinion which could 
stand against the agreed judgment of Ameri- 
can judges that all other civil officers related 
to impeachment exactly as judges are, may 
be removed by civil action notwithstanding 
they may be impeached. 

We have a chance to pass this bill now. 
The thoughtful members of the bar and the 
thoughtful members of the judiciary have 
lined up to do something about it. 

The bill keeps the House of Representatives 
as a buffer between the judge and the ability 
of anyone to put the judge ou his defense. 
In other words, we use the same machinery 
we have now in regard to impeachment except 
that the actual trial is before a court instead 
of the Senators. The Department of Justice 
must prosecute the case but we make it nec- 
essary that the House shall initiate the pro- 
ceedings before anything can be done, and 
we provide that managers—Representatives 
of the House—shall go along with that prose- 
cution. The issue of good behavior is tried 
before three judges, with the right of appeal 
on the law and the facts, to the Supreme 
Court. 

The judicial conference, made up, as you 
know, of the senior circuit judges and pre- 
sided over by the Chief Justice, last year with 
Chief Justice Hughes presiding, endorsed the 
bill in principle. This year, with Chief Jus- 
tice Stone presiding, the conference again en- 
dorsed it in principle. The American Bar 
Association has endorsed it. Various State 
and local bar associations have endorsed it. 
It has passed the House. It is going to the 
Senate. The bar of America and the people 
have to take the responsibility now. I would 
like to see the Ohio bar, conscious of what 
is about to happen unless we act promptly, 
throw its influence behind the bill now. Most 
of the dangerous things we have to do be- 
come necessary because we do not do what 
we should do when we can, easily and with- 
out danger. 
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This is one of the queerest periods of all 
times, anyhow. After the World War we took 
a@ nose dive. We had reached, perhaps, the 
highest peak of unselfish world patriotism in 
the history of the ages, maybe too high. We 
could not sustain our position, and then we 
took the nose dive—we went to the lowest 
level—the jazz age. Everybody got young. 
Someone told old birds about my age, “If you 
will turn your hat down in front and behind, 
you will look 10 years younger.” And we all 
went around with our hats turned down. 
[Laughter.] Old grandmother cut a foot or 
two off her skirt, bobbed her hair, and grabbed 
a horn—I mean literally. Granddaddy joined 
the procession. Someone had come around 
peddling the new philosophy of the self- 
determination of children. Everyone had 
been fools until they arrived. You all re- 
member it. The general notion of those times 
seemed to be that if anything had stood the 
test for 25 years there must be something radi- 
cally wrong with it. I am stating the actual 
facts. It does not seem possible, but it hap- 
pened to us. Mother and father turned the 
kids loose to go to hell. They went off to the 
hooch party—their children to fill our peni- 
tentiaries literally. We took the masterpieces 
of literature that had been garnered from the 
ages and threw them into the discard. You 
know what we produced. We took the mas- 
terpieces of music that had thrilled and 
charmed the hearts of people through the gen- 
erations and discarded them. We made our 
wonderful contribution in their stead, My 
Moon-Eyed Baby in Watermelon Time. Jazz 
music, jazz literature, jazz philosophy, jazz 
religion, jazz morals, jazz statesmanship— 
everything new—wiser than all the genera- 
tions. When at last we realized we had lost our 
way and were trying to find our way back to 
the old road, the difficult road uphill, the road 
of progress, we were descended upon by this 
perfectly pestilential swarm of crackpots who 
had all the answers. They did not even know 
they did not know. They had had theories 
taught to them by someone who had those 
theories taught to him. We followed them 
and here we are. 

They had all the answers. If you are in 
the woods today and you get lost and run 
into someone who might not know as much 
as you—you may have a pretty good idea 
how you should go—but you ask him the di- 
rection, and if he looks wise and speaks posi- 
tively you follow him, because you do not 
know that he does not know. [Laughter.] 
And that is what has happened to us. Here 
we are, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
responsiblé. That is how we ought to feel. 
It will help us in our common job. The 10 
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years that we went through before this pres- 
ent preparedness effort, 2 of them were Re- 
publican years. 

With everything on earth that could be 
provided by God Almighty to make us a hap- 
Py, prosperous, and contented people, with 
all the material for our food and clothing 
and just think of it—with al! these 
things, and still each year we have had to 
borrow on and mortgage the tax-paying power 
of helpless children of whom we are the 
only guardian and protector. The only way 
we have been able to get along, in plain lan- 
guage, with every possible resource at hand, 
has been by robbing unborn generations to 
get money to pay our current governmental 
expense. I have noi come here to brag on 
you or on myself. I take my share of the 
shame and the blame of it all. This is no 
time to be pointing the finger of accusation at 
each other. It is time unitedly to get on 
the job. 

The bar of America has not done its duty 
in these past years. We are showing a dis- 
position again to assume the responsibility 
which has been ours during the long history of 
Anglo-Saxon government. 

I do not care what you may say in criticism 
of the bar; it is the truth that in every great 
crisis of the past, when the people have wan- 
dered away, it has been the members of 
the bar who rallied the people and called 
them back to the discharge of their neglected 
duty. You have to do it again—now. 

Republicans started this mess under Hoover, 
moving things to Washington and making a 
show on borrowed money. Then we Demo- 
crats have made them look like a bunch of 
pikers. Suppose we all share the blame. This 
is our country, our responsibility, our job. 
The worst thing about us is that we are al- 
ways looking around to see what the other 
fellow is doing wrong. 

During those 10 years before the pre- 
paredness program we borrowed on the credit 
of our people and your children’s credit an 
amount of money in each of those years 
equal to the value of all the farm land in 
Texas. Think of that. In those 10 years we 
have borrowed within $2,000,000,000 of the 
value of every acre of farm land in the United 
States. That is not all. We have been de- 
stroying State and community responsibility 
and converting our democracy into a great 
Federal bureaucracy—and yet we strut our 
stuff, telling all of the rest of the peoples of 
the earth how to run a democracy. [Laughter 
and applause.] Don’t forget, you Republi- 
cans started it, even if we Democrats have 
made you look like a bunch of pikers. 
[Laughter.] That gives us a community of 
responsibility. 

In these things that I am talking to you 
about I am not talking to you as Democrats 
or Republicans or New Dealers or Old Deal- 
ers. I am talking to you, members of the 
Ohio bar, as leaders in America in the great- 
est crisis of my. Nation, of your Nation. 
There is not a single man or woman in this 
audience who can go home this night and 
look his or her child in the eyes and be 
certain that he or she can leave to that 
child a heritage of opportunity of living 
under a free government, irrespective of any 
external dangers. 

Now what do you think about that for a 
people—for a people over here with every- 
thing on earth? No foreign foe has put his 
foot on American soil in a hundred years. 
We have the money, the resources, every- 
thing except the patriotism and the intelli- 
gence and energy necessary to run a free 
government. 

I take my share of the shame and the 
blame of it all. Do not let anyone think I am 
here lecturing you. I am lecturing myself, 
too. As a people we have to get on the job. 
This is one of those fascinatingly interesting 
times that come in the history of the ages 
when governments and civilizations stand at 
the bar of judgment and are compelled to 
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answer under the philosophy of the parable of 
the talents. Do not let anyone make a mis- 
take about that. This is not a usual time. 
This is a time when the balance sheet is 
being struck, men and women of the Ohio 
bar. Only that nation has a chance to sur- 
vive that is fit to survive. [Applause.] 

I was very much impressed by a sentence in 
the prayer that we heard here at the beginning 
of this luncheon. I take my text from it. I 
am not going to preach a sermon, but I am 
going to talk to you about some fundamental 
laws of God Almighty, this God whom the 
preacher mentioned in his prayer, and which 
as a people we have ignored in shaping our 
values. Governments are subject to the laws 
of cause and effect—nature’s laws, God’s 
laws. We have turned away from the guid- 
ance of great eternal, God-fashioned princi- 
ples, discovered and respected by the states- 
manship of the world, and have been follow- 
ing human theories, theories of these smart 
fellows—braintrusters. Strange we did it. 
With a few exceptions they did not have all 
together enough real, usable sense to grease 
a gimlet. The time has came when a self- 
respecting American people must realize there 
is a God who presides over the destiny of 
nations, who has implanted in human beings 
the love for liberty and has fashioned for 
them in his great economy the possibility of 
self-government, guided and governed by nat- 
ural laws, fundamental principles which limit 
human discretion and determine sound policy. 
Such a people, self-respecting people, con- 
scious of responsibility, must again take 
charge of this Government and take charge of 
this situation instead of following these fel- 
lows with their crazy theories. Many of these 
theories are not new. They have been dragged 
from the junk heap of discarded failures. 

Never mind about that fellow (referring 
to the President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion who just entered). I know him. He 
comes from down in Tennessee. They elected 
him to some little job recently. I forget 
what it is. I think possibly it is President of 
the American Bar Association. [Laughter.] 
You know he has a great distinction in addi- 
tion to being the President of the American 
Bar Association. He comes from the State 
that I came from. [Laughter.] He and I 
are Tennesseeans by nativity. You made a 
wise choice. I predict for him a great admin- 
istration. 

Let me see if I can get across two or three 
things. Iam not trying to speak connectedly 
or in proper sequence. I am talking to a 
fine audience of American people. I would 
say that there are not more than 5 percent 
of the people here who have not sense enough 
to know what I am talking about. [Laugh- 
ter]. I am going to take advantage of the 
fact of your intelligence and your concen- 
trated attention and to depend upon you to 
make the bigger part of this speech. You 
are already making it. In this challenging, 
tragic hour—from a source deeper than that 
from which spoken words come—you are giv- 
ing me in unspoken language a great mes- 
sage from a people in process of regeneration 
@ people fit to be free. 

I believe that the thinking machinery of 
the people is working better now than it has 
worked at any time since I have been con- 
nected with public life. On the surface the 
people may seem unfit, frivolous, and irre- 
sponsible, but under that surface things are 
taking place which justify hope—we are 
breaking through that surface. It is mag- 
nificient to see the real great American per- 
sonality coming to the surface. There is our 
hope—in the people. Only a great people 
have a chance to do this job now. This 
government is not resident in Washington. 
This constitution is not up there in the 
Library of Congress. This government is resi- 
dent here in Toledo, in Dallas, in Memphis. 
Our constitution is not written in a book. 
The constitution of a living democracy was 
never written in a book. It is a living thing. 
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It is rooted in the governmental concepts, a 
people able to sustain it, or it is a dead thing. 
Just as a tree dies when the soil in which it 
is rooted is no longer able to sustain it, the 
constitution of a democracy dies when the 
people are no longer able to sustain a system 
of free government. A democracy is a gov- 
ernment by the people. If the people are 
unfit, if the people fail, the democracy fails. 
The form of government must change. Ex- 
cept by conquest democracy is never lost un- 
til governmental capacity is first lost. When 
governmental capacity is lost the thing re- 
quired to sustain a democracy ceases to exist 
and some other form of government must 
take over. There has to be government. 

I made some examination in 1927 of the 
conditions in Italy and in Germany. With- 
out going into any details about it, there is 
no mystery about: Why Mussolini? The 
Government had absolutely broken down in 
Italy. There was no government. The people 
in Italy were unable to tender themselves as 
an instrumentality that could carry forward 
the business of the Government. A similar 
thing was true of Germany. There has to be 
government. We get back to the minister’s 
prayer: “There is a living God in the uni- 
verse.” He is the big boss. We cannot even 
start anywhere with our job unless we know 
that—a living God in this universe who is the 
big boss. It does not matter whether we 
like it or not, that is a fact. 

The laws ‘of God operate everywhere and 
control everywhere. Everyone knows that 
and recognizes it as a practical, workaday 
fact except this people trying to operate a 
system of free government. It is the only 
exception. It is the exception in all the 
world. In all the world it is the one place of 
this generation’s colossal failure. The man 
who learned how to light this building by 
electricity had first to learn the laws of God, 
the applicable natural laws, or he would have 
failed. He went to school to learn these 
laws and how to work in harmony with 
them, and by working in harmony with those 
laws he was able to use the forces of Nature 
and light this building. He did not cook up 
some theories and then tear into a big build- 
ing, install a lot of equipment, and then 
test out his theories. He tried and tested in 
@ small way before he risked his theory on a 
building. He discovered and was obedient to 
natural laws in doing his job. He had 
learned enough to know that he was not 
smart enough to do the job otherwise. There 
is no assurance comparable to that which 
ignorance gives. 

The doctors in this audience, if there are 
any here, went to school for years to learn 
the laws of nature that govern the human 
body before they ever dared to practice 
medicine. If a doctor has a theory he tries 
it on a guinea pig first, and if it works, he 
cautiously tries it out further. But we have 
a theory and we try it out on a nation first. 
It it does not work we brag about not making 
the guinea pig sick. [Laughter.] I am talk- 
ing about myself, you, all of us. 

When I first went to Congress people talked 
principles, natural laws, governing free gov- 
ernment. In the carly days when great 
statesmen guided the infant Republic, and in 
the days of democratic progress on the other 
side of the Atlantic, they gave great con- 
sideration and made great effort to under- 
stand and make policy conform to these 
principles. Not any more, not any more. 
No more do principles agreed upon guide 
this people in the operation of the machinery 
of a great Republic. We do not even recog- 
nize there are any. We have some smart 
fellows trying to do that on their own, some 
of them Republicans, some of them Demo- 
crats, some of them New Dealers, some of 
them old dealers, some of them just plain 
fools. They talked about planned economy 
and planned this and planned that, planned 
by them as though they were wise enough 





ernment. Take the 130,000,000 individuals 
and fit them into their plans, regiment them, 
and—talk about a democracy. Obedience to 
the natural laws of God Almighty, which gov- 
ern free governments, is the only possible 
way for human beings to operate systems of 
free government, to be free self-respecting 
people, not ordered around by a bunch of 
intellectual crackpots. 

As the preacher said in his prayer a few 
minutes ago, there is a God. We are foolish 
not to know it as a practical fact. You think 
that these flower bushes out here have sense 
enough to make those flowers? This grass 
that grows, do you think it knows how to 
select the proper elements of soil and sun- 
shine and rain and build itself? I don’t 
know how it is done, but I know these things 
are not making themselves. Do you think 
these worlds and systems of worlds know 
when to turn over and where they are headed 
for? ‘You send your children to the schools 
of science to learn the laws of. God Almighty. 
I am not talking as a preacher. I just hope 
I am not a fool; that is all. I am not talking 
as he (indicating the minister who had given 
the prayer) talks who is interested in getting 
people to heaven and keeping them out of 
hell. I know a lot of folks with regard to 
whom I have a divided attitude as to that 
matter. [Laughter.] 

I am talking about these few fundamental 
facts, important to people who. want to be 
free. God. Almighty has put in the hearts 
of people the aspiration to be free, and He 
has not left people without some sort of way 
to satisfy that aspiration. That is not only 
reasonable, but it is historically consistent. 
But they have to pay the price. They have 
to do their job. They must respect the laws 
of cause and effect which operate with ref- 
erence to government as with reference to 
everything else. We are given the oppor- 
tunity to be free. We have to pay for that 
opportunity. 

Nature keeps a system of double-entry 
bookkeeping. That is what we forget. We 
have been going out and making Fourth of 
July speeches and actually telling people 
that there were some persons who got to- 
gether at Philadelphia and out of their own 
brains and wills created a constitution for 
a living government. Go home and: pray 
God to forgive you for that and don’t repeat 
it because it is not the truth. 

They were mere men, smart, all right, as 
human wisdom goes. But it has been with- 
hela from human genius to create the Con- 
stitution of a living government. Such con- 
stitutions come from the same source that 
trees come from. Our own Constitution in 
historical times can be traced back to the 
first century. There isn’t a single basic pro- 
vision in the American Constitution that 
does not run through the Revolution, back 
and back, and spread out so far that mot one 
single provision adds to the legitimate fame 
of any human being as its originator. . They 
came from God, came from nature, came 
from the same source your body came from, 
and from the same creative power and 
genius that a tree comes from. Man can 
prune a tree. He has his job. He can 
fertilize it. But he cannot make it. We talk 
about the founding fathers. They were 
the “Finding fathers.” The Constitution 
was there before they went to the corven- 
tion. The Constitution of our democracy, 
insofar as it is written, is to be found in the 
main in the Constitution of our States, but 
one wculd never guess that from anything 
which is said or done in the teaching of the 
youth of America or in our patriotic programs. 

The States are not even mentioned. Even 
the ministers, many of them, in reminding 
God of the several things they think He ought 
to give special attention to, mention the 
President and this outfit up at Washington, 
but if God is to pay any attention to the 
States and their government, he will have to 
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concerned. Evidently they have never stopped 
to consider that it is in these States that the 
institutions of our democracy are to be found. 
This Federal organization was created by them 
to act as their agent in certain matters, but 
not to oust them from general governmental 
responsibilities. When they are ousted, de- 
mocracy is ousted and bureaucracy takes over. 

We get our first glimpse of the Constitu- 
tion in the first century. Tacitus gives it 
to us. He looks in on the germanic tribes, 
of which the Anglos and Saxons were a part, 
and has given us this fascinating picture of 
what he saw. When a governmental matter 
was to be attended to, the tribe gathered. 
They sat down armed. That is significant. 
Some leader submitted the matter. They 
considered it. If they approved, they bran- 
dished their weapons. If they did not ap- 
prove it, they murmured. That settled it. 
He tells us the leaders were influential as 
they had the power to persuade as distin- 
guished from the power to command. There 
we see the place for the leader and the place 
of the people in our Constitution, but the 
people speak the voice of government. 

Basically our Constitution has not changed 
one iota from the first century to now, and 
never can change so long as we sustain a 
system of free Anglo-Saxon government. I 
do not use the term “Anglo-Saxon” in any 
racial but in a governmental sense. We-are 
told. we must abandon the States as the re- 
sponsible agents of general government and 
that is what we are doing. It is too difficult 
now, we are told. It is difficult. It happens, 
however, that these difficulties of govern- 
ment, these difficulties in life, are- nature’s 
arrangement for developing people. Progress 
is not easy it is uphill. It is slow, not fast. It 
is difficult, not easy. It is the road of struggle, 
but it is the road of life. People with the 
praise of democracy on their lips would have 
us turn our backs on the course of democratic 
progress and progress generally. They make 
sport of individualism. They want a planned 
economy. That would be all right, perhaps, 
if God Almighty, if nature, were interested in 
protecting a people-against difficulties and 
had created some other people just half as 
much wiser than the average person as these 
badly mistaken people estimate their own 
intelligence to be. Difficulties in govern- 
ment and generally under the plan of nature 
are the best things that human beings have. 
You never knew a person greater than his 
difficulties. You do not know of an age 
greater than its difficulties. It is doing diffi- 
cult things even in sports which make for 
interest and for development. Difficulties 
are the gymnastic paraphernalia which makes 
progress possible. That is not all. There 
seems to be an arrangement in nature which 
provides increased capacity to accompany 
increased difficulties for those who, with de- 
termined purpose, instead of surrendering, 
grapple with the opposition. 

The easy road, the fast road, which we are 
invited to take, is the road downhill, It 
may be an alluring road, it is easy while we 
are on our way, but it is the lure of death 
insofar as our democracy is concerned. 
There are a few things which we have to 
provide if we are to have a democracy, gov- 
ernmental capacity, and a governmental ma- 
chinery which the people can operate. - 

Were the State of Texas, or your State, 
confronting some new problem that has 
grown out of the application of steam and 
gas and electricity to human activities, in- 
stead of grappling with it and thereby giving 
strength for the higher job of tomorrow, 
guided by this modern defeatist philosophy, 
we lay down on our backs and holler for 
Uncle Sam to come and doit for us. [Laugh- 
ter and applause. | 

Nature could have made government pos- 
sible without difficulties and everything else 
as well. It could have been so arranged that 
you could have planted a seed and grown 
these buildings. The earth could have been 





so arranged that there would have been rib- 
bons of concrete everywhere we want a road, 
but God was too wise to do that. The time 
has come when the members of the Ohio bar 
must take their place, their rightful place, 
the place of their responsibility and drive 
these arch enemies of our democracy from 
their present position of influence in this 
country. The time has come when from one 
end of this State to the other the clarion 
call from the lips of mémbers of this bar 
must be sounded again. We must have red 
blood in our veins and be willing to pay the 
price of liberty, or we are going to lose it. 

Power will not remain where it is not used, 
that is the law made by the Being to whom 
the minister referred a while ago: It is the 
law. I do not care whether we like it or not. 

Take the greatest athlete who ever lived, 
put him in bed and not let him exercise for 
6 months, and he cannot turn over. Take 
a people with the greatest governmental ca- 
pacity that ever was possessed, the American 
people, and let them cease to use it, cease to 
govern, and the power to govern themselves 
will disappear. It is disappearing. That is 
the greatest tragedy in the history of de- 
mocracy in the world. Power will not re- 
main where it is not used. It is the law, 
the law of nature. 

Do you-mean to tell me that government 
is the one hiatus in all nature where there 
is no natural law to guide human beings? 
Do you mean to tell me that in every other 
field of human activity experience has dem- 
onstrated that you cannot follow the theories 
of men only, and yet you may do it safely 
in government? It is perfectly ridiculous. 
~ We have a big job ahead of us. It is a 
terrible time in which to live and it is also 
a great time. We confront a choice no less 
than this: Either we are to be a part of the 
greatest generation that ever was here or we 
are to be in responsibility at the time of the 
earth's greatest tragedy. Does anyone doubt 
it? It is perfectly ridiculous to talk about 
preserving our own system of government as 
a democracy unless we do two things. We 
have to preserve ourselves as a people with 
the capacity for government. This is the 
first proposition. We cannot retain the ca- 
pacity to govern without its use—without its 
exercise. That ought to be self-evident. We 
cannot do it if we shift from our States and 
our smaller units of government to the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy governmental responsibili- 
ties and powers within their capacity. 

The second proposition is that we have to 
preserve a governmental machinery which the 
people can operate. 

We inherited this great constitutional sys- 
tem of ours. every singie provision of which 
originated out of necessity. was tried by ex- 
perience, and was developed among a people 
peculiarly gifted with the genius of self- 
governinent, long before a single constitu- 
tional convention assembled on American 
soil, but we ourselves have to preserve it. 
Ours is the greatest heritage of all time, not 
only our Constitution but even the incidents 
of our colonization. 

Fortunately we had 13 different groups of 
people to whom the colonies were granted. 
They became the 13 States. These States 
operate in the main through smail units of 
government, cities, counties, precincts, etc., 
where the people elect their chief officers and 
where the units are not so great but that 
the voice of the individual may be heard and 
his influence be felt. These small units of 
government which make up the States have 
come down to us from the first century and 
beyond and are the only places where this 
democracy can live. 

Democracy is a government of the people. 
Let us not be foolish about it. Let us quit 
talking about democracy unless we are will- 
ing to do the things necessary to preserve it. 

After the Revolution, these States—I want 
you men to foilow me; the women are doing 
it anyhow—well, if you fellows had as much 
sense as these girls have, we would get some- 
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where. The trouble is that I look around 
every once in awhile and see one of these 
pretty ones and I have an awful hard time 
keeping my mind on my business. [Laughter.] 

Let-us see about what the facts are with 
reference to our system of government. Here 
we have it. First, the people. Next, the 
sMall units of government. Next, the States. 
Next, the Federal organization. The system, 
by its nature, operates from the bottom up- 
ward. It is pyramidal in shape. 

We are engaged in the very foolish u.der- 
taking of trying to stand that pyramidally 
established system of government on its apex, 
and still are talking about a democracy. Of 
course, if we are not going to try to have a 
democracy that is one matter, but we cannot 
do that sort of thing and preserve a democ- 
racy. The system will degenerate unavoid- 
ably into a bureauracy. That is what is hap- 
pening. It is unavoidable. Progress in a de- 
mocracy, the movement of its power, is from 
the center toward the people not from the 
People toward the center. : 

These people of the States, after the revo- 
lution, decided they wanted one army, one 
navy, one system of coinage and weights and 
measures; they wanted one diplomatic corps; 
they wanted free passage among themselves, 
and a few other things. So they created the 
governmental agency that is centered in 
Washington to act for these democracies, 
not in lieu of them, es their agent, limited to 
the doing of the things for these democracies 
which they thought they needed that agent to 
do for them. They specifically reserved to 
themselves ar.d to the people all rights and 
powers of g-vernment not assigned to their 
common, limited agency. 

And then'we of the States began to get the 
notion that we could get something for 
nothing from Uncle Sam, not exactly for 
nothing but for something which we had 
ceased to value. Often a thing long possessed 
ceases to be a thing highly esteemed. That 
came to be our attitude toward the privileges 
and powers of local government for which our 
ancestors had given their lives on many a 
battlefield. These we have been selling at the 
door of the Federal Treasury for money that 
your children and your children’s children 
will be borrowing money to pay the interest 
on for generations, exchanging for a bureau- 
cratic form of government the opportunities 
of local self-government and the sovereignty 
of the States; getting money by putting a 
mortgage on your children and your chil- 
dren’s children; money got by exchanging the 
greatest democracy of all time for the govern- 
mental overlordship of a great bureaucracy. 
Let us look at ourselves a little while, engaged 
in that transaction. I mean really look at 
ourselves. The trouble is that we are always 
looking at the other fellow—the other fellow. 

I am reminded of a story. I told it once 
before in this neighborhood. A couple of 
fellows living down in Mississippi in prohibi- 
tion days had the notion that having a good 
time was to get a gallon or two of the best 
moonshine liquor they could find, go to 
Jackson, rent a room in a hotel, and stay 
‘drunk-a week or two. On the third or fourth 
day of one of these sprees one of the fellows 
heard his side partner in the bathroom 
hollering, “There ain’t no snakes in here. 
There ain’t no snakes in here.” He looked 
in the bathroom where his friend was sit- 
ting in the bathtub, with not a stitch on 
him except his hat, not a drop of water in 
the tub. Of course, he realized that his 
friend was in a bad fix. So he ran down- 
stairs and got hold of the house physician 
and said, “Get up here just as quick as you 
can, Doc. Bill is in an awful fix. We have 
both been drinking too much, but Bill has 
been drinking something awful. He is sit- 
ting up there in a bathtub without a stitch 
on him, except his hat, no water in the tub, 
hollering at the top of his voice, “There ain't 
no snakes in here,’” and he said, “Doc, that 
[Laugh- 
ter.] 
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Perhaps I should apologize to this audience 
for the disconnected sort of speech I am mak- 
ing, but I realize you are filling in the gaps. 
You are making more than half of this 
speech. It is a great experience to have that 
sort of cooperation with an audience. 

Members of the Ohio bar, your Nation and 
my Nation faces the supreme challenge today. 
Only a great people can meet it. We have 
discussed something of the perils within. 
When we look about us we see your Nation 
and my Nation in this world picture declar- 
ing itself to be the arsenal and the ally of 
that group of nations that one by one are 
being conquered. Closer and closer we move 
toward the actual fighting, facing the great- 
est fighting machine of all time, challenging 
it, defying it, strutting our stuff, and half- 
way preparing against the day when we will 
be called. 

It does not seem believable. We go to our 
parties. We have a big time. We are trying 
to make money; to gain advantage, fighting 
among ourselves, while we are moving with 
tremendous rapidity against the greatest 
fighting machine ever organized on earth. 
There is the definite possibility—I say possi- 
bility—that we may face that machine alone 
before we are through. We are playing at the 
job of getting ready, telling all of the peoples 
of the earth, “You stay out of this hemi- 
sphere, from the frozen seas of the north to 
the tip of Cape Horn, and if you don’t, we 
are going to fight you.” 

We are telling them what to do in Eurore, 
what to do in Asia, what to do in Africa; not 
merely selling our material but declaring to 
the world that we are producing for the use 
of one group of belligerents to help them win. 
We are going along here with the egotistical 
notion that in some sort of way we ought to 
be protected and will be protected by provi- 
dence from the necessity of meeting the tests 
which you see, as you look out over the 
world, the other nations are having to meet. 

There is no doubt about it. This is the 
highest peak of human history. More and 
greater issues are impending. Nations and 
civilizations stand today at the bar of judg- 
ment. We do not have a chance unless we 
are fit to survive. The terrible thing about 
it is that we are not fit to survive. We are 
acting like irresponsible children when every- 
thing we have is at stake. We are becoming 
more fit, but too slowly. 

Think of it? Here is a people, circum- 
stanced as we are, thinking how much we 
can get out of the Federal Government, 
making merchandise of the necessities of your 
Nation and mine, taking these blessings we 
have without obligation and without any 
sense of responsibility. Much of our pro- 
ductive energy is paralyzed, while our boys 
are being: moved closer, day by day, to the 
realities of this war. Such a people cannot 
win. It is not written in the book of des- 
tiny that such a people can win. 

So far as we can see, so far as we can 
visualize, in no particular respect has your 
Nation and mine failed to put its feet in 
the footsteps of France. We think we are 
going to escape the test. We have a notion 
that away over here in some mysterious 
sort of way we can do the things we are 
doing and at the same time leave ourselves 
exposed to attack by lack of preparedness 
to defend ourselves and escape. 

Everybody is Icoking to Washington. The 
people of America are no longer speaking the 
voice of government. The people are won- 
dering what “they are going to do in Wash- 
ington.” A “they” government cannot do 
the job for this democracy, for this people. 
It is their Government. It is your Govern- 
ment. It is my Government. 

If I knew in America today that the peo- 
ple are determined under God they will take 
charge of things and be fit to be free, I would 
have some assurance. A Nation, bottle-fed 
and rocked to sleep in the arms of a great 
bureaucracy, cannot survive. This is the 
testing time, men and women. We have 
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escaped it a long, long time. During this 
century and a half we have lived over here 
we have escaped it. No longer! Not now! 
Not now! Not this time! 

The President cannot do this job. We have 
to meet this test this time ourselves, as a 
people. The Congress cannot do this job. Only 
the greatest people that ever stood on this 
earth can do this job for my Nation this 
time. I know that. 

I am thankful as I can be for this oppor- 
tunity, because I see before me men and 
women who can stir and lead the people of 
Ohio to do their part of the job in the Na- 
tion. We have to do it. Everything we have 
is involved. France went to pieces before the 
German Army struck the Maginot line. 
There are some mighty similar t 
place in America. Ambassador Bullitt, who 
was in France at the time, told our com- 
mittee earlier this year that when the Ger- 
mans were moving towards the frontier of 
France, the French people were fighting for 
profits and social gains; that factories that 
could have provided for that people the ma- 
chinery of war that would have given them 
a better chance to turn back the German 
hordes before the Maginot line, were silent 
while French people fought among them- 
selves just as we are doing. 

When I look over my country and see the 
same sort of thing happening, manufacturers 
coming to my office who want a profit out of 
my Government, and men paralyzing instru- 
mentalities necessary to put guns in the 
hands of these boys upon whom we put the 
uniforms of the country, that are necessary 
to put the planes in the skies and ships on 
the seas, when I see them striking, see things 
closing down, I tremble for my country. 
Certainly our people do not sense the danger, 
and I am afraid, afraid for my country. We 
have not been told the truth; this backing us 
blindfolded and unprepared into this war. 
I tell you the truth today. We are next on 
call and we are moving at the moment toward 
the doom of the other countries which are 
no longer free. I do not mean we are going 
there necessarily. Maybe we will arouse our- 
selves before it is too late. We are doing it 
now. The French people did arouse them- 
selves finally, but it was too late. An ease- 
loving, soft people, unwilling to pay the price 
for liberty cannot preserve that which they 
demonstrate they do not value highly. 

We have but one business in America that 
is worth considering. We escape attack oniy 
if we are so well prepared that nobody dare 
attack us. Is there anybody with little 
enough sense not to know that? 

We will survive only if we are strong enough 
to defend ourselves. Does anybody doubt 
that? As the Germans moved toward the 
Maginot line, these French people, fighting 
among themselves, were trusting to that line 
of forts. We have what is comparable. We 
have a thin line of battleships that stretches 
across the oceans. If that line breaks, we 
haven't a single seaport that we are prepared 
to defend against attack. We are playing 
like children while the mightiest issues of the 
ages are impending. Think of it. 

Bullitt told us after the Maginot line was 
broken and much of the industrial equip- 
ment had been taken over by Germany, then 
men and women and children worked night 
and day, worked until they dropped in their 
tracks, but it was too late. They produced 
twice as much in 1 month as they produced 
in the preceding 2 months, but it was too 
late. 

They say the saddest words of tongue or 
pen are, “It might have been.” But I know 
of no sadder words in language than, “It is 
too late.” If England had done what she 
should have done when it ought to have been 
done, she would not have this visitation of 
death from the skies now. Go to the blood- 
soaked fields of Europe and ask those poor 
people that are being driven like slaves to 
forge the guns and the cannon and make 
the ships that will hold their own people in 
subjection, ask them if they had any other 


business before that happened more im- 
portant than to make their country secure. 


ment which may be only for its own ad- 
vantage and profit regardless of the public 
interest. 

There is too much of ignorance, of selfish- 


There is a God that rules in the universe, 
and His laws are supreme. He has put in 
the hearts of a people a longing to be free. 
He has not denied them the opportunity 
but they must pay the price. They must do 
the work. They must be fit. Tefrible is our 
responsibility. Only a great people can win 
this time. We stand at the bar of Judgment. 
Only a fit people can win. 

In this closing minute—he is fixing to pull 
my coattail, but I have no apology for talk- 
ing as long as I have; you fellows think it is 
hard to look at me; what do you think it is 
for me to look at some of you? [Laughter.] 
In this closing minute of my address, again I 
want to thank you. I am grateful. I mean 
it. Life is successful in proportion as it is 
useful. I have had an opportunity today to 
bring a message to you. You have given a 
message to me, a reassuring message. We 
have a chance. We are becoming fit to win. 
Everything we have is at stake. 

We have but one business worthy of con- 
sideration. The hope of the ages is centered 
in us this minute. Members of the Ohio bar, 
negligent though we have been in the past, 
all of us, let us pledge each to the other 
that in these coming days, so help us God, we 
will do the best we can to preserve this as 
one place on the earth where human beings 
may have an opportunity to be free. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the greatest defense needs of our country 
today is copper. I am told by the Chief 
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of the Priority Section, Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, that this country will need about an 
additional million tons of copper annu- 
ally for our contemplated defense pro- 

If we cannot produce a million 


sary, I feel that we must exhaust every 
feasible means of increasing production. 
Undoubtedly this could be done and it is 
quite probable that America could sup- 
ply annually a million additional tons, 
over and above our peacetime require- 
ment, if we go about it in the right way. 

This might be done, it seems, by rais- 
ing the pegged price by 2 or 3 cents per 
pound, or by Government subsidy of 
marginal mines, or either by longer work- 
ing hours on the part of the men engaged 
in mining, or by employing more men, or 
by a combination of all three of these 
suggestions other than what has already 
been done. I submit herewith as a part 
of my remarks a statement and release 
by Charles F. Willis, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Arizona Small Mine Oper- 
ators Councils and chairman of the board 
of governors of the Department of Min- 
eral Resources of the State of Arizona. 
Mr. Willis is editor of the Mining Journal 
and speaks with authority on mining 
matters. Without approving or disap- 
proving his viewpoint in this statement 
and release, I wish to submit it for the 
consideration of my colleagues and of 
public officials generally. His statement 
is as follows: 


Phoenix, Ariz. * * * Arizona has ex- 
tensive reserves of copper which could be 
made available to meet growing defense and 
industrial demands under the right condi- 
tions and if the Government assumed a more 
liberal attitude toward the industry, accord- 
ing to Charles F. Willis, State secretary of 
the Arizona Small Mine Operators Association 
and chairman of the board of governors of the 
Arizona Department of Mineral Resources. 

Willis made this statement in a memo- 
randum submitted to Congressman JoHN R. 
Mourpock, of Arizona, listing additional 
sources of copper in Arizona. Murpock re- 
quested this information because increasing 
demands for the metal are preventing many 
users from obtaining needed supplies, among 
them Government agencies such as the Rural 
Electrification Administration. Arizona’s 
representative wants this information for 
submission to congressional committees that 
are now investigating the copper industry and 
why there is a shortage of copper. 

Willis’ memorandum to Mr. Murpocx listed 
three possibilities for increased copper in 
Arizona. He said it could be obtained by an 
expansion of production at mines now in 
operation, by the working of idle mines, and 
by the extraction of higher-grade ores. 

At the same time, there are great costs and 
penalties involved under present govern- 
mental regulations for any mining company 
which attempts to step its output up by any 
of the three methods listed above. The ex- 
pansion of present operations and the placing 
of idle mines on a producing basis in most 
cases can be accomplished only at great cost 
and after many months of preparation. 

The greater Arizona production indicated 
by proposals to boost output of the Bagdad 
Copper Co., the Castle Dome Copper Cc., and 
the Morenci open-pit mine of Phelps Dodge 








Corporation will amount to 95,000 tons a year, 
Willis said, but this copper will not reach 
markets before 1943. Mills must be built, 
smelting facilities must be provided, water 
must be obtained, and, of course, additional 
mining equipment will be necessary, By the 
time the necessary machinery is installed at 
these properties and the ore bodies are pre- 
pared, many months will have elapsed. 

Willis stated: “If you will recall, the Depart- 
ment of Mineral Resources recommended just 
a year ago that Government agencies take 
prompt action to get expansion programs un- 
der way, pointing out then that a year would 
be required before it would be possible for the 
additional copper to reach consuming chan- 
nels. It is too bad that action was not taken 
at that time, because if it had been, the cop- 
per picture today would be much more favor- 
able than it actually is.” 

‘The memorandum went on to point out 
that there are many problems and great bur- 
dens involved in undertaking any expansion 
of output today—“so much so, in fact, that it 
is necessary for Government agencies to 
finance the additional facilities required; pri- 
vate capital won’t consider making an invest- 
ment for the purpose of boosting copper pro- 
duction today.” 

Sp2cific reference was made to the inequi- 
table burden imposed by the excess-profits tax 
which has no broad relief provision so that 
an appeal can be made for “a square deal” by 
companies, unjustly penalized by the levy, to 
the “pegged” copper price of 12 cents a pound 
which stands as a big “stop sign” to any 
operator contemplating expansion in view of 
the manner in which costs of labor and sup- 
plies are advancing, and the uncertainty of 
the future when the war is over and the addi- 
tional copper will not be needed. 

Willis stated that the blame for the lack 
of an adequate supply of copper today can 
be “laid squarely at the doors of certain Gov- 
ernment agencies whose new-fangled social 
concepts are tending to restrict rather than 
expand production.” “Failure properly to 
handle the critical copper shortage looks like 
deliberate sabotage of defense efforts,” stated 
Willis. 

“When a Government agency arbitrarily 
fixes a price ceiling which is unsound in the 
first place and then permits no relaxation as 
costs advance, how can anything other than a 
curtailment in production be expected? Un- 
der such conditions, an operator must seek 
to ‘pull in his horns’ before he gets caught 
in a jam that winds up in receivership. 

“Furthermore, the excess-profits tax places 
a heavy penalty on the operation that ex- 
pands its production today but does not 
burden the company that does not. If a 
company has been producing at the rate of 
1,000 tons a year and continues to produce 
that much this year and the same amount 
next, it will not have to pay an excess-profits 
tax unless its earnings exceed those in the 
base period, 1936-39. 

“But if it doubles production, mining :-ext 
year’s copper this year, it still will have to 
pay an excess-profits tax on the income in 
excess of that earned during the base period 
and profits that under ordinary circumstances 
wou'd not be subjected to the levy will be 
taxed prohibitively.” 

On the question of mining higher-grade 
ores, Willis stated that this is not economical 
or even good business. It often results in 
the “gutting” of a mine by passing up lower- 
grade sections of a deposit which cannot be 
recovered economically at a later date. The 
practice creates a waste of natural resources, 
he said. 

“Moreover, if high-grade ore is available, 
it should be recovered in time of depression 
in order to keep up employment as con- 
tinuously as possible. If mining companies 
use their ‘ace in the hole’ today, they will 
have nothing left with which to maintain 
operations, pay taxes, and stabilize employ- 
ment when demand and price are low and 
business is bad.” 
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He said that the question of the future is 
causing deep concern to mine operators 
today. Metal production in all fields is being 
expanded tremendously, largely by Govern- 
ment subsidy, and when the war is over the 
potential production capacity will greatly ex- 
ceed peacetime demands. ; 

“A serious depression is expected for metal 

as a result of a sharp contraction of 
demand following the war. This will be ex- 
tremely costly, but are mining companies 
being permitted to build up reserves to meet 
those costs today? 

“They are not. The ‘pegged’ price and the 
excess profits levy won't allow many opera- 
tions to earn a decent profit, let alone build 
up a reserve for the depression. Some mines 
have been forced to shut down already.” 

In conclusion, Willis asserted that “the 
greatest need of the industry today and the 
greatest possible stimulus to production 
would be a more liberal attitude toward the 
industry by Government price and tax au- 
thorities and amendment of the laws that 
place a penalty on expansion. Until this is 
done, the Government will not be able to 
obtain any more copper save by the slow 
and painful process of direct subsidy. The 
dozens of smaller operations which in the 
aggregate could turn out substantial quan- 
tities but which individually are too ‘in- 
significant’ for Government lending agencies 
to give consideration to, will remain idle or 
operate on a restricted scale, keeping vast 
quantities of the metal that might be made 
available for defense locked up in the earth.” 





Amendment of Civil Service Retirement 
Law 
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OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1 1941 


LETTER FROM JAMES B. BURNS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 





Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
James B. Burns, national president of the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1941. 
Hon. ROBERT RAMSPECK, 
Chairman, Civil 
Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. RAMSPECK: Permit me to take 
this opportunity to assure you of the cordial 
support of the American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees for H. R. 3487, which bill 
provides for a number of substantial im- 
provements in the United States civil-serv- 
ice retirement system. 

While it is true that H. R. 3487 does not 
embody all of the improvements in the civil- 
service retirement law which the mandates 
of our convention have asked, we recognize 
that it is a step in the right direction and 
greatly improves the existing law. 

The pending bill contains provisions for 
retirement at the option of either the em- 
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ployee or the Government at age 60 years, 
after at least 30 years of service; at age 62 
after at least 15 years of service, and pro- 
vision is also made for optional retirement on 
the part of the employee at age as early as 
55 if the employee has had at least 30 years 
of service. Under the bill the Government’s 
option may be exercised only in case the 
employee becomes disqualified for unsatis- 
factory or inefficient service, and the em- 
ployee’s interests are fully protected from any 
arbitrary action because of the provision 
granting him the right of appeal and hearing 
before the Civil Service Commission, whose 
decision shall be final. 

Another feature of the bill with which we 
are in hearty accord, extends the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to all offi- 
cers and employees of the three branches of 
the Government service, with a few excep- 
tions, who are not now covered by any retire- 
ment system for Government employees. 
This will be very beneficial to many thou- 
sands of Government workers who heretofore 
have had no retirement rights or privileges. 

Further, the provision in the bill guaran- 
teeing an annuity equal to one-seventieth of 
the average salary for any 5 consecutive years 
of allowable service, multiplied by the years 
of service, not exceeding 35, is an equitable 
one, in that it will not result in the reduc- 
tion of annuity benefits in any case, and 
will remove a discrimination against those 
employees who, while contributing greater 
amounts to the retirement fund, cannot re- 
ceive increased or greater benefits. 

Finally, you are advised that our conven- 
tion has gone on record as favoring additional 
deductions from compensation, if necessary, 
to secure more liberal retirement benefits, 
and in reviewing the liberalization of bene- 
fits provided by H. R. 3487, we recognize 
the necessity for additional deductions and 
are in accord with that provision in the bill. 

It is, therefore, our hope that this measure 
will receive the favorable consideration of 
Congress at an early date. 

With my kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES B. BURNS, 
National President. 





Promotion of the National Defense by the 
Encouragement and Safeguarding of 
Inventions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 
RADIO ADDRESS OF CONWAY P. COE 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Conway P. Coe, United States Commise 
Sioner of Patents, made during the Na- 
tional Radio Forum, arranged by the 
Washington Evening Star and broadcast 
over the blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Co., November 24, 1941: 

Thank you, Mr. McKelway, and I trust that 
both you and our audience will find in what 
I am about to say some repayment for listen- 
ing. 

Three continents are now the scenes cf 
blocdy conflict between the forces that would 
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subvert and those that would preserve and 
improve the political and social order under 
which most of mankind has until lately been 
living in peace and harmony. The battle- 
field may soon include our own hemisphere 
unless we have prompt recourse not only to 
men and money but also to the most power- 
fu' and protective of all weapons, namely, in- 
ventions which our enemies cannot equal or 
resist. 

The President and his associates in the 
National Government recognized early in the 
present crisis the need for reinforcing our 
resources of men and materials with the 
armament of science and invention. For 18 
months the research of scientists and the 
ingenuity of inventors have been supplying 
the national arsenal with discoveries and 
devices with which to frustrate the new Neros 
of Europe. Our country is now and has long 
been the richest in inventive genius. And 
though our contests have been fewer than 
those of the various nations of Europe we 
have nevertheless invented for the purpose of 
successful war as well as for the benefit of 
peace. The ironclad ship, the submarine, the 
rapidfire gun, the airplane, the armored car 
that became the tank, the torpedo plane, and 
high-octane gas are but a few of these prod- 
ucts of American ingenuity. But now, more 
than ever before, must America be the source 
of triumphant science and invention. Both 
the necessity and the incentive are greater 
now than at any time in the past. Our de- 
mocracy and the most fundamental liberties 
are at stake. The tyrants are attempting to 
make science itself their serf. And, unfor- 
tunately, they have achieved a measure of 
success. 

The bloody struggles in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa warn us once again that we can learn— 
must learn—not only from our friends but 
also and perhaps even more from our enemies. 
Chief among the lessons taught by the pres- 
ent strife of right against might is the neces- 
sity of inventions that shall serve democracy 
better than those now aiding despotism. 
Adolf Hitler has derived much of his power 
from the creations of science. In his effort 
to enslave Europe and to regiment the whole 
world Hitler has relied more upon inventions 
than upon diplomatic artifices or military 
strategy. He has made that fact impressively 
manifest in his quick victory over France and 
by his triumph in Yugoslavia and Greece 
and thus far in his invasion of Russia. In 
one of his latest proclamations he predicted 
that his Germans will be better armed in 
1942 than they are now. I trust that, in the 
light of the past, we shall not dismiss these 
statements of Hitler’s as empty boasts. 

Faced as our Nation is by threat of attack, 
what realistic policies is our Government 
adopting to assure us against successful as- 
sault and to defeat our assailants? I shall 
now outline the preparations that for more 
than a year have been in progress to marshal 
the inventive faculties of our people for our 
national safety. First of all, it is vitally 
important that we shall prevent our dis- 
coveries and inventions from reaching our 
enemies. To furnish that guaranty Congress 
months ago enacted 2 laws authorizing 
the Commissioner of Patents to withhold the 
grant of patents if, in his opinion, the publi- 
cation or other disclosure of the inventions 
they covered would be detrimental to the 
public safety or defense. In a word, this 
legislation has for its purpose to clothe in 
complete secrecy any discovery or invention 
that, if revealed, would equip the enemy with 
weapons of American creation. To effectuate 
this act of Congress, I have appointed a 
Patent Office Defense Committee, whose duties 
and functions are to scrutinize all pending 
applications and to determine which of them 
disclose inventions useful for our protection 
and therefore requiring concealment from 
our enemies. This task of the Patent Office 
Defense Committee is difficult, but those as- 
signed to it are men familiar with the various 


fields from which warlike inventions must 
come. More than 100,000 applications for 
patents are pending at all times. New appli- 
cations are received to the number of 52,000 
You can readily see, therefore, that 


a year. 
this painstaking study of the chemical, me- 
chanical, and electrical discoveries described 
in such a great volume of applications is 
certain to uncover compositions and instru- 
mentalities of the utmost value to our de- 
fensive forces. 

In tk: performance of its work the Patent 
Office Defense Committee cooperates closely 
and constantly with representatives of the 
Wear and Navy Departments and the Office of 
Production Management. By this procedure 
we safeguard from the enemy’s knowledge not 
Only inventions of purely military character, 
Lut also such as have industrial importance, 
especially strategic materials and products 
that avail as ready substitutes for products 
that may be scarce or otherwise difficult to 
obtain. For it should be remembered that 
materials, mechanisms, and processes needful 
for the expeditious output of armament are 
no less indispensable than the weapons them- 
selves. 

To supplement Public Act No. 700 by au- 
thority of which the Patent Office withholds 
inventions from publication, Congress added 
a measure known as Public Act No. 239. This 
has for its object to foreclose the sending 
abroad of information likely to benefit po- 
tential foes. It was found shortly after the 
passage of the original act, Public No. 700, 
that there was a possibility of evading it by 
the filing of applications for patents in foreign 
countries before they were filed in the United 
States. This loophole has been closed by the 
operation of Public, No. 239, which exacts 
that in every case of the filing abroad of an 
application covering an invention originating 
in this country a license .must first be ob- 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents. 
The benefit of these two laws is that complete 

istody and control of all technical data con- 
tained in applications is vested in our Gov- 
ernment, so that no invention helpful to us 
is now capable of being communicated to 
hostile hands. 

In this consideration of our methods of 
safeguarding inventions I wish to correct a 
misimpression as to the lack of such protec- 
tive system before the outbreak of the present 
war. There were expressions of alarm as to 
the sale of copies of United States patents to 
representatives of eign governments, and 
there was criticism of the policy which per- 
mitted agents of »lien nations to have access 
to the public search room in the Patent 
Office. It was not necessary for the principal 
governments of the world to buy copies of our 
patents here in Washington. For many years 
the United States has been exchanging pat- 
ents with Great Britain, including Canada; 
with Germany, France, Italy, Japan, and lesser 
countries. While this access to United States 
patents may have supplied these foreign na- 
tions with interesting information, it gave 
them no acquaintance with our really effec- 
tive military inventions. Long before the 
current war and, of course, before the most 
recent legislation, those Government-owned 
inventions valuable to the Army and the 
Navy were preserved in complete secrecy. The 
intent of the new statutes I have cited was to 
assure to privately owned inventions both in 
the industrial and military fields the same 
secrecy that was afforded to those in the 
keeping of the War and Navy Departments. 
It will be of interest to you to learn that the 
number of applications for inventions of 
industrial character now being suppressed is 
larger than the total of those of purely mili- 
tary nature. This illustrates the significance 
of the part played by industrial processes and 
strategic materials in the present war and 
shows the need for surrounding them with 
the same safeguards against disclosure as are 
given to intrinsically military inventions. 
The Patent Office is adopting every precaution 
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against the publication of any invention that 
would help potential enemies of this country. 

One of the agencies brought into exist- 

to mobilize inventions for America’s de- 

is the National Inventors Council. It 
organized by the Secretary of Commerce 

a@ year ago. In its membership 
tists, inventors, and industrial ex- 
the highest rank. Dr. Charles FP. 

, president of General Motors Re- 
Corporation, and himself a noted in- 
tor, is chairman of the council. The 

of the council have devoted them- 
selves so unselfishly and so fruitfully to their 
duties that they deserve to be named and 
remembered. They are: Mr. George Baeks- 
land, vice president, the Bakelite Corpora- 
tion; Rear Admiral Harold G. Bowen, United 
States Navy; Dr. William D. Coolidge, direc- 
tor of research laboratories, General Electric 
Co.; Mr. Watson Davis, managing editor, 
Science Service; Dr. Frederick M. Feiker, dean 
of School of Engineering, George Washington 
University; Dr. Webster N. Jones, director, 
College of Engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; Mr. Lawrence Langner, patent 
lawyer; Brig. Gen. Earl McFarland, office of 
Chief of Ordnance, War Department; Mr. 
Thomas Midgley, Jr., vice president, Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation; Dr. Fin Sparre, Du 
Pont Corporation; Maj. Gen. W. H. Tschap- 
pat, United States Army, retired; Dr. Orville 
Wright; and Mr. Fred M. Zeder, vice chairman 
of the board of directors, Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. I am proud to be counted as one of 
their coworkers. Its permanent staff, quar- 
tered in the Department of Commerce Build- 
ing, is headed by Dr. Thomas R. Taylor. In 
his corps of coworkers are engineers fitted by 
successful service in the important fields of 
military inventions. The council’s function 
is to receive and evaluate inventions and sug- 
gestions submitted by civilians; and, having 
done that, to bring them to the attention of 
military and naval authorities most vitally 
concerned. Thus far more than 35,000 sug- 
gestions have been received and considered by 
the council. They are coming in at the rate 
of 109 a day. Naturally many of these ideas 
are fantastic and futile, but it is equally true 
that a large number are potentially and 
actually meritorious. We of the council did 
not anticipate a large proportion of practical, 
effective inventions from these civilian 
sources, because the general inventor is un- 
familiar with the warlike mechanism now 
available or still to be supplied to the Army 
and the Navy. And there has been thus far 
no ready means of acquainting these in- 
ventors with such needs without incurring 
the danger of divulging the facts to nations 
likely to be hostile to the United States. 
These civilian inventors are therefore work- 
ing in the dark. Nevertheless, as I have said, 
a goodly number of inventions of definite 
value to the Nation’s defense have been 
furnished to the Government through the 
council. 

I take advantage of this occasion to ad- 
dress this appeal to all who have followed me 
thus far. Whoever you are, wherever you 
dwell, whatever your occupations, if you have 
an invention or a suggestion that will serve 
your country on land or the sea or in the 
air, I urge that you at once submit it to the 
National Inventors’ Council here in Wash- 
ington. I give you my word that your patri- 
otic interest and contribution will be 
appreciated and have the most careful and 
competent consideration. 

Further research and development are 
requisite for the success of both immediate 
and long-range projects concerned with 
preparedness. Under the Office of Emergency 
Management the President erected the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development, the 
Director of which is Dr. Vannevar Bush, in- 
ternationally known scientist and president 
of Carnegie Institute here in Washington. 
Within this organization is embraced the 
National Defense Research Committee, whose 








role is to assist and correlate scientific inves- 
tigation needed for the evolvement and per- 
fection of mechanisms of warfare; to aid and 
supplement experimentation and research 
conducted by the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and to prosecute research for the 
creation and improvement of instrumentali- 
ties, methods, and materials having defensive 
usefulness, 

The exceptional abilities and experience of 
the members of the National Defense Re- 
‘search Committee are priceless assets to the 
American people in this crisis. Dr, James 
B. Conant, president of Harvard University, 
is its chairman. His associates are Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Tolman, of California Institute of 
Technology; Capt. Librand P. Smith, of the 
Navy; Dr. Karl T. Compton, president ot 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
Frank B. Jewett, president, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences; Dr. Roger Adams, head of 
department of chemistry, University of Illi- 
nois, and Maj. Gen. R. C. Moore. I also have 
membership in the committee. 

A brief summary of the activities of the 
National Defense Research Committee on the 
last 17 months will, I think, be of interest to 
you. The committee consists of 5 divisions 
which are subdivided into 60 sections. The 
personnel of these sections includes experts 
who volunteer full time or part time to their 
duties. A few of the aides are paid by the 
Government. 

The committee has over 360 different re- 
search projects distributed among 51 univer- 
sities, technical colleges, and research insti- 
tutes and among 53 industrial firms. The 
number of workers engaged by the commit- 
tee is rapidly increasing. At present about 
500 scientists are in its organization. In- 
cluding those working under contracts 
placed by the committee some 2,000 scien- 
tists are occupied with defense research in 
connection with the research activities of the 
committee. In the first year of its existence 
the committee’s expenditures reached $10,- 
000,000. A somewhat larger amount has 
been made available for the present fiscal 
year. 

Naturally the work performed by the com- 
mittee is surrounded with secrecy and I am 
not at liberty to divulge even the subject 
matter of the projects under investigation 

The special effort of the committee is to 
supplement the work of the Army and the 
Navy in the development of mechanisms and 
other means of enhancing this country’s 
armament and defense. Accordingly, there 
is very close collaboration between the com- 
mittee and the military and naval branches 
of the Government. With the scientific 
minds and mechanical equipment put at its 
disposal the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee has already accomplished feats that 
will startle the whole world, including the 
dictators, if the protection of American liber- 
ties requires their use. 

Under the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development there is also a medical research 
committee which works closely with the Sur- 
geon General of the Army, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Navy, and the Public Health Serv- 
ice in prosecuting research in the medical 
field of value to the national defense. 

In addition to the several agencies charged 
with the task of discovering and developing 
new and superior methods and mechanisms, 
it should not be forgotten that the Army and 
the Navy are continuing their activities to 
the same end. 

Two facts are evidenced and emphasized by 
these provisions for our security and for our 
success if the United States is attacked. They 
are proof that those responsible for our pre- 
paredness to wage and win a war realize the 
indispensable character of inventions and 
that the requirements of our defense and of 
our enemy’s defeat are being met. The ty- 
rants have enslaved science, so far as they 
have been able, as one means of subjugating 
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the world to their doctrines and dominion. 
They can be met and vanquished only by 
superior science and inventive genius. 
America is the home of both. If the United 
States is attacked our assailants will be met 
with the most deadly and destructive engines 
and agencies they or their predecessors have 
ever encountered. They can never hope to 
outmatch our means of defense and assault. 
We have every right to be confident that if 
victory depends on inventiveness, America 
will triumph. Once again humanity will be 
taught that American genius is as potent in 
war as it is beneficent in peace. 

This dedication of science to the work of 
destructiveness is obviously not the end or 
the justification intended. The triumph thus 
achieved for democracy and sound civiliza- 
tion will ultimately rescue science itself from 
evil’ domination and leave it free to confer 
new and greater kenefits upon humanity. 
Most telling of all, this reinforcement of men 
and materials by science will insure America 
against the terrible fate which has overtaken 
another democracy. The science that is now 
fighting for despotism is like the soldier, the 
seaman, and the flyer drafted by the dicta- 
tors—an unwilling instrument in their hands 
and one longing for nobler service. It would 
welcome the defeat of its cruel masters and 
its release for ministrations in behalf of a 
more peaceful and progressive world. 

Very fortunately for the American people, 
as I have briefly indicated to you, the highest 
authority in our Government—the President 
himself—has a clear and complete under- 
standing of the necessity for the partnership 
of science and invention to protect and pre- 
serve American freedom. He and his associ- 
ates have taken the steps required to assure 
that union. I trust that I may be pardoned 
for a sense of pride in my association with 
the patent system, which has for so long 
prompted and promoted the discoveries and 
inventions that have brought us prosperity 
in the past and that are so confidentiy ex- 
pected to afford us protection and ultimate 
victory in the war that now menaces us. 
That system of encouraging, safeguarding, 
and rewarding inventors is vindicated by 
history already written and will, I predict, be 
justified again in the present crisis. It will 
produce new ways of winning, whether in the 
arts of peace or in the strife of war. 





Christian Leaders Should Call a Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


LETTER FROM ELBERT EASTMAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt of an appeal to the Christian 
leadership of the United States from a 
resident of my district, Mr. Elbert East- 
man, which contains suggestions for a 
more cooperative, effective, and dynamic 
rogram among Christian leaders in this 
world crisis confronting practically all of 
the nations of the universe. It is worthy 
of thoughtful consideration and under 
leave heretofore granted me, I include it 
as part of my remarks. The appeal is as 
follows: 
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PORTLAND, OrEG., November 24, 1941. 

Fellow Christians, is the Christian leader- 
ship of the United States and the world going 
to allow the military heads to dictate the 
terms of peace when this war is over, or 
will the chruch assume its responsibility and 
dictate the terms? 

In April of this year I proposed to E. Stan- 
ley Jones and to the Federal Council of 
Churches that the Christian people call a 
Christian congress in the United States and 
have each congregation send a lay delegate; 
at this congress take up the large issues of 
the world, such as: 

1. War and peace. 

2. Abolition of liquor, tobacco, and nar- 
cotics. 

3. Retirement annuities for those over age 
60 who agree to cease all work for pay. 

4. Cooperatives or competition. 

5. Production—shall we increase it or cur- 
tail it? 

6. Health education versus treatment after 
disease. 

7. Abolition of interest—money in control 
of Congress instead of bankers. 

8. Christianity—can we practice it as Christ 
taught it, under our present economic sys- 
tem? If not, can we remedy the system— 
how? 

I say the church must deal with the social 
side of Christianity. If the church will take 
an interest in the material welfare of indi- 
viduals they will-take an interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the church, but not other- 
wise. Christ healed, fed, and comforted ma- 
terially before he helped spiritually. 

Christian people pass too many resolutions. 
We need Christian action and the only way 
to get it is to legislate on the subjects above 
referred to, so that an individual who tries 
to carry out Christ’s program can have a 
chance. - 
~ Why should we permit the sale of booze? 
Why should we have poverty in the United 
States? Why should we have monopolies con- 
trolled by big corporations? Why so many 
thousands of hospitals to heal the sick and 
none to give education and instruction on 
how to keep well? Why should the re- 
sources—the natural resources—of this Na- 
tion be controlled by a few men for their 
own profit? Why should private industry 
manufacture war munitions? Why shouldn’t 
a@ world be policed the same as an individual, 
a@ city, a county, a nation? These are Chris- 
tion problems—these are problems that Christ 
would have us settle. 

Christian leaders should call a congress. 

Sincerely, 
ELBERT EASTMAN. 





Cold Logic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


EDITORIAL EXPRESSION BY LYNN JU. 
STAMBAUGH, NATIONAL COMMANDER 
OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its timely importance, I ask the 
unanimous consent of the membership 
that the editorial Cold Logic, which ap- 
peared in a recent editon of the National 
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Legionnaire, be spread upon the pages 
of the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Coming to us as it. does from the pen 
of Lynn U. Stambaugh, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, I am 
sure that that which he wrote is well 
worthy of the attention of the member- 
ship of this body and of the country as 
well. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the National Legionnaire]} 
Coxp Locic 


(By Lynn U. Stambaugh, National Com- 
mander of the American Legion) 


There are those among our people who have 
expressed themselves in opposition to the 
foreign policy of our Government. Made 
honestly or otherwise, these expressions serve 
the unfortunate purpose of creating demoral- 
izing uncertainty and tragic disunity. Still 
further they may lead to the emasculation of 
the hoped for all-out effort to provide an 
adequate national defense. 

There is one time-honored and legitimate 
American way of bringing these various con- 
temporary points of view to a common de- 
nominator status. That is through the 
crushing weight of the majority’s public 
opinion making it decidedly unpopular, un- 
salutary, and untenable for those who would 
express themselves in opposition to the opin- 
ion of the overwhelming majority in a period 
of national crisis. This does not mean any 
un-American gagging of free speech. It calis 
for the proper formulation and expression of 
an aroused and vocal public opinion. 


MAJORITY IN AGREEMENT CN FUNDAMENTALS 


We believe that the majority of Americans 
are in agreement with the American Legion 
in our appraisal of certain fundamentals of 
the Nation’s foreign policy. 

It is the debate upon the truth or falsity 
of these fundamentals which is causing the 
controversy between the protagonists and the 
antagonists of the Government policy for the 
long-range defense of the United States. 

We appraise these fundamentals as follows: 

That the Hitler program is one of world 
domination. That by conquest or otherwise, 
the United States ultimately is to be in- 
cluded within the scope of this conquistadory 
experiment. 

There is not a shred of evidence to the 
contrary—not a factual conclusion derived 
from the actions of the Hitler Government 
during the past 3 years to lead us as a people 
to believe otherwise. 

The very protestations made recently by 
Hitler’s propaganda agencies to the effect 
that our America has nothing to fear from 
nazi-ism should serve only to convince us 
of the positive existence of a real and mon- 
strous menace. 

NEGOTIATED PEACE WISHFUL THINKING 


Secondly, that those who advance the con- 
tention it is possible to negotiate a peace or 
settlement with Hitler are indulging in a 
preposterous bit of highly dangerous wishful 
thinking. We can judge an individual and a 
government only by their past actions. No- 
where do we find failure of substantiation 
for the belief that peace with Hitler is but 
another definition for enslavement to Hitler. 

Thirdly, the evidence is conclusive that the 
Hitlerian strategy is one of divide and con- 
quer—to attack, insofar as conditions will 
permit, each opponent individually so that 
overwhelming force at a particular time and 
place can be brought against an inferior 
antagonist; to lull the next victim into in- 
activity while the present victim is being 
devoured and digested. Thus the Hitler 
octopus spreads its tentacles over most of 
Europe. 

It is false logic to assume from the avail- 
able facts and experience that we are not on 
Hitler's timetable. 


For those of us who would aggressively 
defend our country it is evident that certain 


alone can tell whether or not they were wrong. 
It is our belief that a program which calls 
for the defeat of Hitler and all he stands for 
is the best risk we can accept as a national 
objective. Thus it seems to us in 1941. 

To avoid this risk—this wager with des- 
tiny—may mean that we unwittingly will 
engage in a still greater and infinitely more 
dangerous gamble of waiting until Hitler pos- 
sibly has reduced to vassalage the remainder 
of the world and is then ready to move 
against the United States—the richest nation 
on earth; the one whose lushness is most 
worth looting. 

TO SERVE BEST STOP HITLER NOW 

By opposing Hitler now it is possible we 
may survive as a free people. It is the 
Legion’s measured opinion that we are most 
likely to so protect ourselves should we accept 
the more coldly logical risk. The safety of 
America will be best served by stopping Hitler 
now, in 1941, rather than to be forced into a 
still more desperate and forlorn-hope struggle 
in 1944 or 1945. 

This conclusion, we believe, motivated the 
national convention of the American Legion 
last September and caused that body of dele- 
gates to urge and exhort for national unity— 
for support of the national policy as set forth 
by the President and the Congress of our 
country. 

The action of that twenty-third national 
convention was arrived at through the time- 
honored democratic processes provided for by 
the national constitution of the American 
Legion. The delegates to that conclave be- 
came the authorized representatives to speak 
in behalf of their post memberships, their 
district memberships, and their department 
memberships as a result of the due procedures 
of proper election by these component groups 
of the American Legion. They were selected 
solely as representative Legionnaires known 
to be qualified for the all-important task of 
interpreting the Nation’s and the American 
Legion’s policies at this critical period in our 
history. Those who would impugn other 
motives to them have failed to inform them- 
selves of the facts. 

Above all else, that convention spoke in 
behalf of national unity. If you stop to con- 
sider it for a moment you will realize that 
if we are going to have national unity, such 
unity must come behind somebody’s leader- 
ship, behind somebody’s policies. You can- 
not unite behind the leadership of those who 
do not possess the authority to activate and 
to carry out national policies. The only place 
wherein you can repose that trust, the only 
leadership behind which you can unite ef- 
fectively, is the leadership of the heads of the 
Government who have been chosen by the 
majority of the American people. 

We maintain that those who have been 
unable or unwilling to set aside their own 
political likes and dislikes for the sake of 
national unity at this time are the ones who 
are political in their motives rather than the 
American Legion, which is endeavoring to 
cement national unity through the medium of 
a constructive holiday for political partisan- 


It is the cold logic of ' ship. 
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ated almost in its entirety by 
beliefs of such detractors. 


POLICY REFLECTS WILL OF 


There have been and still 
and individuals who assert 


atives of our people to whom we ha 

gated the constitutional right to make 
decisions in our behalf. In the representa- 
tive type of government which we of the 
United States adopted as our constitutional 
pattern of national life, the right to make 
certain decisions, to administer specifically 
vital matters, and to be responsible for the 
Safety and Gefense of the Nation is delegated 
by the electorate at stated intervals to those 
named to r t us. 

The patriotic, the logical, the constructive, 
the far-sighted program for each of us as in- 
dividual citizens is to give undivided and 
loyal support at this time to those named 
by the majority as our chosen representatives 
and leaders. Actions to the contrary only 
provide an additional hazard to our national 
safety. Disunity in the public mind can lead 
to outright national chaos. With such chaos 
can come complete disintegration of our will 
and ability to defend ourselves. 


The Sugar Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
support the suspensior of the rules for 
the purpose of taking up today H. R. 5988, 
which is entitled, “A bill to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1937, as amended, and for 
other purposes.” I have felt that the best 
interests of the sugar people in Louisiana 
can be served by considering this bill 
under a rule which will permit full dis- 
cussion and amendments. In doing so, 
I have in mind the quota which is estab- 
lished in the bill itself, namely— 

Area: 
Domestic beet sugar 
Mainland cane sugar 


Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


It is noted that in this bill, the entire 
mainland cane sugar crop is limited to 
11.52 percent of the continental con- 
sumption of sugar. Under this arrange- 
ment, the island of Hawaii will produce 
sugar from almost 80 percent of its lands. 
The Commonwealth of the Philippine Is- 
lands, which is now an independent gov- 
ernment, will produce sugar on 34.70 
percent, and Cuba, which is likewise com- 
pletely independent of the United States, 
will produce 64.41 percent o° its entire 
area in sugar. On the other hand, the 
entire continental sugar quota, which is 
11.52 percent of the entire consumption 








of continental sugar will be greatly re- 
stricted. This means that the State of 
Louisiana and the State of Florida, which 
produce the bulk of the sugarcane crop 
in continental United States, must di- 
vide this percentage in filling their exact 
quota. . 

In the case of cotton, I have voted for 
quota restrictions, knowing that no cot- 
ton is being imported into the United 
States. I cannot fully subscribe to the 
doctrine of bringing into this country ag- 
ricultural products from foreign nations, 
regardless of how friendly to the United 
States they may be, in competition with 
our own domestic production of agricul- 
tural products. 

It is true that in certain times such as 
during the recent depression from which 
the Nation has just emerged, there may 
be the necessity of emergency restric- 
tions, contrary to my belief that domestic 
agriculture should be given as free a 
hand as possible in production. We are 
not, however, faced with such a situation 
now. On the contrary, the Nation is 
actually faced with a shortage of sugar 
at this time. It occurs to me that we 
should not hamstring our domestic-sugar 
people with a quota law without most 
careful consideration. 

The handling of this matter under a 
rule which would afford liberal debate 
and give the opportunity of amending the 
domestic quota so as to increase the per- 
cent of domestic production of sugar, 
then would have given us fuller oppor- 
tunity of expression. It would have given 
us in Louisiana and the sugar people in 
other parts of continental United States 
an opportunity on the floor of the House 
to have gone into this matter more care- 
fully, and would have given us a further 
chance of increasing the domestic allot- 
ment of both beet and cane Sugar. 





Freedom To Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 1, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL, OF 
TEXAS, BEFORE TEXAS MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION 





Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address as 
presented by United States Senator W. 
LEE O’DANIEL, of Texas, before the Texas 
Manufacturers Association in “annual 
convention at Houston, Tex., on Novem- 


ber 18, 1941: oe 


It is a great pleasure to me to come back to 
Texas, and to have the opportunity to speak 
before the Texas Manufacturers Association, 
and by radio to my many friends. In dis- 
cussing the topic Freedom to Work, I want 
to point out two dangerous threats to our 
democratic way of life. One dangerous threat 
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is the policy now being practiced by some dic- 
tatorial bureaus of our Federal Government 
of depriving small industries of raw materials, 
which is putting thousands of factories out 
of business and throwing millions of laboring 
men out of jobs. The other dangerous threat 


is the high-handed tactics of the wild-eyed. 


labor leader racketeers who force honest la- 
boring men who belong to their unions to 
strike and shut down highly essential war- 
material factories and by the use of force or 
violence or the threat thereof keep other hon- 
est laboring men from picking up the tools 
and starting the factories to running. You 
gentlemen of the Texas Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are directly adversely affected by these 
two dangerous threats, but through you prac- 
tically every citizen of Texas will be adversely 
affected, and in the end the very foundation 
of our democratic way of life in the whole 
Nation will be dangerously threatened. The 
Texas Manufacturers Association is not made 
up of what we ordinarily call the big corpora- 
tions, but it is an association, the backbone 
of which is-composed of men who have pio- 
neered and blazed the trail in developing the 
industries of Texas. It is composed of men 
who have been working day in and day out 
to create here at home a market for raw prod- 
ucts of the farm and ranch and mines. 

The progress which you gentlemen have 
made during the past 50 years in building 
and expanding this great empire of Texas is 
something of which you have a right to be 
very proud. You have been leaders in a great 
movement which has helped build Texas’ in- 
dustries and provided employment for thou- 
sands who want to work. You have created 
tax values which have furnished the revenue 
that has made possible a great system of pub- 
lic education in Texas, from the grade schools 
through the universities. The taxes which 
have come from industries which you have 
created have carried forward a great system 
of public works in this State, which has re- 
sulted in magnificent buildings in which the 
youth of this State are educated, well- 
equipped buildings in which the unfortunate 
of this State are cared for. The increase in 
wealth, occasioned by your enterprise, has 
contributed its fair share to the building of 
beautiful homes, wonderful highways, great 
recreational centers, and, most important of 
all, thousands of churches of all creeds, be- 
liefs, and denominations, the spires of which 
point upward to a beneficent God who has 
generously bestowed upon us all of these great 
blessings. 

It is money which comes from tax values 
created by the industrious citizenship of this 
State which is today caring for the blind and 
the dependent children of Texas, and provid- 
ing the necessities of life for those aged citi- 
zens who have passed over the meridian of 
life and who are now facing the beautiful 
sunset beyond which a more glorious day 
awaits. You and the industries you repre- 
sent have not alone made possible this won- 
derful development in Texas, but you have 
done your part by your untiring and unselfish 
efforts. You are recognized as Texas indus- 
trial pioneers. I salute you today as Texas 
industrial pioneers—men who have done 
thingy which are worth while when measured 
in the terms of the progress of mankind. 

And in saluting you, gentlemen, I want to 
go beyond those bounds and salute those 
faithful wives who have labored beside you 
and endured with you the hardships and 
worries, and who are therefore entitled to 
share the credits and joys of accomplishment. 

When I refer to the accomplishment of 
industry in Texas, let us go back into the 
dusty shelves of time and bring forth the 
record of industrial development in Texas 
since some of your fathers set up shop in 
1850, just about 90 years ago. At that time, 
this State possessed the same natural re- 
sources it possesses today, except they were 
lying dormant. They laid dormant for 
thousands of years. 
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They had little value until they were 
brought forth by the hand of man and forged 
into useful things by the sweat of his brow. 

In 1850 we had 309 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Texas; today we have over 
5,376. In 1850 industry employed 1,066 wage 
earners, and in 1939 we employed 126,992. 
Wages paid in 1850 were $322,268, and in 1939 
wages paid were $128,138,703. In 1850 the 
value added to these basic natural resources 
by the process of manufacturing was $773,896, 
and in 1939 the value added to raw materials 
by the process of manufacture amounted to 
$453,105,423. 

Those figures, gentlemen, are almost un- 
believable, yet they are authentical. And 
since the beginning of 1939 we have added 
new and expanded industries in Texas 
amounting to more than $125,000,000, not 
including national-defense projects. 

In 1850 the assessed valuation of Texas’ 
real and personal property was $51,814,615, 
and in 1940 it was $3,580,407,685. 

All this enormous increase in wealth 
brought about largely by the sweat of man’s 
brow has taken place during the lifetime of 
you gentlemen and your fathers. Here in 
this short time you and your predecessors 
have built a gigantic industrial empire. I 
ask you gentlemen, in the face of a splendid 
record like that, are we now to close our fac- 
tories, disband our employees, say farewell 
forever to our customers, and turn the whole 
business over to a bunch of Washington in- 
experienced swivel-chair bureaucrats, with 
all their socialistic and impractical theories? 

And that’s not all. I know from experience 
what that inner feeling is when you turn the 
first spadeful of dirt on your own little fac- 
tory. I know what it is to rake and scrape to 
get the money to pay the draft with bill of 
lading attached on the machinery. I know 
what it means as you bolt each machine to 
the floor. I know what it-means to throw the 
first switch and hear the machinery start. I 
know what it means when you get your first 
customer signed on the dotted line. I know 
what it means to see the first product come 
of the line. Yes; I know what all that means, 
boys. I’ve been there. It’s not the dollar- 
and-cents’ profit. It’s the thrill of building, 
of producing, of succeeding; of associating 
with your employees; seeing them build little 
homes from their weekly wages; seeing them 
send their little children to school. Yes, 
friends, there is a soul to business; it is that 
business soul that carries us on and on from 
one success to another. And when that soul 
of American business dies, America dies. And 
under our democratic system the step is so 
short from that of an ambitious employee to 
that of starting a buciness of your own, and 
just another short step and you become an 
employer of men. Even some of the greatest 
industrialists at their desks today were only 
ambitious employes at the bench yesterday. 
Nowhere else in this world does such demo- 
cratic principles and opportunities in busi- 
ness exist. This kind of a system is worth 
preserving. It needs no experimental tink- 
ering. By this democratic system of ours em- 
ployee and employer are as closely related as 
Siamese twins, injure either and the other 
will suffer; destroy either and the other will 
die. Today the hopes, aspirations, and op- 
portunities of thousands of men and women 
in this grand State and Nation, both em- 
ployees and employers, are being crushed un- 
der the iron heel of dictators—Government 
bureaucrat dictators working hand in hand 
with racketeering labor leader dictators—just 
as truly as the conquered people in Europe 
have been crushed under the iron heels of 
Dictator Hitler. And those here who suffer 
are gagged by the fear of being branded as 
unpatriotic if they utter a word of protest. 

I speak in protest for you, gentlemen. I 
have a right to speak because I have pub- 
licly proclaimed my support of the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy and have proven my 
support by my actions in Congress. But our 
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domestic policy is another matter. Our do- 
mestic system of business enterprise has 
steadily advanced for over 150 years, and I, 
for one, believe we can continue our 
cratic way of life at home and with 
for world democracy without losing 
and tried domestic system of business in 
process. For the defense of America we 
gladly place our all on the altar of sacrifice— 
but to sacrifice the goose that lays the 
golden egg — our business institutions 
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against taxation—take it all if you will if 
it is meeded to defend America—take 100 
percent of our excess profits, over and above 
a normal profit arrived at by proper formulas, 
but leave us our factories, leave us our em- 
ployees, leave us our customers. Leave us our 
freedom to work. Leave us Our business soul. 
Leave us our democratic way of life. If we 
retain and preserve these sound, essential, 
fundamental principles even at the extreme 
cost of 100 percent of our excess profits dur- 
ing the emergency, we can continue on the 
road of progress after the emergency has 
passed. If we lose these sound, essential, 
fundamental principles, there is no hope for 
the future. Let’s fight dictatorship abroad, 
if necessary, for our own eventual protection, 
but let’s not tolerate dictatorships at home 
at the same time. Let’s not sacrifice our own 
democratic way of life at home while trying 
to bequeathe the democratic way of life to 
the rest of the world. Now, of course, nobody 
will object to supplying basic metals to na- 
tional-defense industries first and domestic 
industries second. But let us make sure 
there is not enough for both before we com- 
pletely annihilate our small domestic indus- 
tries. After my experience in helping explode 
the big bugaboo gasoline shortage and prov- 
ing there was no gasoline shortage and never 
had been, I want to know the facts about 
all of these other alleged shortages. Until 
I get the facts I do not intend to make any 
charges. I do know, however, that here in 
Texas we have over 100,000,000 tons of iron 
ore lying dormant, and I have been trying 
to get our Federal Government to accept and 
utilize this iron ore ever since I was serving 
as your Governor, and I am still trying and 
I hope to soon get results. 

That 100,000,000 tons of iron vre would 
enable most of our small industries to op- 
erate many years. Friends, there is more 
confusion of tongues and thoughts and 
actions in America today than there was at 
the building of the Tower of Babel. Let us 
retreat from this confusion for a few 
moments and seek the counsel of words of 
wisdom written many years ago. Now folks, 
let’s get back to old-fashioned fundamentals. 
I realize that in this day and time when 
professors and philosophers and would-be 
political economists are trying to make you 
and me believe that the Constitution of the 
U.xited States belongs to the horse-and-buggy 
days, it may be entirely out of order to refer 
to that great document. But I am just old- 
fashioned enough to believe that when that 
document was written it was the grentest 
State paper ever published. Let me quote 
the Preamble of the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“We, the people of the United States. in 
ordex to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

You may ask what place has the quotation, 
which I have just read, in a speech on the 
subject, The Right to Work. Viewing the 
Constitution as I do, I think the quotation 
is very appropriate. In fact, in searching for 
old-fashioned fundamentals I would go 
farther back than the Constitution of the 


United States, and refer to the greatest book 
of all books of all times—the Holy Bible. 

will find 
that 
want, 
will 
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have worked all their lives, but who today are 
not able to work, and I am proud, not only 
of the honest fight which I made, but I am 
proud of the results which we, the people of 
Texas, were able to achieve. I am thoroughly 
committed to the philosophy that no society 
can long exist if it is not willing to pay out of 
the profits of industry the amount of money 
that is necessary to educate the youth of the 
land and the amount of money that is neces- 
sary to care for, and to care adequately for, 
those who because of age or some other rea- 
son are unable to work. I, for one, believe 
that it is not only the responsibility of Gov- 
ernment to do this, but I believe in periods of 
great emergency if the opportunity to work, 
due to economic conditions, does not exist 
in the normal channels of business, that it 
is the responsibility of Government to provide 
such opportunities. 

I have quoted, just a few moments ago, 
the preamble to the Constitution of the 
United States. Why was this Constitution 
adopted? Why was this Government estab- 
lished? What hopes and aspirations did the 
great statesmen who penned that document 
have for future generations? They wanted 
to establish among the States a more perfect 
union. They wanted to establish justice, and 
I think when they said justice, they used 
the term in its true sense. They wanted 
domestic tranquillity. They wanted to make 
it possible for all to work together for the 
common defense, and they wanted to promote 
the general welfare of all the people. They 
realized that the hope of the Nation lay in 
the domestic tranquillity of the people. They 
realized that the time would come, and per- 
haps come many times, when it would be 
necessary for this Nation to rise as one man 
to answer the call of common defense. They 
realized that if this Nation was to endure, it 
would be a function of government to ac- 
tively promote the general welfare of all the 
people. In the development of this great Na- 
tion, and in the development of the neces- 
sary industries which have brought to all of 
us all of the necessities of life to an extent 
not known by any other nation on the face 
of the globe, some problems have grown up 
and all of these problems have not been 
solved. We went through an era in this 
country when we had businessmen in places 
of responsibility and authority in industry 
who were absolutely ruthless, and knew no 
god other than the god of money. Men to 
whom the fundamental principles of the 
Constitution meant but little. Men to whom 
government was an agency to be used by 
them for their own profit, and not an agency 
to serve the general welfare of all the people. 
Fortunately for this Nation as a whole and 
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care for the general welfare 
ve been placed on the statute 
books of the States as well as of the Federal 
Government. 

In this Nation every consideration has cer- 
tainly been given by the State and by the 
Federal Government to the problems of the 
laboring man and every safeguard possible 
has been written into the law to protect the 
rights of the man who toils. But right 
along with this reform movement, this 
country has within the ranks of organized 
labor, both the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, a group of wild-eyed radical labor 
leader racketeers who no longer think in 
terms of the general welfare of the man who 
toils, nor do they think in terms of the 
general welfare of the great rank and file of 
the American people. They are more ruth- 
less in enforcing their dictatorial policies 
than any business executive ever was even in 
the days when ruthless businessmen ran wild 
in this Nation. These labor-union racketeers, 
posing as they do, as the great champions of 
the laboring man, are today seeking to im- 
pose upon the American people a dictator- 
ship which is as ruthless as Hitler has im- 
posed on the conquered nations of Europe. 

Let me ask you today ii you believe that 
the present racketeering leadership of organ- 
ized labor in America is contributing any- 
thing to bringing about a more perfect union 
of all the people, which those who framed 
the Constitution hoped for? Do you think 
they are contributing anything to provide 
domestic tranquility? As they go forth to 
battle with force and violence, do you think 
that they contribute anything toward estab- 
lishing justice? As strikes are called in our 
defense industries, thus stopping production 
of urgently needed weapons of defense, do 
you think they are contributing anything to 
provide for the common defense? Tell me, if 
you can, wherein they are contributing any- 
thing to promote the general welfare of our 
people. 

A few days ago I listened to a speech in the 
United States Senate when we were consid- 
ering amending or repealing the Neutrality 
Act, aad I heard it said over and over again 
that this war would not be won and Hitler 
would not be defeated by men, but by tanks, 
ammunition, airplanes, bombers, ships, and 
submarines. And as I listened and as I ob- 
served some of my colleagues getting out 
their long-distance telescopes and searching 
out the dictators in Europe, I felt impelled 
to make a few homely observations about 
some labor leader racketeering dictators right 
here in our own country who are shutting 
down the factories and preventing the pro- 
duction of the tanks, ammunition, airplanes, 
bombers, ships, and submarines we so urg- 
ently need to fight off those dictators in 
foreign lands. It was then I again intro- 
duced my antiviolence strike amendment, 
the same antiviolence strike bill which I, as 
Governor of Texas, recommended to the 
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legislature, and which was enacted by that 
body and is aow the law in Texas. I have 
introduced it twice in the United States Sen- 
ate as amendment tc other bills, and it failed 
to pass both times. I introduced it as a bill 
in the United States Senate, and it is now 
in committee. I have alsu introduced into 
the United States Senate a constitutional 
amendment entitled “Freedom to Work,” 
which would make unlawful and illegal any 
contract made in the United States which 
required as a condition of employment com- 
pulsory membership in any labor organiza- 
tion, and likewise this amendment would 
penalize any employer who sought to exclude 
a man from employment because he was a 
member of a labor union. I believe that one 
of the greatest things that could be done for 
America would be for the Congress of the 
United States to submit this amendment to 
the people and let the people adopt it. Let 
them write it into the fundamenal law of 
this Nation that hereafter no group of busi- 
ness or labor should enter into any contract 
the result of which would be to take away 
from the average American workman the 
right to work and condition this right on his 
being a member of some particular labor 
organization. If the closed shop is right in 
one industry, it is right in all industries. 

If the time ever comes in this country when 
the Nation as a whole is organized completely 
under g closed shop plan, then you will have 
a condition where no man can work for a 
living uniess he is a member of the particu- 
lar labor union which controls that industry. 
Bear in mind that these same labor unions 
will reserve the right to close the door of 
membership to those whom they do not want 
to accept. Whenever you place in the hands 
of a few radical labor leaders throughout this 
Nation the power to say to America you can 
or you cannot work, they, by the same au- 
thority, can say you can or you cannot eat, 
and when they say that, I say to you that 
we will then have reached the end of demo- 
cratic government. As I have already said 
to you today, I am and have always been the 
friend of the man who earns his living by 
the sweat of his brow; I have always been 
the friend of iabor. I am today the friend 
of labor. I am today standing out in the 
front of the battle line fighting for the rights 
of all American labor and I am certain as I 
go forward in this fight that if in the end 
I am successful, I will have served the in- 
terest of the average laboring man of America 
more definitely than I will have served the 
interest of any other single group. Let us 
have business in this country so conducted 
that the rights of labor to bargain collectively 
or individuaily will be supported by law and 
the law will be enforced. Let us have a con- 
dition where every man who wants to join 
a labor union can do so and know that in 
joining, he will not lose his job. Let us 
have a condition where every man who is 
competent and can find an employer who will 
give him a job, will be free to work even 
though he may decide he does not want to 
affiliate with any of these high-powered labor 
racketeers. This is a condition which we 
need in this country. This would be a 
healthy condition. This would be a condition 
under which the great national-defense effort 
wouid go forward. 

So far as I am concerned, I have been 
disgusted as I have looked out over this Na- 
tion and have seen the millions of. young men 
drafted by law, taken away from their homes, 
placed in the Army, where they have no 
option except to obey orders and be paid $21 
a month, plus board and lodging, on the the- 
ory that we face a great national emergency 
which warrants the Nation in drafting its 
manpower, and then to look, on the other 
hand, and be humiliated by seeing Govern- 
ment officials in places of power and author- 
ity, who represent the sovereignty of this 
Nation. down on their knees pleading with 
some of these labor-union racketeers to per- 
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mit the production of arms and munitions 
which are essential to protect America and 
which are essential to protect the lives of 
these millions of our soldier boys who soon 
may be on the battlefield with insufficient and 
inadequate equipment. And I promise you 


that as your junior United States Senator’ 


from Texas, I expect every time the oppor- 
tunity presents itself to do everything in my 
power to break up this disgraceful condition. 
In summing up the dangerous threats to our 
democratic system here in America today as 
they directly affect you gentlemen of industry, 
and through you most of the rest of our 
population, I would say they are the threat 
of labor leader racketeering dictatorships and 
the threat of small business annihilation by 
Federal bureaucratic dictatorships, and I am 
firmly convinced the two threats are working 
hand in hand. I am opposed to both of these 
un-American threats to our democratic way of 
life. To fight these two dangerous threats 
to our democratic way of life th- rank and 
file of our citizens must enlist. * * * 
Never has any great cause for freedom and 
democracy been won except by the rank and 
file of our citizens. You gentlemen, who own 
or control these factories, are in reality only 
trustees of the people’s rights. You provide 
the means whereby thousands of laboring 
men and women make a living. Your sacred 
duty is to keep those channels of labor free 
and open to all who need to work for a liv- 
ing—not just a chosen few who are able to 
purchase membership in some organization. 
You owe an obligation to those who may be 
too old to labor, but who have invested in 
your organizations the fruits of their pre- 
vious years of labor. Permit those invest- 
ments to become worthless through inactivity 
of your factories and you force those gray- 
haired people into the Government breadline. 
You owe an obligation to the thousands of 
customers you serve to see that they can buy 
products at the lowest possible prices, which 
is only assured if factories are kept continu- 
ously in operation, all unnecessary costs elim- 
inated, and factories equally distributed 
throughout the Nation instead of all concen- 
trated in one section of the Nation. You owe 
an obligation to posterity to see that sound 
business and economic principles are pre- 
served and passed on to future generations. 


The Federal bureaus which administer pri- 
orities and price fixing is estimated to drive 
out of business enough small factories in this 
Nation to cause millions of laboring people to 
lose their jobs. The labor-leader racketeers 
are closing many factories and throwing 
thousands of other honest laboring people 
out of jobs, and through force and violence 
or the threat thereof are preventing other 
honest laboring people from taking jobs, and 
on top of all this debauchery perhaps the 
greatest damage being done is the positive 
killing of all incentive, initiative, and desire 
of capable and experienced businessmen to 
organize and build new factories. These 
problems of which I speak today, therefore, 
constitute major issues of great public inter- 
est to the rank and file of our citizens, and 
I urge all of our people to give these matters 
careful and serious consideration and think 
them all the way through. As your United 
States Senator, I can only call these things 
to your attention. I am a great believer in 
democracy, and I therefore have full confi- 
dence in the good judgment of the rank and 
file of our citizens. I believe democracy 
should spring from the bottom up instead 
of from the top down. I shall be glad to 
have each and every one here and all those 
who listen in and those who read these re- 
marks to please write me at Washington and 
give me the benefit of your ideas. I am 


putting into the record the results of my 
observations and study, so that you folks who 
own this Nation may take whatever action 
you deem necessary to save these democratic 
principles before it is too late. 


I have said 
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over and over again that I am 100 percent 
back of the President so long as he goes for- 
ward within the limits of the Constitution of 
the United States to protect our Nation from 
foreign foes. Tne Constitution makes the 
President of the United States the leader of 
the people. So long as he is acting within 
his constitutional authority to protect our 
Nation from foreign aggressors, we all have 
the responsibility and the obligation to give 
him 100-percent support. 

My friends, I want to see the Congress put 
some laws on the statute books so that it 
will not be necessary to depend solely on the 
President to do everything that needs to be 
done. I think it is a responsibility of Con- 
gress to write the laws, and it is a respon- 
sibility that they cannot shift to the shoul- 
ders of the executive department of gov- 
ernment. It makes no difference to me 
whether a man is exercising the power of 
money or whether he is exercising political 
power or exercising the power of a labor 
union dictator. I am opposed to the abuse 
of power anywhere, any time. I am oppose’i 
tu any condition which makes the rank and 
file of the American people have to get down 
on their knees to satisfy the whims of some 
dictator. * * * I have been very much 
interested, as you have been, in doing every- 
thing possible to promote the great program 
of national defense. I assume that the rea- 
son my heart has been in this effort is the 
same reason that your heart has been in the 
effort, and that is, you have believed, as I 
have believed, that we had something here 
in America to defend. I have believed that 
we were defending America against the ef- 
forts to impose a dictatorship from without, 
but I say to you honestly that what I am 
fighting is the dictatorship. I am not op- 
posed to dictatorship just because perchance 
it may be coming from Europe; I am opposed 
to it regardless of where it comes from. And 
so far as it lies within my power, I am de- 
termined that this great emergency shall not 
at any time be used to make war miiiion- 
aires, Federal bureaucratic dictators, or labor 
union dictators, because what shall we gain 
if we destroy the dictators of Europe and in 
the process of doing it, establish dictators as 
bad or worse right here at home? 





The Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


REMARKS 
F 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, Robert Louis Stevenson once 
wrote, 


Mankind was never so happily inspired as 
when it made a cathedral. 


Last Sunday, the people of the Nation 
and of my city in particular, were 
thrilled and happy to learn that a great 
edifice devoted to the honor and glory of 
God had made further progress in its 
building. After 49 years of faithful 
and blessed activity on the part of the 
religious and the laity, the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine is, at last, reaching 
the final stages of completion. I have 
watched with interest the development of 
this great cathedral. I consider it one of 
the architectural masterpieces of New 
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York City. I have an intimate interest, 
since its erection was started the year I 
was born, 1892. Throughout my whole 
life, I have lived practically within the 
‘shadow of the dome of St. John the Di- 
vine, and, while I am not a member of the 
religious faith which this supremely 
beautiful cathedral represents, I have ad- 
mired this structure, standing on Morn- 
ingside Heights, a beacon of religious in- 
spiration and a citadel of spiritual values. 

Right Rev. William T. Manning, Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishop of New York, in 
his sermon on Sunday, November 30, 
1941, said: 


This vast edifice stands now about two- 
thirds built. At this service we have asked 
God's blessings upon the great distinct units 
which are included in the immense length 
of the cathedral, the majestic west front with 
its five portals, the spacious and beautiful 
narthex, the glorious nave, the crossing in 
its unfinished state crying out for further 
progress of this work, all leading up to the 
completed interior of the great choir and 
sanctuary which are surrounded by the seven 
ambulatory chapels and the beautiful 
baptistry. 

We nave much reason for thanksgiving, but 
much still remains to be done. The two tow- 
ers of the west front need to be carried up 
to their full height; the temporary dome over 
this crossing is to give place to the magnifi- 
cent central tower; the transepts are still 
wanting, though the north transept is more 
than one-third built, and the great arch at 
the junction of the choir and the crossing re- 
mains unfinished because there were not 
funds enough to do the work on it and bring 
it into harmony with the rest of the choir 
and sanctuary. 

I wish greatly that it might be possible in 
the time that may yet be left for me to serve 
as bishop of this diocese for the work on that 
arch to be done and also for the work to be 
carried forward on the beautiful, partly built 
north transept, which is being built especially 
by the gifts of women and is to be dedicated 
to the blessed mother of our Lord. 

But we give thanks today that a large part 
of this cathedral is erected, and for the fact 
that, in spite of the difficult times through 
which we have been passing, the work of 
construction has never ceased since we took 
it up afresh in 1924. 

It is a most significant and a most moving 
fact that at this time, when we see in this 
world on outbreak of almost incredible evil, 
a return to sheer barbarism and to unbeliev- 
able cruelties, an assault upon the very prin- 
ciples of Christian and civilized life, we are 
building, here in this metropolis of America, 
one of the greatest cathedrals ever erected 
as a witness of our faith in God and of our 
certainty that the cause of justice, right, and 
freedom will be upheld. 

The historic cathedrals and churches of 
Great Britain stand in daily peril, many of 
them are injured or destroved, among these 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, 
but so much the more the witness of this 
great sister cathedral here in our land is 
called for. 


At the services, the State of New York 
was represented by Herbert H. Lehman; 
the City of New York, by its Mayor, Fio- 
rello H. LaGuardia; the United States 
Army, by Maj. Gen. Irving J. Phillipson, 
commander of the Second Corps Area; 
and the naval forces, by Rear Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews, third naval district. 
In addition, the newspapers report that, 
on that Sunday, more than 12,000 per- 
sons, representing the various depart- 
ments of life, visited the cathedral to pay 
their respect and tribute. 





In the New York Daily Tribune of 
Sunday, December 25, 1892, the following 
appears: 

Their design is of the round-arch Gothic 
pi agers in many details after the early 

churches, and following notably 
the Santa Sophia Church at Constan 
and St. Mark's at Venice. But Gothic char- 
acteristics, the architects say, could not be 
laid aside with impunity, as the church was 
to some extent wedded to this style of archi- 
tecture: so the central dome is to be sur- 
mounted by spires which seem to grow out of 
the structure itself. 

The Latin form is followed in the plan, but 
departures are made in the termination of 
the transepts, which are simply the apses of 
the chancel turned around. These accentu- 
ate the Romanesque character of the design. 
The 12 great piers which support the dome 
are to be dedicated to the apostles, the one 
of special magnificence, naturally, being that 
designed for St. John. The dome is enriched 
by scenes from the Apocalypse, and the sym- 
bolic decorations, as they are carried upward, 
change from the particular to the general. 


The plans made so long ago have been 
faithfully observed and I feel sure that 
when the last stone is laid, the dream of 
the architect and the hope of the officials 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
New York will be happily realized. The 
following editorial taken from the New 
York Times of Sunday, November 30, 
1941, entitled “A House of God” gives 
expression to the views of New York’s 
multitude: 

A HOUSE OF GOD 

Another stage in the life of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine begins with the finish- 
ing of the choir and sanctuary. At the morn- 
ing service today the curtains that part nave 
and crossing will be drawn back and the path 
from the west doors to the high altar will be 
seen in its full length. It is characteristic of 
modern cathedrals to seek great spaces for the 
congregation. This popular tendency goes 
back to Paris and to Bourget. The communal 
movement of that time anticipated, though 
far more effectively and generally, the growing 
contemporary feeling that a cathedral should 
be a monument of the people. 

Less than 50 years old, the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine lacks completion by only 
a fourth. To Bishop Manning, whose heart 
has been so much in it, this remarkable prog- 
ress must be a signal happiness. But he 
would not wish for any personal congratula- 
tions. He knows that what is to be wondered 
at and thanked is the willingness with which 
great sums have flowed in toward the attain- 
ment of a noble public aim untainted by self- 
ishness. In the supposed grossness of our 
prosperity, in the lean years after its loss, 
men, women, and children helped to build 
this house of God. 

In these days when ruin has spread over s0 
much of the world, and apprehensiveness or 
fear about the future preys upon so many 
minds even in our own land, the longing for 
other than human hopes and helps is natu- 
rally strengthened. So, for the moment, it is 
not architectural splendor or many-colored 
windows in the cathedral that one thinks of 
most. The dingiest chapel of ease is also a 
house of prayer. The cathedral may seem 
worthier to be called a house of prayer for all 
people. Such a house is this cathedral, built 
and building to worship for immemorial gen- 
erations, as our poor temporal records count 
them, Him to whom a thousand years are but 
as yesterday when it is past and as a watch in 
the night. 


President Roosevelt, unfortunately, 
could not be present on November 30, but 
sent a personal message which stated in 
part: 
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It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
great Cathedral of St. John the Divine has 
reached completion at this time of world 
crisis. This happy consummation is a witness 
to all the world that American faith in the 
eternal verities of religion remains un- 
shaken. 


It must be encouraging to you, as it is 
to me, to find so many noble people 
banded together in a common effort to 
erect a building which has for saab pcr 
the preservation of Christian ideals 
the promotion of the brotherhood of a 
and the fatherhood of God. As a New 
Yorker, I congratulate all those who 
have had a part in the construction of 
this house devoted to God, and I trust 
that their plans for the ultimate comple- 
tion of this noble structure will be real- 
ized and that they shall be rewarded for 
their sacrifices in having established this 
permanent and endearing monument to 
their city and their God. 

The following words, taken from the 
booklet: entitled “The Word in Stone,” 
symbolizes the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine: 

This embodiment of spiritual aspiration 
will stand through coming ages as man’s ex- 
pression of deep and simple Christian truths 
that do not change—the glory of self-sacri- 
fice, the joy of brotherhood, the satisfaction 
of submission to the will of God. 

Under its vaulted roof, great congregations, 
composed of people of all races and all com- 
munions, will gather to express their common 
joy or sorrow or repentance or love; to re- 
new their strength; to replenish their faith 

In its lovely chapels, groups of the faithful 
will come together to pray and to partici- 
pate in the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. In the vast depths of its silence, the 
soul that seeks spiritual solace will meet and 
know God To whosoever will come wil] be 
opened all the beauty and the majesty of this 
shrine for the worship of God. 





Rural Electrification and Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill—Petition from Illinois Coop- 
eratives 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, as everyone knows, rural elec- 
trification is one of the most popular 
movements this country has ever seen. 
Especially is that true as to the farmers 
of the Nation—not only the ones who are 
receiving electricity now, but the millions 
of others who are literally begging for 
this service. 

The rivers and harbors bill which was 
reported a few days ago, and about which 
so much misinformation is being dissemi- 
nated, provides for the production of an 
additional 13,928,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electricity annually. That is enough to 
electrify every farm home in America. 
In addition to what the farmers are now 
getting, it would supply each farm with 





abcut 200 kilowatt-hours a month, on an 
average, which is at least three or four 
times the amount they are now using 
on the farms where they are getting any 
electricity at all. 

I realize that some of this power is in 
congested areas; but it could be used to 
release other power that could be dis- 
tributed to these farmers in such a way 
as to electrify the rural areas of the entire 
Nation and make this the strongest and 
richest agricultural country in the world. 

I am inserting at the end of these re- 
marks a petition from the representa- 
tives of the R. E. A. cooperative associa- 
tions in the State of Illinois. Like farm- 
ers in other sections, they are appealing 
for allotments of copper and other ma- 
terials with which to build their rural 
lines. 

In addition to this 13,928,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of annual production which 
the various projects and installations 
previded for in the rivers and harbors 
bill would produce, the time is not far 
distant when Gilbertsville Dam will be 
completed ana something like 1,300,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity an- 
nually will be available there. Practi- 
cally all of the State of Ilinois, as -well 
as that of Indiana, Ohio, and Kentucky, 
lies within the distribution radius of 
Gi'bertsville Dam or the Norris Dam. It 
is my hope that when this power is pro- 
duced we can secure the construction of 
some high-power lines to make it avail- 
able to the farmers throughout the en- 
tire distribution radius of 300 to 350 
miles and provide the farmers with 
T. V. A. power at T. V. A. rates. 

This would not only guarantee to the 
farmers in that area an ample supply of 
electricity but would enable them to re- 
duce their rates to the T. V. A. levels. 
That would increase the use of electricity 
on the farms, as well as the use of those 
various and sundry appliances that go to 
make farm life more pleasant, more 
profitable, and more attractive. 

Here are the residential rates charged 
the farmers in the T. V. A. area: 


First 50 kwh 3 cents per kwh 
Next 150kwh 2 “ yh he 
Next Sa? Ms Af 
Next 1,000kwh4mills “ “ 


All over 1,000 kwh 744 “ “o «6 


One cent a kilowatt-hour for the first 
100 kilowatt-hours a month is added to 
help amortize these rural lines, making 
the first 50 kilowatt-hours 4 cents a kilo- 
watt-hour and the next 50 kilowatt- 
hours 3 cents a kilowatt-hour to rural 
consumers, 

We expect to electrify every farm home 
in America at these rates. That is our 
goal. 

Here are the Bonneville rates which 
the farmers and other residential con- 
sumers in the Northwest pay for power 
generated on the Columbia River, which 
you will see are on a parity with the 
T. V. A. rates: 


First 50 kwh permonth 3¢ per kwh 
Next 50 kwh permonth 2¢ per kwh 
Next 200 kwh per month 1¢ per kwh 
Next 900 kwh per month %4¢ per kwh 


All over 1,200 kwh per month 7% millsperkwh 


Under permission granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am in- 
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serting the Illinois resolution to which I 
have just referred. 
1. We, the duly elected officers, officials, and 


members of 27 cooperatives in the State of 
Illinois, representing approximately 58,000 


farmers who now have electric service through - 


the financial assistance of the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration, are assembled here to- 
day to discuss our common problems and be- 
lieve the following questions should be 
brought to the attention of the proper au- 
thorities, the delay in construction of rural 
electrification lines, the delay in allocation of 
funds for additional construction, and what 
action should be taken to further expedite 
the rural electrification program. 

2. By virtue of applications already filed 
with cooperative organizations we represent, 
we also are authorized to speak for an addi- 
tional 18,000 farmers in the State of Illinois 
who do not have electric service and who have 
indicated their desire and willingness to pay 
for it. 

8. Electric service on the farm is essential 
to the adequate production of food and raw 
materials; is essential to the soundness of a 
rural economy and the farm people of this 
State have a right to such service under the 
provisions of the Rural Electrification Act 
of 1936. 

4. Electric service on the farm will place 
the farmer in a better position to carry out 
his end of the defense program and is the 
only answer to the loss of manpower from 
the farm by virtue of the emergency. We 
have repeatedly pledged ourselves’ to support 
the national-defense program and to in- 
crease production of foods and raw materials 
pursuant to the requests of the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States Govern- 
ment. It is a matter of record that farmers 
have never gone on strike or taken any mili- 
tant action in times of national emergency. 

5. Recognizing these obligations, electric 
cooperatives in the State of Illinois should be 
given equal consideration with private elec- 
tric utilities companies in the allocation of 
strategic metals and materials essential to 
the construction, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of such electric systems. We have al- 
ready gone on record as willing to cease all 
construction which might in any way inter- 
fere with the more critical needs of the 
national-defense program with respect to 
shortages in copper and other strategic 
metals. 

6. Evidence has been submitted to us that 
private electric utility companies are now 
building spite lines in areas where we have 
members signed up with the intention of 
defeating the cooperative program. We have 
evidence that utility officials have openly 
made statements that they have adequate 
supplies of copper and other materials on 
hand to proceed with building, whereas co- 
operatives do not and may not be in a posi- 
tion to serve for some time to come. We have 
evidence that private electric utility com- 
panies are offering to serve areas and people 
now proposed for service from cooperatives, 
above and beyond the limitations with re- 
spect to maintenance and repair promulgated 
by the Office of Production Management We 
have made investigations in our State and 
can support these facts. 

7. It appears that some private utilities are 
now getting shipments of copper and other 
materials necessary for a construction pro- 
gram and that they have in their warehouses 
such materials. Facts presented to us would 
seem to indicate that the private electric 
utility companies are obtaining priority rat- 
ings and allocations of copper and strategic 
metals at the expense of cooperative organ- 
izations engaged in the same activity. It 
would appear that officials of the Power Divi- 
sion of the Office of Production Management 
are biased in their attitude and have been 
giving preference to applications and ratings 
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from private electric utility companies at the 
expense of rural electric cooperatives: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the cooperative organiza- 
tions assembled here today, acting in true 
democratic fashion as is their right, pledge 
themselvzs to support the national-defense 
program and the efforts of the Government 
to increase the production of food and critical 
war materia!s; be :t further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing appoint a committee to investigate such 
evidence with -espect to construction activi- 
ties on the part of private electric utility 
companies which has been presented to us 
and take whatever steps necessary to present 
this evidence of unfair discrimination to the 
proper authorities in the Office of Production 
Management and the United States Govern- 
mert at Washington, D. C.; be it further 

Resolved, That this committee meet to de- 
termine what further steps should be taken to 
protect best the interests of the 76,000 farm- 
ers represented here today to see that fair 
and equitabk consideration is given in the 
allocation of materials ard i priority ratings 
and that one class is not discriminated 
against; finally, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resoluti. 1 be 
sent to the Senators and Congressmen repre- 
senting this State, officials of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, officials of this 
State, and other interested parties for the 
purpose and vith the intent of informing 
them of the discrimination against the rural 
electric cooperatives in Dlinois and of the 
preference in priorities made in favor of the 
privately owned public utilities. 

Done in convention at the city of Spri , 
field, Iil., November 13, 1941. 

G. Wayne WELSH, 
Chairman. 

EVERETT REED, 

T. F. FIeEKER, 

CHARLES SHUMAN, 

C. V. Swanson, 

A. E. BECKER, 
Committee. 

and— 

A. FP. Lentz, project superintendent, South- 
eastern Illinois Electric Cooperative, Harris- 
burg, Ill. 

Vernon C. Green, manager, Illini Electric 
Cooperative, Champaign, Iil. 


Merle D. Yost, superintendent, Norris 
Electric, Newton, Ill. 
L. C. Marvel, superintendent, Western 


Illinois Electric Cooperative, Carthage, Ill. 

Rollin S. Nixon, Corn Belt Electric Coop- 
erative, Blcomington, Il. 

George G. Gilbert Jr., Mount Vernon, IIl., 
attorney for Illinois 41 Jefferson, Tinois 2 
Wayne, Illinois 37 Saline, Illinois 45 Clinton, 
Illinois 46 Madison. 

Michael Drazen, consulting engineer, 4903 
Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo., Illinois 31 
Monrece, Illinois 37 Saline, Illinois 41 Jefferson, 
Illinois 48 Clay. 

John H. Wolfe, Dlinois 12 Bureau. 

E. C. Lewis, Ashland, Ill., Menard Electric 
Cooperative. 

C. Nelson Worner, Manito, Til., Mason Coun- 
ty, director, Menard Electric Cooperative. 

F. A. Tannahill, project superintendent, 
Wayne 2. Fairfield. Ili. 

Fred E. Darr, Menard Electric Cooperative, 
Petersburg, Ill. 

John I, Pyatt, vice president, Illinois Jack- 
son 34. 

George W. Endicott, manager, Illinois 43 
Pulaski, Southern Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tive, Dongola, Tl. 

Ray Grigsby, superintendent, Illinois 32, 
McDonough. 

Harry Sickmeyer, president, Iilinois Jack- 
son 34. Steeleville. Ill. 

G. F. Vollbrucht, director, Kellerville, 1il., 
Adams Electric Cooperative, Quincy, Ill. 

Horner 8S. Myers, Camp Point, Ill., Adams 
Eiectric Cooperative. 
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L. C. Groat, manager, Spoon River Electric 
Cooperative, Lewistown, Ill., Illinois 38 Ful- 
ton. 

8S. R. Faris, manager, Illinois 18 Pike, Win- 
chester, Ill. 

Fred W. Harms, Rural Electric Cooperative 
Co., Divernon, Ml. 

Lester Boys, superintendent, Illinois 29 
Sheiby, Shelby Electric Cooperative, Shelby- 
ville, Til. 

Holice F. Haning, Dlinois 30 Adams, Adams 
Electric Cooperative, Quincy, Ill. 

Theo Kucker, secretary-treasurer, Illinois 
Jackson 34. ‘ . 

John G. Waggoner, project manager, Coles 
Moultrie Electric Cooperative, Illinois 8 Coles. 

Charies B. Shuman, president, Coles Moul- 
trie, Sullivan, Ill. 

Frank Drendel, electrification adviser, Illi- 
nois 26 Iroquois, Paxton, Il. 

N. B. Elliott, Illini Electric, Champaign, Il. 

C. V. Swanson, R. F. D. No. 1, Paxton, IIL, 
Tilinois 28 Illini, Champaign, fll. Position, 
president. 

William M. Planert, director, Illinois 43 
Pulaski, Southern Illinois Electric Coopera- 
tive, Dongola, Ii. 

T. H. Hafer, project superintendent, Illinois 
38 McLean. 

A. E. Becker, manager, Illinois 21 Menard, 
Petersburg, Iil. 

John Sargent, Adams 30, Rushville, Ill. 

Martin H. Schaeffer, project superintend- 
ent, Illinois 40 Macoupin, 257 North Broad 
Street, Carlinville, Ill. 

J. P. Wolf, Illinois 39 Fulton, Canton, Il. 

V. C. Kallal, project superintendent, Illinois 
46 Madison, Southwestern Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., Greenville, Ill. 

Joseph H. Heimann, project superintend- 
ent, Clinton County Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Tilinois 45 Clinton. 

T. F. Fieker, Dlinois 34 Jackson, Steelville, 
In. 

Robert W. Holtgrave, secretary-treasurer, 
Clinton County Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Breese, Ill., Illinois 45 Clinton. 

V. N. Shutt, president, Shelby Electric Co- 
operative, Shelbyville, Il. 

W. T. Walker, superintendent, Illinois 27 
Edgar, Paris, Ill. 

Charles Masters, superintendent, Illinois 23 
Sangamon, Divernon, Ill. 

B. H. Tuttle, Illinois 41 Jefferson, Mount 
Vernon, Ill. 

G. Walter Clark, secretary-treasurer, Tri- 
County-Jefferson, Mount Vernon, Ill. 

Arthur W. Lilienstein, attorney for Menard 
Electric Cooperative, Petersburg, Ill., Illinois 
Power Reserve Cooperative. 

A. E. Drennan, president, Illinois 41 Jeffer- 
son, post office, Ina. 

C. M. Douglas, superintendent, Monroe 
County Electric Cooperative, Illinois 31 Mon- 
roe, Waterloo, Ill. 

David F. Kurz, Monroe 31, Waterloo, Ill. 

William F. Thien, president, Fults, Ill, 
Monroe 31. 

G. Wayne Welsh, president of board, 32 
McDonough Power Cooperative. 

Mrs. Helen Hicks, secretary, board of di- 
rectors, McDonough Power Cooperative 32. 

Mrs. Blanche Noper, board member, Mc- 
Donough Co. Power, Macomb, Ill. 

Dorothy Dorethy, bookkeeper, Illinois 32, 
McDonough, Macomb, Ill. 

T. M. Brady, manager, Illinois 26, Iroquois, 
Paxton, Ill. 

L. F. Boyle, Hennepin, IIl., president, Illi- 
nois Valley Electric, Princeton, Ii. 

W. C. Phillips, bookkeeper, Illinois 40, Ma- 
coupin, Carlinville, Ml. 

Leonard Frost, superintendent, 
1048, Clay, Flora, Il. 

F. I. Ruble, manager, Jo-Carroll Electric 
Cooperative, Elizabeth, Ill. 

Everett R. Read, president, Jo-Carroll Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Elizabeth, Il. 

Walter O. Parson, manager, Farmers Mu- 
tual Electric Co., Geneseo, Ill. 

W. J. Voll, president, Farmers Mutual Elec- 
tric Co., Geneseo, Ill, 


Illinois 


The Sanctity of Marriage 
REMARKS 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1941 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
frequently said, and I think truly so, that 
big business has no conscience. We have 
seen that demonstrated in the past on 
too many occasions when the great cor- 
porations have fought every attempt 
that labor has made to benefit the condi- 
tion of the American worker. I more 
recently saw it when the representative 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers appeared before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee in connec- 
tion with the price-control bill and urged 
that a ceiling be placed upon the wages 
of the worker, but that the profits of 
industry be left untouched, except for 
taxes, and kept in a reserve account for 
emergency purposes, presumably to pay 
dividends in lean years. 

Within the past few days we have seen 
another example of lack of conscience in 
a big corporation. One of the largest, if 
not the largest, producing corporations 
in the moving-picture industry has 
shown that all it is concerned with is 
profit, regardless of the effects of its pol- 
icy upon the country in this time of 
strife. The motion-picture industry is 
one of the greatest propagandizing agen- 
cies for war in this country today and 
at the same time, a leader in that indus- 
try, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, is stabbing 
the American public in the back by pro- 
ducing a picture that strikes at the sanc- 
tity of the American home and makes a 
mockery of marriage. Hitler’s encour- 
agement to unwedded girls to bear chil- 
dren for Germany is no more despicable 
than the unholy propaganda of M. G. M. 
in this country in holding marriage up 
to ridicule and mockery. I despise Hit- 
ler and his philosophy and all his acts, 
but Hitler did not make a mockery of 
marriage for filthy dividends as M. G. M. 
does. Some say we are in an undeclared 
war; if so, then let us watch our backs, 
because Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, the 
modern corporate Benedict Arnold, is, in 
its latest picture, attempting to under- 
mine the morale and morality of the 
American people in their hour of peril. 


The great and distinguished Arch- 
bishop of New York, Most Reverend 
Francis J. Spellman, condemned the lat- 
est feature of M. G. M. as an affront to 
the morals of the people of our country 
and has urged the Catholics of his arch- 
diocese to shun it. I go further—I ask 
all people of the United States, whether 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew, who believe 
in the sanctity of marriage, not only 
to boycott the production Two Faced 
Woman, so reminiscent of the two-faced 
policy of its producer, but to boycott 
every theater where an M. G. M. picture 
is shown until M. G. M. withdraws Two 
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Faced Woman in toto from the screen. 
Revision is not enough. 

The Legion of Decency has made the 
following comments on Two Faced 
Woman: 


1. That this motion picture reflects an im- 
moral and indecent attitude toward marriage 
and the obligations of marriage. 

2. That it is impudently suggestive in its 
scenes, in its dialog, and in its situations. 


3. In its costuming it is suggestive. 


The legion declares that— 

While it is true that unscrupulous men 
know that they can exploit public curiosity 
and take advantage of criticism for advertis- 
ing in order to increase their financial profits 
on the fruits of the corruption of the morals 
of children, of youth, and adults, it is never- 
theless also true that the great majority of 
American men and women are still striving to 
lead decent lives. 


This group of patriotic Americans, the 
statement continues— 

Does not and cannot countenance the 
sabotage of fundamental national defense, 
which is manifested by this increasing dispo- 
sition to hack away at morality and to snipe 
at decency. 


Amendment of Sugar Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely hope that the members will vote a 
suspension of the rules and permit the 
consideration of the sugar bill at the 
present time. 

A suspension of the rules is necessary 
because it is very doubtful whether we 
can bring the legislation up in any other 
manner. All members are familiar with 
the crowded state of the calendar. Labor 
legislation is still to be disposed of, we 
have a national defense appropriation 
bill and an extension of the Soil Conser- 
vation Act still before us. The members 
of this House are naturally very anxious 
to leave so that they may spend a little 
while in their home districts before re- 
turning for the next session. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that unless this motion pre- 
vails it is very doubtful whether we can 
get any sugar legislation at all at this 
session, 

And it must be borne in mind that the 
present Sugar Act will expire on Decem- 
ber 31 of this year. That is why it is so 
necessary that we get House action at the 
present time. The distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida has stated that there 
is no necessity for considering this act 
under the motion to suspend and that we 
can go for months longer, if necessary, 
without sugar legislation, and that even 
if none is passed during the present year 
it will be immaterial. But as I under- 
stand the position of the gentleman from 
Florida, he is opposed to having any 
sugar legislation at all. 








Our people do not believe that this is 
a perfect piece of legislation. It is not all 
that. we from Louisiana had hoped for, 
but it is obviously the best that we can 
get at this time. This legislation, as is 
practically every other act that comes be- 
fore us, is a compromise measure. 

Some slight changes have been made 
in the existing law. The new sugar bill 
proposes to raise the mainland sugar- 
cane quota from 11.31 percent to 11.52 
percent of domestic production. Cuba, 
which in 1939 furnished us with 1,571,232 
tons, would have its quota reduced by 175,- 
000 tons, an infinitesimal reduction. Ha- 
waii has its quota reduced by approxi- 
mately 50,000 tons out of epproximately 
1,000,000 tons. There is an increase in 
benefit payments from 60 cents to 80 
cents per ton, which is effective only on 
350 tons and under. This is mainly bene- 
ficial to the smaller sugar farmers. Other 
farmers, of course, will receive a similar 
increase on the first 350 tons. 

These changes, while important to the 
people concerned, are certainly not dras- 
tic enough to require this House to take 
further time to consider this sugar leg- 
islation as the Members opposed to this 
bill would have us do. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, who spoke in opposition to this 
bill, quoted some figures that would lead 
us to believe that there are only some 
70,000 people in the entire United States 
interested in the passage of this legisla- 
tion. I believe the gentleman is in error 
and has been misled. It is certain that 
his figures as to Louisiana are in error. 
In my home State there are 17,255 farm- 
ers alone engaged in the production of 
sugarcane. This figure will not include 
laborers and refiners, truckers, railroad 
men, and boatmen engaged in transport- 
ing the sugarcane, as well as the refined 
product, nor does it include those who 
work in the port of New Orleans and 
other ports and are engaged in the trans- 
portation of sugar. It is not tod. much 
to say that when we consider all of the 
ramifications of the sugar industry, that 
approximately one-third of the people in 
the great State of Louisiana are directly 
and indirectly interested in the passage 
of this legislation. 

The gentlemen who have spoken in op- 
position to this bill have said a great deal 
about protecting the consumer. I do not 
know of any more effective method of 
protecting the interest of the consuming 
pubjic in this country than to protect the 
sugar interests and to protect the welfare 
of our continental sugar farmers. We 
from the sugar-growing sections have 
been telling you for many years what 
would happen in the event of hostilities 
in the Pacific. Just last week our fore- 
bodings were made all too true by the 
Maritime Commission issuing the edict 
that no further sugar could be brought 
into this country from the Philippine 
Islands. This is, of course, owing to the 
demands of national defense and the 
shortage of merchant vessels. The 


greatest injustice that could be rendered 
to the American consumer is any meas- 
ure that would tend to further curtail 
and decrease the production of sugar by 
our own continental sugar farmers. If 
once the sugar industry in this country 
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should be destroyed, then we would be at 
the mercy of sugar coming in from off- 
shore areas and from foreign countries, 
and then, indeed, would the American 
consumers know what high price for 
sugar would mean. : 

The thing that keeps down the price of 
sugar is the fact that a substantial part 
of our sugar is home grown and that 
more can be grown if necessary, and this 
fact in itself keeps the market from going 
sky high at times. 

This present system of control by 
quotas has helped the sugar farmer, but 
it has helped the American consuming 
public just as much. You all recall what 
happened during the last World War and 
just at its close when we found ourselves 
with a short sugar crop and at the mercy 
of offshore areas, including Cuba. 

The price of sugar at that time went 
to 27 cents a pound and this was directly 
due to the fact that our market was 
controlled outside of the continental 
United States. During the 10 years 1919- 
28 Cuban sugar, in effect, had control 
of our domestic markets and during this 
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period the average price paid by our do- 
mestic consumers for sugar at retail was 
9.28 cents per pound. During the 10 
years 1929-38. under a more intelligent 
sugar-administrative policy and during 
which time the continental] sugar farmer 
was being given a measure of protection 
so that American sugar was obtaining 
a measure of control over our domestic 
market, the average price paid by our 
consumers at retail was 5.61 cents per 
pound. The best insurance that our 
American consumers can possibly have 
against excessive prices is a flourishing, 
adequately protected domestic sugar 
farm program. 

Another thing that we would like to 
stress is the fact that the sugar farmers 
pay their way. ‘The revenues derived 
from the United States Government 
from Federal sugar revenues are greatly 
in excess of the disbursement to sugar 
farmers under our sugar policy. I here- 
with submit a table prepared by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
showing these revenues and disburse- 
ments above referred to. 


Sugar: Federal sugar revenues and disbursements, average, 1926-30, and annual, 1931-39 
[In thousands of dollars] 














Import duties Internal-revenue taxes 
Agricul- Total net 
Yea. Net Ae a mapeane 

Gross col | Draw-back| ““®' CUS | Gross col- | Justmen Net tax |fom duties 

toms Adminis- . and taxes 

lections paid revenue lections ! tention revenue 
sugar pay 
ments *# 

5, 050 a ee ee ea a a ee 8 122, 409 
4, 392 OR GOR BibsGic icici necabtthaliieckadevche 94, 063 
3, 202 CD Ain cd che eied cia lntnttsiowadidwiune 70, 985 
2, 758 ee Ee can 833 
4, 809 37, 140 33, 887 33, 831 70, 971 
6, 732 31, 768 66, 440 9, 425 41, 193 
2, 445 36, 221 1, 295 —26, 705 9, 516 
3, 835 39, 564 4, 272 1, 936 41, 500 
2, 626 37, 028 66, 368 36, 638 , 666 
8 4, 289 35, 967 73, 233 21, 909 57, 876 
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! The Jones-Costigan Sugar Act, effective June 8, 1934, imposed processing and import compensating taxes on the 
basis of 4% cent per pound for 96° sugar. Sugars of other polariscopic test were taxed proportionally, These taxes 
were discontinued following the decision of the Supreme Court on Jan, 6, 1936, that the processing-tax provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act were unconstitutional. The Sugar Act of 1937, effective Sept. 1, 1937, imposes an 
excise tax on manufactured sugar produced in the United States and an import compensating tax on manufactured 
sugar imported into the United States. The rate of tax is 14 cent per pound on 96° sugar, and sugars of other polari- 
scopic test are taxed proportionally. Source: U. 8, Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


2 Source: 
*Preliminary. 


Mr. Speaker, I sincerely trust that this 
measure will pass. It does not go as far 
as it should go in increasing production 
of the continental farmers. We are 
passing through a turbulent period of the 
world’s history. Every one of us is, or 
should be, cognizant of the tremendous 
sacrifice that the American people are 
being called upon to make. Every one 
of us is aware of the tremendous bur- 
den of taxation that will be imposed 
upon the American people, that will be 
imposed upon the American farmer. 

It is certainly not too much to ask of 
this House that they follow the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Agri- 
culture in making what, after all, are 
trifling adjustments, in favor of the 
American farmer, contained in this act. 
If there are any criticisms to be made to 
the act, and I could make many, my 
criticism would be that it does not go far 
enough in protecting the interests of our 
own people, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultura] Adjustment Administration. 


No Debts—No Money—Our Monetary 
System Based Entirely Upon Debt— 
Someone Must Go Into Debt and Pay 
Interest in Order for Country To Have 
Sufficient Circulating Medium 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 1, 1941 








Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Bankers Association at its re- 
cent annual convention adopted a reso- 
lution in which it was stated: 

This is a time when in their own interest 
people generally should be paying ‘heir debts 
instead of borrowing more. 
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This resolution was strongly in favor of 
debts being paid. 

The fact is that the only money in cir- 
culation today that is not based upon 
debt is a very smal] part of our circulating 
medium, which has been paid into circu- 
lation by the National Government. I 
refer particularly to United States notes, 
some silver certificates, and minor coins. 
Practically all of our money, including 
paper money and deposits in banks, is 
based upon debt. In other words, some 
person or corporation signed an obliga- 
tion agreeing to pay a certain amount at 
a certain time with a stipulated rate of 
interest in order to create the money 
that is now used in our daily transac- 
tions. Without someone going into debt 
and paying interest we would not have 
sufficient money to do business on. 

The United States Treasury will soon 
sell $1,000,000,000 in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds, which will obligate the 
Government to pay 2% percent per 
annum interest. The money that the 
Government will receive for these bonds 
will be created by the commercial banks 
out of thin air. The banks will obligate 
themselves to pay the Government some 
of its own money. It is true that very 
little of the money will be called for, 
since most depositors only want the credit 
tc their account. Therefore, very little 
money will be needed to finance the bil- 
lion dollars in bonds on the same theory 
that all of the people insured in a life- 
insurance company do not die at the same 
time, and therefore only a comparatively 
small amount of money is needed to keep 
a life-insurance company solvent. 

If Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau issued the billion dollars in Govern- 
ment bonds, providing for no interest, 
and deposited them with the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks and received credit, then 
the Government could retire the entire 
billion-dollar debt in 40 years by paying 
24% percent each year. Under our pres- 
ent system, we will pay $25,000,000 a year 
interest on the billion dollars, and at the 
end of 40 years still owe the billion dollars 
in bonds. This is much more inflation- 
ary than issuing a billion dollars in non- 
interest-bearing bonds and retiring 212 
percent each year. 

If the non-interest-bearing bonds were 
placed with the Federal Reserve banks, 
as proposed, then the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have his 2,274 assistants, 
who write checks on the Treasury’s ac- 
count, issue the same kind of checks to 
the same people to whom the Govern- 
ment is indebted and these people will 
deposit them in the same way and man- 
ner and receive the same credit or cur- 
rency as if the Government had sold 
interest-bearing bonds. 

The difference would be that the Gov- 
ernment would not have to pay $2 for 
every $1 it borrows. In other words, the 
taxpayers would not have to pay the debt 
twice. 

No one can contend that the proposal 
is unsound, since the non-interest-bear- 
ing bonds would be backed by the same 
gold, silver, and other assets as the in- 
terest-bearing bonds would be backed. 

One of these days the people of this 
country are going to rise up in their wrath 
and compel the change of such an idiotic 


system that causes the taxpayers of this 
country to pay tribute to a few who have 

invested and run no risk in order 
to conduct the affairs of our Govern- 
ment and especially our national-defense 
program. 


LEON HENDERSON’S TESTIMONY ON NO DEBTS, 
NO MONEY 


In the hearings before the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on the 
price-control bill, the following questions 
were asked by me and the following an- 
swers given by Mr. Leon Henderson (pp. 
981-982) : 

Mr. Parman.* * * You stated yester- 
day that everybody should take advantage of 
this period of rising prices to pay their debts. 
You really don’t believe everybody should pay 
their debts, do you? If you mean that, what 
would we do for money, since our money is 
based on debt? 

Mr. HENpERSON. I have been through that, 
the same as you have, and I don’t believe 
our economy would come to a halt if people 
paid their debts. 

Mr. Patman. If everybody paid their debts? 

Mr. HENDERSON. If you are going to say that 
I have disccunted the trade acceptances 
which the Federal Reserve has created by a 
couple of bookkeepers, that is not the con- 
notation debt has for me. 

Mr. Parman. You had in ‘mind individual 
debts, personal debts? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Parman. And if the policy is good for 
individuals, why isn’t it good for corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think it is. 

Mr. Patan. All right. If everybody paid 
their debts, where would you get money to 
carry on business? 

Mr. HenpERSON. You would get into debt 
and come out again. I assume the healthy 
process of credit is that you do liquidate debt 
as you do the trade acceptances. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Henderson’s very 
clever reply was, in effect, that it is all 
right to pay the debts, but you should 
get right back into debt again in order 
for the country to have this circulating 
medium. 


CHAIRMAN MARRINER 8. ECCLES’ TESTIMONY ON 
NO DEBTS, NO MONEY, IN HIS TESTIMONY ON 
THE PRICE-CONTROL BILL BEFORE THE BANKING 
AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 


Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, testified as follows, page 
1338 of the hearings, September 30, 1941: 


Mr. Patman. * * * You made the state- 
ment that people should get out of debt in- 
stead of spending their money. You recall 
that statement, I presume? 

Mr. Ecctzs. That was in connection with 
installment credit. 

Mr. Patman. Do you believe that people 
should pay their debts generally when they 
can? 

Mr. Ecctes. I think that depends a good 
deal upon the individual; but, of course, if 
there were no debt in our money system—— 

Mr. Patman. That is the point I wanted to 
ask you about. 

Mr. Eccies. There wouldn’t be any money. 

Mr. Patman. Suppose everybody paid their 
debts, would we have any money to do busi- 
ness on? 

Mr. Eccies. That is correct. 

Mr. Patan. In other words, our system is 
based entirely on debt. 


Mr. Speaker, there can be no dispute 
about the statement that our system is 
based entirely upon debt, and if a person 
and corporation paid their debts, we 
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would not have sufficient money to do 
business on. 

If we were to change that system, the 
Government would pay its own money 
into circulation, and the people would be 
saved billions of dollars a year in interest. 





Domestic Ores Offer Solution to Manga- 
nese Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, November 6, 1941 





ADDRESS OF FREDERICK LAIST AT AN- 
NUAL METAL MINING CONVENTION, 
WESTERN DIVISION, AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS : 





Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission heretofore 
granted by the House, I offer for the 
ReEcorD a very important paper on the 
domestic manganese situation, given by 
Mr. Frederick Laist, general metallurgical 
manager of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., at the annual metal mining conven- 
tion, western division of the American 
Mining Congress, held in San Francisco, 
Calif., September 29 to October 2, 1941. 

Two facts make this paper especially 
noteworthy. One is that our present 
stocks of manganese in this country are 
only a fraction of the amount which the 
experts say we should have to meet pos- 
sible emergencies. The other is that 
steps are being taken by the Anaconda 
Mining Cc. to develop domestic deposits 
because they believe that is the way to 
solve this national problem. 

In this connection then, the statement 
of Mr. Laist has special significance. His 
remarks follow: 


THE DreMESTIC MANGANESE SITUATION 


(By Frederick Laist, general metallurgical 
manager, Anaconda Copper Mining Co.) 


The quantity of manganese ore or concen- 
trate of ferromanganese grade required an- 
nually ‘n the United States may be estimated, 
roundly, at one and one-quarter million long 
tons, containing 48 percent of manganese and 
a@ maximuri of 7 percent iron, 10 percent 
silica, 6 percent alumina, and 0.18 percent 
phosphorus. Before the war nearly all of 
this ore was imported from Russia, Africa, 
India, Brazil, and Cuba. Small amounts 
came from Chile and elsewhere, but for all 
practical purposes the steel industry was de- 
pendent upon imports from these five coun- 
tries. 

PAST DOMESTIC SOURCES 


There has always been some domestic pro- 
duction of manganese ore, but in rather in- 
significant amounts. The most persistent 
supply came from the Philipsburg district in 
Montana, where a battery grade of concen- 
trate is produced which commands a sufii- 
cient premium over ferro grade to enable the 
mines to operate during periods of low prices. 
Occasionally shipments of high-grade rhodo- 
chrosite ore before or after roasting and 
nodulizing v.ere made from Butte, but in 
relation to requirements by the steel indus- 








try such shipments were very small. The 
same is true of concentrate produced in the 
southern States and elsewhere 
in the United States. 

Larger quantities of manganese come to 
the stee] plants in the form of manganiferous 
iron ores from the Cuyuna Range in Mi ne- 
sota, but these ores average only about 8 
percent of and are not suitable 
for the production of ferromanganese. They 
cannot be concentrated to ferro grade by me- 
chanical means due to the intimate associa- 
tion of the manganese, iron, and silica, and, 
in general, they contain too much phos- 
phorus tor smelting to spiegeliron. 

Manganese from this source is, therefore, 
only useful as an acdition or alloying agent 
and cannot function as a conditioning ele- 
ment in the steel bath, as does ferromanga- 
nese, The ores are bought primarily for their 
iron content, and in order to be salable they 
must contain about 52 percent of iron plus 
manganese. In order to attain this grade 
the ore as mined is treated in log washers, 
or otherwise, to remove some of the silica, 
and then runs about 42 percent to 46 percent 
iron and 6 percent to 10 percent manganese. 

RELATION CF PRICE 


Before the war »rices of manganese as ferro 
grade ore or concentrate ranged from 40 cents 
to 60 ec’ nts per long ton unit at Atlantic coast 
pcints, or less than 2 to 3 cents per pound of 
contained manganese. 

The furnaces for smelting the ore to ferro- 
manganese are in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
which handicaps western producers of man- 
‘ganese concentrate due to the long rail haul. 
The establishment of ferro furnaces in the 

area would be a help, as better prices 
might be paid for western concentrates due 
to the saving in freight charges on ferro- 
mangane:> back to the Middle West, as well 
as lower freight charges on the concentrates 
to the point of consumption. 

At present prices are from 70 to 80 cents per 
unit, and while these have stimulated pro- 
duction somewhat, they are not sufficient to 
permit profitable pro‘iuction from low-grade 
ores requiring complicated and expensive 

for their treatment. Morever, no 
private concern would be justified in invest- 
ing the larg2 amount of capital required for 
plant construction without assurance of con- 
tinued demanc at high prices after the war is 
over, and, inasmuch ar such assurance is 
definitely lacking, the task of financing such 
plants naturally falls upon the Government. 


MANY DOMESTIC DEPOSITS 


Manganese ores are very widely distributed 
and occur in the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Idaho, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Texas, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Alabama, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, South Dakota, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. 

Unfortunately, high grade ore deposits are 
virtually nonexistent in the United States, 
and medium-grade ores which are amenable 
to concentration occur in relatively small de- 
posits and are sometimes contaminated with 
phosphorus which remains with the con- 
centrate. For some-years past the Bureau of 
Mines has made extensive surveys of man- 
ganese occurrences in the United States to 
determine their extent and the methods 
which might be used for their beneficiation 
during the present emergency. The aim is to 
produce concentrates by mechanical, smelt- 
ing, or leaching processes, which will be suit- 
able for the manufacture of ferromanganese 
in existing furnaces and thus replace imports 
from sources outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

In addition, the Bureau has developed a 
process for producing electrolytic manganese 
which is now being used in a small way at a 
plant in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The principal manganese minerals are 
pyrolusite, psilomelane, wad, and rhodochro- 
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site. Occasionally rhodonite occurs, but for 
the most part the ores are more or less hy- 
drated mixtures of the higher and lower 
oxides of manganese and carbonates. These 
are more or less intimately associated with 
iron, lime, or magnesia, sometimes forming 
complex minerals which it is obviously im- 
possible to separate by mechanical means. 
The manganese minerals may be either hard 
or soft, and are frequently so intimately as- 
sociated with siliceous gangue that grinding 
te 200 mesh does not effect a separation. 


EACH ORE HAS ITS PROBLEM 


Each manganese ore presents a special 
treatment problem to a much greater extent 
than is true of nonferrous ores of copper, zinc, 
and lead. 

In some of the States named above there 
occur ores which may be concentrated by jig- 
ging, tabling, or floatation, and in the aggre- 


gate a considerable tonnage of manganese 


concentrate can probably be produced by such 
means. Recoveries are generally low, say, 60 
to 70 percent from ores containing around 20 
percent manganese. 

Notable quantities of such ores are found 
near Las Vegas and Battle Mountain in Ne- 
vada, at Drum Mountain and Green River in 
Utah, Granite and Silver Bow Counties, Mont., 
Batesville, Ark. and in the southearn Appa- 
lachian States. 

The Las Vegas ore runs about 25 percent 
manganese and is a decomposed tuff contain- 
ing wad and psilomelane. The ore breaks 
down to slimes when mixed with water, but 
according to the Bureau of Mines it can be 
concentrated by floating off the silica. 

Battle Mountain ore runs about 20-percent 
manganese and is an intimate mixture of 
oxides of manganese and silica. The oxides 
can be floated, using a fatty acid collector 
after grinding to 65 mesh. 

The ore at Drum Mountain also runs 20 
percent manganese and contains rhodochro- 
site associated with iron pyrite in an argil- 
laceous gangue. A ferro grade of concentrate 
can be made by log washing to remove clay 
and floating the iron pyrite. 

Green River ore is higher grade and con- 
tains about 35 percent manganese. The 
manganese minerals are pyrolusite and psilo- 
melane in a siliceous gangue. Gravity con- 
centration methods may be used. 

Batesville ores contain wad associated with 
Hausmanite, pyrolusite, and psilomelane in 
a gangue of clay, siliceous and calcareous 
rocks and oxides of iron. The ore runs about 
25 percent manganese and contains some 
phosphorous. To produce an acceptable man- 
ganese concentrate, silica must be eliminated 
by flotation, iron by roasting, and magnetic 
separation, and finally phosphorous must be 
leached out of the concentrates by treat- 
ment with dilute sulfuric acid. 

These examples, selected from published 
bulletins, serve to illustrate the diversity of 
the methods for the treatment of concentra- 
table manganese ores which the Bureau has 
tested. For ores which cannot be concen- 
trated by mechanical means, double smelting, 
matte smelting, and many types of leaching 
processes have been investigated. There is 
no generally applicable process for the treat- 
ment of manganese ores. 

MONTANA AND CUBA 


The production from the above States has 
been very small and as yet there has been no 
considerable increase. On the other hand, 
Montana, notably the Philipsburg district, 
has been a steady producer for many years. 

The ore from that locality is fairly high 
grade, 30- to 35-percent manganese, which 
occurs chiefiy as psilomelane and pyro- 
lusite with small amounts of rhodonite. The 
manganese minerals are relatively coarse and 
a fair recovery, say 70 percent, can be made 
from the siliceous gangue by treatment on 
tables. The concentrates are largely of bat- 
tery grade and command a premium, which 
is one of the reasons why this district pro- 
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duces so persistently. The ore occurs in 
veins and is mined at rather high cost. Re- 
serves are probably fairly large but not in 
relation to the requirements of the country. 

Production from Butte has also been fairly 
persistent but not as much so as Philipsburg, 
because the ore does not produce a concen- 
trate suitable for batteries. The ore runs 
about 25-percent manganese, which occurs 
mainly as rhodochrosite in a siliceous gangue. 
The manganese can be recovered by flotation, 
using soap as the reagent, after grinding 
through 65 mesh. A 90-percent recovery in 
a@ concentrate running 39-percent manganese 
is made and at present about 1,000 tons of ore 
are milled daily. The concentrate from the 
machines is thickened to a slurry and fed 
into a gas-fired revolving kiln 270 feet long 
and about 12 feet in diameter, from which 
it emerges minus its CO,, as a nodulized con- 
centrate running about 60 percent manga- 
nese. Producticn of such nodules is at the 
rate of 100,000 long tons per year. 

This is the only really substantial supply of 
ferro grade concentrate in the United States 
today, and is comparable to the Cuban pro- 
duction which is somewhat larger in quantity 
but of a lower grade. In terms of man- 
ganese metal, the two operations are about on 
a parity, and production from these sources 
can probably be increased. Cuban man- 
ganese comes in free of duty, and since Cuba 
is separated from the United States by only 
&@ narrow stretch of water, it may almost be 
considered in the same category as domestic 
manganese. 

It is likely that about 40 percent of the 
manganese requirements of the country can 
be obtained from Cuba, Montana, and from 
other localities in the United States from ores 
which can be concentrated mechanically. 
Some of the milling projects might have to 
be financed by the Government and technical 
assistance would have to be furnished by the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Another 20 percent can, no doubt, be ob- 
tained from South America, leaving about 40 
percent to be supplied from other sources. 


THE CRITICAL 40 PERCENT 


For this manganese it is necessary to resort 
to ores which cannot be milled, which are 
low grade and which have never been treated 
or considered as a source of supply under 
normal conditions. Such ores occur in very 
large tonnages in the vicinity of Artillery 
Peaks, Ariz., near Chamberlain, S. Dak., and 
in the Cuyuna Range, Minn. They average 
from 5- to 15-percent manganese and must be 
treated by hydrometallurgical methods, or 
possibly, in the case of Chamberlain nodules, 
by smelting. 

The cost for plants and treatment will nec- 
essarily be high when judged by pre-war 
standards, and it is questionable whether any 
of these operations can survive the emer- 
gency, but if successful methods of treat- 
ment can be devised, as seems probable, the 
manganese needed to make up the deficiency 
can be obtained from such ores, however long 
the emergency may last. 


ARTILLERY PEAK PROBLEMS 


The Artillery Peak deposits occur in a mesa 
in the foothills of the Artillery and Rawhide 
Mountains in western Arizona near the Bill 
Williams River. They are about 50 miles 
from the Santa Fe Railroad. The mesa is 
deeply eroded, exposing the edges of the man- 
ganiferous beds. There are three types of 
ore, viz, rather friable sandstones and con- 
glomerates, clays, including mudstone, and a 
hard cemented ore which is a modification of 
sandstone ore. 

The first two types comprise the unaltered 
syngenetic deposits, whereas the third type 
has been cemented and locally enriched, giv- 
ing rise to higher grade bodies. It is esti- 
mated that there are probably 10,000,000 tons 
of ore at a grade of 10 percent, or ahout 
50,000,000 tons at a grade of 5-percent man- 
ganese. 


Se 
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The ore would have to be mined by under- 
ground methods and must be treated by 
leaching. The minerals are mainly pyrolusite 
with small amounts of psilomelane. The 
gangue is comprised of quartz, chalcedony, 
feldspar, and calcite. A typical analysis is 
10 percent Mn, 56 percent SiO,, 8 percent 
Al,O,, 2 percent CaO, and 1 percent Fe. The 
phosphorus is very low. 

The manganese minerals are quite com- 
pletely soluble in SO, and dilute sulfuric 
acid, and the ore may be leached either by 
percolation of the coarse ore, as in the case 
of copper ores, or by fine grinding and agita- 
tion. The solution of manganese sulfate, 
upon evaporation, yields a salt which may be 
decomposed by calcining to manganous Ox- 
ide and SO, for reuse in the process. The 
oxide after sintering becomes a high-grade 
concentrate suitable for smelting to ferro- 
manganese. 

THE BIG CHAMBERLAIN DEPOSIT 


By far the largest known deposit of man- 
ganese occurs near Chamberlain, S. Dak., in 
a 40-foot bed of shale which outcrops for 60 
miles along the Missouri River. The man- 
ganiferous bed is said to underlie an area of 
about 1,500 square miles. The manganese 
occurs in concretionary carbonate nodules 
that average 16 percent manganese and con- 
stitute about 6 percent of the shale. The 
shale, therefore, averages only about 1 per- 
cent of manganese. 

The quantity of manganese is enormous, 
and it has been estimated as high as 800,- 
000,000 tons. However, the greater part of 
the shale bed is covered by about 150 feet 
of barren material, and this could not be 
mined at a reasonable cost considering its 
low grade. There are, however, about 50,000 
acres which are free from overburden and 
could be mined by electric shovels. This area 
is said to contain about 50,000,000 tons of 
nodules, or 8,000,000 tons of manganese. 

The nodules may be separated from the 
shale, after weathering or drying, by screen- 
ing and washing, and experiments to see what 
ccn be done on a large scale are now being 
made by the Bureau of Mines. 

The nodules themselves are from one- 
fourth inch to 6 inches in size and analyze 
about 16 percent Mn, 11 percent Fe, 15 per- 
cent CaO, 2 percent MgO, and 15 percent 
SiO, plus Al,O,. 

They could be smelted to a metal inter- 
mediate between ferromanganese and spie- 
geliron running about 45 percent Mn if it 
were not for the presence of about 0.4 per- 
cent of phosphorus which enters the metal 
and contaminates it to the extent of 1.5 
percent, thus making it unsuitable for use 
in the manufacture of steel. 

If the metal is partially oxidized or sul- 
phidized, the manganese may be separated 
from the phosphorus which remains in the 
iron. In this way a manganese concentrate 
might be made suitable for smelting to ferro- 
manganese. 

It has also been proposed to treat the 
nodules with sulfuric acid and bake the re- 
sulting mixture of sulfates in order to render 
the iron insoluble. The calcine, upon leach- 
ing with water, yields a solution which con- 
tains manganese sulfate and may be made 
substantially free of phosphorus. Recovery 
of manganese oxide would be by evaporation 
and calcination. This method would be very 
expensive because of the large consumption 
of acid by lime and magnesia. 


PLANS ON CUYUNA RANGE 


In the Cuyuna range in Minnesota about 
one and one-half million tons of manganif- 
erous iron ore are produced annually. After 
washing, the ore contains from 6 to 10 per- 
cent Mn, 42 to 46 percent Fe, 6 to 10 percent 
SiO,, and about 0.25 percent P. These ores 
are generally brown in color and are quite 
soft. The bulk of the manganiferous iron 
ore mined at present is the brown ore. Re- 


ores are not well adapted to the type of 
process which would have to be used and 
partly because the manganese is already being 
used to good advantage along with the iron. 

The class of material from which it is pro- 
posed to produce a concentrate during the 
emergency is not now considered ore, as it 
contains too much silica and too little iron 
and cannot be concentrated by mechanical 
means, but runs higher in manganese than 
the brown ores. It is known as formation 
material or wall rock and is said to occur in 
enormous amounts. According to one au- 
thority, a body of this ore 400 feet wide and 
at least 700 feet deep may be traced for many 
miles and is said to average from 9 to 10 


ous runs from 0.05 to 0.10 percent. 

The possible tonnage in an ore body of 
such dimensions is obviously very great, and 
it is claimed that upward of 100,000,000 tons 
could be mined by open-cut without having 
to resort to underground methods of mining. 
Assuming that a successful treatment process 
can be developed, this belt alone could supply 
the manganese requirements of the Nation 
for many years to come. 

The ore or formation material is generally 
dark brown or black with a brownish cast 
and has about the hardness of lime rock. 
It is a mixture of ferruginous slate and chert 
containing silica but very little lime or mag- 
nesia. The manganese minerals are pre- 
dominantly oxides of manganese with some 
carbonate. The manganese can be readily 
leached and an effort is now being made to 
develop a process which can be used during 
the emergency. Hydrometallurgical proc- 
esses generally require a large outlay of cap- 
ital, and while production costs may not be 
unreasonable when considered in the light of 
current needs, they are pretty sure to be out 
of line with the prices at which foreign ores 
will be offered after the war is over. How- 
ever, the oxide or concentrate from such a 
plant can be made very low in silica and 
phosphorous and correspondingly high in 
manganese and thus should command a4 
premium. 


PROBLEMS 1S NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


From what has been said, it is apparent 
that the manganese problem is not impos- 
sible of solution. There appear te be abund- 
ant ore supplies, although of rather low 
grade. 

The mining of ores presents no serious 
problems, although in the case of Chamber- 
lain very large tonnages of shale would have 
to be handled for the production of any con- 
siderable part of the Nation’s requirements. 
The problems are chiefly metallurgical, re- 
quiring the adaptation of various known 
metho4s of concentration, smelting, and 
leaching to the peculiarities of manganese 
metallurgy. The adaptation of such proc- 
esses on the required scale is by nO means 
easy, and the design and construction of the 
necessary plants cannot be done on short 
notice, as in many instances it must be 
preceded by intensive metallurgical and 
chemical studies. 

However, the outlook appears favorable for 
obtaining the manganese essential to our 
steel makers without going outside of our 
own boundaries and of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 
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Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1941 


STATEMENT BY BERNARD 4. BARUCH 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by 
Bernard M. Baruch before the Rules 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1941: 


I am not quite sure I know what my as- 
signment is'in appearing before your hon- 
orable body. I was flattered by the invita- 
tion which I was told was unanimous and 
I am hopeful my coming may not be with- 
out benefit. I am at your disposal to an- 
sSwer any questions within my power after 
I have made, with ,our permission, a brief 
statement. 

It seems to me as a layman this powerful 
committee is as much concerned with the 
element of timing as it is with substance. 
I am under the impression that you are to 
reach a decision as to when legislative con- 
sideration should be given to a price-control 
bill, as well as to what that bill should be. 

On this theory I shall attempt to point out 
to you the imperative need for action now. 
It is unnecessary for me to tell a group so 
experienced in public affairs, that timing is 
always as important as content. Action too 
long delayed is dangerous, whether such a 
situation arises on the battle front or on the 
home front. 

It may be true that we cannot always 
achieve the counsel of perfection but it is 
equally true that we should reach for it. We 
must always remember that frequently half- 
way measures are just as dangerous as no 
measures at all. 

Therefore, it becomes relevant for me to 
Say at the outset that I am in favor of the 
over-all legislation which takes into con- 
sideration those control points which my ex- 
perience and observation have taught me are 
essential. Essential, not merely for the pur- 
pose of preventing runaway prices, with an 
immediately destructive effect upon our 
standard of living, but which also have a 
definite part in the quantity and quality of 
our military supplies. Their absence might 
cause us to lose the peace even if we won 
the war. 

I have in mind here the question of a low 
price structure, the maintenance of which is 
absolutely essential to our present and our 
future welfare—the maintenance of which 
will put us in the position to support life 
in the American way when peace comes, as 
it will eventually. 

Permit me to make these suggestions: 

1. That the Congress give immediate con- 
sideration to a price-control bill. 

2. That such consideration be based upon 
as wide a front as possible, which means the 
development of control that shall guarantee 
@ Sufficiency, at minimum prices, of the three 
necessities of life—shelter, food, and clothing. 

3. That in setting up price limits there 
must be controls established on rents, on 
agricultural schedules, and on wages—on 
everything. 

4. That all segments of society must be 
treated equally and profiteering eliminated. 








We must really take the profits out of war, 
as we have promised to do for so long, and 
as I was among the first to urge. 

5. That contro! of prices must march along 
with a sound taxation program; profit and 
money control; increase of production of raw 
materials and goods; substitution; stand- 
ardization and simplification; conversion of 
facilities; subcontracting to use small as well 
as big establishments. 

We should not confuse price inflation with 
currency inflation. While the ultimate re- 
sults of both are the same and are equally 
destructive, they flow from two different 
sources. The one comes from increased pur- 
chasing power but limited supplies, due to 
the inexorable demands of war. The other 
comes from cheapening the currency through 
the printing press, regardless of the metallic 
base. That causes flight from money into 
things, with a resultant skying of prices and 
total exhaustion of supplies. : 

The first is the cause of the present rises, 
which are being accentuated due to increas- 
ing defense requirements, now something like 
$67,000,000,000 in appropriations granted or 
asked for. 

Protection against both evils lies in the 
controls I have here outlined. 

The longer the delay in coming to grips 
with the problem, the harsher will be the 
measures that have to be taken. Inflation 
proceeds in a spiral. First one price goes 
up, then another. The worker, his living 
costs rising, demands higher wages. That 
jacks prices up some more and so it goes. 

Once the race has started one group will 
be ahead temporarily, another group will be 
at a disadvantage. Those who are lagging will 
cry “wait with your control of prices until we 
catch up.” But you cannot wait. In an in- 
flationary race, there is always someone who 
needs “catching up.” If inflation is to be 
prevented, a halt. must be called to rising 
prices. It is far easier to do that before the 
race has begun, 

Frankly, the two points that have caused 
the greatest contention are control of agri- 
cultural prices and wages. In my advocacy 
of over-all control, it follows that I am in 
favor of setting up limits on these two factors. 

It does not seem to me to be open to discus- 
sion that farm prices must be regulated. I 
have for many years been an advocate of agri- 
cultural parity. I was among the first to be- 
lieve that the farmers for too long a time 
had been given a rotten deal. However, at 
this moment I am not considering the good 
of any single segment of our population but 
I am setting as my standard the good of all. 
In so doing, we must realize that this good 
can best be achieved by common contribu- 
tion. We have substantially attained agri- 
cultural parity; that is, a proper relationship 
between what the farmer is paid for his prod- 
uct and what he has to pay for the stuff he 
uses. I do not want to jeopardize this parity 
by asking too much now—the reaction would 
be bad. 


Even more contentious is the control of 
wages. I think my record clarifies my posi- 
tion on this point. From my earliest years 
I have always opposed the old idea that labor 
is a commodity to be bought at the lowest 
possible price. I believe the worker is en- 
titled to a thoroughly fair share of the wealth 
he helps to create. Perhaps even a little 
more, since he has been so long ground down 
by conditions that are now slowly changing. 
But I am opposed to an inflationary wage 
scale, and I agree completely with the Presi- 
dent that no advantage should be taken of 
the present emergency. 

There are many fields in which labor is 
still inadequately paid. These conditions 
would necessarily play a big part in arriv- 
ing at proper levels in our control structure. 
Let it not be forgotten that sometimes a rise 
in wage would be actually less in real wage 
because of the increased cost of living. 
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In setting up a wage or any other control 

I do not advocate freezing existing schedules. 
Adjustments would be made in wages or 
whenever necessity exists. I would 


_have special consideration given to wage rates 


to see that they are adequate to maintain 
life in accordance with the American stand- 
ard. I would have the rates susceptible to 
increases, and perhaps decreases, upon the 
establishment of in the workers’ in- 
come and the workers’ outgo. 

I believe the proper administration of an 
over-all bill would be able to survey the 
changing aspects of our economic and social 
conditions and make adequate provision 
against inequalities and injustices. I would 
have the final price schedule submitted di- 
rectly to the President of the United States 
for his approval as was done in the last war. 
I would take this step not because I desire 
to saddle him with extra responsibilities but, 
were he to give his official endorsement to the 
pronouncement, the public would accept it. 

Let me interject at this moment a piece 
of evidence that I find in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, dated November 19, on the first 
page. The dispatch, written by a wholly re- 
liable journalist, Allen Raymond, from 
Somewhere in Europe, after a long stay in 
Rome, whence he recently came so as to 
escape censorship, reads thus: 

“They tell in Rome of a rich Milan indus- 
trialist who recently met a farmer in the 
country who was carrying two pigeons. ‘How 
much?’ the industrialist asked. The farmer, 
who did not want to part with the pigeons, 
asked the fantastic price of 100 lire. ‘Sold,’ 
said the rich man. ‘You eat the lire and I'll 
eat the pigeons.’ 

“That indicates what Italians think of their 
money today. The country is in the grip of 
aswift inflation. The Government is believed 
to be spending about 80 percent of the na- 
tional income for war p and collect- 
ing about 20 percent of that amount by taxes. 
Most of the balance rolls from the printing 
press in what is called money. 

“The cost of living has risen about 50 per- 
cent since the start of the war, and the Gov- 
ernment’s policy of blocking prices on a few 
commodities has proved futile. There is a 
boom in common stock, despite punitive tax- 
ation on transfers and increase of value. The 
rich have been putting their money into 
rural land, antiques, works of art, and 
jewelry—anything tangible that may be ex- 
pected to survive the collapse of the cur- 
rency. The poor have been tightening their 
belts to buy rationed food. 

“When I left Rome most of the stores had 
been virtually empty for 20 days. The Gov- 
ernment had commanded them to stay open 
but had forbidden the sale of anything with 
textile or metal materials. You could not buy 
a@ spool of thread, and practically no house- 
hold utensils were available. This paralysis 
of trade was said officially to be indicative of 
the need to work out a rationing system for 
all the country’s products, so that the people, 
according to the Government, could share 
equally, as a proletarian people fighting a war 
under fascism might expect to share. But 
fascism is a monumental fund, as far as the 
proletariat is concerned, and the rationing 
system is not likely to work. 

“The stores in Italy were closed partly to 
protect the Italian people against their Ger- 
man ally. Germans were pouring through 
the country by thousands, civilians as well 
as soldiers. They were armed with plenty of 
money and were buying up everything they 
could lay their hands on which was not avail- 
able in Germany.” 

The article goes on, but the rest is not 
especially relevant to our theme today—price 
inflation. That has infinite capacity to dis- 
joint and upset our whole social and eco- 
nomic system. It is that danger that con- 
cerns us all and which I presume has caused 
you gentlemen to ask me to appear before 
you. 
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I know nothing of procedural rules. I have 
not come to give you advice as to how the 
legislative calendar should be formed, but I 
repeat again that unless steps are taken and 
taken now, we shall be in a situation acutely 
dangerous. In fact, that situation is begin- 
ning at this time. 

Due to the depth of my conviction that 
we should protect our people against infla- 
tion, a characteristic of all wars, I believe 
protection should be established, not here 
and there, but everywhere. To me that means 
the over-all bill. 

The arguments for action now are weli 
known. I have outlined some of them in 
my testimony before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on September 19 of this 
year. The arguments that have to do with 
the future are equally important. What is 
the use of surviving the war if we cannot 
survive the peace? We can win the war and 
win the peace only if we preserve a low price 
structure. That does not mean depression 
of the wage scale, as some pretend. That 
means a continuous and developing flow of 
production. The production must be not 
merely enough to supply our national needs 
but to supply the great unfilled needs of all 
the world, dammed up until the war ends. 
We shail be the arsenal of peace only if our 
prices are kept low so that our goods may 
have access to every market, everywhere. 

We must always remember that price rises 
affect to a far greater degree those of low 
incomes than those in the h’gher brackets. 
The little fellow has to use all bis money for 
the actual necessities of life; he has nothing 
to spare for luxuries and little for comforts. 
He is the helpless one whose fate should 
concern us most. 

I have previously indicated the effect of 
rising prices upon the wages of public em- 
ployees—teachers, policemen, firemen, and 
others working for the Federal, State, county, 
and city governments. These wages total 
billions. If they are not to be heavily in- 
creased we must see that the earners are 
given full opportunity to buy the things that 
preserve life on a reasonable scale. This be- 
comes doubly necessary when we recall that 
the low-income groups are now subject to 
inescapable taxes, both direct and indirect, 
which have the effect of further reducing 
their buying power. It is all very weil to try 
to effectuate a system whereby purchasing 
power shall be restricted, but, gentlemen, I 
beg you to remember, this should not, does 
not, and cannot apply to the purchase of 
absolute living necessities. And the longer 
the emergency continues. the greater need 
for taking positive measures to see that life 
is made livable through adequate supplies 
at prices within the pocketbooks of all. 

Here is a thought too often lost in the 
welter of action: 

The home front is as important, perhaps 
even more important, than the battle front. 
The morale of the civilian population marks 
our victory or defeat. Let me recall to your 
mind that the German armies remained in 
being when the armistice came. As an or- 
ganization they were undefeated. That is 
why Foch could not ask the sword of Hin- 
denburg, which Clemenceau asked. It was 
the collapse of the German morale that forced 
the peace. That same thing seems to be 
coming true in Italy today. I am one of 
those who think that, given time, it will 
come true in Germany, too. With you, I am 
determined that it shall never happen here. 

If I were asked the question, I should say 
it was of final importance to preserve the 
morale of our civilian population. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no such thing any more 
as a separate body of civilians. We are all 
part of the defense program. We are a nation 
in arms. So we must fit ourselves to defend 
the country on all] fronts instead merely of 
attempting to put a fighting force on the sea 
and in the field. There is no surer way of 
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destroying civilian morale than to make liv- 
ing too difficult. 

This protection must be even-handed: It 
cannot advance the interests of any one group 
at the expense of another. 

I shall not take your time now to talk about 
stan certain essentials such as 
housing, clothing, food, etc. My intent, when 
I expressed that thought recently, was not to 
stereotype or regiment the Nation; not to 
goose-step the people with everybody having 
the same food, the same clothing, and the 
same housing, although that time may come, 
unless we are careful. My thought was to 
employ our mass production to turn out in 
cheapest form those essentials that today are 
high in cost because of their variety and 
frills. I made mention of this in my letter of 
November 18 to Mr. Gore. 

One final thought: It is difficult to perceive 
the whole of the enormous and beneficial ef- 
fects of a sound price-control measure. It 
has an effect upon every aspect of our na- 
tional life, and it will have a direct effeet upon 
the problem of small businesses, too. 

We cannot and should not standardize 
thought unless and until national policy is 
declared. Then we must all close ranks and 
act in unison. Through the impact of mind 
upon mind, we shall be benefited by discus- 
sion as to what those policies should be. I be- 
lieve in the democratic system with full de- 
bate. However, I suggest there is one stand- 
ard that we should raise and support in con- 
sidering any question: Does it strengthen our 
national defense and advance the interests of 
our people? After consideration comes ac- 
tion. With action there must come unity. It 
is unity or defeat. It is freedom or slavery. 


———_—__ 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of November 20, 
1941: 


[From the Washington Post of November 20, 
1941] 


Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE TURNING POINT AT HOME 


The country has just passed through a 
most difficult period, and it is very important 
that we should all try to realize as clearly as 
we can how radically different are the issues 
now than they were 3 weeks ago. The turn- 
ing point was at two events: the repeal of 
the Neutrality Act and the arrival of Mr. 
Kurusu. 

The votes in Congress marked the end of 
the long controversy between the interven- 
ti mists and the isolationists. In this debate 
the interventionists have wished to defend 
the Western Hemisphere at a distance by co- 
operating with the Allies to maintain com- 
mand of the Atlantic Ocean; the isolationists 
have preferred to stand guard alone in this 
hemisphere. Since the interventionist policy 
called for preventive action to forestall a 


danger which was not yet directly upon us, 
the need for the action was not apparent to 
everyone, and therefore the risks of acting 
were clearer to many Americans than were 
the risks of not acting. Nevertheless, a con- 
siderable and a of the 
people came to favor the interventionist 
policy, and in the period between the enact- 
ment of lend-lease in March and the amend- 
ment of the Neutrality Act in November the 
preventive policy was adopted. 

It is now in force, and there is no reason 
for thinking that it will need to be recon- 
sidered or radically revised until and unless 
there is a radical change in the military posi- 
tion. If there is such a change, new decisions 
will have to be taken. But until and unless 
there is, none will need to be proposed, and so 
ovr problem now is no longer that of debating 
and deciding a policy but of executing effec- 
tively a policy which has been determined 
upon. Under these circumstances, as Sen- 
ators Tarr and GILLeTTe have indicated, a 
loyal opposition cannot place itself in the 
position of resisting or of weakening the pol- 
icy itself. 

The end of the controversy over interven- 
tion as a preventive policy of active defense 
in the Atlantic has coincided with the mis- 
sion of Mr. Kurusu. The question in both 
oceans is now no longer whether we shall take 
anticipatory measures, running risks to avert 
greater risks, but whether we can hold our 
positions or whether we shall be forced out 
of them. For many years, indeed, until this 
very month, we have had the problem—al- 
ways a very hard one for a democracy—of 
looking forward and of taking action on our 
own initiative. Over that problem we have 
been divided. But now the situation is rad- 
ically altered because the fundamental deci- 
sion—as to whether there is to be war or 
peace—depends not upon what we propose 
but upon what Japan decides to do. 

If the negotiations fail, we shall not declare 
war upon Japan and attack Japan, but Japan 
may start a war in which we shall have to 
fight back. The country relizes this, and that 
is why there is no such division of opinion 
as there has been over our Atlantic policy. 
The country understands that if war is to be 
avoided, it can only be by making it per- 
fectly clear to Japan that we can retreat no 
further. 

Thus, our Atlantic policy being completely 
established, is no longer a subject of contro- 
versial debate and our Pacific policy, as we 
can see from the absence of isolationist crit- 
icism, is fully supported by the Nation. 

Thus there has disappeared the cause and 
the ground of the political disunity in the 
country, and the time has come when the 
responsible members of the opposition must 
examine the position and reconsider their 
line of action. The question is a very grave 
one for the Republican Party and for the 
country. Up to this point their opposition 
has, whatever their critics say about it, been 
a contribution to the making of national 
policy. But once the policy has been decided 
upon, it cannot be reversed and, therefore, 
opposition becomes illegitimate insofar as it 
challenges the good faith of the Government, 
or impairs the practical operation of the 
policy, or incites to disaffection and discon- 
tent at home, or gives comfort to the enemy 
abroad. 

A failure on the part of the Republican 
Party to give the national policy whole- 
hearted support, which of course includes 
outspoken criticism of incompetence, un- 
wisdom, and inefficiency, will have to be con- 
strued as meaning only one thing: That the 
party is gambling on the defeat of the United 
States and that it is staking its political fu- 
ture on a national disaster. If the Repub- 
lican Party in Congress merely sulks and 
opposes, waiting for trouble, and appearing 
to hope for trouble which might win it the 
votes of people made discontented by the 
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advising Congress to rebel and impose the 
legislative will on the Executive. 

It is not necessary to think well of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s leadership of Congress during the 
past 8 years, as indeed in many critical re- 
spects I certainly do not, in order to see that 
Mr. Sullivan's advice to is very bad 
advice, indeed, utterly at variance with our 
political experience, and highly dangerous 
and inexpedient at a time like this. The 
American system of government is unwork- 
able, especially in times of crisis, unless, as 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out log ago, the 
President takes seriously his constitutional 
mandate to lead Congress with recommenda- 
tions that are not merely perfunctory. For, 
as Wilson said, “the Constitution bids him 
speak and times of stress must more and 
more thrust upon him the attitude of origi- 
nator of policies.” 

For it is utterly impracticable for some 500 
legislators to direct the policy of the Gov- 
ernment; their function is to approve or dis- 
approve, to advise, criticize, examine, and hold 
accountable. They cannot impose a policy, as 
Mr. Sullivan suggests, upon an unwilling 
Executive because the enforcement of policy 
is in the hands of the Executive. If he does 
not think the policy is wise or workable, it is 
never a good idea to impose it upon him. If, 
for example, the President and his subordi- 
nate, Mr. Henderson, believe they cannot 
freeze all prices and wages, that the policy is 
administratively impossible, there is no sense 
in passing a law which orders them to do 
what they do not think they can do. 

The leadership in legislation which has to 
be administered must come from the Presi- 
dent. Whatever one may think of the man 
who is President, there is no other way in 
which such legislation can originate. The 
case is, of course, quite different in respect 
to laws which do not have to be administered 
by the Executive, and affect only the civil 
rights of private persons in the law courts. 
It is in matters of national policy, which 
always require administration, that Presiden- 
tial leadership is indispensable. 

In these matters, which are the ones Mr. 
Sullivan has in mind, the survival of parlia- 
mentary government will not be insured by 
a legislative rebellion which paralyzes the 
government. If Mr. Sullivan doubts this, let 
him consider the fate of Mr. Hoover with the 
tariff—of Mr. Hoover, who practiced the re- 
fusal of leadership, which Mr. Sullivan 
preaches, till his administration was in ruins. 

The survival of parliamentary government 
depends not upon legislative obstruction and 
self-assertion, but upon the successful solu- 
tion of the grave problems of our time. If 
they are not solved and the world is thrown 
into revolutionary chaos, it will not be 500 
bewildered Congressmen who will provide the 
remedy. If the problems of our times are 
solved successfully, parliamentary govern- 
ment will survive because our civilization has 
survived. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
appearing recently in the Boston Globe 
and written by James Morgan: 


[From the Boston Sunday Globe of November 
30, 1941] 

Biccest UNION or THEM ALI—PATIENCE AND 
UNDERSTANDING THE LUBRICATING OIL FOR 
REDUCING FRICTION IN OuR GREAT AGGREGA- 
TION OF GROUPS 


(By James Morgan) 

We have all been witnesses to a rising tide 
of impatience with strikes. We saw it come 
to flood in the walkout of the coal miners the 
week before last, which fortunately ended in 
arbitration. We shall be fortunate again if 
a threat of another major strike does not hang 
over Congress this week, as the House takes 
up the question of legislating on the subject. 
For any action in haste might leave us to 
repent at leisure. 

Rarely have we stood in greater need of 
understanding the delicate and complicated 
machinery of our society. The best way to 
learn how that huge machine functions is 
not from textbooks and histories, but from 
the newspapers. Books are likely to set forth 
the pretty theory that we are all one big 
family in this country, undivided by clime or 
class or condition. From the day-by-day news 
we may learn, if we keep our eyes and minds 
open, the reality that we are, like every other 
great progressive nation, an aggregation of 
groups, geographic, economic, racial, and, un- 
happily, sectarian. 

If we fail to understand that, we are taken 
‘by surprise when anything happens to re- 
mind us of this entirely natural cleavage. 
We are likely to get mad about it and blindly 
resent it as something unpatriotic, un-Amer- 
ican. The beginning of wisdom is to kno 
the facts of life, including our national life, 
and patience is the daughter of wisdom. 


CHORUS OF THE UNION 


The saving grace of this system is that 
each group is a minority and cannot run 
this country unless it presents a case at the 
bar of pubiic opinion which convinces the 
majority that what the minority wants is 
also in the general interest. Right here is 
where politics comes in. If we do not 
understand the necessary role it plays we are 
likely to dismiss it as a silly game of beating 
the devil round the stump and indulge in 
foolish talk about abolishing it. That is 
what Hitler has done all over Europe, but he 
could abolish politics only by abolishing 
minorities—locking them up in concentra- 
tion camps. ‘ 

Politics in a free country is the indispensa- 
ble art of umpiring conflicts between minori- 
ties, moderating their demands until, if pos- 
sible, they can be brought into harmony 
with the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber and their clamor toned down to swell 
the chorus of the union. But a performance 
by a choir of the 132,000,000 voices of a free 
people takes a conductor’s baton, not a sol- 
dier’s bayonet or a tear-gas bomb. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


If we keep in mind how delicate the adjust- 
ments must be between groups and interests 
in order to obtain a consenting majority for 
any action we can see why it was no over- 
statement President Roosevelt made in his 
recent remark that “we reach grave decisions 
very slowly.” Obviously he said it for the 
instruction of the dictators. 

When Lincoln was wooing the border slave 
States to come over to the Union side, James 
Russeil Lowell demanded, “How many times 
must we save Kentucky and lose our own 
soul?” Soon Lowell saw that the coaxing of 
Kentucky and her group of States away from 
the South was necessary to tip the balance 
in favor of the North. 

THE STICKING-OUT-THE-NECK PERIL 


Whenever a dispute arises, the wisest 
strategy of statesmanship—commonly mis- 
called playing politics—is patiently to mar- 
shal as many groups as possible and find a 
point of compromise, where they can be 
brought together, lined up on cOmmon 

. That isolates an uncompromising 
minority in the perilous position of oppos- 
ing the majority, where it must either yield 
or, aS we say, stick its neck out. All our 
history is a warning against making that 
gesture of defiance. 

President Wilson said of a threatened strike 
25 years ago that “the authority of society” 
must see to it that “no organization is 
stronger than that organization which we all 
belong to and support and love by the name 
of our Government.” The Government has 
won every challenge to that principle, even 
though in one tragic instance it took a 4-year 
war to vindicate the supremacy of the ma- 
jority. 

A LESSON FOR TODAY FROM YESTERDAY 


Above the scales in which the claims of 
all groups are weighed is inscribed the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal, “Equal rights for all, special 
privileges for none.” That idealistic balance 
has not always, if ever, been attained. But 
whenever special privilege in any form has 
been so rash as to push its advantage in- 
tolerably far, the American people have rallied 
against it and suppressed it. In the cloud 
of witnesses qualified to testify to that fact 
are the shades of George III, the Federalist 
aristocracy, the United States Bank, slavery, 
the railroad magnates in the public-be- 
damned era, the financial oligarchs in the 
money-mad 1920's. 

Mr. Wendell Willkie has been warning labor 
today by holding up a picture of what befell 
the gilded area of yesterday, when one admin- 
istration after another “played ball with big 
business” until big business grew so “greedy 
and reckless” that “financial leadership be- 
came in many cases financial racketeering.” 
To point the moral, Mr. Willkie adds that “we 
turned against those industrialists and finan- 
ciers, we investigated them, we denounced 
them, and we tore their structure to pieces.” 
The consequences were, he argues, that “‘so- 
ciety became vengeful beyond the point of 
reform and so hurt itself by destroying the 
good along with the bad.” 


ILL-MATCHED TEAM 


A 70-year partnership between business and 
agriculture was succeeded by a partnership 
between agriculture and labor in the elec- 
tion of 1932. The Roosevelt administration 
has been playing ball with that combination. 
But it is a shaky coalition. With all his sus- 
picion of Wall Street, the farmer fells more 
kinship with business than with labor. He 
is himself a capitalist if he owns his land. 
In any case he has to be somewhat of a busi- 
nessman to keep his head above water, and 
also an employer of labor, sometimes a hard- 
fisted one. He has felt less than any other 
group the direct impact of the industrial 
revolution. Unwilling to organize his own 
trade, he questions the necessity of labor 
organizations. The farmers in a recent Gal- 
lup poll cast the heaviest vote that was polled 
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against all unions, 48 percent, where only 34 
percent of business took that side. 


ULTIMATE LOYALTY 


Not only does one group serve to check 
another and hold it from running away with 
the country, there is a similar check within 
each group itself. Notwithstanding the 
yearly farm income has been boosted from 
five billion in 1932 to nine billion last year 
and to an estimated eleven billion this year, 
many farmers are restless under the restric- 
tions of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration and fearful that the farm lobby in 
Washington will pressure Congress into an 
extreme which will invite reaction. 

The more strictly farm States forsook Mr. 
Roosevelt in the 1940 election, returning to 
the party of business, and so did most of the 
rural regions in the Farm Belt as a whole. 

Whenever a group policy is seen to 
threaten the general interest, there are inde- 
pendent spirits in it that tend toward dis- 
sent or doubt. Thereupon the solidarity of 
that group starts to crack. The great body 
of organized labor has nc more use than their 
fellow Americans at large have for arrogant 
leadership, or racketeering parasites, or 
strikes by one union against another in a de- 
fense industry. 

Within every group there always are two 
pulls in opposite directions; two loyalties con- 
tend with each other, a loyalty to the lesser 
unit comes in competition with a loyalty to 
the greater unit, which is our country. This 
is the Union which always wins in the last 
show-down, because we all carry a card in ‘It. 

The purpose of what has been said here 
today is not to solve the strike problem, but 
merely to contribute a little toward a good- 
tempered understanding of how to approach 
it. We cannot afford to seek a triumph over 
any part of our fellow citizens. We have no 
sullen minorities, and we don’t wish to breed 
any. 

Groups are legitimate children of the lib- 
erties we are arming to defend against totali- 
tarianism, which tolerates no groups. Toler- 
ance of minorities and patience in dealing 
with their grievances or in curbing their ex- 
cesses are lubricants essential to the func- 
tioning of this great, complex machine of free 
institutions in the vastest area of freedom 
the world ever saw, this great aggregation of 
groups which all groups alike cherish in their 
hearts as the United States of America. 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting a poem entitled 
“Back When,” written by one of my con- 
stituents, an outstanding South Caro- 
linian, who has a gift for writing poems, 
in which he refers to our President, Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the closing verse. 

This poem gives a very vivid picture of 
the past, and should prove to be most 
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interesting to those of us who remember 
so well what happened in the old days. 
“BACK WHEN” 


The sun rose over the South one morn, the 
cruel war was ended, 

It was no time to sit and whine, the world 
must now be mended; 

We had no light to work at night, our lamps 
were made of tallow, 

We had no roads or bridges left, we crossed 
where streams were shallow. 


Electric lights and motorcars were in the dis- 
tant ages, 

Edison and Henry Ford were in their infant 
stages; 

What shoes we had were tipped with brass, 
brogans with buckled laces, 

They squeaked and squawked each time we 
walked, whenever we went places. 


Boll weevils lived way back then, just like the 
beggar lice, 

Four cents a pound was all we got, they could 
not raise the price; 

We took our sugarcane to mill, the sirup was 
all one brand, 

We only planted just enough down on the 
bottom land; 


In winter we had lots of ice, in summer we 
had hail, 

When we built a fence around the house, we 
had to split the rails; 

We had no screens to stop the flies, we shooed 
them by the hour, 

Then gasoline and dynamite, nobody knew 
their power. 


We used to sit by the roadside and watch the 
wagons go, 

The driver walked most of the time, the 
wheels they rolled so slow; 

We had fresh meat just once a year, biscuits 
now and then, 

Our corn was ground the old time way, the 
milier ground it thin. 


It was so long till Christmas time, the years 
went by so slow, 

The old folks said it came too fast in the days 
of long ago; 

Sometimes we drank persimmon beer, on 
Sunday sassafras tea, 

With light bread cooked on the old fireplace, 
it was so good for me. 


We cut a bee tree in the fall, got honey sweet 
and plenty, 

We got bee stung most every time, our eyes 
swelled up so squinty; 

In summertime we piled the wood, we had to 
plan for winter, 

It sure was fun to start a fire without a match 
or splinter. 


The courthouse was a sacred place where men 
were tried for killing, 

Nobody ever thought back then, men would 
be tried for stilling; 

The waterworks were at the spring, gourds 
with mighty handles, 

One month we washed at our house, the next 
at neighbor Randal’s. 


The preacher preached amazing grace, the 
kind that saved from sin, 

The people sang and prayed and served, but 
that was back then; 

The mailman came once every week, he rode 
a balky mule, 

The mail he brought it always taught to live 
the Golden Rule. 


The doctor rolled his pills himself, and always 
saw your tongue, 

Brought baby sister in his bag, and cured 
both old and young; 

There were no banks tc borrow from, we had 
no cash to spend, 

Faith and hope were almost gone, we had no 
Roosevelt then. 

—Thos. H. Williamson. 

AIKEN, S. C. 


The Nicaraguan Canal—A Neglected 
Opportunity 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
last 6 or 7 years I have been kicked all 
over a 10-acre lot, because I believed and 
still stick to my belief that we long ago 
should have taken advantage of an op- 
portunity to have a Nicaraguan canal and 
a Nicaraguan railroad. 

I have talked myself hoarse and the 
Military Affairs Committee and the Sub- 


committee for Appropriations for the 


Navy deaf, along this line. And now the 
birds come home to roost. I can say “I 
told you so.” 

As Paul Wohl said the other day: 

Recent events in Central America are of 
tremendous importance for the future of the 
United States and perhaps for the entire 
world. New short-cut routes from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific are beginning to at- 
tract American and international traffic. De- 
velopment of these routes, in conjunction 
with restricted navigation through the Suez 
Canal, might well transform Central America 
into “the bridge of world’s commerce” and 
make it the main stronghold of American 
and British imperial defense against the radi- 
ating forces of Hitler’s Eurasian realm. 


Mr. Speaker, that is just what I have 
been trying to make the Army and Navy 
see for 7-years, and to me it seems that 
even a blind man could sense the practi- 
cability of the proposition. 

Over and over again I have tried to 
tell the “big boys” that if the Germans 
can consolidate their position in Dakar 
and threaten the seaway around the 
Cape of Good Hope, the routes via Cen- 
tral America will become Great Britain’s 
and America’s principal lines of com- 
munication between the Atlantic and In- 
dia and the Far East. They are not 
much longer than the South Atlantic 
route around Africa. 

The transcontinental railways of the 
United States and Canada cannot ab- 
sorb this interocean traffic. Even today 
they are hardly able to cope with in- 
creased transportation requirements 
from the eastern regions of America to 
the industrial centers on the Pacific. 
Thus, the routes across Central America 
assume great significance from an eco- 
nomic as well as from a military point 
of view. 

“What of it?” the “big boys” wanted to 
know. “We are prepared,” said they, “to 
do thus and so at M-day, at zero hour.” 

They were not and are not. What is 
more, I knew whereof I spoke, and I am 
not bragging. Rather, weeping. 

Is not it a reflection on us to have to 
depend on the Central American repub- 
lics for our active preparatory defense? 
It is a disgrace. We should be ashamed. 
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We are a bunch of boasters with much 
talk and little activity. 

Look at our defense program. Plenty 
of money and no organization. Nothing 
but. controversy between bureaucrats. It 
is time the American people knew who 
is responsible for our tardiness in prop- 
erly preparing for perhaps the last de- 
fense of democracy. 

This New Deal has bogged down, got- 
ten tangled up, and does not know where 
it is headed. Now is the time for some- 
body who does know to grab the ball and 
carry it. 

Do you realize that with war threaten- 
ing in the Pacific there are only five 
routes crossing Central America from 
coast to coast—the Panama Canal; the 
Panama Railroad; the Costa Rican rail- 
roads from Puntarenas on the Pacific to 
Puerto Limon on the Atlantic; the Inter- 
national Railways of Central America, 
which cut through Guatemala from San 
Jose to Puerto Barrios; and the Tehuan- 
tepec Railroad from Salina Cruz to 
Puerto Mexico. 

Everyone who has any gray matter in 
his cranium recognizes the fact that the 
Panama Canal alone is not sufficient. 
Large aircraft carriers and ships like the 
Normandie and the Europa cannot pass 
through the locks. The tendency in 
shipbuilding until the war was to build 
even larger ships. The construction of a 
new set of locks, which was started last 
year, and various other modifications 
now under way will broaden the Canal 
considerably, but this work will not be 
completed before 1946. 

As I have repeatedly said, the Panama 
Canal is dangerously vulnerable. Its 
locks are interdependent, and the de- 
struction of one of them would result in 
complete disaster, for the Canal would be 
drained of its water. 

Incidental to the necessity for the 
Nicaraguan Canal, I have urged the need 
for transisthmian railroads. Nobody has 
cared a hoot or paid any attention. Now 
Wwe are up against it; we have no Nica- 
raguan Canal. No railroad. 

There are today those who will listen, 
however, to the following figures pre- 

«pared by the aforementioned Paul Wohl, 
who says: 

Development of the trans-Isthmian rail- 
roads has become a vital issue. The Panama 
Railroad, which runs on the North American 
side of the Canal, is able to handle a substan- 
tial amount of traffic, although it has but a 
single track, only 24 locomotives, and little 
more than 500 ordinary freight cars. In 
1939-40 it carried 122,402 tons of through 
commercial freight, plus 260,681 tons of Canal 
freight. In the year ended June 380, 1941, 
this traffic had increased to 174,461 and 
299,842 tons, respectively. The track is 47.6 
miles long and in excellent working condi- 
tion. A rapid succession of trains could 
multiply the present traffic, which is infinite- 
ly small compared with the almost 20,000,000 
tons of cargo which moved through the Canal 
in 1940. These 20,000,000 tons represent 
exactly 559,560 carloads at 35.7 tons a car. 

Assuming that the Panama Railroad could 
run 50 trains a day, with 20 cars each, fully 
loaded (the average load in each loaded car 
in 1939-40 was 18.1 tons), it could transport 
less than a third of the cargo which moved 
through the Canal during the last year. In 
view of the present equipment of the rail- 





road, this estimate is purely theoretical, and 
the burden of the traffic would rest upon 
America’s great transcontinental lines, which, 
to a recent estimate of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, would need a 
pool of 33,000 freight cars to carry the 875 
daily carloads of additional traffic resulting 
from a possible closing of the Panama Canal. 
These figures illustrate the importance of the 
remaining 3 trans-Isthmian lines. 


Potentially the most efficient of the three is 
the Tehuantepec Railroad. Its use would 
shorten the distance from New York to San 
Francisco by about 1,200 miles and from New 
Orleans to San Francisco by almost 2,000, as 
compared to the route via Panama. This 
line is part of the Mexican railroad system 
and has standard gage, whereas the railroad 
across Guatemala ha’ a 3-foot gage, the Costa 
Rica line 3.6 feet, and the Panama Railroad 
5 feet. The Tehuantepec Railroad is there- 
fore the only one on which standard Ameri- 
can rolling stock can be used. 

Until the opening of the Panama Canal, the 
Tehuantepec Railroad ran about 20 trains 
a day in each direction. In 1913 it carried 
more than 1,000,000 tons of cargo. Since 
1915 the interoceanic traffic was almost nil 
and at present the railroad has been reduced 
to a local line. It could, however, be re- 
adapted to through traffic and relieve the 
Canal and maritime shipping, which in the 
present emergency suffers from a serious lack 
of tonnage in intercoastal as well as inter- 
national service. 

Unfortunately, the entire Mexican railroad 
system is in poor shape. Senor Enrique 
Estrada, general manager of the Mexican Na- 
tional Railways, recently asserted that 300 
of his 1,000 locomotives have been in service 
for more than 40 years; 100 of them are use- 
less, 200 require thorough repair. Of the 
8,000 freight cars available in 1913, only 5,000 
can be used now. Although normally there 
are about 4,000 American and Canadian 
freight cars on the Mexican railroads, Mexico 
urgently needs locomotives and cars. 

In view of the fairly large sums involved 
in the overhauling of her railways (the pres- 
ent estimate is about $50,000,000), it is likely 
that the United States first will assist Mexico 
in the modernization and reequipment of the 
182 miles of the strategic Tehuantepec line 
from Salina Cruz to Puerto Mexico or Coat- 
zacoalcos (the River of the Winding Snakes). 

The two remaining trans-Isthmian railroads 
also merit the attention of this country. The 
International Railways of Central America are 
owned and operated by an American concern. 
Although their traffic consists mostly of ba- 
Nanas and coffee from the interior of Guate- 
mala to Puerto Barrios on the Atlantic, it 
amounted to approximately 1,000,000 tons in 
the last years, and the 275 miles of interocean 
track from San Jose to Puerto Barrios easily 
could carry international and defense traffic. 
This line has the advantage of being con- 
nected with the Mexican railroads, although 
the different gage calls for transshipment on 
the border. 

The line across Costa Rica consists of two 
railways—the electrical railway to the Pa- 
cific, owned and operated by the Government, 
107 miles long, climbing from Puerto Limon 
on the Caribbean Sea to Ala juela, east of the 
capital, San Jose de Costa Rica. From San 
Jose, the British-owned “Railways of Costa 
Rica” operate a 70-mile line to Puntarenas 
on the Pacific. There is a very limited 
amount of interocean traffic, which could be 
increased substantially. 

The Atlantic terminal ports cf the Tehuan- 
tepec, the International Guatemala and the 
Costa Rica Railroads are in good condition. 
The ports on the Pacific coast require con- 
stant protection against shifting sands. 
Puntarenas and Salina Cruz are equipped to 
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_handle traffic rapidly from piers. San Jose, 
the Pacific terminal of the Guatemala line, 
is an open roadstead which could be trans- 
formed into a relatively efficient port in not 
much more than 6 months. 

The use of sea trains to and from the 
Tehuantepec Railroad and of interchangeable 
freight containers to and from the other than 
standard-gage lines would reduce port op- 
erations to a minimum, and assure a smooth 
flow of traffic over the three somewhat neg- 
lected railway lines across the Central Amer- 
ican Isthmus. 


Mr. Speaker, as I say, I have talked un- 
til I was hoarse to an audience uninter- 
ested, but now that their dollars and their 
love of liberty are at stake, they may be 
enough’ concerned to realize that long, 
long ago we should have waked up to a 
realization of the fact that, as certainly 
as the sun rises and sets, this day that is 
coming was sure to arrive. We should 
have prepared for it. 

I have said and done all I could toward 
that end. My grandchildren cannot hold 
me responsible for anything that Japan 
may do to us because we have not the 
egress or access I urged as obsolutely es- 
sential to our possible victory. 

Posterity may not owe me anything, 
but I still have to look myself in the face; 
and that nobody would realize the neces- 
sity for unlimited opportunity for egress 
and access to the two oceans, when we 
had the money and the chance, has irked 
and bothered me, world without end. 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Malcolm J. Shirley, depart- 
ment commander, department of South 
Carolina, the American Legion, Spartan- 
Lurg, S. C., at a public Armistice Day 
celebration sponsored by the Snartanburg 
Post of the American Legion, on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11, 1941: 


When I address you as fellow Americans, I 
wonder if you realize the full meaning and 
significance of that term, “fellow Americans.” 
It is only by comparing our lot with the lot 
of millions in other lands that we begin to 
understand. We have only to turn the knob 
of the radio dial today to get news trom other 
lands. Always it is the same sad, grim story 
of carnage, war, and destruction. We hear 
the voice o. the dictators, the oratory of the 
war lords, the frenzied voice of the newsmen 
as they picture to us the spitting machine 
guns, the roar of cannon, mass executions 
and persecutions, submarine sinkings, the 
bombings and explosions, 
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It is when we make this comparison; com- 
their war, woe, misery, their dark de- 
spair with the happiness, peace, and freedom 
enjoyed in America that we fully realize that 
this being an American is truly the essence 
of human happiness, and millions there are 
who envy us that privilege and the responsi- 
bilities attached thereto. And we glory in 
the freedom of our dem : 

Today we celebrate the signing of the 
armistice. Twenty-three years have passed 
since that eventful day, and of all those na- 
tions involved America, practically alone, is 
at peace today. Once more overseas the 
bronze-throated bugle has sounded assembly, 
calling men again to march forth to death 
and destruction. Once more the earth trem- 
bles under the tread of millions of hobnails. 
Once more the green sod opens to receive the 
last mortal remains of the sons of mothers. 
Although we in America are feverishly pre- 
paring against that eventuality, for the mo- 
ment at least, there is no war within our 
boundaries and our first thought on this 
Armistice Day should be to thank Almighty 
God, the power who made, preserves, and pro- 
tects us as a nation. 

We of this generation in America have in- 
herited our freedom. Having inherited it, 
and living under the protection of the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, we are prone 
to accept our freedom as a matter of course. 
We forget that this freedom is not a natural 
state—that the freedom which we enjoy was 
purchased at a high price, that our fore- 
fathers suffered untold hardship, yea, many 
of them gave their very life’s blood that you 
and I might be born free. 

On Armistice Day we do honor to the Un- 
known Svldier and those he represents. We 
hold a rendezvous with the glorious dead. 
We eulogize their courage their bravery, their 
devotion to duty; although there is little we 
can do or say to add to their laurels. Their 
deeds speak so loudly that the tongue is 
silenced. 

It is well that we render them this homage. 
But I have an idea that if those heroes could 
come before us today in flesh and blood that 
they would say to us, “Fellow Americans, we 
appreciate the honors, but if you really wish 
to do us honor, do so in your individual lives. 
Rekindie within the breasts of every Ameri- 
can citizen the spirit of service and devotion 
to country that characterized Our services in 
World War No. 1.” 

They would challenge us. They would tell 
us that America challenges us to come once 
more to her aid in her time of need, not nec- 
essarily for the moment with drawn sword 
and flaming musket but against an insidious 
whispering campaign. There are those in 
our land today who would woo us with 
strange philosophies. They would tell us 
that the principles of democracy upon which 
our country was founded and has grown 
great are Old-fashioned and outmoded. They 
would tell us that there is a “new freedom” 
that we must accept. Some of those who 
would spread these iniquitous doctrines are 
simply misguided Americans—others are 
American Quislings. There are those among 
us, who would have us adopt a defeatist atti- 
tude, who preach a doctrine of appeasement. 
It may be one who only a few years ago was 
America’s national hero. 

The heroes of the past would challenge us 
to defeat these un-American doctrines. They 
would tell us that in this, our country’s time 
of peril, that we must be a united country; 
that we must forget all else save our country’s 
need. They would tell us that neither capi- 
tal nor labor must take advantage of this 
hour of peril to further selfish interests. And 
for any individual, group, or organization 


that does take such an attitude, we find a 
name in the pages of Revolutionary history. 
I do not fail to brand them modern Benedict 
They are already partners of the 
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Axis. Thus the heroes of the past challenge 
us on this Armistice Day. We must meet 
and accept that challenge. 

There comes to us a second challenge. This 
challenge comes from overseas. It is the 
challenge of the dictators. They challenge 
our democratic way of living. They chal- 
lenge us the rights of a free people. They 
would substitute for right a ruthless might. 
To the dictators justice is unknown, truth 
they crush under heel. 
human liberties perish. The dictators are 
not satisfied with spreading their unholy 
teachings within the bounds of their own 
lands. It is their avowed purpose to force 
their beliefs upon all peoples. They are the 
sworn enemies of democracy. Then how can 
we, the most democratic of all nations, be- 
lieve that it is not their purpose to attack 
us? They challenge us the freedom of the 
seas. Already they are sinking our ships. 
We must accept this second challenge that 
comes to us today from the dictators. Amer- 
ica has accepted this challenge and is work- 
ing feverishly night and day, and woe be 
unto that person, group of persons, or organ- 
ization that hinders us in our all-effort to 
meet the challenge of the dictators. America 
will never forget nor forgive. 

We in America must keep burning brightly 
the flame of freedom so that when this mad 
war is over, and in God's own good time it 
will end, the peoples of Europe may rekindle 
the torch of freedom in the flame of Ameri- 
can democracy. 

We must accept these challenges from the 
past and the present. The past has a right 
to demand it of us and the future has a right 
to expect it of us. 

The American Legion, composed of men 
who faced death in World War No. 1, accepts 
these challenges. We call upon all Ameri- 
cans to join us in rededicating ourselves to 
the service of our country in her time of need. 
The Legion pledges itself to continue in the 
service of God and country with the same 
fervency and zeal that characterized our 
service in the other war. In making this 
pledge we call on all Americans to present a 
united front for “the defeat of Hitler and all 
he stands for,” to the end that peace may 
once more prevail upon the earth and that 
liberty may be the lot of all peoples. 

We are honored today in having with us 
members of the armed forces of our country. 

You have recently seen in the newspapers 
statements that the morale of our Army is 
low. Don’t you believe a word of it. The 
greatest peace-time maneuvers of all time are 
now in progress in South and North Carolina. 
I have been over in the area of those maneu- 
vers. I have contacted and talked with the 
men and I want to tell you that those men 
now serving in the armed forces of our coun- 
try are just as true and patriotic as the men 
of any generation of Americans. And I want 
furthermore to tell you that if ever the Army 
morale becomes low it will be because that of 
the people in civilian life is low. The morale 
of the Army is a reflection of the morale back 
home. The men of the armed forces are fully 
awake to the dangers of our country. It is 
the people back home who sleep. The only 
difference between some Americans today and 
Rip Van Winkle is that Rip Van Winkle woke 
up. The sooner the people of America awake 
to the realization that we have a war to win 
the more chance we have of winning that 
war. It is too late to ask “When are we going 
to get into the war?” Already our destroyers 
are being sunk. Already there is an expedi- 
tionary force in Iceland. The question now 
is, “What progress are we making toward 
winning the war?” Let us continue to sing 
in all seriousness God Bless America, and 
let us at the same time do our individual ut- 
most for America. 


Where dictators rise | 


A President of a National Bank Analyzes 
the Bell Telephone Monopoly and Prays 
for Justice at the Hands of the Ameri- 


can Government 
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BRIEF OF I. H. NAKDIMEN, OF FORT 
SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I incorporate herein 
a very interesting brief filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission on 
behalf of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. against the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. This brief is entitled “A 
Humble Supplication for Protection of 
Property and Conservation of Public In- 
terest.” It contains factual data and 
persuasive arguments which are both 
challenging and provocative. I recom- 
mend its careful reading by all those who 
have been oppressed and depressed by 
the maneuvering and machinations of 
certain of the privately owned utilities of 
America over a period of many years. 

The matters presented in this brief, in 
my judgment, reveal irrefutably a condi- 
tion which calls aloud to high heaven for 
attention, and for legislative and official 
action. How long, O Lord, how long 
will the people credulously, gullibly, and 
supinely tolerate a condition which 
should be promptly remedied in connec- 
tion with the telephone monopoly? But 
let the brief by I. H. Nakdimen, president 
of the City National Bank of Fort Smith, 
Ark., speak for itself. It involves a mat- 
ter of eminent public interest, and dis- 
cusses a situation which shows how much 
of a menace is the privately owned tele- 
phone combine in America, a threat not 
alone to small concerns but to other con- 
sumers and the general public. 

[Docket No. 3796. Before the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, 
D. C. Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., 
petitioner, v. Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., respondent, Motion for permission to 
file additional brief for information of 
Commission ] 

Comes now Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co., a corporation, and moves the 
Commission for an order permitting it to file 
an additional brief in the above cause here- 
tofore decided adversely to this movant in 
denying its second petition for rehearing, for 
the following reasons: 

I 


That the personnel of the Commission has 
changed since said adverse ruling. 
11 
That all of the Commissioners, including 


those who participated in the adverse ruling 
have never comprehended the true issues and 
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merits of the case of this movant, and that 

this brief scught to be submitted pursuant 

to this motion will enlighten and reveal more 

in detail the true issues which have been 

inadvertently overlooked by the Commissicn. 
I 


That substantial justice may be done and 
the rights of the movant be protected as to 
its property and the interest of the public 
conserved Y 


Your movant would further state that this 
motion is not filed to burden or to harass 
the Commission, or in any manner to malign 
the good intentions, notions and purposes 
of those commissioners concurring in the said 
adverse decision, but that the entire Com- 
mission at this time may be apprized of the 
true issues in this case and be able to pass 
judgment on the grave injustice which the 
adverse ruling has perpetrated upon this 


By I. H. NAKDIMEN, I’s President. 


OKLAHOMA-ARKANSAS TELEPHONE Co., 
Fort Smith, Ark., June 3, 1941. 

. T. J. Stowr, Secretary, 

James LAWRENCE FLy, Chairman, 

Paut A. WALKER, 

Norman S. Case, 

T. A. M. Craven, 

Grorce Henry PAYNE, 

. FREDERICK I. THOMPSON, 

Ray C. WAKEFIELD, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 

Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Since I know of no law pre- 
venting me from petitioning a governmen- 
tal agency or otherwise as a citizen, and 
property holder and especially a matter in- 
volving my interest in a business of which I 
am the head; and cognizant of the fact that 
it is the custom to be represented by legal 
counsel, but at the same time invoking my 
constitutional rights, I am taking the liberty 
of presenting this appeal to your conscience 
and your judgment for the preservation of 
the initiative, individuality and above all, the 
right to property and the pursuit of happi- 
ness in the enjoyment thereof, and 

Owing to the fact that the Commission has 
been changed and some of the present Com- 
missioners are maybe not aware of the ins 
and outs of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone case, I desire to reply to the decision 
of the Commission at that time. I am try- 
ing to show the errors that they have made in 
the decision. According to their opinion, it 
doesn’t seem they have considered the record 
in the case and the true facts of the case, 
with the exception of Commissioner, Hon. 
Paul A. Walker. In fact, he is more familiar 
with the case than anyone of the Commis- 
sioners, owing to the fact that he has been 
on the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma 
and he has battled with the Bell Telephone 
Co. for years, which placed him in a position 
to krow the honesty and dishonesty, the 
justice and injustice, of the Bell’s tactics. 

In the opinion rendered by the Commission 
in this case it seems they have ignored every 
true fact surrounding the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone case, either willingly or un- 
knowingly. Any man on the Commission 
who reads the record and knows the true 
facts cannot decide the way the last Commis- 
sion decided unless for some valid reason 
known to himself for doing so. 

It is like a man “ho murders another man 
in cold-blooded murder without any cause. 
The Commission’s own report substantiates 
my statements. I refer to Report and Order 
of the Commission 32214, February 9, 1939. 
Docket No. 3796. 

If the present Commission reads it and 
studies it they are bound to appreciate the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co.’s position. 
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The opinion is so full of errors and mis- 


unfairness in the decision rendered by the 
past members of the Commission. 

I refer to Report and Order 32214, February 
9, 1939, Docket No. 3796. 

I desire to call your attention, first, to the 
fact that it took the Commission 8 years and 

month to decide the case. That alone, in 


grounds and good cause for my statements 
that I make about the Commission deciding 
this case the way t= ey did. 

Any statement that I make is not based on 
imagination, but is created from the Commis- 
sion’s own record of opinion. The best evi- 
dence of any statement that I may make 
about the Bell Telephone Co. is the fact 
that— 

The Federal Communications Commission 
report about the Bell Telephone Co. consists 
of 52,000 pages. 

The Bell’s reply brief consists of 350 pages, 
including their supplement. 

I am asking the honorable Commission, 
“Isn’t it a fact that there isn’t a page nor a 
line in the Bell’s reply brief pertaining to the 
case at bar?” 

I desire to state the Commission’s report 
sounds like it is not written by the entire 
Commission’s minds, but it was written or 
dictated by some of the minds of the Bell 
Telephone Co. The reason for my statement 
is because no one who is supposed to decide a 
case at bar could so systematically dodge, con- 
ceal and cover up and convert the facts of the 
issue to something where it will confuse the 
mind to the extent that after reading it the 
best mind would not know what it is. 

Knowing the tactics and the manipulations 
and the falsehood of the Bell, I could not keep 
from seeing the hand of Esau all through that 
brief of the Bell Telephone Co. I am not try- 
ing to make any misstatements about the 
Bell, as no one could make a statement one 
about another unless the one creates the 
cause of the other one making the statement. 
The best evidence that my statement is true 
is what I have said at the beginning, regard- 
ing the 52,000 pages created and written by 
your Commission and the Bell's reply brief 
to the 52,000 pages, consisting of 350 pages, 
including their supplement, and not a line 
nor a syllable in the Bell’s reply brief pertains 
to the case at bar. 

That alone is the strongest convincing 
statement tha: I can make, and that is the 
strongest argument for your Commission to 
be aware of the falsehood and the dishonesty 
of the Bell Telephone tactics. There is no 
language in the dictionary too strong to ex- 
press the corruptions of the Bell in the case 
at bar, and yet is this Commission or any 
other Commission going to decide the case in 
favor of the Bell Telephone Co.? How would 
this Commission or any other Commission 
feel or lean or decide in favor of a dishonor- 
able corporation like the Bell? 

Their shekels are the strongest thing 
about them, but in time they cannot and 
they will not overpower justice. They are 
like a robber with a six shooter. When he 
robs during the night, his strength, his power 
is the six shooter, holding the gun to the in- 
nocent he robs; but when you take the six 
shooter away from the robber, he is nothing 
but a coward. The robber and the murderer 
sometimes last a long time, but his final re- 
sults is known to you as well as to myself; 
and that is bound to be the results of the 
Bell Telephone Co. tactics. 

Anyone who knows anything about this 
case or any case similar to it, could read this 
opinion and see for himself how the opinion 
has been juggled and it was cleverly pre- 
pared with the assistance of someone who 
knows more about it than the average man 
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on the Commission, unless the member of 
the Commission has years and years of experi- 
ence and litigation with the Bell. 

I would not be in a pusition to express the 
way I do if it wasn’t for the experience that 
I have had with the Bell Telephone Co. for 
the last 15 years, and being in litigation with 
them for the last 13 years. 

Sometimes I say to m — “Is it possible 
for a corporation to be so false and yet exist?” 
Every time I think ee it, talk about it, or 
study about it, the ~—S e Bell manipulates, 
it makes my blood boil cea d-cay te mona 
“How do they get away with it?” 

The thirc paragraph on he second page 
reads as follows: 

“Both parties filed briefs with the exam- 
iner; * * * the examiner issued his re- 
ete recommending that the petition be de- 
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based upon the finding that physical connec- 
tion between the petitioner and respondent 
at Fort Smith is not mecemmmay or desirable in 
the public interest * * 

Isn’t that criminal? mare that convincing 
of my statements above? Here the Govern- 
ment is paying an examiner a good salary, 
sending him to Fort Smith, living luxuriously, 
only taking testimony a few hours a day, and 
he doesn’t know the first principle about the 
case, and yet read his decision. What does he 
say? “Physical connection is not necessary 
or desirable.” 

Here is a line that has been built for forty- 
odd years, and the line was such that the Bell 
could not steal it; they could not confiscate 
or manipulate it like they have with all the 
other independent telephones. They come 
during the night on Sunday, destroy the con- 
nection, and admit on the stand the reason 
they came on Sunday during the night. was 
in order that the law would not get them, and 
yet the brilliant examiner, without knowledge 
of telephones, without even the use of com- 
mon sense, says the physical connection was 
not necessary. No one who is a public officer, 
having charge of a case like this, like this 
examiner did, and knowing the facts, could 
honestly and conscientiously make such a 
radical statement. 

If the Rell Telephone Co. was justified in 
doing what they did, why did they go during 
the night on Sunday and destroy the inde- 
pendent telephone line? 

Because they could not buy it for a song 
like they had other lines that they own. 
That alone should convince anyone of the 
injustice of the Bell Telephone Co. to a little 
independent telephone company. Yet the 
learned and brilliant examiner says physical 
connection was not necessary or Gesirable. 
That alone should convince the honorable 
Commission of the injustice, the unfairness 
of the decision against the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas Telephone Co. 

The learned examiner contradicts himself 
on the same page, page 2, paragraph 4: “The 
testimony offered by the petitioner and ex- 
cluded by the examiner, should be in the 
record in proper form for its consideration.” 
How could the testimony be in the record 
when the examiner excluded it? 

Decisions of this kind caused the Bell 
Telephone Co. to own 98 percent of the inde- 
pendent telephone lines. How did they se- 
cure these favorable decisions? By hot air? 
By their good looks? By their slick tongues? 

No. By their crooked manipulations. No 
one could succeed in monopolizing the tele- 
phone all over the country like the Bell has 
monopolized on their good looks or on their 
honesty and integrity. 

That must be considered very seriously by 
the Commission or by court when the Bell, 
the greatest monopoly in the world, is fight- 
ing, grasping, trying to steal the little inde- 
pendent telephones’ lines, adding to their 
monopoly 100 percent. The monopoly of the 
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Bell costs the people millions and billions 
every time they use the telephone, and yet 
how does the Bell get away with it? 

Is there no justice? Is there no hope for 
justice? Is the beast in the wilderness, the 
Bell Telephone Co., to continue forever with- 
out a stop? Every telephone case that is 
tried by the Commission cr court, the Bell 
case or any other.monopoly case, the one who 
is in charge to give justice is responsible for 
a@ certain amount of the Bell’s corruptness, 
The Bell Telephone Co. could- not manipu- 
late their injustice to the people as much as 
they do if it wasn’t for some assistance from 
someone who has the power to give them 
that assistance. 

On page 4, the fourth paragraph, I quote, 
“it will be observed at the outset that the 
petitioner withdrew its contention for the 
reestablishment of a proper division of tolls 
and charges, and introduced no evidence 
which would enable the Commission to make 
any finding in that respect.” 

This is absolutely untrue and false, and I 
don’t see how the Commission could have 
made that statement knowing it is absolutely 
untrue and false. 

We have objected strenuously, and what did 
the learned examiner do? He gave a deaf ear 
for no justified reason except either through 
ignorance or by being partial to the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. I don’t see how any man could 
listen to the case at bar and decide the way 
this examiner did. The only reason for a deci- 
sion like that that I can account for is 
through prejudice or partiality. 

From the first paragraph, page 5, I quote: 
“The rights of the parties may have been con- 
clusively determined through litigation, but 
it is the public interest rather than the rights 
of the parties as carriers with which we are 
now concerned.” 

According to his theory, if it were in his 
power, he would eliminate all the independ- 
ent telephones and deliver them to the giant 
Bell Telephone. My understanding of his 
statement is that he is inclined to give the 
Bell 100-percent monopoly. That is the only 
Way anyone could construe the meaning of 
the learned examiner. 

I desire to call to the attention of the hon- 
orable Commission paragraph 6, page 5. This 
is the meat of the coconut. The whole con- 
troversy rests solely and absolutely upon this 
Paragraph. The entire controversy originated 
from the division of tolls. I would like to 
explain clearly to the honorable Commission 
what “division of tolls” means. 

To illustrate: If someone in St. Louis puts 
a@ call in to Poteau, Okla., the Poteau Tele- 
phone Co., through its operator, has to call 
the one in Poteau, and sometimes are com- 
pelled to call them four or five times before 
they locate them. Then after the party is 
located they connect him with St. Louis. The 
call may last from 3 minutes to half an hour. 
The Poteau telephone operator has to watch 
the call until it is completed. 

If the parties talk from 3 minutes to half 
an hour or longer, the Bell may collect any- 
where from $1 to $50 for said call. All the 
Bell Telephone Co. pays the Poteau exchange 
for its connection, for its time, and for the 
use of its exchange is 4 measly pennies. 

Now do you think, do you believe, that this 
is a fair division? That is the cause of the 
Bell getting larger and larger, piling up mil- 
lions and billions; the pocr independent tele- 
phone company is starving and striving for 
existence; and I venture to say that this ex- 
planation has been ignored, otherwise the 
Commission could not have decided the case 
as they did. My above staiements show how 
the independent telephones are slaving for 
the Bell. 

Another thing I want to call to your atten- 
tion is that while they are paying us 4 cents 
for our services on calls, they pay as high as 
25 cents to others where they own part or 
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the biggest part of the independent telephone 
company. They have no one rate for every- 
body. They have no system for every irde- 
pendent telephone line to be treated alike. 
They have no honor or principle. 

This has been done for years, and that is 
one cause why they are freezing, starving, and 
bankrupting the balance of the independent 
telephones out of existence. 

Now, honorable Commission, please read 
this several times, because this is the meat 
of the case. 

I am not trying to criticize you. All I am 
trying to do is repeat the Commission’s own 
language. I am only speaking their own 
action from their own record. I am not 
apologizing for any statement I make, but 
I am trying to convey the thought that any 
statement I make, if it is not complimentary 
to someone, it is not my fault, as all of us 
speak about the other from the records and 
the deeds the other has created, otherwise 
we could not speak. 

The respondent's brief is full of errors, and 
it is written with that intention. as the re- 
spondent knows their statements are false, 
and unfortunately part of the Commission 
either didn’t know or were misled by the Bell. 

There is no language in the dictionary that 
can express the corruptness of the Bell’s tac- 
tics. And yet, how do they get away with it? 
As I have said on previous occasions, I dcn’t 
blame the Commission because if I were on 
the Commission I would have been in the 
same position and might have been misled 
like some of the Commissioners. 

It is an impossibility for any human mind 
to believe all the corruptness that exists by 
a big corporation like the Bell, and it is im- 
possible to believe the corruptness that existed 
among the public utilities as well, and yet 
millions and billions of watered stock has 
been scld, robbing the innocent from their 
life savings. 

The Commission must consider the injus- 
tice and the rcbbery of the watered stock that 
is sold by the Bell has a good deal to do with 
this case, because when a man does one 
wrong he will do another wrong. It is im- 
possible for me to describe all the corrupt- 
ness of the Bell Telephone Co. 

If you will lock at the records from the 
beginning of the investigation until the last 
of the investigation, you will realize that 
every statement I have made or will make, it 
doesn’t matter how harsh it may sound, is 
taken from the Bell’s own record. So please 
don’t blame me for it. Please don’t censure 
or criticize me. I feel your honorable Com- 
mission should commend me for the assist- 
ance and help I give you to uncover the cor- 
ruptness of the Bell that you have to deal 
with 

Every honest man who deals with another 
wants to know the d'shonesty and the cor- 
ruptness of the one he deals with. By doing 
so it helps him to be fair and impartial. 

You are fully aware that our life, our pros- 
perity, and our success in life depends upon 
honesty and justice. None of us suffer for 
the good we do, but we suffer for our sins 
and injustices. I would not make the state- 
ments that I am making if I didn’t feel that 
every honest man, every honest officer, wel- 
comes my above statements. 


The statements made in paragraph 2, 
page 6, of the Federal Communications 
Commission report are already replied to by 


me in this letter. However, I desire to call 
your attention to the cleverness of the Bell— 
the way they worded it; the way they are 
getting away from the real issue. 

The Bell’s reply brief is so cleverly com- 


posed that it is absolutely impossible for 
any mind not familiar with their tactics to 
grasp their falsehood—their untrue state- 
ments and trickery. Every statement, they 
make in their brief is false and untrue, and 
they deceive the minds from the truth and 
succeed in influencing some of the Commis- 


sion to give favorable reports in their favor. 


In paragraph 2, on the sixth page, they 
don’t say that the subscribers to the tele- 
phone were compelled to go out of their office 
or home and walk anywhere from 1 to 10 
blocks in order to use long distance; then 
walk 3 flights of stairs and wait maybe 30 
minutes or an hour and be away that long 
from their office or business in order to get 
through a long-distance call. 

They conceal that and reproduce with 
something flowery to blind the eye and mind 
to the real issue. 

Through the kindness of the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. and through sym- 
pathy for the public for having to be away 
from the business and walking as many 
blocks as it was necessary and then up three 
flights of stairs in order to get a long-distance 
eall through, we connected them with our 
exchange in order to save the people from 
that inconvenience. 

- For 13 years we have been doing the work 
and the Bell has been collecting the pay, and 
yet the honorable Commission has said, 
“There is no justice, no help, no remedy.” 

There isn’t an American citizen that Knows 
the case as well as I do that a thing of this 
kind would not make his blood boil and he 
would feel just like I do, and say to himself, 
“Is it possible that anything of this kind 
could exist in a free civilized country like 
ours?” 

Yet the Commission in the past has de- 
cided in the Bell’s favor. Why? 

On its merits? From justice standpoint? 
From an honorable standpoint. No. Then 
why did they do it? 

That is known only to the Beli and the ones 
who decided in favor of the Bell, with the 
exception of Hon. Paul Walker, who dissented. 

Your honorable Federal Communications 
Commission must not go by what the other 
Commissioners have done. You must take 
the case, weigh it, measure it, and read be- 
tween the lines. You must take into con- 
sideration the Federal Communications Com- 
mission’s record consisting of 52,000 pages 
and the reply brief of the Bell consisting of 
350 pages. Have you read those 350 pages? 
If you have, you are bound to admit that 
there isn’t a page nor a line in the Bell's 
reply brief replying to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 

That shows their trickery. That shows 
their corruptness. There is no language in 
the dictionary that could express the trickery 
and falsehood. 

The Government has created the Federal 
Communications Commission. The Federal 
Communications Commission has spent mil- 
lions and 6 years of hard labor, developing 
all kinds of trickery and robbery as black as 
it could be, and yet nothing is done. How 
can any Commissioner who has given his 
mind and thought to the report of the hon- 
orable Commission yet not do anything? 

I quote from the second paragraph, page 
8, “The Supreme Court of Oklahoma deter- 
mined that the Constitution of Oklahoma 
required a continuance of service between 
the lines of the petitioner and those of the 
respondent regardless of any dispute which 
might be existing between them.” And yet 
your own Commission decided the case 
against the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co. 

In the face of the Commission repeating 
the language of the Supreme Court of Okla- 
homa, it seems to me that the Commission 
is contradicting itself. Besides, the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma was 
more vicious against the action of the Bell 
than your honorable Commission quoted in 
your report. 

The Commission’s own admission on page 8, 
paragraph 3, is enough to justify your honor- 
able body to decide the case in favor of the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. instead of 
in favor of the Bell, besides all the other 
strong arguments in favor of the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. 
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If it were legal for the Bel’ Telephone Co. to 
do what they have done, and that is destroy 
the connection of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co., why did they do it during the 
night and on Sunday? Why did they send 
men to Poteau 3 weeks before this hap- 
pened, who represented themselves as geol- 
ogists; and then during the night on Sunday 
destroy the connection between the Bell and 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Te'ephone Co.? . 

That alone shows the corruptness. That 
alone shows the violation of law, violation 
of ethics, and violation of every principle of 
justice, and yet your honorable Commission 
decided in favor of the Bell. 

Paragraph 8, page 8, speaks in the strongest 
language that could be spoken and written 
by your own Commission. Is the Commis- 
sion going to contradict their own statement, 
their own language, their own principles; 
their own knowledge? 

Paragraph 2; page 9: That statement is 
erroneous by the Bell. We did not agree 
upon it. Two, who were the majority of the 
corporation commission, succeded in -having 
this statement of the Bell, and there was 
nothing else for us to do. 

There were three men on the corporation 
commission; and Hon. Paul Walker, who is 
a member of the present Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, dissented then like he 
is dissenting now, because he is thoroughly 
familiar with the corrupt manipulations of 
the Bell’s tactics, and their injustice in 
freezing out the independents as fast as they 
can in order to control and monopolize. 

In answer to. paragraph 3, page 9, all I 
can say in regard to the report is that courts 
are human and subject to errors as well. 

Paragraph 4, page 9, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission didn’t go into the case to 
know well enough what it was all about. I 
am safe in saying, that if the Interstate Com- 
merce .Commission had gone into the case 
thoroughly they would have acted otherwise. 

In answer to paragraph 3, page 10, the 
Commission is entirely in error in their con- 
tention in that statement. The best evi- 
dence of my statement is the Commission's 
own statement on the same page, fourth 
paragraph: 

“Since the date of the decisions referred 
to hereinabove, Congress has delegated to 
this Commission the right and authority to 
compel physical connection between tele- 
phone companies engaged in interstate com- 
munication in cases where the Commission, 
after opportunity for hearing, finds such ac- 
tion necessary or desirable in the public 
interest.” 

Now, how could the Commission find it is 
not necessary in this case, when the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. was in exist- 
ence long years before the Bell in that com- 
munity. Isn’t that sufficient for the Com- 
mission to see the wrongdoings of the Bell? 

Your honorable Commission admits in 
paragraph 5, page 10, the intention of the 
Congress, and yet how can the Commission 
decide the case contrary to its own state- 
ments? 

I note the honorable Commission states 
the Bell’s telephone wires are now copper. 
First, I want to call the Commission’s atten- 
tion to the fact that iron wire for a short 
distance is just as good as copper wire. Sec- 
ond, the Bell Telephone Co. was in business 
over 50 years and didn’t have any copper- 
wire lines; and even now there are not many 
lines of copper wire, yet the Commission 
brags about the Bell at present having copper 
wires. That alone convinces me, and anyone 
who has any knowledge of this case knows 
that the hand of Esau is mixed up in this 
case. 

Paragraph 3, page 11: I desire to ask your 
honorable Commission what that has to do 
with the case at bar. Conditions in all busi- 
nesses vary, but what does that have to do 
with the case at bar? Neither this Com- 
mission nor any court could decide a case on 











misleading statements as the Bell has intro- 
duced 


This Commission's duty is to decide the 
case on its merits, on the cold-blooded facts, 
and not on technicalities such as the Bell has 
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If this line had been owned by anyone else, 
it would have gone by the wayside; and thank 
I have had sense enough to know 
the intention of the Bell, and thank the Lord, 
I was able and capable to maintain the line 
and stand the enormous expense. 
Page 13, paragraph 3: The Commission 
admits that iron circuits would be satisfac- 


satisfactory.” . 

That is more evidence of my contention 
that the Bell was falsifying in regard to the 
condition of the line and that the Commis- 
sion was fully aware of it; and yet in the face 
of their own acknowledgment, I don’t See 
m4 they could decide the case the way they 


On page 15, paragraph 2, why talk about 
the line? I desire to ask the Commission 
what has that got to do with the main issue. 
What does that have to do with a company 
as big as the Bell Telephone Co. coming on 
Sunday night and destroying a little inde- 


That is the Bell’s trick in every instance. 
im every case that they have been connected 
with that I have read, I find they follow the 
same theory, the same practice, to confuse 
the mind from the real issue; and anyone 
on the Commission who doesn’t know this is 
bound to be misled unless he has had years 
and years of experience with the trickery, 
falsification, and misleading statements gen- 
erally made by the Bell for their benefit. 

The Commission may think I am speaking 

. No, gentlemen; I am not. I am 
giving you the God's honest truth. I am 

you in a position so you can verify it 
if you stay on the Commission long enough. 

I am not trying to discredit the officers 
of the Bell Telephone Co. who are making 
the false, misleading statements. As I have 
said before, no one can accuse another one 


Paragraph 4, page 15, has nothing to do 
with the case at bar. It is a continuation 
of misleading Bell tactics. The same applies 
to paragraph 5, page 15. The same applies 
to page 16. 

All they are doing is trying to muddy the 
water; trying to load up the record with 
something that has nothing to do with the 
case at bar. As I said, that is done contin- 
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ually by the Bell in order to mislead, confuse, 
and distract the mind from the real issue. 

Paragraph 4, page 16, the respondent is 
trying to prove testimony given by their own 
witnesses, which has been drilled in order to 
make a perfect witness for them. None of 
the witnesses for the respondent ever testi- 
fied anything but technicalities which were 
foreign from the average mind, and it was 
done for the sole purpose to confuse and 
embarrass witnesses to keep them from ask- 
ing questions. It embarrasses witnesses to 
be asked questions they don’t know, so they 
use language and make assertions which are 
sometimes even foreign to the counsel. 

There is not a line nor a syllable made 
by the Bell that is not dipped and surrounded 
by falsification and misleading facts from the 
real issue. I am sorry that I am compelled 
to make that statement, but nevertheless, 
what else can I do? It took me 15 years to 
find it out. It cost me thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars that I was compelled to spend 
to find out about the falsifying of the Bell, 
and I make the statement without fear or 
favor. 

Our tine and equipment has been just as 
capable to furnish the service to the public 
a@s well as the Bell’s, and the honorable Com- 
mission so admits on page 16, paragraph 5. 

Now, is the Commission going to submit 
to this corrupt tion and help them 
to wipe out the independent telephone lines 
100 percent, or is the Commission going to 
check it and not let them monopolize? In 
the last 10 years they have been raising the 
rates continually. They have been continu- 
ally issuing watered stock—millions and bil- 
lions—and unloading it upon the public, and 
yet is this Commission not going to take 
notice of it? 

I wish the Commission could read the 
statements made by the Bell Telephone Co. 
before the United States Senate committee 
on January 30, 1930, prior to the creation of 
the Commission. I am not saying this to 
brag, but I am one of the few who are re- 
sponsible for the present F.C. C. being in 
existence, by reason of showing to Congress 
the falsifications of the Bell. If your honor- 
able Commission would like to have a copy of 
the statement by the Bell in 1930, if you will 
So indicate, I will be glad to send you a copy. 

If I am not mistaken, I have already sent 
copies to several members of the Commission 
several years ago. My object in sending this 
information is to show the Commission how 
false and misleading the Bell is. You can’t 
trust them under oath, and yet the honorable 
Commission saw fit in deciding the case of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., the 
= vicious case of record, in favor of the 

I. 

Paragraph 2, page 17, the Commission was 
in error when they were talking about the 
rates charged the public. The charges were 
right. There was no distinction in the 
charges as far as the public was concerned, 
but the difference was between the inde- 
pendent telephone company and the Bell 
Telephone Co. 

As I have said before, if the independent 
telephone furnished a long-distance call to 
the Bell, and the Bell received anywhere from 
$1 to $100, all the independent telephone re- 
ceived was 4 cents. It didn’t matter if the 
independent telephone was compelled to call 
the party maybe six times in order to get 
them to the phone. 

Now does your honorable Commission be- 
lieve that is justice and fair? 

On page 18, paragraph 1, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. cites the rates between Fort Smith 
and Poteau, but fails to cite rates for calls 
from Poteau to St. Louis or New York or 
other points on our line that we connect with 
the Bell, whereby they are getting more than 
35 cents. They make an illustration from 
Poteau to Fort Smith, a short distance, but 
they ignore the long-distance calls farther 
than between Fort Smith and Poteau. 
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‘That shows the Bell’s trickery, due to the 
fact that most money is made by the tele- 


‘phone company in the long-distance calls. 


There is no doubt in my mind that the Bell 
has conveyed and drilled their trickery into 
the Commission to such an extent that they 
only repeat the echo of the Bell. 

The Commission is 
the public interest is not affected. That ts 
the point the Commission has been drilling 
all through the investigation; that the public 
interest is not affected. 

The Commission means to say then that the 
Bell should confiscate the property of their 
competitor and the beast go free, and ruin 
everybody that comes within their grasp. 
That is the intention of that decision, I sup- 
pose. Now is that fair? Is that right? 

Has the Bell Telephone Co. a right to come 
on Sunday during the night and take over 
an independent telephone, when it wasn’t 
even in competition with the Bell, just be- 
cause they want to take over at their own 
figures all the independents to satisfy their 
greed? 

Did the Bell have a right to destroy an 
independent line that has been there for 
over 40 year and force the subscribers to 
leave their office, leave their home and walk 
anywhere from 1 to 10 blocks, then walk 3 
flights of stairs in order to get to use the 
telephone. That is what the Commission 
has to bear in mind; the disadvantage that 
it was to the public, the injustice that was 
done; and the imagination that the line was 
not needed and that the Bell could attend to 
it. Yes. 

The same could be applied to the West 
Shore Railroad which runs on one side of 
the Hudson River and the New York Central 
which runs on the other side of the Hudson 
River. The New York Central could handle 
all of the business, then why not destroy the 
West Shore Railroad and let the New York 
Central have the monopoly, let the people 
come from one side of the Hudson River to 
the other, either by ferry boats or some other 
means and be out that expense and loss of 
time in order to accommodate the New York 
Central. 

It is so absurd, so ridiculous, so unjust, and 
so unfair it makes my blood boil to think 
that men who are capable and honorable do 
not have better judgment than to decide the 
case so unjustly. 

In answer to page 18, paragraph 6, the 
first paragraph, page 19, it seems it is irrele- 
vant to the case at bar. It is just occupy- 
ing space, just repeating the record, which 
has nothing to do with the meat of the case. 

Paragraphs 3 and 4, page 19, are repeat- 
ing the same thing over and over again, which 
doesn’t bear on the real issue that is in- 
volved. 

In regard to the first paragraph, page 20, 
what does the revenue have to do with the 
case? What does the revenue have to do 
with a big corporation going during the night 
on Sunday and wiping out of existence a 
little independent telephone? That is the 
case at bar, not all the surroundings that the 
Bell is injecting for the purpose of mis- 
leading and trying to divert the minds from 
the real issue to something foreign. That 
is the trick of the Bell Telephone Co. in all 
cases. The corruptness of the Bell is such 
that the Commission is fully aware of it, and 
it is not necessary for any of the members 
of the Commission to try to convert some- 
thing foreign from the facts. 

The case is simple. There is nothing be- 
fore the Commission but one thing. Then 
why should the examiner decide the way he 
did and why should the Commission listen 
to the examiner and statements by the Bell 
be considered more important than the real 
issue and real facts. 

I cannot refrain sometimes from expressing 
stronger than some of the Commission may 
think I should. 
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The honorable Commission has worked hard 
on the investigation of the Bell, the Govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars, and the 
Commission is in a position to know the 
crooked manipulations of the Bell better than 
anyone else, and yet, how can they decide 
the case in favor of the Bell? 

The best evidence of my contention is the 
Commission issued 52,000 pages of testimony 
and records on this case, and the Bell's reply 
brief consisted of 350 pages, and not a line 
nor a syllable in the Bell’s reply brief per- 
tained to the case at bar. 

The only one on the Commission who did 
not decide in favor of the Bell was Hon. Paul 
Walker, the one who is really aware of the 
case better than any member of the Com- 
mission. His knowledge of the Bell’s tactics 
is through years and years of experience on 
the Corporation Commission of Oklahoma. 

Page 20, paragraph 3 is rehashing the same 
thing over and over again without giving any 
evidence or proof to justify it. 

Paragraph 4, page 20, I quote: “The ques- 
tion of discrimination arising from the facts 
in this case has been once litigated before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
That is not true. It was never litigated be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission only 
said they had no jurisdiction over the case. 

This statement has been made by the Bell 
Telephone in previous years, in fact, prior to 
the Commission's creation. I cannot refrain 
from believing that your brief has been 
written by someone who has the knowledge 
of the Bell’s tactics. 

The same applies to paragraphs 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, page 21. They are nothing but a 
repetition. 

I don’t believe I am mistaken about the 
Bell’s tactics, after 15 years of litigation and 
knowing them as well asI do. When I listen 
to the brief, I feel like standing up on a 
stack of Bibles and taking an Oath and say- 
ing that is the echo of the Bell. 

With the cold-blooded facts before this 
Commission, how can they decide the case 
the way they did? 

How can they allow the Bell to come during 
the night, on Sunday, and destroy a little in- 
dependent telephone? Why didn’t the brief 
of the Commission mention that? Why did 
they ignore it? They have ignored every 
principle invclved in the case at issue and 
converted it to something that has nothing 
to do with the case at bar. 

If the Commission does right, and I feel 
they want to and must, they cannot feel that 
they are right unless they give the Oklaho- 
ma-Arkansas Telephone Co. a new trial and 
rehearing of the case. 

The only reason any of the commissions or 
courts have decided the way they did in the 
past was because the Bell Telephone has 
never allowed the truth of the situation and 
the way it happened to be brought to light 
but have kept it concealed and converted it 
to something foreign. 

They never allowed the facts of how the 
case started to be brought before the Com- 
mission or examiner or court; and that is, 
the Bell sent men to Poteau representing 
themselves as geologists and for 3 weeks pre- 
pared and then on Sunday night, when every- 
body was asleep or in church, they went out 
, and destroyed the wires of the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. so their business 
would be destroyed. 

By doing so, they caused the users of the 
telephone at Poteau when they wanted to use 
long distance to have to go out of their office 
or home and walk anywhere from a half 
block to 10 blocks to get to where the Bell 
Telephone Co. was located, which was on the 
third floor of a building. So they were com- 
pelled to walk 3 flights of stairs and then wait 
maybe from 15 minutes to an hour before the 
call was completed. 

This is the main point that the law and the 
readers of this brief should know. 


When the Bell Telephone was asked on the 
witness stand why they did it on Sunday 
their answer was, “So they could not stop us 
by law.” 

Is it possible that this could happen in a 
civilized country and yet nothing be done 
about it? 

That shows the treacherousness of the 
Bell, coming during the night on Sunday and 
destroying a little independent telephone 
company because the little independent tele- 
phone asked more pay for their service, which 
was justly and honestly due them from the 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Is the law going to allow the Bell Telephone 
Co. to destroy every independent telephone? 
As I have said, they now own 98 percent of 
the independents and the other 2 percent 
they no doubt have a plaster on them. 

Are the commissions and courts that. have 
charge in deciding cases like this going to 
make a 100-percent monopoly for the Bell? 
That is the case at bar. 

This is one case that was able to be in liti- 
gation with the Bell now for 13 years, spend- 
ing thousands and thousands of dollars in 
order to let the public know; but there are 
thousands of independent telephones that 
the Bell has taken over through their false, 
misleading, and ruthless manipulations that 
didn’t have means back of them to let the 
public know it. 

After this Commission is created for this 
sole purpose, to bring about justice and fair- 
ness, is it going to give a deaf ear by render- 
ing favorable decisions to the Bell so they can 
wipe out the balance of the independents? 

The honorable Commission ‘has plenty of 
proof of the corruptness of the Bell from their 
own investigation. After laboring and de- 
veloping and producing 52,000 pages of cor- 
ruptness of the Bell, are you now going to 
swallow it and conceal it? 

The Bell’s answer to the Commission’s 
52,000 pages was contained in 350 pages, in 
which there is not a line nor a syllable per- 
taining to the case at bar. 

How can the honorable Commission face 
the law in deciding the case against the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Cu.? I am 
not in a position to make any statements of 
how, why, and who is responsible for the 
decision. 

Sometimes honest men who are perfectly 
innocent misunderstand, misconstrue, and 
are misled by one or two of the leaders, and 
sometimes they take the leaders’ Judgment, 
depending upon the other member’s knowing 
the case better or with no thought in mind 
of anything dishonorable. 

Remember this is not a common Case, 
therefore, the honorable Commission is not 
to be blamed too harshly for their decision. 
But when the Commission is enlightened and 
had an opportunity to get acquainted with 
the manipulations of the Bell, then I feel 
they should reconsider the cause of justice 
and decide the case upon the truth and facts. 

In order to help the Commission to realize 
that my contention has a good deal of merit, 
I would like for each and every Commissioner 
to read the statements made by the Bell 
Telephone Co. before the United States Sen- 
ate committee before the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission law was passed. If you 
do not have copies of this, by so indicating 
I will be glad to send each and every Com- 
missioner a copy. 

If you read the misleading statements and 
the plain lies they have injected in their 
objections to the creation of the Federal 
Communications Commission, that will con- 
vince you how corrupt the Bell Telephone 
Co. is. They will stoop to anything in order 
to accomplish their greed. 

Gentlemen, the corruptness that exists in 
the Bell Telephone System is so enormous 
that I could write for days and never tell all 
of it. You may feel that this is a long docu- 
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ment. No; it is not long in comparison to 
the case at bar. It is a short document con- 
sidering the millions and billions involved, 
the suicides and bankruptcy that 
have been caused to the ones who have had 
their valuable pieces of property taken away 
from them in order to make the grasp of th 
Bell 100 percent. 

I hope and pray that this brief will not 
only enlighten you of the truth and of the 
grave mistake the Commission has made, but 
that the honorable Commission will take 
pity upon the ones that the Bell has robbed 
and the ones they are continuing to rob, and 
your Commission has ample power to remedy 
the situation. 

The best evidence that I am not using too 
strong for the cause, I wish that 
every American citizen could read the dis- 
senting opinion in this case by Hon. Paul A. 
Walker, who is the only one thoroughly 
familiar with the case, not only because the 
case was filed before the Commission but be- 
cause he knows the tactics and corrupt ma- 


nipulations of the Bell system by battling . 


with them prior to his being on the Federal 
Communications Commission, as a member 
of the corporation commission of Oklahoma 
for years. 

It takes years and years of experience, a 
good conscience, unrelenting will power to 
overpower the inducements that are some- 
times offered. 

How any man could sit on a commission 
as a judge, who is thoroughly familiar with 
the falsifications of the Bell, and decide in 
their favor, I am at a loss to know. The 
wrong the Bell has done in this case never 
has been heard of in a great, big, civilized 
country like ours. 

Yet the honorable Commission saw fit 
to render your decision in favor of the Bell. 
By your decision you are not Only helping 
the Bell to monopolize, but you are playing 
in their strong hands, without the Bell even 
exerting themselves to control the monopoly. 

The Commission’s decision is more criminal 
than what the Bell does. The Commission, 
in their decision, is responsible for the Bell’s 
action. The Bell could not and would not 
do what they have been doing if it were not 
for the existence of the decision of the case 
like you have rendered. 

Thieves cannot rob unless they have the 
assistance or the winking of some law. I 
admire a murderer more than a man who 
sucks the life and blood out of the public 
little by little. When a man is murdered he 
is done. He has no more agony, grief, or 
suffering; but the Bell, with the assistance 
of the decisicn rendered by your honorable 
Commission, is violating every principle of 
law because they feel the law is their safe- 
guard. 

Every Commissioner should take Hon. Paul 
Walker's dissenting opinion and read it, cut 
it out and paste it on his desk, keep it in 
your pocket, pin it on the wall where you can 
look at it continually. Here is an opinion 
from a man who has had years and years of 
experience, a man who no doubt has gone 
through hell to avoid the bribery and induce- 
ment of every corrupt act with which he was 
tempted. 

But honesty and justice have been in his 
bones to the extent that no power, no shekkel 
could change his honor and principles from 
justice to any of the Bell’s tactics. It takes 
a man made out of iron, a man with the 
good Lord in his heart, when placed in a 
position like Mr. Walker has been, to have 
the courage and be able to overpower the 
giant and hold to the principles of honor and 
justice. 

Hon. Paul Walker’s opinion is powerful. 
There is no language more powerful and with 
more truth than the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Walker, because his dissenting opinion is 
justice and right, from years and years of 
experience with the corrupt Bell Telephone, 
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Walker, and say 

must and will open our 

w we have been misled, how 

has n misled through hearsay to 

us by some who were either unthoughtful 

or through a selfish reason or cause known 
to themselves.” 

Why the Commission has been punishing 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., I am 
at a loss to know. Your opinion is not in 
line with your records. Here the Govern- 
ment has spent millions upon millions; here 
the Government has developed the most cor- 
rupt corporation in the United States, and 
t, how can you as a member of the Com- 
mission decide the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone case the way you did? 

It seems like the Commission is playing 
in the hands of J. P. Morgan, who owns and 
controls the Bell Telephone. When Mr, 
Morgan and Mr. Houston, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, were on the stand, you only 
kept them 15 minutes on the stand. Doesn’t 
that show preference? Doesn’t that show 
partiality? What can you find out about all 
the corrupt manipulations of the Bell from 
J.P. Morgan in 16 minutes? 

Do you know the record on Mr. Houston? 
When Mr. Houston was Secretary of the 
Treasury, when he offered the Government 
bonds at 4 percent and they were way over- 
subscribed, what did he do? The next issue, 
instead of offering a lower rate of interest, 
he offered them at 4% percent; and when 
the 4% percent Government bonds were 
way oversubscribed, the next one he made 
5 percent, and the next one 5% percent and 
the next 6 percent. 

(Mr. Houston has been employed by the 
Bell Telephone Co. since quitting the Treas- 
ury Department). 

The writer was the only one in the United 
States who had the nerve to attack Mr. 
Houston for doing what he did at that time. 
Who profited by that particular corrupt 
manipulation? Mr. J. P. Morgan and his 
gang. That is the way Mr. J. P. Morgan 
is getting away with it. 

The question now is, how is the Bell Tele- 
phone getting away with it, with all the cor- 
ruptness the honorable Commission has de- 
veloped? The answer: Through J. P. Mor- 
gan, playing the same old game. 

Yet what have you done? You have made 
a record of 52,000 pages about the Bell. The 
corruptness is enough to stagger a mule. 
The investigation developed such that every 
one of them ought to be indicted, and yet 
what have you done? 

The Bell has even criticized your honorable 
Commission’s work by filing an answer to 
your 52,000 pages, consisting of 350 pages, and 
you know as well as I do, if you read it, there 
isn’t a line nor a syllable pertaining to the 
case at bar. Now, isn’t that a shameless in- 
sult upon your honorable Commission? Yet 
you are silent. You are swallowing it. 

I wish to call the honorable Commission’s 
attention to the way the Bell increased their 
pensions from $6,000 to $55,000 a year. Isn’t 
that enough for the Federal Communications 
Commission to suspicion the rottenness, the 
corruptness of the Bell Co.? 

Isn’t it about time for your honorable Com- 
mission to reconsider any decision you have 
made in favor of the Bell Co.? These 
facts should convince you that the conten- 
tion of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
about the Bell Co. is 100 percent. The 
facts should convince the present Commis- 
sion that the last Commission must not have 
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known the tactics and false manipulations of 
the Bell Co. or they would not have decided 
the case the way they did. 

If you will investigate who is responsible 
for the pensions being increased from $6,000 
to $55,000 a year, you will find there must be 
some splits made among the higher-ups, and 
known only to a very few. The increase of 
pensions from $6,000 to $55,000 a year to men 
of 70 years or over is done for no other pur- 
pese but to violate the law and rob the 
Government from its honest, just tax due the 
Government. 

Then why don’t you put the law to them 
as they did to Al Capone and others? The 
corruptness that is created by the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. is indescribable. Yet how do they 
get away with it? Are the officers unmind- 
ful because it is the Bell? Is the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. any different from Al Capone? 

No. Anyone who does willfully and mali- 
ciously follow the tactics of Al Capone and 
the officers who shield them are just as guilty 
as Al Capone. 

Does the Bell Telephone Co. control this 
Commission? Do they own the Commission? 
From the record of what they have done and 
from the record of what you have done, it 
seems like there is a very close relationship 
between the Commission and the Bell. 

The above statement is strong, but it is not 
an insinuation or accusation. I am speaking 
from the records and cold-blooded facts. It 
is not my statement. It is the Commission’s 
own statement. Every man makes his own 
record. 

On March 19, 1928, the Corporation Com- 
mission of Oklahoma ordered service to be 
restored. You will find it in brief of peti- 
tioner, docket No. 3796, page 28. 

“Arkansas has a statute which compels 
every telephone company to receive and 
transmit all such messages tendered to said 
telephone company by other telephone com- 
panies under a very heavy penalty” (p. 29). 

By deciding in favor of the Bell Telephone 
Co., the Commission has caused the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. to be robbed 
of between $250 and $500 per month, and the 
Bell has been putting it in their pocket when 
it belonged to the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co., and yet the learned examiner 
refused to consider the evidence. 

That should convince the honorable Com- 
mission how well the examiner must have 
been remunerated—otherwise why would he 
do what he did? While I don’t make a 
charge against him, yet that is enough for 
any human mind to believe there must 
have been ignorance, incompetency, or 
remuneration. 

When the Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma ordered the service restored, did 
the Bell comply? No. 

They have taken the law in their own 
hands and have done as they pleased, and 
the influence of the law was so weak they 
winked the other eye. Why? 

The reason for my repetition is to drill into 
the minds of the Commission the falsehood 
and misleading statements and corruptness 
of the Bell Telephone Co., and I am fully 
aware that the Commission is bound to know 
it as well and better than I do. The best 
evidence is taken from the honcrable Com- 
mission’s own records—from their own state- 
ments. The corruptness of the Bell is such 
that I don’t see how they could believe any 
statement of the Bell or their attorneys. 
The Commission itself has condemned in the 
strongest language the Bell’s tactics. 

All the statements contained in this brief 
in opposition to the Bell, their corruptness 
and dishonesty, are taken from the Commis- 
sion’s own report consisting of 52,000 pages. 

Did the Bell answer a single charge the 
Commission made against them? No. Have 
they denied any allegation the Commission 
made against them? No. The Commission’s 
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own accusations of the Bell stand unan- 
swered. Remember, the Bell’s reply brief to 


_ the Commission’s 52,000 pages, consisted of 


850 pages, and not a line nor a syllable in 
the Bell’s reply brief pertained to the case at 
bar. 


It is le to believe a decision could 
and would be rendered by your Commission 
as an officer of the law, as was rendered in 
this case. 

To further substantiate my statement 
about the corruptness of the Bell Telephone 
Co., I desire to call your attention to another 
one of the manipulations of the Bell. In 
order to accomplish their purpose, known to 
themselves, they employed my attorney’s son, 
a boy who just came out of school, and kept 
him in Baltimore and paid him a fancy salary, 
I suppose. . 

The main reason, I suppose, was to get his 
influence to be carried to his father, who was 
attorney for the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co.; and, second, they take young law- 
yers just out of school and train them their 
corrupt way. 

The Bell Telephone Co. didn’t employ my 
attorney’s son, a young, inexperienced boy 
just out of school, for his brilliancy, nor for 
his knowledge or experience that he had in 
practice of law. 

Then, why did they do it? 

Before em: my attorney of Oklahoma 
City to join in this fight, I asked him par- 
ticularly if there was any connection between 
himself and the Bell, and he insinuated that 
his influence would be such whereby he could 
accomplish something beneficial to the case. 
So I employed him. 

When I employed him, the Bell continually 
wined and dined him in such a way that if 
he ever was for me and intended to do what 
he should do, I feel through their manipula- 
tions and connection and wining and dining 
him, no doubt changed him considerably, 
because in the wind-up their relationship was 
very friendly. 

Then, how could I expect to get justice? 
That is the game they play. Their smooth- 
ness and trickery is such it seems like they 
blind some of the best. If they can’t blind 
him with kind words and nice treatment and 
through other associations, then they no 
doubt use the shekel to put the finishing 
touches 

So here 1 was, and it was unknown to 
me, and I didn’t find out until several years 
after. No wonder they were able to win the 
case It is very difficult, as you are fully 
aware, for an ordinary layman to win 4 case, 
especially when his own attorney is getting 
his pay and yet being against him. The in- 
fluence and the pay, I suppose, is so much 
bigger coming from the Bel! than from this 
client. 

Isn’t that criminal? How long do you sup- 
pose this corruptness can continue? Cor- 
ruptness of this nature is the downfall of 
France, and is going to be the downfall of 
every country in the land. Are we going to 
allow this to happen in this great, wonderful 
country of ours? I appreciate that the ordi- 
nary layman doesn’t know it, and if he did 
he could not believe it, and if he did believe 
it, he could not help it. 

It entirely rests upon the shoulders of the 
law to eliminate the. corruptness from their 
profession. 

Only a few years ago there were 33,000 
banks in this country; and lots of the banks 
were like some of the bar--some incompetent 
and some dishonest. What was the result 
when the last crisis came? Out of the 33,000 
banks there were 8,000 left. 

The honorable Commission should think 
and think again of the corruptness of the 
Bell Telephone Co. and what they will stoop 
to. Through their corruptness they have suc- 
ceeded in getting 98 percent of the telephone 
monopuly in the United States, and the 
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remaining 2 percent they have a plaster on 
them so they can’t move. 

Read again my statement in regard to 
J. P. Morgan and Houston. ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury. Two big giants, law manipu- 
lators, money manipulators, influence ma- 
nipulators, were called to the stand, and both 
were only kept there about 15 minutes. Who 
derives the millions and billions out of the 
watered stock saie of the Bell? J. P. Morgan 
and his gang. 

I wish to state that at no time. and the 
briefs will bear me out, was the testimony 
of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 
ever denied by the Bell. 

In view of the circumstances which brought 
on this case, the Bell Telephone Co. coming 
during the night on Sunday and destroying 
the connection of the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. and their line from Fort Smith 
to Poteau, a line that had been in existence 
for over 40 years; then employing my attor- 
ney’s son, a young inexperienced boy just out 
of school; and through their tricky manipu- 
lations, blinding one of my attorneys until 
his influence, I suppose, was weakened in my 
behalf. That shows I have been double- 
crossed from both sides by and through the 
corruptness of the Bell, and it was not upon 
the merits of the case that the Commission 
could have decided in favor of the Bell. 

The biggest surprise was the Commission’s 
action, except in the case of Hon. Paul Walker, 
with the amount of corruptness your own 
Commission has developed in the telephone 
case, your own record reflects every act of 
corruptness, every violation of the law that 
has been committed by the Bell. The strong- 
est evidence of my statement, after your 
Commission labored for years and the Gov- 
ernment spent millions, your own report con- 
sists of 52,000 pages. How can you meet 
yourself coming back? 

Are you going to ignore the years of labor, 
the millions of dollars the Commission has 
spent to develop the darkness and the cor- 
ruptness that you yourselves have developed, 
and made a record of? How can you meet 
yourself coming back? 

There isn’t a line nor a syllable in any 
statement that I have made that doesn’t 
come from your own records. Yet how can 
you decide the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co. case the way you did, possessing the 
knowledge and experience of the Bell’s tactics 
and corrupt manipulations. 

The loss of my case and the expense I 
have been out are nothing in comparison 
to the confusion you have placed in my 
mind to the extent that I am confused to 
know why men of your standing and your 
ability could do a ruthless act like you did. 
It doesn’t seem possible that sane men with- 
out a 100-percent excuse could satisfy their 
own consciences with the injustice you have 
done. 

“The injustice” is a mild expression. I am 
bleeding, not because of the loss that I have 
been sustaining for 13 years, but the loss to 
know why it was done. It jarred my mind, 
it jarred my body, it jarred my entire mental 
construction to wonder and guess why the 
Commission met themselves coming back 
and did what they did. 

Your Commission for a while did wonder- 
ful work, speaking solely from the Federal 
Communication Commission’s report. But 
the record at the last shows it was like a 
wheel out of gear. When it runs it wiggles, 
it shakes, and doesn’t run straight. 

The reason for my statement is taken from 
your own record. Here you have published 
about 75 books recording your investigation. 

I desire to call your attention to part II, 
Policies and Practices of the Bell System, 
volume II, pages 747 and 780. 

They admit that in 1900 they had an au- 
thorized capital stock of $100,000,000. Since 
that time their stock has been increased to 


over $5,000,000,000. The increase of revenue 
was so enormous it was ample to pay for the 
increase in expansion without issuing or 
claiming they have over $5,000,000,000 worth 
of stock outstanding. On close investiga- 
tion, you will find the statement above is 
true. 

I am bringing this out for the purpose to 
show the millions and billions of watered 
stock that has been issued. What became 
of the money? Who profited by it? No one 
else profited by the sale of the watered stock 
but Mr. J. P. Morgan and a few others. 

Yet they are continually issuing more 
stock and continually increasing the rate. 
Only a few years age when they put the dial 
system in, it eliminated a good many em- 
ployees, and by reason of same they said 
they would reduce the rate. Now that the 
employees have been reduced, have they re- 
duced the rate? No. Instead they have in- 
creased it continually. 

There were promises made to the public 
at the time the Bell Telephone Co. bought 
out the Kenlock Telephone Co. and the Home 
Telephone Co. What was the argument 
then? The argument was, by eliminating 
the double service, we can serve the people 
just as well and reduce the rate. Have they 
reduced it? No. To the contrary, they have 
been increasing it continually ever since. 

It was true that the triple system of tele- 
phones was a burden upon the people, there- 
fore the people didn’t object, on the strength 
of the Bell’s promises, that by eliminating 
the other systems that they could serve the 
people and save them the expense of paying 
for having double telephones. 

The corruptness and manipulations of the 
Bell are such that I could write and speak for 
years and never show all the rotten manipula- 
tions and false promises of the Bell Telephone 
Co. This is my second book on the subject, 
and if God lets me live this is not going to be 
the last one unless justice is done. 

In closing, I wish to state the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co. has cited 518 cases 
that condemn your decision, and yet how can 
you contend for your decision to be justice or 
right? 

The Bell Telephone Co. has cited some cases, 
and not a single case that the Bell has cited 
is pertaining to the case at bar. That alone 
should condemn their attorneys for falsifying 
and misleading your honorable. Commission, 

My language may sound harsh. But it is 
not. It is mild in comparison to what you 
have done if you stop to consider the ruth- 
less decision, after 3 years and 1 month, the 
way you decided, it is enough to make any- 
one’s blood boil who knows the case. 

Think of the Bell citing cases, and in the 
cases cited not a line nor a syllable pertained 
to the case at bar. That alone should con- 
demn and cause them to be prosecuted for 
letting the honorable Commission be misled 
by the Bell Telephone Co. with falsifications 
and misleading statements, by citing cases of 
which there was not one pertaining to the 
case at issue. Why? 

Because the Bell has done to the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. something 
that has never b>en done by anyone in the 
history of the United States, and that is why 
there is no case which could be cited that 
pertains to the case at bar and upholding the 
decision of the Commission. 

Even their attorneys will stoop to falsifica~ 
tions the same as the Bell Telephone Co. In 
fact, I condemn any attcrney who falsifies 
knowingly, willfully, and maliciously for his 
client. The attorney’s duty is to make his 
client tell the truth. It is not only his obli- 
gation to the bar, it is his obligation to the 
law, to justice and right. The lawyer is sup- 
posed to be an arm of the court. Now, when 
the arm of the court itself is dishonest and 
falsifies, it reflects upon the client and un- 
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doubtedly shows that the servant is obeying 
his master’s voice. If the lawyer in his over- 
zealousness falsifies in a brief for his client 
for the con:pensation he is to receive, he is co- 
equally guilty with his client and reflects the 
true identity of his client. 

In this case the Bell’s attorney is not doing 
wrong innocently, but he is doing it willfully 
and maliciously, and I am inclined to believe 
it is because he is getting a large fee for his 
service. In fact, he is not getting a fee for 
service. No. He is getting a fee for mislead- 
ing, for falsifying to the honorable Commis- 
sion, and yet some lawyers are concealing 
their true identity. 

There is no excuse for anyone, even if he 
doesn’t know the law, to do wrong. Every 
man with an ounce of brains knows what is 
right and what is wrong. He knows justice 
from injustice. He knows truth from false- 
hood. 

I desire to call your attention to the state- 
ments made by Myron Witters, examiner of 
‘the Interstate Commerce Commission, in De- 
cember 1931, when the case was before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and I 
quote: 

“Failure and refusal of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co to use or connect with 
the toll lines of the Oklahoma+Arkansas 
Telephone Co. between Poteau, Okla., and 
Fort Smith, Ark. * * * while at the 
same time using and connecting with a toll 
line owned by the Three States Telephone 
Co. between Hackett, Ark., and Fort Smith, 
Ark. * * * found unduly and unrea- 
sonably preferential and pr>judicial. Re- 
moval of preference and prejudice ordered. 

“* * * the refusal of the respondent 
to restore said connection and receive mes- 
sages in interstate commerce is a violation 
of respondent’s obligation and duty under 
paragraphs 1, 3, 4, and 6 of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

“FINDINGS 


“The Commission should find that failure 
and refusal of the defendant, Bell Co., to use 
or connect with the toll lines of the com- 
plainant, Poteau Co., between Poteau and Fort 
Smith * * * while at the same time 
using and connecting with a toll line owned 
by the Three States Telephone Co. between 
Hackett, Ark.,and Fort Smith * * * wun- 
duly and unreasonably prefers the Three 
States Telephone Co. and unduly and un- 
reasonably prejudices complainant. This 
violation of paragraph 1 of section 3 of the 
act should be restored.” 

If the Commission was not aware of the 
ruling of the Examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, when they decided 
the case, and it is now known to the present 
Commission, that should convince the pres- 
ent Commission that in deciding against the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. they were 
in error. 

Therefore, 1 hope the present Commission, 
with whom I am filing this brief, will recon- 
sider the important mentions that I have 
made in this brief, and take off the darkness 
and the suspicion that the Commission has 
created in their decision in this case. 

It doesn’t matter how it was done, inno- 
cently, ignorantly, or willfully. The facts of 
how it was done and who was responsible 
are immaterial to the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. All that matters is that jus- 
tice be given. 

I desire to call to the Commission’s atten- 
tion particularly that the charter of the 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. was is- 
sued to its predecessor immediately after the 
law concerning telephone and telegraph 
lines through Indian lands was passed on 
March 38, 1901, by the Department of the In- 
terior. The line was built about a year after 
the law was passed and has been in existence 
ever since, 
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like it should have been decided, in favor of 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 

All of my statements should convince the 
honorable Commission how false, how tricky, 
how corrupt the Bell Telephone Co. is. Yet 
are you going to let the decision stand in 
their favor? Does this honorable Commission 
pretend to assume the responsibility that 
rests upon their name, reputation, and char- 
acter of the corruptness, dishonesty, and 
falsehood of the Bell’s actions? Yet the Bell 
slick enough and dishonorable enough to 
oad the responsibility upon the honorable 

. Are you going to allow your- 
ves to be blindfolded by a corrupt outfit 
e the Bell ‘Celephone Co.? 

In closing, I desire to say, there is nothing 
that convicts the Bell Telephone Co. more 
than your own record. 

Therefore, I hope and pray that the Federal 
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In this brief I have cited 518 cases, and I 
failed to include the 3 latest cases on the 
same subject, which are as follows: 

1. City of Tulsa v. Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. (75 Fed. (2d) 343; Jan. 26, 1935). 

2. South McAlester-Eujaula Telephone Co. 
v. State (25 Okla. 52; 106 Pac. 962; Jan. 11, 
1910). 

3. Frost v. Corporation Commission of Ok- 
lahoma (49 8. Ct. 285; 278 U. S. 515; 73 L. ed. 
483; Feb. 18, 1929). 

Mr. JAMES LAWRENCE FLy, 
Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Fry: I am this day mailing to 
you under separate cover by registered mail, 
@ petition for rehearing in the case of Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Company v. Bell 
Telephone Company. 

Before having this petition published, I 
took the liberty of sending a copy to Mr. 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co., for corrections or for any mistakes 
that they might construe contained therein. 
I desire to quote the letter I wrote to him. 

Yours very truly, 
I. H. NAKDIMEN. 


JuNE 10, 1941. 
Mr. Water 8. Girrorp, 
President, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, N. ¥. 
Dear Mr. Girrorp: Enclosed find copy of 
brief which I intend to publish. 
Before publishing same and distributing it, 
I desire for you to read it and if there are 
any corrections to be made, please so indicate, 
and I will be glad to make them, providing 
they are not misleading. 
If I don’t hear from you within 10 days, 
I will construe the brief is O. K. in every 
respect. 
Yours very truly, 
I. H. NAKDIMEN. 
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Smearing the R. E. A. 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 2, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, last night there was inserted in 
the Recorp a speech, supposed to have 
been made on the floor yesterday, by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WINTER] 
which was one of the most vicious and 
unjustified attacks on the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration that I have ever 
known. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WInTER] undertook to show that the 
Rural Electrification Administration is 
hoarding copper, which is just about as 
far from the fact as a Congressman 
could get even in an extension of remarks 
in the ConGrREssionaL Recorp prepared 
or approved by the enemies of R. E. A. 
The truth is that the copper he referred 
to is in the hands of a contractor, who 
has a contract to build a power line, a 
transmission line, to connect the power 
dam on the Brazos River with a generat- 
ing plant they are preparing to build 
down at Gilmer, in east Texas, where gas 
is going to waste, gas which can be used 
for the generation of power that is so 
badly needed at this time. This is one of 
the greatest rural-electrification projects 
in America, serving farmers in about 75 
or 80 counties. It will feed thousands of 
miles of rural-distribution lines. 

This copper is there for the purpose of 
building the transmission line, and the 
Texas Power & Light Co. has been trying 
to prevent it, in order that they may 
gobble up the power business in Texas 
and burden the farmers of that State 
with exorbitant overcharges for all time 
to come. 

The gentleman from Kansas would 
have us believe that he is “a friend of 
rural electrification.” If his remarks are 
a sample of his attitude, then God save 
the farmers of this country from such 
friends. 

I have a letter here from Hon. Harry 
Slattery, the R. E. A. Administrator, ex- 
plaining this whole transaction. I hope 
every Member will give it his attention 
and examine it carefully. It literally ex- 
plodes the misleading statements made 
by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
WINTER]. 

Mr. Slattery says: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 2, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. RANKIN: The copper about 
which Congressman WINTER addressed the 
House of Representatives on yesterday does 
not belong to the Government; it belongs to 
&@ private contracting firm, Sandberg & Johns- 
ton, of Hampton, Iowa. It is not “millions 
and millions of pounds”; it is 1,000,000 
pounds, or about one-third of 1 percent of a 
month’s supply. The copper has never been 
hoarded or hidden; it has been in plain sight 
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all the while. It was urgently needed and is 
now being used in the construction of a trans- 
mission system to serve a large rural area as 
well as many national-defense establish- 
ments. 

The copper about which all this commo- 
tion is raised was ordered by Sandberg & 
Johnston on July 29, 1941, before the Office of 
Production Management imposed restrictions 
on copper supplies. Its delivery was expected 


‘ after a lapse of a considerable period of time; 


actually, without any intervention on the 
part of R. E. A., it was delivered to the con- 
tractor far ahead of schedule, before adequate 
arrangements could be made for putting it in 
the air. Now, however, the construction of 
the transmission system has been speeded, 
and we are informed that the copper is now 
being strung. 

The system will include about 300 miles of 
transmission line; already 100 miles have 
been released to the contractor for construc- 
tion, and we are informed that he has a 
large number of poles already erected. It 
has been impossible to speed the delivery of 
other necessary materials such as insulators, 
clamps, etc., as much as the copper delivery 
was speeded. Nevertheless, the early delivery 
of the copper will permit this transmission 
system to go into service substantially 
ahead of schedule. 

The transmission lines form part of a co- 
operative transmission and generation Ssys- 
tem embracing a number of Rural Electri- 
fication Administration-financed distribu- 
tion cooperatives in north central Texas. 
The area is roughly triangular, with Mineral 
Wells, Gilmer, and Temple at the points. It 
includes lines in 69 counties. The system is 
being constructed because the distribution 
cooperatives were unable to obtain adequate 
supplies of purchased power at rates which 
would permit them to live. For example, 
I have on my desk a letter from the presi- 
dent of a private power company which is 
selling power at wholesale to one of the 
member cooperatives. He refuses that cooper- 
ative’s request to buy large additional 
amounts of power to serve an industry en- 
gaged in defense production. 

Sandberg and Johnston are contractors for 
the Farmers Electric Generating Cooperative 
of Gilmer, Tex. This cooperative, made up 
of distribution groups, will interconnect 
with a similar cooperative in the Mineral 
Wells area, which has formed the Brazos 
River Transmission Electric Cooperative and 
has contracted to take all the power of 
Morris-Sheppard Dam—a dual-purpose dam 
built jointly by Federal and State funds and 
having installed capacity to generate 25,000 
kilowatts of electricity, or 216,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours annually. The board of Texas 
citizens controlling that dam voted to dis- 
pose of the power to a nonprofit agency 
rather than to allow the power companies 
to have the opportunity to exact further 
tribute from citizens of Texas from the 
results of public expenditures. 

Beginning 8 years ago, the Texas Power 
and Light Co. fought the construction of 
this dam wherever it could—through the 
courts, in the newspapers, and in every other 
way. It is still fighting against the efforts of 
the people of Texas to get power at cost and 
to keep for the benefit of the public the 
power which public money is providing. 

The copper, about which all this fuss is 
made, was the subject of a front-page illus- 
trated article in the Dallas Journal, signed 
by the city editor of the Journal, Joe Cooper. 
This is the same Joe Cooper who was pub- 
licity director for the.Texas Power and Light 
Co. for 15 years. 

In reporting the speech by Congressman 
WInTeER, the Washington Post carried without 
any credit a picture which appears to be 
identical with one in the Dallas Journai 
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article and also identical with the one car- 
ried about 3 weeks ago in the 

World, the trade magazine of the power com- 
panies. But a great point is made that this 
copper is being used for civilian purposes 
only and that defense needs are suffering 
thereby. Of course, you know that is not 
true. This transmission system will serve 
many defense establishments in Texas. One 
of them may be the proposed Army camp 
near Paris. 

Moreover, the Brazos River Transmission 
Electric Cooperative, for which some of this 
copper is being used and which is to be 
interconnected with the Gilmer has 
just executed a contract with the city of 
Garland, Tex., not only to serve Gariand but 
also to provide power for the Guiberson Diesel 
Engine Manufacturing Co., and the Southern 
Aircraft Co. 

Furthermore, at the southern point of the 
triangle a great many defense plants are mov- 
ing into the area. Just north of Temple this 

cooperative transmission system will have 
power available for a magnesium mine, an 
Army camp at Kileen, and a proposed shell- 
loading plant near McGregor. 

Finally, 60,000 pounds of this copper has 
already gone to the Medina Electric Coopera- 
tive for use in serving an airport at Uvalde, 
Tex., which is under Army supervision 

It is obvious, from the great circulation of 
a story containing so many distortions and 
misrepresentations of fact, that the private 
power industry has used this copper to mis- 
lead the Congress and the public about the 
Rural Electrification Administration and the 
Rural Electrification Administration program 
in the hope that they can use the defense 
emergency to stop the progress of this pro- 
gram and to give the power trust a throt- 
tle hold on the systems already in existence. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SLATTERY, 
Rural Electrification Administrator. 





Intolerable Situation Existing in Maili 
Bundles to Boys in Iceland Should Be 


Corrected 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Tuesday, December 2, 1941 





LETTERS FROM CONSTITUENTS 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, what appears to me to be an 
almost intolerable situation presently 
exists in connection with mailing of 
parcels to American soldiers stationed in 
Iceland. While we “bundle for Britain” 
and see that those bundles are delivered, 
relatives and friends of our own Ameri- 
can soldiers are required to pay almost 
prohibitive parcel-post rates in sending 
bundles to brighten the Christmas holi- 
days for these soldiers 

When the Fifth Division was taken 
from Fort Custer, Mich., many mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts of the boys were 
left behind in my congressional district. 


Another was required to pay $8 
to send a small package of apples and 
candy bars. One man, whom I know per- 
sonally, mailed two letters, each contain- 


why the mail to our American soldiers 
in Iceland should be censored by the 
British is more than I can understand; 
but if it is continued, the American 
people should know the reason why. 
With all of this talk about freedom of 
the seas, it seems to me that if our sol- 
diers are to be used in some far-off coun- 
try, we, the people of America, and our 
boys should enjoy some of that freedom. 
Iam told that there are several instances 
where parcels sent under the high rates 
now being charged have never been de- 
livered. 

Those sending parcel-post packages 
from Battle Creek, Mich., to Iceland are 
required to pay the eighth-zone rate. It 
is my understanding that most of this 
mail is carried on Government-operated 
ships, and it would be only fair on the 
part of the Government to carry the 
mail without charge from the port of 
New York. Those sending parcel-post 
packages should only be required to pay 
the rate to New York City. 

I am told that the men now stationed 
in Iceland are being gouged for every- 
thing they purchase. It costs them 35 
cents for a 5-cent candy bar, $3 for a 
meal they could get here for 35 cents, 
and 8 cents for a penny post card. The 
Government then charges $9.10 for some 
candy and a few trinkets for Christmas, 
and, to top it all off, those involved are 
not even assured that the packages or 
mail will be delivered. 

I have asked the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the War Department for an 
explanation of this situation, but so far 
have received no replies to my letters. 
Unless satisfactory explanations are re- 
ceived, or regulations issued correcting 
this practice, I shall seek the enactment 
of remedial legislation. I have already 
introduced a bill, H. R. 6043, to extend 
the free mailing privilege to the soldiers 
in foreign service on personal mail sent 
to the United States. Our soldiers en- 
joyed this privilege in the first World 
War; why not now? 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with my 
remarks, I desire to include some of the 
letters I have received on this subject. 
For obvious reasons, I have omitted the 
names of writers, who are wives of sol- 
diers. 

BaTTLE CREEK, MicH., November 27, 1941. 
Congressman PAUL SHAFER, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHAFER: I am the friend of a 

soldier now stationed in Iceland. A soldier’s 


wife and I bought some gifts to send for 


Christmas to brighten their day. When we 
mailed them it cost $9.10, and if that isn’t 
profiteering by our own Government I'd like 
to know another name for it. 
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In the first place, these boys were not asked 


disadvantages and then we at home try to 
help meagerly and are robbed. 

I would like to have yon tell me why we had 
to ‘pay parcel post all the way to Iceland, 
eighth zone, when the word “Iceland” never 
appears in the address. My understanding 
was we paid to New York City and it is then 
transported free by Army boat to them. I 
had sent tobacco 2 months ago and only paid 
to the fourth zone and they received it. 
Now, at Christmas time, the price is doubled. 

Another lady here had a crate of winter 
apples specially packed to send her son be- 
cause they do not have fresh fruit there and 
when she went to mail them the price asked 
of her was $8. If that isn’t an outrage, 
nothing ever was. 

After all, we are just common working 
people. What are the ladies going to do who 
are living just on the small allotment given 
to them by their husbands? In my opinion, 
the Army is the poorest-paid organization in 
the world; every day their lives are at stake 
Any of these men could be home, enjoying 
the luxuries of the United States of America, 
making at least twice as much a month than 
they are making now working for national 
defense. Looks like you get it first on one 
cheek and then the other. Is this right? 

Sincerely yours, 
Miss WINNIFRED PaRKs. 


NoveMBER 26, 1941. 
Congressman PAUL SHAFER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHarer: I am the wife of a sol- 
dier, serving his country in Iceland. Yes- 
terday I mailed him a box for Christmas— 
candy, and what few things that can safely 
be sent to them—to make their Christmas a 
little more pleasant. The charges on the box 
were $9.10. The postage was almost more 
than the contents of the box originally cost. 

I think I share the opinion of many, many 
people who are mailing things to these boys, 
who are being sent to foreign bases, away 
from their families and homer very much 
against their wishes and those of their 
families left behind. Then to think we are 
obliged to pay this amount for mailing them 
a few things, I think is a miserable outrage. 

To begin with, we are mailing them only 
to New York and postage is supposed to be 
free from there on. Yet we are paying post- 
age four zones beyond New York. 

As my representative, I am bringing this 
to your attention, hoping you will intercede 
for us people who are left behind, as well as 
those who are doing their part as is their duty 
to their country. 

Yours very truly, 








BATTLE CREEK, MicH., November 28, 1941. 

Representative PAUL SHAFER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I am writing you regarding the 
mail to and from the American forces now 
stationed in Iceland. There should be some- 
thing done about it. It’s just terrible the 
service we are getting now. We write to our 
husbands and they don’t get our letters and 
we don’t get theirs. Now what is happening 
to our mail. It surely isn’t going down on 
boats. I think it is just carelessness on the 
part of the people looking after this mail. 
We should get those letters even if every bit 
is blacked out as iong as we have our postage 
on them. Couldn’t you do something about 
this. It would make our boys feel so much 
better if they could hear from their families 
back home. We would feel much better also. 

Another thing, I don’t think we should 
have to pay postage clear to the eighth zone 





parcels to the boys over there. They are 
high we can’t afford to send anything over 
that would cheer them up just a little 





could teli me or do about this and I know 
all of the boys would appreciate it also. 
Yours truly, 








NoveMBER 28, 1941. 
Representative Paut SHaFEr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: I am writing you regarding our 
mail to and from the American forces in Ice- 
land. We, the soldiers’ wives, feel there 
could be something done so our mail could 
get to them more promptly. Our mail is 
so irregular it usually takes 3 weeks for us 
to receive their mail. And our rates to the 
eighth zone are so high we cannot afford to 
send them anything from home. It seems 
as though we should only have to pay rates 
to New York for that is where our mail is 
addressed to. ; 

Anything you or anyone else can do will 
surely be appreciated for I know they would 
love to hear from their loved ones they left 
behind. 

Thanking you very much, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 





Is the United States Congress a German 
Reichstag? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 





Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of today: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
December 2, 1941] 


Ler’s Let CONGRESS IN ON THIS WAR 


Washington at this time is a breeding place 
of rumors of the most extraordinary charac- 
ter, with definite, factual information hard to 
get. Most of the current rumors concern the 
Japanese crisis, and the continuing confer- 
ence between Messrs. Kurusu and Nomura on 
the one side and Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull 
on the other. 


RUMORS IN WASHINGTON 


Some of the rumors have peculiar begin- 
nings. For example, we have instances of 
high Government officials passing out alleged 
feed-box information strictly “off the rec- 
ord” before lunch-club gatherings of 50 or 
more persons. 

What is in the wind?—What is underneath 
all this?—we don’t know, and White House 
correspondents are unable to find out. As 
we go to press we have side-of-the-mouth 
reports from at least one high Government 
Official that hell may pop at any moment. 
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Yet the American people have not been told 
why, where, or anything else about it. 

It looks as if we are slipping into a war 
with Japan, and at a time when our Navy men 
are shooting and being shot at in a war on 
the seas with Germany. 

This being the case, would it not be proper 
for the Government to tell us all what its ob- 
jectives in a war with Japan would be? 


WHAT WILL BE OUR WAR AIMS? 


If we fight in the Pacific, shall we be fight- 
ing to keep the Dutch East Indies forever the 
property of the exiled Government of Hol- 
land? That Government was bowled over on 
its home grounds in 5 days by the German 
steamroller attack of May 1940; it now lives 
in London. Are we obligated to fight to keep 
that shadowy regime forever possessed of a 
set of islands on the other side of the world? 

Or are we to fight to guarantee perpetual 
British ownership of Singapore and Hong 
Kong? 

Or are we to fight to keep the Philippine 
Islands either permanently in our possession 
or permanently free from conquest and sub- 
jugation by any other power? 

As we slide toward war with Japan, we are 
not yet told what this war will be about if 
we fight it. Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull 
merely confer and reconfer with Méessrs. 
Nomura and Kurusu, and issue vague state- 
ments that they will not yield an inch. An 
inch of what; or where? 

WHAT IS IT ALL ABOUT? 


The President has said that the objective of 
our war with Germany is the destruction of 
Hitler and Hitlerism. That is a reasonably 
clear statement of war aims. You can un- 
derstand it—though it omits mention of the 
huge national effort, including an American 
expeditionary force, No. 2, which will most 
likely be required to destroy Hitlerism; and 
it doesn’t take into account the certainty that 
if Stalin emerges as the big land power in 
Europe he will be as bloody a despot as Hitler 
ever was. 

But the President has yet to tell us just 
what we shall fight Japan for, if we fight 
Japan. We are drifting into a war whose 
causes are beclouded and whose aims are 
unknown to the people whose boys will have 
to fight that war. 

And how about Congress doing its consti- 
tutional duty in this Japanese crisis, for a 
change? 

LET US KNOW WHAT GOES ON 

Congress was not consulted about getting 
us into the naval war with Germany. Con- 
gress had released some of its powers to the 
President for the duration of the emergency; 
true. But it has not given him its power to 
declare war. That power is given to Con- 
gress by the Constitution, and it would take a 
constitutional amendment to give that power 
to the President. Nevertheless, we are in a 
shooting war on the seas with Germany, by 
act of the President. 

Does Congress have to sit by and silently 
watch the President get us into a war with 
Japan, too? Or hasn’t Congress the right to 
be informed.of what is going on behind the 
scenes of the Japanese crisis? 

If, as intimated by the President in that 
same Saturday evening speech, we are offi- 
cially at war by next Thanksgiving, some 
Americans wiH doubtless consider Thanks- 
giving Day, 1942, a fine holiday. But a lot 
more of them, we estimate, will not, 

We think Congress could improve the 
chances of many of its Members at the No- 
vember 1942 elections (if there are con- 
gressional elections in 1942) by declaring it- 
self in on the Japan crisis and insisting on 
full consultation and publicity from the 
White House as each move is made. 
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Repeal the United States Auto Tax 
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Tuesday, December 2, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
REGISTER 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Illinois State Register, 
Springfield, I11., on Sunday, November 30, 
1941: 


[From the Illinois State Register of Novem- 
30, 1941] 


REPEAL THE UNITED STATES AUTO TAX 


Refusal of the National House to appro- 
priate several million dollars to administer 
the new Federal automobile tax, effective 
next February 1, may result in the repeal of 
that item in the new Federal excise taxes. 

The confusion and cost of collecting such 
a tax would be monumental. That is an 
administrative objection. A far more im- 
portant objection to the tax is its economic 
incongruity. 

Under the law as it stands, every auto- 
mobile owner would be taxed on the basis 
of $5 per annum for the use of his car. 
From February 1 to July 1, 1942, fractional 
portions of this tax would have to be col- 
lected, tapering down from $2.09 from Feb- 
ruary 1 to July 1, and to lesser amounts for 
fractional periods, the full $5 tax not to be 
collected until after July 1, 1942. 

Then, too, there is the injustice of assess- 
ing the same sum of $5 per annum against 
the owner of a $5,000 limousine as against 
the owner of a $25 bit of superannuated 
antiquity which still runs on wheels. 

Our urgent advice to Congress is to repeal 
the auto tax. 





A Scholar in the Republic 
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OFr 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 2, 1941 


PROCLAMATION OF HON. WILBUR L. 
CROSS, FORMER GOVERNOR OF CON- 
NECTICUT, ISSUED IN 1938 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was 
amazed at the number of people who 
heard the reading of the 1938 proclama- 
tion of our former Governor of Connecti- 
cut, His Excellency Wilbur L. Cross, by 
the celebrated screen actor, Charles 
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Laughton. It was a distinct honor these 
people felt that such a tribute should be 
paid 3 years after the issuance of the 
proclamation. Many of them called me 
and asked me if I had an extra copy. I 
exhausted my supply and was obliged to 
send to Governor Cross himself for an- 
other copy. In order to preserve that 
remarkable prose passage of superb Eng- 
lish, and equally superb thought, I am 
extending my remarks in the Recorp to 
include the proclamation. 

I never think of the remarkable record 
made by our Governor without reflecting 
Wendell Phillips’ The Scholar in a Re- 
public; Governor Cross is a scholar in 
our Republic. Few men in political office 
possess the broad latitude of knowledge 
and the wide expanse of human nature 
that he has. 

He embodied Thomas Mann’s quota- 
tion from the French philosopher Berg- 
son: 


Act as men of thought; think as men of 
action. 


It is significant that the greatest of 
American quarterlies, the. Yale Review, 
which was founded by Governor Cross 
in 1911, is celebrating its thirtieth year 
of existence. The New York Times, in 
commenting on the occasion, has said: 


Editor Cross attracted and encouraged tal- 
ent. Eminent writers, experts here and 
abroad, were glad to write for him, but he 
played no favorites and he loved to find un- 
known and unhackneyed aptitudes. * * * 
There is no trace of clique or school. 


A. Lawrence Lowell adds: 


The Yale Review contains more interesting 
material than any other periodical of its kind 
in America. 


The proclamation follows: 


A PROCLAMATION BY His EXCELLENCY WILBUR 
L. Cross, GOVERNOR 


As the colors of autumn stream down the 
wind, scarlet in sumach and maple, spun gold 
in the birches, a splendor of smoldering fire 
in the caks along the hill, and the last leaves 
flutter away, and dusk falls briefly about the 
worker bringing in from the field a late load 
of its fruits, and Arcturus is lost to sight and 
Orion swings upward that great sun upon his 
shoulder, we are stirred once more to ponder 
the infinite goodness that has set apart for 
us, in all this moving mystery of creation, a 
time of living and a home. In such a spirit 
I appoint Thursday, the 24th of November, a 
day of 

PUBLIC THANKSGIVING 

In such a spirit I call upon the people to 
acknowledge heartily, in friendly gathering 
and house of prayer, the increase of the sea- 
son nearing now its close—the harvest of 
earth, the yield of patient mind and faithful 
hand, that have kept us fed and clothed and 
have made for us a shelter even against the 
storm. It is right that we, whose arc of sky 
has been darkened by no war hawk, who have 
been forced by no man to stand and speak 
when to speak was to choose between death 
and life, should give thanks also for the 
further mercies we have enjoyed, beyond 
desert or any estimation, of justice, freedom, 
loving kindness, peace—resolving, as we prize 
them, to let no occasion go without some 
prompting or some effort worthy in a way, 
however humble, of those proudest among 
man’s ideals, which burn, though it may be 
like candles fitfully in our gusty world, with 
a light so clear we name its source divine. 

Given under my hand and seal of the State 
at the capitol, in Hartford, this 10th day of 
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November, in the year of our Lord 1938, and | my way to support it, as I think some 


of the independence of the United States the 
one hundred and sixty-third. 
Witzur L. Cross. 
By His Excellency’s command: 
Watter DaRLeEy, 
Deputy Secretary. 





Labor Legislation 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr: Speaker, the 
matter of antistrike legislation presented 
by the various bills that we are consider- 
ing today has given me much trouble. I 
am sure that many of us find ourselves 
in that position. As for myself, I have 
always vigorously supported the foreign 
policy of the administration, and I join 
in bitterly condemning the many unjus- 
tified strikes in defense industries that 
have been slowing up our defense pro- 
duction. 

Yet today we are in a state of consid- 
erable emotionalism considering legisla- 
tion, none of which, in my judgment, 
really goes to the basis of the labor trou- 
bles we have been having. Yet I feel 
that it is desirable that some legislation 
should be passed pending the time the 
matter in its entirety can be more thor- 
oughly studied and considered. I think 
there is much merit in the English sys- 
tem of labor regulation, and I think we 
would all do well to study the British 
system in trying to get at some of the 
fundamental difficulties we are having 
in this country. I feel that labor unions 
should be subject to an accounting un- 
der Federal supervision, and that they 
should have to file reports and give the 
list of their officers and members. Ailso, 
I think the abuse in some unions in per- 
petuating officers in charge should be 
considered to determine whether or not 
the rank and file of organized labor in 
every union are having an opportunity by 
their votes to choose officers of their 
choice. Also, unions should be made 
financially responsible for the perform- 
ance of their agreements. 

Pending consideration of the whole 
situation, I think that the Ramspeck bill 
should at this time be passed. I do not 
like all features of this bill; but, as a 
makeshift until the real causes of diffi- 
culty both on the part of industry and 
unions can be gone into, I think passage 
of the Ramspeck bill is about the best we 
can do. It is apparent from the tenor 
of the House today that some bill will 
pass. I doubt if the Smith bill, as is, will 
ever be enacted into law. Would it not 
be better to pass a bill which is most cer- 
tain to pass the Senate and be approved 
by the President? I expect to support 
the Ramspeck bill. Unless some changes 
are made in the Smith bill I cannot see 


provisions of it are not at this time 
called for and it does not, as I have 
stated, to go the bottom of the difficulty. 
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Mr.. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a joint resolution pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
relating to the removal of certain Fed- 
eral judges. The language of the amend- 
ment so proposed is as follows: 

ARTICLE — 
REMOVAL OF JUDGES 

SecTion 1. All Federal. judges other than 
those appointed by the Supreme Court shall 
be subject to removal for conduct short of 


.good behavior as this term is used in article 


It, section 1, or for violation of any of the 
grounds enumerated in article I, section 4, 
and this authorization shall be in addition to 
the power to impeach such judges as provided 
in article II, section 4. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, on October 22, 1941, the 
House passed, by the extremely narrow 
margin of 3 votes, the Sumners bill (H. R. 
146) providing for trials of and judg- 
ments upon the issue of good behavior 
in the case of certain Federal judges. 
The large number of votes against this 
bill may be ascribed in a considerable de- 
gree to the doubts existing in the minds 
of the Members concerning the constitu- 
tionality of such a bill at the present 
time. 

As a matter of fact, six members of 
the Judiciary Committee, which reported 
the bill, filed a separate report contair - 
ing minority views expressing the opin- 
ion that the bill was unconstitutional. A 
similar bill failed of passage in the House 
during the Seventy-sixth Congress for 
the same reason. 

The arguments pointing out the re- 
spects in which such a bill is deemed to 
be unconstitutional were fully set forth 
in the minority report and were ex- 
pressed on the floor of the House at the 
time the bill was being debated, and it 
is not my purpose now to repeat or en- 
large upon those arguments. However, 
it seems to me that if the constitutional 
question were eliminated, a great many 
Members who voted against the passage 
of H. R. 146 would then be favorably 
disposed toward such legislation, the 
merits of which are generally conceded 
and favored by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the bar associations throughout 
the country. The minority report stated, 
in part, as follows: 

The power of Congress in the matter of the 
removal of judges cannot be extended simply 








because the impeachment procedure set up in 
the Constitution is sometimes cumbersome 
and unsatisfactory. If any change is desired 
it can be accomplished by constitutional 
amendment. 


Mr. Speaker, even those Members who 
favored the passage of H. R. 146, andIam 
one of them, should be anxious to see 
such legislation safeguarded by the adop- 
tion of the amendment to the Constitu- 
tion which I have proposed, in view of the 
considerable doubt expressed so often 
concerning the constitutionality of such a 
bill. 

I earnestly request the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. and the Members to give to my 
resolution their favorable and speedy 
consideration and action. 
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ARTICLE BY STUART CHASE 





Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the tariff was a burning issue 
between the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. The last tariff bill enacted into 
law by the Congress was the Hawley- 
Smoot Act. For some years it was the pet 
peeve and whipping boy of the Demo- 
crats. It was heralded by Democratic 
orators as the root of all modern evils. 

During the study and preparation of 
this bill great Democrats appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee and 
pleaded for a protective tariff on the com- 
modities, industrial and agricultural, that 
were produced in their several States. 
After having secured such consideration 
for their constituents they then sud- 
denly remembered that, after all, they 
were Democrats, and that to vote for a 
Republican tariff bill would be commit- 
ting political hara-kiri. An so, with the 
exception of eight of their party, they 
voted against it. 

Following the passage of the bill the 
Democrats never lost an opportunity to 
criticize and attack it. Crying loudly 
from the housetops and on the hustings 
in the 1932 campaign, they declared for 
its repeal if they came into power. They 
took over in 1933, and after nearly 9 long 
years the Hawley-Smoot Act is still on 
the statute books, but somewhat battered 
and bruised as a result of its battle with 
the trade-agreements’ champions. 

Congress no longer considers tariff 
legislation except as to some minor ad- 
ministrative changes. That power has 
been surrendered to the President, who 
in turn has delegated it to the Secretary 
of State, who now sits at the head of the 
tariff table and thoroughly enjoys direct- 
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ing the process of wrecking the rates 
that he inveighed so strenuously against 
when he was a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. It was fortunate for 
him that he had the Hawley-Smoot rates 
as a trading base. If he had had a rate 
schedule based on Democratic theories, 
such as were written in the Underwood- 
Simmons Act, he would have had nothing 
to trade. 

I still believe that the American pro- 
ducer is entitled to an even break in the 
American market, and that a tariff rate 
based on American landed costs of im- 
ported merchandise should be high 
enough to give him that even break. 
Call it old-fashioned if you will; it is at 
least fair to American labor, agriculture, 
and industry. 

In the days to come following the end 
of this war holocaust, it is likely that 
new tariff policies may be necessary for 
the protection of our economy. The fol- 
lowing article by Stuart Chase will be of 
interest to all who are concerned as to 
our so-called foreign trade: 


Must WE FicHT For Our ForREIGN TRADE? 


We were talking as usual about the war. 
A pretty girl, with big brown eyes, opened 
them even wider and said, “But if Hitler wins 
we will be ruined; we will lose all our foreign 
trade. We can’t compete with his -slave 
labor—it said so on the radio—our standard 
of living will be forced way down. It’s awful 
to think about.” 

It is awful to think about, just as awful 
as if it were true. Mental torture is mental 
torture, as any sufferer from delirium tre- 
mens can tell you. The fact that the pink 
snakes are in his mind and not on the bar- 
room floor does not lessen the anguish. 

How many Americans are now seeing the 
pink snakes of economic collapse unless we 
go to war, I do not know, but it must run 
into millions. They have been well drugged 
by radio and editorial. Yet of all reasons for 
intervention this is the worst. 

A case for military danger can be made out 
which has something to be said for it, and an 
ideological case, based on common language 
and democratic institutions between Great 
Britain (not the Empire), Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United States, is not 
too implausible. But the economic case is 
nonsense any way you look at it. 


HOW WE WOULD FARE 


There are two major ways to look at it: the 
physical picture and the financial picture. 
The former is, of course, the more important. 
Can a German victory, or the control of the 
Old World by totalitarian governments cut 
off so many essential materials that the 
American standard of living is wrecked? In 
my little book, The New Western Front, I 
analyzed the materials which we must have 
to maintain our living standards. The anal- 
ysis can be summarized in this fashion: If 
an airtight blockade could somehow be drawn 
around the boundaries of continental United 
States, we should continue to eat regular, 
clothe and house ourselves adequately, but 
we should be shy of many luxuries such as 
imported fabrics, tea, coffee, spices. 

If the blockade were pushed back to the 
boundaries of North America, including the 
Caribbean Sea, we could have more comforts 
and luxuries. 

If it were pushed back to surround the 
Western Hemisphere (without “rubber sheet” 
geometry definitions of the hemisphere), we 
should have practically all essential materials, 
except rubber and tin. Rubber can be made 
from petroleum, of which we have plenty. 
Tin may be had from Bolivia, but perhaps 
not enough for our standard consumption of 
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tin cans. We might have to use glass or 
synthetics; or, who knows, housewives might 
take up cooking again. The Office of Produc- 
tion Management has just issued an excellent 
report on how to get around the tin shortage. 


WE CAN PRETEND TO DIE 


So far as physical materials go, there is no 
more chance of ruination than there is of a 
man in a rowboat on Lake Michigan dying of 
thirst. Of course he can pretend that the 
water is salt, but that will be due to his 
mental machinery, not to nature. If he 
wants to expire on those conditions, perhaps 
it is just as well. If a great nation wants to 
expire because it refuses to take the trouble 
to obtain from Brazil what it used to obtain 
from Malaya, perhaps that is just as well too. 
God does not-smile perpetually on idiots. 

Now let us move over to the financial -frame 
of- reference. Here it is argued that while 
we may have the materials available in the 
hemisphere, our prosperity is dependent on 
world free trade and the profits which im- 
porters and exporters make on that trade. 
Wipe it out, and farmers are stuck with sur- 
pluses of cotton and wheat, manufacturers 
are stuck with surplus Fords and adding ma- 
chines, our economy is thrown out of kilter, 
and everybody suffers. 

In 1913 there would have been something 
in this argument, but not in 1941. Before 
the last war there was a world free market 
where private businessmen from all countries 
competed, and where the profits of foreign 
trade and investment were very important to 
the national economy. You can hardly find 
the ghost of that picture today. 

In 1941, governments, not private business- 
men, are running exports and imports, and 
the world free market has been knocked hay- 
wire by the abandonment of gold, by export 
subsidies, tariffs, quotas, barter deals, block- 
ades, lack of shipping, submarines, and self- 
sufficiency programs. 

So far as the freedom of foreign trade goes, 
it is already ruined, and the process has been 
going on at an accelerated pace since the last 
war. People who argue that we must beat 
Hitler to keep trade free have apparently been 
sound asleep for a generation. They pulled 
the covers over their heads along about the 
time of President McKinley. 


FOREIGNERS HAVEN’T PAID ANYTHING 


Win, lose, or draw, there will be no world 
free market on this planet in our lifetimes. 
Governments are going right on controlling 
exports and imports and right on promoting 
programs for national or, at least, continental 
self-sufficiency. Any profits which private ex- 
porters or importers make will be at Govern- 
ment sufferance, and the effect on the econ- 
omy as a whole will be very small. 

America will not have to compete with the 
slave labor of the totalitarians, for there will 
be no free market in which to compete. All 
that is 1913 stuff. We do not have to take 
shoes from Czechoslovakia; we can make them 
in Brockton. If the cost is higher, so what? 
When you add in the cost of unemployed 
Brockton shoe workers on relief, the home cost 
may be lower. 

Does anyone pretend we could not eat all 
our farm surpluses if poor folks had the 
means to pay for them? Poor folks can pay 
something, but foreigners haven’t been pay- 
ing anything, as we shall see. How much can 
they pay after the war is over? 


OUR RECENT EXPERIENCES 


The United States is the most nearly self- 
sufficient nation on earth. Its exports amount 
to only about 5 percent of the national in- 
come. Since the war began the export mar- 
ket has keen turned upside down, with all 
Europe shut off. Two-thirds of our exports 
are now going to the British Empire, and a 
large fraction of that is in the form of muni- 
tions. Furthermore it is not trade but a 
handout under the Lend-Lease Act. American 
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rent, either. American taxpayers have been 
financing great Work Projects Administration 
programs for foreigners, one after another, 
since the last war. We shipped them ten 
billions of stuff in 1918 and got nothing in 
return. That was handsome, but hardly 
trade. The old war debts will, of course, 
never be paid. For one thing, our tariff 
Policy made it impossible to pay them in 
goods. We shipped them another ten billions 
of stuff in the 1920s and got beautifully en- 
graved bonds, most of which are now in 
default. 

We shipped them another ten billions of 
good American wheat, steel, machinery, and 
got gold in the 1930's. The gold is probably 
useless. And now we are shipping seven bil- 
lions of stuff to Britain, with more to follow, 
under a plan in which the lending and the 
leasing is a polite fiction to get around the 
Johnson Act. 

This foots up to four great Work Projects 
Administration projects, totaling some thirty 
to forty billion dollars in the last 25 years. 
In other words, American taxpayers and in- 
vestors have paid American farmers and man- 
ufacturers $40,000,000,000 for shipping their 
products abroad. This has given work to 
farmers and industrial laborers, but the 
United States as a whole has lost $40,000,000,- 
000 worth of goods. It certainly shows a 
fine, generous spirit, and I am not at this 
point criticizing. But it does burn me up 
when interventionists say that if this kind of 
thing is stopped by Hitler we shall be ruined. 

There is another thing which burns me up, 
too. In books like Miller’s You Can’t Do 
Business With Hitler the point is made that 
if we con’t go to war and keep at it until 
Europe is reduced to a pile of rubble we shan’t 
be able to get rid of our surpluses. If we do 
keep at it until that happy day, then we can 
have a super-colossal Work Projects Adminis- 
tration program unloading the surpluses as 
free gifts to starving Europeans, thus clear- 
ing our shelves. As a practical economic pro- 
gram this is about as sensible as burning the 
house down to get rid of the wasps. 

I saould be the last to deny that a German 
victory would give us plenty of mean prob- 
lems. I should be the last to deny that an 
American private exporter who tries to do 
business with Hitler would lose his shirt. 
But a war abroad to the death for a free 
market, which practically had disappearec 
before Hitler came to power, and for a foreign 
trade which has already worked out to $40,- 
000,000,000 worth of Santa Claus, is some- 
thing else again. It is a something else 
which might well spell real physical ruin, 
with the bones of our young men whitening 
the shores of the seven seas. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, in 
these most critical moments in our rela- 
tions with Japan, when war might be 
just around the corner, I wish to bring 


to the attention of our Government an 
unusually lucid and comprehensive dis- 
cussion of these relations in which new 


aspects are exposed, new angles brought 
up, old situations clarified, and a fresh 
atmosphere favorable to understanding 
is created. It is by a Philippine scholar, 
Mr. Vicente Villamin, whose previous 
studies on the subject were published in 
the Recorp of October 6, 17, 21, and 30, 
1941. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in my remarks Mr. Villamin’s 


latest statement. 
The statement follows: 


CAUSE AND EFFECT IN AMERICAN-JAPANESE 
RELATIONS 


(By Vicente Villamin) 

A good way to understand the Japanese 
situation is to misunderstand it intelligently. 
The danger in the present impasse between 
America and Japan may be in the unwilling- 
ness of Americans to indulge in this sort of 
mental exercise, and yet the seemingly blus- 
tering and contradictory actions of the Japa- 
nese during the last few days are susceptible 
of an explanation that should appeal to the 
occidental sense of practicality and sports- 
manship. 

JAPAN’S PREFERENCE FOR AMERICA 

The rationale of the Japanese situation 
would be about like the following: 

Japan has a treaty of alliance with Ger- 
many—a treaty obviously directed against 
America. It is the duty of Japan to be loyal 
to that commitment. But Japan, for the 
sake of America, is showing signs of disloyalty 
to it. She is eager to talk, and does talk, 
and is still talking, with America to see if 
she could reach a friendly agreement. This 
act in itself is a violation of the spirit and 
intent of her alliance with Germany, for 
if the talks should succeed the German- 
Japanese alliance would be emasculated or 
dissolved. 

At this point enters Germany. As Japan’s 
ally she is vitally interested in keeping the 
alliance intact. She has the right to expect 
Japan to be loyal and she has reason to feel 
aggrieved by Japan’s attitude. She asks 
Japan to stop flirting with America and give 
fresh proofs that she is still faithful to the 
alliance. Japan finds herself in a terrible 
quandary. She wants to remain on good 
terms with Germany and at the same time be 
at peace with America, Germany's leading 
unofficial enemy. Playing both ends against 
the middle before the world gallery, Japan 
would qualify as the wonder diplomatic ac- 
robat of the age if she succeeds in taking in 
simultaneously both the long-headed Ameri- 
can and the square-headed German in her 
oversimplified game. 


TWO GOVERNMENTS IN JAPAN 


Japan meets the two-pronged challenge 
with agility. Her dual system of government, 
a system that appears and disappears as the 
necessity arises, lends itself conveniently to 
a double-barreled action. Her constitutional 
government, through its diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, continues earnestly to achieve an 
amicable accord with America, while her ex- 
tra-constitutional government consisting of 
the practically autonomous armed forces acts 
to satisfy the German wishes and demands. 

Thus, indeed, while solemn conversations 
are going on in Washington between American 
and Japanese officials the Japanese military 
forces are mobilizing in and around Indochina 
and Thailand to the disgust of America and 
Britain. As a result the cry of Japanese du- 
plicity has gone up in America, as undoubtedly 
Japanese fidelity is under suspicion in Ger- 
many. Already a respectable block of Amer- 
ican public opinion is getting convinced that 
it is simply impossible to deal with the 
Japanese except on the battlefield. 
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TAKING THE JAPANESE TOO LITERALLY 

Here is where America must pause anc 
exercise, not caution in fear of war with 
Japan, but precaution lest she should fall 
into a grievous error of omission. America 
must realize that she is in effect asking Japan 
to break a treaty—a treaty with Germany, if 
you please—a treaty from which the Japanese 
expect important territorial acquisitions and 
strategic advantages. The Japanese are 
stunned and stunned to the very core of their 
being. They haw and hesitate and ask them- 
selves whether in giving up that treaty they 
could get reasonable compensations from an 
association with America and for incurring 
the displeasure of Germany. In that mental 
state the Japanese, who have shown some 
genuine desire to abandon that treaty and 
collaborate with America, could and should be 
expected as human beings to act illogically 
under the severe strain, committing incon- 
sistencies and contradictions and being furi- 
ous, even ferocious, as they prepare to make a 
180° about-face and ceasing to be Germany’s 
ally and America’s friend and asso- 
ciate. The error into which America might 
fall would consist in forgetting the mental and 
spiritual chaos in the mind of the Japanese 
and as a result take them too literally as they 
struggle to maintain their national dignity 
and preserve their vital interests. 

JAPANESE SOLDIER IS POLICY MAKER 

To stress the need for being patient with 
the Japanese even in the face of seeming 
Japanese blustering and bluffing, bullyrag- 
ging, and bantering, it is well to point out 
the sharp difference in the role of the military 
in America and Japan. In America the pro- 
fessional soldier does not make the policies 
of the Nation. He has one and only one 
basic function, and that is to stop the war 
that the civil branch of the Government— 
the Congress and the President—has de- 
clared, and stop it as soon as practicable by 
defeating the enemy. 

On the contrary, in Japan the soldier has 
a great deal, and in many instances has 
everything, to do with the shaping of inter- 
national policies and starting wars. Thus, 
to the discredit of Japan, Japanese diplomatic 
representatives abroad in carrying out their 
government’s instructions often find them- 
selves taken with reservations by the gov- 
ernment to which they are accredited be- 
cause it is known that they don’t represent 
the views of the powerful military ciique 
back home. This seems to be Japan’s major 
internal problem which has to do with for- 
eign relations. It is worth an old-fashioned 
civil war for the patriotic Japanese to decide 
once and for all whether the military is 
going to be independent from, or superior to, 
the civil when it wants to be in the modern 
Japanese system of government. Fighting 
America, Britain, China, and their deter- 
mined associates on factitious and fictitious 
issues would be like colliding violently and 
withal unnecessarily with a granite wall. 


RULE OF CAUSE AND EFFECT DISREGARDED 


An obstacle to an American-Japanese un- 
derstanding relates, not to problems, posi- 
tions, and policies, but to the strange atti- 
tude of the Japanese leaders concerning the 
principle of cause and effect. Some probative 
instances are the following: 

(a) The Japanese state unblushingly that 
America is being unfair and unfriendly be- 
cause she is taking steps to encircle Japan 
militarily and coordinating the potential 
anti-Japanese elements in Asia and the Far 
East. America is doing exactly that because 
Japan has shown herself to be a likely enemy 
and she herself has previously been station- 
ing her military and naval forces at places 
whence she could advantageously deliver at- 
tacks on the positions of America and those 
of her associates. To expect America to do 
nothing in the face of Japanese preparations 
is naivete bordering on stupidity on the part 
of the Japanese, 








(b) Japan signs a treaty with Germany and 
Italy against America. With that direct chal- 
lenge Japan expects America to be supine, 
uninterested, and unimpressed. So when 
America sends the bulk of her Navy to the 
Pacific, increases her Military Establishments, 
and generally gets ready for action the Jap- 
anese shout that America is threatening them 
and driving them to war. They seem to be- 
lieve that they are the only ones that could 
prepare for war with the approval of heaven, 
and a similar action by their intended victims 
is wrong and provocative. 

(c) Japan moves into Indochina, signs a 
treaty with Thailand, and displays mysterious 
activities in other sections of the Far East, 
all accompanied with bristling pronuncia- 
mentos and sizzling verbal challenges. Such 
actions plainly endanger the American and 
British interests in that region. So America, 
followed by Britain and the Netherlands, 
takes counteractions, including economic 
measures calculated to bring Japan to her 
senses. She did that as the direct result of 
Japan’s moves. But Japan, forgetting that 
she is the causation, blames America for the 
economic strangulation of the Japanese 
people. 

(d) Japan invades China and when the 
Chinese resist they condemn them for being 
unfriendly, untutored, and uncooperative. 
This is the most tragic joke of all. It is like 
the lion blaming the mouse for not helping 
in the process of eating him up. 

It is only fair to state that America some- 
times in the heat of events infringe upon the 
rule of cause and effect also, but Americans 
have the saving grace of acknowledging it 
when shown and usually they have the sports- 
manship to make amends. It should also be 
said that Americans, while adhering to the 
principle, may forget the cause and remember 
only the effect, which is often as mischievous 
as disregarding the principle entirely. When 
they ask the Japanese to break a treaty, or to 
reverse a national policy, or to commit intel- 
lectual suicide, they are apt to overlook the 
Japanese motivations and to expect the Jap- 
anese to behave as if they are not people of 
blood and flesh endowed with pride and self- 
respect. 

JAPANESE GHOST WRITERS MAY BRING ON WAR 


One of the arresting aspects of the Ameri- 
can-Japanese trans-Pacific argumentation is 
the role that the English language is playing. 
If names and places are deleted from the 
statements exchanged, one would get the 
idea that those coming from Japan are the 
ones that originate with the Americans and 
those coming from America are the products 
of the Japanese factory of diplomatic docu- 
ments. The English-speaking world is being 
regaled currently by old Japanese statesmen 
and military leaders supposedly using polit- 
ical English, colloquial English, and even 
Slang English, in expressing their innermost 
feelings, their profoundest thoughts, and 
their dearest aspirations. American Govern- 
ment officials, editorialists, analysts, and other 
interested persons study every word, every 
phrase, every sentence, as if the Japanese lit- 
erary deliverance has descended from that 
seat of accuracy in the English language, the 
British Privy Council. 

The Japanese leaders do not have the com- 
mand of English, if they understand it at 
all, to prepare the statements, particularly 
the flaming ones, to which their names are 
attached. It would be material to know if 
the words used, especially those directed 
against America and alleged American un- 
fairness, are fully shared and felt by those 
leaders who, despite their stern discipline, 
are possessed of a sensitive soul and a big 
heart. It is known that the original expres- 
sions of Japanese leaders in their native 
tongue are far from being too aggressive and 
corrosive even when made under tempera- 
mental stress. It is perfectly possible that 
America and Japan may yet go to war against 
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each other chiefly as the result of the exub- 
erance of Japanese ghost writers aided and 
angered by their American opposites. 

BAD NEWS IS GOOD NEWS 


It has been said that in high-pressured 
journalism as well as in low-geared politics 
bad news is good news and good news is no 
news at all. This is, of course, an exaggera- 
tion, 

Many years ago the author of these lines 
read issues of an English language newspaper 
published in Japan in an American city 
library. America and Japan were then on 
the verge of war. The newspaper quoted 
typical utterances made in the Japanese na- 
tional legislature, the Imperial Diet. They 
were certainly more anti-American and more 
offensive than the statements emanating 
from Japan today. A Japanese legislator 
said that Americans were fat enough “pigs” 
to kill and that war should be declared im- 
meditely; and another orated that it was high 
time to make mincemeat of Americans. If 
there were efficient newspaper correspond- 
ents then in Tokyo as there are now, these 
Japanese bellicose screeds would have been 
spread across the front page from one end 
of the country to the other and, who knows, 
if they would not have had precipitated a 
war. As it happened the cause of modern 
journalism was not served, the American peo- 
ple did not get and did not miss the porce- 
lian news, the Japanese firebrands had prob- 
ably expired, and, wonder of wonders, Amer- 
ica and Japan have enjoyed peace for a 
quarter of a century since the newspaper 
correspondent gloriously failed on his job. 

THE TYRANNY OF PREJUDGMENT 

The Chinese enjoy the sympathy of the 
American people, while the Japanese, who are 
more progressive and aggressive, inspire sus- 
picion and resentment. In visualizing these 
two oriental peoples Americans see mostly 
the good points in the Chinese and the bad 
points in the Japanese. It is essential, 
therefore, if justice is to be done, that the 
Japanese case be not subjected to the tyranny 
of prejudgment. 

There are infinitely more Chinese than 
Japanese sympathizers in America. With 
America in the midst of an argument with 
Japan, it is almost treason to say a good 
word for the Japanese, however deserved it 
may be. And yet it would be intmical to 
the peace and to the best interests of America 
to have a preponderance of sentimental sym- 
pathy for a country and reflexed by a dislike 
for another, particularly when the two coun- 
tries are pitted against each other, and, as it 
happens, the unpopular one is at the moment 
a possible foe. 

THE DIFFERENT JAPANESE 


The American and Japanese minds are two 
distinct dynamos. While they may accom- 
plish similar results, they go through dis- 
similar processes. Truly the Japanese are 
sui generis. They seem to have the genius to 
fumble at the wrong time, and their sense of 
timing is often pathetically disjointed. Their 
intentions may be good, but their actions 
ofttimes belie them. 

By virtue of their achievements in science, 
industry, and commerce, they are the poten- 
tial leaders of the Orient. But they have 
spoiled their opportunity by their maltreat- 
ment of China and their maladroit moves that 
have instilled fear in the hearts of the ori- 
ental peoples. These peoples watch the Jap- 
anese on the world stage, and to their keen 
disappointment they have learned that while 
they have a superiority complex toward them 
they are in fact afflicted with an inferiority 
complex toward the occidental peoples which 
places them under the self-imposed neces- 
sity of delivering over 16 ounces of justifii- 
cation to make up a pound of assurance. 


AMERICA’S 49 PERCENT MORAL MOTIVE IN CHINA 


While the Chinese are near the hearts of 
the American people, it is a mistake to assume 
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that America’s position as to China vis-a-vis 
Japan rests on 100 percent moral foundation. 
To put it in a brutally frank manner, logic 
and facts would describe America’s support of 
China as integrated by 49 percent moral and 
51 percent strategic considerations. How the 
ratio? 

The answer is that if it were all moral, 
America would and should have helped China 
against Japan 4 years ago when their war 
started. On the contrary, during the first 
3 years of that war it was Japan, not China, 
that this country aided by selling her war 
materials. So if Japan wants to display 
some sportsmanship, which she can well af- 
ford now, she should not waste her bombs to 
wreck the Burma Road. The Chino-Japanese 
unpleasantness will be settled on more im- 
portant and more basic considerations than 
the aid that America is trying to extend to 
China. 

As long as Japan is a potential enemy it 
is vital to America that China should con- 
tinue her resistance to Japan. It is there- 
fore against elemental common sense to as- 
sert that America is insisting that Japan 
withdraw completely and immediately from 
China as a condition precedent to an Ameri- 
can-Japanese settlement. If Janan were to 
comply with that condition and withdraw 
from China, that would mean that Japan 
would become freer and stronger to fight 
America if she would, and surely this coun- 
try would not make that tactical blunder. 
It is to the basic strategic interest of America 
today that the Chino-Japanese settlement 
should follow, not precede, the American- 
Japanese settlement. This fact is rendered 
more impressive by the report that a Ger- 
man agent is now busying himself with the 
Chinese to bring about an early peace be- 
tween Japan and China, and that gentle- 
man is not doing it in obedience to the 
mandate of the Prince of Peace. 


IMMOBILIZING BRITISH FORCES IN THE ORIENT 


As the American-Japanese diplomatic 
talks proceed in Washington it is probable 
that Japanese military activities in south- 
east Asia. will be reported from time to time. 
Japan has not yet extracted herself from 
the Axis alliance and she must still respond 
to German demands, although the degree 
and cordiality of the response may well be 
taken by America as an index to Japan’s 
sincerity to be at peace with this country. 

It is logic, but labored logic it must of 
necessity be, to suppose that when the Japa- 
nese Army mobilized itself in Indochina, 
Thailand, and other jumping-off points to- 
ward the Burma Road a few days ago the 
purpose was not to attack American and 
British positions, nor yet to torpedo the 
American-Japanese conversations in Wash- 
ington, but to immobilize the British forces 
in the Far East and keep them from being 
sent to northern Africa, where the British 
have started action against the Germans, or 
to southeast Europe, where the British might 
form a secondary front in aid of the Russians 
in their resistance agains: the German 
invasion. 

In staging military demonstrations, the 
Japanese are not only playing up to their 
German ally but are also proving to America 
the magnitude of their nuisance value, for 
which they expect a quid pro quo when and if 
it is surrendered. If America wants to be 
both shrewd and circumspective, she should, 
while arming herself to the hilt, view the 
German-Japanese intrigues and byplays with 
watchfulness but without worry. Let the in- 
triguers stultify themselves by the creeping 
consciousness of futility. 


GEOPOLITICS AND JAPANESE EXPANSION 


Japan is creating a new empire in Asia 
and the Far East with a total population of 
a thousand million souls. She stands four- 


square on the principles of a new science 
called geopolitics, which, like the tank, was 
invented by an Englishman and developed 
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by a German. According to geopolitical 
theory, countries and areas adjoining or near 
each other, or with similar soils, climate, and 
configuration, or with people of racial iden- 
tity, although with mental and character 
divergencies, should be together in one grand 
politico-geographical space, and there progress 
and prosper. Haushofer, the German pro- 
tagonist of geopolitics, asserts that the con- 
cept of the Monroe Doctrine is pure geo- 
political principle. 

Thus the Japanese charge America of in- 
consistency for opposing their expansion pro- 
gram known as the greater east Asia copros- 
perity sphere. The Japanese are in error. 
It is the peoples of Asia primarily, not Amer- 
ica, who are opposed to it, for they well know 
that while the Monroe Doctrine is benevolent 
and unimperialistic the Japanese plan as re- 
vealed in the case of China rests on force and 
oppression. By reversing her procedure and 
employing amicable means, Japan may suc- 
ceed in the future in modifying the present 
hostile attitude of those peoples. 


BUILDING OF BRITISH EMPIRE NO PRECEDENT FOR 
JAPAN 


Every time she is criticized for her program 
of empire building, Japan draws from colonial 
history, especially English history, for justify- 
ing precedents. The citations would be con- 
vincing if the element of time were not s0 
embarrassing. Like everything else in human 
relations, the concept of right and wrong has 
changed with the march of the years. Ac- 
cording to the canons then in existence, the 
colonization of undeveloped and backward 
areas in the world was not only right but also 
an indispensable act of progress. Very few 
Far Eastern peoples today would agree that 
Japanese colonization would be progress or 
desirable. 

There is a world of difference between the 
building of the British Empire and that of 
the projected Japanese Empire. The latter is 
sponsored by the Japanese Government and 
proceeds according to its well-laid plans. On 
the contrary, generally speaking, the Lon- 
don government had no prepared blueprint 
of empire, and the British Empire was really 
built by private English traders, explorers, 
missionaries, and adventurers. It was after 
these intrepid people had established the 
nuclei of settlements, trading posts, and gar- 
risons that the English Government went out 
and took a hand in the development and up- 
building of the new-found lands. 

AMERICA’S CASE OF THE STATUS QUO 


America’s case in favor of the status quo 
in the region of the west Pacific Ocean, 
roughly known as the Far East and Austral- 
asia, is based on notes exchanged between 
her and Japan on November 30, 1908, and on 
identic notes sent to the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment on February 4, 1922, by America, 
Britain, France, and Japan, following the 
ratification of the Four Power Pact signed at 
Washington on December 13, 1921. 

The purport of these supporting documents 
was affirmed by the Japanese Government 
several times during the last 2 years. The 
American conception of the principle of the 
status quo is the negation to any nation of 
the right to conquer other countries by force 
and duress. This is one of the bones of 
contention between America and Japan. But 
in normal times, unless American interests 
are jeopardized, it will hardly be a casus 
belli between them. The occupation by 
Japan of Manchuria and the manifestation 
of the fait accompli, although still opposed 
technically by America, is a case in point. 


THE IMPACT OF THE EUROPEAN WAR 


When the Germans conquered France 
and Holland, the status of their possessicns 
in the Far East—Indochina and the Nether- 
lands East Indies—became for a time at 
least a subject of speculation. The Germans 
might assert that having become supreme 
in their mother countries they are also tech- 
nically supreme in their colonies and posses- 


sions and all that is needed is to assert that 
supremacy by physical occupation of the 
territories. Knowing that situation and en- 
gaging in wishful thinking, the Japanese got 
more interested in Indochina and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. They obtained the former 
by grant from the German-dominated French 
(Vichy) Government and the latter, which 
is practically an independent country, re- 
mains unmolested by associating herself with 
America and Britain. 

The political line-up in Asia and the Far 
East today from the standpoint of the status 
quo is about as follows: Indochina is prac- 
tically a Japanese suzerainity; Thailand may 
be virtually a Japanese protectorate by treaty 
interpreted by the Japanese; the Netherlands 
East Indies is both practically an independent 
country and a de facto protectorate of Amer- 
ica and Britain; the territorial condominiums 
are in a state of political indefinition; the 
Philippines will be independent in 1946 by 
law of Congress; and China is partly domi- 
nated by the Japanese and would require the 
establishment of the status quo ante as of 
1937 to keep intact her territorial integrity 
after the dismemberment of Manchuria. 


GERMANY RETURNING TO FAR EAST 


If Germany should prevail in Europe, she 
will most likely return to the Par East as a 
colonial power, as she was such a power in 
that region before the first World War. It 
was Japan as an associate of America and 
the Allies that drove Germany out of the 
Far East and possessed herself of the German 
colonies. A German-Japanese struggle could 
be expected, and this is the reason why it is 
sound policy for Japan now to detach herself 
from the Axis and join America actively in 
preventing the German march to Asia and the 
Pacific. German air bases in eastern Siberia 
would be a deadly menace to Japan. Ger- 
man science, industry, commerce, and effi- 
ciency would relegate Japan to a subordinate 
position. 

If Germany does not prevail in Europe, then 
Japan cannot expect any cession of conquered 
territories, which will return to their former 
mother countries. In other words, whether 
Germany prevails or not, Japan does not 
stand to receive territorial prizes which she 
can keep permanently without a war or wars. 

It becomes self-evident that the very best 
Policy for Japan to pursue is to be on good 
terms with America, revive and galvanize 
their friendship, normalize their political 
and economic relations, and call quits on 
verbal combats and mutual recriminations. 
Under this policy Japan would be free to ex- 
tend her commercial and cultural relations 
in greater east Asia and become a greater 
nation as the result of the service, enterprise, 
wisdom, and righteousness of her people. 


CONVERSATIONS TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


There is at least one good reason why the 
American-Japanese conversations looking to a 
possible settlement of differences should con- 
tinue. There has not been any synchroniza- 
tion between the two countries on the course 
of these conversations. To America they are 
merely exploratory, almost routine, and there- 
fore just in the beginning. But to Japan they 
are not the beginning but the ending of a 
negotiation. America apparently does not 
even consider the conversations as negotia- 
tions. She did not even formally announce 
the matter to the press. It was Prime Minis- 
ter Winson Churchill who let the American 
people know for the first time, on August 25 
last, that the American and Japanese officials 
were exchanging views. The State Depart- 
ment has issued less than 100 words on the 
subject in the last 6 months. Most of the 
information on the discussions in Washing- 
ton has come in press dispatches from Tokyo, 
Japan, and from Shanghai, China. 

The conversations should go on, and they 
will go on famously. If deemed necessary and 
prudent, it may develop into an international 
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conference between America and Japan, when 
for the first time the detailed agenda would 
become public and public discussion would be 
more to the point. 

Those who object to their continuation be- 
cause they believe that Japan is merely gain- 
ing time for selfish purposes should be re- 
minded by the elemental fact that time is 
with America, for every day that passes by 
sees this country stronger and Japan weaker. 
Unless it is desired to declare war against 
Japan immediately, the quadrilateral discus- 
sions between President Roosevelt, Secretary 
of State Hull, Japanese Ambassador Nomura, 
and Special Envoy Kurusu deserve to go on. 
In the present instance, the price of peace is 
patience, and patience is a virtue that never 
is wasted, 


. 
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EDITORIAL FROM LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Liberty magazine of December 
13, 1941: 


[From Liberty magazine of December 13, 
1941) 
PARTNERS IN OUR FUTURE 

A banker was sent to jail. 

He had taken the money of trusting de- 
positors and used it to cover his personal 
gambling operations in the stock market. 
More than a million dollars of other people’s 
money had been stolen by a highly respected 
pillar of society. 

And some people said: 

There’s a banker for you. That’s what the 
President meant when he talked about eco- 
nomic royalists. All bankers are thieves, only 
some of them don’t get caught.” 

A labor-union leader used his position as 
head of a great union to threaten strikes 
against a whole industry. If the leaders of 
the industry would pay him enough, he would 
call off the strike. By this kind of extortion 
the labor leader had put more than a million 
dollars into his pocket before he was exposed 
and sent to prison. 

And some people said: 

“There's a labor leader for you. They are 
all crooks with penitentiary records and 
they’re robbing everybody, only some of them 
don’t get caught.” 

Not all bankers and not all labor-union 
leaders are criminals. Most of them are ordi- 
nary, everyday Americans, with a little more 
ability than the average, perhaps with a little 
more patience, industry, and perseverance by 
which they have been able to lift themselves 
up to positions of power. The great majority 
of bankers and of labor-union leaders are 
honest men, earnest men, nct economic royal- 
ists on the one hand, not racketeers on the 
other. 

All those who, either as journalists or 
prosecuting attorneys, have helped to expose 
corruption in financial institutions and in 
labor unions have served their country well. 
But there is a danger that the outcries they 
have raised will give a false impression. That 
danger must be avoided, all the more so in 











these perilous times when divided counsels 
may imperil our safety. , 

This is the time above all other times when 
labor and capital should become friends and 
bind themselves together with hoops of steel. 

All America is watching the battle of in- 
dustry. It is on America’s industrial front, 
as much as anywhere else in the world, that 
democracy will win its final victory. In that 
great battle, management and labor are at 
work together like soldiers in a front-line 
trench. Selfish interests, mutual distrust, 
class warfare—all are rapidly being sub- 
merged in the resolving force of one great 
united effort. One walks through those 
colossal plants, and in the roar of the ma- 
chinery he hears the full-throated blast of 
victory. 

Politics is gone. The manager sitting in 
his office has a picture on his desk—a young 
man in uniform, his son. That young man 
is a flying cadet, and his father, the manager, 
is going to see that he flies in good planes. 
We are all in this. Here, in this spirit of the 
old Union, we can truly rededicate ourselves, 
compose our differences as fellow Americans, 
respect and understand each other in mutual 
good will, win our victory, and go forward 
together into a new and permanert freedom. 

Let us learn that we are all the creatures 
of the same God. 

Let us learn to be fair to one another. Let 
us work together and make a new world 
together. 
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Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, many 
pages—in books, booklets; committee 
prints, pamphlets, public documents, 
mimeographed bulletins, and so forth, 
have been published relative to the- de- 
tails of the various benefits available for 
World War veterans and their depend- 
ents. All of this detailed material is very 
confusing to the average veteran or his 
dependents. 

It was very gratifying, therefore, to 
me—as a member of the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans—to note that, in the No- 
vember 14, 1941, issue of its national pub- 
lication, the Disabled American Veterans 
semimonthly, there is a thumbnail sketch 
concerning veterans’ benefits, which, in 
my opinion, is the best brief résumé of 
benefits available to World War veterans 
and their dependents that has so far 
come to my attention. 

Believing that this résumé of available 
veteran benefits will prove of interest to 
my colleagues, if not also to their con- 
stituents, I am inserting immediately 
after my remarks, this special article, 
clipped from the last issue of the D. A. V.’s 
splendid semimonthly newspaper. 

This résumé of benefits available to 
World War veterans and their depend- 
ents was, I understand, prepared by my 
good friend, Millard W. Rice, the able 
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national service director of the D. A. V., 
who in his former capacity as national 
legislative representative for the V. F. W. 
and in his more recent capacity, has dur- 
ing the past 6 years appeared before 
many congressional committees concerfn- 
ing many legislative bills of interest to 
veterans and their dependents, which 
have subsequently been enacted into law. 

May I say that the semimonthly news- 
paper of the D. A. V., its Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans semimonthly, is one of the 
best—if not the best—mediums for news 
of interest and of value to World War 
veterans and their dependents that I 
know of. 

Every compensated disabled veteran 
ought to be a subscriber to such news- 
paper so that he can keep himself cur- 
rently informed concerning the constant 
changes which occur in the laws and in 
the rules, regulations, and precedents af- 
fecting veterans, as promptly quoted and 
explained in this excellent veteran news- 
paper. It goes without saying, of course, 
that every member of the D. A. V. auto- 
matically receives copies of its official 
semimonthly publication. 

I think that many of my colleagues in 
Congress would be interested in receiving 
this newspaper, and I am sure that it 
could be arranged for by a request there- 
for to its editor, who is also the national 
adjutant of the D. A. V., Mr. Vivian D. 
Corbly, 2840 Melrose Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The résumé to which I have referred is 
as follows: 

BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO WORLD WAR VETERANS 
AND DEPENDENTS 

1. Compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities, ranging from $8 to $285 per month, 
depending upon nature, degree, and perma- 
nency of disability, including statutory 
awards ranging from $25 to $250 per month 
for certain disabilities. 

2. Disability retirement benefits for certain 
emergency, provisional, probationary, and 
temporary World War officers as to permanent 
disabilities, of 30 percent or more in degree, 
clearly shown to have been acquired in active 
service, in fact, in line of duty. 

3. Pension of $30 per month for those with 
90 days or more of honorable war service, or, 
if less than 90 days, if discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, who suffer 
with permanent total non-service-connected 
disabilities (only $6 for single men without 
dependents while maintained in a public in- 
stitution). 

4. Statutory award of $10 per month for all 
Medal of Honor men, age 65 or more. 

5. All monetary benefits from Veterans’ 
Administration exempted from direct Federal 
taxation, or from attachment by claims of 
private creditors. 

6. Adjusted-service credit and adjusted 
compensation, with payment of latter by 3- 
percent bonds, redeemable for United States 
Treasury checks at any time, provided as to 
active World War service, exceeding 60 days, 
computed at rate of $1 per day of domestic 
service and $1.25 per day of overseas service, 
with maximum limitations. 

7. Government insurance policies, as to 
death or permanent total disability, in mul- 
tiples of $500 up to $10,000, for insurable 
World War veterans, with lien loans, permis- 
sible on basis of reserve value, at interest of 
5 percent per annum. 

8. Hospitalization or out-patient medical 
treatment, including prosthetic appliances, 
dental treatment, etc., as to any service- 
connected disability. 

9. Hospitalization for any non-service-con- 
nected disability, with certain prosthetic ap- 
pliances, clothing and tobacco allowances, if 
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needed, when beds are available in Govern- 
ment facilities. 

10. Domiciliary care, with certain needed 
clothing and tobacco allowances, for war vet- 
erans unable to follow any gainful occupation. 

11. Transportation to, and back from, Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, when author- 
ized in advance, for examination, medical 
treatment, hospitalization, or domiciliary 
care. 

12. Incompetent veterans and minor chil- 
dren, who are beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Administration, required to have guardians, 
whose accountings are periodically inspected 
by regional attorneys. 

13. Certain preferences as to Federal civil- 
service examinations, ratings, appointments, 
retentions, and reinstatements of Federal 
employment. 

14. Preference for Work Projects Adminis- 
tration employment for war veterans, their 
widows, or the wives of those who are un- 
employable, whose income is less than that 
obtainable from full-time Work Projects Ad- 
ministration employment. 

15. Extensive United States Employment 
Service and Veterans’ Placement Service in 
every State for war veterans. 

16. Credit for all active military or naval 
service for Federal civil-service retirement 
purposes, with minor exceptions. 

17. Credit for active war service for railroad 
retirement purposes. 

18, Burial allowance, in the amount of 
$100, as to any honorably discharged war 
veteran. 

19. United States flag to drape casket of 
deceased war veteran, honorably discharged, 
subsequently to be turned over to next kin. 

20. Headstones or markers—stone, marble, 
or bronze—for graves of deceased war veterans. 

21. Pensions for certain widows and or- 
phans (including helpless children) and de- 
pendent parents of those veterans who die as 
the result of service-connected disabilities. 

22. Pensions in smaller amounts for cer- 
tain dependent widows and orphans (includ- 
ing helpless children) of those deceased World 
War veterans, who, at time of death, had 
some service-connected disability of measur- 
able degree, even though less than 10 percent. 

23. Various benefits, rights, and privileges 
also provided as to certain veterans, their de- 
pendents and their organizations, under cer- 
tain conditions, under laws of different States 
as per résumé furnished to all Disabled 
American Veteran chapters. 

NorTE.—In case of need for more specific in- 
formation as to how to proceed to secure any 
certain benefit, contact should be made with 
a Disabled American Veteran service officer, 
or the service officer of some other veteran 
organization. It is suggested that the above 
résumé of benefits available to World War 
veterans and their dependents be clipped and 
filed away—in your box of valuables—for 
future reference. 
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TRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, we 
are told that the state of mind of the 
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American people at the present time 
tends toward the revision of existing la- 
bor laws. What concerns some of us is 
the fear that in the desire of some in- 
dividuals to accomplish one end we will 
bring about the restriction of certain 
rights that have been won by labor and 
that have taken a half century to achieve. 

The situation confronting us calls for 
cool heads and calm, steady reasoning. 
Any hasty decisions brought about by 
misinformed pressures may bring reper- 
cussions that might well destroy the labor 
structure of American industry. Those 
who are to be affected most by any 
changes or revisions of the labor laws 
commonly recognize that the present 
time is not an auspicious one in which to 
force decisions that may eventually prove 
disastrous to the interests of American 
labor and industrialist alike. 

Labor’s problems and industry’s prob- 
lems are identical. The country at large 
must not think of them as separate 
identities, because they will either emerge 
from this situation as one or they will 
bring about the destruction of each other 
by their failure to recognize their mutual 
‘dependence and joint responsibility. 

If changes in the existing labor laws 
are forced at this time, they may be 
changes that the Nation might bitterly 
regret when viewed in the light of the 
future. In my opinion, this is not the 
time to bear down on either group of 
those who are producing the materials 
for our national-defense program. Na- 
tional unity should be our goal. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to insert at 
this point a letter received from Mr. 
James B. Carey, secretary of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, relating to 
- this pending legislation. His letter is in 
reply to a communication which I had 
addressed to him: 

CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1941. 
Hon. Rupo_tpH G. TENEROWICZ, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TENEROWICZ: In re- 
sponse to your inquiry as to the views of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations regard- 
ing the pending labor legislation now under 
consideration, I would like to make the fol- 
lowing comments: 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
at its recent convention, adopted a firm and 
forthright policy regarding the problem of 
industrial disputes. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations inaicated that it was 
fully appreciative of the grave crisis now 
confronting the Nation. For this reason 
and as a contribution on the part of labor, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations de- 
clared that it would be the determination of 
all its affiliated unions to utilize to the ut- 
most degree the mediation facilitie- of the 
Government in the effort that no stone be 
left unturned to achieve a successful prose- 
cution of our national-defense program. 

The problem of industrial relations is 
today probably one of the most important 
from the standpoint of establishing national 
unity. Legislative action taken under the 
pressure of certain events may bring reper- 
cussions in its wake which may prove to be 
disastrous for our national-defense program. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
morale of the American workers be main- 
tained and constantly improved. It is they 
who must produce the materials so essen- 
tial for the national-defense program. 

Enactment of legislation which does not 
aim at the causes of industrial disputes will 
serve no useful purpose. Attempting to 


make illegal by legislation certain 
which labor unions strive to obtain as their 


which he stated that it is those very nati 
where the basic rights of the ea 
were .or weakened that 
aggressors were able to ee vite ease. 

As against any program of compulsory 
antilabor legislation, the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations has offered a concrete 
proposal. We submitted a specific recom- 
mendation that in lieu of such legislation 
the President of the United States immedi- 
ately convene a national conference of rep- 
resentatives of labor, industry, and Govern- 
ment, looking toward the voluntary accept- 
ance of a plan which will assure the peace- 
ful solution of industrial disputes and guar- 
antee a maximum production for our na- 
tional-defense program. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
most earnestly requests that the Members of 
Congress consider and approve this proposal 
rather than adopt any compulsory antilabor 
legislation which may be disastrous from the 
standpoint of our national security. 

Sincerely yours, 
James B. Carey, Secretary. 





Protect the Right To Work 
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EDITORIAL FROM GREGORY (8. DAK.) 
TIMES-ADVOCATE 





Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, strikes and stoppage of work in 
industries essential to our national de- 
fense are arousing the people as nothing 
else. Mr. G. G. Warner is considered one 
of the ablest editors of South Dakota. 
His opinion expressed in an editorial in 
the Gregory Times-Advocate is typical of 
the feeling of the people of the North- 
west. 

The editorial follows: 


It is time that the administration stopped 
pussyfooting with those who hinder the pro- 
duction of defense materials by the calling 
of strikes in those factories and industries 
vital to the defense program. 

It is time to let John L. Lewis and other 
labor leaders know that they are not greater 
and more powerful than the Government of 
these United Etates. Those employed in such 
industries have no more right to strike than 
have men in the Army, the Navy, or the 
Marine Corps. In these days of modern war- 
fare, the machines of war are most import- 
ant, and the persons who strike and prevent 
the production of the weapons upon which 
the armed forces must rely are guilty of a 
crime next to treason. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions I have seen 
the name Alan Mathay affixed to mes- 
Sages appearing in newspaper columns. 
My curiosity was aroused as to who he 
might be. Finally, last week, I received 
a letter from this individual under the 
heading “International Workers Order.” 
Mathay is listed in the endearing ca- 
pacity of chairman of this organization. 
In the letter Mathay proceeds to lam- 
bast you Congressmen, accusing me of 
standin: with those in the House who are 
against labor and only lukewarm against 
Hitlerism. 

I thought I smelled a rat, so I called 
the Dies committee investigating un- 
American activities. Asking this author- 
ity what the status of the International 
Workers’ Order is, I quote from the report 
of the Dies committee: 

Possibly one of the most effective and 
closely knitted organizations among the Com- 
munist front movements is the International 
Workers’ Order. It claims membership of 
over 150,000 and has contributed large sums 
of money to Communist Party campaigns. Its 
officers are associated in other branches of the 
Communist movement. 

It was the International Workers’ Order 
which set up the Fraternal Orders’ Committee 
to win support to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations sit-down strikes. 


The report concludes: 


This order regularly sponsors Communist 
Party endorsed candidates for public office. 


Mr. Speaker, I want the people of my 
district to know the type of persons who 
have attacxed your Congressman. I want 
the people to know that it is my desire to 
have continued opposition from this sub- 
versive element. 

This despicable crowd is abroad in the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District de- 
liberately undermining duly elected pub- 
lic officials as a part of its diabolical pro- 
gram to overthrow our beloved American 
Government. Sadly enough, it is making 
far greater progress than the people 
realize. 

The United States can lick Hitlerism 
abroad if our Government remains free 
from un-American subversive influences, 
such as the International Workers’ Order 
exerts. When the time comes, however, 
that Communist front organizations like 
this dominate American life in the 








Thirty-fourth District, as well as in all 
other patriotic sections of the Nation, 
our own mighty strength to combat the 
Nazi will have been sapped by the slimy, 
hateful odium of these revolutionaries. 
There can be no unity with those who ad- 
yvocate doing away with the Constitution 
and democracy. 





Navy “E” Award to Bethlehem Steel 
Plant 
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HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 
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ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address made 
by me at the Bethlehem Steel Plant, 
Bethlehem, Pa., November 25, 1941, in 
celebration of Navy “E” award: 


As we gather today in celebration, I have 
@ feeling of great pride. I am sure that this 
feeling is shared in not only by the people 
I have the honor of representing but by the 
vast majority of all of the people of this 
great Republic. We are proud because this 
company and you men whose efforts have 
contributed so greatly to the national de- 
fense have been honored with an award that 
has long been a matter of great pride to the 
officers and men of the Navy, who through 
superior services, have been fortunate 
enough to receive it. On all of the seven 
seas where our Navy is today sweeping their 
waters of marauding pirates, this coveted 
mark of superiority is proudly displayed as 
an embiem of distinction in a particular 
field. Today, this great organization of 
workers of every class joins the select group 
and thereby tells the world that this integral 
part of our naval program is not only func- 
tioning but is functioning in a meritorious 
manner. We in this community are particu- 
larly proud of this recognition of our con- 
tribution to the safety of our Republic be- 
cause Bethlehem and preparedness are synon- 
ymous. Ever since 1887, less than 100 years 
after the establishment of our present Gov- 
ernment in Washington, the people of this 
great Nation have looked to Bethlehem for 
the guns and armor that have given us the 
necessary insurance against foreign interfer- 
ence with the noblest of all experiments in 
forms of government. In the carrying out 
of this experiment the road hasn’t always 
been a smooth one and we have occasionally 
found the ship of state in troubled waters, 
but we have through our determination, 
patriotism and devotion to those high ideals 
that inspired the founding fathers to endure 
every conceivable hardship, gotten back into 
safe waters and with full steam ahead pre- 
served our all. Today, we are confronted 
with the strong possibility, no great proba- 
bility of a two-ocean war with a one-ocean 
Navy. This fact would cause us as much 
fear as the Japanese naval officers have of 
us, if we weren’t Americans and didn’t have 
the cooperation of the British Navy acting 
in close unity with our Navy in both oceans. 
In the event we are drawn into such a naval 
war, and I pray to God that we won't be, 
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the products of your. hands will play a prom- 
inent part in such a war. On the strength 
of. the armor plate and guns on our vessels 
depends. the preservation of our form of rep- 
resentative government and our way of life. 
If the armor is weak and if the guns can’t 
hold up under terrific pounding, we must 
take our place with the other regimented 
nations of the earth and yield up gains that 
resulted from years of struggle and sacrifice. 
I was deeply impressed some months ago at 
the recital of our former Ambassador to 
Prance of the events leading up to the col- 
lapse of that once proud Republic. From 
these events much can be learned and I trust 
that we can profit thereby. With the regi- 
mentation of a nation, comes a compiete 
surrender of all of the liberties of the people 
to the state. Old-age insurance, collective 
bargaining, housing, public works, minimum 
wages, social security, and all of those great 
social problems that we have devoted much 
of our time and efforts to in recent years, 
are the first things to be abandoned. They 
are talked about only in a whisper. You, 
management and workers together, have 
proved that you intend to fight to preserve 
all of these great social gains. 

A vast defense program such as this is 
presents opportunities to both capital and 
labor to secure advantages neither would have 
in normal times. I sincerely trust that this 
coveted award of the Navy “E” will mean an 
“E” in employer-employee relations. When 
there is a work stoppage through the failure 
of management to abide by the decision of 
the duly constituted mediation machinery, 
the situation can be easily dealt with, but 
when labor refuses to abide by such a decision 
the problem becomes a most difficult one. 
We have, fortunately or unfortunately, a con- 
crete example of this in the Federal aircraft 
and captive coal mines disputes. The Gov- 
ernment, determined that our defense pro- 
gram should not be imperiled, sent the 
Army to take over the Federal plant. A 
Similar situation was narrowly averted in the 
captive mines dispute that very probably 
would have forced the Government to take 
the same action in order to compel a com- 
pliance with the decision of the Mediation 
Board that was taken against management 
when it failed in its clear patriotic duty. I 
deplore this close approach to fascism and 
appeal to management and employee alike to 
fight to preserve all of those blessings of lib- 
erty that have meant so much to all of us. 
This is no time for capital to seek greater 
profits, nor is it the time for labor to press 
for greater power. It is the time to fight like 
Americans to preserve what we have. The 
blessings of liberty can and will be lost if 
there is any serious interruption in the pro- 
duction of those implements of modern war- 
fare that the enemies of Hitlerism must pro- 
duce with free labor. In this connection 
it is highly important to remember that great 
industrial areas of Europe have already been 
reduced to slavery and that all of the resources 
of these vast areas impressed into the “new 
order” that Hitler boasts will rule the world. 
Belgian, Hollander, Frenchman, Czech, Slav, 
Pole, Norwegian—yes, Italian—have unwill- 
ingly become a part of this order. This Hun 
kultur isn’t new, but its proximity is. There 
can be no doubt as to what the ultimate 
objectives of the present exponents of the 
philosophy of the superiority of one race over 
all others is. For proof of well-laid plans to 
include all races and nations in the “new 
order” and what the carrying out of these 
plans mean to the peoples thus subjugated, 
let me call your attention to what Reichs- 
minister Darre recently said: “Thus, a new 
aristocracy of German masters will be created. 
This aristocracy will have slaves assigned to 
it, these slaves to be their property and to 
consist of landless, non-German nationals. 
Please do not interpret the word ‘slaves’ as 
&@ parable or rhetorical term; we actually have 
in mind a modern form of medieval slavery 
which we must and will introduce because we 
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urgently need it in order to fulfill our great 
tasks.” 


Fellow Americans, this clear, plain, unam- 
biguous statement of what the future holds 
in store for us unless we toil and struggle 
and fight with all that is in us is a challenge 
that must be met in the American way. I feel 
confident that even though we are a young 
nation we have breathed for a sufficient 
length of time the clear pure air of freedom 
to meet this menace just as we have met the 
menace of contagious diseases and stamped 
them out for all time tocome. This can only 
come when every true American succeeds in 
ascertaining what he can give to his country 
and then gives it. You loyal Americans have 
demonstrated through the earning of this 
great award of merit that you have given and 
will continue to give to the end that the 
Statue of Liberty won’t become a mere pile of 
stone. 





The Congress and the American People 
Should Demand the Truth From Pres- 
ident Roosevelt 
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ARTICLE FROM THE BATH COUNTY 
ENTERPRISE, OF WARM SPRINGS, VA. 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following from the 
Bath County Enterprise, Warm Springs, 
Va., November 27, 1941: 


[From the Bath County Enterprise, Warm 
Springs, Va., of November 27, 1941] 
HOMESTEAD GLEANINGS 
(By Fay Ingalls) 

The magnitude of the task this country 
has undertaken is gradually being brought 
to light. 

Demaree Bess, in a well-considered article 
in the last Saturday Evening Post, takes the 
position that England is still fighting a de- 
fensive war. Beyond that, he says that Eng- 
land can never hope to take the offensive 
without the aid of millions of American sol- 
diers fighting on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. Hoover and Senator TypINncs reach ap- 
parently the same conclusions. They think 
the war is now a stalemate, that English 
defense has checked the progress of the 
Nazis. They also believe that to destroy 
nazi-ism will mear from five to eight mil- 
lion American soldiers on the continent of 
Europe. 

Walter Lippmann, one of the strongest 
supporters of our entry into the war, agrees 
with these others but goes farther. He does 
not feel that the English defense has as yet 
matched the German offense and by implica- 
tion offers the thought that England not only 
cannot defeat Germany but may even be de- 
feated if we are not in the war fighting all 
out on her side. 

These conclusions are what we have heard 
privately expressed for many months by well- 
informed military authorities. As long ago 
as last March it was pretty well accepted by 
our military experts that to defeat Hitler 
meant fighting him on the European Conti- 
nent, and it was admitted that England her- 
self could never provide the manpower to do 
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the job. English authorities when not speak- 
ing for propaganda purposes frankly acknowl- 
edged the situation. 

It is inconceivable that the opinions of 
experts are not known to the President and 
his advisers. In no public utterance has the 
President ever even hinted that we must 
have a large expeditionary force. In fact, 
Most of his speeches advocating one or an- 
other move have stressed the possibility of 
avoiding an out-and-out fighting war by 
their adoption. 

The American people are not a lot of chil- 
dren who cannot be told the truth. It is 
nothing short of insulting to treat them as 
some parents do children—put them in the 
car and say they are going to a party and 
wind up at the dentist. 

If we are in for this sort of a war, we should 
be told, and told soon. We can take it and 
will make our plans accordingly. 

If, on the other hand, the apparently clear 
and simple logic of such well-informed men 
as Bess and Lippmann and the opinions of 
the military are based on mistaken premises, 
it is again only right and proper that we 
should be told how and why they are wrong. 
If such explanation exists and is not given, 
the obvious conclusion is that it is kept hid- 
den to prelong a crisis and retain political 
power. If there is no answer, then the fail- 
ure to tell us the truth is but rank cowardice. 





Labor Legislation 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, just 
prior to the vote on the labor legislation 
today, through the medium of parliamen- 
tary inquiry, I secured information from 
the Chair explaining in detail the parlia- 
mentary situation. The Smith substi- 
tute, as amended, to the Ramspeck 
amendment, was adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and on a roll call 
was adopted in the House, at which time 
I voted “no.” 

Unfortunately the motion to recommit 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Ramspeck], which contained in- 
structions to report back the original 
Ramspeck bill, was subject to a point of 
order, and the Chair sustained the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Rankin]. Had the point 
of order not been made, I know many 
Members of the House, including myself, 
would have had an opportunity to go on 
record and show we were in favor of some 
kind of labor legislation, although we 
could not bring ourselves to the point 
where we could support the recommen- 
dations and the bill of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Situ]. 

Although I am recorded as voting “no” 
on the Smith substitute “as amended” to 
the Ramspeck amendment and voted “no” 
on the passage of the bill, which was in 
the end the Smith bill, I want the record 
to show, had I the opportunity to vote 
for the Ramspeck bill as originally re- 
ported, I would have done so. 


The Daily Press of the Sixth Congres- 
sional District of Washington Com- 
ments on Coffee’s Vote on Revision of 
the Neutrality Act 
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EDITORIALS FROM THE TACOMA DAILY 
TIMES AND THE ENUMCLAW COURIER- 
HERALD 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I incorporate the 
following editorials written in connection 
with my vote in opposition to evisceration 
of the Neutrality Act: 


[From the Tacoma Daily Times of November 
17, 1941] 


(By Mel Voorhees) 


In another column on this page is a state- 
ment from Congressman JOHN COFFEE con- 
cerning his vote against the Neutrality Act 
amendments advocated by the administra- 
tion. 

The Representative’s views in support of 
his action should, I believe, be given con- 
sideration by every Sixth District voter. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Cor- 
FEE, he is entitled to credit for candor, for 
firmness of conviction, for courage in the face 
of tremendous pressure. 

He is entitled to the respect due a man 
who has charted his course, feels it is the 
right one, and acts accordingly. 

I was struck by the apparent significance 
of the Congressman’s related references to 
campaign pledges and to the President. 

Early in his statement Corre asserts his 
conviction that campaign pledges should be 
kept by elected officials, that only thus can 
the people be inspired with confidence in 
the principles of democracy. 

Later he points out that party platforms 
and candidates in 1940 declared for nothing 
more than aid short of war. 

And then, toward the close, he reasserts 
his affection for the President and for the 
Democratic Party. 

There is, however, no declaration in this 
statement of confidence in the President. 

This, perhaps, is not remarkable, in view 
of the Representative’s stated stanch belief 
in the sanctity of campaign promises. 

I do not wish to read into Corrze’s state- 
ment a significance which he did not intend 
should be there. Still, it is but logical to as- 
sume there must be some doubt in his mind 
as to the efficacy of pledges emanating from 
high places and platforms. 

One more point. Often in recent years it 
has been pointed out by some that Corres 
has seemed to follow the Communist Party 
line. 

And there has, at times, it must be ad- 
mitted, appeared to be evidence that such 
was the case—even if only coincidental. 

It is only fair, then, to point out that in 
this latest vote the Congressman definitely 
has opposed the party of Stalin. 

As is well known, with the German attack 
on Russia, Communists and their satellites 
overnight became violently pro-Ally and pro- 
war for the United States. 
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THESE TIMES 
(By Mel Voorhees) 


Representative JoHN CorreE must be & 
puzzled man today, but not more so than 
rank-and-file members of Washington Com- 
monwealth Federation. 

The federation, generally tabbed as the 
left wing of the Democratic Party in this 
State, has over and over shouted loud and 
long in behalf of the sanctity of campaign 
pledges. 

In line with the federation’s policy at that 
time, Corrze, during the last campaign, prom- 
ised never to cast a vote which would shove 
this country toward war. Loudest of the 
cheers for-his stand came from ™ federa- 
tion’s leadership. 

The federation then was omsinet British 
imperialism and its allies, against American 
involvement, against Nazis and Fascists, 
against American Fascists who seek war and 
certain consequent dictatorship, and, above 
all, against war. 

But last summer of a sudden the war took 
on a holy hue in the eyes of federation 
leaders. 

There was no secret why—Germany had at- 
tacked Mother Russia. 

The federation hoisted the V for Victory 
banner of imperial Britain, and its weekly 
newspaper has been clamoring since for 
American intervention in the war more 
loudly than any other publication in the 
Northwest. 

And so this week the federation turned its 
guns on JoHN Correz, than whom WCF has 
had no better friend or confederate in public 
office. 

In its official publication the federation 
takes Correr to task for abiding by the very 
antiwar pledge which it, more than any other 
political force, demanded that he embrace. 

Corree’s ballot against the amendments to 
the Neutrality Act now is described by the 
federation’s publication in this wise: 

“The vote which caused cheers in Berlin 
and put smiles on the faces of the Hearsts, 
Hoovers, Lindberghs, and other potential 
American Quislings did not represent the 
sentiment of the people of Mr. Correrz’s 
district.” 

It may be true that Corrze’s vote did not 
represent the sentiment of the majority in 
this Sixth Congressional District. 

But this is true beyond a doubt: It did 
represent the sentiment of Washington Com- 
monwealth Federation leadership until the 
day Hitler attacked Russia. 

And it did represent observance of such @ 
sacred campaign pledge as WCF leaders 
have mouthed about so many times in re- 
cent years. 

It is not Correr who needs to explain his 
vote. To those who agree with him and to 
those who disagree it-is plain that he abided 
by his campaign promise. 

It is not Corrzz who needs to explain, but 
an explanation is in order from common- 
wealth federation leaders. 

They might, as frankly as possible, answer 
these questions: 

Why did Hitler’s attack on Russia sud- 
denly transform the war in your eyes from 
@ brawl among capitalists and imperialists 
to a holy crusade for human rights? (And 
don’t forget that “red” Russia had just at- 
tacked and overrun all or parts of six smaller 
countries—Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithua- 
nia, Poland, and Rumania.) 








What has become of the WCF funda- 
mental that campaign pledges are sacred 
contracts with the people? (Remember when 
you tried to impeach a member of the State 
senate because, you said, he had violated a 
campaign pledge?) 

Yes, indeed; he Congressman may be 
wrong, but he need not apologize for insin- 
cere and inconsistent intellectual gymnastics 
in this case. 

WCF, in my opinion, should do both. 


[From the Enumclaw (Wash.) Courier- 
Herald of November 20, 1941] 


Congressman JOHN CoFFrEE, who represents 
our sixth district in Congress, is receiving 
many compliments and many. digs for his 
negative vote on repeal of the Neutrality 
Act. 

However, Congressman Corres must be 
given credit for consistency because in list- 
ing his reasons for voting against repeal of 
the act he points out that he campaigned 
for reelection last time upon the platform 
that he would vote: to keep this country out 
of war. It is self-evident that repeal of the 
Neutrality Act means we are now going to 
“ sa upon the seas in this war. 

of Congressman Corree’s loudest 
came "ore those fellow travelers from Mos- 
cow who just a few short months ago were 
doing all in their power to stop our rearma- 
ment program. It is certainly an amusing 
sight as to how quickly these boys can jump 
from one stand to another depending upon 
how the wind blows with Dictator Stalin. 

The merit of the repeal of the Neutrality 
Act will not be known for years to come, 
but one wonders if perhaps the American 

people will feel as they did after the last war, 
that we were left holding the bag, as usual. 





Amendment of the Sugar Act 
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COMMENT AND TABLE FROM THE SUGAR 
BULLETIN 





Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Louisi- 
ana sugar industry has won several im- 
portant victories in legislation recently 
enacted by the House of Representatives, 
These gains are particularly gratifying 
to me as they recognize the principles 
for which the industry has been working 
for several years and for which I have 
been striving since coming to Congress. 

The most important legislation came 
this week with the passage of the Fulmer 
bill, which extends the Sugar Act for 3 
years, with certain amendments. While 
this measure does not recognize many of 
the just and equitable complaints of the 
industry, it is at least a step in the right 
direction. 

Although the act as extended grants 
only a limited increase in quotas, it will 
be particularly beneficial to the sugar 
producers because of the increased bene- 
fit payments. In addition, it is felt that 
the quota restrictions in the bill will have 
little effect at this time because of the 
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fact that all acreage restrictions on the 
production of sugarcane have been lifted 
for the duration of the emergency. 
Moreover, it is my feeling that quota poli- 
cies will be determined hereafter by de- 
velopments occurring during the emer- 
gency period, and it is entirely possible 
that the quota plan will be abandoned 
altogether. 

At the same time, the bill does grant 
an increase in quotas to domestic areas 
and thereby recognizes the important 
principle of encouraging domestic pro- 
duction of sugar. I have contended for 
this basic principle since coming to Con- 
gress and have made. speeches on the 
floor of the House pointing out: the vital 
importance of sugarcane to Louisiana and 
it people. 

In addition to this, the bill recognizes 


‘some. of the provisions which were set 


forth originally in the Coffee bill, which 
passed the Senate but was never brought 
to the floor of the House. — This bill pro- 
vided for reallocation of the Philippine 
quota during the emergency period, made 
necessary by the failure of the Philippine 
Islands to deliver their quota because of 
the current shortage of shipping. 

The most.important amendment in the 
Fulmer bill deals with benefit payments. 

In explanation of this amendment I 
quote from a recent edition of the Sugar 
Bulletin: 


The amendment of greatest immediate in- 
terest and effect, as far as growers may be 
concerned, is the one to section 304, whereby 
the base rate of payment is changed from 
60 cents per hundredweight of sugar to 80 
cents per hundredweight of sugar. Expressed 
in terms of tons of sugarcane, which is the 
normal method of computing the returns of 
sugarcane growers, the average payment on 
the 80-cent basis would become approxi- 
mately $1.28 per ton of sugarcane, to be paid 
in addition to the amount received by the 
grower per ton from the factory. 

The amendment includes a graduated scale 
of reductions in payments, depending upon 
the amount of sugar made from the cane 
produced on each farm. The present law 
contains such a scale of reductions, but the 
proposed amendment has a greater number of 
steps, as shown by the following table. 

For the grower who produces less than 350 
tons of sugar on his farm, the base rate of 
80 cents will be paid in full. In the case of 
all growers, the 80 cents will be paid up to 
350 tons of sugar, equal roughly to 4,375 
tons of sugarcane. Above 350 tons of sugar 
the payments to be made on that portion of 
the quantity of sugar which is included 
within the following intervals will be: 


Payment on 


tonnage of 

each interval 
Tons of sugar: (cents) 
a a nai hinde ath dagaiceinb an eaensinarde coord 8&0 
CN iss es eae in com secneennciearas 75 
Ee Es bo uteeie smtp oenasaynay 70 
pe RANE SE ae tne 60 
LE GE UC dictum lecuns 55 

Sep We ce bose ce ei 52.5 
iy Gh Ch Se 50 

pt Sas a 47.5 
DROTS THAN. BOD ao mea rcinnnnsncm 30 


Mr. Speaker, this will be of tremen- 
dous benefit to the producers in my dis- 
trict, as well as the other growers of 
cane and beet sugar throughout the 
Nation. It is most important to bear in 
mind that this increase will have no 
effect upon the cost of sugar to the con- 
Sumer due to the fact that the benefit 
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payments are made possible by a tax 


levied on the industry itself and the pay- 


ments constitute no drain upon the 
Treasury of the United States. The pro- 
ducers of sugar have always paid much 
more in direct taxation than they have 
received in benefit payments. Similar 
payments are made to producers of cot- 
ton, wheat, and so forth, but no process- 
ing tax is collected from these producers. 





The Wage Earner Is Entitled to the Same 
Consideration as the Farmer 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I grant 
that this bill is not a perfect one, and as 
I understand does not entirely please the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] or the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies]. As 
far as that goes, it does not completely 
satisfy me. But it is the best bill that 
Wwe can agree upon. 

I am told that the Republican caucus 
went on record against this legislation. 
To my mind that was making: a grave 
mistake, which is not a new thing for 
the Republicans. 

Failure to act favorably upon this bill 
would have been a betrayal of all the 
consumers of the country. In these difil- 
cult times it is inexcusable to play politics 
with important legislation. Still that is 
what a majority of the Republicans want- 
ed to do. They suggested sending the 
bill back—doing nothing. 

I recall how, in 1919 and 1920, their 
failure to act in time resulted in the 
prices of commodities reaching unprece- 
dented heights, which cost the American 
people hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and played directly into the hands of 
hoarders, manipulators, and profiteers. 

Yes; it is now shown that the Repub- 
lican Party made a great mistake in 
blocking approval of the League of Na- 
tions, which is the underlying cause of 
conditions with which the world is now 
faced. 

The Republicans failed in 1929, when 
they refused to enact legislation that 
would have greatly minimized the crash 
from which we are only now recovering, 
a crash which cost thousands and thou- 
sands of lives and billions and billions of 
dollars of the people’s savings. It seems 
to me they will not learn from the past. 

Failure to pass this legislation would 
have brought the responsibility for the 
consequences to their doorstep. Later on 
they would have regretted such action, 
and been unable to live it down. 

I know you are all patriotic and want 
to do what is best for the country, but 
unfortunately you permit yourselves to be 
misled into playing politics, which should 
be put aside at a time like this. 
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professional farm leaders, the farmer 
never before enjoyed the prosperity he 
has today. He receives more for his 
crops than ever before. I might even 
point out that in the present bill I think 
that an unwarranted advantage has been 
given to agriculture, in providing that no 
ceiling shall be established for any agri- 
cultural commodity below 110 percent of 
the parity price. 

Labor '. also much better off, as all 
who know conditions will agree, regard- 
less of the hue and cry of a few. And 
business has never made more money. 
Most of the plants are working day and 
night. True, there are some that have 
not as yet obtained Government con- 
tracts. However, I feel that the admin- 
istration is doing everything possible 
through the many new defense set-ups 
to have the work more broadly dis- 
tributed. Of course, I also appreciate 
that the huge requirements of the Gov- 
ernment in the defense program is cur- 
tailing the use of some materials in non- 
defense production, and charges are 
made that large companies and some 
manipulators are again at work hoarding 
large quantities of essential materials, 
which operates to the disadvantage of 
the small manufacturer. In view of that, 
after careful consideration the Rules 
Committee has reported a resolution cre- 
ating a committee of the House to see to 
what extent the small businessman and 
manufacturer can be aided and receive 
the same consideration as the largest 
ones in obtaining material under priority 
regulations. 

As the oldest Member in years of serv- 
ice, and nearly in age, and with the best 
interests of the country at heart, I urged 
the enactment of this legislation. The 
cost of living has already increased by 
over 30 percent, and if we had failed to 
act within a short space of time it might 
have been even further increased, to an 
extent where wage earners and consum- 
ers generally could not stand it. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
made an attack upon the proposed Ad- 
ministrator. Yes, but he has also made 
attacks upon many other men, charging 
that they have too much power, or that 
they are undermining the Government, 
or that they cannot be trusted with 
power because they do not believe in the 
democratic form of government. He 
even read from some of the writings of 
Goodwin Watkins and Gardner Jackson. 
I recall the attacks that were made upon 
Aubrey Williams, and upon the former 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Rex 
Tugwell, both outstanding Americans. 
Still, when Mr. Tugwell left Government 
service the largest corporations in the 
land sought his services. 

We all recall the hue and cry against 
the holding company and the fury 
against the so-called death-sentence pro- 
vision. It was going to ruin the power 
companies. But the fact is that today 
they are not dead, but enjoying greater 
profits than ever before. 

It is charged that I follow the Presi- 
dent. That is true. I think I am fol- 
lowing the greatest President this coun- 
try has ever had—a courageous and sin- 


under burdens 


Lincoln. I follow him because I know 
nest ah oe aaa er age 


ane have often criticized the 


it is true, and have even taken issue with 


many of the Democrats. The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. Cox], for instance, 
certainly does not see eye to eye with 
me On most things. Still I hold him in 
the highest esteem and affection person- 
ally. And I do want to say that from 
my observations, and notwithstanding 
what the press may imply to the con- 
trary, that this House is composed of 
men of the very highest ethics, loyalty, 
and patriotism, excelling any group that 
could possibly be compared with it. And 
I say this as one who has been here a 
great many years and seen many Con- 
gressmen come and go. 

In concluding, I want to thank those 
of you who have followed the dictates 
of your heart and your conscience in 
supporting this bill. I want to thank 
you because by your actions you have 
shown that you place the interests of 
your country above politics. 





The Labor Bill 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness—in short, 
our Americanism, is now on trial. The 
question before us today is, Shall we pre- 
serve our way of life or shall we be so 
softened and disheartened from within 
by nazi-ism and communism that the 
American people, like the people of the 
invaded nations of Europe, will be ren- 
dered helpless and be forced to yield to 
the will of racketeering Nazi and com- 
munistic labor racketeers here supported 
in their destructive, un-American designs 
by thousands of their kind who hold re- 
sponsible positions in our Government 
even at this crucial moment? 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
aroused. They are expecting—yes; de- 
manding—that this body shall this day 
rise to the occasion without fear or favor 
and pass legislation that will strike the 
yoke from the patriotic iaboring man, 
that will eliminate stoppage of defense 
production in support of our boys in 
camp, and that will preserve our way of 
life against all enemies from within our 
shores as well as from without. 

My colleagues of this House of Repre- 
sentatives, we are the guardians of the 
portals to our free domain. Will we meet 
the issue fearlessly like our soldiers would 
meet the enemy? We must pass this bill 
with malice toward none, but justice 
to all. 
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ARTICLE BY JAMES R. YOUNG 





Mr. COFFEE of W: Mr. 
Speaker, probably the foremost authority 
in America on the subject of Japanese- 
American relations is James R. Young. 
He spent 13 years in Japan as director of 
the International News Service. He has 
lectured in the principal cities of the 
United States in behalf of a strong policy 
toward Japan. He has opposed the sale 
of matériel of war to Japan. He has 
urged that we abandon all attempts of 
appeasement with Nippon. Therefore I 
feel it important that his latest and pen- 
etratingly pertinent observations be in- 
corporated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

KURUSU, JAPAN, AND THE UNITED STATES 
(By James R. Young) 

Before continuing even exploratory talks 
with special J Envoy Saburn Kurusu, 
I would ask that the State Department, and 
the Senate and House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees consider the following: 

Instead of listening to Japanese demands 
that we “unfreeze” Japanese credits, how 
about releasing American funds and business 
“frozen” the past 4 years? 

What explanation has Mr. Kurusu of the 
smuggling by Japanese in this country of 
machine tools to Japan? Is the Japanese 
Army sponsoring this illegal export? 

How does Mr. Kurusu justify Japan’s posi- 
tion when in the same day Premier General 
Tojo, one of the worst sword rattlers and 
most vicious of Japan’s arrogant, pro-Axis 
cutthroats, wires Berlin his allegiance to the 
Axis and in the same day wires Washington 
of so-called Japanese peaceful assurance in 
the Pacific? 

How can Japan expect a touchdown with 
the United States when in the same day that 
the dove of peace with clipped wings, Mr 
Kurusu, confers with Washington officials, 
Japan increases troops in Indochina, sends 
planes into Siam, opens offensives in China, 
holds American missionaries in jail, adopts a 
special military budget for expansion of arm- 
aments, and announces her overseas expan- 
sion program will continue? - 

On arrival of Mr. Kurusu at Honolulu the 
Japanese Navy massed between 130 and 140 
vessels of all types for troops and supplies, at 
Hainan Island, opposite the Gulf of Tonkin, 
Indochina. If, as Mr. Kurusu remarked, 
America and Japan must keep peace in the 
Pacific, is such possible when Tokyo’s warriors 
act autonomously? 

What explanation has Mr. Kurusu of the 
trickery used in obtaining manganese from 
Chile? Or smuggling mercury from Mexico? 

What was the motive behind the attempt- 
ed assassination of Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, 
vice premier in the Konoye cabinet? Since 
Mr. Kurusu and Baron Hiranuma were of the 
original Axis cutaway frock coat crowd, per- 
haps the visitor for whom a Clipper ship was 
held 2 days as a diplomatic courtesy could 
clarify this situation. What is Mr. Kurusu’s 








present relationship and point of view with 
Baron Hiranuma? 

Did Mr. Kurusu consult with Henrich von 
Stahmer before the latter left for Nanking as 
Nazi gauleiter of Japan’s puppet government 
under Wang Ching Wei? 

If Mr. Kurusu is high in his government, 
he should be in a position to give some 
assurance what Japan will do with respect to 
the destruction by Japanese soldiers of the 
American Methodist mission at Yuhung- 

, east of Peiping, in early October. 

If the United States gives Japan raw ma- 
terials, is there any guaranty that acts of 
violence will cease? Who will sign the papers 
of such an assurance? Does he recall what 
has happened to Japanese signatories at 
Geneva, Washington, and London? 

Why did 20 members of the Japanese par- 
liament resign from the Diet? 

What has happened to Yukio Ozaki, Takeo 
Saito, in the Diet and Toyohiko Kagawa, the 
Christian leader, since the Nazis brought 
pressure on them? 

Does Mr. Kurusu appreciate that out of 
deference to the wishes of the administration, 
the Dies committee cannot reveal sensational 
facts of Japanese espionage, or investigate 
prospective witnesses on Japanese plans in 
this country? 

When will Japan release the Byram family, 


of Santa Ana, Calif., and Bruce Hunt, of Phila-. 


delphia?. How many Catholic missionaries in 
Manchuokuo and Japan are now under ar- 
rest? What are the charges and when will 
they be released? 

What guaranty can Japan give that Amer- 
ican newspapermen will not be molested, at- 
tacked, or assassinated? Will Japan object if 
Japanese newspapermen in this country are 
held as a guaranty of safety for American 
editors like J. B. Powell? 

Premier Tojo wants third powers to refrain 
from obstructing the conclusion of the Sino- 
Japanese War. How does Mr. Kurusu think 
this can be done? Is he convinced that Japan 
can conquer China alone? 

Why should third powers comply with Pre- 
mier Tojo’s demands to refrain from an eco- 
nomic blockade when Japan herself instituted 
a blockade since 1937? 

Will Japan guarantee no more kidnaping, 
opium brothel operations, hijacking, distribu- 
tion of fake currency, and remove barbed-wire 
barriers and unnecessary travel and trade re- 
strictions if the United States plays ball with 
Japan? 

How will some 260 incidents involving 
American property and personal damages be 
settled; by what commission? 

Why was the captured Norwegian ship Olav 
Jakob allowed to enter Kobe Harbor, hand 
over the crew to Japanese officials, také on 
supplies, and reenter the Pacific as a Nazi 
raider? 

Where did the Odenwald, which was in 
Yokohama Harbor and in Kobe later disguised 
as an American ship from Philadelphia, ob- 
tain the cargo of American tires? Were these 
part of the $10,000,000 of American property 

- stolen from Haiphong, Indochina, warehouses 
when Japanese Army officers used blowtorches 
to remove the locks? 

Why does Japan invade Hong Kong waters, 
loot and sink Chinese fishing junks? 

Did Mr. Kurusu consult, before leaving 
Tokyo, with the following: Dr. Kumataro 
Honda, Rear Admiral Kikusaburo Makita, 
Kitsuru Toyama, Gen. Sadar Araki, Toshio 
Shiratori, Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, Gen. Yasut- 
sugu Okamura, Col. Kingoro Hasimoto, Gen. 
Kenji Doihara, Lieutenant General Iida, Gen. 
Jiro Minami, Gen. Seishiro Itagaki, Lt. Gen. 
Kisaburo Ando, Rear Admiral Gumpei Sekine, 
and Admiral Kobumasa Suyetsugu, Gen. 
Hiroshi Oshima, and the Shiunso? How 
many of these did he see, how long did he 
consult with each, and which gave the spe- 
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cific instructions for negotiating in Wash- 
ington? 

Does Mr. Kurusu deny that as late as 
October the Japanese used gas at Ichang? 

Will kidnaping of college professors at St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, cease under the 
new order? 

What is the outcome of Mr. David Davies’ 
case? He was seized September 14, 1940, and 
taken before a military court martial at 
Taiyuan, capital of Shansi. 

If the United States or the A B C D powers 
cooperate with Japan, will there be an as- 
surance of halting persecution of all foreign 
mission enterprises, including hospitals? 

When could Japan guarantee maintaining 
an open door? 

When will Japan cease placing armed men 
at American property in Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
and Peiping, and halt intimidation of em- 
ployees and preventing merchants or dealers 
going about their business? 

How many political and economic prisoners 
are now held in Japanese prisons? 

As with the Nazis in occupied Europe, what 
are the total of Japanese executions in Man- 
churia, and all sections of China? 

What was behind the arrest of the vice 
minister uf war of Japan’s puppet government 
in Nanking? 

What is the capacity of the two concen- 
tration camps built for Americans by Japanese 
Army authorities at Peitaiho and near Shang- 
hai? Will wool brokers be the first to be 
throwr into these camps? 

When will Japan permit distribution of 
American Red Cross medicines and hospital 
supplies in Japanese-occupied zones? Why 
are no passes issued to permit Red Cross 
medicines and grain to thousands of sick 
and needy in Peiping; Tientsin, and Tsingtao? 

Who was the Japanese statesman under 
attack by nine Tokyo plotters headed by 
Kenichiro Homma, of the Shizan gang? Who 
in the Government gave them the dynamite? 

Whew will Japan guarantee to cease bomb- 
ing American property in Chungking? The 
Tutuila has been attacked four times, 

In consideration of restoration of normal 
commercial and diplomatic relations, will 
Japan promise not to molest American and 
other foreign missionaries in northern 
Kiangsu Province? What is Mr. Kurusu’s ex- 
planation of Japanese seizure of eight mis- 
sionaries and a child and holding them 16 
days as a retaliatory measure for freezing 
of Japanese assets. I would ask the same 
assurance for those in Tehsien and in Tsink- 
kiangpu. 

Mr. Kurusu, you were in Washington 
November 25. 1941. Your trip ostensibly is 
to negotiate with the United States. How 
do you explain that Japan on November 26 
renewed a contract of 5 more years with the 
Axis nations, including Manchuokuo and your 
Nanking regime? Is this not a bit incon- 
sistent? Did General Oshima tell you before 
you left Tokyo that he would sign again? 

What are the exact terms of Japan’s pro- 
posal to protect Siam, as reported November 
25? Since Thailand refuses, what will be 
Japan’s next step? 

If it is “the glorious duty imposed upon 
the Japanese to break through this difficult 
situation,” as stated by Premier General Tojo, 
November 25, how do you propose to accom- 
plish the break-through? 

Do you confirm the Premier’s statement 
that Japan is ready to “start to march at the 
word of command”? Or was this statement 
not intended for foreign distribution? 

Has your Government offered its apologies 
for the face-slapping of a Catholic nun from 
Milwaukee? This occurred at Tsingtao in 
mid-October. 

Where are the 13 Jesuit missionaries seized 
by Japanese gendarmes at Sienhsien, south 
of Tsingtao in early September? Why was 
their arrest and reported slaying withheld 
until November 1? 


What is the outcome of the detention of 
Cc. C. Shapman, representing an American 
telegraph company in Tokyo? What has hap- 
pened to J. Day Mason, honorary secretary of 
the ‘Tokyo Club, and Graham Martyr, a 
teacher in the School of Peers’ families? 
Who are the three other foreigners arrested 
but whose names were withheld by the Tckyo 
Gestapo? What are the charges and when 
will they be released? 

How will Japan handle the officially ad- 
mitted 20 protests involving Ame”ican motion- 
picture, oil, and tobacco firms in Peking and 
Tsingtao? Would Japan protest if we closed 
Japanese movies in California in retaliation 
for Japan having cracked down on an Ameri- 
can theater, the Capital, at Tsingtao? 

Is Capt. Fritz Weidemann, former Nazi 
consul general at San Francisco, who was 
given passage on a Japanese ship from South 
America, operating in Tokyo or is he in charge 
of Japanese Nazi collaboration in Shanghai? 

Since the Imperial Japanese Army is re- 
sponsible only to the Emperor, what assur- 
ance can be attached to any foreign ministry 
pledges? Do you recognize that the Army is 
a part of the Government but is not obli- 
gated to the Government and acts autono- 
mously? 

What is the Nazi subsidy of the Hoch1 
newspaper and the Nazi-Japanese Army pub- 
lication Kokumin, which are used as outlets 
for editorial attacks on American toreign 
policy? 

What has become of the 40 Japanese dip- 
lomats removed from the foreign office last 
year when the Nazis took over? 

Will anti-American editorial attacks cease 
if the United States collaborates with Japan? 

What was the cause of the death in a Jap- 
anese dentist’s chair of Gen. Wu Pei Fu, 
Japanese puppet in Peking? 

What is the present position of Lieutenant 
Commander Tatibana, Japanese Navy spy 
caught in Los Angeles who produced fifty- 
one $1,000 bills as bail? Where did the Jap- 
anese consulate get the 51 “grand”? 
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TELEGRAMS IN OPPOSITION TO HOUSE 
BILL 6075 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegrams: 

MANITOWOC, WIS., December 3, 1941. 

Representative JosHvua L. JOHNs, 

House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We oppose the legislation referred to in 
H. R. 6075 and request that you vote against 
it. 

INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, LOCAL 504, 
JOSEPH P. GEHRIG, Recording Secretary. 


GREEN Bay, WIs., December 3, 1941. 
Hon. Josuvua L. JOHNs, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 
Green Bay Federated Trades Council re- 
quest you to use your influence and your 
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vote in opposition to bill H. R. 6075, intro- 
duced by Chairman Norton, which is highly 
objectionable to organized labor. 
‘ JOSEPH BRANDTNER, 
Secretary, Green Bay Federated Trades 
Council, 


Green Bay, Wis., December 3, 1941. 
Hon. JosHva L. JOHNs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Construction and General Labors Local 539 
would like to have you use your influence and 
your vote to defeat bill H. R. 6075. We be- 
lieve that provisions of this bill to be injuri- 
ous to the welfare of labor whether organized 
or not and therefore for the good of the 
greatest majority of your constituents the 
bill should be defeated. 
ArT KARWEDSKY, 
Construction and General 
Labors Local 539. 


APPLETON, WIs., December 3, 1941. 
Hon. Congressman J. L. JoHNs, 
Congress Chambers, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been instructed by the rank and file 
of organized labor in the city of Appleton to 
request of you to use all possible influence 
and every available means at your command 
to defeat the antilabor bill H. R. 6075 now 
before your body. It is our sincere belief 
that the enactment of this measure can only 
result in definitely alienating the sympathies 
of all labor in our all-out defense effort. 

CHARLES DEBENACK, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Apple- 
ton Trades and Labor Council and the 
Appleton Building Trades Council. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF MAJ. R. R. WRIGHT, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL NEGRO BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 





Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following remarks 
of Maj. R. R. Wright. president of the 
National Negro Bankers Association, on 
station WIP, Philadelphia, Pa., on No- 
vember 2, 1941: 


I listened with rapt attention and consider- 
able emotion to the challenging address of 
President Roosevelt on Navy Day. It 
breathed the true American spirit. He 
averred that those who say that America has 
grown fat and flabby and lazy and that it is 
doomed, are mistaken. 

He further says: “They do not know that 
this land is great because it is a land of chal- 
lenge. Our country was first populated, and 
it has been steadily developed, by men and 
women in whom there burned the spirit of 
adventure and restlessness and individual in- 
dependence which will not tolerate oppres- 
sion.” 

Now, I agree heartily with this sentiment. 
The insults to our Nation will not be taken 
by America lying down. Your Uncle Sam 
may be slow in being aroused, but when 
aroused, he comes through with flying colors. 
According to our President, he is now aroused 
and woe be to that nation or individual who 
dares block his pathway. 


Every good American citizen is definitely 


chief. He is patriotic; he is sincere; he is 
our leader. We shall follow him to. 
ditch, in firing the last gun in the 
and protection of our land and in aid to the 
defenseless whose fate is bound up with 
ours. 

I can speak as one whose father was one 


try’s defense. He will not do so now. 

Mr. President (President Roosevelt), his- 
tory records that when the black man was 
entrusted with Old Glory, the flag of this Re- 
public, whether at Oluste, San Juan Hill, or 
on the plains of France, he has returned it 
in victory or reported to God the reason why. 
Hence, we are with you, Mr. President, with 
our guns and our prayers for the defense of 
our common country. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day in receipt of a petition signed by 
1,769 residents of my congressional dis- 
trict, representative of the professions 
and trades, and, in fact, all walks of life, 
including doctors, bakers, housewives, 
meat cutters, welders, and so forth. This 
petition is addressed to the Office of Pro- 
ee Management and reads as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas food must be preserved until con- 
sumed; 

Whereas there is in operation throughout 
our country an estimated $5,000,000,000 
worth of domestic and commercial refrigera- 
tion equipment at retail value and an esti- 
mated $400,000,000 worth of air conditioning; 

Whereas this equipment is our basic means 
of preserving, transporting, processing, and 
merchandising the perishable foods of our 
country; 

Whereas the air-conditioning installations 
in operation are essential to the habitation 
of the buildings in which they are at present 
installed; and 

Whereas the cost of the actual steel, brass, 
copper, zinc, nickel, rubber, and other re- 
stricted metals for the maintenance of all of 
the domestic and commercial refrigeration 
and air-conditioning equipment does not cost 
more than an estimated $1 per year per 
thousand dollars’ worth of equipment to be 
maintained: Be it 

Resolved, That the undersigned respect- 
fully petition the Office of Production Man- 
agement that the refrigeration industry be 
classified as vital to the defense of our ccoun- 
try and be given an A-3 rating so that this 
equipment may be maintained and so that 
adequate stocks of parts may be secured for 
repair. 

Whereas food for the American public must 
be preserved in the various steps of produc- 
tion and distribution until it is consumed; 
and 

Whereas the refrigeration industry is en- 
gaged in the business of installing and main- 
taining refrigeration systems in various food 
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storages located in the food-distribution sys- 
- tem; and 


Resolved, That the undersigned respect- 
fully petition the Office of Production Man- 
agement that the refrigeration industry be 
given the necessary priority rating for the 
procurement of required materials for the 
following purposes: 

Replacement of obsolete equipment. 

Expansion of systems to take care 
of increased food consumption. 

for new food establishments re- 
quired by the relocation of population due 
to defense. 


Mr. Speaker, you will note that this 
petition requests an A-3 priority rating 
for the purpose of replacement of obso- 
lete equipment, expansion of existing sys- 
tems to take care of increased food con- 
sumption, and the installation of systems 
for new food establishments required by 
the relocation of population due to de- 
fense. 

Mr. Speaker, my district is one of those 
in which a tremendous expansion has 
recently occurred for defense purposes. 
Accurate figures are not available as to 
the increase of population in my district 
due to defense industries, but as the 
number of workers has increased by 
nearly 50,000, it is estimated that some- 
where in the neighborhood of 100,000 new 
residents have taken up living quarters as 
close to the Lockheed and Vega plants as 
conveniently possible. To shut down the 
supply of refrigeration equipment in that 
area for the purposes above-mentioned, 
or to fail to supply the equipment for 
those purposes, does not make sense, in 
my way of thinking. In the first place, 
such action is not conducive to the health 
of those workers and their families; and, 
in the second place, lack of such refriger- 
ation equipment and supplies will cause 
spoliation of food and hence directly in- 
crease the cost of food both for the pro- 
prietors of the new food establishments 
and the consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the 
Office of Production Management, in its 
enthusiasm for the job of turning out 
weapons, has lost sight in many in- 
stances, including this one, of some of 
the most important aspects of national 
defense, and I hope: that the Office of 
Production Management will reconsider 
its orders, 
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Mr. GERLACH. Mr. Speaker, as we 
near the season when the hopes and 
prayers of all our people are for that 
eternal Christmas spirit of “Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” I want to re- 
peat that Iam wholly and unequivocally 
against our becoming involved in war 
with any nation unless threatened and 








attacked. I am in no sense an isola- 
tionist for, if we are to have war, I shall 
steadfastly support -my country as my 
forefathers have done for several cen- 
turies. But, if we are to have war, I take 
the position that the duly elected Rep- 
resentatives of the people, the Congress 
of the United States, should vote on that 
direct question in the constitutional way. 
For this reason I voted against the re- 
cent amendments to the neutrality law, 
which permit our ships to enter belliger- 
ent waters and, by my voice and vote, 
I shall continue to oppose any other un- 
derhanded measure to take America fur- 
ther and further into actual combat. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of. the 
mothers and fathers of our great United 
States. I have in my mind a picture of 
the desolation, the pain, and the heart- 
ache in thousands of American homes 
following that last great World War 
which the historians tellus was a war to 
end all wars. Iam thinking of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of mothers’ sons 
who may again be sent to foreign soil, 
thére to give their lives in another futile 
effort to end war. Let me remind. you 
that the Bible, that Holy Record of Jesus 
Christ, the Prophet of Peace, states that 
as long as life exists there shall be wars 
and rumors of wars. Tell me, then, how 
we can keep our promise to the people of 
our great Nation by blindly following the 
dictates of an administration that pro- 
poses to establish its four freedoms over 
the entire face of the globe. 

We cannot do this. We cannot keep 
faith with our people. We cannot keep 
faith with those gallant men who have 
gone before over the years of our history 
and established here a land that would 
be forever bright with freedom’s holy 
light. 

Let me say that when the Congress 
passed the original Neutrality Act, its 
purpose was to keep America at peace, 
for the Congress well knew that to pro- 
hibit our ships from entering combat 
zones would prevent them from being the 
legitimate prey of belligerent marauders. 
But to repeal the parts of the act which 
so provided, means that American ships, 
under the American flag, can now carry 
munitions and war materials of all kinds 
from our ports to the ports of those coun- 
tries engaged in war with Germany. Do 
you honestly believe that the German 
submarines, the German raiders, will 
look in the opposite direction and allow 
our ships to carry such cargoes unmo- 
lested to their enemies? Let us not fool 
ourselves; whenever possible the Nazi 
navy is going to sink our vessels and the 
result will be loss of life and heartbreak 
in the homes of America. 

This is no idle threat. This is war. 
And it is not only war, but it is another 
of the dictatorial blows at constitutional 
freedom and the American way of life, 
for, in voting this repeal at the demand 
of the President, the Congress became 
no longer the people’s Congress but the 
President’s Congress. No longer does it 
represent the millions of Americans who 
are opposed to being dragged into war by 
deceit and subterfuge. It represents the 
whims of one man who step by step vio- 
lates his own faithful pledge to the 
American people that no son of an 
American mother would be sent to war 
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in foreign lands. The Congress, which 
has been apathetically surrendering its 
powers to the Executive bit by bit over 
the past 8 years, now has had its most 
important power, the power to declare 
war, taken away from it by legislation 
untruthfully cloaked as a peace measure. 

Are young American seamen con- 
signed to watery graves in foreign seas 
by the torpedoes of Nazi submarines 
peaceful occurrences? No, emphaticaily 
no. Then why try to deceive our people? 
Let us tell them the truth, and then, by 
their will, let us build a strong, united 
America, a nation with a defense so 
strong that every other country in the 
world will respect and fear us. This, I 
emphasize, will be our greatest insurance 
for peace, if we are not too late. And in 
this program of defense, let us continue 
to give every possible aid to embattled 
Britain. I am strongly in favor of aid to 
England, but, Mr. Speaker, short of war. 
Never shall I conscientiously support any 
measure that will mean the eventual 
sending of our boys to fight a war in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or on any foreign 
soil, unless we are attacked. So long 
as I remain in Congress, I shall con- 
tinue to vote for and advocate measures 
that will build, strengthen, and expedite 
our national defense. 

For here in America, the last great 
stronghold of liberty, our rights and 
privileges must be protected and pre- 
served. It is not for us to put a chip on 
our shoulders and say we shall establish 
the four freedoms all over the earth. 
And what, after all, are those freedoms? 
Here in America, under the Bill of Rights, 
we understand those freedoms to be the 
freedom of speech, of the press, the free- 
dom to assemble, and to worship as we 
Please. The President, however, has am- 
plified these freedoms to include their 
establishment everywhere in the world 
and to insure a higher standard of living 
everywhere in the world. 

I say to you that the Bible tells us “the 
poor ye shall have with you always.” 
How, then, are we to establish employ- 
ment and a higher standard of living 
everywhere in the world? Who, after all, 
are we, to tell other countries how they 
shall live? Is that not the dictatorial 
method? Free men have free wills. That 
is the American way of life, and it is the 
way that has made us the greatest coun- 
try in the world. And it is the only way 
any other country can rise to prominence. 
We surely want to see people free rather 
than enslaved; but how can we establish 
our freedom all over the world unless we 
use force? And by using force we only 
adopt the tactics we so greatly decry in 
the totalitarian countries. 

But the question is even deeper than 
that, Mr. Speaker. In reality, how can 
we expect to impose our ideologies upon 
another people, when we have not been 
able to achieve the unification of our own 
people; when we have not been able to 
satisfactorily put our own house in order? 
Our present defense effort, with its re- 
peated strikes, is ample proof of this. 
Thus, if we cannot meet at home the 
challenges to our defense program, it 
demonstrates our incapacity to solve the 
problems of foreign nations. 

I say to you that we have menaces at 
home today as great or greater than those 
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abroad, and these home menaces must 
be dealt with before we can hope to cope 
with those of the world. We must re- 
new our faith in our republican form of 
government, and we must make certain 
that our 132,000,000 people realize the 
principles upon which our representative 
form of government rests, for only in 
this way, in the critical times ahead, 
should we become actively involved in 
war, will truth, justice, and freedom pre- 
vail. We must live by and be governed 
by our free rights and privileges at home; 
our Government must remain the servant 
of the people, not the master, and then, 
and only then, will we gain that unifica- 
tion which is the kind of preparedness 
most worth having, without which all 
other preparedness is worthless. 

This kind of preparedness has escaped 
us so far. Instead of cementing the re- 
lations of our people we have seen class 
pitted against class, so that even our gi- 
gantic defense effort is seriously ham- 
pered. It is our one great duty, there- 
fore, to meet our challenges at home be- 
fore we in any way prepose to establish 
any principles anywhere in the world. 

And in so preparing, let us remember 
that w2 are preparing not for war but to 
maintain peace. More than 80 percent of 
our people are against involvement in 
foreign wars. This has been shown by 
the repeated polls taken throughout our 
Nation. Our people placed their faith in 
the President when, on October 23, 1940, 
in Philadelphia, he pledged: 

We will not participate in foreign wars, will 
not send our Army, naval, or air forces to 
fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas 
except in case of attack. 


But, contrary to such promises, the ad- 
ministration is sending our Navy into 
war zones for convoy purposes and with 
orders to shoot; and now, with the Neu- 
trality Act amended, sends our merchant 
ships laden with cargoes of war into the 
same dangerous waters. 

Have we been attacked? I answer, we 
have not been attacked, and I do not 
believe that even the mad Nazi dictator 
would ever attempt to attack us. I am 
sure that this great country, determined 
and strengthened in its defenses, can de- 
feat Hitler on any front over here that 
he might wish to attack. And, not only 
that, if we do not recklessly waste our 
resources. and add to our already stag- 
gering national debt, we can meet any 
economic challenge Hitler can hur! at us. 

Let us therefore go all out for our own 
defense, to preserve here our cherished 
traditions, our heritage of true freedom, 
and not follow that disillusioning path 
of trying to impose American ideals on 
European countries. 

In conclusion, I leave with you as @ 
thought worth remembering the words of 
one great American, who said: 


There never was a bad peace or a good war, 


And as we face the New Year uncer- 
tain of our future, whether or not our lot 
shall be total war or absolute peace, let 
me repeat for you the creed which I sin- 
cerely believe should be every American’s 
creed—one which, if we live by it, will 
unite us in defense, not only against ag- 
gression from without but against any 
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threat to our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment within: 

I believe in the United States of America as 
a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and in- 
separable; established upon those principles 
of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity 
for which A:erican patriots sacrificed their 
lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defcnd it against all enemies. 


Labor Legislation 
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Mr. SCANLON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
express my disapproval of this legisla- 
tion and of any and all substitutes which 
may be brought before this Chamber and 
which embody the same general provi- 
sions of this bill. I will vote against 
this antistrike legislation because it is 
reactionary, unnecessary, and a threat 
to labor’s most fundamental rights. 

All this antistrike legislation is based 
on a false premise. It assumes that 
labor is automatically wrong in its occa- 
sional determination to strike. That is 
utter nonsense. Both branches of labor 
are in the forefront in prosecuting 
the national-defense program. Both 
branches of labor have agreed that they 
will do everything within their power to 
aid production for the defense of our 
country. 

There is no wave of strikes today. All 
this clamor for antistrike legislation is 
merely the cry of the labor-baiting, re- 
actionary employer who wants to erect 
a defense smoke screen behind which to 
smash labor. I label this hysteria for 
what it is—a well-planned propagandized 
scheme to destroy labor’s gains, to smash 
labor’s unions, and to crush labor’s hopes. 

These reactionary industrialists do not 
even have the merit of consistency behind 
their efforts. In 1940 no production was 
started by big business until they sat 
down with the Government and had their 
profits increased and assured. That was 
a strike—and not a strike against an em- 
pleyer. It was a strike against the Gov- 
ernment. They delayed the defense pro- 
gram. They obstructed rearmament and 
they held their position until they won 
their strike against the people. But with 
that record behind them they came forth 
with legislation like this bill aimed at the 
men and women of these United States 
whose only request is that they be allowed 
sufficient wages to live as we should want 
American people to live and to be allowed 
to work under conditions we should be 
willing to demand for American workers. 

Remember, you cannot legislate labor 
to stay on the job with any more success 


than we were able to legislate industry 
into providing jobs for the unemployed. 
All that organized labor has asked at any 
time is the right to be allowed to exer- 
cise the privileges granted them under 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Compulsion through legislation cannot 
and will not solve industrial-relations 
problems. On the contrary, such drastic 
laws as this, such unwarranted interfer- 
ence with labor’s rights, will only serve to 
weaken the national unity behind the 
President’s call for an all-out effort in 
support of our Nation’s policies. I will 
vote against this legislation. 

Gentlemen, we are not at war, but we 
are being faced today with a war meas- 
ure. As an officer and member of or- 
ganized labor I would not oppose any 
bill—even this bill—that would help the 
defense of America if we were at war 
even though the bill suspended for a 
time our cherished rights as individuals, 
but, we are not at war and, as yet, I see 
no reason to pass such legislation as this. 

But it would seem, judging by expres- 
sions of the press and even here in the 
Halls of Congress, that some of us think 
we are at war—at least to the extent 
that labor, above any and all other 
groups, should be penalized. 

Last week, when we were discussing 
legislation designed to curb inflation, you 
gentlemen from the agriculture districts 
did not want any measure which would 
cause the farmer to make a sacrifice. On 
the contrary, you have insisted that the 
farmer receive not 100 percent of parity, 
but 110 percent of parity. Be fair with 
yourselves, gentlemen. Can you with 
good conscience vote 1 week to favor one 
group and the next week vote to ham- 
string another? 

We have heard much on this floor 
about the right of a man to work, wher- 
ever and whenever he chooses. What 
about the right of a man not to work 
wherever and whenever he chooses? 
Does not it work both ways? It should. 

We have heard outcries here against 
“forcing a man to bow to the wishes of 
a labor leader before he can get a job.” 
We have been asked to believe that this 
is a bad situation. Let me tell you some- 
thing about the closed shop. In Pitts- 
burgh we have a closed shop in news- 
paper pressrooms. This works to the 
advantage of the pressmen and the news- 
paper owners. When we have discussions 
our leaders reach agreement, either 
around the local conference table, or as 
a result of arbitration between the inter- 
national union and the Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Associations, the local newspaper 
publisher knows that agreement will 
stand. Why does he know it? He knows 
it because no one works in his pressroom 
who is not a union member, and he 
knows the union will not stand for indi- 
vidual violation of the agreement. 

Consider the chaos of any other type of 
contract. Let us suppose that half the 
workers in a captive coal mine belong to 
the United Mine Workers and half do not. 
The steel company owner of the captive 
mine signs the general agreement, to- 
gether with all other mine operators and 
mine-labor leaders. The 50 percent of 
the employees of our hypothetical mine 
know that for 2 years, the usual length 
of a mine-labor agreement, their working 
conditions are determined. Their union 
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leaders will brook no strikes unless they 
are convinced the employer is violating 
the agreement. But what control is there 
over the nonunion members? What 
guaranty does the operator have that 
half his miners will not suddenly decide 
they do not like the existing working 
conditions and go out on strike? The 
chaos of the open shop is even worse. 

Gentlemen, the closed shop not only 
benefits labor but it simplifies the labor- 
relations problems of the owner, and all 
farsighted employers see that. It is only 
those who wish to destroy and enslave 
labor who say otherwise. Unfortunately, 
their suave propaganda has blinded 
others as well. 

This Nation was torn by a great and 
bloody war which caused a breach which 
was long in healing, over the issue of 
slavery. If these restrictive measures are 
passed, we might just as well face the 
fact that we will be headed back to 
slavery and may again be torn by terrible 
internal dissension and even disunion. 

Gentlemen, I urge you to vote down 
these bills, and I hope this body sees fit 
to consider and adopt the resolution 
offered by my colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Ke.iey]. 


Cooperation Between American and 
British Naval Personnel 
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ARTICLE FROM THE MARE ISLAND 
GRAPEVINE 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time many of us 
have heard rumors and loose talk about 
the lack of cooperation between Amer- 
ican naval personnel and the British of- 
ficers and men on British ships that are 
being repaired in our navy yards. From 
my own personal contacts I have gath- 
ered the impression that just the opposite 
is true. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs I have visited several of 
the yards where British ships are under- 
going repair, and invariably I have been 
informed that the relationship between 
our men and the British is splendid. 
Certainly if this were not true the situa- 
tion would be most unfortunate, and I 
am sure we would all be hearing more 
about it. 

One of my good friends at Mare Island, 
Calif., has sent me the following article 
from the Mare Island Grapevine—a pub- 
lication edited monthly for the yard per- 
sonnel.. I hope my colleagues will read it 
carefully, as it discloses a most gratifying 
spirit of cooperation where such coopera- 
tion is highly desirable. 

UNITED States Navy YArp, 
Mare Island, Calif., November 25, 1942. 

The Navy Yard, Mare Island, has received 

many letters of commendation with regard to 








the excellent work done by the yard forces on 
vessels under overhaul and the fine spirit of 
cooperation and helpfulness that exists on 
the part of all of the officers and men of this 
However, the letter quoted below is 
a real expression of these feelings on 
the part of an officer of a foreign man-of-war 
and is so obviously sincere that full publica- 
tion of the letter, so that all employees may 
have an opportunity to read it, is considered 
to be well worth-while. 
While this letter was addressed to me as 


personal thanks for and appreciation of the 
fine work you have done in connection with 
the refitting of the H. M. 8. Liverpool. It is 
indeed something to be proud of. 

W. L. Frrepett, Commandant. 


His Masesty’s SHIP “LIVERPOOL,” 
October 30, 1941. 

Dear ApMrraL Friepeti: I. want to thank 
you personally for the magnificent work which 
your staff have done in this ship. I have had 
some experience in drydock work; never have 
I seen a better refit, or, in fact, one so good 
as that carried out by Mare Island. Apart 
from the skill and general efficiency displayed 
by your workmen I have been much struck 
by the bearing of the men. Their cheerful 
willingness to work, their enthusiasm, and 
their good manners have been most refresh- 
ing. 
Of the work. of your officers I cannot say 
enough. Nothing has been too much trouble 
for them, and I have never known such cor- 
dial relations to exist between the ship and 
the yard officers as-has been the case in this 
refit of the Liverpool. 

Where all have done so much, I hesitate to 
single out any individual, but I would like 
to bring to your notice the manner in which 
Lt. Comdr. L. S. Lewis, United States Navy, 
the ship superintendent, has carried out his 
duties. The zeal and tact displayed by this 
Officer have been of the highest order. 

Speaking of myself for the moment, I 
would like you to know how much I have 
appreciated your personal kindness and un- 
derstanding. It has been a source of great 
comfort to me to know that I could always 
depend on you for sympathy and sound advice 
if I ever required it. 

Wishing you the best of luck and the con- 
tinuance of your successful career. 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. R. SLAYTER, 
Commanding Officer. 





Analysis of Vote on Revision of Neutrality 
Act 
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TABLES PREPARED BY HON. JOHN J. 
DELANEY, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of misleading statements made in refer- 
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ence to the vote on neutrality legis- 
lation passed by the House on November 
13, 1941, I have prepared figures showing 
the relative number of persons repre- 
sented by the Senate and the House vote. 
These figures I have prepared in the in- 
terest of truth and fact, and have done 
So because I believe that those who sup- 
ported this legislation, as well as those 
who opposed it, will see at a glance the 
number of people represented by those 
who voted for the legislation and those 
who voted against it. 


ANALYSIS OF VOTES IN SENATE AND HOUSE ON 
REPEAL OF NEUTRALITY PROVISIONS (H. J. 
REs. 237) 


(Indicating size of constituency of the Mem- 
bers voting) 


Note.—In the following tabulation, each 
Senator is arbitrarily counted as representing 
one-half of the population of the State. 
Where an entire State delegation voted to- 
gether, the vote is not broken down by dis- 
tricts. 

For purposes of this tabulation the inten- 
tion of absent Members, officially indicated 
at the time of the vote, is counted the same 
as an actual vote. Therefore, in the Senate, 
the announcement as to paired Senators of 
how they would vote if present is taken as 
a vote, with a note indicating that fact. In 
the House, pairs on the particular vote are 
counted, but general pairs are not. 


I. Distribution of votes 








Number in ‘ Nay votes (in- 
congressional oe — eae cluding pairs) 
delegation and population 
ALABAMA (2,832,961) 
Senate, 2_...| 2. 2,832;961_..........2.. 
House, 9....| 9. 2,832,961.............. 
ARIZONA (499,261) 
£enate, 2..._| 2 (including 1 paired). 
499,261. 
Bas ool Sci ilces- een ene - ins 
ARKANSAS (1,949,287 
fenate, 2....} 2. \ 1,040,387. 2.222.522... 
House, 7....| 7.' 1,949,387.....2.......- 
CALIFORNIA (6,907,387) 
£enate, 2....| 1 (intention ‘indica‘ed). | 1. 2,453,694.1 
3,453,694.1 
House, 20...| 9. 3,318,792... ............ 7. 2,266,700. 
1. 308,986 2. 218,002. 
3. 409,404, 4, 313,190. 
9. 358,901. 5. 321,346. 
12. 348,129, 6. 356,509, 
13. 400,911, 7. 256,952. 
14. 302,511, 10, 415,762. 
16. 443,470. 11. 384,969. 
19. 397,392. 
20. 349,088. 
COLORADO (1,123,296) 
ia Socio ienn's Scag dienes okeak 2. 1,123,296. 
Ene, 0.45 + 314 O00 012 4... se 2. 628,037. 
vacancy). 1. 322,412. 2. 319,067. 
3. 308,970. 
CONNECTICUT (1,709,242) 
CI Mien dso dae Ss bet era es 2. 1,709,242, 
House, 5 (1 | 4. 1,137,885..2........5.. 1. 323,756. 
vacancy). 1. 450,189 3. 323,756. 
2. 269,312. 
4. 418,384, 
1 at large. 
DELAWARE (266,505) 
Senate, 2.<..| 2. 266,506_\..........<.- 
House, 1..<.] 1. 206,006..1............. 
FLORIDA (1,897,414) 
Senate, 2....| 2 (including 1 paired). 
1,897,414. 
House, 5...) 82 1,807,414.......24..<.- 


_' Throughout this tabulation, in halving the popula- 
tion of a State, a fraction has been counted as the next 
higher number. 
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I. Distribution of votes—Continued 








ames. Yea votes (including ra mote & 
irs) and population COMUNE ROM 
delegation | P® po and population 
GEORGIA (8,123,723) 
Senate, 2....} 2, 3,123,723.............. 
House, 10...| 9. 2,788,069.............. 1, 335,654. 
. 273.436. 1. 335,654. 
3. 357,295. 
4, 280,472. 
5. 487,552. 
6. Paired, 289,404. 
7. 308,761. 
8. 255,139, 
9, 235,420. 
10. 300,590. 
IDAHO (524,873) 
I ii Bik ee ol ee i 2. 524, 873. 
RE itis abbihignweltetitbiensen 2. 524,873. 
ILLINOIS (7,897.241) 
Senate, 2....| 1, 3,948,621_............. 1, 3,948,621. 
House, 27 #._| 8. 2,950,357__............ 18. 4,587,441. 
1. 140,427, 3. 575,799. 
2. 612,641. 4. 223,304. 
6. 641,719. 9, 215,175. 
7. 914,053. 10, 625,359, 
8. 123,743. 1l, 385,207. 
20. 162,528. 12, 298,072. 
23. 243,130. 13, 186,433. 
5. 112,116. 14, 214,500. 
15, 217,334. 
16. 276,685. 
17. 176,337. 
18. 235,134. 
19. 284,001. 
21. 237,279. 
24. 174,396. 
25. 262,426. 
2a large. 
INDIANA (3,427,796) 
ikki tia sisi cin cnc 2. 3,427,796. 
pega 04: i.) 8: BOR S.-i enencox 9. 2,542,546. 
1, 293,195. 2. 279.887. 
8. 305,344. 3. 298,117. 
11. 286,711. 4. 288,062. 
5, 267,953. 
6, 281,124. 
7. 285,772. 
9. 272,343 
10. 289,196. 
12. 280,092. 
IOWA (2,538,268) 
Senate, 2....| 1. 1,269,134. ............- 1, 1,260,134. 
Bouse, :0>...1 2.1/0GD Oil sc. ~dciwdddeche- 6. 1,634,700. 
5. 268,900. 1, 253,513. 
6. 313,157. 3. 269,042. 
4, 250,752 
7. 261,793. 
8, 284,021. 
9. 315,579. 
KANSAS (1,801,028) 
SONNE Bisse cdc w ceennematbiiitilinaindn 2 (including 1 
paired). 
1,801,028. 
Wee 7.055 1.5 BI... iitembcodiinn 6. 1,553,677. 
5. 247,351. 1, 264,680. 
2. 308,392. 
3. 249,574 
4. 209,271. 
6. 251,805. 
7. 269,955. 
KENTUCKY (2,845,627) 
Senate, 2....| 2. 2,845,627.............. 
House, 9....| 8 (including 1 paired). | 1. 413,690. 
2,531,937. 9. 413,690. 
1. 251,346. 
2. 354,347. 
3. 385,392. 
4, 280,609. 
5. 225,426. 
6. 340,438. 
7. Paired for 386,- 
766. 
8. 307,613. 
LOUISIANA (2,363,880) 
Senate, 2....| 2. 2,363,880.............- 
House, 8....] 8. 2,363,880.............- 
MAINE (847,226) 
Senete, 3....3 24 GIB GN..enccaceusce 1, 423613. 
pS ee BUY ere 2. 570,531. 
2. 276,695. 1, 290,335. 
3. 280,196. 


1T wenty-second District (359,343), general pair, 
Second District (321,511), general pair. 
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I. Distribution of votes—Continued 


Number in 
congressional 
delegation 


Sears 


Yea votes (including - 
pairs) and population 


MARYLAND (1,821,244) 


Fenate, 2....] 1. 910,622. ...........<.. 1, 910,622. 
House, 6....} 5. 1, batetnpmaiinascibitee al 1. 
1, 195,427, 5. 288,851. 
2. 534,568, 
3. 206,526, 
4. 276,856, 
6. 319,016. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
(4,316,721) 


ROR, Ticcalecteuaraiuhinnies ot 
House, 144 
(1 vacancy). 


MICHIGAN (5,256,106) 


Senate, 2....| 1. 2,628,053 
House, 17...) 2. TEB/405.... s-ccoctocccs 
15. 382,399. 


16. 371,096. 


against, 
379,423. 
- 314,368, 
. 294,842, 
. 236,861, 
. 218,768, 
. 224,551, 
200,265, 


3. 357,775. 

. 386,437. 

. 419,007, 
MINNESOTA (2,792,300) 


Senate, 2... 


fh, FAL cccnaieceteeoee 1, 1,396,150. 
House, 9...- i 


seabansiie 9. 2,792,300. 
MISSISSIPPI (2,183,796) 


1. 1,091,898 

3. 898,312... __ 
3. 435,530. 
4. 201,316. 
5. 261,466. 


House, 7 aed 


MISSOURI (8,784,664) 


fBenate, 2..._| 1. 

House, 13...| 9. : 
° ‘239,484. 
. 282,964, 
3. 291,744, 
. 243,543. 
. 276,634. 


12, 503,738. 


Benate, 2_... 
House, 2. 


. 279,728. 
. 559,456. 


Fenate, 


oi . 657,917. 
House, 5 


. 1,045,859, 
1, 260,459, 
3. 268,118, 
4, 256,206. 
5. 261,076. 


Fenate, 2 
House, 


. 55,124, 


NEW HAMSPHIRE (491,524) 


fSenate, ‘ 


2....] 1. 245,762 
House, 2.... 


1. 247,033 
2. 247,033. 


245, 762. 
1, 244,491. 
1. 244,491. 


NEW JERSEY (4,160,165) 
Senate, 2_. 2. 4,160,165 


* Eleventh District (212,644), general pair. 

' Second District (231,701), elected Nov. 4, and not yet 
seated. 

¢ General pair, 


I. Distribution of votes—Continued 


Number in | Yea votes (including | 8% votes {in- 
vation pairs) and population and tion 


NEW YORK—Ccontinued 


House, 14...) 5. 447_.... eneencee-} 9. 2,714,718, 
9 a i “ 1 370,220. 


6. 328,344. 
11, 290,822. 
13. 271,807. 


Senate, 2.... 


House, 1.... 1. 531 ‘818 


NEW YORK (13,479,143) 
2 (including 1 paired). 
13,479,142. 
24. 7,217,814..... aeneee--| 21 (including 
1 paired). 
6,261,328. 


Senate, 2.... 


House, 45... 


260,159, 
- 183,723. 
. 911,210, 
. 210,555. 

70,307. 
. 92,148, 
. 113,820. 
. 112,491. 
. 237,564. 
. 294,046. 
. 129,881 
. 424,410, 
. 762,698. 
. 742,687. 
. 402,095. 
. 257,392, 
. 234,124, 
. 223,568. 
. 263,163. 
. 328,776. 
. 215,675. 


“SESSEBSNERESE oom 


& 
& 
° 


1 at large 
paired 
against. 

37. 241,036, 

39. 240,708, 

41, 265,578. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
(3,571,623) 


Senate, 2....] 1. 1,785,812 


House, 11...} 9 — creda oiadial 
1, 239,040, 
* 293,297. 
4. 358,573. 
. 323,217, 
b 314,659. 
. 318,298. 
. 340,457. 
. 481,132. 
. 341,355. 


DAKOTA (641,935) 


2. 641,935. 
2. 641,935, 


OHIO (6,907,612) 


2. 6,907,612. 

15 (including 1 
paired). 
4,108,320. 

1, 308,578. 


9 (including ‘I “ paired). 
2,799,292. 


3. 439,058, 
6. 207,229, 2. 313,409, 
11. 181,117. 4. 245,130. 
14. 531,489. 5. 163,561. 
16. . 7. 302,068, 
18. 183,187. 


19. i . 368,693. 
21. 3 ‘ . 180,482. 
lat large. . 388,712, 
. 219,310. 

. Paired 

against 

199,609. 

. 254,315. 

. 282,616" 

. 698,650, 

i at large. 

OKLAHOMA (2,336,434) 


Senate, 2... 
House, 9 7... 


6. 242/241, 
7. 180,547. 
1 at large. 


1 Second and Third Districts (239,001 and 320,322), gen- 
eral pairs. 
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I. Distribution of votes—Continued 


Nay votes (in- 
Sao 


Number in 
Yea votes (includ 
congression ira) and popul ne 


PENNSYLVANIA (8,900,180) 


1. 4,950,090. 
ii ‘incloding 1 paired ai (includiu¢ 
for). 2,957,348, lpaire 

against). 


1, 252,131. 
2, 239,193. 
5. 205,060, 
6, 203,854. 
11, 301,243. 
12, 441,518, 
22, 286,835. 
31, 318,584. 
32. 206,796. 
34. 322,134. 


RHODE ISLAND (713,346) 


Senate, 2.... 
Hens) Bink ha x wcisitingntstiwicd ----| 2, 713,346. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Senate, 2... 
House, 6... 


Senate, 2.... 1,(Paired 


against), 


TENNESSEE (2,915,841) 


2, 2,915,841 

7. 2,109,948 ___ 
. 331,120. 
. 320,012. 


Senate, 2.... 
House, 9 


2. 420,146. 


TEXAS (6,414,824) 
2. 6,414,824 
16(ineluding 1 paired for). 
4,903, 543, 


Senate, 2... 

House, 21°. . 4 (including 1 

paired 

against). 
202,042, 

5. 398,564. 

9. Paired 

against 

355,317. 

18. 239,736. 

21. 258,425. 


. 306,803. 
. 331,069, 


. 292,631. 
. 262,735. 
. 299,721. 
. 528,961. 
. 286,110. 
. 251,852. 
. 286,132. 
. 279,924. 
. Paired for 368,764. 
. 334,616. 
. 230,700. 
. 230,010. 
9. 275,339, 
. 338,176. 


UTAH (550,310) 


Senate, 2....] 2. Cees 1 paired) 
-— 10 


House, 2.... 


’ Fifteenth onian (212,979)—elected Nov. 4 and not 
yet seated; Twenty-fourth District (285,956)—general 


pair. 
* The Speaker (Texas, Fourth District, 259,239) did 
not vote. 
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1. Distribution of votes—Continued 

















pairs) and population 





VERMONT (359,231) 


Senate, 2.... 
Reet 


Senate, 2.... 
House, 9 °._] 7. 2, 


WASHINGTON (1,736,191) 


Senate, 2....| 1. 868,096.........-.-.-.- 1. (Paired 


agoin st) 
House, 6....| 4. (Including 1 paired) | 2, 520,690. 
1.’ 412,689, 4, 244,908. 
2. 269,757. 6. 275,782. 
3. Paired for 258,301. 
5, 274,754. 
WEST VIRGINIA (1,901,974) 
GONE, 2d DEAS OT Ec nctmvccnnnaae 
House, 6....| 5, 1,578,772_............. 4, 323,202. 
1, 323,202. 
ON ties 2. 3,137,587. 
House, 10...| 1. 375,418__...-.........- 9. 2,762,169. 
1, 293,974. 
2. 319,069, 
3, 290,719. 
5. 391,467. 
6. 284,114. 
7. 205,305. 
8, 329,815 
9, 294,618 
10. 263,088, 
WYOMING (250,742) 
Gesate, 3....1 3. 200,742. ..............- 
NGOs Basin JF TPB Fn Sctciccoesese 


» Third District (309,756), general pair. 


II, Population represented by yea-and-nay 
votes (including pairs) 


Yea 
ROSA ositineanenennosennn 77, 413, 924 
BES cnunpnnminniamhenin 67, 162, 566 
Nay: 
a 53, 592, 216 
WORN cskbdteo cansamiguvewmis 58, 406, 373 


Ill, Population represented by Members 
paired on this vote 


a A Ee ae ll hated ae es tk 3, 351, 155 
NET pecin nan crack tinge tanehine aie 8, 757, 812 
2. House (6 pairs) :? 
tii ahaa ie iin ciaestnesniniaiante 1, 780, 384 
i cc cite ciel 21, 513, 737 


41 Not including 5 general pairs. 
* Not counting 1 at large from a State with 
13,479,142 population. 


IV. Population represented by Members of 
House having general pairs 


WOE oi cians scar yat ieioel bene nes 2, 158, 780 


V. Miscellaneous 
Senate 

Seventeen States, aggregating 44,966,692 
population, Senators split. 

Thirteen States, aggregating 32,075,409 
population, Senators both voted “yea.” 

Nine States, aggregating 22,878,746 popula- 
tion, Senators both voted “nay.” 

Seven States, aggregating 22,376,902 popu- 
lation, only 1 Senator voted, and voted 
“yea.” 

Two States, aggregating 8,708,415, only one 
Senator voted, and voted “nay.” 


LXXXVII—App.—— 342 


House 


- Fifteen States, 22 Members not voting,’ rep- 
resenting 6,198,342 population by districts and 
including 1 Representative at large from & 
State of 13,479,124. 

Fifteen States, House delegation was unani- 
mous: nine yea, aggregating 11,946,399; six 
nay, aggregating 4,769,171. 

One State, aggregating 110,247, not voting 
(paired). 

Thirty-two States, aggregating 114,180,347, 
were split. 

General 


In 9 States the entire congressional delega- 
tion, both Senate and House, voted together— 
7 yea and 2 nay. The 7 States voting yea 
aggregated 10,060,150 population; the 2 vot- 
ing nay, 1,166,808. 

In 17 States the Senators voted together 
and the House delegation split. In 9 of 
these, aggregating 37,728,040, the vote was 
yea; in 8 States, aggregating 23,512,966, the 
vote was nay. 

In 5 States the House delegation was unan- 
imous and the Senate split. In 3 of these, 
aggregating 3,994,717, the House Members 
voted nay; in the other 2, aggregating 891,049, 
the vote was yea, with a single Representa- 
tive at large in each case. 

In 1 State, population 713,346, both Sena- 
tors voted yea and the House Members nay. 

Sources: Record votes in the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, November 7, 1941 (p. 
8907), and November 13 (pp. 9116-9117). 
Population figures by congressional districts 
from Census Bureau release of February 5, 
1941, 





1 Not counting the Speaker, who, of course, 
did not vote. 





National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 3, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF MAJ. R. R. WRIGHT, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL NEGRO RBANK- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following remarks 
of Maj. R. R. Wright, President of the 
National Negro Bankers’ Association, over 
station WIP, November 30, 1941: 


I want to speak this morning about a new 
national holiday which some call a Negro 
national holiday, because it concerns the 
Abraham Lincoln Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, but it more particularly concerns the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
which liberated not only all colored people 
throughout the United States and its juris- 
diction, but also struck from the hearts and 
consciences of the white citizens of the 
United States an incubus of shame and con- 
tention and gave freedom and an equal 
opportunity to the laboring man of every 
race in our Republic. 

We now use several dates to celebrate this 
epochal event. Hence, there is confusion of 
dates. This event merits a definite date. 
Let us adopt, therefore, February 1 as the 
definite date. 
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Here is the story on which we base this 
decision: The congressional joint resolution 
is as follows: 

“Thirty-eighth Congress of the United 
States of America, begun and held at the 
city of Washington, on Monday, the 5th day 
of December 1864. 


“Resolution submitting to the legislatures of 
the several States a proposition to amend 
the Constitution of the United States 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of both Houses concurring) , That the follow- 
ing article be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of said legis- 
latures, shall be valid, to all intents and pur- 
poses, as a part of the said Constitution, 
namely: 

“ARTICLE XIII. Section 1. Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

“Src. 2. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 

“SCHUYLER COLFAX, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“H. HAMLIN, 
“Vice President of the United States 
and President of the Senate. 

“Approved, February 1, 1865. 

“ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


This congressional joint resolution sounded 
the death knell of slavery as definitely as 
did the Declaration of Independence sound 
the pean of freedom of the American Colonies 
from British rule. If we celebrate one, we 
should celebrate the other. This act of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1865, forever settled the question of 
human slavery in America. No more will 
America be half slave and half free. Hence 
such an event should rejoice the hearts of 
all Americans without regard to race, color, 
or creed. Therefore, we propose this one 
definite date for the celebration of emancipa- 
tion in all the term means, February 1, 1865, 
and we call upon all citizens and every busi- 
ness and industry to celebrate this national 
holiday in every home, school, lodge, and 
church on the next ist of February 1942. 
God bless America, 





Victor Fediushine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR ELBERT D. 
THOMAS, OF UTAH 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address delivered 
by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Tuomas] at a dinner held last evening at 
the Commodore Hotel, in New York City. 

There being no objection, the adcress 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Why should people in America be inter- 
ested in the welfare of persons far off in 
southern Siberia? Why should persons here 
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tonight be conscious of the suffering of 
other persons in war-weary Europe? Why 
should we assume that anything for which 
we are not responsible or which does not take 
place near us is of our concern? I do not 
know why entirely, but I do know that men 
today are concerned about these far off and 
far away conditions and persons, and that 
man’s sense of interdependence and multi- 
lateral responsibility has been a gradual but 
strong development from the past. 

A consciousness of man’s interdependence 
came slowly in the development of civiliza- 
tion and culture. It was in the literature of 
the ancestors of present-day Jews that the 
awakening of this universal kinship and 
brotherhood took place. We see in this 
literature the concepts of pity, of social jus- 
tice, and of the worth of the individual be- 
ginning to take shape. It was not some 
tribesman in Africa, some early Chinese, or 
the ancestor of some East Indian who an- 
swered his God with the question, Am I my 
brother’s keeper? The story of Cain was pre- 
served in the literature of Israel. So, too, 
was the great lesson of society’s responsi- 
bility for the punishment of a crime against 
society expressed for the first time in the 
answer of Cain’s God to Cain. From that 
day on mankind has known the meaning of 
social justice; from that day on certain peo- 
ples in the earth have known the worth of 
the individual; and from that day on the an- 
cestors of the Jewish people and the Jews 
themselves have developed, evolved, and 
preserved these mighty fundamentals which 
are today the basis of right human relation- 
ships. 

Therefore, if into a man’s soul or into his 
nature there comes that spirit of littleness, 
selfishness, and unconcern over the suffering, 
the welfare, or the misfortunes of his fellow 
men, such a person does not reflect the teach- 
ings or the experiences of Israel’s evolution. 

The universal concern for mankind on the 
part of the thoughtful, the inspired, and the 
leaders in Israelitish thought did not stop 
with the lessons of God to Cain. It never 
stopped in the whole history and range of 
what might be termed Hebrew literature. 
The first and last books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, generally called the Old Testament, 
breathe the same lesson. It is in Malachi, 
the last book, that we read the culmination 
of this doctrine given first by God as a result 
of Cain’s experiences, for the closing verses of 
the last book show this concern for all of 
God’s children: 

“Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet 
before the coming of the great and dreadful 
day of the Lord: 

“And he shall turn the heart of the fathers 
to the children, and the heart oi the children 
to their fathers, lest I come and smite the 
earth with a curse.” 

Surely this quotation reflects the spirit of 
universal concern. Jews would not be Jews 
if they turned their backs upon these two 
great teachings which bespeak the whole 
spirit of their philosophy of life and their 
religion of eternity. 

Your meeting tonight is thus one of sacred 
obligation. It is one which refiects the best 
that the fathers gave, and one which proves 
that the spirits of the children can turn to 
the fathers. When one witnesses a meeting 
such as this tonight, can he doubt that the 
spirit of Elijah is in the earth today? Has 
anyone any other cure for the world’s utter 
destruction which Malachi hints unless the 
spirit dominates the souls of man? There 
are times in the history of mankind when 
men respond to the spirit of the Infinite. 
There have been times in this history of 
mankind when men have seen the visions 
dealing with the eternal purposes. 

The dialogue between Cain and his God 
marked the growth of two great ideas which 
have dominated civilized society: first, that 
a crime against an individual is a crime 
against society; and second, that the punish- 


ment of this crime is society’s task, not that 
of the wronged individual or his kinsmen. 
If the words of Malachi mean anything, they 
mean that those who live in this generation 
owe something to those who have lived before 
and who will live hereafter. 

Taking only those two examples from He- 
brew scriptures, we learn the following: First, 
that there is a universal scheme whose culmi- 
nation depends not only upon God but also 
upon men to bring its fulfillment; second, 
there is a place for all men in this scheme; 
third, that man cannot live by himself; 
fourth, that the justice which is lasting is 
that kind of justice which we may term today 
social justice. Many of these ideas have 
their corollaries in other thought, but none 
with the eternal sanction given it as it comes 
to us in Hebrew literature. Thus, the great 
concept of revelation, for which this litera- 
ture is again responsible, places upon us the 
obligation of being thoughtful and concerned 
over our brothers wherever they may be. 

It is the responsibility placed upon the 
shoulders of those who accept these ideas 
that has made the way of the Jew so hard in 
the world. With a literature such as he has, 
with a God such as he worships, he can make 
no compromise with this responsibility. 
Those who cannot compromise are the ones 
who have trouble with their fellows. It was 
the Chinese, not the Jew, who worked out 
the gospel of the mean. It is the experience 
of the Jews in China that gives us proof of 
the strength of the gospel of the mean, for 
Jews did not survive there for the very reason 
that they accepted the Chinese way of life 
and failed to support their own. Thus, if 
Jews are to remain Jews, they must accept 
the responsibility and the obligation of the 


, teaching which they have preserved in the 


world. Without this teaching that purpose 
which the Hebrew literature echoes and re- 
echoes will have been in vain and the earth 
will be smitten with the curse promised by 
Malachi. 

Your meeting tonight is a meeting of vast 
importance. It is so largely because out of 
the death and suffering of thousands of 
Jews you may rescue a few hundred. That 
is important, and that is big. But that you 
live in harmony with the spirit and teachings 
of the fathers is more important, for with- 
out that the mission of Judaism will have 
failed. This mission is important tc Jews; 
it is important to the whole world; it is im- 
portant to America; and above all, it is im- 
portant to the Jews in America. Your obli- 
gation is thus twofold, patriotic and reli- 
gious, to America and to your own teachings. 

This meeting tonight reflects also another 
spirit—that of sacrifice. You are to give that 
others may share a little of that which you 
have in abundance. 

It is in Hebrew literature that we get the 
true meaning of the purpose of sacrifice; 
and when we remember that Cain’s anger 
was kindled against his brother because his 
sacrifice was not acceptable and his brother’s 
was, we see that it is the purpose behind the 
giving that counts and not just the gift. Is 
not the reason for your interest in Birobidjan 
the need for sacrifice on your part in behalf 
of those on the other side of the world? Your 
great giving for the most worthy of purposes 
illustrates and testifies to the fact that man’s 
interest in his fellow man may become s0- 
ciety’s guiding reason for existence. 

The great world revolution which is taking 
place today, in its final analysis, is a contest 
between those who would destroy the past 
and the contributions of the past to our 
present-day world. Hitler’s hatred for the 
Jew is in a way, then, but a symbol for his 
basic theory of substituting a single-will 
state for that which has made us in America 
what we are today. His attack is not upon 
some wretched and driven persons in Europe 
so much as upon those elements of law and 
thought and religion which had their origin 
in Jewish literature and which today have 
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become basic to constitutional government 
as we have it in America. How can the in- 
dividual have any dignity at all in a state 
dominated by the will of a single person? 
How can law have a place in any scheme 
where the caprice of a single man becomes 
the deciding factor of life? How can a uni- 
versal purpose or eternal idea, behind which 
rest such notions as the destiny of man and 
the destiny of America, have any meaning at 
all if men and the world and history are to 
be designed not by time and circumstances 
and hope and aspiration but by the wish of 
a single mind? Have the Jews at any time in 
their history, then, had placed upon them the 
responsibilities which time and circumstances 
have placed upon the Jew in America? I 
doubt it. Are you to be true to that obliga- 
tion tonight? That is a question which you 
must decide. 

Now, a word or two about Russia and our 
collaboration, and yours, with her in the 
great task she has of staying the might of 
Hitler’s destruction. We have all recognized 
Russia’s position in Europe because of her 
great battles of the last few months. The 
universal ~spect of this struggle is apparent 
to all. America, though, has a special imter- 
est in the successful outcome of Russia’s 
war. Russia has a constructive position, 
especially in the Pacific, in her joint respon- 
sibility for making the Pacific Ocean the sea 
of peace its name implies. Russia’s coopera- 
tion to this end is essential, and if she re- 
mains one with those states which are now 
moving toward a better and freer day in the 
Pacific her growth, her prosperity, and her 


‘ contribution to the new world will be of 


untold worth to her and to the world. Biro- 
bidjan will share in that better day also. A 
mere unfolding of the picture as events pass 
will prove my point. 

Never in history have the ties of friendship 
been so strong between the United States and 
Canada. Canada’s defense on the Pacific has 
long been our concern, so much so that 
Canada did but little more for the defense of 
her Pacific approaches than she did for the 
defense of her border, which was nothing. 
Now, with the occupation of our North At- 
lantic bases and Iceland, note that Canada’s 
defense is now that of the Americas. Never 
have the ties of solidarity between the Amer- 
ican republics been so great. North, South, 
and Central America, with the Atlantic 
islands, are now our concern. 

The Commonwealth unity is therefore now 
dependent upon American unity, which in 
turn brings Australia and New Zealand into 
the practice and theory of our American re- 
publics’ solidarity treaties. England and the 
United States are cooperating with the Dutch, 
the Chinese, and the Russians. The Pacific 
is therefore circled by countries hoping and 
planning for peaceful trade, as the name 
“Pacific” implies. It is inevitable that Japan 
will soon cooperate with this unity. Her ties 
are there, not elsewhere. Her efficiency, her 
ships of trade, and her genius for organized 
accomplishment are the only elements lack- 
ing in this peaceful ideal. Her ties with the 
Axis are unnatural. They will ultimately 
destroy the natural advantage of central posi- 
tion she now has. Her leadership, her sta- 
bility, her lasting worth as a nation are 
needed to complete this picture. She is ready 
to be welcomed by all, even China, on an 
equality of peaceful endeavor. She will ulti- 
mately come. Her fear of Russia can com- 
pletely subside when Japan becomes a mem- 
ber of this unity of sentiment and self- 
interest. For if China’s territorial integrity 
is to be maintained, so will the integrity of 
every state in the Pacific area. 

In the environment of thoughts coming 
from the Hebrew literature to which we have 
referred and in the spirit of prophecy which 
the seriousness of our purpose tonight makes 
us feel, surely Russia will respond to the 
unity which is growing up around the Pa- 
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cific, and surely America and Russia will see 
advantage to all in that response. Russia 
thus may become the transmitter of this 
American spirit to her neighbors in Europe. 
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Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, November 27, 1941, unanimous 
consent was granted at my request for 
the printing in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD of an address entitled 
“Some Dangers in Education,” delivered 
before the Kiwanis Club of New York 
City on New Jersey Day, November 5, 
1941, at the Hotel McAlpin, by Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Cope, president, Drake Colleges 
of New Jersey. 

I have since received from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, in accordance with 
the rule of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, an estimate that the printing 
will cost $135. I renew the request. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Kiwanis is a great organization. Over in 
New Jersey, Kiwanis Intcrnational has a won- 
derful district. Two years ago the New Jersey 
district found positions for more than 40 
poor little physically handicapped souls, No 
similar organization in New Jersey can boast 
about such a splendid achievement. Serving 
as secretary of the Crippled Children Com- 
mission of the State of New Jersey myself, I 
am in a position to know. Last year the New 
Jersey district had 70 labor leaders address 70 
respective Kiwanis clubs. This gesture of good 
will on the part of Kiwanis has brought labor 
organizations into a more friendly attitude 
toward service clubs. Labor organizations 
have not been particularly strong for service 
clubs. The example Kiwanis set last year 
with respect to labor leaders will be dupli- 
cated by Rotary in New Jersey this year. For 
the Rotary governor has already recommended 
to the respective clubs in my district that 
labor leaders be invited to address its Rotary 
clubs. One labor leader has already appeared 
and complimented Kiwanis and Rotary. 

An item appeared on the editorial page of 
the Newark Evening News a few days ago that 
was extremely complimentary to Kiwanis. 
The Newark Kiwanis Club sponsored a meet- 
ing to which there were invited representa- 
tives of the other service clubs. It was a 
meeting where Gov. Charles Edison had a 
favorable opportunity to defend his position 
favoring certain constitutional changes in 
the State constitution. The Newark Evening 
News editorial was closed by saying: 

“If other organizations would do what 
Kiwanis had done in the way of sponsoring a 
meeting before which Governor Edison could 
come and argue for his constitutional 
changes, it would make it much easier for 
him to succeed in his undertaking.” 

The Newark Evening News is one of the 
outstanding newspaper publications in the 
United States. 
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It is true New Jersey has an obsolete, 
archaic, antiquated, old-fashioned, unwork- 
able constitution from the standpoint of 
practicality. I am one of the thousands that 
support Governor Edison in his position 
favoring a revised constitution for the State 
of New Jersey. ; “Re: 

Kiwanis, it seems to me, is a philosophy of 
life. A philosophy of life, wherein we get the 
most out of life through making our greatest 
contributions. 

If we were to put it into poetical terms, I 
would say: 


Kiwanis is a melting pot, 

Where each one puts in the best he has got, 

Much or little, great or small, 

Your Kiwanis Club can use it all. 

Some put in kindliness, love, and cheer; 

Others put in courage and leave out fear; 

Some put in happiness, strength, and health; 

Pity, oh pity, the man who gives but his 
wealth. 

For Kiwanis the club is a melting pot, 

Where each one does put in the best he’s got. 

And, as he gives so does it grow, 

As life goes on with its ebb and flow. 

Put in kindliness and a helping hand, 

And brotherly love that makes life so grand, 

For the Kiwanis Club is a common pool, 

Where each man puts in the Golden Rule, 


A good Kiwanian, it seems to me, is a man 
just like George Stringfellow or Tom O’Brien, 
@ man who generates his own enthusiasm, 
radiates inspiration, disseminates the spirit 
of good fellowship and good will, and stands 
ever ready and willing to serve, wherever 
the opportunity presents itself, without self- 
ish thought of being rewarded. 

What I like about Kiwanis, and it surely 
applies to this great club here in New York 
in particular, is its wonderful fellowship. 
Fellowship that permeates every section of 
this room. Fellowship that is possessed of 
what I shall term the “fourth dimension,” 
and the fourth dimension is sincerity; that is, 
you mean it. Your fellowship fairly sizzles 
with hospitality. 

My very good friend, a gentleman who has 
been a great inspiration to me, George String- 
fellow, really assigned me my topic today. 
He may have read in the Newark Sunday Call, 
in August, a contribution I had made in the 
way of an editorial which dealt with educa- 
tion, and which was captioned “Is education 
at the crossroads?” Consequently my topic 
is “Some dangers in education.” 

Now, let us clearly understand one another 
right at the start. I have no thought of 
enforcing my views upon you. I am pos- 
sessed of certain convictions because of my 
experience and the observations I have been 
privileged to make. I, in no way, oppose 
good education. I am for it just exactly 
100 percent. It is not my purpose to de- 
nounce, depreciate, or belittle education. I 
have been in educational work, both public 
and private schools, since 1904, a sum tctal 
of 37 years. I simply wish to point out, if I 
may, some weak points in education. A weak 
link in any chain is always a point of danger. 

My grand old father taught my brother 
Ross and myself if we acquired some educa- 
tion we would be able to solve all life's prob- 
lems. He taught us success would be certain 
if we would but acquire an education, as he 
put it. I learned a long time ago, well- 
meaning as he was, that he was very much 
mistaken in his advice and his admonition at 
this point, because education is both good 
and bad. It can be put to excellent, con- 
structive purposes or to extremely devastat- 
ing and destructive objectives, whichever one 
chooses to do. 5 

One of the dangers in education, it seems 
to me, is what I am going to term “overedu- 
cation.” That is, education beyond the 
point where it can be put to a useful pur- 
pose. In other words, the type of education 
that unfits certain persons for vocations, ca- 
reers, or professions for which they may have 
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been natively fitted, and should have been 
academically qualified. There are some people 
who sometimes call our intellectuals irre- 
sponsibles and, after all it is true, we do 
have intellectual irresponsibles. 

Undereducation is another danger: That 
is, education that is half-baked. Education 
that is not thorough, not profound, not exact- 
ing, not complete. I suppose about the most 
difficult person one could deal with is the 
person who has had some education but who 
does not realize how little he does know. 
The undereducated, I am certain, may often 
experience difficulty in holding their jobs or 
positions. 

Harvard University, a few years ago, made 
@ survey of over 4,000 persons who had lost 
their jobs. It was found but 23 percent of 
these unfortunate persons lost their jobs 
because they lacked technical training. You 
may call 23 percent high, I do not know. 
But, inasmuch as 77 percent lost their jobs 
because of other defects, defects in training 
at certain points, 23 percent is not high. Of 
the 77 percent that lost their jobs because 
of certain other defects, 50 percent failed 
because of one or more of 6 major defects 
in traits of character or other personal at- 
tributes. That surely handicapped them— 
traits of character and attributes with which 
education ought to have dealt. 

The six defects are as follows: 

« 1, Failure to cooperate. 

2. Unreliability. 

3. Absent too frequently from duty— 
having taken too much time off. 

4. Indolence—just common, everyday lazi- 
ness. 

5. Troublemakers—agitators, in other 
words. 

6. Alcoholics—drunks, in plain words. 

Then there is what I wish to call “misedu- 
cation.” Education that is the result of mis- 
direction, misguidance, and misapplication. 
The kind of education that has failed be- 
cause it has attempted to place ~quare pegs 
in round holes. I have heard the farmers 
say, “It is folly to try to make a silken purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” 

There is another danger in education, it 
seems to me, and that is the “abuse” or the 
“misuse” to which the recipient sometimes 
subjects, exposes, or appropriates his educa- 
tion. Radicals constitute fine examples of 
what I mean. Criminals comprise another 
example. 

Our radicals very frequently are educated 
people, from the standpoint of scholastic at- 
tainment. Many of our criminals are edu- 
cated persons, men and women of some aca- 
demic standing. 

I have sometimes lectured to the topic, Is 
an Education a Dangerous Thing? I con- 
cede, under certain circumstances, an educa- 
tion is a dangerous thing. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it 
gets into the hands of those who are domi- 
nated by criminal intent or criminal 
instincts. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it Is 
placed in the hands of those who are pos- 
sessed of unsound or perverted philosophies 
of life. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
put to destructive purposes. The Axis Pow- 
ers constitute an example in this connection. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
used to prostitute our fellow man. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
opposed to religion, democracy, or the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
designed to stir up sectarian, racial, and na- 
tions! hatreds. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
opposed to economic and social justice for all. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
used to exploit or subjugate one’s employees. 

An education is a dangerous thing if it is 
placed in the hands of shysters, fakers, and 
charlatans. 
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Lastly, may I say that education is a very 
dangerous thing if it is used to make war 
more devastating, more ruthless, and more 
inhuman, as is the case in Europe and Asia 
today. 

Gentlemen, if you believe in I. Q. ratings, 
you will find 50 percent of the people are 
normal. Twenty five percent are below nor- 
m1l—that is, from dull to feeble-minded— 
25 percent above normal—that is, superior or 
gifted. Only 2 percent, according to I. Q. 
ratings, are exceptional. 

You will always find in every country John 
Q. Public can be divided into three groups. 
We find the first group, which is a very im- 
portant group, the fit, the competent, the 
qualified, the group from which our leaders 
should be corralled. Then we have group 
No. 2, the radicals, the agitators, the anti- 
Americans. And, thirdly, that large group, 
the masses. The masses will invariably fol- 
low either the fit, the competent, and the 
qualified or the radicals, depending upon 
which group can offer the greater security 
and exercise the greater influence upon them. 
Hitler’s rise to power can be attributed very 
largely to his ability to appeal to the masses 
through promising them far more than what 
the masses had been able to get from previous 
leaders. 

Gentlemen, I operate a clinic almost every 
Monday morning of my life. I call it my 
success clinic. 
never less than two students and never more 
than eight. It usually runs from two to six. 
I say to the students who are about to 
graduate and leave school and go out into 
the great, wide, busy world, “It is my job to 
help you find the ladder to success.” To 
help them, in the vernacular of the street, to 
get the wheels on the rails. I do not try to 
enforce my views upon them. No one can en- 
force his views upon anyone. 

May I say to you Kiwanians it has been my 
observation that many parents do not possess 
the confidence of their sons and daughters to 
the extent they really think they do. I be- 
lieve many parents severely try to enforce 
their views upon their children. You may 
think you can enforce your views upon your 
children—I don’t know. But I do know, if 
you think you can, you have at least one 
more think coming. 

Gentlemen, I have long since passed the 
point where I dare ask young men and women 
what an education is basically for. I only 
embarrass them in propounding such a ques- 
tion. But, after all, what is education basi- 
cally for? 

Oh, I know there are many answers as to 
what an education is for. Many will say it has 
cultural value. Many will say it makes for 
moral, mental, spiritual, and physical devel- 
opment. Others will say it produces good 
citizens. Still others will say it is to prepare 
us for successful careers, and some will say it 
is to enable us to understand life. Basically, 
gentlemen, an education is to prepare and 
condition and equip us to think 

To think how? Why, to think clearly, 
soundly, constructively, and creatively—to 
think things through. A great many people 
think destructively, unsoundly, and they are 
wholly incapable of thinking matters through. 

Abraham Lincoln who was not favored with 
a high scholastic training had an ability to 
think and to think clearly and soundly. 
Down in the mountaineer State of Kentucky 
there stands a shrine sacred to the American 
pecple. A shrine that was once the shack 
where Nancy Hanks, prematurely gray and 
careworn, nursed and nurtured and cared for 
the greatest child yet born under the Ameri- 
can flag 

As you enter that sacred shrine that was 
once a shanty on the western frontier, you 
will recall that a hundred years ago and more 
the Great Emancipator, when but a tiny tot, 
was started upon his way amid wretchedness, 
poverty, and squalor. As you stand within 
the four walls of that sacred shrine, you will 
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surely wonder, co the terrific prob- 
lems that confront the American people to- 
day, you will surely wonder how long an 
ideal and a philosophy that were Lincoln’s, 
that is a “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” can endure. And, 
as you turn to leave that sacred shrine, you 
will surely leave it with a prayer on your 
lips to the everliving and true God to give 
us more and more and more men. Men of 
courage and wisdom and fortitude. Men 
possessed of patriotism and civic pride. Men 
who are willing to live and struggle and liti- 
gate and bleed and die, if that be necessary, 
as did the Great Emancipator, in order that 
the generations yet to come may not have 
just a better world in which to live but may 
have a safer and more secure world in which 
to live. 

And then there is the lowly Nazarene who 
lacked academic standing but who was able 
to think clearly, constructively, creatively. 
Oh, I know that the Nazarene ministered to 
an inconsiderate and unappreciative world. 
I know that He was scourged, punished, spit 
upon, persecuted, and crucified. Yet, gentle- 
men, no man down throughout the centuries 
has had His praises sung so universally, set 
a finer, nobler nor magnificent example, nor 
been honored, emulated, distinguished, and 
admired by the common rabble, generation 
after generation than the Great Galilean. 
Why? Because Jesus of Nazareth was wise 
enough to practice what He preached. Then 
there is Moses, the great law giver who lived 
1,400 years B. C. and who was possessed of a 
mind that could think things through, for it 
was Moses who went up into the mountains 
and thought out the greatest laws that have 
ever come into the possession of man. Those 
laws to which nothing has been added, nor 
from which nothing has been deleted all 
down throughout the centuries. Those laws 
that if we but lived up to them would make 
unnecessary all sorts of legislation that has 
been enacted. I refer to the Ten Command- 
ments. 

In my success clinic, I stress certain be- 
havior patterns, Yale University, out of an 
investigation made sometime ago, discovered 
there are four behavior patterns necessary 
for one’s success. I have stressed three of 
these behavior patterns for years. The 
fourth—sensitivity—which involves psychol- 
ogy, which we do not stress in our institu- 
tion, but with which I do agree, is one I 
shal] not dwell upon today. 

The first behavior pattern, so necessary for 
success, and it applies just as much to you 
men sitting before me today as it does to 
students, is the behavior pattern of purpose. 
Everyone should have a purpose, a definite 
fixed aim, an objective to which we are going. 
Our purpose, of course, should be set up aiter 
we have given it careful and profound 
thought. We should allow nothing to inter- 
fere with our objective or our aim once it 
has been definitely fixed. 

Behavior pattern No. 2 is decision. One’s 
ability to make sound decisions that will 
place him on the right side of propositions is 
vital. For years I have termed it judgment. 
No one’s judgment is ever any better than 
the information he had in hand at the time 
he passed judgment. Too many people pass 
judgment upon a basis of misinformation, 
too little information, or emotional insta- 
bility. 

Behavior pattern No. 3 is that of being 
social. I am convinced a hurdred thousand 
years ago, if man were on earth—and I be- 
lieve he was—his greatest problem was his 
inability to get along with his fellow man. 
Man’s inability to get along with his fellow 
man has tracked him down throughout the 
centuries and still dogs him yet today. You 
must admit that regardless of where you go 
in the world, man. is still possessed of a stupid 
inabil'ty to get along with his fellow man. 

I like the sentiment that is found in the 
lines— 
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“The — grow shorter the nights grow 
onger, 
The headstones appear along the way, 
For life grows sadder though love grows 
stronger, 
For those we walk with day and after; 
Then let us join hands and walk together, 
And let us speak softly in love’s sweet tone, 
For no one knows on the morrow 
Whether we two will pass by, 
Or but one alone.” 


Then there is the behavior pattern of in- 
dustry and service. These two attributes cer- 


. tainly go together. Every one of us should 


regard it as a fundamental principle that 
man should earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow. The world owes no one a living, gratis. 

The measure of a man can usually be de- 
termined by the services he renders in his 
business or his profession as well as in his 
community. 

Twenty-six centuries ago an old yellow- 
skinned sage, who was a librarian in the an- 
cient courts of China, Lao Tze, and who is the 
father of taoism, an oriental religion that 
still has 43,000,000 followers, taught his fol- 
lowers the value and efficacy and success of 
service. He said, “The more you give the 
more you receive.” Peculiar as it may seem to 
you, your great sister organization, the Rotary 
Club, has as its motto today this old Chinese 
philosophy clothed in modern hahbilaments, 
for Rotary’s motto is “He profits most who 
serves the best.” 

The poet puts it cleverly when he says: 


“Tis the understanding spirit, 

*Tis the soul desire to give, 

*Tis the love behind the kindness 
That can make that kindness live 

Then take heed of what you're doing, 
For your neighbor, wiser far, 

Will be thinking while you do it, 
Of the kind of man you are.” 


I always stress the behavior pattern of prac- 
ticality and accuracy. These two attributes 
go together, too. Education without doubt 
should be practical first and ornamental sec- 
ond. The measuring stick of accuracy can be 
applied any hour in the day and should be 
applied to our thinkin~. to what we say, to 
the example we set, to . .~ services we render, 
to the manner in which we accept and dis- 
charge our responsibilities. 

Education is not a mass production proposi- 
tion, not something that can be delivered 
from a belt geared up to high speed. It is 
not something to which young people can 
expose themselves with the result if it takes 
allright. But if it doesn’t take then we turn 
out too many incurable social misfits. 

Gentlemen, we should all set up standards. 
I argue for standards in my success clinic. 
Every Kiwanian believes in standards. It is 
not enough to glorify standards and tout 
them and frag about them. Everyone of us 
should measure up to fixed standards. 

There is nothing to be gained in setting up 
standards if we are going to constantly com- 
promise them. If we have the kind of stand- 
ards we can put up and down like we raise 
anc lower window shades we actually have 
no standards at all. 

The first set of standards any 01 us should 
constitute are ethicai standards in business. 
Education, if it does not make unequivocally 
and without reservation for honor, honesty, 
and integrity, is nothing short of miseduca- 
tion. 

Over in New Jersey, in an area down a‘ong 
the shore during the last 50 years, according 
to a bulletin gotten out by the agriculture 
experimental siation at New Brunswick, there 
have been 400 land frauds that have cost 100,- 
000 Americans the astounding sum of over 
$100,000,000. We should not point our fin- 
gers at Chinamen, Mexicans, nor Tunesians 
until we put our own houses in order when 
it comes to fair and square dealing—ethical 
practices in business, in other words, 
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In the Reader’s Digest, September and Oc- 
tober issues, there were startling articles re- 
garding automobile repair places and garages. 
The items were captioned “The repairman 
will gyp you.” 

of , the items do not say that every 

is a crook. They do bring out 
the fact that there are too many crooked and 
dishonest automobile repairmen. There isn't 
a@ man sitting here today, I venture to say, 
but what has had some sad experience with 
some automobile repairman. There isn’t a 
man sitting here today, including myself, but 
who is afraid to go into sever°] automobile 
repair places. Afraid of what? Why, afraid 
of being gypped, because there seems to be 
a sad lacking of ethical standards in the 
automobile repair business. The automobile 
manufacturers certainly cannot be very proud 
of the automobile repair service on the whole 
throughout the country. 

I do not know how many of you may be 
on the mailing list of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I happen to be and have been for 
a long time. The Federal Trade Commission 
is constantly after crooks and gyppers in 
business. 

Many of our large concerns have been 
hauled up before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. Some of them have been fined, others 
have been ordered to cease and desist from 
misrepresentations and dishonest tactics in 
business. 

Right over in Newark prominent firms have 
been brought up before the Federal Trade 
Commission. The same applies in New York 
City. Only a short time ago in East Orange 
a@ concern was put out of business by the 
Federal Trade Commission because of fraudu- 
lent claims that were released through the 
mail. According to the September and Octo- 
ber issues, 82 firms were found guilty of cor- 
rupt practices and ordered to cease and desist 
from continuing to make misrepresentations 
and frauduient statements. 

We must fortify our ethical standards with 
moral standards. There is no new way to 
make righteous and holy that which is un- 
true, dishonest, immoral, and crooked. The 
things that were untrue and dishonest and 
crooked 10,000 years ago are just the same 
today. Let us make no mistake about it. 
Young people sometimes seem to think some 
new way has been devised or discovered by 
which immoral and dishonorable attributes 
can be whitewashed and made correct. 

Moral standards and ethical standards in 
business, I am certain, must be fortified with 
religious standards. I advocate no particular 
brand of religion, no denominationalism. I 
am convinced every one of us must be quali- 
fied to appraise the things in life that are 
possessed of spiritual values if we are to make 
our ethical and moral standards stand up 
under strain, stress, and pressure. 

Kiwanis, a few years ago, appointed an in- 
ternational committee to cooperate with the 
clergy and the churches to the end greater 
interest might be taken in church life. When 
you take into consideration 85,000,000 Amer- 
icans visit the movies every week in the year 
as against 67,000,000 Americans who never 
darken a church door, it is easy to under- 
stand why the movies have such a tre- 
mendous influence upon 85,000,000 Amer- 
icans. 

The Quakers constitute the best example 
I can give you of a group that maintains ex- 
actingly and severely ethical, moral, and re- 
ligious standards. Fortune magazine, De- 
cember 1940 issue, had a long article about 
the Quakers. Great tribute was paid to 
Quakers. They were complimented, praised, 
and their praises were said because of the 
wonderful charitable and benevolent work 
they have always performed and still do. 
Peculiar as it may seem, the Quakers serve 
charity in almost every nation of conse- 
quence throughout the civilized world. In 
China, in Spain, and in Germany today you 
will find the Quakers busy ministering to 
suffering humanity and oppressed humanity. 
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The Quakers are the only outside sectarian 
group that Hitler allowed to go into Germany, 
carry on in charitable work, and minister to 
the indigent. Millions of dollars have been 
placed into the hands of the Quakers to be 
used for charitable purposes. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, I understand, turns almost all of -her 
contributions to charity services over to the 
Quakers for them to administer. 

Fortune Magazine told why the Quakers 
command the confidence and respect of the 
rulers of every nation in the world. It is 
because they are possessed of unquestioned 
honor, honesty, and veracity. If the Quakers 
can make honor, honesty, and truthfulness 
work, why can’t the rest of us? 

As a rule, the criminal has no standards 
whatever. No ethical, moral, or religious 
standards. We have tacitly sanctioned the 
establishment within the borders of our great 
democracy a tremendous criminal empire. 
We have maintained for years the largest 
criminal army of any great nation in the 
world. An army at least 5,000,000 strong. 
There are 500,000 active criminals—profes- 
sional criminals—criminals of leadership abil- 
ity working at the business of crime through- 
out the 48 respective States of the Union 
today. 

Sometime ago the Department of Justice 
stated there were 12,610 criminals rated as 
deadly and dangerous, 35 percent of which 
were out on parole. J. Edgar Hoover once 
said, “If crime should marshal its forces, it 
would have an army before which the United 
States would fall within a few hours.” The 
biggest business in the United States, the 
most prosperous and flourishing business in 
the United States, seems to be the business of 
crime. Crime flourishes because it is profit- 
able and not particularly dangerous. 

Glorifying criminals and exalting them and 
extending to them the ovation due celebrities 
undermines our whole social structure. Try- 
ing to reform criminals on the wholesale plan 
through a parole machinery geared up to mass 
production is one of our greatest menaces to 
society. 

Our woeful and degenerate tendency to at- 
tempt to cure crime by favoring the criminal 
with an overemotionalized sentiment to pro- 
tect him against the purpose and intent of 
the law destroys the very foundation upon 
which good government rests. Alabama Pitts 
is a notable exampie to which I wish to refer. 

Several years ago, when I was carrying on 
a@ campaign against crime and against the 
laxness and the looseness with which parole 
is applied, Alabama Pitts was paroled from 
Sing Sing. I was unable for some time to use 
his case because there was so much foolish 
sentiment evidenced in his favor. What dif- 
ference does it make whether Alabama Pitts 
was given a pistol, stole a pistol, bought a 
pistol, borrowed a pistol, or how he may have 
acquired a pistol? He certainly came into 
the possession of a gun for the express pur- 
pose of enabling him to perform a premedi- 
tated felony. Why did he not shoot down the 
man he held up and robbed in the highway? 
Why, because the man was a timid little fel- 
low who quickly held up his hands and al- 
lowed Alabama Pitts to ransack his pockets 
at the point of a gun. Why did not Alabama 
Pitts get more than $10 or $50, whichever it 
was, from his victim? Well, it was because 
his victim only had $10 or $50 with him at 
the time he was robbed. Alabama Pitts was 
detected, arrested, brought to trial, con- 
victed, sentenced, and sent to prison for 10 
years. Long before his sentence expired he 
was paroled. Why was he hired by a ball 
league while he was yet in jail? Why did he 
ride into Albany with a $40-a-week job 
tucked away in his vest pocket? Well, it 
seems to me the main reason is because he 
had something to sell that your son and 
mine do not have to offer—that is, a criminal 
career. Alabama Pitts certainly never dem- 
onstrated in the International baseball 
league that he had any unusual ability to 
play baseball. He was released at the end of 
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his year and later engaged by a little one- 
horse ball league out around McKeesport, 
Pa., I think it was, that required him to 
change his name. Quite recently, sometime 
within the past year, Alabama Pitts wound 
up in a stabbing brawl down in a saloon one 
night in one of the Carolinas. 

Gentlemen, if education does not impel us 
to crack down on crime and to abolish the 
laxness and the looseness with which parole 
is too frequently applied, it is miseducation. 

I recognize that mercy has its rightful 
place in our courts of justice, but, gentle- 
men, mercy is a very dangerous pleader 
when mercy asks for more than mercy is 
entitled to, as so frequently is the case to- 
day. The philosophy behind criminal law 
enforcement should always be that detec- 
tion, arrest, trial, conviction, sentencing, and 
incarceration should be swift, certain, and 
final. 

The first duty of your community and 
mine is to protect the law abiding against 
the lawbreaker and not to do as we so fie- 
quently do today, that is, extend a greater 
sympathy to the criminal than what we are 
inclined to extend to his victim. 

The protection of society most certainly 
comes first. The protection of society is more 
important than the freedom of any criminal 
who too frequently, upon being released from 
@ penal institution, celebrates his release 
by assaulting a woman, kidnaping a child, 
or shooting down a police officer. 

It is high time that we made this can- 
cerous blister on society, this business of 
organized crime, more dangerous and less 
profitable. 

Let’s not search for unsound philosophies 
of life. ‘There is no new formula by which 
we can s ve some of our age-old problems. 
There are plenty of philosophies of life in 
the world today by which our problems could 
be solved if we were willing to put to work 
our prevalent philosophies. The Golden Rule 
is the first example I wish to cite. The 
Golden Rule could certainly solve most of 
the problems prevalent in the world today. 
The trouble with us is we want to be foot- 
free ourselves while we insist upon obligating 
the other fellow to live up to the Golden 
Rule. Most of our religious philosophies 
could solve our problems, for most religions 
are predicated upon love, justice, and the 
brotherhood of man. 

I am sorry to say that education has not 
been instrumental in preventing war. I 
presume Germany has the least illiteracy of 
any great nation in the world today. We 
went to Europe 24 years ago and fought a 
world war to prevent wars for all time and 
to make the world safe for democracy. Since 
World War No. 1 there have been 21 wars 
waged throughout the world, and today the 
great nations of the world are engaged in the 
most inhuman, ruthless, and destructive war 
mankind has ever known. 

Education or no education, we still make 
war over philosophies of life—nazi-ism, bol- 
shevism, Christianity. 

Over economic injustices. I don’t know 
much about European conditions, but I do 
know outside of Russia there are 26 races in 
Europe with a population of over 400,000,000 
souls living in an area two-thirds as large as 
the United States, and as Herbert Hoover re- 
cently said, “Living cheek to cheek and jowl 
to jowl.” 

We instigate war over greed, lust, and a de- 
sire for conquest; war to satisfy animosities 
and belligerencies that have existed for 2,000 
years; war because of injustices enforced upon 
subjugated peoples. 

Most of our hatreds, animosities, and bel- 
ligerencies can be traced to some injustice, 
large or small, as it may have been, that wit- 
tingly or unwittingly perpetrated upon some- 
one. 

Justice sincerely applied will melt down 
hatreds and eliminate animosities almost like 
magic. 
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Two madmen enforced 22 years ago peace 
upon the defeated nations. We won the war, 
but we lost the peace. Woodrow Wilson had 
the solution to war, but the representatives 
of the American people betrayed him. 

If we win the present war and lose the 
peace, the peace that is enforced will only 
serve as a holiday period for war lords. There 
is nothing to be gained, gentlemen, in shoot- 
ing at the moon and hitting somebody's 
chimney. 

If education this time does not abolish the 
world’s great curse—war and its hellish de- 
struction—why, then, I am prepared to say I 
will have to agree with those who believe our 
intellectuals are our irresponsibles. 

Education must be geared to the behavior 
pattern of “patriotic consciousness.” What 
we need more than almost anything else— 
more than flying fortresses, battleships, am- 
munition, and implements of war, is a united 
people. A patriotic consciousness that will 
enable us to win. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” If we are 
united, we will surely win. If we are divided, 
we will surely lose cut. 

There is nothing wrong with the American 
way of life, the rugged individualistic way. 
The American system may have gotten a 
little out of adjustment, it may need to be 
put in a better state of repair—probably 
streamlined; but to abandon it or to consign 
it to the scrap heap when there is nothing 
half so good to put in its place, would be 
sheer folly. The American way of life has 
lifted the American people to the highest 
level of living and prosperity any nation 
throughout history has ever enjoyed. It has 
worked in the past, there is certainly no 
reason why it will not work just as success- 
fully in the future. 


“To every man there opens 

A way and ways and a way. 

The high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low, 
And in between on the misty flats 
All the rest drift to and fro: 

For to every man there opens 

A high way and a low, 

And it is for him to say 

Which way his soul shall go.” 


Gentlemen, a democracy is never con- 
quered. A democracy may commit suicide, 
political suicide. Almost every dictator in 
Europe today is an assignee or a trustee for 
a defunct and bankrupt democracy. De- 
mocracies are not crushed from without; 
they cave in from within. Right here in the 
United States, at the present time, we still 
have all sorts of pressure groups, blocs, and 
minority groups, pulling and hauling at the 
very vitals of our democracy. If we keep up 
the foolishness too long, I am afraid the story 
of civilization may have to be written. 

The Nazis do not have the answer to the 
world’s problems, severe as some of them 
are. No form of radicalism or radical-so- 
cialism is the answer. 

Down in one of the Latin-Amer‘can coun- 
tries where I visited not so long since, I 
found socialism at its best—or at its worst, 
I suppose I should say. The revolution is 
going on constantly, a revolution that has 
to do with taking it from the rich, the 
wealthy, the well-to-do, and theoretically 
giving to the poor. The rich, the wealthy, 
and the well-to-do are being divested of their 
assets, but the poor only seem to get poorer. 

I ran across the case of a professional man 
whose daughter here in the United States 
sent him six shirts. Presently he missed his 
shirts. Consequently, he took the matter up 
with his maid. She admitted to him she had 
taken the shirts. He asked her why, and 
she said because no man is entitled to 12 
shirts when his help hasn't any. Conse- 
quently, she felt she did nothing wrong in 
taking the six new shirts that had been sent 
to him 

He appealed to the court and after an in- 
vestigation was informed by the court that 


while the court was sorry about his experi- 
ence, it was inclined to sustain the maid in 
the position she took; that is, that no man 
is entitled to so much when his help has so 
little. He asked the court to be relieved of 
the maid. He advised the court he would pay 
her in cash for 6 months in advance. The 
court informed him this could not be done. 
That he must retain the maid, and if for 
any reason she came to the court and regis- 
tered a complaint against him because he 
may not have treated her in the future just 
as well as he had in the past, the court 
would feel obliged to entertain the com- 
plaint. 

Gentlemen, this is national socialism, the 
very antithesis to democracy. Down in this 
same country, it is true, there are no “sit- 
down” strikes. Their labor protests are just 
out-and-out complete seizures. The help 
seizes the employer’s property, whether it be 
domestic, factory workers, or what not. The 
employer in such instances must appeal to 
the court and the court invariably orders 
one of three things to be done: 

1. That the employer must pay higher 
wages and if the cmployer does not, of course, 
it is contempt of court. 

2. The property is ordered to be divided 
among the employees and the owner is re- 
lieved entirely of the responsibility of owner- 
ship. 

3. The Government takes over the prop- 
erty and manages it itself. 

Gentiemen, greater emphasis needs to be 
put on education at the point of stronger 
character-building development. . 

What our old war-torn world, with its 
havoc, ruin, carnage, and destruction sorely 
and desperately needs today, is not more in- 
tellectual brilliance, but more character of 
higher quality. 

If, after the evil forces that are loose in 
the world today, are brought under control 
and eliminated, and we are to build a better 
world for those that are yet to follow, we 
must place the main emphasis in every phase 
of education upon its most vital and im- 
portant result, that of higher character de- 
velopment. 

Stronger character can only be developed 
through the kind of constructive education 
that severely and everlastingly makes for 
right living and right thinking. 

Education must be better accentuated at 
the point of better character building, that 
will implement our children to lead lives 
predicated upon honor, justice, honesty, 
veracity, and above all, reverence for God. 

Should our American youngsters find 
themselves bereft of an ability to think 
clearly and profoundly and to live according 
to decent and wholesome standards, the days 
of our democracy will surely be numbered 
and of short duration. 

Gentlemen, your duty and mine, and the 
duty of every patriotic educator in our pub- 
lic schools, or private, throughout the entire 
United States is to protect our democracy, 
to defend our Constitution, to preserve the 
American way of life, and to perpetuate our 
freedoms and the institutions responsible 
therefor. 

The destiny of our great Nation will soon 
go into the hands of the young men and 
young women sitting in our public and pri- 
vate schools today. What they will do with 
the destiny of this great Nation depends al- 
most entirely upon whether they have been 
trained, educated to appreciate democracy, 
and to steer 2 straight, determined course 
ahead; or whether they may have been 
trained to turn sharply to the left. The di- 
rection in which education is pointed will 
have much to do with the destiny of this 
great Nation and the things for which it has 
stood. 

Gentlemen, we should never surrender the 
keys that have admitted us to the American 
way of life to saboteurs or to those opposed 
to a democracy, or to anyone else whose pur- 
pose and objective it may be to embarrass or 
destroy our democracy. 
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Out of our educational processes we must 
develop stronger personalities, more dynamic 
personalities, more positive personalities. 
We have too many negative personalities in 
the country today; too many personalities 
whose purpose it is to wreck, embarrass, frus- 
trate, and destroy—such as our radicals are 
often inclined to do. We have too many 
artificial personalities, false ties, 
personalities that are motivated and dom- 
inated by subterfuge and deceit and hypoc- 
risy; too many saboteurs, ffi other words. 
We do not have enough positive personalities, 
personalities that are willing to see the good 
there is in the world, personalities that want 
to build, personalities that are sincerely pa- 
triotic, personalities that believe as you 
Kiwanians do, in the philosophy found in the 
little poem, Where Is Heaven? 


“Where is Heaven? Is it only in the skies? 
No; in little children’s eyes, 

In the friends that we have found us, 
In the laughter all around us, 

In our work and in our play, 

In the joys of every day, 

In the tasks we are pursuing, 

In the good that we are doing, 

In our loyalty and truth, 

In the heart’s eternal youth, 

In the roses we have tended, 

In the folks we have befriended.” 


O Kiwanians, almost any time and any- 
where, you can find your heaven there. 
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Twenty Railroad Carloads of Free 
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Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 
22, 1937, and again on January 13, 1938, 
I spoke on the floor of the House com- 
menting upon the abuse of the use of 
penalty mail by the various depart- 
ments of the Government. I also com- 
pared at that time the amount of free 
mail sent out by Members of Congress 
under the franking privilege with the 
amount sent out by departments of Gov- 
ernment. I wish to discuss the same 
subject matter today covering franked 
mail sent out by departments of Gov- 
ernment and by Members of Congress 
during the past 11 years, beginning with 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, and 
ending June 30, 1940. The figures for 
the past fiscal year will not be available 
until the Postmaster General’s report 
has been submitted. The figures I quote 
are all taken from the Post Office De- 
partment records. 

DEPARTMENTS SENT OUT 5,421,676,000 PIECES OF 
FREE MAIL IN 7 YEARS 


During the 7-year period covering this 
administration commencing June 30, 
1933, and ending June 1940, the various 
departments of Government, excluding 
the Post Office Department, sent out 5,- 
421,676,000 pieces of free penalty mail 
or an average of 774,525,000 pieces of mail 
each year. It is rather difficult to ap- 








preciate just how large this vast amount 
of mail is. May I use an illustration I 
used once before in part. Let us assume 
that the most expert clerk in the Postal 
Service were given the job of counting 
and sorting this mail. Let us assume 
that he counted and sorted one piece of 
mail every second and worked 40 hours 
a week, 48 weeks in the year. I! that 
clerk had started counting and sorting 
when Abraham Lincoln signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation he would be 
counting yet. If he had started counting 
and sorting when the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed upon Plymouth Rock 300 years 
ago he would be counting and sorting yet, 
and if that clerk, counting and sorting 
one piece each second, 40 hours a week, 
48 weeks in the year had started when 
the Barons of England wrested the Magna 
Carta from King John in the year A. D. 
1215, he would be counting yet. And if 
he did not take any vacations and took 
no sick leave and could live long enough, 
he would finish counting some time in 
the year A. D. 2,000, for it would take 
him 785 years to count and sort this 
amount of mail. And all this tremen- 
dous amount of mail the departments of 
Government, not Congress, sent out dur- 
ing the 7 years just past. 

During the 4 years of the Hoover ad- 
ministration there were sent out by de- 
partments of Government 1,399,252,000 
pieces of mail or a yearly average of 339,- 
750,000 pieces. 

During the year 1940, 999,138,119 pieces 
of free mail were sent out by the depart- 
ments. The penalty mail sent out by 
departments during the past 7 years 
weighed, according to post-office rec- 
ords, 645,945,000 pounds. It would have 
required 12,920 railroad cars, with a 
50,000-pound capacity each, to transport 
this mail at one time. It was sent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
rock-bound coast of Maine to the sunny 
slopes of California, and from the Cana- 
dian border to the Gulf of Mexico. Some 
of it went to Canada, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, the Philippine Islands, and Alaska. 
They sent preachers documents telling 
them how to kill hogs and hog killers 
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pounds, all at the expense of the tax- 
payers and allin7 years. Of this amount 
103,614,738 pounds were sent during the 
year 1940, as compared to 172,526,000 
pounds sent out during the entire Hoover 
administration. It is only when we com- 
pare the last 7 years with the yearly 
average for the 4 years ending June 30, 
1933, that we can realize just what is 
happening and what this cost the tax- 
payers of America. 

TOTAL COST OF DEPARTMENTAL FREE MAIL 

$418,823,000 IN 7 YEARS 

The Postmaster General’s Department 
says that there was lost in revenue dur- 
ing the past 7 years on this departmental 
free mail $236,156,000. It is interesting 
to note that the loss in revenue for the 
year 1940 was $41,533,000 as against $42,- 
701,000 for the 4 years ending June 30, 
1933. In other words the !oss in revenue 
for the year 1940 almost equals the loss 
in revenue on departmental penalty mail 
for the entire Hoover administration. 
But that does not tell the entire story. 
We had to pay for this 12,920 carloads 
of paper upon which this mail was 
printed. We further had to pay for the 
printing of this more than 645,000,000 
pounds of paper. In 1936, ard, of course, 
costs have increased considerable since 
then, the Government Printing Office in- 
formed me that the average cost of paper 
they bought that year was 0.0695 cent 
per pound. At that price—and prices, 
of course, have increased since then—the 
645,945,000 pounds of paper cost the tax- 
payers $44,893,189. The total cost of all 
printing by the Government Printing Of- 
fice in 1936 averages 0.2133 cent per 
pound. While some of the department 
paper was mimeographed, the statement 
was made before a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, at that time, 
that mimeographing is more expensive 
than printing because departmental 
labor is higher. 
computing the cost—and it is the only 
method I know of—of printing 645,945,- 
000 pounds of paper, the printing bill 
cost the taxpayers $137,780,103. Putting 
2 by table form we have something like 
this: 


Taking this method of | 
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Board, old-age assistance, and many 
others. In considering congressional 
mail one must also take into considera- 
tion the tremendous amount of corre- 
spondence due to the many controversial 
issues presented to Congress. I know of 
one Member who received 2,500 letters in 
1 day during the Supreme Court fight. 
We all know, of course, that hundreds 
of thousands of pieces of free mail were 
sent out in answer to letters received by 
Members of Congress with regard to old- 
age pension and cther controversial 
issues. While there undoubtedly has 
been some abuse of the franking privi- 
lege by Members of Congress, there is no 
question but what that abuse has been 
infinitesimal when compared to the 
abuse of free penalty mail sent out by 
departments of Government. 
AT LEAST $100,000,000 OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 
WASTED 

Iam convinced that at least 25 percent 
of the cost of departmental penalty mail, 
or $100,000,000 of the above $418,000,000, 
could have been eliminated and this 
amount saved to the taxpayers of the 
country. I have touched only upon three 
cost factors. I did not discuss the num- 
ber of clerks it would require to handle 
this mail in the departments after it ar- 
rived there. 


CONGRESSIONAL FREE MAIL LESS THAN 3 PER- 
CENT OF TOTAL 

I am also placing in the Recorp a table 
showing congressional franking over the 
same 11 years. This table shows the 
number of pieces of free mail of every 
kind and nature carried by the Post 
Office Department, the weight in pounds, 
and revenue lost. The Post Office De- 
partment record shows that during the 
last 5 years less than 3 percent of the 
free mail carried by the Post Office De- 
partment was franked by Members of 
Congress. In 1938 only 1.9 percent was 
congressional, while in 1940 only 2.78 per- 
cent was congressional. While depart- 
mental free mail has jumped from 302,- 
126,000 pieces in 1930 to nearly 1,000,000,- 
000 pieces in 1940, or over 350 percent, 


documents telling them how to preach | rost revenue__..._.__._.______ $236, 149,920 | Congressional mail increased from 34,- 
sermons. They told lawyers how to | Cost of paper__......._.._---- 44, 893,189 | 500,000 pieces in 1930 to 45,000,000 in 1940, 
practice medicine and doctors how to | Cost of printing_............. 137, 780,103 | or less than 30 percent. I also wish to call 
practice law. Every conceivable kind of ———_—_—— | attention to the fact that while there are 
information was sent out to the people— Total -.----.....-----.- 418, 823,212 | 3 elements of cost entering into de- 


statistical figures that would make a 
certified public accountant gasp with 
astonishment and legal documents that 
would stump the Supreme Court. 
DEPARTMENTAL FREE MAIL IN 7 YEARS WEIGHED 
645,945,000 POUNDS 

Five billion four hundred twenty-one 

million pieces, weighing 645,945,000 


In making a comparison both in de- 
partmental and congressional free mail 
one must, of course, take into consid- 
eration the tremendcus inctease both in 
departmental and congressional free 
mail due to the many New Deal agen- 
cies which have been created, such as 
Social Security, National Labor Relations 


partmental franking—the cost of paper, 
cost of printing, and loss in revenue—the 
only element that enters into congres- 
sional franking so far as the mailing of 
congressional. speeches is concerned, is 
the loss in revenue, as Members of Con- 
gress pay for their own printing and 
paper. 


TABLE I.—Penalty mail by departments exclusive of Post Office Department 
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Tasie Il.—Congressional franked mail, 1930 to 1940, inclusive 


Fiscal year ending— 


Mr. Speaker, this record shows over a 
period of 11 years that a little over 3 per- 
cent of the number of pieces of free mail 
and a little less than 3 percent of the 
number of pounds of free mail carried 
by the Post Office Department was con- 
gressional. It should also be noted that 
while in 1940 a little over 45,000,000 pieces 
of congressional mail was carried as 
against 34,500,000 in 1930. The weight 
in pounds of congressional mail in 1940 
was 4,857,000 pounds as against not quite 
4,000,000 pounds in 1930. In the face of 
the tremendous amount of increased cor- 
respondence in congressional offices dur- 
ing the past 11 years due to new agencies 
added and the great amount of contro- 
versial issues, surely no one can examine 
this table and say that there has been 
a general abuse of the congressional 
franking privilege by Members of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, the Postmaster General, 
in his annual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940, on page 47, in com- 
menting upon the table showing free 
mailings makes the following statement: 

It will be noted from the table that the 
free mailings under the franking privilege 
by Members of Congress are not as extensive 
as is generally believed, constituting only 
2.78 percent of the total weight of the mat- 
ter mailed free of postage. 


Our Place in the World Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


hursday, December 4, 1941 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
OF VERMONT 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, on 
November 12 our colleague the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] delivered a 
most interesting address before the 


Total number 
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34, 525, 581 
33, 413, 032 
38, 561, 744 
36, 171, 088 


142, 671, 445 
20, 882, 779 
16, 097, 050 


29, 747, 411 
42, 908, 983 


109, 636, 223 


24, 294, 487 
35, 684, 185 
45, 128, 977 


105, 107, 649 


353, 415, 317 
32, 500, 000 


People’s Forum, at Johnson, Vt., entitled 
“Our Place in the World Today.” I re- 
spectfully ask unanimous consent that it 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Everyone here and everyone in the whole 
country is fully aware of the fact that the 
United States today is at a point of national 
crisis where we are likely to be precipitated 
at any time into a war, world-wide in its 
extent. Only a few people really want war, 
but there are many who believe that, for one 
reason or another, it is inevitable, or even 
preferable to conditions which they think will 
exist if America does not go to war. 

On the other hand, there are many others 
who believe with equal sincerity and equal 
determination that should America enter the 
world war today or tomorrow that our pur- 
pose in entering the conflict would be de- 
feated by war itself. 

As a result of this difference of opinion, 
there has been, and is going on, what will 
probably be the most important debate in 
American history. 

Should we enter this war, our military ene- 
mies would be at first Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. I say at first because we have already 
had demonstrated to us that national allies 
may become national enemies overnight, as 
in the case of Nazi Germany and commu- 
nistic Russia. And when allies fall out the 
war between them assumes a more intense 
bitterness. So I say that at first our enemies 
would be Germany, Italy, and Japan. These 
are known as the Axis Powers. These coun- 
tries have one thing in common; they are 
all overpopulated and underendowed with 
economic resources. 

Before discussing America’s place in world 
affairs today. I would like to go back just a 
littie to consider the condition of the nations 
upon whom we are urged to make war, and 
certain events leading up to that declaration 
of war by England upon Germany in Sep- 
tember 1939. 

Before the war Germany was geographi- 
cally something like three-fourths the size of 
the State of Texas, with a population of about 
eighty million. Italy, exclusive of her recently 
acquired African colonies, was about the size 
of New Mexico. with a population of forty- 
five million: while Japan, with an area less 
than that of the State of Montana, was in- 
habited by between seventy and eighty mil- 
lion people. 

Obviously, these countries could not be 
self-supporting. That is, they could not raise 
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food enough to supply their people. They 
were of necessity industrial nations and de- 
pended upon the import of raw materials 
from other countries for their food, clothing, 
and to a large extent their manufactures. 

In order to secure these raw materials, it 
was absoluteiy necessary that these coun- 
tries either should arrange for an exchange 
of their own manufactured products, or in 
some way to find the money with which to 
pay for the material which they had to im- 
port. 

A few years ago England, Germany, Japan, 
and Italy were the principal importers of 
American agricultural products. Thirty per- 
cent of all our agricultural exports were sold 
to Germany. The other countries bought 
from us immense quantities of cotton as well 
as foodstuffs. 

England is a great industrial country, but 
the dominions of the British Empire pro- 
duce ample agricultural crops for the needs 
of all her people and some for export to 
other countries besides. 

America is both highly industrialized as 
well as a nation producing a surplus of agri- 
cultural products. America and England are 
both also money-lending nations. 

Germany was a debtor government in 1930 
when the present Secretary of War, Mr. 
Stimson, was Secretary of State. When he 
was Secretary of State, Germany borrowed 
$300,000,000 from creditor nations. Mr. Stim- 
son gave to J. P. Morgan & Co. his official 
approval for the sale of $100,000,000 worth 
of those bonds in the United States, the net 
amount being received by Germany, how- 
ever, was $83,000,000. The private interests 
of central Europe were also heavy borrowers. 
Before the war broke out they paid interest 
charges of 12 to 15 percent to their banks, 
which in turn paid 6 to 7 percent to Ameri- 
can financial institutions. 

About that time an industrial depression 
struck the world. Nearly every nation was 
affected, and industrialists of every nation 
vied with each other for what market existed 
in those countries which did not produce 
manufactured goods for their own Needs. 
This brought England, America, Germany, 
and other industrial nations into direct and 
keen and inevitable competition. 

American industries demanded and re- 
ceived protection in the American market. 
American agriculture was forced to surrender 
more and more of its world agricultural mar- 
ket to South America, in order that our in- 
dustrialists might meet the competition from 
Germany, Italy, and other countries in the 
sale of industrial products there. 

Consequently, export of American farm 
products fell off. I have figures compiled 
for me by the Library of Congress showing 
that as our industrial exports increased and 
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which are called our enemies today, found 
themselves in very dire straits. 

It is true we loaned them money at 17 
percent discount plus a good rate of interest. 
I think it is also true that for such industrial 
products as they imported from us they were 
able to secure ample credit. But this could 
not feed or clothe them for a long-continued 
period. They had to have food. They had to 
have cotton, and they could not buy these 
things unless they could sell some of their 
goods in exchange. 

I am advised that a German delegation 
came to America not long before the start of 
the war and was unsuccessful in arranging an 
exchange whereby they might obtain mate- 
rial which their people needed. 

The climax was reached in March 1939, 
when President Roosevelt, exercising powers 
which had been granted him by the Con- 
gress, arbitrarily increased the tariff on Ger- 
man-made goods to America the full extent 
which the law allowed him, 25 percent. 

I think that was the final straw. Nations 
like Canada and England did not do this. 
They feared, what later proved to be the case, 
that privation forced upon the German 
people would unite them behind Hitler, 
whose leadership they grasped at as a drown- 

person grasps at a straw. 

Perhaps it would have happened anyway, 
but I think this action of the President 
hastened it. 

If there was any belief in the minds of 
those responsible that economic pressure 
upon 80,000,000 German people would force 
them to destroy Hitler themselves, such belief 
has since been proven unfounded. 

Having a great majority of Germany’s 80,- 
000,000 people, desperately in need, united 
behind him, Hitler then, after the fashion of 
a@ true dictator, forgot his agreements with 
other small countries and formed an alliance 
with the cruel leaders of Russia and set out 
to take by force that which he was unable 
to attain in any other way, and which we 
may as well admit his people needed. 

In September 1939 war broke out in Europe. 
So far as I know, there is no record of the 
American Government then, or at any time 
since, exerting any effort to avert this war or 
offering its good and unbiased services in an 
effort to adjudicate any differences between 
Furopean nations. 

In the meantime, during the years when 
Germany, under Hitler’s leadership, was 
building up the mightiest armament the 
world had ever known, through the extension 
of British and American credit, and the pur- 
chase of British and American materials of 
war, here in America we were undergoing 
an evolution in our own Government. 

A new administration had taken the reins 
in 1932 with the full consent of the majority 
of the American voters. A new social pro- 
gram, part of which had been prepared under 
the preceding administration, was launched. 
I believe this social program was approved 
by three-fourths of the people of America. 
We believed it should be given an opportunity 
to work. We believed it should be carried on 
to as great an extent as might be permitted 


by our means. The means of America then 
were very great, indeed. But the new Gov- 
ernment of the United States had also 
pledged itself to live within its means in the 
manner in which all of us here in Vermont 
approve. 

New laws designed to benefit and raise-the 
living standards of labor were enacted. New 
agricultural legislation designed to afford 
temporary relief to agriculture to offset its 
loss of market was passed. The Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, and all the whole list of al- 
phabetical agencies were established, each 
with an avowed worthy objective. Some of 
them have done much . But, as years 
went on, it became apparent that either this 
new program was not being competently ap- 
plied, or else we had undertaken more than 
our means would permit us to do. 

Hundreds of millions of dollars of social 
security and old-age taxes have been collect- 
ed and spent by our Government to meet 
current expenses. 

The agricultural situation did not ma- 
terially improve. The loss of foreign mar- 
kets appears to be more permanent than we 
had expected. Government controls of agri- 
culture were drawn tighter and tighter. The 
poor Budget, which was to have been kept 
in balance, got sicker and sicker and sicker. 

The national debt increased rapidly. At 
no time were we even within striking dis- 
tance of balancing our national financial ac- 
counts. For the fiscal year ending last July 
1, in spite of the greatest income that our 
Government ever had in any one year, we 
failed by about $2,000,000,000 to meet the 
ordinary expenses of government, disregard- 
ing all the astronomical costs of the na- 
tional-defense program. 

Had the vision of American people not 
been obscured by the smoke of a distant 
war, the executive branch of our Government 
would today be called to account. Only so 
long as the smoke of war hovers over the 
United States can the President and those 
whom he has appointed to office hope to es- 
cape the day of Judgment which awaits them. 

A little over a year ago the American peo- 
ple went to the polls and most of them voted 
for one of two candidates and two parties 
pledged to keep America out of foreign wars. 
The Republican and Democratic candidates 
for President vied with each other to see 
which could make the stronger pledge against 
America’s involvement in war. They are 
still vying with each other to see which can 
break their pledges into the most pieces. 

The orthodox method of promoting war is 
being used in our country today. This 
method has not changed much throughout 
the ages. Over 50 years ago Mark Twain in 
his Mysterious Stranger wrote this: 

“There has never been a just war, nor an 
honorable one. I can see 1,000,000 years 
ahead, and this rule will never change in so 
many as half a dozen instances. The loud 
little handful—as usual—will shout for war. 
The pulpit will warily object—at first; the 
great, big bulk of the Nation will rub its 
sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be war, and will say, earnestly and 
indignantly, ‘It is unjust and dishonorable, 
and there is no necessity for it.’ Then the 
handful will shout louder. A few fair men 
on the other side will argue and reason 
against the war with speech and pen, and 
at first will have a hearing and be applauded; 
but it will not last long; those others will 
outshout them, and presently the antiwar au- 
dience will thin out and lose popularity. 
Before long you will see this curious thing; 
the speakers stoned from the platform, and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men who in their secret hearts are still at 
one with those stoned speakers—as earlier— 
but do not dare to say so. And now the 
whole Nation—the pulpit and all—will take 
up the war cry, and shout itself hoarse, and 
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mob any honest man who ventures to open 
his mouth; and presently such mouths will 
cease to open. Next, the statesmen will in- 
vent cheap lies, putting the blame upon the 
nation that is attacked, and every man will 
be glad of these conscience-soothing falsities, 
and will diligently study them, and refuse to 
examine any refutations of them; and thus 
he will by and by convince himself that the 
war is just, and will thank God for the better 
sleep he enjoys after this process of grotesque 
self-deception.” 

A war party was formed in America, a war 
party that works upon the people; a war 
party that has its members in Congress, a 
group which, while advocating peace in lip 
service also advocates and votes for every 
step which leads to war. In this war party 
we find those representatives of international 
money lenders and corporations with foreign 
investments, including some insurance in- 
terests, joining hands with the President and 
his Cabinet, whom they formerly bitterly de- 
nounced as the acme of evil and incompe- 
tence, in an all-out effort to force America 
into a war which they think will preserve 
their investments in foreign countries. 

And the little American businessman, the 
American farmer, the American professional 
man, who was denied adequate credit during 
the last few years, are e to furnish the 
manpower and pay the bills for financing a 
war involving the entire world. 

This war party has been quite successful to 
date. They reached the apex of their popular 
acclaim last March with the passage of the 
lease-lend bill, a bill which gives the President 
of the United States greater power over a 
greater number of people than any one man 
ever possessed in this world before; a bill 
which authorizes him to enter into secret 
alliances with any nation on earth without 
divulging even to the Congress of the United 
States with what countries secret agreements 
have been made, and the terms of such agree< 
ments. 

It also gives him absolute control over the 
supply of war material which Great Britain 
requires from America. Incidentally, let me 
tell you now that after the President had all 
this authority and $7,000,000,000 to use in 
aiding other nations, that for the first 6 
months of lease-lend operation the United 
States exported only $72,373,132 worth of mili- 
tary and naval material to all nations out of 
this appropriation of $7,000,000,000. Includ- 
ing foodstuffs and repair work done to British 
vessels in this country, the total amount 
spent the: first @ months was less than $400,- 
000,000. st rosd bed ATLL. 

At the ‘time: the dend-lease bill was passed 
’ since, administration 


to guarantee deliveryrof lend-lease goods to - 
belligerent nations; and that no American 
lives would be risked in this process. 

I don’t know why such promises were re- 
iterated time and again. The President had 
the votes in Congress to legalize convoys. 
Congress has been in session constantly since 
last January, but in spite of repeated prom- 
ises and without the knowledge or consent 
of Congress, the United States Navy was 
ordered to convoy foreign ships to foreign 
countries and shoot on sight. 

Last month Congress appropriated another 
$6,000,000,000 for the. President to spend as 
he sees fit, in spite of the fact that of the 
first appropriation of $7,000,000,000, only a 
few hundred million has yet been used. 

The President ordered the occupation of 
Iceland. We were told after its occupation 
that the British troops would leave that is- 
land, leaving Americans in full possession; 
yet to date the island is occupied by armed 
forces of both nations. 

A large number of ships from America, and 
some seized from other countries, were reg- 
istered under the flag of the Republic of 
Panama. Some were sunk and the press of 
the country blazoned across the front pages 
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the statement that American ships were sunk. 
They were not ships under the American 
flag, and at least one of them was a ship 
that had been armed without the knowledge 
of the country under whose flag it was flying. 

Without the consent of Congress, the Presi- 
dent ordered the United States Navy to shoot 
on sight any ships of the German Nation. 
They were not only ordered to shoot them 
but hunt them down and shoot them. 

It is inevitable that when ships of one 
country shoot at the armed ships of another 
country that they will be shot at in return. 
First, on September 4, the United States 
destroyer Greer was shot at by a submarine, 
which it was hunting down. The story the 
President told the country at first was not 
true. Admiral Stark of the Navy later truth- 
fully stated that the destroyer Greer was 
shot at while running down the submarine 
in accordance with its orders. 

On October 17 the United States de- 
stroyer Kearny was hit by a torpedo and 
11 members of the crew were killed. Again, 
in contradiction of the head of our Govern- 
ment, the Chief of Staff of the Navy stated 
that the Kearny was in the act of convoying 
war materials when it was torpedoed. 

Then on October 30 the Reuben James, 
an American destroyer, was sent to the bot- 
tom with a loss of 95 American lives. The 
executive department again gives the Ameri- 
can people a line about aggression and free- 
dom of the seas, but I believe that when the 
official report of the Navy is made public— 
if it ever is made public—it will be found 
that the Reuben James was engaged in con- 
voying war materials to a northern port far 
beyond Iceland. 

How can we trust everything we have in 
our country, everything that we as members 
of a democratic nation hold dear, to a gov- 
ernment that does not even tell the truth 
about these highly important matters? 

The night after the Reuben James was 
sunk I stood in downtown Washington watch- 
ing the milling thousands of people who 
passed along before me; old people who had 
come to Washington seeking a chance to get 
into the harness once more; scheming people 
who had come there with the one idea of 
getting wealth from the taxpayers’ money; 
fresh-faced boys and girls from all over the 
United States, from our farms and villages, 
come to take employment in the terrifically 
and alarmingly expanding Government offices, 
and men of the armed forces of America— 
soldiers, sailors, marines. a 

I watched one-young boywin atsnmilor’s uni- 
form. I don’t think he had been in.the Navy 
long. He didn’t eebato 908 ramth eiére than 
17 and there were pleati#jobiethes tkebhim 
and as I looke@ on theTfaeesctof timalognys 
I saw the faces of @@hepcArttTican bos aqiin 
in the waters of th€!‘far northern Arctic 
Sea—faces cold, acclsing, dead—victims of 
broken promises and contempt of constitu- 
tional government by high officials of our 
land. And I saw, too, the fathers and 
mothers of those boys weeping beside the 
empty beds or tenderly laying away the 
things those boys will never need again. 
These boys of the Reuben James and the 
Kearny are only the vanguard of perhaps a 
million lives which we in America will pay 
unless we stop those whose cupidity hardens 
them to grief and the misery of others. 

The price of war, however, cannot be meas- 
ured by the loss of lives and broken homes 
and broken minds and bodies alone. 

There is also a pecuniary cost which should 
appeal to some of our friends who cry s0 
loudly for American interference in the af- 
fairs of other nations. 

In 1938 the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation figured the cost of Amer- 
ican participation in the last World War in 
dollars and cents. The total cost during the 
war period was $32,048,852,000. The calcu- 
lated cost from the end of the war until the 
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last veteran should be laid at rest amounted 
to $18,830,878,000 more, making a total of 
$50,879,730,000 in all and against these figures 
of wars, this same corporation showed what 
could be done with that amount of money 
as applied to peacetime domestic benefits. 

Out of the cost of the World War we could 
have done these things: 


Wiring for electricity 9,400,000 
urban and rural homes 
now without current. 
Paying off all farm mortgages 
in the United States 
Equipping with bathrooms 
the 5,750,000 farm homes 
WIRING 0 Si. kL ink $2, 875, 000, 000 
Establishing additional en- 
dowments for education 
equal to those now in ex- 
1, 500, 000, 000 
consolidated 
schools at $250,000 each in 
every county of the United 
3, 075, 000, 000 
Constructing airports in the 
amount of $1,000,000 in 
every county of the United 


For prevention of floods and 
soil erosion 

Establishing a trust fund at 
3 percent to provide $100 
monthly pension for each 
blind and deaf person in 
the United States 

Building 10 bridges each 
equivalent to the Tribor- 
ough Bridge ; 

Building another canal across 
Panama at the cost of the 
present one 

Duplicating the recovery and 
relief program of the Unit- 
ed States from 1932 to 1938_ 18, 687, 354, 000 

Endowing at 2 percent an or- 
ganization to promote 
world peace at more than 
the combined cost of the 
League of Nations and 
World Court and Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


526, 000,000 


718, 376, 000 


50, 879, 730, 000 


But the present World War has already cost 
America twice the entire cost of the last 
World War and expenses are just beginning. 
In a little over a year America has appro- 
priated for national-defense purposes, so- 
called, over $60,000,000,000, or twice the en- 
tire national debt of America at the time 
President Roosevelt took office. 

By next July 1 our country will owe and 
have authorized expenditures amounting to 
something like $100,000,000,000, or about $750 
for each man, woman, and child in the United 
States. This town of Johnson will owe over 
$1,000,000 as its share of the national debt. 
The State of Vermont will owe as its share 
of a hundred billion dollars national debt, in 
round figures, $285,000,000—or about 30 times 
the present net debt of our State. 

But expenditures will not stop there. If 
war continues, war expenditures will continue. 
When war ceases, the Federal administration 
itself has predicted the worst depression in 
history, and has laid before Members of Con- 
gress a 6-year plan to take up the slack of 
unemployment, a plan which will be hardly 
less costly than war itself. 

Those **ho say that economic bankruptcy 
lies ahead of us are expressing the future 
mildly. The only consolation we can get is 
that such condition confronts nearly every 
other nation in the world, also. England alone 
appears to be keeping her financial house in 
order. 

So far I have said nothing of the danger of 
losing our republican form of government if 
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America becomes embroiled in the war of 


. Europe, Africa, and Asia. I think there is no 


need to advise anyone in this audience of that 


I think there is an honest fear in the minds 
of those who favor intervention that loss of 
our government may result, but they fear the 
danger from without is greater. I do not. 

For many years I have seen step after step 
taken by Washington officials to deprive the 
people of the right to local government. As 
far back as September 1938 the Republican 
convention ef Vermont, meeting in Burling- 
ton at a time when war was recognizec as 
a possibility, but before propagandists of our 
own and foreign nations had spread the war 
hysteria through our cities, adopted this plank 
in its platform: 

“Still new perils are in store, of which we 
must be forewarned. In the world as it is 
today it is necessary for every country to 
count.on the possibility of armed conflict, for 
it is no longer true that it takes two to make 
a war. We hereby pledge ourselves to em- 
ploy every means to avoid this calamity. But 
we warn our fellow citizens that should we 
be drawn into war under this administration 
we face a peril greater than war itself—the 
permanent loss of our liberties. 

“The material resources of this Nation were 
organized in 1917 under the War Industries 
Board to support our Government in the con- 
duct of its part in the World War. That or- 
ganization operated on a voluntary, coopera- 
tive basis. It worked effectively for the dura- 
tion of the war. It dissolved automatically 
when peace was declared. Were the same 
emergency to arise under the existing admin- 
istration, what would be the method of na- 
tional organization? Every instinct, every 
previous act of the administration points to 
a seizing of the excuse of warfare to put upon 
every citizen and every material resource of 
this Nation a permanent statutory control 
which will bind us when the emergency has 
passed. 

“By all means we must avoid war under 
this administration if we would preserve for 
ourselves that freedom which our sister de- 
mocracies across the sea are feverishly prepar- 
ing to defend.” 

If the statement made by the Republican 
Party of Vermont was true then it is doubly 
true today. 

We have been reluctantly surrendering 
right after right belonging to the people to 
a centralized government in Washington in 
return for Government checks backed by 
our own money. 

There have been bills introduced into 
Congress which would have made criticism 
of Government a felony. There have been 
bills introduced into Congress which would 
have delivered the natural resources belong- 
ing to the States over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There have been bills introduced 
into Congress which would have made em- 
ployees of the State answerable to Washing- 
ton and not to the government of the State 
which employed them. In this direction 
partial success has been attained. 

Only this fall a bill was passed by both 
Houses of Congress and, fortunately, sent 
to a conference committee before it was 
discovered that in that bill was a joker 
authorizing the Federal Government to 
seize all weapons belonging to private 
citizens. 

Although we have given up much of the 
right to govern ourselves, yet we have 
balked at surrendering all, so far. But once 
let war come to America and there is no 
power on earth that will prevent the Fed- 
eral Government from seizing, under the 
guise of war and national defense, all those 
precious possessions of ours which we 
refused to surrender in time of peace. 

Oh, I know that there are a group of 
men in this country representing, for the 
most part, the moneyed interests, so-called, 








who say “Let’s get behind the President 100 
t in his foreign policy, but reserve 
right to criticize and oppose his domestic 


us would see it, but at its absolute 
worst, in the form of totalitarian government 
from which you and your children will 


never rid yourselves. 

Freedom will only come to America again 
after a long period of years and then at the 
price by which freedom must be rebought. 

What does the immediate future hold for 
America? Just a sample of what the not far 
distant future holds in the event of war. We 
are facing immediately, according to admin- 
istration spokesmen, a tax bill to provide 
twice the amount of the new back-breaking 
tax bill enacted last summer. We face a 
5-percent social-security tax, which will be 
collected and spent by Government for cur- 
rent expenses, just as social-security funds 
collected to date have been spent for current 
expenses. Labor faces a 15-percent pay-roll 
tax 


According to Secretary Morgenthau, these 
taxes would be applied to “mop up” the sur- 
plus money which our people will find on 
their hands and for which there will be no 
goods to buy. Mr. Morgenthau evidently 
never heard of the payment of debts or the 
laying up of a little for rainy days. If debts 
were paid, his close associates and friends 
would lose their income. 

We face a ceiling on all prices of raw ma- 
terials and labor, which, coupled with addi- 
tional taxes, will make it impossible for poor 
people now in debt to ever get out and for 
people who want homes of their own to buy 
those homes. 

We face the elimination of tens of thou- 
sands of small businesses which in normal 
times are the very lifeblood of the American 
economic system. 

We face the concentration of production 
and wealth in the hands of a few and those 
few in their turn being controlled, and even- 
tually owned, by Government. 

True, we are not the only country in the 
world that faces these conditions. We do not 
have to look far to find others. As Americans 
whose forefathers came to these shores to es- 
cape the tyrannies and oppressions of Europe. 
we ought to be ashamed if we do not resist 
with all our strength the taking away of our 
liberties before our very eyes. ‘ 

Those who speak out against these perils 
today know full well what they are doing. 
They know perfectly well that the power of 
most newspapers, the radio, the newsreels, in- 
cluding the propaganda agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, with their millions of dol- 
lars and thousands of employees, will be used 
to discredit and destroy them. But the fight 
goes on and will go on so long as attempts 
to destroy America from within go on. 

Paid and unpaid orators, columnists, and 
editors demand unity in America today. 
They can have that unity. America can have 
that unity at any time the foreign policy of 
the United States is formulated by honest 
and constitutional methods. 

The founders of our Nation, representing 
the people, believed that war is a most funda- 
mental national policy and they vested in 
the Congress the sole power to declare war 
under the Constitution. 

Successful prosecution of a war by this 
Republic requires unity in the Nation. But 
let me tell you, that such unity can never be 
achieved unless the representatives of the 
people assembled in Congress solemnly de- 
termine whether or not it is in the best 
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interests of the people of the United States 
to declare war upon any foreign power. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet, with 
his approval, have exceeded the constitu- 
tional and statutory powers of the executive 
branch of the Government. They have taken 
steps in violation of these powers, which are 
often accompanied by provocative statements 
by the same officials. The actions of these 
high officials appear to be deliberate attempts 
to involve the people of this Nation in war 
in a manner not authorized by the people 
under the Constitution. 

Incidents have been created by unauthor- 
ized acts of the administration which will 
tend ultimately to deprive the Congress of 
an independent judgment on the action of 
war. I want to say now as I have said 
again and again, that a deliberate and con- 
tinued disregard of the principles underlying 
the Constitution and our form of representa- 
tive government constitute a greater danger 
to our Nation than does war itself. 

On the 30th of last October, speaking at 
Boston, President Roosevelt made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again: Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars.” 

I believe that statement will become one 
of the most historic, if not the most noble 
statement in American history. I leave you 
to put it in the proper category. And while 
we are speaking about last fall, may I remind 
you that time and again during the primary 
campaign and for months previous to that, 
before I had any thought of going to the 
Senate, I expressed in plain words on many 
occasions my opposition to America’s par- 
ticipation in the bloody wars of the worid. 
May I tell you tonight that I intend to keep 
that promise. I was elected on it, I believe 
it, I shall uphold it. I do not intend to let 
pressure from any corporate interests, in- 
cluding any insurance company, cause me to 
break faith with the people, nor do I intend 
to cringe under the lash and hatred of the 
Federal administration. ; 

I was never more right in all my life than 
I am in my effort to keep American boys 
from dying in foreign lands. They deserve a 
better fate than that. They deserve the 
right to live and work and raise their families 
here in America instead of rotting in the 
jungles of Africa or freezing on the Steppes 
of Siberia, 

And they will have that right so far as I 
can bring it about. When those who have 
been called to the service and are now in 
training return to their homes—those that 
do return—TI shall do everything within my 
power to give them the things which they 
deserve, even if we have to take every blood- 
soaked dollar made by the profiteers in order 
to do it. 

If America enters the war, and a million 
men return to their homes blinded, legless, 
insane, I shall do all I can to see that they 
receive the best consideration that America 
can give them, and that they shall not have 
to fight for 15 years to secure hospitals and 
just treatment as they did after the last 
World War. While I am on this subject let 
me remind you that the strongest influences 
working for war in America today are the 
same influences that denied just treatment 
to the soldiers who returned from the last 
War. 

On October 1, the Secretary of the Navy, 
speaking before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis, is quoted as saying 
that the United States has contributed as 
yet “only a part of our share,” and he ex- 
pressed confidence that this country would 
“proceed from one measure to another meas- 
ure until we have taken adequate steps to 
bring defeat to the legions of Hitler and his 
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satellites in Italy and Japan.” Then he 
went on to say that the United States and 
Great Britain must join hands for “at least 
100 years” to reestablish a world ruled by 
laws and not by men, and to provide both 
the major power and the dominant leader- 
ship in policing the worid for 100 years. 

His statement that we should reestablish 
a world “ruled by laws and not by men’ is 
in sharp variance with a statement credited 
to him a few days later that “we should make 
our laws to fit our acts.” 

But what concerns us most is his definite 
statement that we must rule the world for 
at least 100 years. 

On November 6, President Roosevelt, speak- 
ing before the International Labor Organi- 
zation in Washington stated “the American 
people have made an unlimited commitment 
that there shall be a free world.” He prom- 
ises not only a free world, but he also states” 
“there must be a more abundant life for the 
masses of the people of all countries.” In 
other words, he promises the full resources 
of America not only to free all the people 
of the world, but to establish a world-wide 
Work Projects Administration financed by 
American taxpayers. I make no further com- 
ment on this statement of the President’s, 
but I want to make this observation for 
myself: America is the world’s greatest Nation 
today, barring none. 

It is possible that by force of arms and 
the use of our resources, with what help 
Britain might give us, we could overcome the 
rest of the world and free the natives of 
Africa and India—although there might be 
some objection to this from our Allies—and 
rule the world, as the Secretary of the Navy 
says we should. But I do not think the time 
is yet here when America should undertake 
to rule the world and police it by force. 

I want to see America lead the world, not 
rule it. I want to see it lead the world in 
bringing peace to bruised and bleeding na- 
tions; a peace that is fair, a peace that will 
be more lasting than the peace at Versailles. 
We have the power to do this. We can stop 
the slaughter of miliions more men. 

I want to see America lead in restoring 
commerce among the nations, a commerce 
that will truly give all nations access to raw 
materials of the world and not one where 
freedom of the seas depends upon the whim 
of a single nation. I want to see America 
lead in demonstrating that government by 
the people can succeed and last. I want to 
see America lead in maintaining a decent 
scale of living for the people that live within 
our borders, with adequate care for the aged, 
the crippled, the blind, the diseased. 

I want to see America lead in providing 
equality of opportunity for all the people 
that live within our borders. I want to see 
America so successful in leadership that other 
countries will seek to emulate us. 

I want America to lead in restoring health 
and happiness to the people of Greece, of 
Norway, of Denmark, of Belgium, of Spain, 
and other small nations of Europe where mil- 
lions of people are starving today and mil- 
lions of people are ill. 

That’s my goal for America, and to that 
end I shall work; not to dominate, but to 
lead; not to kill, but to save; not to starve, 
but to feed; not to enslave with the bonds 
of government control, but to perpetuate 
freedom among our own. 

Next month we observe the birth of our 
Savior. What a travesty it is that today 
“peace on earth” are words to be spoken only 
in whispers. Is peace a shameful word and 
is hate the watchword of the day? 

I don’t want to live in a world where no 
one hopes or prays or speaks for peace. I 
will leave you this assurance once more, that 
while I have strength I shall work for peace 
in the world and freedom for Americans at 
home. 
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Interview With Captain Rickenbacker on 
Separate Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


’ HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE FLORIDA TIMES- 
UNION 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interview 
with Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker on the 
question of a separate air force, pub- 
lished in the Florida Times-Union, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., November 14, 1941. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Florida Times-Union, Jacksonville, 
Fla., November 14, 1941] 


CAPTAIN RICKENBACKER SEES No NEED FOR 
SeparaTeE AIR ForcE—AMPLE TIME FOR THAT 
Is Lerr AFTER CURRENT EMERGENCY, HE Says 


Tossing aside colorful phrases and theo- 
ries, a lean, keen-eyed World War ace leaned 
back in a chair in his suite at the Roosevelt 
Hotel yesterday and talked about the reali- 
ties of the immediate present and future. 

He was Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, who 
could have dipped into the memories of his 
participation in another war and recounted 
many stories of his aerial triumphs on the 
western front when he shot down 21 German 
planes and 5 or more observation balloons. 

Instead he chose to urge that America and 
Americans awake now to what is at hand and 
what is certain to come in the future. 

Naturally he talked about aviation and its 
vital part in the national defense. He will 
speak further about that at the membership 
dinner of the Jacksonville Tourist and Con- 
vention Bureau tonight in the Seminole 
Hotel. 

In brisk, simple sentences he disposed of 
the idea that he favors a separate air force, 
divorced from the Army and Navy. On the 
other hand, he made it definitely clear he be- 
lieves any such move at this time would be a 
fatal mistake. 

“Conditions today do not justify a sepa- 
rate air force, and there will be ample time 
to consider the merits of that proposal when 
the current emergency has passed,” Captain 
Rickenbacker emphasized. 


BOMBERS PRESENT NEED 


He also declared that America’s greatest 
and most vital need now is a fleet of long- 
range bombers, and added that such a strik- 
ing force would make invasion of this conti- 
nent a physical impossibility 

So far as the aviation phase of the na- 
tional-defense program is concerned, Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker believes that the training 
of fliers is moving ahead on schedule. If 
there is an inadequacy in this program, it is 
a lack of equipment, not the least of which 
would be a minimum of 25000 long-range 
bombers. 

Commenting briefly on the tremendous 
strides aviation is making every day, the 
World War ace pointed out that the ships 
he flew in France were a 100-horsepower Nieu- 
port and a 220-horsepower Spad, then the 
fastest and most powerful ships on the west- 
ern front. 


Today, he reminded, modern army and navy 
fliers go aloft in ships equipped with motors 
of 1,000, 1,500, and even 2,000 
This, he explained, applied to the single- 
seaters. 

Among the realities which American lead- 
ership must consider now, he said, is long- 
range practical planning for the future of the 
thousands now being trained in military avia- 
tion. Places must be created for these youths, 
he urged, and added that this forecasts even 
greater future advancement for the aviation 
industry. 

When the present emergency has passed, 
there will be time, Captain Rickenbacker said, 
for the creation of the post of Secretary for 
Air in the President’s Cabinet, with under 
secretaries to direct naval, military, and civil- 
ian aviation. 

With the national debt already moving to- 
ward new altitudes, Captain Rickenbacker 
forecast that lowered living standards must 
be expected as America pays the bill. Ob- 
viously heavier taxes can be considered as a 
certainty in the future. 


PREDICTS SOUTH’S FUTURE 


Out of this situation, however, the World 
War aviator, now president of the Eastern Air 
Lines, foresaw a greater future for Florida. 

“People with their means limited will seek 
the sun and the soil where food can be pro- 
duced the year around,” he commented. 

He declared that he had found the South 
to be economic opportunity No. 1 instead of 
economic problem No. 1, as some have 
called it. 

In his business, he explained, he had found 
it of vital necessity to advertise Florida, and 
added that the air lines he heads must spend 
millions to make this State’s many advan- 
tages and opportunities known to a!l Ameri- 
cans in the future. 

The air-line president also urged that Amer- 
icans must learn now to work with their 
hands as well as their heads. They must 
learn now to save and economize in pre - 
tion for the period which is certain to follow 
the present defense bubble. 

When the current emergency is past, 
Captain Rickenbacker said, his air line must 
ene millions for new equipment which can 

be operated at lower costs and furnish less 
expensive transportation in order to meet 
conditions that are certain to prevail. 





A Plea for the Preservation of American 


Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


LETTER FROM CHAUNCEY J. AND ELIZA- 
BETH W. HAMLIN TO THE LATE SENA- 
TOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an open let- 
ter to the late Senator William E. Borah 
from Chauncey J. Hamlin and Eliza- 
beth W. Hamlin, dated September 21, 
1939, and headed “A plea for the preser- 
vation of American rights.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Burra.o, N. Y., September 21, 1939. 
The Honorable Wi111aM E. Borau, 
The United States Senate, 


My Dear Senator Boran: At the close of 
your recent radio broadcast yo 
that you would like to hear the views of 
American citizens on the present situation 
in order to help you formulate your own 
viewpoint. I am very glad to comply. 

WE ARE AMERICANS 


In the first place I desire to establish to 
your satisfaction my own status as an 
American. I am descended from a long line 
of New England Americans, both on my 
father’s and my mother’s side. My ancestors 
fought in the Revolution, and I myself saw 
active service at the front in France as 
captain of field artillery in the United States 
Expeditionary Forces. I have a son and two 
sons-in-law, all American citizens and of such 
an age that they would be called upon to 
serve their country in case of war. I, my- 
self, shortly after the World War, retired 
from active law practice in the firm of 
O'Brian, Hamlin, Donovan, & Goodyear, a 
firm headed by the Honorable John Lord 
O'Brian, and of which Col. William J. 
Donovan was a member. Since that time I 
have donated by services to public service in 
my community. For the last 20 years I 
have served as president of the Buffalo 
Society of Naturai Sciences, in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and since 1925 have acted as chairman of the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board, an official 
agency of New York State engaged in regional 
planning activities in western New York. 

My wife is also descended from a long line 
of Americans. Her ancestors served their 
country in the American Revclution and the 
Civil War, and her brothers served during the 
World War. She herself wes a Red Cross 
worker in the last war, serving in France and 
in Serbia and being decorated by Serbia. 

We are both life-long Republicans. She 
joins me wholeheartedly in this expression of 
our joint views. 


WE ARE PROUD OF OUR COUNTRY 


We are not little Americans, nor do we 
believe in any policy of weak-kneod “safety- 
first.” We are proud of our country, its 
democratic institutions, and its likerty-loving 
people, and we believe from the bottom of 
our hearts that it is only through the appli- 
cation of democratic principles by a free and 
untrammeled people thet such conditicns of 
life can be secured as to make life itself worth- 
while for ourselves, for our children and 
grandchildren, or for other liberty-loving 
people. 

REPEAL NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


Because of this belief we are convinced that 
the whole of the so-called neutrality legisla- 
tion should be immediately wiped off our 
statute books, We believe that cur country 
should rest its pocition upon the time-honored 
and well-recognized principles cf interna- 
tional law, reinforced by a strong reaffirma- 
tion of the Monroe Docirine, extending our 
guaranty of the status quo and pledging 
powerful support to defend, against encroach- 
ment by any foreign power, every inch of soil 
in the Western Hemisphere or its surround- 
ing waters. 


PROTECT AMERICAN RIGHTS EVERYWHERE 


We are a strong and powerful Nation. 
There is every reason why we should serve 
forcible notice on every other nation that we 
intend to support, by every means within our 
power, the rights of American citizens to their 
persons and property everywhere throughout 
the globe, that we intend to see that their 
rights are respected in Europe, the Orient, or 
anywhere else, and that we will hold any 
nation responsible who violates these rights 
or any of them. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 


This in our judgment is the only proper 
@ourse to pursue. If the rest of the world or 
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portions of it, as is the case, should choose to 
go to war, that is a fact which we as Amer- 
icans must recognize. Opinion in our coun- 
try may be at present divided as to the issues 
involved in the two great wars how going 
on—that in the Orient and that in 
Many of us may even hold strong divided 
sympathies in respect to the peoples and the 
ideologies involved. Moreover, our opinions 
and sympathies may from time to time shift 
on account of the manner in which the re- 
spective combatants conduct themselves in 
these wars on land, on sea, or in the air. 
Piratical submarine outrages, indiscriminate 
bombing of noncombatants, women, and chil- 
dren, or the use of poisonous gas or other 
illegal barbaric methods of warfare may 
arouse our citizens to a high pitch of indig- 
nation. It may, of course, happen that our 
country may become so outraged that we may 
feel we should use our strength to help put a 
stop to such threats to civilization. However, 
such is not yet the situation, we believe, so 
far as general opinion in our country is con- 
cerned. 
LET US RETURN TO INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The problem then remains as to what 
should be our present course. Germany has 
demanded of her neighboring neutrals—Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, Switzerland, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Hungary, the Baltic countries, 
etc.—that they observe strict neutrality in 
accordance with the rules of international 
law in respect to trade and other conduct if 
they wish to have their neutrality respected 
by Germany. This means that Germany 
would consider it an unneutral act if any of 
these countries should refuse to sell to Ger- 
mony any goods Germany desired to pur- 


In demanding a return to the rules of 
international law we do not necessarily advo- 
cate that the United States should follow 
Germany’s lead. We feel, on the other hand, 
that we, of our own motion, pursuant to our 
own best interests, should repeal all clauses 
of our so-called neutrality bill and strongly 
rely on the well-known rules of international 
law as they apply to belligerents and neutrals 
in our trading and relations with the rest of 
the world. : 


LET US SELL TO ALL 


If any power wishes to buy American goods 
of any name, nature, or description, we 


should be placed in a position where they 


could be manufactured, mined, or grown in 
this country and sold to whomsoever wishes 
to buy them. 

American ships should be permitted to sail 
any of the seven seas that they may desire to 
sail and to carry whatever they may desire to 
carry, without hindrance of any restraining 
laws of ours and under the protection of the 
rules of international law. All nations 
should be warned that if they violate our 
rights they will be held strictly accountable. 
Any American citizen who desires to travel or 
dwell or trade or carry on business or work or 
spend his money in any part of the world 
should be permitted to do so without restraint 
of any laws of ours, and he should be given 
the strong protection of our Government in 
pursuing his legitimate rights so far as well- 
recognized rules of international law govern. 
Every nation on this globe should be notified 
by the Unitea States of its intention to insist 
in every instance on the rights of these indi- 
viduals. 

We firmly believe that such a stand would 
not only appeal as a proper and dignified one 
to every free-born American citizen but that, 
moreover, it would be welcomed with a sigh of 
relief by every freedom-loving person through- 
out the entire world. 


PROTECT MERCHANTMEN FROM PIRATES 


If it is necessary to arm our merchantmen 
for their protection against illegal submarine, 
surface, or air attack or to convoy them by 
our armed forces to guard against piratical 
attack, this should be done. If it should 
become necessary to rid the seas of piratical 
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submarines by our armed forces, this should 
be done. If any nation refuses to recognize 
our legitimate rights we should take such 
action aS may appeal to us as most apt to 
bring them to their senses—through the sei- 
zure of property, embargoes, or even strong 
measures if necessary. ‘ 
FACE THE WORLD WITH CHINS UP 


This is no time to sulk in our tents or 
exhibit any signs of weakness. Rather it is 
a time to stand up vigorously and emphati- 
cally for the rights of American citizens 
everywhere and for the rules of international 
law. It should never be said that we in this 
country are afraid of war, if war in a righteous 
cause should come. Let us face this crazy 
world with our chins up and with courage 
and not with cringing cowardice or selfish 
safety-first insularity. 

FULFILL REASON’S DEMANDS—PREPARE 


One of the strong arguments used in sup- 
port of our so-called neutrality law was 
based on the supposition that munition 
makers are largely responsible for wars and 
that we in the United States should take 
the lead in suppressing this trade and so 
remove the menace of war by in advance 
serving notice that the munition makers 
would not be permitted to ship munitions to 
belligerents. Whether there was any justice 
in this argument or not is today quite beyond 
the point. A large part of the world is today 
at war, and at the moment might reigns 
supreme. Reason demands that we look to 
our defenses, build up our fleet, air force, and 
Army, strengthen our industrial capacity for 
the manufacture of munitions and imple- 
ments of defense, and build up our financial 
strength. How foolish it would be under 
these circumstances to stand on such an un- 
realistic platform as led to the adoption of 
our so-called neutrality law a few years ago. 

Every order for the manufacture of air- 
planes, guns, or munitions accepted by an 
American factory will tend to strengthen our 
industrial capacity and our financial struc- 
ture, to say nothing of the training of skilled 
workmen and the jobs such orders will fur- 
nish to thousands who are not now employed 
and who are a serious financial burden to our 
Government. In case we eventually have to 
use our armed forces for defense of ourselves 
in the Western Hemisphere, we will in conse- 
quence be all the better prepared to take care 
of ourselves. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW ON ACCEPTED BASIS 


Moreover, how can our action in returning 
to the rules of international law be considered 
unneutral toward Germany when Germany at 
the moment is demanding that her neighbor 
neutrals adopt the same course that we are 
now advocating in respect to the United 
States? 

The rules of international law, which we 
advocate the United States and other neu- 
trals should rely on for governing the rights 
of American or neutral merchant ships, citi- 
zens, and cargoes, are, of course, well known to 
you and your confreres, and no good purpose 
would be served by my discussing them in 
great detail. Suffice it to say that we would 
be obliged to submit to the regulations, im- 
posed by any legally established blockade by 
the surface warships of one belligerent against 
another, but would not recognize the claimed 
right of any belligerent commerce raider to 
stop or interfere with our rights as a neutral 
on the open high seas. except for the exami- 
Nation of papers to determine the nationality 
of our ships. If such commerce raider should 
attempt to interfere further with any of our 
ships, the act would be one of clear piracy and 
should be dealt with accordingly. 


IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE A WAR 


To repeat, we mean that if it should prove 
to be necessary, our merchant ships should 
be armed and manned to withstand such an 
attack, that the foreign power responsible 
should be notified of this action, and, if it 
does not choose to observe the rules of inter- 
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national law, not only should our merchant 
ships be urged to defend themselves but, if 
necessary, we should organize a convoy sys- 
tem and issue instructions to our Navy to 
clear the seas of such piratical raiders. By 
this we do not mean that we should declare 
war against any nation, which might involve 
sending an expeditionary force overseas, but 
rather that we should confine our activities 
to making the seas safe for our legal com- 
merce. If any nation declares war against 
us on account of our action, that is its privi- 
lege. It is also our privilege to ignore such 
a declaration unless it should suit us to 
accept the challenge. 


NAIL OUR FLAG TO THE MAST 


The world is in turmoil. The policy of 
might makes right seems for the moment 
to be in the saddle. Many of the ideals for 
which our ancestors so valiantly fought and 
won are being challenged. We are the strong- 
est nation on earth. It hardly seems appro- 
priate that in this moment of doubt our 
great democracy, toward which liberty-loving 
people everywhere are looking for leadership, 
should in an act of “safety first” cowardice 
try to insulate itself behind the barriers of 
our protecting oceans, haul down our flag 
from the high heavens, and run to cover, 
letting all other liberty-loving people suffer 
the consequences of their relative weakness 
and discouragement on account of our ac- 
knowledged selfishness. Instead we should 
nail our flag to the mast as an eternal symbol 
of our belief in law and order and as a sign 
of encouragement to those who are fighting 
the battle of democracy. 

Thus we shall let them know that we also 
believe in the rights of free people to govern 
themselves in accordance with acknowledged 
principles of law and order and that we are 
willing to defend with our full power and 
strength the right of the citizens of our 
country to life, liberty, and happiness, free 
from illegal interference, no matter in what 
part of the globe they find themselves. 

Let it not be said of our country that our 
only interest is to make money out of the 
tragedy that the world finds itself in. The 
so-called cash-and-carry provision of the 
Neutrality Act accomplishes just this. It 
lays us open to the just charge that this is 
our principal objective. 


MR. BORAH, HELP US TO HOLD OUR HEADS HIGH 


Please, Mr. Borah, do not act in such a 
way as to make us, and thousands of other 
Americans who feel as we do, ashamed of 
our country and deeply humiliated. Rather 
help us to hold our heads high in the knowl- 
edge that our country is taking a strong 
stand upholding law and order and the prin- 
ciples which are our heritage. 

Yours very truly, 
CHAUNCEY J. HAMLIN. 
ELIZABETH W. HAMLIN. 





Public Power Lines for Aluminum 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp, a statement 
made by our colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] con- 
cerning a public power transmission line 
to serve expanded aluminum production 
plants at Massena, N. Y., as well as a 
statement on the same subject by Ad- 
ministrator Harry Slattery, of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I am happy to announce approval by 
President Roosevelt and the Federal Power 
Commission of New York State’s proposal 
for the construction of a publicly owned and 
operated transmission line to bring surplus 
electric power in the New York City-Penn- 
sylvania-New Jersey area to the expanded 
aluminum production plants at Massena, 
a, a 

The proposal for Federal-State coopera- 
tion in carrying out this important national- 
defense project was presented by Gov. Her- 
bert H. Lehman several months ago and 
submitted through me to the President, with 
my recommendation for early and favorable 
consideration. The plan had been developed 
and perfected in conferences by Gerald V. 
Cruise, trustee and chief engineer of the 
New York Power Authority, on behalf of 
the State, with officials of the Corps of En- 
gineers, United States Army, the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, and the Federal 
Works Agency. This and alternative plans 
put forward by private utilities were then 
carefully studied by the Federal Power Com- 
mission at the President’s request. After 


exhaustive technical analysis, the Commis- 
sion recommended the plan for a publicly 
owned and operated transmission line as the 
most efficient and most helpful method of 
serving present defense needs as well as the 
future peacetime development of New York 


and the Nation. 

In his letter dated November 21, the Presi- 
Gent advises me that the plan and the Com- 
mission’s report thereon have been trans- 
mitted to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment with the direction that unless there is 
cogent reason to the contrary, it be made 
an integral part of the general plan for ex- 
pansion of aluminum production. The Presi- 
dent also indicated that the United States 
Corps of Engineers should construct the 
proposed transmission line, and that appro- 
priate arrangements might be made to au- 
thorize its operation by the New York Power 
Authority. 

High priority ratings have recently been 
granted to insure speedy expansion of alu- 
minum at works to be built by the Federai 
Government at Massena, N. Y., with an an- 
nual production of 150,000,000 pounds. The 
new units are expected to go into production 
in the summer of 1942. The required electric 
power for this additional production—about 
150,000 kilowatts—would be supplied through 
the new transmission line to be constructed 
under the State-Federal cooperative plan. It 
is contemplated that construction will be 
speeded to early completion through aerial 
mapping of the terrain by the Army Air 
Corps, working in cooperation with the Corps 
of Engineers. 

The report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion makes clear that the pian for public 
ownership and operation is more efficient than 
the proposals advanced by private interests, 
from the immediate standpoint of national 
defense. It provides greater transmission ca- 
pacity and lower transmission losses than any 
of these private plans, and its over-all annual 
cost is as low as the best of them. The pro- 
posed public lines would connect with the 
metropolitan area by feasible routes from 


the west side of the Hudson River, thus avoid- 
ing the more congested Westchester com- 
munities on the east bank. In this way, the 
public plan facilitates interconnection with 
other surpius power in the Pennsylvania-New 
Jersey power pool—a most important defense 
objective. 

The State-Federal cooperative plan would 
thus provide the most efficient defense use of 
the slightly greater initial outlay of funds 
and materials required. The proposed public 
line has the added advantage of lending itself 
to eventual inclusion in the public transmis- 
sion system which New York State proposes 
as a basis for marketing the great power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence River when that 
precious public heritage is fully developed. 
The same lines that would now bring essential 
power to Massena for aluminum production 
can later be utilized to transmit St. Lawrence 
power to our cities and farms, with incalcu- 
lable benefits in greater comforts of life and 
lower rates to every household and every 
commercial consumer in New York and the 
surrounding areas within economic transmis- 
sion distance. It should be clearly under- 
stood, however, that construction of the pro- 
posed line stands on its own footing as a 
limited and exclusively American defense 
project; it is in no way dependent upon con- 
gressional ratification of the pending agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada 
for the St. Lawrence power and seaway 
development. 

Whatever differences of opinion have ex- 
isted about the advisability of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, there is over- 
whelming sentiment for the earliest possible 
use of the power resources in the St. Law- 
rence River, resources essential for wartime 
production and peacetime needs. For half a 
century the people of New York have carried 
on a ceaseless battle—first, to prevent these 
resources from falling into private control, 
and, more recently, since the Power Authority 
Act of 1931 passed in the administration of 
Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. to develop and 
distribute the power through publicly owned 
and publicly controlled facilities for the pub- 
lic good. This power project has had my 
fullest support throughout my service in the 
State legislature and the Congress. It is a 
happy circumstance that power transmission 
facilities well adapted to this long-range ob- 
jective are likewise geared efficiently to our 
immediate defense requirements. 

I am confident that with Presidential ap- 
proval the proposed cooperative State-Federal 
plan will go forward, so that public expendi- 
tures serving the Nation in the emergency of 
war will best serve the public good when 
America can turn once more to the ways of 
peace. 


STATEMENT OF ADMINISTRATOR HARRY SLATTERY, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Construction of a high-tension transmis- 
sion line traversing the State from New York 
City to the St. Lawrence River, under the 
plans approved by President Roosevelt, upon 
the recommendation of Senator WaGner, 
Governor Lehman, and the New York Power 
Authority, will provide facilities of the great- 
est value to meet defense needs of the present 
emergency. 

Surveys made by the Rural Electrification 
Administration in the Northeast have shown 
conclusively that additional transmission fa- 
cilities and more generating capacity are 
needed. Such facilities are required not only 
to supply defense industries in this the great- 
est manufacturing region of the Nation but 
also to serve the growing demand in rural 
areas which must be made to sustain the 
production of protein foods and other essen- 
tials for the proper nutrition of the armed 
forces and civilian populations, 
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It will be necessary to provide an adequate 
supply of electricity and to make available 
labor-saving equipment and electrical appli- 
ances if the production of vital food in such 
areas is to be maintained. The surveys of 
the Rural Electrification Administration have 
already indicated the dangers of a shortage 
of farm labor and the seriousness of this 
problem presented in many countries which 
specialize in the production of dairy products, 
poultry, and truck crops, due to migration of 
workers from rural areas to urban defense 
industries. 

The announcement made yesterday by Sen- 
ator WacNER indicates that constructive and 
timely steps are to be taken immediately to 
use to the best advantage the power available 
in the New York City-Pennsylvania-New Jer- 
sey area by building a transmission line to 
northern New York, where the Federal Gov- 
ernment aluminum plant will go into produc- 
tion next summer. In the same area the 
Rural Electrification Administration has re- 
cently assisted in the establishment of rural 
electric cooperatives in a great dairy-produc- 
ing section of New York under initial allot- 
ments amounting to more than $5,000,000. 

The projected line from New York City to 
Massena, which will serve to provide a greater 
flow of power north to prevent serious short- 
ages now, will later carry power south to 
millions of consumers in the metropolitan 
area and the farms throughout the North- 
east when the St. Lawrence project is com- 
pleted 

Since August the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration has been actively cooperating 
with representatives of the New York Power 
Authority, who presented the matter on be- 
half of Governor Lehman and Lieutenant 
Governor Poletti, State defense coordinator, 
in technical studies and plans for the new 
transmission line. The Rural Electrification 
Administration Act of 1936 directs the Ad- 
ministrator in making loans “for the purpose 
of financing the construction and operation 
of generating plants, electric transmission 
and distribution lines, on systems for the 
furnishing of electric energy to persons in 
rural areas” to “give preference to States, 
Territories, and subdivisions and agencies 
thereof.” 

The building of the line from New York 
City to the aluminum plant at Massena and 
to the site of the proposed St. Lawrence power 
dam presents no such physical obstacles and 
difficulties as have already been surmounted 
by public .gencies in providing transmission 
lines hundreds of miles in length across 
mountainous or desert sections of the coun- 
try in connection with the Boulder Dam, 
Columbia River, or other projects. 

During the past fiscal year the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration has assisted in 
building more than 175,000 miles of line, 
often maintaining a speed of construction at 
a rate of 6,000 miles a month. While most 
of this construction has involved rural lines, 
it includes transmission networks of high 
voltage built in connection with Federal and 
State public-power projects, as well as trans- 
mission facilities and electrical systems in- , 
stalled on short notice to serve Army camps. 

With its unexcelled technical equipment 
and successful experience in the construction 
of other great projects, the Corps of Engi- 
neers will undoubtedly be able to complete 
the New York transmission line to the St. 
Lawrence in ample time to meet the urgent 
need for power for aluminum production at 
Massena. The line will continue to assist, 
whenever called upon in any manner deemed 
helpful, in the plan for Federal-State coop- 
eration which Senator WAGNER has announced 
to expedite the completion of this needed 
defense facility in record time. 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of post-war planning is receiving 
ever-increasing attention from the for- 
ward-looking, progressive-minded citi- 
zens of this country. Numerous ad- 
dresses on this topic have been reviewed 
in the daily papers and the amount of 
space devoted to considerations of this 
kind is very heartening. Evidently we 
are not going to make the same sort of 
mistakes that we made following the war 
in 1918 when we were precipitated into 
such disorder and confusion as this coun- 
try has seldom known. Now, through 
planning and coordinated action, it will 
be possible for us to avoid the extremes 
of industrial dislocations and unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a valuable contribution to 
post-war thinking, the address of Dr. 
Robert E. Doherty, president of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., delivered before the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities in Chicago, November 12, 1941, and 
entitled “The Challenge of Post-War Ad- 
justment.” 

There being no objection,-the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is no hour for arousing undue alarm, 
but neither is it an hour for hiding our heads. 
There are stern realities to be faced intelli- 
gently—and in time—or else the remark one 
hears commonly may come to have tragic 
significance, namely, that we may lose in 
peace what we have fought to save. This 
country—indeed, the world—is loading up a 
Pandora’s box that will dwarf the original on 
all counts. It will contain more intense 
human ills, it will be charged with enough 
dynamite to scatter them among the people, 
and yet, if we are to believe some scholarly 
interpreters, it will contain also a new hope 
scarcely dreamed of before. The question is 
how intelligently we shall pack the box, 
whether we shall lock the ills securely and 
remove the detonating charge from the dyna- 
mite, or, instead, carelessly and stupidly let 
the charge remain, light the fuze with the 
heat of selfish controversy, and allow the 
whole, including a blasted hope, to be scat- 
tered to the four winds. This situation 
sounds a great challenge to professional men 
in all fields—a challenge whether they will 
assume -and measure up tc their responsi- 
bility to save the Nation. 

What is the situation? National energy is 
being stirred and redirected. The country is 
committed to a defense production program 
of proportions that are simply staggering. 
Congressional appropriations, voted month 
after month in quantities of several billions, 
have become commonplace. Factories are 
being retooled, new ones built, armed forces 
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expanded, employment vastly increased, 
armies of workers trained, masses of people 
relocated, future ghost cities constructed, 
wages and commodity prices increased, the 
national debt skyrocketed. Industrially, eco- 
nomically, emotionally, we are approaching 
the boiling point. . 

Where all of this churning upheaval will 
ultimately lead is a question of the gravest 
concern. Nobody knows. But there are, I 
think, a few things that may be said in par- 
tial answer. 

One point seems certain: As long as the 
war lasts, we shall see employment increase 
and remain at a high level, and the other 
trends I have mentioned continue. For il- 
lustration, if the war lasts through, say. 
1943, it is expected that employment will 
increase from a present. figure around 50,000,- 
000, about a tenth of whom represent de- 
fense activity, to perhaps 58,000,000 or more, 
a@ quarter or even a third of them in defense. 
The national income will be approaching 
$100,000,000,000. This means that the stu- 
pendous full power of the Nation, under the 
rigid coordination and driving force of war- 
time, will then be surging forth full steam 
ahead. ; 

The appalling uncertainty is what is to 
be done about this national momentum when 
the war is over. The direction of motion 
will have ceased to have purpose but the 
motion itself will persist for a time. shall 
we let the Nation run wild like a derailed 
train, and crash in whatever way chance may 
determine? Or shall we, when the time 
comes, try frantically to improvise a track 
in a new and hastily determined direction, 
and make the switching operation on the 
run? Or, instead, shall we begin now to 
plan what the new direction shall be? Shall 
we begin laying the new track with a broad, 
sweeping curve into the new direction? 
Shall we so prepare that when the time comes 
we can execute the switching operation to 
the new track with reasonable confidence 
that the train, with its precious cargo, can 
make the curve and without too much shock 
and without too much reduction of mo- 
mentum speed into the territory of a new 
day? 

The issue can be stated more simply: We 
can either deliberately commit national sul- 
cide or instead make plans to save our herit- 
age. Such a statement, I am sure, is not 
exaggerated. The question is immediately 
before us. We must either plan for post-war 
adjustment or face the extremely high prob- 
ability of national chaos. 

There are special reasons why in this in- 
stance we do not dare to follow our tradi- 
tional national policy of drifting into trouble 
and then after getting well into it, trying to 
find a way out. In the first place, the scale 
of national undertakings is too large. I 
have already reminded you of some over-all 
figures relating to employment and national 
income. Moreover, the effort will become in- 
creasingly pervasive. Practically every pro- 
ductive enterprise will be geared in some way 
to defense activity. To cut off this effort 
suddenly would unquestionably disrupt the 
entire national economy. 

A second reason is the temper of the peo- 
ple. I have said that not only industrially 
but also emotionally this country is ap- 
proaching the boiling point. The people are 
not only becoming heated up about war; 
their temperature is rising also in selfish con- 
troversy. I am not here undertaking to ap- 
praise the issues; I merely deplore the ugly 
fact that in time of tiational danger such 
controversies should loom so large. But there 
is the fact. 

Perhaps this much at least might be said 
in way of possible explanation of these alarm- 
ing circumstances. This country has lived 
through more than a decade of uncertainty 
and desperation, of suffering and hardship, 
of dole instead of fruitful enterprise, of rising 
class hatred, of experimentation with the 
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vital economic processes of the Nation, and 
above all, of frustrated youth. And out of 
that-experience has emerged a temper of 
intolerance that cannot be brushed lightly 
aside. 

Then came the startling change. War 
brought the compelling, but artificial, im- 
petus of defense production on a grand scale 
attended by vanishing unemployment and 
fuller pay envelopes; and if it were not for 
the pall of war and the precarious nature of 
the prosperity, the. outlook might seem en- 
couraging. But these disillusioning specters 
stalk the entire scene. 

In view of all this, questions have naturaily 
arisen. Why is it necessary to live through 
such conditions as marked the aftermath of 
the last war, with tragic culmination in the 
decade just closed? Why can’t people who 
want to do so work and earn in peacetime 
as well as in war? Why can’t business and 
industry become reasonably stabilized and 
earn reasonable profit in peacetime as well 
as in war? Why can’t the causes of national 
internal strife be reduced to a tolerable ievel? 
These questions are, I am convinced, a reason- 
able index to the temper of the great ma- 
jority of American people. And I am further 
convinced that their temper is such that they 
will not tolerate the traditional policy of 
drift. They are now having a new taste of 
prosperity; their hopes are being kindled; 
they are being told that this prosperity should 
continue after the war, and that it will if 
the national economic and social affairs are 
properly managed; and they wiil probably 
insist that something be done about the 
matter. 

So I repeat that for these special reasons— 
first, the huge magnitude of the defense op- 
erations and of consequent dislocation and 
confusion when they cease; and, second, the 
temper of the people—it is imperative that 
this Nation abandon its traditional policy of 
drift. 

We must plan and do so promptly. Just as 
the defense program against Hitler is a race 
for time, so here is a race to get plans made 
before war ends. We must figure out now 
what this Nation is going to do when peace 
comes. 

As of course many of you know, a start 
is being made. There are already a num- 
ber of agencies and individuals giving 
thought to the problem, and the President 
has designated the National Resources 
Planning Board as the central national body 
“to collect, analyze, and collate all con- 
structive plans for significant public and 
private action in the post-defense pe- 
riod * * *.” A recent pamphlet issued 
by that Board under the title “After De- 
fense—What?” gives a clear indication of 
the problem as the National Resources 
Planning Board views it after dealing with 
the matter broadly since last spring, and 
I commend it to your attention. 

One point of transcending importance 
has emerged from studies and discussions 
thus far. It is the purpose to maintain full 
employment after the war. The idea that 
this Nation could continue to maintain as 
@ permanent condition a national income 
of the magnitude of $1,000,000,000 may 
strike you as fantastic. It did me. But 
don’t for one minute believe that this pro- 
posal is merely an idle dream of theorists. 
A dream it unquestionably is, and it may 
turn out to be idle, but it is certainly a 
definite and seriously considered proposi- 
tion, as the Planning Board’s pamphlet 
clearly shows. I suspect that more peo- 
ple—industrialists, labor -leaders, social 


scientists—are thinking in these terms and 
that more of them are in accord on this 
idea of keeping the people of the Nation 
employed after the war than is generally 
realized. This aim stands as a great hope; 
it stirs the imagination; 
inescapable challenge. 


it constitutes an 
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The question of course is how can it be 
accomplished in peactime. If we could not 
reach a national income of $80,000,000,000 
which was aggressively sought during the 
peacetime thirties, how can we expect to 
maintain, on a stable, continuing basis, a 
hundred billions in the peacetime after the 
war? I confess that I can’t yet think the 
matter through. And it is likely that none 
of the strongest sponsors of the plan sees 
in detail just what the machinery will be. 
But the central thought runs about as fol- 
lows: Full employment is possible, as is 
now being demonstrated. After the war it 
can be maintained by a combination of 
private enterprise and Government spend- 
ing. What one doesn’t do, the other will. 

Just where the huge funds will come from 
that the Government will thus spend is not 
clear. Perhaps it is not to be expected that col- 
lege administrators and engineers, who are 
habitually in the business of making ends 
meet, will fully understand. I am told, 
however, “* * * that increased production 
pays the real costs involved; that doing the 
job pays the bill”; and that this plan will 
work when the thing is done on a grand 
scale, such as that during the next year or 
so, but not on the paltry scale of the pump- 
priming billions in the 1930’s. Whether 
the plan of huge Government spending 
will work as a permanent process to pro- 
vide full employment, I don’t know. But 
I feel sure of twu things. One is that re- 
gardless of ultimate consequences, the plan 
will be used when the war is over, because 
the alternative is chaos. The other is that 
the likelihood of success of the continuing 
full-employment plan and the chances of 
the survival and preservation of American 
private enterprise will be increased as the 
portion carried by private enterprise is in- 
creased. It is my plea, therefore, that ways 
be found—plans be made—which will assure 
the maximum possible employment in enter- 
prises not financed or administered by gov- 
ernment. And the plans should further 
assure that the Government will withdraw 
as private enterprises are able to take over 
the burden. 

But whose responsibility is it? Who should 
see to it that such essential elements as 
these are planned for? Certainly, not any 
single pressure group. It is a job demand- 
ing the best brains of the country from all 
areas of national life. Coordination of such 
a comprehensive effort can, it seems, be ad- 
ministered only by the Government, and the 
National Resources Planning Board, already 
assigned to the job, seems a logical agency 
provided that it is energetic in pursuing the 
responsibility, and provided further that it 
keeps the assigned purpose clear and makes 
itself a channel for the results of mature 
thought from many sources. 

Coordination, however, is only a part of 
the whole job. Heaven knows it is an 
important and difficult part requiring genu- 
ine statesmanship and exacting attention 
to balance, but there is another essential 
part, namely, the source of ideas and the 
constructive thought that brings these ideas 
to the practical stage. This is the responsi- 
bility of professional men in all fields, in- 
cluding the social and physical sciences, the 
learned professions, business, industry, labor. 
These men and their groups form the pri- 
mary source, and the machinery of procedure 
to be effective must tap this source and 
direct the flow of constructive ideas into 
channels that will assure critical considera- 
tion by a representative group. A recom- 
mendation, thus arrived at, from such a 
group would deserve and demand the atten- 
tion of the country. 

In such a program there is one group 
of professional men on whom an especial 
responsibility rests. I refer to engineers. A 
technological war is raging in a technological 
civilization. It is based on the engineer’s 
work. He is conversant with the mechanical, 


chemical, electrical, and structural bases of 
both civil life and war. He plans mills and 
machines; he executes their construction; he 
employs and manages the men who do the 
work. He is responsible, in other words, for 
seeing that plans on paper become actual 
material things that work, and also that the 
job is done on time within estimated cost. 
On the other hand, he has not had in the 
past either responsibility or great interest 
as to what the social effects of his work would 
be. It is idle to censure him, as some do; 
and it is equally idle, I might add, to censure 
social scientists and business and political 
leaders, who did have the responsibility and, 
presumably also, the interest. That water is 
over the dam. 

What is ahead, however, is quite a differ- 
ent matter. If we are to have democracy, 
professional men must recognize and meet 
responsibilities for leadership in national 
affairs. Nobody yet has convinced me who 
else will or can discharge those responsibili- 
ties in a democratic nation. The alternative 
is a dictator—and he can do it because he 
can give orders to these same professional 
people.. Yet it is appalling how extensively 
this simple, basic idea of professional respon- 
sibility is disregarded. I hope that profes- 
sional leadership in all fields will awaken, and 
especially I hope that engineers will rise to 
their new responsibility as they have always 
risen in full measure to responsibilities placed 
upon them. Their responsibility in this case, 
however, is to assume some responsibility and 
learn how to carry it wisely. 

There are two things they can help to do. 
One is to create employment. After 10 years 
of increasing population and increasing in- 
vention and discovery, yet of curtailment in 
most areas except Government activity, the 
possibilities of constructive enterprise appear 
boundless—new materials, new products, new 
homes, new structures, new machine tools 
and methods, new services, and soon. Every 
engineer in the country, whether he be at 
the design table, in the field, in the labora- 
tory, or in the plant, whether he be superin- 
tending construction, managing a factory, or 
running a business, wherever he is, every en- 
gineer should be figuring out what he can 
do on his job to provide constructive em- 
ployment. His position may not carry deci- 
sion, but he can think and suggest; others 
can think, hear suggestions, and also decide 
upon action. Seventy-five thousand trained 
minds turned upon the problem can bring 
results, and those minds can be reached and 
oriented through the professional engineering 
societies. 

The other thing engineers can do is an 
educational job. It is to develop in their 
younger brothers and themselves a new un- 
derstanding of their professional obligations 
to society, and the capacity and knowledge 
to discharge those obligations. This is a 
long-run undertaking, but time is neverthe- 
less an element. One hopes that in the next 
generation of engineers there will be more 
who, through education and interest, are in 
a position to sit in policy-making bodies 
and thus help to guide the use of the engi- 
neers’ creations. We can’t wait two or three 
generations. And though the undertaking 
must begin in college and the foundation 
of knowledge and of incentive must be laid 
there, the process must nevertheless continue 
afterward. And it is here that the respon- 
sibility of the engineering profession is ab- 
solute. 

Then there is a very real responsibility 
on college administrators and faculties. I 
have said that the foundation of understand- 
ing of professional obligations to society and 
of capacity and knowledge to discharge those 
obligations must be laid in college. Without 
that foundation, as experience has abund- 
antly demonstrated, little social interest is 
to be expected. Hence if engineers of the 
next generation emerge from college without 
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such a foundation it will be because educa- 
tional leadership of our generation has failed 
in its responsibility. This is a problem, in- 
volving a crucial time element, that lies 
squarely before college administrations and 
faculties. 

Thus have I outlined the challenge facing 
professional men. Shall we meet it? Shall 
we harness the tremendous momentum of 
the Nation and direct it to human good? 
Shall we control Pandora’s Box with its po- 
tential human ills, and retain and ultimately 
realize the hope it contains—namely, the 
hope that we may have a nation of free peo- 
ple who want to work and who may do so 
in constructive enterprises directed toward 
their security and happiness? Or shall we, 
instead, continue national life under the at- 
titude and policy of the past—the attitude 
of professional self-sufficiency, and the na- 
a policy of drift—and thus let freedom 
die 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a very able address delivered 
by Mr. James G. Patton, president of 
the Farmers Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, at the conven- 
tion of that organization in Topeka, 
Kans., November 18, 1941, dealing with 
the mutual interest of the working 
farmers and industrial workers of the 
Nation. 

Also, in connection with the same 
matter, I ask that a response to Mr. 
Patton’s address by Mr. James B. Carey, 
of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, be printed along with Mr. 
Patton’s address. 

There being no objection, the address 
and response were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY MR. PATTON 


Standing before this annual convention of 
the Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America at Topeka, Kans., it is my 
privilege as president of the organization to 
broadcast a message to labor representatives 
now assembled in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convention at Detroit. 

The working farmers of America—whether 
we are owners, tenants, sharecroppers, or 
farm laborers—want industrial workers to 
know that a majority of us have come to 
understand that the interests of working 
farmers and of industrial workers is a com- 
mon one. Inescapably we are dependent 
upon each other. The forces now threaten- 
ing our institutions and our chosen way of 
life deepen our awareness of this mutual in- 
terdependence. We approach you with no 
thought of seeking aid for selfish factional or 
organizational purposes. On the contrary, 
we come with the deep conviction that all 








sound elements in our national life will be 
benefited by mutual understanding and co- 
operation between us. We earnestly, there- 
fore, ask your collaboration and offer you 
ours in a resolute effort to solve the ex- 
tremely difficult problems which confront 
us all. 

We proceed in the certainty that our two 

tions are sincerely committed to the 
fact that the first necessity of this hour is 
to defeat that threat which we term Hit- 
lerism and immediately to achieve our Na- 
tion’s full program of defense. This means 
all-out material aid to the nations bearing 
the brunt of military battles against that 
menece to our civilization. Proceeding in 
this certainty of understanding, we propose 
that you and we pool our brains and our en- 
ergies to help our Government devise a pro- 
gram genuinely to increase industrial pro- 
duction to the limit both in the defense 
crisis and after the war is won, as agricultural 
production is likewise increased. 

We studied with admiration the Reuther 
plan to utilize idle machinery, plants, and 
manpower in the automotive industries for 
desperately needed aircraft production, the 
Murray steel plan, and the aluminum plan 
presented to President Roosevelt by your 
aluminum workers. We know the misery of 
your past experience makes you acutely aware 
that industry always throws you on the 
streets when conditions threaten rates of 
profit demanded by controlling ownership. 
‘You and we both understand that if this 
happens again the resultant drying up of 
your purchasing power will again contribute 
to plunging farmers’ prices to bankrupting 
levels, and that farmers cannot cut off pro- 
duction at will. We therefore ask you to 
join us in plans to develop defense produc- 
tion to its maximum, with no greater sacri- 
fices of consumer goods than is thus made 
necessary, and further definite plans to 
transform full defense prcduction at the end 
of the defense period immediately into pro- 
duction of peacetime goods so that our eco- 
nomic system may function on the sound 
basis of abundance rather than on the basis 
of scarcity as in the past. Farmers will pro- 
vide abundant food and fiber, and will in 
turn afford an almost limitless market for 
industrial production. Such an economy is 
sound and feasible in peace as it is necessary 
in defense. 

We urge. that you establish labor coopera- 
tives on a far wider scale to deal directly with 
farmers’ marketing cooperatives. We believe 
the relationships thus established will hasten 
progress toward common goais and mutual 
understanding of one another’s problems. 
We ask your cooperation in obtaining gov- 
ernmental credit policies which will keep 
working farm families on farms rather than 
send them in despair down the agricultural 
ladder from ownership to tenancy to share- 
croppers and farm laborers. We ask your 
help in obtaining governmental policies of 
benefit payments based on the human ele- 
ment of families and their needs rather than 
on acres and volume of production, so that 
present gross maldistribution of income 
among farm families may be overcome. We 
earnestly ask your support in getting legis- 
lation to stop the steady decrease of family- 
type farming by privately or corporately 
owned “factories of the field.” Your supplies 
of focd and fiber are neither increased nor 
helped by this change, the social cost of 
which will be heartbreaking to you and to 
us. You men and women in industrial em- 
ployment know what a threat to hard-won 
labor standards is constituted by a wander- 
ing multitude of disinherited farm families 
and how negligible a market for the products 
of your toil such a multitude provides. You 
and we recognize the intimate correlation 
between farm income and industrial pay rolls. 
You realize that farmers must receive equi- 
table prices for their prcducts so that they 
can purchase yours. We reccgnize the same 
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correlation. We see that you must have 
equitable wages so that you can buy more 
bacon, more milk, more eggs, more vege- 
tables, and more clothing. 


We have common agreement in recognizing. 


that the best price-control mechanism is ex- 
panding production. Agricultural abundance 
will act automatically to limit inflation, but 
only a similar mass production of your indus- 
trial products at low unit costs will establish 
sound price controls for them and a sound 
economic relationship of agriculture to in- 
dustry. 

What we ask of you—and what we con- 
scientiously believe to be the public’s inter- 
est—is to work with us for these objectives; 
and while we declare our intention to devote 
every energy to expand the organization of 
working farmers for these purposes, at the 
same time, we pledge to you our full and 
active support in the assistance of labor 
organization under responsible leadership. 
We hope for your support in trying to thwart 
misguided attempts to emasculate or destroy 
the Farm Security Administration and Sur- 
plus Marketing Administration, whose opera- 
tions are of such value to working farmers. 
The present crisis does not remove the need 
for them but rather increases that need. 

As we work to extend our membership 
among working farmers we shall also point 
out to the small businessman and profes- 
sional people, whose future depends on the 
farm family and the workingman’s home and 
job far more than they realize, that hin- 
drances to production are much more those 
of avaricious financial and industrial manage- 
ment than of labor. We have an abiding 
faith in the men and women who work in 
our Nation, in the great masses of common 
people. 

We build the Farmers’ Union so that we, 
like you, are prepared to defend our democ- 
racy against military threat from without and 
socially evil forces within. In that we go for- 
ward, confident and unafraid. 


ADDRESS BY MR. CAREY 


On behalf of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations I wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation of the position so sincerely stated 
by President Patton of the Farmers Union. 
So far as I know this is the first time in the 
history of organized labor that a national 
farm organization has formally and publicly 
voiced sympathetic understanding of labor’s 
problems and their relationship to agricul- 
ture, and has offered to make common cause 
with labor in striving to solve our mutual 
problems. We in the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations have long urged that there 
should be a conference of labor and farmers 
and the Government to meet our basic prob- 
lems. Mr. Patton's radio address is not the 
only sign of his organization’s earnestness 
in respect to labor. I am advised that the 
Farmers Union plans to open an office in 
Washington for the single purpose of mak- 
ing the interest of working farmers in labor 
a matter of real operation and not a mere 
use of words. His organization expects to fill 
that office with a man versed in both labor 
and agricultural problems soon after the 
new year. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
welcomes this move by the working farmers 
and will follow its words of welcome with ac- 
tion, so that our working together will be- 
come practical and thus be an added force for 
the cause of the common man. Through 
this relationship we hope and believe the 
farm families who till the soil will soon 
come to see through the misrepresentation 
about labor flooding the press which has re- 
doubled since the defense emergency began. 
Selfish industrial and financial interest, re- 
sentful of labor’s exposure of their willful 
denial and willful concealment of shocking 
shortages in basic defense materials, and in- 
censed at labor’s insistence on genuine ex- 
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pansion and speeding up of defense produc- 
tion, have sought to poison the public’s mind 
against the whole of labor by blaming the 
main breakdowns in defense production upon 
labor. They have found voluble spokesmen 
in certain politicians who have directed their 
demagoguery especially at the rural areas. 

The tenor of Mr. Patton’s remarks shows 
that he, as spokesman for the country’s work- 
ing farmers, understands the obstacles with 
which labor has to contend in endeavoring 
to play its full role in the defense of the 
Nation and the democratic processes which 
it cherishes, President Murray has again and 
again stated the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations’ unwavering determination to do 
all in its power to hasten the defeat of Hitler- 
ism. The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
at its convention this afternoon, adopted a 
resolution pledging its support to the foreign 
policy of our Government and all-out aid to 
the nations fighting Hitler. The position of 
our organization on that most crucial issue 
of our lives is exactly that stated by Mr. 
Patton. But as we sweat and strair in mills 
and shipyards to turn out a swelling stream 
of materials to beat Hitler, we, like the work- 
ing farmers, see gross inequities operating to 
impede the defense program—inequities 
sapping morale and constituting trends point- 
ing to turmoil and disintegration in the post- 
war years unless plans of action are put into 
effect to remedy them. We agree with the 
working farmers who are being relentlessly 
tractored off the land year by year that strong 
and cohesive organization under dependable 
leadership is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of tackling this and other inequities. 
The use of such organization to achieve and 
maintain equitable standards cannot justly 
be called an interference with defense, since 
it provides the basis, psychologically and 
materially, for steadily expanding production. 
That is what we need, and all of us want 
to help obtain—for the military struggle now 
racking the world, and for the years after 
the battle is won, so that the tillers of the 
soil and the industrial workers will not be 
left holding the bag is they always have been 
after wars in the past. 

We are eager to have the working farmers 
become more intimately acquainted with 
labor’s difficulties in all their ramifications. 
We are confident such acquaintance will lead 
to ever more active ties. For our part, it is 
both necessary and wise to understand much 
more completely the problems of farm fam- 
ilies. We recognize that nothing accom- 
plished in the industrial phase of our society 
will be able to stand if the agricultural side 
does not make equal progress. We believe Mr. 
Patton’s earnest analysis of the problems c 
his people in relation to labor is an accurate 
and telling one, of vital importance to the 
entire community. We members of the Con- 
gress cf Industrial Organizations assembled 
in convention at Detroit take his words very 
much to heart and give him our assurances 
that we will work with his organization in 
sincere effort to achieve the programs he 
sketched and have them adopted by our Gov- 
ernment. 

In accepting this proffer of collaboration 
we appreciate that labor has an obligation 
so to conduct itself that the working farmers 
can at no point say with justice that labor’s 
actions are against the best interests of the 
community as a whole. As I understood Mr. 
Patton’s words at the close of his talx, he 
was saying that our uniting of thought and 
effort must not and cannot be fairly inter- 
preted as likely to squeeze any other elements 
in the community. Quite the contrary. We 
agree thoroughly with him that the small 
businessmen and professional people of our 
Nation—the middle classes—who are already 
being pinched by the defense program, have a 
greater stake in the fate of labor and the 
farmers than they realize and must be 
educated to see that. There is no conflict 
between the interests of the producers in 
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the factories and on the farms—and the in- 
terest and well-being of the Nation as a 
whole. 

In conclusion we join with the Farmers 
Union in faith and determination to see the 
defense of our country through to a success- 
ful outcome and, by the application of the 
highest intelligence we can summon, to help 
fashion a society out of this crisis in which 
the dignity and integrity of the individual will 
be cherished more than it ever has been in 
the past. 


Separate Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL EXTRACT FROM LONDON 
EVENING STANDARD 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an extract from an editorial in 
the London Evening Standard of Novem- 
ber 17, 1941, on the question of a separate 
air force. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{Extract from editorial in the London Eve- 
ning Standard of November 17, 1941] 


The Navy had to battle long and hard in 
order to secure its Fleet air arm (and pre- 
sumably there would be few who would 
question the wisdom of that decision now). 
Since Flanders there has also been a grow- 
ing recognition that the Army must have 
powerful support in the air. 

The most interesting evidence in the 
American controversy has come from Gen- 
eral Marshall. the Army Chief of Staff. He 
draws a different lesson from Crete, Belgium, 
France, and Norway. He regards the Battle 
of Britain as the great exception and claims 
that in all other cases “the lack of unity of 
command between air and ground forces has 
courted disaster in virtually every Operation 
they have undertaken.” He states that the 
lack of unity between independent air 
forces and other arms is one of the major 
unsolved problems 

These are serious words. Their signifi- 
cance is enforced by the knowledge that both 
the Germans and the Russians have stressed 
the absolute necessity of the closest com- 
bination between the air weapon and other 
weapons. The evidence of such authorities 
cannot be lightly disregarded. 

No one suggests that a vast organizational 
change in the Royal Air Force is possible oF 
desirable in wartime. However, if it be true 
that the problem is largely unsolved, as 
General Marshall claims, a case is established 
for continual review. The Royal Air Force 
once set its face strongly against naval or 
army cooperation. Events have partly broken 
down that prejudice. But our continual mas- 
tery of the seas and the effectiveness of our 
Army in action will greatly depend on the 
enthusiasm with which the Royal Air Force 
is ready to cooperate in these new methods 
of war. 


Control of Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 
ARTICLE BY HENRY N. DORRIS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “House 
Price Curbs Are Compromise,” written 
by Henry N. Dorris and published in the 
Detroit Free Press. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

|From the Detroit Free Press] 


House Prick Curss ArE COMPROMISE—CON- 
TROL Bit Lacks FarM, WAGE CEILINGS 
(By Henry N. Dorris) 

WasHINGTON, November 29.—To meet the 
problem of the rising cost of living and to 
prevent inflation during the emergency 
period the country is passing through, the 
House has just voted a grant of authority 
to a price-control board whose decisions, if 
the measure is finally enacted, will affect 
every pocketbook in the Nation. 

It is also hoped that by controlling prices 
during the emergency the Government will 
prevent a precipitate fall in prices when it 
ends and thus prevent another depression. 


OVERHAULING IN SENATE 


That the bill was adopted was the result 
of a compromise by which the administra- 
tion leaders accepted many provisions they 
did not desire, but felt impelled to “go along” 
to get some kind of measure to the Senate, 
which is depended upon now by the adminis- 
tration to “write the bill.” This is by way 
of saying that the measure passed by the 
House probably will get a major overhauling 
when it comes up for committee considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

The measure passed by the House, though 
almost certain to be revised, is interesting 
for what it does and does not provide. It 
sets up a five-man board empowered to fix 
“just and equitable” ceilings for prices, 
with due regard to the prices prevailing on 
October 1, 1941. The board would be em- 
powered to make adjustments for relevant 
factors affecting prices or rents, with its de- 
cisions subject to review in Federal courts. 
The law would become inoperative after June 
30, 1943, and would terminate sooner if the 
emergency period ended. 

The board’s control is limited in what 
many economists regard as two most im- 
portant categories—wages and farm prices. 
The measure contains no provision for con- 
trolling wages or payment for services, and 
in the case of farm products ihe board can- 
not set a price under 110 percent of what 
is called parity, which is the legislative 
term describing the average price of prod- 
ucts for the 1909-14 period. It also cannot 
set a price for such commodities under the 
level prevailing as of October 1, 1941, nor can 
it fix a price under the average for such 
commodity during the period from 1919 
to 1929. Moreover, the board would be 
compelled to set the floor area for each 
commodity at the highest level prevailing 
under either of the three methods of de- 
termining farm prices. 
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During the House debate it was asserted 
that the fixing of farm prices at the best 
level under the bill might mean an actual 
rise in the cost of food products. Presum- 
ably, the board would not arbitrarily send 
up the cost of living but it was pointed 
out, for instance, that under the methods 
outlined, the price of cotton could be set 
at 21.6 cents a pound, or 33 percent higher 
than the prevailing price. 

Penalties for violations of the provisions 

against charging a higher price than that 
set by the board include a fine up to $5,000, 
or imprisonment not to exceed 2 years 
and, in extreme cases, both fine and im- 
prisonment. 
+ One provision, however, tends tc soften the 
punitive section by providing that no one 
who does or omits to do anything “in good 
faith pursuant to any regulation” shall be 
held liable. The measure also declares in- 
valid any contract made for the sale of any 
product at a price higher than the established 
ces*ing. 

The board would be compelled to report to 
Congress at least once every 90 days on its 
operations under the law. 

Since the measure affects every person in 
the United States, the House was loath to 
adopt too stringent provisions, or to grant the 
price-control authority to one man. Hence, 
it voted for the five-man board and sought to 
retain in Congress the power to rescind the 
legislation at any time. The measure was 
admitted by Members to be the most far- 
reaching they had been called upon to con- 
sider in years, since even the World War legis- 
lation affecting these controls did not at- 
tempt to go as far in touching the everyday 
affairs of the people. 


Labor Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


LETTER FROM WILLIAM GREEN, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dealing with the question of labor legis- 
lation written to me on November 28, 
1941, by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D. C., November 28, 1941. 
Hon. BERKELEY L. BUNKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The membership of the American 
Federation of Labor has cooperated fully and 
completely with our Government in the ad- 
vancement of the national-defense program. 
The value of the service rendered by the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor 
is in evidence on every hand. Cantonments, 
buildings, and naval construction have been 
carried aorward until much of it has been 








completed ahead of schedule. A no-strike 
policy in defense industries was adopted by 
the American Federation of Labor. That 
represents our Official attitude toward unin- 
terrupted defense production. 

The number of man-hours lost as a result 
of strikes by members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is inconsequential. The 
record made is equal to that made by labor 
in our beloved country during the World War. 

Some people hav- a very false idea that 
jurisdictional disputes cause great loss of time 
in industry. Actually this is far from true. 
Labor Department figures show that of all 
the workers involved in strikes settled in the 
first half of 1941, only 2.3 percent were in 
jurisdictional strikes or disputes due to rival 
unions. If we try to calculate the time Icst 
by jurisdictional strikes, we find it micro- 
scopically less than one-hundredth of 1 per- 
cent of time worked. 

Now take our experience in America and 
compare it with England. England is at war. 
Yet strikes still occur in England. We know 
that nowhere in the world is there such an 
example of what free workers can produce 
unde the no.t gruelling conditions of bom- 
bardment and destruction. I do not need 
to enlarge upon the courage, the sheer grit, 
the unquenchable productive effort of the 
workers of England. The world has mar- 
veled. It is the spirit of free men who give 
their all because they have real freedom. 

Yet, I repeat, strikes have occurred in Eng- 
land right through the war and up to the 
present day. In August 1941, we read of 98 
strikes involving 22,000 workers in England, 
and we know that in the first 8 months of 
1941, 224,000 English workers went on strike 
to redress wrongs or win their rights. And 
the world knows no more splendid record of 
production than that of England this year. 

How does our strike record compare with 
that of England? In 1940, the strike record 
of England, Canada, and the United States is 
almost exactly the same, and in 1940 England 
and Canada were at war. In each of these 
three countries slightly more than 2 percent 
of the workers were out on strike at some 
time during the year. The figures run closely 
alike: England, 2.3 percent; Canada, 2.4 per- 
cent; United States, 2.3 percent. 

Notwithstanding this fine record and these 
facts, reports indicate that Congress is about 
to penalize these honest, skilled, sincere 
American Federation of Labor workers 
through the enactment of antilabor legisla- 
tion. It seems inconceivable that Congress 
would take such action. Imagine, if you 
please, the state of mind which will be created 
among these loyal, devoted workers identified 
with the American Federation of Labor when 
they realize they have become the victims of 
antilabor legislation. Why should Congress 
penalize millions of workers whose services 
have measured up to the highest Government 
requirements because of the indefensible acts 
of some irresponsible leaders of a labor organi- 
zation unaffiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The remedy for the cause which it is alleged 
underlies the action contemplated by Con- 
gress cannot be found through the enact- 
ment of antilabor legislation. Available 
remedies should be applied rather than to 
seek a new one through the enactment of 
antilabor legislation. 

In behalf of and in the name of the mil- 
lions of men and women identified with the 
American Federation of Labor, I vigorously 
protest against the enactment of antilabor 
and antistrike legislation of any kind. The 
enactment of such legislation will cause wide- 
spread resentment among the membership 
of the American Federation of Labor and all 
their friends. I, therefore, earnestly appeal 


to you to vote against the enactment of pro- 
posed antilabor legislation into law. 
Very sincerely yours, . 
Wn. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
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American Aid to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE FLORIDA 
CATHOLIC 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very able editorial printed 
in the Florida Catholic of September 26, 
1941, dealing with the subject of Ameri- 
can aid to Russia. The editorial points 
out the difference between assistance 
given to the Russian people and as- 
sistance given to communism. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Florida Catholic of September 26, 
1941] 

Objection has been made on moral grounds 
to our American policy of aiding the Russian 
people in their efforts to repel the German 
aggressor. Although the objection comes 
from suspect quarters—the Brooklyn-Royal 
Oak Axis and their satellites—it is neverthe- 
less worthy of attention because they quote 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI in support of their 
position. In his encyclical letter Divini Re- 
demptoris (on atheistic communism), the 
great pontiff made use of these words: “Com- 
munism is intrinsically wrong, and no one 
who would save Christian civilization may 
give it assistance in any undertaking what- 
soever.” Every Catholic accepts reverently 
and without reserve this authoritative teach- 
ing of the Holy Father on communism. It is, 
in fact, the basis of our uncompromising op- 
position to the Marxian doctrine of subver- 
sion. For that very reason, we insist that the 
words of Pope Pius be taken in their clear 
and unmistakable meaning, and that they be 
applied without extension or change. 

The Holy Father declares that communism 
is intrinsically evil, and he concludes that 
no assistance may be given to communism. 
The Axis editors repeat the premise of the 
Pope, that communism is intrinsically evil, 
but they draw a conclusion which is nowhere 
found in the encyclical, that no assistance 
may be given to the Russian people. The 
Pope says that we may not aid communism; 
the Axis editors say that we may not aid 
Russia. The issue is so clear that we should 
not have bothered to point it out were it not 
for the artful attempt of the Axis journalists 
to insinuate that the Pope has declared 
against aid to Russia. It will be apparent to 
anyone who is not confused by tendentious 
writing that we are in the presence not only 
of an attempt to alter the Pope’s teachings 
but also of a classic example of bad logic. 
There are a number of things wrong with the 
Axis process of reasoning, but we have space 
to mention only its most glaring fault—the 
syllogism has four terms instead of three. 
Terminus esto triplex is the very first rule of 
valid inference. If it be urged in extenuation 
that our authors have become muddled by too 
much delving into the murky depths of the 
Marxian dialectic, we are instant in our sym- 
pathy, but we must still insist that their 
conclusion is not warranted by their premises. 
Above all, we are obliged to reiterate that the 
Pope has not condemned aid to the Russian 
people. And that precisely is the point of 
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the argument, for the American Government, 
through its authorized spokesman, has made 
it clear that it will aid, not communism, but 
the Russian people. 

The encyclical on atheistic communism is 
a@ most interesting document, and we highly 
recommend that it be read from beginning | 
to end—especially by the Axis editors. They 
will find in it, together with a forthright 
condemnation of communism, an expression 
of the Pope’s special affection for the Rus- 
sian people. More surprising still, they will 
find a reference in paragraph 6 to the relief 
mission which the venerable author of the 
encyclical sent into Russia for the purpose 
of aiding the Russian people. Not even an 
Axis editor will, we are sure, accuse the Pope 
of abetting communism when he despatched 
that mission of mercy to the people of Rus- 
sia. Let them, then, think twice before 
charging our Government with doing wrong 
when we put into the hands of those same 
people the means of defending themselves 
against an invader as cruel, as pitiless, and 
as un-Christian as their own Communist 
masters. 

Since there exists no specific proncunce- 
ment from the teaching authority on the 
subject of American aid to Russia, recourse 
must be had to general principles in gaging 
the right or wrong of our policy. For the 
purpose of the argument, it will be granted 
that, due to the Communist character of 
the Soviet Government, a certain advantage 
may accrue to communism as one result of 
the course upon which we are embarked. 
Our action then would have two results: The 
good—the strengthening of the Russian re- 
sistance to aggression, and the consequent 
bettering of our own position in the war; 
the other, bad—the possible increment of 
communism. Similar cases are common in 
human experience, for it often happens that 
both good and evil may flow from the one 
action; and, of course, there is a well-known 
moral principle which applies. The prin- 
ciple is this: It is morally permissible tc 
perform such an action whenever the fol- 
lowing three conditions are fulfilled: 

(1) The action itself must be morally good 
or at least indifferent; 

(2) The evil result must not be the means 
through which the good is achieved; 

(3) There must be grave reason for the 
action taken. 

As to the first of these conditions, there is 
certainly nothing wrong in the mere act of 
supplying munitions and food to a nation 
engaged in the laudable business of self- 
defense. In the second place, the direct re- 
sult of our action is to increase the effective- 
ness of Russian resistance to the German 
aggressor; any possible advantage to com- 
munism would be indirect and secondary. 
Finally, our action is motivated by the grav- 
est of reasons—the defeat of a rapacious, mur- 
derous power which has loosed a torrent of 
injustice, violence, and religious persecution 
upon almost the whole of Europe and which 
will destroy our Christian civilization the 
world over unless we oppose it with all our 
strength. 

It would seem therefore that there is no 
more support for the thesis of the Axis edi- 
tors in the general principles of moral sci- 
ence than there is in the specific statements 
of the Holy Father. Indeed, one might push 
the argument even further and show that 
the present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, has 
declared emphatically against unprovoked 
aggression by whomsoever committed. The 
Axis editors will undoubtedly recall his words 
about Poland in the encyclical letter of Oc- 
tober 1939; and they will not have forgotten 
his ringing condemnation of the invasion of 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg. The 
same condemnation was leveled at the Rus- 
sians when they launched their unspeakable 
attack against Finland. Although there is 
no specific declaration on the question, it 
might be argued a pari that he disapproves 
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the German aggression against Russia, par- 
ticularly now that she is defending her own 
soil. Well might the Axis journalists ponder 
in this connection the very first of the five 
peace points enunciated by the reigning 
pontiff in his Christmas Eve allocution of 
1939: “A fundamental postulate of any just 
and honorable peace is an assurance for all 
rations, great or small, powerful or weak, of 
their right to life and independence. The 
will of one nation to live must never mean 
the sentence of death passed upon another. 
When this equality of rights has been de- 
stroyed, attacked, or threatened, order de- 
mands that reparation shall be made * * *.” 

Peculiarly enough, we never meet that first 
of the Pope’s peace points in any of the 
writings of the Axis editors. It is a great 
pity because many upright men, both Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic, consider it to be 
the most important single pronouncement 
that has been made on the subject of in- 
ternational morality and pacific relations 
among the peoples of the world. 

We shall leave to others the task of pur- 
suing the argument of the Axis editors 
through the maze of absurdities into which 
it leads. If we may not aid Russia, neither 
may England; neither may Catholic Poland 
which has recently signed a treaty with the 
Soviets; neither may the Free French. In 
fact, since any military operations against 
Germany serve to relieve the pressure against 
Russia, the thesis of the Axis journalists 
would generate a moral imperative obliging 
the Allies to lay down their arms. By the sim- 
ple expedient of violating his treaty with the 
Soviet, the Nazi would have won the war 
by moral forfeit. To the student of mental 
aberrations, we claim to have opened up en- 
ticing paths to new heights of the ridiculous. 
To them we leave the fun of further ex- 
ploration. 

No discussion of the moral questions un- 
derlying our policy of aid to Russia may omit 
a practical corollary about communism. 
Since there is danger that this subversive 
doctrine may now be covered with a mantle 
of respectability by a few unthinking people, 
it is the part of prudence for our Govern- 
ment to continue and to increase its vigi- 
lance against Communists. They have al- 
ready demonstrated that they are an anti- 
American and an anti-Christian force, and 
that they are bent on the overthrow of our 
free institutions. Their doctrine is quite as 
bad as that of the Nazis even though the lat- 
ter, by reason of their superior military 
might, represent the more immediate danger. 
There must be no coddling of Communists 
either in public or in private life, and we 
shall expect that as occasion arises our Gov- 
ernment, by words and by actions, will con- 
tinue to make this clear. In this way, they 
will minimize and perhaps eliminate en- 
tirely the possibilities of evil arising from our 
national policy. The great mass of decent 
American citizens who loyally support their 
Government have a right to expect no less, 
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OF 


HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE COMMONWEAL 


Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, under 
date of October 9, at page 7754, I in- 


serted in the Recorp, with the consent of 
the Senate, an editorial entitled “Starva- 
tion as a Weapon.” The editorial was 
drawn from the Commonweal of Sep- 
tember 5, 1941. 

In the Commonweal of November 28, 
1941, there is a corollary editorial en- 
titled “Starvation in Conquered Europe.” 
I ask that unanimous consent be accord- 
ed that that editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Commonweal of November 28, 
1941] 


STARVATION IN CONQUERED EUROPE 


Secretary Morgenthau’s words to our Na- 
tional Grange on the millions of people we 
shall feed after the war must be consoling to 
the starving human multitudes in the con- 
quered countries. Even Americans shielded 
by distance and their own distractions from 
this harrowing spectacle should be startled 
to think of this ruthless blockade in terms of 
its probable duration. Current opinion is 
that the United States cannot begin an effec- 
tive military offensive for at least 2 years, 
while Hitler’s defeat may take 5. How many 
defenseless women and children and unem- 
Ployed men in the conquered countries will 
still be alive for the American farmer to feed 
by then? The need is urgent and immediate. 
We have referred more than: once to the 
competently drawn up Hoover plan which 
would relieve much of this human misery 
without risking enough German confiscation 
to play a material part in victory or defeat. 
Starvation of the helpless and the innocent 
on so large a scale is so great an evil that it 
is not a legitimate weapon under any cir- 
cumstances. So true is this that even if 
feeding the helpless Belgians, Poles, French- 
men, Greeks, and others proved to be of 
some help to “iermany, it would still be the 
duty of the United States, with huge sur- 
pluses and available carriers, to carry out 
this work. But according to recent reports 
such is not the case. Not only would. the 
Hoover plan or some modification thereof be 
designed to prevent any sizable seizures, but 
current reports from Germany are to the 
effect that after 2 years of blockade the Ger- 
man people are comparatively well fed. In 
another year they should have additional 
supplies from Russia and the conquered Bal- 
kans, so that from the point of view of food, 
the blockade of Germany and the territories 
she has conquered will be even less impor- 
tant as a factor in eventual German defeat. 
On the other hand, the conquered peoples 
who do succeed in surviving will suffer the 
effects of their deprivations for a generation. 
When will the Nation awake to its responsi- 
Dility for sending the food and medicines 
that are so urgently needed? 


Papal Pronouncements and American 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY BISHOP JOSEPH P. 
HURLEY 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able and outstanding radio address de- 
livered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on July 6, 1941, by the Most 
Reverend Joseph P. Hurley, bishop of 
St. Augustine, on the subject Papal Pro- 
nouncements and American Foreign 
Policy. : 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I have accepted the kind invitation of Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System to speak on the 
subject Papal Pronouncements and American 
Foreign Policy because I consider that an 
address on this topic might serve some use- 
ful purpose at the present time. People with 
short memories are apt to forget the heroic 
struggle of the popes in our day for human 
liberty and for human dignity just because 
a few Catholic publicists in America have 
been giving expression to views which are 
comforting to the Axis Powers. Due to my 
past connection with the papal secretariate 
of state, I deem it well to say at the outset 
that this address is delivered without any 
mandate from the Holy See, that I use only 
documents of public record, and that I engage 
only my own authority. 

Let me pass in brief review some recent pro- 
nouncements of the popes touching the pres- 
ent world conflict and its antecedents. In 
his encyclical letter Mit Brennender Sorge, 
addressed to Germany in 1937, Pope Pius XI, 
of blessed memory, stated that religious free- 
dom in that country was beset on all sides, 
that Government officials were using their 
position to induce Catholics to apostatize 
from the faith, that “intrigues had been laid 
bare which aim at nothing less than a war of 
extermination.” Later he referred to the 
hooked cross of national socialism, the swas- 
tika, as “the enemy of the cross of Christ.” 
On Christmas eve, 1937, he declared textually: 
“We will call things by their real names. In 
Germany there is a real religious persecution. 
A persecution so terrible and so grave as has 
rarely been seen before. A persecution in 
which are lacking neither brutality nor vio- 
lence nor the snares of falsehood and lies.” 

The war prepared by the Nazis in cold 
blood for over 6 years came closer, and another 
pope sat on the throne of Peter. From the 
first hour of his pontificate, Pius XII sought 
to fliny himself across the path of those who 
wanted war. On August 24, 1939, in an ap- 
peal for peace to the rulers of Europe and 
their people, he said: “Nothing is lost by 
peace, but everything may be lost by war.” 
Pronounced before the war broke out, and 
on the day following the Russo-German pact, 
this appeal was directed in the first instance 
to Germany; England and France were pas- 
sionately desirous of peace and were leaving 
no stone unturned to preserve it. Indeed, 
then as now, the world knew who was the dis- 
turber of the peace. Their knowledge was to 
receive terrible confirmation a week later 
when Christian Poland was assaulted by the 
panzer legions of paganism. It is typical of 
the unscrupulous methods of American apolo- 
gists for nazi-ism that this phrase of the 
Pope, uttered before the war began, is now 
being used by them to dissuade America from 
steps necessary to safeguard her national 
interests. 

Pope Pius XII issued his first encyclical 
in October 1939. It condemned the makers 
of war; prayed that martyred Poland might 
have a resurrection in peace and justice; it 
laid severe strictures upon the German doc- 
trine of race, the paganizing of youth and 
cynical infidelity to the plighted word. The 
reference to Germany was so unmistakable 
that only the most garbled accounts of the 
encyclical found their way into the con- 
trolled German press. 

On Christmas Eve, 1939, in his annual 
allocution, Pius XII enunciated the following 
five points of a just and honorable peace; 








(1) The right to life and independence of 
all nations, great and small—the will of one 
nation to live must not mean the sentence 
of death passed upon another; (2) cessation 
of the ~ace for armaments; (3) a juridical 
institution to guarantee the fulfillment of 
treaties; (4) respect for the rights of racial 
minorities; (5) acceptance of the law of God, 
and of the spirit of justice and of universal 
charity as the basis of international relations. 

On January 7, 1940, in his reply to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s letter announcing the mis- 
sion of Mr. Myron Taylor, the Pope wrote: 
“This appointment is an exemplary act of 
fraternal and hearty solidarity between the 
New and the Old World in defense against 
the chilling breath of aggressive and deadly, 
godless and anti-Christian tendencies that 
threaten to dry up the fountainhead whence 
civilization has come and drawn its strength.” 

Spring came and the murderous hosts of 
Nazi Germany Once again, contrary to sol- 
emn treaty, without provocation, and with- 
out previous declaration of war, invaded Hol- 


lanc, Belgium, and Luxemburg. To King - 


Leopold of Belgium, heroic son of a hero 
father, went those words of a hero pope: 
“When for the second time against their 
will and rights the Belgian people see their 
territory exposed to the cruelties of war, pro- 
foundly moved, we send Your Majesty and 
all your beloved nation the assurance of our 
paternal affection. Praying A‘mighty God 
that this hard trial may result in the rees- 
tablishment of full liberty and the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, we accord with all 
our heart to Your Majesty and to your pro- 
ple our apostolic benediction.” Similar tele- 
grams were sent to the Queen of Holland 
and to the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg. 
When these messages were published in the 
Vatican newspaper, the Osservatore Romano, 
the paper was banned from circulation in 
Italy, and priests and laymen were beaten in 
the streets of Rome for reading or possessing 
it. It was one of the first attempts of the 
Axis to intimidate the Pope—and it failed 
as it was bound to fail. From that day to 
this—down to the preaching last Sunday of 
that beautiful, appealing homily of hope and 
encouragement—Pope Pius XII has not 
ceased to raise his voice against the evils of 
totalitarianism. He has condemned the 
wholesale murder of defectives and incur- 
ables in Germany; he has worked silently but 
effectively to alleviate the lot of.war pris- 
oners and of refugees; his radio station has 
continued to tell the world the awful truth 
about Poland. 

This is a brief conspectus of the Papal atti- 
tude toward the issue of this war. I shall 
leave it to you, my hearers, to judge if it gives 
any comfort to those who have loosed the 
flood of destruction and hatred upon the 
world; if it can, by any stretch of imagina- 
tion, be construed as lending approval to 
those publicists who would deter us from 
defending our Christian civilization against 
the might of embattled paganism. 

Let us turn now to the foreign policy of 
the United States Government. 

I do not intend to imply that there is or 
has been any concerted action between our 
Government and the Holy See. As everybody 
knows, the Holy See is concerned primarily 
with the religious and with the supernatural, 
entering the field of secular affairs only where 
the primary interests of God and souls are 
involved. The Holy See and our Government 
have pursued independent policies, each in 
its own sphere. He who runs may read, none- 
theless, a striking parallelism between their 
attitudes where moral questions were at issue. 

Before the war American foreign policy was 
directed to the preservation of the peace, on 
the principle that “nothing is lost by peace, 
everything may be lost by war.” We indulged 
in no falsely suave diplomacy of inaction and 
indifference; keenly alive to its duty as a 
great Christian power, our Government made 
intelligent, earnest, well-timed and repeated 
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endeavors to stave off war by finding a com- 
mon ground upon which potential aggressor 
and potential victims could meet. After the 
war started the same high-minded efforts 
were made to circumscribe it. I have al- 
ready quoted the words in which Pope Pius 
XII bore public witness to the labors of 
President Roosevelt in favor of the peace. 
When the full story is known—and I venture 
to express the hope that our State Depart- 
ment may issue a white paper on the subject 
in the near future—we in America will have 
reason to feel proud of the role played by our 
Government, and to rest secure in the knowl- 
edge that no stone was left unturned, in 
parallel efforts with the Holy See, to safe- 
guard the peace of the world. 

It is history, of course, that we failed. 
We failed because one nation, confidently 
arrogant in its armored might, wanted war. 
This war is Germany’s doing; it is a war of 
stark aggression; a war for European and 
world domination. And if you do not be- 
lieve that the Nazi aims at our continent, 
then explain to me why his agents have spun 
their network all over Central and South 
America; why he has planted them here in 
this country by the thousands. It is there- 
fore sheer ignorance mixed with folly to 
speak of this war, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders, as if it were but another war of im- 
perial conquest upon which Americans may 
look in philosophic indiTerence. Thank God, 
our Government never simulated a dishonor- 
ing neutrality which the American people 
-'d not and could not feel toward religious 
persecution and aggression. The war is 
rather an assault of one race against the 
world; in the words of a profound historian, 
the Hungarian Kolnai, it is a war against the 
West; it is a revolution of irreligion and 
paganism against the Christian ethic and the 
Christian civilization. 

When we were compelled to face the reali- 
ties of the war in Europe, which was also 
potentially a war against us and all the 
peoples of Christiandom, we discussed and we 
agreed upon a national policy and upon a 
Government to enforce that policy. We did 
that last November when we chose a Presi- 
dent and gave him the mandate to afford 
all possible aid short of war to the democ- 
racies. It now appears that there has 
developed a conflict between these two aims, 
aid to the democracies on the one hand and 
avoidance of war on the other. Indeed from 
the first, it was seen that we were taking 
sides in the war, and that it might be difficult 
to avoid being involved. We knew the risk; 
and we took ‘t. It was a superb policy, and 
statesmanlike genius presided at its concep- 
tion. But as an enunciation of the American 
will in a war-torn world, it called for con- 
stant interpretation; it was of necessity sub- 
ject to the condition which is implicit in all 
understanding rebus sic stantibus, that is 
to say, as long as matters remain as they are, 
and are not radically changed by contingency 
and vicissitude. If the conditions under which 
that policy was approved should change, then 
the policy must change; if those conditions 
change rapidly, then we must be prepared for 
a rapid change in the policy. What shall be 
our guide should such a necessity arise? I 
think it is abundantly clear to anyone who 
will give it a moment’s reflection. Behind 
our dual policy, there stands a single per- 
manent indefeasible principle: The will and 
the right of our Nation to live. The policy 
sprang from that principle; in the light of 
that principle it must be interpreted. Any 
conflict between the necessarily provisional 
terms of a policy must be resolved by the 
basic principle of national security. The 
question of peace or war in the last analysis 
is a question which can be decided only with 
reference to the safety of this Union. 

Since, then, we are confronted with a con- 
flict between aid to the Allies and avoidance 
of war, who shall decide? Certainly not the 
people, for they have neither the experience 
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nor access to the facts nor in many cases the 
understanding which are required. Nor does 
the Constitution demand it. The form let- 
ters and the chain telegrams and the threat- 
ened demonstration on the White House lawn 
are therefore quite beside the point. I have 
an abiding faith in government by the 
people; but I do not believe that questions of 
national security, in an epoch of crisis, should 
be submitted directly to them. It would be 
a lumbering process involving fatal delay 
and fatal leakage of plans to potential 
enemies. Nor is the record of democratic 
peoples in the pre-war period such as would 
inspire much confidence. In France the will 
of the nation to live was paralyzed by the 
interminable acrimonious debates in press 
and forum; by sabotage on the left and con- 
fusion of counsels on the right. There were 
elements in France, as there are here, which 
preferred civil war to a war against a foreign 
foe. 

England: The case of the English people 
differed from that of the French in degree 
but not in kind. If they are today fighting 
for time, with their backs against the wall, it 
is to a great extent because 10,000,000 of 
them who signed the round robin for peace, 
almost at any price, paralyzed the military 
preparations of the nation. And the boys at 
Oxford, not unlike some of our own uni- 
versity men, voted to fight only on their own 
terms. It is all well to say that they are 
now battling heroically for God and country. 
But it is opportune to recall that it was their 
stupidity which laid their island open to 
attack and breught them to the brink of 
disaster. Let us admire the English people 
in their magnificent penance, but let us not 
emulate their sin and folly. 

To the Congress, under the Constitution, 
belongs the weighty responsibility of declar- 
ing war. That is clear, but I am afraid that 
it is not a complete answer to the practical 
question. For it is manifestly impossible 
that the day-to-day decisions, which must 
be taken often in the greatest secrecy, should 
be submitted to the Congress for discussion. 
Such matters are lawfully the competence of 
the Executive. Furthermore, in times of 
emergency the powers of the Executive are 
very properly enlarged by Congress. In the 
very nature of the case, therefore, and with 
the fullest legality, important decisions of far- 
reaching effect must be taken by the Presi- 
dent both in his capacity as Chief Executive 
and in his capacity as Commander in Chief. 
To all practical intents it is up to him to 
safeguard the interests of the Nation in times 
of great emergency. As the Commander in 
Chief of our armed forces and as the one 
charged with the conduct of foreign affairs, 
he must be ready to act fast and decisively 
should the need arise, and it is all to the good 
that he is equipped by the Constitution and 
by congressional enactment to do so. 

In the present circumstances, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the declaration of 
war, the constitutional prerogative of the 
Congress, is no longer in style; the Nazi has 
seen to that. We must, too, face the fact 
that we have already left the political and 
diplomatic zone, and have entered the zone 
of strategy. I believe this to be true, not only 
of ourselves, but of almost every country in 
the world. Since the Nazi had from the first 
marked us as his enemy, it is well that we 
accept that fact, even though it has not yet 
pleased him to make war upon us. But his 
policy of limited objectives, that policy by 
which he betrayed and enslaved a continent, 
is fast approaching the point of showdown 
with us. It will be folly if we do not ap- 
praise our whole relationship with the Axis 
Powers from the standpoint of strategy. We 
may not, we must not wait for the start of 
hostilities before we make our dispositions. 
Prewar strategy is so all-important today 
that wars are won or lost before they enter 
the shooting phase. With the example of all 
the countries of Europe before us, let us pray 
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for peace but prepare for war. Even though 
we hope to avoid war, we must put this coun- 
try, its economy, its finance, its very think- 
ing, on a footing of preparedness for war in 
the shortest possible time. Any other course 
may be literally national suicide. Let me say 
immediately that I pray with all my soul that 
we shall never need to go to war; that our 
aid to our friends and our own military 
strength may be such as to bring about the 
discouragement and the defeat of the enemy 
of Christendom. It is not the business of 
a churchman to call for war. But neither 
may any churchman do anything other than 
encourage a government to protect by all 
prudent and necessary means its sacred na- 
tional interests. A fortiori, when the inter- 
ests of religion the world over are piaced in 
jeopardy by a ruthless persecutor of the 
church of Christ. The faith which I profess 
and love teaches that war is a legitimate, 
though extreme, instrument of a just na- 
tional policy. From time to time, we church- 
men are obliged to quote the scriptures to 
governments which would encroach upon our 
sphere—“Render unto God the things that 
are God's.” I believe that our Government 
in this awful hour may with justice say to 
certain churchmen, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar's.” 

My great fear is that we will not be per- 
mitted to have the choice between war and 
peace; that the Nazi will not let us have 
peace as he did not let the nations of Europe 
have peace. Many qualified observers think 
that our only choice is when we shall enter 
the war. In other words, that we shall sooner 
or later be forced into the war by the Nazi 
lust for world domination. That is why this 
country is honeycombed with Nazi operatives, 
both American and foreign; that is why 
Central and South America are covered by 
a network of Nazi agents. In this view, 
which has much to commend it, the ques- 
tions which America has to answer are three: 
(1) Shall we enter the war now or later? (2) 
Shall we enter the war on our own terms or 
on terms dictated by Nazi strategy? (3) 
Shall we enter the war with allies or shall 
we bear the brunt of it alone? 

If there is any merit to the foregoing con- 
siderations, born of experience and of study, 
it may be all boiled down to this: Since our 
problem is primarily a strategic one, it should 
be left to the commander in chief who alone, 
in constant, loyal communication with the 
Congress and in consultation with his mili- 
tary and naval advisers, is capable of bring- 
ing us safely through the dangers which 
encompass us. 

Let me add a word about the latest de- 
velopment: The Russo-German war. On the 
subject of communism the Christian stand 
has been defined by Pius XI in his Encyclical 
on Atheistic Communism. On the subject 
of National Socialism it has been defined by 
the same Pontiff in his Encyclical to Ger- 
many. I am convinced that these two docu- 
ments give us the one safe guide to the 
ideological questions involved in this war, 
which has pitted Nazi against Communist. 
The Nazi and his sympathizers over here are 
trying to make out that it is a holy crusade 
against communism. Crusade forsocth: Not 
God, but the enemy of God wills it; its 
standard is not the cross but the swastika 
which a great pontiff called the foe of the 
Cross of Christ; the rape of Poland is scarcely 
a recommendation for Christian knights; and 
the recluse of Berchtesgaden is badly cast for 
the role of Peter the Hermit. The bald facts 
of the “crusade” are these: On Sunday morn- 
ing, June 22, the Nazis, in violation of a 


thought, unity of purpose, unity of action. 
May I add that we have, too, great need of 
the virtues of reverence and obedience? In 
a free people, these things must come from 
an inner discipline based upon conscientious 
conviction. If we are to be united, there is 
only one center around which, at a Nation, 
we can rally: that center is Washington. If 
our Union is to be real and effective, we must 
schooi ourselves to reverence and obey our 
lawful authorities, our President, in the first 
place, and our Congress. They personify the 
ideals and the will of this country. They 
have led us admirably in this crisis, not of 
their making. They are for peace—for peace 
as long as it is consistent with the highest 
interests of the Nation. In the anxious hours 
of deliberation and decision which they, es- 
pecially our President, must pass they are 
deserving of our deepest sympathy, of the 
comfort of our prayers. Patriotic men, bent 
on the protection of our beloved land—I have 
confidence in them. I confess that I have no 
confidence in anyone who seeks in a time of 
crisis to undermine legitimate authority; 
who speaks disparagingly or distrustfully of 
our highest magistrates. I have no confidence 
in those who oppose the steps by which we 
achieved our present stage of defense; I have 
no confidence in those who reserve ail their 
fault finding for America and who praise the 
Nazi with faint condemnation. They may be 
good men—and some of them are; but be 
their station high or low, Americans, to whom 
they are giving bad example of division, 
should disregard their counsels. 

Among them is a small but noisy group of 
Catholics. We have suffered long from their 
tantrums. We have blushed with shame 
when they acted up before company as tan- 
trum children will do in every family. Years 
ago they established the crank school of eco- 
nomics; latterly they have founded the tirade 
school of journalism; they are now engaged 
in popularizing the ostrich school of strat- 
egy. The school may change its curriculum, 
but the same professors hold the chairs for 
they are specialists in the universe of knowl- 
edge. Many Catholics are inclined to apolo- 
gize for them; but I think that is unwise. 
They are embarrassing, but not significant, 
and quite harmless as long as their tantrums 
do not lead them to break the furniture. 
They will disappear in time like those other 
exhibitionists—the marathon dancers and 
the flagpole sitters—who amused America for 
awhile and vanished. 

The American people will be wise if they 
turn themselves as individuals to the task 
of moral rearmament. The years which lie 
ahead will probe us with relentless fingers to 
find and to exploit our moral weaknesses. A 
democracy, above all forms of government, 
must find its strength in the virtue of the 
people; its greatest danger is decadence from 
within. It is my most fervent prayer that 
we may set ourselves with a will to the 
task of sanctifying ourselves, our homes, and 
our public life, to the end that in these days 
of trial and reckoning we may be and re- 
main a Christian example among the na- 
tions, a people acceptable to Almighty God. 
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or 
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Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Chesly Manly: 

[Prom the Washington Times-Herald of 

December 4, 1941] 


F. D. R.’s SecrET WAR PLAN REVEALED—ARMY, 
Navy Ask 10,000,000 Men To BEsaT THE 
Axis 

(By Chesly Manly) 


A confidential report prepared by the joint 
Army and Navy high command by direction 
of President Roosevelt calls for American ex- 
peditionary forces aggregating 5,000,000 men 
for a final land offensive against Germany 
and her satellites. It contemplates total 
armed forces of 10,045,658 men. 

One of the few existing copies of this 
astounding document, which represents de- 
cisions and commitments affecting the desti- 
nies of peoples throughout the civilized 
world, became available to the Washington 
Times-Herald and the Chicago Tribune yes- 
terday. 

TOTAL WAR ON UNPRECEDENTED SCALE 


It is a blueprint for total war on a scale un- 
precedented in at least two oceans and three 
continents, Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

The report expresses the considered opinion 
of the Army and Navy strategists that “Ger- 
many and her European satellites cannot be 
defeated by the European powers now fighting 
against her.” 

Therefore, it concludes, “If c-w European 
enemies are to be defeated, it v ‘l be neces- 
sary for the United States to ener the war 
and to employ a part of its armed forces of- 
fensively in the eastern Atlantic and in 
Europe and Africa.” 


SUPREME EFFORT TO BEGIN JULY 1, 1943 


July 1, 1943, is fixed as the date for the be- 
ginning of the final supreme effort by Ameri- 
can land forces to defeat the mighty German 
Army in Europe. In the meantime, however, 
increasingly active participation is prescribed 
for the United States, to consist of the grad- 
ual encirclement of Germany by the estab- 
lishment of military bases, an American air 
offensive against Germany from bases in the 
British Isles and in the Near East, and pos- 
sible action by American expeditionary forces 
in Africa and the Near East. 

For the ultimate supreme effort the war 
prospectus calls for a total of 10,045,658 men 
in the armed forces of the United States, con- 
sisting of 1,100,000 in the Navy, including the 
naval air force; 150,000 in the Marine Corps; 
6,745,658 in the Army ground force; and 
2,050,000 in Army air force. 

The report states that the forces deemed 
necessary to defeat the potential enemies of 








the United States total 5 field armies, consist- 
ing of approximately 215 divisions (infantry, 
armored, motorized, air-borne, mountain, and 
cavalry), and appropriate supporting service 
elements. 

SHIPPING ESTIMATE REVEALS STUPENDOUS TASK 


The estimate that 5,000,000 men will be 
sent overseas to European areas is contained 
in the section of the report that deals with 
shipping. It states that there will not be 
enough shipping to transport such a force to 

over a period of 1 year but that the 
“building up of large military forces in the 
theater of operations will probably extend 
over a period of at least 2 years.” 

The document emphasizes that the stupen- 
dous task which it assigns to the United 
States will require military forces “of un- 
precedented strength” and qualifies the over- 
all estimates as follows: 

“The forces that we now assume as neces- 
sary to realize our national objectives and 
for which production capacity must be pro- 
vided may not be adequate or appropriate. 

“No one can predict the situation that will 
confront the United States in 1943. We may 
require much larger forces” than those indi- 
cated by the estimates mentioned above. 


WAR TO GO ON THOUGH RUSSIA FALLS 


The report assumes that Germany, Italy, 
all German-occupied countries cooperating 
with Germany, Vichy France, Japan, Man- 
chukuo, and possibly Spain and Portugal are 
potential enemies. 

It calls for continuation of the war against 
this assumed combination of enemies even 
though the British Commonwealth and Soviet 
Russia should be completely defeated, and 
predicts that Russia will be militarily im- 
potent by July 1, 1942. 

Against Japan the report recommends 
eventual “strategic methods” consisting of a 
strong defense of Siberia, with the assistance 
of whatever Russian resistance remains in 
the maritime provinces, a strong defense of 
Malaysia, an economic offensive through 
blockade, a reduction of Japanese military 
power by air raids, and a Chinese offensive 
against the Japanese forces of occupation. 

The report does not attempt to estimate 
what the cost of waging war on such a tre- 
mendous scale will be, but the Tribune dis- 
closed in a Washington dispatch last week 
that the ~dministration’s armament program 
contemplates additional appropriations by 
Congress of $40,000,000,000 in the next 6 
months. This would raise the total cost of 
the war program to approximately $110,000,- 
000,000 by July 1, 1942, a full year before 
the proposed beginning of the “supreme ef- 
fort.” 


HARRY HOPKINS HELPED WITH WAR PROSPECTUS 


The war prospectus is dated September 11, 
1941, and was prepared by the Army and 
Navy Joint Board, which is the supreme com- 
mand of the United States, in response to a 
letter addressed to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson by President Roosevelt on July 9, 
1941. 

Harry L. Hopkins, closest adviser to the 
President on war strategy and his confidential 
emissary to Winston Churchill, the British 
Prime Minister, and Josef Stalin, the Russian 
dictator, assisted in the preparation of the 
high command estimates. Hopkins was asked 
to participate in the conferences by the Pres- 
ident, who directed Secretary Stimson to 
initiate the conferences. 

The President’s letter follows in full: 


JuLy 9, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTAry: I wish that you, 
or appropriate representatives designated by 
you, would join with the Secretary of the 
Navy (Frank Knox) and his representatives 
in exploring at once the over-all production 
requirements required to defeat our potential 
enemies. 
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I realize that this report involves the mak- 
ing of appropriate assumptions as to our 
probable friends and enemies and the con- 
ceivable theaters of operation which will be 
required. I wish you would explore the mu- 
nitions and mechanical equipment of all 
types, which, in your opinion, would be re- 
quired to exceed by an appropriate amount 
that which is available to our potential 
enemies. 

From your report we should be able to 
establish a munitions objective indicating 
the industrial capacity which this Nation will 
require. I am not suggesting a detailed re- 
port but one that, while general in scope, 
would cover the most critical items in our 
defense, and which could then be translated 
by the Office of Production Management into 
practical realities of production facilities. 

It seems to me that we need to know our 
program in its entirety even though at a later 
date it may be amended. I believe that the 
confidential report which I am asking you to 
make to me would be of great assistance not 
only in the efficient utilization of our produc- 
tion facilities but would afford an adequate 
opportunity for planning for the greatly in- 
creased speed of delivery which our defense 
program requires. 

I am asking Mr. Hopkins to join with you 
in these conferences. I would appreciate it 
if the Secretary of War could take the in- 
itiative in these conferences. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


The Joint Board consists of Admiral Har- 
old R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations; Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the 
Army; Maj. Gen. William Bryden, Deputy 
Chief of Staff; Rear Admiral R. E. Ingersoll, 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations; Maj. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Air and Chief of the Army Air Forces; 
Rear Admiral John H. Towers, Chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics; Brig. Gen. 
L. T. Terow, Assistant Chief of Staff in 
Charge of the War Plans Division, and Rear 
Admiral R. K. Turner, Director of War Plans 
in the office of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

The report was signed by General Marshall 
and Admiral Stark. : 

As the date of the President’s letter shows, 
the Joint Board already was at work on the 
preparation of the war estimates when 
President Roosevelt joined Prime Minister 
Churchill in the proclamation of their so- 
called Atlantic charter of August 14, which 
pledged the cooperation of the United States 
for “the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny.” 

At a White House conference on August 18 
Mr. Roosevelt told congressional leaders 
about his secret confabulations at sea with 
Churchill. The Tribune reported exclusively 
that the new war alliance called for an ulti- 
mate land invasion of the continent of Eu- 
rope as the only possible method of defeating 
Germany and that such an invasion would 
depend upon the assistance of a vast Ameri- 
can expeditionary force. 

The Tribune dispatch enraged President 
Roosevelt and the White House ordered Sen- 
ate Majority Leader ALBEN W. BarKLEy, of 
Kentucky, to repudiate the article on the 
floor of the Senate. BarKLEyY denounced the 
Tribune story as a “deliberate falsehood.” 

The Tribune nevertheless continued to re- 
veal the hidden war plans of the administra- 
tion, as it alone had done as the announced 
objectives progressed from “short of war” to 
“shooting war.” 

On October 1 the Tribune disclosed that 
appropriations and authorizations already 
Voted by Congress were large enough to equip 
10,000,000 men, including an air force of 
2,000,000. 

On November 26 the Tribune informed its 
readers that the administration’s so-called 
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victory program contemplated an army of 
5,000,000 to 8,000,000 men and would re- 
quire appropriations of $40,000,000,000, in- 
cluding 20 billions for lend-lease aid to 
Britain, Russia, and other countries, within 
the next 6 months. 

STORIES NOW CONFIRMED BY SECRET REPORT 

The secret report prepared by the high 
command under President Roosevelt’s di- 
rection officially confirms the Tribune revela- 
tions. 

The high command report supports two 
of the major contentions of Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, who has been maligned as a defeatist, 
an appeaser, and a Nazi sympathizer by 
administration war propagandists and the 
interventionist press. 

Lindbergh has insisted that the powers 
now fighting Germany cannot defeat Ger- 
many. This is the opinion of the Army and 
the Navy. Lindbergh has insisted that Eng- 
land does not possess enough bases to ac- 
commodate enough airplanes for a successful 
aerial bombardment of Germany. On this 
question a section of the confidential report, 
which was prepared by the Army’s Air In- 
telligence, states: 

“The air force that can be employed against 
a hostile nation is that which can be placed 
within a radius of action of any enemy 
objective from available bases. Bombard- 
ment units required for operations against 
Germany have been estimated, together with 
pursuit aircraft required for the defense of 
the bases. 

“The radius of action of bombarding 
airplanes and the availability of bases are 
thus considered: 6,860 bombardment air- 
planes is the estimated requirement for 
operations against Germany. It develops 
that but 169 bases are available, which will 
accommodate 3,842 bombers and 1,690 pur- 
suit planes for operations against Germany, 
and an additional 117 airdromes to accom- 
modate 3,018 bombers are required.” 

The official report also explodes some of 
the other popular myths that have been 
most sedulously fostered by administration 
spokesmen and war propagandists generally. 


SOME POPULAR MYTHS EXPLODED 


For instance, it scorns the popular notion 
that this is a war to overthrow Hitler and 
the Nazi regime, rather than a war against 
the German people, in the following words: 

“It is believed that the overthrow of the 
Nazi regime by action of the German people 
is unlikely in the near future, and will not 
occur until Germany is upon the point of 
military defeat. Even though a new regime 
were to be established it is not at all certain 
that such a regime would agree to peace 
terms acceptable to the United States.” 

In the following words the report demol- 
ishes the administration argument that the 
United States would be shut off from worid 
trade and strangled economically if the Axis 
Powers were permitted to dominate Europe, 
Africa, and Asia: 

“Since the paramount trade interests of 
the United States are in the Western Hemi- 
sphere it is imperative that the United States 
must provide armed forces appropriately dis- 
persed which, in any eventuality, operating 
in cooperation with the forces of other Amer- 
ican powers, could successfully prevent ex- 
pansion in the Western,Hemisphere by Euro- 
pean or Asiatic military powers even though 
the British commonwealth had collapsed.” 

But the report adds that the attainment 
of “this objective alone,” that is upholding 
the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will not accomplish the other specified 
national objectives. These objectives, it 


states, can be attained “only through mili- 
tary victories outside of the Hemisphere.” 
The other objectives, that is, the war aims 
of the United States outside the Western 
Hemisphere, are stated thus: 
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“Prevention of the destruction of the Brit- 
ish Empire; prevention of the further exten- 
sion of Japanese territorial dominion; even- 
tual establishment in Europe and Asia of bal- 
ances of power which will most nearly insure 
political stability in those regions and/or the 
security of the United States, and so far as 
practicable, the establishment of regimes 
favorable to economic freedom and economic 
liberty.” 

Thus it appears that the No. 1 military 
objective of sending American armed forces 
outside the Western Hemisphere is the pres- 
ervation of the British Empire. The last- 
mentioned cbjective is the “freedoms” which 
President Roosevelt has vowed to establish 
everywhere in the world. Three of the Pres- 
ident’s four freedoms, however, have been 
eliminated—freedom of religion, freedom of 
expression, and freedom from fear. The 
fourth—freedom from want—becomes “eco- 
nomic freedom and economic liberty.” 


NAVY PLANS FOR WORLD OFFENSIVE 


The section of the report dealing with the 
Navy calls for forces and facilities, including 
naval aviation, “capable of executing strong 
naval offensives in the eastern Atlantic and 
the central and western Pacific Ocean.” Be- 
sides the so-called two-ocean Navy, with a 
personnel of 1,100,000 men and 150,000 in the 
Marine Corps, it calls for an increase in 
American merchant shipping to a total of 
18,000,000 gross tons. 

The secticn on shipping estimates that the 
transportation of 5,000,000 men with modern 
air and mechanized equipment to European 
areas over a period of 1 year would require 
7,000,000 tons of shipping, or 1,000 ships, and 
that to maintain such a force in the theater 
of operations would require about 10,000,000 
tons, or 1,500 ships. 

Of the total of 18,000,000 tons of shipping 
proposed to be constructed, 6,000,000 tons are 
for the use of Great Britain. 

A section of the report under the title 
“Major strategy of the United States and its 
associates,” states in part: 

“The joint board is convinced that the first 
major objective of the United States and its 
associates should be the complete military 
defeat of Germany. 

“An inconclusive peace between Germany 
and her present active military enemies 
would be likely to give Germany an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize continental Europe and 
replenish her strength. Even though the 
British Commonwealth and Russia were com- 
pletely defeated, there would be important 
reasons for the United States to continue 
the war against Germany in spite of the 
greatly increased difficulty of obtaining final 
victory. 

“From this it follows that the principal 
Strategic method employed by the United 
States in the immediate future should be the 
material support of the present military op- 
erations against Germany and their reen- 
forcement by active participation in the war 
by the United States while holding Japan in 
check pending future developments. Neces- 
sarily only small rmy contingents are now 
sufficiently equipped and trained for imme- 
diate participation in offensive operations. 

“Except in the case of Russia, the principal 
strength of the associated powers is in naval 
and air categories. Naval and air power may 
prevent wars from being lost and by weaken- 
ing the enemy’s strength may greatly con- 
tribute to victory. By themselves, however, 
naval and air forces seldom, if ever, win 
important wars. It should be recognized as 
an almost invariable rule that only land 
armies can likely win wars. 

“It is out of the question to expect the 
United States and its associates to undertake 
in the near future a substantial and success- 
ful land offensive against the center of the 
German power. It being obvious that the 
associated powers cannot defeat Germany by 
Gefensive operations, effective strategic of- 
fensive methods other than an early land 
offensive in Europe must be employed. 


“These methods may be found in a con- 


of 
offensives 
economic, and industrial resources; and 
of versive activity in the con- 
tories.’ 
states that the “field forces of 
the United Stat~s, air and ground, will not 
prepared for ultimate decisive modern 
t before July 1, 1943, due to the short- 
essential equipment.” 
FIELD FORCE READY BY JULY 1, 1943 


Accordingly the strategic concept of opera- 
tions required to defeat Germany is projected 
beyond that date into the indefinite future. 
The projected operations are divided into 
three phases, as follows: 

“First phase (until M-Day, or when hos- 
tilities begin): Objective: Insure delivery of 
supplies to the British Isles and provide mu- 
nitions for other nations fighting the Axis 
in order to preclude diminution of other war 
efforts and concurrently to prepare United 
States for active participation in the war. 
(We are now in this phase.) 

“Becond phase (M-Day until prepared for 
final offensive action): Objective: Prepare 
the way for the eventual defeat of Germany 
by active participation as an associate of 
Great Britain and other nations fighting the 
Axis Powers. 

“Final phase: Total defeat of Germany.” 

The Tribune has been informed by reliable 
sources that the second phase of American 
participation in the war probably will begin 
next April with the dispatch of air forces to 
the British Isles and the Near East, where 
bases already are under construction. The 
report of the joint board does not fix a def- 
inite date for the beginning of active par- 
ticipation in the war, but indicates that it 
will be soon. 


STEPS PRELIMINARY TO ALL~OUT WAR 


The report states that “before ground op- 
erations are undertaken in continental Eu- 
rope the following conditions must be created 
by our sea and: air forces in collaboration 
with the British and associated powers: 

“1. The surface and subsurface vessels of 
the Axis must be swept from the seas, par- 
ticularly in the Atlantic waters contingent 
to Europe. 

“2. Overwhelming air supremacy must be 
accomplished. 

“3. The economic and industrial life of 
Germany must be rendered ineffective. 

“4. The combat effectiveness of the Ger- 
man air and ground units must be weak- 
ened by dispersion and the shortage of ma- 
terials, including fuel. 

“5. Popular support of the war effort by 
the peoples of the Axis Powers must be weak- 
ened, and their confidence shattered by sub- 
versive activities, propaganda, deprivation, 
and the destruction wrought.” 

The report states that “the elimination of 
effective military bases encircling the Nazi 
citadel must be undertaken as appropriate 
means become available and when favorable 
conditions are created for the operations in- 
volved.” 

UNITED STATES TROOPS TO SPREAD OVER GLOBE 


The report sets forth the exact number of 
troops that will be required in American mili- 
tary bases and outlying possessions. They 
include substantial forces in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, as well as Iceland, New- 
fcundland, Greenland, Jamaica, Bermuda, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Curacao, Aruba, British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Puerto Rico, Panama, Ha- 
waii, the Philippines and Alaska. Curacao 
and Aruba are Dutch possessions in the 
Caribbean. American troops already have 
occupied Dutch Guiana, in South America. 

The section of the report prepared by the 
Army’s Air Intelligence disagreed with the 
opinion of the joint board that a land inva- 
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sion against Germany can be attempted by 
July 1, 1943. 

“It is improbable,” Air Intelligence stated, 
“that a land invasion can be carried on 
against Germany within the next 3 years.” 

Also contrary to the belief of the joint 
board, the air strategists expressed the opin- 
ion that “if an air offensive is successful, a 
land offensive may not be necessary.” 

The Air Intelligence section contains an 
elaborate diagram showing American bomb- 
ing planes converging over selected objec- 
tives in Germany from a network of bases 
in the British Isles, and from two “A. A. F.” 
(American air force) bases in the Near East. 

(Two Army bases already are under con- 
struction in the Near East, one at the foot of 
the Red Sea, and one at the head of the 
Persian Gulf.) 

According to the data set forth below the 
Air Intelligence diagram the bombardment 
operations will be directed against 154 se- 
lected German targets and will require a total 
of 6,834 operating bombardment planes, with 
monthly replacements of 1,288 planes. 

The Air Intelligence report also contains 
detailed plans for what it describes as a 
“strategic defense” in the Orient. These 
plans call for 25 groups of bombers, with 
1,700 planes, not including reserves, and 32 
groups of pursuit planes, 4,160 in all, not 
including reserves. 

The air intelligence report states that about 
60 percent of Germany’s aviation gasoline 
comes from synthetic production, 80 percent 
oi which is made in 27 plants. These 27 
plants are vulnerable to aerial bombardment, 
all being between 400 and 1,000 miles of Eng- 
land, according to the report. 


NAZI WAR POWER IS ESTIMATED 


The report estimates Germany's airplane 
strength as follows: 

Operation combat, 5,847; projected strength 
to September 21, 1943, 9,250. 

Total in air fleet, 11,835; projected strength 
to September 21, 1943, 18,900. 

Sum total of all types, 2€,320; projected 
strength to September 21, 1943, 57,705. 

Estimated pilot strength, 48,500. 

Estimated total monthly losses, 1,800. 

The report estimates that there are six and 
one-half millicn men under arms in the Ger- 
man Army, 100,000 in the navy, and one and 
one-half million in the air force. In addition 
t. this armed force it is estimated that cight 
and one-half million men are engaged in 
armament works, making a total of almost 
17,000,000 men engaged directly in this war. 

The War Plans Division of the General Staff 
prepared the section of the report which ex- 
presses -he belief that “Germany will occupy 
Russian territory west of the general line 
White Sea-Moscow-Volga River, all inclusive, 
by July 1942, and that militarily Russia will 
be impotent subsequent to that date.” 

The report expresses the opinion, however, 
that Germany will require until July 1943 to 
establish order out of chaos in western Russia 
s‘ifficiently to profit economically from her 
drive to the east. 


EARLY OFFENSIVE AGAINST AXIS CALLED URGENT 


Under the heading “Strategic Employment 
of Ground Forces,” the report of the War 
Plans Division indicates that the Allies, 
meaning American and British forces, must 
drive German forces out of Norway before 
beginning the final land offensive against the 
Germany Army. This task alone may require 
several hundred thousand men, including 
specially trained mountain divisions, the re- 
port states. It continues: 

“Careful studies concerning the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, the Iberian peninsula, the 
Near East, and Africa have been made by the 
War Plans Division of the General] Staif, and 
these studies made important contributions 
in the determination of the estimated ground 
forces. 

“Task forces consisting principally of ar- 
mored and motor divisions must be created 
for possible operations in North Africa, the 








Middle East, France, and the Low Countries. 
The exact strength and the composition of 
the task forces necessary to seize and main- 
tain military bases will be determined imme- 
diately prior to the operations. 

“The United States is approaching its task 
in a logical manner, but the production of 
matériel must be greatly accelerated to per- 
mit its accomplishment. At present the bulk 
of our production has to be devoted to the 
support of Great Britain and associates, 
rendering it impracticable for us to under- 
take offensive commitments. But time is of 
the essence, and the longer we delay effective 
offensive operations against the Axis the more 
difficult will become the attainment of 
victory. 

“It is mandatory that we reach an early 
appreciation of our stupendous task and gain 
the wholehearted support of the entire coun- 


try in the production of trained men, ships, - 


munitions, and ample reserves.” 





Race Bias As a Moral Evil 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 4, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE REVEREND JOHN 
LAFARGE, S. J. 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a fine and challenging 
letter written by Father LaFarge to the 
New York Times: 


[From the New York Times, November 24, 
1941] 


Race Bras aS A “Morat Evit”—New York, 
Ir Is Hetp, SHoutp Take LEAD IN OVER- 
COMING PREJUDICE 


To the Eprror oF THE NEw YorK TIMES: 

Having read for many years comments on 
the situation in Harlem, past and present, 
one capital point I find is ignored with 
astonishing regularity. 

Only when, as in 1935, the white popula- 
tion is affected by the conditions and the 
neglect on the part of authorities which 
perennially trouble the lives of Harlem’s 
Negro residents, only then, it appears, dces 
the public rub its eyes end become conscious 
that in Harlem there are agencies, racial and 
interracial, steadfastly working to cope with 
these same conditions. 

It takes, however, the penetrating mind 
and the courageous pen of a Pearl Buck, 
writing in your issue of November 15, to 
reveal a basic matter which is ever evaded. 
All that Harlem, through its agencies, does 
for itself, or that such agencies do for Har- 
lem—or for the Bedford-Stuyvesant area, or 
for Newark’s Tenth Ward, or Chicago’s South 
Side, or for any other such region—is condi- 
tioned by the far-reaching evil of race 
prejudice. 


WORK IS HANDICAPPED 


Church and school alike devote them- 
selves to the interests of Harlem's youth. 
In that area men and women of various 
professional groups, priests, and nuns, col- 
ored and white, are lavishing on Harlem, 
that is to say, New York's future citizens, 
a care second to none in this country by 
every standard of intelligence and devotion. 
But the work of the church, of the schools, 
of the youth organizations and of the social 
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agencies is seriously affected and may at 
times be nullified by the apathy, prejudice, 
in some cases downright hostility of a great 
mass of our citizens who are ready to at- 
tribute to a race anything that can be cen- 
sured in the individual. 

Pearl Buck rightfully points out that 
“race prejudice compels colored people to 
take what work they can get because there 
are sO many jobs Negroes cannot get.” It 
is the root of the Negroes’ employment 
problem, which in turn radically affects the 
morale, the morals, the very existence of 
families. The employment problem is not 
solved when Negroes are provided with jobs; 
it is solved only when the prejudice is 
eliminated, which is the basic reaso hy— 
when otherwise qualified—heads of families 
are refused jobs or future heads of families 
are shut off from apprenticeship training. 

“We maintain,” asserted 60 prominent 
Americans in their statement of May 7, 
1941, on the Negro in the defense industry, 
“that the time has come for the lasting 
repudiation of race prejudice as an influence 
in determining the policies of the Nation. 
The brotherhood of man—based on tke 
fatherhood of God—is no mere adornment 
of a democratic society.” It should be no 
mere adornment of the city of New York. 


MORAL FACTOR INVOLVED 


But it is not enough to deplore this preju- 
dice or to point out its menace to the peace 
or welfare of our entire democracy. Such 
apathy and such prejudice, if not wholly 
curable, can at least be lessened and robbed of 
their most poisonous attributes by systematic, 
combined, and intelligent effort. 

I wish to repeat on this occasion what I 
have repeatedly urged in the past. Our va- 
rious national, social, and philanthropic and 
educational agencies on behalf of the Negro, 
in the North and the South, will continue to 
suffer for these conditions until they come 
out publicly and declare race prejudice to be 
morally wrong. 

Great religious leaders, including the au- 
thorities of the Catholic Church, have re- 
peatedly denounced the moral evil of race 
prejudice both here and abroad. It must be 
preached, condemned as a sin, by religious 
and patriotic standards, if any bounds are 
to be placed to its effects. If even a minute 
proportion of the funds, public and private, 
that are annually spent in this country for 
national works for the educational and social 
welfare of the Negro were devoted to this 
specific task of educating the public in the 
religiously grounded principles of interracial 
justice, the usefulness and indeed the contin- 
uance of such works would be immeasurably 
insured. 

It is for us here in New York to take the 
lead. Unless we do so, we cannot expect the 
Nation to follow. 

The Reverend JoHN LaFarcE, S. J., 
Associate Editor of America. 
New York, November 21, 1941. 





Participation in War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, re- 
cently there was published in the col- 
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umns of the Washington Times-Herald 
an editorial entitled “Must We Fight 
Germany and Japan?” I think this a 
very excellent editorial. Incidentally, 
there appears above the editorial a state- 
ment by a former President of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln. I respect- 
fully ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, together with the statement of 
President Lincoln, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record. I may add that 
the same editorial was originally pub- 
lished in the columns of the New York 
Daily News, and later republished by 
the Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 

Must WE FicHt GERMANY AND JAPAN? 


We have pulled our marines out of Shang- 
hai, China; and this is a more Significant 
shift in the Far East situation than anything 
that has come yet out of the long, secretive 
talks of Mr. Kurusu with the President and 
the Secretary of State. 


FOREIGNERS IN, FOREIGNERS OUT 


The 750 marines left last Thursday on the 
steamships President Madison and President 
Harrison, being seen off at the International 
Settlement customs jetty by large crowds 
which included many women (nationalities 
not specified) who wept copiously. 

What it means is that extraterritoriality 
is on its last legs in China. At Tientsin, 
Peking (pardon, Peiping, and what a come- 
down that is), and Shanghai for years and 
years, AMerican marines have been on guard, 
along with shifting contingents of soldiers 
from other nations. The others have been 
mainly British and French. The object has 
been to protect non-Chinese business and 
nationals in China. Most of these interests 
have been British, Britain doing some 10 
times as much business in China as the 
United States. 

It all began during the Opium War of 
1839-42, when the British first seized the 
island of Hong Kong, 75 miles southeast of 
Canton, principal city of South China. The 
British fortified Hong Kong; and by the 
Treaty of Nanking in 1842, the Chinese ports 
of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai were opened up on a basis of pref- 
erence for the foreigner. There were for- 
eign courts to protect the outsider from 
Chinese courts; foreign police forces in some 
quarters; and so on. 

By 1900, coastal China was pretty well cut 
up into British, German, and Russian spheres 
of influence. When the Boxers (Chinese na- 
tionalists) rebelled against this set-up, we 
helped the British, Germans, and Russians 
put them down. The open-door policy was 
forced on China by the western powers. One 
big cause of the current friction between 
Japan and Washington-London has been 
Japan’s efforts to make this an open door for 
Japan only. 


HOPE PEACE BREAKS OUT 


It most likely means that the Japanese, 
holding Shanghai, Canton, Nanking, Hankow, 
and other important points along the China 
coast, will be able to run that part of China 
officially or unofficially for quite a while, be- 
cause Japan has a fine Navy, China none. 

Whispers and dope stories coming out of 
Washington and Tokyo have it that an agree- 
ment for 4 cooling-off period between the 
United States and Japan is on the way; that 
war between the two nations is not as immi- 
nent as it looks on the surface. 

We devoutly hope this is true. If the stage 
is being set for President Roosevelt to come 
forward at the zero hour as the great peace- 
maker, we'll be delighted to see him get all the 
credit and applause there is. 
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The alternative is war with Japan. This, 
we believe, would be madness. We are already 
at war with Germany on the seas, and we 
are edging closer to all-out war with Germany 
every day. Germany is the greatest military 
power in the world at the moment. Isn't 
that enough of a war for us to tackle at one 
time? Must we also take on the next most 
truculent and determined nation, and thus 
hurl ourselves into a war on two fronts? 

We have our Monroe Doctrine, a keep-out 
sign posted December 2, 1823, by President 
James Monroe and applying to the Western 
Hemisphere. This calls for United States 
protection of two continents—North and 
South America—against imperialistic attacks 
from anywhere else. It involves the destinies 
of about 265,000,000 people. Quite a con- 
tract; big enough, we think, even for the 
mighty United States. 

But ever since Woodrow Wilson’s time, we 
have not been content to keep our own 
Monroe Doctrine and admit that there is jus- 
tice in the idea of similar doctrines for Asia 
end Europe. 

Wilson proposed to force the creed of de- 
mocracy on the whole world, and fought a 
bloody war in the attempt—and failed. 
Harding and Coolidge believed pretty much 
in minding our own business, but a tradition 
of minding the whole world’s business lived 
on in our State Department. This tradition 
came to flower when Secretary of State Henry 
L. Stimson, in the Hoover administration, 
tried to keep Japan from seizing Manchuria 
and rechristening it Manchukuo. 

We are now, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, setting forth to impose the 
four freedoms on the whole world. To do 
that will cost millions of American lives and 
more billions of dollars than exist. As we 
begin this crusade, we are losing some of our 
own freedoms at an ever-increasing rate of 
speed. 

We think history’s verdict on these efforts 
will be, not that they were idealism or in 
any other way praiseworthy, but that they 
were colossal folly. 


Armistice Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ADDRESS OF MAJ PAUL H. GRIFFITH 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
November 9, 1941, the B’nai B’rith Lodge, 
No. 44. of Pittsburgh, Pa., conducted an 
Armistice Day celebration. which, I be- 
lieve, will be long remembered as an out- 
standing event in the history of Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, Pa. Over 
1,300 people comprised the audience, 
among whom were Ben Prager, Cel. 
Sterling Morelock, both of whom possess 
a Congressional Medal of Honor, and 
Maj. John H. Shenkle an outstanding 
veteran of the last World War. The 
principal address was made by Maj. Paul 
H. Griffith, assistant executive in the 
Office of the Under Secretary of War, and 
I am happy to include in my remarks 
the major’s address: 

Fellow Americans, it is really a very happy 
privilege for me to come before this fine 


group of Americans tonight, and speak to 
you on the occasion of an Armistice Day 
celebration. 

Many of you have fought side by side with 
me on the battlefields of France. Many of 
you are marching shoulder to shoulder with 
me in the ranks of the American Legion. All 
of you are standing solidly behind the Army 
I represent in its efforts to make America 
strong. 

Jews, since the days of the American Revo- 
lution, have fought, bled, and died on our bat- 
tlefields to preserve the freedom which our 
great country alone provides. How familiar 
in the military service are the names of 
David Franks, Manuel Mordecai Noah, Morde- 
cai Sheftall, and many others who have served 
so honorably in the Army. What great con- 
tributions to our Nation have been made by 
Robert Morris, Haym Solomon, and others 
of the Jewish faith, who pawned and mort- 
gaged their worldly possessions to obtain 
needed munitions in a struggle for spiritual 
freedom. 

Thanks to our founding fathers we have 
a glorious heritage in which your forefathers 
and my forefathers—Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants—have played a vital role. We 
may differ in opinions, in beliefs, and in 
theories, but on the fundamentals of free 
speech, of freedom of religion, of tolerance, 
and of the other principles of the Bill of 
Rights, we are overwhelmingly agreed, in 
fact, almost unanimous in our views. 

When American ideals that we have held 
so dear have been assailed, we have marched 
forward as one—not as Jews, nor as Gentiles, 
not as Democrats nor as Republicans, not as 
artisans nor as farmers, but simply as Amer- 
icans. Such unity is our greatest asset in a 
world torn by strife and struggle. 

In this grave hour when another genera- 
tion of Americans confronts the monster of 
totalitarian aggression, we come again to the 
anniversary celebration of the Armistice Day 
which ended the first World War. 

To say that because war has come again to 
a troubled world, the Americans who gave 
their lives for victory in 1917-18 died in vain 
is blasphemy. They went forward believing 
that they were fighting to end all war and 
to save democracy. 

They did not die in vain. They conquered 
the monster of their time. That monster 
was predatory might, and it presented a peril 
to our country as great as any we had ever 
faced. Our security and our entire future 
were at stake. The flower of American man- 
hocd staved off that menace. They did not 
die in vain. But we who survived have 
made their victory questionable, because we 
have failed to maintain our preparedness to 
defend ourselves and our ideals. 

Today we are at another crossroad of our 
national destiny. Today we face another 
great crisis, and we must prepare to retain 
our freedom and our liberty. This time our 
sacrifices may be greater than ever before. 

The sons and daughters of America today 
are as ready to meet any challenge as were 
those of the glorious days gone by. It is up 
to all of us to help conquer this monster of 
aggression. 

My chief, the Honorable Robert P. Pat- 
terson, Under Secretary of War, recently said, 
“Weapons of warfare are worthless unless 
the people -whemselves are armed against 
those who whisper discord and defeatism.” 

Congress has appropriated billions of dol- 
lars to build up our own defenses and fur- 
nish materials needed by the opponents of 
Hitler. Industry and labor in most cases are 
at work in an effort to provide us with the 
guns, planes, ships, and munitions needed 
so vitally; our boys are in the camps and on 
maneuvers in the field learning the prin- 
ciples and rudiments of modern warfare; our 
Navy now patrols the sea in an effort to see 
to it that the material and equipment from 
American fields and factories get to their 
proper destination. Men from every walk 
of life are giving their time and talent to 
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build up our defenses so that no aggressor 
will dare attack us. v 

Only a comparatively few, however, can 
serve in the armed forces, but all of us can 
serve in some important capacity. 

Realism is what America needs most in 
these trying times. We must devote our- 
selves to the single purpose of making Amer- 
ica—the America of all of us—secure. Hys- 
teria, wishful thinking, and partisanship 
shall have no part in our lives. 

We must realize that powerful forces are at 
large bent upon world conquest. Events of 
the immediate future are unpredictable. To 
err on the side of security would be much 
better than to be caught unprepared to de- 
fend ourselves against a possible or even 
probable assault. 

With Hitler bent on world conquest, with 
a record before him of brutality and en- 
-slavement of every nation weaker than Ger- 
many, our objective must be to defeat Hitler 
and what he stands for. To do that we must 
be united in purpose and I urge every Ameri- 
can to unite in support of our Government 
in this emergency. 

In 1917-18, we were welded into a united 
nation in the face of a common foe and won 
a glorious victory. Today we are engaged 
in the greatest cooperative effort in this 
country’s history. All of us have an impor- 
tant part. We must work and pray for an 
intelligent American unity—so that our de- 
fense may be served efficiently. We must 
work and pray for humanity so that when 
a real and just peace is achieved, when brutal 
force is dethroned, when justice assumes its 
rightful place, when light shall be trium- 
phant over darkness and humanity over the 
ugly monster of oppression, America will 
stand more glorious, more beautiful than 
ever before. 


Increased Pay and Free Mailing Privileges 
for Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE CHICAGO CITY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the City Council of the City of Chicago: 


Whereas thousands of America’s coura- 
geous and patriotic young men are enrolled 
in the service of theiz country at this critical 
time in world history; and 

Whereas these fine soldiers who are work- 
ing for Uncle Sam at a minimum rate of 
pay are dedicating their time and efforts to 
the end that the principles for which 
America stands will always prevail; and 

Whereas by reasor of the increase in the 
cost of living and cther expenses incidental 
to army life, the present rate of pay 1s 
seriously inadequate to enable these young 
men to enjoy their leisure time in a manner 
to which they are most justly entitled; and 

Whereas it is fitting and proper that those 
serving in the Unitec States Army should be 
allowed free mail service so that they might 
correspond with their loved ones at home 
without cost: Be it 








Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Chicago hereby memorializes the Congress 
of the United States to take such action as 
may be necessary to increase the minimum 
rate of pay of those enrolled in the Army 
during this emergency to $42 per month and 
also to extend to them the privilege of free 
mail service; and be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be directed 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
to the Members of Congress representing dis- 
tricts wholly or partly within the city of 
Chicago. 





Defense Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorpD an editorial from the Washington 
Post of November 28, 1941, entitled ‘“De- 
fense Scandal.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of November 28, 
1941] 


DEFENSE SCANDAL 


It is difficult to imagin~ a more inexcusable 
blow to public morale than the graft and 
waste which are being exposed by the Senate 
Defense Investigating Committee. The testi- 
mony indicates that some of the Officials 
supervising construction of the Wolf Creek 
shell-loading plant in Tennessee have spent 
public funds after the manner of the pro- 
verbial drunken sailor. Automobiles for the 
transportation of officers and their secretaries 
were apparently rented and then purchased 
for fabulous sums. Employees frequently 
had nothing to do and sometimes drew 
double-time pay for loafing. Subdepartment 
heads made a practice of hiring relatives at 
good salaries for inconsequential jcbs. One 
aged man drew 65 cents an hour for killing 
flies. In view of this testimony it was not 
surprising to hear that the plant remains 
incomplete after $51,000,000 have been spent 
on it. The original estimate was 20 million. 

Every citizen who learns of this shocking 
waste of public funds will probably feel a per- 
Sonal sense of grievance, Heavy taxes have 
been laid upon everyone to help defray the 
enormous cost of the defense program and 
still heavier levies are in prospect. Young 
men are being asked to sacrifice a year or 
more of their time for military training and 
service. Thousands of workers are losing 
their jobs because materials formerly used in 
civilian industries are being diverted to de- 
fense plants. Consumers are foregoing many 
conveniences. For the most part these sacri- 
fices are made cheerfully, but willingness to 
sacrifice for defense may easily be undermined 
by the spectacle of defense officials themselves 
taking advantage of the emergency to waste 
funds that must soon or late come out of the 
taxpayer's pocket. 

Sometimes, to be sure, necessity justifies 
extraordinary costs to bring a plant into pro- 
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duction at the earliest possible moment. But 
no plea of emergency can excuse reckless ex- 
travagance which has no relation to the effi- 
cient production of weapons. On the con- 
trary, nepotism, petty graft, and wasteful ex- 
penditures are the gravest sort of disservice 
to the Nation. The Army must know that 
every dollar counts in the production of weap- 
ons against Hitlerism and in sustaining pub- 
lic faith in the defense effort. Accordingly, it 
should lose no time in wiping out these 
indefensible practices. 





Defense Contract Awards of Federal 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


STATEMENT FROM MANUFACTURERSY’ 
RECORD 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp some figures show- 
ing the amount of money which has been 
spent throughout the Nation by Federal 
agencies through September 1941 in de- 
fense-contract awards. ‘These figures, 
which are given by States, are taken from 
the Manufacturers’ Record. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The following is a statement of defense- 
contract awards of all Federal agencies 
through September 1941. These figures, 
shown State by State, are taken from the 
November issue of Manufacturers’ Record, 
published in Baltimore. 

The total amount of these awards, accord- 
ing to the Manufacturers’ Record, is $24,- 
533,334,000. Of this amount $5,920,492,000 
has gone to Southern States. Totals for each 
State are shown below in millions of dol- 
lars: 


I ih cis saint ee wtaiiiitilticnittecliypan tin 485.9 
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ht intr sutinnatasaipeaanascagetcinenaues titiig ate 112.6 
Re ir oh ena 2914.1 
Sachin ca tis ante oer Wii cigilnitn athe bib aoape 157.7 
COMMESIIO Ee os chic td die dcswisacets 947.8 
RG aise whi Si cieigtte www Liliwalides 25.3 
ah ee Cal een rth aden 227.2 
Ni i ciichinei actin dh tenting mp taepednnnityspbiren eatin 193.9 
dai tlalaiail sink <a Denitalemiersimednaycdtenaioe tutti 5.0 
ee ita ea<i- tn cs phcinch on seaweed caicbamensttad 677.6 
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Be kc ci hacer tc ca icles nie chnsde bonis ae 123.4 
BE bieitcetctvnntidbabudiidwewee 597.4 
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I Sicha ct tin nsies ah ateligpciibnane 95.3 
NIT Sle cih a ncccchteanie in cisedidicinin eiaice 177.8 
I tities ithe akicnicln Waesintichdishiilh thn nk Niaien 635.9 
PN i ca leitch atin dpa nicaldnabes 6.6 
eit 45 casters salcnciiond ubeiinich wim anit 187.6 
I ites side ibitid a eebdientinct itn tn ctmicnsamai 17.4 
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Cur Monetary System 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu], let me say that 
we are not going to get out of our finan- 
cial troubles as long as we follow the 
present policy of borrowing money by the 
billions for the American people to pay 
back with interest. 

Unless we have the courage and the 
statesmanship and the judgment to take 
the gold and silver we now have, re- 
monetize it on a reasonable ratio, and 
issue currency against it and let com- 
modity prices rise to their normal level, 
we will leave this country with a bur- 
den of debt that future generations, if 
not this generation, is likely to repudi- 
ate. It will simply be so heavy they can- 
not pay it. 

You are playing with dynamite, sit- 
ting on a keg of economic powder, as it 
were, striking matches with both hands. 
It probably will result in an explosion 
some day that will wreck this country. 

We have a monopoly almost of the gold 
and silver of the world. The Constitu- 
tion gives Congress the power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. 
But instead of following that wise and 
salutary course, we continue to borrow 
money and expand the national debt, 
which results in holding farm-commodity 
prices down below the cost of production. 
It is simply impossible to ever wring 
enough taxes from the American people 
to balance the budget and keep it bal- 
anced on the present price levels. It 
would mean poverty, misery, and bank- 
ruptcy for the American farmers; and, 
as I said, it would probably result in the 
ultimate repudiation of the national 
debt. That would be a disaster from 


which our country might never recover. 
It can be avoided if Congress and the 
administration will just follow the man- 
date of the Constitution, remonetize both 
gold and silver on a reasonable ratio, is- 
sue currency against our metals, backed 
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up by our own credit and save the bil- 
lions of interest that will otherwise be 
paid out to the private bankers who hold 
these bonds. . 

There are outstanding today $346,000,- 
000 of United States currency issued by 
Abraham Lincoln during the War be- 
tween the States. If we had borrowed 
that money all these years, instead of is- 
suing it, the interest up to date would 
have amounted to more than $11,000,- 
000,000. 

Think, if you can, how many hundreds 
of billions of dollars in interest the Amer- 
ican people will have to pay to the hold- 
ers of the bonds against this debt for the 
next 100 years. The amount is simply 
too staggering, too appalling to even 
contemplate. 

It is not too late to avoid a calamity 
if we will take time by the forelock and 
remedy this evil now. But if we continue 
as we are now going we are headed for 
disaster. 

Just this morning I received a letter 
from a man in Michigan who has made 
a study of this question, in the course of 
which he said: 


I have before me the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 87, No. 212, dated November 
27, in which your speech is published in the 
Appendix, page A5655. I want to commend 
you on the position you have taken in regard 
to the control of price legislation and also 
your stand on the money question. This 
movement for fixing prices is nothing more 
than an attempt on the part of bondholders 
and of those having fixed, definite incomes 
to stabilize poverty in America. 

If you fix prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties and labor, you make it impossible for this 
vast group of American citizens to liquidate 
their indebtedness. They thus become debt 
slaves to those who hold bonds and other 
evidence of indebtedness. The great clamor 
which is going over the Nation concerning 
inflation has its origin in the banking sys- 
tem now in power. For 12 years we have 
been in the depths of a depression or defla- 
tion. Yet not a word has been printed in 
the newspapers concerning the terrible havoc 
that it has wrought upon our people by this 
curse of deflation. Why? Because deflation 
is profitable to the money interests. 

Now there seems to be developing an 
adequate volume of credit whereby prices 
began to rise to normal conditions so that 
the cost of production is being somewhere 
near met; so the terrible thing called infla- 
tion is being ballyhooed across the country. 
This inflation cry is about on a par with 
having the tire manufacturers of America 
standing on the street corners yelling to the 
motorists not to inflate their tires. It would 
be promoting the destruction of the tires and 
increasing sales and profits. If such a pro- 
gram as this were carried out, the people 
would laugh at it; but it is no more ridiculous 
than the present cry of inflation. Our 
economic machine has been running on the 
rim for the past 12 years. Now when some- 
where near an adequate volume of the 
medium of exchange is available, the bankers 
are hollering “inflation,” and calling it the 
greatest scourge of mankind just to scare the 
ignorant and unsuspecting. They cite the 
horrible example of Germany with its in- 
flated marks; but they do not tell the public 
that the German inflation was a bankers’ in- 
fiation created for the purpose of obliterating 
the post-war German debts of 1919. 

You are absolutely right in your statement 
that this Nation is creating through the bor- 
rowing of bank credit and issuance of bonds, 
an unpayable debt. A debt which the Ameri- 
can people will repudiate, for I am convinced 
that young Americans will not bear this 


burden of debt for generations and thus be- 
come debt slaves to the banking interests 
which have created this debt by loaning 
“fountain pen” credit. 

You are absolutely right when you demand 
that Congress take back its constitutional 
power to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof,” which power has been farmed out to 
the banking system by attrition, so that 97 
percent of all the circulating medium is bank 
credit, created by the banks, based on debt 
with the incubus of interest attached. By 
means of interest on this unpayable debt 
medium of exchange, the wealth of the Na- 
tion created by labor, farmers, and miners 
is being sucked up into the bankers’ hands, 
as a sponge absorbs water. It has now 
reached the point where about.6 percent of 
cur population owns and controls 90 percent 
of our wealth, and the American people who 
have a democratic government in form are 
actually living under a dictatorial, oligarchi- 
cal, economic system, which system does vio- 
lence to the very principles of democracy. 





Impending Dangers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 4, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people are due to 
wake up one of these days to the fact that 
several fundamental problems of vast 
gravity and sinister import to this Na- 
tion are being allowed by the adminis- 
tration to go unsolved. 

We know, not only from history, but by 
actual experience which culminated in 
the crash of 1929, that inflation will ruin 
any nation or any people, and do it in a 
hurry. The bill proposed by the admin- 
istration, and the measure finally passed 
by the House of Representatives, as- 
sertedly to curb inflation and control 
prices, is a snare and a delusion. It is 
in no sense a price-control bill. It is in 
no sense a preventative of inflation. 

It is a snare and a delusion because it 
gives Congress and the people a false 
sense of security against inflation, While 
that insidious danger creeps up on us, not 
only from the direction of the vast gov- 
ernmental spending for the national pre- 
paredness and the lend-lease program, 
but also by the gradual inflation of the 
currency. 

The improper use of the vast and po- 
tentially destructive power of priorities 
controls is wrecking the small industries 


of the United States under our very eyes. ° 


We know now that this ruin is staring us 
in the face. We know now this destruc- 
tion of small industries is taking place. 
Practically nothing is being done as yet 
to prevent this catastrophe from over- 
taking the Nation. 

Mr. Floyd B. Odlum, appointed by the 
President to devise some means of fore- 
stalling this highly dangerous economic 
disruption, has, according to the press, 
been laid up with an ulcerated tooth. 
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Insofar as results are concerned, appar- 
ently all of the operations of the bureau, 
or commission, or division, or board, or 
whatever the organization may be called, 
which was designed to avert this threat- 
ened destruction of small industry, re- 
verted into a state of innocuous desue- 
tude with Mr. Odlum’s painful affliction. 


The lack of training equipment or bat- 
tle equipment for both the Army and the 
Navy, and the lack of a two-ocean Navy 
in the face of the threat of a two-ocean 
war, are all being glossed over and ob- 
scured by hopeful propaganda and jug- 
gled statistics emanating from the va- 
rious boards and bureaus of the admin- 
istration. Something like 186 or 196 dif- 
ferent, separate, and uncoordinated 
streams of propaganda are flowing out of 
that many different publicity depart- 
ments of that many different govern- 
mental boards, commissions, bureaus, di- 
visions, agencies, and an array of sub- 
organizations under each of these, too 
long to enumerate here. 

It must be said bluntly that apparently 
the purpose of these different publicity 
streams is not to inform but to deceive 
the American people, to hide dangers 
which are perilous to this Nation and to 
the safety of our people, to build up a- 
false importance and to create an artifi- 
cial atmosphere of necessity for the ac- 
tivities of many of these agencies which 
should be closed up and disbanded. 

Unless the American people rise up and 
in no uncertain terms demand the facts 
about the national preparedness, about 
why we are on the verge of war with 
Japan, and about how far we have been 
committed to go in the European war, 
and about our state of unpreparedness, 
and about our lack of a trained and 
equipped Army, and our even greater lack 
of a trained and equipped two-ocean 
Navy, disaster will overtake this Nation 
as it overtook France. Our dangers are 
the same as those of stricken France, be- 
cause the deceptions being practiced on 
the people by those in high places are the 
Same as those which brought inexpressi- 
ble disaster to the people of France. 

The worst of the situation is that those 
responsible for these obscuring false- 
hoods and for the covering up of these 
weak spots could not, if they were all 
given maximum punishment, make ade- 
quate amends for the damage they do. 
Most of them, when the crash comes, will 
hurriedly rifle the files, and slink out of 
sight, and spend their time trying to hide 
their reprehensible responsibility for the 
falsehoods and the deceptions which are 
exposing this Nation to the dangers which 
overtook the people of France and the 
other subjugated countries. 

Our great dangers are not from with- 
out alone. Some of our greatest men- 
aces are from within. Inflation, debt re- 
pudiation, economic and social disrup- 
tion after the wars are ended—all of 
these problems now stare us in the face 
and they are not being met frankly, can- 
didly, or honestly. They are not even 
being recognized. Instead they are being 
hidden to fester in the body politic and 
the body economic until, if -we do not 
apply the light of publicity and proper 
remedies to them, they will cause a sick 
nation to lose its freedom and die. 











Labor Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NAT PATTON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 





Mr. PATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am ask- 
ing my good friend and colleague, the 
Honorable Martin Dries, to present to 
the House of Representatives a bill in my 
name and to include in his remarks a 
statement that I intended to make on 
Wednesday when strike legislation was 
before the House, 

I regret that due to a physical ailment 
it was necessary for me to be absent from 
the House on Wednesday and today, be- 
cause I have been ordered by Dr. Calvert, 
the House physician, to submit to X-ray 
treatment and medical care, and I am 
even now away from the House due to 
this infected foot. 


The bill I am presenting herewith is 
entitled “A Bill to Prevent Suspension of 
Operation of Government Owned De- 
fense Plants.” This bill will enact into 
law a statement of policy made by the 
then Secretary of War, the Honorable 
Newton D. Baker. This policy is one that 
is necessary and imperative if our demo- 
cratic institutions are to prevail. 

I urge the immediate consideration of 
this bill to prevent any suspension of our 
defense effort and to take immediate cog- 
nizance of existing threats of strikes in 
our Government arsenals. 

On November 6, 1941, a labor union is- 
sued a Strike notice against the Govern- 
ment. At that time this union an- 
nounced: 


On September 6, as a result of pay-roll 
check, Regional Director F. Terry of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, certified the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Switchmen Union of North America, 
International Association of Machinists, and 
the National Arsenal Workers of America as 
the sole bargaining agents of all production, 
maintenance, and transportation employees 
of the Ravenna ordnance plant. Immediately 
th> representatives of these four organiza- 
tions entered contract negotiations with of- 
ficials of the Atlas Powder Co, in the interests 
of our national-defense program, and to in- 
sure continuation of production of materials 
essential to that program, a satisfactory con- 
tract containing rates, rules, and working 
conditions was agreed to. 

This contract was submitted to the War 
Department for approval more than 5 weeks 
ago, and that Department has refused to issue 
authority to Atlas Powder Co. to execute the 
agreement. The urgency of the situation has 
repeatedly been called to the attention of the 
War Department, but that Department con- 
tinues its procrastination and refusal to agree 
to the contract. Atlas Powder Co. and the 
labor unions involved have proved their sin- 
cerity to the United States Government and 
its citizens in continuing production at the 
Ravenna ordnance plant, notwithstanding 
the inaction on the part of the War Depart- 
ment. The patience of the employees of the 


plant has been completely exhausted and 
action has been taken, calling a strike on all 
production, maintenance, and transportation 
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employees at 8 a. m., Thursday, November 13. 
It is definitely understood that the strike 
action is taken against the refusal on the 
part of the War Department to authorize 
Atlas Powder Co. to consummate the agree- 
ment reached between the company and the 
labor organizations involved. . 

Any production, maintenance, or trans- 
portation employees who, in view of this 
strike notice, report for work on Thursday, 
po eae 13, will be held responsible for his 

on. 


The hope is expressed that all employees 
will conduct themselves in a peaceful man- 
ner during the duration of the strike and 
cause no destruction of property. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a Government- 
owned plant operated by the Atlas Pow- 
der Co.—and this is a strike against the 
Government and the people of the United 
States. 

Let me say here, Mr. Speaker, that the 
preamble of the Wagner Act sets forth 
the circumstances and the conditions 
which the proponents of the act use to 
justify that legislation. 

At the time the act was passed, it was 
not conceivable to have anticipated the 
circumstances and conditions which have 
resulted in the creation and operation of 
Government-owned contractor-operator 
plants used exclusively for the production 
of material for and munitions of war in 
the national emergency confronting the 
Nation. The language of the Wagner Act 
recognizes the very great differences be- 
tween the privately operated plants and 
Government-owned, Government-oper- 
ated plants. The recognition of this 
fundamental difference is exemplified by 
the fact that the act exempts employ- 
ment of the United States, or any State 
or political subdivision thereof, from its 
provisions. 

These new Government-owned manu- 
facturing facilities are recognized by ev- 
erybody who knows about them as being 
of such a nature that they cannot con- 
ceivably come within the purview of the 
spirit and intent of the Wagner Act and, 
had these facilities been in existence or 
could they have been contemplated at 
that time, they would have been excluded 
from the provisions of the act. 

Legislation is necessary in the interest 
of the Government, contractor-operator 
as the employer, and the employees to 
bring these Government-owned, contrac- 
tor-operated facilities within the intent 
and spirit of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

I am introducing a bill now before the 
House which will do this. It will bring 
to this time of emergency the shop policy 
established by the Secretary of War at 
another time of emergency. That policy 
reads: 

No Government arsenal can be a closed 
union shop. The Government of the United 
States is the creature and representative of 
all the people of the United States. Its pub- 
lic institutions are for the use of the whole 
people; its operatives and employees must be 
freely drawn from those who are qualified by 
skill and character without reference to their 
membership in official trade organizations, 
membership in which is voluntary, so far as 
the Government is concerned, and should 
not be made compulsory either by law or by 
exclusion from opportunity, which would 
have the effect of law. The workers in a 
Government arsenal are therefore sometimes 
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union men and sometimes not. Their rela- 
tionship to the Government is independent 
of that fact. No representative, therefore, of 
a union can speak as the representative of 
all the employees even of a particular trade 
in the Government service, and it is of the 
essence of the relationship between the Gov- 
ernment as employer and the citizen as em- 
ployee that an agency should be created as 
democratic as the opportunities for employ- 
ment itself, whereby all the workers can 
consider their interests and cooperate with 
the management in bringing about condi- 
tions satisfactory to the employee and ef- 
ficient to the Government for the perform- 
ance of the work in hand. 


Mr. Speaker, that was our policy that 
saw us through the last war. We stated 
that all men had a right to work in the 
defense of our country and that no citi- 
zen could strike against his own Govern- 
ment. 

My bill will do that for us at this dan- 
gerous time. I ask that the House mem- 
bership give full support to my bill. 





America First and Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE DANBURY (CONN.) 
NEWS-TIMES 





Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following newspaper article from the 
Danbury News-Times, Danbury, Conn., 
December 3: 


[From the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times of 
December 3, 1941] 


AMERICA FIRST AND CONGRESS 


Poor Congress. Called by Pegler a “pa- 
thetic crowd of flabby political slobs,” har- 
assed Congressmen are told by America First 
that it wili mobilize its supporters to “return 
to Congress cnly those Representatives who 
faithfully execute the people’s trust” and 
who “oppose further steps to involve us in 
war.” As if conditions in Washington were 
not already chaotic enough. 

We should imagine the average Member 
of Congress would hate a pressure-group 
Official with the hatred of Cain for Abel. 
On all sides he is beset by those who know 
all the answers. He must listen to the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and 
the American Federation of Labor, and the 
Congréss of Industrial Organizations. In one 
ear pour the entreaties of the Fight for Free- 
dom supporters while in the other powr the 
threats of the America Firsters. 

A plague on both your houses, a Senator 
or Representative might well say. We had 
rather thought America First had become 
archaic; evidently not. We can only suggest 
to our Washington friends that they keep on 
sawing wood. They have the national wel- 
fare to consider. The pressure groups and 
columnists will not go out of business, even 
if Congress forgets them. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ZDITORIAL TRIBUTE FROM 
~ ORLEANS STATES 


(a 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith for recording in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcoRp a very splendid and timely 
tribute, in the form of an editorial which 
recently appeared in the New Orleans 
States, to the late and lamented Charles 
G. Moreau, publisher of the Sea Coast 
Echo, a newspaper published at Bay St. 
Louis, Miss. Mr. Moreau was indeed a 
striking example of that splendid type 
of citizenship which has contributed so 
substantially to the building of this great 
country of ours. The editorial follows: 

[From the New Orleans States] 
NOTED COUNTRY EDITOR PASSES 


It seems only yesterday that the editor of 
this newspaper was writing a letter congrat- 
ulating Charles G. Moreau, publisher of the 
Seacoast Echo (Bay St. Louis, Miss.), and his 
community, on the approaching fiftieth anni- 
versary of that paper. Now comes the flash 
that he is dead, a few weeks short of the 
anniversary. 

He was one of the best of the country edi- 
tors, his accomplishment written not only in 
material prosperity, but also in the respect 
and affection with which his community held 
him. 

When you say a man was a good country 
editor, you pay him as high a compliment as 
the newspaper profession allows; for enough 
the country editor’s career is not as sensa- 
tional as the crack city reporter's, the de- 
mands made on him are a great deal more 
exacting, and the influence he can exert 
is a great deal deeper and more lasting. 

It is the fashion for jokesmiths to belittle 
country editors. Many are thriftiess and 
inadequate, but the percentage of incapacity 
is no higher among them than it is with other 
parts of the newspaper field, or of life—prob- 
ably not as high. The reasons why many of 
them are so poor is not that they lack the 
ability to make money, but that they are 
more interested in their community work, 
for which they neglect their own affairs. 

Mr. Moreau prospered. At the time of his 
death, he was president of the Merchants 
Bank & Trust Co., and he had many financial 
interests; he had been president of his Rotary 
Club. But the real success of his life was 
building the Seacoast Echo, which he founded 
January 9, 1892, a youngster cf 18; and he 
was able to do that because he helped to build 
such strength and durability into his com- 
munity. : 

For a long time, he had been looking for- 
ward to this golden anniversary. We believe 
it was his intention to retire then, and give 
the paper into younger hands. Our sorrow 
at the passing of an old friend is heightened 
by the regret that he could not have had his 
last intense wish. 

But at any rate, he had the glory of prepar- 
ing most of the matter for the special issue, 
for the special articles were elready in type 


THE NEW 


or manuscript. And in the last analysis, the 
glory of the country editor—of any true-blue 
newspaperman—is in the work, 


Intestinal Fortitude 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
tell the House a little story, a true story, 
which has been running through 
mind ever since the vote on labor legis- 
lation was announced by you yesterday. 

Back in 1923 when I was still in college 
I was the student manager of the Tulane 
University football team. The team was 
coached by Clark D, Shaughnessy, now 
the famous coach of Stanford on the 
Pacific coast.. 

Tulane at that time was only on the 
eve of national football fame. It had not 
arrived as yet and the ability of the 
team was only of the average. 

Came the day to play the great Com- 
modores of Vanderbilt who were coached 
by the able Dan McGugin. Vanderbilt 
had a great team that year, one of the 
greatest in the South. In the line-up 
were such gridiron immortals as Lynn 
Bomar, Hek Wakefield, and Gil Reese. 

The outcome of the game, according to 
the expert sports writers, was admitted- 
ly a question of the size of the score 
which the Vanderbilt team would pile up 


‘on the weaker Tulane eleven. 


Came game time and in the dressing 
room at Dudley Field, Coach Shaughnes- 
sy assembled his squad around him. He 
called the names of the starting team 
and not a name he called was the name 
of a regular player. They were all sub- 
stitutes. Amazement spread over the 
faces of the regulars who had been ig- 
nored. 

Shaughnessy stood in the middle of 
the group and with a bitter coldness in 
his voice started to talk: 

“I know what Ihave done. I have called 
the names of the substitutes and the 
scrubs to start in place of the regulars. 
I know, too, that they are not the equal 
of you regulars as players, but in this 
game and at this time, I want men on 
the field with guts. I want men out 
there who will fight until they fall from 
exhaustion. I want men out there to- 
day ‘who have the courage to carry on in 
the face of overwhelming odds. I want 
fighters with nerve. I don’t want yellow- 
bellied cowards. Now, get out there, you 
men whose names I have called, and show 
this bunch who will be sitting on the 
bench what courage and character really 
mean.” 

The faces of the regulars turned white. 
Some eyes watered from madness. Jaws 
bulged from tightly pressed teeth. They 
glared at Shaughnessy. They could have 
torn him to pieces from anger. 
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Shaughnessy turned on his heel with- 
out further word and walked out of the 
room. 

The regulars left behind him. They 
were not talking out loud, but they were 
saying something. They were mumbling 
under their breath. 

“No guts! Let me get in that game 
and I’ll show him if I’ve got any guts!” 

“He wants men with courage who can 
fight, eh? Put me on that field and I'll 
show anybody who’s got courage.” 

“Who hasn’t got character?” ‘“Who’s 
yellow?” 

The game started. The regulars still 
were muttering to themselves on the 
bench. 

Vanderbilt, as predicted, started the 
march down the field. 

Shaughnessy was on his feet. 

“You regulars get in there and redeem 
yourselves,” he shouted. You never saw 
such a bunch of fighting men leave a 
bench. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; Vanderbilt won the 
ball game, but not until they had beaten 
one of the gamest bunch of men to ever 
wear the olive and blue of Tulane. Tu- 
lane’s men that day covered themselves 
with the glory that comes to men of cour- 
age and determination. None could be 
found who dared doubt the guts—yes; 
guts, if you please—and character of 

e men. 

As I walked off the field I passed by 
Clark Shaughnessy. As our eyes met 
there was a twinkle in his and over his 
face spread a smile which was eloquent 
without words. 

That is my story, Mr. Speaker, and to- 
day, in the light of recent events, I cannot 
help but wonder if a former sports writer 
named Westbrook Pegler has not pulled 
a Clark Shaughnessy on the Congress of 
the United States. 


The Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DAVID J. WARD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


Mr. WARD. Mr. Speaker, the leaders 
of labor organizations should be credited 
with passage of the so-called antistrike 
bill in the House of Representatives yes- 
terday. 

The policies and actions of labor lead- 
ers since the inception of our national- 
defense program have been such that the 
American people have been aroused, and 
their Representatives in Congress com- 
pelled to take such action as they did in 
the House yesterday. 

For the protection and in the interest 
of the rank and file of American labor, 
and for the best interest of our national 
defense, I voted for the Smith amend- 
ment and for passage of the labor bill. 








Canadian-American Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an address pertaining to our Cana- 
dian-American relations which I made 
on Wednesday forenoon, December 3, be- 
fore the Grand Isle County Creamery 
 Piaacaauiag and guests at South Hero, 


When I asked your genial committeeman in 
charge of procuring a speaker for this occa- 
sion what subject he would like to have me 
discuss, he said, “Why not talk about Amer- 
ican-Canadian relations?” Now I ask you if 
that was not an assignment? 

However, realizing how very little 1 knew 
about a subject concerning which I admit I 
should have known more, I went to work to 
read and study material from which I hoped 
to and did gain some information along the 
line I was seeking. 

What I say to you today, therefore, is a 
statement, more or less in paraphrase, or a 
combination from memory of some of the 
points which particularly struck me in my 
reading as very well worth emphasizing. 

I shall not undertake to give credit to the 
several sources of supply upon which I have 
drawn, for, to be perfectly frank, I could not 
locate them if I would. 

I have come to you today, then, to speak 
briefly, on the subject assigned, viz, American- 
Canadian relations. 

My boyhood summers were spent on these 
islands and, since I was old enough to com- 
prehend it, I have been fascinated by their 
history and by the part this area has played as 
the locus of those negotiations which, with- 
out any doubt, have contributed as much if 
not more than anything else to the founding 
of the State we love. 

Some years ago I had access to a collection 
of letters found in an attic of a house in 
North Hero long occupied by one of the Allens. 
I read and reread the story as it was written 
personally by those and to those who were 
actual participants in the Battle of Lake 
Champlain. No one could read those letters 
and not be a better American. No one could 
read them and not be proud of the 100- 
percent Americanism of his forebears. 

Yes; this was then, and may be again, his- 
toric ground. One decisive battle that opened 
the book for history to be written was fought 
within sight of the shore that is almost 
within hearing of my voice. 

Today who knows how far that man Hitler 
may go—unless we stop him. And that is 
exactly what we propose todo. How anybody 
who has any love for liberty can be motivated 
by any other purpose is past my comprehen- 
sion. Yet I yield to others that right to their 
own opinions as I insist upon my privilege to 
express my own. 

In view of what confronts us, it is my 
carefully considered opinion that the slogan 
“America self-contained,” is as dead as the 
bulrushes a~ounl little Moses, while iso- 
lation as a policy is as meaningless for you 
and me as the mumbling of a moron. The 
day has long gone when we can hope to live 
shut away from the rest of the world, and 
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that self-evident fact is sufficient proof of 
the fruitlessness of all the talk about our 
standing aloof from a contest in which the 
fate of civilization itself will be determined. 


“The scythe that severs life lays waste the 


world; 

The hate which cumulates to wrath is 
hurled 

Against the peace which trembled like a 
flower 


Upon the stalk of hope. The fatal hour 
Has struck. * * * Is this the end 

Of hope? The ultimate for which men 

spend 

Their years in never-ending toil and sweat? 
Is this the doom to which our days curvet 
Like moths unable to resist the light 
Whose flame is death? 


“Thus fell the boasted might 

Of Ninevah and Troy * * * thus Car- 
thage fell * * * 

And Babylon. Shall future centuries tell 

A similar story of our rise and fall 

To depths too deep for resurrection? Call 

The roll of systems grown obese and weak 

From gluttony; apply the pure critique 

Of reason to historic facts and know 

The ageless truth that nations cannot sow 

The retroactive earth with hate and reap 

The fruits of love. Oblivion lies deep 

Upon the names of tyrant men and states. 

Be not deceived, for time reiterates 

The unlearned lessons of the fruitless past. 


“The slashing scythe cannot destroy the vast 

Insistency within the root. The ground 

Grows quick with promise; without audible 
sound 

Or visible motion, life thrusts toward the 
light 

Like secretive grass that grows despite 

The devastation of the scythe. Madmen 
sOW 

The soil with steel, indifferent to the woe 

Implanted; ignorant of Nemesis. 

Tomorrow is a deep and dark abyss 

Into which the cruel and unjust 

Will slide and vanish. Empires fall to 
dust— 


“Democracies will follow if they dare 

To break eternal faith with man—despair 

Is fertile soil for change. Lay waste the 
earth, 

Apply the blade to beauty and to mirth, 

Reduce each city to a cluttered grave. 

Destruction is not final if we save 

A single fibered root of freedom. Now 

Is not forever. Wait! Somewhere, somehow, 

The severed stalk of liberty shall rise, 

Grow green, and flower under friendlier 
skies.” — 


It is interesting in these days, when funda- 
mentals are, or should be, reexamined, to 
consider the factors underlying the history 
of North America. Certainly the people of 
this section, surcharged and saturated with 
events as of the early days, are familiar with 
the fact that the United States and Canada 
have common historical origins, and both are 
undertaking to fulfill a common historic 
plan. Both countries are products of the 
movement by which the people of the Old 
World set out to populate, to exploit, and to 
organize this vast territory. Both countries 
have undertaken to build the same kind of 
society, moving by parallel roads toward sim- 
ilar goals. 

Canada has attained a degree of statehood 
barely, if at all, distinguishable from inde- 
pendence, while the United States has come 
more and more to realize that independence 
does not mean isolation, and that political 
freedom does not prevent her from being 
vitally concerned with what goes on in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere. 

Both countries are engaged in the task of 
organizing half of this continent in a demo- 
cratic way. 

This unity of historical origin and purpose 
is a very important factor affecting the long- 
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term development of Canadian-American 
relations, and in itself explains why these 
relations over the years have been on the 
whole so peaceful and so successful. 

Then it should not be overlooked that the 
opportunity and the occasion which the peo- 
ple of both countries have to communicate 
with one another, to travel, to trade, and to 
talk acrosa the frontier; the right of free and 
equal navigation which was guaranteed along 
boundary and neighboring waters at an early 
date; the close interrelation of railway sys- 
tems; all these things and a host of others 
have tied us together. 

Then along came radio communication. 
We hear Canadian programs and Canadians 
listen in on American broadcasts which ex- 
tend, by reason of the larger number of our 
stations, our influence preponderantly but 
without weakening national sentiment in 
Canada. It is not to be forgotten that the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is linked 
up with the American chains, while French- 
Canadian programs are heard in the New 
England area by the immigrants of the more 
recent years. 

Reference might be made to the develop- 
ment of air transport, arrangements for 
which are embodied in treaties providing for 
reciprocal treatment in the operation of air 
services between the two countries. Very 
recently it was reported that a string of air 
bases was to be constructed by Canada from 
Edmonton across Alberta, British Columbia, 
and the Yukon to Alaska, giving a direct 
route both ways from Alaska to the United 
States. 

On the other side of the picture, the non- 
commercial side, we could talk at great 
length with respect to the intellectual co- 
operation and communication between the 
two countries. The exchange of university 
teachers and students, the visits of friends 
and business acquaintances, the easy trans- 
mission of books, magazines, and pictures, 
all these things are responsible for the grow- 
ing intercommunication of ideas promoting 
better understanding and providing greater 
opportunities for more advanced and ex- 
tended cooperation between Canada and the 
United States. 

Such intercommunication and coopera- 
tion could lead to but one conclusion in 
the premises, and every American was in sub- 
stantial accord with the statement made by 
President Roosevelt in 1938 when he said to 
the people of the Dominion of Canada: “TI 
give you assurance that the people of the 
United States will not stand idly by if domi- 
nation of Canadian soil is threatened by any 
other empire.” 

Then, on August 17, 1940, during military 
maneuvers which Mr. Roosevelt had invited 
the Canadian Prime Minister to attend, a 
defense agreement was concluded between 
the two countries in these words: 

“The Prime Minister and the President 
have discussed the mutual problems of de- 
fense in relation to the safety of Canada and 
the United States. 

“It has been agreed that a Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense shall be set up at once by 
the two countries. 

“This Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
shall commence immediate studies relating 
to sea, land, and air problems, including 
personnel and material, 

“It will consider in the broad sense the 
defense of the north half of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

“The Permanent Joint Board on Defense 
will consist of four or five members from 
each country, most of them from the serv~- 
ices. It will meet shortly.” 

The above agreement entered into at Og- 
densburg, N. Y., was in no way a formal 
treaty. An understanding was reached be- 
tween the heads of two Governments, an 
understanding which technically is liable to 
termination at any time by either party. It 
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is, however, in essence, an agreement to col- 
laborate on problems of joint defense. 

The duty of the Joint Board on Defense is 
to study problems which arise and to report 
from time to time to the two Governments 
the steps it thinks should be taken. 

The Ogdensburg agreement, not surrounded 
by technicalities of diplomacy, on the 
more solid ground of geography and mili- 
tary necessity and community of interests. 
It is a North American pact made in behalf 
of and for the benefit of Canada and the 
United States. As Mr. King said in whe 
Canadian House of Commons: 

“The link forged by the Canada-United 
States defense agreement is no temporary 
axis. It was not formed by nations whose 
common tie is a mutual desire for the de- 
struction of their neighbors. It is part of 
the enduring foundation of a new world 
order, based on friendship and good will. In 
the furtherance of this new world order, 
Canada, in liaison between the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States, is fulfilling 
a@ manifest destiny.” 

The most important common factor which 
underlies our relations with Canada today is 
the danger we both face from abroad. World 
forces threaten the security of us both. The 
real threat is that offered to the inner 
philosophy, the democratic tradition, and the 
whole standard of human values on which 
the society of both countries has been formed 
and is established. 

Never before have the ideas that democracy 
is finished, that individual life is valueless, 
that dictatorship affords a superior system 
of government, been so aggressively pro- 
moted. Never have their supporters been so 
thoroughly armed for the fight and with the 
power to act on such a world scale. 

Our heritage of democratic idealism is 
criticized and challenged today by totalitarian 
and authoritarian forces, whose theories have 
always been repugnant to us. Hitler’s philos- 
ophy cannot coexist with our own democratic 
way of life. 

In order that an end may be made of this 
man Hitler and of all the things for which he 
stands, with the gravest issues at stake in 
this war, the cooperation for self-preserva- 
tion, and for the maintenance and defense 
of our civilization, is bound to continue and 
to increase in effectiveness. 

We have a common cause. We realize that 
in all government there must of necessity 
be both the law and the sword. We know 
from sad experience that laws without the 
power to enforce them give us not liberty, 
but licentiousness, and that arms without 
law lead to slavery or worse. We realize that 
the moment you abate anything from the 
full rights of man each to govern himself, 
and suffer any artificial, positive limitation 
upon those rights, from that moment the 
whole organization of government becomes 
a consideration of convenience. 

The people of the United States very de- 
liberately framed their Government with the 
view of remaining the masters of it, and not 
of being mastered by it; and they are not yet 
willing to abdicate in favor of anybody who 
conspires against their sovereignty. 

In conclusion, and for your inspiration and 
encouragement, may I say that Hitler can- 
not win this war. Two billion human beings 
will not let him do it. We propose to topple 
his mad theory of a German world state into 
as deep a hole of oblivion as did those of old 
the fantastic theory and the lust for empire 
of Alexander. 

No, my friends, Hitler just cannot win. 
No matter how great his armies, we can dis- 
count as temporary and transient Hitler’s 
victories and military accomplishments 
against those whom he has so ruthlessly 
betrayed. I say to you that all the rest of 
mankind can and will never allow him to 
gain the control he seeks. We cannot do it 
and live. 


“We will not permit,” said President Roose- 
velt, 


for Britain but voiced the spirit 
termination not to be the hirelings 


day will erupt to bury Hitler and his program 
and policies and his maniacal millions as 
deeply as Pompeii and Martinique were 
buried by Vesuvius and Pelee. 

Two billion human beings have decreed 
that it shall be so. They will not be denied. 

United, we may well say it is time for us 
to— 


“e * * set up our banners. We are not 
Ashamed to show the cause for which we 
fight. 
The colors have not faded, nor has rot 
Weakened the fabric of our ancient might. 
Through centuries our forefathers have 
guarded 
Freedom and justice with a jealous pride. 
We are the heirs of those whose deeds were 
lauded: 
Do we disgrace them? Let the world de- 
cide. 


“We are full slow to rouse; and deaf and blind 
To danger till the day is almost lost: 
Then, as one man, welded in heart and 
mind, 
We fight to victory, and scorn the cost. 
There is no foe we have not dared to meet, 
And none we will not face—except defeat.” 


So may it ever be! 


Cooperation of the Petroleum Industry 
With the Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ADDRESS OF FRANK BUTTRAM, PRESI- 
DENT, INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM AS5- 
SOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
at the recent twelfth annual meeting of 
the Independent Petroleum Association, 
held in Tulsa, Okla., on October 21, 1941, 
Mr. Frank Buttram, president, delivered 
a forceful and interesting address. It 
was my pleasure to hear Mr. Buttram, 
and because I am sure the membership 
of the House and the people of the coun- 
try will enjojy reading his statement I ask 
unanimous consent to print it in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp: 

We are meeting at a time when not only our 
own land but the world and the century to- 
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day make their challenge to the petroleum in- 
dustry of this country. We are being called 


‘upon to make one of the most important 


contributions toward the future. Upon our 
success in performing the tasks which have 
been assigned to us there may depend the 
character of civilization which shall prevail 
upon this planet for generations to come. 

At each session here there will be an unin- 
vited guest. At each meeting of every one of 
our committees there will be present one 
whose influence upon the decisions taken will 
be more potent than all the others. Silent, 
this unseen guest will color our every thought, 
our every act. 

War is the name of this intruder in our 
midst. We cannot keep him out. We cannot 
deny his demands. He is the master not only 
on the blood-stained fields of Europe or of 
Asia, but here, as we gather in the quiet city 
of Tulsa. The crash of cannon may not shock 
our ears. No falling buildings may menace 
life. No missiles from the sky may make a 
fiery hell of this fair city. And yet war is 
here. The President of the United States has 
announced a national emergency. -He has 
called upon the country to equip itself for de- 
fense. It matters not whether we approve or 
disapprove, whether we are proud or whether 
we are sad; we meet under auspices such as we 
have not known for over 20 years. 

The smoke of today’s battles hides the fu- 
ture from our view. Everywhere prophets 
and seers are broadcasting their forecasts of 
the future. A thousand voices fill the air with 
their apocalyptic visions. With these we have 
no concern. All we know is that we must 
make ourselves strong and effective for na- 
tional defense. If we do that, we shall be 
strong and effective when the roar of cannons 
dies away and earth and air and sea once 
more become the highways of peaceful com- 
merce. If we do not keep ourselves strong 
and effective for national defense, then we will 
not “be strong nor effective in the ensuing 
peace. 

This, then, is our first task; to so gird our- 
selves for the work before us that we can 
accomplish what may seem impossible in 
our effort to turn back the menace that 
threatens all civilization. 

In the beginning of this emergency the 
efficiency of the operations of the petroleum 
industry called forth the praise of all who 
have studied it. Those who conducted the 
investigations of unfounded charges of 
waste or inefficiency which had been made, 
expressed themselves in terms of highest 
praise of our efficiency after they had made 
the most thorough survey of our activities. 

That efficiency, however, was geared to 
peacetime uses. It was dependent upon our 
continued use of those unusual facilities 
which the industry had developed. It was 
dependent further upon a gradual develop- 
ment of certain types of our products. For 
peacetime purposes we were in excellent 
condition. We even had a large margin for 
safety’s sake. Our production was substan- 
tially restricted in many fields. We were 
not utilizing to the fullest our refining ca- 
pacity. In the field of transportation, 
whether by pipe line, tanker, or tank car, there 
seemed ample room for a greater expansion 
than appeared likely to come for many years 
unless the unexpected happened. 

Then the unexpected happened. It often 
does. Emergencies were swiftly declared. 
The Nation began preparing for national 
defense. We were told that we had become 
an arsenal for democracy. Step by step we 
became involved in the titanic struggle which 
today affects the most remote corners of the 
world and which threatens to change the 
entire course of civilization. 

We, as an industry, must bear our part 
in this tremendous conflict. We must outdo 
our best without the use of some of the 
most important facilities upon which we had 
relied in times of normal peace. We must 
find a substitute for the use of tankers which 








have been transferred to a friendly power. 
We must add to our refining capacities. We 
must revise our traditional mode of doing 
business in many particulars. We must 
abandon much for which we as individuals, 
or as separate companies, had long con- 
tended. We may not be called upon to give 
“the blood, sweat, and tears,” which the 
head of another power has told his people 
they must give; but we, too, must pay and 
pay heavily if we are to bear ourselves with- 
out shame in the present strife. It is easy 
for one to become sentimental in a situation 
such as the present. Our emotions are so 
easily stirred. We are glad that this is so. 
We do respond swiftly to appeals which tcuch 
our hearts. Today, however, there is neither 
time nor place for sentimentalism or emo- 
tionalism to control our course. This is a 
time for cool heads, for resolute hearts, for 
determined wills. The petroleum industry 
has a job to do. We cannot evade it even if 
we wished. It is our job. No one can dc it 
for us. We must do it ourselves. We must 
do it handicapped, but we must do it. 

Let us think about some phases of that 
job. Iam not presenting you with a detailed 
program, but I am merely outlining, broadly, 
items which should receive our careful 
thought. 

1. We must meet the demands of the de- 
fense program efficiently. The propagandists 
for Federal regulation should find no support 
for their proposals through any failure on 
our part. 

We recognize the vital importance of the 
most effective cooperation with governmental 
agencies, but we should not permit admin- 
istration to supersede coordination. The 
things we must do we can do best as an 
industry. We must cooperate in the fullest 
possible manner with those. who are direct- 
ing the efforts for national defense. W» want 
their suggestions. We want their aid in 
effectively coordinating the efforts of the 
thousands of men who make up this great 
industry. We want to give the fruit of our 
experience, the benefit of our thought, the 
aid of our utmost labor. We ask only one 
thing: That we be not hampered and fettered 
by the controlling hand of bureaucracy. We 
cannot work well in chains. 

When we bury the corpse of this terrible 
war, let us make sure we do not bury also the 
corpse of free enterprise. As we celebrate the 
next Armistice Day, we should also celebrate a 
victory over those who may hope to feed upon 
the bodies of dead industries and batten upon 
the remains of those elements of our indus- 
trial life which give prosperity and happiness 
to multitudes. Therefore, in building a co- 
operating and coordinating effort for the de- 
fense of the Nation we must preserve those 
elements of industry which can provide a 
competitive force when the emergency is 
passed. In every industry the independents, 
the smaller units, have furnished that com- 
petitive element, but in no industry has this 
been more true than in our own. That 
element must be preserved. 

Freemen can willingly submit to whatever 
discipline is necessary to save the life of their 
nation, but men cease to be free when they 
permit themselves to be destroyed for the ad- 
vantage of an oligarchy or a cartel of greed 
entrenched in financial power. 

2. Within the scope of the emergency we 
must insist upon having those materials 
which are absolutely necessary if the job is to 
be done, if production is to be maintained, 
exploration and new development carried on, 
and our reserves kept at a proper level. 

We must insist further on equity in the 
allocation of these necessary materials. The 
hoarder saps the spirit of united action and 
implants jealousies and suspicions. Com- 
modities which are the lifeblood of the petro- 
leum industry should not be diverted to other 
uses or engrossed by a few. 

If we are to be rationed on steel or other 
materials essential to our continued life, then 
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the rationing should be based on the total 
amount of these commodities which exist in 
the Nation, and should not be based merely 
on what is left after some have filled their 
warehouses. Just as great wealth does not 
exempt a youth from selective service, neither 
should great wealth exempt any corporation 
from sharing equitably whatever shortages or 
limitations may exist. 

3. The producer must be assured of a 
proper price for his crude oil. This is funda- 
mental. That price must not only cover the 
actual cost of production but must take care 
of the return of capital and provide some 
margin for extending exploration and devel- 
opment of new fields. The petroleum incus- 
try too long has been operating on subnormal 
prices. Our increasing rate of production 
drains our known reserves. We must discover 
and develop new fields to replace the oil we 
are producing. Rising costs of material and 
labor make wildcatting a risky and costly 
business at present. The general financial 
situation does not permit such expenditures 
at the present price of crude. The problem is 
one of simple arithmetic. A sound crude price 
will solve the problem of a sufficient and con- 
tinuing supply for the emergency and the dif- 
ficult years immediately following. It is easy 
to point to a few happily situated companies 
who for the time being are doing very well. 
Those companies make the headlines. But 
behind the fortunate few there are the many 
who have failed and others who are just get- 
ting by. Measured by any standard which is 
generally accepted, the price of crude oil is 
below what it should be and what it must be 
if we are to do the task committed to us. 

4. Imports of foreign petroleum should not 
exceed a fair and equitable level. The best 
way to make sure we have sufficient petroleum 
products for our defense is to keep the domes- 
tic petroleum industry in sound condition. 
We explore and discover new reserves because 
there is hope for a market for the oil so dis- 
covered. Remove that hope and our discov- 
eries will cease. We are able to serve the 
Nation today because each branch of the do- 
mestic industry has been actively employed 
up to the present. We produce oil because 
the fields have been discovered and drilled. 
We produce gasoline from refineries that are 
already in service and that do not have to be 
improvised. We operate through the ability 
and experience of men long trained in tech- 
nical skills. We must have these men and 
these facilities ready when they are needed. 
Reliance on a foreign nation or on sea-borne 
supplies is dangerous strategy in a world at 
war. Encouragement of such reliance is the 
natural result of the displacement of domestic 
oil in our markets by foreign oil. 

The harm done by imports replacing do- 
mestic products is admitted by some who 
advocate free trade. A recent instance of 
this is the publication by a former State De- 
partment official who is now with another 
Government agency, of a pamphlet urging 
free trade with Latin America. This advo- 
cate of giving more of our domestic market 
to a few importing companies admits that 
the domestic petroleum industry might 
suffer “some decline” in its sales on the 
Atlantic seaboard but concludes thus: 

“The Government would be faced with a 
degree of responsibility for the welfare of 
the labor and capital displaced in the indus- 
tries most affected by increased Latin-Amer- 
ican competition. This might involve relief 
during the readjustment period and some aid 
in the reorientation of labor and capital.” 

To thus rely on imports would endanger 
our national welfare and in this time of 
heavy expenditure and heavy taxation would 
be a dangerous fiscal policy. 

You who are struggling to meet your pay 
rolls and tax assessments will be amazed to 
discover that there are men on the Govern- 
ment pay roll made possible by your tax 
payments publicly advocating the removal of 
you from business and placing you and your 
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employees on the relief or dole rolls of our 
Government in order to make a market for a 
few large importing companies. It may seem 
strange to you to know that some in our 
own Government are giving of their time and 
your money to create monopolies to stifle 
American business. 

Many magazines and newspapers are sud- 
denly finding occasion to publish long articles 
on the importance and need of promoting the 
Good Neighbor policy by importing oil. 
These often display an intimate acquaintance 
with some phases of the petroleum industry 
unusual in persons not previously interested 
in that industry. This naturally suggests 
that they are inspired by some who would 
profit from such a policy. 

Here, then, is a broad program. First, we 
should meet the demands of the defense 
program efficiently; second, we should insist 
upon having materials which are absolutely 
necessary; third, the producer should be as- 
sured of a proper price for his crude oil; 
fourth, imports of foreign petroleum should 
not exceed a proper level. 

Patriotism does not consist in waving flags, 
in cheering, and in sentimental talk about 
the glory of America. Patriotism is doing 
something for America. It is saving America, 
and not merely from foreign enemies. Pa- 
triotism is applied common sense. Perhaps 
never since our Civil War, when this quality 
Was conspicuously absent, has the Nation 
required a more realistic, practical attitude 
toward the actual conditions which we must 
face. There will be plenty cf people who will 
Offer to this Nation programs which ignore 
te elemental basic facts of life. Their heads 
are in the clouds and their feet are there also. 
Too many plans to reconstruct the petroleum 
industry have come from one or another of 
these groups. 

If this Nation is to be saved for future serv- 
ive to mankind, and if our standards of living 
are to continue to develop after the present 
emergency, then the responsible leadership 
in labor and in industry should make certain 
that those economic policies which have made 
possible the present America shall not be 
discarded in favor of some impractical and 
impossible program which would deny the 
right of private initiative, which would crib, 
cabin, and confine our forces in some narrow 
strait jacket of planned economy. This is 
especially imperative for the petroleum in- 
dustry, which has been the target for many 
attacks. We have indicated that we are will- 
ing to pool everything we have for the war, 
but it is not necessary that we so pool it that 
we cannot at the end of the war resume those 
policies which in our industry, as in so many 
others, made every man free to develop to the 
utmost whatever talents or abilities he might 
possess. Let us be aware of thoce who would 
substitute bureaucratic control of production 
and distribution for the incentive to action, 
the spur of ambition, the vision of heights 
to be gained. While we might accept a ceil- 
ing on action, we should not accept a ceiling 
on thinking. 

One thing stands out as vitaliy important 
in any program that we may adopt for the 
continuance and enlargement of our service 
for the common good. We should have the 
facts. This is no time for theories, guesses 
or falsities. If the petroleum industry is 
to do the work expected of it, it should have 
reliable statistics. 

If we are to have a partnership of en- 
deavor, we should have a partnership of 
information. We should know what is 
wanted; where it is wanted, and how much 
is wanted as conditions change. If we are 
to build new facilities we should know 
whether we can have the material neces- 
sary. In short, if the petroleum industry 
is to be an effective arm of the national 
defense, it should be given facts and not 
fairy tales. 

Facts are very real things. They are ob- 
tainable. They are essential factors in every 
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effort this Nation is making today. When 
we are given statements from supposedly 
reliable sources and we find some of these 
statements are diametrically opposed to each 
other, we have a right to question. 

Ill-advised statements by officials do not 
promote cooperation. Neither do they en- 
courage confidence. When inexperienced 
groups overnight assume credit for develop- 
ments which are the result of years of study 
and experiment by the industry, they reflect 
upon the industry and harm the very cause 
in which they may be interested. Actual 
achievement requires more than the sketch 
of a plan on paper or the listing of methods 
which have a long history. 

Never in the history of the industry has 
there been more need for coordinated effort. 
It is fortunate for us that we had already 
associated ourselves in an organization. It 
is especially fortunate that this association 
has continued long enough for our aims and 
purposes to be well known, for our members 
to nave become accustomed to working to- 
gether, and for us to have developed through 
practice of a decade of cooperation and united 
effort Today we are proud that we are able 
to put at the service of national defense 
the strength and influence of our organiza- 
tion. We are not some thousands of sepa- 
rated individuals or companies. We are an 
effective unit in the army of industry. We 
have trained technicians. We have a body of 
men bringing their experience and their effi- 
ciency in every branch of the industry from 
the wildcatter who sets out to find hew 
sources of oil on through each successive 
step in our industrial activity until the fin- 
ished products are delivered to the ultimate 
consumers. 

Already the Government has recognized 
the contribution which these trained men 
may make to the cause of national defense 
and has called into its own service hundreds 
upon whose counsel it may rely. It has 
further invited hundreds of others in the in- 
dustry who, through committees scattered 
over the country, may aid in the monu- 
mental task of developing and maintaining 
a sound, coordinated effort for the Nation’s 
welfare. 

This association, without boasting, may 
refer with satisfaction to the part it has 
played in making possible the present pre- 
paredness of the industry for the emergency 
we now confront. A dozen years ago, at the 
instance of a few importing companies, a 
quasi-official conference was held at Colorado 
Springs. Its purpose was to promote the 
theory that we should close down much of 
our domestic production of petroleum and 
rely upon imports to supply our needs. This 
association was formed at that time as a 
result of and in protest against such policy. 
It has promoted the interests of the domestic 
producer as opposed to the interests of those 
dealing in imported petroleum or its prod- 
ucts. Had the independents in the petro- 
leum industry not thus united, the great 
advanc’s which have been made in explora- 
tory work and in production would never 
have been realized. The East Texas field—to 
name just one out of many—might not have 
been discovered, since exploration and dis- 
covery would be useless and a prodigal waste 
of capital if foreign oil were to take over our 
markets. 

Through the united efforts of you who are 
here present and the thousands of like- 
minded men, a great part of the domestic 
market has been saved for the domestic pro- 
ducer. There arc more inc2pendents tcday 
in the petroleum industry than at any pre- 
vious time in our history. Because we have 
had an assurance of a certain portion of our 
own domestic markets, we have discovered 
and developed reserves of petroleum so im- 
portant to our national life today that their 
value cannot be estimated. It is not boast- 
ing to state this fact. It is the natural con- 
sequence of a sound policy. 


The mere fact that the independents in the 
petroleum industry have made so large a 
contribution to the national wealth and to 
the general welfare will not assure them of a 
future. The same forces which practically 
compelled the formation of this Association 
are still active. Their influence is felt in 
many channels of governmental activity. 
Their purpose is unchanged. We must con- 
tinue to challenge these forces who are a 
threat to our national economy. 

There are those in governmental positions 
who would deny to the small businessmen 
the right to associate in order to have rep- 
resentation when matters affecting them are 
being considered by an administrative 
agency. ‘These would deny to us the right 
to resist collectively encroachments upon our 
business by larger and more powerful 
corporations. 

There are two ways in which we might 
face the present situation and the days to 
come. We might see merely the problems, 
the hostile efforts, the sacrifices required, the 
burdens to be carried. We might add to- 
gether all the unpleasant and difficult things 
which are in our particular way and reach a 
total which would be staggering. It would 
be easy to do this. There are many who 
are really doing it right now. If we accept 
the verdict of the counselors of despair, the 
defeatists who see no hope, we might aban- 
don all endeavor. 

That has not been the way in the domestic 
petroleum industry. We have not cared so 
much about problems as we have cared about 
solutions. When we have found difficulties 
in our way, we have found a way over diffi- 
culties. This industry has a magnificent rec- 
ord of achievement. That record has been 
the result of calmly facing issues as they arise 
and meeting them squarely. 

There is not a single problem which we are 
called to confront today which we cannot bet- 
ter solve collectively. Rupert Brooke, the 
great English poet of the first World War, has 
a challenging line which might be a keynote 
for us. He wrote: 


“Now God be thanked who has matched us 
with His hour.” 


Let us be glad that we are men, that we 
are strong, that we are able to bear and to 
do. Let us approach the tasks of today, not 
with complaining, but with thankfulness that 
we are sufficient unto them. Let that spirit 
of adventure which has been one of our out- 
standing characteristics as individuals be 
equally a characteristic of our united effort. 
Let us be proud that in one of the darkest 
hours of the world's history we are able to do 


our part in bringing light out of the darkness ; 


and bringing peace out of warfare. 


“Now God be thanked who has matched us 
with His hour.” 


Armistice Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF i 
HON. ED. V. IZAC 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF REV. C. M. BARNES, 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


Mr. IZAC. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to make available through 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the very fine 


' sentiments expressed by one of my con- 
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stituents, the Reverend C. M. Barnes, in 
an Armistice Day address delivered over 
radio station KFSD in San Diego, Calif.: 


Today is a holiday and we are at a loss to 
know how to observe it. Twenty-three years 
ago today there was great rejoicing; bells 
were rung, great cheering crowds gathered in 
our streets, and joyful songs were sung. Why 
all this? a acbat war ton; tamak tae ke 
years and had taken a toll of nearly seven 
and a half millions of lives and had wounded 
more than 21,000,000 more, many of them 
hopelessly crippled. That day the news was 
flashed around the world that an armistice 
had been signed. The war was at an end. 
Or was it ended? 

Today we are not rejoicing, for the great- 
est war in all history is being fought, and it, 
threatens to engulf the entire world. Mil- 
lions of the flower of European manhood are 
being slaughtered upon the altar of a selfish 
ambition. Never in the history of the world 
have such battles been fought, nor has there 
ever been such a terrific loss of human life. 
Surely we cannot rejoice today, for to many 
it seems to be the darkest day in human 
history. People are asking, Why was the 
peace of Versailles so short lived?. There 
have been various answers, but it is enough 
to know that Jesus Christ, the Prince of 
Peace, did not sit at the council table. He 
was not invited, for he would have said, 
“Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” The 
United States did not sign the Treaty ~* Ver- 
sailles. Possibly if it had been more in ac- 
cordance with Wilson’s 14 points, the results 
would have been different. The past can 
never return, but the future holds our oppor- 
tunity. But we must recognize God’s laws 
in dealing with our fellow men. It was he- 
cause he was afraid that England had for- 
gotten God in her dealings with other nations 
that Kipling wrote those immortal words: 


“O Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
“Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


It was because the leaders of England 
thought that this poem reflected upon their 
godless course that they prevented Kipling 
from becoming poet laureate of England. 


There are not wanting signs that we have 
learned our lesson. We are told that Roose- 
velt and Churchill are agreed that selfishness 
and greed must have no place in any future 
peace pact, and that such a pact must con- 
tain a provision that all nations shall have 
equal access to the raw materials of the 
world. 

It is generally understood that this coun- 
try will have much to say in the framing of 
any future peace treaty. This being true, 
a great responsibility rests with us as an ex- 
ponent of the scriptural doctrine that all 
men are created free and equal. We can- 
not, therefore, be a party to any treaty which 
recognizes the superiority of any race, or the 
right of any nation to special privileges. No 
lasting peace can come until we recognize the 
teeching of Jesus in our treatment of other 
peoples. 

One day a company of clergymen called 
on President Lincoln to complain that their 
denomination was not being sufficiently rep- 
resented in the appointment of Army chap- 
lains. As they were leaving one of their 
number piously remarked, “Mr. President, 
I hope that Ged is on our side in this war.” 
To which Lincoln replied, “I am not greatly 
concerned as to whether God is on our side, 
but I am greatly concerned about being on 
God’s side.”” We need men like Lincoln who 
seek to be on Ged’s side. We spend our time 
in begging God to take our selfish side, in- 
stead of seeking to find out what Gcd would 
have us to do. We need more of the knowl- 
edge of God's word and less of the philosophy 
of men for the solution of world problems. 

From the Liberty magazine of November 1 
comes this heartening bit of information: 
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to God that this was true throughout the 
world. If it was, the. war would soon be 
over, 


Whenever we, as a people, have recognized 
God, and have sought his leadership, we have 
succeeded. But when we have relied upon 
our own human philosophy we have failed. 
When our forefathers met in the city of 
Philadelphia for the purpose of creating a new 
nation, they came together with their human 
philosophy, and there was no agreement. We, 
of this day. cannot imagine the bitterness 
which was engendered, the insinuations, in- 
vective, and innuendo that was hurled across 
the hail. It was at this time that Benjamin 
Pranklin arose and said in substance, “There 
must be something wrong with our approach 
to the task in hand, for we have spent weeks 
and months in fruitless and endless debate. 
I have lived a long time, and the Icnger I 
live the more I can see the hand of God in 
the affairs of men. If it is not possible for 
@ sparrow to fall to the ground without his 
notice, is it possible that an empire can arise 
without his fatherly care? I move that 
henceforth we begin our deliberations with 
prayer.” His motion was adopted, and it was 
only a few days before they gave to the world 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America—the greatest document ever written 
since God gave to the world the Holy Bible. 

Let us remember that God was with us in 
the founding of our Nation. 

“Oh, Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
lest we forget, lest we forget.” 
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ADDRESS OF WAYNE COY 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Wayne Coy, September 25, 1941, before 
the Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement: 


“The whole tide of opinion is against pub- 
lic administration as a career for talent. 
The enormous rewards which industry offers 
to able young lawyers, engineers, economists, 
serve as a powerful attraction to ambitious 
youth. As against that, there are some, and 
more than we suspect, who find real satisfac- 
tion in work whose aim is the public good. 
But they have to contend against the whole 
mental and moral climate of our times.” 

Eleven years ago, when Felix Frankfurter 
said what I have just read you, it was the 
truth. Today matters are so vastly different 
that men are seriously debating the predic- 
tion of a tinhorn Spangler that we Govern- 
ment employees are a master class, riding the 
wave of the future, heading a “managerial 
revolution.” 

I doubt that the men of government are 
destined to be the ruthless Caesars of the 
future. That has been true in Germany and 
in Russia, where those who formerly ruled 
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through wealth or inheritance have been re- 
placed by an omnipotent bureaucracy. But 
in those countries government officials are 
freed from the restraint of that criticism and 
opposition which we sometimes experience 
so keenly, and their decisions are upheld, 
not by the due process of law which our con- 
stitution guarantees to every man, but by 
the force of ruthless arms and the inquisi- 
torial powers of a secret police. In those 
countries officials are not motivated by our 
traditions of freedom and democracy. 

It is clear, in any event, that the influence 
and the prestige of public administration has 
enormously increased even in our country 
during the past decade. Ten years ago the 
graduate of a university who chose govern- 
ment as a career was looked upon with 
amusement and pity, if not suspicion or 
disfavor. Today, however, there are but few 
to rejoice, as Roger Babson recently rejoiced, 
in the willingness of young men to abandon 
the public service for the more substantial 
rewards of big business. 

Babson’s remark is now but a caricature 
of a frame of mind that is fast becoming as 
extinct as the dodo. It represents a stub- 
born, unshakeable affection for a past that 
never existed, and a steadfast refusal to com- 
prehend a present and future that demand 
adult judgment rather than persiflage. 

Roughly, I think it is true to say that we 
are beginning to move in the direction of a 
new conception of the public service. We 
are leaving behind us the minimization of 
the importance of capable government ad- 
ministrators and the distaste of public serv- 
ice that were products of the period of surg- 
ing industrial growth which followed the Civil 
War. We live in a time when the nature of 
American life will be pervasively affected by 
the quality of men in public service, when 
the citizens of our country must have an 
understanding of the tremendous tasks per- 
formed through public administration. 

The years that lie ahead pose problems 
of the greatest complication. The onrush of 
modern industrialism has made us highly 
interdependent at home and has made the 
nations of the world equally interdependent. 
We have learned at home that if some of our 
people are denied the means of defeating pov- 
erty then the whole community must suffer. 
We are learning that if a nation is deprived of 
the means of providing its citizens with a 
bearable existence then the whole community 
of nations of the world must wrestle with the 
resulting barbarism and bitterness. 

In our times great, shaking developments 
are rushing past. Our failure to have enough 
aluminum or oil or steel or food does not now 
mean merely that we shall live a little less 
fully but means that we may cease to live 
at all. Public administration has the job of 
turning the enormous facilities of our peace- 
time Nation overnight to the tasks of war, 
and then the job of somehow somersaulting 
this great machinery back to the channels of 
peace without destroying the good things 
which the centuries have given us. And, 
above all, public administrators have the duty 
of never forgetting that these tremendous 
tasks are all subordinate to the essential job 
of preserving the respect for the individual, 
the zeal of justice and freedom, and all the 
ultimately important qualities of the life of 
freemen. 

With these intricately complex responsi- 
bilities ahead of us, we cannot longer afford 
to gage the capabilities of our Government 
by journalistic clichés. It was to this end 
that Walter Lippmann quite properly cracked 
the knuckles of some of his contemporaries 
thé other morning. 

“We are not being very serious,” he wrote, 
“when we talk as if the future of the Ameri- 
can economic order and the American social 
system depended on whether the mobiliza- 
tion of industry is conducted by a board with 
four New Dealers and three businessmen or 
vice versa.” Indeed, that is not being very 
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serious. In meeting the burdensome prob- 
lems of the present day that sort of meaning- 
less nose counting can only serve to becloud 
and befog. 

If our public administrators are to help 
the United States through the tangles that 
lie ahead, it will not matter a whit whether 
they are New Dealers or businessmen, as those 
spongy labels are commonly used. What 
will matter is that they constantly 
a freshness of view, a lift of imagination, and 
a comprehension of fundamentals which will 
furnish them some adequate perspective of 
the problem of today. 

I can best explain by an illustration of 
the absence of those qualities what I mean 
by such generalities. Let me quote the re- 
marks uttered by a leading French general 
only a few months before his country lay 
crushed in defeat: 

“All military force must be appraised with 
au eye to the financial balance sheet; for 
the efforts which a nation can and must de- 
vote to its security are necessarily limited. 
An insurance premium must not ruin him 
who pays it. * * * A country that ruins 
itself over its armaments drains itself of the 
energy n to use its arms. * * * 
A .75 or .77 shell, costing 150 francs, can 
destroy a tank worth a million. This par- 
ticular aspect of the principle of the con- 
servation of energy throws light on the rela- 
tive value of gums and tanks. Money is the 
source of all force.” 

The hollowness of these words cannot 
better be evaluated than by repeating the 
comments of Max Werner in his Battle for 
the World: 

“It was a fantastic situatior * * * 
[The generals] had the outlook of the petit 
bourgeois. * * * They failed to grasp the 
fact that defeat is the greatest expense a 
nation can incur; that while one shell worth 
150 francs may destroy a tank worth a mil- 
lion, 5,000 tanks worth 5,000,000,000 francs 
can conquer a country with a national wealth 
running to many hundreds of billions of 
francs, as actually happened in the spring 
of 1940.” 

The French general measured the defense 
of his country and the freedom of his couu- 
trymen in the stiff, cramped manner of a 
bookkeeper. He demonstrated the lack of 
imagination, the utter absence of bold and 
courageous foresight, that we cannot today 
afford. Public administration in this time 
of great peril cannot be conducted by minds 
which are prisoners of the balance sheet. In 
a time when the unknown and the unex- 
pected of today are the headlines of next 
month, or next week, or tomorrow, the af- 
fairs of this Nation cannot be entrusted to 
men whose vision is hobbled by the frag- 
mentary experiences of the immediate past. 

It is in this connection, I think, that the 
benefits of experience in public administra- 
tion have been demonstrated. Of course, 
there are important exceptions, but many 
seasoned public administrators have proved 
especially fit to have the courage to face, 
and the ability to understand, the tremend- 
ous demands of this moment of history. 

That, of course, is as it should be. The job 
of our public administrators is to solve just 
those problems; and most administrators are 
where they are because their prime motiva- 
tion was to tackle those problems. Their 
positions enable them to be relatively dis- 
interested. That flexibility of mind enabled 
public men, for example, to contend that the 
development of the resources of the Ten-. 
nessee Valley was essential to strengthening 
our national defenses and security at a time 
when other men, who were to grasp the idea 
years later, sincerely thought the conten- 
tions were merely masks for some subversive 
maneuver. 

I do not mean, for instance, to say that 
these qualities of imagination, of boldness, 
and of being disinterested are by some im- 
mutable natural law confined to Government 
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administrators alone. In government we 
have had our special kinds of narrowness, our 
special kinds of selfishness to contend with. 
There are still too many who look upon 
government as a period of preparation for 
the easy and lucrative rewards of a profes- 
sional career in the service of private in- 
terests. We are also woefully familiar with 
certain Government executives who suffer 
from power complexes and jurisdictional 
avarice. 

Finally, we are now learning that the only 
effect of Government experience on some 
men has been to tie them to the slow 
rhythms of unimaginative, workaday, bureau- 
cratic chores. These are the men who are 
careful never to venture on uncharted seas. 
If they have an imagination they carefully 
keep it locked up and out of use. We all 
know experienced men in government like 
these; we also know similar men new to gov- 
ernment. Together they form a great un- 
imaginative army whose banner reads, “You 
tell me what to do and I'll do it.” They seem 
to aspire to be the slot machines of govern- 
ment, refusing to perform until someone 
higher up inserts a coin of specific direction 
and command. These are the problem chil- 
dren of public administration today. 

This does not mean, however, that there 
are no general deductions which can be 
drawn from our experiences in the admin- 
istration of the defense program. Essentially 
the national-defense job is that of unifying 
and coordinating all of the manifold activi- 
ties of our economic life in the service of 
the Nation’s need for gigantic armament pro- 
duction. In its essence, this is a Government 
job. It is a job which requires primarily the 
ability to judge accurately and fairly the 
place which all of the varied economic inter- 
ests of the country—business, labor, agricul- 
ture, and all of the subdivisions—must play 
in the defense program. 

Primarily and traditionally, it has been 
the business of Government and Government 
Officials to exercise this kind of judgment and 
to perform these tasks. For the most part, I 
believe that while the necessities of a de- 
fense economy have intensified our govern- 
mental problems, the character of those prob- 
lems has not essentially changed. So far as 
the tasks and technique of public adminis- 
tration are concerned, the requirements of 
national defense are for the most part just 
like those of peacetime Government, only 
more 60. 

Of course, the technical and engineering 
problems are somewhat different and they 
require the services and the advice of hun- 
dreds of specialists who have had little if 
any previous contact with the Government. 
But their presence in Government is only an 
intensification of a process which has been 
going on for more than a generation. Simi- 
larly if decisions are to be made which affect 
vitally the interests of great economic groups, 
those groups should be represented in the 
process of policy-making and administration. 
This is true of labor, agriculture, small busi- 
ness, big business, and all of our diverse 
functional groups. Once again, however, we 
must recognize that this policy of repre- 
sentation has been growing for a good many 
years and has been increasing gradually in 
the Government during the past decade. Or- 
ganizations like the Agricultural Administra- 
tion, the Wage and Hour Division and the 
Bituminous Coal Division, among many oth- 
ers, embody this principle of representation 
as a part of the process of Government policy- 
making. 

But it is important here to make certain 
vital distinctions. Since representation of 
this sort is incorporated as a part of the 
governmental process, those who represent 
the various economic groups do so openly, 
consciously, and with full provision for simi- 
lar representation of conflicting interests. 
There still remains the equally vital task of 
coordinating, composing, and compromising 
the conflicting views of all of these repre- 


sentative agencies in the public interest, For 
this job we cannot afford to choose men who 
represent primarily any except the public 
interest. It is in this connection, I think, 
that the work of public administration has 
been the best teacher and the best prepara- 
tion for the enormously complex tasks in- 
volved in the defense program. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense 
written and said to obscure the inherent 
complexity of the tasks involved. Only now 
many people are beginning to understand 
that we cannot have armaments merely by 
saying, “Let there be armaments,” or even 
“Let there be appropriations, or contracts.” 
On both sides of the Atlantic the idea is 
prevalent that guns and planes and tanks 
and ships would sprout like weeds if only a 
one-man director with powers of omniscience 
were put in charge. Seasoned public admin- 
istrators have learned, I think—successful 
public administrators must learn—that it is 
human beings, limited, faulty men, we are 
working with. There is an understanding of 
the fact that large problems require the con- 
sultation and cooperation of many organi- 
zations and agencies having special under- 
standings and special functions. Old sym- 
bols like “red tape” and “bureaucracy” have 
somewhat spent their force. The simple 
realization is slowly dawning that no one can 
overnight become an expert in foreign af- 
fairs, military and naval strategy, finance, 
labor relations, production, and so forth; that 
if there is to be government with any effec- 
tiveness and any continuity there must be 
a complex system of organization to meet 
the complicated needs of our times. More 
apparent every day is the importance of 
trained public men who understand the 
functions of that organization, who under- 
stand the interrelationship of its agencies, 
who can utilize the special services for which 
it exists instead of being confused by the very 
knowledge that it exists. 

But all the special skills of the public 
administrator in using the machinery of gov- 
ernment, and all the ability to foresee and 
solve physical problems of organization and 
arrangement and production and strategy, 
will not suffice if the United States is to 
endure as a nation of freedom. A friend 
said to me the other day, “You fellows in 
government tend not to represent anybody, 
tend to be without roots. You are organizers 
and manipulators and operators of a great 
human machine, but you are likely to get 
lost in the fascination of running the ma- 
chine, to lose sight of why you are here.” 

Surely that poses the greatest danger that 
faces public administration. There is no 
surer way of bringing on the distasteful 
managerial revolution of that gloomy 
prophet, James Burnham, than for the men 
of government to forget that it is not just a 
government they are administering but a 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. Great power is placed in the 
hands of public servants, and that power can 
be abused and tyrannically used if men come 
to think the power belongs to them and 
forget they merely use it as trustees of all 
citizens. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, the 
principles of public administration which will 
produce a successful defense program are for 
the most part merely an acceleration of those 
principles at the root of all good government. 
There is one essential truth about public 
administration which we have all learned as 
a result of centuries of governmental experi- 
ence. That is that governmental efficiency 
and governmental justice are made more per- 
fect only when tested in the fire of ‘free 
criticism. 

It is only when our efforts are subjected to 
the constant hammering of those who disagree 
or are disgruntled that the men who admin- 
ister the affairs of government may attain 
their maximum effectiveness. I believe that 
this should be even.truer in time of conflict 
and stress than in a time of serenity and 
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quiet. Much of the criticism which we shall 
pas tah nth om phere a years will 

and spurious, or even sub- 
pn Doubtless some of it will be, but 
whatever its motivation, none of us can afford 
to do without it. 


The great demands that are oe re oe 
wal itebuninechemeehe eteeum, tinbia to get 
things done at any cost or oat niga sacrifice. 


There will be pressures to break down the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights, to ignore the 
Gignity and sacrifices of individuals. Al- 
ready there is a substantial tendency to think 
that workers who strike are clearly subver- 
sive, disloyal, un-American—a tendency to 
forget that strikers can be patriots bearing 
just grievances, that they can be honest, 
sincere men not yet comprehending the intri- 
cate pattern of events which has created our 
present emergency. There has been grudging 
talk about persecuted aliens who have come 
to this country, when the fullest offers of 
refuge are obviously called for from a nation 
built and carried on by refugees from tyr- 
anny. There have been contemptible efforts 
toward creating racial intolerance and mur- 
murings about suppressing opinions, as 
though we should throw away the freedom 
and tolerance which are the greatest of man’s 
creations. 

I have no doubt that the public men of this 
country can perform the sheer physical work 
of analysis and organization and execution 
required to meet and conguer the present 
crisis in our affairs. But that alone will not 
suffice. Securing the defense of our country 
does not merely mean securing for 130,000,000 
animals the right to eat and sleep and re- 
produce. The job of national defense calls 
for securing the 130,000,000 freemen the 
great democratic traditions—the qualities of 
freedom and toleration—of their country. 
That is the true job of public administration 
today. 
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Mr.CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, I feel it is 
my duty to call the attention of the House 
of Representatives to a development in 
the oil industry that may have serious 
consequences. Yesterday’s newspapers 
carried an Associated Press story from 
Tulsa, Okla., which stated that accord- 
ing to the Oil and Gas Journal the daily 
crude oil production in the United States 
declined 243,795 barrels to 4,085,570 bar- 
rels for the week ending November 29. 
This article further stated that Texas 
production was off 221,800 to 1,472,650; 
California, 11,750 to 641,500; Kansas, 
5,050 to 247,200; Oklahoma, 1,850 to 425,- 
250; eastern fields, 500 to 113,250, and 
Michigan, 660 to 56,960. Increases were 
noted as follows: Illinois, 2,050 to 398,600 
barrels; eastern Texas, 1,250 to 369,000 
barrels; the Rocky Mountain States, 750 
to 110,050 barrels; and Louisiana 420 to 
348,425 barrels. 

There is no doubt in my mind but what 
the recent freezing of crude oil prices in 
the midcontinent region and the other 
oil producing areas in the United States 
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by Leon Henderson, of the Office of Price 
Administration, is largely responsible for 
this reduction. Our national-defense 
program has been predicated upon an 
adequate domestic supply of petroleum 
production, therefore it is urgent that 
immediate action be taken to alleviate 
this condition. 

During the past few months refinery 
gasoline has risen 2 or 3 cents per gallon, 
while during the same period no provi- 
sion has been made to take care of any 
increased cost of crude products. At the 
present time there are extraordinary de- 
mands on the oil producers. The oil 
producers of America are a patriotic 
group and individually would give liber- 
ally of their substance for the defense of 
our country, but I do not believe they 
should be required to sell their product 
under a market ceiling when the refiners 
and distributors were allowed recent in- 
creases. The United States is approach- 
ing a shortage of crude oil and petroleum 
products because of a decrease in discov- 
ery of new reserves. Our Nation has an 
abundant potential supply of petroleum 
which can and will be made available for 
use in our national-defense effort if 
there is an adequate price. The annual 
rate of discovery of new production has 
fallen 60 percent since 1937. The de- 
mand for crude oil is now 20 percent 
larger than it was in 1937 and 10 per- 
cent above 1940 and is steadily increas- 
ing. Not only do we have an increased 
demand for oil, but the national emer- 
gency makes it imperative that the oil 
demand be met. This adequate and as- 
sured reserve supply of oil is of vital 
concern. Modern machinery and mod- 
ern industry depend upon oil production. 
If this be true in peacetimes, it must be 
doubly true during wartimés. Warfare 
in the past was largely a battle between 
men. Warfare today is a battle between 
machines, and these machines are pro- 
pelled by gasoline. The armies of 
Europe are battling for oil fields, and 
many military strategists believe that 
the country controlling unlimited oil 
supplies will in the end be victorious. 
Fortunately, our Nation has great oil re- 
serves and unlimited new production 
areas. This new development must be 
encouraged immediately in order to pro- 
tect our oil reserve and oil demands. 
Recent estimates of new discoveries dur- 
ing the past 3 years indicate that our oil 
reserves are not being maintained com- 
mensurate with the increased demand. 
Our annual consumption has risen to ap- 
proximately 1,460,000,000 barrels per 
year, the highest consuming rate in the 
history of the country, and present 
indications are that our future require- 
ments will be greatly increased. The oil 
industry has a definite knowledge of the 
amount of our reserves in storage and 
are concerned about the increase in with- 
drawals, and therefore urge greatly ex- 
panded production. 


The annual meeting of the Independ- 
ent Petroleum Association of America, 
held at Tulsa, Okla., on October 22, 1941, 
adopted a resolution recommending an 
increased price of crude petroleum and 
stated that they made this recommenda- 
tion for the following facts: 
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1. If greater reserves are not discovered it 
will be necessary to produce many flowing 
wells in excessive amounts and destroy much 
of the great benefits that have heretofore 
been attained through orderly production 
in accordance with true conservation 
methods. 

2. The price of crude oil at the well must 
be high enough to prevent premature aban- 
donment of stripper wells. The abarfion- 
ment of these small wells has already been 
accelerated because, in some instances, the 
sale value of- the salvaged equipment is 
greater than the amount capable of being 
realized by continuing to produce the wells 
at present prices. 

3. Historically, new oil discoveries have 
mathematically ' gone up with increased 
crude oil prices and have declined with 
decreased prices. In recent years the rate 
of discoveries has declined during a period 
of inadequate prices, although they have 
been reasonably stable. 

4. There must be a sufficient price for 
crude oil to create the incentive for further 
exploration, which is necessarily hazardous, 
and a price that will make available financial 
resources for “wild catting.” It must be 
remembered that this is required to find 
new reserves, even when adequate prices 
have stimulated the search for new fields. 

5. The present price of crude oil is insuffi- 
cient. An increase of 10 cents to 15 cents 
per barrel has been mentioned as a possible 
increase which would provide funds for the 
carrying out of the foregoing program. Such 
an increase would be grossly inadequate. 


These basic facts mentioned in the 
above resolution are simple and funda- 
mental to the prosperity of the oil indus- 
try. The prosperity of the thousands of 
producers, the millions engaged in the 
preducing area, the millions employed in 
distributing the oil products, and the in- 
dustry of our Nation which is used in pro- 
ducing equipment and machinery for the 
oil industry believe these facts must be 
given consideration by the Oil Adminis- 
trator. , 

Recently Mr. Theodore A. Morgan, oil 
conservation director for Kansas, sug- 
gested in a State corporation commission 
hearing that prices on crude oil be ad- 
vanced at least 25 or 30 cents a barrel. 
It was his contention that present prices 
do not encourage “wildcatting” and de- 
velopment of proved oil reserves in Kan- 
sas and elsewhere, and termed the drain 
on storage reserves as alarming. It was 
his estimate that Kansas had taken 
2,200,000 barrels of Kansas-produced 
crude from storage since March 3 and 
current production was not keeping pace 
with the demand. Kansas is one of the 
great oil-producing States of the Nation 
and has great potential production. Our 
State has been operating under a pro- 
ration agreement with other States in 
the midcontinent field, and while our 
proration among the wells in the 
State has been increased, our biggest 
problem now is one of transportation. 
Our allocations have been held down be- 
cause of inability of our pipe-line system 
to handle more oil. Three months ago 
Kansas pipe-line capacity was approxi- 
mately 240,000 barrels daily. Today our 
pipe-line capacity is about 260,000 barrels 
daily, and shortly after the first of the 
year we hope to have it increased to 
300,000 barrels. 

If the oil industry had not been placed 
under the Office of Oil Coordinator and 
the price of oil placed under the control 
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of the Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, we would not have 
been faced with this situation. The 
natural increase in the general price 
level of our Nation would have carried 
through in the oil industry and crude 
prices would have risen sufficiently to 
eare for increased costs in producing oil. 
The cost of finding new oil reserves has 
risen 300 percent since 1937 and is stead- 
ily increasing. The rising costs of labor, 
material, and taxes are affecting the en- 
tire production situation and threaten 
the small and stripper wells with extinc- 
tion. It costs 42 cents a barrel more to 
find, acquire, and produce crude oil in 
1941 than in 1937. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the informa- 
tion contained in this statement I sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Leon Henderson of 
the Office of Price Administration will 
give immediate consideration to the 
problem confronting the oil industry. 
As a representative of a great oil produc- 
ing district in Kansas I can assure the 
Administrator that he will have the 
wholehearted cooperation of the oil in- 
dustry in determining the facts I have 
discussed in this statement. It is my 
honest opinion that immediate action 
should be taken in the interest of na- 
tional defense, and in order to stimulate 
exploratory work, protect our present re- 
serves, and guarantee a continuing sup- 
ply of crude petroleum. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following statement 
I made before the House Agriculture 
Committee: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, I desire to thank the mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee for 
this privilege of appearing before you in be- 
half of a group of east Texas farmers whose 
crops have failed this year. Your committee 
and the Senate Agriculture Committee, be- 
fore which I was also privileged to appear 
recently concerning our problem, have been 
very considerate. 

In a section of the world as large as the 
United States, a section characterized by al- 
most every type of climatic condition, there 
is always some vicinity in which crops fail. 
Crop failures, frequently not uncommon to 
parts of Texas, usually result from dry 
weather, wind, excess rain, overflows, or in- 
sects, or a combination of these factors 

This time the meaning and significance of 
exceedingly short crops have been brought 
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home to several sections of Texas, particu- 
larly to east and northeast Texas. Nearly 
everything capable of causing crops to fail 
apparently has entered into the agricultural 
picture this year. Unfavorable climatic con- 
ditions for planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing crops, in conjunction with an array of 
insects of many kinds, has brought forward 
the serious condition faced by thousands of 
farmers in Texas. Although I have been 
closely identified with farm life all of my life, 
having lived many years on the farm, for the 
first time I have come face to face with a 
well-nigh blanket crop failure. 


The failure of crops in some parts of Texas 
and the Nation is particularly significant this 
year when One remembers that the cost of 
making the crop was excessive, that many 
southern farmers, especially family-sized 
farmers, have enjoyed little real prosperity in 
several years, that actually farmers in many 
localities have received no advantage from 
the rise in prices of farm commodities since 
the rise came subsequent to the marketing 
season of countless Texas farmers, and finally 
that necessities of life, farm equipment, and 
practically everything which the farmer uses 
are now much more expensive. 

More than ever before in the United States 
agriculture is important because the United 
States proposes to be not alone the arsenal 
but also the larder for the democracies. 
How true it is that the spade is migatier 
than the sword, for without food giving 
strength to wield the sword there can be no 
effective force even to defend—yes, to de- 
fend America. It is imperative that every 
individual skilled in and capable of farming 
be sustained that he might continue in this 
all-important and essential vocation. It is 
obvious many farmers are and have been en- 
Geavoring to .eave the farm in the last few 
years because of the difficulties farmers have 
faced. To make enough dollars to buy those 
necessities of iife farmers must purchase for 
their families has been a stupendous prob- 
lem. And may I say here, the family-sized 
farmer of our area deserves more cotton acre- 
age as well as other acreage, and he must 
have a higher price for his cotton and other 
commodities he sells if he is to survive. It 
is well known many family size farmers never 
made more than a bare living when receiv- 
ing all advantages such as favorable seasons, 
reasonable prices, and ample acreage, and 
thus when the acreage of many farmers was 
cut they were cut below a living. Someone 
has said, “A bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, when once destroyed can never be sup- 
plied.” Even a small segment of our farm 
population must not be destroyed. Each 
army still moves on its stomach. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, as well as other gov- 
ernmental officials, recognizes the importance 
of agriculture, and the Secretary has set for 
many of the counties of our Nation much 
higher quotas, particularly for truck and feed 
crops, that not only Americans but people 
in beleaguered countries enduring and oppos- 
ing the attacks and assaults of the ruthless 
dictators might be assured of ample food. 

One report I received from an authoritative 
source indicates that the cotton yield in the 
stricken area of Texas will average from 25 
percent to 50 percent of normal production. 
Some farmers are making less than one-tenth 
the cotton they made last year. The feed 
crop is from 50 percent to 65 percent. It is 
estimated that canning and food-storage 
budgets will be only one-half filled, and 
although pastures have continued to be fairly 
good throughout the year the shortage of feed 
to winter all kinds of livestock will probably 
result in a reduction of such animals. Ex- 
cessive rainfall, together with severe hail 
storms, has caused commercial vegetable 
crops to be very poor. Pathetically short is 
the cotton crop in some of our east Texas 


counties. A few comparisons are not amiss, | 


in my opinion. The comparisons relative to 
bales of cotton ginned are as of November 1, 
1940, and November 1, 1941: 


1940 1941 

(bales) (bales) 

SR iitindtibn eciwtnisiadilinns 3,326 810 
IE cic wibbepimaiiimdinttiien’s 4, 909 1,371 
PE icisioaicenninnwceunim 14, 227 4, 069 
I iciiinsnetittsasininininianainien ainiane 17, 696 7, 493 
I iceciieeicrcibaibilinissicseniapiicniaien 21,111 7, 560 
NE wcticttichcthinierte-sisiilpincinnans 9, 342 2, 235 
ai iencnbitsaninwieneaennic 22, 802 6, 939 
WHNih is thatictinemcininicmcenemqn 12, 546 2, 927 


From Van Zandt County I received after 
October 16, 1941, 2,256 individually sworn 
affidavits stating the number of years the 
signer of the individual affidavit had lived in 
Van Zandt County, the number of bales of 
cotton made last year by the signer, and the 
number of bales made this year. By studying 
carefully the affidavits, which I personally 
presented the authorities of our Government, 
including Secretary Wickard when I con- 
ferred with him a second time in regard to 
the plight of the farmers in our district, one 
can easily discern that a great majority of 
the farmers in Van Zandt County have made 
a complete crop failure not only in regard to 
cotton but in regard to truck and feed crops; 
this is true of several other counties. 

When I was at home during the latter part 
of Avgust and the first part ot September, I 
visited, as I always endeavor to do when I 
am in the district, farmers in every county in 
the Third Congressional District. Because I 
was reared on the farm and still live in the 
country, I knew as I talked to my neighbors 
and as I went from county tc county that 
our crops had failed. Immediately—in fact, 
in the early part of September—I began to 
urge all author‘ties or agencies of the Govern- 
ment which might or could aid our farmers 
to lose no time in taking action. When I 
returned to Washington, about September 15, 
I personally talked with Mr. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, on two occasions; the 
Vice President; you, Mr. Futmer, the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee; Senator “CoTTon Ep” SMITH, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee; members of these committees, Senators 
CoNNALLY and O’DANIEL, as well as other 
authorities of our Government about our 
situation. Mr. C. B. Baldwin and Mr. C. M. 
Evans, of the Farm Security Administration, 
have been very cooperative in helping to ob- 
tain facts and figures. This is true of the 
authorities of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. The situation has also been studied 
and analyzed by Mr. L. J. Cappleman, Admin- 
istrator of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion; by Mr. W. E. Farwell, regional manager, 
Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office; Farm 
Credit Administration, Dallas, Tex.; the au- 
thorities of the Federal land banks, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the 
county agents, the home demonstration 
agents, the State department of public wel- 
fare, the employment agencies, our county 
judges, county commissioners, and other pub- 
lic officials. Nothing has been more con- 
ducive to picturing fully the plight of our 
farmers than the many letters written by the 
farmers themselves. 

Every person familiar with farmers is aware 
they constitute a portion of our population 
whose patriotism is unexcelled, unsurpassed, 
and unsurpassable. No segment of our popu- 
lation comes nearer constituting the basis 
or mudsill of our defense program than our 
farmers. From the homes of no sector of 
our pepulation come more boys to the armed 
forces than from the homes of our farm 
population. Never are farmers in the ranks of 
the subversive. Their outlook concerning 
their patriotism is particularly pure. Farm- 
ers do not delay defense. Long hours of work 
do not elicit from them the wrong attitude. 
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It is encouraging to read some of the com- 
munications which have been written by au- 
thorities of our Government relative to aiding 
our farmers. At this juncture I propose to 
read excerpts from several agencies of the 
Government—agencies which have sought to 
aid our farmers. 

From Mr. George S. Mitchell, Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, I received a letter October 23, 1941, 
which reads in part as follows: 

“In discussing this situation with you Mr. 
Baldwin has, I understand, informed you that 
the reports indicate a definite shortage of cot- 
ton and feed crops in the affected areas. Ar- 
rangements are being made as quickly as pos- 
sible to assist needy farmers, Besides taking 
care of the credit needs of our present bor- 
rowers and of other farmers eligible for loans, 
emergency assistance will be given to those 
families for whom crop failure will result in 
actual suffering,” 

It is my understanding the Farm Security 
Administration is authorized to make loans 
not only to rehabilitate farmers but to make 
grants to farmers where the circumstances of 
their cases justify the grants. 

From Mr. H. P. Drought, State administra- 
tor of the Work Projects Administration, San 
Antonio, Tex., I received a letter written Sep- 
tember 25, 1941, the pertinent portion of 
which I herewith quote: 

“Should the farmers to whom you have 
referred consider that they are entitled to 
work-project employment on the basis of 
need, they should apply to the county wel- 
fare office in their respective counties for 
referral to this Administration. Their appli- 
cations will be reviewed under the direction 
of the State department of public welfare 
and those farmers who are found entitled to 
work-project employment under the regu- 
lations will be referred to this Adminisra- 
tion for that purpose.” 

I might add I requested Mr. Drought to 
send representatives of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration to a number of the east Texas 
counties to make surveys, that the true situ- 
ation of the farmers might be ascertained. 

I wish to quote a portion of a letter written 
October 21, 1941, which I received from Mr. 
J. S. Murchison, executive director, State 
Department of Public Welfare, Austin, Tex.: 

“This department has available any amount 
of food at a moment’s notice to care for every 
needy person eligible to receive commodities. 
We naturally expect the case load to increase 
in all counties in Texas for the next few 
months. Since an appropriation has been 
made by the State legislature, for intake and 
certification, we feel that we will be able to 
render a better service than we have in the 
past. 

“Trusting that this report meets with your 
approval and assuring you that we are ready 
to meet most any emergency.” 

Also I requested the authorities of the State 
department of public welfare and the Work 
Projects Administration to delete as much 
red tape as possible that eligible persons 
might obtain aid as hastily as possible. 

I quote the pertinent portion of a telegram 
sent November 12, 1941, which I received 
from Mr. J. S. Murchison, executive director, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Austin, 
Tex.: 

“On receipt of your first telegram regarding 
farm situation in east Texas sent welfare 
representative to investigate. Has been tak- 
ing about 6 weeks to certify cases for Work 
Projects Administration. Staff has been in- 
creased to limit of our funds and time for 
certification shall be cut to 3 weeks.” 

I also wish to quote a telegram I received 
November 12, 1941, from Mr. A. W. Elrod, 
district manager, Work Projects Administra- 
tion, Marshall, Tex.: 

“Re tel. November 10. As you know the 
certification on referral of persons for Work 














Projects Administration project employment 
is not a function of the Work Projects Ad- 
tion but of the Texas State Depart- 
‘ment of Public Welfare working in coopera- 
tion with the counties. This office is proces- 
sing without delay all referrals received from 
the referral agency. Most referrals are com- 
within 4 days. Maximum time never 
exceeds 7 days.” 

On October 29, 1941, I received a telegram 
from Mr. L. J. Cappleman, regional director, 
Surplus Marketing Administration, Dallas, 
Tex., which reads: 

“Re tel. Van Zandt, Wood, Smith, Upshur, 
Panola, Rusk, Camp, and Gregg Counties, 
Tex., advices received that department pub- 
lic welfare will certify all affected farm fami- 
lies on application and surplus commodities 
will be available for distribution.” 

On October 23, 1941, Mr. W. E. Farwell, 
regional manager, Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Office, Farm Credit Administration, 
Dallas, Tex., wrote me a letter from which I 
herewith quote a paragraph: 

“As we have written you, our plans are to 
open the crop loans for 1942 within a very 
short time and all field supervisors are being 
instructed to give all assistance possible con- 
sistent with our rules and regulations.” 

Mr. Sterling C. Evans, president of the 
Federal Land Bank of Houston, Tex., wrote 
me a letter October 6, 1941, in which he 
pointed out what attitude the land bank will 
have concerning its borrowers. I quote here- 
with the pertinent portion of his letter: 

“Our foreclosure policy is to bear with the 
borrowers as long as we can, provided the fol- 
lowing four conditions have been met: 

“1, The borrower is doing his honest best. 

“2. The borrower is applying the proceeds 
of production over and above necessary oper- 
ating and living expenses to primary obliga- 
tions. 

“8. The borrower is takin= proper care of 
the security. 

“4. The borrower has the capacity to work 
his way out of a reasonable debt burden 
under normal conditions.” 

I have discussed the question of foreclosure 
concerning farmers who are in debt with a 
number of the agencies of our Government, 
and I have been assured by representatives of 
all of the agencies that a policy of leniency 
will be pursued in regard to the farmers. 

Incidentally, I have communicated with 
authorities of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration and requested them to give all pos- 
sible. aid to boys and girls of east Texas. I 
quote one sentence from a letter written me 
by Mr. J. C. Kellam, State director of National 
Youth Administration, Austin, Tex., on No- 
vember 6, 1941: 

“In line with your request, we will give 
conditions in these counties our immediate 
attention and take every possible step to be 
of assistance.” 

Farmers much prefer work to relief or to a 
dole. Many farmers have contracted debts 
the payment of which will constitute a heavy 
burden at this time. For several weeks I 
have been requesting and urging authorities 
of our Government to cooperate that work for 
farmers whose crops have failed might be 
available for these farmers. I contacted per- 
sonally Mr. John N. Edy, Executive Assistant, 
Federal Works Agency; Mr. Francis H. Dryden, 
Assistant Commissioner, Work Projects Ad- 
ministratio.s; Mr. Thomas MacDonald, Com- 
missioner of Public .Roads; and Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation Service, as 
well as Louis P. Merrill, regional conservator, 
Soil Conservation Service, Fort Worth. I re- 
quested Mr. Edy and Mr. Dryden to give im- 
mediate attention to helping us with any 
projects suitable for our area. Also, I re- 


quested Mr. MacDonald to give full considera- 
tion to the proposition of building roads in 
the area in which crops have failed. Too, I 
requested Highway Commissioner Robert Lee 
Bobbitt, who was in Washington not long 
ago to assist us along this line. 


I urged Dr. 
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H. H. Bennett and Mr. Merrill to cooperate 
with us in our efforts to provide so’:-conser- 
vation projects of any type. It is my under- 
standing practically all projects must be 
initiated locally. 

Each of these men assured me the agency 
with which he is identified will cooperate 
with our fermers. In one soil-conservation 
ditrict of east Texas the directors of the dis- 
trict are actively sponsoring a project, and I 
have assured directors of other soil-conserva- 
tion districts that I shall cooperate with them 
in sponsoring projects to give farmers work. 
I trust haste will characterize these efforts. 

The following is stated in a letter I received 
November 12 from Mr. Reuben Williams, a 
member of the Texas Highway Commission: 

“I wish to express my appreciation for your 
letter of Nove-nber 3 and the information 
which it contained re,arding farm conditions 
in the counties composing your congressional 
district. You may be sure that I fully com- 
prehend the situation facing the farmers of 
that area, as well as the farmers of certain 
other sections of the State, * * * and 
there are a number of new projects in your 
district which have beer programed but not 
yet begun. However, you have my assurance 
that I will give every attention and considera- 
tion to the possibility of initiating further 
projects in the near future.” 

Too, I have urged the Texas State Employ- 
ment Service to aid our farmers to procure 
work. The following is stated in a letter I 
have received from Mr. James H. Bond, direc- 
tor, Texas State Employment Service, Austin, 
Tex.: 

“This will acknowledge your telegram of 
November 3 concerning your desire to see 
farmers of east Texas receive employment. 

Upon receipt of your telegram of October 
19, we immediately sent a member of this staff 
to east Texas to see what assistance the Texas 
State Emnloyment Service could render. 

“We have impressed upon each employment 
office in your district the seriousness of the 
situation in question, and we assure you that 
continued efforts will be made to assist the 
farmers and farm laborers in east Texas.” 

The following is stated in a letter written 
November 1, 1941, which I have received from 
Mr. Sam G. Wynn, district supervisor, Texas 
State Employment Service, Longview, Tex.: 

“I acknowledge with appreciation and sin- 
cere concern your wire advising of the almost 
complete crop failure in Gregg, Smith, Rusk, 
Camp, Wood, Upshur, Panola, and Van Zandt 
Counties. 

“Every effort that the employment service 
can possibly extend will be made available to 
these people. I feel that we will be able to 
find employment for a good number that will 
provide for them a livelihood.” 

Bes'des, I have requested that special con- 
sideration be given to farmers of east Texas 
who might apply for work on defense projects. 
I wish to quote a telegram I received October 
$0, 1941, from Col. Barlow Winston, construct- 
ing quartermaster of the United States Army 
at Texarkana, Tex.: 

“Have been looking into matter of pro- 
viding assistance through employment for 
your constituents in drought-stricken east 
Texas counties mentioned your telegram of 
19. It is suggested that they file applications 
with their local State employment service 
office making note that they wish to be con- 
sidered for employment this defense project 
and asking that applications be brought to 
attention of Texas State Employment Serv- 
ice office here.” 

Although efforts to which I have referred 
have already been made to aid our farmers 
whose crops have failed, all of us are aware 
that something more must be done to pre- 
vent suffering and to alleviate want of a 
serious type. I trust careful consideration 
will be given immediately to each of the bills 
before the House Agriculture Committee. 
What is to be done should be done without 
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delay for winter weather now prevails in 
east Texas. 

Every person identified with and interested 
in this problem has a part to play in solv- 
ing this problem affecting many of our peo- 
ple that suffering may not ensue and that 
no more cogs in our economic machinery may 
be thrown out of kilter. It is my hope that 
your committee will take action summarily. 
That we all may be more responsive to our 
duty to handle this problem without delay, I 
trust every farmer whose crop has or crops 
have failed will be not reluctant or reticent to 
make known his plight to the proper au- 
thorities. I am confident representatives of 
every agency of our Government are more 
than anxious to act promptly concerning any 
request for food, for a loan, for extension of 
time in paying a loan, or for a grant. Some- 
one has said, “How rich is life if we do 
good.” A golden opportunity to do much 
good is now existent. May you, the mem- 
bers of the House Agriculture Committee, 
who are able to help in this situation get 
the signal and play your part successfully. 
Indeed, we would all do well to accept as our 
own admonition, “Bear ye one another’s 
burdens and in so doing fulfill the law of 
Christ.” 





Why Lease-Lend Copper? Little Business 
Should Ask 
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ARTICLE BY LESLIE GOULD 





Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following article by 
Leslie Gould, financial editor of the New 
York Journal-American, under date of 
December 2, 1941: 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
December 2, 1941] 


WHY LEASE-LEND COPPER? LITTLE BUSINESS 
SHOULD ASK 


(By Leslie Gould) 


Something that is not generally known out- 
side of the trade is that the United States is 
shipping to Great Britain under lease-lend 
more than 10,000 tons of raw copper a month. 
On an annual basis the shipments amount 
to around 130,000 tons. 

This is approximately the amount of raw 
copper needed in this country to keep sev- 
eral thousand small business enterprises, em- 
ploying well over 100,000 workers, from clos- 
ing down. 

And these small businesses are going to 
close down unless somehow and some way 
copper is found for them. 

The orders are that these small businesses 
are not to get amy more copper, and unless 
they can fit themselves into the defense pro- 
gram some way they will be forced to close. 

Some of them probably can be swung into 
defense production, but that takes time and 
planning. Apparently they are not going to 
be given the time, nor has there been any 
planning by the New Deal. In fact, it is the 
lack of planning that has precipitated the 
crisis of small business. 
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So if these small businesses fold up, throw- 
ing out of work their thousands upon thou- 
sands of employees all over the country, it 
can be said Washington planned it that way. 

Small business takes about 140,000 tons of 
copper annually, or around 12,000 a month. 
This is copper used in all sorts of things from 
pins, eyelets, and zipper fasteners to junk 
jewelry. All of these little businesses face 
shut-downs because of their denial of copper. 
In the junk-jewelry trade, which centers in 
the State of Rhode Island, some 33,000 men 
and women are regularly employed. 

A lot of this stuff is not important to de- 
fense, but it is important to those depending 
on it for a livelihood and for communities 
depending on these businesses for taxes. And 
the amount of copper so consumed is small 
in relation to the over-all picture. 

So, if for 6 months or so they could get 
nearly the normal amount of copper they use, 
and in that time given a chance to switch 
over to defense manufactures, a lot of hard- 
ships could be avoided, businesses and jobs 
saved. 

There is a certain amount of mystery over 
the exports of raw copper to Great Britain 
unaer 'ease-lend Copper is a basic war com- 
modity, but open to England are the rich 
copper mines of Africa particularly the Bel- 
gian Congo deposits. 

The trade in this country has not been 
given the answer—whether the African sup- 
plies are insufficient, or whether the chief 
consideration is that under lease-lend the 
British do not have to pay. 

The more than 10,000 tons of raw copper 
a month being shipped to England under 
lease-lend is in addition te copper in finished 
forms that is being sent. Back in 1939, when 
England was feverishly preparing for war and 
finally at war. shipments of all copper from 
the United States to Britain were only 22,710 
tons for the full 12 months 

Little business is being called on, or, rather, 
is being forced, to make the supreme sacrifice. 
It probably would not mind if it can be sure 
the shortage in copper and a lot of the*other 
things is not just another case of the gaso- 
line shortage 

It may be recalled that when oil tankers 
were being taken out of American domestic 
trade for service to England the London 
Economist in several articles cited the waste 
of gasoline in England—large numbers of 
cars at football games, at the beaches, and 
s0 on. 

Little business, before it is forced to close 
down, wants to be sure the same thing is not 
happening in copper. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
frum the Boston Post of November 30 
1941: 

[From the Boston Post of November 30, 1941] 
THE ROOSEVELT LABOR POLICY 

It is, indeed, remarkable to what an extent 

in unfairness and inconsistency some com- 


mentators and writers can go as they seek to 
evaluate for the public certain features of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

The recent issue of the captive mines is 
a shining example of how insincere the bom- 
bastic gentry of the columns and the air 
Waves really are. 

It is impossible, and we aver this with all 
candor, for any one man to be so right as they 
say the President is on foreign policy, and so 
wrong as they claim he is on domestic policies, 
especially with the disturbed state of labor 
conditions. 

Some stout Republican journals magnifi- 
cently praised the war policies on their edi- 
torial pages. while they slammed the labor 
policy with all the adjectives at their dis- 
posal in their special stories. 

One bitter enemy of the administration in 
one column came to the conclusion that Mr. 
Roosevelt knows all about foreign policy but 
nothing about the labor situation. After the 
agreement with John L. Lewis which called 
off the captive-mine strike, frank statements 
were made that the President surrendered to 
Lewis, and slurs and outright attacks were 
mingled with the general paeans of praise for 
his position on Hitler and Japan. 

It would be consistent to say that his labor 
policy is open to criticism, if at one and the 
same time it was said that his foreign policy 
is also open. But no criticism is permitted of 
the foreign policy and nothing is too bad 
to say about his labor policy. That does not 
add up to a sensible conclusion. Let us look 
at the facts of the matter. 

President Roosevelt was confronted a short 
time ago with a dangerous situation as far as 
the war effort of the country is concerned. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
as represented by John L. Lewis, and the 
United Mine Workers, was engaged in a test 
of strength with the steelmasters of Penn- 
sylvania. The cause of the strike was a 
technicality to the puvwlic, a burning issue 
to Mr. Lewis, and of no particular interest 
at all to the administration which represents 
the Government. 

The only issue of interest tc Mr. Roose- 
velt, as Chief Executive of the Nation, was to 
stop the strike. 

This he did. 

He threw the technicalities, the burning 
issue, and the conversations back into a con- 
ference, and the miners went back to work, 
the captive mines started to supply coal again 
to the steel companies, and the supply of 
steel for American battleships, tanks, and 
other munitions resumed its steady flow. 

Now, we would like to ask, what was the 
matter with that? 

The strike was apt to spread. He stopped 
it. The ranks of labor were stiffening ‘or a 
great national show-down. He stopped that. 
The dislocation of industry, whether we 
measure it by man-hours or by numbers of 
tanks and guns and battleships, was some- 
thing no one in the Nation could conscien- 
tiously wish in this hour of crisis. 

He stopped that. 

It is inconceivable how a sincere writer or 
commentator could criticize this successful 
move, regardless of how it was brought about. 

We read over and over again in the jour- 
nals how necessary it is for us to help Eng- 
land, to help Russia, to defeat Hitler, and to 
be sure that the democracies do not go under. 

How is it possible to criticize the work of 
a President which will aid all these ends on 
the ground that his labor policy is faulty? 

Wa.aat would they have him do? Supposing 
he had marched the soldiers into the mines. 
John L. Lewis never said a truer thing than 
when he said that soldiers can’t dig coal with 
bayonets. The only thing that they could do 
would be to force miners at the points of 
rifles to dig this coal. 

And if this were done—bringing about a 
condition cf forced labor—what are we fight- 
ing Hitler for? That is one of the sins of the 
dictators, this forced labor. 
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It would be imporsible to sell the Ameri- 
can public a bill of goods on an antidictator 
war, an antiforced labor war, if we have a 
dictator in the White House and forced labor 
in the captive mines. . 

Fortunately for Mr. Roosevelt and for the 
United States of America, he seems. to "> 
keeping his feet on the ground, and well 
planted, ir this labor sit ation. 

It is doubtful if Abraham Lincoln, even in 
the dark diys of early 1863, was subjected to 
the callous and grose unfairness of powerful 
interests on public questions that this Presi- 
dent is undergoing. 

He is a hero on one page and a weakling 
on the -,ext in periodicals all over the country. 

Congress, as is rightful in a democracy, now 
has th- bill to eliminate the causes of strikes 
during the emergency. 

We say “to eliminate the causes” advisedly, 
for that is the problem and the solution. No 
one should bring up a consideration of the 
moral right to strike, which is so ardently 
espoused in philosonhy and by some of the 
world’s most eminent churchmen. ~-No one 
will deny this moral right, least of all the 
gentlemen in Congress. But if the causes 
can be climinated, there will be little dispute 
about moral rights. 

The President in a democratic manner gave 
Congres- the task of settling this bitter con- 
troversy. And we ask, What is wrong with 
that as a labor pvlicy? It appears to be 
democratic. It appears to be American, And 
it works. 
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ARTICLE BY KATHRYN MORGAN 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an article from the pen of Kath- 
ryn Morgan, R. N., of Green Bay, Wis., 
entitled “Foot Discomfort in the United 
States Armed Forces”: 


Men in the armed forces of the United 
States are given every care and treatment 
regarding their health and comfort except 
that of their feet. The feet, one of the must 
important parts of a soldier’s make-up, are 
sadly neglected. There has not been a satis- 
factory explanation offered as to why such 
neglect is allowed. If foot comfort is needed 
any place, it is in the armed forces which are 
protecting our country. 

Flat feet are disqualifying for entry into 
the service, yet there are many other foot 
ailments which are overlooked. A few of 
them are corns, callouses, bunions, ingrown 
nails, and athlete’s foot, a disease quite preva- 
lent in Army camps, and, if remaining un- 
checked, spreads like wildfire. All of these 
conditions add to the discomfort of the sol- 
dier and often lead to serious complications. 

When men are sent out on the field to drill 
or to march from 10 to 12 miles, these ail- 
ments produce pain and consequently reduce 
the men’s efficiency. Self-treatment through 
the use of razor bledes, knives, and any other 
available instrument causes infection... Such 
an infection, the result of using unsterile in- 

















struments, could easily be prevented if foot 
ailments are treated by an experienced foot 
surgeon, One who has made a special study of 
foot ailments and their treatment. 

Most of these ailments could be stopped at 
their source; namely, the proper fitting of 
shoes, which should be supervised by a pro- 
fessional person, one trained and experienced 
in such cases, whereby a proper fit would be 
insured. 

Many of us who-have done considerable 
walking or hiking with aching feet can well 
appreciate what the men in the service must 
contend with. I have talked with several of 
the “boys” and their first complaint. is, “Oh, 
my poor ‘dogs.’” 

A personal friend of mine was sent out on 
maneuvers with blistered, bleeding feet be- 
cause his shoes were two sizes too large. 
After the third day of complaining (to no 
avail), this condition was remedied by the 
soldier himself, who bought his own shoes. 

If shoes were correctly fitted and ailments 
properly treated, the result would be strong, 
healthy feet and better morale. 

I know of a chiropodist in the Army who 
gave relief to an officer suffering with a foot 
ailment who had come to him for advice and 
treatment. This officer’s foot condition was 
causing him great discomfort and proper 
treatment was not available through the 
Medical Department. 

I cculd mention several other conditions 
that exist which a qualified foot doctor could 
remedy if given the opportunity. 

Why not give such a doctor a chance to 
help the service men as well as the civilians? 
I know they can do much for the betterment 
of foot comfort in the Army. 

Perhaps our armed forces will some day 
recognize the foot doctor as a necessity and 
permit him to occupy the same position as 
@ medical officer. Meanwhile these condi- 
tions are neglected and the general health 
of the men impaired. 

I am confident that I am not the only one 
who has this attitude. All that is required 
ee of these facts is to talk to a 

er. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the timely importance of that 
which he discusses, his courageous recog- 
nition of the great issues of war and 
peace, which we as a nation of free peo- 
ple must sooner or later meet with reso- 
lution, I ask that an article from the 
patriotic pen of the Honorable William 
C. Bullitt, former United States Ambas- 
sador to France, which appeared in the 
November 30, 1941, issue of Everybody’s 
Weekly under the caption of “We Ameri- 
cans Must Face Stern Facts” may be 
spread upon the pages of the ConGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Unanimous consent having been indi- 
cated, the article referred to follows: 
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[From Everybody’s Weekly of November 30, 
1941} 


We AMERICANS Must Face Stern FActs 


(By William C. Bullitt, Former United States 
Ambassador to France) 

Today our country faces danger so great 
that the question of whether a man is a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican is swallowed up by the 
greater question of whether or not he is an 
American. In the face of the world threat to 
our lives and our liberties we are all “mem- 
bers one of another.” As Franklin said, “We 
must all hang together or most assuredly we 
shall all hang separately.” 

Our national home is on fire. Many Amer- 
icans still like to believe that this is not so— 
like to cherish the illusion that the fighting 
on the other side of the Atlantic and the other 
side of the Pacific does not vitally concern us. 
They forget that a bomber can cross the At- 
lantic today in less than 9 hours. Europe is 
closer to Philadelphia today than Springfield, 
Tl., was to Philadelphia when Lincoln, on 
June 17, 1858, made that speech in Springfield 
which brought down on his noble head such 
a flood of vituperation. Lincoln said: “A 
house divided- against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this Government cannot endure per- 
manently half slave and half free.” He was 
right. 

If Lincoln were alive today, I believe that 
he at least would have the courage to say, 
“This world cannot endure permanently half 
Nazi and half free.” And again he would be 
right. 

Hitler has allied himself with Italy and 
Japan against us and all other free peoples. 
Hitler will not stop. He can only be stopped. 
Any peace pact that he Offers, any armistice, 
any pact of nonaggression will be but a pause 
to prepare future attack. He has stated his 
determination to establish the rule of Nazi 
masters over a world of slaves. We cannot 
get off this earth. In the end either he will 
conquer us or we shall conquer him. All the 
wishful thinking in the world cannot change 
that alternative. This world will not endure 
permanently half Nazi and half free. After 
this war the earth will be run either from 
Berlin or from Washington and London. And 
the fate of all the earth depends on us—de- 
pends on what we do—now. 

What are we actually doing? We are mak- 
ing an effort that is good, but not good 
enough. We are still behaving as if our 
motto were “Too little and too late.” We 
are doing this because we are still refusing to 
face facts. 

We want to defeat Hitler. We do not want 
to go to war. Both our wish to defeat Hitler 
and our wish to stay out of war are so strong 
that we cannot bear to give up either wish. 
We try to hide the truth from ourselves by 
wishful thinking. We try to believe that 
some other nation will defeat Hitler so that 
we won’t have to. Throughout the past 
months we have indulged in a spasm of 
wishful thinking about Russia’s ability to 
defeat Germany that has been as fatuous as 
Neville Chamberlain’s statement that he had 
established peace for our time. 

The simple truth is that we cannot both 
defeat Hitler and stay out of war. If Hitler 
is to be defeated we have to do the defeat- 
ing—we have to go to war. To state this 
is just as unpopular today as was Lincoln’s 
statement in Springfield, Ill. It is just as 
true. 

APPALLING DILEMMA 


How have we come to the dreadful al- 
ternative of choosing to let the Nazis domi- 
nate the world—ourselves included—or 
choosing war? We face this appalling di- 
lemma because of our lack of vision and our 
wishful thinking during the past 8 years. 


Our Government knew this war was coming. . 


To be sure, prominent members of both 
political parties said it was not coming and 
that the danger of war was just an irven- 
tion of President Roosevelt to make himself 
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appear indispensable. But at least we knew 
that there was vast danger that a new World 
War was about to break out. In the face 
of that danger we did not begin to prepare 
the planes and tanks that we knew would 
be needed for our own defense and the de- 
fense of friendly nations. We even encour- 
aged the Germans to attack by maintaining 
those provisions of the Neutrality Act which 
forbade the export of any implements of war 
whatsoever—until months after Hitler had 
launched his assault. 

And when—late already—we began to pre- 
pare our defenses, we adopted a popular and 
almost fatal policy which was expressed in. 
the words: “We shall superimpose produc- 
tion for defense on the normal business of 
the country.” We worked so slowly with so 
small a program and so many strikes that 
today the tanks and planes that ought to 
be in North Africa, in Russia, in Great Britain, 
and in China still are half produced in 
America. 

If we had begun at the outbreak of this 
war to turn all our national energies into 
production of the implements of defense 
we need, we might have been able to fur- 
nish sufficient planes and tanks and ships to 
the British, the Russians, and the Chinese 
so that they could have done the job without 
us. We did not do so. Therefore we face 
the alternative that we face today. 

The Chinese, the Russians, and the British 
are doing all that they can. It is not enough. 
It will not be enough without our direct 
help. The fact that the British have not 
had enough planes and tanks to enable them 
to wipe the Germans and Italians out of 
North Africa while the Germans have been 
so completely occupied in Russia is sufficient 
evidence to.prove that while the British 
may be able to defend the British Isles and 
do a little more, the brunt of the battle 
against Hitler and his allies in all the rest 
of the world will fall on us. We face a long 
and a terrible struggle in which each and 
every American will have to stand by each 
and every other American. 

What does it mean to hang together under 
such circumstances? It certainly does not 
mean that the opposition party should su- 
pinely accept the policies of those who for 
the moment hold power. If there is one 
thing that is clearer to me than any other 
from the experience which I had in France— 
a country as democratic as our own, which 
had not 2 major political parties but 15 
small political parties—it is that strong and 
efficient government in a democracy depends 
on strong, intelligent opposition just as much 
as it depends on foresight and efficiency on 
the part of those that hold power. 


WON'T SUBMIT TO TYRANNY 


The President has been magnificently right 
in the great lines of his policy. It is too 
much to hope that the opposition party, as 
a party, henceforth will criticize the Presi- 
dent, not when he is right but when he is 
wrong; not when he goes on the right road 
but when he does not go far enough. 

I have said that our Nation faced a dread- 
ful alternative—either submission to Hitler’s 
will or war—but there is really no alternative. 
We are Americans. We are tive children of 
the men and women who came to this wild 
continent to live in liberty and founded here 
a freedom such as the world had never known. 
We are the children of the pioneers who car- 
ried the frontiers of freedom from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. We are Americans—and 
we never will submit to tyranny without a 
fight. 

A frontier poet once expressed the spirit 
that we need today in these words: 


“Do you fear the force of the wind, 
The slash of the rain? 
Go face them and fight them * * * 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man.” 
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Americans—from Nathan Hale to Sergeant 
York—never have feared to walk like men. 
In our blood is the beat of the drum that 
sounded at Bunker Hill, at Valley Forge, and 
at Yorktown. 

We have dared to follow the bugles of man’s 
unconquerable soul. We shall follow them 
again. We, like our forefathers, will submit 
to no master but God. 





Resolutions of the Mountain States 
Association 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE MOUN- 
TAIN STATES ASSOCIATION AT ITS 
ALBUQUERQUE CONVENTION 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following resolutions 
adopted by the Mountain States Associa- 
tion at its Albuquerque convention, Oc- 
tober 11 and 12, 1941: 


NO, 1 


* Whereas there is pending in the Congress 
of the United States a group of bills identified 
as “regional authority” legislation, each 
measure seeking to provide some form of 
centralized control over one or more of the 
major drainage basins of the Nation; and 

Whereas it is our belief that this proposed 
legis!lation would deprive the States of certain 
inherent rights over the distribution and use 
of the waters within their boundaries; pre- 
vent the making of compacts with neighbor- 
ing States governing the joint use of waters 
within their boundaries; drastically interfere 
with the basic agricultural econcmy of many 
States and regions; unnecessarily centralize 
in Federal hands, duties and responsfbilities 
that can much more efficiently and economi- 
cally be administered within the regions af- 
fected; lead to ultimate elimination of a sub- 
stantial proportion of th assessed valuations 
of the States, upon the continued private 
ownership of which our State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies have been predicated and 
the tax revenues of which have been in many 
instances hypothecated wel. into the future; 
and finally create a monopolistic type of Fed- 
eral agency that through its very political 
nature would be responsive to the pressure 
of population centers, thus tending to defeat 
whatever worth-while social benefits have ac- 
crued from the decentralization of industry 
in this Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Mountain States 
Association, are opposed to (1) any Federal 
legislation that curtails the power or author- 
ity of the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion which has so definitely earned the high 
confidence oi the Nation; (2) any diminu- 
tion of the control by the several States over 
the waters within their boundaries and any 


attempt to grant such additional powers to 
any Federal agency; (3) the so-called re- 
gional authority legislation because it is 
unnecessarily drastic in its scope and effect 
and the avowed purposes of the legislation 
can best be attained by relatively simple 
amendments to existing statutory authority 
already functioning on a regional basis. 


NO. 2 


Inasmuch as there is no subject of greater 

importance to the Intermountain States than 
that of highways, we submit the following 
as our opinion as to a program of develop- 
ment which should be the objective of our 
organization: 
- First. There is but one logical solution to 
the problem of forest highways in the West. 
That is, an appropriation sufficient to com- 
plete immediately the remaining main un- 
constructed forest highways lying within our 
7-percent system. Such an appropriation 
would eventually be repaid in full and would 
merely serve to eliminate the present ob- 
struction to traffic. Under the present piece- 
meal system it will require years to complete 
these roads. 

Second. We believe that an adequate high- 
way system is essential to our defense pro- 
gram; that construction of such a system 
adequate for military purposes should be fi- 
nanced in its entirety by the Federal Goy- 
ernment over and above the cost of the type 
of roads needed for our own traffic equip- 
ments. 

Third. That adequate provision be made 
for advance planning, envisioning the com- 
pletion of an adequate highway system as a 
program of post-war emergency. 

NO. 3 


We condemn the reduction of appropria- 
tions for the operation and administration 
of forests. A fortunate fire season prevented 
a severe loss during the past year. We be- 
lieve it to be good business to provide suffi- 
cient funds to improve our fire-prevention 
facilities and continue the work of range im- 
provement, disease control, reforestaticn, and 
recreational use of our forests. Such appro- 
priations will pay dividends to posterity. 


NO. 4 


We recommend careful scrutiny of all activ- 
ities and programs sponsored by various 
State defense councils and their respective 
county units. All assistance and guidance 
possible should be extended. 


NO. 5 


The continuance of our present law re- 
specting silver and the copper excise tax are 
essential to the welfare of the West. We are 
opposed to any action detrimental to mining 
development in the United States. 


NO. 6 


We continue our strenuous objection to 
the adoption of reciprocal trade treaties with- 
out ratification by the Senate of the United 
States. 

NO. 7 


It is our position that all gasoline and 
other Federal excise taxes on automobiles 
and accessories should be applied to the con- 
struction. maintenance, and administration 
of highways. 

NO. 8 

We recommend that all chambers of com- 
merce use their influence to the end that 
projects designed to cushion the effect of 
postdefense unemployment be confined to 
those of a regenerative nature and well 
within the financial resources of the sponsor. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Journal of Commerce of De- 
cember 3, 1941: 


[From the Journal of Commerce of December 
3, 1941] 
CRUDE-OIL PRICE ISSUES 

The Office of Price Administration has been 
asked to permit increases in crude-oil quo- 
tations, to assure an expansion of proven 
reserves of petroleum so as to make certain 
that present record producticn can be sus- 
tained. Several months have elapsed since 
this request was first made, but no decision 
has yet been handed down. 

A significant study of petroleum drilling 
cost increases has just been presented to 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson and Pe- 
troleum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes by the 
Independent Petroleum Association of Amer- 
ica, an organization of independent producers. 
The cost of finding and developing crude-oil 
properties, it is pointed out therein, has in- 
creased from an average of $28,000 per well 
in 1937 to almost $41,000 this year. On a 
per-barrel basis, it is contended that the cost 
of finding, developing, and producing crude 
oil has risen by 35 cents a barre) during the 
last 4 years. The average price for crude oil 
received by producer's, by contract, is 6 cents 
a barrel less than in 1937. At the same time, 
higher scrap prices have stimulated the 
abandonment of smaller producing wells to 
salvage the equipment used. 

The need for sustaining the Nation's crude- 
oil production is not open to question. The 
Independent Petroleum Association contends 
that three-fourths of the new oil fields dis- 
covered last year were found by independent 
operators. If exploratory drilling should be 
discouraged because of higher costs which 
make current crude-oil prices unremunera- 
tive to the driller, the defense program could 
be seriously hampered by an cii shortage at 
some later date. 

This threat explains why divers interests in 
the petroleum industry feel that a higher 
Tevel of crude-oil prices is desirable at this 
time. This view is shared even by refiners 
who purchase their crude-oil requirements, 
and so would have to pay more if crude-oil 
quotations were advanced. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO SUN 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
desire te enter in the Recorp an editorial 
from the first issue of the Chicago Sun. 
The launching of a vigorous and progres- 
sive morning newspaper in the great city 
of Chicago is a significant event in the 
history of American journalism. 

The editorial which follows sets forth 
the creed of the Sun: 


{From the first issue of the Chicago Sun] 
THE SUN: ITS CREDO 


The Sun appears today before the public. 

For us the day is one of pride tempered 
with a consciousness of the grave responsi- 
bilities that lie upon any newspaper. 

Not the least of these responsibilities is the 
obligation to present the news, honestly and 
fairly, 365 days of the year. Now, especially, 
this obligation must be met. For the mil- 
lions of citizens of the great Midwest whom 
we hope to serve faithfully, no less than 
their compatriots of the West and the South 
and the East; are deeply concerned by and 
in the kaleidoscopic march of events through- 
out the world. 

We believe they will look to the Sun for 
that full and factual report, without which 
no American would wish to formulate judg- 
ments affecting his own, his children’s, and 
the Nation’s future. 

Believing this, the founder and the pub- 
lisher and the editor have pledged themselves 
to bring you daily the complete story of 
history in the making, confining opinion and 
persuasion to the editorial page. 

Yet even there the Sun will wear the colors 
of no party or class. It will support men 
and nations and ideas which it deems to be 
working in the best interests of the people 
of Chicago, the Midwest, and all America. 

The Sun believes the best interests of 
Chicago, of the Midwest, and of America can 
best be served at this moment by the com- 
plete defeat of Adolf Hitler and everything he 
stands for. 

The Sun’ does not fear that the people of 
this country risk losing freedom by fighting 
for it. 

The Sun believes in the present national 
administration and will support it so long— 
and only so long—as it merits that trust. 

The Sun believes in the American system 
of private enterprise. 

The Sun believes in fair and faithful labor 
unions and in all the legitimate rights and 
privileges they have won. 

The Sun believes with Grover Cleveland 
that a public office is a public trust. 

The Sun believes in human freedom; in 
the four freedoms of President Roosevelt and 
in all the other freedoms vouchsafed to 
American citizens by the Constitution of the 
United States. 

We intend to publish the best newspaper 
Wwe can; the fairest, the most interesting, and 
the most complete. 
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The Sun was born in Chicago. It is as ; the Young Republicans and gave much joy 
integral a part of Chicago as the railroads, | to the New Dealers now in the saddle in 


non Loop, the stockyards, and the Art Insti- 
e. 


The Sun is your newspaper—your friend. 
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On the life, character, anc public service of 
Hon. KENNETH FARRAND SIMPSON, late a 
Representative from the State of New York 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, KENNETH 
FARRAND SIMPSON was one of the sweet- 
est, bravest, and most outstanding in- 
dividuals that I have met with during 
my service in public life. He also had 
the quality of great frankness in his dis- 
cussions of public or party affairs. This 
attracted men to him and to the things 
he fought for during his public career. 

Biographies in these days have arrived 
at the point where the dead man’s 
weakness and strength are fully dis- 
cussed. ‘The old fulsome recitals of a 
man’s achievements have gone out of 
fashion. I do not mean to suggest that 
there were any weaknesses in Ken Srmp- 
son’s make-up. His fault, if any, was 
his direct approach to public questions 
which some times offended by their un- 
compromising assertion of what he be- 
lieved to be right. 

I am appending hereto a discussion 
which I made on June 3, 1939, wherein 
I tell the story of Ken Smvpson’s battle 
for progressive government and forward- 
looking leadership in the Republican 
Party and New York State. This state- 
ment may serve to keep alive Ken Simp- 
son’s attempts to keep the Republican 
Party in step with political and economic 
progress. 

Our deceased colleague’s national out- 
lock was comparable in many respects 
with the viewpoints of Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt in the field of social 
and political reform. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. CuLkKIN. Mr. Speaker, the ground 
gained by the Republicans in the 1938 con- 
gressional and State elections seemed to 
indicate that the party of Lincoln was on the 
way to victory in 1940. These encouraging 
signs are now being offset by the acts of 
certain alleged leaders who are again at- 
tempting to get control of the party and 
drive out all who think in terms of a pro- 
gressive nation. In recent months certain 
gentlemen who regard themselves as leaders 
of the Republican Party in New York State 
and in the Nation have been openly making 
plans to remove “ENNETH F. SIMPSON as 
Republican leader in New York and as na- 
tional committeeman from New York State. 
They already have been able to prevent his 
election to the executive committee of the 
Republican National Committee. This stupid 
performance brought a vigorous protest from 


Washington. 

On behalf of the millions of American 
men and women who will return to the fold 
of the party if it shows a decent, progressive 
liberalism, I wish to sound a warning against 
this procedure, which, in my judgment, spells 
certain defeat in 1940. 

These gentlemen who are warring on Simp- 
son represent the “old guard” of the Re- 
publican Party, which has been repudiated 
by the people in two national elections and 
in many State elections in New York. They 
are the group which wishes to move time 
back in its course and restore the conditions 
and abuses of days which are gone forever. 

Let us see what these men did to the 
Republican Party in New York State. From 
1922 to the present there has not been a Re- 
publican Governor in the State of New York, 
and in only two of the elections in that 
period was the contest close. It should be 
noticed that from 1922 to 1930 the Republi- 
can Party was dominant in the Nation. In 
1924 and 1928 the Republican national ticket 
swept the country, including New York State, 
but in New York the people already had 
turned against the “old guard” and were de- 
feating its candidates by a wide margin. 


REPUBLICANS LOSE POPULAR TOUCH 


It is easy to see why this happened. De- 
spite the fact that during this period they 
controlled both houses of the State legis- 
lature, seldom, if ever, did the Republican 
leaders propose any reform legislation. Grad- 
ually the farmers, who are the backbone of 
the party in New York, and the mechanic 
and toiler in industry went over to the 
democracy in State elections. The people 
of the State came to believe that the Re- 
publican leaders recognized only the in- 
fluence of special interests and not that of 
the people as a whole. The “old guard” 
leaders made little or no effort to disabuse 
them of this belief. Their only ambition 
seemed to be to gain control of the legis- 
lature so they and their patrons cculd main- 
tain a stranglehold on legislation. No serious 
effort ever seemed to be made to capture the 
gubernatorialship. 


CONTINUED DEFEAT 


The well-meaning and even able gentlemen 
who carried the Republican standard were 
severely restricted in the campaign issues 
which they were allowed to discuss, and even 
when these candidates fulfilled all the re- 
quirements there was no Teal serious effort 
made to elect them to office. It almost seems 
as if these gentlemen were afraid to elect a 
man who, once he obtained office, might not 
be so easy to control. As a result the Demo- 
cratic plurality in each election grew larger 
and larger, and at one time going Over a 
million votes. In 1932 the Republicans lost 
control of the State senate but retained con- 
trol of the assembly. As long as they could 
retain control of the assembly these gentle- 
men seemed satisfied. 


THE DEWEY CAMPAIGN 


In the 1938 campaign the Republicans 
nominated Thomas F. Dewey for governor. 
Simpson’s influence and intelligent leader- 
ship, be it said, brought about Dewey’s nomi- 
nation and election as district attorney of 
New York County. Everyone expected ‘that 
after the convention was over Mr. Dewey 
would subside in the usual half-hearted 
efforts made by Republican candidates tor 
the past 18 years, with the exception of a 
blast or two at the national Democratic 
Party as a whole. Instead he waged a vigor- 


ous campaign, recognizing that certain liberal 
reforms had been made in the structure of 
the State government and that those would 
He castigated graft 


have to be retained. 








” 
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and corruption which had entered into State 
politics and promised real relief for the be- 
leaguered New York State dairy farmer. 
Dewey was defeated by only 64,000 votes. It 
Was even suggested that he was counted out. 
His predecessors had been defeated by up- 
ward of 400,000 votes. In the same campaign 
it will be noted that John Lord O'Brien, 
Republican candidate for the Senate, who 
waged an able campaign but solely on a con- 
servative basis, was defeated by the usual 
400,000 plurality. 
RANK AND FILE LIKE SIMPSON 

The Republicans of New York State nave 
come to have confidence in Simpson's leader- 
ship. Under his leadership the standing and 
reputation of the party at Albany and else- 
where has been completely restored. He has 
brought to the front a group of young, clean, 
and vigorous leaders. He represents a group, 
to put it in his own words, who believe that 
“since 1932 a lot of water has gone over the 
dam and some of it is not going to go back.” 
It may be that Mr. Dewey today is listening 
to the siren calls of some of the more reac- 
tionary leaders of the party, but the fact 
stands that the 1938 car_paign was waged on 
substantially the platform that Mr. Simpson 
stands for. To abandon this platform now 
by throwing Simpson to the wolves of reac- 
tion would relegate both Dewey and the Re- 
publican Party to the position in which we 
stocd in 1936. 

If Simpson is discarded because he sought 
the votes of labor for candidates who were 
pledged in advance to decent local govern- 
ment, defeat of the Republican Party in the 
1940 campaign is certain. It will certainly 
cost the party several hundred thousand 
votes in New York State. 

Mr. Simpson is also accused of allying nim- 
self with the American Labor Party to obtain 
the election of Fiorello H. LaGuardia as mayor 
and Thomas E. Dewey as district attorney in 
the city of New York in 1937. In joining 
with the Labor Party in 1936 he was merely 
doing what his predecessors had done in 1933 
when Mr. LaGuardia was first elected. The 
American Labor Party represents a group of 
liberals and radicals with whom Mr. Simp- 
son does not agree on national issues, but he 
and all right-thinking New York citizens hap- 
pened to agree with them on local issues. 
Labor and Simpson by this alliance were 
able to prevent the return to power of a 
political machine with all its vice and cor- 
ruption. It is strangely significant that a 
good many of the Old Guard Republicans 
favored an alliarice with Tammany Hall] in 
preference to an agreement with the Labor 
Party which, on the issue of city government 
at least, stood for honest and fair nonpoliti- 
cal municipal government. 

It should be remembered that this tempo- 
rary alliance with the American Labor Party 
resulted in the election of a Republican ma- 
jority to the State constitutional convention. 
Due to Simpson’s political acumen the State 
of New York was saved from having wished 
on it a New Deal constitution which would 
have destroyed progress and disrupted busi- 
ness in the State. Some of these gentlemen 
have very short memories. 

Mr. Simpson has time and again asserted 
that he has no intention of maintaining an 
alliance with the Labor Party. He insists 
that his and their views on National and 
State issues widely differ. This is clearly 
shown by the fact that in the 1938 New York 
election the Labor Party vehemently opposed 
the candidacy of Mr. Dewey and by their 
activity were undoubtedly able to elect 
Governor Lehman. 

The country east and west is watching this 
preliminary battle between the progressive 
and reactionary groups in the Republican 
Party with intense interest. More than Mr. 
Simpson's career is at issue in this fight. 
This fight, in my judgment, involves the very 
existence of the Republican Party as a potent 
force in American political life. 


The great independent liberal vote of the 
country, now estimated at 10,000,0/9 strong, 
will not follow this old leadership. This 
group is, of course, nauseated with the 
pseudo liberalism and endless demagoging of 
President Roosevelt. For years the middle- 
western farmer supported the Republican 
Party, relying upon vague promises, but 
finally, after years of nothing but promises, 
in 1932 and 1936 they tore loose from their 
moorings and supported the New Deal. 
They are now ready to return to the roof trees 
of their fathers, but only if this reactionary 
leadership is cleaned out. 

These people will never support the Repub- 
lican Party as long as it has the type of lead- 
ership which leads only to defeat and special 
privilege. They want a real house cleaning 
in party leadership nationally and replace- 
ment with sound-thinking, progressive lead- 
ers of the Simpson type. They showed that 
in 1936, despite the fact that the Republican 
candidate was a middle-western liberal. He 
was overwhelmingly defeated, even in his own 
part of the country. The people liked Gov- 
ernor Landon, but could not brook many of 
his fellow travelers. 

WHAT SIMPSON STANDS FOR 

Nationally the Republican Party must 
come to recognize that the conditions facing 
the Nation today are far different from those 
which faced it 50 years ago. At that time 
this was an expanding country with a frontier 
which could take up the shock of economic 
and social abuses. The need for developing 
the country was such that those abuses could 
be tolerated. Today we have a different 
story. Today our Nation is much more in- 
terdependent and the economic woes of one 
group of the population are reflected in all 
the others. The opportunity for national ex- 
pansion is no longer existent. Each group, 
whether city or rural, must be made to recog- 
nize the rights of the other. 

Capital must recognize the rights of labor, 
and labor must not conduct itself in disre- 
gard of the rights of capital. Marketing 
monopoly must be taken off the backs of the 
farmer. There must be some control of the 
national financial system, and no longer can 
we allow ruthless financial manipulators to 
play with the finances of trusting and inex- 
perienced people. Relief must be provided 
for those of our population who are unfor- 
tunately out of work. Proper social security 
should be provided for those who are either 
too old to work or unable to work. 

These are the objectives that Simpson 
fights for. Because he stands for these 
things, his political scalp is demanded. The 
past 8 years have produced certain reforms 
along these lines and the great mass of the 
people have come to regard them as abso- 
lutely essential in American life. Any party 
which sets itself against these reforms is 
doomed to defeat and perhaps extinction. It 
may be said that the 1938 election indicated 
a swing of the pendulum toward the con- 
servative. That, of course, is true; but it is 
not a step toward the type of conservatism 
that the old crowd represents. It is a con- 
servatism which recognizes the needs of the 
future and does not attempt to encase itself 
in the shell of the past. The vote in 1938 
Was an expression of discontent with the 
gross inefficiencies and experimentations of 
the New Deal; that the people are tired of 
the expanding national debt, which will place 
a vast burden upon them and their descend- 
ants. They are growing tired of the great 
mass of political graft and corruption that 
has sprung up in Washington in the past 
6 years. But the people will not go back to 
the old jungle days. The people want a 
progressive liberal government that stands 
for full opportunity and an America free from 
special privilege. 


CONSERVATISM NOT REACTION 


True conservatism does not mean reaction, 
All the great leaders of the Conservative 
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Party in England and the Republican Party 
in the United States have been men willing 
to break with the traditions of the past when 
it seems necessary for the future. In 1866, 
Disraeli, the great British Prime Minister, 
sponsored a bill which greatly expanded the 
suffrage of that time. Ever since that time 
the position of the Conservative Party in Eng- 
land has been constantly growing stronger, 
with the result that since 1920 the party has 
only been out of power about 4 years. In 
the past 20 years, despite the fact that for 
a considerable portion of that time England 
was plunged into a depression resulting from 
the war, the British Conservative Party has 
constantly sponsored broad social legislation 
that has bettered the lot of the English work- 
ing men and women. Through some eco- 
nomic changes, combined with a liberal social 
philosophy, the British Conservative Party 
has been able to lift England to the fore- 
ground of those countries recovering from 
the great depression. Republican leadership 
everywhere would do well to study and con- 
sider the English procedure. 

CONSIDER LINCOLN AND THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Abraham Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt, 
the two greatest Republican Presidents, both 
were willing to break with the past when they 
felt it necessary. The first Roosevelt espe- 
cially stood for opposition to the great com- 
bination of wealth which would stultify the 
economic condition of the people. The peo- 
ple of New York and the country believe that 
KENNETH Simpson stands for the principles 
of Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. To kick 
him out now at the behest cf men whose 
leadership means certain defeat would be a 
disservice to the Republican Party and the 
country. Again, as in 1912, the party of Lin- 
coln is at the parting of the ways. Which 
path will it follow? 


Mr. Speaker, subsequent to the politi- 
cal struggles hereinbefore discussed, KEN 
Srmmpson was elected to Congress from 
the Seventeenth District. His service 
here, of course, was brief, being ter- 
minated by his untimely death. Death 
is a great healer of animosities, and as 
time goes on the fresh outlook of our 
deceased colleague is more and more 
missed in the councils of the Republican 
Party. He was, above all, a brave, valiant 
American, and much needed in an at- 
mosphere where real conviction is often 
sacrificed to unhealthy compromise. 
America needs Ken Simpson in these 
days. His death is deeply regretted by 
those who knew and admired him. 
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Mr, SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, my gen- 
eral opinion of the war effort of the Eng- 
lish people, after a visit to the British 
Isles, is that every strata of their society, 
old and young, rich and poor, have 
“screwed their courage to such a sticking 
place” that they will never give up until 
Hitlerism and its theories of government 
and economics are obliterated. Anyone 














who has had the opportunity, as I have 
had, to observe and study these people at 
war, and watch them working in the tank 
and airplane factories, flying fields, train- 
ing in their camps, going about in their 
everyday life and playing when oppor- 
tunity affords, cannot help but carry 
away a profound and lasting impression 
of the tenacity of purpose, the courage, 
confidence, and dogged determination of 
the British people to see this thing 
through to victory. 

This national feeling which is em- 
bedded in the very hearts and souls of 
the people of the British Empire is re- 
flected in the 20-minute conversation I 
had with Prime Minister Churchill at his 
chambers at No. 10 Downing Street. He 
literally breathes and gives expression to 
this will of the people. 

The broad foundation on which this 
conviction is the realization on the part 
of all laboring groups that this is labor’s 
war. They realize that to lose this war 
means that labor will lose all of the social 
gains that labor has ever made and now 
enjoys. This viewpoint of labor is ex- 
emplified in many ways. Te men and 
women go to and from their work 
throughout all England in the darkness 
of the black-outs because the hours of 
toil are long and the hours of daylight 
are short; the usual comforts of home 
and factory are curtailed to a minimum 
because all possible fuel is diverted to 
make power for the production of essen- 
tial munitions; while the food up to this 
time is sufficient to give them strength for 
this great task, they willingly forego all 
luxuries and semiluxuries in order that 
the ships may be used for the hauling of 
war materials—and yet they sing at the 
lathe, they hum while they work in the 
tank or the airplane factories, they 
whistle as they trudge to and from their 
labors. Yes; they even dance while pre- 
paring to sleep in the bombproof shelters. 
Whai a spirit! 

While there are a great many things 
which might be commented upon I do 
wish to say a word about the spirit of 
work of the women in England. The 
hundreds of thousands of women in Eng- 
land who have donned the uniform and 
those other thousands who are working 
in the munitions plants is only another 
manifestation of the complete and total 
will to win and to preserve the rights and 
privileges that free people enjoy in demo- 
cratic forms of government. 

England and her allies have the cour- 
age and spirit to win, but to do so they 
must get to the battle fronts tanks and 
more tanks and munitions for same; 
they must get to the battle fronts air- 
planes, fighters and bombers, many of 
them, and munitions for same; they must 
get to the battle front antiaircraft equip- 
ment and antitank guns and tank de- 
stroyers—and above all they must get 
food to the battle fronts. 

I also had brief conferences with the 
Secretary of War of England, Morrison; 
the Chief of Staff of the Armies of Eng- 
land, General Dill; and with the work- 
ing men and straw bosses, and no one 
from Mr. Churchill down even hinted 
that they expected an expeditionary 
force from the United States, but they 
all daily hope for the arrival of more 
equipment and munitions, 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day certain newspapers in the United 
States carried bold headlines about the 
disclosure of war plans of the country. 
Much space was given to letters supposed 
to have passed between the President and 
members of his Cabinet, and Officers of 
the Army and Navy. Just where anyone 
could perform a patriotic duty in giving 
to the world plans for military operations 
by our forces, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances may be, is difficult to under- 
stand. These stories were designed to 
give the impression that there have been, 
in recent times, plans for war which have 
been concealed from the American people 
for some ulterior motive. 

In times such as these the confidence 
of the people should be maintained. 
At least, that confidence should not be 
undermined by the disclosure of prepara- 
tions a:ways continuing and always in 
existence, as though they involved the 
immediate dispatch of American troops 
to a foreign nation. It was reassuring 
on Thursday, shortly after the disclosure 
ir the papers of these plan: to hear such 
a strong Republican opponent of the 
administration as the Honorable JoHn 
Taser, of New York, state on the floor of 
the House that his 19 years’ experience 
On committees handiing appropriations 
for the Army and Navy had taught him 
that exactly such plans had been made 
constantly, money had been appropriated 
therefor, and such preparation expected 
during all administrations, Republican 
and Democratic alike, during all those 
years. As a matter of fact, just exactly 
that sort of preparation and planning is 
expected of a general staff at all times. 
That is the principal purpose for which 
general staffs are organized in all armies 
the world over. Practically since the or- 
ganization of our General Staff one of 
its principal divisions has been known as 
War Plans Division. Funds have been 
appropriated by Congress during all of 
these years for the support and mainte- 
nance of that Division. Of course, it is 
supposed to make plans for any possible 
campaign which might arise, and the 
people of the United States would have 
absolutely just cause for complaint if this 
Division should be thus maintained out 
of public funds and not have on hand 
complete plans for any eventuality. 

As a matter of fact, the current issue of 
the Congressional Directory carries the 
duties of the War Plans Division and 
states that it is charged, in general, with 
those duties of the War Department 
General Staff which relate to the formu- 
lation of plans for the use in the theater 
of war of the military forces separately 
or in conjunction with the naval forces 
in the national defense. The newspaper 
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accounts seem shocked at the disclosure 
of numbers of troops required for specific 
operations. However, the Congressional 
Directory lists as the important duty of 
the War Plans Division the following, and 
I quote: 

It is specifically charged with the * * * 
estimate of forces required and times at 
which they may be needed under various 
possible conditions necessitating the use of 
troops in the national defense; the initial 
employment; and actual operations in the 
theater of war. 


The Congressional Directory on this 
subject concludes with this sentence: 

The War Plans Division is so organized as 
to enable it, in the event of mobilization, 
to furnish the nucleus of the General Staff 
personnel for each of the General Staff divi- 
sions required at the general headquarte*s in 
the field. 


I say that we should expect no less from 
an army and a general staff maintained 
at public expense. For my part, I want it 
to maintain plans for war anywhere and 
everywhere. I want it to be prepared so 
that the unexpected cannot happen. 
How well do I know that the President 
of the Parliament of Norway in the dead 
of night heard the bombardment which 
took control of his country and thought 
until morning that it was only a practice 
maneuver of the troops of his own coun- 
try. He awoke to find the freedom of 
his country gone. Let that not happen 
here. What does it profit this Nation 
to disclose specific plans for what might 
happen? Much more criticism would be 
due if it could be truthfully said that our 
General Staff had no plans. 





Senator Morris Sheppard 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF 
TEXAS 





Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address by the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN: 


In the few minutes at my disposal in the 
unveiling of this very excellent painting of 
Senator SHEPPARD by the nationally known 
artist, Boris B. Gorden, I wish that it were. 
possible for me to contribute something 
more permanent and more enduring to the 
perpetuation of the memory of so fine and 
wholesome an American than mere words of 
eulogy. The character of Senator SHEPPARD 
was so indescribably fine, it would, therefore, 
be a futile effort should I attempt to pay him 
adequate tribute, for his is not a passive 
destiny, but one for the ages. 

The social improvements and the philan- 
thropy of hope were not dreams or delusions 
with Senator SHEPPARD but an infinite light 
through which he wag trying to illuminate 
the paths of humanity? Years ago he wrote: 
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“Slowly the soul's temple rises, and slowly 
reason and conscience make beautiful the 
halls of the imagination, the galleries of 
memory, and the chambers of affection.” 
That is a sublime thought and only a poetic 
soul could have written this, one of the most 
beautiful passages in literature. Only God 
can fathom the soul of a man with such a 
conviction, and when statues have fallen and 
canvas has decayed, the imperishable soul- 
temple of this man will live in the hearts of 
men, exemplifying the lines of the poet who 
said: 

“He most lives who thinks most, 

Who feels the noblest, 

And who acts the best.” 


A great statesman is he who discovers the 
evil tendencies of his time and has the fore- 
sight, wisdom, and courage to become the 
leader to correct these destructive tenden- 
cies, even when unsupported by a sympathetic 
people. This was the driving power that 
carried Senator SHEpparp ever forward with 
his social and moral measures. Consistent 
with this principle, he died a martyr for right 
and humanity on the cross of human frailties. 

Senator SHEPPaRD’s faith in the irresistible 
tendency of the human race for advance- 
ment was never compromised or dimmed. 
He believed that every truth, like God, is im- 
mortal and cannot be destroyed, and that 
Christianity never lived in so many hearts as 
it does today. Each generation produces a 
select few imperishables who become the 
children of the past, and these are the sons of 
light and leadership. 

Senator SHEPPARD wa: a man of scholarly 
attainments and gifted with rare elocutionary 
and oratorical talent. His vocabulary was of 
great range with a lilting beauty, and his 
dictation as pure as the heart of a rose. 
His manner was easy and confident; his argu- 
ments sound and without rancor, which 
easily made him the peer of any orator in 
Congress. His speech in defense of keeping 
upon the coinage of the United States the 
symbolic inscription, “In God We Trust,” 
is one of the epic prose poems of modern elo- 
quence, and shows his deep, abiding faith in 
the Deity. 

Senator SHEPPARD was possessed with that 
individuality of art for sincerity, honesty, 
and frankness that completely won the con- 
fidence of his associates and commanded the 
highest respect of his political opponents. 
Life to him was service—the greatest of all 
arts. He believed that our frame of govern- 
ment is drawn in close accordance with the 
laws of nature, and that our very constitu- 
tional documents dedicate us to the better- 
ment of mankind, and the true object of 
legislation was for public happiness. “In- 
telligence,” said he, “will eradicate an abuse 
more quickly and more effectively than 
force.” 

I have only attempted in an imperfect 
manner to present a few of the leading traits 
of this studious personality, which this life- 
like painting will help transmit to all Ameri- 
can citizens who may throng this portal. 
Senator SHEPPARD never completely relaxed 
from his labors. He once said that his vaca- 
tions were about as the interim between the 
qvestion put to a witness and his answer, but 
his only genuine relaxation was with his 
lovely family, his books, and his thoughts. 

Today we consign this noble painting to 
the keeping of posterity, to remind them of 
the patriot, orator, jurist, statesman, scholar, 
citizen, and friend, whom we are proud to 
have known, honored, and loved. From all 
parts of the United States pilgrims will come 
in future time to these very legislative halls. 
They will stand before the busts and por- 
traits of our great men, and they will com- 
mune with them and recall their greatness 
and service to God, to country, and to hu- 
manity, and departing from these legislative 


precincts, Lowell’s forceful lines will be on 
their lips: 


“And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us, 
face to face.” 


This portrait is hereby presented to the 
United States Senate as a gift from Mrs. 
Morris Sheppard and her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. P. Sanderson, of Texarkana, Tex. 
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TREASURY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following letter 
received by me from the Secretary of 
the Treasury: 


DECEMBER 4, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAck, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McCormack: This is in reply 
to your letter of November 22, 1941, concern- 
ing the application of the tax on admissions 
to entertainments held for men in the mili- 
tary and naval service within the limits of 
the training camps or stations. You have 
made inquiry (1) whether the tax is appli- 
cable to admissions to entertainments of this 
kind; (2) whether regulations of the Depart- 
ment could provide adequate relief from pay- 
ment of the tax; and (3), if not, whether the 
Department would favor the enactment of 
legislation to grant an exemption for admis- 
sions under the circumstances described. 

By the enactment of section 541 of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, the Congress terminated 
the exemptions previously granted under sec- 
tion 1701 of the Internal Revenue Code for 
admission charges for the benefit of religious, 
educational, or charitable institutions or or- 
ganizations. As you know, the reason for 
termination of the exemptions was that any 
indirect benefit to such organizations was 
incommensurate with the administrative dif- 
ficulties involved. Consequently, the admis- 
sions tax is assessed upon the amount paid 
for admission to any place and now applies 
to entertainments held within the camps for 
service men. In view of the express statu- 
tory provisions now in force by reason of the 
Revenue Act of 1941, it would not be possible 
administratively by means of regulations to 
grant relief from the tax. 

The Treasury Department has, however, 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget a 
report stating that this Department does not 
oppose the enactment of legislation which 
would exempt from tax amounts paid for the 
admission of soldiers and sailors to theaters 
and other activities operated by the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department within 
the areas maintained by the military or naval 
establishments, provided the net proceeds 
from said admissions are used exclusively for 
the welfare of the military or naval forces 
of the United States. Because of the ap- 
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parent purpose to benefit the men in mili-. 
tary service and to encourage their atteid- 
ance at theaters and other activities w-thin 
the posts, camps, reservations, and other areas 
maintained by the military or naval estab- 
lishments, rather than to aid the organiza- 
tion conducting the activity, the Treasury 
Department would not consider such leg'sla- 
tion a precedent for the ultimate restoration 
of the exemptions so recently abolished. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. MorRGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Toward a Labor Policy 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO SUN 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein a courageous, 
honest, and sincere editorial from the 
first issue of the new Chicago Sun. It 
fearlessly faces facts and honestly dis- 
charges its obligation as a newspaper. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the first issue of the Chicago Sun] 


TOWARD A LABOR POLICY 


Despite the settlement of the railroad wage 
controversy and the ending of the coal strike, 
Congress is swinging to the most drastic 
notions of antistrike legislation. A law which 
ought to be written by the wisest friends of 
labor is being shaped by its bitterest enemies. 
National defense will not be speeded, na- 
tional welfare will not be served, by taking 
away labor’s just rights and safeguards. It 
is not for such Congressmen as Cox, of 
Georgia, and Smirn of Virginia, apologists 
for economic feudalism, to use the deficiencies 
of organized labor as a device to destroy it. 

The attitude of union labor toward na- 
tional. defense, and of the public toward 
union labor, are of unsurpassed importance 
in the near future of the United States. It is 
vitally necessary that the public should know 
where labor is right and that labor should 
know where labor is wrong. 

American workingmen, in their struggle to 
organize, meet the relentless hostility of be- 
nighted employers and are handicapped fur- 
ther by a lingering belief among white-collar 
workers that manual labor is inferior. 

The intensity of this struggle is one reason 
why workers, despite their love of country, 
sometimes place union objectives above the 
immediate goals of national defense. For 
this the workers alone are hlamed, despite the 
greater responsibility of their opponents and 
of those politicians who are constantly crying 
that there is no crisis. 

The position of labor is further weakened 
by ¢vils which have grown up in certain labor 
unions to the handicap of defense efforts. 
Racketeering, jurisdictional strikes, and the 
domineering attitude of some labor leaders 
antagonize the public against all unions and 
furnish a powerful weapon to labor’s enemies. 
The greatest need of American labor today 
is to do what British labor did early in the 
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history of trade-unionism—rise up and wipe 
out every -estige of the crooked and criminal 
elements that filter in to prey upon workers 
and employers alike. 

American labor faces a most powerful 
enemy in the exponents of industrial feudal- 
ism, who still ride high among employers. 
It’is for these men that the antilabor leaders 
in Congress speak ard act. They do not act 
for nationel security. Their proposals, if 
written into law, would destroy national se- 
curity by driving labor to universal strikes 
or reducing it to Nazi serfdom. 





St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes Naviga- 
tion and Power Project 
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RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY HON. 
WALTER C. PLOESER, OF MISSOURI 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
which I introduced yesterday: 


House Resolution 878 


Whereas the St. Lawrence River is the nat- 
ural boundary line between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Dominion 
of Canada are mutually interested in the 
waters of the St. Lawrence River: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of State be requested 
to take such steps as are in conformity with 
international law and procedure, to negotiate 
an agreement between the United States as 
one party, the Dominion of Canada and the 
British Empire as the other party, providing 
for the purchase by the United States of all 
that territory in the Dominion of Canada 
lying east and south of the line comprising 
the center of the channel of the St. Lawrence 
River from the mouth of said river to that 
point in the St. Lawrence River beyond which 
the St. Lawrence River has been and now is 
the international boundary, including the 
right for either country to develop and utilize 
one-half of the water flowing down said river 
for the production of power, and for other 
purposes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the acquisition of such ter+ 
ritory on behalf of the United States of 
America be a condition precedent to any fur- 
ther negotiations by the President and the 
Secretary of State for the development of the 
St. Lawrence River-Great Lakes navigation 
and power project; and be it further 

Resolved, That the President and the Sec- 
retary of State be requested to use their best 
endeavors to negotiate a provision in such 
agreement whereby the debts aud obligations 
due the United States from the Dominion of 
Canada or the British Empire be credited on 
the British debt toward the payment of the 
purchase price of the territory so acquired. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. VITO MARCAN- 
TONIO, OF NEW YORK 





Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address of the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. Marcan- 
TONIO: 


On April 3, 1926, the government of Benito 
Mussolini promulgated decrees outlawing 
strikes, prohibiting collective bargaining and, 
in effect, destroying trade unions in Italy. 
As a result, democracy in Italy died. 

On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler came 
to power and immediately issued decrees out- 
lawing strikes, forbidding wage disputes, and 
abolishing collective bargaining. This marked 
the end of democratic Germany. 

On August 21, 1938, Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier announced by radio to the people of 
France a new labor policy which in effect 
illegalized strikes, collective bargaining, and 
free trade unions. Democratic France was 
thus conditioned for Hitler’s conquest. 

Yesterday, December 3, 1941, the House of 
Representatives passed a bill which prohibits 
mass picketing, destroys the right to strike 
and to collective bargaining, and shackles the 
American labor movement. Is this the be- 
ginning of domestic fascism in the United 
States and the end of our democracy? 

America today is engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle with Hitlerism on a world- 
wide scale. Our liberty, our security, and 
our very existence as a free nation is at 
stake in this contest.. This war is an anti- 
Fascist war, a war of defense. It will be 
lost if we permit the establishment of fas- 
cism within our borders. France lost be- 
cause nazi-ism triumphed in France before 
a single German Nazi soldier placed his foot 
on French soil. The nazification of America 
from within will deliver these United States 
to Hitlerism despite whatever efforts we may 
make to win a military victory on the bat- 
tlefield. The foundation for Hitler’s mili- 
tary conquest of the various European coun- 
tries was laid by establishing Hitlerism 
within these countries prior to invasion. No 
nation can successfully resist a Hitler mili- 
tary attack after it has succumbed to Hitler- 
ism within its own borders. 

This has been the experience of France 
and the other conquered countries. They 
were conditioned for a ‘military defeat by 
this Hitler technique of conquest from 
within. Domestic fascism does not resist 
but collaborates with or surrenders to for- 
eign fascism. The most notorious example 
in contemporary history is that of the Vichy 
men of France—Petain, Laval, Weygand, and 
Darlan. ‘These traitors first destroyed the 
labor movement, the anti-Facist labor 
movement of France, wiped out the rights 
and gains of French workers, established in 
France a state of domestic, French fascism, 
then surrendered their country to Hitler, and 
now rule a Fascist France as collaborators 
and minions of German nazi-ism. 

These traitors, together with the 200 fam- 
ilies of the Bank of France, were more con- 
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cerned with the protection of their monopo- 
lies and profits than with the defense of 
their nation. They were more anxious to 
defeat the just claims of French labor than 
to defeat Hitler. They felt impelled to 
smash the French labor movement and thus 
refused even to attempt to smash the Nazi 
military machine. They won the battle for 
monopoly and profit, and lost the battle for 
France. 

How deadly indeed is the parallel we are 
now witnessing in our own country. The 
dictators of profit and monopoly have by their 
conduct demonstrated conclusively that their 
first interest is to perpetuate their monopo- 
lies and profits rather than to exterminate 
Hitlerism. When the history of this period 
is truthfully written, Americans will learn of 
the treasonable refusal of these gentlemen 
to produce materials for defense until their 
profits and vested interests had been first 
guaranteed. Exploiting the defense-equip- 
ment crisis, they are now engaged in a do- 
mestic Fascist conspiracy to make it impos- 
sible for American workingmen and women 
to acquire a decent standard of living. They 
do so, again, in order to increase their profits 
and vested interests. Their activity for more 
profits has been responsible for the increased 
cost of living. American workers, whose sons 
are in uniform and whose blood and sweat 
have been producing the sinews of war, have 
been seeking wages to meet the increased costs 
foisted on the country by the exploiters of 
labor and by monopolists. Labor’s only de- 
fense against this insufferable condition—in 
the past and today—has been, and still is, 
organization and strong unions, collective bar- 
gaining, and the exercise of their constitu- 
tional right of refusal to work. Despite the 
fact that labor’s demands have been just, 
despite the fact that all branches of labor— 
the American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and the 
railroad brotherhoods—have declared, and 
have shown by action, their firm determina- 
tion for all-out production for a successful 
all-out victory against Hitler, despite the 
fact that the patriotism of American workers 
cannot be challenged, we now witness an 
orgy of smear against American labor carried 
on through the controlled press by the dic- 
tators of industry and finance for the purpose 
of smashing the democratic American labor 
movement and thus deprive American work~ 
ers of a just reward for their toil. This ex- 
plains and this alone is the reason for the 
hue and cry, just as it was raised in France 
by French traitors, for laws that deprive labor 
of its rights, rights which constitute labor’s 
only defense against this saturnalia of profits, 
monopoly and exploitation, against involun- 
tary servitude, and against domestic fascism, 

This offensive against organized labor, 
against a democratic and anti-Fascist labor 
movement, subverts the rights and makes 
possible the further exploitation, not only of 
organized workers but of all workers, of 
farmers, and of small businessmen as well. 
It furthers the Hitler technique of conquest 
from within, to wit: the establishment of do- 
mestic nazi-ism within our borders before 
We engage in military conflict with the Nazi 
foe from without. 

Therefore, when the House of Representa- 
tives passed the Smith bill yesterday, in a 
chamber charged with antilabor hysteria, 
fomented by those who are more interested 
in fighting American labor than in fighting 
Hitler, it capitulated to rapacious domestic 
fascism and placed in jeopardy the outcome 
of our war against Hitlerism. 

Last night those who would rather fight for 
profit than for country, those who have con- 
spired to defeat labor rather than cooperate 
for the defeat of Hitler, celebrated over the 
victory which they had achieved for their 
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Fascist program in the House of Representa- 
tives. However, it seems to me that they cel- 
ebrated prematurely. I have faith and con- 
fidence in the will of the American people to 
keep American democracy alive and in their 
determination to vanquish Hitlerism and 
Hitlerites, domestic as well as foreign. The 
American people will rally to recapture the 
democracy which they lost yesterday in the 
House of Representatives. 

I am certain that the lessons learned from 
yesterday’s battle will be utilized by our 
people. We have learned, for instance, that 
Wwe cannot successfully conduct an anti- 
Fascist war by relying on domestic Fascists. 
Labor has also learned that it can no longer 
depend on political parties whose friendship 
for labor is mere lip service in the month of 
October preceding election day. Labor has 
also learned that it cannot be divided before 
the enemy. . 

I again recommend to labor, unity. I again 
appeal to labor to build a political party of 
its own, together with the farmers and the 
Small businessmen of America. Labor’s rights 
and interests, as well as those of the farmer 
and the small businessman, can best be guar- 
anteed by the forging of unity in the ranks 
of labor and by the establishment in these 
United States of a new national political 
party, dedicated to the defeat of Hitlerism in 
every form, domestic and foreign, dedicated 
to the preservation of our liberties and of 
our democracy, and dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of economic security for all of the 
people of these United States. 





Eastern Avenue and North Point Road 
Improvements in Maryland 
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Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the pending supplemental appropriation 
bill deals primarily with our defense needs 
and supported as it is by sound factual 
basis I am not surprised that the ma- 
jority of the committee wholeheartedly 
endorsed it. 

The larze district I represent is one of 
the most active in the United States at 
this time, in fact at all times, industrially 
and in the advancement of our defense 
program. Much of the War Depart- 
ment activity, as reflected in the appro- 
priations in this bill, is to be found at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Edgewood Ar- 
senal, and Camp Holabird. all of which 
are owned exclusively by the Federal 
Government. In addition to this, the 
many industrial plants working at this 
time almost entirely on defense contracts 
are to be found in Baltimore and vicinity, 
primarily in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. It will interest the 
House to know that in three plants alone, 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Glenn L. 
Martin aviation plant, and the Bendix 
Corporation, all in Baltimore County, are 
employing at this very hour approxi- 
mately 65,000 people. It will interest 
the committee further, I am sure, to be 


told that this army of our fellow Ameri- 
cans, laboring as they are upon the most 
important defense programs we have, 
have been doing so free from any serious 
disruptions such as has been witnessed 
in other parts of the country. It is a 
credit to them which I cannot emphasize 
too strongly. 

In furtherance of the program to which 
I have referred, naturally new housing 
and much road improvement, sewerage, 
water, schools, hospitals, and every con- 
ceivable governmental activity is affected 
and all must substantially expand. The 
burden for such development is tre- 
mendous upon local government. The 
relief presented through this legislation 
and existing law is advisable and most 
urgent. 

In meeting the employment demands 
of the numerous industrial plants in my 
district, thousands of splendid men with 
their families have moved from all parts 
of the United States into that area. 
They have been attracted because of the 
type of work for which they are fitted, 
because of the salaries being worth while, 
and because naturally they like Mary- 
land; but they have come into a territory 
which a year and a half ago had little 
reason to anticipate any such tre- 
mendous growth and many are being 
subjected to temporary living conditions 
the like of which causes them justifiably 
to raise serious objections. This legisla- 
tion and other laws which have passed 
demonstrates, so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned, a determination 
that this army of patriots, without whom 
we cannot advance our program as we all 
hope for, are entitled to decent living 
conditions and that they are going to 
have it speedily and as worth while as 
time will permit, with a minimum of de- 
lay due to a lot of dilly-dallying and fid- 
dling and fooling as to the type of pro- 
cedure or some other inconsequential 
consideration that might enter into the 
program, which can easily be solved at a 
later date instead of permitting it to hold 
up the starting of this much needed work. 

I am especially glad to find in this bill 
the appropriation of the necessary funds 
for the advancement of our road-build- 
ing program in defense areas. It has 
been a long fight—in fact, too long—to 
bring about the actual funds for the 
building of access roads and main thor- 
oughfares leading into these highly con- 
gested areas which are so essential to the 
success of our defense program at this 
time. For instance, in the vicinity of 
Bethlehem Steel Co. and Glenn L. Mar- 
tin plant, where about 60,000 employees 
are engaged at this time, much new road 
building must take place. None is more 
important than Eastern Avenue and 
North Point Road, both of which are in 
the program for completion out of the 
funds, so I am advised, which will become 
available upon the passage of this bill. 

The people living in the vicinity of 
these improvements are to be congratu- 
lated upon the patience they have dis- 
played in face of the inconveniences they 
have submitted to through the past few 
years. As evidence of the need for the 
money provided by this bill and how 
wisely it is to be expended, I again refer 
to the Eastern Avenue road, which is one 
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of the most important arteries leading 
through the industrial area of Baltimore, 
and insert herewith two letters, one 
dated October 18, 1941, which I addressed 
to Maj. Ezra B. Whitman, chairman of 
the Maryland State Roads Commission; 
and the other his reply under date of 
October 21, 1941, both of which discuss 
this improvement: 
OcToser 18, 1941. 
Maj. Ezra B. WHITMAN, 
Chairman, State Roads Commission, 
Federal, Reserve Bank Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Mayor: I am glad the House Commit- 
tee on Roads has reported a new bill, free, I 
understand, of Presidential objections, which 
should pass the House 0n Monday, October 
20. Nothing would please me more after this 
legislation is through and additional money 
available, if you would announce the starting 
of actual work on Eastern Avenue at an early 
date. 
Sincerely yours, 
WitiraM P. Cotg, Jr. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
StaTE Roaps COMMISSION, 
_ Baltimore, Md., October 21, 1941. 
Hon. WitttaM P. CoLg, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cote: I am in receipt of your let- 
ter of October 16 and I sincerely hope that 
funds will finally become available for our 
access roadways, which, of course, include 
Eastern Avenue. 

We have the plans already prepared for the 
new bridge over Back River on Eastern Ave- 
nue and have secured the rights-of-way at 
both ends of the bridge, and we are in a posi- 
tion to immediately let this contract just as 
soon as the funds become available. 

Plans for the roadway itself, with the ex- 
ception of a clover leaf at the intersection of 
North Point Road and Eastern Avenue, which 
will separate the grades at this important 
intersection, are all completed and we are 
working on the rights-of-way and we hope to 
secure these within a comparatively short 
time and can let the Eastern Avenue work in 
sections as the rights-of-way are obtained. I 
sincerely hope that we will have all the work 
on Eastern Avenue under construction before 
the end of the year. 

Thanking you for your interest and co- 
operation in this important work, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ezra B. WHITMAN, Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, with this legislation 
speedily enacted into law, as 1 assume it 
will be, there should be no reason what- 
ever for further delay in the completion 
of the much needed road improvement 
required in the area to which I have 
referred. The people of this area, es- 
pecially the employees who are doing 
such a fine job in the defense plants, are 
entitled to this relief, and now that we 
have provided the necessary funds and 
left it largely to local supervision and 
control, such supervision and control 
must funcuicn. 

I have confidence in the present State 
Roads Commission of Maryland to do 
that which is intended in this legislation 
and am more than delighted to be able 
to state today that this great committee 
has made possible the necessary funds 
for such purposes. 

The Senate should add the funds re- 
quired to finance the defense housing to 
be provided by the Lanham Act which I 
hope will pass the House next week. 

















It Is a Fine Start 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE LIMESTONE 
DEMOCRAT 





Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in this extension of remarks 
an editorial from the November 27, 1941, 
issue of the Limestone Democrat, of 
Athens, Ala. In a forceful though sim- 
ple way it tells a story of work well done 
by the Farm Security Administration to- 
ward restoring hope to struggling farm 
families. This story is of the work done 
in only one county—a county where the 
percentage of farm tenancy runs high. It 
could be magnified many times through- 
out the whole of the United States. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Limestone Democrat, Athens, Ga., 
November 27, 1941] 


IT’S A FINE START! 


The Democrat recently decried the annual 
trek which hundreds of our tenant families 
are beginning to make from one farm to an- 
other, and our remarks drew the attention of 
the Birmingham News, a newspaper which, 
though published in a highly industrialized 
district, has long been a strong advocate of 
home ownership for the southern farmer. 

We are glad to inform the News that here 
in Limestone the picture is somewhat brighter 
today. This change of hue is caused by some 
figures handed us by the local Farm Security 
Administration, the only agency—philan- 
thropic or Government-operated—which ap- 
pears to us to be doing anything to alleviate 
the tenant problem. 

By the end of this season, the local Farm 
Security Administration office announced to- 
day, approximately 100 farm families who 
have been its clients the past few years will 
graduate, so to speak, from its rehabilitation 
program. Most of these 100 families are 
leaving the Farm Security Administration not 
only debt free but with mules, stock, and 
tools enough to carry on their farming op- 
erations, and, most important of all, with a 
knowledge of simple farm-record keeping, 
home gardening, and the real meaning of a 
live-at-home program. These people came 
to the Farm Security Administration because 
they could get help from no other source; 
they were without tools or stock to make a 
crop, and most were hopelessly in debt. Now 
they are able to carry on by themselves. 

Although the rehabilitation program must, 
in most instances, precede the Farm Security 
Administration tenant-purchase program, we 
don’t believe these 100 “graduate” families 
will slip back in the old rut of debt and 
decadence but will become more substantial 
citizens of Limestone, home owners, and 
prosperous farmers. 

It’s a fine start at eradicating the tenancy 
problem, and our hat’s off to the Farm Se- 
curity Administration and those benefited by 
its program. 
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Survey Shows Only 4 Percent in Low- 
Income Farm Families in Prime Health 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to call attention to a 
release issued yesterday, December 4, by 
the Department of Agriculture revealing 
the fact that only 4 of every 100 people 
in the low-income farm families of Amer- 
ica are in first-class physical condition. 
This, in my opinion, is an astounding 
revelation. ° 

The Department of Agriculture’s state- 
ment is based on a survey of 11,947 men, 
women, and children of 21 counties and 
in 17 States. It shows that the years of 
poor diet and low incomes have taken 
their toll in rural health. In spite of this 
condition, the Department of Agriculture 
is buying, each week, huge quantities of 
food for distribution to public-aid fam- 
ilies and for families in foreign nations 
under the Lend-Lease Act. 


In view of the result of this survey, I 
do not believe it is out of order to ask why 
at least a portion of this food being pur- 
chased is not distributed among our low- 
income farm families, inasmuch as the 
survey reveals that 1 out of every 12 
children under 15 years of age is suffer- 
ing from malnutrition, and 1 out of every 
17 is suffering from rickets, or showed the 
aftereffects of rickets. I believe we owe 
our own people, on the farm or in the 
cities, a greater duty than we owe the 
people of any foreign nation. 


In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to include in my remarks a 
Department of Agriculture release dated 
December 4, 1941, giving the details of 
the survey in question, and also a release 
by the same department, dated December 
1, 1941, showing the food purchases for 
the week ending November 29, 1941. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., December 4, 1941. 


ONLY 4 PERCENT OF LOW-INCOME FARMERS IN 
PRIME HEALTH, SURVEY INDICATES 


Only 4 out of every 100 low-income 
farm people are in first-rate physical condi- 
tion, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture said today, on the basis of a health 
survey covering 2,480 Farm Security Admin- 
istration borrowers and their families in 21 
typical counties in 17 States. A total of 
11,947 men, women, and children were exam- 
ined. 

Ninety-six percent of the persons exam- 
ined had significant physical defects. For 
the group as a whole, the number of physical 
defects averaged three and one-half per per- 
son, 
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“These findings throw an entirely different 
light on the traditional picture that all farm 
people are husky,” said Dr. R. C. Williams, 
Senior Surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service and Chief Medical Officer for 
the Farm Security Administration. “The 
survey shows that years of poor diet and low 
income take their toll in rural health. The 
arresting fact brought out by the survey is 
that many of the physical defects of these 
people could have been prevented or rem- 
edied.” 

The survey was made to gage the general 
health of farm families who ask for Federal 
Security Administration aid to operate their 
farms. 

“Loans to buy livestock and equipment, 
plus aid in planning better methods of farm- 
ing and home management, have enabled 
nearly a million families to enjoy better diets 
and improved living conditions since 1934,” 
Dr. Williams said. “But many families 
made slow progress, and some failed com- 
pletely. We soon found that poor health was 
a major handicap in many cases, either be- 
cause people were too sick to work efficiently 
or because the cost of emergency illnesses up- 
set family budgets.” 

Since 1936, groups of Federal Security Ad- 
ministration borrowers have been cooperating 
with State and county medical societies to 
obtain physicians’ services and hospital care 
at prices based on ability to pay. These fam- 
ilies pool and prepay annual fees, usually 
ranging from $15 to $35, for general-prac- 
titioner care, obstetrical care, emergency sur- 
gical care, limited hospitalization, and ordi- 
nary drugs. Emergency dental care is some- 
times included, or is provided in separate 
plans. 

“As this medical-care program grew—it 
now serves more than half a million people 
in about 900 counties of 37 States—we wanted 
to know more about the health needs of low- 
income farm families,” Dr. Williams said. 
“State medical colleges cooperated in obtain- 
ing a group of specialists and nurses to give 
complete physical examinations to all Federal 
Security Administration borrower families in 
21 typical counties throughout the country.” 

First on the list of physical defects found 
were bad teeth. Nearly 7 out of every 10 
persons over 5 years old had decayed perma- 
nent teeth. The proportion among white 
persons between 15 and 30 years was 85 per- 
cent. Decayed teeth were counted as 1 de- 
fect, regardless of the number involved 

Of the 9,776 persons in white families, 55.3 
percent had defective tonsils. Among wives, 
41.6 percent had second- or third-degree in- 
juries resulting from childbearing. More 
than 40 percent of the wives and 35 percent 
of the husbands had at least moderately de- 
fective vision in both eyes. Various types of 
hernia were found in 1 out of every 12 heads 
of families. 

Thirteen percent of white husbands and 
wives had abnormal blood pressure. Seventy- 
nine in every 1,000 white persons had im- 
paired hearing in 1 ear, and 29 had middle- 
ear disease. 

Clinical diagnoses revealed that one child 
out of every 12 under 15 years of age suf- 
fered from malnutrition; 1 out of every 17 
had rickets or showed aftereffects of rick- 
Ce er? %. 

Pointing out that “many defects were 
serious enough to cause partial or total 
disability,” Dr. Williams said Farm Secu- 
rity Administration was helping families to 
correct the most urgent conditions. “Al- 
though medical care now available will go 
far toward solving the problem,” he added, 
“this alone is not enough. There must be 
more emphasis on nutrition and health edu- 
cation, more public-health work, more hos- 
pitals and clinics, and more doctors and 
dentists in rural areas.” 
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UntTrep STaTes DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


WasuincrTon, D. C., 
December 1, 1941. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE RE- 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture today announced that the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration purchased the follow- 
ing supplies during the week ending Novem- 
ber 29: 


Pork meat products: 


CEN tow cartitwnnionnel pounds... 9, 942, 332 

OUR cee kaweccuniganel do_... 7, 496, 821 

CORED eniiinernvniiiil bundles... 25, 000 
CA, 4. ck namenaneaigetnel pounds... 8, 859, 200 
DO POE ene cciereeniin pieces... 5, 000 
Canned chicken........- pounds... 430,016 
nc: nasdanainmamiaamenl cases... 2, 000 
Re pounds... 387,875 
American cheese.........._ do.... 9, 149, 854 
Dry skim milk (roller)... do_... 1, 234, 150 
Dry skim milk (spray)_....do..... 170,000 
Evaporatd milk_..........- cases... 874, 600 
Canned tomatces (spots)...do.... 106, 210 
Canned fish (spots) .-.-..-- cous 48, 259 
Canned apples.............- do.... 222,500 
Canned peaches__......... do.... 109,127 
Canned green beans _.....- sana 2, 000 


Canned spinach 
CORIGR  GIRIET ...nccencaama 
Canned ration.......... 





LY DOO. nccuspwanecenhanl 
I 
RAD "Olli cicmermencineremsertentee 
Pecans (umshelled)......_. do.... 345, 165 
Po) RE. bushels... 279, 887 


These supplies can be used for domestic 
distribution to public-aid families and for 
free school lunches, to meet requirements of 
the Red Cross, for transfer to other countries 
under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act, or 
for stabilization reserves. 

In addition, during the week the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation made available the 
following for lend-lease operations: - Wheat, 
373,333 bushels. 





Health Program of National Youth 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 5, 1941 





EXTRACT FROM NATIONAL YOUTH 
ADMINISTRATION BOOKLET 





Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been delighted with the progress 
made by the National Youth Adminis- 
tration in the State of Connecticut. It 
gives me a real pleasure to say that the 
booklet Health, printed by the New 
Haven Department of Health, one of the 
outstanding municipal health organiza- 
tions in the country, has paid this tribute 
in a special booklet called the Health 
Program of the National Youth Admin- 
istration. I take the liberty of including 
the first paragraph as indicative of their 
feeling toward this efficient organization 
and its equally efficient director, Richard 
E. Barrett. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT COOPERATES WITH 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

When the National Youth Administration 
inaugurated its comprehensive health serv- 
ices in August of 1940, the cooperation and 
help of local agencies interested in promoting 
community health was solicited. All the 
resources of the health department were 
placed at the disposal of the National Youth 
Administration. Arrangments were made 
with the department laboratory to do routine 
Wassermann tests on all youth examined in 
the New Haven area; with the bureau of 
tuberculosis to read the tuberculin tests and 
X-ray films of positive reactors. Boys and 
girls have been taken into the department 
and given work experience as_ telephone 
switchboard operators, filing clerks, and gen- 
eral stenography. 

Above all, we in the department are not 
only happy to have helped in this splendid 
health program for the youth in the National 
Youth Administration, but are proud of the 
fact that this department has been con- 
sulted on many of the problems that arose in 


connection with setting up the health serv- . 


ices both locally and for the State. Mr. 
Joseph De Masi, State health administrative 
Officer, is to be congratulated for his efficient 
organization and administration of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration héalth services. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 5, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Lincoln spoke five places in my district 82 
years ago this week. 

U. S. Grant rose faster to leadership 
than most anybody else. 

Next Thursday a congressional break- 
fast will open with prayer. 

The A. E. F. leak, Tom Winter and the 
Japs are the talk of the town. 

Four things seldom mentioned: 
Horses, washboards, hoops, and the Con- 
stitution. 

Turkey comes in for some lend-lease. 
There is no place on this earth safe from 
our billions. : 

January 1, 1942, is not only New Year’s 
Day, but it is the day 42’s famous taxes 
start running. 

Labor is girding up its loins for the 
Senate fight. It has never lost a final 
battle to date. 

The great remaining problems in the 
A. E. F. situation are the boats and the 
congressional run-a-round. 

The House permits the son of the 
Prime Minister of Thailand to enter West 
Point—in return we will be allowed to 
land an army there. 

When an A. B. C. head was asked why 
he did not discharge certain Communists 
he replied, “Well, aren’t those Russian 
boys dying on the battlefields for us?” 

Whipped in the House Appropriations 
Committee the O. P. M. and the Chief will 
try hard to drown us and the canners 
above the Douglas Dam in the Senate. 


% 
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If we keep’ approprinting all the money 
the President’s Budget Director approves, 
nothing else will be needed to prosecute 
the war everywhere and eventually pros- 
trate us here. 

We forecast that the February next 
deficiency bill for the Army, in the bil- 
lions, will all be available for lend-lease, 
too. 

We are fast wiping out the line be- 
tween here and there. 

Charley West, once liaison officer be- 
tween Hill and White House sues for over 
a half a million in broker fees on war 
contract. Jimmie must be green with 
envy. 





Labor Situation 
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HON. VANCE PLAUCHE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 8, 1941 





Mr, PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, before 
leaving to assume the duties of the office 
of Representative just a year ago, I told 
my people that, because of the crisis we 
faced, it was not the time to be provin- 
cial; that politics, personal ambition, or 
expediency would play no part in the 
consideration of any measure that might 
come before the House of Representa- 
tives; that only the welfare of the Nation 
would be my concern. 

That policy I have followed and will 
continue to follow. 

For many months, because of numer- 
ous strikes in defense industries, I have 
felt that Congress should deal with the 
problem. The crisis we faced in January 
grew progressively worse every day, and 
yet stoppage of production of defense 
matériel continued. The average Ameri- 
can became alarmed and felt that even 
though the situation had not yet reached 
the point where our national safety was 
endangered, that it would soon get out of 
hand and that when the critical hour 
arrived we would find ourselves in the 
same condition that poor, “prostrate 
France found herself last year when Hit- 
ler ordered his war machine'to march. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I re- 
peatedly urged action by Congress I did 
not at any time question the patriotism 
and sincerity of millions of fine, patriotic 
workers of America who have never ap- 
proved of the tactics of a small group of 
so-called labor leaders who care nothing 
for their country and care less for the 
real toilers. 

Having no desire to destroy the rights 
of labor, I listened attentively to all 
arguments presented for and against the 
bills which were offered for the con- 
sideration of the representatives of all 
the people of America. I studied and 
weighed every word in every bill. 

Those- who opposed all legislation on 
this subject did not and could not point 
out where the so-called Smith bill would 








re 
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deprive any legitimate union, which had 
legitimate objectives and made legitimate 
demands of its constitutional right to 
strike. The bill is not, as charged, an 
antilabor bill. It provides the machinery 
for full, complete, and impartial con- 
sideration of all issues in any dispute. 

I cannot find where the criticism 
leveled against the bill is justified. Only 
unwarranted, unjustified, and unreason- 
able strikes, equally deplored by em- 
ployees and employers are prohibited. I 
ask, what reasonable, patriotic American 
can object to such a law? 

The labor organizations and the mil- 
lions of its members, who have whole- 
heartedly cooperated and worked for 
America—and I must admit they are 
overwhelmingly in the majority—have 
nothing to fear; only the few who have 
been led astray will be affected. 

Under the provisions of the act, before 
a str’ke can be called the rank and file is 
given the right and privilege to register 
its secret ballot; the only democratic way 
to determine what course they should 
pursue. In my opinion, the workers 
themselves are now masters of their own 
destinies. The toiler has been freed 
from the absolute domination of a few 
unscrupulous, selfish, and unpatriotic 
leaders who have waxed fat on the ex- 
orbitant dues which the worker has had 
to pay. 

Mr. Speaker, instead of classifying the 
bill as antilabor, I consider it an emanci- 
pation act, and I feel sure that the toilers, 
many of whom are the fathers of boys 
now wearing the uniform of their coun- 
try and who are depending on them for 
supplies. tools, implements, and arms 
necessary to defend themselves, will find 
that instead of depriving them of any of 
their rights that this Congress by the 
adoption of the Smith bill has given them 
the chance to show their patriotism with- 
out in any way sacrificing any of the 
great gains they have made. 

In conclusion, let me say that I cast my 
vote according to the dictates of my con- 
science, sincerely and honestly believing 
that the exigencies of the situation re- 
quired such action on the part of Con- 
gress. 





Labor Will Show Its Patriotism and 
Loyalty as It Always Has 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, November 12, 1941 





Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, day in 
and day out we have listened to the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia, Texas, Washing- 
ton, Michigan, and Ohio unmercifully 
assailing organized labor, calling atten- 
tion to the number of man-hours lost in 
strikes. The employers, taking advan- 
tage of conditions, join hands in these 
attacks to fill the newspaper columns, 
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and by the charge that our defense pro- 
gram is being delayed, seek to bring 
public opinion against labor. 

I have publicly and privately spoken 
of the necessity for labor to clean house, 


to outlaw the jurisdictional strike, and’ 


to restrict high initiation fees and dues. 
I know from my conferences with many 
labor leaders, with the exception of Mr. 
Lewis, and from letters I have received, 
that the national union organizations 
have strongly urged their locals to re- 
frain from reckless strikes and to con- 
duct their dealings in a manner above 
criticism. At the same time these lead- 
ers pointed out that in proportion to the 
number of men employed we have had 
fewer strikes and fewer men out of em- 
ployment than ever in the history of our 
country. Unfortunately, despite their 
honest efforts to eliminate strikes and 
adjust differences before they even 
reached the strike stage, no publicity has 
been given to this. But the views of in- 
dustrial czars and those who seek to de- 
stroy labor have been magnified and 
prominently played up in the news- 
papers. 

As far as defense production is con- 
cerned, the real truth is that it is far 
ahead of schedule. The facts will also 
bear out the statement that most of the 
Strikes that were declared have been 
brought about by those industrialists who 
have refused to abide by laws enacted by 
Congress which provide for collective 
bargaining and mediation. 

If the public were aware of the real, 
unvarnished truth, and knew the causes 
behind all these strikes labor would not 
have directed against it the resentment 
and prejudice that has been created. 
Many Members, if they knew all the facts, 
could not honestly vote for this monstrous 
bill. If it is ever enacted into law—and 
I hope it will not—it will nullify all of 
our efforts in behalf of labor and destroy 
the gains of the past 50 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I recall the activities of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Manufacturers Association, 
and other groups to prevent passage of 
labor legislation in past years when peo- 
ple worked 12 hours a day at wages that 
would hardly support them. It has re- 
quired years of effort to bring about the 
elimination of the long hours and obiain 
a living wage for the American wage 
earner. This bill tends to destroy all 
this. 

I recall the bitter fight against the 
Wages and Hours Act by some Members 
and by some vested interests. Still, today, 
all fair-minded employers feel that it is a 
fair and just law, because it eliminates 
long hours and provides for a living 
wage. 

Consequently, I deplore the action of 
the House, and I hope that the Senate 
will not be swayed by the antilabor prop- 
agandists. In the meantime, it is my 
hope that the labor leaders the country 
over at this crucial time will give their 
complete cooperation to their country’s 
production needs, even above their own 
interests. Of course, I am aware that 
the cost of living is increasing, and that 
the price-control bill forced through the 
House only a few days ago will bring an 
additional 15-percent to 25-percent in- 
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crease in the cost of living. Therefore, 
labor cannot be criticized for pleading 
for a wage that will enable them to live 
decently in meeting the increased cost 
of living, and especially they are justified 
when they read in the newspapers reports 
of ever-increasing profits to our indus- 
tries. Manufacturers, both large and 
small, have never in history been more 
prosperous than they are today. It is 
to be regretted that those manufacturers 
who up to now have failed to obtain Gov- 
ernment work should be swayed by Re- 
publican propaganda in attacking the 
administration. I know that it is the 
administration’s program and policy to 
more widely distribute the Government’s 
activities and to keep every plant and all 
labor working. 

Some of the plants are complaining 
because they cannot obtain some of the 
materials necessary for their production, 
such as aluminum, brass, and copper. 
Still some of them have already been 
given contracts on items in which these 
materials are not used which has enabled 
them to continue to operate, and I am 
satisfied that shortly the remaining num- 
ber will be accorded contracts on similar 
items that will keep their plants running. 

However, the hue and cry on the part 
of those opposed to the administration 
is that small business continues to be dis- 
criminated against. I am aware of the 
fact that between 50 and 60 corporations 
have been given larger orders than to 
which they are entitled, but I under- 
stand that situation is being remedied by 
forcing them to sublet a great deal of 
work to smaller plants. It is amazing 
that these big corporations, who are 
reaping millions in profit, should be be- 
hind the effort to destroy organized labor 
and to refuse to increase the wages of 
their workmen that would afford them a 
decent living. 

Mr. Speaker, the Fascist and Nazi 
propaganda leaders, supported by the 
pacifists and appeasers in this country, 
have fanned the spread of agitation in 
this country. The country is in danger, 
yet these unsuspecting appeasers and 
pacifists are espousing the propaganda of 
the Nazi which is planned to create dis- 
cord and disunity in our country. They 
may be rightly termed “Quislings,” as 
their unjustifiable attacks in most in- 
stances border on the subversive and 
many of their acts may be regarded as 
treasonable. They are the very men who 
were instrumental in creating resent- 
ment against labor and responsible for 
the passage of the bill in this House. 

They have emulated the destructive ac- 
tion that created dissention and discord 
in the ranks of labor in France and 
which, as I pointed out in 1938, if con- 
tinued, would bring ‘about the downfall 
of France, and it did just that. Today 
the country knows that those responsible 
for crushing that country deliberately be- 
trayed the interest of France. They were 
tories, and the capitalistic groups and 
men like Laval, who, with their followers, 
were the Quislings, and not labor, that 
brought the country under the heel of 
Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the action 
taken by the House on this bill will not 
tend to cause labor to take any steps that 
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might delay the defense program. It is 
my sincere and confident belief that la- 
bor, no matter what the provocation may 
be, will prove that they are more loyal 
and more patriotic to serve the Nation 
in the hour of real danger than those 
responsible for the passage of the bill. 
Labor again will follow the footsteps of 
its greatest leader of World War days, 
Samuel Gompers, and my appeal to them 
today is to emulate his wise and fair 
policies and to stand united and patri- 
otically serve the Nation. 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


INTERVIEW OF HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLE- 
MANN, OF CONNECTICUT, BY JACK 
ZAIMAN 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday afternoon I was interviewed 
over the radio by a United Press man. 
Our interview started at 1:30 and ended 
at 2 o’clock. I was asked to tell the 
listeners, in view of the conversations 
between the Japanese emissaries and our 
Government, what I thought was going 
to happen in the Far East. 

I answered: 

The situation is ominous. It is unfortu- 
nate that the Japanese Government does not 
appreciate or refuses to understand our good 
will to all peoples, including their own peo- 
ple The conversations between the Japanese 
emissaries and our Government demonstrate 
clearly that it is now for the Japanese to 
decide for peace or war. 


Twenty-five minutes later the Presi- 
dent announced that we had been at- 
tacked by Japan. 

I now ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp my complete interview, 
which was primarily a discussion of price 
control, of yesterday over station WDRC 
at Hartford, Conn. 


Mr. ZArmmaAN. I’m glad you want to talk 
about price control, Congressman. We have 
been reading a lot about it. But there are 
many things we don’t understand. We’re 
hoping you can bring us a first-hand account 
of what’s happening at the front in Washing- 
ton 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. I hope I can, Jack. You 
tell me what you know and I'll tell you what 
I know. 

Mr. ZAmMmAN. All we know is that prices are 
up. Now, you tell us, are they going any 
higher. 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. They certainly will. But 
if we want to keep them from skyrocketting, 
we need effective legislation, and that p. d. q. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Can’t the old idea of supply 
and demand control prices? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. To a certain extent, yes; 
but in normal times. You have to remember 
Jack, these are not normal times. Moreover, 
we're not trying to stop prices from going 
higher just because we don’t like high prices, 


There is a good economic reason for this 

step. 

Bo ZaIMAN. That's exactly what we want to 
ow. 

Mr. KoprpteMANN. Well, after all, a man, 
whether he is a worker, or a producer, or a 
distributor, is entitled to a fair return on his 
labor, his service, and investment. Prices 
are going up. If a man can meet them, well 
and good. But the majority cannot meet 
them. Our immediate job is to protect that 
great portion of our population whose income 
has not gone up, and to protect that other 
large part of our population whose increased 
income has not risen as much as the in- 
creased cost of living. We have also to pro- 
tect the segment of our population who up 
to now have been able to stand the increased 
cost of living but who will be up against it 
if we permit the spiral to continue. But over 
and above all that is the panic that will hit 
the Nation when excessive prices start 
tumbling down. In other words, we must 
stop unwarranted price increases for the 
present good of the people, and prevent them 
for the future welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Zatman. But, Mr. KopPLEMANN, in view 
of the price increases already, isn’t it too late 
to put the controls on now? 

Mr. KoprLeMANN. No; not by a long shot. 
While we are threatened with inflation, we 
are a long way from it. But since we realize 
what we would be letting ourselves in for, it 
would be criminal to permit prices to rise 
without rhyme or reason, knowing that when 
the emergency is over they will crumble 
downward and aggravate another depression. 

Mr. Zarman. This may be a stickler, Con- 
gressman, but will you give us your idea of 
inflation? For instance, how would it affect 
me? 

Mr. KoprPLEMANN. I guess the simplest way 
of describing it is to give it the dictionary 
explanation, and that is simply blowing up. 
It’s a blowing up of prices on the things we 
buy, whether it is toothpicks or refrigerators, 
way beyond the value of those commodities. 
A dollar in times of inflation will not buy 
the necessities of life in the same amount as 
before. Jack, your salary is more or less sta- 
tionary. Your employer, or your insurance 
company, or your savings bank—in fact, the 
United States Treasury—may pay you every 
dollar coming to you; but if your dollars then 
will purchase only one-half of what they 
purchase in normal times, you are in effect 
taking a cut in your income. But so long as 
you can do so, you will pay the prices because 
you need the things. Eventually, when you 
and others no longer can afford those prices, 
they will come down; not easily, but with a 
bang—and disaster will follows, as it always 
has. 

Mr. Zamman. When prices come down again, 
I'll be all right. 

Mr. KoprPLEMANN. Oh, no; by that time you 
will be busted. Remember 1929, with a 


chicken in every pot; and 1930, when you were- 


lucky to get a hamburger? 

Mr. Zaman. Still you expect high prices 
during prosperous times. 

Mr. KoprpLEMANN. But these are not pros- 
perous times. There are large sections of 
the country which this defense prosperity has 
not touched. Moreover, our seeming defense 
prosperity is an artificial one. There is 
nothing durable about it. You and I, Jack, 
cannot use the goods we are producing for 
defense. They are all for war purposes. 
Take in normal times: People make and buy 
automobiles, refrigerators, typewriters, vac- 
uum cleaners, or oil burners. But that isn’t 
so today. The people who make munitions 
cannot buy them, and they cannot buy these 
other things. The materials that go into 
such consumer goods are needed today for 
defense. Consequently we will soon find our- 
selves short of consumer goods we need in our 
daily lives. Then it is when prices for con- 
sumer goods will skyrocket, because the de- 
mand for them will exceed the supply. Sky- 


rocketing will spead like a disease, as is evi- 
denced already, to rents and even to food and 
clothing, of which there is plentiful supply. 
If we refuse to recognize the danger of this 
situation and do nothing about it, prices 
will spread into inflation. 

Mr. ZaIMAN. Well, how far can prices go? 

Mr. KoprLEMANN. There is no limit—with- 
out control. Let me recall that during the 
World War butter was more than 70 cents a 
pound; eggs, 80 cents a dozen; flour, 88 cents 
for a 10-pound bag; sugar, 26 cents a pound. 
And then it became necessary to ration 
sugar, and even then some families went 
without. 

Mr. Zarman. Wouldn't rationing solve the 
problem now? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. Rationing is the very 
thing we are trying to prevent through a 
price-control law. Rationing is the last re- 
sort. There is nothing more drastic than 
that. I don’t want the housewives of Amer- 
ica to stand in line with food cards in their 
hands waiting to get a loaf of bread or a 
pound of veal. Nothing could more quickly 
break the morale of our people than that. 

Mr. Zaman. But what about the producers 
of goods, the distributors, the retailers, for 
instance? Can prices be controlled with fair- 
ness to them and at the same time protect 
the consumer? 

Mr. KoppteMann. Of course they can. No- 
body’s going to be driven out of business. 
The men to be delegated to handle this prob- 
lem are economists who have studied the 
whole situation in this country and abroad. 
They’ve had practical experience. The bill 
provides that, before a price ceiling is set, 
those who would be affected will be consulted. 
Moreover, after the price ceiling is set, any- 
one aggrieved my appeal and even go into 
the courts—even to the Supreme Court itself. 

Mr. Zarman. I am glad to know that. I can 
see now that if we have a price-control] law, 
there won’t be a recurrence of the sugar 
scare when war broke out in 1939. I remem- 
ber there was a sudden rise in the price of 
sugar here in Hartford. People began to buy 
up all the sugar they could until the Gov- 
ernment stepped in and warned of drastic 
measures unless the price of sugar remained 
normal. It told the consumers that there 
was plenty of sugar on hand and there was 
no possibility of shortage then or in the near 
future. After a week or so the panic died 
down, and prices went back to normal. 

Mr. KopPLeMANN. You're catchirg on, Mr. 
Zaiman. But suppose the Government had 
not stepped into the picture. Suppose there 
had been no official warning. Suppose the 
consumers had not been reassured that there 
was no shortage. Suppose we were proceed- 
ing on a laissez faire schedule—getting all 
the traffic will bear, not only would sugar be 
higher despite the adequate supplies, but 
other foodstuffs would also be higher than 
they are today. 

Mr. ZarmANn, That’s true. And I remember, 
Congressman, the stampede at every silk- 
stocking counter in Hartford last summer. 
Women paid any price asked for stockings. 

Mr. KoppLEMANN. And don’t forget, Jack, 
as a result of this there was rationing of a 
sort. The stores themselves limited the num- 
ber of pairs that each customer could buy. 
But at the same time the Government of- 
ficials warned women they were foolish to 
pay exorbitant prices for stockings. After a 
while that panic died down; as it is, prices 
for stockings today are too high. 

Mr. Zaiman. Then why isn’t Government 
threat of action sufficient to put the fear of 
God into these would-be profiteers and stop 
price advances? 

Mr. KoppLeMANN. Easier said than done. 
In the last analysis, the Government must be 
backed by law, just as the citizens must be 
protected by law. Without legislative sanc- 
tion to control price rises, the Government 
will be without power to make any rules. 








Mr. Zarman. Hasn’t Mr. Henderson already 
attempted to set prices without the sanction 
of law? 

Mr. KoPpPLEMANN, Yes; in many cases he has 
been able to make agreements. The Gov- 
ernment can always count on the coopera- 
tion of the rank and file of our citizens. 
The people we must guard against are those 
who would outsmart the Government and 
those who would deliberately sabotage. If 
price control is punctured even in one place, 
control will collapse. The agreement sys- 
tem hasn’t always worked. In September 
Price Administrator Henderson challenged 
an increase in hard-coal prices which anthra- 
cite dealers imposed. Mr. Henderson had to 
back down. I am willing to concede for the 
argument that the price increase was war- 
ranted. Suppose it were not. Suppose he 
were to challenge or deny the rise of some 
prices which have already gone up without 
any justification? 

In a dispute several months ago Over an 
increased charge for a certain make of auto- 
mobile, Mr. Henderson’s request for price 
limitation was challenged, and he had to 
back down. Without law neither the Gov- 
ernment nor any of its officials can do a thing. 

Mr. ZaAIMAN. Congressman, what about 
labor? We hear a great deal about labor 
costs accounting in large measure for the cost 
of things. If a ceiling is to be put on prices 
of commodities and industrial products. why 
not a ceiling on wages as well? 

Mr. KoprteMANN. That would be a discus- 
sion in itself, Jack. But here are a few 
points, briefly. In the first place, to put a 
ceiling on wages would be to treat workers 
as a commodity, just as copper or- wheat or 
aluminum. Wages belong to labor legisia- 
tion, not price control. We have the legis- 
lative machinery for handling the wage ques- 
tion through collective bargaining and other 
laws. That is the democratic procedure ac- 
cepted by all. Secondly, a wage ceiling in 
this price-control bill would be impracticable. 
General Motors, for instance, has 20,000 dif- 
ferent wages. Third, Jack, how can we set 
wage ceilings in this country now, when, for 
example, two men, doing the same type of 
work are employed, one ir. a defense plant, 
the other in a nondefense plant. Defense 
plants are drawing workers from nondefense 
plants by offering them better wages De- 
fense workers are getting twice and more 
than they were getting in civilian industry. 
If a wage ceiling were to be set for that type 
of worker, the ceiling would have to be 
not the lower one prevailing in the non- 
defense plant but the higher one which the 
defense employer is paying. How long do you 
suppose the nondefense employer could re- 
main in business if he had to increase wages 
to anything approaching what the defense 
worker gets? This may be a meager answer 
to your question, but if I were to discuss it 
more fully, I’d use up the whole half hour. 

Mr. Zarman. I understand that in Canada 
they have just put into effect a wage ceiling. 

Mr. KoppLeEMANN. Yes; but it’s a rubber ceil- 
ing Canada, first of all, is on a total war 
footing and Canada has a drastic price-con- 
trol law, more drastic than the one we con- 
template. For the first 2 years of the war 
Canada had a limited price-control law, 
but their war economy cannot be compared 
to ours. Moreover, Canada just froze wages 
at a basic level, but provided a bonus to be 
paid by the government to workers whose 
wages are insufficient to meet the cost of 
living. In our country only 25 percent of cur 
productive capacity is devoted to defense. 
This will increase. As it increases it will 
become necessary to call for workers from 
nondefense localities. These workers will not 
uproot themselves and their families unless 
inducements in the shape of more pay are 
given them. So you see, Jack, this is another 
difficulty to setting wages in @ price-control 
bill. 

Mr. Zaman. Are you satisfied with the bill 
that the House passed last week? 
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‘Mr. KoppLeMaNN. Yes and no. We’ve made 
a start, and that’s something. But there are 
four main defects in that bill. 

Mr. Zarman. For instance? 

Mr. KoppLeMann. All right; the licensing 
provision was taken out. Without it we can- 
not control retail prices. The ceiling for farm 
prices was set at a much higher level than 
the bill originally called for. One hundred 
and ten percent of parity was high enough. 
That extra ceiling beyond the 110 percent 
Placed in the bill means that every family 
in the country will have to fork out 20 per- 
cent and more over present-day prices for 
the cost of daily food before a ceiling can be 
put on by the Administrator. That sounds 
as though it will help the farmers, but, in 
reality, it will also mean higher prices on 
the goods the farmer has to buy. Tobacco 
farmers have to buy food. 

Moreover, when the deflation sets in as it 
must unless we can get the proper controls 
working now, the high farm prices will surely 
fall, and there will be another agricultural 
panic. We went through all that after the 
first World War. You all remember that— 
farm prices went way up and then way down. 
Depression for the farmers started 6 or 7 
years before the general depression. The 
reason was that farm prices had been in- 
flated the first and the farthest—yet that is 
what their short-sighted friends are prepar- 
ing for them now. 

Mr. Zatman. And that means, I suppose, 
there will be further demands for wage 
increases. 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. If this provision is re- 
tained; yes. 

Mr. Zatman. What about the people with 
fixed incomes? 

Mr. KoprpLEMANN. They’re licked so far as 
this provision is concerned, unless the Senate 
strikes it out, and I hope they do. If this 
provision is retained the administrator can- 
not set price ceilings for eggs, butter, milk, 
meat, pork, coffee, and other foods until they 
have gone up 15 and 20 percent and even 
more. And that includes clothing too. 

Mr. Zarman. You said there were four de- 
fects. You've given us the licensing pro- 
vision which was taken out, and this pro- 
vision upping food prices. 

Mr. KoOpPLEMANN. The House also modified 
the buying and selling powers the bill in- 
tended for the President or his agent. There 
are certain strategic materials needed for de- 
fense which we must import, such as copper, 
tin, magnesium, and rubber. There are other 
materials which we produce but which it 
would be advantageous for us to export to 
friendly countries. In order to fit these pur- 
chases and sales into our economy, without 
upsetting our price control, the original bill 
provided for a revolving fund to do this busi- 
ness. This buying and selling provision, in- 
sofar as it relates to dealings with foreign 
countries, was thrown out and it is mighty 
important, not only for trade, but also for 
vital diplomatic defense negotiations. About 
diplomatic situations, I am sorry, but I can- 
not discuss them. 

Mr. Zatman. What else? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. The House approved an 
amendment which sets up a five-man Board 
of Review over the Price Administrator’s de- 
cisions. That sounds all right, but such a 
board can seriously hamper price control, 
particularly if the Administrator must meet 
a ticklish and an emergency situation. The 
best way I can relate it is to recall our occu- 
pation of Iceland. Suppose before we sent 
our troops to Iceland we had to await Senate 
approval. We would have gotten it, but I 
am willing to wager that the Nazis would 
have gotten there first. We've got to act fast 
these days. 

Mr. Zarman. But the bill has some gocd, 
even the way the House passed it, I presume. 
I noticed you voted for it. 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. Yes; as I said before, it’s 
a start, and that is something after a 4 
months’ stalemate. And one very good pro- 
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vision is the rent-control section. The Ad- 
ministrator can set rent ceilings in defense 
areas. The House was very liberal in its pro- 
tection for tenants. Of course, the Price 
Control Administrator does not act on the 
rent authority given him unless the State and 
local governments fail to adopt his recom- 
mendations for regulations within 60 days. 

Mr. Zarman. Then in other words, you feel 
that the price-control bill as passed by the 
House was better than nothing, but had 
its teeth taken out. Does that mean that 
important weapons the Government will need 
to prevent inflation are lacking. 

Mr. KoppteMANN. Yes, sir; that’s the way 
I feel. 

Mr. Zarman. In view of our not being at 
war, isn’t price control pretty drastic legis- 
lation, especally in a democracy where free 
enterprise is the basis of our economic 
system? 

Mr. KoprpLreMANN. Even the original bill 
was moderate when you consider the need of 
the times to control prices and prevent in- 
fiation. When you speak of drastic legisla- 
tion, let me recall to you that not so long 
ago we placed in the hands of one man, Mr. 
Stettinius, the power of life and death over 
industry. That was the priorities law which 
passed Congress almost without debate, and 
no opposition worth mentioning. Why, Jack, 
that original price-control bill contained all 
kinds of checks on the Administrator, with 
appeals to the courts and to the Supreme 
Court. Price control doesn’t threaten free 
enterprise. Rather it will preserve and pro- 
tect it and make it work. 

Mr. Zarman. Is this anything new? 

Mr. KopptemMann. No. Take the licensing 
provision which was stricken out by the 
House. Herbert Hoover, when he headed the 
Enforcement Division of the Food Adminis- 
tration during the last war, used these very 
provisions. They were an indispensable part 
of the bill and served as a means of control 
over violations without costly and lengthy 
criminal proceedings. 

Mr. Zaman. Now, what is going to happen 
to the price-control bill? 

Mr. KoprLeMANN. It’s up to the Senate. 
There will be hearings. I hope the Senate, 
in the light of the evidence which has al- 
ready been given to the House, and in the 
light of conditions since the bill was intro- , 
duced on August 3, will cut short the public 
hearings and bring the bill up in the Senate 
speedily. The arguments pro and con have 
been discussed over and over again. lt is 
agreed, I think pretty generally, that a law 
is needed at once if we are to prevent infla- 
tion. And even if the law is not all that we 
need to effectively meet the situation, at 
least the Price Control Administrator must 
have immediately the sanction and power of 
law to enforce his regulations. He must be 
able to prevent profiteering and speculation 
which may help a few but will ultimately 
ruin the Nation. I only wish that the 
small man could realize that a real price- 
control law is more important to him and 
to his welfare than any other piece of do- 
mestic legislation that Congress has acted 
upon for some years. 

Mr. Zarman. Well, I see there are a few 
moments left, Mr. KopPLEMANN. You've just 
come back from Washington, where the tre- 
mendously important negotiations are still 
struggling along between our Government 
and the Japanese representatives. The im- 
mediate course of America may rest on the 
outcome of these conversations. Is this a 
fair question? What’s going to happen in 
the Far East. 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. The situation is ominous. 
It is unfortunate that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment does not appreciate or refuses to 
understand our good will to all peoples, in- 
cluding their own people. The conversa- 
tions between the Japanese emissaries and 
our Government demonstrate clearly that it 
is now for the Japanese to decide for peace 
or war. 
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EDITORIAL FROM BATTLE CREEK (MICH.) 
ENQUIRER-NEWS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. HorrMan] has announced the death 
of the Hon. John C. Ketcham, a former 
Member of this House. 

It was my great privilege to have 
known John Ketcham intimately. It 
was my pleasure to have been associated 
with him in several political campaigns 
and it was through these associations 
that our friendship developed. 

My admiration for John Ketcham was 
great. I admired him for his intelli- 
gence, his personality, his perseverance, 
his intense love for his country, and his 
loyalty to his political party. Long after 
his distinguished service in the House of 
Representatives he maintained an active 
interest in government and in the Re- 
publican Party. Michigan and the Na- 
tion has lost a great leader in his passing. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to in- 
clude in these brief remarks an editorial 
tribute to John C. Ketcham. This edi- 
torial appeared in the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer-News, December 5, 
1941, the day after his death. 


{From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer- 
News of December 5, 1941] 


JOHN C. KETCHAM 


The interests to which John C. Ketcham 
devoted a life of high-grade public service 
were the kind which built America and built 
stability into America. 

It is an America which binds itself to the 
soil with perseverance and intelligence, so 
that the partnership is a process of building 
character as well as harvesting crops. 

Education and hard work ge together in 
this partnership, and of that combination 
Mr. Ketcham’s life was an inspiring example. 
In the early years he studied and while still 
in high school got a teacher's certificate. 
Then he taught, gaining the confidence of 
his district so that he was finally elected 
school commissioner. His political interest 
developed from that, being stimulated also 
by his successful work as a grange leader 
and lecturer. Elected to Congress in 1921, 
he held the esteem and affection of his dis- 
trict through six terms, during which John 
C. Ketcham seemed more and more a neigh- 
bor and friend of the Battle Creek com- 
munity. 

In Congress he studied and worked for the 
interests of agriculture, the Capper-Ketcham 
bill for progressive farming being a high- 
light of his career there. His later service as 
State insurance commissioner was another 
recognition of his probity as a public servant. 

He did not view agriculture as a static 
thing. New methods and new problems con- 
stantly held his interest. -And he urged them 
on by teaching and precept. 

John C. Ketcham was a first citizen of 
whom Barry County can be proud, and the 
pride—and the sorrow at his passing—extends 
far beyond the limits of the home folks. 


War With Japan 
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STATEMENT BY HUGH GRANT 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
Hon. Hugh Grant, former United States 
Minister to Thailand, appearing in the 
New York Herald Tribune of December 
2 last, on the subject of war with Japan. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
December 2, 1941] 


GRANT FOR War Now IF JAPANESE WANT TO 
FicgHT—THAILAND Ex-ENnvoy Says UNITED 
States CouLp WIN IN Few MONTHS, SEES 
LitTLe Peace Hope 


(By Wilfrid Fleisher) 


WasHINGTON, December 1.—‘“If the Japanese 
really want war, now is the time to let them 
have it,” Hugh G. Grant, former American 
Minister to Thailand, declared tonight in a 
statement to the New York Herald Tribune, 
He asserted he believes the United States 
would be able to defeat Japan “within a few 
months” with superior naval and air forces. 

“Either we will submit to having the door 
in the Far East slammed in our faces by the 
Japanese,” Mr. Grant stated, “or else we will 
stop Japan. There are no half-way meas- 
ures.” 

Mr. Grant said he does not believe the 
Japanese are going to attack Thailand at 
present, but that they will continue to move 
their forces into strategical positions in 
Indochina where they will pursue’ their 
“nibbling tactics” and be prepared later for 
“real thrusts into territory which they covet 
in southeast Asia.” At the same time, he said, 
the Japanese will continue to undermine 
Thailand from within “through the well- 
known totalitarian technique which has 
been so successfully used by the Axis powers 
in Europe.” 

Mr. Grant, who was appointed Minister to 
Thailand on April 3, 1940, tendered his resig- 
nation last January when President Roose- 
velt’s second term expired, as is customary 
for all envoys, and it was accepted by Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, on August 13. Mr. 
Hull said at the time that Mr. Grant had 
rendered valuable service in Thailand and 
denied that his resignation had anything to 
do with the troubled situation there. 


FAVORS STRONG STAND 


In his statement tonight, Mr. Grant firm- 
ly supported the “strong stand for the full 
maintenance of American rights in the Far 
East.” He said no halfway measures were 
possible in dealing with the Japanese. He 
described them as determined to establish 
their so-called new order in East Asia, 
which means “nothing more than ultimate 
Japanese control of the Far East politically, 
economically, and militarily” and that all 
Americans and Europeans and their inter- 
ests “will be pushed out and supplanted by 
the Japanese.” 

While Mr. Grant believes the Japanese have 
&@ military and naval force “to be reckoned 
with,” he thinks them vulnerable and con- 
siders that they are taking advantage of 
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TEXT OF STATEMENT 

Mr, Grant’s statement follows: 

“The strong stand for the full maintenance 
of American rights in the Far East which has 
been taken by the President and Secretary 
Hull in connection with the conversations 
which have been going on in Washington 
with the Japanese envoys is to he highly com- 
mended and should receive the full support of 
the American people. 

“There is no half-way ground in dealing 
with the Japanese. From close observations 
in Thailand, where I served as American Min- 
ister during the crisis and war between Thai- 
land and French Indochina, I am convinced 
that Japan is determined to leave no stone 
unturned to establish her so-called new order 
in east Asia, That new order which the Jap- 
anese also term ‘coprosperity’ means nothing 
more than ultimate Japanese control of the 
Far East politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily. The Japanese propose a closed shop 
in that whole area for Japan. That means 
that all white people, Americans and Euro- 
peans, and their interests, will be pushed out 
and supplanted by the Japanese. 

“Either we will submit to having the door 
in the Far East slammed in our faces by the 
Japanese, or else we will stop Japan. There 
are no half-way measures. 

“Therefore, as an observer of the Axis tech- 
nique in the Far East for the last 15 months, 
I strongly commend the position taken by the 
administration, and I am confident that when 
the American people turn their attention to 
this problem of the Pacific and study it, they 
will approve wholeheartedly the policy enun- 
ciated within the last 2 or 3 days by the Pres- 
ident and by Secretary Hull. 

“While the Japanese have a military and 
naval force to be reckoned with, I am of the 
opinion that they are vulnerable and that 
they are today taking advantage of a situa- 
tion which they believe will make it impos- 
sible for the United States to exert sufficient 
force to halt their aggression because of our 
interests and activities in connection with 
Europe. The Japanese are, therefore, doing 
a lot of talking and are carrying on consid- 
erable bluffing in order to divert our atten- 
tion from Europe. 

“I am personally of the opinion that if the 
Japanese really want war now is the time to 
let them have it. I believe we could smash 
them within the period of a few months with 
our superior naval and air forces. I am sure 
that the thinking political leaders of Japan 
appreciate the realities of the situation, and 
that.in the last analysis they will seek to 
avoid an open break with us, although there 
is a possibility that the radical militarists in 
Japan may decide to throw discretion to the 
winds and take the plunge. Such a course 
would mean the end of Japan as a first-class 
power. 

“I am inclined to believe that the Japanese, 
for the present, are going to continue their 
policy of moving their military forces here 
and there, in Indochina, for instance, into 
Strategical positions, where they may con- 
tinue their nibbling tactics and at the same 
time be prepared for real thrusts into terri- 
tory which they covet in southeast Asia. I 
may be wrong, but I do not believe they are 
going to move their military forces into Thai- 
land at the present time. That was my con- 
viction when I left Bangkok a few weeks ago, 
after having consultations with the highest 
authorities of the Thai Government, includ- 








ing the Prime Minister, who was not alarmed 
at that time. 

“Despite the menacing gestures and the 
new ‘troop movements in Indochina, that is 
still my conviction. I cannot visualize the 
Japanese deliberately making enemies of peo- 
ple such as the Thais, who are now friendly. 

“The Japanese will continue to work from 
within in Thailand through the well-known 
totalitarian technique, which has been so 
successfully used by the Axis Powers in Eu- 
rope. Nazi experts in Tokyo and their repre- 
sentatives in Bangkok are at the elbows of 
the Japanese strategists. The Japanese are 
very apt to get what they want in Thailand 
without a military invasion, in my judgment, 
through this technique. 

WAIT FOR BRITISH DEFEAT 


“Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
Japanese will take the risk of a military 
thrust at Malaya, Singapore, or the Dutch 
East Indies at this time. I am of the opin- 
ion that they will not take such a step until 
they are sure that Britain has lost the war in 
Europe. 

“On the other hand, I believe that they 
are making great preparations to make a 
strike against Russia on the latter’s far east- 
ern frontier and that they will make this 
thrust if and when they are convinced that 
Hitler has completely knocked out the 
Soviets. 

“The Japanese are clever. They do a lot 
of talking. They are past masters at the old 
game of bluff. They are out to grab what 
they can get, but their policy is to grab when 
there is little or no danger to themselves. 
That has been their policy for a long time. 
It is the policy they are pursuing at the pres- 
ent moment. 

“A few more British victories in Africa and 
a positive stand on the part of the American 
Government, such as that just announced by 
the administration, will keep them in check 
for the time being, but not permanently. In 
the last analysis, I do not see how we can 
avoid a war with the Japanese, provided we 
adhere to ou’ policy of keeping the door open 
for Americans and American interests in the 
Far East.” 

The present American Minister to Thailand 
is Willys R. Peck, who was appointed 6 weeks 
ago to succeed Mr. Grant and is now at his 
post in Bangkok. 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH 
BEFORE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
last night at the Institute of World Af- 
fairs at Riverside, Calif., I had an ap- 
pointment to speak on the subject of 
The New American Unity. Due to cir- 
cumstances which are known now by all, 
I was not able to fill that appointment. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks prepared by me for delivery 
on that occasion be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


In ancient times, when Euripides wrote, 
“The tongue is mightier than the blade,” and 
in early modern times when the great Car- 
dinal Richelieu revised the saying of Euripi- 
des and proclaimed, “The pen is mightier than 
the sword,” we accepted both statements.as 
good drama rather than good history. Even 
today, as nation after nation falls beneath the 
sword, we are apt to overlook the significance 
of both the tongue and the pen. The gains, 
though, for peaceful measures backed by the 
agencies of tongue and pen—parliaments, 
discussion, treaty understandings—will prove 
themselves of more lasting worth as time 
permits a review of the present. The new 
unity which is so characteristic of the Amer- 
ican process comes from tongue and pen. 

On June 17, 1940, France fell. June 17 is 
also Bunker Hill Day, which marks a date in 
American history when the struggle for lib- 
erty and freedom moved forward despite a 
military defeat. On June 17, 1940, the very 
day that France fell and liberty, fraternity, 
and equality in the great European republic 
were crushed to the earth by bitter defeat, the 
Senate of the United States passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 271, approving nonrecogni- 
tion of the transfer of any geographic region 
in the Western Hemisphere from one non- 
American power to another non-American 
power and providing for consultation with 
other American republics in the event that 
such transfer should appear likely. Thus, 
in 1940, that for which we fought in 1917, if 
we accept Wilson’s great battle cry “to make 
the world safe for democracy and to bring a 
peace based upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of political liberty,” became an American 
law. But we shall see that this is not the 
first time in our history that epoch-making 
policy was given support of law. To put it 
in another way, that for which we fought to 
attain in 1917-18 we now stand in law ready 
to defend. I repeat, the words of President 
Wilson in 1917 were only a battle cry; they 
were words spoken after what was really a 
declaration of war. Now Congress has passed 
laws guaranteeing to the states of the West- 
ern Hemisphere their political entity, guar- 
anteeing to them their independence. The 
battle cry has been made law as far as the 
Western Hemisphere is concerned. That, too, 
we shall note is not new in American history. 
The pen and the tongue move forth in law 
to greater victories than the sword or the 
blade. 

This marking in law of a new unity based 
upon the theory that the lands of the Amer- 
icas shall be free from influences not of their 
own making was a culmination of century- 
old endeavor. The Senate’s action on the 
day of France’s fall was both timely and re- 
assuring. To the world made weak, uncer- 
tain and afraid—not as a result of war be- 
cause the world has known wars for ages, but 
from a new treacherous, spy-like boring from 
within, called in modern total war, the “fifth 
column”—the Senate’s action seemed to say, 
“We are prepared to see that the ways which 
would destroy free nations shall not pene- 
trate our own or our neighboring lands, that 
the Americas shall remain the iands of the 
free, and that no single will, king, czar, dic- 
tator, or tyrant shall hold sway in these lands 
dedicated to governments through law by the 
will of the many.” 

There is a simple sanction in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which has never had 
to be applied. It is there, though, in all its 
meaning. The Constitution imposes upon 
the Federal Government the responsibility of 
seeing that a republican form of government 
is maintained in all the States. The new 
American solidarity, of course, does not do 
this. The new unity, while based upon treaty 
and law, is not based upon a constitution. 
The new unity is assumed to be unity between 
republics. It does not say that a republican 


form of government shall be maintained in 
all the countries, but it does imply that all 
the countries shall act after consultation to 
see that there is no transfer of territory, and 
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to protect even the smallest country from the 
actions of an aggressor. Thus the American 
Republics are protected in their independ- 
ence, the national entity is guaranteed; and 
thus the republican form of government, 
while not guaranteed, is invited to flourish in 
the environment of democracy, unmolested by 
fear or threat from without. 

This point is worthy of further thought. 
When the guaranty to the States of a repub- 
lican form of government was written into 
our Constitution, there is no doubt that the 
fathers had in mind the probability of an 
aggressor from without attempting to take 
over the government or the territory of one 
of our States. The action promised in case 
that eventuality should come to pass was to 
throw the whole force of all the States in 
united action in support of the victim of the 
aggression. Is that not what we should ex- 
pect under the new unity among the Amer- 
icas? The fathers brought forth the United 
States of America. Bolivar dreamed of inter- 
American unity. Fifty years of our Pan- 
American activities have brought us far in 
cooperative endeavor. But the “Americas 
united” is something more than a dream 
today. It is a fact. It is not a union of 
steel; it is not a union of offensive and de- 
fensive alliances; it is merely a union of pur- 
pose, a unity of sentiment, and a desire of 
many nations. But in the light of history 
these are the unities of lasting worth. 

In 1811, 12 years before President Monroe 
made his pronouncement which has since 
been known as the Monroe Doctrine, Presi- 
dent Madison sent a message to the Con- 
gress of the United States, informing the 
Congress that European war. was being 
brought to this hemisphere and that European 
nations were contending for a transfer of 
American hemispheric territory. He asked 
for authority to send troops to stop this ac- 
tion. Congress, after debating the question, 
granted him the authority by passing a reso- 
lution which read, “Therefore * * * 
Resolved, etc., That the United States, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the existing 
crisis, cannot, without serious inquietude, 
see any part of the said territory pass into 
the hands of any foreign power; and that a 
due regard to their cwn safety compels them 
to provide, under certain contingencies, for 
the temporary occupation of the said terri- 
tory. They at the same time declare that the 
said territory shall in their hands remain sub- 
ject to future negotiations.” 

Madison actually sent an expeditionary 
force into parts of the hemisphere which was 
not owned by the United States, and thereby 
prevented a European country from occupy- 
ing territory whic . belonged neither to that 
country nor to us. Thus was established in 
law and by actual act what has become Amer- 
ica’s firm, fixed, and settled policy as that 
policy relates to the Western Hemisphere. In 
1941 the theory of preventing the transfer of 
territory in the Americas from one non- 
American state to another was again enacted 
into law. From Iceland to Trinidad, Ameri- 
can forces now keep watch. 

President Monroe, then, when he made his 
pronouncement, was guided by a recommen- 
dation of an earlier President, was guided by 
an act of Congress and by a formal action 
taken by a former Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy of the United States. 
Thus there could have been no doubt that 
the announcement of President Monroe would 
become our firm and fixed policy. 

I do not cite these historical facts to take 
from President Monroe any degree of credit 
for his statesmanlike message. I would not 
even suggest that the Monroe Doctrine be 
called the Madison Doctrine or even the 
American Doctrine because the Monroe Doc- 
trine had its origin even earlier in acts of the 
American Congress and in actions of the 
American people, for the Monroe Doctrine did 
in very deed have its beginning with the 
Declaration of Independence. It is based up- 
on a natural consequence of that declaration 
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It is linked with the fundamental polit- 
ical and social theory which was also expressed 
in the Declaration. Thus the new American 
unity is not, and cannot be, new. It has had 
its basis in the great fundamentals of what 
we call international law; and when the Con- 
stitution of the United States was set up, that 
great document made provision for respect for 
and adherence to the Jaw of nations. 

The firm, fixed, and settled policy of the 
United States is based not upon any unilateral 
fact of American domination over her neigh- 
bors, but upon the multilateral acceptance of 
theories of relationship, territorial propin- 
quity, sea-lane control and interest, and the 
acceptance of a fundamental in regard to the 
individual state’s inherent right to independ- 
ence. In recogniion of America’s inherent 
right to defend herself, under the law of na- 
tions which grants that right also to every 
state, America stands today, not only in de- 
fense of herself but also in defense of her 
sister republics, with Canada and her associ- 
ates in the great British Commonwealth of 
Nations—a union of self-interest to be sure, 
but one of common defense also. In this, a 
basic theory of union of interests precedes 
political unity. There is nothing artificial in 
what is taking place. 

In tbe historical sense the new American 
unity @s of 1941 brings into actual existence 
the culmination of a continuity of thought in 
regard to state’s inherent right to existence 
as separate independent entities, which had 
its origin in the growth of modern national- 
isms and in the development of international 
law as those nationalisms became effective, 
and in the established recognition of a right 
of u people as set out in the Declaration of 
Independence to stand by itself and change 
its government whenever governments fail to 
function in accordance with the people’s 
wishes. . 

A unity in 1941 actually grows out of the 
determination on the part of twenty-odd re- 
publics to maintain their individual rights 
on the basis of self-determination of their 
separateness. In describing the new American 
unity one must give respect to the theories 
underlying the fundamentals of our own 
Federal system, a system which grew out of 
Jefferson’s notion of common action in those 
powers where common interests prevail and 
separate action in those powers where local 
interests prevail. The new American unity 
stands then today about where the American 
Federal system stood during the period just 
before the creation of the Articles of Con- 
federation, for the Continental Congress was 
indeed a meeting of delegates from 13 sep- 
arate State entities bound by a common tie, 
responding to what they considered an unjust 
condition placed upon them by a government 
which sought to treat them as a unit as far 
as the acts of Parliament were concerned. 
One can say that American unity had its 
origin in a British Parliamentary pronounce- 
ment which treated the Colonies as a unit 
before they individually even sensed the fact 
that they had a common interest. 

The Monroe Doctrine itself did not force 
an American unity. But in the pronounce- 
ment of the theory of a people’s right to 
independence in the great declaration, the 
recognition of the power of a common inter- 
est in Madison’s action, supported by the 
passage of the congressional resolution, and 
then in the message to the whole world which 
Monroe issued, the unity of the Americas 
found itself. 

At almost the same time, Bolivar’s great 
dream was being given to the world; and 
the Americas were in thought conceived of as 
cne in purpose and aim, with freedom to 
control the acts of men and the actions of 
states. The United States did not respond 
with great enthusiasm to Bolivar’s call, prob- 
ably because the problems of her own par- 
ticular union were so many and so great; 
but never was the idea forgotten. When the 
need again arose for American solidarity in 
outlook, we built the Panama Canal—built 


was 
ly to cease to exist, dollar diplomacy 
was to be a thing of the past. President 
Wilson, in his great Mobile, Ala., address 


other. Interest does not tie nations together; 
it sometimes separates them. But sympathy 
and understanding does unite them, and I 


two continents asunder, we spiritually unite 
them. It is a spiritual union which we seek. 

“Do you not see now what is about to 
happen? These great tides which have been 
running along parallels of latitude, and that 
opening gate at the Isthmus of Panama, will 
open the world to a commerce that she has 
not known before, a commerce of intelligence, 
of thought and sympathy between north and 
south. The Latin-American states, which, to 
their disadvantage, have been off the main 
lines, will now be on the main lines. I feel 
that these gentlemen honoring us with their 
presence today will presently find that some 
part, at any rate, of the center of gravity of 
the world has shifted. 

“What these States are going to see, there- 
fore, is an emancipation from the subordina- 
tion, which has been inevitable, to foreign 
enterprise and an assertion of the splendid 
character which, in spite of these difficulties, 
they have again and again been able to dem- 
onstrate The dignity, the courage, the self- 
possession, the self-respect of the Latin- 
American states, their achievements in the 
face of all these adverse circumstances, de- 
serve nothing but the admiration and ap- 
plause of the world. In the future they will 
draw closer and closer to us because of cir- 
cumstances of which I wish to speak with 
moderation, and, I hope, without indiscre- 
tion. 

“We must prove ourselves their friends and 
champions upon terms of equality and honor. 
You cannot be friends upon any other terms 
than upon the terms of honor. We must 
show ourselves friends by comprehending 
their interest, whether it squares with our 
own interest or not. It is a very perilous 
thing to determine the foreign policy of a 
nation in the terns of material interest. It 
not only is unfair to those with whom you 
are dealing, but it is degrading as regards 
your own actions. 

“Comprehension must be the soil in which 
shall grow all the fruits of friendship, and 
there is a reason and a compulsion lying 
behind all this which is dearer than anything 
else to the thoughtful men of America. I 
mean the development of constitutional lib- 
erty in the world. Human rights, national 
integrity, and opportunity as against material 
interests—that, ladies and gentlemen, is the 
issue which we now have to face. I want to 
take this occasion to say that the United 
States will never again seek one additional 
foot of territory by conquest. She will de- 
vote herself to showing that she knows how 
to make honorable and fruitful use of the 
territory she has, and she must regard it as 
one of the duties of friendship to see that 
from no quarter are material interests made 
superior to human liberty and national op- 
portunity. I say this not with a single 
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merely to fix in our consciousness what 

real relationship with the rest of America is. 
It is the relationship of a family of mankind 
devoted to the development of true consti- 


some of the national problems which con- 
front us as a nation. What is at the heart 
of all our national problems? It is that we 
have seen the hand of material interest some- 


the United States. Therefore, we will now 
know how to sympathize with those in the 
rest of America who have to contend with 
such powers, not only within their borders 
but from outside their borders also. 

“I know what the response of the thought 
and heart of America will be to the program 
I have outlined because America was created 
to realize a program like that. This is not 
America because it is rich. This is not Amer- 
ica because it has set up for a great popu- 
lation great opportunities of material pros- 
perity. America is a name which sounds in 
the ears of men everywhere as a synonym 
with individual opportunity because it is a 
synonym of individual liberty. I would rather 
belong to a poor nation that was free than to 
a rich nation that had ceased to be in love 
with liberty. But we shall not be poor if 
we love liberty because the nation that loves 
liberty truly sets every man free to do his 
best and be his best, and that means the 
release of all the splendid energies of a great 
people who think for themselves. A nation 
of employees cannot be free any more than 
a nation of employers can be. 

“In emphasizing the points which must 
unite us in sympathy and in spiritual inter- 
est with the Latin-American peoples we are 
only emphasizing the points of our own life, 
and we should prove ourselves untrue to our 
own traditions if we proved ourselves untrue 
friends to them. Do not think therefore, 
gentlemen, that the questions of the day are 
mere questions of policy and diplomacy. 
They are shot through with the principles of 
life. We dare not turn from the principle 
that morality and not expediency is the thing 
that must guide us and that we will never 
condone iniquity because it is most conven- 
ient to do so. It seems to me that this is 
a day of infinite hope—of confidence in a 
future greater than the past has been—for I 
am fain to believe that in spite of all the 
things that we wish to correct the nineteenth 
century that now lies behind us has brought 
us a long stage toward the time when, slowly 
ascending the tedious climb that leads to 
the final uplands, we shall get our ultimate 
view of the duties of mankind. We have 
breasted a considerable part of that climb 
and shall presently—it may be a generation 
or two—come out upon those great heights 
where there shines unobstructed the light of 
the justice of God.” 

That speech is the constitution of the new 
unity. Belivar’s dream has found fulfillment. 
In our day upon these mighty foundations— 
fruits of the tongue and the pen—have come 
the treaties of American solidarity. Other 
nations are seeing the worth of this unity of 
spirit and purpose—bringing freedom to exist, 
freedom to trade, and freedom to dream 
mighty dreams of bette. days to come by 
peaceful growth—an such nations as the 
Commonwealth states of Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, the Dutch East Indies, 
China, and Russia across the Pacific are acting 
with us without formal adherence. On this 
basis the Pacific Ocean may ir very deec’ be- 
come the ocean of peacc, for the Land of the 
Rising Sun will turn to her proper place 
among the Pacific states of the world. The 








Wilsonian principles will yet fill the world, 
and the ties of the spirit will surely prevail. 

The new American unity is to be found 
rrimarily in factors aside from those of geog- 
raphy, race, economic relationships, and world 
trade. It is even to this day, though, more 
ideal as a dream than as an actual fact be- 
cause the binding force of the various inter- 
Ame’ican treaties made in conformity with 
these fixed ideals has not been made strong 
by the organization of any indissoluble union. 
The Monroe Doctrine was considered for years, 
to be sure, as a unilateral pronouncement; 
its continuance at this time depends upon a 
multilateral acceptance and response, and 
multilateral devotion to the ideal of solidar- 
ity. We have the Pan American Union, we 
have had several Pan-American conferences, 
we have consultations before action, we have 
treaties; and the Spanish-Portuguese culture 
of the south is fast being fused with the com- 
plex culture of the north, and both are bridg- 
ing the Pacific. 

In 1917, when President Wilson severed re- 
lations with the German Government and 
suggested to all other neutrals that they do 
the same, several American republics gave 
affirmative -esponses to Wilson’s suggestion. 
When we entered the World War, several 
American republics made declarations that 
they would not be neutral with regard to the 
United States; and when the 1936 Neutrality 
Act was passed, the Congress of the United 
States read into that act a statement which 
recognized hemispheric solidarity and which 
gave notice to the world that the United 
States would not remain Leutral in a war 
against an American republic. Still we actu- 
ally do not have hemispheric solidarity be- 
cause even with this enactment and even 
in the iace of the Ac. of Westminster which 
made Canada in very deed an American re- 
public, our Government has not seen fit to 
consider Canada as an American republic, nor 
has Canada herself seen fit to accept that 
designation. The ties to the Commonwealth 
seem stronger than the ties to the American 
republics. But still there is unity, and it 
must be recognized. The ‘threads of self- 
interest and sentiment which hold the com- 
monwealth of nations together are surprising 
and significant in their results. 

This I have said before, but it is worth re- 
peating at this time. Never in history have 
the ties of friendship been so strong between 
the United States and Canada. Canada’s de- 
fense on the Pacific has long been our con- 
cern, so much so that Canada did but little 
more for the defense of her Pacific approaches 
than she did for the defense of her border, 
which was nothing. Now, with the occupa- 
tion of our North Atlantic bases and Iceland, 
note that Canada’s defense is now that of the 
Americas. Never have the ties of solidarity 
between the American Republics been so 
great. North, South, and Central America 
with the Atlantic islands are now our con- 
cern. The commonwealth unity is therefore 
now dependent upon American unity, which 
in turn brings Australia and New Zealand 
into the practice and theory of our American 
Republics’ solidarity treaties. England and 
the United States are cooperating with the 
Dutch, the Chinese, and the Russians. The 
Pacific is therefore circled by countries hop- 
ing and planning for peaceful trade, as the 
name “Pacific” implies. It is inevitable that 
Japan will soon cooperate with this unity. 
Her ties are there, not elsewhere. Her effi- 
ciency, her ships of trade, and her genius for 
organized accomplishment are the single 
lacking elements in this peaceful ideal. Her 
ties with the Axis are unnaturai. They will 
ultimately destroy the natural advantage of 
central position she now has. Her leadership, 
her stability, her lasting worth as a nation 
are needed to complete this picture. She is 
ready to be welcomed by all, even China, on 
an equality of peaceful endeavor. She will 
ultimately come. Her fear of Russia can 


completely subside when Japan becomes @& 
member of this unity of sentiment and self- 
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interest. For if China’s territorial integrity 
is to be maintained, so will the integrity of 
every state in the Pacific area. 

Thus American hemispheric solidarity is 
faced with the actual fact of world conditions 
as they exist today. Unity even when we 
have it expressed as it is in the Western 
Hemisphere must be on a bigger basis than a 
hemispherical one. There is of necessity in 
the world a type of world unity expressing 
{tself in many articulate ways at the present 
time: The Institute of World Affairs, the ar- 
senal for the democracies, union now, con- 
flicts over the various new orders, ideological 
clashes, the League of Nation’s various insti- 
tutions and committees, the ideas of a world 
court, the international labor office, the world- 
wide revolutions, such ideas as those behind 
the third international, the anti-Comintern 
Pact, the Interparliamentary Union, freedom 
of the seas as that conscript is affected by 
many rivaling doctrines, the struggle for 
colonies or for strategic and critical materials, 
the open door, the exploitation and develop- 
ment of backward peoples, the half dozen 
conflicting concepts of national destiny, the 
four freedoms everywhere, the Lord’s Prayer 
and its logical ultimate, the millennium, the 
brotherhood of man, the Mikado cult, and on 
and on we might go. The point I make is 
that even in the minds of the keenest na- 
tionalist or in the heart’s desires of the man 
who knows only his neighbors and his blood, 
there is a struggling aspiration for something 
else expressed so well by the fathers when 
they created the American seal and put on it 
the words “Annuit coeptis, novus ordo 
seclorum.” 

It is true that the exigency of the present 
war is providing a force which is driving the 
American Hemisphere into a unity of defense 
which may or may not be to its advantage 
as time moves on. I say this because we are 
still in the realm of ideas and in that realm 
there are mighty conflicts. There is no unity 
of language in the Western Hemisphere. 
There is no unity of religion in the Western 
Hemisphere. There is actual economic ri- 
valry. There is no common unity of * usiness 
id-al or trade practice. Canada’s seemingly 
conflicting tugs of self-interest, the interest 
of the motherland, the interest of the com- 
monwealth, the interest of the hemisphere, 
and the interest of her closest neighbor can 
only be reconciled on the basis on which the 
individual in the United States continues to 
exist: That is, on the theory of many loyal- 
ties being permitted the individual man. 

After years of endeavor, we have brought 
about an Argentine trade pact. Still, we 
know what the United States and the Argen- 
tine are economic rivals, that Argentina must 
sell to Europe in order to prosper. If she 
sells only to us, she affects her prosperity. 
But the ideal has been obtained, and the 
economic adjustments can come. 

The type of thinking in which I have in- 
dulged can only be understood as reflecting 
a hope and an aspiration growing out of 
actual necessity. What the future will bring 
no man can tell. But it would be a mistake 
indeed not to work toward the culmination 
of a firm, fixed, and settled policy based upon 
the great theory of the natural rights of man 
and the political concept of liberty with the 
notion of the right of a people to exist as a 
political entity of its own projection. Thus 
the new American unity stands today on the 
identical base in theory which has made the 
American union now the oldest government 
on earth, the government where law, agree- 
ment, deliberation, and action after deliber- 
ation prevail. And where the caprice and 
will of an individual man shall be curbed and 
never prevail. 

Grant that dream fulfillment, then com- 
pare it with the attempted unity of Europe 
to be attained by force and the sword, and 
we can agree, I am sure, with the great Eurip- 
ides and Richelieu, his imitator: “The 
tongue is mightier than the blade” and “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” This I say 
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and this I believe—despite our own sharpen- 
ing of swords and my own identification with 
that sharpening. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Wayne Coy, liaison officer, 
Office for Emergency Management, at 
the student convocation at the University 
of Indiana, at Bloomington, Ind., on 
October 7 last. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“The whole tide of opinion is against pub- 
lic administration as a career for talent. The 
enormous rewards which industry offers to 
able young lawyers, engineers, economists, 
serve as a powerful attraction to ambitious 
youth. As against that, there are some, and 
more than we suspect, who find real satis- 
faction in work whose aim is the public good. 
But they have to contend against the whole 
mental and moral climate of our times.” 

Eleven years ago, when Felix Frankfurter 
said what I have just read you, it was the 
truth. Today matters are so vastly different 
that men are seriously debating the predic- 
tion of a tinhorn Spengler that Government 
employees are a master class riding the wave 
of the future, heading a managerial revolu- 
tion. 

I doubt that the men of government are 
Gestined to be the ruthless Caesars of the 
future. That has been true in Germany and 
in Russia, where those who formerly ruled 
through wealth or inheritance have been re- 
placed by an omnipotent bureaucracy. But 
in those countries government officials are 
freed from the restraint of that criticism 
and opposition which we sometimes experi- 
ence so keenly, and their decisions are up- 
held, not by the due process of law which our 
Constitution guarantees to every man, but 
by the force of ruthless arms and the in- 
quisitorial powers of a secret police. In those 
countries officials are not motivated by our 
traditions of freedom and democracy. 

It is clear, in any event, that the influence 
and the prestige of public administration has 
enormously increased even in our country 
during the past decade. Ten years ago the 
graduate of a university who chose govern- 
ment as a career was looked upon with 
amusement and pity, if not suspicion or dis- 
favor. Today, however, there are but few to 
rejoice as Roger Babson recently rejoiced in 
the willingness of young men to abandon 
the public service for the more substantial 
rewards of big business. 

Babson’s remark is now but a caricature 
of a frame of mind that is fast becoming as 
extinct as the dodo. It represents a stub- 
born, unshakeable affection for a past that 
never existed, and a steadfast refusal to 
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comprehend a present and future that de- 
mand adult judgment rather than persiflage. 

Roughly, I think it is true to say that we 
are beginning to move in the direction of a 
new concepiicn of the public service. We are 
leaving behind us the minimization of the 
importance of capable Government adminis- 
trators and the distaste for public service 
‘that were products of the period of surging 
industrial growth. We live in a time when 
the nature of American life will be perva- 
sively affected by the quality of men in public 
service, when the citizens of our country must 
have an understanding of the tremendous 
tasks performed through public administra- 
tion. 

The years that lie ahead pose problems of 
the greatest complication. The onrush of 
modern industrialism has made us highly 
interdependent at home and has made the 
nations of the world equally interdependent. 
We have learned at home that if some of our 
people are denied the means of defeating pov- 
erty then the whole community must suffer. 
We are learning that if a nation is deprived 
of the means of providing its citizens with a 
bearable existence, then the whole commu- 
nity of nations of the world must wrestle 
with the resulting barbarism and bitterness. 

In our times great, shaking developments 
are rushing past. Our failure to have enough 
aluminum or oil or steel or food does not now 
mean merely that we shall live a little less 
fully but means that we may cease to live at 
all. Public administration has the job of 
turning the enormous facilities of our peace- 
time Nation overnight to the tasks of war; 
and then the job of somehow somersaulting 
this great machinery back to the channels of 
peace without destroying the good things 
which the centuries have given us. And, 
above all, public administrators have the duty 
of never forgetting that these tremendous 
tasks are all subordinate to the essential job 
of preserving the respect for the individual, 
the zeal of justice and freedom, and all the 
ultimately important qualities of the life of 
freemen. 

With these intricately complex responsi- 
bilities ahead of us, we cannot longer afford 
to gage the capabilities of our Government 
by journalistic clique. It was to this end 
that Walter Lippmann quite properly cracked 
the knuckles of some of his contemporaries 
the other morning. “We are not being very 
serious,” he wrote, “when we talk as if the 
future of the American economic order and 
the American social system depended on 
whether the mobilization of industry is con- 
ducted by a board with four new dealers and 
three businessmen or vice versa.” Indeed, 
that is not “being very serious.” In meeting 
the burdensome problems of the present day 
that sort of meaningless nose counting can 
only serve to becloud and befog. 

If our public administrators are to help the 
United States through the tangles that lie 
ahead. it will not matter a whit whether they 
are new dealers or businessmen, as those 
spongy labels are commonly used. What will 
matter is that they constantly possess a 
freshness of view, a lift of imagination, and 
a comprehension of fundamentals which will 
furnish them some adequate perspective of 
the problems of today. 

I can best explain by an illustration of the 
absence of those qualities what I mean by 
such generalities. Let me quote the remarks 
uttered by a leading French general only a 
few months before his country lay crushed 
in defeat: 

“All military force must be appraised with 
an eye to the financial balance sheet; for 
the efforts which a nation can and must de- 
vote to its security are necessarily limited. 
An insurance premium must not ruin him 
who pays it. * * * A country that ruins 
itseif over its armaments, drains itself of the 
energy necessary touseitsarms. * * * A 
.75 or .77 shell, costing 150 francs, can de- 
stroy a tank worth a million. This particu- 
lar aspect of the principle of the conservation 


of energy throws light on the relative value 
of guns and tanks. Money is the source of 
all force.” 

The hollowness of those words cannot bet- 
ter be evaluated than by repeating the com- 
ments of Max Werner in his'Battle for the 
World: 

“It was a fantastic situation. 0: Sor Ee 
generals had the outlook of the petit bour- 
geois. * * * They failed to grasp the fact 
that defeat is the greatest expense a nation 
can incur; that while 1 shell worth 150 
francs may destroy a tank worth a millio , 
5,000 tanks worth 5,000,000,000 francs can 
conquer a country with a national wealth 
running to many hundreds of billions of 
francs, as actually happened jn the spring of 
1940.” 

The French general measured the defense 
of his country and the freedom of his coun- 
trymen in the stiff, cramped manner of a 
bookkeeper. He demonstrated the lack of 
imagination, the utter absence of bold and 
courageous foresight, that we cannot today 
afford. Public administration in this time of 
great peril cannot be conducted by minds 
which are prisoners of the balance sheet. In 
@ time when the unknown and the unex- 
pected of today are the headlines of next 
month, of next week, or tomorrow, the affairs 
of this Nation cannot be entrusted to men 
whose vision is hobbled by the fragmentary 
experiences of the immediate past. 

It is in this connection, I think, that the 
benefits of experience in public administra- 
tion have been demonstrated. Of course, 
there are important exceptions, but many 
seasoned public administrators have proved 
especially fit to have the courage to face and 
the ability to understand the tremendous 
demands of this moment of history. 

That, of course, is as it should be. The 
job of our public administrators is to solve 
just those problems; and most administra- 
tors are where they are because their prime 
motivation was to tackle those problems. 
Their positions enable them to be relatively 
disinterested. That flexibility of mind 
enabled public men, for example. to con- 
tend that the development of the resources 
of the Tennessee Valley was essential to 
strengthening our national defenses and se- 
curity at a time when other men, who were 
to grasp the idea years later, sincerely 
thought the contentions were merely masks 
for some subversive maneuver. 

I do not mean, for instance, to say that 
these qualities of imagination, of boldness, 
and of being disinterested are by some im- 
mutable natural lew confined to govern- 
ment administrators alone. In government 
we have had our special kinds of narrowness, 
our special kinds of selfishness to contend 
with. There are still too many who look 
upon government as a period of preparation 
for the easy and lucrative rewards of a pro- 
fessional career in the service cf private in- 
terests. We are also woefully familiar with 
certain government executives who suffer 
from power complexes and jurisdictional 
avarice. 

Finally, we are now learning that the only 
effect of government experience on some men 
has been to tie them to the slow rhythms 
of unimaginative, workaday, bureaucratic 
chores. These are the men who are careful 
never to venture on uncharted seas. If they 
have an imagination, they carefully keep 
it locked up and out of use. We all know 
experienced men in government like these; 
we also know similar men new to govern- 
ment. Together they form a great unimagi- 
native army whose banner reads, “You tell 
me what to do and I'll do it.” They seem to 
aspire to be the slot machines of govern- 
ment, refusing to perform until someone 
higher up inserts a coin of specific direction 
and command. These are the problem chil- 
dren of public administration today. 

This does not mean, however, that there 
are no general deductions which can be 
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drawn from our experiences in the admin- 
istration of the defense | 


is a Government job. 1-15 © job when’ 
requires primarily the ability to judge accu- 
rately and fairly the place which all of the 
varied economic interests of - the country— 
business, labor, agriculture, and all of the 
subdivisions—must play in the defense pro-— 


fense economy have intensified our govern- 
mental problems, the character of those 
problems has not essentially changed. So 
far as the tasks and technique of public 
administration are concerned, the require- 
ments of national defense are for the most 
part just like those of peacetime government, 
only more so. 

Of course, the technical and engineering 
problems are somewhat different, and they 
require the services and the advice of hun- 
dreds of specialists who have had little, if 
any, previous contact with the Government. 
But their presence in Government is only 
an intensification of a process which has 
been going on for more than a generaticn. 
Similarly, if decisions are to be made which 
affect vitally the interests of great economic 
groups, those groups should be represented 
in the process of policy making and admin- 
istration. This is true of labor, agriculture, 
small business, big business, and all of our 
diverse functional groups. Once again, how- 
ever, we must recognize that this policy of 
representation has been growing for a good 
many years and has been increasing gradually 
in the Government during the past decade. 
Organizations like the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, the Wage and Hour 
Division, and thé Bituminous Coal Division, 
among many others, embody this principle 
of representation as a part of the process of 
Government policy making. 

But it is important here to make certain 
vital distinctions. Since representation of 
this sort is incorporated as a part of the 
governmental process, those who represent 
the various economic groups do so openly, 
consciously, and with full provision for sim- 
ilar representation of conflicting interests. 
There still remains the equally vital task of 
coordinating, composing, and compromising 
the conflicting views of all of these repre- 
sentative agencies in the public interest. For 
this job we cannot afford to choose men who 
represent primarily any except the public in- 
terest. It is in this connection, I think, that 
the work of public administration has been 
the best teacher and the best preparation for 
the enormously complex tasks involved in the 
defense program. 

There has been a great deal of nonsense 
written and said to obscure the inherent com- 
plexity of the tasks involved. Only now 
many people are beginning to understand 
that we cannot have armaments merely by 
saying, “Let there be armaments,” or even, 
“Let there be appropriations or contracts.” 
On both sides of the Atlantic the idea is 
prevalent that guns and planes and tanks and 
ships would sprout like weeds if only a one- 
man director with powers of omniscience were 
put in charge. Seasoned public administra- 
tors have learned, 1 think—successful public 
administrators must learn—that it is human 
beings, limited, faulty men, we are working 
with. There is an understanding of the fact 
that large problems require the consultation 
and cooperation of many organizations and 
agencies having special understandings and 
special functions. Old symbols, like red 
tape and bureaucracy, have somewhat spent 








their force. The simple realization is slowly 
dawning that no one can overnight become 
an expert in foreign affairs, military and 
naval strategy, finance, labor-relations pro- 
duction, etc.; that if there is to be govern- 
ment with any effectiveness and any conti- 
nuity there must be a complex system of or- 
ganization to meet the complicated needs of 
our times. More apparent every day is the 
importance of trained public men who under- 
stand the functions of that organization, who 
understand the interrelationship of its agen- 
cies, who can utilize the special services for 
which it exists instead of being confused by 
the very knowledge that it exists. 

But all the special skills of the public ad- 
ministrator in using the machinery of gov- 
ernment, and all the ability to foresee and 
solve physical problems of organization and 
arrangement and production and strategy, 
will not suffice if the United States is to en- 
dure as a Nation of freedom. A friend said 
to me the other day, “You fellows in gov- 
ernment tend not to represent anybody, tend 
to be without roots. You are organizers and 
manipulators and operators of a great hu- 
man machine, but you are likely to get lost 
in the fascination of running the machine, 
to lose sight of why you are here.” 

Surely, that poses the greatest danger that 
faces public administration. There is no 
surer way of bringing on the distasteful 
“Managerial Revolution” of that gloomy 
prophet James Burnham, than for the men 
of government to forget that it is not just 
a Government they are administering but a 
Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. Great power is placed in the 
hands of public servants, and that power can 
be abused and tyrannically used if men come 
to think the power belongs to them and 
forget they merely use it as trustees of all 
citizens. 

I have already said that, in my opinion, 
the principles of public administration 
which will produce a successful defense pro- 
gram are for the most part merely an ac- 
celeration of those principles at the root of 
all good government. There is one essential 
truth about public administration which we 
have all learned as a result of centuries of 
governmental experience. That is that gov- 
ernmental efficiency and governmental jus- 
tice are made more perfect only when tested 
in the fire of free criticism. 

It is only when our efforts are subjected 
to the constant hammering of those who dis- 
agree or are disgruntled, that the men who 
administer the affairs of Government may 
attain their maximum effectiveness. I be- 
lieve that this should be even truer in time 
of conflict and stress, than in a time of 
serenity and quiet. Much of the criticism 
which we shall receive in the coming months 
and years will seem capricious and spurious, 
or even subversive. Doubtless some of it will 
be, but whatever its motivation, none of us 
carn afford to do without it. 

The great demands that are now upon us 
will certainly generate strong urges to get 
things done at any cost or any sacrifice. 
There will be pressures to break down the 
guaranties of the Bill of Rights, to ignore 
the dignity and sacrifices of individuals. Al- 
ready there is a substantial tendency to think 
that workers who strike are clearly subversive, 
disloyal, un-American—a tendency to forget 
that strikers can be patriots bearing just 
grievances, that they can be honest, sincere 
men not yet comprehending the intricate pat- 
tern of events which has created our present 
emergency. There has been grudging talk 
about persecuted aliens who have come to this 
country, when the fullest offers of refuge are 
obviously called for from a nation built and 
carried on by refugees from tyranny. There 
have been contemptible efforts toward cre- 
ating racial intolerance and murmurings 
about suppressing opinions, as though we 
should throw away the freedom and tolerance 
which are the greatest of man’s creations, 
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To keep our Government channeled in the j 


direction of democracy is the great problem 
of America today. 

In order to meet the difficulties thrown up 
by modern industrialism government activity 
has been constantly widening for decades. 
That growth was accelerated by the problems 
of the thirties. It is unnaturally great dur- 
ing these days of defense. But there can be 
little doubt that even when the present 
threat to our country is over, government will 
play a larger role in our lives than it has 
ever played in the peacetime past. 

The whys and wherefores of the growth of 
government are too familiar to you for me 
to dwell upon. Government has developed 
in response to needs demonstrated by ex- 
perience. This was true 143 years ago when 
the Congress established what may be called 
“socialized medicine” for our merchant sea- 
men in creating marine hospitals in 1798. 
Similar pressures led to the establishment of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
eighties, of the Federal Reserve Board in 1914, 
of the regulation of the stockyards in the 
early twenties, and of the agencies that have 
grown up in recent years. 

By now only a few can afford the luxurious 
ignorance of thinking that somewhere in 
Washington a furtive little group of men 
are craftily erecting agency after agency in 
opposition to popular will. The best one- 
sentence explanation of the growth of gov- 
ernment that I know comes from a very un- 
subversive source. It was while he was help- 
ing Governor Landon’s campaign in 1936 that 
Mr. Charles Taft said: “Nothing will ever be 
simple in a country of 130,000,000 people.” 

The complexity of our industrialized civi- 
lization is the explanation of the expansion 
of government. That is plain, unmistakable 
fact, and that fact cannot be ignored. But 
neither can we ignore the problems that it 
raises. 

It is obviously true that a large centralized 
government may become a threat to the free- 
dom we have nourished. There are terrible 
examples today of how the controls of gov- 
ernment have been turned into instruments 
of brutal tyranny and oppression. But rec- 
ognition of this possibility cf danger need not 
carry us into the camp of those defeatists 
who say that because strong governments in 
Germany and Italy and Russia have led to 
tyranny it is inevitable that the expansion 
of government here will aiso lead to tyranny. 

There is nothing inevitable about tyranny. 
Many institutions can be used to create 
oppression, but whether they are so used 
depends on the will and courage of a coun- 
try’s people. In many nations the army has 
been used to bring about military coups, but 
our history refutes any suggestions that the 
establishment of an army must inevitably 
lead to military rule. 

The great task of our times is to build a 
government strong enough to meet the com- 
plicated difficulties we face, but to build it 
so that we do not lose our democratic tradi- 
tions. There is no ready-made solution. 
The job will only be done through the per- 
sistent attention, the continuous inventive- 
ness, of our citizens. 

Already we can begin to see some outlines 
of the approach. We can see an avoidance 
of the danger of overcentralization in the 
establishment of regional authorities on the 
pattern of T. V. A. An example of how the 
public can be kept freshly informed of the 
more important accomplishments of govern- 
ment is to be found in the reports that the 
Lend-Lease Administration must file with the 
Congress every 90 days. The Senate commit- 
tee investigating the national-defense pro- 
gram is another illustration of continuous 
democratic control over the most intricate 
problems of government. 

We must make constant progress in this 
direction. We are still groping with the 
problems of translating to Government em- 
ployees that freedom and security which 
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trade-unions have brought about in private 
industry. There are still a host of difficul- 
ties in seeing that the power of Government 
is not used oppressively by overzealous or 
malicious officials. We must perfect means 
for obtaining adequate information of Gov- 
ernment to insure intelligent public criti- 
cism. 

A dictatorship, controlling all channels of 
information and opinion, undertakes to sim- 
plify the probiem for the mass of its people 
by a ruthless process of sifting, distortion, 
and elimination of fact to assure a unified 
picture conforming to the official political 
doctrine. We reject in horror a theory of 
Government which holds the human intelli- 
gence in such low regard. We are convinced 
that ultimately any political system which 
so frankly relies for its strength on contempt 
for the common man will be destroyed by 
the explosive force of the human intelli- 
gence so repressed. 

People who must determine the policies on 
which their own security depends have a 
right to information as full and complete 
as’ a free press and freedom of speech can 
secure for them. But people in a democracy 
deserve more than facts. They deserve in- 
telligent leadership from all the forces in 
our national life. They deserve an interpre- 
tation of events which, while reflecting the 
legitimate divergence of opinion inherent in 
a democracy, recognizes the public character 
of its responsibility. 

Those difficulties have to be overcome. The 
meaning of our existence depends on keeping 
American Government democratic govern- 
ment. .I have no doubt that the public men 
of this country can perform the sheer physi- 
cal work of analysis, organization, and exe- 
cution required to meet and conquer the 
present crisis in our affairs. But that alone 
will not suffice. The job of Government that 
lies ahead involves more than obtaining for 
130,000,000 animals the right to eat and 
sleep and reproduce. The job of Govern- 
ment calls for securing the 130,000,000 free 
men and women the great democratic tra- 
ditions—the qualities of freedom and toler- 
ance—of their country. That is the true 
job that faces us today. 





Seventy-sixth Birthday Anniversary of 
Association of Oldest Inhabitants of 
the District of Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 
ADDRESS OF THEODORE W. NOYES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the seventy-sixth anniversary dinner of 
the Association of the Oldest Inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia last evening 
an address was delivered by Mr. Theo- 
dore W. Noyes, who has been president 
of that organization for many years. I 
had the privilege of listening to Mr. 
Noyes, and the subject matter of his 
address is of such importance to a full 
understanding of the problems of the 
District of Columbia that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We celebrate the association’s seventy- 
sixth birthday at the time of a revival of 
the national spirit of another “76.” Today 
there rings out the national response in the 
spirit of 1776 to a treacherous attack upon 
our American democratic freedom and upon 
national security. By declaration of Con- 
gress, with only one dissenting voice, a united 
America is at war with Japan. 

The dominating thought today concerns 
vitalized Americanism, patriotic sacrifice 
first in preparedness to prevent war, and 
now, since war has come, in preparedness 
for war itself; a quickening and intensifying 
everywhere of the fine strong spirit of 
American nationality. Im these days of ex- 
alted Americanism, Washingtonians are in 
the front rank of devoted Americans. They 
have ever been foremost when Americanism 
meant loss instead of profit, when to be 
Americans meant to place sacrifice of both 
treasure and blood upon the Nation's altar. 

Public interest is thus absorbed in war 
issues and in preparedness for war. 

What, if anything, in this condition, may 
the people of the District reasonably expect 
in the consideration of the District’s spe- 
cial inequities? The association’s slogans 
urging for the District both fiscal and politi- 
cal equity (which combine to promote 
Washington’s physical and spiritual health 
and beauty) imply the existence of such in- 
equities. The Washingtonian’s fiscal inequi- 
ties are so well known to this gathering that 
a reference is permissible only to those 
which are directly and unfavorably affected 
by national defense or war conditions. The 
District has in the Congress three legisia- 
tures in one—national, State, and munici- 
pal—and suffers from nonrepresentation in 
all. It can reasonably cali upon Congress, 
as its State and municipal legislature, to 
protect it against additional hurtful inequi- 
ties thoughtilessly imposed by Congress, as 
its National Legislature, in creating and 
applying national defense or war conditions. 

As, for example, the removal from the tax- 
able area by purchase or condemnation of 
large sections of real estate for naticnal-de- 
fense or war purposes; and the great tem- 
porary increase of the District’s population 
by transient Americans, useful in national 
defense and in wartime, who increase the Dis- 
trict’s census population and thereby reduce 
unduly the District’s per capita tax in com- 
parison with per capita taxes in other Amer- 
ican communities .without correspondingly 
increasing by their meager tax contributions 
the actual tax revenues. 

Thus an important responsibility of Con- 
gress as the District’s State and municipal 
legislature is to see that there is no neglect 
by the Nation of its obligation as untaxed 
owner of millions of District real estate to 
contribute adequately to the maintenance 
and development of the Capital. Neglect to 
meet this obligation by the Nation is made 
more injurious each succeeding year through 
large increases of the Nation’s untaxed hold- 
ings, with the consequent effect of increased 
taxes on the taxed fraction of the District to 
meet the steadily increasing expenses of the 
developing Capital. 

When a steadily decreasing fraction of the 
District’s area must bear the burden of a 
steadily increasing tax, largely to meet the 
fast-mounting expenses of a great and grow- 
ing modern capital or to provide facilities for 
national defense or national] war, an excessive 
tax burden is inevitable. American cities can 
correct this situation by extending their 
boundaries to include adjacent taxable prop- 
erty—a power denied to the District. 

Another national obligation which should 
not be neglected, even under conditions of 
national defense in war, is that based upon 
payments made from local taxes which are 
national] or seminational and impose a na- 
tional obligation to pay all, or half, or 40 


percent of the expenditures and which render 
inadequate the present Federal payment in 
lump-sum form of about 12 percent. 

The items under this head include the ex- 
penditure for park purchase and. development 
under the National Capital Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, the Rock Creek-Potomac 
Parkway, the National Zoological Park, and 
the District's water plant. 

Also to be prevented is neglect of the 
equitable obligation to pay for capital up- 
building in lieu of hund:eds of millions of 
dollars in grants, bounti¢s, and subsidies paid 
by the Nation to the Siates from the national 
tax revenues. To these revenues the District 
contributes more than any one of half the 
States, but has wntil very recently been 
barred from participation in their distribu- 
tion. The District should equitably partici- 
pate in war-defense grants and long-term 
Joans 


What consideration, if any, of its political 
inequities may the District reasonably expect 
at a time when the thought of our whole 
people is given to war? 

Our problem is to get such limited voting 
representation in Congress and among the 
electors of President and Vice President as 
wili be equitable to the people of the District 
ar will not make a state of the District— 
even in appearance—and will not destroy the 
4ltimate control of the national seat of gov- 
ernment by Congress, representing the people 
of the United States. 

National representation is a distinctive 
basic right of the American citizen—in a 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people—in a government which roots its 
justice in consent of the governed—in a rep- 
resentative government which inseparably 
couples taxation and arms-bearing as a sol- 
dier with representation. 

An essential limitation on such represen- 
tation of the people of the District is that 
it must not in the Senate be equal to that 
of a State. The late Senator Wesley Jones, a 
foremost champion of District national rep- 
resentation, made successive changes in the 
wording of his constitutional amendment 
which indicated the necessity of this limita- 
tion. Other changes in form of the w 
will meet the recent reported Objections of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in such 
fashion that members of the committee 
themselves mi_ht consistently introduce the 
new amendment as their own proposal. 

The 663,091 Americans of the District 
(figures of 1940 Census) constitute the 
only community in all the expanse of the 
continental and contiguous United States— 
populous, intelligent, public-spirited, of 
adequate resources—which is denied repre- 
sentation in the National Government. 

In relation to national laws, the sole 
function of District residents is to obey. 
They take no part in making the laws 
which they must obey. 

In relation to national taxes, their sole 
function is to pay. They have nothing to 
say—like other taxpayers—concerning the 
amount and kind of taxes they shall pay 
and how the tax money shall be spent. 

In relation to national war, their sole 
function is to fight in obedience to com- 
mand. They have no voice, like other Amer- 
icans, in the councils which determine war 
or peace. They have no representation in 
the Government which requires them to 
fight, to bleed, and perhaps to die. 

Since this large body of loyal Americans 
of the District of Columbia pay national 
taxes, obey national laws, and go to war in 
the Nation’s defense, they are entitled on 
American principles to be represented in the 
National Government which taxes them, 
which makes all laws for them, and which 
sends them to war. 


The constitutional amendment which we 
urge empowers Congress to correct this in- 
equity without disturbing in the slightest 
national control of the capital. Congress 
retains every power in respect to the Dis- 
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trict that it now possesses, and is given 
another power—that of granting in its dis- 
cretion to the people of the District lim- 
ited voting representation in Congress and 


action on important District problems at 
this time, other considerations suggest that 
this is an time for the enfran- 
chisement of the voteless and unrepresented 
Americans of the District as a wise measure 
of war preparedness. 

At a time when all Americans are thrilling 
in response to the appeal for a purer, higher, 

Americanism and for a more devoted 
and self-sacrificing spirit of American nation- 
ality, may not the Nation insist—in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the times and in its 
own vital interest—that there shall no longer 
exist at the very heart of the body politic this 
foul abscess of non-Americanism? 

But if our legislators, united heart and soul 
in the supreme effort to protect American 
lives, homes, and ideals and to defeat the 
enemy, shall fail to correct in wartime the 
unjust discriminations against the Americans 
of the District of Columbia, they will not 
fight less vigorously and enthusiastically for 
their country. They have a fine record to 
preserve. They have risked life and shed 
their blood in every national war. In the 
War with Spain they sent to Cuba a fine 
regiment exceeding their quota in numbers. 
The same response was made when the sum- 
mons to the Mexican border came. The Dis- 
trict sent more soldiers to the border than 22 
of the States. In the first World War no 
other American community responded more 
enthusiastically and effectively to the call to 
arms and universal service. They sent to the 
war more soldiers, sailors, and marines than 
7 of the States. They were eager volunteers 
of money for war through the Red Cross and 
other agencies and of personal service through 
enlistment in Army, Navy, National Guard, or 
Home Defense League. They showed patri- 
otic readiness to bear the burden of conscrip- 
tion whether in the shape of taxes imposed on 
lines which caused the District of Columbia 
to contribute more per capita than three- 
fourths of the States and more absolutely 
than 9 of the States combined or in the shape 
of universal personal service and the selective 
draft. 

To every demand of devotion and self- 
sacrifice made upon Americans the District 
has rendered, is rendering, and will always 
render full, hearty, and unstinted response. 

When our country is attacked, all Amer- 
icans with complaints or grievances—whether 
voters in the States, in the ranks of labor, 
among the farmers, or in big or little business, 
or the taxed and unrepresented nonvoters of 
the District—bury their grievances and stand 
together as a unit in their country’s defense. 

A united America faces its assailants. 





Civilian Youth Administration 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a bill 











authorizing and directing the President 
to consolidate the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps in a single agency to be known 
as the Civilian Youth Administration. 
The new agency would operate within 
the Federal Security Agency, and would 
be headed by a director appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The purpose of the bill is 
to promote economy and efficiency in the 
Federal Government and to expedite the 
national-defense program by concentrat- 
ing the work experience provided to un- 
employed youth in those fields most 
directly related to defense needs. The 
bill appropriates no additional funds. It 
assigns no new powers, duties, or func- 
tions. It does, however, provide for im- 
mediate consolidation of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration to obtain a unified 
and coordinated youth program—one 
program instead of two overlapping and 
sometimes duplicating programs. 

Economy will be promoted by this con- 
solidation. The establishment of re- 
serves amounting to $95,000,000 in the 
case of the C. C. C. and $28,400,000 in the 
case of the N. Y. A—a total of more than 
$123,000,000—will result in substantial 
economies for the fiscal year 1942. Fur- 
ther economies are possible if these youth 
activities are consolidated. C.C.C. camps 
can and should be used as facilities to 
provide youth with work experience 
which will prepare them for employment 
in defense industries or provide the youth 
with the mechanical skills essential to 
modern military needs. The cost of op- 
eration of these camps can be reduced by 
at least $300 per man-year. Camps 
which are not operating at full capacity 
or which do not contribute to the defense 
program can be converted into facilities 
where they can serve for defense train- 
ing. N. Y. A. projects which are-not re- 
lated to the national-defense effort should 
be discontinued. A critical reexamina- 
tion of all current C. C, C. and N. Y. A. 
activities in the light of our primary job— 
the defeat of the enemies of democracy— 
will result in economies in non-defense 
expenditures at the same time that it 
concentrates and dedicates the work per- 
formed by the youth benefited by these 
programs to the cause of total national 
defense. Elimination of non-defense ex- 
penditures should permit increased 
activities in defense training without 
additional expense and at the same time 
permit further economies of approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 as a result of the elim- 
ination of duplicating functions and 
positions. A combined appropriation of 
$250,000,000 for the fiscal year 1943, con- 
centrated solely on defense training, will 
provide work experience and defense 
training for more youth than are now 
employed on both the C. C. C. and 
N. Y. A. programs. In addition, it would 
save nearly $150,000,000 as compared 
with the 1942 appropriations. 

Greater efficiency as well as economy 
would result from a consolidation of 
these youth activities. Instead of two 
agencies with separate administrative of- 
fices, separate in-take structures, sep- 
arate finance and procurement arrange- 
ments, and so forth, all operations would 
be directed by a single agency concen- 
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trating all its current efforts on work ex- 
perience of the types essential to winning 
the war now being waged. Coordination 
of registration, selection, counseling, and 
guidance services, establishment of uni- 
form finance arid purchasing procedures, 
reduction of travel and rentals, and gen- 
eral streamlining of overhead expendi- 
tures could begin immediately after 
passage of this legislation and would 
surely result in greater efficiency and at 
the same time would save more than 
$1,000,000 in administrative expenses for 
the fiscal year 1943. Moreover, the War 
Department, which in these times has 
more urgent duties to perform, would be 
relieved promptly of all fiscal and man- 
agerial responsibilities in connection with 
C. C. C. camp administration. 

To meet the defense emergency, all our 
resources and all our best efforts are 
needed. The immediate consolidation of 
the National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps would be 
a significant step in the direction of pro- 
viding a source of training our reservoir 
of manpower to meet our greatly expand- 
ed need for properly trained workers. 
The lack of trained workers is presently 
producing bottlenecks in many defense 
plants. This shortage will increase as our 
defense production is further expanded. 
We will be derelict in our duty if we do 
not meet this challenge to provide the 
labor force necessary to do this job. This 
consolidation will help us meet this chal- 
lenge. 

Therefore, this bill will result in ac- 
tion which will effect economies in non- 
defense activities, it will increase effi- 
ciency in the Federal Government 
through establishment of a single youth- 
employing agency, and it will promote 
national defense by concentrating all 
current work of these agencies on train- 
ing for defense employment and on pro- 
duction for defense needs. 





The Small Businessman 





REMARKS 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lems that confronted the small business- 
man prior to the emergency created by 
the act of the Imperial Government of 
Japan on Sunday were very acute. Those 
problems will perhaps be intensified as 
time goes on. 

In the consideration of legislation and 
in the handling of our war efforts in the 
future, I trust we will not overlook the 
problem confronting the small manu- 
facturer in America today. I have be- 
fore me a letter which contains one of 
the finest statements, coming from a 
small manufacturer, that I have ever 
received on this subject. I ask permis- 
sion to incorporate the letter as a part 
of these remarks. I trust the Members 
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of Congress will read it, because it ex- 
presses the fears and the hopes of small 
business more clearly than any commu- 
nication I have received on this subject. 

The Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KEere]? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to above follows: 


A. P. NoNWEILER Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis December 3, 1941. 
Congressman Frank B KEEFE 
421 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Franx: I venture to say that in 
these United States tonight there are count- 
less thousands of small businessmen who, 
like myself, have returned from their estab- 
lishments still thinking about raw materials 
they can’t get, orders they can’t fill, and bids 
on Government materials that went at prices 
below their cost. 

We pick up the newspaper and find that 
this thing isn’t a secret at all. No, sir; the 
Government knows all about it. Some well- 
nourished administrator arises from a banquet 
table and speaks of us with true academic 
concern. Poor chaps, we—in a bit of a rut. 
It’s the defense program you know. Too bad, 
too bad. But we’re on our way, you know. 
Damn the torpedoes—it’s full steam ahead. 

We do not lack patriotism, and we expect 
and are glad to make sacrifices for the com- 
mon good without complaint; but we are 
honestly fed up with and are thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the ineffectual gestures the ad- 
ministration has thus far made for small 
business. What do we have tu do to convince 
the administration that we are really in 
earnest about this business of continuing to 
live? 

When we get up in the morning it’s not 
to make a speech some place about some- 
thing we know very little about. When we 
get to our factories we speak to real living 
American men and women—working people 
who are tremendously concerned about con-° 
tinuing to work. I am sure it would as- 
tonish some of our very best directors and 
administrators to witness first-hand how 
utterly real is this instinct and desire of 
working people to protect their homes, their 
families, and their investments. I think it 
is about time that our Government concern 
itself immediately and seriously with this 
problem, and when I say seriously, I don’t 
mean that it shall take the form of half- 
measures, or even be characterized with any 
similarity of past gestures. 

One does not have to be psychic to look 
into the future barely 1 year ahead and 
see what will surely happen if something is 
not done. The problem the Government will 
have at that time will make the present de- 
fense program seem like an interesting ad- 
venture by sheer comparison. Most of us 
are thoroughly convinced that something can 
be done and some of us have in the past made 
some suggestions. There are more that can 
be made at this time. We feel, for the most 
part, that various attempts to solve this di- 
lemma have ended disastrously for reasons 
of political expediency and political coward- 
ice. We also feel that this purely partisan 
viewpoint will lead us straight and sure to a 
form of government and a way of life that 
history will not remember as American. 

It is a sad commentary on democratic proc- 
esses to recall the discussion we had to- 
gether in your Office regarding the Herculean 
task of trying to put some remédial measure 
in the form of a bill with any hope of getting 
such a bill out of committee rooms if the 
administration supporters had something else 
to put across, or didn’t happen to be in 
favor of it. I may be politically adolescent, 
but at the questionable risk of being read, I 
venture the assertion that our men of gov- 
ernment are committing political suicide 
instead of making political capital. It is 


my firm belief this will be confirmed in the 
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next election, and that there will be a very 
great return to private life of many of these 
individuals. It has been my observation, 
and I think for the most part you will agree 
with me, that elections today are, for the 
most part, successful to the party in power 
Only if the great masses of the people feel 
that they are economically in good health, 
and that just as soon as they begin to feel 
their incomes threatened there will be a 
change cf government ideas—social and po- 
litical philosophy not even considered. 

This is a very real world today, and voters 
are very real people. It would seem to me 
an excellent opportunity for any representa- 
tive of government to serve his constituents 
well at this time. I do believe that the re- 
fusal to place the economic welfare of a small 
business and the people directly employed 
will result disastrously in the next election. 
People can forget broken promises. They 
may even forgive errors in judgment, but I 
assure you that when they lose their homes, 
their businesses, and are deprived of the 
opportunity to earn a living, it will be in- 
delibly impressed in their minds. Again I 
say, this is an opportunity to serve, and I do 
hope it will be generally recognized as such. 

Since our last discussion I have a few more 
Suggestions to make which again are offered 
in a spirit of the best contribution I can make 
to a bad situation that I feel is becoming in- 
creasingly worse. 

Frankly, I think, the quickest way to get 
business to small business is for the Govern- 
ment to set up a procurement division, with 
authority to purchase only from concerns 
with a capital of less than $250,000. To this 
procurement division there shall be delegated 
an equitable proportion of material needs for 
the Army, the Navy, and other Government 
departments. I believe that this procurement 
division should have an office in every State 
in the country under a director of purchases, 
who has the authority to execute preference- 
rating certificates whenever required and who 
will be provided with or given the authority 
‘to provide for adequate testing facilities to 
expedite the testing for approval of various 
materials so required in Government specifi- 
cations. I believe that the basis of award of 
contracts should be competitive bidding, with 
the stipulation that no one concern may re- 
ceive an award of more than 25 percent of any 
total material required at one time, and that 
no one concern may receive a total of more 
than 25 percent of total material of one type 
purchased over a 3-month period; that all 
requirements and awards therefor should be 
fully published or made public. It is my 
feeling that such an agency would be a great 
help to the rank and file of small business— 
some so small they cannot afford Washington 
contracts, trips to Washington, and the delays 
of testing that now require 6 months in some 
cases. 

This would be a very real help, and I as- 
sure you it would be the most heartening 
thing the Government could possibly do for 
a group of small businessmen who are now 
threatened with certain disaster. I can 
think of no gesture, no publicity, no fine 
speeches, no exhibit trains that could pos- 
sibly be as very real a help as such a move 
would be. It is my hope that you will think 
of this seriously and, if you concur in prin- 
ciple, at least, that you will make this known 
in the proper places and in the manner so 
characteristic of your efforts. 

I feel that this has an advantage over sug- 
gestions previously made in that it more 
thoroughly preserves the spirit of free enter- 
prise and is not so radical a departure from 
present methods. I cannot think what ob- 
jections could be made or who they would 
come from, but agin, if they are made, and 
I presume that they will be, the Congress 
must weigh the gravity of the opposition 
against the good that such a plan would do. 

I would like very much to hear from you 
regarding your views on this matter, and I 
thank you sincerely for the courtesy you have 


always shown, the understanding, the efforts, 
and the sincerity of purpose that has mani- 
fested your career thus far, 


‘A. P. Nonweiter, President, 





The American Legion Answers the Call 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


ADDRESS OF COMMANDER LYNN U. STAM- 
BAUGH, OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 





Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I have the pleasure to 
present to Congress for the Recorp the 
remarks fittingly made by Commander 
Lynn U.. Stambaugh, of the American 
Legion, given on the evening of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, over the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. networks. 

Commander Stambaugh is a patriot of 
high order from the State of North 
Dakota and will discharge his duties to 
the American Legion in this important 
hour in the Nation’s history with credit 
to himself and his organization. 

His remarks made on this important 
eccasion follow herewith. Iam in hearty 
accord with them: 


Tonight the United States is faced with 
war. United States Territory has been in- 
vaded. Bombs have been dropped on United 
States Military and Naval Establishments. 
United States citizens and United States sol- 
diers have been killed. 

War has been declared on our country by 
Japan. 

At this time I speak with quiet pride for 
the more than a million men and women of 
our country who are members of the Ameri- 
can Legion. As their national commander I 
speak in their name when I say that, in this 
black hour of crisis, the American Legion 
answers the call. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon I landed by 
plane at Washington Airport with other 
Legion officials. 

Our first act was to call the White House. 
The American Legion, in that telephone call, 
assured the President of the United States 
that, although most of us have been in civil 
life since the end of the first World War— 
the President of the United States is still our 
Commander in Chief. 

At the same time, assurances of the Ameri- 
can Legion went to the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson; and to the Secretary 
of the Navy, Col. Frank Knox, that the Legion 
is ready to place its entire resources at the 
call of our country. We are ready to a man 
and to a woman to serve where our efforts 
are most needed. 

We of the Legion represent the men and 
the women who put forth the manpower and 
the will power that won the last war. 

Since that time we have constantly asked 
for and encouraged a strong national defense, 
ready at all times to repel any enemy. Ours 
has been the one voice which refused to be 
stilled, in all the years since 1919. We spon- 
sored the National Defense Act of 1920, the 
act under which our country finally began 
to build its defenses only some 2 years ago. 
We urged compulsory military training more 
than 20 years ago. 
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Now war has come. 
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will require, first of all, national unity, a 
unity of thought, a’unity of ideals, and a 
unity of effort. 


stitution, a 
“Might shall not be master of right.” 

This means that we, as Americans, must. 
temporarily and voluntarily put aside some. 


In fact, from this day until our danger has 
been finally erased from the earth, Ameri- 
canism should be the only “ism” which any 
patriotic American can uphold, and at the. 
same time uphold the security and freedom 
of our Nation. 

All controversy as to why we have been 


' placed in our present situation should be 


forgotten as we follow the lead of our Gov-- 
ernment. 

Perhaps even more important, all ambi- 
tions of labor or industry to make gains as 
a@ result of this emergency should be gladly 
set aside. 

At this time none of us should consider 
himself as an individual in the ranks of 
either of labor or of industry. Now that war 
has been forced upon us, we are Americans 
and Americans only—Americans who know. 
no right but the right to protect the homes, 
and the land that a good and just God has. 
given us. 

It is for our land and our homes—our 
families and all the institutions which we 
have enjoyed—it is for these precious things 
that all our energies should be gladly offered. 

With this in view—with our existence at 
stake—no patriotic American has the right 
to strike, whether he be striking against 
capital or against labor. No longer can any 
patriotic American ask himself how much 
he can gain as an individual. First of all, 
he must ask himself how much he can sac- 
rifice in the interests of us all. That should 
be our national watchword—sacrifice for 
country, rather than gain for self. 

If any American doubts that he will be 
called on to make sacrifices, let him con- 
sider this fact: We are now opposed by bru- 
tal powers who are devoting their entire 
economy, their entire substance, their entire 
manhood to the accomplishment of world 
conquest. This world conquest is being 
aimed at a single achievement—an achieve- 
ment so simple that any child may under- 
stand it. This achievement is the estab- 
lishment of a principle of slavery through 
force. é 

The powers which now oppose us place no 
value on human life. The lives of their own 
people hold no value to them. They are 
willing to sacrifice countless lives of their 
own people. We may be sure that any sac- 
rifice of American life will bring them only 
gratification. 

As national commander of the American 
Legion, I speak for a membership which has 
seen war. I speak for men and women who 
know what war means. I know, myself, for 
I saw it overseas in the last war. Speaking 
for the Legion membership and for myself, I 
feel it my duty to tell you this fact—that 
human life means nothing to the power 
which this day has launched upon us the 
brutality of war. In short, we must be pre- 
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be prepared to sacrifice life itself. 
speak also for every member of the 
when I tell you that we go forward 
fear. Knowing the things which 
we Americans are ready to meet 
. We are ready to meet force with more 
force and with all our efforts dedicated to 
the task of making that force ever greater. 
If we of the Legion can bring you any les- 
son from what we have seen of war, it is this: 
There is no bravery greater than that which 


_ is armored with the spirit of right and of 


justice. We Americans have that spirit of 
right and of justice as our armor, and for 
that we may well thank God. 

Yet, in saying that we do not fear, we can 
also say that we do not underestimate the 
power of the enemy who faces us. We are 
faced with an enemy who has been at war 
and in training for war for many years. The 
totalitarian powers long ago converted their 
entire nations into schools for war. They 
prepared for war while we Americans lived 
in peace. 

Every American knows these things about 
the enemies who face us. We know that they 
are without humanity and without mercy. 
We know all these things and more. 

But one thing we know above all others: 
We know that Americans have never refused 
a challenge to protect their liberties. All 
you within the sound of my voice—you know 
that we shall not begin to refuse to actept 
that challenge now. And you know, as I 
know, that Americans go forward without 
fear, despite the magnitude of the task which 
confronts us. In speaking for the American 
Legion, I am sure every loyal American now 
listening will join with me when I say to 
the enemies who have invaded us: “On this 
day you have made the gravest mistake in 
all your history.” 

Yes, I am sure that every loyal American 
now listening will join with me in that state- 
ment. More than that, I am sure that every 
loyal American will join together to prove 
that statement. Up to now, our country has 
engaged in a defense effort greater than any 
in its history. But from now on, that de- 
fense effort of our recent past will seem puny 
indeed. 

For now, at last, Americans are fully 
aroused. Now at last we are united by at- 
tack from without by a common enemy, an 
enemy who has boldly sent over his bomb- 
ing planes, his submarines, and his warships, 
and unleashed a bloody attack without any 
warning, and in all violation of international 
law and the law of humanity. 

Whatever may have been our disagreements 
in the past—now at last they are settled by 
the one common goal of protection for our 
entire people. 

In guaranteeing this protection, the Amer- 
ican Legion calls on every American to vol- 
unteer his best efforts toward the one goal 
of vanquishing this enemy who has dared 
to attack us. Let us prove to him the gravity 
of his mistake. 

Let us all help to convince this enemy by 
means which he can understand that this 
country will not accept dictation by the rule 
of force. 

Tonight we cannot say what thoughts were 
in the heads of the Japanese warlords when 
they craftily decided to force this country 
into war. Perhaps they thought we would 
back down. Perhaps they hoped for a 
“Munich of the Pacific.” Perhaps they hoped 
we would prove as docile as the Chinese, who 
for years now have seen Japanese bombing 
planes roar over their cities, and who have 
been unable to reply because they lacked the 
equipment. 

We do not know what prompted the Jap- 
anese warlords to make their gigantic mis- 
take. We do know that they have challenged 
every right which Americans hold dear—that 
they have challenged the ideas and the ideals 
on which our country was built. We do 
know that if this challenge is not answered— 
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sacrifice not only individual gains, | and answered in terms of force—we will 


voluntarily abdicate our rights to call our- 
selves free. We do know that America can- 
not exist except as a free America. 

Because the American Legion knows all 
these things, it here and now pledges its 
entire membership to active cooperation in 
every move of our Government. It pledges 
its active support until every enemy of the 
United States of America is swept off the 
seas, is shot out of the skies, and is batiered 
on land keyond desire for conquest. The 
American Legion stands ready to answer any 
call of our Government—and the call will be 
answered 1,700,000 strong. 

More than that, the American Legion calls 
on every veteran, whether a member of the 
Legion or not, to back our Government in this 
hour of crisis. 

The Legion calls on labor to work for de- 
fense production 24 hours a day, and to place 
national good ahead of any individual gains. 

The Legion calls on industry to cooperate 
in all measures which will forward our goal 
of victory, and which will bring nearer the 
- when our Nation may return to a normal 

e. 

The Legion calls on ail political parties to 
subordinate party, and to concentrate on na- 
tional policies. 

The Legion calls on every American man 
and woman, and upon every American of 
every age, to offer every thought and effort 
that—now that war has come—we shall go 
forward steadily until the day of victory. 





Hitler’s Unpaid Assistants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GERALD W. JOHNSON 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Baltimore Evening Sun 
of November 28, written by Gerald W. 
Johnson. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of Novem- 
ber 28, 19414 
HITLER’S UNPAID ASSISTANTS 
(By Gerald W. Johnson) 

Neither Herbert Hoover’s honesty nor his 
patriotism is doubted by anyone whose opin- 
ion is really worthy of respect; but the man’s 
judgment shows up as worse and worse with 
every speech he makes. It was not very good 
back in the days of his Presidency, when he 
termed prohibition a “noble experiment”; it 
was worse in 1932, when he maintained that 
the worst of the depression was over; yet that 
was not as bad as his assertion,.in 1939, 
that we ought not to sell bomber planes 
to France and England because they were 
not needed for defense, and he topped that 
when, after the fall of France, he announced 
the total victory of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan in Europe and Asia. 

But perhaps his supreme triumph of bad 
judgment was in his Chicago speech in which 
he announced that Hitler “cannot be over- 
come,” and that there is “every indication 
that the war has reached a stalemate for the 
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foreseeable future.” I say perhaps this is 
his greatest stroke of bad judgment, because 
it must be admitted that he has finally Seen 
that Hitler has not yet won. A year ago he 
was certain it was all over. Now he calls it 
a stalemate. That indicates some progress. 
Yet with Moscow in deadly peril, with the 
drive on the Caucasus not yet smashed, with 
Vichy tottering on the verge of playing Judas, 
and Japan almost persuaded to strike at us, 
calling the war a stalemate certainly deserves 
high rank among the misjudgments of 
history. 

But the Chicago speech contained another 
passage even more startling than Mr. Hoover’s 
errors in estimating the military situation. 
In this he undertook to estimate the moral 
situation, which brought him to make this 
strange assertion: 

“The four great weapons to arouse war 
spirit are the exaggeration of fear, the stimu- 
lation of hate, the challenge of courage and 
the appeal to ideals.” 

These things Mr. Hoover would have us 
avoid. Here is a beautiful example of what 
extreme isolationism can do to a man’s 
mind. - Here is an American, a former Presi- 
dent, actually saying, In effect, that we fear 
Hitler too much, we hate tyranny too much, 
we admire courage too much and we believe 
in ideals too much. 

Idea for idea, and almost word for word, 
it is the argument that Laval & Co. made to 
France before the collapse. 

France accepted it, and we know what hap- 
pened. If we accept it, there is no reason to 
doubt that it will do to us what it did to 
France. Most Americans believe as firmly 
that Laval is a crook as they believe that 
Hoover is honest. But the charges of crook- 
edness against Laval are financial. There is 
no proof that he did not believe his political 
doctrine. If Hoover can believe it, why not . 
Laval? But whether it is proclaimed by a 
crook or by an honest man it comes to the 
same thing. “There is death in the pot,” 
compound it how you will. 

As for the exaggeration of fear, it is plain 
enough that Mr. Hoover himself is more 
afraid of Hitler than are most Americans. 
A year ago Mr. Hoover believed Hitler had 
already won. Plenty of other Americans 
feared it, but not many believed it, or would 
believe it until England had actually been in- 
vaded. Today Mr. Hoover believes, to quote 
his own words, that “Hitler cannot be over- 
come.” Not many Americans believe any- 
thing of the kind. As regards the exaggera- 
tion of fear, let Mr. Hoover look to his own 
case, not issue warnings to the rest of us, 
who are not nearly as far gone as he is. 

As for “the stimulation of hate,” its evil 
depends upon the object of the hatred. 
“These six things doth the Lord hate,” saith 
Scripture: “yea, seven are an abomination 
unto him: A proud look, a lying tongue, and 
hands that shed innocent blood. An heart 
that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that 
be swift in running to mischief... A false wit- 
ness that speaketh lies, and he that soweth 
discord among brethren.” 

Read that catalog over and see if it applies 
to any among the rulers of the earth today. 
If there is such a ruler, then we are stimu- 
lated to hate him by an authority consider- 
ably higher than Mr. Hoover. 

As for “the challenge of courage,” which I 
translate as an invitation to be brave, should 
we rather accept an invitation to be cowardly? 

As for “the appeal to ideals,” well, when the 
appeal to ideals becomes wholly ineffective, 
who will want to live in the country? The 
appeal to ideals in France became wholly in- 
effective. The “challenge of courage” was 
turned to derision. In short, all “the four 
great weapons” that Mr. Hoover counsels us 
to abandon were thrown down in that un- 
happy country. 

Mr. Hoover is honest, but so was the greater 
part of that “fifth column” of which Franco 
‘boasted as he approached Madrid from four 
directions and knew that his friends were 
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working for him within the city. The dan- 
gerous part of the “fifth column” does not 
consist of alien spies or native traitors; it 
consists of men who honestly believe, either 
in the cause of the enemy, or in the hopeless- 
ness of opposing him. Mr. Hoover does not 
believe in Hitler’s cause, but again and again 
he has proclaimed the hopelessness of oppos- 
ing him. That suits Hitler as well as active 
support. 

Mr. Hoover has a right to hold that opinion 
and a right to proclaim it. However, the ex- 
ercise of his right imposes a duty upon others. 
Mr. Hoover may not be-suppressed, but he 
must be op) . Error, said Jefferson, may 
safely be tolerated, but he added an indis- 
pensable condition, namely, where reason is 
left free to combat it. If reason is gagged, 
then the toleration of error is very dangerous, 
indeed. The gag may not be imposed by 
statute law. Mere-politeness sometimes stifies 
the voice of reason. 

Hitherto everybody has leaned backward 
in his determination to cast no slurs on the 
honesty of Hoover, Nye, Wheeler, Lindbergh, 
and the like. Well, that’s doubtless all 
right; but honesty is not enough. In times 
like these, a man must have some sense, too, 
Herbert Hoover led this country into the 
most terrific financial catastrophe it has ever 
known and for 3 years revealed not the 
glimmer of an idea as to how to get out. 
If we should now permit him to lead us 
into a military catastrophe even worse, would 
we not deserve ruin? 

Hoover, Nye, Wheeler, and Lindbergh are 
certainly not thieves in the ordinary sense, 
but they are trying to steal away their coun- 
try’s self-confidence, its belief in its old 
ideals, its conception of its own destiny, and 
its conception of national honor. They are 
taking no money from any foreign power, 
but they are doing Hitler’s work free. 

Why, then, should they be treated with 
respect? Of course they must be guaranteed 
physical liberty and a chance to say what 
they have to say, because that is guaranteed 
to every American, not merely by the Con- 
stitution, but by the whole spirit of Ameri- 
canism. But if they are entitled to a hear- 
ing, they also richly deserve whatever verbal 
barbs may be sunk in them. Yet when the 
President flatly likened Lindbergh to Vallan- 
gidham, the copperhead, there was vast in- 
dignation. 

Well, what else is he? Vallendigham was a 
northerner who believed that the fight was 
a mistake, that the confederacy could not 
be overcome, and who saiu in effect, “there 
is every indication that the war has reached 
a stalemate for the foreseeable future.” He 
thought fear of disunion was exaggerated, he 
deprecated hatred of slavery, he derided “the 
challenge of courage,” and he dismissed the 
appeal of ideals. For that, Lincoln put him 
across the lines; but even the Confederates 
hed no use for him, and he finally went to 
Canada. In Germany, or in Russia, he would 
have been shot; but here the country merely 
called him a copperhead and despised him. 
It is a case to be borne in mind. 





War Resolution 
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Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
December 7, 1941, will go down as one of 
the darkest days in history. Peaceful, lib- 


erty loving people were stunned by the 
acts of the godless, pagan Japan upon a 
Nation whose Executive at that very 
hour was urging the people of Japan to 
further consider means of maintaining 
peace. History reveals no act of aggres- 
sion and mass murder as cowardly or as 
cruel on any people, and particularly a 
great people such as ours whose entire 
national background has been in behalf 
of suffering humanity in every part of 
the world. 

We have never waged a war of con- 
quest, but now we are forced to take up 
arms in defense of our own national se- 
curity. Little did I dream that I would 
ever be called upon to vote for war, and 
I would not have done so if it were for 
a war of aggression. I had no hesitancy, 
however, in voting as I did in defense of 
the liberties for which our founding 
fathers freely gave their all. 

As I listened to our great President, I 
could not help but be reminded of other 
Presidents who courageously defended 
our rights to have a place in the commu- 
nity of nations. I believe that we are a 
great God-fearing people, and I am cer- 
tain Japan will learn this to her own 
sorrow. Let me remind my people that it 
will mean sacrifice we little dream of 
today, but America will be united and 
willing to make any sacrifice leading to 
victory. There must be no divided alle- 
giance. Another great President stated 
upon one occasion, and I quote, “Any man 
who says he is an American and some- 
thing else also is no American at all.” 
We must get rid of enemies within our 
own gates, and we must not hesitate to 
avenge the blood of fine American sons 
whose valor and patriotism can never be 
questioned. 

The people I have the honor to repre- 
sent are aroused and will not disapprove 
my stand in thinking of my country first. 
If necessary, I will make any sacrifice for 
my country and its future. History, I re- 
peat, does not record such treachery as 
Japan practiced on December 7, 1941, and 
while it stunned the Nation, it found 
America strong and united. We must 
not lose faith in God. Let us remain true 
to the ideals which made us a great 
people, 
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Mr. SUTPHIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been brought face 
to face with the Axis method of inter- 
national negotiation. The Japanese have 
poured from the poison teapot, even 
while engaged in friendly conservations. 
They have killed, maimed, and destroyed 
while visiting us in diplomatic negotia- 
tion. They have earned what they now 
will receive, for, with the adoption of this 
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joint resolution, every American, now in 
dead earnest, will exert his full power to 
destroy the blackguard Japanese. With 
our full might, we will do our large share 
in the tion of the evil Axis which 
now besmirches our civilization. 

- We have tried, through peaceful means, 
to. show the aggressors the evil of their 
ways. They have laughed at the demo- 
cratic, religious method. They have 
attacked our civilization, our people, our 
soil. We will drive them to perdition, 
since it is perdition which they seek. 
Now we will direct them on their road 
to destruction, but it will be their self- 
destruction, not the destruction of a 
righteous civilization. 

I know that war is just one continuous 
horror. I know that victory will entail 
bloodshed; tears, sweat, toil, sacrifice. I 
know, too, that all of this heartbreaking 
sacrifice will be willingly yielded by the 
American people to the end that the 
world may again be God’s footstool 
rather than the football of a brutal, 
heartless, godless group of conquerors. 

Now we act—with determination and 
with the fire of a righteous cause. 
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Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the. Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
Homer C. Hockett, professor of history, 
Ohio State University, on the historical 
roots of American way of life. The ad- 
dress was delivered before a national 
conference on education for citizen re- 
sponsibilities at Indianapolis on Novem 
ber 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We have been hearing a great deal of late 
about the American way of life. Presum- 
ably this conference on education for citizen- 
ship responsibilities has to do with the train- 
ing of young people in this American way. 
But in a society which includes Jews, Aryans, 
Chinese, Negroes, Indians, saints and sinners, 
rich and poor, ministers, agnostics, atheists, 
monopolists, gangsters, gamblers, multimil- 
lionaires, unemployed, philanthropists, plu- 
tocrats, drunkards, libertines, liquor dealers, 
prohibitionists, militarists, Communists, So- 
cialists, Republicans, Pacifists, Democrats, 
and persons of many other descriptions, there 
may obviously be some difference as to what 
really is the American way, or whether any 
one course of reasoning or conduct is so pre- 
dominant as to deserve that title. As edu- 


‘cators, it behooves us to define both our terms 


and our objectives with the greatest care, 
lest we fall into confusion and impotence. 

As teachers of youth, we should undoubt- 
edly agree that it is our duty to discover 











ee 


what is best in our life and ideals and en- 
deavor to inspire devotion to it. It is not my 
assignment, however, to discuss objectives or 
ways and means. Instead, my task is to point 
out those ideals which seem to be most 
characteristically American and to attempt 
to discover their historical roots. Some of 
these roots run deep into the past. Three 
of them united in the early days of the Re- 
public to form. the main trunk of our na- 
tional faith: First, from the Jewish-Christian 
religious tradition we derived the concept of 
human personality as the most precious 
thing in the world; second, from English 
liberalism in the colonizing era we inherited 
the principles of our political philosophy; 
and, third, to New World conditions we owe 
the broadening of the basis of government 
until it became essentially democratic in 
practice. 

1. In emphasizing the influence of the 
Jewish-Christian tradition I have no inten- 
tion of a sermon. I am merely 
saying emphatically that the record of Bib- 
lical and Christian literature is the chief 
source for the critical historian who wishes 
to trace the origin and growth of the belief 
in the transcendent importance of individual 
human beings. For example, the Book of 
Judges reveals the prevalence among the an- 
cient Hebrews of the truly democratic be- 
lief that any son or daughter of Israel might 
be chosen by Jehovah to champion the cause 
of his people against their foes. Through- 
out the history of this Nation the recogni- 
tion of the prophetic calling knew no bar- 
rier of class or station. The “word of the 
Lord,” to use the scriptural phrase, came now 
to herdsman or vine dresser, now to a car- 
penter of Nazareth. Yet kings quailed at 
the prophet’s word, as did David at the re- 
buke of Nathan and Ahab when denounced 
by Elijah. 

If the prophetic voice had not been cher- 
ished, the records would most certainly have 
been lost. But it was characteristic of the 
best tradition of this ancient nation to per- 
mit freedom of speech because they believed 
that any pious Jew might speak the word 
of truth. The famous advice of Gamaliel 
in the Sanhedrin concerning the preaching 
of the Disciples of Jesus (“If this counsel 
or this work be of men, it will be over- 
thrown; but if it is of God, ye will not be 
able to overthrow them; lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God”)! 
was not the wisdom merely of an individual, 
but the summation of a nation’s matured 
judgment. As a plea for freedom of speech, 
for cogency and eloquence, it may be placed 
beside the words of any modern apostle of 
democracy. 

Despite the notorious exclusiveness of the 
pre-Christian Jews, the greatest of the proph- 
ets perceived the worth of all peoples and 
foresaw the coming of the light to the gen- 
tiles. This inclusive view was taken over by 
Christianity and became one of its distin- 
guishing features. Christ sent his followers 
to tell the whole earth that God loved all 
men as his children. Thus was launched in 
a petty province of the Roman Empire the 
doctrine of the infinite worth of men and 
their limitless capacities. Into a world cursed 
from time immemorial by the crueities of 
man to man the tiny nation inhabiting Pal- 
estine cast the leaven of human brotherhood. 
There was something imperishable in the 
message, Something which reached the depths 
of human nature, or it would have been for- 
gotten and lost in the vast mass of paganism 
which constituted the nominally Christian 
Europe of the next millennium and a half. 
Considering the magnitude of the population 
through which the leaven had to work its 
way, it is small wonder the history of the 
church shows so little of the spirit of the 
founder of Christianity. Yet in the darkest 
ages it never entirely lost its power; witness, 
for example, the saintly character of Francis 
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of Assisi and the missionary zeal of Loyola 
and his followers. 

The story of the transmission through the 
centuries of this faith in the essential worth 
and dignity of man can only be hinted at. 
But after the lapse of 16 centuries the spark 
still flowed in the hearts of the founders .of 
our Nation. Despite the bigotry of the age, 
despite the savage manifestations of super- 
stition such as broke out in the witchcraft 
persecution, the Puritans and Quakers, Cath- 
olics and Anglicans, who planted the several 
colonies were pious, earnest men who never 
forgot the value of the human soul. 

In the generation preceding American in- 
dependence the great awakening did much to 
humanize religion and rid it of the harsh 
irrationality of the earlier age. From the 
beginning the Christian doctrines of the fa- 
therhood of God and the brotherhood of man 
had been distinctly democratic in their im- 
plications. But these teachings were long 
thought of as having to do only with the 
spiritual world; they were largely confined to 
other worldliness in their practical effects. 
Logically they were irreconcilable not only 
with all of man’s inhumanity to man but with 
all political systems built upon the selfish 
interests of a monarch or a class. The po- 
litical implications were, however, becoming 
apparent as the era of independence ap- 
proached, and from religious sources Ameri- 
can democracy derived in its infancy its basic 
and most indispensable element—faith in 
the worth of the individual# 

2. I do not maintain that religion was the 
sole source of the concept of the worth of 
the individual; historical processes are not 
so simple. I am concerned with the channel 
through which this idea entered the Ameri- 
can way of life, and historically, religion is 
beyond question the main channel. The 
political philosophy which forms the second 
basic element of American democracy con- 
tains the same idea, but it is a complex 
which is not easily broken down into its com- 
ponent parts. It is certainly not independ- 
ent of the religious tradition, although it 
derives in part from pagan thought. This 
philosophy includes the doctrine of the 
higher law and the theory that governments 
originate in an agreement of the people con- 
cerned. It was the higher law to which 
Nathan the prophet appealed when he re- 
buked King David in the affair of Uriah’s 
wife;* and Ahab’s disregard of the higher law 
in seizing Naboth’s vineyard brought upon 
him the condemnation of Elijah. So, too, it 
was the law of the land, as something to 
which even kings owed obedience, that the 
English barons asserted against King John at 
Runnymede.’ Throughout English and Amer- 
ican liberal thought alike runs this concept 
of a higher law limiting all that man or men 
may rightly do. Recently it has enjoyed a 
revival of influence on legal thinking.’ 

The compact theory of the origin of gov- 
ernment has its foreshadowing in the He- 
brew idea of the covenant between Jehovah 
and the chosen people. It is to be found 
also in early pagan philosophy. It was prob- 
ably influenced also by the feudal relation- 
ships which rooted in early Teutonic cus- 
toms. Another and later germ was the free- 
dom of agreement enjoyed by Englishmen in 
forming their associations for all manner of 
activities—social, mercantile, political, and 
religious.’ Particular stress was laid: upon 


2Cf. R. H. Gabriel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought, passim. 

’TI Samuel, xi, 2—xii, 14. 
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5 C. H. McIlwain, Constitutionalism and the 
Changing World, passim, especially chs. V 
and VI. 

*H. 8S. Coramager, “Constitutional History 
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Reconsidered, edited by Conyers Read, 225- 
245. 
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the compact by those separatist sects which 
saw in the agreement of believers the only 
valid basis of organization of the religious 
congregation—a legitimate fruit in the re- 
ligious sphere of the democracy inherent in 
Christianity which was later to find ex- 
pression in the political field. 

In secular affairs the compact theory was 
given a form which suited the purposes of 
middle-class Englishmen who wished to free 
themselves from the irksome domination of 
the monarchy. This contest reached its 
climax in John Locke’s formulation, which 
became the political bible of colonial Amer- 
jeans. It provided the text for many an 
election sermon in the eighteenth century, 
as well as the ground of opposition to ob- 
noxious measures of the British Government 
and the basis finally of the Declaration of 
Independence * 

The essentials of this compact philosophy 
were that governments result from a com- 
pact of the people; that consequently gov- 
ernments are responsible to the people and 
that their function is to protect the rights 
which all men share under the higher law— 
natural or divine—and to promote the general 
welfare. The first State constitutions after 
independence was declared assert this phi- 
losophy in language which varies but with 
invariable meaning. It is the very basis of 
the political faith of Americaus. Its impli- 
cations are as democratic as those of re- 
ligion. But as in the case of religion, the 
implications did not work out imm«iately in 
the working machinery of government. In- 
deed, those who asserted the compact phi- 
losophy in England and in revolutionary 
America did not always mean what they said. 
Their phraseology took form during the con- 
test between the English middle class and 
the king, and when the leaders declared that 
government was formed by and for the peo- 
ple, their vision was bounded by the horizon 
of their own class interests. This narrow 
vision was shared by most of the patriots who 
set up the first governments in State and 
Nation in independent America. Their class 
did not trust the propertyless masses who 
had never shared in the business of govern- 
ment, and pains were taken to withhold from 
them the right to hold office or even to vote.® 
Only occasionally was a voice raised in be- 
half of the real democracy which the logic 
of the current philosophy demanded. James 
Otis stool all but alone when he exclaimed, 
“No good reason * * * can be given in 
any country why every man of a sound mind 
should not have his vote in the election of a 
representative. If a man has but little prop- 
erty to protect and defend, yet his life and 
liberty are things of some importance!” ” 
Even Thomas Jefferson, the reputed chief 
apostle of democracy in early America, did not 
believe in the capacity of the ignorant and 
turbulent frontiersmen to govern themselves, 
and would have restricted the franchise 
everywhere to landowners.” 

3. No one can say how long it might 
have taken the views of Otis to gain as- 
cendency if natural conditions had not 
worked for their acceptance. The enhanced 
regard for man due to the great awaken- 
ing was reinforced by the scarcity of labor 
in a country of rich resources awaiting 
development. A still more potent influence 
was the vast interior of the continent which 
beckoned to the enterprising men who were 
not satisfied with their opportunities in the 
older settlements. The aristocratic com- 
plexion of the new governments formed 
after independence had resulted in much 
discontent among the classes which re- 
mained unenfranchised, for among the pop- 
ulous many had grasped the democracy 
of the current political philosophy. That 
philosophy was democratic, but the new 


8H. C. Hockett, Constitutional History of 
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governments had failed to implement de- 
mocracy. Disappointed by the miscarriage, 
men migrated to the vast region beyond the 
bounds of the original States where institu- 
tions were to be built from the ground up, 
according to the wishes of the inhabitants. 
Here at last was democracy’s opportunity.“ 

But not alone in the new western com- 
munities did democracy find realization, for 
as new States arose they enjoyed, under the 
Federal Constitution the right of represen- 
tation in the lower branch of Congress in 
proportion to their population. As the new 
States grew in number and inhabitants, 
their representatives gained weight in the 
national councils, and gradually trans- 
formed the temper of the Government; its 
thought was brought into harmony with 
their own democratic faith." By such a 
process our Nation came to rest upon a pop- 
ular basis. This result was practically 
achieved by the Jacksonian era. The 
three great factors in the creation of our 
democratic way of life had come together 
in a sturdy product. 

But this victory was by no means final. 
Conservatives were not easily convinced that 
government could work well under manhood 
suffrage. One of our greatest historians pre- 
dicted that the experiment would lead to 
“organized ignorance, led by unscrupulous 
craft, and marching, amid the applause of 
fools, under the banner of equal rights.” “ 
A generation earlier, as the Philadelphia Con- 
vention was about to meet to frame the Con- 
stitution of the United States, Charles Carroll, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and one of the richest men of Maryland, 
spoke the mind of the American aristocracy 
in the following words: “What are the most 
probable means of securing a good choice [of 
public officers}? Surely by restricting the 
right of suffrage to such citizens as will be 
most likely to exercise this important right 
most wisely. But who are these? The yeo- 
manry, the middling class of citizens, the 
landholders.” He adds, however, that every 
citizen must be protected in person and prop- 
erty by the same laws which protect the rich.” 
Coming down to our own day, Mr. Thomas 
Mann, famous German author of Joseph in 
Egypt and its associated group of novels, in 
a stirring address delivered in this country 
entitled “The Coming Victory of Democracy,” 
ha: remarked that democracy presupposes, if 
it is to function successfully, a people intel- 
ligent enough to choose capable and honest 
officials." 

These apprehensions seemed to be only too 
well justified by the experiences of the early 
years of democratic government. The igno- 
rance of voters allowed the control of political 
machinery to fall into the hands of profes- 
sional politicians who promoted their per- 
sonal or partisan ends by means of the spoils 
system or corruption. Selfish individualism 
took advantage of the wide-open opportuni- 
ties afforded by the developing country. Old- 
time aristocrats who had held the reins of 
government in the Colonies and States were 
gentlemen of breeding and ideals, who exer- 
cised their powers generally with a sense of 
noblesse oblige. Under democracy, how- 
ever, men of daring who lacked scruples too 
often became the real rulers. Plutocracy op- 
erating as the invisible government took the 
place of the conscientious and efficient gov- 
ernment of the aristocrats. 

In spite of the errors of its youth, however, 
democracy showed its inherent vigor by at- 
tacking each evil as it appeared. From the 
thirties on it strove for reform after reform 
in the effort to realize its ideals. Thus, in 
the face of strong resistance the educational 
system was slowly popularized to provide 
democracy with the basis in intelligence it 
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needed for success. There is no stronger 
motivation in our system of education than 
the determination that one shall not 
rest upon a constituency rendered incompe- 
tent through ignorance. Against the meth- 
ods of exploitation employed by plutocratic 
capitalism the logic of democracy called forth 
champions of fairer treatment of the working- 
man and a larger opportunity for him to play 
his part as a citizen. The movement for 
women’s rights was born of the same spirit 
as was the attack on chattel slavery and nu- 
merous adjustments of our political methods 
and the machinery of government, such as the 
direct primary and the popular election of 
Senators. 

It is true that many of the experiments 
made in the name of reform have fallen short 
of the results hoped for. One’s faith in de- 
nocracy may sometimes grow faint as one con- 
templates its workings in our contemporary 
life. When this mood of faint-heartedness 
comes upon one, it is reassuring to review the 
story of how democracy has won its way. In 
all the past, faith in mankind and efforts for 
his betterment have found their enemies in 
selfishness and ignorance. These same ene- 
mies in their ever-changing forms are the foes 
which democracy still faces. There should be 
no surprise for us in that fact—and no 
discouragement. 

At this point, where perhaps I should close, 
I am tempted to append what may be called 
the democratic credo. If the faith of Ameri- 
can democracy as it stands today can be 
summed up in a concise statement, it would 
take some such ‘orm as this: 

1. I believe in the sacredness of human life 
and personality and its capacity for develop- 
ment. 

2. I believe in the right of every person to 
enjoy the opportunity to develop his per- 
sonality through educational and economic 

* opportunity. 

3. I believe in the freedom of person, of 
worship, and of opinion. 

4. I believe that governments derive their 
just authority from the entire people over 
which they are set, and that they exist to 
serve and protect them. 

5. I believe in the right and duty of all 
adults of sound mind and character to par- 
ticipate in government by voting or holding 
such offices as they are fitted for, or both. 

6. I believe it to be the right and duty of 
all adults to promote the public welfare by 
forming and expressing their opinions on 
public questions to the best of their ability. 

7. I believe in the efficacy of discussion to 
expose error and bring truth to light, and I, 
therefore, believe in freedom of speech and 
the toleration of minorities. 

8. I believe that the emphasis which de- 
mocracy places on individualism demands re- 
spect for the rights of others as well as of 
one’s self. 

9. I believe that all of these articles of 
faith depend upon the first for their validity 
and permanence—faith in the worth of man. 
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Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in the 


light of Japan’s treacherous attack upon 
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the people of the United States, I ask 
the unanimous consent of the member- 
ship to spread upon the pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an ad- 
dress I delivered over the facilities of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on Sunday 
night, the 23d of November 1941. 

Unanimous consent being indicated, 
the speech referred to follows: 


In the year of 1928, nearly all of the great 
world powers, including the United States 
and Japan, entered into a treaty in which 
the high contracting parties solemnly con- 
demned “recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies and renounced it 
as an instrument of national policy in their 
relations with one another.” They further 
agreed that in the adjustment of all dis- 
putes that might arise among them set- 
tlement should “never be sought except by 
pacific means.” 

Prior to that time and in the year of 
1922, the nine greatest powers on the face 
of the earth, including the United States 
and Japan, entered into a treaty in which 
the high contracting parties agreed, each one 
with the others “to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China” and “to 
use their influence for the purpose of effec- 
tively establishing and maintaining the 
principle of equal opportunity for the com- 
merce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China.” 

The United States of America has scrup- 
ulously observed not only the letter but the 
spirit of each of these solemn conventions. 

Of Japan no such tribute can be indulged. 

In utter defiance of the solemn provisions 
of these two treaties, famed through the 
world as the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, 
and the Nine Power Treaty, and with a dis- 
regard for her own honor which is beyond 
understanding, Japan has sent her maraud- 
ing armies crashing, first into Manchuria, 
next into Jehol, Chahar, and Sui Yuan, 
then deep into central China, and, lately, 
into the helpless French province of Indo- 
china, to murder, rob, torture, to subject 
to all of the indignities of which a de- 
praved mind is capable of conceiving all of 
those who stood in their path, people, in- 
nocent people, who are guilty of no crime 
other than to have hoped that they might 
be permitted to live their own lives in their 
own way. 

Never in the history of mankind has so 
much misery been visited upon humanity 
by an invading force bent alone upon con- 
quest, a conquest that has no purposes to 
serve save greed for the wealth of others 
and lust for power and pelf. 

The awfulness of Japan’s crime against 
China and the Chinese people will find no 
counterpart in the bloody annals of man’s 
rascality. The screams of men stricken 
down, the wails of widows newly made, the 
cries of helpless children, dying, will be 
heard long after the last Japanese gun is 
silenced by an outraged humanity, aroused 
at last to the challenge this evil, oriental 
power has flung at the world. 

Japan’s ruthlessness makes her not only 
an enemy of China, but also a common foe - 
of all nations, the United States no less than 
all of the others. 

And in the face of that which has trans- 
pired—the bloody trail of conquest which is 
Japan’s—we are asked to discuss tonight: 
“What should be our policy toward Japan?” 

In the light of the misery that she has in- 
flicted on mankind, is that discussable? Can 
we sit down with her emissaries to explore 
her absurd contentions without in a measure 
acquiescing in her foul deeds? Can we arrive 
at any agreement with the Japanese which 
would not be a betrayal of the brave people 
who, today, under the most trying conditions, 
are fighting heroically to rid the soil of their 
fatherland, already running red with the 








blood of her martyrs, of these accursed 
invaders. 

What moral right have we to barter away 
the territory of China, assign areas of in- 
fluence within its boundaries to a nation 
that has invaded her soil? 

What have we to give Japan that is not 
China's? 

Let us not be drawn into discussions of 
the disposition of that which is not ours to 


of. , 

It’s China’s territory that is involved. It’s 
China’s sovereignty, independence, and ad- 
ministrative integrity which Japan would 
destroy. Again I ask what moral right have 
we to deal with these? 

Even if we did have the right of disposi- 
tion of China’s territories, her sovereignty, 
the right of life and death of its people, we 
are in no position to impose our will upon her 
unless we, like the nation whose aggressions I 
denounce, resort to the expedient of breaching 
the solemn treaty obligations I have already 
referred to—the Pact of Paris, the Nine 
Power Treaty. 

The question of what our policy toward 
Japan should be must be answered in the 
light of the provisions of these two treaties. 

And in the light of those treaties our policy 
must continue to be the policy which has 
ever been the policy of our country under 
circumstances such as these. 

Because we have solemnly agreed in the 
Kellogg Peace Pact to renounce and condemn 
recourse to war as an instrument of national 
policy and as a solution of international con- 
troversies, we can vindicate that solemn obli- 
gation only by denouncing and condemning 
all nations, parties thereto, that have violated 
its terms. 

Because we have solemnly agreed in the 
Nine Power Treaty to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence and the territorial -1.d ad- 
ministrative integrity of China, we can do no 
other than to denounce and condemn all 
nations, parties to the treaty, who flout its 
terms. 

So the question cannot be, What should be 
our policy toward Japan? but rather, What 
is our policy toward this offending people, 
for, indeed; our policy is not new nor difficult 
of understanding. 

The Kellogg-Briand Treaty ci Paris and the 
Nine-Party Treaty of Washington are but the 
written embodiment of that which has been 
the poiicy of the United States in its relation 
to the Far East ever since the days of John 
Hay, who, as Secretary of State first gave it 
form. 

Our policy is simply this—the principles 
which John Hay originally invoked in 1889: 
First, equality of commercial opportunity 
among all nations; and, second, the preserva- 
tion of China’s territorial and administrative 
integrity. 

And what should the United States do to 
vindicate these ancient principles? 

Many things may occur to us. but I suggest 
merely these: First, we must do nothing 
which would offer to Japan any aid or com- 
fort in her unholy campaign to subjugate 
any part or portion of the Chinese Republic; 
second, we must invoke every economic 
weapon we have at our command to cripple 
the military machine through the use of 
which Japan is depending for success; and, 
third, we must aid and assist the victims of 
her aggressions in every way we can. 

If these fail, sterner policies must then be 
resorted to whatever sacrifices they may 
entail. 

If this means war, America will face the 
ordeal firm in the determination that all we 
have learned to hold near and dear shall not 
perish from this earth. 

Japan must not prevail! 
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War Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 7, 1941, while representatives 
of the Empire of Japan and the United 
States were engaged in negotiations 
looking toward a peaceful settlement of 
our difficulties, the Imperial Government 
of Japan made an unprovoked and un- 
warranted attack upon American bases 
at Hawaii, Manila, and Guam. The 
lives of a great many Americans were 
snuffed out, and it appears that Ameri- 
can vessels have been destroyed. Japan 
has made war on us. Japan is the ag- 
gressor nation. Our Federal Govern- 


“ment has accepted the challenge. Con- 


gress has passed a war resolution. The 
President has the power to use all the 
resources of our Government—Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and civilian—for 
winning this war. We are not going to 
surrender. We are not going under the 
yoke of slavery. We are going to main- 
tain our Government, our liberties, and 
our freedom. The cost may be great in 
lives and treasure but we are not going 
to yield. Nothing would be worse than 
surrender. Our liberty and our freedom 
is worth fighting for. All good Ameri- 
cans will rally to the support of the 
President. This is no time for partisan 
politics. America must show the spirit 
of our forefathers and defend the free- 
dom that was secured for us by the heroes 
of the past at such a tremendous cost. 
Let us show ourselves worthy of our 
ancestors. 





Boy Scout Activities in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


LETTER FROM ERNEST M. BLANCHARD 





Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an unusually 
interesting report by the Scout executive, 
Ernest M. Blanchard, of Monmouth 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, of which 
I am the chairman. The report covers 
a council-wide mobilization program 
study in which hundreds of scouters, 
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men, and organizations not previously 
connected with scouting cooperated in 
carrying out observation experimental 
maneuvers along the entire Jersey coast. 
It is particularly interesting because it 
shows what a civil organization can do 
to bring about complete and active local 
cooperation in a most timely and worth- 
while experiment in a large area on a 
wholly volunteer basis. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MONMOUTH COUNCIL, 
Boy Scouts oF AMERICA, 
Asbury Park, N. J., December 5, 1942. 
Senator WARREN BARBOUR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BarBour: Your good letter 
of November 28 has acted as sort of a re- 
minder to me that in your busy days in 
Washington and your enforced absence from 
the meetings of the board, you have neces- 
sarily been more or less out of touch with 
the Boy Scout activities of the council dur- 
ing recent months, so I am going to take 
this occasion to bring you up to date in re- 
gard to some of the happenings. 

We have just completed a really outstand- 
ing council-wide mobilization program in 
which huzdreds of Scouters, and men and 
organizations, not previously connected with 
Scouting, cooperated with the council, the 
districts, and the troops in carrying out a 
sort of observation maneuvers along the en- 
tire coast line. The coast from Cliffwood on 
the Raritan Bay to the Manasquan River was 
divided into seven districts and each district 
assigned a section to each of their troops 
It became a county-wide game. The situa- 
tion was that strange ships had been acting 
suspiciously off shore. Scouting planes from 
strange aircraft carriers were sighted in the 
air. “Fifth-column” specialists had been 
known to be operating in the area. Large 
forces had been concentrated at Fort Dix, 
Fort Monmouth, and Fort Hancock. The 
population was frightened and were fleeing to 
the mountains in Pennsylvania. All Boy 
Scouts of this area were working in conjunc- 
tion with other agencies to patrol the shore 
line for a mile deep and observe everything 
that took place on the water, on land, and in 
the air, and report accurately, by one method 
or another, back to their district headquar- 
ters, which in turn would report the signif- 
icant facts back to the council headquarters. 
The United States Army cooperated by set- 
ting up two-way radio communications be- 
tween the district and the council head- 
quarters as well as providing carrier pigeons 
to relay certain messages. The Coast Guard 
cooperated beautifully by having ships act 
strangely off shore and try to send in land- 
ing parties along parts of the beach. The 
State guard cooperated. The authorities at 
Fort Hancock worked with us. The State 
defense organization sent airplanes over and 
dropped more than 50 messages to the Scouts 
which were picked up and relayed in. The 
police and fire companies helped in prac- 
tically every borough and township by work- 
ing with the secret problems committee. The 
county engineering association provided map 
experts at every district headquarters to plot 
the location of the activities reported by the 
Scouts. The M. C. O. S. S. provided com- 
plete nursing service with trained nurses 
at the council mobilization headquarters and 
at each district headquarters. 

Wilbur Crosley, principal of the Manas- 
quan High School and district commissioner 
for that district, served as chief of staff. He 
set up a marvelous organization and worked 
day and night for weeks in advance to perfect 
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it. Practicaliy every troop in the council 
took part from 9 o'clock Saturday morning 
until 9 in the evening. This all happened 
on Saturday, November 22. The favorable 
comment which resulted from this activity 
has preven to everyone concerned that it was 
a most worth-while project. Literally hun- 
dreds of people participated. For instance, in 
the Asbury Park district headquarters there 
were 141 people busy from 9 a. m, to 9 p. m. 
receiving messages, plotting them on maps, 
copying them, figuring out the important 
information to be sent to council head- 
quarters. Mr. Crosley had 7 departments in 
each district, including departments of trans- 
portation, publicity, maps, personnel, records 
and office work, health and welfare, intelli- 
gence, communications, and secret problems. 

One of the Scout executives whom we in- 
vited down to serve and evaluate this pro- 
gram made this comment in reporting our 
mobilization to the national council. He 
said, “Never before have I seen an event of 
equal publicity value, and never before have 
I seen an event where the Scouts and 
Scouters, as well as a good many volunteers 
brought into the organization just for the 
day, have so much enthusiasm and genuine 
pleasure out of doing a job 

“Never have I seen as many different or- 
ganizations linked up with Scouting to doa 
job. I mean such organizations as the mu- 
nicipal authorities, including firemen, rpoiice- 
men, emergency squads, and such organiza- 
tions as the American Legion, parent-teacher 
association, public schools, etc. The. ability 
of the Scouts to make use of their knowledge 
of observation, cooking, fire building. first 
aid, signalling, civics, etc.. was proved be- 
yond a doubt. The whole thing was dra- 
matic; but, more important, it was a game 
which everybody enjoyed playing. grown-ups 
as well as the boys, and the benefits to 
Scouting should be lasting in the interesting 
of more boys in Scouting and interesting 
those already in in more intensive prepara- 
tion for emergency 

“I am sorry a good many executives could 
not have been there to observe as several of 
us did.” 

Well, we have all been raving about this 
affair, and I am sure it has been of tremen- 
dous value from every angle We feel, 28 a 
result, there will be more worth-while men 
in Scouting and a better understanding of 
Scouting on the part of the public. Also 
that there will be an increased desire on the 
part of boys to join the movement, and, 
after all, that is the thing we are after. 

To get away from the mobilization and 
give you some other general facts of interest, 
we expect by the end of the year to have an 
increase of about 200 members, which will 
bring our total up to about 2,000. We will 
have organized about 16 troops and ships 
during the year, although I am sorry to say 
we will have dropped about 8 or 10. Our 
sea scout squadron has increased in greater 
proportion than any part of the movement, 
for by the end of the year we expect to have 
8 ships in the council as against 6 of a year 
ago. The morale in the sea scout organiza- 
tion is high. 

The training program this fall has been 
outstanding. We have had an average at- 
tendance of about 80 scouters in the 3 courses 
recently conducted. 

On the whole, we feel that the council is 
doing a progressive piece of work in most 
respects and that there is much here of 
which those of you who have put your 
shoulder to the wheel over these many years 
can be proud. In saying this I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that there is still much 
to be accomplished and that we are far from 
reaching all of our objectives and our possi- 
bilities. It has been fun, however, to be 
associated with the many fine sccuters in this 
council. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ernest M. BLANCHARD, 
Scout Executive. 





Restore the Right to Work 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN (N. J.) 
EVENING RECORD 





Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress having declared war and it being 
the duty of every cititzen to render the 
greatest possible service to the Nation, is 
there any reason why special privileges, 
unjust exemption of duty to serve, should 
be extended to a man just because he is 
not in uniform and is the member of some 
favored organization? 

How much longer will the United States 
deny to the man who wishes to serve, 
through an expenditure of his toil, the 
right to thus back up his uniformed pro- 
tector? 

From the Bergen Evening Record of 
Friday, December 5, 1941, comes the fol- 
lowing: 


[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
December 5, 1941] 


UNIFORMED SELECTEES—-NON UNIFORMED 
EXEMPTEES 


Selecting the strongest of the strike-control 
measures before it, the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of almost 2 to 1 faced the Na- 
tion’s gravest domestic problem in a manner 
that was as refreshing as it was courageous 
Now the measure goes to the 96 Senators who 
comprise what is widely accepted as the 
world’s mcst powerful legislative body. 

Already the call has gone out to members of 
America’s labor oligarchy to assemble at 
Washington to gang up on these Senators— 
to exert mass influence to emasculate the 
measure’s restrictions against unionism gone 
mad in a period of great national travail. 
Mass intimidation of ostensibly free American 
workers is no novelty here or elsewhere in our 
land of the labor fee and home of the sub- 
versive knave. But it will be interesting to 
observe whether our freely elected United 
States Senators possess the same amount of 
intestinal fortitude to resist and defy mob 
coercion as did those 500 young workers at 
Air Associates a month ago. 

Senate proponents of the House measure 
should remind the'r opponents that the 
United States of America is engaged in an un- 
declared war and that to win it she has mobi- 
lized, or must ultimately mobilize, all of her 
human, material, and financial resources in 
the common cause. That means not only the 
hundreds of thousands of American young 
men who were torn from the arms of mothers 
and wives to serve selectively in the Army at 
$21 a month and board; it means that in 
greater or lesser degree all other Americans 
are expected to subordinate themselves to the 
national emergency. If workers, exempted 
from military service because they are em- 
ployed in defense industries, demand an un- 
restricted and uncontrolled right to strike and 
impede production, why should not our 
United States Senate extend an equal right 
to strike and impede Army training to the 
boys whom they drafted? Are these young 
men less worthy of consideration because of 
the greater sacrifices they have been called 
upon to make for the colors? That’s some- 
thing the Senators should think about when 
the labor ganging-up starts next week. 
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The restrictions surrounding these uni- 
formed selectees, widely separated from their 
homes and families by our selective-service 
law, should to some extent at least be a yard- 
stick by which to measure the restrictions 
placed on nonuniformed exemptees to keep 
the wheels of our defense industries moving 
for the duration. In the light of that com- 
parison, what is inequitable about the House 


Yequirements? They are that: 


No strike can be called except by a majority 
vote of the workers directly affected, by se- 
cret ballot under Government supervision. 

No strike can be called until a statutory 
cooling-off period has elapsed. 

No change shall take place in open- or 
closed-shop status now existent. 

No jurisdictional strikes shall be counte- 
nanced 

Unions shall make public reports of re- 
ceipts, expenditures, dues, and fees. 

No mass coercion, no imported picketeers, 
no imported strikebreakers shall be legal. 

No employer shall be compelled to deal 
with unions officered by Communists, Nazis, 
or criminals. 

If those restrictions are claimed by union- 
ists to be an invasion of their rights as Amer- 
icans during a national emergency, the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate may well 
ask themselves: What of our selectees who 
aoe | com everything for the land of their 
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Smith Antilabor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with the permission granted all 
Members of the House to extend their 
remarks on the Smith antilabor bill, I 
am taking this means of expressing my 
basic reasons for voting against the 
measure. 


At the outset, let me state definitely 
that I strongly favor elimination of the 
racketeers who have infested some of the 
labor unions. I may also state that the 
unions themselves are in accord with me 
in this. Further, I definitely believe that 
jurisdictional and “wildcat” strikes 
should not be permitted to interfere with 
the national-defense program. 

However, the proper way to cure a sore 
finger is not to cut off the whole hand. 
Similarly, the proper way to control the 
antics of a very few irresponsibles among 
the labor unions is not to destroy union- 
ism. It is my contention the Smith bill 
does exactly that. 

Because of an unusual legislative situa- 
tion three labor bills were brought before 
the House on the same day. I had per- 
sonally been working for the Kelly reso- 
lution, which presented an avenue for 
amicable settlement of the entire labor 
problem. Unfortunately, the legislative 
situation developed in such a way that we 
were permitted a vote on only one bill— 
the Smith amendment. This measure 
was brought before us despite the fact 
that no public hearings had ever becn 
held on the bill, and it had never been 
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reported out by any committee of the 
Congress. 

‘There was no reason for hysterical and 
ill-considered action on the part of the 
House. The “wildcat” labor problem, 
fostered by laxity of the administration, 
had been becoming increasingly acute for 
months, Several labor bills have been 
lying in the files of the Labor Committee 
and the Rules Committee since early this 
year. The committees have had ample 
time, if they were so minded, to examine 
into the entire labor problem thoroughly, 
and, by rational, deliberate, and thought- 
ful action, bring before the House a bill 
which would help labor clean its own 
house. Instead, the President’s last- 
minute indication that some antistrike 
legislation must be put through immedi- 
ately caused the passage of a measure 
which would demolish the present union- 
labor structure; which would put labor 
back into the bondage under which it 
served in the early nineteen hundreds. 

The New York Times, speaking of the 
Smith bill, editorially commented: 

The House bill is drastic, but it is also ill- 
considered. Some of its provisions seem ac- 
tually unworkable; some provisions indis< 
pensable to labor peace are missing altogether. 


In the same vein the Trenton State 
Gazette, of my home city, stated: 

It is unfortunate that the national feeling 
toward labor is such that such an extreme 
measure of reprisal should find so many sup- 
porters in the House of Representatives. 


One of.the reasons why I voted against 
the Smith bill, therefore, was my convic- 
tion that the function of the Congress 
is to legislate, not to punish. Punitive 
action against any group in this country, 
by any of the three branches of the Gov- 
ernment, should be unthinkable during 
this period when national harmony is so 
urgently required. 

In a speech made on the floor of the 
House cpposing the Smith bill, Repre- 
sentative JoHN McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, the majority leader and there- 
fore the administration’s spokesman on 
the floor of the House, declared; 


We do not want to do anything in haste 
today that we might repent at leisure. I am 
in favor of the passage of legislation, 
but legislation that will bring about a bet- 
ter understanding, not legislation that will 
be punitive in its nature. Respecting the 
high motives of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SmirH] as I do, I believe the adop- 
tion of this substitute will be construed as 
a punitive action against labor. The Smith 
amendment goes far beyond what we should 
legislate on today and I hope the Smith sub- 
stitute will be defeated. 


Such a strong statement from the ad- 
ministration’s spokesman in the House 
indicated clearly to me that, if the Smith 
bill were passed and if it were not 
drastically amended in the Senate, the 
President would veto the measure. If 
such should eventuate, our labor prob- 
lem would be thrown right back where 
we started. I certainly hope the Senate 
will amend the bill so as to make it work- 
able and helpful to those reputable labor 
leaders who are just as anxious as we 
are to have their union members.do their 
full share in the national-defense pro- 


gram, 
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War Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr, LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that I left Washington last Sat- 
urday for my district, for a few days’ 
much needed rest after an attack of flu, 
I was unable to reach the Capitol in time 
to be recorded on the vote on the dec- 
laration of war. : 

In the face of what Japan has done in 
ruthlessly and deliberately attacking us, 
destroying the lives of American citizens 
and our property, there is nothing left 
for us to do but retaliate with all our 
might. 

I want to state for the Recorp that I 
would have voted “aye” on the resolution 
had I been present. 

Of course, I regret that I was unable 
to be present but am happy that my vote 
was not needed. The spirit of unity 
which prevails will show to the world 
that we are a united people, ready to de- 
fend ourselves to the utmost. 





Another Oil Monopoly Executive Is Hired 
by the Government 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM PM, NEW YORK, N. Y, 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein an 
article from the New York daily news- 
paper PM, relating to Max W. Thornburg, 
recently made adviser on international 
oil matters to the State Department. I 
deplore this appointment. 

[From PM, New York, N. Y.] 

Corrre SEEKS OrL-LEAK PRoBE—OBJECIS TO 
THORNEURG ACTING aS STATE DEPARTMENT 
ADVISER 

(By I. F. Stone) 

Representative JoHN M. Corree (Democrat, 
Washington) will move in the House this 
week to extend his resolution for an investi- 
gation of dollar-a-year men to all new offi- 
cials recruited by the New Deal from the 
ranks of big business. 

The projected amendment, Corrre told 
PM, was directed at Max W. Thornburg, the 
State Department’s new adviser on interna- 
tional oil matters. 

“I think a congressional investigating com- 
mittee ought to look into the connection 
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between the State Department’s new adviser 
on oil and the secret shipments to Franco 
Spain revealed by PM and now shut off as 
a result of its exposé,” Corres said. 

Thornburg, until his appointment in Au- 
gust as an $8,000-a-year special assistant to 
Under Secretary Sumner Welles, of the State 
Department, was executive vice president of 
Bahrein Petroleum Co., which is jointly 
owned by Standard of California and Texas 
Co. 

CITES RIEBER CASE 


“Texas Co. supplied Franco with oil during 
the Spanish civil war,” Corre declared, “and 
has handled about 75 percent of the petro- 
leum shipments to Spain since that time. 
The chairman of its board, Capt. Torkild 
Rieber, was forced to resign after his rela- 
tions with Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick were 


exposed. 

“Dr. Westrick, Hitler’s mysterious special 
envoy to American business, used a car sup- 
plied him by the Texas Co. and described 
himself as a Texaco lawyer in Germany.” 

CorreE emphasized that he was not ac- 
cusing Thornburg of sharing Rieber’s pro- 
Nazi views, but that he objected to having 
“a representative of the Oil Trust” advising 
the State Department on oil. 

“I believe that a congressional committee 
ought to inquire who recommended Thorn- 
burg for his job, who in the State Depart- 
ment picked him, what views Thornburg has 
put forward on such basic oil questions as 
Mexican expropriation and embargoes on oil 
to nations friendly to the Axis and whether 
he intends to return to oil-company employ 
after the emergency is over,” Corres declared. 


WORLD INVESTMENTS 


CorreE pointed out that both Standard of 
California and Texas Co. had world-wide 
investments and interests affected by na- 
tional policies on oil. He said Texas Co. had 
subsidiaries in 22 countries, including a 
wholly owned Spanish subsidiary and two 
subsidaries in Colombia, from which France 
also has been obtaining oil. He pointed out 
that Texas Co. has subsidiaries in 5 other 
countries dominated by the Axis: Holland, 
France, Denmark, Italy, and Belgium. 

“Much the same thing is true of Standard 
of California,” Coffee asserted. “Both are 
dependent to some degree on Hitler’s good 
will for the recovery of these properties 
should the Nazis succeed in consolidating 
their New Order. Is it wise to have an execu- 
tive of these companies advising us on inter- 
national oil matters?” 

Corree said he could name a dozen inde- 
pendent oil men and engineers who were 
qualified to advise the Government on oil 
without being suspected of possibly having 
private axes to grind. 





War Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 8, 1941 





Mr. BUCKLEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has spoken. The 
issues are clear. Our position was defi- 
nitely set forth in the address delivered 
today by the President of the United 
States, 
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Yesterday, on peaceful Sunday, the 
radio brought shocking word of the cow- 
ardly and dastardly attacks by the Jap- 
anese on American soil in which Ameri- 
can blood has been shed, American lives 
have been taken, and American ships 
have been destroyed. 

We were up to this very moment en- 
gaged in friendly negotiations to ensure 
peace. Everything possible was being 
done to avoid war. 

I had hoped that at no time would I 
be called on to vote for a declaration of 
war. I recognize the seriousness of such 
an act. Japan has declared war on us. 
We have no alternative. We are already 
at war. I will vote to declare the exist- 
ence of a state of war with Japan and 
this country. 

Uncertain hours, critical days, grave 
dangers, and a long and bitter struggle 
is ahead of us but in the end the Amer- 
ican people, aided by its splendid armed 
forces, labor, capital, and the civilian 
population of this Nation will see it 
through to victory. Politics and fac- 
tional strife will be forgotten. We will 
be united. 

As a Member of the Congress I pledge 
my full support to the President and the 
administration to see this struggle be- 
tween democracy and_ dictatorship 
through. 

And so I pray to God that He will soon 
bring peace to this Nation; to the world, 
and a restoration of freedom to the 
peoples of this great universe. 





The Gentle Commoner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSF OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


LETTER AND AN EDITORIAL FROM THE 
BOSTON POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and an editorial from the 
Boston Post: 


RetTart TRADE BOARD OF THE 
Boston CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, Mass., December 8, 1941. 
Hon. JosePH E. CASEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE CASEY: I know that 
you as well as all of us regret that the war 
situation made it necessary to postpone the 
luncheon in honor of JOHN McCorMack. 
We hope that in a few weeks John may be 
able to get away from Washington, at which 
time we shall try to tell John how high we 
regard him 
In the meantime it seems to me that it 
would be very helpful if you could get the 
enclosed editorial from the Boston Post into 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This editorial is 
such an extraordinarily fine one that it ought 
to be given the widest circulation. 

I hope you will find it possible to follow the 
above suggestion. 

Will you be good enough to let me hear 
from you? 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially yours. 
DANIEL BLOOMFIELD, Manager. 


[From the Boston Sunday Post of December 7, 
1941} 


THE GENTLE COMMONER 


They tell in ancient legend of Cormac Cas, 
prince of all the lands below the Eiscir Riada, 
in ancient Ireland, who was fierce in a hun- 
dred battles but gentle with all his subjects 
in hours of peace. 

Cormac, the old scribes tell us, was the 
founder of the great clan Cormac, a noble 
house which gave its name to numerous 
descendants. 

They are found scattered, like the seeds of 
Eire, all over the world, above the green sod 
and beneath it. 

They have crossed swords with knights and 
serfs, these many centuries, and have delved 
deeply into the arts, witness McCormack, the 
Irish thrush; and, theology, witness Cormac 
na Liathain, who left his books on the stones 
of far Iceland long before civilized men went 
there. 

They are in high places and in humbie 
stations, and one of the humblest was the 
tall, dark, and mystic youth from South 
Boston, who, at the tender age of 14, was 
left fatherless to face the steep ladder of life. 

Tomorrow, in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, a gathering of Bostonians wil] take 
place there to do honor to the man who was 
once this youth. He is now Majority Leader 
JoHN W. McCormack, of the National House, 
and he holds in political power the third 

ighest position in America today. 

These rankings are generally counted by 
political students as. President, Speaker of 
the House, and majority leader of the House, 
in that order. 

The gathering, which was originally con- 
sidered to be a modest affair, with a few 
hundred present, has become one of the big- 
gest events of its kind. The committee has 
been literally swamped with applications for 
tickets. 

The luncheon is being given by the Retail 
Trade Board, the Maritime Association, the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston. Rarely has there 
been such a unanimous tribute from so many 
highly placed business organizations. It is 
described as an “opportunity for the business- 
men of Boston to show their appreciation of 
Mr. McCormacx’s distinguished public serv- 
ice.” 

In the gathering, in overwhelming numbers, 
will be merchants, the businessmen, the rep- 
resentatives of every activity in civic life and 
a wholesale turnout of prominent men of all 
political kinships and variations. 

The new dealers, the old dealers, the isola- 
tionists, and the interventionists will all be 
represented. It will be a representative gath- 
ering, if Boston has ever seen one, with a com- 
mon purpose of seeing and hearing the modest 
man who wields such singular power in one 
of the most important periods of American 
history. 

JoHn W. McCormack is rather more than 
a political phenomenon. He is a landmark 
of the Rooseveltian Congresses. 

He is a political paradox, for never before 
in the history of the country or his party 
has a northern Democrat been able to rule the 
delegation from below the Mason and Dixon’s 
line. But sanely and surely and gently, 
he has handled the reins of one of the stormi- 
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est parliaments in the world, with a record of 
success which can hardly be matched. 

True, he has had behind him an American 
President who is possessed of a political sa- 
gacity far and above any of our generation 
and, perhaps, of previous generations. 

True, the executive department of our Gov- 
ernment has exercised a dominance never 
known before in our history. 

But that is not the complete story. Much 
of it can be traced to the rare parliamentary 
skill of Congressman McCormack. And most 
of his skill can be traced to a tremendous 
capacity for hard work. 

From morning until far into the night, the 
little office reserved for the majority leader 
on Capitol Hill sees a continuous parade of 
men and women, Members of Congress, mem- 
bers of the Government, and just plain 
people. 

The majority leader never has knowingly 
refused to see a man or a woman who seeks 
his help or his intercession, and } e has never 
been known to ignore a letter or an appeal. 

There are men and women all over the 
United States who have in their possession 
letters which the majority leader himself 
laboriously typed, long after his office was 
closed and his secretaries had gone home. 

His associates in that tumultuous House 
look for him on any kind of an errand at any 
hour. He has established a record for con- 
tinuous daily attendance in Congress and 
more than a record for being on the job. 

The mark of a great man, Carlyle said; is 
one with whom any fellow being can be at 
ease. If this is true, our gift to the Congress 
is a great man. 

Mr. McCormack admirably conceals in his 
ordinary mien the prestige of his office and 
the fire of his oratorical ability. 

He has a direct simplicity in approach to 
his problems, masterly and likable way of 
getting down to business with even his ad- 
versaries. Only rarely does he embark upon 
& spontaneous and tempestuous course of 
oratory, but then with his tall, commanding 
figure, his dark hair streaked with gray, he 
expands, dominates, and—up to now—wins 
his debates. 

No visitor from this Commonwealth need 
ever look down from the Gallery of the Na- 
tional House and make apologies for the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. Many a more 
pretentious politician would have given his 
right arm to have said, as did JoHNn McCor- 
MACK, “I love America.” in the heat of the 
Neutrality Act repeal debate. 

We join with the civic leaders of Boston in 
their testimonial to him tomorrdw. We wish 
a distinguished fellow citizen all good fortune 
in his position on the bridge of the national 
ship of state. 
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Organized Labor and the War 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
break of war with Japan, which came 
with such surprising swiftness over the 
week end, has cast an entirely new light 
on the defense-lakor picture in America, 
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making it advisable, in my opinion, for 
Congress to reconsider restrictive labor 
legislation now pending before the Sen- 
ate. 

A week ago, when the House passed the 
so-called Smith bill, America was at 
peace. Today weareat war. Our coun- 
try is engaged in a fight for its very ex- 
istence, and if I know anything about 
the organized workers of America, legis- 
lation to insure unbroken production of 
war materials is no longer needed. 

I have the utmost confidence in their 
loyalty and patriotism, and I know what 
their answer will be to the challenge that 
confronts us in the Pacific. That an- 
swer will make it unnecessary for Con- 
gress to legislate to keep our war 
machinery humming. 

Under these changed circumstances, I 
believe it would be wise for the Senate to 
delay action on antistrike legislation, to 
permit organized Jabor to enter into a 
voluntary agreement with the Govern- 
ment guaranteeing continuous produc- 
tion in our war industries. 

Many of you will recall that after the 
outbreak of the World War in 1917 Sam- 
uel Gompers, the great labor leader of 
that time, voluntarily negotiated an 
agreement with the Government to in- 
sure labor peace for the duration of the 
conflict. 

I believe that the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations are ready to negotiate such 
an agreement today, for leaders of both 
these organizations were among the first 
to pledge their unlimited support to the 
Government following the Japanese at- 
tack in the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, I know something about 
organized workers, having spent most of 
my life among them in one of the largest 
industrial communities in Indiana. A 
majority of the people in my home city 
are compelled to work for a living. 
Many of them are skilled workers, proud 
of their trades, and, in my opinion, they 
are as competent and as intensely loyal 
and patriotic as workers anywhere in 
America. 

In the majority of cases these folks 
are union members, American-born, and 
have contributed much to improve the 
efficiency and usefulness of labor unions. 
They have accepted the responsibilities 
of union membership along with its privi- 
leges, and point with justifiable pride to 
one of the finest records of peaceful labor 
relations of any community in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, for my people antistrike 
legislation is now unnecessary. And in 
view of developments of the past few 
days such legislation would cast an unfair 
Teflection on their patriotism and devo- 
tion to their courtry. 

Let us, rather, demonstrate our confi- 
dence in them by approaching this prob- 
lem in the American way—in the way 
that we did in the last war, when the 
workers of America voluntarily accepted, 
for the period of the emergency, certain 
limitations on their lawful rights made 
necessary by the war crisis, 
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Puerto Rico Pledges Fortunes, Lives, and 
Honor in Defense of the United States 
of America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





TELEGRAM TO THE PRESIDENT 





Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include a telegram which I 
sent to the President of the United 
States yesterday. The telegram reads 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 8, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

In this grave hour when our Nation has 
been provoked ~nd attacked by surprise and 
teachery, allow me to convey, on behalf of 
2,000,000 American citizens in Puerto Rico, the 
will and determination of the Puerto Rican 
people to full-heartedly back you and the 
Amierican Government and peopie. Puerto 
Rico requests the honor to do its full part 
with all sacrifices to win victory. I hereby 
pledge the fortunes, lives, and honor of my 
people in this struggle for our American 
Nation and for the survival of freedom and 
democracy throughout the world. 

Borfvar PacAn, 

Resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico. 





The War With Japan 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
after voting last week for the strike-con- 
trol bill and the $8,000,000,000 national- 
defense appropriation measure, and after 
conferring with the Speaker with refer- 
ence to the legislative program for this 
week, I left Washington Saturday night 
for Oklahoma for the purpose of com- 
pleting some long-neglected dental work. 
I recently had 17 teeth extracted—some 
badly infected. 

As soon as I learned that out of peace- 
ful Sunday skies, without a word of warn- 
ing, and while peace negotiations were 
still actively under way, Japan had un- 
loosed a ruthless and wanton attack on 
the United States, I returned to Washing- 
ton as quickly as transportation by air 
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could be obtained. I deeply regret that 
I was one of 42 Members of the House 
who, like 13 Senators, were not able to 
reach the Capital in time to vote for the 
resolution declaring that a state of war 
exists between the Imperial Government 
of Japan and the Government and people 
of the United States. 

As the vote in the House was practi- 
cally unanimous, my vote was not neces- 
sary, but I would, of course, have voted 
without hesitation to accept this sudden 
and unprovoked challenge by the brutal, 
cowardly, and treacherous totalitarian 
outlaws. We had no choice except to 
fight or surrender. There was but one 
answer a liberty-loving, self-respecting 
people could make. Americans do not 
know how to surrender. But the whole 
world will soon learn that we know how 
to fight when we are attacked. The bat- 
tle is on. It will not stop until Japanese 
militarism has been ended for all time. 

Since I visited the Far East 6 years 
ago, I have doubted that we could avoid 
an eventual showdown with the Japanese 
war lords. They have been wanting war 
for a long time, and swaggering around 
Asia murdering a lot of unarmed Chinese. — 
Now they are going to get a war, and a 
real one. 

Mr. Speaker, the war came in the way 
that—if there must be war—we would 
want it recorded in history. Japan has 
attacked us without cause. Never was 
there a more clear-cut case of naked ag- 
gression. The United States was still 
pleading for peace, still offering Japan 
honorable friendship, when: she struck 
without warning. The record is clear. 
This Nation is not the aggressor but the 
defender. This gives our peace-loving, 
democratic people something Japan 
lacks—the will to fight and the will to 
win. 

By her very stealth and treachery, 
Japan has eliminated our chief dangers— 
indifference and division. Whatever the 
initial military and naval gains from her 
betrayal, they will be offset by the defense 
spirit and untapped power of a great, 
free, united Nation. 

We had no imperialistic designs on any 
other country anywhere on earth. We 
wanted to live at peace. But the totali- 
tarian aggressors, the imperialistic mad- 
men of Europe and Asia, sought this war 
and forced it upon us, and so long as they 
exist they threaten everything we have 
cherished and loved during all our 
existence. 

The choice was not ours. It was made 
for us by a small group of treacherous 
and cunning rulers in Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, who, together, set the time and 
plotted the strategy. without regard for 
honor among nations or faith between 
peoples. They have challenged the right 
of any nation to exist but in subservience 
and slavery, the right of any people to 
share in the governments of the world 

We have accepted that challenge. We 
have taker up the task of keeping democ- 
racy alive, and of thrusting tyranny back 
into the foul pit from which it came. 

The die is cast; we have crossed the 
Rubicon. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Congress must sup- 
port all efforts to combat this new spread 
of Axis aggression. War, with its trag- 
edy, has come to our people. We will see 
it through. We will fight as never before 
to maintain our liberties by the complete 
defeat of our foes, and to restore the 
blessings of peace to the world. 





War Resolution 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BEVERLY M. VINCENT 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. VINCENT of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday, under permission 
granted by the House, I placed in the 
RecorpD a statement which I would Jike to 
read this morning. It is as follows: 


This has been a sad and thrilling day for 
me. I left the bedside of my wife, who is ill 
at cur home in Kentucky, and flew here today 
by airplane and reached the door of the House 
just as the vote was completed. I failed to 
make it by about 1 minute. 

At Cincinnati, Ohio, I was joined by the 
gentleman from California, Congressman 
JoHN COSTELLO, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Congressman JosEPH MCARDLE. 
We reached the airport here at 1:15 p. m., 
which is about 20 minutes ahead of schedule. 
We were met there by two motorcycle police- 
men, and they cleared the road of traffic and 
led the way to the Capitol. I want to con- 
gratu).te them on the fine work they did. 

I was shocked at the cowardly act of the 
Japanese, who struck at our forces without 
warning. Of course, I regret that I failed to 
reach the House in time to vote, but I am 
happy that my vote was not needed. 

I am sure our Navy is able to handle the 
situation The Naval Affairs Committee 
meets at 10 a. m. tomorrow, and we are put- 
ting the finishing touches to some matters 
that I think will make our armed forces more 
effective 

The House is to be congratulated on its 
action today, as the vote shows that we are a 
united people and that we are ready to defend 
ourselves. We have the finest fleet in the 
world, and I am certain it will punish severely 
the cowardly murderers who attacked our un- 
suspecting people. I have no doubt as to the 
outcome. I think we are prepared for this 
fight, and I know our boys will take full 
revenge for this dastardly act. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to say that I feel 
greatly indebted to the police officers who 
led the way from the airport to the Capi- 
tol. Iam sure we made 60 miles an hour, 
and the officers with their sirens attract- 
ed a great number of people to the side- 
walks. It was thrilling to be racing 
through the Nation’s Capital at 60 miles 
an hour and part of the time going the 
wrong way on one-way streets. 

The pilots on the airplane were exceed- 
ingly courteous and helpful in every way, 
and everyone did everything possible to 
get us here in time to vote. 


Iam also grateful that my wife is much 
improved today. 

I am proud of the membership of this 
Congress. We have put aside all our dif- 
ferences and we have been completely 
united in our efforts to defend the Nation. 
It is a great honor to be a Member of this 
patriotic body. 





Soil Conservation Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELMER H. WENE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. WENE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege to support agricultural leg- 
islation, particularly that of interest to 
the producers of wheat, corn, and other 
commodities to the extent where we have 
assured them a parity price plus an 85- 
percent parity loan. In going a step fur- 
ther, it seems advisable to give further 
consideration to the consumers of these 
commodities, especially those engaged in 
poultry raising, including the production 
of eggs and poultry meats. 

To accomplish this end, I am urging 
the retention of the 85-percent parity- 
loan provision in the Soil Conservation 
Act in line with a letter written by me 
under date of December 8, 1941, to Hon. 
H. P. Fuimer, chairman of the House 
Agricultural Committee. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, the 
letter follows: 


DEceMBER 9, 1941. 
Hon. H. P. FuLMEr, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuatrMAN: I understand that 
the Senate bill proposing to extend the Soil 
Conservation Act and the Eighty-five Percent 
Parity Loan Act will come up for considera- 
tion with an amendment proposing a 100- 
percent loan as a substitute for the 85-percent 
loan. 

This would operate very much against many 
of the people of my district who are engaged 
in the poultry business, since it would nat- 
urally increase prices on grain and feed they 
have to purchase. 

I am very much in favor of the continu- 
ance of the soil-conservation program, but I 
am hopeful the committee will offer a substi- 
tute amendment on the floor of the House re- 
taining the 85-percent loan provision. I feel 
that the retention of the 85-percent loan pro- 
vision will give ample protection to the pro- 
ducer as well as to the consumer. 

With appreciation for your many past 
favors and cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER H. WENE. 
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Blueprint of an Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I never tire 
in my efforts to more clearly depict the 
exceptional possibilities of the great re- 
gion which I have the honor in part to 
represent in this body, and for that rea- 
son I am bringing to the attention of 
Congress another article recently written 
by the Honorable Richard L. Neuberger, 
of Portland, Oreg., a member of the Ore- 
gon State Legislature, and which article 
appeared in the Portland Oregonian of 
November 30, 1941. 

The article follows: 


[From the Portland Oregonian of November 
30, 1941] 


BLUEPRINT OF AN EMPIRE 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Jim O’Sullivan can remember when it all 
began. In an old jalopy he bounced cover 
the gaunt plains above the Columbia River. 
Tires blew out iike firecrackers and the 
cracked radiator steamed up with the regu- 
larity of a geyser. At the scrawny little 
towns Jim stopped and said, “Friends, some 
day this is going to be a Garden of Eden. 
Water will flow onto the soil and the desert 
will bloom like the rose. Countless people 
will com. here in a great migration, and rich 
farms and busy settlements will rise out of 
the sagebrush.” 

Many of the folks laughed. A few of them 
believed him, though. Restaurant keepers 
put enough meals on the counter to keep 
vitality in his lean Irish frame. Good friends 
trusted him for gasoline and bed and board. 
Some even raised money to help send him 
across the continent to the Nation’s Capital, 
where he spread out maps and charts and 
soil reports and told his tale with burning 
sincerity to Senators and Congressmen and 
anyone else who would listen. 

That was a long time ago—nearly 20 years. 
Today Jim O’Sullivan trudges across those 
dry uplands with engineers, economists, sur- 
vey crews, and Government reconnaissance 
parties. The water is coming. Soon Jim’s 
prophesy will be truth and the desert will 
bloom like the rose. After two decades de- 
voted to crusading for Grand Coulee Dam, 
Jim himself is secretary of the Quincy-Co- 
lumbia irrigation district, where the first 
water will be delivered in the greatest rec- 
lamation project in the history of mankind. 

Water froin the swift reaches of the Co- 
lumbia River will flow onto the Quincy flats 
in 1944. Until then the most comprehen- 
sive planning program ever undertaken will 
be pushed forward. Last year, President 
Roosevelt said that under no consideration 
would the land at Grand Coulee be settled 
in hit-or-miss fashion. Now surveyors are 
at work classifying, mapping, and grading 
the whole area. Approximately 1,200,000 
acres are to be irrigated. This equals the 
State of Delaware in size and is the largest 
chunk of agricultural land awaiting develop- 
ment in the United States. 
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€ The eminent geographer, J. Rus- 
sell Smith, estimates that 40,000 farm families 
alone will find productive activity on the 
Coulee lands. Many men and women in small 


growth and benefits are expected in the three 
great trading centers nearby—Seattle, 145 
miles across the Cascades; Spokane, 95 miles 
to the east, and Portland, 200 miles down the 
Columbia from Pasco, southern tip of the 
project. 

Today on the upland desert, where Jim 
O'Sullivan predicted a new Canaan in the 
wilderness, men are laying out the blueprint 
for an empire. Never before has so expansive 
an area been so carefully scrutinized. The 
land is being classified according to soil tex- 
ture, soil depth, alkali concentration, stoni- 
ness, contour, and grading. Government ex- 
perts are marking where wheat will grow, in 
which direction the water will flow and where 
potatoes are more suitable than alfalfa. No 
detail has been overlooked. 

QUESTIONS COVER MULTITUDE OF FARM PROBLEMS 


The questions are infinite. What type of 
farms are best adapted to the area? How 
much water will be required? How can needy 
but worthy families be helped to establish 
themselves? Should settlers be concentrated 
in small, semicooperative communities? 
Where should towns be located? What about 
the sites of other essentials—railroad spurs, 
schools, post offices, transmission lines, sew- 
age systems, warehouses, and telephone ex- 
changes? Should there be numerous villages 
and hamlets or merely a few larger towns? 

Grand Coulee Dam is practically completed. 
A few more months will see this mightiest 
of engineering enterprises entirely finished. 
Then a great pumping plant must be in- 
stalled to heave water from the lake behind 
the dam into the Grand Coulee, which is the 
dry canyon the Columbia carved ages ago 
during the glacial period: Massive concrete 
foundations now are ready for a dozen 
pumps; any one of these monsters could 
pump the water supply for all of New York 
City. The 12 of them will suck water out of 
the Columbia River for the project lands off 
to the south. 

Always in the past colonization of new 
frontiers has taken place at random. People 
have moved in, tilled the land or staked out 
herds and waited to see if it was their lucky 
day. But the 1,200,000 acres near Grand 
Coulee will be different. They will constitute 
the first planned frontier of all time. Under 
the direction of Dr. Harlan H. Barrows, of the 
geography department of the University of 
Chicago, the plans are taking form. He has 
the active assistance of practically all the 
Government and State agencies in the North- 
west, to say nothing of many railroads and 
other private organizations. 

Maj. S. E. Hutton, of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, has pointed to the need for such 
planning: “Some of the people who will set- 
tle on the Grand Coulee lands will have cap- 
ital: with which to purchase land, clear and 
level it, construct ditches, and erect build- 
ings. More will require financial aid and 
many, undoubtedly, will have few resources. 
Settlers will differ in temperament, train- 
ing, and experience. Among those who have 
expressed an interest in settling these lands 
are irrigation farmers, elsewhere in the West, 
dry-land wheat farmers, fathers seeking 
lands for their sons, eastern factory and of- 
fice workers, mechanics in many parts of 
the country, and migrants from the dust 
bowl.” 

Dr. Barrows and his staff are at work now 
On possible sites for towns and villages. They 
expect existing communities to expand into 
sizable places. But in some vast sections of 
the lands to be irrigated no towns exist. The 
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planning experts are figuring out the best 
locations for communities certain to be built 
up. Roads will be laid out with the assist- 
ance of the State of Washington. Railway 
Spurs and sidings will be run in by one of 
the four lines which thread through the 
area—the Great Northern, the Northern Pa- 
cific, the Union Pacific, and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. The Bonne- 
ville Power Administration will aid in the 
installation of back-boné transmission lines. 


WATER GOES TO WIDELY SEPARATED SECTIONS 


When the first delivery of water is made 
three widely separated localities will be irri- 
gated. They are the Quincy-Columbia Irri- 
gation District of 27,900 acres in the extreme 
northwest of the Africa-shaped region to be 
settled; the east district of 27,400 acres, about 
19 miles toward the sunrise from the Quincy 
district; and the south district of 15,300 
acres, in the extreme south of the area near 
Pasco. These districts aggregate 60,600 acres. 
Survey crews know where the main irriga- 
tion canals will surge through them and 
where side ditches will be cut in to divert 
water to individual farms. 

The first tracts to be reclaimed have been 
scattered at widely separated points for a 
particular reason. Dr. Barrows was afraid 
that were the original lands brought under 
cultivation at one concentrated location, then 
towns and schools and highways would also 
be concentrated to the disadvantage of the 
rest of the area. Settlers on the other side 
of the project might be forced to drive 70 
miles for a haircut or a package of aspirin. 
At Bonneville Dam in 1937 President Roose- 
velt said he would insist that the Pacific 
Northwest be colonized on a decentralized 
basis; such a policy is in effect at Grand 
Coulee. 


FAMILY HOLDINGS LIMITED TO 80 ACRES 


Congress has decided that a family will be 
permitted to own only 80 acres of the project 
land; the holdings of a single man will be 
limited to 40 acres. Much of the land is now 
owned by banks, railroads, and trust com- 
panies. This must be sold at the price set 
by the Government; if held for speculative 
purposes, water will not be coasted onto it. 
The technicians and soil experts have classi- 
fied the land into three grades—first, second, 
and third class. This judgment is based on 
preductivity. First-class land will sell for 
approximately $15 an acre, second-class at 
$10, and third-class at $7.50. 

Attached to each will be a charge of $85 
for the water right. This means that to be 
included in the Grand Coulee irrigation sys- 
tem the farmer must pay $85 for every acre 
that he reclaims. Investment of this sum 
will give him a permanent water right; it 
will not be revocable. Payments will be 
spaced over a period of 40 years without in- 
terest. They will thus amount to about $2 
annually. In addition, there will be a yearly 
charge of $2.60 an acre for the upkeep of 
the irrigation system. This will pay for 
maintaining the canals, purchasing power for 
the pumping stations, and similar necessi- 
ties. This assessment will be perpetual. 

Thus for $4.60 an acre for the first 40 years, 
and for $2.60 an acre after that, the settler 
at Grand Coulee will obtain a steady, perma- 
nent, and never-failing supply of water. Let 
the summers be long and arid and choking 
and still his bean fields and apple orchards 
will be damp and moist. The far-off Cana- 
dian icefields which nourish the Columbia 
River are not at the mercy of the weather's 
whims. They send a steady drain of water 
down a distant course to the sea, regardless 
of rainfall or snow. In fact, the Columbia’s 
flow is heaviest just when the most water is 
needed for irrigation. This makes it the 
greatest reclamation river in the United 
States. 

Because this project is so appealing, Gov- 
ernment officials are constantly warning peo- 
ple not to be bilked by land speculators 
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trying to sell them land near Grand Coulee. 
A young Montana couple recently paid $500 
for land which never will be irrigated. The 
tract was within the project area all right, 
but the survey made by Dr. Barrow and his 
aides had shown it to be so hard and sub- 
marginal that reclamation would be futile. 
After this episode John C. Page, United States 
Commission of Reclamation, immediately is- 
sued a warning: 
WARNING TELLS BUYERS TO BE CAREFUL 


“When anyone is approached to purchase 
within or near the Columbia Basin project, 
he should get in touch immediately with 
the Bureau of Reclamation at Coulee Dam, 
Wash., to determine if the land is actually 
within the project, what its Government- 
appraised value is, and when it will receive 
water. This information will be given abso- 
lutely free. Some Columbia Basin land may 
have to wait for water 20 years or more. The 
plan of development calls for the irrigation 
of approximately 50,000 acres each year, be- 
ginning in 1944. This is going to be a great 
project, and we do not want it sullied by 
heartbreaking stories of men and women 
swindled by speculators and frauds.” 

Exactly how will the Grand Coulee under- 
taking work? Its operation is simple though 
vast. The colossal pumps at the dam will 
force water from the Columbia River up into 
the Grand Coulee. This long, dry canyon 
will act as a balancing reservoir. From it 
water will flow through canals and ditches 
onto the 1,200,000 acres which need only 
moisture to be transformed from sagebrush 
into fertile farms and ranches. All along 
the line supplementary pumping plants and 
earthen dams to control the flow of water 
will be necessary. Each of the three big irri- 
gation districts—Quincy-Columbia, East, and 
South—ultimately will include about 400,000 
acres, and this land will be a network of 
canals. 

The Grand Coulee is an example of Nature’s 
beneficence. Countless centuries ago a prong 
of the Pleistocene ice sheet forced the Colum- 
bia River out of its course; for thousands of 
years the river ran at right angles to its nor- 
mal channel, cutting a great ditch through 
the lava plateau. That ditch is the Grand 
Coulee. It makes an ideal reservoir for the 
world’s No. 1 irrigation project. It is like a 
monstrous shoe box and has a flat bottom and 
sheer sides. Its rocky escarpments are ser- 
ried and ribbed like the walls of an Indian 
temple. 

Grand Coulee Dam with all its power apra- 
ratus is costing approximately $181,000,000. 
The supplementary work and the irrigation 
canals will cost in the neighborhood of 
$208,000,000. Where will this money come 
from? It must be advanced by the Govern- 
ment, although it will be paid back in time 
by the people who settle the land. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is said to have this work par- 
ticularly in mind as one of the ways to take 
up the employment slack after the present 
emergency has ended. Thousands of men 
will be needed to rear earthen dams, dig 
canals, build roads, and otherwise put the 
blueprint for an empire into actual effect. 


INVESTIGATIONS PROCEEDING NOW UNDER EXPERTS 


In the meanwhile the joint investigations 
under Dr. Barrows and William E. Warne, of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. are going for- 
ward. Already these experts know what type 
of crops are best for much of the land. Other 
questions are being answered as the investi- 
gations proceed. What industries can best 
be established in the area? Lawyers? Nurses? 
School teachers? Small newspapers? Bar- 
bers? Thus it goes. When the first settle- 
ment is made in 1944, the settlers—these col- 
onizers of America’s last frontier—will find 
the pattern of their lives and destinies pretty 
well laid out. 

From his office in the little town of Quincy, 
Jim O’Sullivan can look cut and see endless 
expanses of sagebrush. It is sagebrush still, 
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as it was 20 years ago when he drove across 
it in’ his old car. But every inch of it has 
been studied and analyzed by men who }:now 
that only water is necessary to make it give 
root to vegetables, fruits, and fodder. Soon 
the pumps will begin to throb and the water 
will arrive. “I guess,” says Jim, “that will be 
about the biggest day in the history of the 
inland empire. Can’t imagine a bigger one, 
anyhow.” 


Mr. Speaker, to those who have read 
the foregoing article let me state that I 
am intimately familiar with the region 
therein described and with Jim O’Sulli- 
van, who is made the hero of this article. 
The writer has in no instance overdrawn 
the picture as to either the region or 
the man. 

Thirty-four years ago I enrolled as a 
student in what was then the Bellingham 
State Normal School at Bellingham, 
Wash., and which is now known as the 
Western College of Education. At that 
time I first met Jim O'Sullivan, who was 
a professor in that institution, being the 
head of the department of history and 
economics. I was a student in his classes. 
He was then a young man of exceptional 
ability and gifted as an instructor. He 
was a man of practical imagination and 
unbounded faith and enthusiasm in the 
possibilities of the young State of Wash- 
ington. 

In 1909 Mr. O’Sullivan left his post as 
an instructor and moved eastward across 
the Cascade Mountains to Ephrata, 
Wash., which was then a little, wind- 
swept village that had just been desig- 
nated the county seat of the newly 
created Grant County. He there began 
the practice of law, and during a good 
part of the next 2 years I was associated 
with him as his student in the study of 
law. I feel, therefore, that I know Jim 
O’Sullivan well enough not only to assert 
that what Mr. Neuberger says of him in 
tais article is a fact, but to go further 
and say that Grand Coulee Dam and the 
Columbia Basin irrigation development 
would never have been started when it 
was nor carried forward as it has been, 
but for the tireless, energetic, enthusias- 
tic and zealous efforts of Mr. O’Sullivan. 
He spent the best years of his life and a 
substantial personal fortune, that he in- 
herited, in the battle to receive proper 
recognition for this mighty development. 

Grand Coulee Dam is now about com- 
pleted. It is already beginning to pour 
out into industry a portion of its almost 
limitless hydroelectric energy. No other 
single plant in America is going to be 
able to furnish a like amount of energy 
in this critical period in our national ex- 
istence, when electrical energy is so 
essential to the success of our efforts. I 
am glad, therefore, that I can add my 


feeble tribute to that which the writer of © 


the article I have here inserted pays to 
Jim O’Sullivan. 

There are many splendid citizens of 
the inland empire, some who have al- 
ready gone to their reward, that are 
entitled to great credit for the part they 
have taken in securing the construction 
of Grand Coulee Dam, but there are none 
to whom greater praise or credit is due 
than my fine friend and former in- 
structor, Jim O’Sullivan. He has lived to 
see the dam a reality. He is now carry- 
ing on, with the same faith, energy, and 


determination the struggle to see the 
1,200,000 acres of barren, waste desert 
land converted into the mighty, rich ag- 
ricultural empire that it will become 
when water is carried to these lands. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, let me state 
that when these dark days have passed 
and when we as a nation are allowed to 
again turn to peaceful pursuits, the vi- 
sions and dreams of Jim O’Sullivan will 
rapidly become realities, and as time goes 
on thousands of Americans who come to 
live in that new empire or who happen 
to pass through it will learn more of the 
struggle made to bring it into being, and 
they will bless the name of Jim O’Sulli- 
van, the man who did so much for his 
State and Nation. 





Pearl Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in the en- 
tire history of our Republic no naval de- 
feat equals the magnitude of the disas- 
ter suffered by us on December 7 at Pearl 
Harbor. The victory at Bull Run did 
not win the Civil War for the Confed- 
erates. This will not win the war for the 
Japs. How many officers and men of 
the plane carrier Lexington, and the bat- 
tleships Oklahoma, West Virginia, and 
Pennsy.vania were on shore, instead of 
on their ships, Saturday night and Sun- 
day morning when death and destruc- 
tion approached? Why, and who is re- 
sponsible for this? Is it a fact that plane 
detectors were not manned? Why is it 
two Jap plane carriers and droves of 
Jap planes were not detected before they 
struck? Did naval officers, trained at 
public expense, fail our people at the very 
hour for which they were trained? Were 
two Japanese carriers sunk later? If so, 
is this the extent of the Jap naval losses? 
Did not our Army and Navy maintain an 
air patrol over Hawaii and out at sea? 
Is this the same Pearl Harbor that Amer- 
ican high ranking naval officers have as- 
sured us is impregnable—the Gibraltar 
of the west? Did the Jap aircraft car- 
riers cover a span of Ocean 2,750 miles 
without being detected? If so why was 
this permitted to occur? In view of the 
declared and evident emergency, why did 
not our military and naval air force at- 
tack the invaders above the fortifications 
of Oahu, if not before? How does it 
happen that Jap naval forces, and trans- 
ports, approached Midway Island, Guam, 
and Wake Island without detection by 
our forces? Where was our vaunted 
Navy? Why not let Americans know the 
truth? Future generations of Americans 
will recall Pearl Harbor and December 
7, 1941, and say that was our black Sun- 
day. Hundreds of years from now, will 
this disaster be cited as a flagrant ex- 
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ample of inattention, carelessness, and 
failure? If our Republic exists for thou- 
sands of years, may young Americans of 
the future profit by this bitter experience. 





War and Our Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





LETTERS IN SUPPORT OF WAR 
RESOLUTION 





Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following commu- 
nications: 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., December 8, 1941. 
JOHN E. Focarty, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Rhode Island labor movement pledges 
its full support and cooperation to President 
Roosevelt in whatever course he proposes. 
We are prepared to go all the way to prove 
that Rhode Island is still the greatest State 
in the United States. We know where you 
stand and we are proud of you. You have 
but to command and we shall serve. 

RHODE ISLAND STATE BRANCH, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Wo. L. ConNoLLY, President, 
ELIZABETH M. Canir, Secretary-Treasurer, 


EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE BRICKLAYERS, Ma- 
SONS AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF AMERICA—SECRETARY’S OFFICE 


Washington, D. C., December 8, 1941. 
WAR HAS BEEN DECLARED 


To all subordinate unions of the B. M. & 
Pil. U. Of Ai 


Brothers: It now becomes the duty of 
every American citizen who has enjoyed the 
privileges and benefits of this great Na- 
tion to do everything within his power to 
advance the cause of our great country in this 
struggle that has been forced upon us. 

Many of the younger members of this in- 
ternational union will be called upon to enter 
combat service in the defense of our country. 
Those of us who stay at home must bend 
every effort in the direction of creating those 
things that will give our combat forces every 
necessary weapon and instrument to defeat 
the enemies of this country. 

During the emergency our organization 
has conducted itself in an admirable man- 
ner and we have been free from strikes and 
stoppages of work on all defense projects. We 
call upon all officers and members of our 
subordinate unions to maintain this record. 
In the event questions may arise on any de- 
fense work which cannot be settled by local 
arbitration the matters must be referred to 
this international union, and under no cir- 
cumstances shall there be any stoppage of 
work. 

We urge that you go even beyond this and 
in your central labor bodies and building 
trades councils, impress upon everyone you 
come in contact with the absolute necessity 
of exerting every effort in their power to 
maintain and preserve this great Nation in 
which we have all enjoyed greater privileges 
than have ever existed in any other country 
on the globe. 
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Let it not be said that the membership 
this great institution has not exerted every 
effort within its power to aid our country and 
the President of the United States in this 
crisis. , 

We hope the forces of all organized labor 
of every description will join in this effort 
and that a conference will be held to devise 
ways and means by which the forces of or- 
ganized labor can be best utilized to meet 
the task that confronts us. You may be 
assured that the executive officers of our in- 
ternational union will put forth every effort 
in this direction, and that we will do every- 
thing within our power to bring about a 
united service of organized labor in this con- 
flict. 

We know that the membership of our in- 
ternational union will heed this appeal, and 
join with American citizens in every walk 
of life by reaffirming our loyalty to our Na- 
tion and accomplishing the task that is be- 
fore us. 

Fraternally yours, 
Harry C. Bates, 
President. 
R. J. Gray, 
Secretary. 


g 





A Summary of Reasons for Voting Against 
Emasculation of the Neutrality Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE TACOMA (WASH.) 
DAILY TIMES 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein, 
an interview given by myself to one of 
the principal daily newspapers in my dis- 
trict, in which I epitomize the main rea- 
sons actuating me in voting “no” on the 
Senate amendmenis to revise the Neu- 
trality Act. The article is from the Ta- 
coma Daily Times, Tacoma, Wash., and 
is as follows: 


[From the Tacoma (Wash.) Daily Times of 
November 17, 1941] 


TEN REASONS GIVEN BY SOLON—-COFFEE SUPPORTS 
HIS VOTE AGAINST ADMINISTRATION’S NEU- 
TRALITY ACT AMENDMENTS—KEEPS ANTI- 
WAR PLEDGE OF 1940 
WasHIncron.—Congressman JOHN M. Cor- 

FEE, of Tacoma, representing the Sixth Dis- 

trict of Washington, Monday gave 10 reasons 

for his vote against the administration's 
amendments, passed Friday, which virtually 
repeal the Neutrality Act. 

Corres voted “no” along with Representa- 
tive Knute Hitz, Prosser (Fourth District). 
All other House Members from Washington 
backed the proposals. 

Last Wednesday Corrre delivered a lengthy 
House floor address against the amendments. 
He said war is the great illusion, as did Sir 
Norman Angell in his great work of that 
name, published in 1912. 

Here are the 10 reasons given today by the 
Congressman: 

(1) In the 1940 campaign he pledged his 
constituents he would fight to keep us out 
of war; (2) believes repeal of Neutrality Act 
amounts to war declaration; (3) most Sixth 
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District citizens oppose repeal; (4) both 1940 
party platforms promised only aid short of 
war; (5) no proper House committee hearings 
On amendments were held; (6) U-boat men- 
ace to Britain has lessened; (7) Britain cen- 
sors mail carried on United States merchant 
ships to detriment of our trade; (8) amend- 
ments were needed in interest of freedom of 
the seas, but Britain has flouted that doc- 
trine; (9) opposes our entry into war; (10) 
partisanship had no place in this vote. 

Here is the complete statement Corrze is- 
sued today: 

“The principal reasons motivating my vote 
‘no’ on the measure to emasculate, if not 
repeal, the Neutrality Act follows: 

“1. During the 1940 campaign I solemnly 
pledged to my voters and constituents of the 
Sixth District that I would fight against par- 
ticipation of our beloved country in World 
War No. 2, regardless of pressures. 

“I am determined to maintain and uphold, 
insofar as 1 can, the sanctity of promises 
made by elected public officials to the people. 
This is the only way, the indispensable way, 
in which the common people of these United 
States may be taught to continue to re- 
spect the principles of democracy. 

“If the people believe their elected officials 
will not keep their pledges and will all too 
readily repudiate promises, they will grow 
sour as to their form of government and will 
be inclined to lend willing ears to the mouth- 
ings of some man on horseback. Already 
Members of Congress are being deluged with 
communications from vast numbers of home 
folks, indicating their lack of faith in their 
form of government, because so many of 
their elected officials have scorned the base 
degrees through which they did ascend, and 
had gone back on their word. I admit that 
time and circumstance might in extreme 
cases justify a change of view, but this should 
be approached in a candid manner and with- 
out misleading the people. 

“2. I firmly believe that virtual repeal of 
the Neutrality Act now is tantamount to a 
declaration of war, and is and will be so re- 
garded by our potential allies. It already has 
been proclaimed to be such by the press of 
Great Britain and its government leaders. 
This repeal likewise ratifies convoys, and, in 
effect, gives the green light to our open 
plunging into the conflict. 

“3. There is evidence of overwhelming 
sentiment of the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict, against repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

“4. The Democratic and Republican plat- 
forms of 1940 promised aid to Britain and her 
allies ‘short of war.’ Both Republican and 
Democratic Presidential nominees, in that 
year, repeatedly proclaimed their opposition 
to involvement in war, their opposition to 
convoys, their refusal to send American boys 
to fight outsice the Western Hemisphere, and 
their unwillingness to send American flag 
merchantmen to war zones and belligerent 
ports. 

“The United States could readily transfer 
American vessels, merchant and naval, to 
British, Russian, and Chinese registry, to 
carry and protect transoceanic cargo of war 
materials. 

“5. I voted for the original House bill, 
authorizing the arming of American mer- 
chantmen as long as they remained outside 
blockade zones and belligerent ports. This 
was an innocuous measure requested by the 
seamen for their protection. When this bill 
was before the House for consideration one 
month ago we were assured by the leader- 
ship it would not be broadened or expan- 
sively amended by the Senate. 

“But the Senate proceeded to add the 
amendments which substantially repealed 
the Neutrality Act, without any hearings 
whatsoever. No hearings on the Senate 
amendments have been granted by the Ap- 
priations Committees of either House. 

“This procedure is highly unethical and I 
regard as in contempt of the rights and 
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privileges of the House. It is an intolerable 
and inexcusable affront to the democratic 
process, as provided for in the Constitution. 

“6. Maritime insurance rates on English 
merchant vessels were reduced 25 percent the 
first of the week, indicating Britain's mer- 
chant vessels are encountering much less 
risk than heretofore. 

“7. Great Britain censors mail carried on 
American merchant vessels. Testimony of 
House committee members reveals that, due 
to this censorship orders from Latin-Ameri- 
can businessmen to American exporters for 
supplies have been transmitted to British 
exporters, all to the detriment of America’s 
foreign trade. 

“This censorship is wholly contrary to the 
freedom-of-the-seas doctrine and should be 
ended promptly as to American merchant 
vessels and commercial planes. 

“8. The repeal amendments were claimed 
to be needed in the interest of the doctrine 
known as freedom of the seas. This doctrine 
was one of the 14 points which Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed as the basis for ending 
World War No. 1. 

“The freedom-of-the-seas premise was not 
accepted by Great Britain, however, and was 
omitted from the Treaty of Versailles. Win- 
ston Churchill, in his book, The Aftermath, 
published in 1929, discusses this contention 
of the United States at length. He therein 
stated that Great Britain could not at the 
peace conference then accept the doctrine 
of freedom of the seas and had persuaded 
Orlando of Italy and Clemenceau of France 
to join England in knocking out the freedom 
of the seas. 

“Churchill added that Great Britain’s con- 
tinued existence depended upon her mainte- 
nance of the control of the seas and her 
hostility to the freedom-of-the-seas doctrine. 
Censorship of mails, granting of navicerts, 
all are violative of freedom of the seas. 
Though international law recognizes the neb- 
ulous philosophy of freedom of the seas, all 
principal belligerents among maritime powers 
in the past two centuries have ignored or 
flouted it. 

“9. I could elaborate the above points in 
detail if time and space permitted. There 
are several other telling and persuasive rea- 
sons which motivated my ‘No’ vote upon the 
bill to repeal the Neutrality Act.in the form 
in which it came back to the House from the 
Senate, but lack of time and space denies my 
touching upon them. 

“I might add that I despise Hitler and ail 
his works; that I admire the brave Russians 
for their courageous fight to protect their 
homes from invasion at the hands of Nazi 
hordes; that having been descended from 
maternal ancestors of northern Irish, Scotch, 
and English nationality, far from being preju- 
diced against Great Britain, I pray that the 
inhabitants of ‘the tight little island’ and 
their allies will win this war. 

“My vote was not influenced in the slightest 
by the situation affecting organized labor in 
this country. Though much of the press at- 
tributed the heavy opposition vote largely to 
a belief that Members were primarily eager to 
rebuke Roosevelt, because of strikes, I have 
not found such to be the case. Outside of 
six or eight House Members who are rabidly 
hostile to all organized labor, the remainder 
of ‘No’ votes were sincere expressions of oppo- 
sition to entry into war. 

“10. I continue to entertain a profound 
affection for my President and the Democratic 
Party. As President Roosevelt’s secretary 
(Marvin McIntyre) said to me on the tele- 
phone Thursday, votes for or against this 
measure should not be based upon partisan- 
ship. There is no pro-German sentiment in 
the House of Representatives. So far as I 
can ascertain, the Memtbers unanimously re- 
vile fascism and the doctrines of hate, perse- 
cution, and bigotry which impregnate the 
Nazi Government.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, in 1940 a 
special congressional investigating com- 
mittee, of which I was vice chairman, 
had the privilege of making an investi- 
gation in connection with our forestry 
problems. 

On March 24, 1941, this committee 
made its report on its findings, including 
its recommendations, to the Congress. 

Not only will this report show that our 
forestry resources are being ruthlessly 
destroyed by large operators and monop- 
olistic groups like the pulp and paper 
industry, but it will show that wage earn- 
ers, for instance, those who cut, pile, and 
haul pulpwood, are being paid on a star- 
vation basis. 

This is brought about under a hog-tied, 
monopolistic pulpwood-purchasing pro- 
gram, whereby these pulp and paper in- 
dustries have placed the responsibility 
of paying wage earners with their con- 
tracting agencies and numerous subcon- 
tractors. 

In other words, these industries claim 
that they did not have any responsibility 
as to the wages paid under this pro- 
gram. 

For several years I have been trying 
to do something about correcting these 
evils, all of which have played havoc 
not only with farmers and small, in- 
dependent landowners, because of the 
price that they have been receiving for 
their forest products, but with those in- 
nocent wage earners who, as stated, have 
been receiving starvation wages. 

I am mighty glad to note that the 
Wage and Hour Division, out of a thor- 
ough investigation, has been able to agree 
with me in my contention that an end 
should be put to these starvation wages 
and a suit has been entered by the Ad- 
n:inistrator of the Wages and Hours Act 
against the Southern Kraft Corpora- 
tion and six officials. 

I am wishing for these thousands of 
innocent, hard-working laborers in the 
South that these defendants may be 
found guilty and that the final outcome 
will be the relieving of these people and 
their families from having to suffer on 
account of unfair wages brought about 
because of selfishness on the part of the 
biggest, monopolistic group in this 
country. 

I have bills pending before my commit- 
tee which will do away with the monopo- 
listic buying program and which will put 
farmers in a position to properly build 
up, preserve, and market their pulpwood 
and forest products on a fair basis, which 


would mean millions in the way of new 
income to that class of people who are 
sadly in need of additional income. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith 
notice of the suit against the Southern 
Kraft Corporation and _ six officials 
thereof, released by the United States 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour 
Division, Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 2, 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., SOUTHERN KRAFT 
CORPORATION, AND TOP OFFICIALS NAMED IN 
“HOT GOODS” CRIMINAL ACTION UNDER WAGE- 
HOUR LAW 
Charged in 50 counts with illegal interstate 

shipment of “hot goods”—paper manufac- 

tured in violation of the wage-and-hour 
law—the International Paper Co., the South- 
ern Kraft Corporation, and six officials were 
named in an information filed with Federal 

Judge Isaac M. Meekins in the Eastern Dis- 

trict Court, Fiorence, S. C., today. Gen. 

Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the 

Wage-and-Hour Division, United States De- 

partment of Labor, announced that the in- 

formation was filed by the Assistant. United 

States Attorney Louis M. Shimel. John J. 

Babe of the United States Department of 

Labor Solicitor’s office assisted the United 

States Attorney. 

Richard J. Cullen of New York, president, 
and John H. Friend, vice president of both 
corporations, were made defendants in the 
information. Also named were Claude O. 
Brown, manager of the Woodlands Division; 
Joseph E. MacCaffrey, Brown's assistant; Ab- 
ner Donham, superintendent of the Wood- 
lands Division, and Kelso H. Powell, mill 
manager. The latter two are connected with 
the Georgetown, S. C., mill of the Southern 
Kraft Corporation. Friend, Brown, and Mac- 
Caffrey are officials at the Mobile headquar- 
ters of the Southern Kraft Corporation. 

The criminal action based on an investi- 
gation by the Wage-and-Hour Division, 
charges continuing violations beginning 
when the law became effective in the fall of 
1938. Specifically, the information alleged 
10 shipments of goods illegally produced each 
in the months of December 1938, November 
1939, August 1940, November 1940, and April 
1941. 

Under the Fair Labor Standards Act it is a 
violation of the law to ship into interstate 
commerce goods in the manufacture of which 
employees have been paid lower than the 
minimum of 30 cents an hour or who have 
not been paid overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half for work done after 40 hours 
in a workweek. During the first month cov- 
ered by the information—December 1938—the 
minimum wage was only 25 cents an hour, 
and overtime did not start to run until after 
44 hours. With respect to November 1939 
and August 1940, the overtime pay did. not 
start to run until after 42 hours a week. 
The 40-hour standard was reached on Octo- 
ber 24, 1940. 

The action filed today is part of an effort 
by the Department of Labor to stop sub- 
standard wages paid in the pulp and paper 
industry through prosecution of those firms 
and individuals who traffic in the goods pro- 
duced by this underpaid labor. 

On October 28, at Shreveport, La., the 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Co., a Maine 
corporation, and 3 of its top officials were 
indicted by a Federal grand jury on 12 counts 
embodying similar charges to those filed at 
Florence today. The indicted corporation, 
which operates a bag and paper mill at Hodge, 
La., and the officials have entered a plea of 
“not guilty” and have been released under 
bond. 

The action brought today was taken under 
section 15 (a) (1) of the act, which makes 
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it unlawful to sell or ship in commerce any 
goods in the production of which any em- 
ployee was employed in violation of the mini- 
mum wage or overtime provisions of the act. 
This section has become known as the “hot 
goods” clause. 





Wake Up, America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article from the Wash- 
ington Post of December 9, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of December 9, 
1941] 
WAKE UP, AMERICA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


We have been struck violently, and we have 
been severely wounded, because we have al- 
lowed our enemies to make their own prepara- 
tions, and to pick the time and the place 
for their blow. They have profited by their 
treachery because in deference to those who 
would not and could not see the realities of 
this war, we have been compelled to be blind, 
not totally blind, thank heaven, but blind 
enough to give the enemy the initial advan- 
tage of surprise, of our own inadequate diplo- 
matic arrangements and of a belated and re- 
tarded mobilization. 

Overnight we have, it is true, become at 
long last a united people. Yet that alone will 
not avail us unless we become also an awak- 
ened people—wide awake to the stark truth 
that the very existence of the Nation, the 
lives, the liberties, and the fortunes of all of 
us, are in the balance, We are not facing 
a feeble and contemptible little enemy on the 
distant shores of Asia, but the most carefully 
prepared, highly organized, and shrewdly di- 
rected combination which has ever set out to 
conquer the world. This is not a separate 
little war in the Pacific between Japan and 
the United States. This is the world war in 
the complete and literal meaning of the 
words—a war which can end only in our 
victory or in our defeat. 

If it ends in our defeat, let no one imagine 
that we shall be treated mercifully or gener- 
ously or honorably. Let no one imagine that 
the price of defeat is anything less than inva- 
sion and occupation upon the North Ameri- 
can Cortinent itself, if ever the bastions of 
British and American sea power are con- 
quered. The planes which bombed Hawaii 
could just as easily have bombed San Fran- 
cisco or Panama if the fleet did not bar the 
way. The troops which have been landed in 
Malaya could, if American and British com- 
mand of the seas were lost, be landed in 
Brazil or Alaska. 

We are fighting as the British are fighting, 
as the Russians are fighting, as the Chinese 
are fighting—for our own survival. Only by 
opening our eyes to this grim fact can we 
cast off the deadly delusion that behind the 
protection of the oceans we could sit around 
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waiting and arguing whether we chose or 
did not choose to move until our own soil 
was violated. If we do not purge ourselves 
absolutely of this delusion, we can lose this 
war. 

For there is no doubt that in the calcu- 
lations of the enemy much reliance has been 
placed upon the fact that the delusion which 
has paralyzed us thus far will continue to 
paralyze us. They know that, of course, we 
shall fight back against Japan. That is evi- 
dent from the fact that Japan has actually 
declared war upon us. But what they hope 
for is that enough of our people, just barely 
waked up, will continue to cherish the old 
delusion in a new form. They hope that 
isolationist sentiment will now compel us to 
fight an isolationist war against Japan; that 
having been blind with complacency, we shall 
now become blind with rage, and throwing 
ourselves against the obvious and visible 
enemy we shall still fail to comprehend that 
this is a total and an indivisible war. 

Just as Hitler hoped that he could, by 
raising the specter of bolshevism, separate his 
Russian campaign from Britain and America, 
so now the Axis hopes that our resentment 
against Japan will cause us to fight a Sepa- 
rated war. This would be for us the certain 
road to defeat. For even if we won victories 
over Japan, they would be temporary if, for 
lack of a concerted strategy with our allies, 
we won local successes at the risk of their 
defeat. No victory we can win in the Pacific 
could give us security, if we had then to turn 
around and face Hitler victorious in Europe 
and Africa and in the Atlantic. 

This war must be fought from the very 
beginning to the end, not as an isolationist’s 
isolated war with Japan, but as a war of our 
coalition against the Axis coalition. Any 
other conception of this war will be as dis- 
astrous as the isolationist conception of how 
to avoid war has now so conclusively proved 
itself to be. 

We should therefore resolve at once to 
establish clearly by diplomacy and by legis- 
lation the character of the war we mean to 
fight. We should enter into solemn compacts 
with Great Britain and all the members of 
the British Commonwealth, with Russia, 
with China, with the Netherlands, and with 
all other nations that fight with us, that no 
member of the coalition will make a separate 
peace. This alliance is necessary to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, and it will 
constitute the foundation of a successful 
peace. 

As a corollary to this, Congress should re- 
move all legislative restrictions which pre- 
vent the President as Commander in Chief 
from employing our armed forces and our 
munitions wherever he and his military ad- 
visers find it most advisable to use them. No 
war of this character can be won if the total 
power of the Nation is not freely available to 
those who are responsible for the strategical 
direction of the war. If they cannot be 
trusted to use all our forces wisely, then they 
cannot be trusted to use any of our forces 
wisely. The lend-lease restrictions and the 
territorial restrictions should either be re- 
pealed, or regarded as having lapsed with the 
declaration by Congress that we are at war. 

Thus, after conceiving the war correctly we 
may begin to put ourselves into a position to 
face what is destined to be the severest ordeal 
through which the Nation has ever had to 
pass. The hour is late. The enemy is for- 
midable, and, far from being insane, he is 
well prepared and devilishly shrewd. We are 
half-awake and we are half-prepared, and we 
have for nearly 4 years been so confused and 
so blinded that we have never been able to 
take more than a few hesitating and inade- 
quate steps when it was almost too late and 
what we did was very nearly too little. 

For this we shall now pay dearly in blood 
and sweat and tears. Let us hope that in the 
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fires through which we must pass, we shall be 
purged of the dross which has so nearly un- 
done us, and that out of suffering the Amer- 
one will come forth clean and bright 
again. 





Defense of the Philippines 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mtr. Speaker, some 
3 or more weeks ago I dropped some re- 
marks to General Gerow, and as far as I 
can determine they were published in a 
Manila paper. They had to do with the 
defense of the Philippine Islands. 

Yesterday there was handed to me by 
the Commissioner of the Philippines, Mr. 
ELIZALDE, a 4-page cablegram which was 
sent to me by the President of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth, through Mr. Et1- 
ZALDE. It pertains to the defense of the 
Philippines. 

In justice to the President of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, I think I 
should insert the entire statement in the 
ReEcorp. Developments since President 
Quezon issued his statement speak for 
themselves. 

DEcEMBER 3, 1941. 
Commissioner ELIzaLpE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Manila papers have published a state- 
ment attributed to Congressman CrawrorD 
regarding the civil-defense situation in the 
Philippines. Apparently Mr. Crawrorp is 
under a misapprehension as the result of 
sensational reports of developments here. I 
believe, therefore, that he will be interested 
in a review of my recent actions and state- 
ments on the matter of defense. Will you 
please convey them to the Congressman? 

A few quotations from the speech which 
I delivered only on November 15 last, on the 
occasion of the sixth anniversary of the Com- 
monwealth government, will show how ab- 
solutely groundless are American fears for 
Philippine defense. This speech was deliv- 
ered before thousands and thousands of our 
countrymen and in the presence of High 
Commissioner Sayre, Lt. Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and other high-ranking officers of 
the Army and Navy of the United States. 
I said among other things: 

“With our growing army, and assured of 
our determination to fight for our liberties 
and our homes and of our unswerving loy- 
alty to America and her ideals, the United 
States has gained the conviction that with 
our joint efforts, liberty and democracy can 
successfully resist aggression of our soil. 

“Not long ago I received a letter from 
President Roosevelt, expressing gratification 
over the reports on the success of our de- 
fense preparations. 

“Thus the defense of the Philippines is 
entrusted to the common efforts of Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos. We shall do our share 
for our country and for the United States, 
for liberty and for justice, and for the right 
of free men to think and speak freely, to wor- 
ship God as they please, to work without re- 
straint or compulsion in the pursuit of Dap- 
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piness, and to lead a way of life chosen by 
themselves. 

“We must not fail in this great task. It 
calls for total effort and total sacrifice. And 
it means now, not tomorrow nor later, when 
shells or bombs start falling upon our cities 
and towns, or when we shall be mourning 
at the sight of our burning homes or the 
mangled bodies of our mothers and children. 

“We must marshal all our resources in 
wealth, materials, and manpower to make 
the Philippines defensively strong and to 
cooperate with the United States in her 
gigantic effort to save democracy and banish 
totalitarianism from the face of the earth. 

“Mr. High Commissioner, I wish on this 
occasion to renew on behalf of the Filipino 
people and of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment their assurance of loyalty to the United 
States. We have faith in the high purposes 
and the noble spirit of the American people, 
their Government, and their great President. 
In this crucial moment, their sentiments are 
our sentiments, their ideals and aims are 
our own, the freedoms that they are de- 
fending and for which they will shed their 
blood are the freedoms which we cherish 
and for which we are willing to bleed and 
die. For weal or for woe, in victory or in 
defeat, we cast our fate with America and 
the great principles she is striving to up- 
hold. We shall defend with our all this far- 
flung frontier of American liberty and main- 
tain untarnished the honor and glory of the 
United States.” 

In the same speech I called attention to 
the fact that the success in the execution 
of the national-defense program of the Phil- 
ippines was attained due to the joint efforts 
of President Roosevelt, General MacArthur, 
and myself, and despite the opposition of the 
so-called Civil Liberties Unions both in the 
Philippines and in the United States and the 
“peace at any price” societies in America 
which have denounced the national-defense 
program as a veiled attempt on my part +to 
establish here a military dictatorship. 

About 2 weeks later (November 28, 1941), 
on the occasion of the celebration of the Na- 
tional Heroes’ Day, I made another speech 
at the State university campus—the speech 
which Congressman CrRAwFrorD apparently 
misunderstood—where I asserted that “while 
in the military preparations for the de- 
fense of the Philippines everything that could 
be done has been done and accomplished 
through the joint efforts of the Government 
of the United States and the government of 
the Philippines, in the matter of civil prepa- 
rations for the protection of the civilian 
population, although much has already been 
accomplished, we were late in starting such 
preparations due to the misinformation and 
misrepresentations sent to America by the 
same so-called Civil Liberties Unions and 
their kind, misrepresentations that created 
an adverse public opinion in the United 
States which caused President Rooevelt to 
express his concern lest I might coftravene 
certain provisions of the Tydings-McDuffie 
law,” and I added that “In view of the im- 
possibility of presenting the real situation 
in the Philippines to the President of the 
United States by cable or letter, I gave him 
assurance that I would not use the emer- 
gency powers granted me by the National 
Assembly unless the High Commissioner him- 
self asked me to do so.” 

Accordingly I refrained from making use of 
those powers until the High Commissioner 
and I agreed that it was time for me to act 
and President Roosevelt gave me his approval. 
This happened in April, 8 months after the 
emergency powers were given me by the Na- 
tional Assembly. That my complaint was di- 
rected against the small group of Filipinos 
who have heretofore placed obstacles on the 
way of properly and timely preparing the 
islands for the present emergency is shown 
by the fact that in the course of my speech 
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I said that “if war broke out before we were 
fully prepared to take care of the civilian 
population and as a result we suffered great 
loss in lives of men, women, and children, 
every one of these Filipino critics should be 
hung from a lamp post.” 

It is absolutely false that I have ever had 
any disagreement with High Commissioner 
Sayre as to who should bear the expenses of 
the cost of the protection of the civilian pop- 
ulation. Although the modern war is a total 
war and the civilian population is almost as 
much in the front line as the soldier, I have 
always taken the stand that while the mili- 
tary defense of the Philippines was primarily 
the responsibility of the United States as long 
as the American flag is here, the protection of 
the civilian population was exclusively the 
responsibility of the government of the Com- 
monwealth and therefore that we should bear 
the cost. Neither is it true that at any time 
I ever wanted to control the disbursement of 
the appropriations by the Congress of the 
United States for the military defenses of the 
Philippines. In fact, I have always agreed 
that appropriations made by the Congress of 
the United States, even from the excise tax on 
sugar and the dollar devaluation funds, which 
funds have already been declared by the act 
of Congress as belonging to the Treasury of 
the Philippines, should be disbursed under 
the complete supervision and control of the 
War and Navy Departments of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

In the matter of the protection of civilian 
population, this is what I said in a message to 
the National Assembly dated May 5, 1941: 

“The trend of events seems to point 
strongly to the possibility of America’s entry 
into the present World War. If such a 
situation should arise, it goes without saying 
that the Philippines would also be involved 
directly in the war. 

“While the protection of the Philippines 
against external aggression is primarily the 
responsibility of the United States, the duty 
of safeguarding the inhabitants of ov~ coun- 
try. both citizens and aliens, against hun- 
ger, pestilence, lawlessness, and other dangers 
which the nature of modern warfare entails 
rests mainly with the government of the 
Commonwealth. 

“The execution of the plans and the ef- 
fectuation of the objectives I have mentioned 
require the expenditure of considerable sums 
of money. I, therefore, recommended that 
the amount of P10,000,000 be appropriated for 
such purposes.” 

In summing up the feelings and loyalties of 
the Filipino people in this crisis, I can make 
the following categorical statements: 

1. There is no territory under the Ameri- 
can flag, including continental United States, 
where the people are more united behind 
President Roosevelt than we are here in the 
Philippines. 

2. Nor, I dare say. are the Americans them- 
selves more loyal to the United States in this 
emergency than we, the Filipinos, are. 

3. The mutual cooperation between the 
American military and naval authorities and 
the government and people of the Philippines 
is perfect. 

4. While in the past there has been occa- 
sional disagreement between High Commis- 
sioner Sayre and me, we see eye to eye in 
everything relative to the present emer- 
gency. 

5. Even those Filipinos whom I have de- 
nounced lately for having placed obstacles on 
the execution of the national-defense pro- 
gram and on the early initiation of the 
measures for the protection of the civilian 
population, are now supporting my admin- 
istration in my announced policy to stand 
to the bitterest end by the United States— 
in a word: the whole population of the Philip- 
pines is now geared for total defense. 

It is unfortunate that I had to reveal at 
this late hour something that is already past 


history, but I felt that I had to do it in ex- 
planation of some of our shortcomings on the 
civilian side of the defense program. Let no 
one in America, however, doubt our ability 
to meet any emergency if and when it may 
arise. The flag of the United States will be 
defended by American and Filipino soldiers 


‘until the last round of ammunition has been 


fired. The whole Filipino people welcome the 
opportunity of testing their loyalty to America 
through blood and fire. 

QUEZON. 





Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
surprised at the statement of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] when 
he stood on this floor and urged the 
court martial of Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, commander in chief of the 
United States Fleet, stationed at Pearl 
Harbor, Honolulu, and Gen. Walter C. 
Short, commander, department of Ha- 
waii, United States Army, as well as 
other high officials of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, for a period of 45 days 
during September and October I served 
on the staff of Admiral Kimmel, com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific Fleet, in 
my capacity as lieutenant in the United 
States Naval Reserves. During that pe- 
riod not only did I have an opportunity 
to observe the functions of the Pacific 
Fleet but likewise the activities of the 
United States Army on the island of 
Oahu. 

Frankly, I resent the criticisin of Ad- 
mira] Kimmel and General Short, as well 
as members of their staffs or the enlisted 
personnel under their commands. 

Before hastily criticizing our military 
heads for the Japanese attack on Hono- 
lulu and Pearl Harbor, it is wisdom to 
await the official report. What Member 
of Congress has the unmitigated gall to 
stand up here and criticize military offi- 
cials engaged in doing their duty as they 
see it 6,000 miles from home? 

What a war this will be if Members of 
Congress insist on directing its activities 
from the Well of this House. 

Thank God for Admiral Kimmel, Gen- 
eral Short, and their courageous men 
who are in the front-line trench at this 
moment undergoing the devastating fire 
of the Japanese and other Axis partners. 

The sole trouble here is that certain 
Members do not appreciate the advance- 
ment of aircraft and that it has revolu- 
tionized the methods of warfare. We are 
not fighting the Spanish-American nor 
World War No. 1. We are in a stream- 
lined battle struggling for our existence 
as a nation. 
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From my own experience while serving 
in the Hawaiian Islands several weeks 
ago I am convinced that our safety is in 
good hands. Let us silence the wagging 
tongues that utter bitter’ criticism, and 
in place of such utterances let us speak 
words of cheer and confidence to Admi- 
ral Kimmel, General Short, and their 
valiant men who will acquit themselves 
with honor and distinction in serving 
notice on the yellow peril that they are 
waging a fruitless and futile war because 
American blood is on guard and have ac- 
cepted their challenge with courage and 
the determination to achieve ultimate 
victory. 





Political History of Edgefield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MAY B. MEETZE 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article: 


EDGEFIELD COUNTY, S&S. C. 


Edgefield County originally ranked among 
the largest in the State and is called the 
“Mother of Counties.” From her territory 
have been taken parts of the counties of 
Aiken, Saluda, McCormick, and Greenwood, 
all of which has been done since the War 
Between the States. 

The village of Edgefield—the seat of jus- 
tice—one of the oldest villages in western 
South Carolina, and probably the most dis- 
tinguished, was laid out in 1787. It is very 
nearly equidistant from the mountains and 
the seacoast, yet slightly nearer the moun- 
tains. 

The most popular legend as to the source of 
its name is that it is located on the edge of 
an Indian battlefield where the Euchees and 
French-Canadian Indians are said to have 
fought in 1750. 

The people of Edgefield must have been true 
patriots of the Revolution to a very large 
extent as most of its families trace their 
lineage to men who served in the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

From the beginning of South Carolina 
history, Edgefield’s lawyers, soldiers, and 
statesmen have held high rank among the 
best the country produced. Its contribution 
ot great men to the State has been phenome- 
nal. 

Among the Edgefield County men who 
served in the United States Senate were: 
Andrew Pickens Butler, George McDuffie, 
James H. Hammond, Matthew Calbraith But- 
ler, Benjamin Ryan Tillman. 

Edgefield County has also contributed a 
large number of men for service in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Among these 
were: Francis W. Pickens, Armistead Burt, 
George McDuffie, William D. Martin, Eldred 
Simkins, Milledge L. Bonham, Preston S. 
Brooks, Sampson H. Butler, William Butler, 
George D. Tillman, Butler B. Hare. 

During the last century Edgefield County 
(formerly district) gained the distinction of 
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furnished the State more Governors 
county except Charleston. 


South Carolina who 
were natives of or at one time residents of 
Edgefield District or County.” 

Below are the names of the Governors and 


: Pickens, 1816-18; 
George McDuffie, 1834-36; Pierce Mason But- 
ler, 1836-38; James H. Hammond, 1842-44; 
Francis W. Pickens, 1860-62; Milledge L. Bon- 
ham, 1862-64; John C. Sheppard, 1886-88; 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman, 1890-94; John Gary 
Evans, 1894-97. 

Lieutenant Governors: Eldred Sinkins, 
1812-14; John C. Sheppard, 1882-86; W. H. 
Timmerman, 1893-97; James H. Tillman, 
1900-1902; James O. Sheppard, 1931-35. 

Prior to his election as Governor of the 
State, George McDuffie had served in the 
United States Congress, and later, from 1842 
to 1846, served as United Stater Senator. The 
epitaph on his simple tombstone reads: “The 
history of his country is the monument to 
his fame.” 

Pierce Mason Butler was a lieutenant in 
the United States Army and was colonel of 
the Palmetto Regiment in the Mexican War 
in 1847. 

Gov. James H. Hammond, subsequent to 
his term as Governor, was elected to the 
United States Senate. 

Prior to Gov. Francis W. Pickens’ term as 
Governor of the State he was sent by Presi- 
dent Buchanan to Russia as United States 
Minister. 

Gov. Milledge L. Bonham served as a brig- 
adier general in the War of Secession. In 
the year 1832 he had also served as soldier 
in the fight in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians. Later he served as colonel in the 
United States Army. He sat in the Congress 
of the United States from March 4, 1859, to 
December 21, 1860, when he retired because 
of the secession of South Carolina. 

Gov. John C. Sheppard was Lieutenant 
Governor of the State from 1882 to July 1886, 
when he succeeded Gov. Hugh S. Thompson, 
who had resigned as Governor. 

Gov. Benjamin Ryan Tillman was seated 
in the United States Senate in 1895 and there 
served until his death on July 83,1918. It was 
he who, during his term as governor, was so 
instrumental in giving to the State the two 
famous institutions of learning—Clemson 
Agricultural College and Winthrop College. 

Goy. John Gary Evans is the only one of 
the Edgefield County Governors wh is still 
living. He now resides at Spartanburg, S. C. 

Lt. Gov. James O. Sheppard is the only 
living ex-Lieutenant Governor from Edge- 
field County. He resides in the old John C. 
Sheppard mansion in Edgefield. 

Among the gallant soldiers of Edgefield 
County are listed the following: 

Maj. Gen. Matthew Calbraith Butler. 

Brig. Gen. Milledge L. Bonham. 

Brig. Gen. John Dunnovant. 

Brig. Gen. Nathaniel G. Evans. 

Brig. Gen. Martin W. Gary. 

Brig. Gen. L. T. Wigfall (served from Texas). 

Brig. Gen. James B. Bonham (hero of the 
Alamo—buried there). 

In the churchyards in Edgefield lie the ashes 
of many of these famous men. Gen. “Mart” 
Gary is buried in Tabernacle Cemetery, at 
Cokesbury. Gen. Nathaniel G. Evans also is 
buried at Cokesbury. Senator Tillman is 
buried at Trenton, 3 miles from Edgefield. 

The Honorable BuTLER B. HARg, now repre- 
senting the Third South Carolina District in 
the Congress of the United States, was born 
in Edgefield County. 

The present chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina, Justice Milledge L. 
Bonham, son of South Carolina’s war Gover- 
nor, Milledge L. Bonham, was born in Edge- 
field. 


Chancelor Carroll and Chancelor Ward- 
law had their law offices at Edgefield, as did 
a galaxy of other notably brilliant lawyers. 

Edgefield County’s century-old courthouse, 
designed by the famous architect Robert 
Mills was completed in the year 1889. An 
impressive celebration was held there in 1939 
commemorating its hundredth anniversary. 

The Edgefield Advertiser in its issue of 
February 12, 1936, touching upon Edgefield 
County’s lack of progress, says: 

“The characteristics which made Edgefield 
notable in its infancy have kept it a center 
of traditions. This concomitant self-satisfac- 
tion and lack of progress have resulted from 
its past historic fame.” 

Ma~ B, MEETZE, 





Neutrality Repeal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 
ARTICLE BY BULKLEY GRIFFIN 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Hartford Times: 

[From the Hartford Times] 
WASHINGTON 
(By Bulkley Griffin) 

WasHINGTON.—One of the high spots of the 
House consideration of the neutrality-repeal 
measure was the so-called revolt of about 40 
northern liberal Democrats led by Congress- 
man Casry (Democrat) of Massachusetts. 
The real story of that episode is now emerg- 
ing in clearer outline. 

Broadly speaking, it was not a revolt against 
the repeal proposal, against sending our ships 
into belligerent ports, but a warning to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt not to go too fast in his 
march toward war. The warning was con- 
veyed to the President himself, who is said 
to have taken it in good part and to have 
reassured the group that he is not trying to 
incite the people toward war and that he is 
confident we will not get into a real war, 
or, as one of the group puts it, into a war 
with our Army. 

The Cassy group, which included Demo- 
crats from Massachusetts to California— 
Downs of Connecticut attended some of their 
meetings—was afraid that passage of the neu- 
trality-repeal legislation might signal just 
about the last step to be taken by Congress 
toward all-out war, including another Ameri- 
can expeditionary force. Further, Members 
of the group thought the President was incit- 
ing the people toward war, and in this con- 
nection they referred to the exciting but in- 
accurate Presidential announcement of the 
Greer incident and his speech in which he 
announced the alleged German documents 
concerning Latin America. 

Several meetings were held at which dis- 
cussion took place, but it is reliably affirmed 
that before the day of the House vote a 
majority of the group—30 or more, it is 
said—had decided to support neutrality re- 
peal. House Leader McCormack was in- 


formed of this decision before the vote; in 
fact, before Congressman Casry conferred 
with President Roosevelt the afternoon hbe- 
fore the balloting. 

For, meanwhile, not only the White House 
and Secretary of State Hull and administra- 
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; tion lieutenants but anti-intervention lead- 


ers like Senator WHeEzLER (Democrat), of 
Montana, and Representative Fish (Repub- 
lican) of New York, had been trying to con- 
tact Casry, to no avail. The group took the 
position, it is claimed, that it would reach 
its decision uader its own steam, without 
pressure from either side. 

“In this conflict, unlike the First World 
War situation, our people have no predispo- 
sition to war. They are meeting the issue 
calmly,” explained Mr. Casry today. “We 
didn’t want to see such a predisposition cre- 
ated. We wanted to be sure that the White 
House would not help to create it. Our 
group feared that some of the President’s 
speeches were intended to arouse the pub- 
lic to a more belligerent attitude. We also 
feared the vote on neutrality repeal might, 
in effect, give the signal for an all-out war 
on the part of this Nation. We wanted to 
be sure this would not be so.” 

So the Massachusetts Congressman, in be- 
half of his group, went to the White House 
and talked with the President. As one Mem- 
ber, in a position to know, said: “The feeling 
of our group was very bluntly reported to the 
President.” Apparently, the Chief Executive 
reassured the majority, although some, like 
Correz, of Washington, voted against neu- 
trality repeal. “As a result of the White 
House talk, our group was convinced that 
the President has no intention of inciting the 
people,” explained Congressman Casry. The 
latter is also convinced there will not be 
another A. E. F. 

So that seems to be the strength, to em- 
ploy a British word, of the so-called revolt of 
Congressman Casey and his followers. In 
sense, the clarification gives it even more sig- 
nificance than it at first possessed. The 
Casey group was getting down toward basic 
things when it warned President Roosevelt 
against inciting our Nation to war. For the 
President is our leader today, and a mighty 
skillful one, and the suspicions of the Casry 
group have been shared by many others. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to point out, 
according to the statements of the Caseyites, 
that the members of the group asked no 
Presidential favors and received none, and 
that the various rumors to the contrary are 
untrue. 





United We Stand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


Mr. DONDERO. Mtr. Speaker, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, is for us the April 12, 1861, of 


| the Civil War, and the April 6, 1917, of 


the last World War. The attack on our 
naval bases in Hawaii and the Philippine 
Islands by Japan is the Bull Run of our 
day and age. It will unite the American 
people and we will present to the world 
a stone-wall defense against the aggres- 
sors. I predict that if the President asks 


| for a declaration of war, it will receive 


a unanimous vote in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. There are no political parties 
in the United States today. The defense 
of our country and our liberty is at stake. 
We are all Americans. 
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Too Much Talk 
REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to assume the responsibility, which 
does not rest upon me, of suggesting, in 
confirmation of that which the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BuLWINKLE] 
has stated, that this is the time to think 
that which we may wish to think, but 
to keep our mouths shut. I have been 
through one war, spread all over this 
world by too much talk. The time for 
Members of Congress to recognize their 
responsibility is here and now by keeping 
their mouths shut, and that is the policy 
which I propose hereafter to pursue. 

Some of you are not going to like it, 
but I tell you that unless some of you 
Members of Congress presume to be 
qualified—and I do not think you are— 
and unless you are willing to assume full 
responsibility for operating, controlling, 
and directing from this floor the strategy 
ana activities of our Army and Navy for 
the defense of the people of the United 
States in this war against us and in 
this crisis; unless you are ready to usurp 
the constitutional prerogatives of the 
Commander in Chief and his naval and 
military advisers, you had better shut up. 

Constitutionally, there can be but one 
Commander in Chief. By your cheap talk 
you can wreck and agitate the state of 
mind of the people of this country. By 
your carping criticism concerning mat- 
ters about which you officially do not 
know anything—criticism based on un- 
authorized reports handed to you by irre- 
sponsible people—you can perpetually 
scare the people. On the other hand, you 
can leave it to the constitutionally chosen 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, as you should; and you can support 
him and his advisers. You can hold him 
and them responsible. Why not? 

Now, without any fanfare or desire for 
publicity, I say to you that I propose to 
adopt the latter course. It is not easy for 
me to do this. It is just as easy for me 
to talk as it is for some of you who have 
heretofore called me a lot of polite names 
when I have told you that what has hap- 
pened might happen here. I am em- 
barrassed. 

Today you are wondering where your 
friends and boys are. Are they alive or 
dead at Hickam Field or in the waters 
of Pearl Harbor or elsewhere? 

I am sorry for you. I am sorry for 
them. Those of you from the west coast 
and from the Middle West who have 
talked to me about my representing the 
effete East, and about how the attack 
would be made on us are wondering today 
just what is going to happen in your own 
districts next. It has happened here. 

Underneath, the truth is that always, 
despite our bickerings, we have been and 
are still all for one and one for all in the 


show-down. It has come, and it is time 
for us to stop all this idle talk and all this 
nagging and territorial bully ragging. It 
has happened. That is the answer. 
Freedom and unity; one for all and all 
for one. 

You have called me a warmonger but, 
by training and by experience, and by 
environment, that is an appellation than 
which no person is more undeserving 
than I. Check it up. 

Some have said, “Because you are and 
were for Willkie, and because you sup- 
port the foreign policies of the President, 
I will not go along with you.” 

Now, I say to you, my friends, that 
what I think of your position is not nec- 
essarily what I really think of you. I 
would fight that you might say what you 
think. You know it. 

But now the show-down has come. 

“Freedom and Unity” is and has been 
the motto of Vermont for 150 years. I 
am for freedom and, as for unity, I have 
always contributed and shall continue to 
contribute my part toward it by refrain- 
ing from all and every criticism that is 
not constructive. When and if I have 
any occasion to make any criticism with 
respect to the conduct of this war, it will 
not be made, I assure you, on this floor 
for the benefit of or to aid and assist the 
enemies of this Republic. 

Cheap talk is the bane of and beneath 
the dignity of persons who occupy posi- 
tions such as you and I do as Representa- 
tives of the people of this country. 

It may be said that I have contributed 
my share in days gone by, as some of 
you may or will suggest. Nevertheless, 
the seriousness of the situation today 
makes it necessary for all of us to shut 
up—and I mean shut up—as has been 
suggested by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BULWINKLE], whose ex- 
perience and whose sacrifices justify and 
warrant him to .make that suggestion 
which we should heed and in which I 
concur. 

This is my swan song, but it was in my 
system. I know you all will take it as 
I mean it and for what it is worth. 





Strikes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





TELEGRAM FROM EARL JOHNSON 





Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegram: 


IRONWOOD, MicuH., December 8, 1941. 
Congressman Hook, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today we sent the following wire to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt: Upon learning of the treach- 
erous Japanese attack against the United 
States, timber workers of Michigan immedi- 
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ately withdrew strike action which was taken 
previously for enforcement of urgent eco- 
nomic demands. Timber and Sawmill 
Workers, Local 15, of the International Wood- 
workers of America, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, has called for the Federal 
Conciliation Service to intercede to reach a 
just settlement. The calling off of our strike 
in the crisis that faces our country is further 
substantiation of labor’s loyalty to our coun- 
try. It is an expression of faith that your 
administration will not allow unjust treat- 
ment of labor to continue. Passage of legis- 
lation in this crisis that would shamefully 
place chains on labor would not serve the 
best interests of our country at a time when 
unity of all our people is imperative. We 
urge that you do your utmost to prevent 
passage of antilabor legislation and that you 
grant the request of Congress of Industrial 
Organizations President Murray that a con- 
ference of labor, industry, and Government 
representatives be called to jointly work out 
problems of production and management. 
Please accept our pledge and assurance that 
we timber workers of Michigan will do our 
part in the defeat of the Axis Powers on the 
field of production, just as we are confident 
that our armed forces will defeat the Axis 
Powers on the field of battle and forever wipe 
out world fascism. 
TIMBER AND SAWMILL WorKERS, LOCAL 

15, INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS C> 

AMERICA, CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 

ORGANIZATIONS, 

By Earu Jounson, President. 





War Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was in Sacramento when the unex- 
pected news came of the treacherous at- 
tack upon the United States. I immedi- 
ately dropped everything; but, due, to 
weather conditions, the plane did not stop 
in Sacramento. whereupon I immediately 
proceeded to Oakland, caught the first 
plane out, and, due to weather conditions, 
did not arrive here until 8 o’clock p. m. 
Monday. 

Had I been here, naturally I would have 
voted for the resolution. 

For some time I have stated that this 
has been no time for partisanship of any 
kind; that we could not be Democrats or 
Republicans, but we had to be Americans 
first. Further, I believe that we are go- 
ing to do this; and, again, I believe that 
there should be no labor group nor in- 
dustrial group—that they in turn should 
become one—and every group and every 
American unite on the one idea of de- 
fending this country and producing the 
actual material that it takes to defend 
the country if we all have to work 24 
hours a day. 

I believe, too, that we have to snap out 
of the philosophy that each one might do 
too much work, and that everyone now 
should strive to see who can do the most 
work in the shortest time. I have full 
confidence in our industrial concerns and 
in the rank and file of labor that they 
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will place patriotism first, above every- 
thing else, and each and every one in 
every walk of American life will extend 
himself to his utmost to deliver. 





The Battle of Hawaii 





REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the pre- 
sumption of grave error and even of 
negligence with regard to the battle of 
Hawaii is on the basis of well-grounded 
reports. Iam much concerned about the 
welfare of the thousands of young men 
entrusted to the commanding Officers of 
the armed forces and subject to their 
orders. I believe it is just and proper to 
insist upon a thorough inquiry at the 
earliest possible date, at a time deemed 
proper. 

Mr. Speaker, the Army and Navy in 
Hawaii obviously were caught off guard 
if they were not sound asleep in the same 
bed. It seems incredible to me, a layman, 
that with a full emergency having been 
declared weeks ago and preparations be- 
ing made to meet any eventuality, that 
our forces were not in evidence to meet 
the enemy offshore. Fortunately for us, 
the Japs used only their planes. Had 
they the courage and foresight to attack 
in full force with their battle fleet, it is 
entirely within the realm of possibilities 
that they would have captured the 
stronghold while it slumbered. 

The Navy seemingly tied up their 
battle wagons every Saturday noon in 
routine manner and went to town until 
Monday morning. When the Japs ar- 
rived there were not enough men to man 
the guns. The Air Corps was seemingly 
in the same position. 

The American people have a right to 
know and I, as a Member of Congress on 
their behalf, demand to know who was 
to blame for the great catastrophe which 
befell our American fighting forces in the 
stronghold of the Pacific, which jeopar- 
dized the very existence of the United 
States of America. 

I demand that the Secretary of War 
direct the United States Army to insti- 
tute court-martial proceedings against 
Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, the comman- 
dant of the Hawaiian Department, with 
the purpose of ascertaining whether he 
was guilty of neglect or whether he was 
innocent; in the latter event we must go 
higher in our probe. 

I demand that the Secretary of War 
direct the Judge Advocate General to in- 
stitute court martial against Maj. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff and 
Chief of Army Air Forces; Maj. Gen. 
George H. Brett, Chief of the Air Corps; 
and Maj. Gen. Fred L. Martin, Chief of 
Hawaiian Air Force; to determine guilt 
or innocence in the matter of Hawaiian 
air defenses. 
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I further demand that the Secretary 
of the Navy direct a naval court martial 
to try Admiral H. E. Kimmel, comman- 
der in chief of the Pacific Fleet, to de- 
termine his guilt or innocence in this 
great naval debacle. . 

The American people have provided 
the Army and the Navy with untold 
millions and billions of dollars as recom- 
mended by the President and the high 
command of our military and naval 


‘forces, and I supported every demand 


upon our Treasury to make the Army 
and Navy second to none. Hundreds of 
our brave American boys have paid with 
their lives for the seeming deficiency of 
their superiors. I am assuming that the 
blame rests at the very top and should 
be placed there if justified by facts. 

We are entitled to know what hap- 
pened in the Hawaiian Islands on Sun- 
day last, and if they do not act on this 
suggestion, I intend to introduce a formal 
resolution to obtain action of this House 
in order to determine what happened. 





Unity 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, “Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness boast 
himself as he who putteth it off.” 

The state of war declared yesterday by 
Congress to exist began with the Japanese 
attack of the day before. There can be 
no question but that Japan drew first 
blood. They may boast of this crime 
of darkness and treachery while they 
can. But their success was not won by 
bravery nor skill. It was born of deceit, 
sired by falsehood. 

Be this war short or long, there may 
be other calamities, but the element of 
surprise has been spent, so far as it is 
based on trust, and if they come it will be 
only after valiant conduct on the pert 
of our fighting men, of whom we should 
be proud. 

May I remind the House that it is not 
ours to run the Army or Navy, nor to sit 
in judgment upon the experts to whom 
these duties have been wisely committed. 
Even if that were a part of our duty our 
lips should be sealed and our judgment 
suspended until we know the facts—of 
which we are now ignorant. But that is 
no part of our job. Would we not do well 
if we attended to our own business? Our 
military and naval authorities are fully 
capable. They are specialists, educated, 
trained, and experienced. They are 
picked men, selected because of unusual 
and proven ability in their life work. 
They are preeminently worthy of our 
confidence. They are at least as patri- 
otic as we are. They know their duty 
and will do it to the full. If any one 
should be found at fault, after the facts 
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are fully known, no men-have as great 
a stake to remedy the situation as have 
the other officers of our armed forces, for 
not only their lives but their honor de- 
pend upon the fidelity, ability, and dili- 
gence of their fellows in high command. 

The gentleman from Michigan is, no 
doubt, sincere and patriotic. It is more 
than a safe assumption that he offers his 
criticism in a burning desire to do some- 
thing that may be helpful. Yet, how- 
ever unwittingly, he is playing into the 
hand of our wily enemy. The Axis phi- 
losophy underlying such dishonorable at- 
tacks is to create fear, consternation, and 
distrust of our leaders. 

Under our law, even a criminal is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until proven guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt. The hon- 
ored and honorable officers whose court — 
martial our colleague demands are not 
criminals. They are our leaders, chosen 
because of their worthiness for the high 
places of responsibility they fill. The 
overwhelming majority of the Congress 
and of the eople trust them implicity, 
and I confidently predict that when the 
last battle of this war shall have been 
won and our victory, final and complete, 
achieved, the officers whose names have 
been mentioned today will go into proud 
history with our other leaders, as worthy 
of a place in our best martial tradition. 





Our Bill of Rights—What Men Have Said 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, just at 
this time it is a significant coincidence 
that we should be observing the sesqui- 
centennial of the Bill of Rights. 

What is this Bill of Rights? What 
and how much does it mean to us? How 
far are we ready to go to defend and to 
maintain this charter, the maintenance 
and defense of which are essential to the 
preservation, inviolate, of the constitu- 
tional rights of free speech, free press, 
free assembly, to the end that govern- 
ment may respond and be sensitive to 
the will of the people, who are the gov- 
ernment? 

Only in the defense, and at whatever 
the cost, of this charter of our liberties 
lies the security of our form of govern- 
ment and the guaranty of its perpetua- 
tion. 

Our security is threatened from with- 
out by guns and tanks, planes and ships, 
and treachery so infamous as not to be 
described. 

There are those within our gates who 
would destroy us by circulating false 
statements and insidious suggestions 
tending to confuse public thinking. 
Whether these people realize it or not, 
some of us do realize that they have done 
already a job for Hitler. We hold them 
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accountable, despite their protestations 
of good intentions, with which it is said 
hell is paved. 

Now is the time for every American 
who loves life and cherishes his liberty to 
realize just where he is. How better 
than to renew his informaticn regarding 
those things for which the Bill of Rights 
stands, which things he can do nothing 
else than to defend to his last breath? 

‘Never was a time more opportune than 
now to undertake to bring home to the 
people the thought so ably expressed so 
long ago by Benjamin Franklin when he 
said: 


Those who would give up essential liberty 
to purchase a little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety. 


So, Mr. Speaker, I confirm my own 
opinions and my intense desire to pre- 
serve our democratic form of government 
by inserting excerpts from a publication 
I have received from the Executive Office 
of the President of these United States, 
devoted to suggestions as to the proper 
observance of Bill of Rights Day, Decem- 
ber 15, 1941. The excerpts follow: 

WHAT MEN HAVE SAID 


Thomas Paine: Those who expect to reap 
the blessings of freedom, must, like men, 
undergo the fatigues of supporting it. (The 
Crisis. In the writings of Thomas Paine, 
edited by Moncure Conway. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894; vol. I, p. 229.) 

Thomas Jefferson: I have sworn upon the 
altar of God, eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man. (In 
a letter to Benjamin Rush, September 23, 
1800. The writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
edited by Paul Leicester Ford. New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896; vol. VII, p. 460.) 

Thomas Jefferson: “The only security of 
all is in a free press. The force of public 
cpinion cannot be resisted when permitted 
freely to be expressed. The agitation it pro- 
duces must be submitted to. It is necessary 
to keep the waters pure.” (A letter to the 
Marquis de La Fayette, November 4, 1823. The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson, edited by H. A. 
Washington. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott, 
1871; vol. VII, p. 3265.) 

Thomas Jemerson: “Believing with you 
that religion is a matter which lies solely 
between man and his God, that he owes ac- 
count to none other for his faith or his wor- 
ship, that the legislative powers of govern- 
ment reach actions only, and not opinions, I 
contemplate with sovereign reverence that 
act of the whole American people which de- 
clared that their legislature should ‘make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the fiee exercise thereof,’ thus 
building a wall of separation between church 
and state.” (In the Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Library Edition, A. A. Lipscomb, editor 
in chief. Washington, Thomas Jefferson Me- 
morial Association, 1904. Vol. XVI, p. 281- 
282.) 

Abraham Lincoln: “The right of peaceable 
assembly and of petition and by article V 
of the Constitution—the right of amend- 
ment—is the constitutional substitute for 
revolution. Here is our Magna Carta, not 
wrested by barons from King John but the 
free gift of States to the Nation they create.” 
(A letter to Alexander H. Stephens, January 
19, 1860. In Uncollected Letters of Abraham 
Lincoln, edited by Gilbert A. Tracy. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917, p. i27.) 

Walt Whitman: “I say discuss al] and ex- 
pose all—I am for every topic openly. 

“I say there can be no salvation for these 
States without innovators—without free 
tongues, and ears willing to hear the tongues. 

“And I announce as a glory of these States, 
that they respectfully listen to propositions, 
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reforms, fresh views, and doctrines from suc- 
cessions of men and women. 

“Each age with its own growth.” (Says. 
Writings of Walt Whitman. New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1902. Vol. ITI, p. 302.) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: “But when men 
have realized that time has upset many fight- 
ing faiths they may come to believe even 
more than they believe the very foundations 
of their own conduct that the ultimate good 
desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas—that the best test of truth is the 
power of the thought to get itself accepted in 
the competition of the market, and that 
truth is the only ground upon which their 
wishes safely can be carried out. That, at any 
rate, is the theory of our Constitution. It is 
an experiment, as all life is an experiment. 
Every year, if not every day, we have to wager 
our salvation upon some prophecy based 
upon imperfect knowledge. While that ex- 
periment is part of our system, I think that 
we should be eternally vigilant against at- 
tempts to check the expression of opinions 
that we loathe and believe to be fraught with 
death, unless they so imminently threaten 
immediate interference with the lawful and 
pressing purposes of the law that an imme- 
diate check is required to save the country.” 
(Abrams v. United States, 250 U. 8S. 616 
(630) .) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: “If there is any 
principle of the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment than any 
other it is the principle of free thought— 
not free thought for those who agree with us 
but freedom for the thought that we hate.” 
(United States v. Schwimmer (279 U. S. 644 
(654~—655) .) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes: “With efferves- 
cing opinions, as with the not yet forgotten 
champagnes, the quickest way to let them 
get flat is to let them get exposed to the 
air.’ (A letter read to a meeting of the 
Harvard Liberal Club, January 12, 1920. In 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes; His Book 
Notices and Uncollected Letters and Papers 
edited by Harry C. Shriver. New York, Cen- 
tral Book Co., 1936; p. 137.) 

Louis D. Brandeis: “Those who won our 
independence believed that the final end of 
the State was to make men free to develop 
their faculties; and that in its government 
the deliberative forces should prevail over the 
arbitrary. They valued liberty both as an end 
and as a means. They believed liberty to be 
the secret of happiness and courage to be the 
secre’; of liberty. They believed that freedom 
to think as you will and to speak as you think 
are means indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that without free 
speech and assembly discussion would be 
futile; that with them, discussion affords 
ordinarily adequate protection against the 
dissemination of noxious doctrine; that the 
greatest menace to freedom is an inert people; 
that public discussion is a political duty; and 
that this should be a fundamental principle 
of the American Government. They recog- 
nized the risks to which all human institu- 
tions are subject. But they knew that order 
cannot be secured merely through fear of 
punishment for its infraction; that it is 
hazardous to discourage thought, hope, and 
imagination; that fear breeds repression; that 
repression breeds hate; that hate menaces 
stable government; that the path of safety 
lies in the opportunity to discuss freely sup- 
posed grievances and proposed remedies; and 
that the fitting remedy for evil counsels is 
good ones. Believing in the power of reason 
as applied through public discussion, they 
eschewed silence coerced by law—the argu- 
ment of force in its worst form. Recognizing 
the occasional tyrannies of governing ma- 
jorities, they amended the Constitution so 
that free speech and assembly should be 
guaranteed.” (Whitney v. California, 274 U.S. 
357 (375-376) .) 

Charles Evans Hughes: “The greater the 
importance of safeguarding the community 
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from incitements to the overthrow of our in- 
stitutions by force and violence, the more 
imperative is the need to preserve inviolate 
the constitutional rights of free speech, free 
press, and free assembly in order to maintain 
the opportunity for free political discussion, 
to the end that government may be respon- 
sive to the will of the people and that 
changes, if desired, may be obtained by peace- 
ful means. Therein lies the security of the 
republic, the very foundation of constitutional 
government.” (De Jonge v. Oregon, 299 U.S. 
353 (365).) 

William E. Borah: “If the press is not free; 
if speech is not independent and untram- 
meled; if the mind is shackled or made impo- 
tent through fear, it makes no difference 
under what form of government you live, 
you are a subject and not a citizen. Repub- 


‘lics are not in and of themselves better than 


other forms of government, except insofar as 
they carry with them and guarantee to the 
citizen that liberty of thought and action for 
which they were established. (From a speech 
in the U. S. Senate, April 19, 1917. Re- 
printed in Bedrock, by William E. Borah. 
Washington, D. C., National Home Library 
Foundation, 1936, p. 143.) 

William Allen White: “You tell me that 
law is above freedom of utterance, And I 
reply that you can have no wise laws nor 
free enforcement of wise laws unless there 
is free expression of the wisdom of the 
people—and, alas, their folly with it. But if 
there is freedom, folly will die of its own 
poison, and the wisdom will survive. That 
is the history of the race. It is the proof 
of man’s kinship with God. 

“You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it 
in calm days, because it is not needed. And 
the reverse is true also; only when free 
utterance is suppressed is it needed, and 
when it is needed it is most vital to justice. 
Peace is good. But if you are interested in 
peace through force and without free dis- 
cussion—that is to say, free utterance de- 
cently and in order—your interest in justice 
is slight. And peace without justice is 
tyranny, no matter how you may sugar-coat 
it with expediency. This State today is in 
more danger from suppression than from 
violence, because, in the end, suppression 
leads to violence. Violence, indeed, is the 
child of suppression. Whoever pleads for 
justice helps to keep the peace; and whoever 
tramples upon the plea for justice temper- 
ately made in the name of peace only out- 
rages peace and kills something fine in the 
heart of man which God put there when we 
got our manhood. When that is killed, brute 
meets brute on each side of the line. 

“So, dear friend, put fear out of your heart. 
This Nation will survive, this state will pros- 
per, the orderly business of life will go for- 
ward if only men can speak in whatever 
way given them to utter what their hearts 
hold—by voice, by posted card, by letter or 
by press. Reason never has failed men. 
Only force and oppression have made the 
wrecks in the world.” (The Editor and His 
People; editorials by William Allen White. 
New York, Macmillan, 1924; p. 348-349.) 

James P. Pope: “The Bill of Rights is far 
more than a collection of guaranties; it is an 
exhortation to a quality of citizenship. For 
democracy to persist, there must persist the 
kind of people who eStablished it. * * * 

“The 10 paragraphs of the Bill of Rights are 
a reminder that men went cold and hungry, 
that their bare feet left bloodstains across 
the snow, that they hugged the holy ideal of 
liberty to their hearts in spite of all the odds 
that lay against them, in spite of suffering, 
deprivation, and discouragement. 

“They did these things, not that we might 
enjoy freedom without risk or service, but 
that we might sacrifice for its maintenance 








as they sacrificed for its establishment. The 
man who possesses liberty possesses the jewel 
of greatest price, and all the thievedom of 
the world will burn to take it from him. 
There is never any let-up in the conflict be- 
tween just men, seeking to retain freedom, 
and thieves, seeking to command the will of 
others. There must never be any let-up in 
the readiness of free people to do whatever 
needs to be done to cherish their independ- 
ence. Implicit in the American Bill of Rights 
is a guarantee that transcends all others: 
‘The right of sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom is reserved to all the people.” (Our 
Bill of Rights: What It Means to Me, edited 
by James Waterman Wise. New York, Bill of 
Rights Sesquicentennial Committee, 1941; p. 
110-111.) 

Cordell Hull: “One hundred and fifty years 
ago the principles of the Bill of Rights con- 
stituted a bold doctrine. In vast world areas 
today they are treason. They are our salva- 
tion—for others they are a goal of attainment 
which may be tragically receding. They are 
a heritage of our own, to be cherished and 
preserved in their entirety and to be handed 
down by us to our pésterity, unabridged and 
unimpaired.” (A statement in the New York 
Times, October 2, 1939, p. 11.) 

Wendell L. Willkie: “Americans have a 
genuine passion for liberty and a genuine 
passion for justice. Sometimes hatred ob- 
secures this instinct for fair play. It is well 
to remember that any man who denies jus- 
tice to someone he hates prepares the way 
for a denial of justice to someone he loves.” 
(From the New Republic, March 18, 1940, vol. 
102, pt. I, p. 372.) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: “In the future days, 
which we seek to make secure, we look for- 
ward to a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

“The first is freedom of speech and ex- 
pression everywhere in the world. 

“The second is freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way everywhere in 
the world. 

“The third is freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every na- 
tion a healthy peacetime life for its inhabit- 
ants everywhere in the world. 

“The fourth is freedom from fear—which, 
translatcd into world terms, means a world- 
wide reduction of armaments to such a point 
and in such a thorough fashion that no na- 
tion will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world.” (Address to the 
Seventy-seventh Congress, January 6, 1941. 
The CoNGRESSIONAL REcorD, Vol. 87, pp. 46-47.) 

Franklin D. Roosevelt: “Storms from 
abroad directly challenge three institutions 
indispensable to Americans, now as always. 
The first is religion. It is the source of the 
other two—democracy and international 
good faith. * * * 

“An ordering of society which relegates 
religion, democracy, and good faith among 
nations to the background can find no place 
within it for the ideals of the Prince of 
Peace. The United States rejects such an 
ordering, and retains its ancient faith.” 

“Thery comes a time in the affairs of men 
when they must prepare to defend not their 
homes alone but the tenets of faith and hu- 
manity on which their churches, their gov- 
ernments, and their very civilization are 
founded. The defense of religion, of democra- 
cy, and of good faith among nations is all the 
same fight. To save one we must now make 
up our minds to save all. * * * 

“We have learned that God-fearing de- 
mocracies of the world which observe the 
sanctity of treaties and good faith in their 
dealings with other nations cannot safely be 
indifferent to international lawlessess any- 
where. * * ° 

“I hear some people say, “This is all so 
complicated. There are certain advantages in 
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a dictatorship. It gets rid of labor trouble, 
of unemployment, of wasted motion, and of 
having to do your own thinking.’ 

“My answer is, ‘Yes; but it also gets rid of 
some other things which we Americans intend 
very definitely to keep—and we still intend 
to do cur own thinking” * * * . 

“Dictatorship, however, involves costs whic 
the American people will never pay: The cost 
of our spiritual values; the cost of the blessed 
right of being able to say what we please; the 
cost of freedom of religion; the cost of seeing 
our capital confiscated; the cost of being cast 
into a concentration camp; the cost of being 
afraid to walk down the street with the wrong 
neighbor; the cost of having our children 
brought up, not as free and dignified human 
beings but as pawns molded ard enslaved by 
a@ machine. * * * 

“Once I prophesied that this generation of 
Americans had a rendezvous with destiny. 
That prophesy comes true. To us much is 
given; more is expected. 

“This generation will ‘nobly save or meanly 
lose the last best hope of earth. * * * 
The way is plain, peaceful, generous, just— 
a way which, if followed, the world will for- 
ever applaud and God must forever bless.’” 
(Message to Congress, January 4, 1939. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, vol. 84, pp. 74, 75, 77.) 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REeEcorpD the address delivered last evening 
by the President of the United States 
over a Nation-wide radio hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The sudden criminal attacks perpetrated 
by the Japanese in the Pacific provide the 
climax of a decade of international im- 
morality. 

Powerful and resourceful gangsters have 
banded together to make war upon the 
whule human race. Their challenge has 
now been flung at the United States of 
America. The Japanese have treacherously 
violated the long-standing peace between us. 
Many American soldiers and sailors have been 
killed by enemy action. American ships 
have been sunk, American airplanes have 
been destroyed. 

The Congress and the people of the United 
States have accepted that challenge. 

Together with other free peoples, we are 
now fighting to maintain our right to live 
among our world neighbors in freedom and 
in common decency, without fear of assault. 

I have prepared the full record of our 
past relations with Japan, and it will be 
submitted to the Congress. It begins with 
the visit of Commodore Perry to Japan 88 
years ago. It ends with the visit of two 
Japanese emissaries to the Secretary of State 
last Sunday, an hour after Japanese forces 
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had loosed their bombs and machine guns 
against our flag, our forces, and our citizens 

I can say with utmost confidence that no 
Americans today or a thousand years hence, 
need feel anything but pride in our patience 
and our efforts through all the years toward 
achieving a peace in the Pacific which would 
be fair and honorable to every nation, large 
or small. And no honest person, today or 
a thousand years hence, will be able to sup- 
press a sense of indignation and horror at 
the treachery committed by the military 
dictators of Japan, under the very shadow 
of the flag of peace borne by their special 
envoys in our midst. 

The course that Japan has followed for the 
past 10 years in Asia has paralleled the course 
of Hitler and Mussolini in Europe and Africa. 
Today, it has become far more than a 
parallel. It is collaboration so well calculated 
that all the continents of the world, and ail 
the oceans, are now considered by the Axis 
strategists as one gigantic battlefield. 

In 1931, Japan invaded Manchukuo—with- 
out warning. 

In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopida—without 
warning. 

In 1938, Hitler occupied Austria—without 
warning. 

In 1939, Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia— 
without warning. 

Later in 1939, Hitler invaded Poland—with- 
out warning. 

In 1940, Hitler invaded Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and Luxembourg—without 
warning. 

In 1940, Italy attacked France and later 
Greece—without warning. 

In 1941, the Axis Powers attacked Jugo- 
slavia and Greece and they dominated the 
Balkans—without warning. 

In 1941, Hitler invaded Russia—without 
warning. 

And now Japan has attacked Malaya and 
Thailand—and the United States—without 
warning. 

It is all of one pattern. 

We are now in this war. We are all in it— 
all the way. Every single man, woman, and 
child is a partner in the most tremendous 
undertaking of our American history. We 
must share together the bad news and the 
good news, the defeats and the victories— 
the changing fortunes of war. 

So far, the news has all been bad. We have 
suffered a serious set-back in Hawaii. Our 
forces in the Philippines, which include the 
brave people of that commonwealth, are 
taking punishment, but are defending them- 
selves vigorously. The reports from Guam 
and Wake and Midway Islands are still con- 
fused, but we must be prepared for the 
announcement that all these three outposts 
have been seized. 

The casualty lists of these first few days 
will undoubtedly be large. I deeply feel the 
anxiety of all families of the men in our 
armed forces and the relatives of people in 
cities which have been bombed. I can only 
give them my solemn promise that they will 
get news just as quickly as possible. 

This Government will put its trust in the 
stamina of the American people, and will give 
the facts to the public as soon as two condi- 
tions have been fulfilled: First, that the in- 
formation has been definitely and Officially 
confirmed; and, second, that the release of 
the information at the time it is received will 
not prove valuable to the enemy directly 
or indirectly. 

Most earnestly I urge my countrymen to 
reject all rumors. These ugly little hints of 
complete disaster fly thick and fast in war- 
time. They have to be examined and ap- 
praised. 

As an example, I can tell you frankly that 
until further surveys are made, I have not 
sufficient information to state the exact dam- 
age which has been done to our naval vessels 
at Pearl Harbor. Admittedly the damage is 
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serious. But no one can say how serious, 
until we know how much of this damage can 
be repaired and how quickly the necessary 
repairs can be made. 

I cite as another example a statement made 
on Sunday night that a Japanese carrier had 
been located and sunk off the Canal Zone. 
And when you hear statements that are 
attributed to what they call “an authoritative 
source,” you can be reasonably sure that un- 
der these war circumstances the “authorita- 
tive source” was not any person in authority. 

Many rumors and reports which we now 
hear originate with enemy sources. For in- 
stance, today the Japanese are claiming that 
as a result of their one action against Hawaii 
they have gained naval supremacy in the 
Pacific. This is an old trick of propaganda 
which has been used innumerable times by 
the Nazis. The purposes of such fantastic 
claims are, of course, to spread fear and con- 
fusion among us, and to goad us into reveal- 
ing military information which our enemies 
are desperately anxious to obtain. 

Our Government will not be caught in 
this obvious trap—and neither will our people. 

It must be remembered by each and every 
one of us that our free and rapid communi- 
cation must be greatly restricted in wartime. 
It is not possible to receive full, speedy, ac- 
curate reports from distant areas of combat. 
This is particularly true where naval opera- 
tions are concerned. For in these days of the 
marvels of radio it is often impossible for 
the commanders of various units to report 
their activities by radio, for the very simple 
reason that this information would become 
available to the enemy, and would disclose 
their position and their plan of defense or 
attack. 

Of necessity there will be delays in officially 
confirming or denying reports of operations 
but we will not hide facts from the country 
if we know the facts and if the enemy will 
not be aidec by their disclosure. 

To all newspapers and radio stations—all 
those who reach the eyes and ears of the 
American people—I say this: You have a 
most grave responsibility to the Nation now 
and for the duration of this war. 

If you feel that your Government is not 
disclosing enough of the truth, you have 
every right to say so. But—in the absence 
of all the facts, as revealed by official 
sources—you have no right to deal out un- 
confirmed reports in such a way as to make 
people believe they are gospel truth. 

Every citizen, in every walk of life, shares 
this same responsibility. The lives of our 
soldiers and sailors—the whole future of this 
Nation—depend upon the manner in which 
each and every one of us fulfills his obliga- 
tion to our country. 

Now a word about the recent past—and the 
future. A year and a half has elapsed since 
the fall of France, when the whole world first 
realized the mechanized might which the 
Axis nations had been building for so many 
years. America has used that year and a haif 
to great advantage. Knowing that the at- 
tack might reach us in all too short a time, 
we immediately began greatly to increase our 
industrial strength and our capacity to meet 
the demands of modern warfare. 

Precious months were gained by sending 
vast quantities of our war materials to the 
nitions of the world still able to resist Axis 
aggression. Our policy rested on the funda- 
mental truth that the defense of any country 
resisting Hitler or Japan was in the long run 
the defense of our own country. That policy 
has been justified. It has given us time, in- 
valuable time, to build our American assembly 
lines of production 

Assembly lines are now in _ operation. 
Others are being rushed to completion. A 
steady stream of tanks and planes, of guns 
and ships, of shells and equipment—that is 
what these 18 months have given us. 

But it is all only a beginning of what has 


war against crafty and powerful bandits. 
The attack at Pearl Harbor can be repeated 
at any one of many points in both oceans and 
along both our coast lines and against all the 
rest of the hemisphere. 

It will not only be a long war, it will be a 
hard war. That is the basis on which we 
now lay all our plans. That is the yardstick 
by which we measure what we shall need and 
demand—money, materials, doubled and 
quadrupled production, ever increasing. The 
production must be not only for our own 
Army and Navy and air forces. It must rein- 
force the other armies and navies and air 
forces fighting the Nazis and the war lords 
of Japan throughout the Americas and the 
world. 

I have been working today on the subject 
of production. Your Government has de- 
cided on two broad policies. 

The first is to speed up all existing produc- 
tion by working on a 7-day-week basis in every 
war industry, including the production of 
essential raw materials. 

The second policy, now being put into 
form. is to rush additions to the capacity of 
production by building more new plants, by 
adding to old plants, and by using the many 
smaller plants for war needs. 

Over the hard road of the past months we 
have at times met obstacles and difficulties, 
divisions and disputes, indifference and cal- 
lousness. That is now all past and, I am sure, 
forgotten. 

The fact is that the country now has an 
organization in Washington built around 
men and women who are recognized experts 
in their own fields. I think the country 
knows that the people who are actually re- 
sponsible in each ane every one of these many 
fields are pulling together with a teamwork 
that has never before been excelled. 

On the road ahead there lies hard work— 
gruelling work—day and night, every hour 
and every minute. 

I was about to aud that ahead there lies 
sacrifice for all of us. 

But it is not correct to use that word. 
The United States does not consider it a 
sacrifice to do all one can, to give one’s best 
to our Nation, when the Nation is fighting 
for its existence and its future life. 

It is not a sacrifice for any man, old or 
young, to be in the Army or the Navy of 
the United States. Rather is it a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice for the industrialist 
or the wage earner, the farmer or the shop- 
keeper, the trainman or the doctor, to pay 
more taxes, to buy more bonds, to forego 
extra profits, to work longer or harder at the 
task for which he is best fitted. Rather is it 
a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice to do without many 
things to which we are accustomed if the 
national defense calls for doing without. 

A review this morning leads me to the 
conclusion that at present we shall not have 
to curtail the normal articles of food. There 
is enough food for all of us and enough left 
over to send to those who are fighting on the 
same side with us. 

There will be a clear and definite shortage 
of metals of many kinds for civilian use, for 
the very good reason that in our increased 
program we shall need for war purposes more 
than half of that portion of the principal 
metals which during the past year have gone 
into articles for civilian use. We shall have 
to give up many things entirely. 

I am sure that the people in every part 
of the Nation are prepared in their individual 
living to win this war. I am sure they will 
cheerfully help to pay a large part of its 
financial cost while it goes on. I am sure 
they will cheerfully give up those material 
things they are asked to give up. 

I am sure that they will retain all those 
great spiritual things without which we can- 
not win through. 

I repeat that the United States can accept 
no result save victory, final and complete. 


to be done. We nust be set to face a long Not only must the shame of Japanese treach- 
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ery be wiped out, but the sources of inter- 
national brutality, wherever they exist, must 
be absolutely and finally broken. 

In my message tc the Congress yesterday 
I said that we “will make very certain that 
this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again.” In order to achieve that cer- 
tainty, we must begin the great task that 
is before us by abandoning once and for all 
the illusion that we can ever again isolate 
ourselves from the rest of humanity. 

In these past few years—and, most vio- 
lently, in the past few days—we have learned 
a terrible lesson. 

It is our obligation to our dead—it is our 
sacred obligation to their children and our 
children—that we must never forget what we 
have learned. 

And what we all have learned is this: 

There is no such thing as security for any 
nation—or any individual—in a world ruled 
by the principles of gangsterism. 

There is no such thing as impregnable de- 
fense against powerful aggressors who sneak- 
up in the dark and strike without warning. 

We have learned that our ocean-girt hemi- 
sphere is not immune from severe attack— 
that we cannot measure our safety in terms 
of miles on any map. 

We may acknowledge that our enemies have 
performed a brilliant feat of deception, per- 
fectly timed and executed with great skill. 
It was a thoroughly dishonorable deed, but 
we must face the fact that modern warfare 
as conducted in the Nazi manner is a dirty 
business. We don’t like it—we didn’t want 
to get in it—but we are in it and we’re going 
to fight it with everything we've got. 

I do not think any American has any doubt 
of our ability to administer proper punish- 
ment to the perpetrators of these crimes. 

Your Government knows that for weeks 
Germany has been telling Japan that if Japan 
did not attack the United States, Japan 
would not share in dividing the spoils with 
Germany when peace came. She was prom- 
ised by Germany that if she came in she 
would receive the complete and perpetual 
control of the whole of the Pacific area—and 
that means not only the Far East, not only 
all of the islands in the Pacific but also a 
stranglehold on the west coast of North, Cen- 
tral, and South America. 

We also know that Germany and Japan are 
conducting their military and naval opera- 
tions in accordance with a joint plan. That 
plan considers all peoples and nations which 
are not helping the Axis Powers as common 
enemies of each and every one of the Axis 
Powers. 

That is their simple and obvious grand 
strategy. That is why the American people 
must realize that it can be matched only 
with similar grand strategy. We must realize 
for example that Japanese successes against 
the United States in the Pacific are helpful 
to German operations in Libya; that any 
German success against the Caucasus is in- 
evitably an assistance to Japan in her oper- 
ations against the Dutch East Indies; that 
a German attack against Algiers or Morocco 
opens the way to a German attack against 
South America. 

On the other side of the picture, we must 
learn to know that guerrilla warfare against 
the Germans in’ Serbia helps us; that a suc- 
cessful Russian offensive against the Ger- 
mans helps us; and that British successes on 
land or sea in any part of the world 
strengthen our hands. 

Remember always that Germany and Italy, 
regardless of any formal declaration of war, 
consider themselves at war with the United 
States at this moment just as much as they 
consider themselves at war with Britain and 
Russia. And Germany puts all the other 
republics of the Americas into the category of 
enemies. The people of the hemisphere can 
be honored by that. 

The true goal we seek is far above and hbe- 
yond the ugly field of battle. When we resort 
to force, as now we must, we are determined 








that this force shall be directed toward ulti- 
mate good as well as against immediate evil. 
We Americans are not destroyers; we are 
builders. 

We are now in the midst of a war, not for 
conquest, not for vengeance, but for a world 
in which this Nation, and all that this Na- 
tion represents, will be safe for our children. 
We expect to eliminate the danger from 
Japan, but it would serve us ill if we accom- 
plished that and found that the rest of the 
world was dominated by Hitler and Musso- 
lini. 

We are going to win the war, and we are 
going to win the peace that follows. 

And in the dark hours of this day—and 
through dark day that may be yet to come— 
we will know that the vast majority of the 
members of the human race are on our 
side. Many of them are fighting with us. 
All of them are praying for us. For, in rep- 
resenting our cause, we represent theirs as 
well—our hope and their hope for liberty 
under Ged. 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of-the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the American 
Business Congress meeting in New York 
City on December 9, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When the invitation came to me to address 
your meeting here tonight I accepted with a 
high degree of pleasure. I have been in a 
position to more or less watch the evolution 
and growth of your organization.- I count 
among my friends a number of your key offi- 
cials. I am convinced that you are organized 
for a lofty purpose—the purpose of extend- 
ing some tangible aid and encouragement to 
small-business concerns in this part of the 
country. That purpose has my unqualified 
support. I want you to know right now, at 
the outset, that I am eager, anxious, and will- 
ing to give you all the help I possibly can 
from a Federal legislative viewpoint. 

You know just as well as I do, and perhaps 
in some respects a whole lot better, the nature 
and extent of the critical problems facing 
small business today. Before I elaborate on 
that, however, I want to establish the basic 
fact that your problems are part and parcel of 
our whole Nation’s problem. In other words, 
we are all in this emergency together. Some 
segments of American business are being hurt 
more than others. The private normal lives 
of our people are all being affected, but, again, 
some feel the pinch more acutely than others. 

If one can generalize at all, however, he can 
State that, by and large, the small business- 
men in this country are in the tightest spot 
of any single group of our people. He 1s 


being pinched from all sides and, what is 
more, the remedy for his multiple ills is hard 
to prescribe. , 
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We know the immediate cause of this criti- 
cal condition. Our whole domestic economy 
has had to undergo swift and radical adjust- 
ments to meet the demands of an unprece- 
dented program of national defense. It is 
the biggest, fastest, most ambitious plan of 
rearmament ever undertaken in the history 
of civilization. It is an all-out effort that 
must be made, else we risk the loss of our 
liberties, our Government, our homes, and 
perhaps our very lives. 

A moral, economic, political, and military 
menace shadows our land. A cunning, crafty, 
ruthless little band of despots have disturbed 
the peace of the world and are bent on domi- 
nation of all the earth. They resort to un- 
aggravated aggression, invasion, and conquest 
whenever and wherever it suits their evil 
purpose. Under the leadership of Adolf Hit- 
ler, with carefully premeditated plans, they 
unleashed a reign of terror upon Europe. 
With the aid of “fifth columns,” Quislings, 
panzer divisions, diving Stukas, and blitz- 
krieg tactics, they crushed, one by one, 15 of 
their weaker neighbors and climbed to the 
bloody heights of European domination over 
the wrecked lives, liberties, and properties of 
unoffending populations. 

This reign of terror spread until it had 
infested parts of all the globe. The security 
of the Western Hemisphere could not escape 
the challenge of Hitler’s program. Not be- 
cause we wanted to enter into the conflict 
but rather because the war moved ever closer 
to us, we were left no choice but to rearm and 
to do it with all possible haste and efficiency. 
We moved to insure our security by the 
adoption of two methods: First, we rushed 
industrial production and military training 
at home; second, we began to extend all pos- 
sible material aid to those nations who were 
combatting the further spread and success 
of Hitlerism. 

Today we are at war with Japan. You 
know the brief but reprehensible facts. We 
are going to win this war, but victory will 
demand a mighty, united effort. 

That brings us pretty well up to date. We 
are now right in the midst of executing our 
two-way plan to protect America, to assist.in 
the liquidation of Hitler, and to bring the 
Japanese militarists to their knees. 

Our war program includes the construction 
of a giant Navy sufficiently strong to protect 
us in both the Atlantic and the Pacific. It 
includes mosquito fleets, sea otters, tankers, 
merchant ships of all character. It calls for 
planes and more planes; for great military, 
naval, and aviation training programs; for 
tanks, guns, submarines, parachutes, gas 
masks, ammunition; for the swift transport 
cf goods to beleaguered, friendly nations 
abroad. It is a tremendous outlay of time, 
money, and human energy. 

It is in this superproduction campaign 
that we find ourselves tonight as I speak to 
you. We have entered this mass-production 
effort with great speed, and, as might be ex- 
pected, there have been some economic and 
financial casualties along the way. It is 
about these casualties and the prospect of 
further casualties that I wish to direct my 
remarks. 

There isn’t a doubt in my mind that up 
to this point the defense program has opcr- 
ated to effect a direct assault om the stability 
of little business in this country. The lack 
of sufficient subcontracting, the severe ap- 
plication of priorities, the insistence on un- 
wise bidding practices, the unavailability of 
easy credit and capital—these are some of the 
principal and more familiar woes that afflict 
small concerns, I am going to speak about 
those problems, but before I do I would like 
to advance the opinion that the difficulties 
of smaller enterprise are not particularly 
new; they are simply intensified. For the 
past decade, at least, small business has been 
hanging on the ropes. Fatalities during the 
depression were high, and those that did suc- 
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ceed in weathering that storm were in a 
severely weakened condition. 

The survivors, a lot of them, continued to 
operate, but they were handicapped with 
antiquated machinery, old processes, and re- 
duced levels of efficiency. It was difficult, 
and in many cases impossible, for them to 
keep up with the plant modernizations being 
effected by giant concerns who had ready 
access to easy credit. The result was in- 
evitable. The Nation’s large industrial em- 
pires grew in size, virility, and efficiency. The 
little fellow staggered along in a drugged 
atmosphere, hoping and praying that some- 
how he might be able to work out his own 
salvation or that a helping hand would 
stretch out to guide him to a healthier eco- 
nomic sphere. 

I maintained 5 years ago that a stagnation 
of credit crippled the majority of little busi- 
ness. I still hold to that viewpoint. In the 
business world the fellow with available cash 
is in a favored position. When you open up 
the avenues of credit and capital to one seg- 
ment of industry and close them to another, 
you are going to do that latter group a great 
deal of harm. That’s exactly what happened 
during that extended period when big busi- 
ness wrote its own credit ticket and little 
business couldn’t get a loan anywhere under 
any conditions. 

There are good grounds for believing 
that that condition has not yet been fully 
corrected. It is true that credit is easier 
than it was, but still, if you haven’t a direct 
Government contract to assign aS security, 
getting a term loan at a reasonable interest 
rate is no picnic. I think most of you will 
agree with me on that. 

I am still offering what I believe is, at least, 
a partial solution to this particular problem. 
Hearings are now being conducted by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on my proposal to broaden 
the industrial lending authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. I think the bill is of 
great importance and, without going into its 
technicalities, I would like to say something 
to you about it. 

It is the settled policy of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the War and Navy 
Departments that subcontracting be employed 
as broadly as possible in connection with 
defense contracts. We are told that more and 
more smali and medium-sized companies are 
going to be brought into the national-defense 
program and certain vital questions arise in 
connection with financing thereof. The sub- 
contractor being ordinarily a smaller com- 
pany than the prime contractor, finds it cor- 
respondingly more difficult to obtain private 
financing. The subcontractor has no direct 
claim against the Government which can be 
assigned as security for a loan. Many prime 
contractors, after making adequate provisions 
for their own financial requirements, may 
not be in a position to finance their subcon- 
tractors also. 

It might ordinarily be said that if a prime 
contractor elects to use subcontractors, the 
responsibility for their selection and for their 
financing is upon the prime contractor. In 
view of the fact, however, that the Govern- 
ment is insisting that the prime contractor 
subcontract as much as possible of the work, 
the Government cannot escape some portion 
of the responsibility. 

It is apparent that as we get into smaller 
and smaller companies the danger of loss in- 
creases and, as a general principle, the risk 
of loss is greater in the case of the subcon- 
tractor than in that of the prime contractor. 

Extending credit to relatively small com- 
panies is fundamentally and essentially a 
local problem and should be handled locally. 
Large loans to a large company need not be 
handled locally, but smaller loans to a smaller 
company must be made where the borrower 
is located, where his character and respon- 
sibility are known, where his facilities can be 
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physically inspected, where the loan after it is 
made can be serviced, and where the borrow- 
er’s financial operations can be carefully 
supervised. The financing institutions with 
which the smaller contractor is in closest 
touch is his own local bank. Local banks 
cannot and should not be expected to advance 
credit to small submarginal concerns when 
such advances are subject to substantial risks. 
Loans of this character should be made from 
Government funds and not from the funds 
of local banks, which represent depositors’ 
money. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has rendered and can render great assistance 
in the financing of larger subcontracts, but by 
the very nature of its organization and the 
concentration of authority in Washington, it 
is not well equipped to work out the problems 
of small. loans made to small concerns in 
cooperation with local banks, wherever such 
cooperation can be obtained, as are the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

The governmental agency with which local 
banks are most familiar and with which they 
have the closest contact is the Federal Re- 
serve bank. Therefore, the Federal Reserve 
banks could, with the necessary funds made 
available to them, best supplement local 
banks in extending credit to subcontractors 
where the risks involved are too great to be 
assumed by local banks without some form 
of Government assistance. 

The Federal Reserve System is cooperating 
with the Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board and the Office of Prcduction Manage- 
ment for the purpose of assisting business 
enterprises throughout the country to par- 
ticipate more fully in the national-defense 
program. At each Federal Reserve bank and 
branch there is a Federal Reserve defense con- 
tract officer working to assist in arranging 
the needed credit for both primary con- 
tractors and subcontractors who are partici- 
pating in the defense effort. 

The Federal Reserve banks are well quali- 
fied to engage in operations on a broader 
scale than at present in the industrial loan 
field because of their knowledge of business 
and economic conditions in their respective 
districts and their contacts, not only with 
local banking institutions, but also indi- 
rectly with business concerns, including pri- 
mary contractors and subcontractors under 
the defense program. The Federal Reserve 
banks have experienced staffs of officers es- 
tablished in 36 important cities widely dis- 
tributed in the trade areas throughout the 
country. There would be no centralized au- 
thority in Washington to pass on loan appli- 
cations, as each Federal Reserve bank would 
take final action upon all applications sub- 
mitted to it. All loans would be handled 
locally by persons having a close contact with 
the problems and risks involved and un- 
necessary delays would be avoided. 

Those are my opinions so far as credit and 
capital requirements of small business are 
concerned. It is a fundamental condition 
and it is well worth correcting. It does not, 
of course, embrace more than a tiny fraction 
of the over-all difficulty with which we must 
deal immediately. 

Mr. Odlum has explained to you what the 
Office of Contract Distribution is trying to 
accomplish. There is evidence that many 
new successes are being scored. It is an al- 
most unfathomable task and it presents a 
million and one obstacles. Credit is surely 
due to the men who are honestly laboring at 
the Office of Production Management to cut 
little business into a fair share of this defense 
work. 

I have been traveling a good deal these 
past few months as a member of the Senate 
Defense Committee. In the course of those 
travels I have visited big plants and small 
plants, going plants and closed plants, de- 
fense plants and nondefense plants. My ob- 
servations forced me to the conclusion that, 





saddle so far as defense orders are involved. 
Fixed-fee contracts, unlimited credit for plant 
expansion, huge backlogs of defense work, 
give ample evidence of the favored position 
of the big companies. 

Iam not quarreling over the justice of run- 
ning our big plants at top-speed production. 
On the contrary, it would be disastrous if we 
did not do so. I think we ought to keep 
them loaded with every bit of work they can 
handle. I do, however, firmly believe that 
we will not arrive at the maximum of our 
productive effort until our smaller concerns 
are likewise humming with activity. The 
whole answer, of course, is that we must in- 
sist on more subcontracting by prime con- 
tractors. Further, we must make it finan- 
cially possible for small concerns to convert 
to war production. Once a small concern 
has retooled to make a certain article, a 
means should be found to provide a steady 
flow of such subcontracts to him. There is 
little value in encouraging a small plant to 
convert to one type of production this month 
and then force him to switch to another 
completely different item next month. 

There is every reason for you to have faith 
that more and more contracts and subcon- 
tracts are going to flow into small business 
channels. It’s the handwriting on the wall. 
It’s happening every day. 

One of the major reasons why small busi- 
ness is in such a precarious position today 
is because when this emergency began the 
agencies who should have been looking out 
for the little fellow’s welfare just completely 
missed the bus. 

They put the small businessman out of 
the running with priority restrictions, and 
then they pleaded with the corpse to con- 
vert to defense production. The reverse of 
this procedure should have been followed if 
civilian small business was to survive the 
shock. 

At least a meager supply of raw materials 
should have been permitted to flow to small 
concerns engaged in civilian work, so that 
they could continue to breathe and live until 
they could make the necessary transition to 
defense work. 

It’s getting late to attend to this problem, 
but something ought to be done right away. 
Hundreds of small concerns can yet be saved 
if prompt action is forthcoming. 

Therefore, I insist that the defense agen- 
cies ought to provide small concerns with 
enough materials to keep them running 
pending their rapid conversion to war pro- 
duction. Every effort should be made to 
encourage and assist concerns to effect such 
conversion. 

Furthermore, I make the point that the 
Contract Distribution Service of the Office of 
Production Management should join in the 
preparation of War and Navy directives which 
set forth and govern the extent and nature 
of contracts. The service departments have 
sustained considerable criticism, and I think 
that some of it is well justified, because bids 
have been advertised and awards let in such 
@ manner that small companies have been 
able to participate in only a very minor 
fashion. 


It seems to me that if we have certain 


agencies functioning for the express purpose 


of aiding small business, those agencies 
should properly be called upon to advise and 
counsel regular departments of the Govern- 
ment in the matter of awarding contracts 
and in providing for a substantial measure 
of subcontracting. It seems to me to be a 
perfectly natural coordination and one which 
would prove wholesome all along the line. It 
would be another significant step in guar- 
anteeing smaii business a “fair shake” in de- 
fense-contract participation. 

There are certain things that small busi- 
ness can and must do to help itself. This 
organization right here is a good example of 
what I have in mind. Small concerns within 


thus far, large concerns are firmly in the ! a locality ought to band together and tackle 
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Pool bidding eught to be encouraged. Com- 
mon problems ought to be presen to the 
proper authorities by a common agent. 

Small companies are bedeviled by a - 
plexity of troubles. If they could be simpli- 
fied and be reduced to their lowest common 
denominator, they could be dealt with more 
quickly and more satisfactorily. 

This question of material priorities is a 
sore spot, but it is absolutely warranted if 
we are to successfully defend America and 
win this war. I would like to be able to tell 
you that the worst is over—that those sort 
of things like priorities, rationing, substitu- 
tion, conservation, and salvage are going to 
be less taxing in the future. But candor and 
honesty compel me to warn you that such 
will not be the case. More ships, planes, 
tanks, and guns are going to be produced. 
The arsenal of democracy has not yet moved 
into highest gear. As the war program con- 
tinues to accelerate there are bound to be 
greater stringencies in the normal domestic 
life of the Nation. There will be fewer 
automobiles, radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, and general con- 
sumer goods. More plants will face curtail- 
ment and perhaps complete stoppage. The 
needs for plant conversion to armament pro- 
duction will become increased. It is not a 
happy situation to contemplate, but it is 
simply a case where, as a Nation, we cannot 
have our cake and eat it, too. 

We have access to the raw materials; we 
have the skilled manpower; we have the plant 
efficiency to master this herculean task, and 
master it we will. I fear that there may be 
very grave days ahead. As representatives of 
many industries, I ask you to keep your eye 
on the one great over-all objective toward 
which we strive—the defense and preservation 
of American freedom, the winning of this 
war. I cannot ask you to lay aside your eco- 
nomic grievances because I think you should 
keep everlastingly at it until you gain the 
recognition you merit. I ask you to close 
ranks behind the leadership of the President 
and in support of our present foreign policy 
and military program. I ask you to lend 
active aid to civilian-defense activities—the 
United Service Organizations, the Red Cross, 
the purchase of defense savings bonds and 
stamps, membership in your local Civilian 
Defense Unit. I urge you to do your patri- 
otic best to help make our effort 100 percent 
successful. 

In closing, I want to pledge my cooperation, 
my best efforts, my unceasing loyalty to the 
cause you espouse. Insofar as my talents 
and my jurisdiction will permit, I assure you 
I will continue to fight for the cause of small 
business. I think I can see victory ahead. 
All we require is patience, resolution, and 
stick-to-it-iveness. 
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HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. BRECKENRIDGE LONG 
BEFORE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 








the Record an address delivered by Hon. 
Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary 
of State, before the annual convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
at Chicago, Ill., on Tuesday, December 
9, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Secretary HuN has asked me to give to you 
his most cordial greetings and convey to you 
his deep regret that pressure of work has made 
it impossible for him to be with you in person 
pe your present annual meeting, as he was at 
your meeting 2 years ago. 

You may recall that on that occasion he 
spoke of the dangers to the safety and security 
of this Nation, which were then emerging. 
Tose dangers are now an actuality. Japan 
has made a treacherous and utterly unpro- 
voked attack upon th~ United States. At the 
very time representatives of Japan were dis- 
cussing with representatives of this country, 
at the request of the former, principles for a 
peaceful settlement in the Pacific area, the 
armed forces of Japan were preparing at 
strategic p ints to launch attacks upon the 
United States and other nations. 

You will recall that it was just 10 years 
ago, in 1931, when Japan opened a dangerous 
breach in the structure of international peace 
by the occupation cf Manchuria. That act, 
which was universally condemned at the 
time, proved to be only the beginning of a 
series of flagrant violations of international 
commitments—probably unparalleled in all 
history. During the year 1937 Japan struck a 
further and more extensive blow at China as 
Japanese armed forces embarked upon large- 
scale military operations against that coun- 
try. Invading forces of more than a million 
men occupied areas along the coast and in 
the central provinces. In these regions were 
set up public regimes which instituted sys- 
tems of controls and monopolies discrimina- 
tory in favor of the interests of Japan. It 
was clear from the beginning that Japan had 
kecome actuated by broad and ambitious 
plans for establishing herself in a dominant 
position in the entire area of the western 
Pacific. Her leaders openly declared the de- 
termination to achieve and maintain that 
position by force and thus to make them- 
selves masters of an area containing almost 
one-half of the entire world population. In 
carrying forward their armed aggression the 
Japanese leaders repudiated and violated all 
essential principles of peaceful and orderly 
international relations. They have indulged 
in merciless armed attack; in terrorism 
through slaughter of noncombatant men, 
women, and children; in confiscation of prop- 
erty; and in deceit and fraud. 

Notwithstanding the course which Japan 
has followed during recent years, this Gov- 
ernment made many efforts to persuade the 
Japanese Government that the best inter- 
ests of that country lay in the development 
of friendly relations with the United States 
and with other countries which believe in 
international law and order. However, a year 
ago Japan tied herself to the Axis by signing 
the Tripartite Pact with Germany and Italy. 
Even then this Government did not give up 
attempts at a peaceful settlement for the 
entire Pacific area. Since April of this year 
informal conversations have been carried on 
between representatives of the United States 
and Japan endeavoring to reach such a set+ 
tlement. Last month the Japanese Govern- 
ment sent to this country a special repre- 
sentative to participate in these discussions. 
For the past 3 weeks these conversations 
have been carried on in Washington, with 
the Japanese throughout professing to have 
none but peaceful intentions in the Pacific. 
Meanwhile, as the world now knows, Japan 
was preparing for a treacherous attack upon 
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the United States. That attack has now 
come. It will be met with all the resources 
of this great Nation. 

This perfidious attack upon the United 
States has instantaneously united the Na- 
tion. The American people are overwhelm- 
ingly convinced that the perpetrator of the 
attack must be crushed. 

While dealing with this situation in the 
Pacific, we must not overlook the danger on 
the other side of the world. For Germany, 
in the very heart of Europe, is under the 
absolute rule of ruthless and ambitious men 
who live for war, have prepared for war, and 
finally forced war upon that continent. 
These men stand today convicted out of their 
own mouths of the most heinous crime 
against humanity—the deliberate launching 
of a destructive war of world conquest. 

Since 1939 Hitler’s armies have swept across 
Europe; 16 independent nations have been 
broken on the conqueror’s wheel. They find 
themselves bleeding, starving, and enslaved, 
under the most barbarous and tyrannical 
rule seen in the world for a thousand years 
or more. Even those countries which sur- 
rendered without resistance are now under 
complete Nazi domination, their fate only 
slightly better than that of the nations which 
rose in arms in defense of their right to live. 

Last year the would-be conqueror struck 
at the British Isles in an attempt to terrorize 
Great Britain into submission by indiscrimi- 
nate destruction of its cities and by murder 
from the air of men, women, and children. 
That assault was beaten off by the unparal- 
leled courage and fortitude of the British 
people. Thus frustrated, Hitler smashed his 
way through the Balkan countries clear to 
the Mediterranean, invaded north Africa, and 
last summer attacked Russia in complete 
disregard of his own solemn promise to main- 
tain peace with that country. 

And all through this period Hitler has been 
conducting a campaign of terror cn the high 
seas. His purpose is painfully clear. It is 
no less than to gain control of the Atlantic 
as a necessary step in the direction of world 
conquest. The strategy, too, is clear. Hitler 
intends to prevent supplies from reaching 
the British Isles and thus make easier an 
invasion of England. He intends to intimi- 
date us into a retreat from the high seas 
and, therefore, into an abandonment of one 
of our most important areas of self-defense, 
for the oceans which wash our shores could 
become the broad highways to reach this 
hemisphere. Victorious on the oceans he 
would proceed to blast a way for himself 
toward the conquest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

His agents already are definitely at work 
On this side of the Atlantic. Every device 
of subversion is being used to create in the 
Western Hemisphere conditions similar to 
those which were created in the countries of 
Europe, resulting in national disunity and 
weakness and even in treason, and which de- 
velop within the borders of the intended 
victims powerful aids to military invasion. 

For years we watched with mounting 
anxiety the rise of danger to the peace of 
the world. That danger inhered in the in- 
creasing deterioration of all international 
relationships, in the growth of violations of 
treaty obligations, in increasing frequency of 
failures to observe the obligations of national 
honor, in a furious armament race the tempo 
of which was being set by nations bent upon 
attaining their national aims by armed force, 
in acute economic warfare brought into play 
by the use of every variety of obstruction 
to the operation of healthy world trade. 

Our Government sought in every way to 
help reverse this fatal drift. We proceeded 
on the basic assumption that a major war 
anywhere in the world was bound to have 
detrimental effects on the welfare of every 
nation, however far situated from the area 
of actual conflict. We used our influence 
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wherever possible to induce all nations to 
compose by pacific means whatever differ- 
ences existed between them. Through the 
trade-agreements program and other eco- 
nomic policies we sought to create conditions 
of international trade in which all nations 
would benefit and which would, therefore, 
strengthen immeasurably the foundations of 
world peace. Through diplomatic activities 
we tried to arrange the settlement of dis- 
agreements between nations by peaceful 
means. 

Fortunately, enough of us—-though, un- 
happily, not all of us—recognized the grave 
international dangers in time and have not 
remained supine and complacent in the face 
of them. As a result our country has not 
committed the fatal error into which so 
many other countries have fallen to their 
lasting and tragic sorrow. ; 

Danger has grown and multiplied with 
every week that has gone by. And to every 
new increase of danger we have responded 
with an appropriate strengthening of our 
means of self-defense. This has been the 
story back of every defensive step we have 
taken. 

At the very outset of the war the Congress 
repealed the embargo against the exporta- 
tion of arms which had been provided for 
in our so-called Neutrality Act. The need 
for such action had been apparent for some 
time and efforts were made before the war 
to eliminate the embargo provision. It was 
becoming more and more apparent that @ 
prohibition on shipments of arms served 
merely to deprive peaceful nations of ac- 
cess to means of self-defense and was thus 
encouraging aggressive nations bent on war. 


Early in 1940 we undertook a series of de- 
fense measures designed to meet danger 
from whatever direction it might come. We 
began to expand our armament program to 
create adequate material means of defense. 
We speeded up our naval construction. We 
instituted a selective training system. By 
arrangement with Great Britain, we secured 
air and naval bases from Newfoundland to 
South America and began constructing a 
girdle of steel at the Atlantic approaches to 
the Western Hemisphere. At the Habana 
Conference we entered into agreements with 
our sister republics of the Americas for com- 
mon action to combat subversive activities 
in this hemisphere, to coordinate our eco- 
nomic efforts, and to meet the possible con- 
tingency of a transfer to undesirable hands 
of sovereignty over European possessions in 
the Western World. 

We entered into arrangements with Can- 
ada and with some of our southern neighbors 
for a coordination of both economic and 
defense efforts. By agreement we effected a 
precautionary occupation of Greenland, and 
later, by an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment of Iceland, we sent our armed forces to 
that country as well—thus insuring that 
those two outposts of the Western World, 
vital to our hemispheric defense, wiil not fall 
into Nazi hands. More recently, by a simi- 
lar arrangement with the Government of 
the Netherlands, we have sent troops to 
Dutch Guiana. 

When it became clear that Great Britain, 
China, and the other countries which are 
resisting aggression would not be able to ob- 
tain from us an adequate volume of materials 
necessary for their military effort without 
some form of financial assistance from us, 
the Congress passed the lend-lease legisla- 
tion. That far-reaching measure has, in 
effect, converted our country into an arsenal 
of liberation from the greatest menace of 
world conquest that has ever arisen in re- 
corded history. 

When, some months ago, piratical attacks 
upon American vessels began to multiply 
over widespread areas of the Atlantic, the 
President issued an order to our Navy to deal 
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vigorously with the ruthless marauders of the 
seas. Finally, when it became apparent that 
our efforts of self-defense, in the circum- 
stances which have now arisen, were being 
obstructed and impaired by the provisions of 
the Neutrality Act forbidding the arming of 
our merchant ships and their entry into cer- 
tain designated zones, the Congress repeaied 
these hampering provisions. 

All these have been consistent and per- 
sistent efforts to make our means of self- 
defense adequate to the danger in the world 
today. 

No group in this country has more to gain 
directly from world political and economic 
stability, based upon international coopera- 
tion and good will, than have American 
farmers. Unless this Nation has failed to 
profit by the lessons of the past, we will bend 
every effort toward fostering, at the close of 
this war, a program of international co- 
operation which is fundamentally sound and 
in the interest of all nations. That, of course, 
is a matter to which constant thought and 
preparation must be given. 

American farmers can make, and are mak- 
ing, a great contribution to the successful 
outcome of the struggle. The goals which 
have been set for increasing our production 
af foodstuffs to meet increasing demands both 
at home and abroad are, of course, matters 
with which you are familiar. We have as- 
sumed large obligations by wa} of supplying 
the great needs of the British for foodstuffs. 
We have also undertaken to meet the increas- 
ing needs for foodstuffs of other nations re- 
sisting aggression. 

That this front is not being neglected is 
evidenced by the fact that, in spite of great 
shipping difficulties, we sent to Great Britain 
under the Lend-Lease Act, between April and 
October of this year, 1,650,000,000 pounds of 
agricultural commodities. These included 
cheese, dried milk, evaporated milk, eggs, 
pork, lard, fruits and vegetables, grain and 
cereal products, fats and oils, and other food- 
stuffs, in addition to nonfoodstuffs such as 
cotton, tobacco, and naval stores. This is 
but a beginning. 

Farmers in this country have today an 
opportunity to render great service to their 
country in time of grave national emergency. 
‘They are confronted with the difficult task of 
rapidly expanding their output of those kinds 
of farm products which are most needed at 
this time, particularly the concentrated food- 
stuffs. Their task is not an easy one. Diffi- 
culties of obtaining adequate supplies of 
labor, of machinery, of fertilizers, not to men- 
tion other obstacles, greatly complicate the 
task. 

But there is every evidence that the pioneer 
spirit which has been a proud tradition of 
our people is once more playing its part in 
this great crisis. Plans are now going for- 
ward for increasing supplies of essential foods, 
not only for sustaining the war effort but 
also to meet the immediate post-war needs 
of the countries which have been overrun 
and devastated by war. Meeting the emer- 
gency needs of these countries during the 
post-war period is a problem of equal impor- 
tance with that of supplying the wartime 
needs of the countries which are resisting ag- 
gression, for it will help to restore order in 
the world. 

The part which agriculture can play, both 
in the winning of the war and in the winning 
of the peace, is an all-important one. The 
farmers of this Nation have never failed to do 
their part and they will not fail in the great 
crisis through which we are now passing. 
With the unconquerable strength of a united 
and determined people we will see this thing 
through to the end. The great scourges that 
now so gravely menace our freedom and se- 
curity will be no more; and a stronger founda- 
tion for the peace and security of our people 
will be built once more. 


The War With Japan 
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HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
NEWS 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an unusually fine editorial 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington News of December 9, 
1941] 


WE, THE PEOPLE 


After the shock, the horror. After the 
horror, the anger. After the anger, the re- 
solve. After the resolve, the exaltation of 
being part of a vast unity, surging forward 
in righteous defense of our beloved democ- 
racy. So most of us have been whirled 
through these harrowing hours of destiny 
to the heights of a great patriotism. 

And after the exaltation, now what? The 
emotional reaction? The wincing and whin- 
ing under initial losses? The doubts and 
suspicions caused by enemy claims of success? 
The impatience for spectacular feats? The 
demand for quick victory? The cry for 
scapegoats when the going is hard? The 
hysteria of a people who can’t take it? 

That must not be the aftermath of the 
first fine frenzy of our dedication to America 
in peril. It will not be, if we have faith and 
the concept of our fathers. They did not 
ask military miracles. Their devotion did 
not ebb and flow with changing tides of 
battle, or shrivel before every evil wind. In 
adversity they were steadfast. 

America needs more from us than our for- 
tune, our service, the risk of life and the lives 
of our sons. America needs more than our 
sacrifice. It needs what may often be more 
difficult to give—our patience, our quiet and 
unebbing confidence. 

Our morale will not be measured by loyalty 
oaths, or by brittle boasts. 

This is not only a war of mechanized forces. 
It is also a war of nerves. If rumors are not 
to menace us, we must be calm. Poise is 
as important as. production. 

The sudden shift from the peacetime prac- 
tice of kibitzing to the wartime privilege of 
pulling a silent oar is not easy. But the 
luxury of incessant criticism is war’s first 
fatality. That is inevitable. In the months 
to come we must follow the leader. 

That does not mean “my leader right or 
wrong.” It does mean an ungrudging recog- 
nition that there can be only one Commander 
in Chief. It does mean essential faith in 
his courage, in his wisdom, in his honor. It 
does mean a willingness to defer judgment in 
the face of half truths and incomplete facts, 
when it is not safe for him to justify, not 
expedient for him to explain. 

Democracy is not adjourned. But democ- 
racy in crisis must function with more sober 
responsibility, with more restraint in criti- 
cism. Opposition can be loyal; its service can 
be higher than fiy-specking past mistakes or 
deploring departures from perfection. 
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The most thing that has hap- 
pened in this newly unified Nation in the last 
48 hours is evidence that opposition leaders 

aware of the higher responsibility to 
this crisis has called them. 

Our confidence cannot stop short with our 
Commander, or with those chosen to share 
his duties. It must encompass our fellow 

cans. This Nation can be no stronger 
in than its citizens. 

us assume that our neighbors are as 
loyal as we are, that no heresy hunts shall 


judged a patriot until he proves otherwise. 
Not many will be found wanting. 

America has the resources to win. We have 
the machines and the manpower. We have 
the just cause. And in that might and in 
that right we have such national unity as 
never before in our history. 

It only remains for us—the people—to pro- 
vide a morale that will not falter, that will 
sustain our President and our armed forces 
and our production services through the long 
darkness, leading us at last to victory. 





Associated Postal Employees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JAMES M. MEAD, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a meeting of the 
Associated Postal Employees at White 
Plains, N. ¥., on December 6, 1941. 

There-being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am deeply pleased to greet you here to- 
night. It is a kind of a tonic to meet with 
old friends and to renew friendly associa- 
tions which have been so pleasant in the past, 

It is good to visit Westchester County for 
lots of reasons. But, most important right 
at the moment, is the feeling of getting back 
on home territory, as it were. There is a 
relief in leaving the Capitol behind, if only 
for a brief week end. Conditions there have 
never been busier and for the legislator 
who is trying to represent some 14,000,000 
constituents, the strain sometimes becomes 
almost more than a person ought to be ex- 
pected to endure. 

Therefore, I feel relieved and relaxed in this 
agreeable atmosphere. It puts me in a mood 
conducive to happy thoughts and pleasant 
reflections. 

However, conditions are such in this old 
world of ours, that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to dismiss the realities about us 
in favor of lighter alternatives. 
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The realities are such these days, that I 
have to take time out of my campaign for 
enactment of the salary and longevity bills, 
to devote to the urgent demands of the de- 
fense program and its associated activities. 
Tonight, therefore, I do not intend to dwell 
at length on matters of postal legislation, 
although you have my heartiest assurance 
that those matters are not being neglected; 
delayed, perhaps, but certainly not forgotten. 
My intention tonight is to talk with you 
about the defense of our freedom: The role 
we must play in its accomplishment. 

These days you are thinking about and 
discussing the present foreign policy of the 
Government of the United States. A great 
deal is being said for and against that policy. 
A great deal is being said about the leader- 
ship of your Government during this grave 
emergency. A great deal is being said about 
the role being played by Congress during the 
course of this crisis. I want to talk with you 
about the course we are pursuing. 

There is not a single doubt that we live 
today in one of the most critical periods of 
world history. The decisions that are made 
now may well determine the destiny of man- 
kind for centuries to come. We are entrusted 
with a heavy responsibility to think and act 
courageously and logically. To do so we must 
be informed. 

It is only natural that when wars rage 
on continents all over the world, when the 
skies and seas are filled with devices of de- 
struction, when defenseless populations are 
ruthlessly attacked, conquered, and occupied 
at the cost of millions of human lives, that 
a large element of emotionalism, sometimes 
bordering on panic, should make its appear- 
ance. 

Realism as against fancy, logic as against 
wishful thinking, courage as against ap- 
peasement, must assert themselves if we are 
to discharge our responsibility in the preser- 
vation of our favored formula of free gov- 
ernment. 

We are a peace-loving people. We know 
from experience the horrors and brutality of 
armed conflict. We hate all the aspects of 
war. We reject war as a method of settling 
the disputes between nations. Because we 
so fervently despise the processes and in- 
evitable results of war, we have been making 
a determined effort to keep war away from 
the Americas and thus to preserve the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere. Congress de- 
vised the Neutrality Act in 1935, so that the 
prospects of our embroilment in foreign con- 
flicts might be diminished. No one can 
truthfully say that, in 1935, he knew what 
was about to occur in Europe. None of us 
was equipped to meassure the character of 


the conflict that was brewing at that time. | 


We were of the opinion that we could insu- 
late ourselves and isolate the Republic from 
any further European quarrel. 

We said in that law that it should be un- 
lawful for any American vessel, in the event 
of wars abroad, to carry any passengers or 
materials to any State named by the Presi- 
dent. We said in that act that, in the event 
of war abroad, the President should, by proc- 
lamation, define combat zones. We said that 
it should be unlawful for any citizen of the 
United States or any American vessel to 
proceed into or through any such combat 
areas. We said also that it should be un- 
lawful for any American vessel, engaged in 
commerce with any foreign state, to be 
armed. 

Certainly the provisions of that law, as 
enacted in 1935, were intended to keep this 
country from becoming involved in wars 
abroad and to escape the possibility of inci- 
dents resulting from the transportation of 
passengers or materials on American mer- 
chant vessels into belligerent ports or 
through combat zones. Surely we meant in 
that act to purchase safety by forfeiting our 
rights to the freedom of the seas and by 
sacrificing every risk and every profit which 
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would be involved in commerce on the seas 
in certain areas during wartime. The theory 
of the law was that we should protect our 
people from incidents which would inflame 
their minds, cause them to lose their per- 
spective, and to unnecessarily involve us in 
@ war in which our people might have no 
real concern. 

That law appeared to be highly desirable 
in the light of conditions in 1935, but by 
1939, conditions changed and we were face 
to face with a new terror unleashed upon 
Europe and subsequently upon other conti- 
nents of the world. A military despot, who 
despises democratic principles and who 
thirsts for world domination, struck out at 
his smaller and peaceful neighbors with 
vengeful intent. We know only too well the 
success of Hitler’s brutal campaign in Eu- 
rope. As, one by one, 15 nations of Europe 
were ground under the heel of the Nazi in- 
vader, the American people adopted an in- 
creasingly serious attitude toward the fright- 
ful events abroad. The Neutrality Act was 
on the books, but a statute is no protection 
against a despot. 

We had thought to insulate ourselves 
against the contagion of war but we knew 
that a number of those 15 conquered and 
occupied countries of Europe had also 
thought to insulate themselves against in- 
vasion and conquest. Hitler had no respect 
for their neutrality and the fact that they 
were not prepared for war encouraged him 
to acts of violence. 

The Neutrality Act, in the face of explo- 
sive developments abroad, failed to control 
the thinking of the American people. Our 
péople calmly and coldly assessed the facts 
of the international situation as they de- 
veloped and our American merchantmen 
continued to sail the seas under a change of 
registry. 

There was never a doubt since the opening 
of the war in 1939 where the sympathy of the 
American people lay. Almost unanimously 
our people hoped for the defeat of Hitler 
They wanted to see democracy triumph over 
despotism. They wanted to see the fall of 
totalitarianism with all of its oppressions, in- 
tolerance, and brutality. They wanted our 
way of life to endure. 

By 1939 a change in the Neutrality Act was 
wisely demanded. Congress acted in ac- 
cordance with the will of the Nation. It 
amended the Neutrality Act to eliminate the 
embargo on the exportation of arms. That 
change was made because we desired to pro- 
vide arms and ammunition to those countries 
who were resisting the invader, and the 
spread of the Axis domination. We adopted a 
cash-and-carry method of providing aid to 
the beleaguered democracies abroad. We still 
kept cur men, our money, and our ships out 
of the war areas. 

By 1941, the acute threat of Hitlerism had 
become more and more pronounced. We 
were determined that in the interest of our 
safety, we must adopt new steps and methods 
of assistance to those who were heroically 
fending off the invader. We doubled and re- 
doubled the extent of our defense program. 
We accelerated our production efforts. We 
speeded the training of our armed forces. 
More than that, we adopted the Lend-Lease 
Act to facilitate the extension of increased 
assistance to those who were, in fact, keeping 
the Axis away from our shores. We rimmed 
our Atlantic and Pacific coasts with sir and 
naval bases; we proceeded to build a bridge 
of ships across the Atlantic for the swift 
transport of sorely needed materials. That 
policy was in accordance with the will of the 
American people. That policy was in har- 
mony with the traditional spirit of America. 

When Congress first amended the Neu- 
trality Act, and when it passed the lend-lease 
bill, it voiced popular opinion and it added 
strength to our determination io defeat 
Hitler with all methods short of military 
participation. 
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Last month we again amended the 
Neutrality Act so that the deadly menace of 
the Axis submarine warfare upon our ships 
might be effectively combated. It was not a 
step that any of us liked to see taken but it 
was a step in which we had little or no choice 
if we were to effectively and successfully de- 
fend America. 

From the lips of those who profess to see 
no threat to human rights in the possibility 
of a Nazi-controlled world, you may today 
hear strange and far-fetched criticisms. 
Other words of criticism and doubt and ap- 
peasement come from those who are sincere, 
but, in my opinion, hopelessly misguided. 
You will hear references made to things that 
the President of the United States has said 
or done at some time in the past which may 
not harmonize with the dreadful realities of 
today. 

But it seems to me that what any one of 
us may have said or thought or done in the 
past has very little bearing on the situation 
today. We did not create this tyranny 
abroad. We did not bring on this war that 
now engulfs the world. The circumstances 
exist not because, but in spite of, our every 
effort to maintain the peace and to pre- 
serve the integrity and independence of de- 
fenseless peoples. 

The indiscretions of the British Empire in 
years gone by have no bearing on the issues 
facing us today. We deplore the minority 
Communist rule in Russia, but that dues not 
alter the fact that the Russian people are 
heroically resisting Hitler and are, therefore, 
performing a service to all humanity. 

The issues today are fundamental and they 
lie deeply within the heart of this struggle. 
The liberty of human beings, the right to 
self-government, and the individual right to 
happiness, opportunity, and equality—these 
are the issues at stake. 

To an American, liberty is more to be de- 
sired than life itself. Our history has been 
one of a struggle for self-determination—a 
struggle which we succeeded in winning. 
We are now engaged in the most serious 
effort of our history to keep those rights for 
which we fought and won in the past and 
which we cherish above all else. 

There is no way by which we can close 
our eyes to the conditions which now con- 
front us. We cannot pretend that there are 
no hostile submarines in our defensive 
waters. We cannot wishfully hope that 
Hitler will succumb in his savage attack on 
Russia. We cannot pin unfounded confi- 
dence in a British victory over a superior 
force. We cannot place credence in the 
Axis statements that they have no designs 
on our hemisphere. We have no assurance 
that diplomacy and compromise will quell 
the explosive situation in the Orient. In 
short, we cannot sit complacently by while 
the flames of destruction rage ever closer to 
our shores. 

A summation of world conditions today 
spells out peril to the Western Hemisphere. 
It embodies a very real threat to free gov- 
ernment and free people everywhere. We 
are charged with fateful obligation to make 
our own shores invulnerable to attack and, 
at the same time, to choose a course calcu- 
lated to put an end to the threat of totali- 
tarian doctrine. 

The democratic world and the totalitarian 
world are locked in a struggle which can 
only end in the survival of one and the dis- 
sipation of the other. 

We take our stand beside the advocates of 
self-determination and self-government. We 
take our stand beside the brave nations who 
have fought, and some of whom are still 
fighting, this battle of freedom. We take 
our stand with the leadership of our country, 
which reflects the popular will and the ever- 
lasting determination of the American peo- 
ple that modern civilization as we know and 
we enjoy it shall not perish at the hands of 
Hitler or any other despot. 
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I repeat, our desire to stay out of this war 
is an overwhelming one. The recent modifi- 
cation of the Neutrality Act is not a measure 
to take us to war but a measure to take away 
from our Government the shackles which 
were placed upon it in a law that was passed 
before the full treachery of Hitler’s program 
could be anticipated. It is a measure de- 
signed to strengthen our hand, to augment 
our efforts, and to preserve our rights during 
this fateful period of history. 

Our goods have stiffened England’s resist- 
ance, they are helping the Russians hold back 
the Nazi push, they are being felt in Africa, 
and they are having a cooling effect in the 
Far East. 

The lend-lease policy will shorten this war. 
It will help keep war away from the Ameri- 
cas. It will protect the peace of the world 
for a century after this conflict is over. 


HITLER WILL BE THE LAST MILITARY DESPOT TO 
DISTURB THE PEACE OF THE WORLD 


Our course is clear, our motives are just, 
our objectives are honorable. A nation such 
as ours, endowed with moral strength, and 
fortified with superlative energy, resources, 
and ability, is a force for world good. We are 
devoted to our liberties. We mean to keep 
ourselves free from all the “isms” of the world 
except Americanism. 

Your cooperation, your mightiest effort, 
your wholehearted resolution is demanded. 
In unity lies our strength and such a unity 
we must achieve and maintain. 

The stakes are high in this struggle be- 
tween democracy and dictatorship. Human 
freedom itself lies in the balance. Work, co- 
operation, and sacrifice must replace indiffer- 
ence, partisanship, and personal gain. ‘ 

Yes; as individual citizens we have serious 
obligations to meet. What more can you do 
to help defend America? My friends, look 
about you. Buy and tell others to buy defense 
savings bonds and stamp:; join the Red 
Cross; help the United Services Organiza- 
tions; enlist in your local civilian defense 
unit. These are some of the actions you can 
take, and they will contribute mightily to 
the sum total of our national effort. 

The local post office, the postmaster and 
the postal employees, particularly, represent 
most vividly to the general publc the services 
of the Federal Government. It is fitting that 
our postal employees take an active lead in 
civilian defense activities. 

IT WILL BE APPRECIATED 

There are many suggestions that might 
aptly be made in this connection. For ex- 
ample, we might think of the civilian pro- 
gram of conservation, substitution, and Sal- 
vage that is now getting into full swing. We 
all know too well that the current effort has 
required the licensing of strategic raw mate- 
rials to control exports, the establishment 
of a system of priorities to insure an adequate 
supply of raw materials needed for defense, 
the application of special rules of allocations, 
the building up of stock piles of critical ma- 
terials, the collection of aluminum and simi- 
lar products, the substitution of certain 
needed materials with less valuable commodi- 
ties; the conversion of nondefense plants to 
defense production. These extraordinary 
measures are beginning to affect our private 
lives. But because they are urgently neces- 
sary, we must devise methods of dealing 
satisfactorily with these new conditions. 

We must realize that we cannot have a 
completely successful all-out program of na- 
tional defense and a normal civilian produc- 
tion at one and the same time. There just 
isn’t enough to go around. The only solution 
is to meet demands first and then to adjust 
our civilian life in as equitable a way as pos- 
sible with what is left. 

In this regard you might give some thought 
to the functions of the newly organized Bu- 





reau of Industrial Conservation which oper- 
ates under the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. Its function is to bring under one 
head and one governmental unit all of the 
work on conservation, substitution, alteration 
of specifications, salvage, and simplification 
of design which had previously been done in 
several different agencies. 

The primary objective of the new bureau 
is simple—to stretch as far es possible and 
feasible, by all available techniques, our sup- 
plies of raw materials for the twin purposes 
of making sure that the arsenal of democ- 
racy is supplied with every pound of mate- 
rial to meet operating requirements and, at 
the same time, to keep the civilian economy 
on a strong operating basis. 

This is, of course, a tremendously ambi- 
tious program, and I am not going to take 
the time to discuss all the plans that have 
been set forth. However, one phase of the 
program will come home to each of us, and 
our cooperation will be requested. Con- 
sumers will be asked to cooperate in salvage 
campaigns, in the proper care and main- 
tenance of their possessions, in local drives 
against undue hoarding, and in the patriotic 
acceptance of the sacrifices that will be asked 
of them. 

That will be one program in which you 
can take initiative and leadership. Fourth- 
class offices, and in some cases larger offices, 
might well become the focal points for pub- 
lic instruction and for the collection of scrap 
materials. Materials such as iron, steel, 
aluminum, paper, and rubber will be sal- 
vaged for use in the defense program. This 
section of the country can make an amaz- 
ingly great collection of such materials if a 
genuine and wholehearted effort is launched. 

You are already contributing heavily to the 
success of this program. I have suggested 
the value of an even more intensified effort. 
Yours would be a natural leadership—height- 
ening morale, stimulating unity. I am con- 
fident that the public response to your efforts 
would be gratifying in every respect. 

Concerning our foreign policy and our de- 
fense program, I ask you to remember that 
our great national debate is over. Our course 
has been set in accordance with the popular 
will. The roll has been called and the vote 
has been recorded. In keeping with our ma- 
jority rule, our foreign policy in the Atlantic 
and in the Pacific has been determined. The 
isolationist has had his full opportunity. He 
made his historic contribution to the debate 
and now the debate has ended. Let him now 
join with Senators Tarr, Grete, and others 
who fought on his side in upholding our 
democracy’s approved stand. 

I am appealing, above all, for unity; I am 
urging a shoulder-to-shoulder superexertion; 
I am pleading for a great campaign of coop- 
eration. 

From our collective effort will come fight- 
ing ships for the fleet, powerful tanks for our 
armored divisions, mighty fortresses to keep 
our skies clear of enemy raiders. 

Yes, my friends, we are going to give a 
certain bellicose barbarian in Berlin some- 
thing to conjure with. 

Hitler planned better than any other 
would-be world conqueror. He may have 
succeeded for a time in his fantastic dream 
of conquest—but he failed to reckon with 
one nation and one man. He did not take 
into consideration the power of America; 
he underrated the leadership of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Our obligation is to make this arsenal of 
democracy invincible. Each of us holds a 
tiny but indispensable bit of America’s des- 
tiny in his hand. With the fate of the cause 
of freedom a part of our responsibility, we 
must not, we cannot, we shall not fail. 
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Tribute to Puerto Rican Soldiers Who Lost 
Their Lives During First World War 
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HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, December 10, 1941 





ADDRESS BY LOUIS F. CUCHI AT SAN 
JUAN, PUERTO RICO 





Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an address recently delivered by 
Mr. Louis F. Cuchi, department defense 
chairman, before the Statue of Victory at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


During the last World War over 100 Puerto 
Ricans served in France with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Of these, about 30 
were either killed in action or died in hos- 
Ppitals as a result of wounds received on the 
field of battle. In addition, 6 other’ Puerto 
Ricans that we know of also gave their lives 
for the cause while serving with either French 
or British troops. 

Today we pause once again to pay a just 
tribute to these brave and noble men who 
died that others might live. I shall proceed 
to read the names of those who served with 
the American Expeditionary Forces: 


KILLED IN ACTION SERVING WITH AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


Jose A. Besosa Canals, Jose Landron Chiesa, 
Cristobal Rodriguez Hidalgo, Pedro and Emilio 
Perez, Ignacio Fernandez San Miguel, Victor 
M. Quesada, Mario Cesar Miranda, Ramon 
Ruiz Reyes, Rodrigo J. Font, Pedro Martino, 
Jesus Clemente, Rafael Fabiani, Monserrate 
Padilla Campis, Luis G. Gonzalez, Victor 
Ernesto Nazario, Juventino Crespo Tarante, 
Dr. Jorge S. Vivo, Nicolas Luis Jimenez, Raul 
M. Cobb Prado, Arturo Font, Antonio Sepul- 
veda, Jose Madera Pacheco, Ernesto Gautier, 
Domingo Fabiani, Frank Figueroa, Federico 
Calderon, Jose Prida. 


KILLED IN ACTION SERVING WITH FRENCH OR 
BRITISH TROOPS 


Juan Jose Lafaye, Eustaquio Romanace, 
Andreunick Simonet, Santiago McCormick, 
Juan Sanz, Pedro Mascot, Angel Santos 
Damiani. 

These men did not die in vain. Their 
deeds serve as an inspiration to our young 
men and to the youth of Puerto Rico who are 
in training in the military camps. Those of 
us who have seen war, love peace. But we 
as former soldiers of the United States, 
would be unworthy of having worn the uni- 
form, if we did not proclaim right now that 
peace without freedom and security would 
be a coward’s peace. For the preservation 
of our country, of our form of government, 
and of our glorious American institutions of 
democracy, as we have known them through- 
out our life, no sacrifice is tco great. 

The American Legion of Puerto Rico has 
pledged her support to cur Government, to 
our President, to the War and Navy Depart- 
ment, and to our people. 

We are thankful to the Insular Legislature 
for their fullest cooperation in all matters 
relating to civilian defense. The Insular 











Legislature approved unanimously the civil- 
ian defense program of the American Legion. 
The Insular Legislature and the American 
Legion united in thought and action. We 
are thankful to the people of Puerto Rico for 
the way in which they have answered the 
call of the American Legion in behalf of the 
civilian defense. / 

With faith in God, and hope and courage 
in our hearts, the American Legion of Puerto 
Rico will carry on. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 10, 194i 





Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, with 
matters happening all over the world, the 
Members of the House still have a duty 
to look after our domestic problems. 
There is pending before this House the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill, on 
which hearings have been held for sev- 
eral months under the leadership of 
Chairman MANsFIELD of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. For the Ameri- 
can people there is no more important 
piece of legislation than the unfinished 
order of business of this House. Numer- 
ous projects are included in that bill. 
There are power projects and transpor- 
tation projects, every one of which con- 
tributes to our national economy and to 
the welfare of the American people. 

The cry of “pork” has been raised 
against this bill, It has been raised by 
the enemies of the measure. It is with- 
out foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 7 the radio 
carried the announcement of the Japa- 
nese attack on the Hawaiian Islands. 
On December 8 the Congress of the 
United States declared that a state of 
war existed between this Government 
and the Japanese Government. On De- 
cember 9 the radio and newspapers 
carried items indicating that Japanese 
airplanes had flown over the city of San 
Francisco. I mention these facts be- 
cause of their importance in connection 
with the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, 
which is now pending before the House 
of Representatives. 

During the past summer extensive 
hearings were held in connection with 
the rivers and harbors projects. For 
weeks and weeks the opponents of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project appeared 
and gave testimony and ridiculed the 
claims of the friends of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project that it was a national- 
defense project of extreme importance. 
Proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project repeatedly pointed out that ship- 
building plants and other national- 
defense agencies should be located in the 


inland part of the United States and | 


that the only logical place for such de- 
velopment was in the Great Lakes area. 
There was much discussion about what 





enemy bombers could and would do in 
the event of war. The enemies of the 
St. Lawrence seaway were vigorous in 
their pronouncements that no national- 
defense angle was involved in this 
project. 


The tragic events of the past 3 days 


have put to rout every argument that 
the eastern railroads and the eastern 
utilities used to defeat favorable com- 
mittee action on the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project by the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

For the benefit of those who have not 

looked into this matter let me say that 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, in 
simple language, plans a 27-foot channel 
for oceangoing boats, instead of the 
present 14-foot channel. That is just 
about all there is to the question. But 
of paramount importance is the fact 
that a 27-foot channel will make it possi- 
ble to build vessels in shipyards on the 
Great Lakes for use in our national- 
defense program. If Japanese airplanes 
can fly over San Francisco, and they 
have done it, it is certainly possible for 
hostile enemy airplanes to fly over other 
parts of the western seaboard, and it is 
also entirely possible for hostile air- 
planes and enemy bombers to contact 
the Atlantic seaboard. I do not need to 
tell the House of Representatives what 
such airplanes might or could do to the 
shipbuilding plants located, or in the 
course of construction on the eastern or 
on the Atlantic seaboard. All of you 
Members of the House know that they 
could be bombed and put out of com- 
mission. 
* The testimony of the proponents of the 
seaway to the effect that it was a na- 
tional-defense measure is almost pro- 
phetic. If we are to build for strong 
national defense and at the same time 
take sensible measures against aggressors, 
then the House of Representatives ought 
to enact the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill immediately and administration offi- 
cials would do well to consider the loca- 
tion of additional shipyards in the inland 
empire, as well as the construction of 
national-defense factories in that section 
of the country. It is far removed from 
any seaboard and is an answer to the 
present challenge of the Atlantic coast 
and the Pacific coast danger to war in- 
dustries located in those vicinities. 

The attempts of the eastern railroads 
and the eastern utilities, masquerading 
under the guise sometimes of chambers of 
commerce and other organizations, 
should be brought right out in broad day- 
light and exposed at this time. 

One of my colleagues has well described 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill as a 
lend-lease measure for the American 
people. Every project in that bill has 
been studied by War Department engi- 
neers of the United States Government 
and we have no more loyal or patriotic 
or honest group of officials in public life 
than these same engineers. Every project 
in this bill has met with their approval. 
The bill carries not a single dollar of ap- 
propriations. It merely authorizes the 


War Department to take up with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and with the proper 
appropriation committee of Congress the 
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question of securing funds for the devel- 
opments of these projects. This authori- 
zation should be granted immediately. 

This is a time, Mr. Speaker, when sec- 
tionalism and selfishness should not 
stand in the way of progress. This is a 
time when patriotism is put to the test. 
and as I have indicated, and I again re- 
peat, in the interests of our national de- 
fense, the St. Lawrence seaway project 
and the other projects carefully studied 
by the members of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, should be approved. I urge 
you in the interests of national unity and 
at a time in the history of America when 
partisanship and unworthy considera- 
tions should be laid aside. 





Use of W. P. A. Funds 


od 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 10, 1941 





Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in my district in northern Mich- 
igan we have some of the finest deer 
hunting in the world. It now appears 
that our deer hunting has entered into 
the national-defense program, at least so 
far as the W. P. A. is concerned, because 
while the W. P. A., under the excuse of 
lack of funds, has shut down on sewer 
projects designed to maintain the health 
of our citizens, nevertheless it has pro- 
ceeded on a project to educate guides for 
deer hunters—guides who take soldiers 
on guard at Fort Brady out hunting. 
Soldiers charged with the protection of 
the vital Soo locks, through which passes 
80 percent of the Nation’s iron-ore sup- 
ply, better not be caught hunting in view 
of last Sunday morning’s nap in Hawaii. 

Mr. Speaker, the following article ap- 
peared in the Emmet County Graphic of 
December 4 regarding this situation: 
[From the Emmet County Graphic of Decem- 

ber 4, 1941] 
GUIDES FOR HUNTERS, BUT NO WORK PROJECTS 
ADMINISTRATION FUNDS FOR SEWERS 

Above are some pictures of Work Projects 
Administration guides aiding hunters in the 
Upper Peninsula. The Work Projects Admin- 
istration has set up a guide project, and last 
week 80 soldiers and a score of officers from 
the Seven Hundred rnd Second Military Po- 
lice Battalion had a big time hunting under 
the expert direction of the Work Projects 
Administration guides. 

They had a big time, judging from the pic- 
tures, and the Army even let them use “jeeps” 
to transport their kill. 

In the meantime, Harbor Springs is wait- 
ing patiently, hoping that some kind-hearted 
public official will come to its aid and see fit 
to fight for the reopening of the sewage proj- 
ect here. 

The project was closed June 30 after being 
about one-third completed. It was under- 
stood at that time that the project would be 
reopened again this fall. However, early in 
the fall, inquiries were made to the district 
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office, and it was stated that reductions had 
been made in appropriations for this section, 
and that reopening was indefinite. 

The city has done its part. It has appro- 
priated the proper funds for the project, and 
property owners have been assessed for the 
amount. Everything is set up here, waiting 
for the official word that the project has been 
reopened. 

Under the set-up, the city provides the 
materials and equipment, and Work Projects 
Administration furnishes the labor. The to- 
tal amount of this project is $13,000; $2,909 
is the sponsor’s share of the project. 

The job would take about 2 months to com- 
plete, it has been estimated. Streets are now 
torn up, and residents in the affected section 
have put up with many inconveniences, feel- 
ing certain that the project would soon he 
finished. 

The city of Harbor Springs has been patient, 
and they have not complained too much 
about the lack of action. They realize that 
there is a national emergency, and they don't 
expect that they are any better than anyone 
else. 

Harbor Springs isn't looking for any pork 
barrel. The people just wonder how funds 
can be provided for guide projects, etc., when 
the Work Projects Administration has told 
them that there are no funds left. 





T. V. A. Dam in Jefferson County, Tenn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RALPH SMITH IN THE 
ATLANTA JOURNAL 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Atlanta Journal of December 
3, 1941, by Mr. Ralph Smith, correspond- 
ent of that newspaper in Washington. 
The article has to do with the contro- 
versy between T. V. A. Chairman David 
E. Lilienthal and the senior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKeEtxar] and others. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Journal of December 3, 
1941] 
CRACKERLAND IN WASHINGTON — MCKELLAR 
Wins First Rounp WITH LILIENTHAL 
(By Ralph Smith) 

The first round of the battle between Sena- 
tor KENNETH MCKELLaR and Tennessee Valley 
Authority Chairman David E. Lilienthal 
resulted in an impressive victory for the for- 
mer and may eventuate in Lilienthal’s retire- 
ment from the Tennessee Valley landscape, 
where he has reigned supreme in directing 
the affairs of the mammoth hydroelectric de- 
velopment that is the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

The House Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, to which was referred Lilienthal’s rec- 
ommendation of approval and funds for the 
construction of another Tennessee Valley 
Authority dam in Jefferson County, Tenn., 
turned thumbs down on the project. The 
action of the committee followed McKELLAaR’s 
denunciation of Lilienthal’s methods and 


condemnation of Office of Production Man- 
agement’s approval of the project as essential 
to the national-defense program. 

M’KELLAR SCORES LILIENTHAL 

Commenting on Lilienthal’s insistence on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority dam in Jef- 
ferson County, Senator McKELtar, in a letter 
to Senator Gass, chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, castigated the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Chairman and J. A. 
Krug, director of Office of Production Manage- 
ment’s power division, as “the slickest smart 
alecks we’ve ever had in Tennessee.” 

McKetuar further declared in this letter 
that, in his opinion, the power shortage in 
the Southeast, far from being real, is, in fact, 
a subtle subterfuge “trumped up” by Lilien- 
thal and Krug to induce Congress to pass an 
act authorizing Douglas Dam. 

The blistering letter of Senator McKeEtiar 
was before the House subcommittee when it 
considered the recommendation of Lilienthal, 
and, whatever its effect, the committee, as in- 
dicated, rejected Lilienthal’s petition. 


COUNTY SITE WOULD BE INUNDATED 


Senator McKELtar’s objections to the pro- 
jected dam stemmed primarily from local 
opposition to the project. 

“If the dam were constructed and ‘the 
waters of the French Broad River backed up, 
as planned,” he wrote Carter Grass, “the 
city of Dandridge, capital of Jefferson County, 
the home of John Sevier, first Governor of 
Tennessee and the second oldest community 
in the State, would be inundated. 

“The historic graveyards of the community, 
the churches—scores of them—and numerous 
schoolhouses would be covered with water, 
and Jefferson County would be rendered un- 
able to function. 

“Even though Big Ikes of the Lilienthal- 
Krug sort may not respect these graves, the 
people of Jefferson County honor and revere 
them.” 


WOULD DESTROY FARMS AND CANNERIES 


In addition to the sentimental reasons he. 


offered against the project, McKELLAR declared 
that: 

“The project would overflow 30,000 acres, 
of which 11,000 are the most fertile and pro- 
ductive to be found in east Tennessee, and 
devoted almost entirely to gardens. 

“The produce of these acres supports 5 
successful canneries that employ approxi- 
mately 3,000 persons and represent heavy 
capital investments. They can and ship 
annually over a million dollars’ worth of vege- 
tables, and even now are selling supplies to 
the Army. 

“Apparently, it is but a pastime to Smart 
Alecks and Big Ikes, like Lilienthal and Krug, 
to throw thousands cut of work. 

“Even so, if this were the only site in east 
Tennessee available for a power dam needed 
for the national defense, the people would 
waive their objections and I would join with 
them. But it isn’t the only site. In fact, it 
isn’t the site originally selected and named 
by Lilienthal. His present insistence is 
merely an outcropping of egotism.” 


M’KELLAR EXPLAINS HIS SEVERITY 


The Tennessee Senator told his colleagues 
the severity of his strictures against Lillien- 
thal and Krug stemmed from a recent ex- 
amination of their records, which disclosed a 
“state of facts surrounding both which, in 
my judgment, unfits them to hold their 
places or any place with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“As it is presently operated, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is Lillienthal and Krug, and 
they have recently engaged in profiteering, 
and in attempting to profiteer at the expense 
of the War Department. 

“Last spring the Department sought to ne- 
gotiate a contract with Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for power for the shell-loading plant 
at Milan, Tenn. Tennessee Valley Authority 
offered a contract at 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
plus a stand-by charge of $425,000. When 
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the War Department demurred, Tennessee 
Valley Authority accepted a contract to fur- 
nish power at 1 cent a_ kilowatt-Hour, 
although Humboldt, Jackson, and other Ten- 
nessee communities would have sold the 
same power at 4 mills a kilowatt-hour—a 
plain case of profiteering. 

“And at Chattanooga the local power com- 
pany sold current to the War Department, on 
a basis of competitive bidding, for $318,000, 
as against Tennessee Valley Authority’s pro- 
posal of $780,000.” 


MISLED PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Senator McKe.uiar charges that President 
Roosevelt was misled, in his opinion, into 
endorsing the projected dam site and writing 
a letter urging that provision for its con- 
struction be made as a defense measure. 

The controversy over the projected Douglas 
Dam doesn’t mean that Senator McKeELxar is 
any less of a friend of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority than he has been from its incep- 
tion, but it does mean that he and David S. 
Lillienthal have reached the parting of the 
ways, and this, in turn, means that the 
Tennessee Valley Authority chairman has 
started something that he won’t be able to 
stop, * * * and I may add, from long 
observation, that Senator McKELLar is one of 
the most determined and influential Mem- 
bers of the Congress, who never quits. 





America’s All-Out Effort for Defense 
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HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


; OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF 
FLORIDA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Fresident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address I made in Florida 
on the subject, America’s All-Out Effort 
for Defense, which is printed in the 
Southern Banker for May 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
[From the Southern Banker of May 1941] 
America’s ALL-OuT Errort ror DEFENSE 


(By Hon. CLaupE Pepper, United States Sena- 
tor From Florida) 


One of our good Federal judges, Judge 
Barker, tells a story of an action that was 
being tried in his court when he was on the 
State bench. The prosecuting attorney had 
a Negro witness on the stand, by whom he 
was trying to establish the fact thet certain 
wounds upon the body of the deceased in a 
murder case were sufficient to cause death. 
Not having many witnesses, the prosecutor 
was bearing down pretty hard upon this 
Negro witness, and addressing him he said: 
“You said you saw the wounds?” “Yes, sir.” 
“Well, what size were those wounds?” ‘Well, 
sir, they was about the size of a BB shot.” 
“All right, now, tell the jury what is the size 
of a BB shot.” “Well, sir, I don’t know.” 
“Well, is it about the size of the end of a 
little finger?” “I don’t know, Boss.” “Well, 
is it the size of the point of a pencil, would 
you say?” “Boss, I sure don’t know.” “Oh, 
well, did you ever shoot anything with BB 
shot?” “Yassir.” “Well, what did you 
shoot?” “I shot a ‘possum.” “All right, 
then, tell the jury what size wounds the BB 
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in the body of the ‘possum.” “I 


appetite of the benighted colored boy, and 
the delectable taste of a ‘possum, can imag- 
ine how the witness regretted missing that 
If you have observed the sentiment 
of satisfaction which has been expressed 
upon the countenances of my wife and my- 
self since we arrived here yesterday morn- 
ing, you know how we should have regretted 
the thrill and the pleasure of this 
meeting with you here at Hollywood Beach 
Hotel. 

It is typical of the patriotic spirit of the 
bankers of this country that you have just 
listened to a stirring address by one of the 
eminent bankers of the South, a gentleman 
who is a major general in the service of his 
country, in charge of the Dixie Division at 
our own Camp Blanding. Also typical of the 
patriotic sentiment of the bankers of this 
country is the way that you have responded 
to your Nation’s appeal in financing the de- 
fense program throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 


FIRST FRONTIER 


We know that you are the first frontier of 
the national defense; because without the 
sinews which you provide, the defense pro- 
gram could not get along or progress. These 
men at Blanding, those men upon the sea, 
those men in the air, would not be able to 
carry on in their just way were it not possible 
for the manufacturing people to turn out the 
implements with which we contest with the 
dictators for the supremacy of the earth. 

I think it is fitting to say that the Nation 
has a right to expect that kind of patriotism 
from every man, woman, and child; and that 
the time has come for us to speak out clearly 
and boldly against those who would obstruct 
the furnishing of materials for those heroic 
peoples who alone stand between us and the 
scourge of dictatorship, which turns its vi- 
cious talons toward our own dear land. 

And that leads me to say that, in my 
opinion, there is no place in America for that 
man, be he employer or employee, who would 
obstruct our defense program and impede the 
turning out of the materials which alone 
can keep us from spilling American blood as 
a participant in this war. He who would ob- 
struct that program, with good motives and 
good intentions, commits a grave folly; but 
he who would obstruct that program with 
malicious intent commits a crime no less 
heinous than treason against his country. 

We face the greatest crisis in the whole 
history of the world, and the people of 
America have been called upon to save our 
kind of world against those who would de- 
stroy it. Unless, therefore, we are able to save 
that world with the volume and character 
and quantity of the materials which we turn 
out, that world shall be lost; or we shall have 
to save. it with the sacrifice of the blood of 
the sons of American mothers and fathers. 

I venture to say, therefore, that those who 
would impede our economic defense program, 
those who would slow down the whirling 
wheels of a factory, those who would for a 
day impede the progress that we are making 
with the prayers of the world behind us, 
toward fitting out those brave people who 
are fighting our battles for us, are the real 
warmongers who trifle with the blood of our 
sons. 

For they well know that we have dedicated 
ourselves to saving democracy, so far as this 
country is concerned, with money and mate- 
rials; and we abhor the arrival of the day 
when we should ever have to make the solemn 
decision as to whether we should see democ- 
racy fall,, whether we should see the last 
citadel of the freedom of the earth be de- 
stroyed, whether we should see the scourge of 
dictatorship extending its foul hand over the 
earth, or we should bare the breasts of our 
own men to their guns, their tanks, and 
devilish bombers. 
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Therefore, my friends, it is good for us to 
concern ourselves with what is going on 
within the people’s hearts in this land. I 
think that our country has a right to ask 
of every man the challenge that the sentinel 
gives to one who arrives in the night “Who 
comes there? Friend or foe?” We havea 
right to inquire, therefore, of every citizen, 
“Are you with us or against us in this 
struggle?” We have no place in this modern 
trial for the one who is so lukewarm that he 
should be spewed out of the mouth of the 
patriotic citizen. 

I would that it were possible for us in some 
way to have this cup pass from us. A little 
while ago we thought the world was proceed- 
ing toward an era of peace the like of which 
it had never even dreamed of before. We 
thought that people had learned enough in a 
thousand years of civilized progress to settle 
their differences in the forum of public opin- 
ion, and before honorable and peaceful tri- 
bunals. We thought that the day had passed 
when men would resort to barbarism in or- 
der to gain the ends of pure, undiluted lust. 
We thought that the human race had come 
to dwell upon a plane where there was some- 
thing of the sentiment of brotherhood which 
bound together all the races and all the peo- 
ples and all the lands of the earth. 

And then one fine day while we proceeded 
upon these happy assumptions. there was a 
rude shock that came to us all, that came to 
the leaders, that came to the men in places 
of responsibility; and that was that the bar- 
barians were loose upon the earth, and that 
they could be met only by those who were 
resolved to pit steel against steel, and sword 
against sword, and gun against gun—as we 
did those men who terrorized our own Na- 
tion as gangsters and murderers, until we 
created an agency of our Government that 
gave them back the same weapons with which 
they threatened the destruction of our peace- 
ful society. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


Now America has the rare opportunity that 
a nation seldom has; that is, to repent for 
what we didn’t do when the storm of the 
first World War had passed, 20 years ago. It 
is not what we did in the World War, of 
which we are ashamed, but what we didn’t 
do when the storm of that war had passed. 
It was what we allowed a little group of 
willful men to make us do, to repudiate our 
obligation and unpayable debt to those men 
who still slept the sleep of the dead in the 
fields of Flanders—that causes us to regret 
our action and what we did not do. 

I am proud, therefore, that America is no 
longer branded as an international moral 
coward; for the people of this country are 
not afraid to say to the world, even to the 
dictators, that they stand for something; 
that they have convictions; that they have 
moral principles which will bind them to the 
end of their days; and that they only are 
waiting for an opportunity to try again to es- 
tablish a world in which men will not have to 
die for the right to live. 

I derived inexpressible satisfaction a few 
days ago from what happened in a brave little 
country in the Balkans. Surrounded by su- 
perior forces that threatened the destruction 
of their cities, their temples, and their homes, 
they dared to bare their breast to death itself 
in order that they might have, not material 
security, but the inexpressible satisfaction of 
liberty and freedom. And we here in Amer- 
ica made it possible, by our own courageous 
attitude and action, for them to do such a 
thing, because we said to them, “Whether it 
please the dictators or not, we shail give the 
materials to you with which you may defend 
yourselves, and in defending yourselves, de- 
fend the others of the world who live with 
you that kind of a life.” 

I wish it were possible for us to give assur- 
ances to our people that when this cloud had 
passed we might have acquired the wisdom 
by which we could destroy forever the prob- 
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lem of the recurrence of this threat and dan- 
ger. I was very much impressed, upon a 
recent visit to Canada, to see how the people 
there were concerned about the kind of a 
world we were going to have after the war 
almost as much as they were as to what the 
issue of this war is to be. For in our hearts 
there is no doubt about the issue of this 
struggle. 

Whatever be the cost, whatever necessity 
may ultimately demand of us, that shall we 
pay, because we will not bear the galling yoke 
of slavery upon our necks; we shall not bear 
the taskmaster’s whip upon our backs. And 
I say they were concerned about the post-war 
period: “Shall we be able to preserve a world 
in which democracy may live again?” 


GERMAN DEMOCRACY FAILED 


A little while ago in Washington I was 
privileged to have a very interesting conver- 
sation with former Chancelor Brunner, of 
Germany, who was the Chancelor of the 
German Reich just preceding the time when 
Hitler took over the Government of that 
nation. 

He said there were three principal reasons 
why the democracy of Germany that grew 
out of the war period failed. The first, he 
said, was that they were not able to maintain 
any government in Europe of sufficient per- 
manence to lay down any policies that would 
secure the peace of Europe and the world. 
The second was, they were not able to arrive 
at any agreement of principle that would 
make possible the lowering of the tariff bar- 
riers and the trade obstructions, which alone 
might have made it possible for Europe to 
have survived as an economic unit, without 
being thrust by political disorders upon the 
verge of war. And the third, he said, was the 
inability of the people and the governments of 
Europe to come to any understanding about 
the question of the adjustment of matters 
of exchange and coinage; when One country 
could get advantage of its neighbor, with the 
value of its own currency, that would, of 
course, throw the whole economic system out 
of balance. A short time thereafter another 
country, being the victim of the first occur- 
rence, would devalue its currency; and that 
threw the system worse out of balance. The 
result was economic chaos in Europe, and 
particularly in Germany. 

Dictatorship, too, came out of this condi- 
tion. My wife and I had the privilege in 
Munich in 1938 of seeing the scars on the 
building where there had been street fighting 
there, and 3,000 people had been killed in the 
battles with the Communists. They couldn’t 
get jobs, they didn’t live in decent homes, 
they didn’t have economic or social or politi- 
cal security; there was unrest and disturb- 
ance in the air. Then came this man, this 
evil genius of the age, to take advantage of it 
and turn their misery to his own prostituted 
and perverted purpose. 

So in thinking of whether or not democracy 
shall survive, I have thought of three things: 
First, democracy must adequately and effec- 
tively meet the demands of the society which 
rests upon it. If democracy fails, these other 
things come in its way. Democracy, therefore, 
must be an intelligent organism, constantly 
functioning at its maximum efficiency. I 
ventured to say last night in a few words to 
you here that if the banking system did not 
meet the economic demands that were prop- 
erly trusted to it, some other agency would, 
whether you like it or I like it, or not. All of 
us must serve, according to the demand there 
is upon us. 

Secondly, democracy must serve the world. 
Democracy must find the way to get things 
done, in a way that is comparably as efficient 
as that of the dictatorships, but without the 
vice that the dictatorship possesses. 

There are some who think that any kind 
of discipline is tyranny. I deny that asser- 
tion. I say on the contrary that the nature 
of the discipline depends upon the source of 
its authority. 
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By the way, you may have heard it said 
that Mussolini promised Hitler all aid short 
of war; and it is also said that they have over 
there a new type of parachute corps in the 
Italian Army; 11 parachutists to go out in 
one of these big new Italian 
planes—10 to bail l out. [Laughter.] 


DEMOCRACY MUST SERVE 


I say that democracy must serve, and de- 
mocracy must find a way to get things done; 
and if it has to discipline itself in order to 
achieve that purpose, it does not lose its 
character as a democracy. If one evil man 
like Hitler, or his satellite Mussolini, should 
rule vast areas and large parts of the earth, 
and he rules it with an iron will, without re- 
sponsibility to the people he rules, that is 
tyrannical dictatorship. But if an intelli- 
gent citizenry, seeing a grave and challeng- 
ing crisis ahead, bows to the necessity of its 
own defense, throws every muscle of the body 
politic into the battle, in a coordinated and 
harmonious and determined way, and the 
people impose that course, that rule of con- 
duct upon themselves, that’s not tyranny, 
that is democracy of the finest kind. 

That is the reason I say in our economic 
conflict here now, I know men of good will, in 
factory or on farm, can find the common 
meeting ground of patriotism a way to settle 
their disputes without jeopardizing the na- 
tional safety for personal gain. For surely 
they know that if they won personal victory 
at the expense of the national interest, it 
would be a Pyrrhic victory that they had 
gained. 

And so, if we impose upon ourselves that 
kind of a discipline, and each man goes to his 
post and fulfills his part in the struggle, be 
it at the bench or in the battle, that is de- 
mocracy. What we must all learn to do, 
therefore, is to let democracy be an alert 
organization, then it sees these dangers upon 
the horizon, it analyzes the disturbances, it 
ventures to have the courage and the vision 
to plan and map the course, to lay out a way 
by which men may live, may live and work, 
may live in good houses, may get doctors 
when they or their children are ill, may have 
recreation, may have the inexpressible sat- 
isfaction of some of the spiritual values that 
come from a consciousness that is one in- 
tegral part of a free and dignified society. 

That is what it is up to us to give our 
people through the mechanism of democ- 
racy or else the corpse of democracy shall 
haunt us when dictatorship shall throw its 
form aside in its passage toward its own 
tyrannical course. 

In 1824, after he succeeded in liberating the 
people of South America from the yoke of 
Spanish tyranny, Simon Bolivar had not for- 
gotten his dream, and therefore he called, 
upon the Isthmus of Panama, the first Pan 
American Congress. He invited the United 
States, the other nations of this hemisphere, 
and he invited an cbserver from the British 
Empire. At that congress he declared that 
there would come unquestionable good from 
an association of the American republics one 
with another, and then of the American re- 
publics with the hegemony of the British 
Empire. That was in 1824, a long time ago, 
and Simon Bolivar was far ahead of his time. 

People saw little and thought little about 
what Simon Bolivar did in 1824, but in 1889 
the Secretary of State of the United States, 
James G. Blaine, called the first Pan Ameri- 
can Congress in the city of Washington. 
Since that time there have been 10 of these 
international meetings, devoted to a solution 
of the problem of the Western Hemisphere in 
@ peaceful and American way. Now at Wash- 
ington there is a great Pan American Build- 
ing, there is a great Pan American institution, 
there is a committee functioning day and 
night in an effort to solve these problems of 
health, standards of living, economic coopera- 
tion, standards of well-being and progress, 
friendship, and peace among these nations of 





our comity here between the wide seas. Now 
it is possible for one to say that as the result 
of what has been done in the Americas peace 
has been given to a larger number of people, 
for a longer time, over a larger area, than has 
ever been seen in the whole history of the 
world before. 


In 1933 the first and most t of 
those meetings occurred at Montevideo, at 
which place it was declared that the. integrity 
of every nation was of no concern to any other 
save and except to observe it. For the first 
time the dollar sign was taken off the Ameri- 
can flag; and we said we would not use the 
marines to collect private debt from debtor 
nations. You would no more think of a 
pistol to get payment of what you loaned to 
people of another nation than to think of a 
gun to collect from a debtor in your own city. 

Following that meeting, step after step 
has been taken under the wise guidance of 
our Secretary of State and our President, 
with the will of the people of this country 
solidly behind them, until now there is ac- 
tually a neutrality patrol, constituted of 
ships of all the nations, sponsored by all the 
nations of this continent, preserving the 
peace of our hemisphere against encroach- 
ment from beyond. 

I like to think that there shall come a 
time when there shall be not only a pan- 
American congress, but there shall be a 
world congress. I like to think that Simon 
Bolivar’s dream has effectively been realized 
in the present intimacy of cooperation 
which exists between the British Empire and 
the people of the United States and the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I had an interesting talk in Washington 
the other day with this man Clarence Streit, 
who is the author of the book Union Now. 
He may be too far ahead of his time. I 
should not favor his proposal in detail as is 
now put forward; but he is one of the men 
in our generation doing some constructive 
thinking about the problems of our time. 
He is thinking of the necessity that we inte- 
grate not only the political systems but the 
economics of our several lands, if any of us 
are to survive. 

Therefore, I particularly address myself to 
the bankers of Florida, and to those who have 
your peculiar knowledge and control of bus- 
iness trends. I venture to say that more 
important even than our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, are the businessmen of the world, 
in formulating some way whereby the eco- 
nomics of our several countries can be 
brought together, surplus may go where there 
is a deficiency, and goods and services may 
be exchanged according to the natural laws 
of economics, rather than by political manip- 
ulation or caprice. 

I therefore hold out to you the prospect 
that you may be able to save the business 
of the world, by laying business foundation 
so solid that it will support the structure of 
peace, however heavy and burdensome it 
may be. I know that a few years ago people 
talked and thought of a better world. They 


were led by a great visionary. Some Called - 


him a great dreamer. They said humanity 
is too coarse to think of living together in 
peace and brotherhood; that men are too 
selfish to be generous in their persona] and 
international affairs. 


HONESTY—BEST POLICY 


We have come to believe that the spirit of 
brotherhood is like the policy of honesty— 
the best policy. We have come to see that 
men of many lands, men of many languages, 
and men of many religions have lived to- 
gether in peace here upon this continent. 
We have seen the same thing happen in the 
confines of the British Empire, when nations 
were drawn together, not by the blow or the 
threat of the sword, but by the sentiments 
that are more solidly binding than hoops of 
steel may be. Therefore I think our people 
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RESULTS OF SURVEY IN NEBRASKA FARM 
FORESTRY PROJECT 





Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to report to the House 
of Representatives the results of a survey 
made among farm cooperators in Ne- 
braska in the farm-forestry project. 
While the purpose of that survey was to 
determine the effects which the farm 
projects have upon wild life, many of 
the cooperators voluntarily made com- 
ments regarding many of the features 
and other benefits of these projects. The 
farm-forestry program is successful and 
is resulting in untold benefit to our 
country. 

You may be interested to know that 
the Farm Forestry project is on a coop- 
erative basis, the Government and the 
farmer sharing in the cost. The pro- 
gram was set up in the Dakotas, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and north- 
western Texas and a planting program 
has been carried on every year, begin- 
ning in the spring of 1935. In these 5 
States we now have 16,104 miles of these 
shelterbelts, serving a total of 26,375 
farms upon which 187,905,508 trees have 
been used. Among the benefits derived 
from planted trees are the prevention of 
wind erosion, a very serious problem, 
especially in the areas of light-textured 
soil, and the blowing out of young crops 
and newly planted seed. These wind- 
breaks also reduce evaporation from the 
soil and transpiration from vegetation, 
thus conserving soil moisture and pro- 
tecting crops from the withering effects 
of hot winds. They reduce livestock 
losses and reduce the amount of feed 
required during the wintertime. They 
protect buildings and equipment from 
damage and deterioration, and reduce 
the amount of fuel required to heat the 
home. At the same time I feel they are 











aiding many counties which are put to 
great. expemse each year for the setting 
up of snow fences. These shelterbelts 
hold a continued supply of wood prod- 
ucts, such as fuel and fence material, 
which are needed on every farm and the 
purchase of which is a constant drain on 
the farmer’s income. These projects also 
find a ready market throughout the 
region. 

Many a Plains farmer has tided over 
the depression by the wood he could cut 
from trees planted on the place a gener- 
ation before, or the posts he could har- 
vest from his hedge. I am sure the mem- 
bership of this House will be interested 
to know that the percentage of growth 
is excellent. 

SHELTERBELTS AND NEBRASKA WILDLIFE 

During the early summer of 1941, a wild- 
life questionnaire was again mailed to owners 
of farm shelterbelts planted by the United 
States Forest Service. The object was an 
effort to determine farmer estimates of shel- 
terbelt values to wildlife. Questionnaires 
were mailed to 5,000 owners and tenants of 
farms having cooperative shelterbelts. A 
total of 532 cooperators from 26 counties re- 
sponded with replies. These replies, which 
are condensed below, came from owners of 
266 miles of 10-row plantings totaling 2,926 
acres: 





Estimated | Estimated | Estimated 








number | number of oer aoe 

using the | nests or yer in a 

planting dens centage 
Songbirds. ......-. 17, 142 4, 439 30 
TO ose cine 5, 913 2, 605 29 
Pheasants --_ .-.. ..- 7, 868 1, 574 29 
Quail, bobwhite.- 1, 151 196 29 
Prairie chickens. - 1, 299 144 27 
Goewne 23s. . 2 626 62 28 
Chukar partridge. 181 22 60 
Squirrels... ...... 618 145 28 


In addition to the above, a few skunk, civet 
cat, weasel, deer, coyote, badger, porcupine, 
cottontail and jack rabbits were also observed 
using the belts extensively. 

In Nebraska 3,800 miles of shelterbelts 
occupying nearly 48,000 acres on 6,315 indi- 
vidual farms and requiring 41,000,000 trees 
have been planted the past 7 years—1935 to 
1941—inclusive. Nebraska plans to plant 500 
miles of shelterbelts which will require ap- 
proximately three and cne-half million trees 
in the spring of 1942. 

Here the word shelterbelt refers to long, 
narrow belts of trees and shrubs planted in 
cooperation with Nebraska farmers by the 
Prairie States forestry project to protect ad- 
joining fields from wind erosion, The shel- 
terbelts planted by the Forest Service con- 
sisted of several rows of trees and average 
about one-half mile in length. The tree rows 
are usually 10 feet apart, and the trees are 
spaced 6 or 8 feet apart in the rows. Variable 
width belts, ranging from 3 to 10 rows wide, 
are planted, but the average shelterbelt oc- 
cupies a strip of land approximately 6 rods 
wide. 

Shelterbelts are planted to protect soil 
from blowing; to conserve moisture by reduc- 
ing evaporation, and run-off, and for holding 
snow; to provide food and cover for insecti- 
vorous and game birds; and to improve living 
conditions in the Great Plains region. Hardy 
drought-resistant trees grown in Nebraska 
from seed collected locally are used for plant- 
ing. Species of trees used vary with type of 
soil, soil moisture, and depth of water table. 

On several occasions Forest Service officers 
have reported numerous nests of several 
species of song, insectivorous, and game birds 
jn the shelterbelts. The shelterbelts, by pro- 


viding nesting places protection, and food 
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unquestionably have a favorable influence 
upon the wildlife population. These wind- 
breaks rank extremely high in wildlife and 
game utility. They contain practically all of 
the different vegetative zones in and about 
the woodland inhabitated by all of the more 


common birds and animals of woodlands and. 


woodland borders. Restoring wind protection 
for fields makes an improved environment for 
all wildlife. 


COMMENTS TAKEN FROM WILDLIFE QUESTION- 
NAIRE SENT TO NEBRASKA SHELTERBELT CO- 
OPERATORS ON JUNE 2, 1941 


“The shelterbelts of Nebraska as a whole 
look fine and surely are a blessing to wildlife 
and a joy to the folks of the State.” 

Etroy Wa.Lrop, Tilden, Nebr. 

“It is a protection for all kinds of wild birds 
and tame fowls. And it improves the farm- 
stead, it helps to keep down soil erosion, and 
it improves the looks of a farm.” 

Henry C. Ben, Alliance, Nebr. 


“In my opinion shelterbelt plantings are 
indeed a very great help in maintaining our 
wildlife. So much so it would be hard to 
estimate just how much, but indeed a lot. 
In every way I think the planting of shelter- 
belts in the Plains States one of (if not the 
greatest) things undertaken in recent years.” 

J. L. Jessup, Broadwater, Nebr. 

“Protection to crops and _ vegetation 
through their effect on wind and water ero- 
sion seem to me the greatest value of the 
shelterbelts. They are a direct protection to 
bird and animal life. Dams for watering 
scurces and erosion control are also a great 
benefit to animal life.” 

Frank M. O’Brien, Mason City, Nebr. 


“The most beneficial project the Govern- 
ment has undertaken for the protection and 
propagation for wildlife. Also beautifying 
for the country and protecting land from 
wind and heat.” 

Dr. G. A. Youne, Tilden, Nebr. 

“I think it is one of the best things done 
as it will replace our groves that have died 
during these drought years which would not 
have been done otherwise, and good for all 
birds, pheasants. and rabbits, and a great 


*windbreak. So let the good work go on and 


in 20 years the groves will be a picnic ground 
for pleasure as well as other things. I am 
with you 100 percent.” 

C. L. Benson, Norfolk, Nebr. 


“I am unable to give you any information 
on the animal life in my shelterbelt because 
the trees have not grown up enough to pro- 
tect them this year, with sufficient more time 
I think trees will make a big growth. I am 
a booster for shelterbelts and hope the United 
States of America will continue this good 
work.” 

Mrs. Vesta B. WANEK, Loup City, Nebr. 


“I live on the Ranch Hill County and it 
makes one feei good to see many trees and 
songbirds. I think the shelterbelt is the best 
thing yet. I have three and I thank the Gov- 
ernment for giving them to me for a little 
work taking care of them. I hope they con- 
tinue planting them for the next 10 years.” 

JOHN Wricut, Stapleton, Nebr. 

“I think there is nothing of more value 
than trees.” 

CasPER THEISEN, Osmond, Nebr. 


“I would have no way to estimate the above 
because I am not operating the land. Obvi- 
ously, they would be a great benefit to wild- 
life, also I think that your work is a great 
benefit because it cuts down wind erosion, 
beautifies the countryside, and so forth.” 

F. M. Deutscu, Norfolk, Nebr. 

“The shelterbelt is the best thing the Gov- 
ernment has done for Nebraska. The wild- 
life has greatly increased and is great for the 
future generation, as well as for the present. 
Let the good work go on.” 

D. B. DavGcHETEE, Oakdale, Nebr. 
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“The shelterbelts are one of the greatest 
improvements to the State of Nebraska that 
they ever undertook.” 

Maritia Larson, Plainview, Nebr. 


“I’m an enthusiast regarding the planting 
of trees; it has been one of my sorrows to see 
the trees cut down here, and few, compara- 
tively, planted. The soil and climate here 
are both very good for trees, and they do fine 
here, but not enough have been planted. 

“As I do not know much about western 
Nebraska myself, I cannot give you the de- 
sired information, but if you will send a form 
to Lester E. Bonam, Brozdwater, Nebr., I 
think you will get a useful report. He has 
farmed my land, the southeast quarter of 
section 5-18-40, Nebraska, for several years. 

“We need the trees as shelters for birds 
which keep destructive insect; from getting 
the start on us.” 

ELIJAH HaEcKER, Hampton, lowa. 


“Shelterbelt benefits are most important to 
our country. First, as a wind protection, and, 
second, as a protecticn to all wildlife as a 
nesting place and shelter.” 

L. E. BoDYFIELD, Ericson, Nebr. 


“I think the shelterbelt is a good thing for 
wildlife, but I think the most good will come 
from protection of land and wood in the 
future.” 

C. E. CHRISTIANSEN, Plainview, Nebr. 


“They are a great thing for the whc!le coun- 
try as a game protection and land and crop 
protection, and meney can’t buy the beauty 
of the trees.” 

JAKE PANKCUSKI, Bridgeport, Nebr. 

“Wonderful thing, and a great advantage to 
wildlife.” 

E. J. Heatey, Creighton, Nebr. 


“Sure is a fine thing for the country. 
Ten years from now just lock and see 
Vane eS. Se 

Harry Mites, Newman Grove, Nebr. 


“The good I get from the belt is soil erosion 
and for cattle protection and catching the 
snow. I don’t pay much attention to 
wildlife.” 

“Beautifies the home—home for the birds. 
Holds soil and moisture; provides labor for 
Work Projects Administration and makes the 
farm more valuable.” 

CurisTIna DuccEs, Bridgeport, Nebr. 


“In my view of shelterbelt it is one of the 
best things that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration has done for this country. It 
is ideal for shelter for wildlife; also it does the 
most good here to stop the wind erosion; in 
landscaping it is tops; keep up the good 
work.” 





ArtTHurR Doty, Spencer, Nebr. 


“We think the shelterbelt idea is one of the 
most worthy undertakings the Government 
has attempted, and the value to wildlife is 
only one of the many good features of this 
program. We keep our belt too clear to be 
much of a nesting place, but this should de- 
velop as the trees get bigger. We have found 
it a popular place for pheasants in the morn- 
ings and evenings; it seems like they use it 
as a parade ground.” 

EDWARD AND ALICE POLANSKY, 
St. Paul, Nebr. 


“In this immediate vicinity the value to 
wildlife is negligible on account of the vast 
natural cover in sloughs and brush along the 
creek. The real value to us comes from the 
windbreak factor. We believe that other fea- 
tures being equal, the belts can bring about 
better conservation of moisture through cut- 
ting the hot winds and to protect and collect 
snow in the winter.” 

H. L. KuNKAL, Petersburg, Nebr. 


“A winter protection; also a source of feed.” 
CHESTER EDMISTON, Page, Nebr. 

“I just can’t find words to tell the value and 

benefits that come from my shelterbelts. It 
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is a wonderful and helps so much as 
a windbreak. I truly hope it is continued.” 
FREMAN Francisco, Orchard, Nebr. 
“I feel the shelterbelt is a wonderful bene- 
fit to birds and small animals; even though 
the trees are small, they break the sweep of 
the wind in winter, and we do not find so 
many pheasants frozen as in the past. I am 
a firm believer in shelterbelts.” 
D. E. Carpenter, Plainview, Nebr. 
“In my opinion, the value of shelterbelt 
planting lies chiefly in reducing the force and 
destruction of wind, the hot winds of sum- 
mer, and the consequent blowing of soil in all 
seasons. As the trees grow larger the belts 
will afford shelter for wildlife, which, as their 
numbers increase, will reduce grasshoppers 
and other insect plagues.” 
Bovurner Bros., Atkinson, Nebr. 
“Very good, and, to my opinion, every 
farmer ought to plant shelterbelts. It is the 
finest thing on the farm. I have 8% acres, 
and I wish you would stop and see our belts 
sometime. We sure are proud of it.” 
A. J. Demrnsx1, St. Libory, Nebr. 
“My opinion on value of shelterbelts is that 
it is the best thing not only to wildlife but 
it also increases the land value, aiso is pleas- 
ing to anyone who goes by as this its some- 
thing that gives you a feeling that makes you 
feel like you are alive with the trees.” 
Mrxe LusBasnH, Rockville, Nebr. 


“It is very good protection for wildlife, as 
I have seen, as I was working in a field nearby 
I saw a hen pheasant with her young under 
a cottonwood tree, the sun was hot, about 
90°, but they seemed to be right at home, and 
a good protection from hunters. If every 
farmer liked trees as well as I do they should 
have a shelterbelt on their place. They sure 
are 100 percent for wildlife and the farm 
itself.” 
Harry Buss, Hoskins, Nebr. 
“I want to tell you if it was not for the 
shelterbelt we would not have any birds. I 
think it is a wonderful thing for the country. 
I think we had ought to keep on planting 
them for a while yet.” 
J. V. NicKEL, Page, Nebr. 
“In my opinion the shelterbelt is out- 
standing for wildlife; an ideal place for 
pheasants which are the farmer’s friend; 
collecting insects and also a wonderful pro- 
tection for the farm crops and livestock.” 
G. B. Jonnson, Orchard, Nebr. 
“In my opinion, shelterbelt plantings, espe- 
cially those benefiting wildlife are of very 
great value. Our shelterbelt is an animal 
sanctuary and there should be many more 
like it throughout the country.” 
Davin R. Jones, Elgin, Nebr. 
“Encourages migratory birds to remain 
longer. My reason was mostly to keep soil 
from blowing.” 
Mrs. J. I. Ray, Fremont, Nebr. 
“The benefits are hard to estimate at this 
stage of growth. However, it will be very 
beneficial. In my opinion the greatest bene- 
fit will be protection from winds and erosion.” 
B. L. Jongs, Tilden, Nebr. 
“Think shelterbelt is a fine thing not only 
to keep sand from blowing but splendid for 
birds and makes a mighty fine appearance 
to ahome. I’m very pleased with my shelter- 
belt.” 
F. W. Brown, Broken Bow, Nebr. 
“A shelterbelt no doubt draws wildlife to 
its protections, and this would be desirable, 
especiaily for bird life. It also beautifies the 
vicinity, serves as protection to crops against 
wind, both in summer and winter, and in the 
future will produce wood and posts.” 
F. D. Wrt1AMs, Albion, Nebr. 
“I think these shelterbelts are one of the 
best things the Government has done for 
this country. Every farm should have a 
shelterbelt.” 
JaMEs Mott, Walnut, Nebr. 


“It’s a great wind protection for sandy 
fields. It’s greatly appreciated by the people 
Jor Tomsack, Ewing, Nebr. 


birds and my livestock and crops.” 
CasH WELNIAK, Ord, Nebr. 


“Drought caused our birds to disappear. 


as yet, but this moisture is great for them, 
and in a few years we can go to the shelter- 
belt for music and forget the radio. The For- 
est Service is rendering a wonderful service to 
our State.” 
Mrs. GWENDOLYN PEARSON, 
Lindsay, Nebr. 
“Shelterbelt saves half of the wildlife, after 
they get 8 to 10 feet tall. There should be a 
shelterbelt on every farm or ranch.” 
“Wonderful for birds, and believe more trees 
and shrubs may be used that will produce 
feed for birds. We are highly pleased with 
our shelterbelt. We appreciate your efforts 
regarding replanting of trees that did not sur- 
vive and feel encouraged to properly care for 
shelterbelts.” 
M. V. Lamsert, Palmer, Nebr. 
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Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, which calls for the fullest sacrifice 
on the part of our sons and our whole 
population, it is right and fitting for this 
Congress to demand cessation of sedi- 
tious actions in delaying the defense pro- 
gram on the part of those concerned with 
the production of aluminum, which is so 
essential to our defense in the making 
of bombers. I have repeatedly pointed 
out that those entrusted with the defense 
program in O. P. M. and R. F. C. have 
willfully retarded aluminum production, 
apparently in the interests of protection 
and profits for a great monopoly—the 
Alcoa. There must be some way of reor- 
ganizing O. P. M. so that our country will 
be rid of those who have betrayed it, 
This is a first step towad national 
strength and safety. My knowledge of 
this matter comes from an intimate 
acquaintance with the use of Bonneville 
electric power for the defense program. 
I have repeatedly pointed out the situa- 
tion in speeches on this floor and in the 
Recorp. The Truman committee has set 
forth the facts; now is the time to be 
watchful and to clean house, 
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for the information of my colleagues, my 
letters to Mr. Batt and to the editor of 


the Washington Post. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 24, 1941. 
Hon. Witu1Am L. Bart, 
Deputy Director, O. P. M., 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Batt: I have noted in this 
morning’s Post, in a special article by Alfred 
Friendly, that he quotes you to the effect 


. that the Douglas Dam is the only way by 


which the necessary power for the defense 
program aluminum needs can be obtained. 
Such a statement is completely in error as 
you should know. 

I want to state at the outset that I do 
not desire to enter into the Tennessee Val- 
ley Administration controversy. I have con- 
sistently supported the Tennessee Valley Ad- 
ministration and will continue to do so. I 
might also state that what the Tennessee 
Valley Administration has accomplished to 
date would not have been possible except 
for the support of the Northwest delegation 
in the Senate and House. Check the Rrcorp 
in the close votes and you will find this state- 
ment to be correct. 

Now for the point at hand. In 1938, I 
pointed out the role of Bonneville and Coulee 
in a possible defense program. This was 
2 years in advance of the defense efforts. 
Fortunately Congress accepted the leadership 
of the Northwest delegates and provided 432,- 
000 additional kilowatts of generating capac- 
ity at Bonneville and over 500,000 kilowatts at 
Coulee. Two hundred and sixteen thousand 
kilowatts additional will be brought in next 
year at Bonneville. Coulee can bring in 
any amount desired up to about 1,700,000 
kilowatts by proper priorities on water wheels 
and machines, as the Coulee Dam and half 
of the flumes are built and ready for use. 
Funds for the remaining flumes have been 
voted by Congress. 

When your defense set-up was organized, I 
urged Mr. Stettinius to put the Columbia 
River power immediately to work, as I had 
previously called attention to the fact that 
there would be a metal shortage. As a result 
of my efforts, you attended a meeting in 
Senator Hotman’s office on July 15, 1940, 
in which Senators McNary, Bone, Homan, 
Representative Leavy, and the writer par- 
ticipated. You and your colleagues told us 
that with the Cherokee Dam you would have 
sufficient power to meet all the defense metal 
needs. Up to May 12, 1941, when you first 
appeared before the Truman committee, . 
Office of Production Management publically 
stated, time after time, that there was no 
aluminum shortage. On May 12 you stated 
that up to 400,000 kilowatts of Columbia 
power would be put to work. Since that time 
the Office of Production Management has 
allocated about 230,000 kilowatts for alumi- 
num to the Columbia River. In addition, 
Alcoa has 185,000 kilowatts of capacity at 
Vancouver, and Reynolds 60,000 kilowatts at 
Longview. 

In the placing of the above 230,000 kilo- 
watts, Office of Production Management has 
shown gross incompetence, total indifference 
to the production of aluminum, and 
favoritism to Alcoa, Direct Federal subsidy 
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has been given to . Office of Production 
Management location of the Troutdale plant, 
for example, will cost the American tax- 
payers over $5,000,000 in excess of what it 
should have cost had public interest been 

. I pointed this out to Mr. Bunxer, 
who occupies a principal position on your 
staff, and found him interested chiefly in 
Alcoa. I shall have, I hope, more to say on 
this at the appropriate time, so that the 

and the people may know how de- 
fense money has been spent and why alumi 
num production has lagged. 

The 230,000-kilowatt allocated aluminum 
capacity is just getting started, after a delay 
of about 16 months since we first pointed 
out how the Northwest could make this de- 
fense contribution. Translate the result of 
this delay and the failures to use Columbia 
River power completely, and you will secure 
astonishing figures as to pounds of aluminum 
and number of planes which have been lost 
to defense through Office of Production Man- 
agement. There is a reason for this con- 
dition. It lies in setting up a little group 
in Office of Production Management which 
is more interested in personal aggrandize- 
ment and in protecting Alcoa’s position than 
in producing defense materials. You have 
in your organization no western men with 
broad experience in metals and power. Until 
this condition is corrected, defense will be 
handicapped. 

Again I will state to you as I did nearly 
18 months ago, that if you need power, put 
the cheapest and quickest power in America 
immediately to work. I also think that the 
false impressions given in the Post article 
should be corrected, as it is evident that the 
statements came from Office of Preduction 
Management. I would like to hear from you 
on this matter. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER M. PIERCE, 
Member of Congress. 


_— 


DrEcEMBER 6, 1941. 
To the Eprror OF THE WASHINGTON Post: 

I have noted the article in the Post of De- 
cember 5, 1941, on Mr. Batt’s statement in 
connection with the so-called Douglas Dam 
controversy. If Mr. Batt is quoted correctly, 
he is grossly misrepresenting the power situ- 
ation when he states that Douglas Dam “is 
the only additional potential source of power 
anywhere in the country that can provide 
so much power in so short a time.” He should 
know better, as I personally pointed out the 
facts to him on July 15, 1941, and have at 
frequent intervals since then restated them 
to his organization. 

There is an abundance of the lowest cost 
firm power in America available on the Co- 
lumbia River. According to the House com- 
mittee report, all that is involved at Douglas 
Dam is 70,000 kilowatts. Congress, nearly 2 
years ago, in advance of any defense effort 
when this very metal situation was pointed 
out, authorized and appropriated funds for 
216,000 kilowatts at Bonneville. These units 
should, with proper priority action on the 
part of Office of Production Management, be 
completed by the end of next year. 

Early this year Congress also authorized 
three 108,000 kilowatt units at Coulee, a total 
of 324,000 kilowatts for that great project, 
as a part of the lend-lease bill. Congress, a 
short time ago, authorized another 324,000 
kilowatts at Coulee. The dam, flumes, and 
powerhouse are built, and if Mr. Batt’s 
Office of Production Management issues the 
requisite priorities these machines can be put 
into operation in a relatively short time at a 
cost to the taxpayers of around one-fifth or 
one-sixth of the reported Douglas Dam costs. 

When the defense set-up was created I, 
with members of the Northwest delegation 
called on Mr. Stettinius and pointed out the 
metal-power situation. He sent Mr. Batt and 
Mr. Gano Dunn to a meeting with the North- 
west delegation, which was held in Senator 
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Hoiman’s office on July 15, 1940, with the 
Oregon-Washington Senators and Represent- 
atives present. He was told to put the Co- 
lumbia River power to work immediately to 
work on light-metal production, and his re- 
Ply was that sufficient metal and power Cca- 
pacity was already available. , 

He reversed himself on this in a hearing 
before the Truman committee on May 12, 
1941, and stated that 400,000 kilowatts of Co- 
lumbia power would be put to work immedi- 
ately. He and his associates have just started 
to work after a delay of 16 months. The de- 
lay in aluminum production in the Columbia 
River plants has meant a plane loss over five 
times as great as Mr. Batt mentions in these 
articles about Douglas Dam. 

Mr. Batt is not a power man. He neces- 
sarily relies on his associate, Mr. Krug, and, 
in my judgment, the decisions of Mr. Krug 
have not enhanced respect for the Office of 
Production Management group among Mem- 
bers of Congress, who know a little about 
power. I built ard operated power proper- 
ties years ago. For over 25 years I have been 
in the power fight and have had some part 
in the Federal power legislation. As Gov- 
ernor of a State I was also familiar with regu- 
latory measures. Therefore, I feel qualified 
to speak with enough background of experi- 
ence not to be deceived by such rank mis- 
statements. 

I have no views on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority controversy, as my desire is to be 
helpful to the Tennessee Valley Authority, as 
is well known in the House. What I have 
been trying to accomplish in the last 2 years is 
to get the western metals developed to help 
solve the metal-shortage problem, so that our 
security could be strengthened without ruin- 
ing certain types of small business. I have 
failed to secure any cooperation from the 
Office of Production Management. The 
American people, who will have to make the 
sacrifice to meet the tax bill, should know 
what the Office of Production Management 
bungling will cost them. The cost in defense 
materials denied to our soldiers and sailors 
will be tragically apparent. Our Allies in 
their fight against Hitler have needed what 
the Office of Production Management has 
withheld. The record has been written. 
The American people should know the facts. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Krug’s in- 
spired power utterance through Mr. Batt 
should contribute to undo a part of the work 
of some Members of the Senate and House 
who made the extension of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority possible. 

The handling of the Columbia River power 
by the Office of Production Management has 
been scandalous. Now is the time to stop 
such actions if we are to defend adequately. 
I am writing in the manner so that we will 
not, in these critical times, have a repetition 
of what has occurred in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER M. PIERcE, 
Member of Congress. 





The Declaration of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


of OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, without 
hesitation or fear I have cast my vote 
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for war, a war that is greater in its im- 
plications than the nations that wage it, 
a war whose end we cannot see. 

We have been attacked at a moment 
when our honest efforts to secure peace 
in the Pacific lulled us into a sense of 
false security. Our amswer can be given 
only by guns. Unity of purpose and de- 
termination must mark our. every 
thought and action. Peace has gone 
from all the world, the darkness of de- 
struction has spread itself across the 
ocean whose very name was peace. Very 
well, if the moment for this has indeed 
come let us dedicate ourselves to the grim 
task of destroying the forces of that 
darkness whether they be within or with- 
out our borders. 

This war is not like the last war. Itis 
not like any war the world has ever seen. 
Let us have no illusions about it. Let us 
be rid of old ideas, let us recognize that 
methods used in 1918 are not applicable 
now. Let us cease to be children playing 
with toys; let us be grown men and 
women facing the stark tragedy of man’s 
failure with vision, with complete hon- 
esty, with humility and courage, and 
above all with an unshakable belief in the 
ultimate dawn of a new day. 

It has been my good fortune to be a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives. As 
its name implies this committee has 
grave responsibility in times such as 
these. With such a background it would 
have been impossible for me to have har- 
bored any illusions about the serious- 
ness of world conditions and of our ulti- 
mate embroilment in the conflict. 

The Members of this House know that 
I have supported every single defense 
measure. My entire concern and my 
every attitude has been predicated upon 
the strongest possible defense for Amer- 
ica. But because I have known how © 
slowly we were moving toward any mili- 
tary security, because I have been pecu- 
liarly aware of the confusion of our ef- 
forts, I have tried to make those efforts 
more constructive, and have done all one 
person can do to hold us as a Nation to 
the high ideal of our representative form 
of government. I have not agreed with 
the foreign policies of the administration. 
Yet once those policies were enacted into 
law I have consistently supported their 
implementation. 

But all that is past. We are at war 
and there is no place in our lives for any- 
thing that will not build our strength and 
power, and build it quickly. Each Mem- 
ber of this Congress has a new duty 
placed upon him by this action. He must 
be more aware of the implications of 
every move we make in no matter what 
direction; more alert to every danger, 
even that which might come from our 
own individual selfishness, apathy, or 
fear; stronger for truth and honesty of 
purpose and of fact; wiser in little things 
that greater wisdom may prevail. 

Each citizen of this great country has 
his part to play, his duty to the ideal that 
is America, his responsibility in the whole 
program of an all-out war, but ours is the 
larger responsibility. Let us not permit 
ourselves any littleness, any selfishness, 
any intolerances. Rather let us assume 
a greatness beyond ourselves, reconse- 
crating ourselves daily to the ideal of 
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brotherhood that is America that the 
light of her vision, though now dimmed, 
may shine with a deep serenity even in 
this darkness and so become the sun of 
tomorrow’s day. 





United Toward Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E: MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 10, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS DAILY 
ARGUS LEADER 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I want to 
take this occasion to include in the per- 
manent ReEcorp an editorial from the lar- 
gest newspaper in the two Dakotas which 
in my opinion epitomizes the sentiment 
of the people in this great middle west- 
ern section of America. This editorial 
first appeared in the extra war edition 
published by the Daily Argus Leader of 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., on Sunday after- 
noon, December 7, and was reprinted in 
the regular Monday editions of this news- 
paper. 

The author of the following editorial 
is Mr. Fred C. Christopherson, of Sioux 
Falls, whom many of you have met and 
whose prophetic and potent editorials 
have frequently been inserted in the 
Recorp by other Members of this body, 
as well as by me. Mr. Speaker, I share 
and support the sentiment expressed in 
this editorial, and I am certain it ex- 
presses the attitude of South Dakota with 
unerring accuracy. 

The theme song of America has be- 
come the sentiment which is aptly ex- 
pressed in the following sentence from 
Mr. Christopherson’s editorial: 

We march today as a united Nation toward 
the victory that will surely be ours. 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader of December 8, 1941] 
UNITED TOWARD VICTORY 

What is of the pact is of the past. 
United States today is at war. 

Our job now is to win that war. 

To that task every American, irrespective of 
party, prior belief, religion, residence, or de- 
scent, must dedicate himself. Each must be 
ready—and, we are sure, is ready—to serve 
the Nation in the role for which he is best 
qualified. 

The might of America now will manifest 
itself—the might of our people, of our re- 
sources, of our great factories, of our fertile 
farms, of our rich mines and of our demo- 
cratic government. From coast to coast and 
border to border, the dominant strength of 
the United States will rise. 

Our unity will empower us. Our idealism 
will inspire us. Under the common banner 
of Americanism, we go forth today to main- 
tain our country’s independence and security. 

Exactly what lies ahead, none can say. But 
we know that the way will be rough and hard. 
Of us, sacrifices will be required. Our nor- 
mal way of life will be disrupted. 


The 


Precedence now must go to the military. 
It must have the right-of-way as it proceeds 
to take what steps are necessary to win this 
war. 

We must accept—and we will with- 
out grumbling or hesitation the impositions 
that the requirements of war compel. 

We march today as a united Nation toward 
the victory that will surely be ours. 

In this solemn undertaking, Sioux Falls and 
South Dakota join. Our resources are at the 
service of the Nation. We will be among the 
substantial contributors in this war as we 
were in the World War. Then our manpower 
was among the Nation’s best and our re- 
sources of food of untold value. 

And let no one misinterpret the so-called 
isolationist sentiment that prevailed in this 
part of the Nation. It represented a differ- 
ence of opinion, not a contrast in patriotism, 
as the developments now will reveal. This 
area is as American as it is brave, as willing 
to fight for American security as were its bold 
and adventurous forefathers. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt is our President and 
our leader in this extraordinary emergency. 
To him we offer our services. 

Mr. President, we await your commands. 





How Money Is Created by Privately 
Owned Banking System on Govern- 
ment’s Credit and the Government 


Charged Interest Thereon—Federal 


Reserve Bank Building Ordered Sold 
for Taxes, Although Board Can Create 
Money to Pay Them 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 1, 1941 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said in the newspapers about the 
District of Columbia tax authorities levy- 
ing on the Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing here in Washington for taxes and 
ordering the building sold soon to sat- 
isfy a tax debt incurred over a period of 
years. It is claimed by the Federal Re- 
serve officials that it is exempt from 
taxes, the same as public buildings. 

The Federal Reserve Banking System 
is privately owned. Not $1 of the 
stock is owned by the Government or by 
the people; it is owned by private bank- 
ing corporations. It is a corporation 
owned by corporations. Many people be- 
lieve that the Federal Reserve Banking 
System is owned by the Government be- 
cause it is named Federal, but of course 
this is not true. 

CREATE MONEY, BUY BONDS, AND COLLECT 

INTEREST 

When the Honorable Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, was before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House, of which 
I am a member, on Tuesday, September 
30, 1941, I interrogated him about how 
he obtained for the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks the $2,000,000,000 in Government 
bonds, which the system is now holding 
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and charging the Government interest 
thereon. The questions and answers ap- 
pear in the printed testimony, volume 2, 
page 1342, and is as follows: 

Mr. Parman. * * * How did you get the 
money to buy those $2,000,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities? 

Mr. Eccies. We created it. 

Mr. Patman. Out of what? 

Mr. Eccies. Out of the right to issue credit, 
money. 

Mr. Patman. And there is nothing behind 
it, is there, except the Government's credit? 

Mr. Eccies. We have the Government 
bonds. 

Mr. Patman. That’s right; 
ment’s credit. 


Mr. Speaker, the Government is now 
paying between forty and fifty million 
dollars a year to the Federal Reserve 
Banking System as interest on these 
bonds. The expenses, dividends, and 
profits of the System are paid in that 
way. It would be just as reasonable for 
each department of our Government to 
be allowed to purchase enough Govern- 
ment bonds to pay their expenses the 
same way. It would be just as reason- 
able for the Government to set aside 
enough interest-bearing bonds to each 
Federal employee to pay the Federal em- 
ployee interest sufficient to pay his salary 
as it is for the Federal Reserve Banking 
System to get their expenses paid in that 
way. 

Under our present system the Federal 
Reserve banks can purchase twenty-five 
or fifty billion, a hundred billion, or an 
unlimited amount of Government bonds 
the same way they purchased and now 
hold the $2,000,000,000. 

If the Federal Reserve banks desire to 
pay the taxes on their building here in 
Washington, D. C., it will be a very simple 
matter for a sufficient amount of in- 
terest-bearing bonds to be bought, which 
will provide sufficient income to pay the 
taxes. I am not passing on the question 
whether the taxes should be paid or 
should not be paid, as that question will 
be passed on by the courts. 


FINANCING WAR BY INTEREST-BEARING BONDS 


It is now proposed that we permit the 
banks to buy United States Government 
bonds, interest-bearing, in the same way 
that the Federal Reserve kanking sys- 
tem is buying bonds, in order to provide 
the funds to finance the war. The stock- 
holders of the entire private banking sys- 
tem in our country have cnly $8,000,- 
000,000 invested in banking institutions. 
On that capitalization they have already 
loaned the Government $20,000,000,000 
by purchasing interest-bearing securities. 
In addition, the banks, upon the $8,000,- 
000,000 capitalization and investment, 
have made loans and _ investments 
amounting to $34,496,000,000, not includ- 
ing the Government securities. They can 
now make loans aggregating $28,000,000,- 
000 on the $8,000,000,000 capitalization, 
in addition to the present total loans and 
investments of $54,496,000,000. These 
figures can be verified by an examination 
of the testimony before the Banking and 
Currency Committee in answer to ques- 
tions I propounded to Secretary Morgen- 
thau, as reported on page 1134 of the 
hearings. 

The present banking system, through 
the use of the Government’s credit, as 


the Govern- 
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now proposed to finance the war, can 
issue more than $240,000,000,000 in 
money, and every bit of it will be issued 
on the $8,000,000,000 capitalization and 
the Government’s credit. Of course, it 
will be the Government’s credit that will 
secure it, as the $8,000,000,000 capitali- 
zation will be insufficient for that purpose. 
IDLE GOLD IN HILLS OF KENTUCKY SHOULD BE 
USED TO FINANCE WAR DEBT 


Why should the people be forced to 
pay $2 for every $1 the Government uses, 
when it has approximately $23,000,000,- 
000 in idle gold that can be used to 
finance a debt in the orthodox way 
that would be equal to more than 
$240,000,000,000? 
$150,000,000,000 DEBT MEANS A DEBT TWICE THAT 

LARGE 

When the Government issues interest- 
bearing bonds, it finally pays as much 
in interest as it pays on the principal by 
the time the bonds are paid in full. 
Therefore, a $150,000,000,000 debt means 
a debt of $300,000,000,000 by the time it 
is paid, or even more. 

Congress can and should require the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deliver 
non-interest-bearing bonds to the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and require the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to give the Govern- 
ment credit therefor instead of paying 
$25,000,000 a year interest on every 
$1,000,000,000 borrowed. The $25,000,000 
will be paid each year on the princi- 
pal of the $1,000,000,000 in bonds. In 
that way the entire amount of the bonds 
can be paid over a period of years at a 
cost to the taxpayers of less than 50 per- 
cent of what they would have to pay 
under the present system, which would 
be less inflationary than interest-bearing 
bonds because they would be retired 
earlier. 

This proposal is sound. It was thor- 
oughly discussed in the testimony before 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
when the price-control bill was under 
consideration. 

It is a simple question of the Govern- 
ment using its own gold to save interest, 
or permitting the banks to use it free of 
charge, along with the Government’s 
credit free, and collect interest from the 
Government. 

The Members of Congress will do the 
people a great disservice for the next 100 
years unless this Government bond 
racket is stopped. 





Oleomargarine as Butter Substitute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF GREEN COUNTY (WIS.) 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr.SMITH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Recorp, a report of the Green County, 
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Wis., agricultural committee, to the 
Green County Board of Supervisors’ an- 
nual session in November 1941, includ- 
ing resolution adopted, on the ruling of 
September 6, 1941, by the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration, allowing oleo- 
margarine to be manufactured and sold 
= imitate and resemble butter, as fol- 
ows: 


Whereas the ruling of September 6, 1941, 
by the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion allowing oleomargarine to be manufac- 
tured and sold to imitate and resemble 
butter; and 

Whereas the ruling of Paul V. McNutt 
permits the addition of vitamins A and 
D and approves the use of milk or milk 
products and any combination of animal 
fats with vegetable fats or oils, and removes 
many of the previous restrictions on label- 
ing and advertising; and 

Whereas the oleomargaine manufacturer is 
intending to imitate butter in color, flavor, 
and package size; and 

Whereas the southern farmer receives from 
the oleomargaine market less than 4 per- 
cent of the mill owner’s return from the sale 
of the cottonseed oil; and 

Whereas the sale of this butter substitute 
will directly affect the Green County dairy 
farmer and will greatly lower his income: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Green County Board of 
Supervisors in session assembled on Novem- 
ber 18, 1941, do hereby go on record in favor 
of bill H. R. 5700, which prohibits the manu- 
facture and sale of this butter substitute; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be in- 
structed to mail copies of this resolution to 
all Congressmen and Senators from the State 
of Wisconsin. 





The War Resolution 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered recently 
over the radio: 


People of Binghamton, Johnson City, End- 
icott, Norwich, Oneonta, and throughout the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District, on 
Sunday, the Territories of our beloved coun- 
try suffered the most diabolical, the most 
treacherous and devastating attack from the 
Japanese it has ever been the fate of a nation 
at peace to suffer. Without warning, with- 
out provocation, hundreds of hostile planes 
roaded out of the skies and showered death 
and destruction upon Hawaii, upon the Phil- 
ippines, upon Guam and many other Amer- 
ican outposts. 

Our sacred flag has been sullied by the 
ruthlessness of these marauders. Our na- 
tionals have been submitted to their out- 
rageous and murderous conduct. All these 
atrocities occurred even while Emperor Hiro- 
hito’s delegates were talking peace to our 
State Department. All this murder and 
carnage went on while the American Gov- 
ernment still made peaceful demonstrations 
around the diplomatic conference table, 
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Such infamous attacks and the carrying 
of savage warfare into the environs of the 
United States can be answered with but one 
word from us. That word is war. War with 
all its ghastly implications and hideous re- 
sult. War until the enemy has paid many 
times for the wrongdoing of its terrible 
violations. 

For a long time the eastern world has 
borne with meekness the saber-rattling, 
cynical brutality of the Empire of Japan. 
The last decade has seen an ever-increasing 
belligerence on her part and her desire to 
extend her dictatorial sway both east and 
west. On Sunday, the people of America 
got a taste of Japan’s concept of expansion. 
But it awoke America as no other action 
could have. 

As the result of these offensive and ter- 
rible attacks Hawaii and the Philippines, 
we are faced with but two alternatives, either 
to fight or to surrender. 

You people who listened to my vote in 
the Congress, which was heard over the en- 
tire Nation, can have no doubt as to my 
choice in the great hour of decision. You 
people back home who heard your Congress- 
man say “Aye” when the roll was called 
could come to no other conclusion than to 
realize that as your Representative in the 
greatest legislative body in the world, I voted 
to fight, and to fight on until America re- 
duces the little brown men of Japan to the 
ignoble status they deserve. 

The people of the United States have never 
failed in the hour of crisis. We will never 
be defeated by aggressive and piratical ad- 
versaries. No power on earth can defeat 
this greatest of all nations. 

In this crucial time I call upon the patri- 
ots of my district to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the great task which fate has 
placed before us. In this declaration of war 
against Japan, we will fight, and fight long 
if need be, but we will fight and we will win. 





America Goes to War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Boston Post of December 8, 1941: 
[From the Boston Post of December 8, 1941] 

AMERICA GOES TO WAR 


The attack upon Hawaii by the Japanese 
means that America is at war. 

The die is cast. 

Somewhere on the vast Pacific—ocean of 
peace, but now of war—our forces are engaged 
with Japan. 

This attack in one instant has destroyed 
the disunity which has been disturbing 
America. 

We now stand shoulder to shoulder as 
fighting descendants of fighting forebears. 

The sword is unscabbarded and it will not 
be sheathed until those arrogant little men 
of Japan have been taught that they can 
never again menace the Nation which be- 
friended them. 

For all of us in this hour of decision, a 
silent prayer to the Creator who has always 
crowned our banners with victory. 
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For us, strength and courage, no matter 
how many our enemies or where they hold 
forth. 

The causes of this war can be left for the 
historians to evaluate. 

For us it is sufficient that we were still 
continuing the conversations of peace when 
Japan struck at us. 

She will suffer the consequences and in 
this war there will be no holding back. 

For us the choice is simple. 

We will strike at Japan with every means 
at our disposal. Every ship, every plane, 
every dollar, and every man and woman in 
America is dedicated to victory. 

The propaganda agencies, for and against 
war, can disband and their members can get 
to work to help fight this war. 

The twilight of peace is over. The night 
of war may be long. 

But the rage of America is mounting as it 
did in 1775, in 1861, in 1898, and 1917. 

It is not the red rage of frustration. 

» It is the clean, white rage of a mighty 
power insulted and humiliated by a breed 
outside the law of God and man. 

It is a cataclysmic fury which will destroy 
that treacherous government which accepted 
our good-natured help from the day we de- 
livered her from medievalism, and then 
turned upon us like a mad dog. 

The command is forward. 





The Fight Against Religion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PRATTVILLE 
(ALA.) PROGRESS 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Prattville (Ala.) Progress: 


[From the Prattville (Ala.) Progress of No- 
vember 27, 1941] 


THE FIGHT AGAINST RELIGION 


As we have often said before, and now say 
once more, The Progress does not issue as 
a religious paper. We do not dare boast of 
our religion. However, since we are in the 
midst of the gathering storms with increas- 
ing and fearful threatenings against America, 
and all that America stands for, and of all 
that has thus far made America great, we 
must take our stand against whatever dares 
to threaten or to attack religion. The sane 
and thoughtful student of American history 
will have to admit, joyously or reluctantly, as 
his personal attitudes may determine, that 
religion has been our mother to give us na- 
tional birth and nourish us through our days 
of infancy, and that even today, were it not 
for the influence of religion none of us would 
really be safe in his home, his place of busi- 
ness, on the streets and highways, or even in 
schools and churches. 

As we are watching the unfolding events 
of the passing days we turn our minds back 
to things our Chief Executive has said on 
many occasions since we began to try to get 
our house in order to bar the doors and 
windows against the oncoming murderer, 
thief, and rapist. Many statements of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in the past 2 years are worth 
rereading and pondering. He seems some- 


how to be always a few jumps ahead of most 
of us in what he says and pro . Let us 
at this time turn back to his Navy Day ad- 
dress of October 27 of this year. There are 
many sections of that address which we 
should reread and study very carefully, but 
the one we have in mind at this writing is 
that section dealing with certain documen- 
tary evidence which he said the American 
Government has in its possession revealing 
the detailed plans of the Nazis concerning the 
future of religion. 

As the President stated it, briefly, Hitler’s 
plan calls for the abolishing of all present 
religions of the world, the establishment in 
their places a Nazi-dominated church, with a 
creed and a bible, a sign and a symbol, desig- 
nated by Hitler. Hitler’s book, Mein Kampf, 
is to take the place of our Bible, and of the 
textbooks of religion of all other religions. 
The teachings of Mein Kampf will be ours to 
teach our children and the children of others, 
and to believe and embrace for our very own, 
instead of the teachings of the Holy Bible 
as we have it today, or even the textbooks of 
the other religions. The Cross, as a sign 
and symbol of our religion, according to the 
documents the President said he had at his 
command, will be done away with, and the 
present German flag will take the place now 
given to the Cross of Christ. Let us look 
again at the words of the President in that 
section of his Navy Day address. Here are 
his words: 

“Your Government has in its possession 
another document made in Germany by 
Hitler’s government. It is a detailed plan, 
which, for obvious reasons, the Nazis did 
not wish to publicize just yet, but which they 
are ready to impose on a dominated world if 
Hitler wins. 

It is a plan to abolish all existing religions, 
Protestant, Catholic, Mohammedan, Hindu, 
Buddhist, and Jewish alike. The property of 
all churches will be seized by the Reich 
(German Government). The cross, and all 
other symbols of religion are to be forbidden. 
The clergy (ministers, priests, etc.) are to be 
forever silenced under penalty of the concen- 
tration camps, where even now so many fear- 
less men are being tortured because they 
placed God above Hitler 

“In the place of the churches of our civili- 
zation, there is to be set up an international 
Nazi church, a church which will be served 
by orators sent out by the Nazi government. 
In the place of the Bible, the words of Mein 
Kampf will be imposed and enforced as noly 
writ. And, in place of the cross of Christ, 
will be put two symbols—the swastika (Ger- 
man flag), and a naked sword. 

“The god of blood and iron will take the 
place of the God of love and mercy. 

“These grim truths which I have told you 
of the present and future plans of Hitlerism, 
will, of course, be hotly denied tomorrow in 
the controlled press and radio of the Axis 
powers. And some Americans will continue 
to insist that Hitler’s plans need not worry 
us, and that we should not concern ourselves 
with anything that goes on beyond rifle shot 
of our shores. All of us Americans, ali 
opinions, are faced with the choice between 
the kind of world we want to live in, and the 
kind of world which Hitler and his hordes 
would impose upon us.” 

You will note that the President’s predic- 
tion that Nazis would the very next aay deny 
all that he had said abcut the documentary 
evidence he had 1n his possession. Well, the 
President’s prediction was right, and the 
following day the official spokesman in Berljin 
not only denied that any such plans were 
theirs, but went bitterly further and accused 
the President of deliberately forging the 
plans, and that they were born of his 
imagination and war-mongering spirit. 

Then on October 28, President Roosevelt, 
at his press conference, pointed plainly and 
specifically to those documents and empha- 
sized that there could be no question about 
the fact that they are genuinely German, 
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and came right out of the composing rooms 
of the Nazi headquarters. Right here is a 
good place to call attention to the fact that 
Mr. Roosevelt was by no means the first to 
speak publicly of such plans on the part of 
the Nazi leaders. About a week before the 
President’s address, the Christian Science 
Monitor, a very large and influential and 
widely read paper, intimated that Germany 
had just such plans. It is also worthy of 
mention that William L. Shirer, in his Berlin 
Diary, made the very same charge against the 
Hitler gang. 

Now, all that we have to say here is for the 
purpose of warning our people, some of them 
very prominent in positions of religious lead- 
ership, that to refuse or fail to see the clear 
intentions of pagan Hitlerism just now, and 
to do everything possible to keep the people 
informed, is to help Hitler in his well-laid 
plans to dominate the world, destroy the 
churches as we know them, and set up in 
their places ternples of paganism where people 
will be forced to gather, study the teachings 
of Hitler, and worship him and give unlim- 
ited support to his pagan teachings. We do 
not presume to say or to imply that a sec- 
ular press feels impelled to lecture the lead- 
ers in religion, but we must confess that we 
feel that we should be doing our people a 
great injustice if we failed to mention the 
deeply laid plans of pagan leaders to destroy 
that religious freedom which has cost our 
forefathers so heavily to secure for us. Even 
we of the nonreligious press are entitled to 
the privilege of closely observing, and 
promptly speaking out to warn our people 
when we see a danger hanging threateningly 
over our heads. 

Succeeding generations may not rise up to 
call us blessed, but at least we refuse to give 
them grounds to accuse us in their dark days 
of oppression if such should come to be their 
lot, and the record shows that we did not 
fulfill our functions and perform our plain 
duties in the times when they lived, or their 
parerits lived, in peace and prosperity and 
the leaders of paganism conspired to do what- 
ever might be necessary to destroy the religion 
of their ancestors, and the facilities for wor- 
ship as they had. them handed down to them. 

Things look dark indeed for our religious 
freedom when just across the ocean there are 
countless consecrated Christian ministers 
suffering a slow death because they refused 
to concur in Hitler’s vicious plans to destroy 
them and their religious freedoms. Someone 
has written that the policy of Hitler and his 
close advisers may be written in three words, 
namely: Secularization, de-Christianization, 
demoralization. We believe this to be his 
slogan for all the world. If not the facts of 
record may be taken for their face value, then 
Hitler proposes to completely destroy the 
Christian church and the Christian faith. 
Of course, he must drive for his political, 
economic, and military domination in order 
to be able to enforce his demands in the realm 
of the religious and social interest of the peo- 
ple of other lands. 





Declaration of a State of War Between 
the United States and Japan 
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Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, as I was 
absent from Washington on a trip of 











inspection to England to study war con- 
ditions and our relation thereto, I was 
unable to be present to vote on House 
Joint Resolution No. 254, declaring a 
state of war existing between the United 
States and Japan. Had I been here I 
would have unhesitatingly voted for this 
resolution as a patriotic duty. 





Old-Age Assistance 
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HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, newspaper accounts continue 
to give evidence of increasing employ- 
ment and increased purchasing power 
in the Nation. Yet, at the same time, 
with this increased purchasing power, 
has come increase in prices and increase 
in living costs. 


There is, in particular, however, one 
group that the increased cost of living is 
affecting vitally, and that group is the 
senior citizens, the aged of the Nation. 
There has been a recognition of their 
problem in high places; there has been 
talk of amendments to the social-secu- 
rity legislation; and there are pending 
before the Congress a number of bills 
providing more liberal treatment for the 
aged. The Townsend plan, in its modi- 
fied form, as introduced by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. O’Connor], 
provides an amount which no one, after 
studying it, can consider too much. 

Even in the search for persons to carry 
on the national-defense work, neither 
industry nor the Government can find a 
place for many of the aged. In many 
instances, even though able-bodied, they 
have been refused employment because 
of their age. With the increasing tempo 
of the national-defense program, W.P. A. 
funds have been slashed in many sec- 
tions of the country. W. P. A., in some 
instances, had taken care of certain of 
the aged, but even this agency had been 
unable to take care of many. Now, many 
of those who were employed by the 
W. P. A. have been cut off. 

I feel that it is not amiss to call atten- 
tion again, as I have in many times past, 
to the need of direct Federal pension, and 
would like to urge the Congress before 
recessing for the holidays to take up the 
Townsend plan, and pass same. In this 
connection I place in the REcorpD a me- 
morial passed by the legislature of my 
State, as follows: 

House Memorial 4 
To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, Pres- 
ident of the United States, and the Hon- 
orable Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 

We the members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Florida, in 
legislative session assembled, do most respect- 
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fully memorialize and petition your honorable 
bodies as follows: 

Whereas million of our elderly citizens who 
have served their country in peace or war 
during the period of their natural working 
lives are now spending their last days in pov- 
erty and misery, dependent upon public or 
private charity or their relatives; and 

Whereas social security has become the 
dominant question before the American peo- 
ple, and therefore justice and the public wel- 
fare demand that ample provision be made 
for the health and support of these elderly 
citizens; and 

Whereas the only feasible plan that has 
been proposed to solve the social and eco- 
nomic problem is the enactment of the Gen- 


‘eral Welfare Act, referred to as H. R. 1036, 


and now pending before Congress, which pro- 
vides a Federal Government tax levy of 2 per- 
cent upon the fair gross dollar value of each 
transaction done within the United States 
and Territories, the proceeds therefrom to be 
equitably distributed among our citizens of 
age 60 or more, on the condition that the 
Same be expended within a period of 30 days; 
and 

Whereas such a transaction tax imposed by 
the Federal Government will be equal and 
uniform in the several States and based upon 
the ability to pay; and 

Whereas the enactment of said plan into 
law will— 

(1) Provide employment for millions of 
persons now idle by increasing production 
and withdrawing large numbers of elderly 
people from the field of productive activity, 
thus creating new opportunities for the 
youth of cur land and making employment 
benefits unnecessary; 

(2) Greatly reduce crime, thus saving bil- 
lions of dollars expended annually for the 
enforcement of law, maintenance of numer- 
ous prisons, reformatories, and protective 
agencies; also saving tremendous direct losses 
to our private citizens due to crime; 

(3) Save billions of dollars now spent for 
the maintenance of public welfare agencies, 
poor houses, old people’s homes, and other 
institutions, and temporary organizations 
maintained for the care of the poor and 
aged; and minimize the necessity for yearly 
public and private charities; thus inspiring a 
greater spirit of loyalty to our governments 
and their institutions; 

(4) Substitute an economy of abundance 
for an economy of scarcity and provide mar- 
kets for the products of our farms and in- 
dustries; 

(5) Effect tremendous savings which will 
offset the cost of operating and maintaining 
the proposed plan; 

(6) Stabilize business and industry and 
guard against future depressions and estab- 
lish a stable and permanent social and eco- 
nomic system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the State of 
Florida do respectfully memorialize and peti- 
tion the Congess of the United States (in 
order to accomplish the foregoing purposes) 
to immediately enact the General Welfare Act, 
known as bill H. R. 1036, and now pending in 
Congress, a law providing for a national old- 
age retirement system, and create a fund for 
the maintenance thereof through a 2 percent 
Federal Government transaction-tax levy, 
the proceeds of which shall be distributed 
equitably to all citizens over 60 years of age, 
with the provision that it shall be expended 
within 30 days; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the President of 
the United States and the Senate and House 
of Representatives of th: United States and 
to each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from the State of Florida. 

Became a law without the Governor’s 
approval. 

Filed in the office of secretary of state May 
28, 1941. 


Mr. Speaker, likewise, local units have 
recognized the problem, and the boards 
of county commissioners in some of the 
counties in my diStrict have passed 
resolutions urging action. 

The Members are so thoroughly famil- 
iar with the subject matter that 1 or 2 
days would be sufficient to thrash out 
the entire matter. A study of the pend- 
ing Townsend bill will show that it is not 
radical, as many believe. I do not know 
of any period of time when it has been 
more needed than today, when there is a 
period of rising living costs and when 
many States have still been unable to 
match the Federal funds and payments 
are so pitifully smail. 

Those who are old are getting older. 
Time does not wait. I hope that the 
House will act upon the bill real soon, 
and I hope those Members who have not 
signed the petition to bring it up will 
sign, because the need of the aged is 
truly urgent. 





For God, Home, and Country 
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HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orb, I wish to say that I have today re- 
ceived from Prof. Leonard M. Blumen- 
thal, associate professor of mathematics, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., a 
letter, with which is enclosed photostatic 
copy of signatures of over 200 members 
of the faculty of the University of Mis- 
souri who have endorsed accompanying 
statement calling for “firm solidarity and 
for the utmost material assistance by our 
Government to England, the Soviet 
Union, and China in their struggle 
against Hitlerism.” 

Under further permission granted, 1 
here insert copy of resolutions, as adopted 
by the Theodore Bazan Post, No. 6, the 
American Legion, Moberly, Mo. 

Be it resolved by Theodore Bazan Post, No. 
6, American Legion, of Moberly, Mo., and 
the ex-service men of Moberly, Randolph 
County, Mo., assembled in a special call 
meeting issued by the post commander, Joe 
Parrish, of said post, on December 8, 1941, 
That we, as ex-service men and Legionnaires, 
convey to you, as the Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces of the United States of 
America, the fact: that we stand ready to- 
day, as we did in 1917-18, to do our bit for 
God, home, and country. 

As ex-service men who fought in the World 
War in 1917-18, it gives us great pleasure to 
convey to you and the Congress, our 100- 
percent backing and loyalty in this national 
crisis, until all objectives have been won and 
the American way of life again is made sure 
and certain. 


Missouri, a State which in the World 
War of twenty-odd years ago gave to 
the Nation outstanding leaders, now 
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speaks with the same patriotic voice as 
in the past. It is with pride that I call 
attention to expressions by members of 
the faculty oi the University of Missouri 
and to resolutions adopted by the Amer- 
ican Legion post of Moberly, Mo. 





More Subsidized Housing 
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HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of December 
7, 1941: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of December 
7, 1941] 


MORE SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


The Government wants to build at least 
75,000 more defense housing units right 
away. It must do this, it says, (1) because 
the housing is vitally needed, and (2) be- 
cause private capital cannot furnish adequate 
shelter for defense workers at prices they 
can pay. 

About 80 percent of defense workers earn 
less than $30 a week, say the Federal Housing 
people. These workers cannot afford to pay 
more than $25 a month for rent. Housing 
adequate to their needs costs more than that, 
so Government must give them suitable 
housing and charge off par. of the cost to 
make the rents low. 

That is the story. If it is true, the Ameri- 
can system has fallen down somewhere. In 
the past, even common laborers, if they had 
steady work, have been able to buy and even- 
tually own modest (but adequate) homes, 
It should still be possible for such men to 
find and pay the rent on modestly adequate 
quarters, at least in nondefense areas. Pri- 
vate capital should be interested in providing 
them in defense areas. 

Where is the difficulty? It seems to us it 
comes principally from these directions: In 
the first place, we are getting an exalted idea 
of what is “adequate.” In the second plice, 
we have made little or no advance in house- 
building techniques. In the third place, real- 
estate taxation on private housing has be- 
come almost crushing in many communities. 

Today we have far better automobiles than 
we had a few years ago and at greatly de- 
creased cost. The reason is production line 
manufacture and full utilization of modern 
materials 

We could have better housing at less cost, 
too, if we learned something from the auto- 
mobile maker. Many new housing materials 
are available today. New methods of con- 
struction have also been worked out. Why 
don’t we use them? 

The answer to that is complex. It involves 
he shortsightedness of building labor, which 
has tied down dealers as well as contractors, 
and the practical immobility of Government, 
which has refused to revise its building codes 
over the years. 

What we need today is low-cost housing 
and not merely low-rent housing, with Gov- 
ernment subsidizing the rents. It would be 


possible to do something along this line if 
Government, materialmen, and labor would 
get together on a concerted plan to bring 
building costs down through modernization 
of standards, methods, and materials. 

The way we are going now, the ultimate 
scheme, seems to be for Government to fur- 
nish all the housing needed by those earning 
$30 or less a week—using the old methods 
and making up deficits through direct Fed- 
eral subsidy plus local tax exemptions. 





Farmers Pledge Support to the President 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am availing myself of the per- 
mission given to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp by including 
the letter addressed by the President of 
the United States to Edward A. O’Neal 
for transmission to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its twenty-third 
annual convention now in session at 
Chicago. 

The letter was read to the delegates 
of the federation at their afternoon ses- 
sion at the Sherman Hotel in Chicago 
yesterday, as follows: 


THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, November 22, 1941. 

My Dear Ep: The American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation gathers for its 1941 meet- 
ing during one of the most critical periods 
in our history. The entire Nation is mobiliz- 
ing to produce the materials necessary fer 
the defense of democracy. As a part of this 
production effort food is just as important 
as munitions. 

It is heartening, therefore, to know that 
American farmers have produced and are pre- 
ducing abundantly. Farmers set a record 
in 1941. They are preparing to produce 
even more abundantly to meet the greater 
needs of 1942. Not only must they provide 
food for the United States, they must pro- 
vide food for England and other nations 
resisting aggression, and reserves of food 
for the future. After Hitler is defeated— 
as he must and will be defeated—the United 
States must be in a position to use food as 
an instrument to help assure a just peace and 
a lasting peace. 

I am confident that the farmers of this 
country will produce this food. I am equally 
confident that the Nation will see to it that 
agriculture receives a fair return for its 
effort and also the protection necessary to 
prevent a repetition of the collapse that 
followed the last World War. One reason 
for my confidence is the existence of inde- 
pendent farm organizations like your own 
that will contribute powerful support to the 
welfare of agriculture and to the total de- 
fense effort. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Epwarp A. O’NEAL, 
President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Chicago, Il. 


Mr. Speaker, in response to the letter 
of President Roosevelt, Mr. Earl Smith, 
vice president of the federation and 
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chairman of the committee on resolu- 
tions, presented to the convention the 
resolution which was unanimously 
agreed to by a standing vote, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE OPENING SESSION 
OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief of 
Our Armed Forces: 

The men, women, and youth on America’s 
farms herewith assure you of their full re- 
sponse to your call to arms. 

We here and now pledge to you the fullest 
measure of our support. We dedicate our- 
selves and that which we possess to the 
righteous cause of a united people. We, as 
one, with God’s help, will march with you 
against the common foe. 

THE AMERICAN FaRM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

Epwarp A. O'NEAL, President. 





An Enthusiastic Eulogy of Congressman 
John M. Coffee, of Washington 
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HON. JAMES F. O0’CONNOR 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE TACOMA (WASH.) 
NEWS-TRIBUNE 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include herein a remarkable edito- 
rial which appeared in the daily Tacoma 
(Wash.) News-Tribune of Wednesday, 
December 3, 1941. I shall not attempt 
to analyze this editorial, nor to express 
my own opinion with reference thereto. 
I would prefer to let it speak for itself. 
Considering how often commentators are 
prone to denounce and stigmatize highly 
placed public officials, particularly Mem- 
bers of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and of the United States 
Senate, it is all the more unusual to 
observe and recognize journalistic enco- 
miums of our colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Tacoma (Wash.) News Tribune of 
December 3, 1941] 
COFFEE’S VOTE 


In another column on this page today ap- 
pear excerpts from Congressman JOHN M. 
Corree’s speech in the House of Representa- 
tives on war measures. Congressman 
Corree has the proud distinction of having 
kept his 1940 campaign pledges. While 
broken promises have strewn the record of 
many a political figure in the United States, 
at least the Representative from this district 
voted as he told his constituents before elec- 
tion that he would. 

Now a small minority group is attacking 
CorreE for keeping these pledges. It is sig- 
nificant that this group was heartily in sym- 
pathy with Correr’s stand until Russia en- 
tered the war. Now their sympathies with 
Moscow lead them to demand an outright 
declaration of war and participation of the 
United States on the side of Stalin in the 
European conflict, 
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Congressman Corrrre has worked and voted 
for every appropriation pertaining to the 
defense of this country. He has done yeo- 
man service in fighting to strengthen the 
Army and Navy, particularly in the North- 
west. As secretary to former Senator Dill a 
number of years ago, Corre: gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of the routine at the Na- 
tional Capital. He has used this knowledge 
and acquaintance for the benefit of Tacoma 
and his district. Asa result, this district has 
had a forceful representation at Washington, 
D. C., that stands out far above the repre- 
sentation of most districts on the Pacific 
coast. Tacoma has gained immeasurably by 
CorFree’s activities. He has played an active 
part in helping to obtain every new indus- 
try and governmental agency that has come 
to this district. He has been an invaluable 
man at Washington for Tacoma and this 
district. 

The great majority of the voters of Pierce 
County applaud his record and activity. 
More power to the Representative from this 
district. He has made a great record of serv- 
ice for Tacoma and Pierce County, and the 
overwhelming majority of voters in this dis- 
trict back him up on his Washington, D. C., 
record, - 





The Vote on the War Resolution 
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Or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 





Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, my views on 
the war against Japan coincide with 
those of all true Americans. This Na- 
tion has been subjected to a dastardly 
attack by Japan at a time when Amer- 
icans sought peace. The United States 
must meet force with force, and Ameri- 
cans must support this Nation in its total 
defense against aggression. Unfortu- 
nately my vote on the resolution recog- 
nizing a state of war now exists between 
Japan and the United States was not 
recorded because my plane from Mil- 
waukee did not get me to Washington 
until shortly after the vote. America is 
now united for defense against the ag- 
gressor. We all believe in the preserva- 
tion of the constitutional principles of 
our Republic, in the maintenance of our 
freedoms and liberties, and guided by the 
spirit of our forefathers and devotion to 
our country we shall not fail. 

The naval disaster we have suffered in 
the Pacific should make us realize that 
there are days of toil ahead and years of 
Sacrifice. Wars are not won in a day, 
particularly not wars fought in two 
oceans. We are stalking a treacherous 
foe, and it will require all the skill we can 
command to blast Japan out of the Pa- 
cific. 

In my hurried trip to Washington after 
the radio dispatches indicated a crisis 
had been reached in the Orient, I met the 
gentlemen from California [Mr. CARTER 
and Mr. Ro.tpH] and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] when my 
plane reached Chicago. We received the 
cooperation of the American Airlines offi- 
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cials in our endeavor to get to Washing- 
ton as quickly as possible. We arranged 
to have a police escort and a special car 
meet us at the Washington Airport, and 
as soon as we arrived there, 20 minutes 
ahead of air schedule, we were whisked 
to the Capitol. Senators WaLLGREN and 
HoLMaAN and the gentlemen from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Carter and Mr. Ro.pu] and 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson] and myself made this fast air 
journey from Chicago. All of our efforts 
to vote on the war resolution were in 
vain. We arrived at the Capitol shortly 
after the vote was taken. As the ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], stated yes- 
terday, the vote was unexpected; it was 
understood that there was no important 
legislation coming up on Monday, Tues- 
day, or Wednesday, and those unable to 
get back would have been here to vote if 
it had been humanly possible. 

We must now work together and take 
immediate steps to defend our homes, 
our country, and all we hold dear. In 
unity there is strength and victory. 





Food Stamp Plan Should Not Be Curtailed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF LOS ANGELES COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following resolution passed by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors: 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF 
SUPERVISORS OF THE COUNTY OF 
Los ANGELES, STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
Tuesday, November 18, 1941. 
The board met in regular session. Pres- 
ent: Supervisors Roger W. Jessup, chair- 
man, presiding; Gordon L. McDonough, John 
Anson Ford, and Oscar Hauge; and L. E. 
Lampton, clerk, by Alice Burks, deputy clerk. 
Absent: Supervisor William A. Smith. 
In re surplus food-stamp plan: Resolution 
expressing disapproval of proposal to aban- 
don or ser’ )usly curtail. 


On motion of Supervisor Ford, unani- 
mously carried, it is ordered that the follow- 
ing resolution be, and the same is hereby, 
adopted, to wit: 

“Whereas there have been reports that 
Officials of the Federal Government are con- 
sidering abandonment or serious curtail- 
ment of the surplus-food stamp plan as an 
economy measure; and 

“Whereas when this plan was inaUgurated 
it was generally hailed throughout the Na- 
tion as a wise, farseeing, and humanitarian 
solution to the baffling problem of getting 
surplus foods into the hands of persons in 
need and stabilizing agricultural prices to 
farmers and distributors; and 

“Whereas this plan has operated so suc- 
cessfully and with so much benefit to s0 
many people that the general public has 
assumed it would be maintained as an inte- 
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gral part of our economic and_ social system 
as long as abnormal economic and interna- 
tional conditions obtain; and 

“Whereas abandonment of this plan now 
would come as a great shock and would cause 
Nation-wide hardship and distress among 
relief and agricultural groups accustomed to 
its benefits; and 

“Whereas in Los Angeles County 400,000 
persons on relief and others of meager in- 
come now enjoy a 50-percent increase in their 
food allowances as participants in this plan; 
and 

“Whereas, to deprive these people of this 
extra food at this particular time of high food 
prices would cause immediate and urgent 
demands to be made on the board of super- 
visors to increase food allowances to persons 
on relief; and 

“Whereas, the board of supervisors, because 
no budget provision was made for such added 
expenditure and because the county has been 
forced to assume the State’s obligation of 
caring for the able-bodied unemployed, 
would be unable to meet such demands dur- 
ing the current fiscal year; and 

“Whereas the board of supervisors would 
be unable to meet such demands next fiscal 
year without increasing taxes, which already 
impose a terrific burden on taxpayers because 
of relief: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, The board of supervisors express 
strong disapproval of any proposal to aban- 
don or seriously curtail the benefits of this 
plan at this time or at any time during the 
existing national emergency; and; be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the board be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution to 
all Los Angele Congressmen and the two 
State Senators with a request that they do 
all in their power to support the food-stamp 
plan for reasons explained herein.” 

The foregoing resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Los Angeles, State of California, on November 
18, 1941, and is entered in the minutes of 
said board. 

; L. E. LAMPTON, 
County Clerk of the County, of Los 

Angeles, State of California, and Er- 

Officio Clerk of the Board of Super- 

visors of Said County. 

By Atice Burks, Deputy. 





Rural Electrification Necessary to Nationa! 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ALL R. E. A. 
PROJECTS OF COLORADO, WYOMING, 
WESTERN NEBRASKA, AND KANSAS 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, instead of cutting down on 
rural electrification during these trying 
times, we should intensify our efforts to 
electrify every farm home in America 
as rapidly as possible, and to build into 
every rural community lines that would 
enable those communities to meet every 
eventuality. 

One of the heaviest burdens of this war 
is going to fall upon the farmers of this 
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country in their efforts to produce and 
preserve food necessary to supply the 
demands. 

Our adversaries, who have been pre- 
paring for this contest for many years, 
have done that very thing. Japan has 
had more than 90 percent of her farms 
electrified for the last 7 years. Seven 
years ago Germany had 90 percent of her 
farms electrified and was making a 
Nation-wide drive to electrify them all. 
They were building lines into every rural 
community that would not only carry 
lights and operate the ordinary small 
machinery of the average farm, but they 
were building those lines heavy enough 
to operate cold-storage plants as well as 
industral machinery. 

If there is a shortage of copper, let us 
at least put rural electrification in the 
class of a national-defense activity, and 
give the R. E. A. priority over private 
enterprises that already have their facili- 
ties constructed. 

Then we should also take steps to in- 
crease the production of copper in every 
copper mining area to which we have 
access, in order that we may continue 
and expand our present program of rural 
electrification until we are in a position 
to meet every demand the future may 
bring. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am inserting 
a copy of a resolution adopted by ail 
R. E. A. projects in Colorado, Wyoming, 
western Nebraska, and Kansas. 


Whereas in the present emergency and in 
critical times to come the agricultural in- 
dustry is the very foundation of the defense 
program. Upon our rural people rests the 
responsibility of feeding our own and allied 
nations. The complete performance of this 
task is vital to our common defense. 

Whereas induction into the Army and Navy 
has taken the cream of the crop of our farin 
boys; and other defense industries has called 
most of our best farm laborers by offering 
wages that no branch of this industry can 
pay, leaving the labor supply badly depleted 
both in quantity and quality. With com- 
plete realization of the size of the job, we 
willingly assume our full responsibility 

Whereas our Government, at immense cost, 
is granting every assistance to all other vital 
industries by supplying modern tools and 
equipment, with unlimited supply of elec- 
trical energy for their successful operation. 
The electricity, equally necessary for agricul- 
ture, can be supplied in these Western States 
by Rural Electrification Administration only 
and at no additional tax. 

To meet this imperative need many coop- 
eratives were formed; loans (not grants) were 
obtained; lines built and service given to 
about one-fourth of our farms, showing 
highly beneficial results and proving sound- 
ness of investment. This plainly indicates 
the continued development of Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is the only solu- 
tion of the problem now facing the western 
farmer. 

Whereas in the all-out effort to provide 
for common defense, the Office of Production 
Management was established ostensibly to 
allot needed materials in a fair and equitable 
manner to the several industries in amounts 
according to their relative importance. In- 
creased food production is mandatory. 

Whereas the Office of Production Manage- 
ment has arbitrarily placed such low priority 
rating on Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion in the allotment of conductor and other 
materials needed for distribution lines, that 
absolutely none can be obtained, even though 


they rate all farm equipment allotments 80 
percent of normal, and special food preduc- 
tion equipment even higher. Such obviously 
unjust, unfair, priority rating in allotments 
has greatly hindered the rural people in their 
efforts to respond to their call of duty; it has 
endangered the investment of millions of 
dollars they have borrowed on their own 
notes; it has left thousands of miles of Rural 
Electrification Administration distribution 
lines unfinished, many of them in advanced 
stage of construction; it has lowered the 
morale and lessened their confidence in just 
administration of governmental affairs, in the 
minds of thousands of our rural citizens, par- 
ticularly because such relatively . small 
amounts of material is required to meet their 
needs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In order to establish justice and 
provide for common defense and rectify exist- 
ing wrongs, we issue our united appeal and 
request to the Office of Prcduction Manage- 
ment to place priority rating for Rura] Elec- 
trification Administration allotments in same 
category as that of other top, vital industries 
in defense program. Beginning at once, to 
release our rightful portion of materials, that 
we, too, may contribute to our Nation’s need; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That each cooperative in these 
States attach statements to this resolution 
setting forth all the facts pertaining to their 
own project, giving full reasons for this ur- 
gent appeal, and that a signed copy of this 
resolution with such statements be mailed at 
once to the Office of Production Management, 
United States Senators, Congressmen, Secre- 
tary Claude Wickard, Office of Agriculture 
Defense Relations, and Vice President Wal- 
lace. The mailing of this information to be 
followed by personal appearance in Washing- 
ton of five duly appointed representatives 
from Colorado and two from Wyoming to fur- 
ther press for relief and readjustment. 

All this failing, these representatives are 
hereby instructed to institute proceedings at 
that time leading to complete congressional 
investigation of operations of the Office of 
Production Management, which stand we 
unitedly take as our rights of American citi- 
zenship; now, therefore, 

We, the duly elected representatives of all 
the Rural Electrification Administration co- 
operatives in western Nebraska, northwestern 
Kansas, and States of Colorado and Wyoming, 
in assembly convened, fully empowered to 
voice the sentiments of more than 100,000 
rural homes and industries, by unanimous 
vote, do hereby adopt this resolution assert- 
ing it to be the will, desire, and voice of our 
rural people. 

Harry ANDREWS, 
Committee Chairman. 





Missouri Farmers Appeal for Rural 
Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE RURAL ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION COOPERA- 
TIVES OF MISSOURI 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, another appeal to us for ma- 
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terials for the construction of rural elec- 
trification facilities comes from the 
farmers of the great State of Missouri. 


They cannot understand why it is that 
private power companies that are con- 
trolled by vast holding companies, 
and that have refused to electrify the 
farm homes of America, should now be 
permitted to hoard copper and other ma- 
terials necessary for the construction of 
rural electrification facilities, while those 
materials ar being denied to the farmers 
themselves. 


They feel, just as I do, that rural elec- 
trification should be classed as a defense 
activity and given preference in priori- 
ties over private enterprises that are 
operating for profit, and that already 
have their facilities constructed. 

These farmers are all real Americans. 
They are producing the raw materials 
that are absolutely necessary for the Na- 
tion’s existence during these perilous 
times, while their sons, as a rule, are in 
the service, offering up their lives in the 
defense of our country. 


I am just in receipt of the’ following 
letter and resolution, adopted by the 
State meeting of the R. E. A. cooperative 
associations of the State of Missouri: 


MONTICELLO, Mo., December 5, 1941. 
Mr. JoHN E. RANKIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Please find en- 
closed a copy of resolution adopted at our 
State meeting. 

I want to express our appreciation of the 
help you are giving us in the fight. Please 
understand, the people of the Middle West 
are backing your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
A. H. Horsert, 
Chairman, 


1. We, the duly elected officers, Officials, 
and members of Missouri cooperatives in the 
State of Missouri, representing approximately 
80,000 farmers who now have electric service 
through the financial assistance of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, are assembled 
here today to discuss the delay in construc- 
tion of rural electrification lines, the delay in 
allocation of funds for additional construc- 
tion, and what action should be taken to fur- 
ther expedite the rural electrification pro- 
gram. 

2. By virtue of applications already filed 
with cooperative organizations we represent, 
we also are authorized to speak for 134,000 
farmers in the State of Missouri who do not 
have electric service and who have indicated 
their desire_and willingness to pay for it. 

3. We believe that electric service on the 
farm is essential to the adequate production 
of food and raw materials, is essential to the 
soundness of a rural economy, and that the 
farm people of this State have a right to 
such service under the provisions of the 
Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

4. We believe that electric service on the 
farm will place the farmer in a better’ position 
to carry out his end of the defense program 
and is the only answer to the loss of man- 
power from the farm by virtue of the emer- 
gency. We have repeatedly pledged ourselves 
to support the national-defense program and 
to increase production of foods and raw ma- 
terials pursuant to the requests of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of the United States 
Government. 

5. Recognizing these obligations, we like- 
wise feel that electric cooperatives in the 
State of Missouri should be given equal con- 














sideration with private electric utilities 
companies in the allocation of strategic 
metals and materials essential to the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of such 
electric systems. We have already gone on 
record as willing to cease all construction 
which might in any way interfere with the 
more critical needs of the national-defense 

with respect to shortages in copper 
and other strategic metals. 

6. Evidence has been submitted to us that 
private electric utility companies are now 
building lines in areas where we have mem- 
bers signed up with the intention of defeat- 
ing the cooperative program. We have evi- 
dence-that utility officials have openly made 
statements that they have adequate sup- 
plies of copper and other materials on hand 
to proceed with building, whereas coopera- 
tives do not and may not be in a position 
to serve for some time to come. We have 
evidence that private electric utility com- 
panies are offering to serve areas and people 
now proposed for service from cooperatives, 
above and beyond the limitations with re- 
spect to maintenance and repair promul- 
gated by the Office of Production Manage- 
ment. We have made investigations in our 
State and can support these facts. 

7. It appears that some private utilities 
are now getting shipments of copper and 
other materials necessary for a construction 
program and that they have in their ware- 
houses such materials. Facts presented to 
us would seem to indicate that the private 
electric utility companies are obtaining 
priority ratings and allocations of copper 
and strategic metals at the expense of co- 
operative organizations engaged in the same 
activity. It would appear that officials of the 
Power Division of the Office of Production 
Management are biased in their attitude and 
have been giving preference to applications 
and ratings from private electric utility 
companies at the expense of rural electric 
cooperatives, to the end that this great and 
useful enterprise of our Government is 
greatly endangered of being destroyed under 
the policy now existing in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resclved, That the cooperative organiza- 
tions assembled here today, acting in true 
democratic fashion as is their right, pledge 
themselves to support the national-defense 
program and the efforts of the Government to 
increase the production of food and critical 
war materials; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing appoint a committee to investigate such 
evidence with respect to construction activi- 
ties on the part of private electric utility 
companies which has been presented to us 
and take whatever steps necessary to present 
this evidence of unfair discrimination to the 
proper authorities in the Office of Production 
Management and the United States Govern- 
ment at Wishington, D. C.; be it further 
_ Resolved, That this committee meet to de- 
termine what further steps should be taken to 
best protect the interests of the Missouri 
farmers represented here today to see that 
fair and equitable consideration is given in 
the allocation of materials and in priority 
ratings and that one class is not discrimi- 
nated against: Finally, be it 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt and the Senators 
and Congressmen representing this State, offi- 


cials of the Rural Electrification Administra- . 


tion, officials of this State, and other inter- 
ested parties, 
A. H. HoupBert, 
Chairman, 
E. W. Frrz, 
C. C. SHERMAN, 
R. A. DINWIDDIE, 
C. M. Fox, 
Judge G. C. CorNELIvs, 
WILLIAM CROSS, 
Committee, 
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Arkansas—Dams, Power, and Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 5, 1941 


ADDRESS TO HAVE BEEN DELIVERED BY 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS, OF ARKANSAS, 
AT WATER VALLEY RESERVOIR HEAR- 
ING 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I was on 
my way Sunday to make an address at 
the hearing being conducted today at 
Pocahontas, Ark., by the United States 
Engineers on the proposed Water Valley 
Dam, and was forced to turn back at 
Knoxville when the dastardly Japanese 
attacked us in the Pacific. I quote the 
speech here in full: 


Today is history. At long last, Arkansas is 
emerging out of the discrimination which she 
has suffered in flood control, hydroelectric 
development, and navigation improvement 
and we are beginning to see a little of the 
realities long hoped for. 

It has been my pleasure during the past 3 
years to work hand in hand with your dis- 
tinguished, and very able, Congressman 
WiLBuR MILLs, to work with him toward the 
ultimate and complete harnessing of the 
White River and all its tributaries. No per- 
son in the Congress has a keener intellect 
nor is more highly esteemed than Congress- 
man MILLs. You are to be congratulated. 

It has been my pleasure also, of course, 
to work with the Corps of United States Army 
Engineers, who have done a magnificent job 
in preparing the White River and its tribu- 
taries, including the Eleven Point River, for 
better days ahead. 

Until the last few months we were favored 
with the able counsel and leadership of your 
own former Member of Congress, the then 
United States Senator and now district judge, 
John E. Miller. Senator Miller was generally 
regarded throughout the Congress as the 
father of the reservoir idea of waterway con- 
trol and development. Partly because of 
his work on the White River, Senator Miller 
will be remembered historically as one of 
Arkansas’ ablest public servants. 

Incidentally, I hope you will pardon me for 
digressing a minute to say to you that I 
think one of the most important factors 
essential to the proper development of the 
White River Basin is a better road system. 
United States Highway 62 connects us east 
and west, traversing 10 of the best counties 
in Arkansas and, even though it has been 
designated a United States highway for many 
years, barely half of it has been blacktopped. 
The road itself has great possibilities, con- 
necting Niagara Falls and Carlsbad Caverns, 
and ours is the weakest section in it. Now 
that we hsve available substantial funds for 
new-road construction, I sincerely hope we 
may see this road completed. I want my 


‘people to know you better. I want them to 


see your rivers and your dams, and I want 
you to come West and see the upper White 
River country and, especially, the huge Nor- 
fork Dam, now under construction in Baxter 
County and the Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
dams that we hope to have under construc- 
tion a few months hence. 
WHITE RIVER BASIN 


All engineers, waterway experts, and public 
Officials who have studied the White River 
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Basin agree—without exception, so far as I 
know—that it holds the greatest potential- 
ities of any river basin yet undisturbed in 
the Nation. 

Rising yonder near the Oklahoma line, 
flowing northward into Missouri, thence 
southeastward across Arkansas, converging 
with its largest tributary, the potentially im- 
portant Black River, and on to its confluence 
with the Mississippi just above the mouth of 
the Arkansas, a total distance of 733 miles 
the White River drains an area of 28,000 square 
miles, all or part of 42 counties in Arkansas 
and Missouri—only 12,000 less than the cele- 
brated Tennessee. 

Twenty-one thousand square miles are in 
the uplands, 7,000 in the alluvial plain. Al- 
most every commercial crop grown in the 
United States thrives somewhere in this val- 
ley. Yet there is something wrong, and we 
are here today to face the bold facts as they 
are. 

The bold facts are that in the 21,000 square 
miles where we have virtually mined the soil 
all these years the soil is rapidly, very rapidly, 
becoming thinner—and the thinner it be- 
comes, the faster it becomes thinner—and 
even in the lowlands where also we have 
mined the soil, we are encountering new and 
more serious problems of soil preservation. 

More than half of this area is in forest but 
practically nothing has been done outside of 
the Ozark National Forest to preserve and 
improve and replace the timber. There is 
little virgin timber left. 

The valley of the White has been blessed 
with practically every mineral known: man- 
ganese, iron, lead, zinc, silica, limestone, 
marble, and many others in great abundance 
and yet these minerals are either being vir- 
tually ignored or are being removed from the 
State for final processing, thus denying Ar- 
kansas the greater portion of the profits. 

The White and the Black Rivers were once 
great arteries of transportation but because 
the uncontrolled rivers are gradually piling 
down into their stream beds and the lowlands 
endless thousands of tons of gravel and sand 
annually, navigation has been gradually dis- 
appearing. 

And even though as Chairman WILL WuHIrT- 
TINGTON of the Flood Control Committee says, 
“There is no river between the Appalachians 
and the Rockies outside of the Tennessee that 
offers the hydroelectric possibilities that does 
the White,” practically none of the power is 
being produced. 

Even though the upper White River coun- 
try was once noted for its recreational at- 
tractiveness and even though our rainfall has 
been abundant, the fact that we have prac- 
tically no water suitable for recreation, no 
lakes, has caused us to gradually lose this 
tourist trade. 

We have perhaps the purest Anglo-Saxon 
population in the Nation, but because the 
White River has suffered discrimination while 
other areas were being developed we have 
suffered terrific annual migrations of our 
youth. 

And so it appears that we are both the 
largest—in potentialities—and the poorest— 
in practical application—of the major river 
basins of these United States. We are the 
land of discrimination and exploitation. 


DAMS AUTHORIZED 


One of her tragedies came to Arkansas in 
1938, 5 years after the birth of Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Six dams were authorized 
on the White River and its tributaries for 
flood control only—Water Valley, Clear 
Water, Bell Foley, Greers Ferry, Lone Rock, 
and Norfolk. Every one of these with one 
possible exception is capable of producing 
tremendous power. Had they been author- 
ized for power also and construction begun 
at once, good times would have come to 
Arkansas long ago and we would now be 
making a major contribution to the defense 
effort, with new industries coming in fully 
as fast as the power could be brought in. 
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Wievur Mitts and I knew that if these 
dams were ever to produce power we had to 
get new authorizations passed before the 
dams were constructed. We know that to 
get the authorizations enacted and to get 
the dams built for power would necessitate 
a fight, perhaps a vicious and expensive fight, 
with the vested power interests of Arkansas 
and the Nation. We didn’t go into it blindly. 
We knew that it might mean our ultimate 
defeat, but we also knew that it ought to be 
done and so we set ourselves desperately to 
the task of preparing for the greatest battle 
of our lives. 

The battle has been on now 3 years, but we 
have made progress. In the first place, as 
I am sure you understand, we must follow 
the leadership of the Army Engineers. We 
determined from them that the Norfolk proj- 
ect, the best from the standpoint of power 
of all those authorized, should be made the 
test. It took us more than 2 full years to 
get the Norfolk power authorization. 

Now, the Norfolk is under construction, to 
cost a total of $28,000,000, $13,500,000 of 
which will be charged to power. The proj- 
ect, to be completed about the end of 1943, 
will provide tremendous flood-control storage 
and will have, when all of the units are in- 
stalled, a power capacity of 120,000 kilowatts. 
One hundred and twenty thousand kilowatts 
is a lot of power, for the total capacity of all 
generators in Arkansas today—private, mu- 
nicipal, and all—is only 139,064 kilowatts. 
The Norfolk project will pay for itself many 
times over in the course of years. It has 
already made a different country out of 
Baxter County, and it has affected all north- 
west Arkansas. So will Water Valley pay for 
itself and in the end cost the people nothing. 

During this past summer we succeeded in 
getting the Bull Shoals and Table Rock 
Dams authorized on the main stem of the 
White. Power companies had previously 
held these sites. But we broke the prece- 
dent and got power authorized at the same 
time. All these eight dams now authorized 
must be tied into an integrated public-power 
system. Together they will control the 
flocds and at the same time convert the 
Ozarks into a power empire. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


May I discuss with you now for a few min- 
utes the specific phases of this program? 

It is hard to conceive of disaster more 
heart-breaking than that which accompanies 
floods. Always somebody else’s water piles 
down from the uplands to destroy vast 
amounts of property, to destroy homes, and 
even to take human lives. The Arkansas 
has had five major floods at certain points 
already in 1941. The White has been dan- 
gerously near major floods. The Army Engi- 
neers conservatively estimate the damage in 
property alone on the White River at 
$2,185,000 every 12 months. That is $182,000 
every 30 days, and $6,000 every 24 hours, $250 
an hour. This does not take into considera- 
tion the loss of lives nor the damage done by 
the flood waters of the White below its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi. 

At the height of the record flood of 1927 
the White River emptied into the Mississippi 
440,000 cubic feet per second, or approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the Mississippi flood 
below that point. Had the Water Valley 
Dam been constructed then and had it been 
constructed during the 1927 flood, it would 
have materially affected the damage done to 
many homes and to property throughout the 
valley. It is always the last few inches of 
water that does the most damage. The 
Water Valley project, constructed for both 
flood control and power, would _ store 
1,729,000 acre-feet of water, of which the top 
521.000 acre-feet would be reserved for flood 
control. Think of it; this project alone 
would hold back enough water to prevent a 
flood to the extent of 1 foot over one-half 
million acres of land. All of the eight proj- 


ects authorized on the White River would 
absolutely control the floods, and some of us 
are determined that they shall be controlled. 
We are also determined that where these 
reservoirs can be constructed for more pur- 
poses than flood control, for more uses to the 
community and the State and Nation, 
including power, they shall be thus 
constructed. 


NAVIGATION 


Navigation was once a thriving industry on 
the White and Black Rivers and some of 
their tributaries. Flood-contro] dams will 
give navigation only half a loaf. It is true 
that the floods must be regulated in order to 
preserve channel improvements, but it is also 
true that the stream flow in dry weather 
must pe increased to provide desirable navi- 
gation flowage. 

That is what the power features in the 
power dams would do so we must haye the 
dual-purpose dams for the benefit of navi- 
gation. 

The closer navigation can be brought to 
any section of the country the lower that 
section’s freight rates will be and the greater 
its prosperity. 

RECREATION 


President. Roosevelt has referred to the 
Ozarks as the future playground of America. 
Our country has long been noted as a recrea- 
tional center, but the chief tourist attraction 
is water, and the Arkansas Ozarks have no 
lakes. When Water Valley is completed you 
will have a beautiful permanent lake. If it 
is built for flood control only, your lake will 
cover 2,500 acres. If built for flood control 
and power the permanent lake will cover 
28,000 acres, 2,200 acres of which would be 
in Oregon County, Mo., the balance here in 
Rando!ph County. 

Much propaganda has been circulated to 
the effect that flood-contro] reservoirs be- 
come permanent mosquito pools. I have seen 
some of them, and I can tell you that this 
charge is wholly untrue. I can also tell you 
that the difference between a flood-control 
reservoir and a flood-control power reservoir 
in its effect upon that section of the country 
is as great as the difference between day- 
light and dark. 

In either case your fishing will increase by 
leaps and bounds. 

I have visited and studied most of the 
dams and reservoirs of this Nation. It is 
true that they always have a fluctuating 
shore line, but these shore lines don’t fluc- 
tuate as much as the rivers. Even the shore 
line of the sea fluctuates, and one of the 
greatest attractions is that shore line, the 
beach. I say to you that a lake with a fluc- 
tuating shore line is more desirable than one 
without it. There is nowhere a more beau- 
tiful setting for a mountain lake than among 
these forest hills of Randolph County. 


POWER 


I believe it is almost the unanimous opin- 
ion of the unprejudiced people who have 
studied the situation that the two greatest 
barriers to the proper industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, and social growth of Arkansas 
are, first, high discriminatory power rates, 
and, secondly, high discriminatory freight 
rates. 

What better evidence do we need than the 
prosperity that has come to the land of the 
Tennessee Valley? The Tennessee country 
was worn out before we began farming Ar- 
kansas. That’s why most of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers left there. T. V. A. 
brought in cheap power by the billions of 
kilowatt-hours. New industries flocked to 
the area. Farmers began using electricity to 
increase their incomes—and their happiness. 
The population started increasing, with the 
result that, although Tennessee lost a Mem- 
ber of Congress in the reapportionment of 
1930, she gained a Member in the reappor- 
tionment of 1940—gained a Member because 
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her percentage of increase for the decade was 
above the national average. She gained while 
Kansas and Oklahoma lost a Member and 
Arkansas came so close to it that I can assure 
you it wasn’t comfortable. 

Tremendous new industries are now com- 
ing to the Colorado and Brazos Rivers in 
Texas where there has been created an abun- 
dance of cheap power by public agencies. 
Nebraska is now completely covered over with 
cheap public power. There are many other 
areas in the country, including the far West 
and the Pacific Northwest, where the Gov- 
ernment has made available some of our 
unlimited water power resources to the peo- 
ples of those areas. In every instance, and 
I would impress this upon you with all of 
the force at my command, in every instance 
both in this Nation and in Canada where 
cheap power has been made available a wave 
of prcesperity immediately followed with the 
result that a power shortage was created. 
The power shortage in the Tennessee now, 
because Tennessee Valley Authority has met 
all its contract, has been caused not by the 
droughts but by the new industries creating 
a demand for power and more power. 

We were told that the Nation could never 
use all the power generated at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee and yet there is a shortage 
there at this moment and the Nation is cry- 
ing for more and more power. 

Furthermore, at this point I would impress 
upon you that there is in this democracy 
of ours a burden and a responsibility on 
each of us, individually and collectively, to 
think and work out whatever is best for the 
defense of this Nation. Selfish private in- 
terests, and I am speaking, of course, of huge 
interests who can control the policies and 
production and distribution, selfish private 
interests have always been less patriotic in 
time of war and emergency than the people. 
Historians are now writing in their accounts 
of the fall of France, that greedy, monopo- 
listic, selfish, private interests were perhaps 
the greatest contributing factor, for they 
sought so often their own momentary gains 
in preference to the national interest. You 
and I can have no motive but to accomplish 
that which is best for all the people. 

I have been permitted to see a confidential 
map of the present power system of Germany 
now in possession of the United States. The 
Axis Powers, according to Chairman Olds of 
the Federal Power Commission, by the end of 
1943 will be in command of 200,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power production annually. 
The capacity of the United States today is 
140,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually. We 
have got to increase our capacity 60,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually to equal the 
Axis in 2 years, and we can’t possibly do it. 

This may have had something to do with 
our success last week in passing through the 
House, with administration approval, a 
$5,000,000 supplemental appropriation for this 
fiscal year to help rush the Norfork Dam to 
completion. 

It has been said that power is the key to 
industrial expansion, and hence the key to 
victory. 

Yet in spite of all this the power companies 
of this State and the Nation constantly and 
continuously pursue a philosophy of scarcity. 
Their theory. is that we should not develop 
the power until we have a market, but if we 
don’t develop the power we will never have 
a market. 

It is true that perhaps they can’t afford to 
develop it and wait on the market but the 


-Government can, for the Government knows 


that over a period of years these public 
power projects will pay for themselves many 
times and will cost the Government nothing. 
It is this philosophy of scarcity, this waiting 
for a market, that has left Arkansas destitute 
industrially. It is like requiring farmers to 
bring their corn to mill before the mill is 
built, 

Now, let’s see if the facts bear these state- 
ments out. How much generating capacity 
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have we in Arkansas? I quote you here from 
the statement of our own utilities commis- 
sion: The total generating capacity of 
Arkansas, hydro and steam, private and mu- 
nicipal, is 139,064 kilowatts. That is actually 
less power than will be produced for the new 
aluminum plant. The new power plant for 
the new aluminum plant will be of 120,000 
kilowatt capacity, but so muck. of this 139,000 
kilowatt present capacity is in small dams, 
the total power production of Arkansas is 
less oon that required for the aluminum 


Let’s look for a moment at the figure on 
power consumption in Arkansas. In 1940, 
the people of Arkansas used 656,752,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of power. The net imports into 
Arkansas were 434,791,000. Arkansas im- 
ported last year 66 percent of all the power 
that it used. This in spite of the fact that 
our power production possibilities with un- 
limited hydro potentialities, vast deposits of 
coal, and vast pools of gas and oil, yes, this 
in spite of the fact that Arkansas is poten- 
tially the best power-producing center in the 
Nation. 

I have here in my hand a report of the 
Federal Power Commission for last year show- 
ing how the States rank in percent of power 
imported. At last we have found a figure 
in which Arkansas stands at near the top 
by comparison with all of the States. 1 am 
glad we can rank first in something, but I 
am sorry it has to be this. In percentage of 
power imported Arkansas stands third from 
the top in all of the Nation. Little Delaware 
is first, poor Mississippi is second, and poor 
Arkansas is third. What an indictment. 

Right he-e I want to call your attention to 
a vicious propaganda campaign that is go- 
ing on in our State now. You have seen all 
of these press releases, and you have heard 
the stories about how much power Arkansas 
is furnishing to the T. V. A. for defense in- 
dustries. I say to you that the power com- 
panies operating in Arkansas are not furnish- 
ing a single kilowatt-hour of power to 
T. V. A. Now, it may be, of course, that some 
of the electricity generated in this State ac- 
tually gets over into T. V. A., but for every 
kilowatt-hour that is sent over from Arkan- 
sas and produce” in Arkansas, a kilowatt- 
hour must be imported into Arkansas from 
outside the State. All of this power that is 
going to T. V. A. is simply passing through 
Arkansas. It’s the old story again—every- 
thing simply passes through Arkansas, and 
none of the profits remain here. 

Now, if our people were paying compara- 
tively low rates for this imported power, there 
would be much less justification for our com- 
plaint, but the converse is true, and we stand 
near the top again in high power rates. 

Last year in Arkansas our people paid for 
power $13,053,810. Under the T. V. A. rates 
they would have paid $6,547,067, and they 
would have saved $6,506,743. Think of it. 
Our tribute to the Power Trust in Arkansas 
last year was $6,500,000, more than enough 
to build this dam. And where did this blood 
money go from Arkansas—these over- 
charges—at the rate of $18,354 per day? 
Most of it left Arkansas. 

I hold here in my hand a utilities guide 
compiled by the Federal Power Commission 
showing that 92.2 percent of all of the com- 
mon stock of the largest power company 
operating in Arkansas is cwned by the Elec- 
tric Power and Light Corporation, a holding 
company, which in turn is owned absolutely 
by the Electric Bond & Share Co. Our 
tribute to Wall Street for the privilege of 
being served, or half served, by Wall Street 
amounts to a dam a year. 

Now, let’s come a little closer home. Let 
me quote you some typical monthly bills as 
of January 1, 1941, Federal Power Commis- 
sion releases. 

I have selected a typical Tennessee Valley 
Authority town, Tupelo, Miss., and I want to 
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compare its rates with those right here in 
Pocahontas, Ark., a typical Arkansas town: 


Domestic power rates 
25 kilowatt-hours: 


NI ei lai etal $0. 75 

POGUE & cities itivisiendchcdeililtiniisiaik 2.25 
600 kilowatt-hours: 

IO i cihcciibiiastsdcaheaedih iti tedden - 6.15 

Bitte shinee titssshibe aberdeen 12. 03 


Multiply these rate differences by the num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours necessary to run most 
any little industry and you can see why the 
new industries are going to Tennessee and 
you can see why Arkansas industries can 
never compete competitively. 

Furthermore, and this is another of the 
tragedies, rates reflect themselves at once in 
the amount of power consumed, and hence in 
the standard of living. Here is how it worked 
last year in the United States, according to 
the Federal Power Commission estimates. 

The average domestic consumer in the 
United States used 935 kilowatt-hours for the 
whole year, but in Arkansas we were far 
under the national average and our people 
used not 935 kilowatt-hours but 768 kilowatt- 
hours. And what did they do in Tennessee, 
where the rates are lower? The people of 
Tennessee used not 768 kilowatt-hours as in 
Arkansas but 1,365 kilowatt-hours. 

Let’s look also at what the average domestic 
consumer paid out for power last year regard- 
less of rates. The average home user of elec- 
tricity paid out for power for the whole year 
$35.91. In Arkansas the average home user 
paid out for power $34.87, but in Tennessee, 
where the people use nearly twice as much, 
mind you, as we did, the average home user 
paid out not $34.87 but $30.23. So the people 
of Tennessee have actually found a way to 
have their cake and eat it too. We in Ar- 
kansas can neither have our cake nor eat it 
either. 

Let’s keep this in mind also: Power rates 
are taxes. They constitute the most vicious 
form of taxation without representation. 
The State and city grant the power company 
an exclusive franchise, a monopoly to perform 
an essential public service within a given area. 
No one else can come in. Actually it works 
out this way, whether there is an absolute 
monopoly granted or not. 

The State and city then permit the com- 
pany to levy its own rate or tax for this pub- 
lic service. There is little, if any, control 
over these rates. The private power com- 
panies have become the nearest thing to the 
old Roman tax collector that we have ever 
known in these United States. They levy 
whatever tax the traffic will bear and keep 
all of it they can get away with. It is true 
that there are theoretical controls but the 
companies start out by setting up as part of 
their cost of service the outrageously high 
salaries of their officials, the exorbitant so- 
called service charges which they must make 
to the blood-thirsty holding companies and 
almost every other concoction of which we 
can conceive. They spend enormous funds 
in political campaigns and charge that back 
to the people as part of the cost of service. 
They put on expensive advertising campaigns 
all the year—they would more properly be 
called propaganda campaigns—and they even 
charge that back to the people in the form of 
higher taxes as a part of the cost of service. 

One of the few advantages that man has 
over animals is his ability to observe trends 
and do a little planning by visioning certain 
factors at work in the future. 

Why are we so poor in Arkansas and how 
poor are we? For the year 1939, the per cap- 
ita income of the Nation was $536. The 
per capita income of Arkansas was less than 
half of that, $244. Now, we think we have 
had a little boom in Arkansas over the past 
few months. We have, but again the figures 
tell a dreadful story. In 1940 the per capita 
income of the Nation was $573, and the in- 
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come of Arkansas was $253. The per capita 
income in the Nation jumped $37 in 1940, 
but the increase in Arkansas was only $9, so 
actually we are enjoying a sort of pseudo 
prosperity, for the disparity was greater in 
1940 than in 1939. 

The real reason seems to be in the fact 
that in the Nation only 20 percent of the 
people depend directly on agriculture for a 
living. In Arkansas, 60 percent of the peo- 
ple depend directly on agriculture for a 
living. We have been too much of a raw- 
materials economy. We are the “colonial em- 
pire” of the United States, a land of exploita- 
tion. We furnish the raw materials and get 
none of the profits for their processing. We 
do not have a well-rounded economy. We 
do not enjoy the economic circle. We should 
not, of course, have any less of agricul- 
ture but we should have more of industry, 
and this would give us more of commerce. 
We should process more of the agricultural 
commodities that we raise and more of the 
forest and mineral products that we produce. 

The College of Business Administration of 
the University of Arkansas has figured out 
that the per capita income of any State or 
section is almost the exact inverse ratio of 
the number of people depending directly 
upon agriculture for a living. 

POWER DISTRIBUTION 


We have a truly big fight ahead in deliver- 
ing to the people the power that we c4n pro- - 
duce in this State. If we simply ouild the 
dams and then permit the power to be 
gobbled up by the power. companies, as they 
are doing in some sections, and sold to the 
people still at the exorbitant rates, then 
still the people will not. benefit. 

Rural electrification offers one hope put it 
is not enough.. Some type or kind of 
authority must be set up. You should be 
able to obtain some of the cheap power of 
the Norfork Dam right here in Randolph 
County within 24 months, but you can’t do 
it unless some kind of authority builds the 
transmission lines. 

As you know, I have been working fcr many 
months now on an Arkansas Valley authority. 
It is a slow, hard fight, but we are definitely 
making progress. 

May I read you here in this connection a 
letter which I received a short while ago from 
the President of the United States on this 
subject: 

THE WHITE Howse. 
Washington, Septemter 26, 1941. 
Hon. Criype T. ELtts, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Extis: In reply to your letter of 
September 23 in regard to the Arkansas 
Valley authority bills, I want to assure you 
of my continued interest in the enactment 
of this legislation. 

The value of such authorities in assuring 
defense power supply has been amply 
demonstrated during the past 2 years. I am 
glad that the White and Red Rivers projecis, 
which in effect will form the nucicus of 
this Arkansas Valley regional program, ere 
going ahead. Recent studies of the power 
requirements of the defense program indi- 
cate that they should be expedited. 

IT am also convinced that such authorities, 
based on full utilization of the resources of 
our river basins, can play a vital role in the 
eventual adjustment to a peacetime econcmy 
which the post-war world will require. 

You are, of course, aware of the difficult 
problems involved in reconciling varying 
points of view toward this type of legisla- 
tion. For this reason I am sure that you 
will appreciate the importance of the care- 


._ ful work which the Bureau of the Budget 


is doing in reaching a solution which will 
assure the expediting of these river-basin 
programs on the soundest possible basis. It 
would please me very much to see the en- 
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actment of the Arkansas Valley Authority 
at this session. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

A new draft of the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority bill is now being prepared at the 
President’s direction by the legal staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the new bill will 
be introduced shortly. I heard Senator Lrg, 
of Oklahoma, say to the President that he 
would sponsor it in the Senate. I will intro- 
duce it in the House. 

There is no point in our kidding ourselves. 
We have many battles ahead. We, the people, 
must stick together. Public power cannot 
survive in my district alone in Arkansas, It 
must operate in all the State or not at all. 
That is why I am here. 

7 CONCLUSION 

Do we want the Water Valley Dam? My 
answer is “yes”—“yes” for flood contro] and 
“yes” for those 50,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power annually that it will produce, “yes” 
for its effect on navigation and recreation 
and the general welfare of all this section. 

I believe in America. I believe in the 
democratic way of life. I believe that out of 
this wounded world will somehow emerge 
a stronger United States and a rebirth of 
democracy everywhere, aggressive, dynamic, 
Christian democracy, enjoying less of selfish- 
ness and greater equality of opportunity. 

The world is ours and the burden is 
squarely upon you and me to catch the vision 
and start designing our own destiny. The 
future does not belong to men of little 
faith. 





Patriotic American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 10, 1941 


ADDRESS OF EDWARD A. O’NEAL 





Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave granted for extension of 
remarks, I include the annual address of 
President Edward A. O’Neal, of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, delivered 
yesterday, December 9, 1941, before the 
twenty-third annual convention now in 
session at Chicago. 

It is a notable pronouncement in that 
it announces that under the stabilizing 
influence of legislation and wartime de- 
mands farm prices have reached parity 
and organized agriculture asks no fur- 
ther market or legislative support of 
farm income. 

According to President O’Neal, the 
farmer, for the first time in history, can 
plant a crop in the knowledge that he will 
get a fair wage for his labor and a fair 
price for his crop at harvest time. 

In discussing price control, the address 
assures farm cooperation in legislation to 
prevent inflation and urges enactment of 
a price-control bill which will “fairly ap- 
ply equitable controls” to all factors in 
the cost of production. 


President O’Neal said: 
PaTRIoTIC AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


As we gather here today for the twenty- 
third annual meeting of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, American farmers must 
meet the greatest challenge that we have ever 
faced in all our history. That challenge is 
not, as it has been in the past, the challenge 
of low farm prices and economic unbalance 
but a challenge to our very way of life, a chal- 
lenge to all of the institutions of democracy 
which have made this the greatest nation in 
the world. 

At our last annual meeting, we said in reso- 
lution: “In common with all groups of Amer- 
ican society, we have watched with horror the 
ruthless disregard of the rights of small na- 
tions during the past year. We have wit- 
nessed the unscrupulous violation of even the 
first elements of human decency. We recog- 
nize the brave fight which is being waged by 
Great Britain and her allies to preserve hu- 
manitarian principles and the rights of the 
individual. While this is no time for unrea- 
sonable national fear, we insist that the ex- 
perience of many nations furnishes conclu- 
sive proof that the interests of America de- 
mand that the full energies and resources of 
our Nation be devoted to the perfection of all 
our national defenses with the utmost speed 
and efficiency until this country is made abso- 
lutely impregnable to foreign attack.” 

FOOD IS A MUNITION 


I know that today we are even more firmly 
united by such all-out effort. The world sit- 
uation has become much more critical since 
our last meeting, and the American people 
have become still more determined to defend 
the principles of democracy. As the Presi- 
dent so well said in his message to us: 

“The entire Nation is mobilizing to pro- 
duce the materials necessary for the defense 
of democracy. As a part of this production 
effort. food is just as important as munitions. 

“It is heartening, therefore, to know that 
American farmers have produced and are 
producing abundantly. Farmers set a rec- 
ord in 1941. They are preparing to produce 
even more abundantly to meet the greater 
needs of 1942. Not only must they provide 
food for the United States; they must pro- 
vide food for England and other nations re- 
sisting aggression, and reserves of food for 
the future. * * * the United States 
must be in a position to use food as an in- 
strument to help assure a just and lasting 
peace.” 

This places a grave responsibility on our 
farmers and they will meet that responsi- 
bility fully and completely. They, like the 
President, know that food is a weapon of 
war and an instrument of peace. 

The Farm Bureau has met its responsibil- 
ity. Pursuant to the mandate imposed upon 
us by the convention resolution, we immedi- 
ately mobilized all of our forces to make 
agriculture an integral part of national de- 
fense. Our State and county workers re- 
sponded loyally by unifying their own peo- 
ple, and they have succeeded in building our 
total strength to the highest level in his- 
tory, more than half a million farm families 
That is a glorious achievement. We are glad 
that President Roosevelt has recognized the 
importance of independent farm organiza- 
tion in this great effort. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


We set out to unify the farm forces in 
Congress. It required 5 months of effort, 
but in the end it was accomplished. Con- 
gress rallied magnificently to our plea that 
agriculture, the first line of defense, must 
be kept strong during this emergency. By 
an unprecedented majority, Congress passed 
our mandatory loan bill which assured par- 
ity for producers of basic crops. Shortly 
afterward they passed the bill to provide in- 
creased funds for the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation and to guarantee to producers 
of many nonbasic commodities price pro- 
tection equivalent to that given to corn, 
cotton, wheat, rice, and tobacco. That pro- 
tection is guaranteed, not only for the period 
of the emergency, but thereafter, until 
farmers will have had the opportunity to 
readjust their operations in line with peace- 
time demand. I’m delighted that the Presi- 
dent himself has told us that he is confi- 
dent the Nation will see to it that farmers 
receive a fair return on their efforts. The 
mandatory loans on basic crops are only for 
this year, but we already have definite assur- 
ances that they will be extended. 

As a result of the stabilizing effects of this 
legislation, plus wartime demand for our 
farm products, we have reached our long- 
sought goal of parity. We are saddened by 
the fact that war and defense activities were 
required to get our national industrial plant 
back to a basis of abundant production and 
to help us reach parity. 

But the important thing to remember is 
that the farm program is working. _Agricul- 
ture has been stabilized. In the face of the 
greatest agricultural supplies in history, farm 
prices are generally satisfactory. Farm in- 
come this year will approach $11,000,000,000, 
and next year should reach thirteen billions, 
highest since 1920. For the first time in his- 
tory a farmer can plant a crop and know that 
he will get fair prices for it at harvesttime. 
We have proved that farm abundance can 
be made a blessing rather than a curse to 
the people who produce it, as well as to the 
Nation and the world. 

Disruptions of our economy resulting from 
the war and the defense program have com- 
pelled the Farm Bureau to fight on many 
battlefronts during the past year, and we 
know that our forces will be engaged here 
for a long time to come. We have resisted 
with all our might the forces of inflation that 
are always released in wartime. 

We know from experience that the farmer 
pays a higher price for inflation than does 
anyone else. During the last war, industrial 
prices and wages followed farm prices up the 
steep incline of inflation, and when they 
reached the top, they stayed there; while 
farm prices, with nothing to tie to, dropped 
to ruinous levels. 

Farmers enjoyed above-parit, prices for 4 
years, but the penalty they paid was 21 suc- 
cessive years of prices far below parity. The 
losses were four times as great during the 21 
years as were the gains during the 4 inflation- 
ary years. The farm mortgage debt tripled 
from 1910 to 1930, and much of that indebt- 
edness was wiped out by foreclosures. 
Economic laws do not change; if we have 
another inflation now, we will just as cer- 
tainly have a deflation afterward, and the 
penalties exacted will be just as severe. 


RESTRAINT NEEDED 


Shortsighted indeed are the spokesmen for 
some groups of farmers who not only do 
nothing to resist inflationary trends, but who 
aid and abet them. Some groups have asked 
that the Government guarantee a minimum 
of parity for all farm commodities and that 
no ceilings be placed on farm prices; that 
unwarranted use be made of farm program 
controls in driving prices as high as the 
traffic will bear; that Government reserve 
stocks be frozen for the duration of the emer- 
gency, and finally that the formula for fig- 
uring parity be revised so as to lift parity 
figures very materially. 

It is human nature for people who have 
reached the heights to forget, or even to hold 
in contempt, the stepping stones that helped 
them to reach their goal. Let us never for- 
get that the means we used to stabilize Amer- 
ican agriculture were the controls of the 
farm program. The wheat grower and the 
cotton grower and the corn grower know very 
well that without production control and 
without commodity loans, the price of their 














commodities would be held far below present 
levels by the sheer weight of the surplus. 
They know what the program has meant to 
them, and they know that they must hold 
on to it for their own future welfare. 

For 20 years we fought for parity for the 
American farmer. We have had the sym- 
pathy and the good-will of Congress because 
we were fair in our demands. The consum- 
ing public has generally approved the prin- 
ciple of parity for farmers because people 
have come to realize that it is a just prin- 
ciple, meaning simply equality, or fair-ex- 
change value. 

It is a great satisfaction to farmers to know 
that they have attained parity position with- 
out penalizing the consumer. The record 
shows that the factory worker’s food dollar 
will buy today just about 25 percent more 
food than it would have bought in 1929. It 
may surprise many people to know that wages 
are actually higher now than in 1929, while 
food is actually cheaper. National income 
next year will reach a hundred billion dollars, 
and workers will get about sixty-six billions 
of it. This huge volume of purchasing power 
can become a tremendous inflationary force. 

Dreading as I do the forces of inflation, I 
believe that Government price control will 
be necessary to head them off. When Gov- 
ernment spending on armament is measured 
in terms of billions each month, then we may 
be certain that this volcanic eruption of pur- 
chasing power will surely force prices too 
high unless rigid controls are provided to curb 
it. And the time is today; tomorrow may be 
too late. 

The Farm Bureau fought for a price-control 
bill that would really control, a bill that 
would fairly apply equitable controls to agri- 
culture, to industry, and to labor. We told 
Congress plainly that if labor was not in- 
cluded we could not support the bill. But 
the House Members, supersensitive to the 
wishes of organized labor, failed us in the 
emergency and passed a bill leaving labor out, 
thus leaving uncontrolled a major factor in 
causing inflation. The fight is on now in the 
Senate, and we are hoping that we can pre- 
vail on that body to modify the bill construc- 
tively and give us control that will include 
regulation of all of the forces that make for 
inflation. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Labor has objected that control of wages 
would be an invasion of human rights, and 
that it would mean regimentation. Well, 
farmers and industrialists have rights, too. 
The farmer’s wage is the price he gets for his 
commodity. Farmers definitely don’t want 
inflated farm prices. They have asked for a 
ceiling on their prices. The farmer’s labor is 
just as sacred as the toil of the factory work- 
man. Industrialists are regimented through 
priorities; many of them will probably have 
to close their plants on account of iack of 
material. The $2i-a-month soldier is regi- 
mented. We are all regimented, whether we 
know it or not, in the interest of national 
defense. Sooner or later labor leaders must 
realize that this Government must be run in 
the interest of all of the people, not in the 
interest of any favored group. 

Farmers do not want to deprive labor of 
gains to which it is justly entitled. Farmers 
believe in the principle of collective bargain- 
ing. They believe in labor’s right to strike in 
normal times; but they believe that patri- 
otism should inspire union leadership now to 
submit their grievances to arbitration. What 
we need is an entirely new national labor 
policy in which the employer, the employee, 
and the general public are all given fair con- 
sideration. 

It is vital that there be no strikes in defense 
industries, and the House last week passed, 
by a huge majority, the bill to prevent them 
which we supported with all our strength, 
The House is to be commended on this action. 

I repeat: I dread inflation, and I believe 
that all groups must cooperate in holding 
prices and wages to a reasonable level, if we 
are to head it off. 
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Some people argue to the effect that if you 
keep agriculture, labor, and industry in a 
condition of economic balance, then it does 
not matter if the level of that balance is high 
or low; in other words, that parity will pro- 
tect us from the evil effects of inflation. That 
is perhaps the most seductive of all the argu- 
ments for inflation. The trouble with that 
theory is that it neglects entirely to take into 
consideration the millions of people who 
must live on fixed incomes. There are mil- 
lions of Federal, State, county, and munici- 
pal employees—policemen, firemen, public- 
School teachers, for example—widows living 
on annuities and trust funds, people on old- 
age pensions, plus armies of clerks and unor- 
ganized workers, and soon. Incredible hard- 
ships would be visited upon these groups if 
the general price level becomes inflated. It 
would endanger the value of life insurance 
policies and savings bank accounts. 


TAXATION 


This Nation is planning on spending some 
hundred billion dollars on the defense effort. 
An inflation spiral, starting now, could easily 
add 50 percent to that figure, and might even 
double it. Even the amount now proposed 
will mean a terribly burdensome national 
debt. 

One of the most effective means of stop- 
ping the inflation spiral is through taxation. 
We financed the first World War in the wrong 
way. We decided to have business as usual 
and let posterity pay the war bill. If we 
had followed the alternate course, that of 
paying at least two-thirds of the costs out 
of current income when national income 
was at a high level, the aftermath of war 
would have been vastly different. We could 
have kept our national economy on a more 
reasonable level, and the financial exploita- 
tion of the twenties could have been avoided. 

The Farm Bureau took the position early 
in the present emergency that the bulk of 
defense costs should be paid as we go along, 
that every citizen be asked to pay his just 
share according to ability to pay, that con- 
sumption taxes be avoided for the present, 
that profiteering be heavily penalized, that 
excess profits be siphoned into the National 
Treasury, and that nondefense expenditures 
be severely limited. That was a tough as- 
signment, and Congress didn’t have the forti- 
tude to go through with it. The tax bill that 
was finally passed fell far short of the goal. 

Before this emergency is over we will have 
to submit to heavier taxes than we have ever 
imagined up to date. Everybody will have 
to make sacrifices if we undertake to pay the 
bulk of defense costs out of current income. 
It is the hard way at the moment, but it is 
the easier way when the long pull is consid- 
ered. Don’t think for a moment that national 
income can be held to boom levels at the end 
of the emergency. The time to levy heavy 
taxes is now, when incomes are high. Heavy 
taxation now would have the added virtue of 
reducing purchases of consumer goods and of 
keeping down speculative activities which 
add fuel to the fire of inflation. 

We are piling up a huge national debt. 
The payment of that debt can be accom- 
plished only through the production and use 
of goods; there is no other way. Therefore 
we must remove the bottlenecks of monopoly 
and every sort of restriction that kept our 
national economy on dead center in 1933 and 
that have seriously throttled our defense 
effort to date. 

Because we are in a great national emer- 
gency, we should not relax our drive against 
monopolies, whether they be in industry, in 
labor, or in agriculture itself.. Agriculture 
has a huge stake in the monopoly issue, be- 
cause as a result of price control by organized 
industry, agriculture has been placed in a 
colonial status with relation to the national 
industrial economy. Now, monopolies are 
not evil in themselves. As a rule, they have 


achieved outstanding productive efficiency. 
That efficiency must be put to work to pro- 
vide abundance for all of the people. 
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REVOLUTION 


I fully agree with Chester Davis, who said 
recently that we will make a mistake if we 
fail to realize that this conflict is more than 
just a war; that it is, in fact, a world-wide 
revolution. The challenge, then, is whether 
the dictatorships or the democracies are going 
to guide that revolution and control it. It 
is our conviction, of course, that if the dic- 
tators were to be successful, the common 
people of the world could look forward only 
to slavery—economic, social, and political. 

That is the challenge that we will have to 
meet at war’s end. How can we meet it? I 
do not profess to have the complete answer, 
but I do believe that farmers have shown 
the way in their adherence to the principle 
of parity, which means only equality of op- 
portunity. Surely there must be some way 
through which this principle can be applied 
to other groups as well as to farmers. Let us 
use our matchless industrial plants, our re- 
sourceful industrial management, our army 
of highly skilled labor, and our great financial 
institutions to pxcduce an abundance com- 
mensurate with our national resources. 

This Nation is now demonstrating that 
we can solve the unemployment problem 
and we can increase the national income by 
producing for war. Why could we not just 
as well reach the same goals by producing 
for peace? The Federal Government is in- 
vesting billions in industrial plants and 
equipment which private industrialists will 
have the opportunity to take over at the end 
of the war. Many of them will have been 
paid for out of profits on defense contracts. 
People have no idea of the immense addition 
to our total industrial capacity that is being 
made. The plants and equipment being built 
to produce bombers will alone exceed the 
present total automobile industry. All of 
the money that has been spent to stabilize 
agriculture is a mere bagatelle compared with 
the Government money that is being spent 
to increase our national industrial plant. 
The Government did not have to invest bil- 
lions to expand the farm plant so as to in- 
crease production. Farmers can rightly in- 
sist that at the end of the war our expanded 
industrial facilities be utilized to produce an 
abundance of goods at fair prices. 

Under the provisions of the farm program, 
the Government says to farmers: “Go ahead 
and produce abundantly, not only for current 
needs but also to the extent necessary to 
assure adequate reserves; we will guarantee 
that you will receive definite prices on your 
share of the total production—prices that 
are fair to consumers.” Why should not the 
Government say the same thing to industry 
when the time comes that industry must 
turn from production for war to production 
of peacetime goods? 


LABOR’S PART 


Why should not the Government say to 
labor: “The time is close at hand when great 
numbers of you will lose your jobs because we 
no longer need to produce armaments. We 
propose to put you to work, not at raking 
leaves but at useful work, producing goods 
in the great industrial plant that we have 
created here. We want your cooperation in 
the matter of keeping wage rates at levels 
that will permit the greatest possible volume 
of consumption.” 

I ask you what is wrong with such an 
approach? If we keep our people employed, 
they will be able to buy the products of indus- 
try and they will be able to buy food in 
abundance. Some will say that under such 
a plan everybody would soon have all their 
wants supplied and that our factories could 
not keep going. I do not believe that there 
is any limit to human wants and needs. Our 
whole industrial development has been cre- 
ated on the basis of constantly growing de- 
mands for new devices that add to the com- 
fort and ease of living. There is no limit 
to human ingenuity, and as we go on increas- 
ing the national wealth new inventions will 
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create new industries. In my opinion, there 
is no question but that we can keep all of 
our people employed, and permanently em- 
ployed, once we get rid of the restrictions 
and the fears that have plagued us in the 
past. 

One-way in which we can provide a backlog 
of employment after the war is to forego for 
the present all public-wcrks construction that 
does not directly contribute to the defense 
effort. Every dollar that the Government 
spends in these times should have a direct 
bearing on perfecting our defenses. Let 
everything be deferred that can be deferred. 
We will need public projects to absorb labor 
after the war. Let’s postpone them until the 
day of need. When the next appropriation 
bill is up for consideration, we intend to put 
our convictions on this issue into the record. 


DANGERS 


As far as Government interference and 
regimentation are concerned, I am convinced 
that it is inevitable in the complex world in 
which we live that there will be more Gov- 
ernment participation in private affairs, 
rather than less. If you dislike or even hate 
the leadership under such conditions, it is 
natural to be critical. I realize the danger 
inherent i> these modern trends, but I say 
that it is one of the risks we will have to take. 
I think everybody will agree that tl.e only pos- 
sible way to attack the farm problem was 
through a national approach. The world has 
grown emaller, the States have grown smaller, 
the various parts of the national economy 
have become more interdependent, corpora- 
tions have grown bigger in power than the 
very States that charter them, and what is 
the answer? You know the answer as well as 
I do. The danger of so much Government 
participation, I repeat, is a risk that we must 
take as the Nation goes forward. But the 
people have the ballot and I have enough 
faith in them to believe that in the long run 
they will use their right of franchise to correct 
evil tendencies before they have gone too far. 

I can well illustrate the dangers that I 
speak about by pointing out that I am some- 
what disturbed by tendencies that I observe 
in the administration of the farm program. 
Here we have a sound program, but there are 
indications that in its administration there 
is too much of a trend toward centralization 
of authority in Washington, and we see un- 
mistakable indications of the evils of politi- 
cal administration of bureaucratic control 
and misuse of power. Farmers are justly 
critical of waste and duplication. All of these 
agencies are manned by Federal employees, 
all of them responsible directly to Washing- 
ton administrators, and not as the county 
agent is responsible to local people. Farmers 
believe in the national approach to these 
problems, but they strongly believe also that 
there should be a fair division of responsi- 
bility among local, State, and national au- 
thorities in accordance with the recognized 
principles of constitutional government. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 provides establish- 
ing at least one college in each State where 
“the leading object shall be * * * to 
teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts 
* * * in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes 
in the several pursuits and professions of 
life.” You are all familiar with the tremen- 
dous development of the land-grant colleges 
and the Extension Service with its county 
agents, home-demonstration agents, and 4-H 
Club agents in the past 25 years. They have 
come to be recognized as institutions close to 
the hearts of rural people, anchored in the 
very grass roots. They are the pride of our 
States. 

FARM BUREAU RELATIONSHIP 

Your Farm Bureau was founded to trans- 
late education into action, to bring to farmers 
the advantages and opportunities created by 
new methods and new discoveries. The Farm 


Bureau has associated and correlated its ef- 
forts with those of the land-grant colleges 
and the Extension Service. We must main- 
tain and strengthen this reiationship. We 
must help them and they must help us to 
serve rural America even better than we have 
in the past. It disturbs me to see the edu- 
cational phases of the action program being 
carried on by agencies which do not coordi- 
nate their efforts through the Colleges and 
the Extension Service. We feel positive that 
it is their responsibility. It seems wasteful 
to set up educational and informational staffs 
for each separate agency, when slight addi- 
tions to Extension personnel might just as 
well do the work. The danger is that the 
new agencies, liberally supplied with funds, 
will gradually supersede the old agencies 
which have served farmers so well in the past. 
In my opinion, this would be an unfortunate 
development, and I hope that it can be 
checked before it is too late. 

I say I am concerned over these trends; but 
I say also that I believe they can be cor- 
rected. We have a Secretary of Agriculture 
whose roots are deep in the soil, who is 
blessed with sound judgment and rare com- 
mon sense. I believe that he is trying to 
correct these things, and if farmers will sup- 
port him, he can do the job. It is up to the 
farmers. Furthermore, is not Congress re- 
sponsive to the collective will of farmers? 
Did not Congress adopt our program of higher 
commodity loans this year, even in the face 
of opposition from some (not all by any 
means) high Government officials? Has not 
Congress proved, by giving us the program 
that has stabilized agriculture, that it wants 
to be fair to farmers? There is nothing 
wrong that the administrators and Congress 
cannot correct, and so I do not despair. If 
we are simply to give up and say that these 
things cannot be done because the bureauc- 
racies will wreck them in their administra- 
tion, then I say that we lack faith in ourselves 
and in the processes of democracy. 

We have won our battle, temporarily, for 
parity. Through the democratic processes of 
organization, farmers have become a powerful 
factor in formulating national policies. We 
have unified the farm forces through the 
great work of our State and county farm bu- 
reau leaders. We have unified Congress on 
the farm issue. We have stabilized Ameri- 
can agriculture. Now we must plan on build- 
ing our organizations to greater strength to 
meet the even greater problems that will con- 
front us at the end of the war. Our re- 
sponsibility is the greater because we rep- 
resent rural America, its towns and villages, 
the country church, the country school, and 
other rural institutions. 


GROUP ACTION 


In a democracy, as Lord Baldwin says, “we 
are members one of another, integral parts 
of that whole creation which groaneth and 
travaileth together.” The destinies of the 
people are in their own hands. They can 
make their voices effective only through group 
action. Other groups, notably the labor 
group, have gone much further in developing 
their group influence than have farmers. But 
everything that we have gained as farmers 
we have gained through organized effort. 
And we are the only group which have predi- 
cated their demands upon the parity concept. 
Farmers, being the largest consuming group 
as well as the largest producing group, un- 
derstand the vital necessity of maintaining 
economic balance. Farmers have the greatest 
investment of any group, therefore they have 
the greatest stake in maintaining the cap- 
italistic system. The farmer earns his bread 
by the sweat of his brow, therefore he ap- 
preciates the viewpoint of labor as few do. 
He is the great stabilizing force in our national 
economy. 

We invite and challenge all other groups to 
join with us now in a broad coordinated effort 
to achieve a stabilized national economy, to 


the end that our Nation at war’s end can 
move smoothly from a wartime basis to a 

e basis with the least possible Gis- 
turbances to our people and to our national 
well-being. ; 

Of this much we are certain: The only way 
that the post-war emergency can be met suc- 
cessfully is through abundant and full pro- 
duction of the necessities and luxuries that 
go with the American way of life; that the 
only way to achieve that will be to break 
down the barriers and bottlenecks that are 
based on a philosophy of scarcity; and finally 
that a program of parity for all groups must 
be worked out so that capital. may have a 
fair return on its investment, that labor may 
have the wage to which it is justly entitled, 
and that the farmer may continue to have 
the parity that was at last won after 20 years 
of effort. If we as a Nation fail to achieve 
these objectives, then we can say good-bye to 
our American way of life and all that it stands 
for. 

Turning now from domestic issues, we must 
recognize the fact that our Nation has as- 
sumed grave hemisphere and world obliga- 
tions. The die is cast; there will be no turn- 
ing back. After the war, the United States 
will be th2 leader of the democracies, particu- 
larly in the Western Hemisphere. That means 
that we must trade with other nations. Our 
greatest danger is that at the end of the war 
we will be on such a high price level that 
trade will be impossible. 

TARIFFS 


If we have ir tiated prices, we are certain to 
see the worst scramble for higher tariffs to 
protect the domestic price level that we have 
ever seen in history. Such a development 
would be utterly tragic, for it would start 
again the vicious cycle of higher tariffs, higher 
wages, higher prices, and we would end up by 
pricing ourselves out of international trade. 
Our nationalism would beget nationalism, 
embargoes, and other trade barriers in other 
countries, and thus would be sown the seeds 
of another world war as soon as the nations 
had recovered sufficiently to start it. 

Our abundance of food and fiber is a power- 
ful weapon in this war. It cannot be used 
with maximum effectiveness as a weapon if 
we inflate our prices to unreasonable levels. 
Our agricultural abundance may well prove 
to be the deciding factor in preserving free- 
dom for this generation and for the genera- 
tions to come. 

Agriculture has led the way in showing the 
Possibilities of abundant production in this 
country. Looking ahead to the post-war 
years, I believe nations of the world might 
take a great forward step by giving farm peo- 
ple a greater voice in making national and 
international policies. 

It should not be forgotten that farmers are 
pretty much alike the world over and that the 
word “farmer” unites more people under a 
common banner than any other word in our 
language. Would it not be a constructive 
move for our Secretary of Agriculture to call 
a conference of farm representatives of farm 
organizations from the English-speaking and 
Western Hemisphere nations to develop plans 
for an international farm program? Later 
on the movement could be expanded to per- 
mit participation by any nation in the world. 

Many nations now have production-control 
and surplus-disposal programs. I am con- 
vinced that these programs could could be 
coordinated into a unified plan to bring 
abundance of food and fiber to the entire 
world, to stabilize world prices and provide 
a foundation for world peace. It would 
smooth the way to proper division of the 
world markets and should lead to improved 
understanding between nations. If some- 
body suggests that working out such a plan 
would be costly, I answer that by saying that 
it would cost many billions less than war. 
One thing I'm sure of, and that is that if 
farmers can have a bigger part in making 
international policies, we'll have a better 
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world. We have set an example for other 
groups. 
OUR CHERISHED INSTITUTIONS 

Our institutions of democracy will be tested 
in the years immediately ahead as perhaps 
they have never been tested before. Here 
in America we have reached the pinnacle of 
nearly 2,000 years of Christian civilization. 
For all that time humanity has struggled to 
establish a great philoscphy of life, and that 
philosophy has provided the solid rock upon 
which we have founded our cherished insti- 
tutions. We will fight to defend these in- 
stitutions, and whatever the sacrifice, what- 
ever the volume of “blood, sweat, and tears” 
that we are required to expend, it will be 
worth the cost, for the things that we defend 
are infinite in value—they are, in truth, more 
precious than life itself. Let us in these 
dark days renew our faith, for faith over- 
cometh all things. 

As we gaze in horror at the destruction, the 
hatred, the human slaughter, and the mad- 
ness that pollute the world today, and as 
we mobilize our forces to defend our right- 
eous cause, we need more than physical 
strength. We must invoke those spiritual 
forces which perhaps have been neglected by 
our people in recent years, forces which sus- 
tained and nourished our forefathers when 
they, literally, had nothing else to sustain 
their courage. 

In our extremity, let us turn to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and heed well the words 
of the Saviour: “Your Heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things. 

“But seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and His righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a copy of an address delivered 
by the Honorable JosepH W. MarTIN, Jr., 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee and distinguished leader of 
the minority party in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, before the biennial conven- 
tion of Young Republicans of the State 
of Kansas, at Topeka, on the evening of 
December 4, 1941. 

It was my privilege to hear Represent- 
ative MarttIn’s speech. I considered it 
one of the ablest and most interesting 
presentations of national issues I have 
ever listened to. I commend its reading 
to thoughtful citizens everywhere. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Toastmaster and Young Republicans, it 
is @ great pleasure to come to Kansas and 
renew many old friendships, I am delighted 
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to see here at this meeting your able young 
Governor, Payne Ratner, who is 1 of 20 
Republican Governors who, through fine ad- 
ministrative records, are building for future 
Republican successes. I am pleased to see 
here your.able and distinguished United 
States Senator, Hon. ArrHurR Caprer. No man 
is held in greater esteem in the Senate than 
ARTHUR Caprer. And it is a distinct pleasure 
to see tonight my close friend of many years, 
former Governor Alfred M. Landon, who 
stands high in the esteem of the American 
people. 

I do not intend this evening to start this 
address by telling you that these are dark 
hours, and that we have many trials ahead. 
I do not intend to sound the usual alarm 
that we are confronted by great peril in every 
step we take. I do not intend to try to 
disquiet you or to scare you into patriotism 
or action by telling you resourceful and 
dangerous foes, both outside and inside our 
country, are ready to pounce upon us and 
destroy the liberties and the privileges which 
are dear to every American. 

I am here to tell you this is not the hour 
for despair. I am here to tell you that if 
bold, courageous men and women today are 
ready to sacrifice and to suffer to preserve this 
great American Republic, as our forebears 
sacrificed and suffered to bring it into ex- 
istence and to make it prosper, no foe from 
the outside and no foe from the inside will 
succeed in tearing it down. I am here to tell 
you young Republicans that bold, courageous 
men and women will save the precious ideals 
of America; they can and will rededicate this 
country as a land of liberty, justice, and 
opportunity. 

Those who say America has seen her best 
days; that there are no more frontiers to be 
pushed back to give opportunity for growth; 
that progress and prosperity have ceased for 
the next century, do not know the real Amer- 
ican spirit. They who would sell America 
short do not know the character of the 
American people. This doctrine of fear and 
futility is the false cry of defeatists. Look 
about you in this great State of Kansas and 
then ask yourselves if there is still room for 
America to expand. 

I am out here to tell you young Repub- 
licans of Kansas that the same Divinity which 
endowed our forefathers with the courage and 
the resourcefulness to create for us this great 
heritage of a free prosperous America will 
guide the descendants of those pioneers and 
endow them with the courage and resource- 
fulness to meet this threat of defeatists from 
within and aggressors from without. 

I am here to tell you young Republicans 
of Kansas—and the young Republicans of the 
United States—the Republican Party is still 
a great, live, vibrant force in this Nation, and 
that the Republican Party will see to it the 
apostles of defeat, futility, and failure do not 
have their way. 

We still have our faith; we still have our 
intelligence; we still have our courage; we 
still have our energy; we Still have the great- 
est productive capacity in the world; we still 
have our soil, our minerals, our climate, our 
sunshine, and our rainfall. 

Do you believe that so long as we want to 
exercise the common, ordinary intelligence to 
utilize the resources we have any aggressor 
overseas can either starve us to death or 
successfully invade us? Of course, you don’t. 
Neither do I; neither does any other sensible 
person, if he stops to think for just a minute. 

Our great transportation and manufactur- 
ing and distribution systems are intact. We 
have at our command the greatest resources 
in money, abused though they have been, of 
any people in the world. 

Our culture has produced more creative 
and inventive genius than has any other civi- 
lization recorded in the whole of history. No 
other people ever amassed such a store of 
technical knowledge and physical productive 
capacity as is ours today. These facts, my 
young friends, are the flowers of freedom and 
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the fruit of liberty; the American flowers of 
American freedom; the American fruit of 
American liberty, cultured and nurtured in 
the soil of a free constitutional biparty gov- 
ernment. 

We will never abandon our great resources, 
our free Government, and our Bill of Rights 
until we have first taken leave of our senses. 
I say to you here today—and I say it in no 
spirit of flattery—that as I look into your 
earnest faces I am more convinced than ever 
America’s citizens have not taken leave of 
their senses. 

It is true, in the haste and the rush and 
the greed which have been incident to the 
superimposing of a great industrial civiliza- 
tion upon an agrarian population, which we 
did within a period of a third of a century, 
we drifted away from some of the funda- 
mental principles. The place to rediscover 
and to restate those eternal fundamentals of 
which I speak is out here in this wide, free 
region of America—at the very grassroots, 
so to speak. 

Confusion may reign; fear may cause 
people to tremble; futility may seem to pre- 
vail sometimes among the lofty spires and 
the narrow canyons of the streets of the 
eastern cities; but out here in the wide-open 
spaces, out here in a region where the people 
still cherish vivid memories of the hardships 
of pioneer life, we will find the spirit to re- 
discover, to recapture, to restate those eternal 
verities with the force and the clarity of our 
forefathers. 

We confront difficulties. Waste, extrava- 
gance, bureaucratic arrogance, abuses, dis- 
scnsion, sectional and class hatreds, and jeal- 
ousies all pull and haul at us. 

It is true developments in other parts of 
the world have brought to us problems which 
have not yet been met. It is true we have 
need—vital need—for the creation of a na- 
tional preparedness adequate to protect us 
against any nation or combination of nations 
whieh, under any set of circumstances, at 
any time in the future, might seek to commit 
aggressions against us. . 

It is true we have many unsoived domestic 
problems, each and every one of which is 
dangerous to our welfare. 

It is true we as a people and a nation con- 
front stern conditions after being weakened 
by many impractical theories. 

This is a time when experienced and 
capable men and women of action must be 
called upon to save the Nation. Theorists 
and wishful thinkers have brought us to the 
brink of disaster. 

The time has passed for promises and more 
promises. The time has come for perform- 
ance and more performance. 

The time has passed for apologies for and 
concealments of failures and incapacities. 
The time has come for the drastic and intel- 
ligent remedy of failures and weaknesses. 

Economy and efficiency in both the defense 
and the nondefense expenditures are vitally 
essential. They must be achieved. It is not 
patriotism to pauperize America. 

The necessity for preparedness offers no 
excuse for waste. We cannot save America 
by ruining its individual citizens. 

Waste and incompetence in the national 
preparedness and lend-lease production can 
ruin this Nation just as surely as assaults 
from without, or treachery from within, 
unless such waste is curbed. 

It is just as reprehensible for those who 
know wrong things are being done, and wrong 
courses are being pursued, to keep silent, for 
fear of criticism, as it is for others to lead 
the Nation astray by ruinous policies. 

There are mistakes of omission just as there 
are mistakes of commission. The Nation can 
be ruined by neglect and indifference to mis- 
taken policies and misdirected courses, by 
neglect and indifference to waste and corrup- 
tion, just as surely as the Nation could be 
ruined by planned chaos or economic revo- 
lution, 
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It is true we must have a terrifically expen- 
sive military and naval preparedness. We 
have also got to have economic preparedness. 
We have got to have social preparedness. 
Mcst importantly, we have got to have spirit- 
ual preparedness. 

There is nothing to be accomplished by 
closing our eyes to the dangers of inflation, 
an unpayable national debt, repudiations, in- 
tolerable taxation, inefficient national pre- 
paredness, idle wage earners, and endangered 
farmers. 

Although all of these uncomfortable facts 
confront us, I still say to you America can 
and America will solve these problems. We 
are in an incomparably better position to 
solve them than any other nation on the face 
of the globe. 

I am out here tonight to tell you young 
folks the Republican Party does not intend 
to permit the doctrine of fear to defeat our 
faith in our own Nation and in ourselves. 
Our greatest task—your greatest task—is to 
combat the propaganda of fear wherever you 
hear it. 

I am here tc tell you this evening that all 
of the false doctrinaires to the contrary not- 
withstanding, America does have an inde- 
pendent destiny. Those courageous men, en- 
couraged and supported by their equally 
courageous womenfolk, who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence, did not put their 
signatures to the document of an empty 
dream. They signed their names and risked 
their lives and fortunes in the declaration of 
a living, vibrant truth that marches on in 
America and will keep marching on. 

These courageous men who framed the Con- 
stitution of the United States were not fol- 
lowing an empty vision conjured up by wish- 
ful thinking; they were establishing the very 
heart of a free nation that is going to stay 
free because young Americans like you here 
tonight will see that it does. 

Don't let these apostles of futility and these 
purveyors of fear keep you awake nights. Any 
clear-headed individual who will stop to think 
about it a moment will know as we know, the 
destiny of America is in the hands of Ameri- 
cans, and not in the clutches of some power- 
mad dictator across the seas. 

I want to remind you that in addition toa 
philosophy of government and a theory of 
government, there is also the machinery of 
government. Our mechanism by which we 
have effectuated free constitutional govern- 
ment in America has been the biparty sys- 
tem. That system is, in essence, the Ameri- 
can way of proposal, disagreement, discussion, 
and compromise. It is called by other terms, 
such as “Rule of the Majority,” “Popular 
Government,” “Democracy,” and so on. Put 
briefly, it is the opposite of dictatorship. 

Let me also remind you that dictatorship 
does not necessarily mean the rule of an indi- 
vidual despot. It may be the rule of a group, 
or a clique or a party. Monoparty govern- 
ment could be a dictatorship just as surely— 
and as disastrously—as a one-man govern- 
ment could be. 

Freedom has been defined as the orderly 
liberty, under the law, of each man to do, and 
to live, as he desires, subject to the limita- 
tions imposed by the rights of his fellow men. 
Constitutional government, under our bi- 
party system, nurtures and maintains that 
kind of freedom. Dictatorship, whether of 
one individual, a group, clique, or party, op- 
poses, and finally suffocates, that kind of free- 
dom. That is the kiud of freedom America 
is going to continue to have. That is the 
kind of freedom the Republicans in Congress 
and throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica are on guard to preserve. 

There are certain functions and duties 
which devolve on those of us who are engaged 
in the machinery of government. When we 
see something going wrong, or threatening to 
gO wrong in some part of the Government, it 
is our solemn duty and obligation to warn 
against it and to try to stop it. 


It is the inevitable tendency of a political 
bureaucracy—especially a political bureauc- 
racy which feels so solidly entrenched it is 
convinced it cannot be dislodged—to fall 
asleep at its business of keeping the gov- 
ernmental bearings oiled and operating well. 
It tends to become arrogant, resentful of all 
criticism, lax, and, finally, if not curbed, 
such a bureaucracy tends to take over the 
whole machinery and operate it, not for the 
good of the people but for the benefit of the 
few who are doing the operating. The tech- 
nicians of government must guard against 
that danger and see to it that lax, indif- 
ferent, or selfish bureaucrats do not wreck 
the machine. 

Of course, those charged with running the 
governmental machine always find it easier 
to assert that any criticism is destructive 
and partisan, rather than go to the trouble 
of fixing the machine or oiling the bearings. 
But those of us intent on preserving the 
smooth-working machinery of free constitu- 
tional government intend to keep on calling 
out the dangers just the same, wherever we 
detect them. 

I want to say to you that despite all of 
the problems which confront us, and all of 
the dangers which may threaten us, the 
question is not whether we will or will not 
save our freedom and our Nation and our re- 
sources. There is no question about that. 
We will. The question is as to the best 
methods of doing the job. The question is 
how we may do it in the most economical, 
most efficient, and most effective way. 

We must, we will, at all costs, young Re- 
publicans, save our American way of life. 
Yours is the greater stake in that issue. It 
can be done. I am confident it will be done. 
The American people are becoming aroused. 
The people are long suffering and slow to 
act, but when the American people make up 
their minds and reach a conclusion, when they 
determine upon a course of action, theirs is 
the voice of final resistless power and au- 
thority. They will do the job. 

No single group in America has a deeper or 
more vital interest in the preservation of the 
American way of life than have the young 
people. No single group can do more for the 
preservation of the American way of life than 
the millions of young Americans who want— 
and are entitled to—a chance to be educated; 
to get positions in which there is an oppor- 
tunity to advance; a chance not only to live 
but to be happy while living; to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and comforts of life; to contribute 
their share toward making this a better land 
to live in. 

The great Republican Party is eager to en- 
list your aid in the continuance of the tre- 
mendous battle we have been waging—and 
which we shall continue to wage until success 
is achieved—the battle to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Our American way of life is based upon the 
most profound concepts of the infinite of 
which man is capable. Fundamental truth— 
as we understand the word—underlies every 
idea embraced in that way of life which we 
call the American way. Therefore, if we have 
the will and the courage to persevere in this 
great cause, we are justified in believing God 
will bless our efforts. 

A great responsibility rests upon you young 
people. I find it in my heart to thank God for 
the tremendous power of right action inher- 
ent in the ranks of the millions of earnest 
and able young people like you here today. 
You have youth. You have energy. You have 
vitality. You have understanding. You have 
vision. And, above all, you have freedom of 
speech and liberty of action. You can dare to 
do right without fear of a tyrant’s anger, or 
the lash of a despot’s whip. You do not have 
to fear a concentration camp, or a sudden 
knock on your door in the dead of night—and 
a quick trip into oblivion. This is the Amer- 
ica of today; it is the America we shall main- 
tain. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


There is one thing I want to say to you with 
all the emphasis I can command. It is 
this: 

If the summer suns of the tomorrows and 
the tomorrows are to send their rays aslant 
these vast stretches of good earth in Kan- 
sas to shine upon a free people, in a free 
land, progressing under peace and prosperity, 
the present trends must be reversed. We 
must get back to the fundamentals of our 
American way of life and our American way 


of government. We must meet the new de- 


velopments of our time throughout the 
world, and at home, on the fundamental 
principles which have stood us in such good 
stead for a century and a half. To do that, 
we must return to our system of balanced bi- 
party government. To reestablish that sys- 
tem of balanced biparty government, we 
must, in 1942, take control of the House of 
Representatives. No constructive opposi- 
tion can be either constructive or an op- 
position if it lacks the power to make its views 
respected and considered, or if it lacks the 
means to reach the people. 

I want to say to you young Republicans 
that your party today speaks in a great many 
cases, not for a minority, but for a great 
majority of the people. No sensible person 
will decry the strength of the Republican 
Party. 

Let me remind you that we need to gain 
only 56 seats in the House of Representatives 
to have a majority. We need to change the 
vote in 56 districts by only a fraction more 
than 2% percent to gain those 56 seats. 
There are 48 other districts which we lost 
in the last election only by from 5 to 10 
percent. The story in these districts will be 
different in 1942. Let me further remind 
you, my young friends, that out of something 
like 2,000 counties in the United States, ex- 
clusive of the 10 Southern States. we were 
victorious in more than 1,100 of them. 

Those who profess to believe the Repub- 
lican Party is not a strong, virile, vigorous 
party destined to come back into power 
simply are closing their eyes to the plain 
implications of the future. 

Wait till the people get their tax bills 
next March and in March of 1943. Wait 
until story after story and tale after tale 
and instance after instance of utter waste 
in the national defense and in the nonde- 
fense expenditures are revealed to the people. 
Wait until instances like the Wolf Creek 
shell-loading plant at Milan, Tenn., are mul- 
tiplied over and over again, as they will be. 
You recall that a few days ago it was revealed 
the cost of the Wolf Creek plant was orig- 
inally estimated at $20,000,000. Fifty-one mil- 
lion dollars have already been spent on that 
plant, and it is still un“nished. They paid 
men 65 cents an hour for killing flies. Think 
of that in a time when your tax burden 
threatens your very way of life. Those, my 
young Republican friends, are the findings of 
a Senate committee headed by a Democratic 
chairman. 

Let me say to you that the courage, the 
energy, the patriotism, the good, sound sense 
of Americans like you young people will 
save this Nation. You know that nowhere 
on the globe can you, even now, find any 
country where living level, working condi- 
tions, wages and salaries, luxuries, liberties, 
and privileges are even remotely comparable 
to what they are in America in this hour. 

You young people know the only hope of 
your generation and the generations which 
will follow you, lies in the United States of 
America; you know further the hope of the 
world, the hope of civilization, the hope of 
liberty and human progress, lies in a peace- 
ful, prosperous, progressive United States of 
America. 

You are not going to let the United States 
of America go down, because you know if 
every free government, and free enterprise, 
and free press, and free radio, and free 
speech, and religious and political freedom 
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go down in the United States of America, 
the light of the world will go out, and the 
hope of civilization will be extinguished. 

Kansas has produced some of the most 
courageous men and women ever bred on 
the soil of America. And let me say at this 
point your courageous men and women were 
not all of the past. You have some able 
men today who are courageously representing 
this great commonwealth in the Congress of 
the United States. Senator ArtHuR Cap- 
per and Senator Cirype M. Reep, and Rep- 
resentatives Writu1amM P. LAMBERTSON, and 
U. 8. Guyer, and THomas D. WINTER, and 
Epwarp H. Rees, and FraNK CARLSON, and 
Currrorp R. Hore are doing a magnificent job 
of standing by American principles in Wash- 
ington. 

These men in their grasp of broad ques- 
tions, in their ability to analyze the problems 
which present themselves, in their fine cou- 
rage to met those problems on the basis of 
the welfare of the whole Nation are a splen- 
did example of the kind of citizenship rally- 
ing to the cause of freedom in this Nation in 
its time of need. Led by men such as these, 
I have no fear the young people of America 
will fail the Nation. They will not. 

As a final word, let me say to you, do not 
be satisfied with empty phrases and lofty 
platitudes. Demand of your Government, de- 
mand of the administration, the translation 
of the eternal truths into the living experi- 
ence of this Nation and our people. 

The Republican Party, of which you are a 
part, is driving ahead toward that hour when 
we shall organize the House of Representa- 
tives and return this nation to the old-fash- 
ioned, time-tried American way of meeting 
danger and difficulty face to face, courageous 
and unafraid. Your party is driving ahead 
to stop wrong policies and mistaken courses 
because your party and your party's leaders 
are keenly alive to the fact that if our Amer- 
ican system of government and our American 
way of life and our American way of doing 
things fail to meet the demands of this 
emergency, liberty will be gone; the strug- 
gles and the sacrifices of our forefathers will 
have been in vain. We are convinced that 
will not happen. We are determined it shall 
not happen. And you, the younger members 
of the party, are the hope of the Nation and 
the promise of the future. God strengthen 
your hearts and your hands for the task. 





Garrett Whiteside 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD OF DECEMBER 9, 1941 ° 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a short article from 
the Washington Times-Herald of De- 
cember 9 relative to Mr. Garrett White- 
side, the genial and much-esteemed 
clerk of the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
and the part he played in the war reso- 
Jutions in 1917 and on Monday last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was orclered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ConGrEss CLERK AGAIN HANDLES WAR RESOLU- 
TION—AIDE WHO CERTIFIED DECLARATION 
YESTERDAY TYPED 1917 MEASURE 


Gentle, soft-spoken Garrett Whiteside, 
who lives by the creed “There is no sin save 
unkindness,” yesterday had a hand in send- 
ing the United States into a world war for 
the second time. 

Twenty-four years ago, this tall, slender, 
now graying dean of senatorial secretaries, 
typed the resolution by which Congress de- 
clared war on Germany on April 6, 1917. 


CERTIFIES RESOLUTION 


Yesterday, the genial gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, as clerk of the Senate Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, certified as correct and pre- 
sented the resolution declaring a state of war 
exists between the United States for the 
signatures of Speaker Rayburn, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace, and President Roosevelt. 

“Modest as my part may be,” said White- 
side, after his return to the Capitol from the 
White House, where the President affixed his 
bold signature to the war resolution, “it is a 
solemn duty, this handling of war resolu- 
tions. Our cause is a righteous one and I 
feel honored that I should have even a small 
part in this action by Congress to protect 
our possessions and our freedom.” 

Whiteside, now secretary to Senator Hattie 
Caraway, of Arkansas, by a strange circum- 
stance, was clerk of the House Committee on 
Enrolled Bills when President Woodrow Wil- 
son appeared before Congress and asked for 
a declaration of war on Germany. He listened 
to the President and then returned to work 
in his office just off the House floor. 

About 11 p. m. the late Representative Hal 
Flood, of Virginia, then chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, entered 
with the late Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, 
then British Ambassador to the United States. 

“Can you use a typewriter?” asked Flood. 
Whiteside, who had been a court reporter in 
his time, said he could. 


DIDN’T KEEP COPY 


With Sir Cecil standing by, Flood dictated 
the brief war resolution direct to the type- 
writer, as Whiteside’s nimble fingers flew 
over the keys. He had a carbon copy and said 
yesterday that he regretted not making a 
third copy as a memento of the momentous 
occasion. 

Whiteside, now 57, resides at 5817 Chevy 
Chase Parkway. He came to Washington on 
March 4, 1907, as secretary of the late Repre- 
sentative Ben Cravens, of Arkansas. He 
later served as secretary of the late Repre- 
sentative Otis Wingo and Senator Thad Car- 
away, of Arkansas, whose widow succeeded 
him in the Senate. 

When Whiteside presented the war resolu- 
tion to the President yesterday, Mr. Roose- 
velt remarked: 

“It is remarkable that you should have 
handled both resolutions which commit this 
country to the greatest wars in all history.” 





War Against Japan 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. WHEAT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, out of a 
peaceful Sunday sky Japanese bombing 
planes yesterday hurled death on Hawaii 
and our other outposts in the Pacific. In 
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all our national history this will stand 
out as the foulest trick of international 
treachery, of unprovoked, brutal ag- 
gression. 

In a few moments the Clerk will start 
to call the roll for a declaration of war 
against Japan.- And when he reaches my 
name on that fateful roll I will answer 
with all the convictions in me an affirma- 
tive “yea.” 4 

And I want to take this opportunity 
in this sad moment to pledge my full and 
unswerving support, and the full and un- 
swerving support of the people of my con- 
gressional district, to the President and 
the armed forces of the United States in 
this war effort which was so grievously 
thrust upon us. 

Mr. Speaker, I hate war, and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have resisted efforts 
toward international alliances which 
would drag us into a war not our own. 
But even more steadfastly have I worked, 
both as a Member of Congress and as a 
member of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, for the building as rapidly as pos- 
sible of the defenses of the United States. 

In the years I have served on this floor, 
I have voted for every major measure de- 
signed to build up our defenses. And 
now I am glad that I did. For our Na- 
tion has been attacked, and not only 
must we defend our Nation, but we must 
go after them, in such a manner that so 
long as a Japanese is left alive anywhere 
on the face of this earth, he will not for- 
get that America avenges a thousandfold 
the wrongs committed against her. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I hate war. 
But I have a young son back home, with 
a wife and two small children. And 
when his services are deemed necessary, 
I will say, “Good-bye, son. Do your best. 
I will do my bit back here with every- 
thing I have in me.” 

And I am sure that every mother and 
father in my congressional district will 
feel the same way. 

We are in this war now, and we must 
see it through to the finish, no matter 
how great the sacrifice we might be called 
upon to make. For the sake of ourselves 
and our posterity we must go on and on, 
until the whole world knows that Amer- 
ica, indeed, is strong and proud. 

As a humble member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, I would like to inject 
here a warning to the Members of the 
House against undue criticism which 
might prove harmful in this perilous 
hour. We know that our fleet has suf- 
fered, how seriously we do not know. 
We know that perhaps mistakes were 
made. But the time for bickering is past. 
If anyone was criminally negligent, he 
will be taken care of. In the meantime, 
let us all pull together in a real spirit of 
harmony, to avenge the brutal murder of 
our boys and the insult to our national 
honor. 

Mr. Speaker, my home town of Ran- 
toul, Ill., heard the reports of those 
attacks with a particular bitterness. For 
located there is the Air Corps Technical 
School, where until the last few years all 
our aviation mechanics were trained. 

And in Hawaii and the other outposts 
when the bombs hurtled from the sky 
were hundreds of boys from that school 
who had kecome known to most of us and 
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had endeared themselves to us while 
they were there. The commanding offi- 
cer of that Air Corps area, Maj. Gen. 
Frederick L. Martin, is a former com- 
mandant at Chanute Field. Almost 
unquestionably some of those boys died 
beneath the hail of Japanese bombs. 

To them I say with tears in my heart: 
“You will not be forgotten. America 
is coming. Your deaths will be avenged 
a thousandfold.” 





The Aleutian Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


ARTICLE BY W. L. GOLDSBOROUGH, FROM 
THE UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTITUTE 
PROCEEDINGS, JUNE 1941 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article with respect to the Aleu- 
tian Islands and their strategic impor- 
tance, written by Mr. W. L. Goldsborough, 
of Greensboro, Md., and printed in the 
United States Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, June 1941, is so illuminating and 
so pertinent to present conditions that 
it deserves the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. However, it may be well 
to note that since this article was pre- 
pared the construction of an air base and 
a submarine base has been undertaken at 
Dutch Harbor. It is possible that other 
defense installations in that area have 
been or will soon be made. 


The Aleutian chain of islands, constitut- 
ing a part of the Territory of Alaska, projects 
some 1,100 miles from the extremity of the 
Alaskan Peninsula, and comprises four groups 
called, in order from the peninsula westward, 
the Fox, Andreanof, Rat, and Near Islands. 
The chain crosses the meridian on the oppo- 
site side of the earth from Greenwich, the 
one hundred and eightieth degree of longi- 
tude, so that while the Fox and Adreanof 
Islands are in the Far West, the Rat and 
Near Islands are in the Far East. The islands 
are not smooth and round but rough and 
irregular in outline with many promontories 
and indentations, so that charts of them in- 
dicate some 100 anchorages, bays, harbors, 
and inlets of sorts. (See U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey’s Aleutian Islands Charts, 
Nos. 8802 and 9102.) ‘These indentations are 
not far apart, since the islands are so num- 
erous that the step from one to the next is 
comparatively short. 

No such transoceanic bridge of potential 
island bases exists anywhere else in the world, 
and the development of their military possi- 
bilities may well make them our most useful 
all-around defensive positions in the north- 
ern Pacific, for they are located either across, 
or on the flank of, the most direct routes 
from northern Asia toward our west coast, 
Alaska, and th» Hawaiian Islands. Moreover, 
the need for the defense of the Aleutians 
themselves, and their very real value for of- 
fensive action, must not be overlooked. All 
Eurasia is in ferment, and its restless nations 
are gazing enviously toward the Americas 
across both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


During the past year (1940) our press has 
reported that Russia is fortifying the Ko- 
mandorsky Islands, which stretch out from 
Kamchatka toward the Aleutians, and has 
established submarine bases and flying fields 
there; and Pravda, the Moscow Government- 
controlled organ, is quoted as saying that 
Russia wants Alaska back again. The press 


also quotes Takahashi, an admiral lately | 


commanding the Japanese Fleet, as declaring 
that his country’s “new order for Asia” ex- 
tends to the one hundred and eightieth de- 
gree of longitude. Apparently, therefore, 
Russia dreams of repossessing all of the Aleu- 
tians, and Japan of seizing at least the Rat 
and Near Islands. 

Meanwhile many Americans have come to 
think that since 1823, when President Monroe 
announced his famous doctrine, our de- 
fensive needs and those of fellow democra- 
cies grouped around us have expanded so 
that a present declaration of our position 
might be something like this: 

No European or Asiatic power can be per- 
mitted to extend its dominion or acquire 
fresh territory west of the thirtieth degree 
of west longitude, or east or south of the line 
Attu (Aleutians)—North West Cape (Aus- 
tralia). The zone so delineated is barred to 
outside interference or intrusion. 


LOCATION AND CLIMATE 


The Aleutians cross the North Pacific from 
163 west longitude to 172 east longitude in 
about the latitude of Ireland, 51° to 55° 
north. If the outline of Attu, the extreme 
western island of the chain, be slid along its 
degree of latitude until it is superimposed 
upon England half way between the English 
east and west coasts, it will embrace the town 
of Sheffield, 200 miles south of Firth of Forth 
and 400 miles south of Scapa Flow, the prin- 
cipal British Fleet bases during the World 
War. If on a globe one end of a piece of 
string is placed on Tokyo and the string 
held taut while the other end is brought down 
on Seattle, the string will cross the curving 
line of the Aleutians twice; in other words, 
the shortest route between the two cities 
runs through those islands. Attu is 900 
miles from continental Alaska and 2,500 
miles from the State of Washington, so that 
an expedition proceeding from northern 
Asia would be intercepted by forces based 
on Attu while still far from our coasts. 

A description of the climatic and living 
conditions at Dutch Harbor, Unalaska, is 
contained in the article on Life in the Aleu- 
tian Islands (United States Naval Institute 
Proceedings, July 1937, pp. 1001-1008), the au- 
thor stating, among other things, that in a 
normal year the temperature varies between 
10° and 70° Fahrenheit. The climate 
of the Aleutians is oceanic, with moderate 
and fairly uniform temperatures, frequent 
fogs, and high humidity. The mean tem- 
perature at Dutch Harbor during the mid- 
winter month is given as 32.6, and that dur- 
ing the midsummer month as 548. A com- 
parison of the monthly pilot charts of the 
North Pacific (Unimak-Avacha) for a year 
with the monthly pilot charts of the more 
familiar North Atlantic (Lands End-Halifax) 
for the same year showed icebergs in the 
Atlantic in 5 months and none in the Pa- 
cific, more days with fog in the Atlantic than 
in the Pacific in each of the 8 months from 
October to May, a higher percentage of time 
with gales in the Atlantic in every month 
except September and November, and a 
higher percentage of hours with calms and 
light airs in the Pacific in every month ex- 
cept February, in which month the percent- 
age in the two oceans was the same, 


HAREORS AND DISTANCES 


At this time (December 1940) no charts 
exist of the great majority of Aleutian in- 
dentations, and many of those that do exist 
cannot be trusted. For instance, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey Chart 9102 of the western 
Aleutians indicates 11 harbors, bays, or in- 
lets in Attu, of which 4 have names, yet 
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only one, Chichagof Harbor 


Japan, are located in the Circum-Pacific 
Earthquake Zone. In the earthquake of 
1899 a broad region of Alaskan mountains 


and sea bottom suddenly sprang up many 
eet. In the Disenchantment Bay vicinity 
the maximum coastal uplift was 47 feet. At 
the time of the Tokyo-Yokohama earth- 
quake of 1923 the bottom of nearby Sagami 
Bay suffered startling changes. The delevel- 
ing amounted to a maximum shallowing of 
800 feet in one part of the bay and a maxi- 
mum deepening of 1,300 feet in another part. 
In such a zone soundings taken 85 years ago 
need rechecking. Then the only available 
charts of Kuliliak ‘Bay, Unalaska Island, 
Sviechnikof Harbor, Amlia Island, and Koro- 
vin Bay, Atka Island, are based “on Russian 
authority,” as is also in part the chart of 
Constantine Harbor, Amchita Island; yet the 
United States Coast Pilot, a Government pub- 
lication, warns that “the early Russian sur- 
veys were not made with great accuracy, and 
until they are replaced by later surveys these 
charts must be used with caution.” 

The United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey is now engaged on hydrographic surveys 
of the Aleutian Islands, but does not expect 
to complete them until the latter part of 
1946, unless steps are taken to speed up the 
work. In connection with these surveys our 
newspapers reported that it was proposed to 
chart a trans-Pacific route passing through 
the Aleutians and saving some 200 miles over 
the course now followed south of those 
islands. Questioned (November 1940) as to 
the correctness of this report, the Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey says: 

“The Great Circle Track from the Pacific 
northwest to the Orient extends, for all 
practical purposes, through Unimak Pass, 
thence north of the Aleutian chain toward 
the western extremity of the Aleutians. At 
the present time most vessels bound for the 
Orient pass to the southward of the Aleu- 
tians, and, therefore, in the winter time are 
compelled to buck westerly gales ~f greater 
intensity than found north of the Aleutians. 
The distance by this southern route is only 
a very little longer than the Great Circle 
Track north of the Aleutians, but it is con- 
sidered that on a westward sailing time 
will be saved by the route north of the 
islands because of these predominant westerly 
gales in the North Pacific.” 

It will be noted that the Director antici- 
pates no ice on the winter run north of the 
Aleutians. Increased facilities, or possibly 
help from the Navy or the Coast Guard or 
both, would result in the completion of the 
Aleutian surveys long before 1946. 

Existing charts are good enough, however, 
to show that in the Aleutians there are three 
harbors (in the case of Unalaska, groups of 
harbors) each larger than any in our more 
southerly Pacific Islands east of the Philip- 
pines—the Unalaska group, the Bay of Water- 
falls (Adak Island), and Kiska Harbor—he- 
sides several smaller harbors, one of which, 
Constantine (Amchita Island), is entitled 
to rank in size with Pago Pago. In the fol- 
lowing table the first three harbors are in 
the south, and the last four in the Aleutians, 


Capacity of mid-Pacific harbors 











Berths 
Harbor 

First- |Second-| Third- 

class class class 
Ec enendunnmed 4 17 60 
WRT We on ese Sac eete spoken 7 13 34 
CN Se iar is cco as 11 13 30 
Constantine Harbor-........- 9 13 25 
Bay of Waterfalls_...........- 23 45 65 
Kiska Harbor...............- 40 84 115 
Unalaska group....-.-...---- Accommodation for the 

entire fleet 
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In the case of Pearl Harbor, the above in- 
formation as to capacity is not recent, since 
charts of that area are now treated as confi- 
dential and are not open to the public. 
However, in June 1940 our press reported that 
the major units of our fleet in the Hawaiians 
were at Lahaina Roads and not at Pearl 
Harbor, so that Pearl Harbor capacity may 
not have been greatly increased. The en- 
trance to each of the Aleutian harbors is 
narrow enough (the Unalaska group % mile 
to 2 miles, Bay of Waterfalls 314, miles, Con- 
stantine 1 mile, Kiska 2 miles) to be readily 
mined and defended against submarines, 
while not a single mid-Pacific island under 
our flag south of the Aleutians has a harbor 
that answers fleet requirements as to both 
size and defensibility. Pearl Harbor, Pago 
Pago, and Guam are much too small to ac- 
commodate a large force of warships and its 
train of lesser vessels, and Lahaina is an 
open roadstead between the islands of Maui, 
Molokai, Lanai, and Kahoolawe. 

As for trans-Pacific distances, the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the Aleutians is emphasized 
by comparing an imagined advance through 
them with Russia allied, and the southern 
route once considered possible for an Asiatic 
expedition. In the following tables the con- 
tinent-to-continent distances by the two 
routes are given, and, as a matter of addi- 
tional interest, the nonstop distance from 
New York to Bordeaux, so familiar during 
the World War, is stated. All distances are 
given in nautical miles. 


Continent to continent 








New York-Bordeaux (direct)_..-.-._- 3,318 
Seattle - Nikolaievsk (via Unalaska, 
Riska, nd Avaecha)................. 3, 830 
San Francisco-Tsingtau (via Honolulu, 
Guam, and Manila) -~...--.....-_.-. 8, 329 
Continent to continent in detail 
Seattle-Unalaska <........-... ss... 1, 707 
CEI ee cc Cc icces 599 
pc 724 
Avacha-Nikolaievsk_........-....--.. 800 
3, 830 
San Francisco-Honolulu -......-.--.. 2, 091 
Ts Be 3 ceed 3,337 
Geen ois a ns ke 1, 501 
READER Se sccccnsndcdanno 1, 400 
8, 329 


Not only are the continent-to-continent 
and island-to-island distances much shorter 
in the north, but even the southern islands 
of Guam and Luzon are closer to our Pacific 
coast by way of the Aleutians than by way of 
the Hawaiians. Thus, when in the course of 
the effort by the northern route the enemy 
has been reduced to the point where we are 
justified in turning our attention to Guam 
and the Philippines we will be on our way. 
In each of the two tables that follow the first 
distances given are via Unalaska and the last 


via Honolulu: ° 

To Guam 
Seattle-Guam (via Unalaska) ......-- 5, 027 
Seattle-Guam (via Unalaska and 


Peed cin iiss einen bition adil 5,128 
San Francisco-Guam (via Unalaska)-.. 5,371 
San Francisco-Guam (via Honolulu)-_. 5, 428 

To Manila 
Seattle-Manila (via Unalaska and 


EES SESSA al Rg i Rae 5, 970 
Seattle-Manila (via Unalaska and 

WN hk ee a ee 6, 528 
Seattle-Manila (via Unalaska, Kiska, 

IEE iin a cts Sicsdistn sna dcacomneninaiil 6, 629 
San Francisco-Manila (via Unalaska 

a sign laa 6, 872 


San Francisco-Manila (via Honolulu 
DE ted dcqhktcitenaceshumeant 6, 929 
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DEFENSIVE VALUE 


Further examination of the situation in 
the Pacific with the aid of a globe, as sug- 
gested earlier in this article, will demon- 
strate that not only do the Aleutians lie on 
the road from Tokyo to Seattle but that the 
shortest route from any port of northern Asia 
to any part of North America is either 
through or close to the Aleutians, and that 
a force proceeding from northern Asia against 
the Hawaiians would leave the Aleutians on 
its left and rear. Moreover, it may well occur 
to persons studying the globe that the seizure 
of undefended Aleutian islands as way sta- 
tions or advance bases for operations against 
us is not unlikely, and some such persons 
may even wonder why, at a time when anxiety 
is being evinced about the future control of 
Greenland and Iceland in the Atlantic, we 
are neglecting to establish bases in our out- 
lying Aleutians in the Pacific. A globe shows 
the true direction from and relation of one 
point on the earth to another as no map can, 
particularly when the unequaled oceanic 
expanse of the Pacific is involved. There 
the shores of the two bordering continental 
masses flow away from each other from the 
north toward the south in truly generous 
fashion. The angle formed at Bering Strait 
between the two lines, one running directly 
to Panama and the other to Singapore, is 
about 165°; 15° more and a single straight 
line would connect the three points. The 
distance between the two continents at Ber- 
ing Strait is less than 100 miles, while the 
Panama to Singapore distance between con- 
tinents is over 12,000 miles—176° of longi- 
tude—nearly half way around the earth. 
This “lay of the land” explains why there 
is such a contrast between the mileage by 
way of the Aleutian crossing in the north, 
and that by way of the gigantic San Fran- 
cisco-Hawaii-Guam-Philippines chasm in the 
south; also, why the Aleutians shield our 
entire west coast from direct approach by 
any conceivable hostile force. Admiral Stir- 
ling has lately written that “the Alaskan 
Peninsula and islands, very near the great- 
circle route from Seattle to Japan and China, 
have most excellent natural harbors for war- 
ships and merchant ships and many available 
air fields, all as yet undeveloped,” and devel- 
oped he thinks they should be. General 
Drum, commanding our Second Corps Area, 
has just been reported as saying that the 
surest defense is that which meets the enemy 
far from our shores, and that in no other way 
can the bombing of our coastal cities and the 
infliction on us of heavy losses be restricted 
or avoided. 

OFFENSIVE VALUE 

The possible use of the Aleutians in offen- 
sive operations in alliance with Russia was 
contemplated in the preparation of the Seat- 
tle-Nikolaievsk table of distances heretofore 
given. In the event of such an association 
with Russia, the islands would serve, among 
other things, as part of a continent-to-con- 
tinent line of communication between the 
Allies passing north of Japan. The entire 
line would include four fleet harbors, Puget 
Sound, Sitka Sound, Unalaska, and Avacha, 
and many smaller harbors and anchorages. 
In a clash with a purely oriental power Russia 
and England are our natural allies because 
of their Asiatic and Australian possessions 
and their insular holdings in the Pacific 
which some orientals covet and because of 
their other far eastern interests. 

The Aleutians would also probably be used 
in any offensive directed toward the Bonins 
and Amami-o Shima. These islands lie off 
the coast of Japan much as Bermuda and the 
Bahamas, enemy-held through two of our 
wars, lie off our own coast. There are 3 
harbors in the Bonins, the best of which is 
Port Lloyd (9 first-class, 25 second-class, 36 
third-class berths). Two miles north of Port 
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Lloyd is Walker Bay (8 first-class, 23 second- 
class, 34 third-class berths), and 29 miles 
south of Port Lloyd is Okimura Ko (36 first- 
class, 100 second-class, 169 third-class 
berths). Okimura Ko is exposed to the 
westward. Each of these harbors is on a 
separate island. Amami Offers a large in- 
terior area with 2 entrances separated by a 
distance of some 20 miles and good defensive 
possibilities. Whether an attack is made on 
the Bonins and Amami or not, fleet, air, and 
submarine operations can be conducted from 
the more westerly of the Aleutians as far 
south as Kyushu, which falls within a circle 
having a radius of 2,500 miles from either 
Attu or Kiska. 

The mere existence of well-fortified and 
developed bases in the Aleutians would have 
a strongly deterring effect upon any tendency 
to trespass on the Philippines, the East 
Indies, Singapore, or Australia. We should 
hasten the completion of the Aleutian sur- 
vey and select, equip, and fortify fleet, sub- 
marine, and air bases in the Aleutian Islands, 
to and including Attu. 





Defense Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS, NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CHAPTER 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, as the de- 
fense program proceeds it is becoming 
more and more difficult for private citi- 
zens to maintain themselves in their pro- 
fessions because the various Government 
agencies seem to be periorming work 
which has heretofore been handled by 
private individuals. 

The architects, engineers, and land- 
scape architects are, indeed, grateful to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds in the committee’s insistence 
that all architectural and engineering 
plans and specifications be performed by 
the private members of the profession. 

Resolution of the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects reads as follows: 


Whereas the recent decision of the Federal 
administration curtailing — and virtually 
eliminating—all construction activities ex- 
cept for houses costing less than $6,000 will 
cause the unemployment of many thousands 
of laborers, craftsmen, and others connected 
with the construction industry in the State 
of California; and 

Whereas the skills of these people affected 
by this curtailment in the construction in- 
dustry are such that there is little demand 
for their services in industries manufacturing 
war materials; and 

Whereas the housing program under con- 
sideration by the Government will not begin 
to absorb the services of these men unless 
increased manyfold; and 

Whereas this unemployment will place 
many people on relief and destroy their 
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morale and seriously weaken the Nation's 
unity in the war effort; and 

Whereas we believe that if curtailment of 
new defense-construction activities is neces- 
sary, they should be applied equally to all 
nondefense industries; and 

Whereas our knowledge of the territory 
embraced by the Northern California Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, leads us to 
believe that by proper regulation such sweep- 
ing curtailment would not be justified: Now 
be it 

Resolved, That the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects go on record as follows: 

1. That we protest the curtailment in the 
construction industry as being unnecessary 
and unwarranted. 

2. That if restrictions are applied, such re- 
strictions should apply equally to all non- 
defense industries and at the same time 
provision be made to reemploy those who are 
affected by these restrictions. 

3. That the members of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects feel that the morale of the citizens 
is fully as important as military preparedness 
and the destruction of the former will impair 
the latter. 

4. That all Congressmen and United States 
Senators from northern California be sent a 
copy of this resolution and they be requested 
to do all in their power to have lifted these 
unwarranted restrictions now placed on the 
construction industry. 

5. That a special committee be formed to 
call these restrictions which abolish their 
means of livelihood to the attention of all 
crganizations, such as labor unions, general- 
contractors associations, etc., within the limits 
of our chapter territory. 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
special organizations are being set up for the 
construction and management of defense 
housing under Federal control; and 

Whereas we believe defense housing is now 
and will continue to be a local problem, in- 
separably bound up with local planning, and 
should be left to local determination; and 

Whereas there are now set up and operating 
in many defense areas local housing authori- 
ties (operating under the supervision of the 
U. 8. Housing Authority), the personnel of 
which is made up of men and women familiar 
with and interested in local conditions, and 
whose interests will so continue after the 
present emergency; and 

Whereas the setting up of an additional 
organization for the construction and man- 
agement of defense housing would necessitate 
a duplication both in personnel and ground 
work, thus far accomplished by the estab- 
lished housing authorities, and resulting in 
unnecessary expenditure of public moneys: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Northern California Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects is 
opposed to the program of setting up addi- 
tional organizations for the construction and 
management of deferse housing projects and 
recommends that all such projects be placed 
in the hands of local housing authorities 
wherever such authorities are established and 
operating, as we believe they are best fitted 
to properly handle such projects through their 
knowledge of local conditions and by expe- 
rience; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States; 
United States Senators, and Congressmen of 
northern California; Federal Works Agency 
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Administrator, John M. Carmody; Coordi- 
nator of Defense Housing, Charles P. Palmer; 
United States Housing Authority Administra- 
tor, Nathan Straus, 





Farm Security Administration Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 


FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION TABLE 
SUBMITTED BY HON, VICTOR WICKER- 
SHAM, OF OKLAHOMA 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, the eighth Farm 
Security Administration region—which 
includes Oklahoma—ranked first among 
all 13 Farm Security Administration 
areas in the entire program, all factors 
being considered. I want to compliment 
C M. Evans, regional director and his 
entire staff, also E. Lee Osbirn, State su- 
pervisor of Farm Security Administration 
in Oklahoma, and all his assistants. 


Comparison of Farm Security Administration program in region VIII with other regions—October 1941 


[It will be noted that region VIII’s comparative standing is near the top in each action phase] 





1941-42 rural rehabilitation 
program 





























Total rural rehabilitation F.D.A a 
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1941-42 tenant-purchase 
program 





Tenant-purchase collections 
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_ Armistice Day, November 11, 1941, 
Hamtramck, Mich. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF HENRY BUSHWAY, JR., 
POST, NO. 24, AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
ceremonies were conducted in front of 
the city hall in the city of Hamtramck, 
Mich., on the occasion of the presenta- 
tion and dedication of the American flag. 
The flag which I gave to the city of Ham- 
tramck had been flown over the United 
States Capitol on October 28, 1941, the 
fifty-fifth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Statue of Liberty. 

The Honorable Walter Kanar, mayor 
of the city of Hamtramck, accerted the 
flag on behalf of the city and in an im- 
pressive acceptance speech he recalled 
the stirring Armistice Day of 23 years 
ago and he asked the people of the city 
to rededicate themselves to the continu- 
ation of the victory which it signified. 

The ceremonies were conducted under 
the auspices of the Henry Bushway, Jr., 
Post, No. 24, American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert the remarks made on that occa- 
sion by Mr. Charles J. Maloney, chaplain 
of the post, a Legionnaire, and a true 
patriot. I should also like to incorporate 
my remarks and the resolution which was 
adopted by the Henry Bushway Post fol- 
lowing the ceremony: 


The CHAPLAIN. We are gathered here today 
for a grateful and patriotic duty to dedicate 
a beautiful American flag to be presented to 
the city of Hamtramck by our former mayor 
and present Member of Congress, Dr. RUDOLPH 
G. TENEROWICZ. This flag is the emblem of 
the United States of America and the Ameri- 
can Legion. May we again dedicate ourselves 
to the sacred ideals which are here repre- 
sented, ever remembering that our principal 
service is for God and country. 

Almighty God, judge over men and nations, 
we stand before Thee today as loyal sons and 
daughters of our country grateful for its 
splendid heritage. We ask Thy blessing upon 
our great Republic. May America ever re- 
main free and mighty and true to her best 
ideals. Bless the President of the United 
States and all public servants, that they may 
walk in justice before Thee and that all their 
acts may rebound to the greater welfare of 
our people. 

We pray Thy blessing upon our flag, the 
emblem of the Republic. May it float for- 
ever over a free land. May our ancient 
watchword, “In God we trust,” ever live, and 
may the faith of our fathers guide, protect, 
and sustain our people. 

We ask Thy blessing upon all our peoples, 
and may we who served our country in war 
continue in time’ of peace, to serve and to 
shield America through ali our days. May 
this edifice serve for the good of the many; 
in service to the living may it also be a me- 
morial to the dead. May we be eager and 
steadfast in our devotion to justice, freedom, 


and democracy. May we be ever loyal to 
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our country and to our God. May our serv- 
ice to the sick and disabled, to the commu- 
nity, the State, and the Nation merit and 
have Thy guidance and Thy blessing. 

Finally, we remember in love before Thee 
our departed comrades who showed their 
loyalty in their lives and sealed it with their 
deaths. We pray especially for our com- 
rades in hospitals and homes and wherever 
they may be, sick in mind and body. May 
their pain be eased and their burdens lifted, 
and may their heroic example be an ever- 
lasting inspiration and example to us all. 
May Thy spirit rest upon this service. May it 
uplift us all to constant devotion to Thy 
teachings and to the welfare of our country. 
Amen. 

In memory of those who have given their 
ali to this country, who have made the su- 
Ppreme sacrifice, and have answered the call 
of the Great Commander of All, we will stand 
in silence and with bowed heads. 

Mr. TENEROWICZ. Armistice Day 1941 is the 
most solemn day we have known since we 
declared war on Germany in 1917. 

With nation after nation across the seas 
succumbing to the tyranny of despots, it well 
Lehooves us individually and collectively to 
gird our loins and determine in our hearts 
and souls that the liberty and freedom of 
our founding fathers so dearly won shall not 
be wrested from us by any foe, within or 
without. 

Ours is one of the few nations on the face 
of the earth where liberty and freedom of 
Speech and assembly are permitted. These 
were and are the privileges granted to our 
citizens by the Constitution. 

Inspired by that Constitution a French 
sculptor by the name of Bartholdi molded 
our Statue of Liberty that stands on Bedloe 
Island at the entrance to New York Harbor. 
The people of France presented this monu- 
ment to the people of the United States on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence. It 
was dedicated just 55 years ago. 

In commemoration of that day I felt it 
would be fitting to have an American flag 
flown over the Capitol of the United States 
in Washington on that anniversary and then 
present that flag to the people of the city of 
Hamtramck. 

The Statue of Liberty is dear to all of our 
people, particularly to those who came to 
America seeking liberty and justice and free- 
dom from Old World tyranny. 

The light which shines from the torch held 
in the right hand of the Goddess of Liberty 
is the beacon that has guided and welcomed 
millions of weary pilgrims to our shores. 

The immigrant who enters New York Har- 
bor for the first time and catches a glimpse of 
her light feels such deep emotions of grati- 
tude and joy that he has been privileged to 
reach our shores in safety—that he never re- 
calls her image except to thrill anew. 

It was her greeting that bid bon voyage to 
our millions of boys as they crossed the ocean 
23 years ago to “save the world for democ- 
racy,” and it was her warm welcome that 
greeted them on their return. 

Our deep concern today—yours and mine— 
is to see that the liberty we have enjoyed here 
for the past 150 years shall be preserved in- 
violate for our children and our children’s 
children. 

Only God knows what sacrifices we will be 
called upon to make in this great world up- 
heaval; but our country will always find us 
willing and ready to defend to a man the 
glorious heritage that is ours. 

In presenting this American flag to the 
people of the city of Hamtramck, a truly 
American city, I do so with the hope that 
it may inspire all who look upon it with the 
deep realization that it is their flag, and this 
is their country, and that the American flag, 
above all others, stands for human liberty, 
freedom, and justice for all. With our deep 
devotion to this flag, America will emerge 
triumphant, 
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RESOLUTION OF HENRY BUSHWAY, JR., POST, NO. 
24, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Whereas the Honorable RupotpH G. TEN- 
EROWIcz, Member of Congress, a member and 
a past commander of the Henry Bushway, 
Jr., Post, No. 24, American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Michigan, who on Armistice Day, 
November 11, 1941, presented to the city of 
Hamtramck the American flag which was 
flown over the White House in Washington 
on the memorable day of October 28, 1941; 
and 

Whereas the Henry Bushway Jr Post, No. 
24, participated in the said presentation cere- 
mony and Cedication of the flag on Armistice 
Day, November 11, 1941, at which time the 
Honorable Walter Kanar, mayor of the city 
of Hamtramck, accepted the flag in behalf 
of the city of Hamtramck and the American 
Legion; and 

Whereas this event was a most distinct and 
outstanding honor to the city of Hamtramck, 
and the Henry Bushway Jr. Post, No. 24, 
American Legion, and to the State of Michi- 
gan: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Henry Bushway, Jr., Post, 
No. 24, American Legion, Department of 
Michigan, That they at this time present 
their most heartfelt and sincere thanks and 
continued good wishes to Comrade RupoLPH 
G. Trenerowricz for his intense interest and 
unfailing good will for the city of Hamtramck, 
its citizens, and the American Legion Post, 
No. 24; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
presented to the Honorable RupoLtPpH G. 
TENEROWICZ and the Honorable Walter 
Kanar. 





War Resolution Vote 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, like 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Ro.pH], I also was on the west coast on 
official leave of absence from the House. 
The startling news came to me on Puget 
Sound about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 
I immediately went across the Sound by 
boat, caught the first plane to Washing- 
ton and arrived here, I guess, about 15 
minutes late for the vote, after going 
across the entire continent in the star- 
tling time of 18 hours. , 

I also want to say, Mr. Speaker, there 
were two United States Senators from 
the west coast, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CarTER] and also the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Ro.tpH] and 
myself on the plane, together with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Tutt}. 
I understand that other west coast Mem- 
bers missed this vote. I checked on the 
roll call this morning. 

We came back by the fastest possible 
means. As a matter of fact, we were all 
here within 22 hours after the first news 
was flashed on the west coast. If is re- 
grettable that we did not have a chance 
to cast our vote, Mr. Speaker, which 
would have been a resounding “yea” on 
this declaration. As a matter of fact, we 
even violated some of the air-line rules 
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by having the pilot go faster than he 
should have gone in order to get here. 

Storm conditions over Montana were 
bad. Our efforts to get here were all that 
was humanly possible. The leadership 
knew our position and have today ex- 
pressed their thanks for those efforts. 
We are now all united. 





War Against Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOBLE J. GREGORY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 


Mr. GREGORY Mr. Speaker, my 
failure to vote in favor of the war resolu- 
tion affecting Japan was due solely to my 
inability to reach Washington in time to 
vote. I was called to Kentucky over the 
week end for personal and official rea- 
sons, but before leaving was assured by 
the leadership of the House that there 
would be no legislation of importance 
coming up on Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday of this week. This statement 
by the able and distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], is amplified in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD as of Decem- 
ber 9. 

Immediately upon receipt of the news 
of this infamous attack by Japan on the 
United States I returned to Washington, 
arriving too late to vote on this important 
resolution. It was with deep regret that 
I missed the vote, but with genuine satis- 
faction that I observe the complete unity, 
the complete harmony, and the spirit of 
patriotism and loyalty demonstrated by 
both Houses of Congress by the unani- 
mous vote cast, and while I regret exceed- 
ingly the fact that I could not be present, 
it is gratifying, indeed, to know that my 
vote was not needed. 





Japan’s Unwarranted and Treacherous 


Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS R. SMITH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS R. 
SMITH, OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Myr. 


Speaker, in the light of Japan’s treacher- 
ous and unwarranted attack upon the 
people of the United States, I desire to 


spread upon the pages of the ConcrEs- 
stonaL Recorp the text of an address I 
delivered over the facilities of the broad- 
casting system of station WFIL on Mon- 
day, the 8th day of December 1941: 


On January 6, in this year of our Lord 
1941, the President of the United States, in 
addressing the joint session of Congress, said: 

“When the dictators are ready to make war 
upon us, they will not wait for an act of war 
on our part. They did not wait for Norway 
or Belgium or the Netherlands to commit an 
act of war. 

“Their only interest is in a new one-way 
international law which lacks mutuality in 
its observance and therefore becomes an in- 
strument of oppression. 

“No one can tell the exact character of the 
emergency situations that we may be called 
upon to meet. The Nation’s hands must not 
be tied when the Nation’s life is in danger.” 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, the Govern- 
ment of Japan saw fit to institute an unwar- 
ranted and treacherous assault upon the 
Government of the United States. This pre- 
meditated criminal attack was perpetrated 
while the envoys of Japan were pretending 
to negotiate peace with our State Depart- 
ment. 

Today, December 8, 1941, the Congress of 
the United States, with but one dissenting 
voice, answered the challenge of the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

As a Member of this body, I call upon all 
Americans to devote themselves to the preser- 
vation of the American way of life. The gen- 
erations that have long since passed have 
handed down to this generation the America 
of which you and I are justly proud. We, 
as the recipients of this trust, have the right 
to enjoy all the benefits that flow therefrom. 
We must, however, recognize that with every 
right there is a corresponding duty—a duty 
not only to our fellow man but also to the 
generations of Americans yet unborn, to pre- 
serve, maintain, and defend, with our lives if 
need be, these cherished freedoms. 

T call upon capital, management, and labor 
alike to recognize and answer the call to duty. 

I direct a specific plea to the mothers and 
wives of American manhood to pray to Al- 
mighty God not to spare us trouble but rather 
to bless us with the courage to meet it. 

The success or failure of the war will be 
determined not merely on the battle fronts, 
nor in industry, but in the homes throughout 
these United States. Just as the home meets 
its obligation, so will the country. 





For Defense of Our Country—For Defeat 
of the Fascist Enemy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





DECLARATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKERS ORDER 





Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following declara- 
tion of the International Workers Order, 
a national fraternal organization with 
approximately 150,000 members: 
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FOR DEFENSE OF OUR COUNTRY—FOR DEFEAT OF 
THE FASCIST ENEMY—DECLARATION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKERS ORDER 
Our country is at war. 

The Fascist Axis Power who have under- 


‘taken the destruction of human liberty, dig- 


nity, and decency in their mad lust for world 
domination have launched on the last stage 
of their announced purpose by leaping at our 
throats. 

In characteristic cowardly and treacherous 
manner, and in conformity with the con- 
certed plans developed in their international 
headquarters at Berlin, Japan, acting for and 
with Germany, Italy, and their vassals, Fin- 
land, Rumania, and Hungary, has assaulted 
our flag, our Nation, our ships, and our terri- 
tories. Failing to beguile or cow us into 
passive submission and toleration of their 
plan to enslave the peoples of the world, these 
monstrous barbarians have undertaken to 
beat us into submission through the unlim- 
ited use of their mechanized land and naval 
forces. 

This Fascist madness cannot, must not, will 
not prevail. The liberty-loving American 
people together with their British, Soviet, and 
Chinese allies, whose bravery has been tried, 
tested, and established in the glorious re- 
sistance to the predatory assaults that marked 
the first stages of this World War, will emerge 
victorious when this war ends. 

This victory oi the American-British-So- 
viet-Chinese coalition will be realized not 
only through the efforts of the peoples of 
these nations, but also with the help of the 
heroic peoples of the temporarily conquered 
nations of Europe—the French, Polish, Nor- 
wegian, Dutch, Belgian, South Slavic, and 
others of the tortured peoples. It will be 
aided, too, by the great peoples of the South 
American Continent and finally by the peo- 
ples of the very countries whose tyrannical, 
irresponsible rulers have initiated this world 
holocaust. 

Confident as we are of the ultimate victory 
over these rabid madmen, we, nevertheless, 
realize that our beloved country is now in 
grave danger and that every man, womaa, 
and child in America must be prepared to 
meet great trials, experience great suffering, 
and perform deeds of great courage and 
sacrifice. 

The enemy we face is not only 
of savage cruelty, but of diabolical cunning 
and immense, mechanical, death-dealing 
equipment and devices as well. The Fascist 
beast spares neither young nor old, women 
nor men. Nothing is sacred or respected. 
Devastation, wholesale slaughter, and ra- 
pine mark every step of the Fascist hordes. 
Victory, though certain, can, nevertheless, be 
accomplished only in bitter, heroic, and, 
above all, united struggle. 

As a democratic organization of repre- 
sentative Americans, primarily composed of 
industrial workers of diverse national origin 
and ancestry, the International Workers 
Order can confidently pledge the loyal, ac- 
tive support of every man, woman, and 
child in our membership to our beloved 
country and to our Government in this 
grave national crisis. We unreservedly place 
our organization, our labors, and our lives 
at the service and disposal of this, our home- 
land. 

Our sole concern, our every thought and 
action shall be directed to but one aim—the 
defeat of the Fascist enemy. 

To this end we join with all other Amer- 
icans, regardless of class, of color, of race, 
of creed. Animated by this single purpose, 
we gladly assume any tasks, any duties, 
any necessary sacrifices for which we are 
summoned by those charged with the re- 
sponsibility for directing the defense of our 
country, the defeat of all its enemies, and 
the aid to all our Allies. 

Forward to the defeat and destruction of 
the Fascist foe of America and of all man- 
kind! 








War Against Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, after com- 
pletion of what then appeared to be the 
major part of our legislative program, it 
became necessary for me to return to my 
district in Missouri last week end to care 
for matters relative to national-defense 
activities there. 

I was en route home by motorcar and 
suffered a break-down of that machine 
just inside the eastern boundary of Mis- 
souri, so that when the news came by 
radio Sunday afternoon that Japan had 
attacked the United States in the Pacific, 
it was impossible to arrange transporta- 
tion either by train, bus, or motorcar to 
St. Louis, the nearest air line connecting 
point, to catch an airplane back here for 
the vote Monday. 

My record of support of the foreign 
policies of the administration and those 
policies relative to our national-defense 
program, all measures that came up prior 
to the Japanese attack, clearly indicates 
how I would have voted Monday. 

I would have voted in favor of a decla- 
ration of war against Japan. 

I know our Nation will emerge vic- 
torious because of the preparedness 
policies in our national-defense program 
that myself and others of my colleagues 
supported upon the recommendations of 
the President and other leaders in the 
administration. 





Christmas, 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOB SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days Christmas, the time of the celebra- 
tion of the birth of our Lord, will be here. 
It is significant that we observe this holy 
event at the beginning of a mighty con- 
flict. How gladly and proudly we should 
hail the fact that ours is a Christian Na- 
tion, quietly confident of divine guidance 
as we approach the perils that lie ahead. 

There are those who will say this is no 
time for tinsel and holly and the good 
cheer of Christmas, nor for the confident 
good wishes of a happy new year. That 
is wrong. Time and again in our history 
as a Nation there have been trouble and 
sadness in the hearts of our people. Bad 
tidings are not new to the souls of men. 
On the very day that Christ was born 
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there was cruel suffering for countless 
thousands. The great Roman Empire 
had cut its ruthless way almost across 
the then known world. Nation after na- 
tion had fallen before its legions. Death 


and poverty and slavery and degradation 


had followed the Roman soldiers. 

In that sacred moment when Mary 
brought forth her Son and laid Him in 
a manger, there came to the humble, in 
oppression, in defeat, and in the ashes 
of lost hopes that great message: 

Behold, I bring you good tidings of great 


joy, which shall be to all people—on earth 
peace, good will toward men. 


Thus, the Christian faith came to life 
in a period of conquest and distress, but 
its call for peace and good will has 
reached down through the ages, ever 
stronger, ever more beautiful. 

Now, at Christmas in the year of our 
Lord 1941, there should be not fear, but 
a calm trust, an understanding that true 
faith can never know defeat. There 
should be not fear, but a determination 
that the joyous spirit of Christmas shall 
not. be lost. We should firmly resolve 
that the happiness of the holiday season 
shall not be denied to our people. 

Let us make this a good Christmas. 
Let us make it a Christmas of thanks- 
giving to the Almighty God for the bless- 
ings so abundantly bestowed upon our 
people and our Nation. And from shore 
to shore in this warm and hospitable 
land let us gird ourselves for righteous 
conflict with courage and confidence. In 
reverence and humility let us acknowl- 
edge and give thanks for the precious 
gift of liberty we here enjoy, for the 
health and the happiness and the pros- 
perity which have been granted to our 
people, and for the strength which will 
preserve us through the holocaust of 
war. 





4-H Club Work With Boys and Girls 
(White and Colored) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





NATIONAL 4-H CLUB AWARDS 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, recently several 
fine outstanding boys and girls won first 
prizes on various phases of the National 
4-H Club finals in Chicago. I am proud 
of these young people. Several of them 
were from my district. I am also happy 
to state that the silver trophy awarded 
to the outstanding 4-H Club boy was 
awarded to an Oklahoma boy this year. 
This makes seven times that an Okla- 
homa boy has received this award during 
the 19 years it has been awarded. I fur- 
ther desire to compliment the extension 
department of A. & M. College and all 4-H 
officials and leaders, 
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1940—-OKLAHOMA 

Number of club members enrolled 
| Ey 57, 324 
Number completing............---.. 46, 272 
Percent completing-...........-... 80. 72 
Number of projects carried_......-.-. 261, 907 
Number completed................ 199, 467 
Percent completing............-... 76.16 


A total of 36,705 farm homes and 7,057 
other homes felt the influence of 4-H Club 
work in 1940 by having their boys and girls 
enrolled. 

During the year 6,996 judging teams and 
16,104 demonstration teams were trained. 

One thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
six leader-training meetings were held with 
an attendance of 32,032. 

One hundred and eighty tours of 4—Club 
members were conducted with an attendance 
of 5,963. 

Six hundred and fifty achievement days in 
4-H Club activities were held with an at- 
tendance of 124,141. 

Forty-seven county camps were held with 
an attendance of 3,233 boys and girls and 
611 visitors. 

One thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
six clubs in 86 counties carried on commun- 
ity projects such as conduction of local fairs, 
improving school grounds, etc. 

Corn: 4,640 club members completed the 
corn project, growing 9,231 acres of corn, pro- 
ducing 255,264 bushels. 

Peanuts: 625 club members were the pro- 
ducers of 590.25 acres of peanuts. 

Potatoes: 2,050 club members enrolled in 
the potato projects, planting 609 16 acres, and 
producing 43,695 bushels. 

Cotton: 2,689 club members enrolled and 
2,295 completed the cotton project, growing 
4,471.50 acres with a production of 2,603,957 
pounds of seed cotton. 

Garden: 28,811 club members enrolled and 
21,758 completing the garden project, grow- 
ing 2,787.33 acres. 

Pig: 9,326 club members enrolled, and 
7,117 completed the project of growing a pig; 
18,543 animals were raised. 

Dairy cattle: 2,238 club members enrolled 
and 1,734 completed the dairy-cattle project, 
growing out 2,425 animals 

Beef cattle: 4,427 club members enrolled, 
and 3,304 completed the beef-cattle project, 
growing out 4,157 animals. 

Food preservation: 29,670 club members 
carried this project and 22,935 completed it 
with the following results: 848,36) quarts of 
fruits and vegetables canned; 122,346 other 
containers, and 189,341 pounds dried. 

Clothing: 30,008 members enrolled and 24,- 
112 completed the project making clothing. 

Poultry: 12,507 club members enrolled and 
9,510 completed the project. 

Health: 16,778 health projects were com- 
pleted by club members; 12,479 did definite 
health work; and 5,018 had a physical ex- 
amination. 





A Fine Agreement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE HARTFORD TIMES 





Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following bulletin 
from the Hartford Times, of Connecti- 
cut: 
BULLETIN 
(By Moses Berkman) 

A no-strike agreement to live until the war 
is won was signed today by the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut through its presi- 
dent, Alfred C. Fuller, and by the presidents 
of the State Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor. 

Governor Hurley, also a signatory, imme- 
diately telegraphed the agreement to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and mailed the original con- 
taining the four signatures. 





Motor Vehicles and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ADDRESS PREPARED BY HON. ROBERT R. 
REYNOLDS, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, last 
night I was to deliver an address at the 
twenty-fifth convention of the Detroit 
Automobile Club under the auspices of 
the American Automobile Association, at 
the Hotel Statler, at Detroit, Mich. I 
prepared an address for that occasion 
pertaining to motor vehicles in relation 
to national defense. Unfortunately, I 
was not able to fulfill my engagement, 
being detained by official business in the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be published in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rscorp, 
as follows: 


Dinners such as this have a traditional 
place in our American scheme. They repre- 
sent our way of paying tribute to those who 
have rendered distinguished service to their 
fellow citizens. As 25-year members of the 
Automobile Club of Michigan, you have had 
® part in building an institution of public 
service. So it is both fitting and proper that 
this institution, now grown strong, should 
pause in the midst of trying times to honor 
you, its pioneers. 

We meet at one of the gravest hours in our 
whole history. Weare at war. We know not 
what the end may bring. At such times we 
should appraise the blessings that are ours. 
Among these blessings is the fact that ours is 
still one country where the spirit which moti- 
vates institutions to honor individuals still 
lives. We must not, we shall not, permit that 
spirit to be trampled under the heels of 
militarists and dictators. 

We are gathered tonight in a city which is, 
figuratively speaking, beating its plowshares 
into swords. Fortune magazine says of your 
city, and I quote: ““The forces Detroit created 
made America rich and great. Detroit’s 
techniques were imitated in every industrial 
land—and helped to arm America’s enemies. 
To defend our world, Detroit turns in somber 


mood to deal with the perverted things cre- 
ated in its own image. And before Detroit is 
done, the earth may tremble.” 

Yes; the belching smoke of your factories 
and the sweat and toil of your workers are 
solemn warnings to destructionists every- 
where that America will carry on. The throb- 
bing tempo of the transition from peacetime 
to defense production is an ominous sound 
for our enemies. They are witnessing a great 
miracle of men and machines. 

Without minimizing the significance of 
these things or the inherent dangers in a 
world aflame, I like to think of your great 
industrial empire in terms of its peacetime 
contributions. Detroit is to me more than 
merely one of the greatest of all manufactur- 
ing cities. It is the living symbol of a sys- 
tem which has made the United States rich 
and powerful and great. It has sent out con- 
stant streams of things designed to lessen the 
toil and add to the life of people everywhere. 
It has probably given more real benefits to 
the human race than perhaps any other city 
in modern times. 

Detroit's products, particularly the auto- 
mobile, have done much to unite our people 
and bring about a national spirit of solidarity. 
Californians and Carolinians and New York- 
ers and Texans, all use vehicles from Detroit 
and feel bound together in a common spirit as 
they move over the face of our continent. 

In your pride in all of this, I know that 
you constantly keep in mind that Detroit is 
essentially an assembly line. Your inventive 
genius and your productive forces utilize the 
raw materials which come from the mines, 
forests, and farms located in every nook and 
corner of our vast United States. Thus our 
country has a stake in Detroit and Detroit 
has a vital stake in our country. We all 
know that some sections are rich and others 
are not so rich. They all draw on each other, 
and the process has brought about a united 
people. Of course, from time to time there 
are sectional problems. It seems to be an 
American trait that we bicker in times of 
prosperity but stand together when trouble 
comes. Our Nation is truly at its best in 
times of emergency. 

There is something fine about the word 
“united.” I like to think back to a debate on 
the floor of the United States Senate more 
than a hundred years ago. Hayne, of South 
Carolina, had asked what interest his State 
had in a road or canal in Ohio. Daniel 
Webster made this quite effective reply. I 
quote in part: 

“In whatever is within the proper sphere of 
the constitutional power of this Government 
we look upon the States as one. We do not 
impose geographical iimits to our patriotic 
feeling or regard; we do not follow rivers and 
mountains and lines of latitude to find 
boundaries beyond which public improve- 
ments do not benefit us. * * * Ifa rail- 
road or canal, beginning in South Carolina 
and ending in South Carolina, appeared to 
me to be of national importance and national 
magnitude, believing as I do that the power of 
government extends to the encouragement of 
works of that description, if I were to stand 
up here and ask, What interest has Massachu- 
setts in a railroad in South Carolina? I should 
not be willing to face my constituents. 
* * * ‘They would tell me that they sent 
me here to act for the whole country and 
that one who possessed too little comprehen- 
sion, either of intellect or feeling, one who 
was not large enough both in heart and in 
mind to embrace the whole, was not fit to be 
entrusted with the interests of any part.” 

That debate has always given me inspira- 
tion, because it truly represents my own 
feelings. Tio repeat the words of Daniel Web- 
ster, I say in all candor, that any Member 
of our great Congress who cannot see this 
country as a whole is not fit to be entrusted 
to represent any part. But I can say with 


all sincerity that I believe Members of your 
National Congress do see America as a whole. 
You who live in Detroit can feel that the 
automobile and, in turn, the intermingling of 
our people which the automobile has brought 
about, has contributed more than anything 
else to breaking down sectional barriers, 
section prejudices, and section misunder- 
standings. 

I mention these things because I believe 
that they are more important today than 
ever before. In fact, I would like to forego in 
my talk to you the usual subjects of defense 
contracts, defense production, and interna- 
tional affairs—yes; even the gravity of the 
hour—and speak to you briefly on a single 
important phase of our times and our people. 

As many of you know, I am a traveler at 
heart. I am not one bit ashamed of the 
ever-pressing desire to visit new places and 
meet new people. Since my boyhood days I 
have roamed over my country and virtually 
every land abroad. It is my way of getting at 
facts and forming opinions. 

It was my good fortune to own one of the 
first automobiles in my own mountain coun- 
try of North Carolina. I used it religiously. 
It was to me more than a means of trans- 
portation. It was a medium for meeting and 
understanding people with ideas and views 
different from mine. In 1924 I made a trip 
around the world by automobile and ships, 
visiting many lands where the people had 
never seen a motor vehicle. I learned much 
of the. problems of these people. It was an 
eventful and joyous experience, with the pos- 
sible exception of the time when my car, maps, . 
and camera aroused suspicion in Italy and I 
was arrested as an international spy. For- 
tunately, I was soon able to convince skepti- 
cal officials that I was a travel-minded Ameri- 
can on a mission of good will. 

If it had not been for my desire to travel 
and my fondness for people, I am frank to 
say that I would never have attained my long- 
held ambition to be a Member of the United 
States Senate. In 1932, when I threw my 
hat into the political ring, I was faced with 
the stiffest opposition that a man could en- 
counter. But I owned an automobile and I 
knew the roads. So I set out to traverse 
every inch of my own beloved State. And 
here I might remind you that it is farther 
from Murphy, in one corner of the State, to 
Manteo, in another corner, than it is from 
Detroit to New York City. My hopes were 
justified and I was given the largest majority 
ever given to a senatorial candidate in North 
Carolina. 

I tell you thes. things not boastingly, but 
to evidence to yo1 that I know the real value 
of the automobile and its use. With that 
background as my authority to speak on the 
subject, I would like to discuss briefly some 
of the highlights of the last 25 years in giv- 
ing our country individual mobility, some of 
the new conditions it has brought, and so 
far as I can, look beyond the present emer- 
gency. 

Let’s reminisce for a minute. Twenty-five 
years ago takes us back to 1916. Then, as 
now, we were faced with a world crisis. The 
first World War had been under way for 2 
years. Germany was attacking Verdun. Pre- 
Pparedness parades were being staged in our 
own country—one causing horror that swept 
the Nation. We were on the eve of entering 
a war to end wars. You will remember well 
those days here in Detroit. 

Yet in the midst of that emergency of 
1916 you were thinking in terms of peace to 
come. Your eminent citizens, some of whom 
are no doubt here tonight, were holding 
meetings to lay plans for a paved highway 
connecting Chicago and Detroit. Our old 
friend, Bill Gilbreath—God rest his soul— 
was carrying aloft the banners of good roads 
everywhere. The Province of Ontario, Can- 








ada, and Michigan had reached an agreement 
to recognize each other’s plates for 21 days. 
The gasoline tax had not come into exist- 
ence. Time payments on all automobiles 
were a thing of the future. There were only 
4,200 miles of improved roads in the whole 
State of Michigan, and these were not ade- 
quately connected. There were only slightly 
more than 3,000,000 automobiles in the whole 
United States, and the car was still a luxury. 

Out on the west coast what was then a 
gigantic military demonstration saw the 
movement of a battery from Los Angeles to 
San Diego, 131 miles, in 8 hours. In Wash- 
ington the Congress was passing legislation to 
provide Federal aid for highways to assure 


our country a connecting system of improved © 


roads. Only two Members of the Senate and 
House committees drafting the original Fed- 
‘eral-aid bill are still in Congress. This legis- 
lation, more than anything else, is respon- 
sible for the vast national network of high- 
ways we enjoy today. Your automobile club 
of Michigan—then the Detroit Automobile 
Club—and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, with which it is affiliated, were in the 
vanguard of the forces which assured the 
Federal program for cooperation with the 
States in building roads. 

My good friend and colleague Senator Car. 
HayYvENn, of Arizona, when a Member of the 
House in 1916, said on the floor: “The 
American Automobile Association, in its ad- 
vocacy of national highways, has rendered a 
great service. There was no real good-roads 
movement in this country until this asso- 
ciation and others interested in improved 
ways of travel put their shoulders to the 
wheal, * °..%” 

If your motor club and the national or- 
ganization of which it is an important part 
had done nothing more in its whole history, 
it would have made a great contribution to 
American progress. I am sure that your 25- 
year club members thrill to the fact that 
you have had an active part in giving our 
country the benefits and blessings of high- 
way transportation. 

The force of the motor-club movement is 
easily explained. It is attributable to the 
mutuality of interest of members and the 
power of individual motor clubs as a basis 
for national recognition. I have had ample 
opportunity in Washington to visualize the 
high standing and wide public acceptance 
of our organization. It is based not entirely 
upon your fine set-up in the National Capital 
or on the high-grade leadership of President 
Henry, but also on the knowledge of those 
who make and administer our laws and con- 
trol our national destinies, that our power 
as an organization springs from the grass 
roots of America. 

Since you first gave your support to your 
motor club, many things have happened.. 
The barriers of State lines, so far as the pas- 
senger car is concerned, have virtually been 
erased. Progressive State highway and motor 
vehicle departments have been established 
in all our States. Our highways have be- 
come well marked and are easily followed. 
And with it all, you as motorists enjoy serv- 
ices and facilities, maps and travel publica- 
tions, organized action and organized 
strength in a degree which would have stag- 
gered your imagination a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

There are many other ways in which we 
can mark the advance of highway trans- 
portation during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. From the some 3,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles in use, the number has increased ten- 
fold. The automobile has become a vital fac- 
tor in our whole economic and social sys- 
tem. It is an important utility of the home, 
office, and factory. There is no phase of our 
whole existence that is not touched by some 
form of highway transportation. Some 
months ago, when you had a breakdown of 
mass transportation in Detroit, you were 
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furnished with a striking example of what 
the passenger-car means in the movement of 
our people. 

Twenty-five years ago there were only a 
few thousand miles of improved roads in 
widely scattered sections. They were not 
connected and travel horizons by automobile 
were limited. I recall that in the early twen- 
ties my own State of North Carolina was at- 
tracting national attention because it dared 
to vote the bonds for a system of surfaced 
highways. Many other States were also seek- 
ing laurels through road building. 

Today we have more than a million miles 
of surfaced roads, fashioned into a national 
system connecting every State, every city, 
every town, and every hamlet. There is no 
segment of our great population which is not 
on or near a surfaced road. Yet we have not 
fully grasped the significance of our highway 
system. What it actually means in the 
transportation of our people, as a factor in 
education, as a contribution to agriculture, 
and as an important element of business and 
industry, have somehow never been gotten 
across to our people. They see their indi- 
vidual automobiles and they know that there 
are roads. But our citizens generally do not 
visualize how completely they are dependent 
upon highway transportation, or how its 
stoppage would paralyze the country. Re- 
cently there came to my attention a report 
made at the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, by one of the 
real highway pioneers, Col. Sidney D. Waldon, 
now seated at this head table. That report 
impressed me very much—so much so that I 
would like to read to you a few pertinent 
paragraphs, as follows: 

“Our whole national-defense program and 
civilian economy today revolves around the 
flexibility of highway transportation. Our 
armed forces are being thoroughly motorized. 
Many defense production plants, Army can- 
tonments, and other military and naval 
establishments are entirely dependent upon 
motor transport. Hundreds of thousands of 
defense workers daily drive their cars millions 
of miles to and from their jobs. Surveys 
show that 77 percent of the trips made by 
our 27,000,000 passenger automobiles are for 
necessity purposes. 

“In the face of this striking evidence of 
the vital role of highway transport in na- 
tional defense and its importance to our 
everyday life, there are many indications that 
Official circles are still thinking of the auto- 
mobile in terms of a luxury or as something 
baneful and injurious, the use of which 
should be curtailed by excessive taxation. 
The experience of the last World War and the 
disastrous results of a break-down in highway 
transportation in other countries are seem- 
ingly being ignored. In fact, the failure of 
responsible agencies of Government to pro- 
vide expanded highway facilities to meet 
urgent defense needs and to plan now for the 
post-emergency period is nothing short of 
negligence in a national crisis. 

“What are the facts? For 2 years we have 
been engaged in an all-out defense effort. 
Yet delay and confusion has marked the at- 
tempt to secure urgently needed access roads 
connecting existing highways with military 
and training centers, defense-production 
plants, and sources of raw materials. Bicker- 
ing over methods has postponed the correc- 


tion of critical deficiencies in our network of 


strategic highways. Highway planning has 
been formless and scattered, while our mu- 
nicipalities and defense areas continue to be 
choked and stifled with traffic. There is no 
assurance whatever that the end of the emer- 
gency will find a sound program developed for 
utilizing road building as a means of meeting 
crucial needs and providing employment. 
“As a result of these conditions highway 
trends and other legislative developments 
affecting automobile use constitute one of the 
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greatest challenges which has ever con- 
fronted our organization. There is truly a 
crisis in highway transport. The way in 
which we meet the challenge will have an 
important bearing on our national-defense 
program and the whole fvture of motor trans- 
portation.” 

I subscribe wholeheartedly to these view- 
points. 

From my hurried and sketchy review of the 
last 25 years, you will readily see that the job 
of assuring our people maximum benefits 
from the automobile has just begun. The 
challenge today is greater than it was in 1916. 
But you pioneers have left us a proud heri- 
tage to carry on. You have given us the 
inspiration needed to do the job. 

Speaking officially, I know that our country 
faces a tremendous problem in trying to co- 
ordinate our various means of transportation 
by air, by rail, by highway, and by water. 
All the arts of molding public opinion have 
been used in efforts to sway public opinion. 
The problem has been given no little atten- 
tion in Congress. But Iam one of those who 
believe that public service must be the final 
criterion in meeting competitive conditions. 
In other words, the maximum benefits for 
our people must be the real test—let the 
chips fall where they may. 

As chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, I have been concerned by the de- 
lay in building roads vitally needed for na- 
tional defense. I have also been concerned 
by the lag on the part of many high in mili- 
tary circles in properly recognizing the im- 
portance of mechanized units and the part 
of highway transportation in our defense 
program. Fortunately, the advantage of 
mechanized units has been forced upon many 
who were slow to see them. Our Army is 
now being fully motorized. But our military 
leaders should have seen a few years ago what 
was coming and prepared for it. There is an 
old adage that an army moves on its stomach. 
I fear that some of our generals were think- 
ing in those terms. Today an army moves 
on wheels. 

Fortunately, public officials, police, and 
civilian groups have recognized these new 
conditions and are to be commended for their 
willingness to give full cooperation to mili- 
tary authorities. I regret that it has not been 
utilized in a greater degree. 

It is beginning to look to me as if too little 
attention is being given to the fact that high- 
way transport is an important element of 
defense and defense production. After 2 
years of defense activities we have just made 
available funds for roads to connect military 
and naval posts with existing highways. In 
many sections congestion around training 
centers and defense plants is actually delay- 
ing the movement of men and materials. 

Only recently, Senator Typrincs, of Mary- 
land, declared that a critical situation pre- 
vails in the Baltimore area. There, 42,000 
men are working in a new defense plant near 
Baltimore. To get to work, they have to wait 
3 or 4 hours because of traffic. They have to 
sit in their automobiles hour after hour every 
day, in lines miles long, in order to get to 
work. Similar conditions are reported from 
many other sections of the country. 

In fact, the seat of our National Govern- 
ment—Washington—is facing an epidemic of 
“creeping traffic paralysis.” Instead of be- 
ing a model for the efficient and safe move- 
ment of traffic, as it should be, our Capital 
City is lagging way behind many other cities. 
The responsibility is being shifted around 
among officials with the speed of a tank 
moving into action. 

In addition to the problems of adequate 
roads and eliminating the stifling traffic con- 
gestion as defense movements are super- 
imposed on civilian highway use, we should 
begin now in these fading days of 1941 to 
plan for the future. We must look ahead 
just as you looked ahead in 1916. I have 








one 
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no doubt that some curtailment of auto- 
mobile production is necessary. However, it 
should take into account the vital importance 
of cars for our people and possible substi- 
tutes for critical materials. Blanket cuts 
on a theoretical basis are not enough. The 
ability of manufacturers to produce for both 
defense and civilian needs should be con- 
sidered. The viewpoints of manufacturers 
should be given full attention in planning 
production because they have amply dem- 
onstrated their desire to put patriotism first: 
Competent authorities tell us that if sub- 
stantial progress is made in the development 
of the type of highway facilities needed in 
this country, present motor-vehicle usage 
will be doubled in the next 20 years. They 
mean doubled, not in terms of numbers of 
vehicles but in terms of mileage. Of course, 
this will help the replacement market. 
Looking ahead, one of the things that we 
must overcome is some thinking in Wash- 
ington as regards future highway develop- 
ment. There is a tendency on the part of 
some individuals in high posts to visualize 
the abolishment of the system under which 
we have attained the highways we have to- 
day. I refer to the system of Federal and 
State cooperation. Since 1916 the Federal- 
aid policy has proven sound. The Congress, 


' year after year, has evidenced its confidence 


in the United States Public Roads Admin- 
istration, headed by Commissioner Thomas 
H. MacDonald. It is my earnest hope that 
the program which he has so ably directed 
will be continued and expanded. 

Just prior to the emergency, there were 
developed facts through State highway-plan- 
ning surveys which gave us for the first time 
a clear-cut view of highway needs on the 
basis of traffic movements. No State has 
done a better jo» of utilizing these facts 
than the State of Michigan. It seems only 
proper that this great center of the auto- 
motive industry should offer leadership in 
road development. It is a tribute to the 
splendid job done by your Governor, Murray 
Van Waggoner, and G. Donald Kennedy, the 
head of your State highway department. It 
is fortunate that we will have their expe- 
rience and vision in planning roads for the 
years ahead. 

There has been a tendency in Washing- 
ton, a tendency which neither you nor I 
like, to centralize everything in the National 
Capital. My colleagues in the Senate who 
have aggressively led the highways move- 
ment tell me they are concerned over the 
constant sniping at the Federal-aid highway 
policy in an effort to have it ended. They 
claim that the principal criticism is the 
plan under which authorizations are made 
by one Congress and appropriations by an- 
other. This has proven necessary so that 
the States may know what cooperation from 
the Federal Government they may expect 
and shape their legislative authorized plans 
accordingly. This procedure has existed for 
more than 20 years. It seems eminently 
sound to me. I am frankly at a loss to 
understand the attitude of some in high 
posts as regards funds for highways. 

Here let me warn you of a responsibility 
that is yours. It was the force of the motor- 
club movement which led to the sound Fed- 
eral-aid highway principle now in effect. It 
will require the force of the motor-club 
movement to protect this principle. I have 
already referred to Mr. Henry’s leadership; 
as I look around me I see many who have 
since the very beginning of the motor club 


made worth-while contributions to the cause 
of motoring progress. They have made these 
contributions through your club and through 


their work in the national organization. 
Time does not permit me to name them all. 
But I would like to mention my old friend 
of many years, my companion in the moun- 
tains of my beloved home State, Jim Vernor. 

I visualize the motor clubs of the country 
leading a movement for the modernizing of 


the country’s roads and elimination of traffic 
bottlenecks with the same vigor that they got 
America “out of the mud.” I know of no 
other group or organization better fitted to 
serve the public interest. 

Today you face the challenge of the hour 
as you face the challenge of the future. An 
organization such as yours can make many 
contributions to further civilian activities 
closely linked with the war effort. You must 
proceed cautiously, of course, but you must 
also proceed courageously. Defense and 
prosecution of the war must be our first 
order. 

We do not know what effect the events of 
the next few months or even the next few 
weeks will have on general use of the auto- 
mobile or on materials and supplies for auto- 
mobiles. I have known for some time that 
many of your leaders have been thinking in 
terms of the emergency and the operations 
of your organization, not selfishly, but in the 
larger spirit of the opportunities to render 
patriotic service. Time has proven that they 
were thinking wisely. They should have 
your united support. 

Obviously, in times like the present, it has 
been necessary to switch from peacetime 
progress to first things first. In the highway 
field, it has meant that all emphasis today 
is on defense roads. But sometimes emer- 
gencies are used to advantage by those seek- 
ing to establish new ideologies. Newly cre- 
ated bureaus often seek to maintain them- 
selves by taking away activities and func- 
tions of longer established agencies of gov- 
ernment. This is a condition which must be 
faced. Yet I have always maintained, and 
still maintain, that Federal agencies can 
work to the disadvantage of the public as 
do minoriy groups seeking special rights. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe that ad- 
ministrative agencies of government should 
accept the decisions of Congress. 

To assure future roads there must be 
greater protection of highway funds. I have 
always believed that revenue from motor 
taxes should be left to the States. The Fed- 
eral Government entered this field a few years 
ago in an emergency. It has continued to 
collect taxes from the motorists, and these 
have been recently increased. When they 
were first levied the Congress frankly con- 
ceded that this source of Federal taxation 
was inequitable but that the levies were 
necessary to maintain adequate Federal reve- 
nue. Your organization is to be commended 
for its continuing efforts to assure reason- 
able and fair taxation of car owners. 

It is not my purpose in my talk tonight 
to go into taxation. It is an involved and 
painful subject. However, I have long felt 
that one of the things most needed in this 
country is a conference of Federal officials 
and representatives of State governments to 
determine once and for all their respective 
spheres of taxation. It will end the multi- 
plicity of duplicate and hidden taxes imposed 
on our citizens. Clear-cut knowledge of 
what they pay in taxes-and how they are 
paid will do more than anything else to bring 
about a better appreciation of Government 
and individual responsibilities. This is a 
dream under present conditions. But it is 
a dream which I hope will come true once 
a chaotic world again becomes normal. 

Today, as in 1916, we face many uncer- 
tainties. If anything, the crisis is more se- 
rious. Instead of facing war, we are actu- 
ally at war. It comes while we still have with 
us the shattered illusions of the last war. 
We have hardly recovered from a great eco- 
nomic depression. Fortunately, we have the 
inspiration of the tremendous advances of 
the last 25 years. In 1916 the automobile 
Was a crude contraption as compared with the 
automobile of today. We had no roads, but 
rather ruts through fields and forests. Avia- 
tion was still an adventure for dare-devils. 
Radio was a benefit yet to come. But why 


go on? You know as well as I the great - 
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achievements through inventive 
science which have come to us in 
single generation. 

By nature an optimist, I believe even 
things we have today will pale insignifi- 
cance as compared with the things to come. 
We were getting under way when the dogs 
of war were loosed in Europe. Our great 
world’s fairs were giving us a glimpse of what 
we might expect tomorrow. I have often 
thought of the great tragedy of tearing down 
the stupendous New York’s “world of tomor- 
row” and using the steel for munitions and 
implements of war. 

Confronting us is one of the gravest hours 
of our whole history. I wish it were in my 
power to tell you what lies ahead. But I 
have no such power. The events of the last 
week offer evidence of how rapidly condi- 
tions can change. In a world gone mad there’ 
are not charts or graphs for the next move. 

I can only tell you to have faith in the 
future, faith that right will always prevail, . 
faith that we will uphold the heritage that is 
ours. It is the one thing that our enemies— 
the enemies of democracy—know and fear. 

In conclusion, I want to wish for all of you 
many happy and eventful years ahead. I 
hope that 1941, despite the darkness of the 
hour, will be, as 1916 was, the beginning of 
another important era in the forward march 
of our country. I am happy to have been 
your speaker. And I congratulate you and 
your fellow members—you who really are the 
Automobile Club of Michigan—on the splen- 
did institution that is yours. 
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Award of Distinguished Service Medal to 
Senator Bankhead by American Farm 
Bureau Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM MONTGOMERY (ALA.) 
ADVERTISER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, last Tues- 
day, in the city of Chicago, the American 


-Farm Bureau Federation at its annual 


meeting awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for Agriculture to our col- 
league the senior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr,. BANKHEAD]. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article from the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Advertiser telling of the award, and giv- 
ing excerpts from speeches made on that 
occasion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of 
December 11,, 1941] 
NATIONAL FarM Bureau Pins DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE MEDAL ON SENATOR BANKHEAD 
(By Atticus Mullin) 


Cuicaco, December 10.—United States Sen- 
ator Joun H. BAnKuEeEapD, of Alabama, was one 
of three outstanding men in the Nation who 
received agriculture’s highest award, the 
American Farm Federation’s medal for dis- 





tinguished service. The other two men were 

In CLARENCE CANNON of Missouri 
and Dean Joseph L. Hills, of the Vermont Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 

The presentation of the awards to Senator 
BaNKHEAD and Congressman CANNON was 
made immediately preceding their addresses 
to the convention while the Hills award was 
made at the annual banquet Wednesday eve- 
ning. 

It was feared for a time that official duties 
in Washington would prevent Senator Banx- 
HEaD from taking his place here on the pro- 
gram of the Farm Bureau, but President 
Walter Randolph, of the Alabama bureau, pre- 
vailed upon the Senator to get permission 
from Majority Leader BarKLrey to attend the 
convention. Senator BarKLey reluctantly 
consented because all Senators are needed in 
Washington now. Senator BaNKHEAD re- 
mained in Chicago less than 4 hours before 
taking another train back to Washington. 
Low ceilings and flying hazards kept the Sen- 
ator from using the regular air liners. He is 
not much of a flier anyway. 


TRIBUTE FROM O'NEAL 


In presenting Senator BANKHEAD with the 
distinguished service medal, the services of 
the Senator were lauded by President O’Neal, 
who said, “A Member of the United States 
Senate since 1930, Senator BANKHEAD is one 
of the outstanding champions of agriculture 
in Congress. He has piloted through the Sen- 
ate some of the most important agricultural 
bills. He was coauthor of the Bankhead 
Cotton Control Act of 1934, the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, and the 
cotton-crop insurance bill of 1941. He led 
the movement for higher commodity loans 
in the present session of Congress. 

Senator BANKHEAD joins a very distin- 
guished company receiving this distinguished 
service medal from agriculture. Others who 
have received it in former years are President 
Roosevelt, Vice President Wallace, George M. 
Putnam and Mrs. Abbie Sargent, of Vermont; 
George L. Cooley, of Ohio; Dr. L. N. Duncan, 
of Auburn; Clifford Gregory and Mrs. Ells- 
worth Richardson, of Iowa; Sam Thompson, 
Frank Lowden, and Dudley Meyers, of Illinois; 
Prof. T. L. Haecker, of Minnesota; Andrew 
Shearer, of Kansas; E. V. Titus, George War- 
ren, and W. I. Myers, of New York; Cecil Creel, 
of Nevada; Dr Taitt Butler and H. A. Morgan, 
of Tennessee; Senator George W. Norris, of 
Nebraska; Dr. Ben Kilgore, of North Carolina; 
and Chester Davis, of Missouri. 


BANKHEAD’S RESPONSE 


Senator BANKHEAD expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the award. He said the time had 
come in American life when: every farmer 
in the Nation should belong to a farm 
organization. He expressed hope that in the 
next year the American Farm Bureau would 
double in numbers. 

“I am gratified,” said Senator BANKHEAD, 
after the formal program and while talking 
to the writer, “at what I hear from Ala- 
bama. They tell me we will have more 
than 60,000 farmers in the organization next 
year. That is a fine showing. I wish every 
farmer in Alabama would join. If farmers 
generally knew that the farm organization 
had saved them from economic slavery, they 
would join up. Only organized effort could 
have prevented a financial debacle for the 
farmers of the Nation. Everything else is 
organized and certainly the farmer should 
be.” 

Senator BANKHEAD, of course. was dis- 
tressed over the war with Japan. “Our 
Government did everything possible to pre- 
serve peace,” he said. “Now that the un- 
warranted attack has been made upon us, 
we of America will put our shoulders to the 
wheel until victory is achieved. It may be 
@ long fight but we will win.” 
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The election of officers will take place 
Thursday and no sort of opposition has ap- 
peared to the reelection of President Edward 
A. O’Neal to the presidency of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 





Industry and Labor in the War Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, this 
morning there appeared in the Baltimore 
Sun an editorial under the headline “To 
Industry and Labor” which I should like 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of December 12, 
1941] 


TO INDUSTRY AND LABOR 


Hitler has thrown down the challenge of 
battle to American industry and to American 
labor. We need not detain ourselves with 
Mussolini’s declaration of war. Mussolini is 
the comic relief of the world’s tragedy. Hitler 
counts. He is at the heid of a numerous 
people of great talent and great resource. 
He commands the energies of an enslaved 
continent. He is formidable. He is terrible. 
His challenge goes to the foundation of our 
strength. 

Make no mistake. The challenge is to 
American industry and to American labor. 
He casts the die on his assumption that he 
and his allies will be able to whittle our 
arms of war into futility before American 
industry and American labor can provide our 
arms with the materials to crush him. He 
boasts truthfully of his superb army and his 
superb air force. Directly or indirectly, they 
have subdued all of Europe save Britain and 
Russia and have appropriated the goods of 
their victims. He now has in the Japanese 
Navy a superb force at sea, as we in our over- 
confidence have learned to our sorrow. The 
forces at his command will be able to carry 
out his purpose to whittle down our arms of 
war unless American industry and American 
labor rise in their might and produce faster 
than he can whittle. ‘ 

With his air force, plus his submarines, he 
propeses to crush Britain on land and sea, 
With his Army, plus his air force, he proposes 
to crush Russia in the spring, should she con- 
tinue to resist him. With his Japanese Navy, 
added to his air force and his submarines, he 
propcses to cut us off from access to vital ma- 
terials and simultaneously to cut off the flow 
of our goods to Britain, Russia, China, and 
other allies. He proposes to hem us in, de- 
prived of vital materials and of effectual com- 
munication with gallant allies. In thus 
weakening us he will have further weakened 
our Allies. Having weakened our Allies, he 
will dispose of them. Having disposed of 
them, he will undertake to dispose of us, 
standing alone. That is his calculation. 
That has always been his calculation, what- 
ever his strategy. 

To meet this menace to our freedom, our 
integrity, our actual physical safety, we must 
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rely on our own minds and strong right arms 
as they are organized in American industry 
and American labor. We must produce ships, 
planes, tanks, arms, munitions, food, clothing. 
We must produce more today than we did 
yesterday. More tomorrow than we did to- 


. day. Vastly more next month than we did 


this month and vastly more again in the 
following month. That is the way in which 
we shall equip our forces. That is the way 
in which we shall keep open the lines of 
effectual transportation between us and our 
Allies. That is the way in which we shall 
provide the gocds with which to keep Britons 
on their feet, and Russians on their feet, and 


‘Chinese on their feet in heroism which is 


unsurpassed in all the annals of mankind 

Do not pay undue attention to the diplo- 
matic situation. It is well to know the cir- 
cumstances in which Hitler and his satellites 
have brought war to us. But all of us know 
that if one set of circumstances had failed to 
serve their purpose, another set would have 
been created. And do not worry about the be- 
havior of the Army and Navy. Overly confi- 
dent, they were caught unawares by the Jap- 
anese, who invented treachery in modern 
war, saw their tactics expanded by Hitler 
and, in turn, expanded Hitler’s theory and 
practice of the code of dishonor. But we 
know our men and the hearts that are in 
them. And the news from the Far East 
shows that they have gone into action with 
righteous rage directing their aim. They will 
never fail us on the long test, not though we 
at home should fail them in this hour of 
history. 

Do not let your mind be dominated by any 
question of diplomacy or of military and naval 
operations. Put your mind on the simple, 
massive, monumental fact that Hitler’s chal- 
lenge is a challenge to American industry and 
American labor. Put your mind on the simple, 
massive, monumental fact that he calculates 
that he can beat our Army and Navy and our 
Allies before American industry and American 
labor give them the materials with which to 
crush him. Go forth on this home front with 
every energy of minds and strong right arms. 
And damned be that man who thinks first 
of self. 





Junior Order United American Mechanics 
Place Wreath at Tomb of Unknown 
Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ADDRESS BY RALPH MORRIS, NATIONAL 
COUNCILOR 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, the 
national board of officers and members of 
the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics from some 14 States, following 
the annual custom, placed a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington Cemetery on November 9, 1941. 

Hon. Ralph Morris, national councilor, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., delivered on that 
Gay a very able and appropriate address. 
I ask unanimous consent that the address 
be published in the Appendix of the 
RECORD, 


Seeneeteetiede ene 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We stand here at this great historic shrine 
as so many hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of speakers have stood facing a group of patri- 
otic Americans. I wish it were in my 
to be gifted with words adequate to this spot 
and its memories, but I doubt that any words, 
no matter how inspired by this place and 
this occasion, can ever hope to rise to the 
level of the things done for our country and 
for the cause of freedom among all mankind. 

All I can hope to do is to point out this 
certain truth—that today you who are listen- 
ing to me here, your friends, your neighbors, 
the whole people of this State and district, 
and all our States are face to face with a pe- 
riod of trial and struggle which may be as 
severe and critical for the cause of human 
liberty as the winter which was faced by 
George Washington and his soldiers in 1777. 

With all their hearts and souls those men 
of Valley Forge believed in liberty and in 
democracy. They valued it more than their 
lives. They valued it above its cost in suf- 
fering, privation, cold, and hunger. They 
were not professional soldiers. They were 
men like you and me; they were American 
farmers and mechanics, student- and store 
clerks. To serve in George Washington’s 
armies they were giving up everything a man 
holds dear and risking the wrath of the 
greatest nation on earth with no other mate- 
rial reward than a few pennies a day in the 
scrip of the Continental Congress. And they 
were very young—unbelievably young; but in 
those boys and men burned such a stern, 
bright fire of devotion to the cause of human 
freedom that one by one over the whole earth 
for 160 years the people of the world took 
freedom as their ideal and won freedom for 
themselves. 

In China, in Russia, in France, in Poland, 
and Holland the tide of liberty rose through 
the whole of the nineteenth century, for these 
long-dead boys and men had kindled a flame 
which encircled the earth. 

A hundred and fifty years of human his- 
tory was written through the faith in the 
hearts of those starved, cold recruits of 
George Washington’s Continental Army. 
And for the common man that was the 
noblest, most enlightened, most progressive 
century and a half from the beginning of time. 

It was a century and a half in which 
human rights, human brotherhood, univer- 
sal education, and personal liberty were the 
rising passion of every land. even the most 
benighted, even the most oppressed. 

No one then questioned the worth of those 
ideals; even the Czars of Russia, the Em- 
perors of Imperial Germany, the Sultans of 
Turkey bowed to the force of liberty released 
here on the soil of America. 

But there is today a bitter truth that must 
be faced. The growth of freedom has met 
with a great obstruction. Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said that “Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.” But that is a fact which a 
large part of our civilized world had for- 
gotten. They have forgotten that freedom, 
the most precious gift of human life, was 
bought and secured for mankind with suffer- 
ing, with tears, with blood. 

Today democracy’s enemies have grown 
strong. In central Europe a generation is 
being reared to revile and hate the name of 
democracy. A powerful military empire is 
dedicated to the destruction of democracy. 
And we, in this year of our Lord 1941, are 
back face to face with one of the great crises 
of American history; back again, like those 
heroic dead, in a time that tries men’s souls. 
Today this whole Nation faces another Valley 
Forge. Another period of sacrifice, another 
birth of devotion to those strong principles 
by which our Nation was born and became 
supreme among the people of the world in 
freedom and in the welfare of the common 
man. 


We face a time indeed that can be the best 
time or the worst time ever lived through in 
the history of our land. The best time, if 
out of the fire of self-sacrifice our sense of 
the worth of freedom grows strong and unas- 
Sailable. The worst time if we cannot bring 
to the altar of freedom the price of labor and 
devotion which this hour demands of every 
surviving democracy in the world. 

Do we think it cost nothing to the men 
who camped on these winter hills to buy our 
freedom? George Washington was the rich- 
est man in the American colonies. Had he 
chosen he could have lived an easy and com- 
fortable life on his immense plantation, sur- 
rounded by every luxury, waited on hand and 
foot. Instead he chose a bieak room, the 
winter’s cold, and constant exertion and 
anxiety. And by that choice we are a free 
and independent Nation today. 

I know that we are worthy of the gift 
these men of old passed on to us. I know 
that in every American's heart lies something 
of which the forces of tyranny, the forces 
opposed to democracy, are aitogether unaware. 
They see us rich and contented, devoted to 
all the arts and humanities of peace. But 
what they do not know is that in the breast 
of every man who has inherited this gift of 
liberty there sleeps a soldier, ready to rouse 
and fight whenever his freedom is assailed. 
I know that in this peaceful throng, in this 
great and ancient society of which you all 
are members or friends, there stands here 
an invisible army ready for the call. 

The strength of our people has always been, 
not mereiy in their success, not merely in 
their wealth, and not merely in those bene- 
fits and privileges in which we excel all men 
on this earth, but our power to say, in every 
hour of trial, that, of all human benefits, 
freedom comes first; that it is worth, and 
always has been, the same complete devotion 
these heroic dead brought to its birth at 
Valley Forge, and on the fields of German- 
town, and Brandywine, and Yorktown. 

That I know will be your answer. That is 
the answer I see on your faces and the answer 
which I know is written in your hearts. A 
willingness to endure every needed sacrifice 
that here in America on this sacred soii the 
reign of freedom shall be made certain for 
ourselves and for our sons and daughters 
forever. 

However long this period of trial, however 
heavy the blows which the structure of liberty 
has to endure, this I know, that when these 
days are ended we shall be able to say like 
the prophet Isaiah of old, in the pride of 
stoutness of our hearts, “The bricks are 
fallen down, but we will build with human 
stone. The sycamores are cut down, but we 
wili change them into cedars.” 

“For God and country, now, as always.” 





War With the Nazis and the Fascists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


AMERICA REPLIES TO A CHALLENGE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, today the Congress of the 
United States, in formal resolution, de- 
clared war against Fascist Italy and Nazi 
Germany. We declared it only as a re- 
sult of a declaration of war against us 
earlier today by these two countries. 
This is not a voluntary entrance on our 
part into World War No. 2. In honor 


and decency we had no choice but to ac- 
cept the challenge. We recognized that 
a state of war existed. Hitler and Mus- 
solini have thrown to us the gauntlet— 
we cannot step aside and avoid seeing or 
touching it. 

WE MUST NOT DELUDE OURSELVES 


We are in this war up to the hilt now. 
Let no one take this course slightly. It 
is the height of idiocy for any American 
to intone to himself the egotistical 
mouthings of old that the United States 
was and.is invincible—that we have not 
been defeated in war heretofore and 
therefore cannot be hereafter. We are 
fighting for our very national existence. 
We are compelled now to fight actually 
for self-preservation. We have taken on 
the greatest military machine in the his- 
tory of the world. We are arrayed 
against minions of a psychopathic per- 
sonality, who infuses such fanatical de- 
votion in his followers that they fight 
like robots and automatons. ‘The sol- 
diers of Hitler seem to be immune to 
pain, fear, and mercy. But we can win, 
we shall win, and we will win this war. 
I wish I could comfort the mothers and 
fathers of America by reassurances to the 
effect that their treasured sons could in 
large part avoid wounds, disease, dis- 
figurement, death, or loss of mind. Mr. 
Speaker, we are faced with sanguinary 
months and years ahead. Long, hard, 
almost unendurable, nerve-wracking 
months and years of travail, suffering, 
and woe—of uncertainties, doubts, mis- 
givings. But Americans are good sports. 
Just as in football contests they thrill at 
witnessing a scrappy team putting up a 
battle against great odds, so will they be 
inspired in this terrific struggle by the 
spectacle of courageous Americans un- 
willing to retreat before the onrush of 
the determined enemy. 

This is not the time to speak at length, 
Mr. Speaker, anent the historical back- 
ground of this struggle, nor of military 
or naval strategy. At a subsequent and 
more propitious moment I shall expatiate 
upon those features of World War No. 2. 
DO NOT UNFAIRLY TREAT ITALIAN- AND 

GERMAN-AMERICANS 


Before closing, Mr. Speaker, I would 
abjure my fellow Americans not to per- 
secute and prosecute their neighbors who 
are of Italian or German extraction. 
Many disgraceful episodes, involving 
outrageous and indecent attacks upon 
German-Americans, characterized some 
sections of America during World War 
No. 1. Because a neighbor happens to be 
of German or Italian ancestry does not 
per se indicate that such Italian or Ger- 
man has any sympathy with, or is a pro- 
ponent of, the totalitarian and brutally 
cruel philosophies expounded by Herr 
Hitler and/or Signor Mussolini. Au con- 
traire, such German or Italian may, and 
in many cases is, imbued with a relentless 
and vitriolic hatred of fascism and all 
its works. Let us ban witch hunts. Let 
us uphold the Bill of Rights. Let us not 
give way to fears. Let us recognize that 
our cause is just and cannot be advanced 
by any form of lynching practice, mild or 
severe, directed at Italian- or German- 
Americans. Let us rise above puerile 
manifestations and be civilized in our 
treatment of neighbor and fellow resi- 
dents in these our beloved United States. 





1 Have the Most Beautiful Flag in the 
World, and I’m Waving It! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS R. SMITH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, December 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM MRS. J. W. KIRCHHOFF, JR. 





Mr. SMITH of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REecorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter written by Mrs. J. W. Kirchhoff, 
Jr., whose husband is past commander of 
the Shoemaker Post, American Legion, 
Bridgeton, N. J. Permission to insert 
this letter in the Recorp was obtained 
from Lt. Col. Arthur L. Lemon and Col. 
Robert C. Brady, of the Quartermaster 
Corps, War Department, Philadelphia: 


Dear Sir: You know, this draft business 
and all the squawking of the mothers of the 
little jeeps downright amuses me. How their 
little darlings have gotten their spirits plumb 
busted because they have to stay in service 
another 18 months. Imagine that, and all 
for the service of their country, too! The 
idea! 

Just for a change, let’s hear about a couple 
of guys that don’t mind giving Uncle Sam a 
lift when he needs them. 

One is a kid 18 years old, who enlisted for 
8 years—and he, I’m proud to say, is my son. 
My only son. Sure, it breaks my heart to 
have him so far from home, but at least I can 
try to be as good a soldier as he is trying to 
be. He is in Savannah with the air base— 
and he had a grand Work Projects Adminis- 
tration job, digging up palm trees to four- 
o’clocks out of a grave job—to say nothing 
of good old kitchen-police duty. He’s going 
to be an airplane mechanic as soon as they 

et around to him, and when this part of 
is training is done. And he has gained 
10 pounds and looks wonderful. Right now 
he’s down in Louisiana on the big maneuvers, 
living in mud up to his neck, and waiting 
in line for his chow. But does he holler? 
Not that boy. To him that’s a mere fact and 
part of a job to be done. He’s learning that 
to be a man is so much more fun than play- 
ing marbles. 

The other boy is his school pa!, and he was 
drafted—so he enlisted for the Air Service. 
They shipped him down to Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., and he loved it. Writes home it’s the 
life, and told of the wonderful food he has, 
like chicken and ice cream. Now he has been 
transferred to Chanute Field to learn what 
he has always wanted to be—and never had 
the money for—an air pilot. 

What if a war is just around the corner? 
Will yowling like a cat with its tail caught 
in the door help? We mothers have a big 
job ahead of us, and before I’a go around 
doing the droop act and make everybody 
miserable and afraid, including my son, I’d 
take an aspirin, or something. If “Sonny” 
has his spirit broken already, it will probably 
be in seven pieces if he has to fight. Some 
soldier, if you ask me, and maybe didn’t have 
much spunk to start with! 

And don’t think I’m not scared to death 
myself. There are nights when little devils 


of fear raise merry heck with my sleep, and 
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I've lost weight wondering where it will all 
end. Just the same, there is a job to be 
done, and my son and I will do it together. 

And there’s plenty to do if we look around. 
Soldiers don’t get enough pay to afford luxu- 
ries, and packing a box for our soldier is a 
big day in our home. It requires time and 
care to have it just right—not too large and 
yet enough for him to share with his buddies. 
Even little sister spends hours of sweat and 
toil icing cakes with such beautiful violent 
colors that it looks like a gas attack when he 
opens the box. Then shopping for socks and 
undies, shaving lotions, and a metal mirror 
(I spent a whole morning trying to find 
one)—it all takes hours to find just the right 
thing; writing to him and encouraging his 
friends to take time, too, because letters from 
home help a fellow to do his best. There are 
lots and lots of things like those—you just 
don’t have time to worry. 

And we’ve got to have faith—faith in God, 
in our country, and our President. Words 
we’ve heard so much and they mean so much. 
We're not smart enough to run this coun- 
try. If we were, we’d be doing it. So I say 
let the President handle his job and let us 
do ours. We can’t even make « radio speech 
like he can—but he can’t bake a cake, either. 
He didn’t pull this mess down on our heads, 
and neither did we. 

It’s like when our boys were little. We 
sent him out to play, and along comes a big 
bully, knocks him down and rolls him in the 
mud. I don’t know about you, but I didn’t 
sit down and wail because he had been treated 
so terribly. I spent my time making him 
strong and well and teaching him to take 
his own part, so that he came up out of the 
mud and gave the bully some of his own 
medicine. Some of our boys are getting 
plenty of mud, but it will wash off—and it’s 
good mud; good American mud, at that, and 
nothing to worry about as icng as we can 
come up out of it and give that bully in 
Europe what he so richly deserves. When I 
think of the pitiful children ir Europe, I'd 
like to go after him personally. 


And it’s not only children I’m thinking 
of. How about the mess he’s making of the 
lives of some of our finest people? Do you 
remember Lindbergh before he was married? 
Our most perfect specimen of typical Ameri- 
can young manhood—modest, unassuming, 
straightforward, and honest—and yet so 
proud. Famous throughout the world and a 
name that would have gone down in history 
as one of the greatest of all times. Left 
alone with the work he loved and was meant 
for, he would mean so much more to us now 
than his effort for intrigue and world policies, 
and that he’s not fitted for. Sneered at and 
openly booed, they’ve done that to our very 
own hero. Now he’s just a good mechanic 
gone wrong. But we can forgive him and still 
admire him for what he might have been, 
because he’s not the only one that backs the 
wrong horse, and we all make mistakes. 

Our course is simple and true. This is no 
time to droop around with nothing better 
to do than to groan and moan and listen to 
disloyal talk. Whether we're responsible for 
this thing or not, we’ve got it, and there’s 
only one way to go. My mother used to say 
to me, “Don’t pray God to spare you trouble, 
pray for courage to meet it.” 

So I’m backing my President every inch of 
the way. And to those who don’t want to 
back him, I have this to say: Get on over there 
in Europe, where you belong. You will “back” 
there, with a Nazi right behind you—and it 
won’t be funny. 

I know a lot of folks will say, “Just some 
more flag waving,” and that’s O. K., too. I 
have the most beautiful flag in the world to 
wave—and I’m waving it. 
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River and Harbor Bill Should Be Passed 
at Once—Remember Pearl Harbor! 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, by all means the river and 
harbor bill recently reported from the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House should be passed at once. It is 
one of the most essential measures for 
the long-range defense of this Nation 
that has yet been presented. 

The Tennessee Valley, the greatest 
area in America for the production of 
war materials, is now virtually bottled 
up. We need the outlet down the Tom- 
bigbee to the Gulf. 

The recent disaster in Pearl Harbor 
is the greatest argument that has yet 
been produced for the development of 
methods of ingress and egress to the 
Great Lakes, the Gulf of Mexico, and 
other inland water facilities, in order to 
protect our Navy and to provide safe 
places for construction and repairs of 
our naval vessels. 

Besides, we have reached the point 
where our east and west railroads, in 
fact, all cur. railroads, are going to be 
taxed to the very limit. 

We have a shortage of electric power. 
This bill provides for the production of 
13,000,000.000 kilowatt-hours a year. 

We are fighting against countries that 
have their inland waterways developed; 
we are fighting against countries that 
have their water power developed; and if 
we are going to meet the situation 
throughout the long years of war that 
are ahead of us, we are going to have to 
develop ours as rapidly as possible. 

I hope the leadership will call this 
measure up at the earliest opportunity 
and let us pass it, so that work on these 
vital improvements may be started with- 
out delay. 

Remember Pearl Harbor! 





The War With Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


FAR EASTERN WAR LORDS LET LOOSE A HURRICANE 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, our whole Nation was horrified 
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yesterday when over the radio we were 
apprised of the shocking events which 
have transpired in the Philippine Islands 
and in the beautiful Territory of Hawaii. 
The wanton and excruciatingly cruel 
attack upon our ships of war, our planes, 
and our Army, at or near Pearl Harbor, 
in the exquisitely loyely island of Oahu, 
was wholly unprovoked and indefensible. 


WE DID NOT WANT WAR 


The fat is in the fire. The Rubicon 
has been crossed. There is no turning 
back. The people of the United States 
are traditionally peace lovers. They are 
normally prone to disparage and ridicule 
bellicosity in their fellows. Prior to this 
foul and horrifying attack by the Nip- 
ponese upon American territory, in the 
Western Hemisphere, the great majority 
of our people had indicated a disposition 
to oppose voluntary participation in 
World War No. 2. There was a genuine 
difference of opinion existing among 
thoughtful Americans as to methods and 
means to be adopted in a world crisis. 
All, however, were of a unit in their con- 
demnation of the despicable Hitler and 
the slimy camp followers who comprise 
his council of advisers. Americans were 
virtually unanimous likewise in their 
contempt for Mussolini and his mouth- 
ings, struttings, and egocentric, megalo- 
maniacal cavortings. But though we 
contemned and stigmatized these two 
self-proclaimed Messiahs, we were re- 
luctant to embark upon a war against 
them, as long as their lackeys and 
flunkeys, their military strumpets and 
docile armies had not committed any 
substantial overt acts against us. Our 
beloved country is at war with the Axis— 
not by our own will, but in resistance to 
aggression against us. We must fight or 
surrender. It is not in American tradi- 
tion or history to surrender. We pro- 
pose to fight. 

NO PLACE FOR UNFIT NOW AMONG OFFICERS 


We must marshal our vast resources of 
manpower and raw materials. We must 
subordinate all else to the common objec- 
tive of administering a crushing defeat 
upon the little brown men. We must 
compel recognition .of efficiency among 
high Army and Navy Air Corps officers. 
We must eliminate the unfit. We must 
mercilessly divorce sentiment from the 
grim business of war. We must retire 
those officers who are disqualified for 
active service by reason of age, physical 
infirmities, or ineptitude. The lazy, the 
inefficient, the careless, must all get out 
of the service. There is but little time. 

MISTAKE TO PATRONIZE THE JAPANESE 

We on the Pacific coast have never un- 
derestimated the Japanese. We know 
them as our neighbors. They are a smart 
people. They are energetic. They are 
clever. They are good imitators. They 
make superb farmers. They are neat and 
clean. They are devoted family folks. 
They make good mechanics. They have 
an excellent navy. 

It will be no easy task to whip the Jap- 
anese. We are faced with a long war. 
Let us tighten our belts, gird on our ar- 
mor, and prepare for the test of battle. 
WE NEED THE BEST AVAILABLE EQUIPMENT IN 

FAIRNESS TO OUR BOYS 


I have been one of those Congressmen 
who had resisted tendencies toward war, 


though voting at all times for appropri- 
ations and authorizations for supplying 
our armed services with the best and 
most efficient of modern mechanical 
equipment, qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. I have been fearful that some of 
our best artillery and modern armored 
planes had been given away. I have been 
apprehensive lest we have stripped to the 
point of danger our artillery cf its heavier 
field weapons and of long-range antiair- 
craft guns. However, the need now is to 
concentrate such weapons as we have in 
the hands of our heroic boys who are 
baring their breasts to the bullets of the 
enemy. On the high seas, in the Philip- 
pines, in the islands of the mid-Pacific, 
in the areas contiguous to the Japanese 
Archipelago, our courageous fellow Amer- 
icans are daring all, risking all, to pre- 
serve and protect this beloved land of 
ours, which we all love and respect. These 
boys are fighting for you and for me; 
they are getting wounded and dying to 
maintain our Bill of Rights, to perpetu- 
ate constitutional democracy, to rebuke 
and destroy those who would tear it 
asunder. 
JAP WAR PARTY INVARIABLY UTILIZED TREACHERY 

AND SURPRISE AT INCEPTION OF HER WARS 

There is nothing new about the tactics 
employed by the Japs. In 1894 they 
seized Port Arthur at the inception of 
their then war with China, though at the 
moment negotiating with Chinese envoys 
for peace. In February 1904, while the 
Russian Pacific squadron was divided into 
two sections, the Japanese struck without 
warning, though at the moment negotiat- 
ing for peace with Czarist envoys. The 
Japanese Fleet under Admiral Togo, on 
the night of February 8, 1904, having 
steamed secretly to Port Arthur’s harbor 
approaches, surprised the Russian squad- 
ron with torpedo-boat destroyers and 
wrought heavy damage. 

MORE JAPANESE MISREPRESENTATIONS AND 

AGGRESSIONS 

Though the Nipponese could not get in 
past the shore batteries then, they did 
bottle up half of the Russian Pacific 
Fleet. During the fateful 3 days of May 
27-29, 1905, the Russian naval power was 
crushed at the great naval battle of 
Tsushima. At that time the Russians 
had sent a fleet across two-thirds of the 
world, only to lose it to the Japs under 
Togo. The same deceptive methods were 
employed by the Japanese in 1917, when 
they seized the German treaty port of 
Kiaochow, in the Province of Shantung. 
Similar underhanded methods of dissim- 
ulation and pretense were employed by 
the Japanese in the naval conference in 
Washington, D. C., in 1921. The Japa- 
nese lied when they agreed to accept 
Germany’s former island colonies in the 
Pacific with the understanding that these 
mandated areas should remain unforti- 
fied. Promptly the Japanese, with 
tongue in cheek and with fingers figu- 
ratively crossed, engaged in febrile efforts 
to fortify the islands. Within concealed 
harbors they set up shipyards, drydocks, 
and adjacent to such harbors they erected 
airplane factories of immense scope, cre- 
ated vast airfields, and put up subter- 
ranean hangars. 

In 1931 the Japs invaded five northern 
Provinces of China, and by fire and 
sword, deceit and treachery, both on the 
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battlefield and in international diplo- 
macy, acquired the richest area in all of 
slumbering China. They made of Man- 
churia the fictitiously independent na- 
tion of Manchukuo, and set up a puppet 
government directly under and subser- 
vient to the Japanese military clique. 
Following that came the first attack 
upon Shanghai, without warning and 
wholly lacking in provocation. In the 
intervening years Korea had been ac- 
quired and later, by deception, a lease of 
the southern half of Sakhalin was se- 
cured. Thus has Japan built her em- 
pire—built it on the ashes and as the 
fruit of lies, fraud, deceit, misrepresenta- 
tion, treachery, and by fire and sword. 


THE JAP WAR MACHINE IS FORMIDABLE 


Let us not underestimate the formida- 
bility of the Japanese war machine. 
Japan, too, has not lost wars. Her peo- 
ple constitute the proudest race in the 
world. Her leaders will commit hara-kiri 
when they feel that their personal honor 
has been impinged in the slightest de- 
gree. Death on the battlefield is the 
highest honor a Japanese family can 
achieve for one of its members. The re- 
ligion of the Japanese makes them fa- 
natical as warriors in risking all for the 
Mikado and the Order of the Rising Sun. 

WE HAVE BEEN NEGLIGENT 

We have been grossly negligent, care- 
less, and oblivious of consequences. We 
too often have been culpable of assuming 
toward the Japs a superiority complex. 
Our United States Naval Intelligence 
needs much jacking up. The Director of 
our Naval Intelligence is listed in the So- 
cial Register, where may be found some 
of the blue-blooded members of the Na- 
tional Capital’s so-called 400. The Di- 
rector graces an imposing mansion over- 
looking the Potomac River in Virginia. 
He entertains delightfully, and is an af- 
fable, socially inclined, cultured gentle- 
man. He is not so efficient as a navigator. 

The Naval Intelligence Director and his 
erstwhile associate and predecessor are 
coveted assets at social functions and are 
much sought after by ambitious hostesses 
in the National Capital and environs. 
They have established rigid rules for ad- 
mission into Naval Intelligence. The 
line of demarcation is well defined, be- 
tween “belonging” and being “on the out- 
side.” One of the indispensable qualifi- 
cations is that the candidate for Naval 
Intelligence must come from a family at 
least four generations old in the United 
States. In other words, no member of 
the Naval Intelligence can be an immi- 
grant, the son of an immigrant, or the 
grandson of an immigrant. Both his 
grandfather and his grandmother must 
have been born in the United States of 
America. 

SNOBBERY IN THE INTELLIGENCE SERVICE? 


Snobbery, you Say! Perish the 
thought! The Greeks had a word for it! 
Just an exclusive club! We must keep 
out the riffraff! I sometimes suspect 
that certain brass hats are so busy dis- 
cussing ways and means of subverting 
civil rights for labor leaders that they 
have little time or energy, in addition 
to attending social functions, bending the 
elbow, and making a hit with lady friends, 
to check up on enemy movements, 








Intelligence service can never be ef- 
fective if it is comprised of blue bloods 
exclusively. We have enough of that type 
in our diplomatic service. Let us purge 
them out of Army and Naval Intelligence. 
We need men who are linguists; men who 
can speak the language of the enemy, 
understand his habits, and mingle with 
him. We need men who are not fearful 
of getting their hands dirty; of wearing 
old clothes. We need men who are fear- 
less of danger, and who glory in adven- 
ture. 

The director of our Army Intelligence is 
another gracious and affable gentleman, 
whose fellow officers and advisers are 
young blue bloods who look well in a uni- 
form and whose figures would grace most 
drawing rooms, especially when capari- 
soned in Brooks Bros. tuxedoes, or in one 
of Bell’s exclusive tailored models of the 
latest style in plush capes and full-dress 
suits, not to mention or overlook highly 
polished decorations and medals to stud 
such uniforms. Places in the military 
intelligence are reserved for members of 
America’s best families. They are as ig- 
norant of life in Japanese slum areas 
and of the influence of the geisha and 
Yoshiwara activities upon the soul of 
Japan as though they were on the planet 
Mars. 

Had our intelligence services been on 
the job and had our scout patrols been 
properly vigilant, they would have known 
of the impending approach of the Jap- 
anese plane carriers or heavy bombers 
and certainly would have had prescience 
of Japan declaring war upon the United 
States. 

AUSTRALIA SENSED THE TEMPEST TO COME 

On Wednesday, December 3, the Aus- 
tralian Government announced that war 
would break out between the United 
States and Japan on the following week 
end, which meant the week end just 
past. Australia thereupon canceled all 
Christmas and other leaves, put all the 
island continent’s armed services on the 
alert, immediately shifted all war activi- 
ties to a 24-hour-a-day basis, and pre- 
pared resolutely to meet and face, with- 
out hesitation, the ineluctable crisis just 
ahead. 

REMEMBER THE ALAMO! 


Wake up, America! Remember De- 
cember 7! Remember Pearl Harbor! 
We have had two other unforgettable 
occurrences in past American history, 
memory of which infuriated and in- 
flamed our soldiers and sailors. Re- 
member the Alamo! The Alamo was a 
famous fort, now a national monument 
in its rebuilt condition, in the city of San 
Antonio, Tex., which was besieged, its 
defenders hopelessly outnumbered, in 
1836, by General Santa Anna at the head 
of the Mexican Army, when its brave de- 
fenders fought to the last man. Their 
inspiring example affords a glorious page 
in American history, and their inspira- 
tion and contribution is engraved in let- 
ters of flaming gold upon the pillars of 
government comprising the Texas Com- 
monwealth. Yes, indeed, remember the 
Alamo! 

REMEMBER THE “MAINE”! 


February 15, 1898, the battleship Maine 
was sunk without warning in the harbor 
of Habana, Cuba; 266 Americans per- 
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ished. It has been freely charged that 
the ship was blown up by Spanish sabo- 
teurs, agents of the Kingdom of Spain. 
It was a cruel and frightful tragedy. Its 
perpetrators forfeited all claim to mercy. 
The sinking of the Maine made certain 
our entry into a war with Spain a few 
weeks later. Remember the Maine! 

And now, remember Pearl Harbor. 
I HAVE CONSTANTLY OPPOSED APPEASEMENT OF 

JAPAN 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been aware 
of the danger to American safety of the 
Japanese war machine. I have deplored 
appeasement of the Japanese aggressor. 
Throughout the principal cities of our 
country I have made numerous ad- 
dresses, demanding the cessation of the 
shoddy business of selling matériel of 
war to the Axis countries and their affili- 
ates. Especially have I denounced the 
sale of scrap metal and petroleum prod- 
ucts to the Japanese Empire. We have 
scandalously stripped our own country 
of a major share of the available sources 
of scrap metal and shipped the same to 
Japan, often for the sake of profit, 
knowing full well that such scrap metal 
would be promptly melted and used by 
the little brown men for the manufac- 
ture of shells, guns, tanks, planes, ships, 
all possibly to be used against us. No 
more suicidal policy has ever been per- 
mitted by any modern country. Japan 
has been our potential enemy since the 
turn of the century. The late Admiral 
Robley D. Evans, Commander in Chief 
of the great White Fleet of 16 battle- 
ships, which was sent around the world 
in 1907-8 by President Theodore Roose- 
velt, primarily for the purpose of im- 
pressing and intimidating the Japanese, 
delivered lectures throughout America in 
the period between 1909 and 1912, warn- 
ing Americans of the inevitability of a 
war with Japan. In those speeches, 
Admiral Evans adverted to the immedi- 
ate menace of a sackful of sticks of 
dynamite destroying the usability of the 
Panama Canal. 

H. R. 2946 


Because I have felt so strongly on the 
cangers of supplying our potential enemy 
Japan with the raw materials with which 
they would manufacture warships, 
planes, and artillery, they could and 
would use against us in a forthcoming 
war, I introduced, in March of 1939, H. R. 
5432, a bill to prohibit the export of im- 
plements and matériel of war to Japan. 
It was the only bill introduced in Congress 
which specifically named Japan as a 
country, exportation of raw material to 
which it was proposed legislatively to in- 
terdict. The House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs conducted hearings on this 
measure, but though support for it was 
indicated, in principle, it was felt that it 
would offend Japan and was dangerous 
to adopt. On January 30, 1941, I intro- 
duced H. R. 2946, embodying the same 
provisions as the aforementioned meas- 
ure, yet though it received tremendous 
popular support, the bill was not accorded 
a hearing by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and has been slumbering 
there all through this Congress. 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 30 

On May 5, 1941, I introduced House 

Concurrent Resolution 30, designed to 
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create a committee to investigate the 
shipment of war materials to the Axis 
Powers, particularly Japan, reveal the 
true facts, ascertain the causes and mo- 
tivations for such shipments, and there- 
after make appropriate recommendations 
te Congress. The Rules Committee of 
the House held hearings in executive 
session on that bill, but it was not re- 
ported out because of opposition from 
the State Department which felt that 
such a bill would be unwise, and that 
stoppage of shipments of war materials 
to Japan would immediately precipitate 
a war. At about that time—early June 
of 1941—Japan invaded Indochina. 
The pressure from the country was ter- 
rific in its impact: Americans demanded 
the immediate stoppage of all export of 
petroleum products, scrap metal, and 
related materials to Japan. 


Though on June 30, 1940, an Executive 
order had been signed containing provi- 
sions proscribing the shipment of avia- 
tion gasoline and No. 1 scrap metal to 
Japan, the astute and ingenious Japs 
devised unique and clever methods for 
circumventing such legislative prohibi- 
tions. We continued thereafter to ship 
alarmingly heavy quantities of scrap 
metal, aviation and high-octane gaso- 
line and related products to Japan. In 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 20, 
1941, I set forth the statistics detailing 
the exact amounts we had exported to 
Japan and begging the Congress forth- 
with, summarily, to end this shoddy busi- 
ness. Here we were arming an Axis 
Power, which was almost certain to be 
our first de jure enemy. 


FIGHT AGAINST SALE OF ESSENTIAL OR RAW 
MATERIEL OF WAR TO JAPAN 


On July 30, 1941, Iaddressed the House 
of Representatives on the subject, The 
People Demand Immediate Embargo of 
the Export Petroleum Products to Japan. 
As a part of this speech I included perti- 
nent extracts from editorials in leading 
daily newspapers of various States of 
the Union. These editorials revealed the 
almost universal disagreement of the 
American people with the policy of ap- 
peasing the Japanese. It was brought out 
that certain officials of our State De- 
partment had been responsible for the 
continuation of this dangerous practice, 
though practically all of the Federal offi- 
cials in the various departments of Gov- 
ernment, other than the Department of 
State, had deplored the continuation of 
such an ideological paradox. The cumu- 
lative effect of the protests of the people 
was thunderous. Their epistolary ful- 
minations culminated finally in the ad- 
ministration directing the ending of the 
export of war matériels to Japan. Jap- 
anese funds were frozen in the United 
States. The Dutch East Indies followed 
suit. Had this been done 3 years ago, 
or even a year ago, in my judgment, we 
would have been in a far better position 
to have met the crisis. 

However, what is past is past. I do 
not mention these arresting actions of 
the recent years in a spirit of exultation 
concerning my own consistent and un- 
swerving stand in this connection, nor 
the vindication which current develop- 
ments have given to me for being one of 
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the few voices crying in the wilderness— 
one of the very few in high public life 
who sensed the dangers of arming the po- 
tential enemy and who predicted accu- 
rately the unavoidable sequel to the pur- 
suance of such a course. 


SUPPLYING WAR MATERIALS TO FASCIST AGGRES- 
SORS A FUTILE POLICY 


I hope by now it has been demonstrated 
conclusively that the policy of appeasing 
aggressors, by selling war materials to 
them, is fallacious, if not downright self- 
destructive. Surely we need no more 
proofs of the soundness of that conclu- 
sion. Recently I exposed the fact that 
we were shipping petroleum products to 
Fascist Spain. That country has openly 
championed Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many; has ridiculed the United States re- 
peatedly; has gloried in Japan’s treach- 
erous acts toward Uncle Sam. When I 
brought out in detail the extent of our 
shipments of oil to Spain, through Bil- 
bao and Teneriffe in the Canary Islands, 
export officials clamped down a rigid 
censorship so that no further informa- 
tion was obtainable. I made several 
speeches in the House on this subject 
during the past few weeks. The New 
York daily mewspaper PM warmly 
backed me up. I am proud to state that 
the Spanish fiasco has ended. Our Gov- 
ernment has Officially embargoed fur- 
ther shipments of petroleum products to 
Fascist Spain. 

WE SHOULD NOT UNJUSTLY PERSECUTE JAPANESE- 
AMERICANS 


It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
residents of the United States of Japanese 
extraction will not be made the victim of 
pogroms directed by self-proclaimed pa- 
triots and by hysterical self-anointed 
heroes. It would be a shame and a 
travesty on democracy if blatant and ex- 
cited vigilantes should raid the homes of 
Japanese-Americans, without first ac- 
cording the prospective victim due process 
of law. As one who has lived as a neigh- 
bor to Japanese-Americans, I have found 
these people, on the whole, to be law- 
abiding, industrious, and unobtrusive. 
Let us not make a mockery of our Bill of 
Rights by mistreating these folks. Let 
us rather regard them with understand- 
ing, remembering they are the victims of 
a Japanese war machine, with the making 
of the international policies of which they 
had nothing to do. 

WE SHALL WIN 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is my firm 
conviction that we must and shall win 
this war. We will win it by sacrifice and 
self-effacement; by subordination of self- 
ishness to patriotism; by the submergence 
of the individual; by grim determination 
and energetic application to duty. We 
Shall not fail. Remember December 7, 
1941! Remember Pearl Harbor! As one 
who has worked diligently against war, 
as one who has contemplated the even- 
tuality of war with misgivings, as one 
who realizes the futility of wars as a 
national policy, I recognize we have no 
alternative, following the invasion of 
American territory in the Western Hemi- 
sphere by the Japs, but to declare war 
upon Nippon. We must go forward to 


victory, regardless of hazards and of 


costs. We must permit no obstacle to 
stand in our way. Carry on, America! 
Remember Pearl Harbor! 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, today I was 
to have made an address at a hearing 
being held on the proposed Blakely 
Mountain Dam at Hot Springs, Ark. I 
was forced to return to Washington be- 
cause of the dastardly Japanese attack 
upon the United States and a speech 
was read for me. I insert it here in the 
RECORD: 


Today is history. At long last Arkansas 
is emerging out of the discrimination which 
she has suffered in flood control, hydroelectric 
development, and navigation improvement, 
and we are beginning to see a little of the 
realities long hoped for. 

It has been my pleasure during the past 
3 years to work hand in hand with your dis- 
tinguished and very able Congressmen, W. F. 
NorRELL, OREN Harris, and FapJo CRAvVENS, 
toward the ultimate and complete harnessing 
of the Ouachita River and its tributaries. 
They have all been keenly interested in 
Blakely Dam, have all worked diligently 
toward its construction by somebody, and 
I am happy to say to you there are no more 
distinguished young men in the Congress— 
none more universally liked and none of 
greater ability than they. You are to be 
congratulated. 

It has been my pleasure also, of course, 
to work with the Corps of United States Army 
Engineers, who have done a magnificent job 
on the Ouachita and all the other rivers of 
Arkansas. 

THE OUACHITA RIVER BASIN 


All the engineers, waterway experts, and 
public officials, who have studied the Oua- 
chita River Basin, agree that it holds vast 
and great potentialities. 

Rising yonder near the Oklahoma line and 
flowing generally northward across Arkansas 
and Louisiana, a total distance of 605 miles 
to its confluence with the Red River, the 
OQuachita-Black River drains an area of 24,790 
square miles, only 15,710 square miles less 
than the celebrated Tennessee. 

Almost every commercial crop grown in the 
United States thrives somewhere in this 
valley, yet there is something wrong, and we 
are here today to face the bold facts as they 
are. 

The bold facts are that in all of this 24,000 
square miles we have virtually mined the 
soil all these years. The Soil is rapidly—very 
rapidly—becoming thinner—and the thinner 
it becomes the faster it becomes thinner— 
and even in the lowlands we are encountering 
annually new and most serious problems of 
soil conservation. 

Approximately half of these 24,000 square 
miles is still in danger, but practically noth- 
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ing has been done outside of the Ouachita 
National Forest area to preserve and improve 
and replace the forests. There is little virgin 
timber left. 

The valley of the Ouachita is blessed with 
many rare and valuable minerals. Your dia- 
monds and your bauxite have been the most 
widely publicized, but you have many, many 
others, including the strategic ore from which 
mercury is made, yet these minerals are 
either being virtually ignored or are for the 
most part being removed from the State for 
final processing, thus denying Arkansas the 
greater portion of the profits. 

You have been blessed with vast pools of 
oil and gas in unlimited quantities. Thanks 
to some enterprising industrialists, some 
of this is being and used locally 
but, oh, so little of it as compared with the 
amount being taken out for use elsewhere 
and to sustain the industries elsewhere in 
the Nation. 

The Ouachita-Black River has long been a 
great artery of transportation, and I am 
happy to tell you that last spring I appeared 
before the Board of Engineers and insisted 
that greater navigation facilities should be 
provided for the Ouachita. 

Even though the Ouachita has vast possi- 
bilities for the production of hydroelectric 
power and even though many of the sites yet 
undeveloped have long been recognized as 
great possibilities, even though the Federal 
Government has developed scores of hydro- 
electric projects throughout the Nation, not 
one has been begun yet by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the valley of the Ouachita. 

Even though the Ouachita and its lakes 
constructed by a private power company, and 
this most unique city in the Nation, Hot 
Springs, and this rare national park, the old- 
est national park in the Nation, even though 
they have long been recognized as great rec- 
reational attractions, you have not, in my 
opinion, seen anything yet as compared with 
what will come when the Ouachita is fully 
developed. 

Even though you have here in this valley 
the purest of Anglo-Saxon blood, and ambi- 
tious and deserving people, the fact remains 
that because of what amounts to discrimina- 
tion against the Ouachita has failed to bring 
about its development, you have suffered 
terrific annual migrations of your people to 
other sections, and particularly has this been 
true of your youth. 

All Arkansas has long been a lanc of dis- 
crimination and exploitation. 


NARROWS AUTHORIZED 


It has been my pleasure to work with Mr. 
NORRELL and Mr. Harris and Mr. Cravens to 
bring about the authorization of the im- 
portant Narrows Reservoir on the Little Mis- 
souri River, a tributary of the Quachita. We 
were successful in getting that done this past 
summer, and we didn’t make the mistake that 
was made on the White River projects that 
were authorized in 1938. We Ccidn’t author- 
ize it for flood control only. We authorized 
it specifically for flood control and power. I 
am hopeful that the Narrows project will be 
begun within the next few months. 

Incidentally, at this point, I pause to in- 
vite all of you to drive up into north Ar- 
kansas and see the huge Norfork Dam now 
under construction there. I promise you a 
real treat, for I think its very vastness will 
amaze you. 

BLAKELY DAM 


The Blakely Dam is not just a local project. 
It is part of a vast program, a program de- 
signed to turn destructive rivers into tools of 
democracy. 

May I discuss here briefly now some spe- 
cific phases of the program. 

FLOOD CONTROL 

It is hard to conceive of disaster more 
heartbreaking than that which accompanies 
floods. Always somebody else’s water piles 
down from the uplands to destroy vast 











Arkansas has suffered terrific flood damage 
this year, and we never know at what hour 
they may strike again. 

The Army engineers conservatively esti- 
the average direct flood damage in the 
of the Ouachita-Black River at $967,- 
000 annually. The estimated average annual 
benefits in flood control by Blakely Dam alone 
have been stated by the Army engineers at 
$88,000. 

In 1930, 818,500 people lived in the Ouach- 
ita Basin. The most thickly populated areas 
are in the valley. The best land is naturally 
in the valley. It is in the interest of the 
general welfare of the Nation that these peo- 
ple and their lives and their property shall 
not be constantly imperiled by floods. 

This project alone would store enough 
floods to save more than one-half million 
acres from 1 foot of water. 

There are many people—and they are not 
all Members of Congress—who are deter- 
mined that the floods shall be controlled. 
We are also determined that where these 
reservoirs can be constructed for more pur- 
poses than flood control, including power, 
they shall be thus constructed. 


NAVIGATION 


Flood waters stored for flood in prevention 
and released during the dry season for power 
production increase the stream-flow and aid 
navigation and, as we all know, navigation 
means lower freight rates and lower freight 
rates mean more industries and greater pros- 
perity. 

Navigation gives an area a contact with the 
world that cannot be duplicated. Naviga- 
tion on the Ouachita is yet in its infancy. 


RECREATION 


At this point I digress to congratulate the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. upon its fore- 
sight in years gone by in constructing its 
two dams, but there was a serious mistake 
made in not permitting that company to 
build Blakely Dam. 

When the Narrows and Blakely and other 
possible projects are completed on the 
Ouachita, when you have provided a chain 
of lakes for this beautiful mountain area of 
the valley, with Hot Springs as its hub, you 
will have added untold wealth to these Ar- 
kansas hills; your recreational area, already 
unexcelled, will be ‘superb. 

POWER 

I believe it is almost the unanimous opin- 
ion of the unprejudiced people who have 
studied the situation that the two greatest 
barriers to the proper industrial, commercial, 
agricultural, and social growth of Arkansas 
are, first, high discriminatory power rates 
and, secondly, high discriminatory freight 
rates. 

What better evidence do we need than 
the prosperity that has come to the land of 
the Tennessee Valley. The Tennessee coun- 
try was worn out before we began farming 
Arkansas. That’s why most of our grand- 
fathers and grandmothers left there. 

Tennessee Valley Authority brought in 
cheap power by the billions of kilowatt- 
hours. New industries flocked to the area. 
Farmers began using electricity to increase 
their incomes—and their happiness. The 
population started increasing, with the re- 
sult that, although Tennessee lost a Mem- 
ber of Congress in the reapportionment of 
1930, she gained a Member in the reappor- 
tionment of 1940—gained a Member because 
her percentage of increase for the decade 
’ was above the national average. She gained 
while Kansas and Oklahoma Jost a Member, 
and Arkansas came so close to it that I can 
assure you it wasn’t comfortable. 

Tremendous new industries are now com- 
ing to the Colorado and Brazos Rivers in 
Texas, where there has been created an 
abundance of cheap power by public agen- 
cles. There are many other areas in the 
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country, including the far West and the Pa- 
cific Northwest where the Government has 
made available some of our unlimited water- 
power resources to the peoples of those areas. 

In every instance, and I would impress 
this upon you with all of the force at my 
command, in every instance, both in this 
Nation and in Canada where cheap power 
has been made available, a wave of prosperity 
immediately followed with the result that a 
power shortage was created. The power 
shortage in Tennessee now, because Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has met all its con- 
tracts, has been caused not by the droughts 
but by the new industries creating a de- 
mand for power and more power. 

Furthermore, at this point I would impress 
upon you that there is in this democracy of 
ours a burden and a responsibility on each of 
us, individually and collectively, to think 
and work out whatever is best for the defense 
of this Nation. Selfish private interests, and 
I am speaking, of course, of huge interests 
who can control the policies and production 
and distribution, selfish private interests, have 
always been less patriotic in time of war and 
emergency than the people. Historians are 
now writing in their accounts of the fall of 
France, that greedy, monopolistic, selfish, 
private interests were perhaps the greatest 
contributing factor, for .aey sought so often 
their own momentary gains in preference to 
the national interest. You and I can have 
no motive but to accomplish that which is 
best for all the people. 

I have been permitted to see a confidential 
map of the present power system of Ger- 
many now in possession of the United States. 
The Axis Powers, according to Chairman Olds, 
of the Federal Power Commission, by the end 
of 1943 will be in command of 200,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of power production annually. 
The capacity of the United States today is 
140,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours annually We 
have got to increase our capacity 60,000.000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours annually to equal the 
Axis in 2 years, and we can’t possibly do it. 

This may have had something to do with 
our success last week in passing through the 
House, with administration approval, a 
$5,000,000 appropriation to help rush the 
Norfork Dam to completion. 

It has been said that power is the key to 
industrial expansion, and hence the key to 
victory. Yet in spite of all this the power 
companies of this State and the Nation con- 
stantly and continuously pursue a philosophy 
of scarcity. Their theory is that we should 
not develop the power until we have a mar- 
ket, but if we don’t develop the power we will 
never have a market. 

It is true that perhaps they can’t afford 
to develop it and wait on the market, but the 
Government can, for the Government knows 
that over a period of years these public-power 
projects will pay for themselves many times 
and will cost the Government nothing. It 
is this philosophy of scarcity, this waiting for 
a market, that has left Arkansas destitute 
industrially. It is like requiring farmers to 
bring their corn to mill before the mill is 
built. 

Now, let’s see if the facts bear these state- 
ments out. How much generating capacity 
have we in Arkansas? I quote you here from 
the statement of our own utilities commis- 
sion: The total generating capacity of Ar- 
kansas, hydro and steam, private and mu- 
nicipal, is 139,064 kilowatts. That is actu- 
ally less power than will be produced for 
the new aluminum plant. The new power 
plant for the new aluminum plant will be 
of 120,000 kilowatt capacity, but so much 
of this 139,000 kilowatts present capacity is 
in small dams, the total power production 
of Arkansas is less than that required for 
the aluminum plant. 

Let’s look for a moment at the figures on 
power consumption in Arkansas. In 1940 
the people of Arkansas used 656,752,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of power. The net imports into 
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Arkansas were 434,791,000. Arkansas im- 
ported last year 66 percent of ali the power 
that it used. This in spite of the fact that 
our power-production possibilities with un- 
limited hydro potentialities, vast deposits of 
coal, and vast pools of gas and oil, yes, this 
in spite of the fact that Arkansas is poten- 
tially the best power-producing center in the 
Nation. 

I have here in my hand a report of the 
Federal Power Commission for last year 
showing how the States rank in percent of 
power imported. At last we have found a 
figure in which Arkansas stands at near the 
top by comparison with all of the States. 
I am glad we can rank first in something, but 
I am sorry it has to be this. In percentage 
of power imported Arkansas stands third 
from the top in all of the Nation. Little 
Delaware is first, poor Mississippi is second, 
and poor Arkansas is third. What an in- 
dictment. 

Right here I want to call your attention 
to a vicious propaganda campaign that is 
going on in our State now. You have seen 
all of these press releases and you have heard 
the stories about how much power Arkansas 
is furnishing to the Tennessee Valley Au~ 
thority for defense industries. I say to you 
that the power companies operating in Ar- 
kansas are not furnishing a single kilowatt- 
hour of power to Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Now, it may be, of course, that some of the 
electricity generated in this State actually 
gets over into Tennessee Valley Authority, 
but for every kilowatt-hour that is sent over 
from Arkansas and produced in Arkansas a 
kilowatt-hour must be imported into Ar- 
kansas from outside the State. All of this 
power that is going to Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is simply passing through Arkansas. 
It’s the old story again—everything simply 
passes through Arkansas and none of the 
profits remain here. 

Now, if our people were paying compara- 
tively low rates for this imported power, 
there would be much less justification for 
our complaint, but the converse is true, and 
we stand near the top again in high power 
rates. 

Last year in Arkansas our people paid for 
power $13,053,810. Under the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority rates, they would have paid 
$6,547,067, and they would have saved 
$6,506,743. Think of it! Our tribute to the 
Power Trust in Arkansas last year was 
$6,500,000—more than enough to build this 
dam. And where did this blood money go 
from Arkansas—these overcharges—at the 
rate of $18,354 per day? Most of it left 
Arkansas. 

I hold here in my hand a utilities guide 
compiled by the Federal Power Commission 
showing that 92.2 percent of ail of the com- 
mon stock of the largest power company op- 
erating in Arkansas is owned by the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation, a holding com- 
pany, which in turn is owned absolutely by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. Our tribute 
to Wall Street for the privilege of being 
served, or half served, by Wall Street amounts 
to a dam a year. 

Now let’s come a little closer home. Let me 
quote you some typical monthly bills as of 
January 1, 1941, Federal Power Commission 
releases. 

I have selected a typical T. V. A. town, 
Tupelo, Miss., and I want to compare its rates 
with those right here in Hot Springs, Ark.— 
and the rates in Hot Springs are perhaps under 
the State average. 


Domestic power rates 
25 kilowatt-hours: 
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Multiply these rate differences by the num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours necessary to run moss 
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any little industry and you can see why the 
new industries are going to Tennessee and 
you can see why Arkansas industries can 
never compete competitively. 

Furthermore—and this is another of the 
tragedies—rates reflect themselves at once in 
the amount of power consumed and hence in 
the standard of living. Here is how it worked 
last year in the United States, according to 
the Federal Power Commission estimates. 
The average domestic consumer in the United 
States used 935 kilowatt-hours for the whole 
year, but in Arkansas we were far under the 
national average and our people used not 935 
kilowatt-hours but 768 kilowatt-hours. And 
what did they do in Tennessee, where the 
rates are lower? The people of Tennessee 
used not 768 kilowatt-hours, as in Arkansas, 
but 1,365 kilowatt-hours. 

Let’s look also at what the average domestic 
consumer paid out for power last year regard- 
less of rates. The average home user of elec- 
tricity paid out for power for the whole year 
$35.91. In Arkansas the average home user 
paid out for power $34.87, but in Tennessee, 
where the people use nearly twice as much, 
mind you, as we did, the average home user 
paid out not $34.87 but $30.23. So the people 
of Tennessee have actually found a way to 
have their cake and eat it, too. We in Arkan- 
sas can neither have our cake nor eat it, 
either. 

Let’s keep this in mind also: Power rates 
are taxes. They constitute the most vicious 
form of taxation without representation. 
The State and city grant the power company 
an exclusive franchise, a monopoly to perform 
an essential public service within a given 
area. No one else can come in. Actually it 
works out this way, whether there is an abso- 
lute monopoly granted or not. 

The State and city then permit the com- 
pany to levy its own rate or tax for this pub- 
lic service. There is little, if any, control 
over these rates. The private power com- 
panies have become the nearest thing to the 
old Roman tax collector that we have ever 
known in these United States. They levy 
whatever tax the traffic will bear and keep 
all of it they can get away with. It is true 
that there are theoretical controls but the 
companies start out by setting up as part of 
their cost of service the outrageously high 
salaries of their officials, the exorbitant so0- 
called service charges which they must make 
to the bloodthirsty holding companies and 
almost every other concoction of which we 
can conceive. They spend enormous funds 
in political campaigns and charge that back 
to the people as part of the cost of service. 
They put on expensive advertising campaigns 
all the year—they would more properly be 
called propaganda campaigns—and they even 
charge that back to the people in the form 
of higher taxes as a part of the cost of service. 

One of the few advantages that man has 
over animals is his ability to observe trends 
and do a little planning by visioning certain 
factors at work in the future. 

Why are we so poor in Arkansas and how 
poor are we? For the year 1939 the per 
capita income of the Nation was $536. The 
per capita income of Arkansas was less than 
half of that, $244. Now, we think we have 
had a little boom in Arkansas over the past 
few months. We have, but again the figures 
tell a dreadful story. In 1940, the per capita 
income of the Nation was $573 and the in- 
come of Arkansas was $253. The per capita 
income in the Nation jumped $37 in 1940 but 
the increase in Arkansas was only $9, so actu- 
ally we are enjoying a sort of pSeudo pros- 
perity, for the disparity was greater in 1940 
than in 1939. 

The real reason seems to be in the fact that 
in the Nation only 20 percent of the peopie 
depend directly on agriculture for a living. 
In Arkansas, 60 percent of ihe people depend 
directly on agriculture for a living. We have 
been too much of a raw materials economy. 
We are the “colonial empire” of the United 


States, a land of exploitation. We furnish 
the raw materials and get none of the profits 
for their processing. We do not have a well- 
rounded economy. We do not enjoy the 
economic circle. We shouid not, of course, 
have any less of agriculture but we should 
have more of industry, and this would give 
us more of commerce. We should process 
more of the agricultural commodities that 
we raise and more of the forest and mineral 
products that we produce. 

The College of Business Administration of 
the University of Arkansas has figured out 
that the per capita income of any State or 
section is almost the exact inverse ratio of 
the number of people depending directly upon 
agriculture for a living. 

POWER DISTRIBUTION 


We have a truly big fight ahead in deiiver- 
ing to the people the power that we can 
produce in this State. If we simply build the 
dams and then permit the power to be 
gobbled up by the power companies, as they 
are doing in some sections, and sold to the 
people still at the exorbitant rates, then still 
the people will not benefit. 

Rural electrification offers one hope but it 
is not enough. Some type or kind of au- 
thority must be set up. You should be able 
to obtain some of the cheap power of the 
Norfork Dam down here on the Ouachita 
within 24 months but you can’t do it unless 
some kind of authority builds the transmis- 
sion lines. 

As you know, I have been working for many 
months now on an Arkansas Valley Authority. 
It is a slow, hard fight but we are definitely 
making progress. 

May I read you here in this connection a 
letter which I received a short while ago from 
the President of the United States on this 
subject. 

THe Wuirte Hovse, 
Washington, September 26, 1941. 
Hon. CiypbeE T. ELuis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Exuts: In reply to your letter of 
September 23 in regard to the Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority bills, I want to assure you of 
my continued interest in the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The value of such authorities in assuring 
defense power supply has been amply dem- 
onstrated during the past 2 years. I am glad 
that the White and Red Rivers projects, 
which in effect will form the nucleus of this 
Arkansas Valley regional program, are going 
ahead. Recent studies of the power require- 
ments of the defense program indicate that 
they should be expedited. 

I am also convinced that such authorities, 
based on full utilization of the resources of 
our river basins, can play a vital role in the 
eventual adjustment to a peacetime economy 
which the post-war world will require. 

You are, of course, aware of the difficult 
preblems involved in reconciling varying 
points of view toward this type of legislation. 
For this reason I am sure that you will appre. 
ciate the importance of the careful work which 
the Bureau of the Budget is doing in reaching 
a solution which will assure the expediting of 
these river-basin programs on the soundest 
possible basis. It would please me very much 
to see the enactment of the Arkansas Valley 
Authority at this session. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


A new draft of the Arkansas Valley Author- 
ity bill is now being prepared at the Presi- 
dent’s direction by the legal staff of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the new bill will be 
introduced shortly. I heard Senator Leg, of 
Oklahoma, say to the President that he would 
sponsor it in the Senate. I will introduce it 
in the House. 

There is no point in our kidding, ourselves. 
We have many battles ahead. We the people 
must stick together. Public power cannot 
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survive in my district alone in Arkansas. It 
must operate in all the State or not at all. 
That is why I have prepared this statement. 

Who shall build the dam? If the private 
power companies could and would build all 
these dams in Arkansas and give to the people 
of our State the same benefits therefrom, I 
would prefer that the private companies build 
them, but the program is far too big for that. 

Private companies have never yet con- 
structed any of the larger dams in this Na- 
tion. They have had the opportunity to con- 
struct this one and several in my district, on 
whose sites they held permits for long years. 
I am convinced that only the Government is 
big enough to do it. Furthermore, the Gov- 
ernment has brought about water develop- 
ment, has harnessed the rivers, and brought 
prosperity to the river basins of practically 
every other section of the country where the 
possibilities existed except our own. We are 
on the defense. 

We are discriminated against. We must 
bring about the complete development of the 
rivers of Arkansas just as quickly as possible. 

I am also convinced that it would be to 
the interest of the private power companies in 
the long run to join us in this fight and 
help us bring about the development. 


CONCLUSION 


Do we want the Blakely Mountain Dam? 
My answer is “yes”—“yes” for flood control 
and “yes” for those 87,800,000 kilowatt-hours 
of power annually that it will produce; “yes” 
for its effect on navigatior and recreation 
and the general welfare of all this section. 

I believe in America. I believe in the dem- 
ocratic way of life. I believe that out of this 
wounded world will somehow’ emerge a 
stronger United States and a rebirth of de- 
mocracy everywhere—aggressive, dynamic, 
Christian democracy—enjoying less of selfish- 
ness and greater equality of opportunity. 

The world is ours, and the burden is 
squarely upon you and me to catch the vision 
and start designing our own destiny. The 
future does not belong to men of little faith. 





The War Resolutions 
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or 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, when 
the news was fiashed to the world that 
Italy and Germany had declared war on 
our United States of America, I was in 
my district on official business. I imme- 
diately started back to Washington but 
found no planes available to assure my 
arrival before Congress began its deliber- 
ations. I, therefore, made reservations 
on the first train leaving Philadelphia, ar- 
riving on the floor of the Halls of Con- 
gress just 1 minute after you had an- 
nounced the vote. If my train had not 
been 13 minutes behind schedule, I would 
have been present to cast my affirmative 
vote, as I did on Monday last, against 
Japan, in behalf of each resolution, de- 
claring a state of war existing between 
the Governments of Italy and Germany 
and the United States of America. 

It seems Divine Providence should de- 
cree that this occasion should fall almost 
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on the exact date that we are celebrating 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of our Bill of Rights. We are 
again asserting and reechoing through- 
out the civilized world, that right will 
triumph over might; that aggression, 
under title of new order, shall have no 
place among freedom-loving peoples. 

We are again called upon to defend 
these principles of our Bill of Rights. 
These, which we have extended to others 
unselfishly and from which groups we 
have obtained some of our greatest 
citizens. 

This Bill of Rights is our concept of a 
free nation. These are our ideals, our 
rights, our heritage, won at a tremen- 
dous cost in human blood and sacrifice. 

Now the Yanks have been attacked. 
The obligations of citizenship must nec- 
essarily be expressed. Public realization 
has been spontaneous. Our citizens are 
flocking to the defense of the Nation’s 
colors. Our support is absolutely unified. 
The Yanks of 1941, with God’s guidance 
in their every action, will acquit them- 
selves as gloriously as they did back in 
1918. 





Remember Pearl Harbor i 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 





LETTER TU ADMIRAL KICHISABURO 
NOMURA 





Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, December 13, I will realize one 
of my fondest ambitions when I report 
for active service with the United States 
Navy to the commander in chief of the 
Atlantic Fleet for sea duty in the North 
Atlantic. 

My period of duty may not be for the 
entire duration of the present emergency, 
but I hope to serve sufficient periods of 
time to serve both my constituents and 
my country. 

With the American people united in an 
all-out effort to wipe out the yellow peril 
and their Axis partners, it is only nat- 
ural for one who has accepted a decora- 
tion from the enemy during the peaceful 
era to view such an award with disgust 
and contempt. 

In 1936, as commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States and with the approval of the De- 
partment of State, I headed a good-will 
delegation to Japan as a return visit for 
the 1935 visitation to this country of a 
similar delegation sponsored by the Im- 
perial Reservists’ Association of Japan. 

Both of these good-will delegations 
were not official visits in any sense of the 
word. They were merely gestures of good 
will that had the approval of both the 
United States and Japanese Govern- 
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ments. At that time I was the recipient 
of a decoration from the Imperial Re- 
servists’ Association of Japan inscribed 
as follows: 


In token of our friendship and hands across 
the sea to endure to the end of the world. 


It is useless for me to point out the 
hollow mockery of these words in the 
light of present developments. Accord- 
ingly I am returning the decoration with 
the following letter, which reveals my 
attitude in no uncertain terms: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘Washington, D. C., December 12, 1941. 
Admiral Kicuisapuro Nomura, 
Lately Ambassador From Japan, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sm: The visitation to Japan in 
1936 of a good-will delegation representing 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States was the occasion for the awarding to 
me in my capacity as commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States the enclosed decoration by the Im- 
perial Reservist Association of Japan on which 
there is inscribed “In token of our friendship 
and hands across the sea to endure to the end 
of the world.” 

After the treacherous assault on the Ha- 
waiian Islands December 7, the sentiments 
expressed by the decoration are not alone an 
empty and meaningless gesture but in view 
of the loss of life of my fellow Americans 
while both our nations were at peace, one of 
the most dastardly acts in the history of the 
world. 

I am not alone returning this decoration 
with resentment, but I am determined to 
spend as much time as possible from my 
congressional duties in the United States 
naval forces in an effort to avenge the bar- 
barous treatment accorded us as a peace- 
loving nation. I am reporting for sea duty 
Saturday, December 13, with the United 
States Navy, with the slogan “Remember 
Pearl Harbor” inscribed on my heart. 

Very sincerely, 
JaMEs E. Van ZANDT. 





The Individual’s Responsibility. In War 
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or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 12, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE MONROE (WIS.) 
EVENING TIMES 





Mr.SMITH. Mr. Speaker under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Monroe Evening Times, Monroe, Wis., 
stressing the individual’s responsibility in 
time of war, as follows: 

[From the Monroe (Wis.) Evening Times of 
December 8, 1941] 
WAR 

The thing most feared through the past 
months of tension between the Governments 
of Japan and the United States has hap- 
pened. It is war in all its bloody horror. 
There is a limit to the endurance and pa- 
tience of man, and it has all been on our 
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side as we have waited and waited for the 
answer to proper questions. 

The answer came, all right, for, like the 
lowest criminal would stab his victim in «he 
back, the Japanese let loose an attack upon 
American naval bases, an attack which de- 
stroyed American property and killed Ameri- 
can men. And then, after this most diaboli- 
cal attack, the formal declaration of war 
from Tokyo. 

The United States has become electrified, 
and electrified it shall stay. We are at war 
and with a country that must be destroyed, 
destroyed just as surely and as completely 
as its two blood-thirsty allies, which have 
turned the world into a maelstrom of fear, 
hate, jealousy, and intrigue. These nations, 
run as they are today by cutthroats, have 
no right to be a part of civilization, and now 
our road is clear. 

Hating war as we do and as every other 
American truly must, we shudder at the 
consequences. We know full well what we 
must expect and what lies in the future 
which is clouded, indeed. But as a peace- 
loving people we must fight for that peace 
which we sincerely believe, with the lessons 
of the last war before us, will bring about the 
proper treatment of those responsble, to as- 
sure us of everlasting peace. 

We must all take stock of ourselves and 
pecome aware of the great responsibility that 
is ours individually. Trying days lie ahead, 
days of loneliness for many, hardship for all. 
We must resolve now, and how unfortunate 
that we should have to, to do everything 
we can to help bring abou’ the final victory, 
which we hope shall not be too far off. 





A Mayor Looks At Federal-Aid Housing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ROY LeCRAW, MAYOR 
OF ATLANTA 





Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an ~<ddress on the subject, A 
Mayor Looks At Federal-Aid Housing, de- 
livered by the Honorable Roy LeCraw, 
mayor of Atlanta: 


In order to adequately evaluate the ques- 
tion—and I use the word “question” pre- 
meditatively—of Federal-aid housing, it is 
necessary to study it from two viewpoints— 
first, the social, and, second, the economic— 
and from each of these two viewpoints it is 
necessary again to study it from the stand- 
point of the effect upon the present genera- 
tion of beneficiaries of the program and the 
future effect upon those living around the 
projects and knowing about them but yet 
not living in them. 

It is axiomatic that when the State under- 
takes to help one person or cne group of 
persons that this must be done at the ex- 
pense of another group of persons. Today 
it is the case that in our zeal to help some 
we may bring permanent injury to others, 
injuries which, in the long run, more than 
effect the benefits to those aided. Every 
social experiment, then, such as Federally 
aided housing, should be studied in the 
inverse ratio, and we should not allow the 
benefits and social advantages obtained to 
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obscure our long-range view cf the poten- 
tially negative social results. 

We will start, then, by admitting freely 
the premise that the newly completed hous- 
ing projects are good to look upon and are 
a wonderful improvement over the slum areas 
which they have succeeded. We must, how- 
ever, at this point, clearly face another defi- 
nite fact, which is this: The Government 
cannot build apartment buildings or any- 
thing else cheaper than private industry can 
build them. In fact, it is a well-known truth 
that almost invariably Government pays more 
for the same article. That certainly has been 
the truth in our city government of Atlanta 
in the past, and I believe it is the truth in 
practically every governmental unit in ‘these 
United States. 

However, I have refused to accept this 
philosophy in the administration of Atlanta’s 
city government and am driving the toughest 
business bargain that I can on all our con- 
tracts. An Official of the Atlanta projects, 
incidentally, admitted this fact to me im- 
mediately upon my asking him the question. 
“No,” said he, “we cannot build these build- 
ings any cheaper than private business could 
build them.” “Where, then is your saving?” 
I questioned. “How are you enabled to give 
better housing for less money?” “The 
answer to that,” said he, “is easy.” “We 
simply do not pay local taxes, or that is, we 
pay very little local and State taxes.” As I 
thought this matter through in my con- 
tinued study of the Atlanta projects, imme- 
diately it became clear that if these projects 
are riding free and if they are receiving local 
services for which they are not paying then it 
is perfectly clear that someone else is doing 
the paying, because they are receiving the 
same services the other citizens of Atlanta are 
receiving. Following this thought through, I 
carefully checked the number of people in 
the projects in our city. The total is 16,000. 
Now, the per capita cost of maintaining the 
city government of Atlanta is $37.98 per 
capita. Multiplying this out we see that we 
should collect from these 16,000 people as a 
group, a total of $607,680 if they are to pay 
their fair share of maintaining our city 
services. My check-up revealed, however, that 
for the 12 months ending June of this year 
these projects paid to the city of Atlanta 
only $14,500. A trip to Washington and a 
presentation of the facts to the Federal Hous- 
ing Authority and a sleeves-rolled-up argu- 
ment has resulted in an increased allocation 
to us of the full 5 percent of the shelter rents 
allowed under this beneficent law. This will 
toval approximately $37,500 for this year. 
Dividing this again, we find that it amounts 
to $2.34 per capita. Now, we will have to 
credit the occupants of the projects with some 
small personal taxes which they pay, but a 
check up of this amount reveals that it is 
negligible. However, giving them credit for 
$1 per person for additional personal taxes, 
which figure in my opinion is liberal, that 
still leaves an over-all contribution to city 
services of $3.34 per capita as against a city- 
wide per capita cost of $37.98. Figuring this 
another way—the Housing Authority has 
$21,600,000 invested in the Atlanta projects. 
Applying to this our ad valcrem tax rate of 
16 mills plus our $3 sanitary tax makes a 
total of $360,000 which we should collect, pro- 
portionate to our tax collections from other 
income property. And they are paying us 
only one-tenth of that amount. Conversely 
then, we are forced in Atlanta to levy the 
additional taxes on the remaining 284,000 peo- 
ple in our city in order that we might give a 
subsidy to the occupants of the projects. 

Let me pause here to ask this question: 
Is a subsidy of this kind healthy? Will it 
contribute to the initiative, industriousness, 
and ambition of these subsidized people? 
Long before us has been dangled the Utopian 
dream of the perfect socialistic state, where 
everything is commonly owned and common- 
ly shared. I must immediately state, how- 


ever, this difference between socialism and 
communism, which few people have reduced 
to every-day terms. Socialism, you know, 
involves both ownership and use by the 
people, whereas communism involves owner- 
ship by the government and use by the 
people. Ownership by the government, of 
course, infers immediately control by the 
government—control both of the economy 
and the social lives of the people—control 
also perhaps of their votes. People do not 
vote against Santa Claus. If these projects, 
then, are not communistic, then I do not know 
the meaning of the word. Probably inspired, 
we will admit, by humanitarian motives, 
idealistic in their conception, nevertheless, 
they bear the unequivocal label communistic. 
Now, even communism, a fair man will admit, 
has some excellent features, generous and 
idealistic in their essence. However, if we 
could have these good features of commu- 
nism without the bad ones, then that would 
be very desirable. That, however, is, of 
course, impossible. 

I will never forget when the doctor first 
told me to put on glasses. “Are they cura- 
tive?” said I. “Can I wear them a while and 
cure my eye trouble?” The doctor laughed. 
“No,” said he, “you wear these. glasses for 
a while and then you will need stronger 
ones, and later still stronger ones.” “In 
other words,” said I, “glasses are weakening, 
and the more I lean on them the heavier I 
must lean. Is that so?” “Yes; that is just 
it, but we have not found any other formula 
as yet.” I then threw the glasses away and 
refused to wear them for 5 years, but, you 
see, they got me in the end. Communism 
is that way. Social subsidies are that way. 
Help of any kind to the human being, let me 
say, is that way. When you first help them 
they appreciate it. They are a little shame- 
faced about accepting it. Then, when the 
second helping comes along, they aren't a bit 
ashamed and are not quite So grateful. But 
by the third helping, confound it, you owe it 
to them, and then, just try to cut off the help. 
We are all that way. I contend therefore 
that the social effects of Federal-aid hous- 
ing cannot help but be bad. The helped 
will grow weaker, more demanding, less 
ambitious. 

The economic effects are likewise bad. The 
occupant of the housing project realizes that 
he is getting better quarters for iess money. 
He needs only to compare the place which 
he had for the same rent before he entered 
the project. Of course we will admit that 
his particular landlord might have been mak- 
ing too much money off him. However, the 
records of apartment ownership (and I owned 
a 16-unit one myself for a good while) show 
that the net returns for the past 8 or 10 
years have been very low. Then too, we 
Americans know that the competitive situa- 
tion always takes care of the cheater landlord 
or the cheater in any other line of business. 
It catches up with him finally and only those 
who give value received in the end survive. 
The unconscious effects then, upon the occu- 
pants of the housing projects, of receiving a 
direct subsidy, is weakening to their charac- 
ters and to their initiative and it sounds the 
death kneil to their individuality. 

Just across. the streets from our housing 
projects in Atlanta there are rows of houses 
where other people live. Imagine these peo- 
ple looking across the street and saying to 
themselves “I cannot get into that project 
because my income is too low”’—or perhaps 
they say “because my income is too high.” 
In either event they see that their neighbors 
across the street are getting more for less 
money. A class line is immediately set up, 
a barrier, a feeling that the neighbor is get- 
ting a special preference, and tragically, at 
his (the outsider’s) expense. Now fundamen- 
tally mo democracy can survive while one 
class is given preference over others. If this 
is the truth then those on the other side of 
the street will soon demand with justifica- 
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tion that they too receive similar benefits, 
similar helps and never forget this. Some 
Obliging demagog will arise, run for public 
office and cash in on this made-to-order cam- 
paign issue. 

Tragically true it is that we see going on 
today a constant surrender of our liberties, a 
passive surrender? Yes; caused by indiffer- 
ence on the part of some but bought by sub- 
sidies from many others. And never forget, 
friends, that not only our Government but 
any government is always ready to take all 
of those liberties which the people are willing, 
or can be persuaded, to surrender. Oh, the 
baits that are offered in this tragic game. 
Security, we are offered by a paternalistic 
government. Security—I have almost come 
to hate that word. To me it is an opiate 
deadcning my sense of driving desire to suc- 
ceed. This Nation was not founded upon 
security but upon insecurity, and if we are 
made secure, job secure, old-age secure, and 
all of the other secures then that condiment 
can of life, insecurity, is banished and we 
become automatons, followers, rank fillers, 
easy prey for the regimenter and the price 
fixer. Surely in these very vital times when 
all of our energies should be employed exclu- 
sively in pushing forward our great defense 
efforts, we should take a holiday on all of 
these extracurricular things like housing and 
while we are doing this make an estimate of 
the effects of the program up to date in order 
that we may avoid in the future our mistakes 
of the past. 

I stood in the Senate Chamber of our Capi- 
tol not long ago opposing a proposal on the 
part of the Georgia State Milk Control Board 
to increase the price of milk for Atlanta. 
This is approximately what I said: 

“Gentlemen, it isn’t just this 1- or 2-cent 
increase that I fear. It is the social effects. 
Here you sit, seven appointed people, setting 
this price—five of you producers and dis- 
tributors of milk—five of you pecple who 
can profit by this increase. You propose to 
impose upon us this price increase. In do- 
ing this you are saying to the slovenly, in- 
efficient milk producer, ‘We will boost you up. 
We will make the people pay you a better 
price even though you do not produce a 
better product’ and to the efficient, hustling 
milkman who does produce a better prod- 
uct, you are saying, ‘By leveling this price by 
law we will estop you from securing a better 
price. Stop being so efficient, stop hustling, 
level yourself out, pool yourself with your 
fellows and be satisfied with an equal, un- 
competitive price.’ Gentlemen, you are kill- 
ing initiative, killing the individual Amer- 
ican soul. But to go on with this story, 
‘slum clearance,’ they call it, but let me give 
you a striking and tragic illustration of that, 
too. The first project in Atlanta was the 
Techwood Housing Project. It was in a 
slum area partly white and partly colored. 
A careful check-up has revealed that not one 
single family who was in the original slum 
area is now back in the completed housing 
project, and the situation is practically the 
same in all of our other projects. What 
then does this mean? It merely means that 
the slum dwellers have been pushed out 
into other nearby sections, and people have 
been brought in who formerly occupied 
fairly nice quarters in other sections of the 
city to fill up the newly completed housing 
projects. 

“The apartments then which were left va- 
cant by these people who have departed to 
the housing projects stay vacant for a while 
and then along comes one of these families 
who were originally in the slum which was 
cleared, and the landlord in desperation puts 
him into the vacated apartment. He has to 
take less rent, of course, because he is des- 
perate, and he attempts to get by by bleeding 
the apartment building itself. He lets it go 
down, neglects the repairs, and in the normal 
course of evolution this will become a tene- 
ment, a slum, and so finally we have the slum 





again, but in a different place. The landlord 
is sore about it; he resents this tax-free com- 
petition, this unfair competition which he 
cannot buck. ‘My government,’ says he, ‘is 
this what it is doing to me, taking my ten- 
ants and forcing me to take a lower class of 
people at lower rents? Taxes? Yes; that is 
what is cutting me down, but I wouldn’t 
mind except that my tax money goes to sub- 
sidize these very people who formerly were 
my tenants, but now are being given cheaper 
rent through the medium of my Gcvernment 
at my expense.’ Gradually this class of people, 

, become disillusioned and begin to doubt. 
‘Is democracy, after all, the best form of gov- 
ernment?’ say them. Was Lord Macaulay 
right when he predicted that the United 
States would survive as a democracy for only 
150 years? Have the masses finally become 
conscious of their power and are they engaged 
in plundering the classes through the medium 
of a paternalistic government, aided and 
abetter by that superinsidious weapon, ‘the 
power to tax’? If so, what is the use? I am 
going to cash in and quit trying.” Gentle- 
men, that illustration perhaps might sound 
far-fetched, but who is there, here, or any- 
where who will deny that we are setting up 
conditions conducive to just that type of 
thinking? 

The attitude which we are adopting in this 
country reminds me of the young man who 
applied for a job. “Yes,” said the boss, “I 
can use a young fellow like you.” “What do 
you pay?” asked the boy. “Oh, I will pay 
you what you are worth,” said the boss. “Oh, 
no,” said the boy, “I can't afford to work for 
that.” But, gentlemen, the beast cannot feed 
upon his own carcass indefinitely. These 
housing projects are laid out over a 50-year 
period. Are we to subsidize these people for 
50 years, which is at least two full genera- 
tions? What about the second generation? 
Are they to be born into a subsidized world? 
Are they to be robbed of the competitive 
spirit? Are trey to be robbed of the willing- 
ness and the desire to work for what they 
are worth and to receive that which they earn 
only? I believe we are treading on dangerous 
ground. To me Federal housing is just one 
of the outward manifestations of an inward 
condition which is growing upon the body 
politic like a cancerous growth, and we with 
our alleviative things like these housing proj- 
ects are veneering over this insidious cancer 
with mercurochrome, attempting to cover up 
the running sore underneath. 

Gentlemen, I believe that before this eco- 
nomic cycle is completed that many people 
must go back to the land. All over Georgia 
we have thousands of abandoned farms which 
could support thousands of families. But the 
farms are hard; they pay only what you earn, 
and you have to dig for a living; and that is 
not what the people want, and it is not what 
they are being taught to expect. 


I now read that the Federal Government 
is contemplating a program of building 
4,500,000 new housing units in the next 15 
years which would rehouse 17,500,000 per- 
sons. Are these people too to be subsidized? 
Who in heaven’s name is going to subsidize 
them? I believe we are willing to subsidize 
if necessary the really submarginal people, 
the aged poor, the sick, those genuinely en- 
titled to charity, but let me emphasize this 
fact—the people in these housing projects 
are not submarginal. They may perhaps 
be classified as marginal, but they are people 
of good character and fair means. They 
were checked carefully by the housing au- 
thorities and if they had not paid their 
debts and maintained a good reputation 
over a period of years they were not admitted 
to the projects. Therefore, the Government 
is skimming the cream from the good, solid, 
low-income rental group. These are the 
people who, if left alone, would make their 
own way and would retain their initiative, 
but, gentlemen, if they are continually fed 
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the “pap” of Federal subsidy through this 
housing program, not to mention the many 
other current Government helps, they can- 
ae fail to lose their initiative sooner or 
ater. 

Coldly analyzing, therefore, we must brand 
this thing as a long-range, though per- 
haps unconscious, debauch of an independ- 
ent free-thinking, freedom-loving group of 
people. A wolf in sheep’s clothing, and we 
should make clear to the American people 
the price tag that is attached to this gov- 
ernmental help. That price tag being social 
deterioration and economic disaster, not im- 
mediate perhaps, but inevitable nonetheless. 
Properly informed, I do not believe the 
American people will pay this price. I do 
not believe this 17,500,000 people want to 
be subsidized, but unconsciously they will be 
because immediate benefits always obscure 
ultimate detriment. 

Let us return, therefore, to the precepts 
of our fathers. To the precepts of the 
founders of this wonderful Nation of ours 
and, before it is too late, let us shout to the 
American people, “This fire will warm you 
at first but will burn you in the end.” We 
have sampled the cup, but we have not 
drunk deeply as yet and we still have time 
to toss this cup aside. Pray to God that 
we will have sense enough to do it. 





Pegler Admires the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BUFFALO EVENING 
NEWS 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newspaper 
comment by Westbrook Pegler from the 
Buffalo Evening News, of December 9, 
1941, entitled “Japan’s Attack Gives 
Proof of F. D. R.’s Wise Courage”: 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of Decem- 
ber 9, 1941] 

JAPAN’S ATTACK GIVES PROOF OF F. D. R.’S WISE 
COURAGE—CRITIC OF DOMESTIC POLICY AD- 
MIRES PRESIDENT’S ACHIEVEMENTS IN BUILD- 
ING NATION’S DEFENSE 


(By Westbrook Pegler) 


NEw York, December 9.—No American has 
more angrily detested and suspected most of 
the internal operations of the Ne. Deal, but 
no American more admires now the tenacious 
bravery of President Roosevelt in his war 
policy than this author of many criticisms of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Long before the war began with the sneak- 
punch invasion of Catholic Poland, the Presi- 
dent had made his own decision that Adolf 
Hitler was determined to set the German 
nation loose, armed beyond the poor, dumb 
power of Britain’s military men or the best 
of ours to imagine, in a campaign to enslave 
Europe and conquer the United States. Hav- 
ing made up his mind on the basis of plain 
evidence, Mr. Roosevelt determined that this 
country must fight for its life against Hitler 
and Japan and set about creating a war psy- 
chology in the American people so that we 
would not be caught entirely unprepared 
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spiritually or entirely unarmed, In the 
earlier phases of his preparations he fought 
almost alone and it may be remembered that 
his dramatic Chicago speech about a quaran- 
tine for aggressors was savagely denounced 
as a deliberate attempt to divert attention 
from the pressing embarrassment of a do- 
mestic error and even to put us into war for 
some purpose of his own. Because Hitler 
had identified Jewishness with communism 
and had devised a program of hideous perse- 
cution of this tiny minority of the German 
people, many Americans accused the Presi- 
dent of scheming to sacrifice American boys 
and our whole American way of life to rescue 
and avenge the European Jews. 

As the war developed, Mr. Roosevelt was 
accused of surrendering his own country to 
the British for Britain’s own sake, and the cry 
of warmonger raised from Berlin, where this 
war was made, was taken up by many of the 
President’s own people at home. More lately 
his unfortunate suggestion that religious 
freedom was enjoyed in Russia, intended un- 
doubtedly to allay old hatreds of the Com- 
munists in our own midst and suspicion of 
Josef V. Stalin for practical military results, 
Was pounced upon and torn to tatters. But 
all the way from the hour when he first 
realized that war with Hitler was inevitable 
cown to the moment when Hitler's «lly in the 
Pacific suddenly bombed a sleeping American 
city, Mr. Roosevelt stood by his conviction, 
often under conditions which would have 
made a weaker man give ground and look for 
excuses. 

Tre American people didn’t want to believe 
that Hitler was their enemy, and many promi- 
nent men with a talent for ridicule and prop- 
aganda played up the proposition that we 
could stay out of it and trust Hitler and the 
Japanese. A hundred reminders that the 
choice could not be ours but must be Hitler’s 
that if war came the German Nation again 
would be the cause of all American suffering 
and sacrifice, were instantly scoffed down with 
sneers at the British and dark insinuations 
about .the international Jew. 

The one man who is responsible for the vast 
improvement of the military fitness of the 
United States, achieved from a standing start 
after the invasion of the Low Countries, never 
for an instant faltered in his determination 
to get the American Nation in shape to meet 
the inevitable. 

One newspaper of enormous circulation 
and, presumably, of great influence, which 
had gone along with him in every socialistic 
or totalitarian proposal on the home front, 
suddenly turned on him on the issue of war. 
Burt WHEELER and Ham Fisu fought him 
down to the very hour of the attack on Hono- 
lulu, although WHEELER had been content to 
ignore the rise of the unioneers and the 
depredaticns of the Brown Shirts on the do- 
mestic scene. 

All his opponents, including the tragic 
Charles Lindbergh and, of course, the evil 
Nazis of the anti-American bund, who them- 
selves employed every wicked scheme which 
they attributed to the Jew, insisted that with 
3,000 miles of water to the east and a wider 
ocean to the west, no enemy could reach 
American soil, even granting as they wouldn't, 
that any enemy would be rash enough to try. 

Through it all, Mr. Roosevelt fought on 
toward a vindication which came in the 
dawn of a Sunday in the Pacific, and it must 
be said that he was embarrassed as much by 
some of his supporters as he was obstructed 
and reviled by his opponents, for he had 
among the noisiest of his following some of 
the most disgusting professional clamorists 
that ever used the flag for purposes of apparel. 

But he was right all along and doggedly 
brave in times when he fought almost alone 
to make the people recognize their enemy and 
prepare to fight, and the final proof of his wise 
courage was given by the enemy himself 


; Sunday morning. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE BOSTON EVENING 
GLOBE 





Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following very 
interesting letter that appeared in the 
Boston Globe recently—a letter of a very 
inspirational nature—written by a young 
man when he enlisted in the service a 
few days ago: 


[From the Boston Evening Globe of Decem- 
ber 10, 1941] 


WHY TOM MAHONEY ENLISTED 


Sentiments of one American boy were ex- 
pressed in a notice found pinned this morn- 
ing on the bulletin board at the New Haven 
Railroad engine house at Southampton 
Street, South Boston. The notice is dated 
South Boston, December 9, and reads: 


“To My Buddies at the Roundhouse: 

“I was born in America. 

“I enjoyed more privileges than any boy 
anywhere in the world. 

“I had free speech; the right to choose 
my religion. 

“I worked where I pleased and spent my 
money where I pleased. Yes; I did enjoy my- 
self. 

“I had liberty, fought and paid for with 
the blood of my forefathers. We all realize 
that this God-given liberty which we enjoy 
is in serious danger of being destroyed for- 
ever. 

“But we know that it will never be de- 
stroyed while boys like you and I can prevent 
it. 

“That is why I left my job here and en- 
listed in the United States Marines today. 

“As our beloved President said last night, 
if I have to pay the supreme sacrifice to de- 
fend our liberty, I will consider it a privilege. 

“So, until I see you again, have hope in 
us; we will not let you down.” 

The boy who wrote and pinned this notice 
to the roundhouse bulletin board is Thomas 
E. Mahoney, of 343 West Fourth Street, South 
Boston. He is about 18 years old. His father, 
before him, served in the Navy in the last 
war. 





War Against Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, a ref- 
erence to our CONGRESSIONAL REcorD Will 
disclose that on a previous occasion I 
said I had pledged the people of the 


Fourth Congressional District of Penn- 
sylvania that I would never cast my vote 
for a declaration of war unless the sov- 
ereignty of our great United States of 
America were attacked. 

Our sovereignty has been attacked and 
I have just cast my vote, in accordance 
with the request of our Commander in 
Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that a state 
of war exists between the United States 
of America and the Empire of Japan. 

The die is now cast. We are at war. 
But it is an honorable war, as far as we 
are concerned. Our cause is just. We 
will be victorious. 

While we were extending our hands in 
friendship to the recognized representa- 
tives of Japan, trying to work out a 
peaceful solution of our mutual relation- 
ships, the war-mad and dishonorable war 
lords of Japan made a planned, treach- 
erous attack on our sovereign soil, and 
murdered true American citizens. 

We are now committed to the task, 
with determination, that the sacrifice of 
those noble and heroic soldiers and sail- 
ors, shall not have been in vain. 

This task will principally be borne by 
the young manhood of our Nation. 
Knowing the history of the American 
Nation in its sacrifice that freedom shall 
remain unshackled, I am confident in the 
expectation that these young men, now 
in the service and those about to enter it, 
will gloriously uphold the traditions of 
our armed forces, as their fathers have 
done before them. 

We must set aside all petty differences. 
We are a united nation. We must co- 
operate fully with those who are doing 
the actual fighting; we pledge them our 
loyalty and devotion. 

The Lord makes mad, first, those whom 
he is about to destroy. The Land of the 
Rising Sun will now become the land of 
the shadows. 


‘ 





America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT, OF 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp I include a speech which I will 
deliver tonight over the facilities of radio 
station WNOE, in the city of New 
Orleans. 

The speech is as follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen of New Orleans, and 
particularly of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, America is at war. 

You and I tonight stand at the crossroads 
of civilization. 

One path leads to despair, siavery, dicta- 
torship, and everything repulsive to our 
ideals and way of living. 
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The other path leads to continued life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, the 
path which was furrowed with the blood and 
bones of our forbears. It’s the only path 
this and every American generation since 
1776 has trod, and it’s the path we will con- 
tinue to follow, with the help of our armed 
forces, the undying devction and loyalty of 
our people, and the blessing of Almighty 
God 


I come before you tonight from Washing- 
ton with a heavy and saddened heart, be- 
cause I come before you with the knowledge 
that I cannot tring a message of cheer or 
happiness. 

We of the South, however, have long ago 
become accustomed to taking the bitter with 
the sweet, and I know that you want to know 
the true situation and true conditions under 
which we are living at the present time. It 
is my duty as your Congressman to tell you 
as accurately as I can what we should antici- 
pate in the future. 

Tonight we stand, at the entrance to a 
valley of tears. 

We must be realistic. Before America 
triumphs over the forces of evil thousands 
of lives will have been sacrificed on the altar 
of liberty. Among those thousands will be 
our own friends, our own kin, our own 
brothers and, yes, even perhaps our own fam- 
ilies, because modern war recognizes nobody 
as a noncombatant. Our innocent children 
are the targets of the enemy as well as our 
battleships and tanks and airplanes. 

This tragedy which faces us was hatched in 
hell and carried out by the earthly envoys of 
Satan himself. 

We must gird ourselves for a long and 
vicious war. Before the dove of peace again 
flies over our heads we will have come to 
know what sacrifice means. Our patriotism 
will have been tested and our loyalty will 
have been proved. f 

Now is truly the time for only Americans 
to be on guard. The part which our unarmed 
forces play in this strurgle will be a most 
important factor. Now is the time to keep 
our feet on the ground and our tongues silent. 
Civilians have their duty to perform as well 
as the men under arms. 

This is no time for hysteria. This is a 
time for cold, deliberate action under the 
leadership of our constitutional authorities. 
Keep your faith in America’s leadership. 

Do not be swayed by the wild rumors and 
false propaganda of the enemy. Do not be- 
lieve everything you hear. Weigh well the 
source of all information which comes to you 
and believe only that information and that 
news which bears the official stamp of the 
proper authorities. 

American panic is the goal of the enemy. 
Defeatism is the aim of Japan, Germany, and 
Italy for the American mind, but the Ameri- 
can mind will not allow itself to be steeped in 
defeatism. 

I stand at the side of those who have 
fought for freedom of the press and freedom 
of speech. I yield that position to no man. 

As a newspaperman I know what freedom 
of the press means to the perpetuation of 
liberty. 

As an American I know what freedom of 
speech means to the continuation of our 
ideals. 

In these times, however, that freedom, 
whether it be on the printed page or over the 
air, must be as judiciously utilized as it is 
zealously guarded. Nothing should be done 
by newspapers, radio, or citizens which would 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

I am willing to place my confidence in our 
Commander in Chief and in the hands of our 
military and naval branches for dissemina- 
tion of the news which we should receive. 
In their hands has been placed the responsi- 
bility of winning this war and win it we must. 

Here in Washington, in the Congress, we 
know very little more than that which has 
been Officially given out by the President. 
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Members of Congress realize that when it 
becomes necessary for the President to con- 
sult with them and to give them information 
he will do so at the proper time. Until that 
time comes it is our duty, as it is your duty, 
to hold ourselves in readiness for any com- 
mand. 

I shall not ask anybody to do anything 
which I am not willing to do myself. When 
I cast my vote for war, I did so in the defense 
of the America which I love, and I pledge 
myself to serve that America wherever I can 
serve best. I shall not seek immunity or ask 
exemption in event I become eligible for 
military duty and service. 

I will not ask anybody to fight in a war 
which I also am not willing to fight in. 

I appeal to you tonight from Washington 
to renew your faith in the strength of Amer- 
ica. I remind you tonight as I speak within 
the shadow of a blacked-out Capitol dome 
that our liberty was won only through the 
suffering of defiant men whose blood stained 
the snows of Valley Forge and preserved by 
valiant men whose blood mixed with the 
waters of the Marne. 

I remind you tonight that we come from a 
line of men who followed Lee and Jackson 
and Beauregard without a murmur in de- 
fense of what they believed to be their right 
and heritage. Ours is a precious possession, 
but it is a possession which we can only keep 
as long as we are willing to fight for it. 

Let us face the facts. 

The evil forces against us have had a head 
start. Let us acknowledge it 

The enemy has scored the first touchdown 
but the enemy has not won the game; and 
American spirit and American determination, 
as we know it, will not allow the enemy to 
win the game. — 

We will have to give up much between the 
opening and the final whistle. If we are not 
prepared to make those sacrifices we shall 
never again be able to enjoy the privileges 
which have come to us. 

Yesterday we saw through a glass darkly. 
Now we see face to face, and what we see is 
ugly but conquerable. If we remain true to 
ourselves with a sense of individual respon- 
sibility and match our individual effort, we 
shall win. And not until we win shall we 
enjoy an ampler life and see our stars again. 

Things tcday could be a lot worse than 
they are. Suppose we had taken the advice 
of the pacifists and the isolationists a year 
ago and not started building our powder 
plants and our airplane factories and our 
shipyards at that time. 

Yes, just suppose we had taken their ad- 
vice and heeded their predictions that “it 
couldn't happen here,” tonight we would 
have stood shuddering waiting for an in- 
vasion of our shores without semblance of 
preparation. 

Thank God we didn’t take their advice, and 
though the tide of battle has temporarily 
turned against us, we have the knowledge 
that tanks, airplanes, and fighting ships are 
on the assembly line. They will be in cour- 
ageous American hands a year earlier than 
if we had followed the ill-timed advice of 
those who said “it couldn’t happen here.” 

After what happened at Pearl Harbor last 
Sunday, anything can happen, and we should 
be prepared for any eventuality. 

We know now that instead of barriers the 
oceans are highways. The Hawaiian Islands 
are further from Japan than the east coast of 
the United States is from the west coast of 
Europe. What happened in Hawaii is tragic 
history only a few days old. 

America has the resources, the ingenuity, 
the determination, and the courage to win 
this war. America is on the highroad to pre- 
paredness. In my last report to you I told 
you of having seen these vast productive 
plants in operation. Production is steadily 
on the upgrade. Japan with a steel-produc- 
ing capacity of about 7,000,000 tons annually 
is no match for the United States with a 
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epereuttg capacity of about 90,000,000 
ms. 


Well has Ernest Lindley summed up the 
situation in these words: 

“In a grave hour the basic fact to which 
all may repair is: This is not yet a lone- 
handed, last-ditch fight for the defense of 
North America against a military combina- 
tion controlling all the rest of the world. 
That last-ditch fight for life seemed all too 
imminent a year and a half ago, when we 
were poorly prepared. This war is still 
being fought on our outer ramparts—the 
British Isles, North Africa, the Middle East, 
Singapore, and the East Indies and the Phil- 
ippines. We hav allies who have proven 
their stamina. To keep them and to keep 
the war at a distance requires that the 
Pacific war be kept in its place as only one 
sector of a struggle in which our front ranges 
around the world and our forces, both in men 
and equipment, must be distributed to suit 
a grand strategy which looks to the safety 
of our.allies as well as of ourselves and to 
the achievement of an tltimate total 
victory.” 

We should now prepare ourselves for an 
emotional transition. We should prepare 
for large casualty lists, but we should pre- 
pare for them with the realization that only 
ultimate victory can reduce and ultimately 
eliminate them entirely. 

Let us face tomorrow’s eventualities with 
the knowledge that never before in the his- 
tory of America has there been such soli- 
darity. 

Today there are no Republicans and no 
Democrats; there are no isolationists, no in- 
terventionists—there are only Americans 
standing shoulder to shoulder in defense of a 
priceless heritage which time to time has 
been kept intact at the price of the blood of 
its martyrs. 

The vote of Congress last Monday washed 
out the middle aisle in the House and Sen- 
ate. Party lines have all been erased. Those 
who fought on partisan grounds yesterday 
are together today preparing for a united 
triumph tomorrow. . 

I am proud of the vote which I cast last 
Monday. 

With your support and confidence I will 
continue to uphold your honor and rights 
in the Halls cf Congress. 

Might will never take the place of right. 

America has been at the crossroads before 
and always America has emerged victorious. 

In the words of President Roosevelt him- 
self before the Congress in his request for a 
declaration of war: 

“With confidence in our armed forces— 
and with the unbounding determination of 
our people—we will gain the inevitable tri- 
umph—so help us God!” 

Good night and may God bless and keep 
inviolate America. 





Central Falls on Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY CITY OF CEN- 
TRAL FALLS 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting for the ReEcorp 
a@ copy of the resolution adopted by the 
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city of Central Falls, in my district, en- 
dorsing the speedy action of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United 
States in declaring that a state of war 
exists between the United States and 
Japan. 

The action of the city government of 
Central Falls typifies the spirit of Amer- 
ica. 

This little city, perhaps the most cos- 
mopolitan city of its size in the world, 
has a population of 25,248, which is made 
up of more than 30 nationalities and 
covers an area of only 1% square miles. 

The resolution follows: 


Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Central Falls as follows: 

SECTION 1. The City Council of the City of 
Central Falls, R. I., in meeting assembled, 
aware of the gravity of the present Pacific 
situation, cognizant of the dastardly action 
of the far-eastern foe, do hereby, in a true 
American manner as Americans, all heartily 
endorse the attitude and action of the Pres- 
ident of these United States, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his most splendid presentation 
of all facts to the Congress of this great Na- 
tion; a nobler or superior presentation cou'd 
not be desired; his masterful action truly 
inspires confidence in all Americans and in all 
the world that so capable a helmsman guides 
our ship of state. 

Sec. 2. This city council goes on :ecord 
further endorsing the speedy action of the 
great United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives in enacting into law a re- 
quest of our great Commander in Chief by 
declaring a state of war to exist between the 
perpetrator of so nefarious action in the Far 
East, and making one and all feel that no 
indecent act or action of any power, regard- 
less of its apparent potency, will pass un- 
heeded. 

Sec. 3. This city council, for itself and the 
citizens of this great little city of Central 
Falls, offers whatever it can have at its dis- 
posal to whatever authority may require the 
same. 

Sec. 4. This resolution shall take effect 
upon its passage; and the city clerk is hereby 
authorized and empowered to transmit a 
copy hereof forthwith to each of our Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of these United 
States separately, and also a copy to the 
President of these United States. 





We Can Take It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Post of December 10, 
1941: 

[From the Washington Post of December 10, 
1941] 
WE CAN TAKE IT 

The President last night reminded the 

Nation that great sacrifices were ahead of it. 


woo 








But all words vary in their meaning accord- 
ing to their context. In our present crisis 
there is no such word as sacrifice. The Pres- 
ident used the right word—privilege. Self- 
denial has become a privilege. We now have 
to pay a price for all the rights, all the oppor- 
tunities we have enjoyed in our glorious 
Nation. That price is a duty, and to do our 
duty today is the grandest privilege of 
Americans. 

The President said, “We shall have to give 
up many things entirely.” This newspaper 
wishes he had given the Nation a blueprint 
of that self-denial. It must be done quickly. 
It ought to have been done before. There 
is no time, no spare resources, for automo- 
biles, for refrigerators, for office furniture, for 
vacuum cleaners, for washing machines, and 
all the other paraphernalia of peaceful living. 
We have to insure conditions which will al- 
low us once again to make and enjoy all 
these things. And in the interim our re- 
sources must all be devoted to building the 
implements of war. 

For 2 years this newspaper has contended 
that this war is a struggle against a satanic 
world force. The President last night spoke 
in the same strain. He said, “It is all of one 
pattern.” And he said, “We alsc know that 
Germany and Japan are conducting their mil- 
itary and naval operations in accordance with 
a joint plan.” So be it. The logic is sun- 
clear, even to those who hitherto have denied 
the evidence of their own eyes, even to those 
whose minds have remained in the eighteenth 
century. We must match a joint strategy 
with a joint strategy. We must pit a com- 
mon plan against a common plan. This is 
what the President announced last night. 
There will be no dissent. After that speech, 
after what we know of what has happened, 
after we have heard on our radios of that 
attack upon our shores which so many Ameri- 
cans said was impossible, there can be no 
dissent. There must be a grand alliance of 
freemen everywhere to lay the menace which 
imperils our existence as well as our liberty. 

The evil force against which this grand 
alliance wi.’ be arrayed has got a head start. 
Let us acknowledge it. It has scored a signal 
success in the vicious attack on Hawaii against 
which we thought we were so well prepared. 
The President glossed over it. We may leave 
it to him as our Commander in Chief to probe 
to the bottom of our unpreparedness and to 
remedy it. But there is no time for scape- 
goats, for investigations. If we have no 
physical resources left for washing machines, 
we have no human resources left for dirty 
linen washing. We are making war. And 
we are making war against no one nation but 
against one of those millenial forces that 
irrupt against civilization itself. 

Yesterday we saw through a glass darkly. 
Now we see face to face, and what we see is 
ugly but conquerable. If we remain true to 
ourselves, with a sense of individual responsi- 
bility to match our individual effort, we shall 
win. And not till we win shall we enjoy an 
ampler life and see our stars again. The 
President last night pointed the path. 





The Call to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 8, 1941 


Mr SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, week after week since the out- 


break of war in Europe I have prayed 
each day for peace. I have repeated over 
and over again a line from an old hymn: 


O God of Love, O King of Peace, make wars 
throughout the world to cease. 


In childlike simplicity I believed that 
God would stay the scourge of war. But 
the Almighty in His infinite wisdom has 
decreed otherwise. 

The unjustifiable attack on Pearl Har- 
bor on Sunday left us shocked and bewil- 
dered. Its effect upon the whole people 
could have but one result—absolute na- 
tional unity. There can be no difference 
of opinion now as to the course we must 
follow; its outline is clear and unmis- 
takable. Our duty and our responsibil- 
ity is to wage a war to victory; a victory 
which will insure protection to future 
generations against similar attacks. 
History will record that we are ‘prose- 
cuting a justifiable war to protect invio- 
lable rights of free people everywhere. 

The call tc war is a call to sacrifice; a 
sacrifice perhaps of life, of fortune, and 
of sacred honor. Not only is there a call 
to sacrifice of personal things, but there 
is an absolute requirement that we re- 
main calm and self-possessed in spite of 
stark tragedy. Right will prevail, and in 
this matter we have right on our side. 
So let us, under these circumstances, 
build into our lives a “peace that passeth 
all understanding,” in order to cope with 
the uncertain days that are ahead. Con- 
trol of our personal lives and national 
unity such as we have today spells vic- 
tory against the forces of aggression. 
Carry on! Carry on! 





Danger Spots in South America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JACK NICHOLS, 
OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following speech deliv- 
ered by myself over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System, through WOL, Washing- 
ton, on Thursday evening, December 11, 
1941: 


I propose to discuss over the air tonight 
with all other citizens of the United States 
and the Americas, a situation which at the 
outset demands attention and the best proc- 
ess of reasoning of which we of the Americas 
are capable. 

Congress has, since last Monday, and in- 
cluding today, declared that a state of war 
exists between Japan, Germany, Italy, and 
the United States. 

Accepting, as we Americans must, the full 
impact of these realities, we are forced to 
recognize that we are engaged in a war with 
an alliance of enemies whose soldiers and 
people are completely subject to the will of 
tyrannic, despotic, and barbaric leadership. 
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The United States and sister American re- 
publics are today the citadel of God-fearing 
and free men. Upon us, with anguished hope, 
are turned the eyes of Britain, Russia, China, 
and our allies in South and Central America. 
In short, upon the manner in which we 
meet this challenge depends, in tragic fact, 
the safety and continuity of liberty among 
men, of the free right to worship a common 
God, of the continued existence of civiliza- 
tion, and of every other thing which we hold 
dear. 

To this utterly distasteful, but neverthe- 
less essential task, we, in incomparable unity 
and unalterable decision, dedicate ourselves 
to the last man. Along with life and liberty, 
the God of our fathers has given us “reason,” 
as a distinguishing factor between man and 
other forms of life. As a result of this exer- 
cise of reason came our form of government, 
as a reward for our faith in Him. 

As chairman of the Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate 
Air Accidents and related problems, the com- 
mittee and I have been at work since March 
8 of this year. We have iooked into the 
major air disasters which occurred during 
1940, and up to this date, 1941. This com- 
mittee’s function, as our investigation pro- 
gressed, developed a far wider scope, by reason 
of necessity, than the mere investigation of 
air accidents. Your committee has looked 
into, with all of its energy and ability, and 
with unstinted cooperation among its mem- 
bers, all the phases of commercial aviation, 
including aircraft production which serves 
commercial air carriers, and last, but not less 
important, the services afforded by commer- 
cial air carriers outside of the United States. 

In nature, and its entire history, those liv- 
ing forms which bind themselves together 
under nature’s laws are more effective in both 
offense and defense. It is therefore logical 
that the individual who has both friends and 
family is stronger than he who stands alone. 
So in the case of nations, and rarticularly in 
a crisis such as this, it is apporent and im- 
portant that our Nation should do everything 
within its power not only to prevent alien- 
ating or severing the ties of friendship which 
exist between us and other nations, but to 
strengthen those bonds and ties which by 
nature and geography and the necessities of 
the day exist between the United States and 
its sister American republics and countries 
in the south. 

The world has shrunken greatly since the 
time of Columbus. The development of air- 
craft, together with radio, teiephone, tele- 
graph, and cable, has brought this about. 

I should now state the purposes which took 
my committee through South and Central 
America. They were threefold: 

1. We were interested in the safety of air 
travel on the American-owned and operated 
lines running through the Latin-American 
countries. 

z. We were interested in the possibilities 
of South and Central America as an outlet 
for air commerce when the war effort was 
over. 

3. We were interested in determining what 
the operators of foreign commercial air lines 
were doing to hinder hemispheric and our 
national defense. 

Time will not permit the making of a de- 
tailed report as to safety recommendations. 
Therefore, let us go to the second phase of 
our investigation. It may be interesting at 
this point to observe that the entire pullman 
traffic of all the railroads of the United States 
can be carried on 2,000 transport planes. At 
the end of the war this Nation will probably 
be on a basis of 50,000 planes per year. Other 
nations are continuing the building and im- 
provement of aircraft, and when the war ends 
they, too, will be at peak production and will 
be confronted with the problem of disloca- 
tion of manpower employed in this industry. 

My committee believes that by reason of 
the important part which aviation will play 
in world trade at the end of this war, the 
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nation which is first ready with heavy cargo- 
carrying, fast airplanes will be the nation 
that will first recover from the war effort. 

It is obvious that there is but one place 
to seek for a market, and that is the field of 
hemispheric and transoceanic air commerce. 
European competitors will certainly be in 
this market as quickly as the aircraft indus- 
try of the United States. One need but indi- 
cate that there are already operating in the 
South American field such foreign lines as 
Lati, an Italian line; the Condor, a German 
line; and the former Air France Line, French 
owned, as an indication that other nations 
are closely watching the hemispheric and 
transoceanic field of flight. 

It is obvious, also, when one contemplates 
the conditions and the distances which pre- 
vail in the sister continent to the south, that 
South America will be one of the first areas 
in which the various nations will undertake 
to develop air travel more fully. It has been 
a long-neglected continent. It will become 
the immediate objective of the leading com- 
mercial nations of the world, and so it be- 
comes a question now as to who will win the 
skyways and the air markets of South and 
Central America. 

Latin America is far more air conscious 
than the people of the United States. Con- 
siderably antedating the Wright brothers 
here, Santus Dumont, of Brazil, after whom 
the airport at Rio de Janeiro was named, 
was really the aviation pioneer of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. He had an aptitude for 
flight and was an early inventor of an air- 
plane that flew, and from the date of his 
first flight our Latin cousins have been ahead 
of us in air consciousness. 

This committee remembers what happened 
in Crete. We know of Japanese planes over 
San Francisco. So in our trip to investigate 
Latin American countries, we became quickly 
cognizant of a number of things: 

1, That American air carriers, through their 
operations, have been of the utmost value 
in strengthening relations between the 
United States and those countries where they 
operate. 

2. That this South American air trans- 
portation is of vital importance. One of 
the countries in South America, Brazil, alone 
is larger than the United States. What with 
its impenetrable forests, rugged mountains, 
indescribable rivers, and the almost com- 
plete absence of both communication and 
transportation by rail or road, the airplane 
becomes its method of solving both prob- 
lems of communication and transportation. 

What is true of Brazil, save only as to its 
size, is true of all South America. 

1, South America needs air fields and air- 
planes. In all of South America there is no 
industry capable of producing aircraft or of 
supplying the equipment and needs of 
modern aviation. 

2. The friendship of the United States 
should immediately be expressed and proven 
to South America by supplying these re- 
quirements to our neighbors. 

3. Your committee found that two of the 
Axis Powers were operating air lines in South 
America. Both of these lines as of today, 
in our opinion, are performing a dangerous 
and destructive disservice, not only to 
South America, but to the United States of 
America, Canada; yes, and to Britain, Rus- 
sia, and China as well. 

4. The above facts are known to thought- 
fully inclined citizens of South American 
countries, and we know that the United 
States should, as promptly as possible, sup- 
plant the services of Lati, an Italian line, 
and Condor, a German line, for reasons of 
imperative nature. 

5. The United States desperately needs the 
friendship of South America, Subversive or 
wartime operations by our enemies in South 
America can be prevented by their friend- 
ship for us. 

In 1920, which is nearly a generation ago, 
the first commercial air line on the American 
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Hemisphere was established in the Republic 
of Colombia. It was known as the Scadta 
Line. This air line was operated by Germany 
and ran from near Bogota, Colombia, to Baran- 
quilla, a distance of approximately 650 miles. 

In 1925 another German-dominated line 
was initiated in the Republic of Bolivia. It 
operated from the city of Cochabamba to the’ 
city of Vera Cruz. 

In 1927 still another air line was initi- 
ated by German interests. It was originally 
Lufthanza, and finally became known as the 
Condor Line, and operated from Rio de 
Janeiro to Porto Alegre on the Atlantic coast 
of Brazil, a distance of approximately 800 
miles. This line has been extended until it 
now operates from Natal, on the northeastern 
tip of Brazil, to Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
and finally to Santiago, Chile, on the Pacific 
coast of South America. 

There is now operating an Italian-owned 
line known as Lati, which cperates from 
Rome through Africa across the Atlantic to 
Natal, Brazil, this being the only trans- 
Oceanic line traversing the South Atlantic 
between the continents of Africa and South 
America. This line makes no pretense of 
carrying passengers. It does not fly on sched- 
ule. It carries on its west-bound trip to 
South America only Nazi propaganda and 
members of either the German or Italian 
diplomatic corps. It is known beyond ques- 
tion that short-wave radio sets from Ger- 
many and Italy reach South America over the 
Lati Line. 

There is no question but that the pilots, 
in flying across the South Atlantic, use Lati 
for giving ship positions of koth American 
and British boats, upon which information 
Axis submarines have found their prey. 

On the eastward trip of Lati they carry 
back to Italy and Germany precious metals, 
such as beryllium, platinum, and antimony, 
and such strategic drugs as barium and 
adrenalin. 

Other startling information which might 
prove more conclusively to my listeners the 
importance of South America tc the strug- 
gle in which we are now eugaged is as 
follows: 

The committee wus advised that there are 
2,200 German Gestapo agents now operating 
in the city of Buenos Aires. 

A large contingent of stormzn troopers has 
been entirely organized and secret training 
is now in progress. 

Buenos Aires has a German population 
which exceeds 250,000. The Italian popula- 
tion is even larger. German embassies and 
German agents have been subsidizing news- 
papers, radio, movies, and magazines 
throughout practically every country in 
South America, in order to keep the Nazi 
story continuously before the people. 

The committee has been reliably informed 
that the city of Buenos Aires, with a popula- 
tion of 2,000,000 people, has been divided into 
56 districts, with 10 cells in each district, all 
of which are carefully policed and supervised 
by .the Nazi orgenization. 

The German embassies in certain capital 
cities of South America operate their own 
printing presses and their own short-wave 
radios. 

There are more than 22,000 registered Jap- 
anese in the city of Lima, Peru. It is known 
to the committee that in Colombia there is 
located a colony of 70 Japanese families on 
a 2,000-acre bean farm, and that a search of 
their premises by the Colombian Officials re- 
cently disclosed that there are stored in farm 
buildings unbelievable supplies of pistols, 
rifles, hand grenades, and ammunition. 

This should indicate the necessity for the 
United States to give aid to these South 
American countries, that they may rid them- 
selves of these German, Italian, and Japanese 
“fifth column” activities. 

To protect South America against invasion, 
from its and our enemies, is to insure that the 
United States will finally be victor in this, 
the greatest human struggle of all times. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 12, 1941 





LETTER FROM MRS. CLEO B. ALLEN 





Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the News and Observer, 07 Raleigh, N. C.: 


[From the Raleigk (N. C.) News and 
Observer } 


HER SON IN HAWAII 


To the Epiror: 

I wish to write a word of comfort and en- 
couragement to all mothers who have boys 
in the Pacific war area, if such be possible at 
a time like this. I have a boy at Hickam 
Field. I know not whether he is dead or 
alive, or, worse still, wounded and suffering. 
How I wish I could pray, O God, spare my boy, 
but what right have I to ask immunity for 
my son when others lie cold and dead, who 
just a short while ago were normal, fun- 
loving boys, such as you see everywhere. Ido 
pray for their spiritual welfare, of those gone 
on and those to go. Those who escaped, I am 
confident, are playing the part of men, for our 
boys are as courageous as the Foyal Air Force 
or any group of enlisted men who are willing 
to lay down their lives for democracy and the 
better way of life. 

Our faith must not falter in our God and 
the ultimate triumph of righteousness on the 
earth. 

Mrs. CLEO B. ALLEN. 

FAYETTEVILLE. 





The Flag Is Still There 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
ITEM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New Orleans Item: 


[From the New Orleans Item of December 10, 
1941] 


THE FLAG IS STILL THERE 


Franklin Roosevelt’s earnest, straightfor- 
ward statement to the Nation last night was 
more eloquent in the implicit things which 
were not said than in the explicit words of 
its text. Quietly, without ranting theatri- 
calism, the President of the United States of 
America asked the help of every member of 
a family of 130,000,000 loyal kinsmen in 
whatever might now be necessary to restore 
decency and mutual trust among nations 
once more to the world. 
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He made it plain that we cannot defeat 
Japan without defeating Japan's Axis leader, 
Germany; that Japan's gangster onslaught 
followed a detailed pattern of ruthless ag- 
gression from ambush and without warning, 
the same set pattern of every assault by 
totalitarianism against democracy during the 
past 1@ years; that one of the sections in- 
variably integrated into that pattern is a 
calculated campaign to create civilian anxiety 
and disrupt the orderly conduct of affairs on 
the home front by craftily sown rumors with- 
out basis in fact; that there can be no secure 
peace until dictatorship is eliminated not 
merely here or there, but everywhere; and 
that this can be achieved only by unswerving 
faith in ourselves, by remaining stanch in 
the face of bad news that will come with the 
good. 

“We are all in it—all the way. 

“Every single man, woman, and child is a 
partner in the most tremendous undertaking 
of our American history. 

“We must share together the bad news and 
the good news, the defeats and the victories, 
the changing fortunes of war.” 

Within a space of hours came bad news, 
indeed. Two capital ships of the British 
Navy, the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, 
were sunk by Japanese bombers. Even yet 
we do not know the full toll taken of our 
fleet by the assassination at Pearl Harbor. 
No matter. As long as we are told the facts, 
whatever comes, we can take it. And the 
enemy will learn that we can likewise give 
in full and terrible measure. 

The words of the Presideat’s stirring ad- 
dress speak adequately for themselves. They 
need no comment. But the implicit lesson 
of the family council among 130,000,000 reso- 
lute and united kinsmen should ever be kept 
in mind. It is this: 

The diatribes of Hitler, addressing his sub- 
jects wherever he may assemble them today 
or tomorrow or at any other time, voice the 
will of a despot which the people he rules 
must carry out. The words of the President 
of the United States of America last night 
were those of an executive carrying into 
effect the will of a free people who by the free 
expression of their choice selected him to lead 
them. 

This island may be taken, that fortress 
may fall to the enemy for the time being, or a 
battleship may be sunk. But as long as that 
difference in leadership remains as clear and 
untarnished as it was last night we can see 
by the dawn’s early light what so proudly we 
hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming. 

The flag is still there. 





The Reverend W. W. Slaughter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Dallas News: 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) News] 


PRIMITIVE BAPTIST MINISTER HAS NEVER PASSED 
COLLECTION PLATE IN 48 YEARS AS PASTOR 

Canton, Tex., October 13.—The Reverend 
W. W. Slaughter, of Canton, 84, attended the 
Union Association of the Primitive Baptist 
Churches at Cool Springs, near Canton, 
Sunday. 

The Reverend Slaughter was pastor of this 
church for 48 years, and when he retired only 
a few years ago because of failing health, he 
was named honorary pastor for life. 

The Reverend Slaughter was an active 
farmer, gave full time to his ministerial work, 
and reared a family of 12 children. He is a 
strict believer in doctrinal preaching and 
recognizes with distinct pride certain pecu- 
liarities of practice and customs observed in 
the teaching of his church. For instance, in 
his 48 years of continued pastorate service, 
there has never been a collection plate passed 
in his church. In reference to this he 
merely states that he does not believe “in 
begging in the name of the Lord.” 

He was ordained as a minister in 1891 at 
the Old Hickory Grove Church in Hender- 
son County. His first call to pastorate serv- 
ice came from the Cool Springs Church, near 
Canton, that same year. 

He moved his family to Van Zandt County 
in 1901 and located in the Crooked Creek 
community, north of Canton, and was called 
to serve the church there also. At intervals 
he has served churches in Hunt, Rains, and 
other adjoining counties. 

From a record kept 1 year he said that he 
rode a mule 2,400 miles in going to his 
churches. He also has a record that during a 
period of 35 years he was never absent from 
services by providential causes. 

He was married to Miss Ellen Hawkins on 
May 1, 1874, who died January 16, 1933. 
Seven children are living, as follows: Mrs. 
W. M. Sullivan, Edgewood; Mrs. Tom Beard, 
Canton; Mrs. Doris Griffin, Dallas; Mrs. Will 
Crawford, Fruitvale; A. S., T. H., and W. P. 
Slaughter, of Edgewood. 





War 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
4 years’ service as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, in which period the foreign 
debts growing out of the last war were 
refunded and many international claims 
adjusted, I took my primary course in 
the science of foreign relations. After 
being nominated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Polish Government as its 
financial adviser, I proceeded to take a 
3 years’ advance course while a resident 
of Warsaw, Poland, to which city I moved 
with my family. 

Since my election to Congress I have 
viewed from this background the possi- 
bility of our participation in the European 
war. While I believe I have as much 
sentiment and regard for the govern- 
ments of foreign nations as the average 


American citizen, experience has taught 
me to base my decisions on cold facts. 
As a result I have exerted all my effort, 
as a Member of Congress, to prevent the 
actual entrance of the United States into 
the war. 

I participated in the last war and for 
17 years saw at first hand the economic 
and social ravages a war brought to Eu- 
rope. In Europe’s history war seems to 
have been a cyclical disease, returning 
ever so often to distress the nations of 
that continent. . 

Up until Sunday, December 7, I had 
hoped and worked to prevent our country 
from being caught in this whirlpool. It 
is useless now to consider what might 
have been done or left undone, the whole 
situation having been taken out of our 
hands by the attack of the Japanese 
naval and air forces on American citizens 
on American soil. The news brought an 
instant decision to the mind of every 
American. We must answer the chal- 
lenge. We have got to fight. We are in 
the war. 

I should like to urge upon my fellow 
citizens that they subscribe to my for- 
mula in regard to foreign affairs and ac- 
cept the war in a cold, calculating man- 
ner. We may be sure of a number of 
things—that we will have disasters—that 
we will have great loss of life and great 
destruction of our national resources and 
wealth. 

War means more than patriotic dem- 
onstrations of enthusiasm. It is not 
enough that we sing patriotic songs, wave 
our flag, and cheer our marching troops. 
We must regiment ourselves into being a 
cold, calculating war machine. This 
war, to use the prize-fight-ring parlance, 
will go the full 15 rounds, and as the fight 
progresses every American citizen will 
find himself increasingly near exhaustion 
and becoming war-weary. This will be 
particularly true if we build our war ef- 
fort solely on patriotic enthusiasm. That 
bubble is easily burst: 

Let us rather for the moment, until we 
can bring back the normal way of Ameri- 
can life and reestablish the human sym- 
pathies that have always been the basic 
and guiding principle of our democratic 
form of government—let us, I say, steel 
ourselves to accept victories or defeats, 
a full stomach or an empty stomach with 
no outward emotion. Let us in our daily 
life take as an example one of our own 
tireless precision machines. 

Let us see that every dollar invested 
for national defense goes to national de- 
fense. Let us accept during the period 
of this war the same self-discipline that 
we will demand of our armed forces, but 
let us be sure that we never forget our 
real purpose—that when we have com- 
pleted our present task we will demand 
a return to the America that we have 
known. It may be that due to our trials 
and sacrifices a better America will re- 
sult but, in any event, the freedoms of the 
old system must be preserved. 

Abhorrent as the thought of war is, it 
is now an actuality and we must win. 
We can win if we steel our hearts and 
minds. We will win! 











. 








The War Resolutions 
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Mrs. O’DAY. Mr. Speaker, due to ill- 
ness I was unable to be on the floor to 
vote on the war resolution. Had I been 
here I would have voted “aye.” As an 
ardent worker for peace these past 25 
years it is not easy for me to cast such a 
vote, whole heartedly as I agree in the 
steps taken. 

But Japan, Germany, and Italy have 
decided the issue of peace or war. Our 
territory has been attacked, our citizens 
slaughtered, and we are at war despite 
the heroic efforts of the administration 
to avoid this last and final step. No 
choice has been left any of us, even the 
most sincere pacifist. To those of us 
who have devoted our lives to peace these 
events can only bring supreme heart- 
ache. But they must not and shall not 
discourage us in our efforts toward that 
day when such happenings will be re- 
garded only as a part of civilization’s 
barbaric past. Peace and peace for all 
the world is possible. But if it is to be 
achieved we as individuals and as a na- 
tion must consent to play our proper role 
in world affairs. The United States must 
be the first to accepi responsibility for 
this great task. Twice in two decades 
the opportunity has been offered us. We 
failed it 20 years ago when we refused 
to follow another great American Presi- 
dent. We cannot fail again. In the 
peace that must inevitabiy follow today’s 
tragic present America has a role to play. 
We, all of us, must dedicate ourselves to 
the high resolve that she will play it 
worthily. 





S. 1623, Pertaining to Philippine Ex- 
port Tax, Is Temporary Emergency 
Measure 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, we 
find on the Union Calendar, No. 497, 
S. 1623, an act to suspend the export tax 
and the reduction of the quota prescribed 
by section 6 of the act of March 24, 
1934—-Forty-eighth Statutes, 456—as 
amended, for a fixed period, and for 
other purposes. This bill recites— 

That the imposition and collection of the 
export tax prescribed by section 6 of the 
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act of March 24, 1934. * * * shall be 
suspended for a period commencing on and 
after the date following the approval of this 
act and ending on December 31, 1942. 


Furthermore, on page 2 of the bill, 
lines 3 to 10, both inclusive, we find 
this language: 


On January 1, 1943, the imposition of such 
export tax shall be resumed, the tax rate 
effective for said calendar year to be the same 
as the rate in effect at the time the tax was 
suspended; on each succeeding January 1 
thereafter the export tax shall be increased 
progressively by an additional 5 percent of 
the United States duty, except that during 
the period January 1, 1946, through July 3, 
1946, the export tax shall remain at 15 per- 
cent of the United States duty. 


Mr. Speaker, when this bill was under 
consideration by the House Insular 
Affairs Committee the showing was made 
by the Commissioner from the Philip- 
pine Islands and it was the understand- 
ing of the committee that the suspension 
of the export tax and also the suspension 
of the progressive reduction of the quotas 
of the Philippine articles was a purely 
temporary emergency measure and was 
not intended and should not be construed 
to be a diversion from the fundamentals 
of the original Philippine independence 
law now on the books and amendments 
thereto. 

For the record I submit a letter I have 
received from the Farmers and Manufac- 
turers Beet Sugar Association, home 
office, Saginaw, Mich., and which is self- 
explanatory: 


FARMERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BEET SuGAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1941. 
Hon. FrED CRAWFORD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The Farmers and Man- 
ufacturers Beet Sugar Association recognizes 
that the national emergency has created 
many unusual problems; and the hardships 
resulting have affected the Philippine Islands 
very seriously, particularly with respect to 
the transportation of sugar from the islands 
to the United States. This situation creates 
a@ serious problem for American consumers, 
with the prospect that very little of the 
normal 1,000,009 tons of Filipino sugar will 
be delivered to the United States in 1942. 

The Senate bill S. 1623 reported by the 
Committee on Insular Affairs is manifestly 
intended to grant some temporary relief on 
the payment on export taxes, and its pro- 
visions do not directly affect the domestic 
sugar industry; however, you will remember 
quite well how the Philippine Independence 
Act was adopted after a series of compro- 
mises, and the primary purpose of the ex- 
port tax was to gradually apply the burdens 
of foreign commerce upon the newly formed 
Filipino Republic. The suspension of the tax 
for 1 year, therefore, will undermine the 
structure of gradual transition from free 
trade to commerce subject to tariff. It is 
regrettable that an emergency has developed 
which makes this change in the transition 
period necessary. 

It has been the common understanding in 
the House and in the Senate that, if a full 
trial and application would be made of the 
Philippine Independence Act before the final 
separation from the United States in 1946, 
the experience might serve as the basis for 
the conferences on trade relations provided 
for in the act. 

When this bill was before the Senate re- 
cently the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD shows that 
the amendment was treated as purely a tem- 
porary emergency measure and was not in- 
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tended and should not be construed to be 
a diversion from the fundamentals of the 
act. In fact, Senator CiarK of Missouri, who 
was in charge of the bill in the Senate, stated 
that “The committee was unanimous in its 
desire to serve notice on the people of the 
Philippines, upon the people of the United 
States, and upon the world that the Congress 
has no intention of changing the policy of 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act.” 

We will, therefore, appreciate your estab- 
lishing in the Recorp, at the time the House 
may consider S. 1623, that the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, of which you are a member, 
has the same point of view and under- 
standing. 

Very truly yours, 
C. J. Boure. 





Build a Bond Day 
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ce ee 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Young Men’s Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a city 
of 62,000 people in my district, through a 
unique plan, entitled “Build a Bond Day,” 
inaugurated on December 5, brought 
about the purchase of defense savings 
stamps by 11,162 persons in that city, 
representing a total of $73,000 in stamp 
purchases in a single day. This plan is 
unique, simple, and adaptable to the use 
of any community. Its amazing success 
and the splendid results achieved. will 
perhaps be of interest to other communi- 
ties who may secure detailed information 
and help in planning from the Young 
Men’s Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. I should like to 
note, too, that I am reliably informed 
that a very great impetus has been given 
to bond purchase in the Cedar Rapids 
community after the outbreak of hostil- 
ities on last Sunday, and those who are 
in a position to know attribute a large 
part of the eagerness of buyers to pur- 
chase bonds to the publicity given the 
Build a Bond Day program. 





Connecticut Assures Industrial Peace 
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HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 12, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE HARTFORD 
(CONN.) COURANT 





Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
December 11, 1941: 


[From the Hartford (Conn.) Courant of 
December 11, 1941] 


CONNECTICUT ASSURES INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


Unstinted praise belongs to Governor Hur- 
ley for arranging a conference of the leaders 
of organized labor and of management out of 
which has come an agreement that in the 
defense industries of this State there will 
be no cessation of work or production arising 
from any differences between them until the 
war has been won. This is not merely an 
agreement, not merely a patriotic gesture, 
but “a solemn compact to be maintained 
under all circumstances.” The Governor is 
a witness to this covenant, which is believed 
to be the first of its kind made or. a State- 
wide basis. If controversies should arise that 
cannot be amicably settled by the parties at 
interest, it is agreed that they shall be sub- 
mitted to the Governcr, or to arbiters named 
by him, for adjudication, and that the deci- 
sion reached shall be accepted as final and 
binding. 

Connecticut has been happily free from any 
major labor troubles, thanks to the spirit of 
fair play that has actuated both employers 
and employees. The compact now entered 
into gives assurance that this fortunate state 
of affairs will continue, at least so far as our 
defense industries are concerned, throughout 
the duration of the emergency. Most of our 
industries are engaged wholly or in part on 
defense work of one kind or another. The 
few that are not should be governed by the 
principle that finds concrete expression in 
the compact resulting from Governor Hur- 
ley’s conference. 

The war in which the country is now en- 
gduged is very largely a war of production. 
Its outcome chiefly depends on our ability, 
plus the help of our Allies, to outstrip all the 
productive resources that the Axis Powers 
can command. That is America’s great task. 
It enters upon it in full confidence that it 
can be achieved if management and labor will 
only pull together and not permit the process 
to be interrupted by differences arising 
from any cause whatsoever. Connecticut has 
pointed the way. All the other States can- 
not do better than to follow it. 


The Vote on Germany 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorpD 
I include the following article from the 
Washington Evening Star: 

{From the Washington Evening Star] 

THE VOTE ON GERMANY 


Many Members of the House had diffigulty 
in reaching the Capital in time to vote on 


the declaration of war against Germany, but 
all of them later had an opportunity to 
declare in the House that if they had been 
present, they would have voted in favor of 
the declaration. 


TINKHAM OVERSLEEPS 


Six House Members reached the Chamber 
too late to vote on the declaration against 
Germany, but were in time to vote on the 
declaration against Italy. They were Repre- 
sentatives ALLEN of Illinois, who was at the 
Office of Production Management; FLANNERY, 
SCANLON, and WEIss, all of Pennsylvania, who 
had to charter a plane from Philadelphia to 
Washington; Macnuson, Washington, a 
Naval Reserve officer, who was at the Navy 
Department endeavoring to find out when he 
would be called into service; and TINKHAM, 
of Massachusetts, who overslept and was not 
awakened in time to vote on the declaration 
against Germany. 

Immediately after learning that Germany 
and Italy had declared war on the United 
States, Senator SmaTHERS, who had gone to 
his Atlantic City home last night, notified 
his office here that he was on his way and 
started back to Washington. 

With Dick Rogers, a Senate clerk, at the 
wheel he headed for the New Castle Ferry. 
At the ferry, he told the change taker to call 
ahead and notify police en route he was 
coming through. 


SPEEDS AT 75 MILES PER HOUR 


At the other end of the ferry he was met 
by a Delaware State policeman. Shattering 
the State’s strict speed rules, the Senator 
speeded as high as 75 miles an hour. At the 
Maryland State line, he was escorted by Mary- 
land police to the outskirts of Baltimore, 
where city police cleared his way through the 
heavily congested downtown area. Maryland 
police joined him again at the Baltimore 
city line and behind a motorcycle escort and 
police car, he came to the District line where 
city police met him and took him to the 
Senate entrance of the Capitol. 

There Edward Keeley, his secretary, had 
been waiting on the steps for half an hour. 
When the secretary heard the sirens in the 
distance he dashed inside to find roll call had 
started. 

RUSHES INSIDE 


The Senator leaped out of his car calling, 
“Have we missed it, Ed?” and rushed inside 
without waiting for an answer. The entire 
trip took slightly less than 3 hours, cutting an 
hour off the usual fast driving time for the 
trip. 

It was the first time he had left the city in 
3 weeks. His office explained he was con- 
cerned about his wife, who is expecting a 
child. 

As the first roll was being called, two other 
Senators—ANDREWS, of Florida, and TyYpDINGs, 
of Maryland—were hurrying to reach the 
Chamber. Senator ANDREWS was conducting 
a committee hearing and, like Senator 
SMATHERS, reached the Chamber just a mo- 
ment after it had been completed. He could 
not. be recorded on the resolution against 
Germany, but, with Senator SMATHERs, voted 
on the next resolution against Italy. 

Senator Typincs did not reach the Senate 
until half an hour later. Explaining he had 
been delayed by a late train, he announced 
he would have voted for both of the war 
resolutions and for the bill to lift restrictions 
on the sending of American land forces beyond 
the hemisphere. 

Four other Senators were unable to be 
present, Senator Bong, Democrat, of Wash- 
ington, and Senator WacNEerR, Democrat, of 
New York, have been in ill health; Senator 
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WHEELER, Democrat, of Montana, was called 
to Massachusetts by illness in his family; 
and Senator Lez, Democrat, of Oklahoma, is 
out of town. 


Mr. Speaker, we all deplore this attack 
on free institutions. It is unanimous. 


Our Country—Right or Wrong 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE COSHOCTON 
(OHIO) TRIBUNE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from one of the finest newspapers in the 
Nation, the Coshocton Tribune, of Co- 
shocton, Ohio: 


[From the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune] 


America is now at war. This is all that 
matters to every American today. 

This newspaper has repeatedly opposed the 
foreign policy of our national administration, 
and urged that the United States keep out of 
war. But the war has come. It is unlikely 
that any administration or any policy could 
have prevented it. Japan made the war, not 
America. 

And so henceforth this newspaper will sup- 
port the war policies of our administration. 
There is no other administration which any 
real American can support. 

Let us not be deluded. This is not a war 
with Japan alone. It is a war with every one 
of the Axis. 

Does anyone suppose that Japan would at- 
tack a nation as rich and powerful as the 
United States without assurances of help? 
Indeed not. The Japs are too smart for that. 

Undoubtedly Hitler has told Japan that he 
can win soon, provided America’s assistance 
to the Allies is stemmed. Thus, he wants 
a diversion in the Pacific—and the Japs have 
agreed to provide that diversion in return for 
a share of the loot in the anticipated Axis 
victory. 

There is only one war in the world today— 
the Axis against the Allied Powers. Let 
there be no mistake about that. 

Now is the time for real American unity— 
for the sacrifice, the blood and toil in the 
bitter years that lie ahead. There must be 
an end to everything that disrupts our war 
effort. 

“Our country, may she ever be right—but 
right or wrong, our country.” 

We will win this war. No matter how long 
the time nor how great the effort, America 
can and America will eventually triumph. 


Mr. Speaker, I share and support the 
sentiment expressed in this editorial— 
and I am sure it expresses the attitude of 
the people of my district. 








Our Loyalty and Our Faith 
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Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last year, particularly, the American 
people have fervently hoped and prayed 
that it would not be necessary for the 
United States to declare war against any 
European foe, but while the American 
people have been hoping and praying for 
that result, nevertheless, the Congress of 
the United States, with the patriotic con- 
sent of the people back home, has been 
perfecting our national defense to the 
best of its ability, and as a result of the 
efforts of Congress, approximately $66,- 
000,000,000 have already been appropri- 
ated for this defense. 

Our Navy has been greatly increased 
until it is supposed to be the largest navy 
in the world; our Army has been aug- 
mented until over 1,600,000 men are en- 
gaged in the military service of the 
United States; our air forces, both as to 
Army and Navy, have been increased in 
spite of the fact that many planes, im- 
plements of war, battle craft, and maté- 
riel have been sent, under the terms of 
the lend-lease bill, to the European 
democracies, 

Sunday, December 7, out of a clear sky, 
while the Japanese Government itself 
was still negotiating with the White 
House, the Empire of Japan made a 
lightning attack upon the United States 
possessions in the Pacific. This attack 
was the most dastardly and cowardly in 
history because the Japanese Govern- 
ment, through its Ambassador and spe- 
cial envoy, had been negotiating in 
Washington with the President within an 
hour of the time that hostilities actually 
began. Their attack violated every tenet 
cf sportsmanship and every principle of 
international goodwill. It stamped the 
Japanese nation, once and for all, as a 
cowardly, treacherous, unbelievably de- 
ceitful nation. 

Monday, December 8, Congress met in 
joint session to receive an address by the 
President of the United States. This 
joint session was an impressive and ex- 
ceedingly grave assembly, consisting of 
the President, the Senate, the House of 
Representatives, the President’s Cabinet, 
the Supreme Court, Representatives of 
the Army and Navy and Marine Corps, 
and representatives of the governments 
of the nations friendly to us. The Pres- 
ident’s address lasted just 7 minutes, and 
while I have not always been in accord 
with the things the President has said 
and done in the past, I want to say that 
this message, in my judgment, was the 
most sincere, the most direct, and the 


most patriotic address I have ever heard 
the President give. 

The President’s message contained 
this provision: 

I ask that the Congress declare that, since 
the unprovoked and dastardly attack by 
Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state of war 
has existed between the United States and 
the Japanese Empire. 


The joint session dissolved and each 
body went to its own respective chamber. 
The question before the House was, then, 
should we declare that this state of war 
exists? 

All my constituents know, that in my 
speeches and weekly letters, I have con- 
sistently advocated national defense, but 
have hoped that it would not be necessary 
to precipitate this country in the Euro- 
pean struggle. 

But the United’ States had been at- 
tacked, hundreds of fine American boys 
had been killed, several of our battle 
craft had been sunk or damaged, great 
property losses had been sustained, the 
very dignity, the welfare, and the 
prestige of America was at stake. Con- 
gress did the only thing that it could 
do; the only thing that brave patriotic 
people back home would want us to do. 
The House voted in favor of the declara- 
tion by a vote of 388 to 1, and the Senate 
by a vote of 82 to 0. Within 2 hours of 
the time that the President appeared 
before Congress, the bill had been passed 
by both Houses, signed by the President, 
and became a law. 

The United States is at war. Inter- 
ventionists and noninterventionists must 
now cease their attack upon each other. 
Charges and countercharges between the 
two must discontinue. We must have 
a united people and past political dif- 
ferences must cease. The welfare of the 
United States is above politics; it is above 
the whim and caprice of any faction or 
any group of men. If we want to pre- 
serve the American way of life, if we 
want to continue the benefits of our 
Government to our children and to their 
children’s children, now is the time to 
unite in one united nation to win this 
war. This war should not be fought as a 
means of revenge; it should be fought 
to preserve American institutions and to 
preserve the rights of democracy for 
those nations that desire them. 

We have suffered severe losses in our 
first contest, losses that we cannot yet 
ascertain. However, our Army and Navy 
and Marine Corps, our Air Forces, and 
all of the agencies of our Government, 
consist of brave, courageous, and 
patriotic men, and ultimate victory must 
come to us because we are on the 
righteous side. The American people 
must be prepared for great sacrifices. 
Many fine American boys will be killed 
or injured. We must do our part. God 
will give us the strength and the courage 
to fight bravely on to victory because we 
are in a just cause; a cause which means 
all that makes life worth while, not only 
to the people of America, but in every 
country in the world where the seed of 
liberty exists. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include herein an editorial from 
the December 8, 1941, issue of the Illinois 
State Journal of Springfield, Ill., the day 
after the dastardly attack of the Japa- 
nese against our possessions in the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The Illinois State Journal has for well 
over a century upheld the traditions of 
the American press and our American 
principles, and in doing so has always 
reflected the views of that part of the 
Nation in which it has flourished—our 
great Middle West. 

Appropriately titled “War Comes; 
America Unites,” this editorial is an hon- 
est, effective epitome of the views not 
only of the Middle West but of the United 
States asa whole. This attitude deserves 
and has the full commendation of ail 
Americans. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, 
Ill., of December 8, 1941} 


WAR COMES; AMERICA UNITES 


President Roosevelt, appealing to the Em- 
peror of Japan to avert impending war be- 
tween his Empire and the United States, finds 
that a state of war already exists. The Japa- 
nese, striking first and then announcing their 
hostile purpose, have inaugurated the war. 

What has been accomplished by the Japa- 
nese is outlined in the news stories, along 
with the reaction of the Government -t Wash- 
ington. President Roosevelt’s cail for an ex- 
traordinary session of the Congress, his 
message and the congressional response are 
now in the record of America’s participation 
in the Second World War. 

American unity and American willingness to 
meet wholeheartedly the desires of the Gov- 
ernment, are already apparent. Those who 
had been predicting war were better pre- 
pared for the news than were those who have 
been insisting that the United States could 
not become engaged in actual combat with 
the Axis powers or with any one of its inter- 
national political enemies. 

However, there was no disposition to taunt 
overconfident optimists who had guessed in- 
correctly, or, on the other hand, to reproach 
the war prophets for having promoted the war 
spirit. Accusations bantered between so- 
called “warmongers” and despised “pacifists” 
were dropped. 

Discussion regarding the wisdom of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the struggle is sus- 
pended, to be taken up when the war is over. 
Speculation on who is to blame for getting 
us into the war is pigeonholed for the dura- 
tion. All argument having to do with the 
righteousness of taking up arms is out. 
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From this time, every American will be con- 
cerned with one objective—winning the war 
which has been imposed upon his country. 


Democracy Means Fair Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH O’HARA 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
cast my vote against the Smith bill which 
I considered a drastic antilabor measure. 
I do not challenge the motives of the 
gentleman from Virginia who introduced 
the bill, but if he were familiar with the 
problems of the average American work- 
ingman, he would not have introduced 
such a drastic measure. I have fre- 
quently stated to this House, and I re- 
peat, the words of President Abraham 
Lincoln: 

Thank God we have a country where work- 
ingmen have the right to strike. 


During the debate on the Connally-May 
bill, I said to this House: 

It should be clear that if our defense pro- 
gram is to defend democracy, then every act 
which strengthens democracy is an integral 
part of our defense program. An increased 
standard of living is just as important as an 
increased schedule of airplane production. 


Mr. Speaker, we all must make sacri- 
fices during this emergency and with Con- 
gress passing the resolution yesterday de- 
claring that a state of war exists between 
Germany, Italy and the United States, 
we must make greater sacrifices than ever 
before. We all must sacrifice if we are 
to retain the cherished freedoms which 
are ours. Millions of our workingmen 
who are opposed to the Smith bill are 
fathers who are giving their sons to their 
country in this critica] hour. 

I am happy to include in my remarks a 
letter I received from Joseph O’Hara, a 
constituent of mine, a member of the 
United Mine Workers of America, which 
clearly indicates that the average work- 
ingman of America is more than willing to 
offer his sons for his country’s cause, but 
is opposed to such bills as the Smith bill. 
Hon. SAMUEL A. WEIssS, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. WEtss: I am writing you in pro- 
test of the House of Representatives’ action 
in passing the Smith bill to suppress what 
was free labor in a land of democracy, hoping 
and praying that the Senate will be more 
discreet in their action toward labor. 

It was with the thoughts of preserving our 
democracy that Mrs. O’Hara and I consented 


to our two sons joining the armed forces 2 
years ago, and signed their papers accord- 
ingly, David being just 18 years 4 months 
old and Jim 17 years and 4 months old. 
Knowing as I do what happened in the last 
war, I wanted my two boys to be trained in 
the tactics of wars and have the knowledge 
of the weapons used. I agreed with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his wisdom in the creating 
of the draft for young men to the service 
of our dear land. 

But whilst Mrs. O’Hara and I are willing 
to sacrifice the most precious jewels we pos- 
sess—namely, our sons—in the defense of 
our democracy from without, we abhor the 
action from within by our own House of 
Representatives in suppressing free labor and 
turning this Republic into a Nazi state. We 
of the working class know that the action 
of the House gave comfort to the industrial 
barons and that they were licking their chops 
because they now feel their employees will 
become industrial slaves again; and that they 
will have a better chance to become war 
profiteers as in the last war. 

My sons will be in the front line of attack 
for the defense of this Natiou: that is where 
I want them to be. But if we are going to 
have some form of nazi-ism or any other 
ism except Americanism, I hope to God they 
die before taking the field. I also know that 
some of those industrialists with the one son, 
who are always looking in Washington for 
comfort from labor unions, will also be look- 
ing for deep dug-out jobs in the Army for 
that one son of theirs if inducted. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
made a 3-year contract in the last war of 
$5 minimum when coal was $2.25 at the 
tipple. When the last war finished, the 
coal operators were getting from $12 to $18 
a ton, but the mine worker was still getting 
the $5 minimum. 

If democracy is worth having, it’s worth 
fighting for. That is why we of the United 
Mine Workers send our sons today to defend 
it, just as 70,000 United Mine Workers of 
America sons were in the armed forces of 
the last war. If we are to be a democracy, 
let’s have it, don’t take it away from us. 

In expressing my thoughts here, I feel 1 
am also expressing the thoughts of those 
whose lot it is to toil for a living and who 
are the backbone of these United States, 
and the greatest of all Americans. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH O’HarRA. 


Oppose Price Ceiling on Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF FARMERS EDUCATIONAL 
AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
GREER COUNTY (OKLA.) DIVISION 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


Be it— 

Resolved by the Greer County Farmers 
Union in regular quarterly meeting the 6th 
day of December 1941, held at Mangum, Okla., 
That we go on record as opposed to any 
price ceiling on agricultural commodities, 
but urgently insist upon absolute and full 
parity prices based upon a series of years 
when prices were fairest to all groups. 

J. G. H. WINDLE, 
W. O. LAwson, 
T. E. Rust, 
Resolution Committee, Mangum, Okla. 
H. J. BANKs, 
President, Willow, Okla. 
Attest: 
HENRY WORTHINGTON, 
Secretary, Mangum, Okla. 


The American Negro Joins With All Other 
American Groups in Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of This New National Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


STATEMENT OF DR. J. LOUIS RANSOM, OF 
TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the statement of Dr. J. 
Louis Ransom, of Topeka, Kans., as fol- 
lows: 


The American Negroes received with their 
white fellow citizens the electrifying news 
that our country. had been attacked by a 
foreign power. We felt the thrill of patriot- 
ism stir within our soul as our President ad- 
dressed Congress upon the solemn issue of a 
declaration of war. A war to protect our land 
from the enemy without and “fifth col- 
umnists” within, who are organized to destroy 
our heritage and all that is near and dear to 
a peace-loving Nation. 

Our answer in this national emergency is 
definite and certain. We stand at attention 
awaiting the pleasure of our national leaders 
for any assignment as our task in the fight to 
carry out the program of national defense 
for national security. Give us wings and the 
Negro youth will meet the enemy in the air. 
Place us in the ranks of the personnel of the 
Navy and we will bravely meet the enemy on 
the high seas. Place us in all branches of 
the Army and we will get the job done or 
answer to God the reason why. 

May God bless America, and preserve our 
ideals of democracy and walk with us as we 
pass through the valley and shadow of death. 
The American Negro joins with all other 
American groups in meeting the challenge of 
this new national emergency. 
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War Resolutions Against Germany and There being no objection, the address 


Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 12, 1941 





Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, death is 
such a lonely affair, and thousands of 
American boys have felt this loneliness 
during the past few days. It was my 
hope and prayer that war would not come 
to the United States. I did everything in 
my power to prevent those steps which I 
felt might lead our Nation to war. In 
spite of all my efforts and the work of all 
sincere peace-loving Armericans war has 
come. It was a sad and somber occa- 
sion when the Clerk called the roll for our 
votes on the war resolutions. Nothing 
else could be done except to vote “aye” 
and recognize that a state of war exists. 
Germany and Italy had both declared 
war con us before the United States passed 
its resolutions. The bitter cup of war 
filled with the gall of sorrow must now be 
drunk by every family in the land. 

Years of torture and torment lie ahead. 
Thousands of American boys will die. 
Sickness, suffering, misery, and all the 
evils which war brings are now ours to 
share. We must meet our trials with 
fortitude. We must work unceasingly 
until victory is at hand. Work and tears 
to the point of exhaustion lie before us. 
The American people have the stamina 
and the courage to win. With the help 
of God and the spirit of righteousness, we 
shall succeed in our task. 





Civil Liberties in a Nation at War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress by the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Gurrey], on December 14, 
on the subject, Civil Liberties in a Na- 
tion at War. This is most appropriate 
to the celebration today of the adoption 
of the Bill of Rights. 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Traditionally the American people have 
recognized a distinction between the liberties 
they enjoy in time of peace and the restric- 
tions they must necessarily expect in time 
of war. 

This does not mean that the Bill of Rights 
is to be suspended for the duration of the 
emergency. Nor does it mean, as some are 
inclined to assert, that our liberties are only 
“qualified” in any event. They are as real 
today as they have ever been in our history. 
It is important that we keep them that way. 
Should we deny their essential validity now, 
we would deny the very democracy we ar° 
fighting to preserve, for they are in a real 
sense the foundation of our democracy. 

For 150 years we have never recognized any 
inconsistency between the Bill of Rights and 
the constitutional provision against treason. 
There is no reason why we should do so now. 
Article III, section 3, of the Constitution 
provides that treason shall consist in levying 
war against the United States, “or in adher- 
ing to their enemies, giving them aid and 
comfort.” Since the courts have held that 
this applies both to citizens and to aliens, 
there is ample authority under article III for 
such legislation as may be necessary to pro- 
tect our home front from espionage, sabotage, 
and subversive activities generally. As a 
Member of the United States Senate, I am 
sure I speak for every last one of my col- 
leagues when I say that we will not hesitate 
to implement that constitutional provision 
with whatever legislation may be necessary 
to meet this great emergency. 

To those who incline to the belief that the 
Bill of Rights should be suspended in war- 
time, I say that we should all remember that 
without the Bill of Rights we should not 
have had a Constitution at all. Our forebears 
made it a condition precedent to ratification 
of the Constitution as it was originally pro- 
posed. In fact the history of my own State 
of Pennsylvania records that Abraham Lin- 
coln’s grandfather, as one of Pennsylvania’s 
Representatives, refused to vote for ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution as first submitted 
because the Bill of Rights was not inciuded. 

In many European nations which have 
fallen under Axis domination during the past 
2 years severe repressive measures had been 
taken, long before the conquest, in an at- 
tempt to stem the tide of propaganda which 
was part of the “softening-up” process pre- 
liminary to armed invasion. These measures, 
drastic as many of them were, failed to halt 
the “fifth column.” In one sense they were 
an attempt to combat one dictatorship with 
another, with the inevitable result that the 
people, seeing their liberties disappear by gov- 
ernmental edict, saw little reason to fight 
for a freedom which was already gone. In 
this Nation our defense against the “fifth 
column” has not been legislative. It has not 
taken the form of strictures upon freedom of 
speech, assembly, or press. It has been based 
instead upon the people themselves. A few 
well-meaning individuals were deceived by 
the subtleties of Axis propaganda, or fright- 
ened into acceptance of alien theories by ex- 
aggerated claims of Axis military supremacy, 
but most of these moral weaklings came to a 
rude awakening last Sunday afternoon. They 
were proportionately few, for the vast ma- 
jority of our people stand united behind our 
traditional concept of democracy. They see 
it, not as a theory of government, but as a 
way of life which has given them the bless- 
ings of liberty. No governmental urging was 
necessary to mobilize them against the in- 
vader when Japan struck its treacherous 
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blow. The declaration of war which the Con- 
gress passed last Monday was merely a rati- 
fication of an established fact, for the people 
of America had already declared war. In 
their own minds and hearts they had antici- 
pated their Government by many hours, for 
we were morally at war at the moment when 
the first enemy bomb dropped on the soil of 
Hawaii. 

Because our Government is of the people, 
by the people, and for the people—because 
it is carrying out the people’s mandate and 
directing the people’s endeavors as the people 
wish them directed—we need have no fear 
that our war effort will be impeded by strict 
adherence to the principles of the Bill of 
Rights. In fact, I conceive the real danger to 
our Bill of Rights in wartime to be not legis- 
lative enactments but rather the misdirected 
patriotism of individuals and groups who 
may be inclined to brook no criticism of our 
endeavors. In the prosecution of this war we 
enjoy an advantage which no dictator nation 
can match, the advantage of expression of 
the public will, of criticism where it is 
needed. We will not be waging a war for a 
high command unresponsive to the public’s 
need. We will be, and we are, fighting our 
own war—your war and my war. The Presi- 
dent has assured us that we will not be kept 
in the dark, whether the news be good or bad, 
so long as authentic information can be dis- 
closed without benefit to the enemy. We 
could ask no more. 

I am completely satisfied that we can take 
all necessary measures to combat subversive 
activity without violence to the Bill of Rights. 
In fact the Department of Justice has already 
had occasion to warn local executives 
throughout the Nation that moiestation of 
foreign nationals is to be avoided. This step 
Was necessary lest, in an excess of zeal, our 
local authorities should trample upon the 
rights of innocent individuals. 

We can afford to dismiss two fears which 
logically arise under the circumstances facing 
us today, one that innocent persons will be 
injured, the other that enemies within our 
midst may be pampered and permitted to 
continue their operations unmolested. We 
are engaged in war, and we will permit no 
interference with it by anyone, but we will 
be just. The protection of our iaws will re- 
main available to all; our Constitution will 
continue to safeguard the weak as well as 
the strong. 

I am completely satisfied that with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt directing our efforts not even 
the most meticulous defender of the Bill of 
Rights will have just cause for complaint or 
criticism. And I am just as sure that if any 
one of our enemies believes he wiil be per- 
mitted to cloak his subversive activities in 
the safeguards of that instrument he will be 
bitterly disappointed. 

The liberties explicit in the Bill of Rights 
are the liberties our forefathers won with 
their lives. We have defended them on many 
a battlefield. We are defending them now. 
Because they grant to our people freedom 
from oppression they set us apart from other 
nations where the liberties of the people have 
been at the varying mercies of their sover- 
eigns. They released and gave means of ex- 
pression to the initiative which enabled our 
pioneers to conquer the wiiderness. They 
have formed the basis of a great peaceful 
inland empire in which all men are equal 
before the law. They are worth defending. 
They have made us great in times of peace; 
they shall make us invincible in this dark 
hour of war. Because we are free we do not 
know the meaning of fear, nor is there in our 
minds and hearts any doubt of the outcome. 

I say that now, in the midst of war, is the 
time for us to proclaim our Bill of Rights as 
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the great charter of freedom which we are 
fighting to preserve. Let it stand forth as a 
shining light to those nations engulfed in 
darkness, as a beacon in the storm, so that 
all who labor beneath the yoke of dictator- 
ship may look up and take heart. Let us 
look upon our flag as a symbol of the liber- 
ties guaranteed by our Bill of Rights, so that 
the peoples of the world may say, wherever 
it waves, there men are free. ‘Then let us 
address ourselves to our historic task, upon 
which the fate of all free men depends, the 
task of keeping that flag flying. 


Labor and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF R. J. THOMAS, PRESI- 
DENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT, 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, C. I. O. 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a speech by a great citizen of 
Michigan, Mr. R. J. Thomas, president of 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, C. I. O., which was broadcast 
over the Columbia network on Wednes- 
day, December 10, 1941. 

The patriotism exhibited by his ad- 
dress, and the high position held by Mr. 
Thomas in my State and in the Nation’s 
labor movement, make his remarks most 
significant in this crisis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, fellow Americans, as a vice 
president of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, I speak to you tonight in behalf 
of 5,000,000 workingmen and women; as presi- 
dent of the United Automobile and Aircraft 
Workers, affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, I speak particularly 
for some 700,000 men who are tonight man- 
ning the workshcps of the arsenal of democ- 
racy 

In the name of these Americans, fellow 
citizens of yours and mine, I pledge their 
unstinting labor, their unwavering determi- 
nation to play their part in winning this war. 
Wherever they may be called to serve, no 
matter what duties shall be placed upon 
them, the millions of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations will answer the call of 
their country. 

In the armed forces, on the land, on the 
sea, and in the air, cur members will take 
their place, ready to make any sacrifice for 
our common home and Nation. In the 
mines, and in the sea lanes, in the mills and 
factories, the ranks of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations will labor unceasingly to 
provide our armed forces with *he material of 
warfare through which the enemies of our 
freedom will be broken and crushed. 

That is the pledge the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations makes to America. From 


| 
| 
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the members of our rank and file to our high- 
est officers, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations unions are today answering the call of 
our President. 

When I pledge the complete cooperation of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ mil- 
lions, I do not indulge in easy oratory. 
Within the ranks of our union we have the 
brains and the brawn, the intelligence and 
the loyalty to make certain our victory over 
Nazi Germany and its jackal, Fascist Japan. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations mem- 
bers mine the coal, they dig the ore which 
other Congress of Industrial Organizations 
members in huge steel plants fashion into 
powerful weapons of warfare. Members of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
union of shipbuilders are turning out our 
battleships and destroyers. They will, and 
in short order, produce two and three vessels 
for every one sunk by the Japanese in their 
dastardly, underhanded attack of last Sunday. 

More than 90,000 Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations sailors and maritime workers are 
piloting the ships needed to carry supplies 
and sustenance to our outposts and to our 
allies in Britain, Russia, and China. The 
members of my own union, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, are turning out the trucks, 
the tanks, and the fighting planes which in 
the days ahead will be the protection of your 
home and mine, of our children and our old 
folk. 

These are perilous times for America and 
everything we hold dear. Our ultimate vic- 
tory cannot be doubted. We shall win this 
war. We will punish and destroy the in- 
vaders of our peace and our democracy. To- 
day the Nation is united, dedicated to this 
great task. 

From all sides are heard pledges of loyalty. 
Yet men and women of common sense and 
responsibility will agree with me and with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
that we need more than patriotic speeches; 
that we need more than generalizations, how- 
ever well intentioned they may be. Modern 
warfare requires two great essentials. With- 
out them all will be lost. 

To win this war the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations believes we need national unity 
of purpose and action, and we need the ma- 
chinery which will produce the implements 
of warfare more effectively and in greater 
number than our enemy can turn them out. 

It is of unity and production that I want 
to speak tonight. 

National unity in the face of the foes of our 
Nation can be maintained and promoted only 
by a wholesome recognition of the part labor 
must, and desires, to play in this great emer- 
gency, the greatest our Nation has ever 
known. The workshops of democracy must 
be kept humming. Disputes between labor 
and employers must be given over to concili- 
ation, to voluntary arbitration in the Ameri- 
can way. 

The president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Mr. Philip Murray, has already 
proposed that the Government convene at 
once a conference of labor, industry, and 
Government to devise voluntary machinery 
by which all disputes affecting our defense 
plants may be resolved by peaceful adjust- 
ment around the conference table. 

Nothing can be so disruptive of our na- 
tional unity as arbitrary and stubborn re- 
fusal to submit the problems of capital and 
labor to conciliation. The Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations wishes to steer clear of 
such situations; we ask that management and 
ownership shall do likewise. The conference 
which Mr. Murray has proposed can be one of 
the greatest factors in the complete and 
speedy victory of our armed forces. 

The contrary purpose will be served if we 
permit this great crisis to be used as a cloak 
behind which forces which have always hated 
organized labor try to plant a knife in the 
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heart of American labor. Repressive anti- 
labor legislation will not bring industrial 
peace, will not promote national unity. Vin- 
dictive measures which seek to punish labor, 
such as the Smith bill, now before the United 
States Senate, will bring only bitterness and 
recrimination. 

The passage of the Smith bill would, in 
effect, say to labor: “Your part in prose- 
cuting this war is to be the part of slaves and 
helots.” The Smith bill would say to labor: 
“You shall enter the Army and the Navy, and 
you shall die for your country; you shall go 
into the mines, the mills, and the factcries to 
preduce the arms we need—but you shall 
have no voice in the conditions under which 
you work.” 

The short-sighted men who would use this 
critical moment to shackle labor would thus 
reduce American labor to the status of Hitler’s 
and Hirohito’s dumb-driven cannon fodder. 

Such a state of affairs would be a deadly 
blow to national defense and the successful 
prosecution of the war. It would bring tur- 
moil and disunity, it would engender in- 
ternal strife and cynicism at a time-when 
America needs, and American labor is anxious 
to give, cooperation and conciliation—the 
priceless contributions of free men who know 
that they are working and fighting and dy- 
ing, if need be, that democracy may live. 

It is because we believe so firmly that 
Japan, and Italy, and Nazi Germany must be 
crushed that we say that such legislation as 
has been conceived by Congressman SMITH is 
a diobolical idea, a threat to divide Amer- 
icans such as Hitler and his “fifth column- 
ists” would give much to bring to pass. 

I do not believe fair-minded Americans, 
practical Americans, if they know the facts, 
will permit labor to be degraded to the status 
of Hitler’s labor front. In protesting against 
repressive, antilabor legislation we of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations do not 
speak only for labor. We speak also for 
America and for its future in the decisive 
struggle now being fought for civilization. 
We urged you to realize that any blow at 
labor will be a blow at the entire Nation. 

Let us then speak out against any effort to 
shackle labor. Let us speak instead for con- 
ciliation and voluntary cooperation, for na- 
tional unity. 

Peaceful, voluntary adjustment of indus- 
trial problems by free labor and free man- 
agement can make possible production with- 
out interruption of our needed implements 
of warfare. 

To make total production an actuality we 
must go a step further. American labor does © 
not offer merely a negative program. Amer- 
ican labor seeks to make, can make a posi- 
tive contribution toward the achievement of 
victory. 

Organized labor has within its ranks trained 
technicians, experts in the many intricate 
problems attendant on the production of 
ships and tanks, guns, and planes. We have 
responsible Americans who have spent years 
and decades mastering the complicated prob- 
lems of mecdern industry. From the view- 
point of the men who make our machines run, 
American labor has available a contribution 
which cannot. be found in any other walk of 
American life 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
says to the Nation, to the public, to Govern- 
ment and industry, “Here are our skills, our 
experiences; here are our plans—take them 
and use them for the service of our Nation 
in this, its greatest hour of need.” 

There is much good and true talk about 
labor morale, about “selling” American work- 
ers on the need for tanks and more tanks, of 
planes and still more planes. I venture to 
say that nothing can develop this all-impor- 
tant morale so much as a due recognition of 
labor's place in the production councils of 
our victory program. 








Give labor its share of responsibility, we 
say, and that will be worth mountains of 
printed propaganda; it will mean more than 
endless hours of exhortation. American labor 
does not need to be “sold” on the need for 
fighting this war. It needs only the recogni- 
tion which is its right in any democratic 
system. 

The record of American labor to date bears 
out whatIsay. The figures on man-hours lost 
in strikes are misleading and much abused. 
Strikes have cost but a fraction of the valu- 
able time we have lost because of lack of 
planning, because of the need for placating 
industrialists who insisted, up to a very recent 
hour, that the menace of our country was not 
so great as to make it necessary to abandon 
business as usual. 

My. own industry, the automobile industry, 
illustrates what I am saying. Fully a year 
ago we asked that the automobile industry 
be converted to defense production. We said 
that auto industry machinery was adaptable 
for production of airplane parts. We offered 
a detailed plan whereby we could produce 
hundreds rather than dozens of planes a day. 

Today we need those planes. The sirens 
wail air-raid alarms over our cities and we 
are paralyzed in fear for the lives of our 
children and our loved ones. The fighter 
planes which would today have meant the 
annihilation of any invading force could 
have been available in limitless number if the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations plan 
for airplane production had been given fair 
consideration. It was not considered on its 
merits. 

Labor wants to avoid repetition of such 
tragic blunders. Labor asks for a place on 
the defense planning boards so that its con- 
crete plans for the defense of America may no 
longer be shunted aside for short-sighted or 
selfish reasons. 

As in the automobile industry, so we 
offered practical plans in other spheres. We 
proposed a plan to step up the production 
of steel; we suggested methods by which air- 
craft workers might be trained speedier and 
in sufficient numbers; we outlined logical, 
sound steps for increasing our output of 
aluminum. 

We now propose a feasible plan whereby 
these contributions of labor may be taken and 
utilized. President Murray of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations has outlined a 
plan for defense-industry councils which can 
at once be a clearing house for production 
problems and an instrument for settlement 
of industrial disputes which are not open to 
adjustment directly between employer and 
employee. American labor offers this plan 
today to America. We offer it as a vital 
contribution toward the military victory we 
all desire. 

I want to make a direct appeal to you for 
aid in this program to make possible labor's 
utmost contribution toward winning the war. 
I urge you, particularly men and women of 
labor, to tell your Congressmen and Repre- 
sentatives in emphatic terms and huge num- 
bers that you do not desire the shackling of 
ee by bitter, hysterical, and destructive 
aws: 

Write your representatives in the Senate 
today—write or wire President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Tell them that the coercion con- 
templated by the Smith bill will not serve 
America nor national defense. 

Urge our national leaders, instead, that 
labor should be taken closer in the councils 
of national defense; that labor be given a 
chance to work out its problems with man- 
agement through democratic, voluntary 
processes. Through these methods our 
America will be assured the total defeat of 
its adversaries; through these methods 
America will demonstrate that democracy and 
free labor are superior in every way to the 
idea of dictatorship. 

Thank you, and good evening. 
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Congress Comes Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 





Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Raymond Clapper complimenting the 
Congress on its action in passing the 
declarations of war. He is particularly 
complimentary to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BaRKLEY], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary], the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. CONNALLY], and the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AvsTIN]. 

The Congress usually gets so many 
kicks from columnists that I thought this 
article deserved printing in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

CONGRESS COMES THROUGH 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

When Congress was put to the test this 
week, it came through. Congress has been 
calm and efficient. It has been businesslike 
and has not wasted time in idle words. To 
everyone it was obvious what had to be done, 
and it was done in the simplest, quickest 
way. 

During this week, at least, we have shown 
that democratic government can meet an 
emergency without lost motion and without 
grandstanding. It has been a most hearten- 
ing experience and it will do much to revive 
public confidence in the legislative branch. 

The war resolutions against Germany and 
Italy were put through without debate. In 
the Senate not a single word, aside from the 
routine mechanical formalities, was uttered. 
The whole business was finished in less than 
half an hour. The House was equally 
prompt. Without anything more than a 
clarifying question, the Senate voted unani- 
mously to permit the President to send Amer- 
ican troops of any kind anywhere. 

The fact that there was no debate only 
gave more force to the action. For it was the 
silent action of free men. No one was shut 
off from debate. Senators could have talked 
by the hour. But they knew that words were 
unnecessary and out of place in the presence 
of such compelling events. Both Houses have 
set a high example. They won’t be able to 
live up to it, and in time will fall back into 
floundering, wandering, irrelevant talk. But 
by acting without needless words now, Con- 
gress will be in better standing when the 
time comes, as it surely will, that calls for 
frank and hard-hitting criticism. 

Somewhat lost in the rush of bigger actions 
was the unprecedented political truce, de- 
clared just before we declared war on Ger- 
many and Italy. This truce was declared in 
an exchange of telegrams between Chairman 
Flynn of the Democratic National Committee 
and Chairman Martin of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. The truce also was regis- 
tered in the resolution unanimously adopted 
at a conference of Senate Republicans. They 
pledged their full support to the prosecution 
of the war. The resolution was offered by 
Senator Lopce of Massachusetts. 
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This means, it is hoped, an end of the bick- 
ering which has hampered the administra- 
tion during the last 2 years in dealing with 
the dangers created by the war. It will not 
end criticism and should not. But hereafter 
criticism will presumably be devoted to mak- 
ing more effective the adopted policy of the 
Government, whereas before much of the 
criticism was intended to obstruct and re- 
verse the Government’s policy. 





Price of Cottonseed and Cottonseed Oil 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the cotton farmers throughout 
the South, as well as the small inde- 
pendent cottonseed oil mill operators, 
are very much disturbed over the order 
issued by Mr. Leon Henderson a few days 
ago freezing the price of cottonseed oil. 

It simply means that the price of cot- 
tonseed and the price of unrefined cot- 
tonseed oil will be held down, to the great 
detriment of the cotton farmers; and it 
may mean the ruination of many inde- 
pendent cottonseed oil mills. But it will 
greatly benefit those huge monopolies 
that own both cottonseed oil mills and 
cottonseed oil refineries, because the 
order does not apply to the finished 
Products. 

The farmers of this country are patri- 
otic; they are doing their best, they are 
doing their duty in this emergency, and 
they are not asking for anything but 
justice. 

They are putting their shoulders to the 
wheel to produce the raw materials to 
feed and clothe America during these 
perilous times, while their sons are 
fighting the Nation’s battles. And it is 
unjust to impose this penalty upon them. 

I have just written the following letter 
to Mr. Henderson, protesting against this 
unjust order: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1941. 
Hon. LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to vigorously pro- 
test against your recent order fixing the 
price of cottcnseed oil. 

This simply means holding down the price 
of cottonseed to the financial detriment of 
every cotton farmer in America. 

According to the wages paid for industrial 
labor, and the prices now being paid for 
industrial commodities, both cotton and cot- 
tonseed, should be bringing double the prices 
the farmers are receiving for them today; 
and, therefore, unrefined cottonseed oil 
should advance in price proportionately. 

To me it seems outrageous to fix the price 
of raw cottonseed oil at the present price, 
and in that way hold down the price of 
cottonseed to the farmers, as well as the 
price of crude oil to the independent oil 
milie, and at the same time leave the price 
of cottonseed oil products unrestricted. That 
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simply gives the vast monopolies that own 
both cottonseed oil mills and refineries a 
glorious opportunity to get their cottonseed 
for almost nothing and then plunder the 
consuming public through the prices of the 
finished products. 

I am sending you this letter by messenger, 
and am appealing to you to revoke your 
order freezing the price of unrefined cotton- 
seed oil at once. We cannot afford to penal- 
ize the farmers of this Nation, nor can we 
afford to drive the independent oil mills out 
of existence. 

Trusting that you will give this matter 
your prompt attention, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN. 


Living Tribute to George D. Riley, Editor 
U. S. and Us, Times-Herald, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN EDWARD SHERIDAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


Mr. SHERIDAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is no more fitting time than the present 
to highly commend a gentleman of the 
fourth estate, George D. Riley, famed 
from coast to coast for his widely read 
column U. S. and Us. Countless Federal 
workers in our Nation’s Capital look for 
his timely hints daily on how and why 
our many Government agencies operate. 

His fan mail pours in every day by the 
thousands, and Mr. Riley makes it his 
personal business to see to it that every 
piece of correspondence is answered 
within a few days after he receives it. 

This energetic and hearty gentleman is 
about daily a few hours after the sun 
rises in the east. He literally toils 
through the strenuous day with the deep- 
est regard for the public welfare of the 
Government worker. 

He is alert, sincere, and has a very 
perceptive vision of future prospects in 
the field of Government service. He 
has acquired a keen intellect, can read a 
sheet of copy almost with the twinkle of 
his eye. 

Hours of hard work at his typewriter 
writing copy for his renowned column 
keeps him constantly on the beat. While 
Mr. Riley would like to accept and at- 
tend many of the interesting meetings 
concerning Government functions, it is 
physically impossible for him to do so, 
owing to his pressing duties and the 
many scripts which overflow his desk in 
his busy office. 

Mr. George D. Riley’s motto is one 
word, “Others.” Every day of the year 
someone, somewhere is honored with a 
floral salute in recognition of their birth- 
day, wedding anniversary, or service rec- 
ord in government, or whatever the occa- 
sion may be. 

His nocved column speaks for itself. It 
is needless to eulogize further with the 
many features that bring a glow of sun- 


shine to many a Government worker’s 
home. Shortly after the sun sets in 
the west, over the hills of old Virginia, 
Mr. Riley is at his office in the Times- 
Herald Building, dashing away on his 
typewritter, molding together in print 
the many happenings that occurred in 
the course of the day somewhere in the 
Government service, informing the pub- 
lic of the news on the hour, of the hour, 
and timely happenings in our Nation’s 
Capital concerning U. S. and Us Gov- 
ernment workers. 


The Problems of Harlem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


A LETTER TO AND A LETTER FROM THE 
GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letters which are self explanatcry: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 19, 1941. 
Hon. Hergert H. LEHMAN, 
Executive Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

My Dear Governor: For some time the 
press have been printing accounts of the 
conditions existing in Harlem. As you 
know, the population consists mostly of 
Negroes, Italians, and Puerto Ricans. The 
New York City newspapers have been pub- 
lishing daily accounts of the many crimes 
committed in that area, but apparently noth- 
ing was done until a young boy named 
o’Connell, returning from church, was 
stabbed to death on Fifth Avenue. At this 
point the press unanimously demanded offi- 
cial and prompt police action. 

Police Commissioner Valentine, in response 
to the insistent demands of the public, pub- 
licly admitted his inability to furnish ade- 
quate police protection in Harlem because 
of the insufficient number of police officers 
allowed him by the mayor. The president 
of the city council, Newbold Morris, in a 
public statement, conceded the failure of the 
present city administration to meet the crisis 
and offered as his only solution the fact that 
the situation should be considered a State 
matter. In the New York Times this morn- 
ing there appears a story about the Negro 
problem and the suggestion of the National 
Urban League that the Negro problem is a 
national problem and as such should be the 
responsibility of the Federal Government 

Frankly, I am of the opinion that the 
existing difficulties may be corrected without 
any interference on the part of the Federal 
Government, but I also fee] that it cannot 
and will not be corrected unless the govern- 
ment of the State of New York displays an 
active and sympathetic interest in the prob- 
lem. Because of the utter failure of the 
present city administration to deal with this 
unhappy state of affairs in an honest, 
straightforward manner things have been 
growing steadily worse until now when they 
have reached a point that they are a dis- 
grace to the city, State, and to the Nation. 
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I was born and spent most of my life in 
Harlem and now live just a few streets away. 
It was my privilege to serve for years on the 
local school board and to represent some of 
the territory in the Senate of the State of 
New York and from my personal knowledge 
gained through those services I am acquainted 
with many of the residents of Harlem, who, in 
my opinion, are decent, God-fearing, hard- 
working citizens, who are helpless to protect 
themselves against the activities of the riff- 
raff and criminal element that now seems to 
dominate the neighborhood. 

The New York City Police Department is 
the finest in the world and its members are 
always ready and willing to make every sac- 
rifice demanded of them, but their hands 
have been tied and their only reward for do- 
ing fine police work in Harlem is to be trans- 
ferred to some obscure post. 

As Governor I respectfully suggest to you 
that it is urgent and important for you to 
take a personal interest in remedying the 
conditions which are alleged to be responsible 
for all of the trouble and to take such steps as 
may be necessary to implement the facilities 
of the existing agencies of government to the 
end that a program of correction and im- 
provement be arranged and carried out im- 
mediately. To formulate this program I sug- 
gest the following outstanding citizens, many 
of whom are ardent supporters of the present 
city administration. They will serve as a fact- 
finding body and make recommendations, to 
which recommendations the State should 
pledge its support, in the event that the city 
administration persists in ignoring the de- 
plorable conditions existing in Harlem. 

I believe the following ladies and gentlemen 
would command the respect and cooperation 
of the public, the press, and the elected 
Officials of the city, State, and Nation. 

His Excellency, Francis J. Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York. 

Bishop William Manning. 

Rev. A. Clayton Powell, member-elect, New 
York City Council, 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Elenore M. Herrick, National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mrs. Ogden Reid, New York Herald Tribune. 

Hon. Guy J. Swope, Director of the Insular 
Possessions. 

Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Thomas Lyons, president, New York 
State Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Joseph M. Patterson, president, the 
Daily News. 

Hon. Henry H. Curran, chief city magistrate. 

Judge John Warren Hull, Children’s Court. 

Mr. Walter White, A. I. C. of C. P. 

Mr. David Dubinsky, president, I.L.G.W. U. 

Hon. Samuel] Seabury. 

Hon. John J. Freschi, judge, Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions 

Mr. luigi Antonini, vice president, I. L. G. 
W.U. 

I shall do everything necessary to obtain 
the full and complete cooperation of the 
Federal Government. 

With my kind personal regards I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MartTIn J. KENNEDY. 


Srate or NEw York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, December 9, 1941. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: I am in receipt of 
your letter of November 19. 

In writing to me you probably have over- 
looked the fact that in 1937 the legislature 
created the New York State Temporary Com- 
mission on the Condition of the Colored 
Urban Population. This Commission car- 
ried on its work for 2 years and submitted 
its report in 1939. 











The report is a very exhaustive one, and 
I will be glad to send you a copy if you are 
interested. It goes into the problems of our 
Negro urban population and makes definite 
recommendations. 

This investigation was only one of many 
that have been made in recent years by pub- 
lic or quasipublic bodies. The condition of 
the Negro urban population has been the 
subject of almost endless investigation. 
Unfortunately, however, little reform has 
thus far taken place. The problems and 
difficulties of our urban Negro population are 
well known to the public. In any city, of 
course, the responsibility for handling these 
problems is primarily the duty of the city au- 
thorities. The State will, however, be only 
too glad at all times to cooperate with any 
city in every way possible in their solution. 

Among the problems is poor housing, in- 
adequate recreation facilities, and discrimi- 
nation in employment. In securing better 
housing the State can be of help. since it 
has funds that can be made available on 
application of the municipal authorities, 
under conditions set down by statute. Nec- 
essary recreational and playground facilities 
must be provided by the city under its own 
powers. So far as discrimination in defense 
employment is concerned, the State has con- 
stituted a strong committee to deal with the 
problem. This committee, like a similar 
committee of the Federal Government, has 
been at work for several months, and it has 
been able to reduce in part the evil conse- 
quences and iniquitous practices of discrimi- 
nation in employment. 

Thank you very sincerely for writing to 
me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN. 





Beat Hitler to the Draw 
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OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EMANUEL 
CELLER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me over station 
WMCA, New York, Friday evening, De- 
cember 12, 1941: 


' The dastard and surprise attack in the 
darkness of the night by Japan upon Manila 
and Pearl Harbor has taught us, I hope, that 
we must fight fire with greater fire, TNT with 
greater TNT, brimstone with greater brim- 
stone. The dynamiting of American and 
English ships, the slaughter of the innocent, 
the shell holes and craters on the Guam, 
Wake, and Midway Islands, at Luzon, on Brit- 
ish Malaya, the Crown Colony of Hong Kong, 
and the naval base at Singapore, made by 
Nippon’s guns, but directed by Nazi fiendish- 
ness, must be avenged. Our slogan should 
be, “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

We shall not rest until Emperor Hirohito, 
Premier Togo, and their colleagues of the 
Japanese high command, responsible for the 
American dead and wounded in the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, commit hara- 
kiri or are thrust against the wall to face 
our firing squads. After their fates are 


sealed, the ogre Hitler, his jackal Mussolini, 
and their boa-constrictor companions must 
meet a like fate. 

We must rip out, root and branch, the 
Nazi-Nippon evil. All our conscious hours 
must henceforth be dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of the Nazi-Nippon menace. 


When I voted for the resolution declaring ° 


war upon the Empire of Japan I was con- 
scious of doing justice. It was the only way 
to start to punish the Prussians of Asia. 
When I voted for the resolutions declaring 
war upon Hitler and Mussolini I did so like 
one would punish a cur with a horsewhip. 
We must now unleash all our engines of de- 
struction against these desecrators of all that 
man holds dear. 

Heihachiro Togo is the author of Japan’s 
atrocious method of aggression. Last Sun- 
day was not the first time Japan opened a 
war by a surprise attack and without formal 
declaration. As a youngster, I remember the 
Russian-Japanese War. I recall reading with 
horror how this same Heihachiro Togo made 
a night attack on the Russian base of Port 
Arthur on February 4, 1904. Several Russian 
capital ships were put out of commission 
before Russian Commander Makaroff knew 
what was happening. The Japanese foreign 
office notified St. Petersburg if the beginning 
of hostilities on February 10. 6 days later. 
After Togo’s death in 1934, it was written of 
him, “Togo always believed in surprise at- 
tacks.” 

The present militarists of Japan have fol- 
lowed his advice. Is it not a bit strange, 
however, that the eyes and ears of our Navy 
did not anticipate the following of the Togo 
pattern of assault by the present rulers of 
Japan? For days and weeks, Japan must 
have been making important naval disposi- 
tions of ships and aircraft. Why were they 
unnoticed? Time will tell. I mean no 
criticism of the Navy. I’m sure its officers 
and men are efficient and are entitled to 
uttermost confidence. Failure to inform us 
fully on Pearl Harbor shows caution and no 
attempts to whitewash. 

But the irony of it all is that ow erstwhile 
policy of appeasement of Japan has permitted 
her over a long period of time to draw 
heavily upon American resources of steel, oil, 
copper, and fabricated products—and these 
very metals and manufactured articles have 
been fashioned into weapons which will be 
now turned against us. 

Let us be done with the policy of appease- 
ment of any nation on the side of the Axis. 

I believe it was in 1920 that Japan was 
given custody of the Caroline, the Marshall, 
the Mariana Islands, and archipelagos in the 
west Pacific directly east of the Philippines. 
She was given custody on condition that she 
would not fortify them. It was generally 
known that she violated her pledge, yet we 
were chary of wounding Japan’s feelings 
and failed to protest. These islands are now 
a veritable bastion and rampart for Japan. 
They serve as naval bases and aircraft filling 
stations and give Japan the whip hand in 
her attack upon the Philippines, Guam, 
Midway, and Wake Islands. Again appease- 
ment availed us naught. 

Let us direct our attention elsewhere. We 
see Hitler driving Vichy deeper and deeper 
into the Axis orbit. The swastika practically 
already flies over Dakar, Bizerta, and Casa 
Blanca—thanks to the palsied Petain and 
the French Quisling, Darlan. Nazi “tour- 
ists,” “technicians,” and Gestapo agents 
now infest these places. The prelude to this 
new raid on France was Marshal Petain’s re- 
moval of Gen. Maxim Weygand, his pro- 
consul, whose only crime was his strong 
resistance to Nazi penetration into French 
Africa. 

Time after time Hitler tried to have him 
removed. Now Petain has yielded. With 
him goes a staunch friend of America. 

The ancient Petain, scheduled to meet Hit- 
ler and Mussolini had to be satisfied to inter- 
view instead the pot-bellied Goering at a 
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place called St. Florentin, 80 miles southeast 
of Paris. He was forced to suffer the humili- 
ation of boarding a train at Vichy under 
sealed orders and not even knowing its des- 
tination. He was commanded to wear civilian 
clothes, although Goering appeared in a 
glorious white- and gold-braided uniform, all 
bedecked with medals. This is a new brand 
of refined contempt and humiliation. 

France is being bled white. With each op- 
eration the victim becomes weaker and weak- 
er. Resistance will soon reach the vanishing 
point. The monster Hitler will demand and 
eventually get suzerainty over Algeria, Mo- 
rocco, and French Tunisia with all their air- 
plane and submarine bases. 

The French Fleet will no longer be im- 
mobilized, but will soon be used to convoy 
Nazi and Italian supplies and troop ships 
across the Mediterranean. Incredible as it 
may seem, the sneaking Darlan may even per- 
suade the aged Petain to consent to the use 
of the French Fleet in actual battle to break 
the British blockade. Release of some of the 
million and a half French prisoners of war 
and a small reduction of the occupation 
tribute of 400,000,000 francs a day will nar- 
cotize the “collaborationists” into greater 
participation by France in Eurore’s new order. 
What shall be our attitude? Shall we con- 
tinue appeasement? Emphatically, no. 

We coddied Vichy by sending a constant 
stream of food, medicine, and oil to unoccu- 
pied France and even to Dakar and Casa 
Blanca. We hoped thereby to boister Vichy’s 
resistance to Nazi demands—but to no avail. 
We recently cut off these supplies which 
would otherwise go into the Nazi maw. We 
have revoked all export licenses to French 
North Africa, including Algeria, French Mo- 
rocco, and Tunisia, together with permits for 
the exportation of petroleum products to 
Spain and Tangier. 

Despite our continuation of benefits to 
France, Darlan, Laval & Co., stooges of Hitler, 
have practically mesmerized the infirm Petain 
into betraying France. 

The Vichy regime, step by step, decree by 
decree, is completing Nazi domination over 
the economic, social, and military life of 
France. The people are not consulted. A 
system that most of them abhor is being 
thrust upon them. 

Our national security is now imperiled 
with Hitler practically in Dakar and other 
French African bases. The route from Dakar 
to Natal on the bulge of Brazil is less than 
half the distance from New York to Natal. 
Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt 
have both cleariy indicated that the battle 
of the Atlantic may hinge upon Hitler’s reach- 
ing the Atlantic coast line of Africa. He 
would then spring to the Cape Verde, the 
Madeira, the Canary Islands, and the Azores— 


all jumping off places to strike with bombers ~ 


and submarines at South and North America. 
Our commerce would be imperiled and Hitler 
could easily raid the British convoys ‘that 
gather at Freetown and Sierra Leone for the 
final part of the trip to the British Isles. 

Franco is an Axis conspirator and Portwgal 
may be an unwiiling participant in the afore- 
said diabolical schemes. Occupation of these 
strategic islands by the Axis would spell dan- 
ger to us. 

What shall we do? What shall be our 
policy? I urge the following program: We 
should seize and occupy Martinique, St. 
Pierre et Miquelon, Guadeloupe, and French 
Guiana, The equivalent of what we did in 
the North Atlantic in taking Iceland and 
Greenland might well be done in the South 
Atlantic. 

Occupation of these French possessions 
would supplement our chain of defensive 
bases in the Caribbean. 

The seizure wculd be technical. The lands 
would be returned to France after the war. 
We would merely be custodians. For all dam- 
ages suffered there would be proper compen- 
sation. 


a 
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There is hidden away in Martinique $368,- 
000,000 worth of gold. In this harbor are 
berthed the French aircraft carrier Bearn 
and the cruiser Emile Bertin. Of decided 
importance are 100 American pianes sold to 
France before its defeat. These planes are 
piled up on a Martinique hillside. We can- 
not allow this vast sum of gold, the aircraft 
carrier, the cruiser, and the planes to fall into 
Nazi hands. Nazi planes at Martinique would 
make things mighty uncomfortable for us at 
the Panama Canal. Let us seize Martinique 
and thwart any such Nazi plans. 

Today the 13 French merchant ships in 
American ports were seized. These ships in- 
clude the Normandie. Such action should 
have been taken months ago. Such seizure 
is in part an answer to further Vichy “col- 
laborations.” The Normandie can easily be 
converted into an aircraft carrier. These 
French ships were not requisitioned at the 
same time the German, Italian, and Danish 
ships were seized. This charitable treat- 
ment of France was to induce Vichy to offer 
resistance to, and not offer greater “collabo- 
ration” with, the Reich. Any further tender 
treatment or pussyfooting with Vichy is 
ridiculous for she is going over to Hitler lock, 
stock, and barrel. Recently, we took over all 
Finnish ships in our ports. Finland has be- 
come a belligerent partner of the Axis Pow- 
ers. France has become a “collaborator” 
with the enemies of the Allies. I see no 
difference. There should be no difference in 
our treatment of their boats in our harbor. 

Also, I have often wondered why we failed 
to take protective custody of Dutch Curacao 
and its valuable oil, just as we recently took 
the protective custody of Dutch Guiana and 
its bauxite deposits. We should have taken 
Curacao in May 1940 when Hitler seized Hol- 
land. Instead, the British and French 
landed on Curacao. All these Dutch posses- 
sions are in our Panama defense zone. We 
should, therefore, defend them. We should 
take control from the British on Curagao 
since they cannot protect it as well as we, 
and the French should be ousted. Our troops 
should be sent to seize French Guiana. With 
Dutch Curacao in our possession and with 
the aid of the British in British Guiana, we 
would then have a formidable South Atlantic 
bridgehead. It would complete a powerful 
defensive ring around the Caribbean from 
Cuba to Trinidad. French Guiana is closer 
to Dakar than any South American country, 
except Brazil. We should take no chances 
with French Guiana. Vichy controls it, but 
Hitler controls Vichy. 

Upon the slightest indication that Hitler 
may occupy any or all of the Azores, the 
Cape Verde, the Maderia Islands (owned by 
Portugal), or the Canary Islands (owned by 
Spain), we must act promptly. Suitable 
-plans and arrangements by diplomacy pref- 
erably, by force if necessary, must be made 
to forestall Hitler’s seizure and use of these 
Atlantic outposts. We have given a solemn 
pledge to Lisbon not to disturb her sover- 
eignty on her island possessions. Upon the 
slightest sign of a Hitler advance upon these 
islands that pledge must be withdrawn. 

If France either surrenders her fleet to 
Hitler and Mussolini or actually sanctions 
Nazi occupation of Dakar, Bizerte, and Casa 
Blanca and transit of troops and material 
through Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco we 
should then summarily break off diplomatic 
relations with the Vichy government and 
recognize General DeGaulle and his Free 
French colleagues as the appropriate gov- 
erning power of France. We should then 
render every material aid to the Free French 
forces to overthrow the Petain-Darlan hold 
on France. Upon condition that our mili- 
tary and naval experts agree, we should 
forceably preclude Nazi occupation of any 
port or base along the West African coast. 

Breaking off diplomatic relations would 
not, as some argue, give the French people 
the idea that we are abandoning them to 
the Nazi dogs. With the closing of our 


Embassy, we would merely be losing a val- 
uable listening post in Europe. That would 
be a small price to pay for a striking blow 
at Hitler. 

We should not allow the Axis submarines 
and planes the favorable facilities of repair 
and refueling at any West African-Vichy 
possessioned base. The use of Dakar airfields 
by Axis planes would offer ample means for 
reconnaissance flights over British-owned 
Freetown, which rivals Dakar in importance 
as @ naval base. 

All German, Japanese, and Italian news- 
papers, magazines, and publications should be 
prohibited. Under cover of these foreign jan- 
guages, information and instructions are 
given to enemy aliens. They serve also to 
keep up the spirit and morale of enemy 
aliens. We should do all in our power to de- 
stroy this zeal. All Italian, Japanese, and 
German fraternities, orders, and societies 
must be disbanded. These enemy aliens 
should be prohibited from meeting in num- 
bers openly or secretly. They should and 
will be under the closest scrutiny by the 
F. B. 1., the military police, the intelligence 
service of all departments, as well as State 
constabulary. The mail should be denied to 
all persons writing in German, Italian, or 
Japanese. No enemy alien should even have 
that comfort. All Jap, Nazi, and Fascist 
films and plays must be banned. This is a 
war. Our enemies are waging a war of utter 
devastation. We cannot take any chances. 
We must even do some harm to do a greater 
good. One of the most potent factors to unify 
our country is our common language. Unity 
is now most essential. The daily reading of an 
alien enemy language, the group or mass 
meetings of such aliens, makes for split loy- 
alty and might encourage sympathy for 
enemy movements. We want unified alle- 
giance. 

The acid test of the alliance between Eng- 
land, Russia, and the United States is now 
at hand. Every pressure must be brought 
upon Stalin to aid us in the Pacific. Russia 
is in a position to attack Japan by land, sea, 
or air. Her naval facilities, few as they may 
be in the Far East, would be of great help. 
She can easily divert Japanese strength by 
attacking in Manchuria and Mongolia. 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, and Kobe, as well 
as the air and naval bases east and west of 
the Japanese islands, are within compara- 
tively easy dynamiting distance of Russian 
bombers based at Vladivostok. Russian aid 
now is most essential and must be given. 
Otherwise, we should withdraw our aid from 
Russia. If Russia is our ally, she must be so 
in spirit and deed. There should be no dis- 
sembling by Russia. She is either our friend 
or our enemy. 

Remember Pearl Harbor. 

With such a program in mind, we would 
assuredly be beating Hitler to the draw, just 
as the Japanese beat us to the draw last 
Sunday. 


Defense of Coastal Areas 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Representatives of 
the coastal districts of the United States 
to the bill H. R. 5727. This bill was intro- 
duced on September 29 and reported out 
on November 26. I suggest that each 
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Member who is interested in defense, as 
it will be operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for civilians in coastal States, get 
a copy of this measure and become 
interested in it at once. 


It Took Destruction, Death, Blood, Tears, 
and Treachery To Awaken Us to the 
Warnings the President Has Been 
Giving Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE TULSA WORLD, 
THE TULSA TRIBUNE, AND THE CLARE- 
MORE MESSENGER 


Mr, DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, as indica- 
tive how America responds when she is 
attacked, I present herewith editorials 
from the Tulsa World, the Tulsa Tribune, 
and the Daily Claremore Messenger. 
Neither of these papers have lent special 
support in recent years to the domestic 
policy of the administration and have 
been free to criticize. 

But there can be no mistaking the atti- 
tude of these three great publications in 
this present crisis. I present them as 
additional and compelling proof that 
America is unified to the last man. 

[From the Tulsa World] 
IT IS HERE 


War, unsought and unprovoked, was 
brought to the United States Sunday. A 
venomous blow, elaborately prepared in Japan 
and camouflaged by a pretended diplomatic 
approach to this country, automatically put 
this country in a war it had most industri- 
ously tried to avert. The immediate shock, 
loss, and damage were violent. Now the 
United States is forced into action. 

In the very period in which two representa- 
tives of Japan were making alleged peace 
overtures at Washington, preparations for the 
raid which struck at Honolulu were being 
made in Tokyo. No such foray as that upon 
Pearl Harbor could be devised or started over- 
night. Thus it is very plain that Japan was 
endeavoring in the most treacherous manner 
to delay proceedings here and to catch the 
United States off guard. That phase of the 
war was made plain in a statement by Secre- 
tary Hull last night. Our Government was 
not wholly unaware of the possibility, even 
the probability, of some such move as that 
which broke the Sabbath calm. The serial 
conversations were for the purpose of cover- 
ing up war moves in Japan. 

This country has yet to learn how the 
Japanese bombers reached Hawaii without 
detection. That bombers and an airplane 
carrier could get close to that great naval 
station, Pearl Harbor, while the Pacific patrol 
was widespread is an initial mystery. The ele- 
ments of surprise and daring were used after 
the new European style blitzkrieg. It is 
likely that Japan had been carefully coached 
in such proceedings, or at least had paid close 
attention to the Hitlerian technique. 

The effect of the raid was, in the United 
States, electrical. This feeling was also found 
in other countries. The policy of the Japanese 
Government to make such an attack was not 











questioned, but the judgment to do so was 
seriously questioned. The United States has 
not made a belligerent gesture toward Japan. 
Our sentiment is with China, of course, but 
they have had every chance to avoid outright 
war. They have selected Hitler as their part- 
ner. There is nothing else for this country 
to do except declare war at the earliest mo- 
ment and proceed to protect our Nation and 
our interests wherever they may be. 

Japan started this war. It is up to us to 
finish it. 
[From the Tulsa Tribune of December 8, 

1941] 


OUR HANDS ARE CLEAN 


Japan attacked America without warning. 

Japan attacked America scarcely 24 hours 
after the American President had sent a con- 
ciliatory and gently worded plea for peace 
to the Japanese Emperor. 

Sinkings of American merchant vessels near 
the American mainland by Japanese subma- 
rines clearly prove that for days while the 
Japanese Government engaged in “peace ne- 
gotiations” with Washington her ships of war 
were already en route to their battle stations. 

We are the victims of a colossal and inde- 
fensibie double-cross. 

America’s foreign policy in the Far East 
has been a simple one. It is a policy that 
has called for nothing but Christian decency 
among the nations. 

America took the position that no nation 
should wage war against another for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. It held that the raw 
materials of and trade with the Far East 
should be available to every nation on an 
equal basis. These rules.of decency lay con- 
trary to the Japanese foreign policy. By this 
war Japan is making a mad and desperate 
attempt to create a super Oriental empire. 
She wili fail and she will herself be destroyed. 

We can lick Japan. She is a tired fighter 
who enters our ring after a 5-year inconclu- 
sive bout with China. She is already pinched 
for materials of war. Her people are under- 
nourished. Geographically, she is a sucker 
for blockade. Her initial striking power may 
be great, but it is the convulsive strength of 
a dying animal. 

Actually, the Japanese onslaught against 
the American Pacific possessions represents 
the greatest diversion movement in military 
history. It is a diversion engineered by Nazi 
military strategists to force the United States 
to redirect its war production, for a tem- 
porary period at least, into its own war ma- 
chine and thus siow the export of war ma- 
terials to Britain and Russia. That the Japa- 
nese Government chose to risk its Nation 
now in order to qualify for the future glory 
under some gigantic Nazi world plan is an 
incredible act of stupidity for which Nippon 
will pay with its national existence. 

Wars are never as short as our prayers 
would have them. In this war—as in all 
wars—there will be sacrifices and hardships 
and Gold Stars. But the American people 
enter this war refreshed, alert, and deter- 
mined. 

Our arms are strong. 

Our hands are clean. 

We have a job to do. 


_— 


[From the Daily Claremore Messenger, 
Rogers County, Okla.] 


WE CAN TAKE IT 


Bull Run has long been accepted as the 
most fatal name in our annals. But Bull 
Run was not allowed to stand as an unchal- 
lenged disaster. On the contrary, it was con- 
verted into a means of stirring the northern 
people into a furious battle passion. Very 
speedily these southern soldiers who had gone 
home thinking that Bull Run had ended the 
war learned to their sorrow that defeat had 
only made the Unionists more determined to 
win. Soon every train that ran down toward 
the Potomac was crowded thick with Union 
volunteers, 
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After Bull Run the Federal Government 
made no attempt to deny disaster. There 
was no censoring of defeat or minimizing the 
extent of the evil tidings that came up from 
Manassas Junction. Every citizen of the Re- 
public was permitted to know all the details 
of McDowell’s defeat. Such a thing as im- 
posing a censorship never entered the minds 
of the Union authorities. And with full 
knowledge came an angry determination to 
avenge the defeat of the Union Army and 
destroy the southern Confederacy. 

Now it is among the grim possibilities that 
Pearl Harbor may be the most fatal name 
in our annals since Bull Run. But if that 
be the bitter destiny of our country, the 
American people “can take it.” They took 
it squarely on the chin when Bull Run be- 
came a rout, when Chickamauga became a 
disaster, when Spotsylvania became a mas- 
sacre, and when 10,000 Union soldiers were 
shot down in 10 minutes at Cold Harbor. 
But they took it bravely and resolutely and 
determinedly only because they were allowed 
to know the worst and to steel their souls for 
every future contingency. 

The American people do not want their 
Government to betray any military or naval 
secret. They want to know nothing whose 
revelation will give aid to the embattled as- 
sassins of Japan. But they would like to 
receive from American sources information 
that now creeps through in garbled form 
from Tokyo. They would like to know the 
things that are current news everywhere on 
earth outside of the United States. 

Pearl Harbor has been a major disaster to 
our Navy and air force; every citizen of Japan 
knows it. Every intelligent Italian knows 
it. Every German knows it. It would add 
nothing to the sum of Axis knowledge for our 
Government to reveal to the American people 
just what happened in Hawaii on Sunday’s 
bloody afternoon. And we have an intense 
conviction and an abiding faith that the more 
Americans are permitted to know of what 
may have been a major disaster the more 
determined they will become to avenge de- 
feat and drive the menace of Nippon from 
the Pacific seas. 

Let government and people remember that 
the American people are not children. Let 
the people remember that wk -tever censor- 
ship has been imposed is a purely voluntary 
censorship. Let the people remember also 
that this war is just beginning and that in 
its earliest stages many things will be done 
that full experience will prove to be unwise 
and unnecessary. We are not criticizing any 
censorship or the withholding of information. 
We are merely trying to say that the Ameri- 
can people are capable of enduring evil tid- 
ings and that full knowledge will make them 
all the more eager and determined to carry 
this war to a triumphant ending. Let the 
people know the truth, and they will do the 
rest.—Daily Oklahoman. 





Patriotic Rally Held at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Saturday, December 13, 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE MICHAEL A. 
MUSMANNO 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks I am including the introductory 
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remarks made by our national commit- 
teeman, Mr. Lawrence, and also an ad- 
dress by Hon. Michael A. Masmanno, a 
distinguished jurist of Pittsburgh. The 
occasion was a dinner originally planned 
to commemorate the election as mayor 
of Pittsburgh of Hon. Cornelius D. Scully, 
and also the election of various other 
candidates for high public office. 

In introducing these remarks into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, I am prompted 
both by the distinction of the gentlemen 
by whom they were made, and also by 
the high nobility and timeliness of the 
statements themselves. 

But I am also urged to offer what was 
there said so that it may form part of 
the permanent record of this Congress 
because it gives utterance to those feel- 
ings of patriotism and devotion which 
animate the people of western Pennsyl- 
vania. What was so nobly said by the 
orator on that occasion is not merely the 
articulation of his own feelings. More 
than that, he is the spokesman for all of 
us, giving voice to that love of country 
which is inherent in us at all times, but 
which overflows and must have expres- 
sion when our Nation is in peril. 

The addresses follow: 


INTRODUCTION OF NATIONAL COMMITTEEMAN 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE 


Mr. Lawrence. Fellow Americans, the 
Democratic Party of Allegheny County origi- 
nally scheduled this event in celebration of 
the election of our mayor and city council, 
coroner and judges. But with the declara- 
tion of war, we are proud and honored to set 
aside our personal jubilation for the more 
important thing of demonstrating the unity 
of the entire American people in this time 
of crisis. It is my privilege to present as 
the speaker of the evening the Honorable 
Michael A. Musmanno, distinguished jurist, 
legislator, author, and World War veteran, 
Judge Musmanno. 


ADDRESS OF JUDGE MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, the 
phrase which we thought we would never 
utter in this generation, the phrase which 
we hoped we should never breathe, the 
phrase which we sought with all honorable 
means to avoid, now falls somberly from 
our lips: We are at war. 

Last Sunday while enjoying the tran- 
quillity of peace on earth and good will 
toward men a nation with which we were 
then negotiating for further international 
harmony treacherously hurled death-carrying 
bombs upon lands smiling under a Sabbath 
sun and under the reassuring Stars and 
Stripes. In desecration of the holy Sabbath 
day, in defiance of international law, in prof- 
anation of the flag of truce, Japan attacked 
the island of Hawaii, rained death and de- 
struction upon her unsuspecting shores, and 
plunged America into war. 

My friends, we are at war because the 
Japanese warlords, planning with the per- 
fidious, vulpine dictator of Germany and his 
partner in crime the dictator of Italy, played 
false with America. And for that unforgiv- 
able offense, these infamous aggressors will 
pay dearly. They will rue the day that they 
attacked the American peopie, which has 
given only of kindness and charity to Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. When earthquakes 
seized Japan in their titanic grasp and top- 
pled her buildings, destroyed her resources, 
and opened her earth, who was it that rushed 
aid to her stricken people? It was America. 

When volcanoes belched their fires of 
death and ruin in Italy, who was it that 
sent food and medical aid and rescued 
the injured? It was America. When Ger- 
many needed help to save her from com- 
plete anarchy and chaos following the World 
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War No. 1, who was it that advanced finan- 
cial aid, even though Germany had been 
an enemy? Who was it, but America? 
America is a country of ideals. We are 
now at war, not because we love war, but 
because we hate injustice and we have been 
attacked. Japan, Germany, and Italy are 
enslaved today by a military hegemony, 
which must be and will be smashed for 
the liberation not only of the world, but of 
the people of those nations themselves. 

What is our aim in this conflict? It can- 
not be better stated than by him who said: 
“The true goal we seek is far above and 
beyond the ugly field of battle. When we 
resort to force, as now we must, we are 
determined that this force shall be directed 
toward ultimate good as well as against 
immediate evil. We Americans are not 
destroyers—we are builders.” That was said 
by our leader, our Commander in Chief, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Those who seek to keep us from that 
goal will realize, as they should have real- 
ized, that nothing will stop us. To them 
we will say, wherever they be: In Japan, 
Germany, Italy, or any part of this in- 
habitable globe—forces of evil, destroyers 
of peace, demons of destruction, monsters of 
deception and fraud, listen to this message 
from the American people. 


We are 137,000,000 strong. We wanted no 
war; we wished to live in peace; we were your 
good friend and kindly neighbor, but you 
have loosed upon earth a Pandora's box of 
hate, death, and war. You have forced war 
upon us, and every man, woman, and child of 
our 137,000,000 freemen is enlisted in our army 
of freedom to disperse and crush you, so that 
never again may you disrupt the sweet course 
of peace and the sacred harmony of the fam- 
ily life. 

We are 137,000,000 strong, and we are on 
the march. With us march George Washing- 
ton, father of our country, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson, who said that “all men are created 
equal.” Into the ranks of the fighters, who 
will never know retreat, there steps the mar- 
tial and commanding figure of Andrew Jack- 
son. And then grizzled and resolute, deter- 
mined and unyielding, there moves into line 
Immediate and Unconditional Surrender 
Grant. 

Presently from Springfield there comes the 
greatest American of them aJi—he who gave 
to his country the last full measure of devo- 
tion. As he died to liberate an enslaved 
race, so will he join the marching host to 
liberate the enslaved peoples of the world. 
And as we march I hear him musing: “Fondly 
do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until 
all the wealth piled up by the bondman’s 250 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk and 
until every drop of blood drawn by the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, as was said 3,000 years ago, so still it 
must be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

And as we march, we note a soldier in 
olive drab at our Side. There is a strange ex- 
pression on his face, but he says nothing. 
We ask him: “Young man, who are you and 
whence did you come?” He replies grimly, 
“I come from the banks of the Potomac, from 
a tomb of marble and splendor. I fought 
in Flanders Field and in the Argonne. I 
thought the job was done in 1918, but it was 
not really completed.” We gasp in astonish- 
ment and ask, “Are you—are you the Un- 
known Soldier?” “Yes,” he replies. “I was 
the Unknown Soldier, but unknown no 
longer. I am every soldier who died; and we 
shall not rest until international murder 
ordered by military despots is wiped from the 
earth, until tyrants who bring sadness and 
misery to the devout and innocent are no 
more.” 

Military despots, the die is cast. 
not win. 


You can- 
You may subjugate small nations 


and your own people as well. You may ride 
the wave of conquest for a moment, but the 
ocean will eventually engulf you and sweep 
you into the abyss of nefarious oblivion from 
which you should never have emerged. 

In a moment of mad vain glory you at- 
tacked America, the mightiest Nation in the 
world, but America is not of a moment, nor 
@ day, nor a year, but of eternity. America 
is not only a continent, America is the spirit 
of righteousness which was blessed by the 
light on Mount Sinai, which was consecrated 
by the Sermon on the Mount. The spirit of 
America walked by the shores of Galilee, and 
America will be at Armageddon. 

America as never lost a war—and she will 
not lose this one. The flag of America has 
never dipped its sacred fringes into the dust 
of defeat, and she will not trail now. A ves- 
sel may founder but our Ship of State sails 
on. The colonial soldiers suffered at Val- 
ley Forge, but they were triumphant at York- 
town; our Capitol was fired in the War of 
1812, but victory perched on our flag at New 
Orleans. In the Civil War we lost at Bull 
Run, but we took Richmond. In 1898, the 
enemy sank the Maine, but we sank the whole 
Spanish fleet in Manila and Santiago. In 
1917, Germany torpedoed a transport or two, 
but eventually she had not a ship, and only 
because of the grace of her victors, did she 
have a country left. 

In that war Japan and Italy condemned 
Germany and were happy to have America at 
their side. Now, these two countries have 
banded themselves with the very foe which 
only 20 years ago they cursed and execrated. 
And the dictators of Japan and Italy, who 
shift their allegiances according to where the 
booty offered is the greatest, may reflect on 
this. 

America does not turn her Ship of State into 
a pirate’s brig. America does not fight for 
plunder. America fights for freedom. Free- 
dom to enjoy God's blessings, freedom to 
work, to love and to be happy with our be- 
loved ones, freedom to live our own way with- 
out doubts and without fears. 

That is our America—America 

“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride; 
From cvery mountainside, 
Let freedom ring. 
“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Interesting Suggestions From a 
Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


LETTER FROM P. E. WALLACE, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MOUNT PLEAS- 
ANT, TEX. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the very interesting suggestions con- 
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tained in a letter that I have just re- 
ceived from Mr. P. E. Wallace, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mount Pleasant, Tex., 
I am inserting it herewith in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. It is as follows and 
self-explanatory: 

Mount PLEASANT PuBLIc SCHOOLS, 

Mount Pleasant, Tex., December 10, 1941. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PaATMAN: We are in the midst of qa 
most serious war, which is not of our making, 
It is going to cost America much in money, 
blood, and tears. 

Permit me to offer three definite sugges- 
tions: First, get Congress to draft all the 
manpower of America from 17 to 70, regard- 
less of the place, power, or position, and put 
each of us on a war footing, and pay us or 
allow us remuneration on the same basis 
that men in the Army are paid. Let this ap- 
ply to all businesses, whether manufacturers, 
railroad officials, or school teachers. 

Second, commandeer all raw materials, iron 
ore, potatoes, corn, wheat, etc., and use these 
under governmental direction for the general 
welfare. 

Third, take over all forms of transporta- 
tion and transportation equipment, together 
with all manufacturing plants and equip- 
ment. 

Having done this, your salary, my salary, 
the president of the railroad, and others will 
be reduced to Army-pay schedules. The raw 
material from Maine to California will be 
used for food and service without profit, and 
the Government will be able to squeeze out 
profit and profiteering in the manufacture 
of these products. Then we will be fighting a 
war for our preservation rather than for 
profit of the few. If these suggestions are 
worthy of consideration by your body, I am 
happy. If they are not, forget them. 

Uncle Sam has been mighty good to me. 
He has permitted me to travel on pleasant 
paths and has protected me and mine for 
many days. Uncle Sam is now in & difficult 
situation, and I am here and now offering 
myself and my services in whatever capacity 
he sees fit to place me. 

Yours very sincerely, 
P, E. WALLACE. 


Bondage or Repudiation of National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, unless 
something is done to prevent it, the peo- 
ple of our Nation will be placed in bond- 
age for at least 100 years and possibly be 
faced with a repudiation of our national 
debt. 

It is estimated that we will need a 
hundred billion dollars to finance World 
War No. 2. Most of this money will be 
loaned by the banks and will, therefore, 
be created money upon which the Gov- 
ernment will pay interest. If we must 
use bank-created credit we can have the 
Federal Reserve banks create it without 
cost to the Government and save the 
taxpayers from two and one-half to four 
billion dollars a year and pay it off in 40 
years. 
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The banks have now loaned approxi- 
mately $10 to every $1 of their capital 
assets. Why permit them to make loans 
of $15 to $1, or $20 to $1, or $30 to $1 
through the purchases of Government 
bonds, and thereby collect a tribute from 
the Government? 

USE IDLE GOLD 


Inflation can be prevented and our na- 
tional debt can be paid without taxes too 
burdensome if Congress will compel the 
use of the idle gold to finance the extra 
hundred billion dollars. 


CAN ENTIRELY PAY IN 40 YEARS 


I suggest that we should consider caus- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue non-interest-bearing United States 
Government bonds to the Federal Re- 
serve banks and compel the Federal Re- 
serve banks to give credit therefor when 
money is needed. to finance our program. 
Then we can pay 214 percent each year 
and have the entire $100,000,000,000 in- 
crease of our debt paid in 40 years. 
Whereas if we pay 2% percent interest 
each year, at the end of 40 years we will 
still owe the principal and, in the mean- 
time, doubtless borrow a large part of 
the interest that is paid and owe it. 


HEARING REQUESTED 


The Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House is being requested to give 
an early hearing to this proposal. 

It is my belief that we should encour- 
age the sale of interest-bearing bonds to 
individuals and corporations, such as life- 
insurance companies, that do not create 
the money by a simple bookkeeping 
transaction, in order to keep down in- 
flation. But if the money has got to be 
created out of thin air and based solely 
upon the Government’s credit, as most of 
the $100,000,000,000 will have to be cre- 
ated, our taxpayers should not be com- 
pelled to pay interest on it. 

The enormous taxes we are raiSing is 
to be used to pay interest, not principal, 
of our huge debt. 





The School Situation in Rural King 
County, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


STATEMENT FILED BY HON. JOHN M. 
COFFEE, OF WASHINGTON, AND WIL- 
LIAM F. POOL 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
self-explanatory statement filed by my- 
self and William F. Pool, deputy super- 
intendent of King County Schools, Seat- 
tle, Wash., and which discusses the ex- 
igent need for Federal aid for the school 
system in that area, which is in the 
defense zone of the city of Seattle, 
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DeceMBer 9, 1941. 


REPORT OF SCHOOL BUILDING PROBLEMS, DEFENSE 
AREAS, KING COUNTY, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


To Hon. Fritz G. Lanuam, 
Chairman, Public Housing Committee, 
House of Representatives. 


This report is prepared by Hon. JoHN 
M. Corrrre, Congressman from the State of 
Washington, and William F. Pool, deputy 
superintendent of the King County schools, 
Seattle, Wash., and chairman of the 1940-41 
State committee on school buildings. 

The problem of national defense has re- 
sulted in a tremendous movement into de- 
fense areas. This has resulted in heavy 
school-building programs in local communi- 
ties which do not have sufficient wealth to tax 
in order to meet the problem. An illustra- 
tion of this situation is the Highline Public 
School District, King County. This district 
is situated just south of the city limits of 
Seattle, adjacent to the Boeing airplane 
plant and the shipyards of Seattle. The 
schoolhouse farthest distant from this in- 
dustrial area is at Des Moines, not more than 
7 miles from Boeing. 

The seven schools in this area were 
crowded to capacity at the opening of school 
in 1940. Before the end of the school year, 
June 1941, the enrollment had increased by 
595. Since the opening of school, September 
1941, 404 additional pupils had entered these 
schools, or at the rate of 135 per month. 
Over 1,000 additional homes are being built 
at this time, a large number of which will 
be occupied in January 1942. There will be 
1,000 more students enrolled in these schools 
by September 1942. The buildings in this 
area were constructed to house 3,000 stu- 
dents. There are now 4,000, which number 
will be increased to 5,000 by September 1942. 
All basements and cther available space are 
now being used. 

Plans have been prepared and submitted 
to D. P. W. involving the expenditure of 
$813,000 for additional buildings and equip- 
ment. Fifty percent of this sum is to be 
furnished by the State of Washington and 
the sponsor. 

The problem of financing this project is 
far beyond the ability of local taxing units. 
The assessed valuation of this area is only 
$4,700,000. The present school building 
needs in this area are over 17 percent of the 
total assessed valuation. In other words, it 
would require 170 mills of the total assessed 
valuation, or $17 on every $100 assessed valu- 
ation to construct the buildings needed. 
Neither can the State supply the money, 
since only $3,000,000 has been provided by the 
State legislature with which to meet all 
school building problems of the entire State 
for the biennium of 1941-42. The Bremer- 
ton School, Kitsap County, in which is lo- 
cated the Bremerton Navy Yard, has been 
the recipient of almost one-third of this 
sum. 

The question has been raised as to the 
advisability of the local district borrowing 
the money with which to supply funds for 
building needs. Article VIII, section 6, 
constitution of the State of Washington 
(Remington’s Revised Statutes, No. 5605) 
limits the borrowing of funds by any tax 
unit to 5 percent of the assessed valuation. 
Five percent of the assessed valuation of 
this area is only $235,000. The present debt 
against the Highline public schools is 
slightly less than 50 percent of this amount. 
Therefore, if bonds were issued in the max- 
imum provided by law, only $135,000 could 
be raised. 

Washington’s 40-mill-tax law restricting 
taxation for all purposes to that amount, 
only 10 mills of which can be used for all 
school purposes. This means that should 
bonds be voted, the financing of those bonds 
would have to be provided from the 10 mills 
allocated to the schools. The valuation of 
the property in this area is so low that 10 
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mills is insufficient to finance current school 
expenses. In order to provide a sufficient 
amount for current operating expenses the 
State is providing almost $40,000 a year from 
it’s equalization fund for current operating 
expenses. The 40-mill-tax law does provide, 
with restrictions, that the people in a given 
area may vote additional millage for school 
purposes. In order to pass millage in such an 
election, it is mandatory that 40 percent of 
those voting at the last gubernatorial elec- 
tion, which occurs on Presidential election 
years, must cast their ballots; provide further 
that 60 percent of this number must vote 
favorably. These restrictions have made it 
inadvisable to attempt to finance schoo] 
buildings by the issuance of bonds. In spite 
of this handicap, the school districts in this 
area have taxed themselves 105 mills, or 
$10.50 per $100 of assessed valuation during 
the past 5 years. One district, Sunnydale, 
taxed itself for school purposes only 45 mills, 
or $4.50 per $100 assessed valuation in 1 year. 

The situation in northern King County, 
adjacent to the Sand Point Naval Air Base 
and the Federal air field in Snohomish Coun- 
ty; the area adjacent to the Lake Washing- 
ton shipyards, which has millions of dollars 
of Government contracts; the Renton School 
area in which the new Boeing plant is being 
constructed, and in which is located the 
Renton car shops, the new Boeing plant will 
employ 15,000 within the next year, are all 
facing the same problem. Every school in 
these areas are now crowded to capacity. 
The probable building costs to meet the needs - 
of these schools within the next 18 months 
will approximate $3,000,000. 

The Washington State committee for the 
study of school building needs discovered that 
the State of Washington is approximately 
$33,000,000 behind in its school building pro- 
gram. When these facts were brought to the 
attention of the State legislature, substitute 
House bill No. 1, providing for State aid to 
the amount of $3,000,000 was enacted into 
law by the 1941 legislature. This was the 
maximum amount that the Governor and the 
State legislators felt that they could provide. 
No more funds can be made available by the 
State until the convening of the legislature 
in January 1943. 


Summary 


From the foregoing facts, it is imperative 
that Federal aid be provided for school assist- 
ance in defense areas. A summary of these 
facts are: 

1. The influx of defense worker’s children 
is so rapid and large that local school housing 
facilities are inadequate. 

2. The local assessed valuation in these 
areas in insufficient to provide a broad enough 
tax base to supply money for school buildings. 
For example: In the Highline Public School 
area, it would require $17 out of every $100 
assessed valuation to meet its present needs. 

3 The laws of the State of Washington 
limits the borrowing of funds to 5 percent 
of the assessed valuation. All schools in the 
defense areas of King County now have an 
indebtedness of 40 percent or more of this 
amount, 

4. The restrictions incorporated in the 40- 
mill tax law of the State of Washington make 
it inadvisable to borrow money for school 
buildings, since the payment of bonds so 
issued are a first lien on the 10 mills provided 
icr all school expenses. In most school areas 
the 10 mills is insufficient to meet current 
operating expenses, together with State and 
county funds. 

5. The school-building program for the 
entire State is so acute that the $3,000,000 
provided by the last State legislature for 
school-building purposes is insufficient to 
meet the needs. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN M. COFFEE. 
WILLIAM F. Poo.L, 
Deputy Superintendent, King County 
Schools, Washington. 
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Important Role of Grange in Public Power 
Development in State of Washington 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 


' ARTICLE IN THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
MONTHLY, DECEMBER 1941 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the members and officers of the 
Grange have played a very important 
role in the successful fight for public 
power development in the States of 
Washington and Oregon. It has been a 
long, hard struggle, as those of us who 
have actively participated therein can 
testify. I have been in the thick of this 
contest in the State of Washington and 
during the past 20 years have on every 
-occasion and in every campaign vigor- 
ously supported the Grange public power 
program. I canvassed southwest Wash- 
ington when Senator Homer T. BONE was 
leading the fight in behalf of the Grange 
district power bill. We have at all times 
encountered the bitter and ofttimes vi- 
cious opposition of the private power 
interests. The fight was worth while, 
and the splendid results achieved speak 
for themselves. 

As a Member of Congress it has been 
my happy privilege to cooperate with my 
colleagues from the Pacific Northwest in 
furthering our great Federal power pro- 
gram in the Columbia River region. As 
a direct result of the Bonneville Dam 
project, for which I sponsored the origi- 
nal legislation in 1935 before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors, we have 
in my district two of the most vital na- 
tional-defense industries in the Nation 
and we have brought cheap electric light 
and power to the citizens of the urban 
and rural communities of every one of 
the nine counties in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, I have obtained unani- 
mous consent to insert in the REecorp at 
this point an article which appears in 
the current December issue of the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly. This article 
describes briefly many of the events 
which have occurred in connection with 
our public power development in Wash- 
ington and Oregon and the important 
role played by the Grange organizations 
of both States. It will prove informative 
to many Members of the House and read- 
ers of the Recorp who are interestd in 
this vital national-defense topic. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 
[From the National Grange Monthly of 
December 1941] 

A dream of 40 years ago is coming true, and 
a 40-year-old fight is all but won in the far 


Northwest. There, in the broad watershed of 
the Columbia River, the Nation’s greatest 
power stream, after decades of struggle by a 


Stubborn, farseeing group of farmers, is be- 
ing developed the greatest implement for the 





production of cheap hydroelectric power, low- 
cost water navigation, and farm-land develop- 
ment the world has ever seen. 

In the rocky Columbia gorge, only 40 miles 
east of Portland, Org., the $75,000,000 Bon- 
neville power dam and navigation lock have 
been completed. Giant generators are pro- 
ducing motive power equal to 300,000 horses. 
The highest single-lift lock in the world is 
providing passageway for farmers’ goods and 
produce from regions 200 miles in the in- 
terior to the sea. Also the lock means the 
saving of water rates, against freight rates, 
in carrying manu‘actured goods to the farm 
regions. 

Three hundred miles upstream Grand 
Coulee Dam, the largest structure ever built 
by man, is already producing more than 100,- 
000 horsepower; in a few months it will pro- 
duce many times that quantity of power. 
Between the two dams, and linking with the 
populous marketing and industrial centers 
of the Northwest region, runs a far-flung net- 
work of electric power transmission lines, 
comprising more than 2,000 miles of trans- 
mission cable and more than 30 power sub- 
stations. : 

In the 3-short years since this tremendous 
development began to come into production, 
nearly 6,000 farms, 42,000 homes, and 7,000 
commercial and industrial establishments 
have received electricity delivered from these 
dams, at among the lowest power rates in the 
Nation. The effect of these low rates, in com- 
petition with the private utility companies 
already opereting in the region, has been the 
saving already of $17,000,000 to electricity 
users in Oregon and Washington. 


FREIGHTING COSTS REDUCED 


Besides the production of low-cost electric- 
ity on a nonprofit basis, these dams have re- 
duced the expense of freighting the farmers’ 
products to market, and have lowered the 
cost of bringing him the supplies he needs. 
Since completion of the lock at Bonneville 
Dam, annual freight tonnage on the Colum- 
bia River to the interior river ports has risen 
from 52,473 tons in 1937 to 565,489 tons for 
the first 6 months of 1941. Since January 
1940, when the first Government-built trans- 
mission line was completed between Bonne- 
ville Dam and the Portland district, great 
new industries manufacturing light metals, 
such as aluminum, have been established in 
the Northwest, with a total capital invest- 
ment of approximately $20,000,000. In the 
12-month period fcllowing September 1, 1940, 
aluminum plants have been constructed to 
produce one-fourth of the annual national 
supply. 

All this has been made possible by the 
development of the Pacific Northwest’s great 
river system on the nonprofit basis of public 
ownership; and the story behind public own- 
ership in the Pacific Northwest is pretty 
largely a story of the Grange. The story 
began 68 years ago—long before a single Co- 
lumbia River kilowatt ever poached an egg. 


GRANGE STARTED FIGHT 


Sixty-eight years ago, in 1873, when the 
Oregon State Grange met at its first annual 
session at Salem, the Grangers in a resolu- 
tion asked that the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers be improved in order that the trans- 
portation monopoly threatening Oregon agri- 
culture in that locality might be broken. 
Throughout these early years transportation 
and navigation and how they could best be 
conducted in the public interest were the 
dominant issues. In Oregon, not until 1908 
and 1909 did two other elements, hydroelec- 
tric power and irrigation, become an inte- 
gral part of the Grange program. 

There were, however, already a few isolated 
experiments in public ownership in Oregon 
and Washington before Grange interest re- 
sulted in a full-fledged public power move- 
ment. Municipal ownership began in 1889, 
when the town of McMinnville established 
its own power plant. In Washington, the 
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Tacoma municipal system--famous for its 
cheap rates—has operated since 1893, and~ 
the Seattle Light Co. since 1904. Seattle 
Light was fcunded by the late J. D. Ross, 
brilliant exponent of the public power idea, 
who became the first Bonneville Administra- 
tor. 
HEYDAY OF POWER TRUST 

On the basis of their observations of these 
municipal pants, Grange members very early 
drew some interesting conclusicns. They 
noted, for example, that before the Seattle 
system appeared on the scene the private 
utility operating as a monopoly there had 
pegged the price at 20 cents per kilowatt- 
hour. Such was the heyday of the Power 
Trust, before Seattle Light introduced a price 
of 12 cents and later of 7 cents. To meet 
this price, the private company was forced 
to lower its retes accordingly. 

Despite the obvious benefits of public 
ownership there existed, nowever, much to 
the satisfaction of the private companies, an 
important legal obstacle hampering those 
who wished to extend these benefits in the 
public. interest. For there was no way under 
the existing laws to permit the municipally 
owned systems to sell their electricity to pur- 
chasers outside the city limits. 

A single factor, therefore, having neither 
anything to do with engineering or people's 
needs, was thus a serious defect in municipal 
ownership as it was permitted to operate. 
Owing to action on the part of the Washing- 
ton State Grange, together with the effort of 
Seattle and Tacoma legislators to accom- 
modate farmers, this legal situation in 1911 
was remedied, but only temporarily. For 
although a law was passed in 1911 authoriz- 
ing cities to sell light current outside their 
limits, in 1915 the act was repealed through 
the efforts of private-power bloc in the 
legislature. New laws introduced for the 
Same purpose were defeated monotonously 
in 1917, 1919, and again in 1923 

PUBLIC MOVEMENT GROWS 

Despite these set-backs, the result of the 
bitter opposition of private monopoly, the 
public ownership movement continued stead- 
ily to win new adherents. Discussion in 
public meetings, and especially among 
Grange groups, led to the formation in 1921 
of what was called the Super Power League 
of Washington, which sought for a time with 
Grange backing to adapt to Washington's 
needs a public ownership plan similar to that 
in operation in the province of Ontario, 
Canada. This, however, it was found im- 
possible to do, because of the restrictions in 
the Washington constitution. 

It was the successive defeats of the various 
bills to extend municipal power to rural areas 
that led public ownership forces in 1923 to 
draw up a bill providing for ownership on a 
county-unit basis. One of the arguments 
raised against this bill by its opponents was 
that its provisions would never work—the 
farmers didn’t know enough. 

GRANGE DRAFTS BILL 

Generally known as the Grange bill, this 
measure was not immediately initiated to 
the legislature, largely because there were 
brewing at the time several other closely re- 
lated bills. In 1928, however, the executive 
committee of the Grange commissioned three 
attorneys to draft what was called at t iat 
time the district power bill. Althcugh 60,000 
voters’ signatures were filed with the secre- 
tary of state in order to initiate the district 
power bill in the 1929 legislature, the meas- 
ure was ignored by the house and voted down 
by the senate by a viote of 20 to 17. For that 
reason the measure was immediately referred 
to the people in 1930, with the result in that 
year that rates were reduced all over the 
State, and more rural lines were extended to 
the farms and the rural consumers. 

LANDMARK IN GRANGE HISTORY 

The election of 1930, when the district 

power bill was carried by a comfortable ma- 
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jority, is today a landmark in Washington 
Grange history. It was on that day that 
the domination by Eastern capital over the 
power resources of the Northwest was at last 
broken. 

The defeat was decisive. One company, 
for instance, which had promised to take no 
active part in the campaign employed about 
400 people to distribute circulars stating 
that if the bill carried the city light depart- 
ment, Seattle’s municipal system, would be 
taken over and operated by a people’s dis- 
trict—presumably by farmers who “didn’t 
know enough.” This last-minute propaganda 
proved effective, for it resulted in losing the 
Seattle vote by about 16,000. 

Washington Grange members can recall 
today what it was like on election night at 
their headquarters in Seattle’s Railway Ex- 
change Building. The atmosphere, they say, 
was one of the thickest gloom. On the fol- 
lowing morning it still looked as if the bill 
would go down to certain defeat. By noon 
the vote was about a tie, but showing a 
steady increase—for the farm vote was begin- 
ning to roll in. When the votes were finally 
tallied the Grange-sponsored public-power 
bill carried the State by 22,000. 


FIRST TEST OF STRENGTH 


The first test of strength on the forma- 
tion of power districts under provisions of 
the power bill came at the general election 
in 1934, when a successful vote was cast in 
three counties to incorporate as public-power 
districts 

Meanwhile, in the neighboring State of 
Oregon, the Grange also made steady progress. 
Prior to 1908 the conservation of water 
rights for the people of the State had be- 
come the Grange’s concern, and it was in- 
evitable that the Grange, in advocating a 
much-needed water code, should, when the 
time was right, embrace the principle of 
the public-ownership of power facilities. As 
in Washington, the educational and legis- 
lative program of the Granges led ultimately 
during the 1920’s, to the preparation of an 
amendment to the Oregon Constitution to 
authorize the legislature to enact a people’s 
utility law similar in intent to that adopted 
by Washington. This constitutional amend- 
ment, known as the Grange amendment, 
was adopted in 1930, when Senator George 
Joseph ran for Governor on a memorable 
platform in support of public power. 

CARRY ISSUE TO LEGISLATURE 


In 1931 the Grangers carried the issue 
straight into the legislature. As a result 
of their advocacy, and because Grange mem- 
bers together with public power sympathizers 
held important committee positions, the law 
authorizing the organization of people’s 
utility districts was enacted and the first 
PUD was organized shortly afterward in 
Tillamook County. In 1932 Oregon adopted 
a second constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for the Statewide operation of public 
utilities, but this amendment became static 
when the legislature refused to carry it into 
effect. 

The enactment of the Washington public 
utility district law and the Oregon people’s 
utility district law is a testimony not only 
te the persistence of Grange members but 
also to their integrity in striving toward an 
objective they believe to be right. Moreover, 
the “rightness” of that objective, it has been 
observed, has been its own inspiration. 


USE CARDBOARD LEAGUES 


Setbacks have continued as a result of the 
tactics of the Grange’s old opponents—the 
private companies with their powerful lob- 
bies and with their cardboard “taxpayers’ 
leagues.” Despite compromises and amend- 
ments in the Oregon PUD law—amendments 
maneuvered through the Oregon Legislature 
by the same old gang—13 PUDs have been 
organized in Oregon to date and are now legal 
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corporations entitled to own and operate elec- 
tric systems under the statute. 

Growth of the public-ownership movement 
in the Northwest, however, has not been con- 
fined to the spread and development of public- 
utility districts under the State laws fostered 


by the Grange. The Grange also has been. 


active in the encouragement of farmers to 
organize themselves into cooperatives of the 
type financed by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. In addition to the 44 public- 
utility districts, there are now 45 electric 
cooperatives formed in the 2 States, and 
the number of municipally owned power sys- 
tems has increased to 35. 

The crowning achievement of the Grange 
in the development of the whole public-own- 
ership movement has been its influence on 
the Federal Government’s activities in the 
region. Not only did it play an important 
part in the encouragement of Congress to 
appropriate funds for the construction of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams, but it 
had a strong voice in the enactment of the 
Bonneville Act in 1937. This Federal statute 
set up the Bonneville Power Administration 
as an agency to transmit and sell at wholesale 
the power generated on the Columbia River. 
When finally approved by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, on August 20, 1937, the act 
provided that Columbia River power be made 
available to all parts of the Northwest area 
within reasonable transmission distance of 
the river; that it be sold at the lowest possible 
wholesale rate commensurate with liquidat- 
ing the project’s entire cost within a 40-year 
period; that the distribution of power be 
protected against monopoly; and that prefer- 
ence in the sale be given at all times to 
public-owned agencies and especially to rural 
and domestic consumers. 


ACT’S EFFECT PROFOUND 


The effect of the Bonneville Act was pro- 
found. Under J. D. Ross, as first Bonne- 
ville administrator, construction of the huge 
network of transmission lines was begun. 
Under Paul J. Raver, who succeeded Ross 
shortly after the latter’s death in 1939, 
marketing of power at wholesale developed 
at a rapid pace. The monopoly so long 
enjoyed by the privately held utility com- 
panies was broken, and a condition of 
healthy competition by public utility dis- 
tricts, municipalities, and cooperatives de- 
veloped. The utility lobby in Washington, 
D. C., made tremendous efforts to support an 
impression in the East that the public 
ownership movement was negligible, and, 
on that basis, to deprive the new power 
administration of its necessary appropria- 
tions. On the home front the private utili- 
ties were forced to cut rates and cut rates 
again. With each reduction in rates, power 
consumption increased. In spite of rear- 
guard actions by the utility companies, 
which dragged the newly formed utility dis- 
tricts into court, the districts, one by one, 
went into the power business. 


EACH REDUCTION A VICTORY 


Each reduction in rates in the Nort®west 
region has been an undeniable victory for 
the Grange. This was what Bonneville’s 
Administrator Raver had in mind when he 
was recently informed that the president 
of a large privately owned utility had issued 
an “ultimatum of war,” declaring that his 
company would fight by reducing its rates 
below the level advocated by the Govern- 
ment agency. 

“This proved,” said Dr. Raver, “that the 
farmers’ long fight had ended in victory, 
and that the Government’s Columbia River 
program was sound. It proved that Con- 
gress, by destroying the Northwest power 
monopoly through the creation of the Bon- 
neville Power Administration, had estab- 
lished a healthy competitive situation. 
Oregon and Washington farmers have them- 
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selves to thank for all this. Without their 
unceasing struggle much of this great pro- 
gram would have been impossibie.” 

In the little more than a year since the 
first public utility districts began operating 
with low-cost Columbia River power, they 
have set up a phenomenal record for sta- 
bility and effectiveness. Similar records have 
been established by those municipally owned 
power distribution systems which have been 
receiving electricity generated at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams. One city system, 
that of Canby, Oreg., can now boast of the 
lowest power rate in the United States in 
one category of domestic consumption. All 
public utility districts and municipal systems 
which have gone into business with Columbia 
River power have made immediate rate re- 
ductions ranging from 13 to nearly 50 per- 
cent. In each case power consumption per 
customer has showed sharp increases. In 
some cases these increases were more than 
100 percent. 

SHOW SUBSTANTIAL PROFITS 


One small public utility district in Pacific 
County, Wash., extended electric service to 
800 rural customers who never before had 
had the benefits of electricity. All public- 
owned agencies have had ample funds for 
the payment of State and local taxes and, 
after paying all expenses, have been able to 
show substantial profits on which to base 
future rate reductions. 

A typical example of public utility dis- 
trict operation is that in Pacific County, 
Wash. The residents of Pacific County in 
November 1936 formed a utility district and 
elected three commissioners at a general 
election. In 1940, after protracted negotia- 
tions, they achieved their goal and had pur- 
chased the electric distribution systems of 
two utility companies serving the area. The 
utility district had signed a contract for pur- 
chase at wholesale rate of Columbia River 
power generated at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. It had issued $690,000 worth 
of bonds, which were revenue bonds secured 
by the income from power sales. These con- 
stituted no lien upon the property of the 
voters. 

Resuits were almost immediate. Substan- 
tial reductions were made in all rate sched- 
ules. Extensions of service lines were com- 
pleted to bring power to outlying districts. 
Former employees of the private utility com- 
pany were retained in their positions and 
their salaries and wages were established at 
union scales prevailing in the region. During 
the first month of operation, the Pacific 
County district’s customers found they could 
increase their electricity consumption sub- 
stantially without increasing their monthly 
costs. For the first time they found them- 
seives able to afford to operate many electri- 
cal household appliances and farm imple- 
ments. 

This story has been repeated in every case 
where the districts have managed to acquire 
their local power distribution systems. The 
record has proved the foresight of the Grange 
and the feasibility of public ownership. 

Northwest Grange leaders attribute the 
steady progress they have made through the 
years largely to the fact they always have 
refused to adopt a narrow, selfish view in 
fostering Columbia River development. From 
the first, Grange leaders have made it clear 
that they did not view the goal of a “free 
river” as being pureiy for the benefit of 
Northwest farmers. Their attitude has been 
“That which helps the region helps us.” They 
have wholeheartedly supported the national 
administration’s program of strengthening 
and undergirding the Northwest's agricul- 
tural economy by the creation of a power 
economy. They have steadfastly hewed to 
the line that there is enough power for all— 
enough for industry and for the city dweller 


} 8 well as for the farmer. 
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The program now started by the President 
and Congress is but the beginning. Surveyed 
sites on the Columbia, including Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams, show a potential of 
8,943,010 horsepower and on the Snake River, 
the Columbia's principal tributary, 207,780 
potential horsepower. This total of over 
9,150,000 horsepower ultimately will be devel- 
oped as a result of the impetus of the great 
initial start. The beginning came through 
the small groups who years ago started to 
fight for the rivers to benefit the entire region 
by irrigation and cheap electricity and low- 
cost water transportation. It will only be 
when dams block at least each of the 12 great 
remaining power sites already surveyed on the 
Columbia and Snake Rivers in the Northwest 
and other power and irrigation projects in 
other areas of the Nation are carried to com- 
pletion, that the waterways of America will 
be turning their power into wealth for all, 
farmers and workers, and the surge of power 
be utilized and not wasted, except for the 
minute development of river resources for 
only private gain. 

The far-sightedness of this position has 
become apparent during the last year, with 
the national-defense emergency. When the 
Nation’s need for great quantities of alumi- 
num for the airplane industry became appar- 
ent, the Pacific Northwest, through its devel- 
opment of Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams, was the only region which had an 
ample supply of the huge blocks of electric 
power necessary for aluminum production. 
This need has speeded the Northwest power 
development. The great aluminum factories 
now in operation in Oregon and Washington, 
along with those which have already been 
scheduled for building during the coming 
year, may well spell the difference between 
defeat and victory for the democracies. 
Oregon and Washington Grange leaders ex- 
press themselves as grateful for the oppor- 
tunity which was offered them to be of service 
in this great program. 





A Proposed Method for Expediting and 
Facilitating Sale of Federal Securities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


DEFENSE BOND SELLING PLAN PREPARED 
BY JOHN D. HAMILTON, OF TACOMA, 
WASH. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein a 
Cefense bond selling plan, prepared by 
John D. Hamilton, of Tacoma, Wash. 
The plan speaks for itself. I offer it asa 
constructive suggestion emanating from 
a thoughtful American, resident of my 
district, worthy of study on the part of all 
my colleagues. 

DEFENSE EBonp SELLING PLAN, By JOHN D. 
HAMILTON, TACOMA, WASH. 
PREMISE 
1941 to June 30, 1942: 
Estimated expenditures. $25, 000, 000, 000 
Estimated revenue____- 


Deficit to be raised_.. 12, 000, 000, 000 


13, 000, 000, 000 


Only $5,000,000,000 worth of bonds sold up 
to September 30. Our United States Treas- 
urer must sell the balance. 

Our Treasurer customarily sells most of 
our bonds to the banks, large and small, and 
to investment houses. This money is being 
turned over to the O. P. A., who as fast as he 
gets it pays it out for O. P. M., for O. P. M.’s 
material. and labor expense, whereby it goes 
right out into the hands of the people at 
large in very generous pay checks. 

Results: The average American family, af- 
ter having gone without many necessities and 
luxuries during the long lean years, proceeds 
to cut loose on an endless spending spree, 
buying everything within his reach. 

Thereby upsetting the normal balance of 
supply and demand just that many billions 
of dollars more on top of our Government 
defense spending and consequently causing 
the inevitable inflation. This free spending 
of all they make works a hardship on defense 
purchasing by causing a drain on many sup- 
plies, to say nothing of raising the prices. 

QUESTION 


How to stop some of this spending and this 
phase of inflation. 

How to sell defense bonds to the people 
instead of the banks. 

How to make each citizen awake to Gov- 
ernment spending of his money. 

How to make each American wage earner 
thrifty. 

How to build a solid financial cushion for 
post-war conditions. 

How to put the financing of our Govern- 
ment directly in the hands of the people 
for all time. 

ANSWER 


Add to each year’s income tax (whatever 
it is) an additional tax of, for example, 5 per- 
cent of all incomes, but include in the bill a 
deduction allowance on each person’s tax 
of the same amount (5 percent) if he can 
show, by attaching to his income report 
serial baby-bond certificate numbers to prove 
he has purchased enough of the bonds to 
equal 5 percent of his income. This tax not 
to apply to those who are below the regular 
tax-exemption schedule in current effect. 


SUMMARY 


I suggest only 5 percent for the first year, 
but it could just as well be 6 or 8 percent 
for 1942, then raise it plenty thereafter when 
the people get to understand how it works. 
This tax can be kept in proportion to the 
Treasurer’s need. 

After all, it is only forcing us to be thrifty— 
and will make an investor, or a capitalist, if 
you please, out of every wage earner. The 
interest rates and maturity dates of these 
bonds should be studied out to suit the 


situation. These bonds should be non- 
negotiable, in order to incure inflation 
control. 


The above plan will also have a very bene- 
ficial stabilizing effect on certain phases of 
banking and insurance business, particularly 
life insurance. I mean beneficial to the peo- 
ple afid indirectly to the banks and insurance 
companies. 

This plan should not only be considered as 
a measure for selling defense bonds for the 
time of the emergency, but should be fig- 
ured out as a permanent plan for the United 
States Treasury Department to adopt for the 
loaning of money to our Government. 

Provision could be made for the taxpayer 
to select his own type of bonds as to size and 
maturity dates. 

Consider the effect of a permanent plan like 
this: 

First. Each and every wage earner a bond- 
holder in the United States of America. 

Second. Answers the eternal question of 
how to raise emergency funds without a 
pay-in-full-as-you-go plan. 

Third. Eliminates practically all cost of 
selling bonds. 
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Fourth. The plan will foster a deeper sense 
of loyalty in all people. 

Fifth. Teaches each taxpayer to be thrifty. 

Sixth. Creates an estate for each taxpayer. 

Seventh. Acts like a safety valve to con- 
trol inflation. 

Eighth. Amortizes emergency expenses. 

Ninth. A few years with this plan will 
bring a great awakening. 

Tenth. Will help eliminate radicalism 
among our people. 

FURTHER COMMENTS 


This plan should be drafted so as to elim- 
inate any misinterpretation which would 
help any taxpayer to evade the normal pay- 
ment of his regular taxes. 

This plan should appeal to the men of 
Congress, especially those who are shy about 
adding taxes enough right now to pay as 
you go, or, to those who have theoretical 
reasons for opposing Morgenthau’s with- 
holding 15 percent tax on 1942 individual 
incomes. 

The plan can be made to act as a breather 
for Congress—as a way out to raise quick 
money without so much opposition from the 
people, while they build the tax structure 
more slowly, thus avoiding economic and po- 
litical upheavals. 

This new method of government financing 
may be opposed strongly by the banks and 
possibly the insurance companies because it 
will automatically fill up the reservoir into 
which they have been accustomed to pour 
their dormant or excess capital. 

This would force them to look to agricul- 
tyre, industrial, and small business loans on 
a scale so vast that in double-quick time the 
necessity for the Government making loans 
to this group would be eliminated. 

This newly created situation would pre- 
clude the necessity of the Government ever 
being compelled to again enter into the bank- 
ing business—therefore, in the end. this plan 
will be beneficial to the banks and investment 
houses, 





Sale of Wisconsin Cheese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address, broadcast by me 
from radio station WEAU, Eau Claire, 
Wis., in December 1941, in collabora- 
tion with the Eau Claire Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in their campaign to 
promote the sale of Wisconsin cheese. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

Early last month, my good friend, Milton 
W. Emerson, secretary of the Eau Claire 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, invited me to 
participate in the campaign of the junior 
chamber to promote the sale of Wisconsin 
cheese. 

I had hoped that it would be possible for 
me to be back in Wisconsin, so that I could 
personally assist in this very worth-while 
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campaign. Unfortunately, however, commit- 
tee assignments and work in the Senate make 
it impossible for me to be back in the State 
at the present time. Consequently, at Mr. 
Emerson’s request, I am making this trans- 
cription in Washington for use over radio 
station WEAU during the promotional cam- 
paign of the Eau Claire Junior Chamber o. 
Commerce. : 

I am glad to be of some small assistance 
to the junior chamber for three reasons: 

1. Because I am a resident of Chippewa 
Falls, and the men who are working so dili- 
gently to make this campaign a success in 
the Eau Claire area are all neighbors and 
friends, and it is always a pleasure to be of 
service to them. 

2. Because this particular junior chamber 
of commerce has been doing an extremely 
effective job in the promotion of many Wis- 
consin interests, including the sale of our 
dairy products. They have done an excellent 
job in the past and they deserve assistance 
from each of us. 

8. The cause represented in this promo- 
tional campaign is a worth-while one. It is 
a cause in which I have fervently believed 
and I am happy to advance that cause when- 
ever I possibly can, both here in Washington 
and at home. 

Some folks may say that at the present 
time there is little necessity for stimulating 
the sale of Wisconsin cheese because our 
dairy industry is already working day and 
night to supply cheese and Wisconsin dairy 
products to Britain. That is true now, but 
it does not alter the fact that our principal 
reliance in Wisconsin will eventually be the 
domestic market of the Nation. A little 
foresight now will pay big dividends in the 
future. 

All of us fervently hope for that day, when 
peace will come to a war-torn world. Fol- 
lowing that peace, there will be a period of 
painful readjustment. Indeed, ‘t is possible, 
that the readjustment period may be more 
disastrous than the war itself. In that re- 
adjustment period, the American farmer will 
face a crisis. He will probably lose most of 
his European markets. When the present 
period is over we will again Inck for a peace- 
time market for the products of industry and 
the farm At that time we may be faced 
with a dried-up farm buying power if we 
have Icst our domestic markets. That would 
bring about an economic collapse in this 
country, an economic collapse infinitely 
worse than 1§32-33. 

During the last World War the Govern- 
ment made many appeals to the farmers 
(even as the Government is appealing now) 
and the farmers responded to those appeals. 
They produced more food per man than had 
ever been grown in the history of the world 
in a similar period of time. When the post- 
war period came, the farmers, however, were 
the very first group to be deflated. 

In the fall of 1919 the Attorney General’s 
Office launched a crusade against high food 
prices. The Government owned certain 
stocks of food, and these stocks were adver- 
tised at bargain prices in post offices all over 
the land. These supplies were thrown on the 
home market and retailers were requested to 
handle them without. profit. They dropped 
like a bomb on a market that was already 
collapsing. 

One may believe in a reduction of the cost 
of living, but we do not believe that the price 
of farm products should be blasted to bits 
overnight. 

After the last World War, the Federal Re- 
serve System adopted credit policies designed 
to break certain farm commodity prices. 
The Federal Reserve System jacked up its 
rediscount rates to such a level that farmers 
could not get funds. As a consequence, they 
were forced to throw their crops and live- 
stock upon the market—and it was a falling 
market. 
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There must be no repetition of the rank 
injustices which confronted the farmers after 
the last World War. After the present arma- 
ment period our condition may be much 
worse than in 1918, because our debt will be 
proportionately larger. 


The answer to this problem is not that . 


Government should take over all of the 
means of production and distribution. The 
answer must be found in a revitalized system 
of free enterprise. I am in fervent agree- 
ment with the purpose of proposed legisla- 
tion to establish a post-emergency economic 
advisory commission, so that we can antici- 
pate the problems of the future and do some- 
thing about them now. 

Where there is no vision, the pe ple perish. 
We need vision today. We need leadership. 
The time to meet these problems is before 
they come into existence. 

After the last war, farm and dairy prices 
skidded down from war-time boom levels. 
Now, we know that after the war our foods 
will be needed to feed a hungry world. Our 
problem today is to plan intelligently to pro- 
tect farm markets for several years after the 
crisis has passed. 

That, my friends, is the larger issue in- 
volved in the promotion of Wisconsin dairy 
products at this time. Through a promo- 
tional campaign such as the junior chamber 
is undertaking, we recognize the necessity for 
developing our domestic market, extending it 
so 100,000,000 people want cheese. Now, only 
a few eat it. The answer t« the dairy prob- 
lem and to the problems of the cheese maker 
cannot be completely written in Washington. 
Part of that answer must be supplied through 
State activity and through the individual 
activity of the folks back home. 

There are a great many factors involved in 
this individual activity back home. Such 
activity can do a great deal to expand the 
market for dairy products. In order to ex- 
pand the domestic market for dairy products, 
it is necessary to raise the present per capita 
consumption of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts by an intensive educational campaign. 

Europeans have always consumed three or 
four times the amount of cheese consumed by 
Americans. As an Americar of Norwegian 
descent, I know that my Norwe,,.an ancestors 
had cheese regularly, even for breakfast. If 
we consumed as much cheese per capita as 
the people of Holland did in happier days, the 
dairy post-war problem of this country would 
be solved. That is one of the reasons why 
there must be an intensive educational cam- 
paign. 

That is why we must tell the world that 
a pound of Wisconsin whole-milk cheese rep- 
resents four quarts of milk. That is why we 
must tell the world that Wisconsin cheese 
provides high food value at low cost; that 
it is a concentrated body-building and 
growth-stimulating food of high value. That 
is why we should tell the world that Wis- 
consin cheese is more than 90 percent diges- 
tible and highly endorsed by the American 
Medical Society. We are solving the package- 
cheese problem; we are also making more 
kinds of cheese and better cheese; but we 
must not stop exploring. The problem of 
increasing the consumption of cheese is pri- 
marily a marketing problem. It calls for 
better packaging, more varieties, and better 
distribution. It calls for initiative. When 
the post-armament crisis is passed we should 
be in a position to increase our domestic 
markets. At the present time we are creat- 
ing new types of cheese and we are producing 
domestically certain varieties which we for- 
merly imported. We should never again lose 
that domestic market to foreign sales. 

If we succeed in selling the American 
people on the idea of cheese, on each day’s 
menu, we will not only have widened our 
industry's market, but we will have raised 
our national health standards. I believe, 
that government should assist in such an 
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educational campaign and I stand ready at 
all times to urge assistance by government 
in this direction. 

I might add that I believe so strongly in the 
food value of cheese that I have urged the 
War Department to incorporate cheese in the 
training-camp menus. 

I believe, it is desirable for us to secure 
lower shipping rates on cheese, and in Janu- 
ary of this year I wrote the Railway Express 
Agency with reference to high express rates 
on cheese. I might add that the parcel 
post rate on shipping foods was also ex- 
tremely high, and I have protested these rates 
to the office of the Postmaster General. I 
suggested to the Railway Express Agency that 
they alter their rate plans, so that it would 
be cheaper to ship small amounts of cheese, 
and, consequently, to encourage more ship- 
ments by individuals and small concerns, 
and to encourage a cheaper, more extensive 
and more widespread use of Wisconsin dairy 
and agricultural products. 

Throughout the year I corresponded on this 
subject, and on October 25 of this year the 
vice president of the Railway Express Agency 
finally agreed to have the Railway Express 
Agency issue favorable rates on small pack- 
ages of cheese from all points in Wisconsin 
to all of the States in the Union. I feel that 
this change in express rates will unquestion- 
ably be of value in the postarmament period 
when our cheese producers will again be turn- 
ing to domestic markets. 

I wish the Eau Claire Junior Chamber of 
Commerce every success in their promotional 
campaign. There are two reasons why each 
of us should assist in this campaign— 

1, Because everything we do to increase 
the consumption of dairy products will be of 
value in raising our health standards. 

2. Because everything we do to increase the 
consumption of dairy products will assist 
our Wisconsin dairy farmer and benefit every 
citizen in the State and Nation. 

I myself feel that I can qualify as one of 
the dairy farmers, and I am proud to be 
classified with that group. I own and op- 
erate a dairy farm in Barron County—the 
same farm which my father owned before 
me. I have operated it since 1916. Those 
of us who are farmers know that the farmer 
has never had a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract. He has never had any National La- 
bor Relations Board to protect him against 
speculation and a decrease in income and 
unfair trade policies. Yet the farmer has 
never gone on a strike in an effort to force 
the consumer to pay higher prices. He 
doesn’t have a wage and hour law. He 
works from daybreak until nightfall. He 
has the lowest income of any group of 
workers in the United States, but he has 
never gone Communistic. He and his 
products are still the backbone of the Na- 
tion, and today he stands as a valuable 
soldier in the food life line of our front line 
of defense. ; 

Some time ago I read what might have 
been called A Farmer’s Creed. In conclu- 
sion today—since we have been discussing 
the problems of the dairy farmer—it is 
perhaps appropriate for us to recall a few 
thoughts from that creed. 

First of all, the farmer is the provider 
for all mankind. Upon him every human 
being depends. The world itself is built 
upon his toil, his products, his honesty. 

Because of his industry, America leads the 
world. Her prosperity is maintained by the 
farmer. Her greatness is partly the work of 
the farmer’s industry. Her balance of trade 
springs from the furrows of American farms. 
The farmer’s reapers bring food for today— 
his plows hold promise for tomorrow. 

In war the farmer is absolute—in peace he 
is indispensable—his country’s surest defense 
and constant reliance. The farmer is part of 
the very soul of America—the hope of tomor- 
row, the balance wheel of civilization. When 
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the farmer prospers the Nation prospers and 
men are happy. When he fails, all the world 
suffers. 

He lives with nature. He works in the 
grain fields under the golden sunlight, and 
he does his humble part in carrying out the 
great plans of the Creator. If it were not 
for him the treasuries of the earth would re- 
main securely locked, the granaries would be 
useless, and man himself would be doomed 
speedily to extinction. 

Let each of us realize that in furthering 
this educational program we will be making 
a real contribution to the stability, the pros- 
perity, and health of our State and Nation. 





Our Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ALTUS (OKLA.) 
TIMES-DEMOCRAT AND _ EDITORIAL 


FROM THE FREDERICK (OKLA.) 
LEADER 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article and editorial: 


[From the Altus (Okla.) Times-Democrat] 
THE WEST SIDE 
(By H. W.) 

Senator WHEELER seems to be greatly dis- 
turbed because of information he has re- 
ceived that the Reuben James had sunk two 
German submarines before she was finally 
split wide open by a torpedo. Evidently the 
great Montana statesman wants to send a 
note of apology to Hitler because a United 
States destroyer made an important contri- 
bution to the defense of America. 


Every time this Nation has faced a real- 


crisis it has had to put up with sabotage in 
high places. This was true when Lincoln 
was fighting to save the Union and it was 
true in 1914-18. Today it is more true than 
ever before. There is no question as to the 
position America finds herself in. We have 
been giving aid to Britain since the first shot 
was fired in September 1939 and this assist- 
ance has gone across the Atlantic with the 
approval of a vast majority of our citizens. 

lz Hitlerism triumphs, it will be because 
America fails to do her full duty. The 
Wheelers, the Lindberghs, the John L. Lewises, 
and the Nyes have the same choice to make 
as every other citizen. We must choose to 
live in a world dcminated by English-speak- 
ing Christians or by the barbarians of Ger- 
many and Japan. The anti-British propa- 
ganda that has been fed the American people 
ever since the war started is nothing more 
or less than pro-Hitler bait. The Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp has been full of un-American 
stuff that most any newspaper in the country 
would hesitate to print. 


[From the Frederick (Okla.) Leader] 
UNDERSTANDABLE WORDS 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox is pulling 
no punches in dealing with the Japanese 
situation, and the attitude cf the chief of the 
sea arm should have the twofold effect of 
slowing down the potential enemy in the 


An analysis of his statements in an Armi- 
stice Day address Tuesday, together with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill's stirring 
declaration of British readiness to lend actual 
aid in the event of conflict with Japan, would 
indicate that both powers have deployed far 
more forces in the Pacific in recent weeks 
than the general public has been advised of. 

The attitude of Secretary Knox, combined 
with expressious of others in our national 
leadership, leaves the decision to Japan on 
further ’ xmpering with American interests in 
the far eastern sphere. 

This Nation is dedicated to aid in the de- 
feat of Hitlerism and the »gencies associated 
with it in the Axis combination. That pur- 
pose is fixed and has brought a gearing of 
American business, industry, and manpower 
to the task. The Japanese situation cannot 
be permitted to deter such a program, and, 
in the terms of the naval Secretary, will not 
be allowed to. 

The firm tone of the Knox address brings 
assurance that the United States is now ready 
to deal with Japan if need be. It implies a 
far greater preparedness in the Pacific than 
can be revealed for the enemy to study, aud 
indicates certainty that not only the equip- 
ment and munitions are there but that the 
men of the Navy are ready for the task 
should it be assigned to them. 

Japan is flirting with a powder keg that is 
growing warmer with each succeeding day, 
and the United States Government is minc- 
ing no words in making Tokyo understand 
that America means business in the Pacific 
as well as in the Atlantic. 





War—United We Must Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly on the high seas—it may be on 
land—Americans again will be fighting 
in a world war. 

The war with Spain gave us the Philip- 
pines and, ever since, we have been pour- 
ing out our treasure because of them. 
They now furnish the excuse, though not 
the reason, for an unprovoked attack 
upon us by Japan. 

Forsaking the advice of Washington 
to avoid foreign entanglements, the ad- 
ministration has been following a policy 
which ultimately could have but one 
end—war. Because, after the attack by 
Japan, there was no other course, Con- 
gress declared war on Japan. Come weal, 
come woe, we are at war and each must 
now think only of his country. 

Beyond question, Japan’s unprovoked 
attack is due to the diplomacy of Hitler, 
who realized that the aid which we were 
giving Britain and her allies would de- 
feat his purpose unless we could be 
drawn into a war on the Pacific and the 
Far East. 

The die having been cast, there is but 
one course which we can follow and that 
is to protect ourselves, not only by de- 
fensive action but by aggression, where 
aggressive action will serve us best. 
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UNITED WE MUST BE 


We must have unity, not only as to 
foreign policy, but, as the success of our 
foreign policy rests entirely upon the 
effectiveness of our domestic policy, we 
must have unity here at home. 

By this it is not meant that patriotic 
Americans should blindly and without 
questioning follow the lead of those who 
chance to be for the moment in author- 
ity. It is the duty of every patriotic 
American, whether he be private citizen 
or Representative in Congress, to do 
everything within his power to aid in; 
to not by word, spoken or written, detract 
from the defense of our Nation. That 
means every word, every dollar, every ac- 
tion must count; must be used to the 
best possible purpose. 

War on two oceans and in the back- 
ground the shadow of another American 
expeditionary force of millions of men 
means that we will meet disaster, com- 
plete and perhaps final, unless we have 
a united people, bending every energy 
for the good of all; forgetting for the 
time being at least the desire and per- 
haps the welfare of the individual, of the 
group. 

No longer can labor, the industrialist, 
or any group of citizens, insist that he or 
they have interests which must be given 
special advantage. No longer can Lewis, 
even though it has been decreed by the 
President’s Arbitration Board that only 
members of his organization can work in 
the mines or certain other industries, be 
permitted to hold that advantage. All 
must work when and wherever the Gov- 
ernment calls. 

It is my thought that we in Congress 
are now charged more than ever before 
with the solemn, patriotic duty of seeing 
that every individual—we in Congress in 
particular—renders the utmost of serv- 
ice; that every penny of the taxpayer’s 
money which we appropriate brings the 
most for national defense; that not one 
single individual shirks his duty. 

That shall be my course. 





Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ED GOSSETT, OP 
TEXAS 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me yesterday over staticn 
KWFT: 

The first 10 amendments tc the American 
Constitution are known as the Bill of Rights. 
It is highly important that every American 
know something of this Bill of Rights, its his- 
tory, significance, and meaning. It has been 
suggested that today, Sunday, December 14, 
be set aside as Bill of Rights Sunday. A good 











many sermons have been preached today on 
the subject of religious freedom, which is one 
of the guarantees of the Bill of Rights. Four 
years ago we celebrated the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the Con- 
stitution. Two years ago we celebrated the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
convening of the First Congress organized 
under that Constitution. Last year we cele- 
brated the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the first meeting of the Supreme Court 
created by the Constitution. 

On November 27 of this year the President, 
pursuant to a joint resolution of the Con- 
gress, set aside December 15 for a celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the adoption of the first 10 amendment to 
the Constitution known as the Bill of Rights. 
On December 15, 1791, the State of Virginia 
was the eleventh State of the Union to ratify 
and approve the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution, this being the necessary three- 
fourths of the States for adoption, and upon 
that day these amendments became a part of 
the supreme law of the land. Throughout 
tomorrow all over our country, in schools, 
clubs, community gatherings people are urged 
to have programs commemorating the adop- 
tion of the Bill of Rights. Tomorrow between 
10 and 11 p. m., eastern standard time, the 
President himself is supposed to speak to the 
Nation in commemoration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of 
Rights. 

So today I want to give you a brief history 
of this great American charter of personal and 
individual liberty. These first 10 amendments 
to the American Constitution—this American 
Bill of Rights—has a distinguished ancestry. 
This week I made several trips around Wash- 
ington to look at the ancestors of this Bill 
of Rights. First, I went around to the mag- 
nificent Archives Building, in the rotunda of 
which the original Bill of Rights itself is dis- 
played. In this great rotunda of the Archives 
Building, on either side of a big brass-framed 
case, in which the Bill of Rights is shown, 
are two large murals, each 13 feet high and 
34 feet long. One is entitled “The Declaration 
of Independence,” and the other is entitled 
“The Constitution of the United States.” 
After viewing the original Bill of Rights I 
journeyed over to the Library of Congress. 
There I saw the original of the Declaration 
of Independence and just below it the original 
of the Constitution of the United States, both 
documents enshrined in great bronze and 
marble cases. In front of these beautiful cases 
is a marble stool. Frequently as many as 
40 or 50 persons a day will kneel upon this 
stool in reverent adoration of the historic 
documents there displayed. Just on the other 
side of the great room in which appears these 
original American charters of freedom is the 
British Magna Carta, left with us for safe- 
keeping until after the war. 

Four great instruments, we might say, are 
the forbears or forerunners of the Bill of 
Rights. Two of these documents are English, 
two are American. First, and oldest, is the 
Magna Carta, wrung by the English from 
King John in 1215. Second is the English 
Bill of Rights, sometimes called the Declara- 
tion of Rights, forced upon the King by the 
Lords and Commons of Parliament in 1689. 

Next comes the American Declaration of 
Independence, signed on July 4, 1776; then 
comes the American Constitution, signed on 
September 17, 1787. These are the four great 
pillars of democratic government, these are 
the cornerstones upon which our democratic 
institutions rest, these are the four greatest 
mileposts along the blooa-soaked trail of 
human progress. These four documents may 
well be compared with the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount as ex- 
pressions of benign principles, principles that 
raise man above the beast and make him akin 
to God. These add hope, strength, and beau- 
ty to the existence of man as a dignified 
human teing. 

The completed Constitution, as submitted 
to the States for ratification and adoption, 
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had no amendments whatsoever. In every 
State constitution had been incorporated a 
bill of rights. The States began to object 
that the personal liberties for which they had 
fought and struggled were not specifically 
guaranteed to them in this new charter of 
National Government. ‘ 

Thomas Jefferson had not been a member 
of the Constitutional Convention, because he 
was absent es American Ambassador to 
France. It was Thomas Jefferson who had 
written into the Declaration of Independence 
that men were endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, and that to secure 
these rights governments were instituted 
among men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. It was the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, and it was 
the philosophy of the American Revolution, 
that governments should exist to protect the 
individual, that man, as a child of God, had 
certain inalienable and immutable privileges 
for the protection and preservation of which 
governments were created. 

During the fight for ratification of the 
Constitution, Mr. Jefferson declared: “A Bill 
of Rights is what the people are entitled to in 
every government on earth, general or par- 
ticular, and what no just government should 
refuse or rest on inference.” In the course 
of ratification by the States, 124 separate and 
specific amendments were proposed. In 
order to secure ratification the fathers of the 
Constitution promised that immediately upon 
the convening of Congress amendments would 
be submitted to the States, which amend- 
ments would set forth a specific guaranty 
of privileges and immunities extended the 
individual citizen by his Government. 

The First Congress, called to meet in New 
York City on March 4, 1789, kept faith with 
the people and submitted a Bill of Rights. 
In all, 12 amendments were submitted. The 
first 2 amendments dealt with the size of 
the House of Representatives and with the 
pay of the Congress. These two did not 
properly belong in a Bill of Rights, and were 
eliminated, and not approved by the States. 

Let’s briefly take up these 10 amendments, 
or these 10 parts to the Bill of Rights, in order 
to refresh your memory as to the personal 
liberties guaranteed to you as an individual 
in the Constitution of the United States. 

Amendment No. 1 is as follows: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof, or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press, or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, or to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

Amendment No. 2 guarantees to citizens 
the right to keep and bear arms. Amend- 
ment No. 3 provides that no soldier may be 
quartered in the home of a citizen during 
peacetime without his consent. Amend- 
ment No. 4 is the amendment which guar- 
antees to the individual, freedom from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures, and pro- 
vides that before one’s home may be 
searched a proper warrant shall issue. This 
guaranty, like most of the others, we take 
as a matter of course, and never really ap- 
preciate the benefits of its protection, until 
such benefits are threatened or lost. 

The men who drafted this amendment 
doubtless remembered that “a man’s home is 
his castle” speech made by William Pitt in 
Parliament many years before in which he 
said, “The poorest man may, in his cottage, 
bid defiance to all the forces of the Crown. 
It may be frail, its roof may shake, the 
wind may blow through it, storms may enter, 
the rain may enter, but the King of England 
cannot enter. All his forces dare not cross 
the threshold of the ruined tenement.” 

Amendment No. 5 has to do further with 
the protection of persons and their property. 
It provides that no man can be held to 
answer for a capital or infamous crime un- 
less on presentment of indictment by a 
grand jury, that no man can be placed twice 
in jeopardy of his life for the same offense, 
nor compelled to be a witness against him- 
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self, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, and that 
a@ man’s property cannot be taken for private 
use without just compensation. 

Amendment No. 6 guarantees to every per- 
son accused of crime a speedy public trial by 
an impartial jury, gives him the right to be 
apprised of the nature of th2 charges against 
him, the right to be confronted by the 
witnesses, and the right to compulsory proc- 
esses in securing witnesses in His own behalf. 

Amendment No. 7 guarantees to the indi- 
vidual the right of trial by jury 

Amendment No. 8 provides that excessive 
bail shall not be required nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishment 
inflicted. 

Amerdment No. 9 states, “The enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others re- 
tained by the people,” while amendment No. 
10 states, “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor prohib- 
ited by it to the States are reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people.” 

These last two amendments, Nos. 9 and 10, 
are important because they declare that the 
people themselves are the repository of power, 
that all rights come from the people; that 
all rights are delegated to the state by the 
people, and not to the people by the state, 
and that the delegation of certain rights by 
the people does not deny to them other 
rights. These amendments place the individ- 
ual above, not below, the state; they make 
of him a free man instead of a slave. 

This Bill of Rights was purchased and 
inaugurated, as it were, in blood and suffering. 
It seems that it must be validated again and 
again by more blood and suffering. 

It’s a curious, ironical, tragic whim of fate 
that between the date of the President’s proc- 
lamation setting aside this Bill of Rights 
celebration and the day of said celebration, 
the Axis Powers should declare war upon us 
for the avowed purpose, and with the avowed 
determination of destroying everything for 
which this holy covenant stands, and for 
the purpose of robbing democracy every- 
where of its inheritance. Perhaps we 
would not be now so distressed had we 
remembered long ago and constantly the 
duties that go hand in hand with the privi- 
leges we enjoy. Men seem slow to learn and 
quick to forget that liberty must be won over 
and over again by each succeeding genera- 
tion; that there is no right without a corre- 
sponding duty; that to protect these rights 
of which we speak requires constant vigilance 
against enemies both from within and from 
without, both domestic and foreign. 

Thomas Payne once said, “Those who ex- 
pect to reap the blessings of freedom must, 
like men, undergo the fatigues of supporting 
it.” So we tcday are compelled again to dedi- 
cate our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor to the task of preserving these rights. 
Let us at this time kneel before this great 
covenant of human freedom and now resolve 
that the blessings of liberty for ourselves and 
for our posterity shall be preserved forever. 





The Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, November 12, 1941 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, by 
complying with the President’s request 
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for repealing certain portions of the Neu- 
trality Act, we will be aiding democracy. 
We must use every precaution and be pre- 
pared, because as I have pointed out be- 
fore, Japan is a threat and a danger. 
Someday she may be the greatest enemy 
to liberty-loving people. 





American Coalition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


LETTER TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF AMERICAN COALITION AND A LIST 
OF SOCIETIES COOPERATING WITH THE 
COALITION 


Mr.EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter to the board 
of directors of the American Coalition, 
together with a list of the patriotic socie- 
ties belonging to the coalition: 


AMERICAN COALITION, 
Washington, D. C., December 10, 1941. 
To the Board of Directors: 

Now that the Congress of the United 
States has declared a state of war to exist 
between our country and Japan, allow me to 
suggest to you, as the chief executive offi- 
cers or representatives of the leading pstri- 
otic societies of this Nation, that the su- 
preme duty of patriotism is complete unity 
of purpose and effort in the Nation’s defense. 

In view of the fact that the American 
Coalition was founded to promote patriot- 
ism for the defense of our American institu- 
tions, I feel confident that you and all the 
membership of our constituent societies will 
extend whole-hearted support to the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, and all the other agen- 
cies of our Government throughout the fate- 
ful period upon which we have entered 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN B. TREvor, 
President. 


SOCIETIES COOPERATING WITH THE AMERICAN 
COALITION 


Allied Patriotic Societies, Inc. 

American Coalition, Rochester District. 

American Defence Council. 

Americanism Defense Commission. 

American Vigilant Intelligence Federation. 

American War Mothers. 

American Women Against Communism. 

American Women’s League. 
we Women’s Legion of the World 

Jar. 

Associated Chapters, Order of DeMolay of 
Pennsylvania. 

Associated Farmers of California, Inc. 

Auxiliary, Sons of Union Veterans of Civil 
War. 

California Society, Order of the Founders 
and Patriots of America. 

Colonial Order of the Acorn, New York 
Chapter. 

Congress of States Societies. 

Connecticut Daughters of the American 
Colcnists. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. 


Daughters of America, National Council. 

Daughters of America, District of Colum- 
bia Council. 

Daughters of the Defenders of the Re- 
public. 

Daughters of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War, 1861-65. 

Defenders of the Constitution of United 
States. 

Descendents of the Signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

District of Columbia Commandery, Naval 
and Military Order of the Spanish-American 
War. 

District of Columbia Society, Order Found- 
ers and Patriots of America. 

Eugenics Society of Northern California, 
The. 

First Motor Corps Unit, No. 12, Massachu- 
setts State Guard Veterans. 

Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of 
Pennsylvania, Inc. 

General Court, Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America. 

General Pershing Chapter, American War 
Mothers. 

General Society of Mayflower Descendents. 

General Society of the War of 1812. 

Tilinois Society of War of 1812. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New Jersey. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New York, Inc. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
Pennsylvania. 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Massachusetts Society, Order of the 
Founders and Patriots of America. 

Metropolitan New York Jurisdiction, Order 
of DeMolay. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery in Chief. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the District 
of Columbia. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the State of 
New York. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States, Commandery of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Military Order of the World War. 

Minute Men of America, Inc. 

National Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of 
America. 

National Commandery, Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War. 

National Constitution Day Committee. 

National Council, Sons and Daughters of 
Liberty. 

National Security League, Inc. 

National Society, Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion. 

National Society, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-65. 

National Society of New England Women. 

National Society, Patriotic Women of 
America, Inc. 

National Society, Service Star Legion. 

National Society, Sons and Daughters of 
the Pilgrims. 

National Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

National Society, United States Daughters 
or 1812. 

National Society, United States Daughters 
of 1812, State of New York. 

National Society, Women Descendents of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany. 

National Woman’s Relief Corps. 

New Jersey Society, Order of the Founders 
and Patriots of America. 

New Jersey State Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution. 

New York City Colony, National Society 
of New England Women. 

New York Society, Order of the Founders 
and Patriots of America. 

Old Glory Association. 
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Order of Colonial Lords of Manors in 
America. 

Order of Independent Americans, Inc., 
State Council of Pennsylvania. 

Order of Three Crusades, 1096-1192, Inc. 

Pennsylvania Society, Order of the Found- 
ers and Patriots of America. 

Philadelphia Protestant Federation. 

Regular Veterans Association. 

Reserve Officers Training Corps Association 
of the United States. 

Rhode Island Association of Patriots. 

Rhode Island Daughters of the American 
Colonists. 

Rhode Island Society, Order of the Found- 
ers and Patriots of America. 

Schenectady Committee of 100. 

Society for Constitutional Security. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of 
Columbia. 

Society of Colonial Wars in the State of 
New York. 

Society of New York State Women. 

Society of the Daughters of the United 
States Army. 

Society of the Sons of the Revolution in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil War. 

Southern Vigilant Intelligence Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

State Council (District of Columbia), Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty. 

State Council (Massachusetts), Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty. 

Tax Evils Committee of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 

The Advisory Committee on Cooperation 
in Patriotic Work. 

The Christian American Crusade. 

The Federation of Huguenot Societies in 
America. 

The Wheel of Progress. 

Union to Preserve American Ideals and 
Institutions. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, New 
York Chapter. 

United States Naval Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of United States, 
Department of Delaware. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars of United States, 
Morley 8. Oates Auxiliary, No. 701. 

Westchester Security League. 

Wisconsin Chapter, Daughters of Found- 
ers and Patriots. 

Woman’s Pioneer Aircraft Association of 
Chicago, Inc. 

Women’s National Defense Committee of 
Philadelphia. 

Women of Army and Navy Legion of Valor, 
United States of America. 





Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, November 10, 1941 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
strikes in defense- industries must stop. 
For 7 months I have urged legislation to 
stop strikes. Congress must act. My 
citizens are 100 percent against strikes. 
The welfare of the Nation is at stake. A 
stitch in time saves nine. We are threat- 
ened from the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic. 
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Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 
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HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 


LETTER BY HOPSON OWEN MURFEE 





Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following tribute to 
Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr.: 


COLIN P. KELLY, JR. 


“Hero who sank Jap battleship hailed in 
death.” 

“I am proud that he did his part for our 
country.” (Colin P. Kelly, Sr., Madison, Fla.) 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur announced with 
great sorrow the death of Capt. Colin Kelly, 
Jr., who so distinguished himself by scoring 
three direct hits on the Japanese capital ship 
Haruna, leaving her in flames and in distress.” 

These words tell the story of the glory of 
the heroic death of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., 
the 26-year-old Army flyer who sank the 
29,330-ton Japanese battleship Haruna off 
Manile—America’s first hero of World War II. 

All American hearts are overwhelmed with 
deep sorrow and solemn pride. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends.” 

In New York the bereaved widow with her 
14-year-old son in her arms has nobly said: 
“I am proud of him and ‘Corky’ will be proud, 
too.” 

The Associated Press report reads: “There 
were no tears in Mrs. Kelly’s eyes as she 
talked of the 26-year-old West Point flyer and 
captain who was credited with scoring three 
direct hits on the Japanese battleship Haruna 
which sank north of Luzon in the Philippines. 
Her eyes glowed, instead, with the pride of 
which she spoke: 

“‘He was an officer in every sense of the 
word,’ she said. 

“‘Even I, his wife, did not know what 
orders he had received, the place where he 
was to go, or the secrets he knew. 

“*He was a marvelous officer and I know 
that he would want to have died in action, 
as he did. I know that he is happy that it 
came in this fashion. 

“‘T am happy that he has done this and 
has left his imprint behind.’ 

“In sorrow touched with true glory, Mrs. 
Colin P Kelly, Jr., added: ‘Our son will go to 
West Point and carry on his father’s life.’” 

A worthy son of a noble sire. Such women, 
such mothers, are the supreme glory of our 
land and race. 

In Madison, Fla., his birthplace, his father 
and mother, has maternal grandmother, and 
his only sister mourn with solemn pride and 
patriotic joy their beloved in his hero’s death. 

In Atlante, Ga., other kindred have sor- 
rowing hearts uplifted in the divine “Sursum 
Corda.” 

In Marion, Ala., at the Marion Military In- 
stitute where his father graduated with high- 
est honors as adjutant of the corps of cadets 
nearly 40 years ago, and where Capt. Colin P. 
Kelly, Jr., himself, was educated for the 
United States Military Academy nearly 30 
years later, there in this historic military 
institute founded by Stonewall Jackson's 
senior captain of the Virginia Military In- 
stitue, class of 1853, there with the Stars 
and Stripes at half mast, faculty and cadets 
of 1941 rejoice to write the name of Capt. 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr., in letters of light first on 
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the honor roll of American heroism and 
Marion Military Institute fame. 

All America, bid Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., 
hail and farewell. Wherever our 
tongue is spoken, there will forever be the 
story and the glory of his praise in his 
deathless fame. 


“Nor shall your glory be forgot 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 

’ Where Valor proudly sleeps.” 


Hopson OWEN MURFEE, 
Executive Secretary, 
The Alabama Division the Fight for 
Freedom Committee of America. 
PRATTVILLE, ALA. 





A Supreme Duty 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM IL PROGRESSO, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 





Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Il Progresso on 
December 12, 1941: 


[From Il Progresso (New York, N. Y.) of 
December 12, 1941] 


A SUPREME DUTY 


The declaration of war by Germany and 
Italy against the United States was no sur- 
prise to us. Since the treacherous attack 
against the United States by Japan on Sun- 
day, we immediately considered the three 
Axis partners enemies of our country. And 
since Mussolini has tied himself up with 
Hitler—with or without the consent of the 
Italian people—this declaration of war by 
Italy against the United States is the cause 
of deep sorrow to Italo-Americans. With it 
they see a precious and long-standing friend- 
ship betweem the two peoples definitely 
broken. It was a friendship which was as- 
siduously, affectionately, and confidently 
strengthened by millions of Italian immi- 
grants; a friendship in which there was no 
serious contrast of loyal and sincere interests 
which could possibly justify this war. By 
contrast, the Italian people have nothing in 
common with Germany and Japan, the brutal 
enemies of the United States. 

This, therefore, is a very sad day for Italo- 
Americans. But every human sentiment in 
our hearts for the land which gave us birth 
cannot distract us from our precise and im- 
perative duty, which is to confirm, without 
the slightest shadow of mental restriction or 
dishonest equivocation, our full loyalty 
which is the fruit of our appreciation and 
affection for America, of which we are proud 
citizens, and where we have been able to carry 
on our careers, create our families, and where 
we gave birth to our children, who are today, 
as always, ready to serve their country. 

Mussolini allied himself with Hitler’s Nazi 
Germany, which is guided by the insane am- 
bition to dominate Europe and the world, and 
with Japanese militarism, which, with its 
predatory attack against the United States, 
has given new proof of its barbarism, and 
that is why Italy, which has admirable tradi- 
tions of civilization and liberalism, is today 
fighting against the United States, the great 
land of liberty, where more than 6,000,000 
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Americans of Italian origin live in full free- 
dom and in fruitful labor and industry. 

But these considerations are of little value 
now. Today there is only one reality which 
predominates: We are at war! And a single 
supreme duty guides us: Loyalty to America 
and to its Government. The American people 
of Italian origin who are loyal to the United 
States need have no fear, because the Govern- 
ment will protect them in their right to 
liberty and justice. 

The United States of America has never 
lost a war, and we will be victorious in this 
one. From the first day of the conflict we 
have seen the unity of all of our 135,000,000 
people solidly behind our Chief Executive and 
our Government, willing to work 24 hours a 
day to fulfill our duty and ready to make any 
sacrifices and give our very lives, if necessary, 
to defend and protect the American flag 
wherever it may be flying. 

GENEROSO POPE. 





Croatian Catholic Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM T. SCHULTE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


LETTER FROM GEORGE RAMUSCAK 


Mr. SCHULTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me this morning from the 
Croatian Catholic Union, showing their 
united body as being behind the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


DECEMBER 9, 1941. 


Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
HONORABLE Sir: Enclosed is a copy of a let- 
ter sent by our organization to all lodges in 
connection with the national emergency. 
We want you to know our stand and re- 
spectfully ask you to support in Congress 
every move made for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 
Very truly yours, 
CROATIAN CATHOLIC UNION, 
GEORGE RAMUSCAK, 
Supreme Secretary. 


To all members of the Croatian Catholic 
Union, brothers and sisters, our country, 
America, is at war. It has been treacherously 
attacked by a militaristic, autocratic, blood- 
thirsty Asiatic nation, at the time when the 
representatives of the very same nation were 
“talking peace” with our Government at 
Washington. 

At this hour of trial it is the duty of every 
inhabitant of our great. and glorious country 
to stand by our great President and our Gov- 
ernment in the defense and to help achieve 
victory over the barbarous enemy. 

The Croatians have shed in the past rivers 
of blood, defending their native land against 
similar Asiastic hordes, the Turks, and in do- 
ing so have saved the western Christian 
civilization. For that defense the Croatians 
have been honored in the year 1519 by the 
Pope Leo X with the title “"he Bulwark of 
Christianity.” The descendants of those 
same Croatians who have found a haven and 
refuge in this “land of the free and the home 
of the brave,” will rise as one man to the de- 
fense of their new homeland in this hour of 
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danger and will help in every way they can 
in the successful prosecution of the defensive 
war, until final victory is won and until those 
who took the sword shall have perished with 
the sword. 

The Croatian Catholic Union, an American 
fraternal society, many of whose members 
are even now in the armed forces of the 
United States, pledges its unlimited support 
to our President and cooperation with our 
Government in this war which has been 
forced upon us, and calls upon al! its mem- 
bers to stand shoulder to shoulder with every 
other loyal American in the defense of our 
country. 

To help our Government financially also, 
the Croatian Catholic Union has already 
purchased defense bonds in the amount of 
$25,000, and will buy more in the future, as 
its resources permit. To help alleviate the 
suffering caused by this war, it has also 
donated $100 to the American Red Cross, and 
pledges further aid in the future. 

America is at war. Let us au do our 
utmost to win it for the glory of God and 
our beloved country, the United States of 
America. Long live America, its democracy 
and its institutions. 





The Crimson Rambler 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, December 15, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER H. CRIMM 





Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following column 
entitled “The Crimson Rambler,” written 
by Walter H. Crimm, and appearing in 
the Salem Republican Leader: 

[From the Salem (Ind.) Republican Leader] 
THE CRIMSON RAMBLER 
“OH, SAY CAN YOU SEE” 

No red-blooded American can hear the stir- 
ring words and music of America’s national 
anthem without a feeling of true patriotism 
filling his bosom, and at war today with a 
nation that is without principle or decency, 
we are not afraid of the answer to this ques- 
tion: “Oh, say can you see, by the dawn’s 
early light?” 

Driving downtown early Monday morning 
after reading the stirring appeal in the In- 
dianapolis Star to “hang out the flag,” we 
rounded the corner of West Market and the 
Public Square, to have Old Glory in all its 
brilliance and significance meet our eye from 
the flagpole in front of Boggs and Justi’s 
store. 

There it was standing sentinel, marking the 
place as one with patriotic impulses. Later 
in the day, flag after flag appeared on the 
streets, displayed by loyal business houses 
and others. 

This was Salem’s silent answer to the as- 
sault on Hawaii and our other island pos- 
sessions by the sneaking, crafty, and dirty 
Japanese. 

In this great crisis we have got to realize 
this flag means something more than a piece 
of red, white, and blue bunting. 

It is a time when reverence and obedience 
to the flag of our Nation should be empha- 
sized in the schools of Salem—in the schools 





of the county. What is being done about it 
we are not advised, but if the schools of the 
country that have been accused, and in man 
cases justly, of a pink, even a red, tinge 
their instructions do not take this op 
nity to show their loyalty, and if the tea 
are not whole-heartedly behind such 
canism, it is time to look carefully into their 
activities. 

Not that we believe i.- a clap-hands-on-all- 
occasions for the flag, not as a sample: of 
jingoism, but as an honest expression of what 
is in our hearts, whct is our feeling toward 
our country and the boys who are even now 
fighting in our armed forces to save civiliza- 
tion. 

It is not too early to ask and to set the ex- 
ample of definite loyalty to the flag, the 
symbol of liberty in America. 

Why is there no applause at the motion- 
picture house when the flag is displayed? 

How many people would instantly stand at 
the strains of the Star-Spangled Banner, if 
suddenly played in any place? 

How many men, women, and children 
really know the verses of this national 
anthem? 

The Rambler believes that only a high pur- 
pose can be served by these formal acknowl- 
edgments to our colors, when the impulse 
comes from the heart. 

Start today to revere your courttry's flag; 
begin now to learn the words Francis Scott 
Key so eloquently wrote 165 years ago; re- 
move your hat when the flag goes by, and 
thank God you live in a country that makes 
it possible to display such a flag. 

Let not the school, the church, nor the 
press fail in their solemn duty to instill pa- 
triotism in the boys and girls of our Nation. 


8< 
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——— 


Baptist General Convention of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 





Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following communi- 
cation addressed to the President of the 
United States by the board of directors 
of the Baptist General Convention of 
Oklahoma: 


His Excellency the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATEs, 

White House, Washington, D. C.: 

The board of directors of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention of Oklahoma, representing 
a constituency of nearly 250,000 members of 
1,025 churches, would express to you, the 
President of the United States and the Com- 
mander in Chief of its military, our sincerest 
assurance of complete coperation in every 
effort to defeat the enemies of our beloved 
land. 

The times call for the enlistment of every 
resource of our lives in this terrible war so 
treacherously thrust upon us, and the united 
support of all citizens, whatever might have 
been their previous opinions. 

To this call we pledge our every obedience, 
and would assure you of our daily prayer that 
God shall guide and undergird you in every 
needed way as you lead us to ultimate vic- 
tory. May He grant that this victory shall 
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be won with the minimum of bloodshed and 
suffering. 

We would, Mr. President, express to you 
our sincerest commendation for all that has 
been done to safeguard the moral and spirit- 
ual welfare of our armed forces, and would 
add our pledge to aid our Government in 
any way we ean in these matters. We Would 
further express the hope that every con- 
tinuing possible step be taken for such pro- 
tection, including the banning of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and every destructive influence 
from all areas to which our armed forces have 
access; and we also express the belief that 
banning the sale and use of intoxicating 
liquors for the duration of this war would 
be a vital step in building a strong and 
virile army. 

As the largest organized body of Christian 
men and women in Oklahoma, and as the di- 
rect denominational descendants of those who 
helped to frame and give birth to the Bill of 
Rights, we would join with you and with 
every other citizen worthy of the name, in 
the submerging of all selfish interest, that 
freedom may not perish from the earth. To 
this end, Mr. President, we pledge the soli- 
darity of our will and endeavor. 

Done by order of the board of directors, 
the Baptist General Convention of Oklahoma, 
in session December 12, 1941. 

J. W. Storer, President. 
Joun T. DantEL, Recording Secretary. 





John Magee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Post of Saturday last: 
[From the Washington Post of December 

13, 1941] 
19-YEAR-OLD District or COLUMBIA PoErT-FLIER 
Is KILLED IN ACTION OVERSEAS—JOHN MAGEE 
JOINED CANADIAN Forces EarLy Last SPRING 
HIGH FLIGHT 


Oh! I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 


wings; 
Sunward I’ve climbed, and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 
Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 


You have not dreamed of—wheeled and 
soared and swung 
High in the sunlit silence. Hov’ring there, 
I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and 
flung 
My eager craft through footless halls of air. 
Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 
I’ve topped the wind-swept heights with 
easy grace 
Where never lark, or even eagle flew— 
And, while with silent lifting mind I’ve 
trod 
The high untrespassed sanctity of space, 
Put out my hand and touched the face of 
God. 


This sonnet was written by dark-haired, 
sensitive Pilot Officer John Magee, R. C. A. F., 
a 19-year-old Washington youth, who hag 
been reported killed in action somewhere in 


England. 
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He last saw his family here in June at their 
home, 2118 Bancroft Place NW. 

Earlier in the year he had enlisted in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, and in June he 
came home to say good-bye before sailing for 


England. 

The young aviator said at that tim he had 
felt restive ever since England, the country 
where he had spent most of his life, found 
itself at war. John’s father, the Rev. John G. 
Magee, is the curate of St. John’s Church, 
Lafayette Square NW. 

Young Magee was born in Shanghai, where 
his father was engaged in missionary work. 
He lived there until he was 9 years old when 
he moved to England. Although an American 
citizen, John had only lived in this country 
since 1939. He graduated from Rugby, 
famous English school, and came to this 
country to attend Yale University, where 
he had won a scholarship. . 

In John’s last letter, received Wednesday, 
he said he had volunteered as a test pilot. 
He was very happy, his younger brother, 
Christopher, 13, said, and was excited because 
the Duke of Kent had congratulated him upon 
getting a damaged plane down. 

He leaves, besides his father, Mrs. Faith B. 
Magee, his mother, and three brothers, David, 
16, who plans to join the air force as soon as 
he is old enough; Christopher, 13, and Hugh, 
8, all of this city. 





Un-American Activities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 





Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago I deemed it my duty to call the 
attention of the House to a number of 
Communist leaders who under the guise 
of being anti-Fascists were in fact pro- 
moting the interests of the Communist 
Internationale. 

In my remarks I made it clear that my 
criticism was directed to antidemocratic 
forces, no matter from which source they 
came, and that I detested everyone, both 
Fascist and anti-Fascist, if anti-Fascism 
was purely another form of Communism. 
It became necessary to refer to a num- 
ber of names of people engaged, which 
in my opinion, were subversive activities 
against the United States. 

One of the persons thus named by me 
was Prof. Max Ascoli. The title of my 
remarks at the time was that irresponsi- 
ble publications constitute a danger to 
our country in these critical times, and 
it was my object primarily to call pub- 
lic attention to the danger from this 
source. It was not my desire, nor did I 
at any time advert to the actions of any 
particular individual from any stand- 
point other than that obvious danger. 

My attention has been called to the 
fact that Prof. Max Ascoli should not be 
classed among the enemies of our 
democracy. I have received information 
from responsible sources which con- 
vince me that Professor Ascoli is a loyal 
citizen of the United States and de- 
voted to the democratic ideals of this 
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country. His character and integrity 
cannot be questioned. 

I take pleasure in noting this fact, 
and while I still maintain that the pub- 
lications mentioned by me in my speech 
of June 17, 1941, should be closely 
scrutinized as to the danger they consti- 
tute to the well-being of the United 
States, I do not wish to regard Professor 
Ascoli as one of the persons under 
suspicion. 





Farmers’ Problems 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 





SURVEY OF MIDWESTERN FARMERS 





Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
call attention to a critical situation in the 
Middle West. Our section of the country 
is called upon to increase the production 
of foodstuff as a part of the war pro- 
gram. Farmers throughout the great 
Mississippi Valley will rally to this call 
and strain their energy and strength to 
furnish everything that is required to 
meet the needs of our Government and 
our Army and Navy. From a recent sur- 
vey it is apparent that the Middle West 
farmers must have new machinery to 
handle the farm problems. They must 
have repairs for old machinery. They 
must have the opportunity to obtain new 
machinery where the old cannot be made 
to serve. The situation is really critical. 
Labor supply for the farmers is limited 
and without adequate modern equipment 
the farmer cannot meet the requirements 
that are placed upon him. 

We can depend upon the midwest- 
ern farmer to meet every call that is 
made upon his strength or resources, but 


he must have the cooperation of the Gov- - 


ernment in permitting him to get the 
needed equipment. The following state- 
ment is a report of a survey recently made 
and sent to me by an outstanding news- 
paperman of southern Iowa: 


Due to increased acreages of crops and 
the ever-increasing farm labor situation, 
we feel it’s time that the powers at Wash- 
ington should be impressed with the se- 
riousness of the farmers’ problems. 

Due to farmers’ income in 1939 and 1940 
the farmers’ pay check was low and the 
purchasing power was very limited. Due to 
this one reason, therefore, only the upper 
bracket, or the ‘etter class of farmers, was 
able to better themselves through the pur- 
chase of better agricultural equipment and 
this market was 85 percent replacements. 

Now, it’s nationally known that the 
smaller farmer is being crowded out and the 
larger farmer is taking his place due to the 
fact that with good equipment he can tend 
more acres. 

Our Government is talking about our 
Middle West feeding the world, and every 
American farmer wants to do his share, but 
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as it’s impossible to increase his acreage 
through lack of help, he can only expect to 
replace manpower with faster-powered ma- 
chinery. 

The present picture is that the farmers’ 
needs for new equipment are such that the 
demand is 138 percent of 1940 production 
which would be adequate to replace farm 
labor and increase the acreage of harvestable 
crops. 
The Office of Production Management at 
the present writing has picked out an arbi- 
trary figure of 80 percent for material to 
be allotted the farm-equipment industry 
and this figure is 80 percent of 1940 pro- 
duction, and only represents 50 percent of 
the material needed to supply the equip- 
ment industries’ need for 1942. And again I 
say that only the upper bracket of our 
American farmers was able to absorb this 
supply. The lower bracket is just now com- 
ing into its own due to the present prices 
of farm commodities. 

This 80 percent allocated in materials of 
1940 production has already been 85 percent 
used up, as the Government’s fiscal year 
starts July 1. 

The industry is getting letters daily from 
frrmers who have had orders placed for 
months with dealers who sold them equip- 
ment which the farmer has been unable to 
get due to the lack of material to build it. 

Thousands of acres of soybeans will stand 
in the field over the winter due to the short- 
age of combines to harvest them. Surveys 
show that soybean acreages are to be in- 
creased at least 20 percent in 1942, and the 
lack of farm labor forces the farmer to 
harvest his crops—as well as plant and culti- 
vate them—with new modern one-man- 
operated equipment. 

Steel to the agricultural manufacture will 
answer the farmer’s needs to enable him to 
increase his acreage to produce the much 
needed foods to win the war. 

Agricultural institutions and Government 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
grams advocate the answer is repair parts for 
old machines, but many of these machines 
setting in the farmers’ fence corners are obso- 
lete and repairs are not bought and haven’t 
been for years. 

The steel for repair parts is to come from 
the 80 percent of the materials allocated 
the industry and today that stock of ma- 
terial is exhausted. The American farmer 
will appreciate your cooperation. 





The War Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs- 
day, when war was declared on Germany 
and Italy, I was in Youngstown, Ohio, 
called there because of personal and 
Official business. 

I regret that I was unable to make a 
plane or train connection which would 
have enabled me to return to Washington 
in time to cast my vote. 

Had I been here, I would have voted 
“yea” on both resolutions declaring a 
state of war to exist between the United 
States and Italy and Germany. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BERNARD J. 
GEHRMANN, OF WISCONSIN 





Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin, Hon. 
BERNARD J. GEHRMANN: 


Fellow Americans, tonight I speak to you 
from our calmly grim but confident Capital. 
There is no hysteria here—only the cold, 
righteous wrath of an indignant people who 
have seen a treachery, villainous and de- 
spicable. In all the Nation there is a deter- 
mined unity to avenge the acts of the “waspy 
wantons” from Nippon as well as the master 
dictator, Hitler, who instigated it all. 

The whole Nation is called upon to give and 
serve—that means everyone, not a sacrificial 
few. It is incumbent on each of us to find 
the most productive and useful work—no 
task is too humble. The drones are dead- 
weight. They are the millstones about the 
neck of progress. Our solid support shall sus- 
tain everyone on defense duty from our Com- 
mander in Chief in the White House to the 
last soldier and service man in the far-flung 
outposts of this Nation. I demand that our 
sacrifice shall be more than mere lip service. 

I had prepared this message I bring you 
tonight before the war. I believe that what I 
had to say then is doubly important at this 
time. The President has told you that we 
must expand our productive economy and 
defense efforts. We need the tools to win— 
there must be no withholding. We must pro- 
duce the most—we must get the most for our 
defense dollars. Those who hitherto exacted 
tribute from the defense program must and 
shall pay tribute to support it. Those who 
engaged in sharp dealing with Uncle Sam 
before had better take note that acts, which 
were were mere trickery then, are treason 
now. 

A modern town crier might well announce, 
“The James boys ride again.” Figuratively 
this statement is true. I am not speaking of 
the robust robber of another era astride a 
trusty steed but of the privileged plunderers 
of this stream-lined age who loll in the 
luxury of expensive hotels and cute cocktail 
corners at your expense. 

The locale of their operations is not in the 
frontier section of a new and growing nation 
but within the shadow of your Nation’s Capi- 
tol. Their booty does not come from the 
royal regents in Robin Hood style but from 
the hard-toiling and self-sacrificing citizenry 
of this country. From the men and women 
buying defense bonds from small savings and 
paying the bulk of the heavy tax burden 
made necessary to insure our defense. 

I am referring to the lobbyist—the de- 
fense broker—the commission agent who 
represents to industry—mostly small indus- 
try—that for a fee he can secure a defense 
contract. I am directly alluding to the high- 
powered, liquor-vending leech who is filling 
Washington hotels and the corridors of gov- 
ernmental departments. The fixers-for-a- 
fee who, by their very presence here, leave 


os easy inference of a corruptness in all offi- 

cial places, and that this defense program is 
operated for the enrichment of a privileged 
few. These men are being paid and are being 
promised fees amounting to a king’s ransom 
for supposedly using their influence and con- 
tacts to get contracts for a favored few. We 
have evidence of this by the suits that are 
cropping up and are now pending to collect 
fees for ostensibly delivering millions of dol- 
lars worth of defense orders. 

But there is another conclusion—the right 
one. If these men are not really getting the 
contracts through their efforts; if the orders 
would have been placed whether or not they 
were on the scene—and I am sure they 
would—then they are imposters of the worst 
sort, the criminal kind. They are actually ex- 
torting money under false pretenses. 

We must have faith in the men in our 
Government. I am not calling for a blind 
and unreasoning trust, but I know that most 
of the men in key positions have proved 
themselves well and continue to acquit them- 
selves in an honest and patriotic manner. 
That is why I resent the presence of the lob- 
byist and profit patriot who slyly implies a 
presence of graft and dishonesty. This is not 
so; I have great respect for the men in the 
Maritime Commission and in the Army and 
Navy procurement sections. I have seen 
these men in operation when the Officials of 
firms in my district were here negotiating 
contracts. 

I have testimonials in my files which were 
unsolicited and in which firm members hon- 
estly admit that they had never received 
fairer treatment than they had from the men 
in the Maritime Commission and the Navy. 
These same businessmen were pestered and 
importuned by several “defense brokers” who 
learned they were in Washington to secure 
contracts, after having submitted bids. The 
members of one firm in desperation changed 
hotels in order to end the ceaseless annoy- 
ance. 

It was my distinct pleasure to hear a re- 
sponsible official of the Maritime Commission 
tell these business representatives that they 
would be better received if they would come 
alone—and leave the contact man at home. 
From numerous conferences I know that the 
department heads dislike the presence of the 
profit patriot, but cannot exclude him from 
Government buildings. We will be doing 
them a great favor by legislating him off the 
scene. Once they have secured a contract of 
employment, the commission men then, in 
order to impress their client, impose numer- 
ous time-consuming conferences on procure- 
ment officers. It follows that, in addition to 
their exorbitant fees, they waste the valuable 
time of the men who are directing the defense 
program. 

The defense broker adds nothing to our 
production progress—but they demand much. 
Every cent of the fee they have collected for 
doing nothing has added to the costs of de- 
fense contracts. The added costs are passed 
on to the taxpayers of the Nation. You pay 
the bill for their alleged but spurious services. 

Modestly, I take credit for branding these 
lecherous creatures as profit patriots and 
defense brokers. I wanted to stigmatize 
them. I want to go further than this—I want 
to outlaw them. I introduced a resolution, 
No. 347, on November 21, calling on the 
Speaker to appoint a select committee of the 
House to investigate their activities and to 
propose to the Congress some type of legisla- 
tion designed to make their activities crimi- 
nal or to make them submit to registration 
with either the State Department or some 
other agency and to prescribe stringent rules 
under which they could operate. 

I want to make it clear that I do not have 
reference to the legitimate officials of cor- 
porations who are here on official business 
with respect to defense orders, nor to the 
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legislative represeiitatives here in behalf of 
pending bills. I am after the rank racketeer 
who is now waxing wealthy for doing nothing. 

The committee created by my resolution 
should undertake an over-all investigation of 
defense lobbying—of the activities of the 
commission agent acting as a middleman. 
This committee would not undertake an in- 
vestigation into the awarding of contracts 
or the contract prices paid for ships, guns, 
munitions, buildings, and supplies. That is 
being ably done by the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, and the Naval Affairs Committee. 
The new committee would not in any way 
interfere with the jurisdiction or prerogatives 
of other standing committees of the House. 

There is no need of large appropriations 
to support this investigation. All of the work 
can be done here in the Capitol—the scene of 
the activities of the lobbyist. There is no 
need to travel about the Nation holding 
hearings in different parts of the country. 

The testimony gathered by other commit- 
tees during their investigations of contract 
costs which have reference to the fees and 
machinations of the “profit patriot” could be 
coordinated with material obtained in the 
investigation of the lobbyist. The recom- 
mendation for effective legislation could then 
be made after the over-all pattern had been 
secured. Many people who have informa- 
tion on the “contact men” have assured me 
that they would gladly come forward volun- 
tarily to assist in cleaning up this obnoxious 
mess. 

I feel that in an effort as serious and as 
earnest as our defense effort—the middlemen 
are a definite and costly menace. They are 
noxious surplusage in every sense of the word 
and must be eliminated from the national 
scene. 

We in Congress owe a fiduciary duty to the 
people of the Nation—we are trustees in fact. 
During this time, when the Nation is in peril 
and struggling under the Herculean tasks of 
waging a great war and assisting all the dem- 
ocratic nations of the world in their efforts, 
the responsibilities of this duty weigh far 
more heavily. Any situation inimical to our 
national welfare must have our immediate 
attention. This is a war of industrial sys- 
tems. The nation which out-produces the 
other will, in the long run, surge forward to 
final victory. The dollars lost in waste mean 
sacrifices of needed machines and equipment. 
Each dollar and each dime usurped makes a 
dent in our defense. 

Calling attention to the presence of the 
defense broker is not to be construed as a 
criticism of the administration, nor does it 
imply a lack of alertness on the part of our 
leaders. Situations such as this mushroom 
up overnight. In the end, man usually 
makes his own laws. When we find a group 
taking dishonest and unfair advantage of a 
program or an opportunity, then the legis- 
lators must regulate or control that group to 
stop the abuses. If the so-called contact 
men served any good purpose and contributed 
some service of value, there would be no need 
to regulate him, but the facts prove other- 
wise. Even a cursory investigation shows 
that the defense workers who are peddling 
pap about being the fair-haired fixers are 
sailing under false colors. The companies 
that hire them must add their exorbitant fees 
to the contract prices, and the American tax- 
payer has to pay the bill. Why should the 
people of the Nation skimp and save to buy 
bonds while we allow part of the money to be 
paid to the bogus defense broker? We here 
in Congress have a duty to perform. This 
cancerous condition must be excised from 
our national economic picture. They are 
mere confidence men working under the guise 
of trained business agents. They are getting 
money under false pretenses. They are sell- 
ing America short. 











Our Bill of Rights—We Will Defend It! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, December 15, 1941 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
radio address I delivered today through 
three Vermont stations, and that ‘of 
Keene, N. H., in observance of the sesqui- 
centennial of our National Bill of Rights. 


THE CHARTER OF OUR FREEDOM 


It is a significant coincidence that as we 
Vermonters are observing the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of our admission to 
the Union the country itself is celebrating 
the sesquicentennial of its Bill of Rights. 

I asked Congress the other day: 

' “What is this Bill of Rights? What and 
how much does it mean to us? How far are 
we ready to go to defend and to maintain 
this charter, the maintenance and defense 
of which are essentia) to the preservation, 
inviolate, of the constitutional rights of free 
speech, free press, free assembly. to the end 
that government may respond and be sensi- 
tive to the will af the people who are the 
Government? 

“Only in the defense, and at whatever the 
cost, of this charter of our liberties lies the 
security of our form of government and the 
guaranty of its perpetuation. 

“Our security is threatened from without 
by gums and tanks, planes and ships, and 
treachery so infamous as not to be described. 

“There are those within our gates who 
would destroy us by circulating false state- 
ments and insidious suggestions tending to 
confuse public thinking. Whether these 
people realize it or not, some of us do realize 
that they have done already a job for Hitler. 
We hold them accountable, despite their 
protestations of good intentions, with which 
it is said hell is paved. 

“Now is the time for every American who 
loves life and cherishes his liberty to realize 
just where he is. How better than to renew 
his information regarding those things for 
which the Bill of Rights stands, which things 
he can do nothing else than to defend to his 
last breath?” 

Differing from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and fhe Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights is not embraced in a single manu- 
script, for there is none such to which belongs 
the exclusive right to be called the Bill of 
Rights. 

Far back into the roots of American history 
reach the ideas back of our Bill of Rights, as 
we read it of today. 

They are to be found in substance in the 
general fundamentals published at Plymouth 
in 1636, and in 1639 the first General Assem- 
bly of Connecticut adopted a Declaration of 
Rights. 

The colonies of Virginia, Maryland, and 
New York followed Massachusetts during the 
seventeenth century as they each and all un- 
dertook to assert the rights they insisted were 
theirs as colonists, in derivation from the 
common law of England. 

Then as the breach between the colonists 
and the mother country widened as the Rev- 
olution approached they began to state their 
demands, not as grievances but as the declara- 
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tions of free men asserting the freedoms to 
which they had a right. 

The First Continental Congress adopted its 
Declaration of Rights in October 1774, and 
again in 1776 it prepared the way by resolu- 
tion for the adoption of a constitution. 

The story of the origin and the growth of 
the idea, the historical sequence followed 
through the years, and the order of events 
as they transpired, all looking toward their 
culmination in the final amendment of our 
Constitution by the addition and adoption 
of the 10 amendments. All these make most 
interesting, entertaining, and instructive 
reading for one who wishes to find back of 
all the storm the currents which drove it 
out of the way or into the open sunlight. 
The literature of the libraries is cluttered 
with the reminiscences of men who made 
and those who remember the men who made 
the Bill of Rights. These are the days when 
no American can afford not to know for what 
he fights. 

As Thomas Jefferson said: “A Bill of Rights 
is what the people are entitled to against 
every government on earth, general or par- 
ticular; and what no just government should 
refuse, or rest on inference.” 

Let us renew our faith and remake the 
declaration of our rights that are worth de- 
fending, protecting, and preserving, at what- 
ever the cost, and by every means within our 
power. Without such rights neither human 
liberty, nor human decency, nor human self- 
respect can survive. 

These are the principles by which we gov- 
ern and are governed. 

These are the freedoms for which we fight. 

Therefore we do declare that the Bill of 
Rights is the charter of our freedom. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Amendment I. Freedom of religion, speech, 
and press, right of assembly and petition.— 
Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 

Amendment Il. Right to bear arms.—A 
well-regulated militia, being necessary to the 
security of a free State, the right of the peo- 
ple to keep and bear arms shall not be in- 
fringed. 

Amendment V, Liberty, property, and due 
against the military—No soldier shall, in 
time of peace, be quartered in any house with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of 
war, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Amendment IV. Security of the home 
against search and seizure.—The right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall not be violated, 
and no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be 
seized. 

Amendment V. Liberty, property, and due 
process of law.—No person shall be held to 
answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
land or naval forces or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public dan- 
ger; nor shall any person be subject for the 
same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled in any 
crimi-al case to be a witness against himself; 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

Amendment VI. The rights of accused per- 
sons.—In all criminal prosecutions the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial by an impartial jury of the State 
and district wherein the crime shall have 
been committed, which district shall have 
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been previously ascertained by law, and to be 
informed of the nature and cause of the accu- 
sation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him: to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his fa\or; and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
Amendment VI. Jury trial in common law 
suits—In suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed $20, the 
right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
no fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise 
reexamined in any court of the United States, 
than according to the rules of the common 


law. 


Amendment VIII. Bail and punishments.— 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor ex- 
cessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishments inflicted. 

Amendment IX. Fundamental rights of the 
individual—The enumeration in the Con- 
stitution, of certain rights, shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people. 

Amendment X. Reserved rights of the 
States—The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor pro- 
hibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States respectively, or to the people. 

So reads our Bill of rights! 

As we properly observe this 15th day of 
December we are to be reminded also as 
suggested by the late Justice Brandeis that 
“Those who won our independence believed 
that the final end of the State was to make 
men free to develop their faculties; and that 
in its government the deliberative forces 
should prevail over the arbitrary. They 
valued liberty both as an end and as a means. 
They believed liberty to be the secret of 
happiness and courage to be the secret of 
liberty. They believed that freedom to think 
as you will and to speak as you think are 
means indispensable to the discovery and 
spread of political truth; that without free 
speech and assembly discussion -would be 
futile; that with them, discussion affords 
ordinarily adequate protection against the 
dissemination of noxious doctrine; that the 
greatest menace to freedom is an inert peo- 
ple; that public discussion is a political duty; 
and that this should be a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Government. They 
recognized the risks to which all human in- 
stitutions are subject. But they knew that 
order cannot be secured merely through 
fear of punishment for its infraction; that 
it is hazardous to discourage thought, hope, 
and imagination; that fear breeds repression; 
that repression breeds hate; that hate men- 
aces stable government; that the path of 
safety lies in the opportunity to discuss 
freely supposed grievances and proposed 
remedies; and that the fitting remedy for 
evil counsels is good ones. Believing in the 
power of reason as applied through public 
discussion, they eschewed silence coerced by 
law—the argument of force in its worst 
form. Recognizing the occasional tyrannies 
of governing majorities, they amended the 
Constitution so that free speech and 4as- 
sembly should be guaranteed.” (Whitney v. 
California, 274 U. S. 357 (375-376) .) 

And again, now is the time, and this is the 
place for us as citizens to remember that 
“The Bill of Rights,” as says James P. Pope, 
“is far more than a collection of guarantees; 
it is an exhortation to a quality of citizen- 
ship. For democracy to persist, there must 
persist the kind of people who established 
it. * * *” 

The ten paragraphs of the Bill of Rights are 
a reminder that men went cold and hungry, 
that their bare feet left blood stains across 
the snow, that they hugged the holy ideal of 
liberty to their hearts in spite of all the odds 
that lay against them, in spite of suffering, 
deprivation, and discouragement. 

They did these things, not that we might 
enjoy freedom without risk or service, but 
that we might sacrifice for its maintenance 
as they sacrificed for its establishment. The 
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man who possesses liberty possesses the jewel 
of greatest price, and all the thievedom of 
the world will burn to take it from him. 
There is never any let-up in the conflict be- 
tween just men, seeking to retain freedom, 
and thieves, seeking to command the will of 
others. There must never be any let-up in 
the readiness of free people to do whatever 
needs to be done to cherish their independ- 
ence. Implicit in the American Bill of Rights 
is a guarantee that transcends all others: 
“The right of sacrifice in the cause of free- 
dom is reserved to all the people.” (Our Bill 
of Rights: What it Means to Me, edited by 
James Waterman Wise. New York, Bill of 
Rights Sesquicentennial Committee, 1941, 
p. 110-111.) 

Let me conclude by paying my tribute to 
Thomas Paine, who said: 

“Those who expect to reap the blessings 
of freedom, must like men, undergo the fa- 
tigues of supporting it.” (The Crisis. In 
the Writings of Thomas Paine.) 

And my respects to Benjamin Franklin, 
who talked for all of us when he said: 

“Those who would give up essential lib- 
erty to purchase a little temporary safety, 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

Lastly, I say to you as did John Eliot to 
the Parliament of King Charles: . 

“Those rights that made our fathers free 
men are in question. If they be not now the 
more carefully preserved * * * they will 
render us to posterity less free, less worthy 
than our fathers.” 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, there can 
be no question in the mind of any loyal, 
patriotic American that ultimately we 
will win this terrible war that has been 
forced upon us. There is no limit to the 
sacrifice that the American people will 
make in order that we may prosecute 
this war to a successful conclusion. 
Whatever differences of opinion might 
have prevailed among us in reference to 
the foreign policy of this Nation, those 
differences all disappeared on last Sun- 
day, December 7, when we were premedi- 
tatedly, maliciously, and treacherously 
attacked by the Japanese at Pearl Har- 
bor. This attack, instead of creating 
public psychology of fear and resigna- 
tion, has developed a new spirit of cour- 
age and determination that assures ulti- 
mate victory. 

ADEQUATE AIR FORCE NECESSARY 


The awful occurrences during the fate- 
ful week beginning December 7 have 
brought conviction to even the most 
skeptical that the Nation’s air power is 
perhaps the most essential of our war- 
fighting forces required to insure a 
speedy and successful conclusion of this 
war. 

While we have made great progress in 
strengthening and augmenting our air 
forces, we are still far short of what must 
be done before this struggle is over. 


There are many essential features to 
building and maintaining a powerful, ef- 
fective, and modern airforce. Ishall not 
attempt to discuss the relative merits of 
each of them. I do know, however, that 
no one would deny that we cannot build 
a mighty air armada, such as we and our 
allies must have, without the two most 
essential materials used in the construc- 
tion of airplanes—to wit, aluminum and 
magnesium. I am equally sure that no 
one will deny the further fact that there 
is now, and there will be for months ,to 
come, a shortage of both these metals, 
because it is a well-known fact that 
there is only a limited supply of these 
very essential light metals available for 
the construction of airplanes, and none 
whatever available for civilian uses. 
WHO IS TO BLAME FOR THE SHORTAGE? 


No good purpose can be served by criti- 
cizing an individual or a group in times 
like these concerning our national lack 
of preparation for war unless such criti- 
cism be constructive and point the way 
to overcoming present obstacles. The 
complete monopolistic control in the past 
of the production of both aluminum and 
magnesium—aluminum by the Alumi- 
num Co. of America and magnesium by 
the Dow Chemica] Co.—have, beyond any 
doubt, resulted in our existing shortage. 
We are required to step up aluminum 
production from less than 400,000,000 
pounds to more than _ 1,600,000,000 
pounds per annum, and magnesium from 
less than 20,000,000 pounds in 1939, used 
in domestic industry, to 400,000,000 
pounds by the end of 1942. It is worse 
than folly to expect the two concerns 
who, a few years ago, had a 100-percent 
monopoly of these important essential 
metals, to now make up the deficiency 
in production. Yet there are men both 
inside and outside of Government serv- 
ice who have sought to call only upon 
these two monopolistic concerns to sup- 
ply the Nation’s needs in these essential 
metals. In fact, even today there are 
experts drawn from these industries, or 
who are directly or indirectly identified 
with the financial welfare of these in- 
dustries, occupying important posts in 
the Office of Production Management, 
and these men are fixing and directing 
policy, all toward the end that in the 
post-war period the continued success- 
ful financial operations of these two con- 
cerns may be assured. Now that we are 
actually at war, I know that we will 
change our course of conduct in that re- 
gard, because we must. 

BUSINESS AND PROFITS AS USUAL GONE 


Business as usual and profits as usual 
are gone, certainly during the period of 
the war, and in large measure, perhaps 
forever. These two things must be sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of necessity; other- 
wise we are certain to lose freedom as 
usual, for which we are all willing to 
make every sacrifice, and which we are 
determined must prevail in this country 
after this awful nightmare of war has 
passed. 

EMERGENCY AGENCIES MUST NOW BE WAR 
AGENCIES 

Mr. Speaker, the War and Navy De- 
partments, the Office of Production Man- 
agement, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation have all rightly taken 
a prominent part in the preparation of 
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our defense program during the period 
that we have designated the emergency 
period. That period has now evolved 
into the war period, and the agencies 
which I have mentioned must approach 
these tremendous national problems with 

a single objective, and that is the success- 

ful prosecution of the war. 

ENLARGED MAGNESIUM METAL CAPACITY INSUF- 

FICIENT 

With all the expansions provided for 
magnesium in the past year and a half, 
at the end of 1942, we will still be 24,000,- 
000 pounds short of magnesium metal, 
and this statement is based upon the as- 
sumption that every new undertaking in 
the expansion of magnesium will be car- 
ried forward on time and successfully. 
The expansion program provides that six 
concerns will be manufacturing magne- 
sium by the end of 1942, and their com- 
bined production will be 376,000,000 
pounds per annum. One hundred and 
twenty-six million pounds of this will 
come from the Dow Chemical Co., 
48,000,000 pounds from the Permanente 
Corporation, 112,000,000 pounds from 
Basic Magnesium, Inc., and 90,000,000 
pounds from the combined production of 
the following three concerns: Interna- 
tional Agricultural Corporation, Mathie- 
son Alkali Works, and Diamond Alkali 
Co. 

OTHER SOURCES OF MAGNESIUM 

Mr. Speaker, during the entire time 
that I have been a Member of this Con- 
gress, I have worked unceasingly to re- 
ceive recognition for the most logical, 
natural, and certain source of magne- 
sium metal production that exists any- 
where in the world, and that is in the 
northeastern part of the State of Wash- 
ington, in my own congressional district. 
Magnesium production, like aluminum 
production, is dependent primarily upon 
an ample supply of electrical energy. 
There is no place on the face of this earth 
where a supply so certain and so exten- 
sive can and will shortly be available as 
at Grand Coulee Dam. Production is 
also, of course, dependent upon an ample 
source of raw material, and here, again, 
the region I have mentioned is richly en- 
dowed in that regard. 

MAGNESIUM POSSIBILITIES BROUGHT TO THE 
ATTENTION OF OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MAN- 
AGEMENT AND RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE COR- 
PORATION 
It has been impossiblie to break 

through the powerful wall of resistance 
created by the Dow Chemical Co. and the 
Aluminum Co. of America in the matter 
of the production of these light metals 
and establishing an independent source 
of supply. I, therefore, in desperation, 
on the 19th day of October 1941 ad- 
dressed a cOmmunicaton to the Honor- 
able William Knudsen, Director General 
of the Office of Production Management, 
and the Honorable Jesse Jones; Secretary 
of Commerce and Federal Loan Admin- 
istrator. The communication to each of 
these gentlemen was identical, and I 
shall not burden the Recorp with the en- 
tire letter, but do desire to quote extracts 
from it. The extracts from the letters 
to each of the aforementioned gentle- 
men are as follows: 

My Congressional District is the Fifth 
District of the State of Washington, in 
which is located Grand Coulee Dam, the 
greatest source of electrical energy in all 
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the world. Last Saturday the first giant 
generating unit went on the line, producing 
108,000 kilowatts and there are 17 more 
units to be installed. 


What I particularly desire to bring to your 
attention is the fact that no steps whatever 
have been taken to make use of the energy 
that will be available in January or Febru- 
ary for magnesium production. I think that 
@ delay in this regard is unreasonable, in- 
excusable, and rightly justifies criticism. 


The United States Bureau of Mines, co- 
operating with the State of Washington, for 
8 years has been working to develop new 
processes for securing magnesite concen- 
trates from the ore, and thus utilizing lower 
grade ores, and further to develop a new 
electrothermic process of reducing the mag- 
nesite concentrates to metallic magnesium. 
This work has been carried on at the Bureau 
of Mines Station located at Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash. Their ef- 
forts in both these regards have been 
crowned with unexpected success. A small 
pilot plant is now in operation at the Bureau 
Station with a capacity of from 80 to 100 
pounds per day of almost 100 percent pure 
metal, and the Government controls this 
process. 

Within 50 miles of Spokane, where Coulee 
power will be available, at 2 mills a kilowatt 
hour, there are known deposits of almost 
20,000,000 tons of reserves of magnesite ore, 
and yet nothing has been done to procure 
this very essential metal and take advantage 
of the Government. controlled process, as 
well as the exceptionally cheap Government 
generated and transmitted electricity. The 
difference in cost of electrical energy of 2 
mills per kilowatt hour and 7 mills per kilo- 
watt hour just means a difference of 5 cents 
& pound on each pound of metal produced. 

I find from the hearings on the bill we 
passed a few days ago, enlarging the borrow- 
ing power of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, that huge sums of money have 
already been allocated to the Dow people in 
Texas to pump untold millions of gallons of 
brine from the Gulf of Mexico and produce 
metal that will cost from 20 to 30 cents 
a pound, against metal that can be produced 
at Spokane for around 12 cents a pound; like- 
wise, a $63,000,000 appropriation has been 
made for production in Nevada, where it is 
impossible to produce this metal at anything 
like the low price for metal that would be 
produced at Spokane. 

I am not finding fault with these steps, as 
such, but it is beyond understanding why 
your agency and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation do not hasten a full use of the 
production possibilities in the region where 
vast quantities of ore are available under 
Government discovered, owned, and con- 
trolled processes, and the only place in the 
continental United States where an ample 
power supply is available. 

I do net criticize you personally, because 
I have a great admiration for the magnificent 
job you are doing and I appreciate its magni- 
tude, but I am hopeful that through this 
communication I will be able to arouse your 
personal interest to the point where you will 
investigate and ascertain if the facts are as 
I represent them, and then see that some 
action is taken. 


REPLY FROM MR. KNUDSEN AND MR, JESSE JONES 


Mr. Speaker, on October 16, 1941, I 
received a reply from the Hon. William 
S. Knudsen, which is as follows: 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1941. 
Hon. CHares H. Leavy, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Leavy: I have your letter of Oc- 
tober 9 concerning the problem of producing 
magnesium in the State of Washington, 
pointing out the advantages of using the 
cheap power which is available in the Spo- 
kane district. 
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Your letter covers many phases of this 
whole problem, and I would appreciate it 
very much if you would arrange to see Mr. 
A. H. Bunker, Chief, Aluminum and Mag- 
nesium Branch, Office of Production Manage- 
ment, who would be delighted to go over the 
many details of this letter. You have the 
impressicn, I gather, that the Government is 
supporting programs for manufacturing mag- 
nesium which will cost in the neighborhocd 
of 20 or 30 cents per pound. As an example, 
the arrangement for power from the Bonne- 
ville Dam is highly satisfactory and should 
produce extremely low-cost magnesium. Fur- 
ther, we do not expect in our entire mag- 
nesium program to have any wide discrep- 
ancies in cost; from the present outlook, all 
the magnesium in our program should be 
low-cost production. 

We are familiar with the work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines at Pullman, Wash., and have 
discussed this situation with representatives 
of the Bureau of Mines. Our information 
at the present time is that, although many 
of its phases are showing great promise, nev- 
ertheless there are remaining some problems 
which should be further worked out before 
a large-scale commercial plant would be 
justified. 

We will, of course, review this matter with 
them from time to time. 

Very truly yours, 
Wriuram 8S. KNupsEN. 


Mr, Speaker, on October 20 I received 
a reply from the Honorable Jesse Jones, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL LOAN AGENCY, 
Washington, October 20, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLES H. Leavy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I have your letter 
of October 9, 1941. and the enclosed sheets 
from the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of the House 
of Representatives of October 7, 1941. 

Your comments concerning the availabil- 
ity of magnesite ore and cheap power for the 
conversion of the same into magnesium 
metal. and also your desire to have a plant 
for the production of this metal erected at or 
near Spokane, Wash., have been read with 
interest. I note you have brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Honorable Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, and I will be pleased to 
discuss it with him whenever it becomes 
necessary to establish additional plants for 
the production of magnesium. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE H. JONES, 
Administrator. 


MUCH VALUABLE TIME LOST 


Mr. Speaker, weeks have passed, and 
they in turn have become months, until 
now practically 2 months have passed 
with no action whatever being taken 
toward utilizing 35,000 precious kilowatts 
of electrical energy that will be available 
in Spokane in March or April of next 
year, nor toward supplying an admitted 
deficiency of 24,000,000 pounds of that 
featherweight metal, magnesium, at a 
price of about half of what is now being 
paid for it. I do feel there is reason 
to complain. 

DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE PROVING THE FACTS 
HEREIN STATED 


Dr. A. E. Drucker, dean of the School 
of Mines, at Pullman, Wash., a real 
scientist, and an eminent authority in 
metallurgical research, in response to 
requests for information from me, has 
supplied me with certain facts concern- 
ing both magnesium and aluminum in 
telegrams sent me during the last few 
weeks, and I herewith make them a part 
of this statement. They are as follows: 
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SPOKANE, WasH., October 28, 1941. 
Hon. CHARLEs H. LEavy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

At the electrometallurgical research lab- 
oratories of the State College of Washington 
we have after 7 years of research and labora- 
tory experimental work on the very extensive 
deposits and reserves of the high-alumina 
white clays of the Spokane region developed 
finally an economical sulfuric acid leaching 
process that will extract over 90 percent of 
the available aluminum as suitable high- 
grade alumina ore. This new Washington 
State College process as now carried out will 
produce economically superior alumina ore 
practically free from iron and silica and other 
impurities for the new Spokane $7,000,000 
aluminum plant. I believe we have now the 
most feasible process for these eastern Wash- 
ington clays. As byproducts we are able to 
extract, also, high-grade silica sands and 
white mica for the market by gravity con- 
centration and flotation. This process is now 
ready for the pilot-plant stage. 

A. E. DRUCKER. 


PULLMAN, WasH., November 10, 1941. 
Judge CHaries H. Leavy, 
Congressman, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Near Castlerock and the main highway 20 
miles from Longview Gladding McBean & Co. 
have a high alumina 2,500-acre deposit of 
clay assaying 35 to 45 percent alumina, 
which should be suited to the production of 
alumina-ore and aluminum-metal produc- 
tion at the lower Columbia River new alumi- 
num plants. It is estimated by this company 
that there are available clay reserves of 
250,000,000 to 350,000,000 tons of very low iron 
content. Now, let us take the lower 250,000,- 
000 figure at only 25-percent alumina con- 
tent, which amounts to over 60,000,000 tons 
of alumina produced. This nearby deposit 
would supply all the three new aluminum 
plants designed to produce 400,000,000 pounds 
metal per year for the next 150 years. 

The huge eastern Washington clay deposits 
near Spokane assaying 25 to 40 percent alu- 
mina amount to considerably more than 
500,000,000 tons and this alone would supply 
the 60,000,000 pounds aluminum per year pro- 
duction at the Spokane plant with 25-percent 
ore for the next 2,000 years. 

Our new W. S. C. process is now ready for a 
small or semicommercial pilot plant to prove 
our laboratory developments. And I do hope 
we can secure the funds for this important 
strategic project. 

A. E. DRUCKER. 
SPOKANE, WaSH., November 13, 1941. 
Hon. CHaARLEs H. Leavy, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Vice President Garber, of the Northwest 
Magnesite Co., states that the magnesite de- 
posits of the Chewelah are recognized as the 
largest in the United States. A conservative 
estimate of high-grade magnesite along the 
31-mile strip in Stevens County is about 
10,000,000 tons. The lower grades of mag- 
nesite, intermixed with dolomite, will 
amount to more than 25,000,000 tons. The 
present quarries are known as the Finch, 
Moss, Allen, Keystone, and Red Marble. All 
owned by the Northwest Magnesite. Other 
quarries and deposits so far known along this 
strip are the Crosby, Double Eagle, Turk, 
Togo, and seven other deposits, owned by 
various persons. The high-grade ore con- 
tains 5,000,000,000 pounds of magnesium 
metal, while the lower milling grades con- 
tain 10,000,000,000 pounds. The proposed 
Spokane plant would have a capacity of 24,- 
000,000 pounds of magnesium per year and 
these large ore reserves in this region would 
last, at this rate, for over 600 years. Consid- 
ering the present emergency and the condi- 
tions likely to come about after the war on 
a real competitive basis with all other mag- 
nesium plants in the United States, which 
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will be a survival of the fittest, the Spokane 
plant is the best investment the Govern- 
ment could possibly make, taking into con- 
sideration all factors. The reasons are that 
we really have the greatest known ore re- 
serves in the country that can be econcm- 
ically milled by the flotation process into a 
very high-grade magnesite concentrate pro- 
ducing a highly desirable economically re- 
duced super purity magnesium metal. We 
have an abundance the year around of the 
cheapest and most dependable power in the 
Nation, which makes up the important part 
of the cost of metal production. 

We have four cross-continental railroads 
through Spokane and ample airplane land- 
ing fields at the plant site for reduction and 
fabricating, etc., at a safe distance from 
bombing from the coast. In this Spokane 
regior: we have ample labor and housing 
conditions. The magnesite deposits are only 
60 miles from Spokane, and the calcined 
magnesite concentrate only need be hauled 
to reduction plant, saving very considerable 
in transportation costs. These are the pres- 
ent and future economic reasons why a mag- 
nesium reduction plant should be erected in 
the Spokane region without delay with the 
increasing need and importance of this ultra- 
light metal. It certainly now would be a 
serious mistake to pass by this much needed 
permanent Washington industry. 

A. E. DRUCKER 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I have gone to consider- 
able length in the preparation of this 
statement because of its tremendous sig- 
nificance to our national welfare and the 
exceptional contribution that can be 
made toward the rapid creation of an 
adequate air force by assuring the pro- 
duction of the essential metals used in 
the construction of such air forces. 

While I am naturally interested in see- 
ing the State from which I come and 
have the honor to represent, in part, in 
this body, being developed in an orderly 
manner, and that the God-given re- 
sources of that State be brought into full 
play, I would be likewise interested in 
seeing such development anywhere else 
within the Nation in times such as we 
now experience. The State of Washing- 
ton, one of the younger States of this 
great Union, bearing the name of the 
father of this country, is ready, willing, 
and anxious to give to the utmost of its 
human and natural resources in order 
that tyranny may be crushed forever and 
freedom remain through all time. I 
hope, therefore, that this feebly though 
earnest appeal of mine will receive full 
consideration at the hands of those men 
upon whom has fallen the responsibility 
of meeting the Nation’s needs in a ma- 
terial way in this gargantuan struggle 
which will ultimately be decided upon 
the ability and capacity to produce. 





War Resolution Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 11, 1941 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, in the year 
of 1787 the people of this land, in order 


to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, secure the blessings 
of peace, liberty, and the right to pursue 
happiness for themselves and for us, 
established this Government. 

We are again called upon to prove if 
such a Government can endure. To that 
challenge there can be but one answer, 
and that is to once again dedicate our re- 
sources, our wealth, our lives, and our 
sacred honor to preserve and protect our 
country and the principles for which it 
stands. 

Mr. Speaker, on the pending resolution 
to declare war I vote “aye.” 





The Country Editor and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOLIVAR (MO.) 
FREE PRESS 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
the most potent influence in forming or 
reporting American public opinion is the 
country newspaper. The small-town 
newspaper, usually edited and owned by 
the town’s hardest worker and most pro- 
gressive and charitable citizen, gives 
voice to the true sentiments of the com- 
munity. It is not influenced by organ- 
ized pressure groups, business or other- 
wise, and can always be depended upon 
to do its full part in every emergency. 
More than half a hundred such papers, 
Democratic, Republican, and Independ- 
ent, are published in the 11 counties of 
the Sixth Missouri Congressional Dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. One of the finest editorials that I 
have read since official entry of the 
United States into this war appeared in 
the Bolivar (Mo.) Free Press, December 
11, 1941. It reads as follows: 

[From the Bolivar (Mo.) Free Press of 

December 11, 1941] 
u—v—w 

In recent years the original “U.S. A.” of the 
United States of America has been amplified 
into a multiplicity of alphabetical letters in 
an unending variety of combinations. With 
these various dishes of alphabet soup the 
Free Press has been nauseated, but we are 
now heartily in favor of three new letters 
which have not heretofore been combined, 
U and V and W. They are as important now 
to the American people as are A, B, and C to 
an understanding of the American language. 
They sand for Unite, Victory, and Wake Up, 
America! 

Unite for Victory! How important a 
united nation is at any time and especially 
in case of actual war. Union means strength. 
American citizens who have widely divergent 
views on various details of domestic and 
foreign policy can well lay their petty dif- 
ferences on the shelf and join in a supreme 
effort to prosecute the war to a successful 
conclusion and as early a termination as 
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possible. That the American people can do 
this is shown by the vote in Congress to 
declare the state of war existing between us 
and Japan—unanimous in the Senate, and 
only one adverse vote in the House. 

Victory! Never in the history of the world 
was it more important that one warring side 
be triumphant as it is now that the United 
States and allied nations win through to a 
decisive triumph. Conquest by the Axis 
forces would bring to an end humane civili- 
zation as we know it. Victory for Uncle Sam, 
Johnny Bull, and the South American coun- 
tries will keep life as something worth living 
for instead of a lifelong concentration camp. 

Wake up, America! That has been the Free 
Press slogan for some time, along another 
line—the waste and insincerity of the New 
Deal. Now there is the greater need to wake up 
and secure supreme production of armament 
and all supplies needed to win the war. At the 
same time we must not be rubber stamps. 
We need to keep a critical eye on the conduct 
of the war, as the people and press of Great 
Britain are doing. We must approve without 
restraint all moves by the Government look- 
ing to the proper prosecution of the war; 
but we must also be alert to protest every 
instance cf gross mismanagement, profligate 
waste, or serious blundering. 

“Our country, right or wrong,” is a policy 
bettered by that great Missourian, Car! 
Schurz, when he said: “Our country, right 
or wrong; when right, to be kept right; when 
wrong, to be set aright.” 

Politics, in its partisan sense, must be ad- 
journed during the war, of course. The 
Roosevelt administration should itself ad- 
journ politics by calling on the leaders of all 
parties for aid in the Nation’s united efforts. 
The free press will be glad to do anything it 
can to help win the battle for freedom 

Our protests against New Deal methods 
have not been based on politics but on the 
belief that the New Deal has violated the 
spirit of true Americanism in its methods and 
policies. What has already happened is over 
the dam now—but the free press expects to 
express our disagreement with any policy 
which in any important degree we believe to 
be running counter to the supreme welfare of 
these United States. 

Like President Roosevelt, we have complete 
confidence that this Nation, properly united 
and awake to our great danger, can be in- 
spired to achieve a complete victory over our 
Axis enemies. 

Americans, let’s wake up and unite for 
victory! 





Price of Cottonseed Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, December 15, 1941 


TELEGRAM FROM ELK COTTON OIL. CO. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following telegram: 


ELK City, OKLA., December 13, 1941. 
VictorR WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Henderson’s fixing cottonseed-oil price at 
14% cent below yesterday market wili cost 
producers approximately $2,000,000 on bal- 
ance of this crop. Will cost Oklahoma pro- 











be 
4 
¥. 


ducers approximately $250,000. ‘Yesterday's 
price is not out of line relatively. Inciden- 
tally we have no unsold oil. 


Exx Corton Or Co. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Adoption of Bill of Rights 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered last evening by the President 
of the United States in connection with 
the celebration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No date in the long history of freedom 
means more to liberty-loving men in all 
liberty-loving countries than the 15th day of 
December 1791. On that day, 150 years ago, 
a new Nation, through an elected Congress, 


adopted a declaration of human rights which © 


has influenced the thinking of all mankind 
from one end of the world to the other. 

There is not a single Republic of this hemi- 
sphere which has not adopted in its funda- 
mental law the basic principies of freedom 
of man and freedom of mind enacted in the 
American Bill of Rights. 

There is not a country, large or small, on 
this continent which has not felt the in- 
fluence of that document, directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Indeed, prior to the year 1933, the essen- 
tial validity of the American Bill of Rights 
was accepted at least in principle. Even to- 
day, with the exception of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, the peoples of the world—in all 
probability four-fifths of them—support its 
principles, its teachings, and ‘ts glorious re- 
sults. 

But, in the year 1933, there came to power 
in Germany a political clique which did not 
accept the declarations of the American bill 
of human rights as valid: a small clique of 
ambitious and unscrupulous politicians whose 
announced and admitted platform was pre- 
cisely the destruction of the rights that in- 
strument deciared. Indeed the entire program 
and goal of these political and moral tigers 
was nothing more than the overthrow, 
throughout the earth, of the great revolution 
of human liberty of which our American Bill 
of Rights is the mother charter. 

The truths which were self-evident to 
Thomas Jefferson—which have been self-evi- 
dent to the six generations of Americans who 
followed him—were to these men hateful. 
The rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness which seemed to Jefferson, and 
which seem to us, inalienable, were, to Hitler 
and his feilows, empty words which they pro- 
posed to cancel forever. 
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The propositions they advanced to take the 
nee of Jefferson’s inalienable rights were 

ese: 

That the individual human being has no 
rights whatever in himself and by virtue of 
his humanity; 

That the individual human being has ‘no 
right to a soul of his own, or a mind of his 
own, or a tongue of his own, or a trade of 
his own; or even to live where he pleases or 
to marry the woman he loves; 

That his only duty is the duty of obedi- 
ence, not to his God, and not to his con- 
science, but to Adolf Hitler; and that his 
only value is his value, not as a man, but as 
@ unit of the Nazi state. 

To Hitler the ideal of the people, as we 
conceive it—the free, self-governing, and re- 
sponsible people—is incomprehensible. The 
people, to Hitler, are “the masses,” and the 
highest human idealism is, in his own words, 
that a man should wish to become “a dust 
particle” of the order “of force” which is to 
shape the universe. 

To Hitler, the government, as we conceive 
it, is an impossible conception. The govern- 
ment to him is not the servant and the in- 
strument of the people, but their absolute 
master and the dictator of their every act. 

To Hitler, the church, as we conceive it, is 
& monstrosity to be destroyed by every means 
at his command. The Nazi church is to be 
the rational church, absolutely and exclu- 
sively in the service of but one doctrine, race, 
and pation. 

To Hitler, the freedom of men to think as 
they please and speak as they please and 
worship as they please is, of all things im- 
aginable, most hateful and most desperately 
to be feared. 

The issue of our time, the issue of the war 
in which we are engaged, is the issue forced 
upon the decent, self-respecting peoples of 
the earth by the aggressive dogmas of this 
attempted revival of barbarism, this proposed 
return to tyranny, this effort to impose again 
upon the peoples, of the world doctrines of 
absolute obedience, and of dictatorial rule, 
and of the suppression of truth, and of the 
oppression of conscience, which the free na- 
tions of the earth have long ago rejected. 

What we face is nothing more nor less 
than an attempt to overthrow and to cancel 
out the great upsurge of human liberty of 
which the American Bill of Rights is the 
fundamental document; to force the peoples 
of the earth, and among them the peoples of 
this continent, to accept again the absolute 
authority and despotic rule from which the 
courage and the resolution and the sacri- 
fices of their ancestors liberated them many, 
many years ago. 

It is an attempt which could succeed only 
if those who have inherited the gift of lib- 
erty had lost the manhood to preserve it. 
But we Americans know that the deter- 
mination of this generation of our people 
to preserve liberty is as fixed and certain 
as the determination of that earlier genera- 
tion of Americans to win it. 

We will not, under any threat, or in the 
face of any danger, surrender the guaranties 
of liberty our forefathers framed for us in 
our Bill of Rights. 

We hold with all the passion of our hearts 
and minds to those commitments of the 
human spirit. 

We are solemnly determined that no power 
or combination of powers of this earth shall 
shake our hold upon them. 

We covenant with each other before all 
the world, that having taken up arms in 
the defense of liberty, we will not lay them 
down before liberty is once again secure in 
the world we live in. For that security we 
pray; for that security we act—now and 
evermore. 
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Dedication of Washington, Morris, and 


Soloman Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMAR.AS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President» I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the interesting and eloquent 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas] on the 
occasion of the dedication of the George 
Washington, Robert Morris, and Haym 
Soloman monument on Decen “er 15, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the audress 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am deeply honored to be able to take part 
in the unveiling and dedication of a monu- 
ment that symbolizes America’s unending 
struggle for freedom. 

The patriotic Chicagoans responsible for 
this majestic shrine of bronze and granite 
have rendered high and conspicuous service 
to the American way of life. 

The artist who visualized this monument 
was Laredo Taft, a world famous sculptor. 
After he died, Leonard Crunelle finished what 
the old master began. The inspiration of 
these men in molding and fashioning this 
edifice of unity came from hearts of Ameri- 
cans who had a clear conception of what 
liberty means to the human race. 

Patriots passing this way will always un- 
derstand that in this monument is indelibly 
woven the Bill of Rights—not a collection of 
written guaranties that we find in the Consti- 
tution but a grim reminder of how Washing- 
ton and his army and the civilians of that 
day endured almost insurmountable priva- 
tions and hardships. In this monument they 
will see the shadows of cold, hungry, and 
ragged men fighting and suffering that they 
might be free. From this monument the 
Nation will understand how Robert Morris 
and Haym Soloman, cofinanciers of the Revo- 
lution, gave all they had, all they could bor- 
row, and all they could beg in order that this 
Nation might be conceived in liberty. 

It is not difficult to find what the historians 
have said about the immortal Washington 
and the faithful Robert Morris, but history 
has passed by the modest, unassuming Haym 
Soloman. The mere supplying of funds to 
those in need in one of the dangerous periods 
of our life was no way to achieve immortality. 
It mattered little that Haym Soloman, a 
Polish-born Portuguese Jew, had such a pas- 
sion for democracy'and republicanism that 
he constantly had the hounds of despotism 
on his trail. A neglectful nation never even 
stopped to remember that Haym Soloman 
passed to his death poor, ruined, and penni- 
less because he had given his all to the young 
Nation he loved. Not one cent of the money 
he had given Washington’s cause was ever 
repaid. 

America has rejoiced that it is a land where 
the poorest boy may win this way to fame 
and fortune, but it has forgotten that it also 
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offers opportunity for the rich man to give 
his wealth to the public and his Nation and 
pass on to oblivion. 

Here in this great metropolitan center of 
the Midwest we, on this one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the Bill of Rights, 
attempt belated justice to Haym Soloman. 
Today we dedicate this monument which at 
long last places him where he belongs—at 
the side of the Father of his County and his 
intimate friend, Robert Morris. 

Look upon the three men as they stand 
there—a symbol of the things we reaffirm in 
a challenging world—different as day and 
night, yet these three men held as one the 
torch of liberty, worshipping one God, each 
in his own way, each daring the hangman 
tyrant’s halter in the cause of that new light 
of the world democracy. 

This is another day and one of the most 
trying in all our existence and from this 
monument we take courage and hope. We 
rise in the image of these three men to shield 
the light of liberty from extinction, to keep 
our countr, what they helped to make it— 
the permanent abode of sacred freedoms, the 
greatest of which is the freedom of man’s 
religious soul. 

We rise in their image to meet the treach- 
ery of the Land of the Rising Sun. With a 
rashness equaled only by its infamy, Japan 
has insulted, betrayed, and thereby aroused 
the only nation in the world that has never 
known defeat. We have been embattled, we 
have bled, we have suffered, but at the end 
of our every war, the flag was still there and 
when this righteous war is over, even though 
it may be a long one, the flag will still be 
there—fiying over the Philippines, Guam, 
Wake Island, Midway, and Hawaii. 

1 say righteous advisedly, for of all the 
wars in which the United States has been 
forced, this one has the clearest title to 
righteousness. Hard though our loss at Pearl 
Harbor was to bear, grim though our feelings 
may be at that initial defeat, we may yet 
see in it the hands of a wise and friendly 
Providence using Japan’s treacherous sur- 
prise attack to demonstrate to the blindest 
eyes the fullness of cur innocence. Let Japan 
and its sinister cocriminal, Hitler, and their 
degraded scavenger, Mussolini, never forget 
for one moment in the wrathful days to come 
that Pearl Harbor dramatized the whole Axis 
habit of perfidy and that for it—not only 
Japan but Hitler and Mussolini must atone. 

Nazi-ism and fascism have stabbed one 
European nation after another in the back. 
Japan’s oriental neighbors have also felt the 
stab in the back of the Nippon knife, but 
the infamous three of them have stabbed 
for the last time. Pearl Harbor was the be- 
ginning of the end for the Axis. At the 
very moment those murdering planes with 
the rising sun painted on their wings struck 
at peaceful Hawaii, one of the western out- 
posts of liberty, the evening of life began for 
the Axis Powers. 

In this burning hour we remember our 
sons who have died in the Pacific islands or 
who have plunged to their death in the seas 
after daring feats of heroism. That alone 
was enough for America to rise with all her 
might, but we must remember that -another 
child, too, is in extreme peril, and this is the 
child of democracy. 

It may be said that democracy was con- 
ceived in the hearts and brains of Old World 
philoscphers, but it cannot be said to have 
been born until the United States of Amer- 
ica demonstrated that it could breathe and 
walk and speak with a tongue of its own. 
The era of democracy in the world began with 
the American Revolution, typified on this 
eventful day by this inspiring monument. 


Democracy has brought wealth, liberty, and 
happiness to its citizens. Here the dream of 
freedom became a reality. America—mother 
of republics—the land of opportunity—be- 
came the refuge for the oppressed of other 
nations, the model for foreign peoples who 
craved self-rule, 

We did everything within our power to keep 
the world marching toward a better day, but 
the voice of the dictator, the voice of im- 
perialistic destruction crossed our path, wav- 
ing the flag, the black flag of paganism, and 
avowing death to the whole theory of democ- 
racy, so in this hour of our greatest struggle 
we go back to the days of the American Revo- 
lution, to the spirit of 1776, and light our 
torch anew in the holy fires of democracy’s 
altar. 

We must take from the sacred books of 
our republican faith the Bill of Rights and 
read it over again and again on this the 
one-hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
adoption—freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom to as- 
semblage, trial by jury, due process of law, 
security of person and home, and protection 
against umreasonable acts of government. 
These are the sacred rights of constitutional 
liberty for which we battle the totalitarian 
powers of the earth. 

Never before have we been so united in & 
crisis; never before have we been so deter- 
mined to see this victory through. It is our 
purpose to avenge Pearl Harbor; it is our 
purpose to see that the Stars and Stripes en- 
shrined in the hearts of all patriotic men 
and women shall continue to wave Over every 
inch of American territory. We can never 
forget thai these peaceful Americans who 
died under the withering fires of a treacher- 
ous enemy were doing their duty as guardians 
of the western spearheads of liberty. We sa- 
lute the dead and nurse the wounded, with 
f unanimous and grim determination to 
carry on for God and country until the last 
threat to our way of life has been banished 
from this earth. 





Government Receipts, Expenditures, and 
the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


LETTER AND STATEMENTS FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to leave given me to 
extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statements from the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury rela- 
tive to Federal finances. This is the 
customary monthly statement which I 
have been inserting in the Recorp to 
keep the House currently advised of the 
Government’s financial situation as re- 
flected by the accounts of the Treasury 
Department. 
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OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 11, 1941. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHainmMan: By direction of 
the Secretary and pursuant to your letter of 
September 25, 1941, I am enclosing herewith 
the following statements: 

Statement No. I, General Budget Sum- 
mary—Receipts and Expenditures, aaa 
(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal year 194 
(revised as of October 5, 1941) and actual 
figures for the fiscal year 1941 and (2) actual 
figures for the first 5 months of each of the 
fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Statement No. II, Effect on the Public 
Debt of Financing the Deficit, showing (1) 
estimated amounts for the fiscal year 1942 
(based. on revised estimates as of October 5, 
1941), and actual figures for the fiscal year 
1941 and (2) actual figures for the first 5 
months of each of the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942. This statement shows the extent to 
which the net deficit has been met through 
borrowings and changes in the Treasury’s 
cash balance. It also shows the debt at the 
beginning and the close of each period. 

Statement No. III, Statutory Debt Limita- 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limi- 
tation and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority, i. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. 

Statement No. IV, General Fund Balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, in- 
crement on gold, and seigniorage. It shows 
how the general-fund balance was affected 
by (1) borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or 
expenditures in trust accounts, etc., and (3) 
the net deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, obligations of corpora- 
tions and credit agencies guaranteed as to 
principal and interest as of November 30, 
1941: This statement shows the contingent 
liabilities of the Government, i. e., the out- 
standing securities issued by corporations and 
credit agencies which are guaranteed by the 
United States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI, combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of governmental cor- 
porations and credit agencies as of October 
31, 1941, based upon the latest official reports 
received by the Treasury: This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- 
fied as to the amounts of the Government’s 
proprietary interest and of the proprietary in- 
terests not owned by the Government. The 
total of interagency interests of all corpora- 
tions and agencies included in this statement 
is also shown. 

Attention is called to the fact that the 
Budget esimates of receipts, expenditures, and 
net deficits used in statements I, II, and IV 
are the Budget Director’s revised estimates 
as cf October 5, 1941. Estimates for na- 
tional defense are not yet obtainable in detail, 
but will be so reflected in subsequent reports 
when available. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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I. General budget summary* receipts and expenditures 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States; In millions of dollars} 









Full fiscal years July 1 to Nov. 30 






























































Classification Aoteal 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1941 
Receipts: 
ee, ol ns nadie ehmendbchiioabnbhihinddn Konunigindanteumonscaneiaue degen acatensinti 469.6 1, 056.8 611.9 
I ah a ct es enteral anne daaeenlede 966. 9 1, 548.3 1, 285.1 
i Se a inn eas ow we eo Le Ue ea an egam eave nasecosndsccomédeude 788. 2 441.4 344. 2 
Taxes upon carriers end their employees_............--......--  eisiratie Joe pie 5 hie te pce ee oe oo i al a ts wk ae 136. 9 43.9 7.3 
NTE a a ie cnc ah endheihendnnsadendayendienebin devitden isiprrbvidacnktebigdcnacumindainant dail i 391.9 171.4 128.8 
a CONNNINS COU GUINN ao accuebncescndabuascasubponmpasansdendalbwa Uae giaeaa 319. 2 2.4 7. 
EE A dl allah al dee lamina shew wledagrint taebGennie owes chase nin aneneniedoncaagnce ununheelndeeteeeibaly ki 195. 8 100. 2 80.0 
le i ond baa be Sok cis web ad ne teb ean aera debe ae nc Laue SRD MAD ionic wwe dale catia Rapa aentmin ee t 8, 268. 5 3, 364. 4 2, 494.7 
Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund 861.0 661.3 410.8 310. 4 
Ee Deets cel atin dhchusasaWibniinesunshanutemseenrheansihs annals itidinedenesnniniciipbaibudiawdiliigiidas 11, 998. 6 | 7, 607. 2 2, 953. 6 2,184.3 
Expenditures: 
a asi ie Scala gi nab enantobaetecessebuoccnavaseascscecesumpetios 752.0 3778. 5 323. 3 ‘328.0 
et ced in Land mdnbndhtenhdpta tana hierhadnnens>vankus cock secwedng=esuwasncesersiopniel 1, 048. 0 £1, 035.7 334. 8 465. 0 
National defense: 
ea ia ae a Le ec aiadls Went © HagNbases CunknaidiaGineds casnsbibpontnndhiplusesouae 3, 277. 3 583.0 
el ee el ae cue an dda dann wile hate pak er eee eeeeenoenn es mnme inna eaginnimasn sat 2, 015. 8 660.9 
Nene nT nnn ce Raum inemedaiinen oskdusenwocmadsimgins kpacue wi aemsireimersciiie ; EE Tiveninestncncdl 
eee ee esc enbekedth el neminudeak haaspekvadimnteuceancencantelh: 1... Wewaonpaneues WE  ciarbinan 
I siding pw memati rch drpresetivcrdnniiriish aimee cpdala | t MASE. cca. 
a in en ireaiim tein nebionen On bh ammighigtnirmmnadicial 74.8 14.7 
I a a eh AMOR NR KOSS Omteneaarenanee edhe aaasoecaenmatianinie 11.8 at 
i ere eee che daan bene on dada awusddedsereccs dns kasctnspioaendeapde 76. 1 37.8 
III. xcs con aheticadiori abiten cates sabaieehonssaliean mice tle aes Eaieie hac inaell ik Bitinia wath chin Wire cache is aide native dellente ocho tee 68.3 2) 
18, 000. 0 6, 080. 1 6, 367. 6 1, 297.0 
Interest on the public debt. .............-------. a eas a ha eee OU i ie snakenm ingen satanic omicestidinegio 1, 275.0 1, 110.7 292. 8 271.7 
I, io tdne cia GaeNieshaedawbth shiretnd eds éanewnsecabiancwhuascapiompeae 8.0 11.5 3.3 4.0 
Federal Security Agency a ar a i aabaee ste canevedioupionasdninghecs 807.0 3944.0 384. 9 3 386.4 
IS hs SLE ea rl a Scab anddatawiedbnntabancdisasesedvacnbeaedecweuncs 1, 163. 0 1, 673.9 529. 8 754. 5 
Tennessee Valley Aut Chority ee ee ee To, dons JU inem bees piba saan dedanenecsgeeueen nihil 100. 0 351.2 41.8 315.2 
Ie he anda innslasndhonsmckantinnansadanonaengesiine 570. 0 552. 7 231.7 231.1 
Tene nnn. Je bemadeasmibadticng Gneedwiednddanepdchitiurspndiieshnossanpae | 393. 0 5325. 2 243. 8 194. 0 
ee ICD EER CHO WORTRINDONI® GOT PO OCIOING oo os oon sence ne cwec nen nceesacesnncec-asccbseesco-neces|onses---<--- POI ese oc sii § 203. 0 
ke ET eo smeaenntseannandaaaingerdépcscdanssenaennneneesunmepannhareil 465. 0 3 476.1 187. 6 3 225.0 
ka Pt ers oc ss or 24,581.0| 12,7106] 8,941.5| 3,968.9 
Wak ieeees teeenes Gunnisared owen coebintay Oi oe eee weenenchenente cece 12, 583. 0 5, 103. 4 5, 987. 9 1, 784. 5 
*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- 5 Revised to reflect change in classification in connection with the sale and redemp- 
sarily add to totals. tion of commodity stamps issued by the Surplus Marketing Administration. 
1 Revised Oct. 5, 1941. 6 Reflects adjustment to give effect to sec. 5, act of Oct. 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1127), by 


2 Figures for the ‘fiscal year 1942 to date, and for the fiscal year 1941, have been revised merging funds allotted to Federal Works Agency from allocations made by the Presi- 
by transferring expenditures of the U. 8. Maritime Commission from the depart-' dent to the War Department for —_ a housing, with funds appropriated to 
mental classification to national defense. The expenditures for the Maritime Com- Federal Works Agency for the same p 


mission include those heretofore classified as emergency ship construction. The figures 1 Expenditures included in totals for Tapertmentel, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
for Maritime Commission are net and include receipts credited to the construction Federal Security Agency, and all other.” See note 3. 
loan fund. 8 Exclusive of national-defense housing activities included with national defense 
3 Includes national-defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. above. 
4 Excludes that portion of Surplus Marketing Administration expenditures included § Credits, deduct. 
with transfers to trust accounts. 10 Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking funds and other appropriatious, 


II. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit* 
{On basis of daily Treasury statements. In million of dollars] 





Full fiscal years July 1 to Nov. 30 
Clsssifention Budget | ,ctual | Actual, | Actual, 
estimates, 1941 . fiscal year | fiscal year 
19421 1942 1941 








Net deficit (statement I)... ............-......ccccccce Rineceiabialidieeckaatnscadiiia Aiba sith daabad endghaiimetnenenscnwemiaeurtio 12, 583. 0 5, 103, 4 5, 987. 9 1, 784. 5 
Changes in cash accounts during period: 
Ce ee ee eee nn un ceanduccéucdavgusnccnonseadocavesedsese 2479, 4 742, ¢ 2313.7 173.7 
Ries oc ibleie oc iuenkind sands eeaeab tie tbdnentiseeincwededatbcdectspcassacenseconcceusee 12, 103. 6 5, 845. 8 5, 674, 2 1,710.8 
Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period..................---.----..------------ 37.8 3148.1 3 404, 2 405. 5 
Total financed by increase in public debt__.._..................-.----.--------------- Ri a ek a bel 12, 065. 8 5, 993. 9 6, 078. 4 | 1, 305, 2 
er CO i dn in bance ksh pecs hdcgbiashduang shh de skuddednescndhaandeccnessceonecnssan | _48,961.4 | 42, 967. 5 48, 961. 4 42, 967. 5 
a eh i i I RR oR ee! a ee PL EET 4 61, 027. 2 | § 48, 961. 4 | § 55, 039. 8 $44, 272.8 
*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- * Includes amounts necessary to cover total net advances from Treasury to govern- 
sarily add to totals. * mental corporations during the following periods: 
1 Revised Oct. 5, 1941. FE Rae tckccicstsdadikscivieduuccds cp -cunebobddecse< $197, 416, 250 
* Decrease, deduct. Se Ei Ae ee Ne vivid tntddcnndnnesss ccs cdececesaces 792, 878, 750 
3 Excess of expenditures over receipts, add. Seth, TA Se ee I osc tcc ccncccsnsasicidisiccivowssace * 47,000, 000 
4 Excinudes estimates of amounts to be advanced by Treasury to governmental cor- 
porations for the purpose of redeeming at maturity outstanding guaranteed obligations * Excess redemptions, deduct. 


and to meet expenditures made by such corporations. 
III, Statutory debt limitation 
{Under see. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, asamended as of Nov. 30, 1941. In millions of dollars] 


Neen Tn ern ee ae hd ee wants a bb sities 000. 9 
Cae! 8 | eee ee ae NE ey See cy OED She EL. ee | “ 
EN ERR OD LE ne OOS BEA EOE EE” LE | ES LRN SETAE TA | 55, 039.8 
Unearned discount on United states savings bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity value).......................----. | 1, 295. 5 
| 56, 335.3. 
I ere sl seh nneeltuallie sd Ab uaiiaieiniibilceame 570. 9 
Retebi es uc. tics Meecha ire ok eed Se ana a tte pee Sie ligt esieats 55, 764. 4 
Balance of borrowing authority. Space Fei ep ON PR EO gl ly iy Se 
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IV. General fund balance* 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 





Classification 











Full fiscal years July 1 to Nov. 30 





Budget Actual, Actual, 
estimates, Aen ‘| fiscal year | fiscal year 
1 





19421 942 1941 
Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
Working balance. ............... 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 
Increment on gold 143. 2 142.8 143, 2 142.8 
Seigniorage (silver)........ eecahdineipiieiin Sepa haRhewacensedséegtbbusdtentancqnercssenstascch seh obebasdinbatinn ddan: 605. 4 585, 2 605. 4 585. 2 
Fis nnwn nin anialosienibtinciciahinewonmnctinnppliinaninesnideidiiinbncigawitin taiattaian shaibemithadsidec i aie ele 2, 633. 2 1, 890. 7 2, 633. 2 1, 890.7 
Increases: 
SCR Te eS GR a ing oan ncn ww comp encocnnnsubandemnscncmimnemng eel ee £12, 065. 8 #5, $93. 9 *€, 078. 4 1, 305, 2 
Net receipts, trust accounts, ete... 2. .- 5... foccc on nc cic ce cceccoeccece wai bbeess odumedininbpatetienadunsmieineenimaen epee 37.8 2148, 1 * 404, 2 405. 5 
St caiiiasnichaniatatsihineiieniniaptialicnalaltiitdhiteastietiial ania eves dinkinen ciipouminneunn phlemdininntingbihiiianéinal iidnuiinmenescckiittieans 14, 736. 8 7, 736. 5 8, 307.4 3, 601. 5 
Decreases: 
Bae eG Bis etdiereeitn ect kns onc kuccacacywadticansucopescccccshubunésudnai oo ees 12, 583. 0 5, 103. 4 5, 987. 9 1, 784.5 
plence dn gumennd Rand ot GUE. OF BOO. doin ccs wesc cchidicidlias ching lienccnwithacdewedl cee, cs cane 2, 153. 8 2, 633. 2 2, 319. 5 1,817.0 


Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: 








Working balance... pte nbpehesuies thatthe si nodisnncddceeedaues poesonseeanbunnme Saves teksts ee a eae 1, 379. 9 1, 884. 6 1, 562.1 1, 078. 2 
Increment on gold_- | 5s a lnlibeidle Cabinbd scihahisibeds tbe citinn estianhktiesnialch oa ddsdiebbdiciene-s kin aiinde lalate ete 143.7 143. 2 143.3 143.0 
DOD GI niki hnitccdbntipiniiibitnnisiggonanetnateuiiabevihbechiingiuadambenthiaaien inti: ee aes 630. 2 605. 4 614. 1 595. 8 

en eee eee a a 2,153.8] 26332] 2,319.5 1,817.0 


“Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces 
sarily add to totals. 

1 Revised, Oct, 5, 1941. 

2 Net expenditures, deduct. 

’ Excludes estimated increase in the public debt on account of amounts to be ad 
vanced by the Treasury to governmental corporations for the purpose of redeeming 
at maturity outstanding guaranteed. obligations and to meet expenditures made by 
such corporations. 








‘Includes amounts necessary to cover total net advances from Treasury to govern- 
—— corporations during the following periods: 





eo ie SBE SpE eS LS GS EE ay Sar a bere $197, 416, 250 
July 1, 1941, to November 1941__. 792, 878, 750 
July i, 1940, re ae sowgun elem - *% 47,000, 000 


e Excess redemptions, deduct. 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest* as of Nov. 36, 1941 
[In miltions of dollars] 














Outstanding obligations ! 











. ott " Limit of |_ es tea 
Corporation or agency authority animemrencos nea 

Total Matured ? , Unmatured 
Ces Ce ee tn i cana eeadenntnbiatnbinnssosépbunhhunudgeess named aa 2, 650. 0 701, £ 0.2 701. 1 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation ........-- jcudlcénedan aiidiadaahesdobevssnhutdediinanaiakawecsdadumendce’ eae 2, 000. 0 1, 269. 5 —. 1, 269. 4 
Wodienal Thetis Te nn ok has Dini ew ea Sahn sai ccs ce nalcancesicnteucihuseddnsiin nse npaneai fy ®4, 300. 0 21.0 A 20. 9 
here GT Re Cds sceteie cin nck ee ee ee a Sea etine Saccccwccccccusccsesgancnbacénsustunsamuaaanea ‘4, 750. 0 2, 416. 4 7.4 2, 408. 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.......... pahupeetideocntae Ldsecteddawabeesins ietanclnigionsGalgineeinakiod wd waivasighin pauedia £8, 887. 0 801. 6 1 6 
Tweets Va MIEN qo nocnn céccdsncdentesbhonsccuscuctecdasdshbabbnbiinotiedodblocs acute cubeuddausaduaae cea 661.8 
UW, @; Mnibie: RNG. 5 sisi eke ccccb ie dba cde oe a aR 2 ced See ae 700. 0 | 
UU. B. Diertiiend Cem, oss win on we cc cncccetsdnnsindnd cviinccblebbultnss cocdsdescncotdodabutslalidsatadiarctiadaade € 200. 0 

TURN... cocmdecconce.<-<ssunbleleenssdassiadeceedeeneaie nesaeensce eesesneccosecccose snavecdevesvaakssoateuswnessba | wbetheen aime 
| 


*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not neces- 
sarily add to totals 

1 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 

? Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment 
of all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured 
principal amounting to $8.0 m illion and interest of $4.7 million. 

Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount may he increased by 
$1,000,000 ,000 upon § approval by the President. Debentures may be issued and tendered 
only in exchange for insured property acquired through foreclosure. 

‘ The corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750.0 
millions to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage Icans or 
for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loans ex 
pired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of 


retiring its outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be 
retired, which would net affect the net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936. 

5 Includes all amounts of outstanding loans and commitments under indefinite 
authorizations. 

6 Exclusive of $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by the 
Reconstructi ion Finance C orporation. 

’ The limit of $800,000.000 on the amount of issues may be increased only by the 

amount of issues for refunding purposes. 

8 Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of 
mortgages and the issuance of debentures. 

*° The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the 
—— — including obligations guaranteed by the United States. 
See statement VI. 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies* as of Oct. 31, 1941 
{In millions of dollars] 





Assets Liabilities 


. | 
Exclusive of 
amounts due 


Corporation or agency 


















Net worth 











Due to Government 
corporations and 





Due from | Obligations > 
All other |Proprietary 



































> ne | Government guaranteed ieee Rie 
eae corpora- | by t | (including the United Other 
rations and | tons and 7 ee ere Btates 
Sana | 6agencies! Ss ag 2 
agencies | agencies States Other 
CommeGity OreG CenpaitR * avcsecécaiictiecccdnssccpniesesiusesioute 1,212, 2 vheeicintnind DT Viciunocudnnsalnnanteatttat 3. 2 101.3 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation...................-....-:..-.--..--.-- 1, 454, 2 Gy. « Re Ved co os acSUieee eae ous .8 100.0 
PeGeral ousting AGRMIIRIIOR. .<~ cnncccn ec ccksksctesscsccctcidaddcuccncé SRB hiocncent eee, 7 eee eer 9 70. 3 
ee eee ee 2, 492. 7 100. 0 | .8 100, 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation...............- aneguibanmiiaasiausdealaal 1, 936. 3 1, 463. 0 . 4 8 552, 9 
Tees Varey Raley jo... odo dsntecdsasuubbebceadweneein 447, 2 6 | 2,2 3 368, 7 
U.s g Authority A ak Be ee eee eae _. St eee | 5, 2 138, 8 
U.S ne Commission........- oe imbinbeee 610. 3 5.0 2. 0 213. 3 
Fed i bank > 5 i oe bt iuas toiedinnd nithinallll aicbainedeiinied 2.3 213, 5 222.7 
Al 483.7 | | -3} 2313.2 205. 5 
Sut i 2, 067.1 6, 984. 0 | 420.9 1,191. 4 | 33. 2 4, 172.9 428. 2 
Le Interagency rest SL —420.9.| 1,191.4 |....-- OORT Bi cdinaln} <a 
Tota ‘ ee ane C008. 6 been ccceseex |------------ 3. 2 3, 718.1 428, 2 





*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest million and will not neces- 
sarily add to totals. 

1 Includes capital stock and paid-in surplus of Government corporations and agencies, 

* Includes principal and accrue terest 

’ This is exclusive of the an a of the Government’s financial interest in these 
agencies on account of obligations held by the Treasury and included as liabilities under 
“Due to Governmer a corporations and agencies—Treasury.” 








the caption 


4 Includes items referred to in note 3. 

Note.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treas- 
ury Department from the respective corporaticns and agencies. The amounts covering 
obligations guaranteed by the United States differ from those shown in table V for the 
reason that they are stated in this table as of Oct. 31, 1941, instead of Nov. 30, 1941, and 
include accrued interest. 
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One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Adoption of Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp an address delivered by me on 
Monday night, December 15, by radio, 
over a coast-to-coast network from 
Washington, on the occasion of the ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Bill 
of Rights. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, when I accepted the 
kind invitation to speak tonight on the ob- 
servance of the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the adoption of our Bill of Rights 
we were not engaged in all-out war. 

Since that day a treacherous and devastat- 
ing attack has been made upon our citizens, 
our armed forces, and our possessions in the 
Pacific, and war was declared upon us by 
Japan; and, in quick succession, war was de- 
clared upon our country by the nations of 
Germany and Italy; and, subsequently, by 
lesser nations. 

Accepting that challenge and those decla- 
rations of aggression against us, the Congress 
of the United States has, with speed and 
unanimity, declared a state of war to exist 
between the United States of America and 
Japan and Germany and Italy as well. 

Tonight I discuss the Bill of Rights in ac- 
cordance with the plan set out by the reso- 
lution adopted by our Congress. Our Bill of 
Rights is not a separate document. It is a 
part of the written Constitution of the 
United States. It consists of the first 10 
amendments to that Constitution. The 
Constitution itself, as you know, was the re- 
sult of great minds of men who deliberated 
for approximately 4 months after our country 
had won its right by war to be free and inde- 
pendent of any other country in the world. 
It established the written rules by which 
our form of government was designed to 
divide the authority and the power of the 
Government over the people. It was the re- 
sult not only of the 4 months of deliberation 
of the delegates to our Constitutional Con- 
vention, but it was the result 6f countless 
centuries of the longings, hopes, dreams, and 
the prayers of men and women throughout 
the world who were determined that some 
day there would be a government where the 
government would receive its power by the 
consent of the governed; where the govern- 
ment would have a limitation on its power 
over the rights and the liberties of the people; 
where the dignity would not be vested in the 
ruler alone; but the dignity of the individual 
citizen would be predominant. 

When the original Constitution was draft- 
ed and submitted to the States for ratifica- 
tion, there were many who feared that it did 
not provide the guaranty of individual liberty. 
Strong arguments were made against its rat- 
ification unless those sacred guaranties were 
incorporated in it. Those able men who were 
anxious that a common government be es- 


tablished, assured the people that this Con- 
stitution could be amended and that the first 
amendments would include the guaranties of 
these individual rights. 

The Constitution was ratified, and prompt- 
ly the amendments were adopted. I think 
it is important to note that the very first 
amendment provided for freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, and 
the right of assembly, and the right of the 
people to petition their Government for a 
redress of grievances. 

The other amendments provided for the 
right to bear arms; the right to the security of 
the home against the military power; against 
the search and seizure; the right to liberty; 
the right to possess property; and due process 
of law; the right of the citizens against ac- 
cusations made against them; the right to a 
trial by jury; the right against excessive bail 
and excessive fines, or against cruel or un- 
usual punishments. 

And, last and by no means the least, the 


‘tenth amendment provided that: 


“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively, or to the people.” 

Under this Constitution, with these amend- 
ments reverently respected as the Bill of 
Rights, our Nation moved on its course of 
building a new and finer civilization that was 
so appealing to many people of all races, 
creeds, colors, and nationalities that they 
headed for America. 

America today, as it faces perhaps the most 
prolonged and desperate struggle in its his- 
tory, is composed of all these races, creeds, 
and colors of the men and women of the 
world. Out of their freedom of spirit, their 
inventive genius, their courage and determi- 
nation, we have built here the finest civiliza- 
tion on earth, and we are determined to de- 
fend it and to preserve it to the end that it 
shall ultimately be the light of the civilized 
world. 

Much of our creatness is the result of the 
tolerance and the respect that we have in 
America, one for the other. In our land we 
have not questioned each other as to religion. 
The only question was allegiance to the com- 
mon country that allowed every man his free- 
dom of choice as to the method and means by 
which he worshiped his Creator. 

We have not questioned each other’s na- 
tionality, nor color. The only question was 
dedication to the preservation of our form of 
government that provides equal opportunity 
for all. 

Our very greatness today is that all our 
people, regardless of nationality, creed, or 
color, are standing as one, ready to fight, and 
die, if necessary, that such a government, 
such a tolerance, and such a respect for each 
other shall survive. 

Our Constitution has provided for the se- 
lection of our executives, our representatives 
in the Congress, and the members of our 
judicial system. It provided, among other 
things, for open discussion and debate. It 
provided a legally constituted forum where 
the representatives of the peaple might ex- 
press their view as they deemed it to be right; 
and, it provided further far the individual 
citizen to speak, expressing his personal opin- 
ion; for freedom of the press to disseminate 
news and expressions of thought; that men 
might assemble into groups, associations, or 
committees to advance a combined view of 
their collective thinking. 

During the last months there has been 
great controversy over our foreign policy. It 
has been debated vigorously in the Congress 
of the United States, in the press, over the 
air, in meeting halls, in the fields, and on the 
street corners of America. The very vigor 
with which divergent views were expressed in 
@ land of free men was a healthy sign that 
we are virile, courageous, and alive. 

Many people throughout the world mis- 
took the meaning of our freedom of speech 
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and thought that our previous internal dis- 
agreements regarding the wisdom of our poli- 
cies would mean a weakening of our country 
from within. They felt that because we 
availed ourselves of our fundamental rights, 
guaranteed us by our Constitution, that we 
were not a united people. They engaged in 
the false and despicable hope that they would 
find dissension among our people to the ex- 
tent that we would not respond to their armed 
attack. 

On Sunday, December 7, 1941, when our 
people were following the peaceful dictates of 
their conscience, attending the church or 
activities of their choice, while our Secretary 
of State was engaging in sincere effort to work 
out an agreement with a representative of 
the deceitful Japanese Government, sent here 
as a decoy>to lure us from an impending 
danger, the Japanese struck their treacherous 
blow against our people and our possessions 
in the Pacific. They killed our American 
soldiers, sailors, marines, and civilians, and 
sunk or crippled our ships of the sea and of 
the air. 

But they did more than they knew. When 
they killed our men, when they sunk our 
ships, they sunk our differences of opinion in 
America. They cemented our Nation as no 
treacherous people have ever cemented us 
before. 

I predict tonight that although that blow 
on Sunday, December 7, for the moment ap- 
peared to be a tragic blow for America, 
through our united determination, our spirit, 
our cooperation, through the unity of our 
productive forces and our unity of will, it 
will prove to be the most tragic blow ever 
struck in history for Japan. 

History will record the correctness of the 
various views expressed within our own coun- 
try before that hour. Any discussion of the 
correctness of the views or of the steps taken 
that led us to that moment must and will be 
deferred to another day. There is only one 
cause at hand, and that is the unity of our 
people to win this war. Now that we have 
been treacherously and aggressively attacked 
by a foreigy power, this is our war. The 
Congress of the United States has so declared 
it. We authorized the President of the 
United States, and directed him, to employ 
the entire naval and military forces of our 
country and the resources of our entire people 
to bring this conflict to a successful and vic- 
torious end. 

We still have our Bill of Rights, thank God, 
that gave us the creative genius of free men 
by which we will out-produce all the slave 
people of the world; we will produce the 
machines to meet and win the war that these 
aggressor nations have thrust upon us. We 
have, by the grace of God, under the Bill of 
Rights developed a courage and a determina- 
tion of free men that will out-fight the slave 
people of the earth. Although we have the 
Bill of Rights and will fight to our death to 
preserve it, we will willingly forego many 
of the personal rights, lest some word of 
ours, lest some act of ours, might contribute 
or be interpreted to contribute to disunity. 
The blood shed by those gallant mien of our 
Navy, our Army, and our Marines and civil- 
ians, as well, in the outposts of our civiliza- 
tion, has cemented us into one for ultimate 
victory. They have not died in vain. 

They were not all of one nationality. They 
were not all of one religious belief. They 
were not all of one origin; but, they were 
one in the service of our common country; 
and as we shar- the grief of their loved ones 
in their sacrifice, we rise to fight as one. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
While we pledge all-out effort for unity, 
neither the people nor their representatives 
in Congress should forfeit their right to in- 
quire for fact or truth, or fail to offer con- 
structive criticism wherever it is warranted 
to insure the most effective and efficient con- 
duct of our war effort. 

We must remember that class, racial, and 
religious hatreds come from the bitterness of 
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war; and we must guard zealously—you and 
I—our every word, lest something that we 
say might contribute to intolerance or might 
be construed by some malicious person to 
mean that we caused disunity. 

Japan has attacked and declared war on 
us; Germany, Italy, and others have declared 
War upon us, too. We accept that challenge. 
Our Congress, by unanimous vote in the 
Senate, one of which votes was my own, and 
with only one dissenting vote in the House, 
has declared a state of war to exist. 

I came to the Senate pledged not to vote 
to cend our sons to fight and die on foreign 
shores unless we were attacked. That pledge 
has faithfully been adhered to. The attack 
has come. It is now our war. I voted to 
accept it. And with my vote I pledge my life 
again to the defense of our country. 

Valiant America stands united and un- 
afraid 

Not only the Congress responded immedi- 
ately, but our whole people responded as one. 
Our courageous womanhood has responded. 
Labor has responded and volunteered to set 
aside its differences, and pledged its full co- 
operation. That same pledge has come from 
industry and from the farms of America; it 
has come from the schools and the labora- 
tories of America; it has come from the rib- 
bon counter and the workbench. A united 
peopie who longed for peace will now fight for 
victory. The courage of our women, the gal- 
lantry of our men, the efficiency of our enter- 
prise, the devotion of the whole people rise 
as one to say: 


“Valiant America, we salute you; 

Joyous as befits our youth, 

Reverently as becomes our devotion, 

Silently in accord with the hidden depths of 
a soul 

That guards our sacred heritage.” 


One hundred and thirty million Americans 
stand as one, moving as One, producing as 
one, fighting as one; we will win this war! 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
HON. FRANCIS BIDDLE, AND INTRODUC- 
TION BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH, LI- 
BRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
on the occasion of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights at the dedication cere- 
monies of the Thomas Jefferson room 
in the Library of Congress Annex; also, 
the remarks of Archibald MacLeish, 
Librarian of Congress, introducing 
Attorney General Biddle. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF HON. ARCHIBALD MAC LEISH 

Rarely are a place, an occasion, and a per- 
son more happily brought together than here. 
We meet in the Library of Congress on the 
one-hundred rnd fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights, to hear Francis 
Biddle, the Attoruey General of the United 
States, speak in dedication of the Jefferson 
room in that library. 

The Library of Congress is Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s library, built upon the foundation of 
Jefferson’s collection of books, and the room 
now dedicated to Jefferson is a room which 
has been newly decorated with fine murals on 
the Jeffersonian theme by the American 
painter, Ezra Winter. 

As for the American Bill of Rights, that 
document owes more to Jefferson than to any 
other man. And Francis Biddle, a great- 
great grandson of Edmund Randolph, Jeffer- 
son’s friend anu first Attorney General of the 
United States, is one of the most courageous 
of living American liberals, a man who can 
be counted on to oppose in the future, as 
he has opposed in the past, the forces of 
reaction and oppression against which our 
Bill of Rights was aimed, forces which have 
now gained strength throughout the world 
with the success of that great surge of re- 
action and intolerance and oppression which 
the Nazi war actually is. 

Opposite the Attorney General as he 
speaks to you now is Winter’s mural bearing 
Jefferson’s eloquent words: “The earth be- 
longs always to the living generation. They 
may manage it then and what proceeds from 
it as they please during their usufruct. They 
are masters, to», of their own persons and 
consequently may govern them as they 
please.” 

To that proposition and to the spirit in 
which Thomas Jefferson uttered it not only 
this room but indeed this library and this 
Government are dedicated. 

I have the honor to present to you a great 
defender of the principle these words declare, 
Francis Biddle, the fifty-seventh Attorney 
General of the United States. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANCIS BIDDLE, ATTORNEY 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


We are met here today to dedicate the 
Thomas Jefferson room of the Library of Con- 
gress on the occasion of the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. That the ob- 
servance of this day on which as a Nation 
we reaffirm our passionate belief in our own 
individual freedoms should take place in a 
room dedicated to the free spirit of Jefferson 
is altogether fitting. He did not draft the 
first 10 amendments of the Constitution 
which are known as our Bill of Rights; but 
he had written, 15 years before: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed, by 
their Creator, with certain unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” These “unalienable 
rights”—rights which, Jefferson believed, no 
government could or should withhold from 
the people—had not found explicit expres- 
sion in the Constitution; and even before its 
adoption Jefferson wrote to Madison from 
Paris, where he was our minister, that we 
should have a “bill of rights, providing 
clearly, and without the aid of sophism, for 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, pro- 
tection against standing armies, restriction of 
monopolies, the eternal and unremitting 
force of the habeas corpus laws, and trials 
by jury in all matters of fact triable by the 
laws of the land * * *. Let me add,” he 
continued, “that a bill of rights is what the 
people are entitled to against every govern- 
ment on earth, general or particular; and 
what no just government should refuse, or 
rest on inference.” 
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James Madison, a Member of Congress, 
drew the amendments; and, after some modi- 
fication, they were ratified by the States. 
Twenty-five years later, writing from Monti- 
cello to a friend, Jefferson said: “The true 
foundation of republican government is the 
equal right of every citizen, in his person and 
property, and in their management. Try by 
this, as a tally, every provision of our Con- 
stitution, and see if it hangs directly on the 
will of the people.” 

Today we are at war with the great Axis 
Powers, and with their little satellites. This 
war will test whether the free democracies 
can endure and whether their people can 
remain free. Other wars we have fought in 
which both these issues were at stake; and 
each war has left us with no less power nor 
our people with less freedom. We fought the 
Revolution to achieve that freedom, and the 
Civil War to sustain the unity of that power. 
A hundred and fifty years ago we were but a 
scattered handful of freemen, snouldering the 
wilderness that we had not tamed. But we 
were freemen. The first thing that had to 
be done was to unite the little states into 
the strength of a nation uhder a single law; 
that was the Constitution. But that was 
not enough; with power must go freedom, and 
we added the Bill of Rights, to secure to the 
common men and women who had fought 
and won their Revolution, the dignity of in- 
dividual human beings. We gave order and 
authority to the new Nation; for the indi- 
vidual we preserved freedom of religion, of 
speech, of the press, and security against 
unwarrantable searches and seizures, and of 
trial by jury. 

These rights which today England and 
America and the other democracies are de- 
fending are not new concepts, spun from 
theory, but are as ancient as history, and 
express the gradual evolution in the long and 
fierce battle between the people and their 
oppressors. In England they found expres- 
sion in Magna Carta in 1215, in the Statutes 
of Westminster in 1275, in the Petition of 
Right in 1628, in the Habeas Corpus Act of 
1679. So that, as the Supreme Court has 
observed, the Bill of Rights was “not in- 
tended to lay down any novel principle of 
government, but simply to embody certain 
guaranties and immunities which we had in- 
herited from our English ancestors.” The 
State of Virginia had adopted a declaration 
of rights in 1776, several weeks before she 
adopted her constitution. Pennsylvania had 
shortly followed, and then Maryland and 
Massachusetts, all before the Federal amend- 
ments. 

And today these rights are real and actual 
during a war in which England’s back is 
against the wall; but in the midst of which 
her Parliament sits, her courts are open, and 
her people and the press are fiee to speak— 
and do speak—their minds in criticism of the 
Government they have elected to represent 
them. 

This pride and dignity of the individual 
human being, his insistence that his govern- 
ment shall be his, and be no mere creature 
of the government, finds expression in all 
races and at all times. I like to think of 
the oath sworn by the subjects of the King 
of Aragon, in the Middle Ages, given to their 
sovereign lord. It ran: “We, who are as good 
as you, swear to you, who are no better than 
we, to accept you as our king and sovereign 
lord, provided that you observe all our liber- 
ties and laws; but if not, then not.” 

We have heard for the past few years that 
the ways of democracies are slow and cumber- 
some; that the belief in the democratic proc- 
esses somehow saps the strength of the state; 
that the state alone should be free, alone 
should be strong, undivided in its will by 
the differences between political parties who 
may disagree with its policies or actions. 
There has been much talk of the inability of 














democratic countries to strike fast when the 
time came. Our Teutonic neighbor said we 
were soft, and sneered at America, and divided 
up the W Hemisphere—on paper. 
Twenty-five ago Germany had said the 
same thing—the United States was without 
pride, was so rotten with material ambition, 
with desire for profits, that we would never 
fight. They torpedoed our vessels, and we 
went to war. We were patient then, as we 
have been patient now. We hated war then, 
as we hate it now. We were patient, easy- 
going, slow to move then, as we have been 
now. But when the time came, and the Pres- 
ident called us to stand by him, the country 
was a unit. 

And even more universally today our 
130,000,000 people are united in one pur- 

and one spirit, for they know now 
that the Axis attack is directed at our 
shores, and that the Axis scheme is a world 
scheme, that includes the domination of our 
free land and the enslavement of our free 
people. Last Sunday’s attack was as much a 
bombardment on our way of life as it was on 
Pearl Harbor, for the enemy knows as well 
as we that the world cannot go on half slave 
and half free. 

The Bill of Rights that we are met here to 
honor is but a piece of paper. But so is the 
flag only a bit of bunting, as Justice Holmes 
once said, and added: “Its red is our life- 
blood, its stars our world, its blue our heaven.” 
The Bill of Rights is a symbol of what as 
free and proud Americans we cherish and 
defend. For, as Jefferson said, we believe 
that “the earth belongs always to the living 
generation. They may manage it then, and 
what proceeds from it, as they please, during 
their usufruct. They are masters too of their 
own persons and consequently may govern 
them as they please.” 

But no charter, no law of words written on 
paper, is self-enforcing. War threatens all 
civil rights; and although we have fought 
wars before, and our personal freedoms have 
survived, there have been periods of gross 
abuse, when hysteria and hate and fear ran 
high, and when minorities were unlawfully 
and cruelly abused. Every man who cares 
about freedom, about a government by law— 
and all freedom is based on fair administra- 
tion of the law—must fight for it for the 
other man with whom he disagrees, for the 
right of the minority, for the chance for the 
underprivileged with the same passion of 
insistence as he claims for his own rights. 
If we care about democracy, we must care 
about it as a reality for others as well as for 
ourselves; yes, for aliens, for Germans, for 
Italians, for Japanese, for those who are with 
us as well as those who are against us: For 
the Bill of Rights protects not only American 
citizens but all human beings who live on our 
American soil, under our American flag. The 
rights of Anglo-Saxons, of Jews, of Catholics, 
of Negroes, of Slavs, Indians--all are alike 
before the law. And this we must remember 
and sustain—that is, if we really love justice, 
and really hate the bayonet and the whip and 
the gun, and the whole gestapo method as 
a way of handling human beings. 

The Bill of Rights was written in the birth 
of a new nation. Great moments in the his- 
tory of every idea spring from the circum- 
stances out of which it is born, and from 
which it may find rebirth. The bravest words 
become but words when the pulse of life has 
been emptied from them. It is for us to see 
that this does not happen to our Bill of 
Rights. We must carry forward into this new 
conflict, into this new danger, whose long 
end we cannot now foresee, into Our new 
world order of democratic intention and 
democratic power, the living words and spirit 
of Thomas Jefferson and of James Madison. 
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Lt. George S. Welch, United States Army 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL © 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





ARTICLES FROM THE WILMINGTON (DEL.) 
STAR AND THE WASHINGTON EVENING 
STAR 





Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article taken from the 
Wilmington Star cf December 14, 1941, 
with reference to the heroism of Lt. 
George S. Welch, of Wilmington, Del., 
who was cited for bravery at Hawaii; also, 
an article as to the same man from the 
Washington Evening Star of December 
15, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 

{From the Wilmington (Del.) Star of 

December 14, 1941] 
Gtiory! 

A Wilmington boy, Second Lt. George 8. 
Welch, has won everlasting fame and a cita- 
tion from the Army yesterday. He partici- 
pated with five other youthful American 
aviators in bringing down 20 Jap planes. 
Proud indeed is Wilmington that one of her 
brave sons furnishes such an example and 
inspiration to all his comrades under the 
glorious Stars and Stripes. 


Lt. Grorck WELCH CITED ror BRAVERY 


Second Lt. George S. Welch, 906 Black- 
shire Road, Wilmington, has been cited for 
heroism in the battle against the Japanese, 
the War Department announced yesterday. 

Calling the action of Welch and Second 
Lt. Kenneth M. Taylor, of Hominy, Okla., 
“magnificent,” Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short re- 
ported the citation in a communique from 
Washington. 

Lieutenant Welch is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. George L. Schwartz, 906 Blackshire 
Road. He is 23 years old, and was born in 
Wilmington during World War No.1. Because 
of the prejudice against German-sounding 
names at that time, both he and his brother 
Dehn, also in the armed forces, were given 
his mother’s maiden name, Welch. They 
have always gone under this name. 

Lieutenant Welch attended Friends School 
here and St. Andrew’s Academy, in Middle- 
town. Following his graduation from this 
institution, he attended Purdue University, 
at Lafayette, Ind., for 3 years. 

In February 1940 he was accepted for 
training as a flying cadet in the United 
States Army and was sent to Glendale, Calif., 
for his first month’s schooling. From there 
he was transferred to Texas, where he at- 
tended flying schools at Brooks, Kelly, and 
Randolph Fields. He received his second 
lieutenant’s commission in the late summer 
of 1940. 

Lieutenant Welch was first assigned to 
duty at Hamilton Field, Calif. In February 
of last year he was detailed to Hawali. Be- 
fore war was declared he had been granted 
furlough in February. 
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Incidentally, last Sunday, the day Hawaii 
was attacked by the Japanese, Lieutenant 
Welch’s mother returned to Wilmington, 
after several months’ visit with her son. 

When told by the Sunday Star of the cita- 
tion of bravery granted their son, both Mr 
and Mrs. Schwartz responded by asking, “but 
where is he? Is he injured? How can we 
find out about him?” 

Inasmuch as wires from the War Depart- 
ment have already reached parents, whose 
sons have been injured in combat in Hawaii, 
it is assumed that since no such word has as 
yet been received by the Schwartz family, 
their son’s condition must be satisfactory. 

Dehn Welch, Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz's othe: 
son, is also in the air service, having just re- 
cently enlisted. He is stationed at McChord 
Field in Washingtcn. 

The citation was contained in a communi- 
que confirming previous reports from Hawaii 
that more than 20 Japanese planes were shot 
down in the attack which seriously blasted 
the American stronghold. 

The text of communique, which recited the 
feats of heroism in detail: 

“1. Hawaii: The War Department has been 
advised by Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, com- 
manding the Hawaiian Department, that nu- 
merous spectacular feats of heroism on the 
part of American Army fliers were charac- 
teristic of the fight during the surprise attack 
of Japanese aircraft at Honolulu on Decem- 
ber 7. More than 20 Japanese planes were 
destroyed during the attack. Typifying the 
magnificent fighting cf American pilots, Gen- 
eral Short cited the following examples: 

“Second Lt. Kenneth M. Taylor, 514 South 
Petit Street, Hominy, Okla., and Second Lt. 
George S. Welch, 906 Blackshire Road, Wil- 
mington, Del., both flying Curtiss single-seat 
pursuit planes, early in the raid, attacked a 
formation of six Japanese planes. Each offi- 
cer shot down two enemy planes. The other 
two Japanese planes escaped for the time 
being. 

“A short time later, Lieutenant Welch, 
alone, engaged two Japanese planes, and, 
after maneuvers worthy of a veteran fighter, 
shot them both down.” 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of December 15, 1941] 


LIEUTENANT WELCH’s BaG or Four JAP PLANES 
AT Hawall EXCEEDED ONLY By LUKE’s FEAT IN 
1918 


(By Nelson Shepard) 


By shooting down four Japanese planes over 
Honolulu in bis first battle flight on Decem- 
ber 7, Army Air Corps officials said today 
Second Lt. George S. Welch, 23, of Wilming- 
ton, Del., established a single day’s record of 
victories exceeded only by one American ace 
during the first World War. 

That record belonged to Second Lt. Frank 
Luke, Jr., of Phoenix, Ariz., known as the 
“Balloon Buster,” who bagged three German 
planes and two balloons within 10 minutes 
on September 17, 1918. 

Lieutenant Welch, who apparently escaped 
unscratched, was one of the six youthful 
Army flyers cited for numerous spectacular 
feats of heroism by Lt Gen. Walter C. Short, 
commanding the Army’s Hawaiian Depart- 
ment, in reporting on the performances of 
American pilots during the early-morning 
surprise attack on Pearl Harbor and Honolulu. 

HIS BAPTISM OF FIRE 
Officials here said Lieutenant Welch's per- 


formance was even more remarkable because 
his encounter was his baptism of fire. Even 


the famous Capt. Eddie ®ickenbacker, leading 
American ace in the first World War, with 26 
confirmed victories to his credit, did not 
shoot down more than 2 enemy planes in a 
single engagement. 
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Early in the Honolulu raid Lieutenant 
Welch and Lt. Kenneth N. Taylor, of Hominy, 
Okla., attacked a formation of six Japanese 
planes. Each shot down two and the remain- 
ing pair escaped. A short time later Lieu- 
tenant Welch outmaneuvered two other 
Japanese planes and destroyed them single- 
handed. 

In a short and spectacular career Lieuten- 
ant Luke accounted for victories over 4 planes 
and 14 balloons before he met his own death 
behind the German lines. His plane had 
been forced down, but the young Arizonian 
leaped out and died fighting, pistol in hand. 

Air Corps officers said that in those days 
additional credit was given for bringing down 
balloons because they were close to the 
ground behind enemy lines and always 
strongly protected by air and ground forces. 


IN HARGNEY’S COMMAND 


Lieutenant Luke was with the Twenty- 
seventh Pursuit Squadron and Captain Rick- 
enbacker was commanding officer of the 
Ninety-fourth Pursuit Squadron. Both be- 
longed to the First Pursuit Group, com- 
manded by Col. Harold Hargney, who now 
lives in Washington. 

Officials said another American pilot of 
World War I, Lt. David Putnam, who served 
with both the French and American flying 
forces, brought down three German planes in 
one flight 

Captain Rickenbacker was credited with 
bringing down two German planes in a single 
dog fight on four or five different occasions. 
One source said he shot down four planes in 
one day, but it was believed to be on differ- 
ent flights. Colonel Hargney, in his own 
book dealing with the exploits of the First 
Pursuit force in France, does not credit Cap- 
tain Rickenbacker with more than two Ger- 
man planes on a single day. 

Captain Rickenbacker, now president of 
Eastern Air Lines, was seriously injured a few 
months ago in a plane crash during a storm 
in Georgia. 





Constitutional Morality 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 
ARTICLE BY JEREMIAH 8S. BLACK 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Jeremiah §S. Black on constitutional 
morality. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Grote, the most learned and thoughtful 
of modern historians, has shown by divers 
examples that fidelity to the fundamental 
law—which he terms constitutional moral- 
ity—is the one indispensable condition upon 
which the safety and success of every free 
government must depend. The high career 
of Athens, from the expulsion of the Peisis- 
tratids to a period after the death of 
Pericles—the marvel and the admiration of 
ali time—was plainly due to the faithful 
practice of this supreme virtue. It was this 


that made the steady Romans strong enough 
to shake the world. England observes not 
only the theories but the minutest forms of 
her constitution, when legislating for her 
own people, and that has given her domestic 
tranquility and solid power at home; her 
shame and her misfortunes are all traceable 
to the disregard of it in dealing with colonies 
and outside dependencies. Constitutional 
morality was cherished and inculcated by 
our fathers in the early ages of the Republic, 
as the great principle which should be the 
sheet anchor of our peace at home and our 
safety abroad, and to the end that it might 
never be forgotten, they imposed a solemn 
oath upon every legislator and every officer 
to keep it and observe it with religious care 
at all times and under all circumstances. In 
contrast with the self-imposed restraints of 
the American democracy, Grote mentions 
the French, a nation high in the scale of in- 
telligence, but utterly destitute of attach- 
ment to any constitution or any form of 
government, except as a matter of present 
convenience. You know what came of it— 
11 revolutions in less than 80 years—a his- 
tory filled with wrong and outrage—a people 
forever alternating between abject slavery 
and the license of ferocious crime. 

It is as plain as the noonday sun that with- 
out constitutional morality every pretense 
of patriotism must be false and counterfeit. 
The man who says he loves his country, and 
yet strikes a fatal blow at the organic law 
upon which her life depends, shows his sin- 
cerity as Nero proved his filial affection when 
he killed his mother and mutilated her body. 

A violation of constitutional law is not an 
offense which is ever made venial by the occa- 


sion, You cannot do evil that good may 
come. The evil is there, and the good never 
comes. 


No matter how unimportant the breach 
may seem; though small at first, it will widen 
like a crevasse in the Mississippi, until the 
whole stream of arbitrary power goes rushing 
through it. Besides, the grade of a crime is 
not measured by the extent of the particular 
mischief. Forgery is forgery, whether the sum 
obtained by it be great or small, and murder 
is not mitigated by showing that the victim 
was short of stature. 

It often happens that legislators, as well as 
other men, feel themselves hampered by such 
restrictions; but that does not authorize dis- 
regard of them. You cannot break lawlessly 
over the Constitution because it confines you 
to limits inconveniently narrow. . 

In this country all men and all ciasses 
are equal No one can lawfully say to an- 
other, “Stand aside, I am holier than thou,” 
and push him from his place on the platform 
of the Constitution. Superior sanctity is not 
a thing to be safely believed; it is easily simu- 
lated; it is often false, and, when it comes 
into politics, it is almost universally put on 
to cover some base and malicious design. 
The Scribes and Pharisees were hypocrites. 

The party whose rights are injuriously af- 
fected by vicious acts of Congress outside the 
Constitution may be weak and defenseless, 
the inhabitants of a distant territory, and 
the members of an unpopular sect whose 
complaint cannot reach the general ear, and 
would excite no sympathy if it did. But these 
are the very considerations which plead most 
strongly against the usurpation of ungranted 
power to destroy them. This is no appeal to 
your magnanimity, but a mere suggestion 
that the Constitution was made most espe- 
cially for the weak. 

We are not all agreed about the wisdom of 
the Constitution or the virtue of the men who 
made it, but whether you like or loathe it, 
you are equally bound to obey it. When you 
break it you do not diminish your guilt in the 
least by calling it an agreement with death 
and a covenant with hell. 

Nor can you change the nature or lessen 
the degree of the wrong by your contemptuous 
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feeling for the object. He may be altoze: her 
unworthy of your favor. but you owe him Jus- 
tice, and you must pay the debt to the utter- 
most. A legal right is, in anc of iiself. a very 
respectable thing, however much you may 
hate and despise the man or body of men thai 
sets it up. 

Moreover constitutional morality means 
general morality in all things public and pri- 
vate, and the converse of the proposition is 
also true. Political power, under our system, 
is a trust given and accepted upon certain 
covenanted terms, and to be executed within 
certain limitations. A willful breach of this 
trust by transgressing its limitations, per- 
verting its purposes, or violating its condi- 
tions is an act of persOnal dishonesty which 
not only corrupts the officer who commits it 
but demoralizes all other citizens who are 
tempted by their personal or party attach- 
ments to defend or apologize for the wrong. 

Thus the floodgates of iniquity are set wide 
open—all that is pure in morals, all that is 
perfect in politics, all that is holy in religion 
are swept away; the public conscience swings 
from its moorings, the baser passions become 
masterless, and rapacity riots in the spoils of 
its lawless victories. If you are not satisfied 
with a free Constitution, honestly obeyed, 
give us a despotism, but save us from a 
rotten republic if you can. 

I have not offered this feeble and faint sup- 
port to the doctrine of constitutional moral- 
ity because I suppose you to be against it, but 
for quite a different reason. I know very well 
that I am not addressing men who claim that 
their own resentments or their own interests 
are a higher law than the Constitution they 
have sworn to support, or a better rule of 
action than the law of God, which commands 
them to keep their oaths. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE KIWANIS 
CLUB, OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith a _ resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Kiwanis Club, of Chatta- 
nooga, at its meeting on December 9. 
This resolution exemplifies the feeling 
and the spirit of all of the people in my 
district, and I am sure of ‘the people 
throughout the Nation. 


America has been attacked. While she was 
struggling te preserve peace, war was creep- 
ing upon her in the dark. An unprincipled 
negotiator, under protection of the white 
flag of friendship, delivered a bloody attack, 
effective because of the planned surprise. 
Our Nation is guided by principles of honor 
and friendship, and because she would not 
yield these under supreme pressure, her ter- 
ritory was invaded without warning, her citi- 
zens slaughtered, her ships and planes de- 
stroyed. 

This challenge has been accepted without 
a moment’s hesitation and by a solidly united 
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people. We move today to our battle sta- 
tions: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Kiwanis Club of Chat- 


1. That we commend unreservedly the ex- 
pedition and patriotic unanimity with which 
our Government answered this unprovoked 
attack. 

2. We now count it a privilege to join all 
America in tendering to our Government in 
this hour of urgent need all we have and 
every service of which we are capable, to the 
end that the honor and safety of the Nation 
may be preserved, and the principles it lives 
by may gain once more the ascendancy in the 
life and the dealings of the people of the 
earth. 

3. Let copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the President and to Senators 
McKettar and Stewart and Congressman 
KEPAUVER, and copies be furnished to local 
press. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CLARENCE F. LEA, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Good Government Society, in which 
my colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, CLarENcE LEA, was the principal 
speaker: 


THe ANNOUNCER. The National Broadcast- 
ing Co. presents the Nonpartisan Radio 
Forum, sponsored by the American Good 
Government Society of Washington, D. C. 
Today’s topic is The Rocky Road to the White 
House. The guest speaker is Congressman 
CLARENCE F. Lea, Democrat, of California, 
chairman vf the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Mr. Lea will be introduced and 
interviewed by Richard Harwood-Staderman, 
Independent, of Nevada, president of the 
American Good Government Society, and co- 
author of the book, What You Don’t Know 
About George Washington. Mr. Harwood- 
Staderman. 

Mr. Harwoop-StTaDERMAN. Thank you, Don 
Gardiner. 

The President of the United States is pri- 
marily responsible for the conduct of the 
foreign and military affairs of our country. 
It is most vital then that the people feel that 
their President was the choice of a majority 
of the voters. 

This is not always the case. In 1876, Sam- 
uel Tilden received a quarter million more 
votes than Hayes, yet Hayes became Presi- 
dent. In our own day, in both 1936 and 1940, 
there was a stage in the straw polls when 
one candidate had a majority of the votes of 
the people, yet the other had a majority of 
Electoral College votes. Had the election 
gone that way, we might today have a Presi- 
dent who would cause millions of people to 
keep shouting fraud and causing tremendous 
discord. 
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Before presenting our guest, we invite lis- 
teners to send their comments directly to the 
American Good Government Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Our distinguished guest is Congressman 
CLARENCE F. Lea, of California, elected simul- 
taneously on both Democratic and Repub- 
lican tickets for 22 years, a record of bi- 
partisan confidence never before equaled in 
the history of the United States. For many 
years Mr. Lea has proposed in Congress an 
amendment to the Constitution which would 
practically eliminate the possibility of any 
Presidential candidate getting the most votes 
of the people, and yet having the second 
highest become President. This situation I 
should call “The Rocky Road to the White 
House.” 

We take pleasure in presenting Congress- 
man LEa: 

Congressman LEA. Ladies and gentlemen, 
the political road that a citizen of this Re- 
public must travel to reach the Presidency of 
the United States might well be called a 
rocky road, as Mr. Staderman suggests. 

The handicaps to the Presidency are many. 
Only once out of each 4 years some individual 
of our 130,000,000 people is selected to assume 
the responsibilities and burdens as the chief 
officer of this Nation. Every passion, preju- 
dice, opinion, and motive that asserts itself 
in American political life besets the trail the 
candidate must travel to reach that pinnacle 
of power with which we have crowned our 
Presidents. 

Installed as President, the demands upon 
his energies are limited only by the ability of 
flesh, blood, and nerves to meet them. 

Last year 50,000,000 people went to the polls 
and participated in the election of our Presi- 
dent. What a magnificent demonstration of 
the great popular government in America 
when 50,000,000 men and women go peace- 
fully to the polls, exercise their privileges as 
rulers of this Nation, many winning, many 
losing in their purpose, but all accepting the 
verdict cheerfully and with unswerving alle- 
giance to our Government. The results of 
the election, the effect of their choice, for 
weal or woe, may be of far-reaching conse- 
quence to the Nation. 

Our method of electing a President is crude, 
cumbersome, and under some circumstances 
capable of working great injustice to popular 
government. The explanation as to the defi- 
ciencies of this system of election are due to 
the fact that it was designed for a different 
pattern of political government than the one 
now in vogue. In part, the plan has been 
modified to suit the evolution of popular gov- 
ernment. In some respects the plan cannot 
be modified to meet modern conditions with- 
out a constitutional amendment. 

The constitutional plan of electing a Pres- 
ident must be interpreted out of the back- 
ground in which it was written. For 8 years 
before the Constitution was adopted we had a 
Government without a President. Congress 
was the Government. Each State had an 
equal voice in Congress, regardless of popu- 
lation. 

There were no political parties as we now 
know them. The system of electing a Presi- 
dent was planned for a nonpartisan govern- 
ment. The Constitution does not give the 
people a right to vote for President, although 
their privilege to do so is now unquestioned. 
Instead of giving the people a direct right to 
elect the President, it was provided that 
electors should be chosen as the State legis- 
latures might provide who would elect the 
President. So we do not elect a President at 
the November election; that is done by the 
electors some weeks later. The electors were 
to meet in the States which selected them, 
and by secret ballo* each was supposed to 
vote for the men he thought best qualified 
for President and Vice President. Each elec- 
tor was to use his own Judgment as to whom 
he should support. 
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With the government in actual operation, 
political parties soon formed and by the third 
election the electors were mostly pledged in 
advance to certain candidates. They were 
selected for the purpose of so voting and not 
to use their own judgment. By the fourth 
election in 1800, practically every Presidential 
elector was nominated and elected under a 
pledge to support a specified candidate. 

Mr. Harwoop-STapERMAN. In other words, in 
12 years the original plan of having the 
electors select the Presidents according to 
their own best judgment was abandoned and 
a fundamental purpose of the Electoral Col- 
lege system had failed. But that was not 
what the United States Constitution contem- 
plated, was it, Congressman L--? 

Congressman Lea. It was not; however, it 
was a good change. The election of a Presi- 
dent should never be left to the direction of 
any one group of 581 men. The chang* was 
in response to a just, popular demand that 
the people themselves skould decide who 
should be President. 


THE UNIT VOTE 


The Constitution contemplated each elector 
as a free agent, who, by his vote, would ex- 
press his own choice for President. That 
contemplated the division of the vote of the 
Stat- between the candidates according to the 
preferences of the various electors. 

This change was followed by another which 
for many years has been the fundamental 
evil of our system of electing the President. 
Electors are chosen in groups on what is 
known as the general ticket. The party 
group that receives the highest vote in the 
State, whether a majority or not, and re- 
gardless of whether its plurality be one, or 
a million, casts the whole electoral vote of 
the State for such party’s candidate. This 
scheme has the effect of disfranchising all 
minority voters in every State, so far as the 
final result of the election is concerned. 
Suppose electors for 3 candidates for Pres- 
ident run in Ohio. One might receive 45 
percent of the vote, another 40 percent, 
and another 15 percent. The ticket of elec- 
tors receiving only 45 percent of the popular 
vote would receive the whole 26 electoral 
votes of Ohio. No credit would be given the 
other candidates who received 55 percent of 
the vote of that State. In effect, the votes 
of over half the voters of that State are not 
only not counted to carry out their will but 
are actually counted contrary to their will. 
A perfectly human phase of partisan politics, 
rather than the public good, led to this 
practice. 


In the early years a number of the States 
provided for the division of their electoral 
votes. In the face of hot political contests 
the dominant political parties, rather than 
run the risk of letting part of their electoral 
votes go to opposing parties, changed the 
State laws and froze out minorities through 
the use of general tickets which led to the 
State votes being counted as units and deny- 
ing minorities any representation in the re- 
sults. Other States had to do likewise or 
else permit their opponents to reap the full 
reward of this unfair practice. Though op- 
posed to the unit-voting plan, Madison—later 
President himself—openly advocated it in the 
Virginia Assembly as what he called self-de- 
fense and as retaliation against other States 
which had adopted the plan. 

In other words, if other States were going 
to disfranchise voters for Jefferson, the Vir- 
ginians would follow the same policy and 
disfranchise Federalist voters in Virginia. 
If one side hits below the belt, the other is 
forced to do likewise. 

Mr. Harwoop-STaDERMAN. Congressman 
Lea, is it true that in several recent elections 
over One-third of all the voters in the United 
States were really cheated out of their votes 
as far as having any influence on the election 
of the President? 
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Congressman Lra. That is true, absurd as 
it may be. 

In four recent Presidential elections, over 
38 percent of all the votes cast in the United 
States was disfranchised and had no effect 
in the final election of the President. Our 
election returns afford innumerable examples 
of the absurdity and injustice of this system 
of counting votes. The unreliability of such 
a method of counting electoral votes, so far 
as reflecting popular opinion accurately, can 
be demonstrated in the statistics of practi- 
cally every election. Last year President 
Roosevelt received 30 percent more of the 
electoral votes than he did of the popular 
votes. In 1936 he received 38 percent more 
of the electoral votes than he did of the 
popular votes. On the other hand, Willkie 
received a much higher percentage of the 
popular vote than he did of the electoral vote. 
Such discrepa.cies between the popular and 
the electoral votes, though differing in de- 
gree, occur at every Presidential election. It 
is inevitable that the continuance of this 
system of election will now and then, though 
infrequently result in electing a President 
contrary to the popular will. 

Manifestly such a system of counting, and 
refusing to count votes lacks any inherent 
quality of justice. In close elections, or when 
great sectional issues are involved which re- 
sult in decisive majorities for opposing can- 
didates in different sections of the country, 
this system may again result, as it has here- 
tofore, in the election of Presidents contrary 
to the national will of the people. 


PRESERVING THE STATES’ SHARE IN GOVERNMENT 


Each State was given a number of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in proportion to its 
population; and two Senators, regardless of 
its population. The electoral-college system 
gives each State the same relative strength 
in electing the President as it has in Con- 
gress. This method of distributing votes pro- 
tects each State in exercising its proper in- 
fluence in electing the President. This is an 
important feature of our election system 
which should be preserved. State electoral 
votes are necessary for that purpose, but 
electors are not. The amendment I have 
proposed in Congress retains this feature of 
the present Constitution, but provides for the 
distribution of the electoral votes of each 
State among the candidates for President in 
proportion to the number of popular votes 
they receive in such State. 

NEED OF AMENDMENT 


Fortunately, under ordinary circumstances 
the present system of electing a President, as 
crude as it is and as unjust as it may be, 
usually serves the purpose of selecting that 
man most favored by popular sentiment. It 
gives no assurance of such result, however, 
and, under some circumstances which have 
occurred and will doubtless occur again, it 
fails to accomplish that purpose, and it 
thereby fails to correctly reflect public senti- 
ment. It can place in the President’s chair 
a man not desired by the prevailing senti- 
ment of the Nation. 

The Presidential elector now performs no 
function that really justifies his existence. 
H> is a useless incumbrance on our election 
system. There is no good reason for voting 
for a long list of electors when the people 
themselves can more conveniently and 
directly do all the voting needed to select a 
President. Our electoral system is crude, 
cumbersome, uncertain in its results, and, 
under some circumstances would thwart the 
will of the American people as expressed at 
the polls. It can be, and should be, modern- 
ized and its defects, already exposed by ex- 
perience, should be corrected. That can be 
accomplished by a simple amendment to the 
Constitution and without any radical 
changes and without violating our estab- 
lished principles of government. 


The Pilgrim Contribution 
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Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by former Representative 
Maurice H. Thatcher, governor of the 
Society of Mayflower Descendants in the 
District of Columbia, over station WMAL, 
Washington, D. C., November 21, 1941: 


Through the greatly appreciated courtesy 
of WMAL, I am again accorded the privilege 
of speaking to its extensive audience on a 
subject dealing with the Pilgrims. One year 
ago today I spoke from this station on the 
Mayflower compact. This afternoon my sub- 
ject is The Pilgrim Contribution. 

Each year, on the 2ist of November, the 
various Societies of Mayflower Descendants, 
scattered through the country, celebrate the 
anniversary of the signing of the Mayflower 
Compact, that great, but simple, charter and 
guide of free government, drafted and signed 
by the Pilgrim Fathers on the Mayflower, in 
the waters of Cape Cod, on November 21, 
1620. In keeping with the appropriate cus- 
tom, the Society of Mayflower Descendants 
in the District of Columbia, of which I have 
the honor to be the governor, the chief officer, 
is celebrating the three hundred and twenty- 
first anniversary of the signing. This address 
is a feature of the celebration. In addition, 
the society will hold its regular annual com- 
pact day dinner at the Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington this evening. Newly elected offi- 
cers will be installed, to serve for the ensuing 
year; music will be furnished by the United 
States Marine Band Orchestra; and an ad- 
dress will be delivered by His Excellency, Dr. 
A. Loudon, Minister to the United States 
from the Netherlands. Honor guests will in 
clude the Minister and Mme. Loudon; Con- 
gressman Foster STEARNS, of New Hampshire, 
lately governor of the Society of Mayflower 
Descendants of that State, and Mrs. Stearns; 
and Mrs. Horace M. Towner, regent of the 
Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association. Also, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent, the compact will be read in 
the public schools of the District. So much 
by way of introduction and explanation. 

Through the faculty of imagination we are 
able, somewhat, to visualize the scenes, the 
trials, and the tragic events which attended 
the Pilgrim wanderers in that early time. 
First, we see them driven from their native 
England by the fires of religious persecution, 
and we are with them during the 12 or 13 
years of their sojourn in the alien, but toler- 
ant and hospitable, land of the Netherlands, 
while they struggled there, in the midst of a 
thickened population, to eke out a modest 
existence. We observe them as they worship 
their Creator in the manner and form sug- 
gested by their thought and conscience as 
being most fit and meet. We hear and see 
them as they talk and pray over the dream 
of crossing the storm-ridden seas to estab- 
lish themselves in the depths of the New 
World, where, in a permanent way, the cov- 
eted religious and civil freedom might be 
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found. We note their endeavors, their con- 
secration to their faith and ideals, their un- 
wavering Christian way of life, and the esteem 
in which they are held by the people of the 
Netherlands. Their beloved and learned pas- 
tor, Robinson, lives again, and we behold him 
at his precious labors. We look upon the 
toils of the capable and reverent Brewster, 
and are deeply impressed with the strong and 
gentle lives of Bradford, Carver, and others of 
the immortal group. We tarry with the Pil- 
grim flock at Leyden. We are present when 
the fateful decision is made for a large por- 
tion of that flock to undertake the perilous 
adventure which shall carry it to the new 
and mysterious realm where the hazards and 
dangers seem too great, by far, ever to be sur- 
mounted or survived, unless those encounter- 
ing them are super-men and -women and are 
sustained by the grace of Heaven itself. We 
go with them to Delfshaven; we embark with 
them; we join and experience with them the 
difficulties of getting started on their long 
and fearful voyage. With them we board the 
gallant little Mayflower, and with them we 
are committed to the mercies of the deep. 
We negotiate with them the long and difficult 
course across the Atlantic. 

We unite with them in their songs and 
prayers of thanksgiving in the icy waters 
of Cape Cod Bay upon their arrival in the 
New World; and we stand with them there, 
in the cabin of the Mayflower, and watch 
them draft and sign the sacred Mayflower 
Compact, which is to become a cornerstone 
of civil and religious liberty in the Govern- 
ment of the great Nation which they are 
helping to found. We thrill with the scene 
thus enacted 321 years ago today. Little 
did they know that the execution of that 
brief and simple document was an epoch- 
making event, for the reason that it con- 
tained the essentials of free and representa- 
tive government, and was the first of the 
kind to be brought forth in the Western 
Hemisphere. No vision was given them to 
sense the fact that the simple principles and 
obligations of that instrument should one 
day be elaborated by a great and growing 
people into declarations of independence and 
the constitutions, laws, and ordinances of 
free men and women engaged in charting 
a new and glorious highway in the world’s 
history. All this, we of this day and gen- 
eration, do know, and should never forget. 

A month later we step ashore with the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock, and we live 
with them there, and, in spirit, at least, we 
suffer with them in that terrible first win- 
ter, when half or more of their number die 
on those bleak shores from famine, cold, 
and disease. We remain with them through 
the earlier years of rigor and supreme hard- 
ship which follow their settlement there, 
and marvel at their faith, reverence, un- 
quenchable hope and perseverance, at their 
indomitable courage and energy, and their 
ways of wisdom. We see them in that wil- 
Gerness by the sea, surrounded by savage 
life, braving and daring all for the priceless 
privilege of freedom of thought and wor- 
ship. We walk by their sides as they planted 
there, unto a mighty harvest, the seeds of 
learning, for among them were men of edu- 
cation and culture. We note their simple 
but just and efficient mode of government, 
founded on the principles and obligations 
enunciated in the compact. We see them 
dealing in kindness and justice with the 
neighbor colonies that followed in their 
trail, and with the native races; and we re- 
joice that they are blest with the affection- 
ate regard and esteem of all these. We are 
proud of their spirit of tolerance, their free- 
dom from narrowness, and the practices of 
proscription. Against overwhelming odds, 
through the long and pitiless years, they 
fought and won the battle for a free con- 
science, and the whole race is their debtor. 
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We pass with them through that first great 
generation, and beyond it, watching now the 
venerable Brewster, yet the colony’s spiritual 
leader, as fresh in his faith and devotions and 
nearly as active in his ministrations of mercy 
as had been the case in his earlier, more 
vigorous years. We see him, at last, an aged, 
but greatly beloved man, falling in his armor 
by life’s wayside, but forever to be borne in 
the loving memory of the world. We live 
with the sturdy Bradford, so long the Gov- 
ernor of the Plymouth Colony, as he toils for 
the general good, and sit with him as he 
writes the plain but deathless story of the 
Plymouth Colony. Carver, Standish, John 
Alden, Winslow, Fuller, Howland, and the 
others of that immortal group, together with 
their stout-hearted wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters, pass before us in review. There they 
are—toiling and sorrowing, and but scantly 
rejoicing in that hard life; yet calm and brave 
withal, strengthened and transfigured by a 
faith that lifts man above the level of all 
things else. Far, far better than they could 
ever know did they build. The sacrifice, the 
glory, and the wonder of it all surpass human 
understanding. They believed that for the 
long haul of our mortal existence love and 
loyalty for the higher things is best; not only 
best, but, indeed, the supreme and indis- 
pensable good. We follow their practices of 
honorable dealing with each other and with 
those without; we witness their devotion to 
the right, whatever the cost might be. We 
strive to realize what they so fully realized, 
this, that the world cannot go forward in 
security and progress except by the observ- 
ance of the simpler worths and virtues. 

But we must hasten. We see the little 
struggling colony at Plymouth Rock become 
a torch and beacon, an example of benefi- 
cence, for the other colonies of the New 
World. We watch the Virginia, New England, 
and other settlements grow in strength and 
power; and we note how a common interest 
unites and moves them to ripen, ultimately 
under the able and courageous leadership of 
Franklin and Adams and Washington, and 
the other illustrious characters of that later 
day, into righteous revolution and glorious 
independence. 

Thus, in contemplation, all this we see, 
and more. The story of America—of the 
United States of America; of its colonization 
and creation; of its growth, preservation, and 
progress—stands out unique and marvelous. 
Nothing like it in all history! Others beside 
the Pilgrims, of course, in the early days of 
settlement, exploration, and expansion, did 
their respective and ample “bits” to bring 
about the magnificent result; but, without 
discounting the toils, the sacrifices, and the 
achievements of the other groups, it is but 
truth to say that it is to be doubted whether 
any other colony or aggregation of the found- 
ing years exercised so strong and wholesome, 
such just and far-reaching, effect on the 
destiny of our country, as did the little band 
of Pilgrims which came out of exile in the 
Old World to create in the new a fresh and 
vital order of dignity and civil and religious 
liberty. In what other age, or in what other 
clime, have so small a number written such 
a@ golden page? ‘Trace the course of these; 
weigh their sacrifices, their struggles and 
persecutions, their difficulties and tribula- 
tions, their toils, their adherence to the high- 
est ideals, their achievements, and find—if 
you can—a parallel. No one, however gifted, 
has yet written or spoken the adequate 
chronicle. Here are combined the essential 
features of the noblest epic which the pen of 
genius may ever write; and the collective 
whole of what these heroic men and women 
were, and what they wrought, constitutes 
what may be termed “the Pilgrim contribu- 
tion.” 

A word in conclusion. The tremendous 
and dangerous problems which now confront 
the American people can never be solved 
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wisely, nor well, unless each and every ele- 
ment in the land, and each and every individ- 
ual within its bounds, may exhibit and prac- 
tice the spirit of sacrifice and effort for the 
common weal that was exhibited and prac- 
ticed by the Pilgrims of that bygone day. 
Ours, indeed, is a great country, and we are 
a@ great people; but we have been growing 
soft, selfish, and self-indulgent. The peril 
from without is grave; but to us the peril that 
lies within may be graver yet. We cannot 
hepe to conquer the foes from without, until 
we subdue the foes within. Only from un- 
Selfish and united effort may great strength 
and good arise. Let us profit by the Pilgrim 
example. 





One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of the Diocese of Massachu- 


setts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


ADDRESS BY THE LATE RIGHT REVEREND 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE, D. D. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
and elevating address delivered by the 
late Right Reverend William Lawrence, 
D. D., to the one hundred and fifty-fifth 
annual convention of the diocese of 
Massachusetts on April 10, 1940. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Every Presidential candidate is claiming 
that if he is elected he will keep this country 
out of war, and those promises are cabled 
around the world. 

In return come back questions from cor- 
respondents (I have some from Americans in 
Europe), “Why does not our country come 
in and help the Allies? Tell us, and let the 
world know.” 

And then we proceed to give our reasons. 
We protest that we hate war and its carnage 
and murderous armament—so does almost 
everyone in the world. We assume, perhaps 
a little too easily, that no one suspects any of 
us of cowardice, or even of a desire to make 
money out of the war. And then we come 
to sounder reasons: It is a European war, eco- 
nomic, of national boundaries and historic 
racial rights in which we have not an essen- 
tial part. We say to our friends in Europe, 
“We sympathize with the causes for which 
you Allies are fighting—the right of small na- 
tions to life, the overthrow of military aggres- 
sion, for the right of personal liberty, free 
speech, freedom of worship—those rights up- 
on which Christian civilization is founded and 
upon which our country stands.” 

We continue our protestations: “We sym- 
pathize with you; we will help you with 
money and goods; we will sell you arms, if you 
will pay in cash and carry them away. It is 
your fight. We are a strong Nation, sepa- 
rated from you by the Atlantic; it is due fu- 
ture civilization that we keep strong in order 
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that we may be able, whatever happens in 
Europe, to carry on Christian civilization. 
And when your fight is over—and, as we hope, 
the Allies have won—we shall be glad to ad- 
vise you and, perhaps, be a mediator between 
you and your former enemies in laying the 
foundation of peace by the creation of a fed- 
eration of countries, something like the eco- 
nomic and political union which we, in this 
Nation, have had for a century.” 

Now I should not take your time in saying 
all of this if I did not have something to 
contribute which affects directly the mem- 
bers of this convention and all members of 
the church, indeed all citizens. 

Has it occurred to you that this statement 
of reasons, which we think sounds so plaus- 
ible and sympathetic, is so smug and pa- 
tronizing that if it sinks into the minds of 
the allied peoples of Europe they will. scorn 
us as hypocrites. Of course, the totalitarian 
states have no use, anyway, for our talk and 


* poastings. 


And now let us.look more closely at the 
situation. The people of the allied nations 
have no fond imagination that they are on a 
picnic; they have solemnly pledged to fight 
this thing through to the end—to victory or 
to their own annihilation. They have tight- 
ened their belts and have put themselves 
under rigid forms of rationing, labor, service, 
taxes, and self-sacrifice. All their younger 
men have left their homes; every man, 
woman, and child is doing his bit. English, 
French, and other peoples—they are expect- 
ing to have tueir hospitals filled, their sons 
and lovers wounded and killed—and for 
what? For the defense of personal liberty, 
the rights and sacredness of the individual, 
the freedom of the press, religious liberty, 
Christian civilization. And then they look 
across at this country, great and strong, talk- 
ing so sympathetically of the cause of the 
Allies, and yet in the same breath, saying 
firmly that we will not enter the war but 
that we will advise and may lead in the 
future. 

Is not this the time for us to ask ourselves 
the question: What preparation are we mak- 
ing for carrying this Nation into leadership 
in civilization? 

Here are some plain facts. Our country is 
piling up a debt of over %40,000,000,000, 
a sizeable percentage of which is used in 
giving us comforts for which not we but our 
descendants have got to pay; a country 
which has billions of gold stored in the 
mountains of Kentucky, whose drink bill is 
enormous, whose public gambling runs into 
the millions, whose Empire State has just 
adopted parimutuel betting, demoralizing to 
thousands of youth in order that the State 
may, as does Massachusetts, take a rake- 
off; a country notoriously lawless, whose lux- 
uries, sports, and amusements are absorb- 
ing millions of dollars. We talk much of 
ourselves as a great and strong Nation, our 
citizens write eloquently of international 
brotherhood and good neighbors and pro- 
nounce us ready to help and lead the world, 
but this Nation will not risk a single life to 
join those who are defending the principles 
upon which our Nation is founded. 

All these facts are well known to the peo- 
ples of Europe, many of whom are boiling 
with indignation. They may not say much 
publicly; it would not be prudent. We are 
a strong Nation and they must stay on good 
terms with us outwardly. We are in, my 
judgment, moving along a path which will 
make us suspected, unpopular, and even 
despised among all nations. 

The truth is, and we know it when we 
take time to consider, that the strength of a 
nation is not in its material wealth, its mili- 
tary defenses, or its form of government, ex- 
cept so far as these are supported by a people 
of character. 

I name three qualities, which, among many 
I select, we should do well to cultivate; 
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and my hope is that we may make this a 
personal matter for each one of us and not 
allow our thoughts to float off in vague 
generalities. 

My first quality is honesty, a determination 
to face the facts, to stand for the truth. 

A while ago a Presidential candidate 
thanked God that in this great and free 
country we could look into the eyes of every 
baby born in this land, of whatever color 
or race, with the assurance that it was within 
the possibilities that he might one day be 
President—a beautiful thought acclaimed 
throughout our glorious land. And yet that 
candidate knows, and we know, that there are 
several millions of citizens in the South, 
given by our Constitution the right to vote, 
who dare not go tc the polls; and neither 
political party dares to make it an issue or 
protect the voter. 

We proclaim the virtues of our democracy, 
but we know that the administration of some 


of our cities is wasteful or corrupt beyond the ~ 


record of many cities of totalitarian govern- 
ments. We dare not face the problem of 
balancing the Budget, but leave it to our 
descendants. 

We slip into habits of self-indulgence, of 
gaming, of drink, which are weakening the 
moral fiber of young and old. The people of 
Europe have tightened their belts and are 
ready for action. What are we—you and I— 
doing for plain, simple honesty and truth? 
Are we facing the facts while we talk of 
leadership? 

Second, intelligent sympathy with the con- 
ditions of others. 

How glibly we talk of the situation in China, 
Japan, the Balkans, and Russia, when we 
have not the slightest knowledge of the his- 
tory, the habits, the social life of those people. 
It seems as if some of us thought that about 
all that we have to do is to read the Consti- 
tution of the United States to any foreign 
people, shout “Democracy forever!” and they 
will leap with enthusiasm to adopt a demo- 
cratic government. 

We are too apt to draw conclusions from 
our own narrow viewpoint. It was the mis- 
take that Christian missions made long ago— 
trying to convert peoples of whose traditions, 
habits, and religion they knew little or noth- 
ing. That is all changed now; but the cause 
of missions suffers today because of that ear- 
lier, mistaken method of Christian men and 
women. That has been a weak spot in many 
international treaties—that the treaty makers 
have not known intimately or sympathetically 
the people with whom they were in treaty. 
You recall the stupid action of the Senate 
some years ago about Japanese immigration, 
an unintentional insult which Japan has 
never forgotten and which affects her rela- 
tions to us to this day. 

Coming to ourselves: As I get older, I ap- 
preciate more and more the worth of imagina- 
tion, the ability to put ourselves in the other 
man’s place and try to think as he thinks. 
Without this, we can have no intelligent 
sympathy. The development of rapid transit, 
the steamship, and the airplane are great 
and increasing agencies toward gaining such 
intelligence; but there must be a far more 
intimate knowledge and more patient study 
than is possible for the casual traveler. 
Each of us in our family, town, and neigh- 
borhood life has the opportunity to culti- 
vate that imagination. The Italian, the 
Chinaman, the day laborer, whomever we 
pass upon the street, the man or woman who 
is at the opposite pole from ourselves in 
social life, has qualities, and traditions of 
life, often very fine ones, of which we are 
totally unaware. 

If peace ever comes to this world, real 
peace through good will, it will come only 
after the masses of people in each and every 
nation have the willingness and patience to 
understand each other, and the sympathy to 
act upon that understanding. Good will 


must take possession before peace can settle 


down. 

Third: Sacrifice. Besides friendliness and 
understanding, there must be a readiness to 
adjust ourselves to others by mutual sacrifice, 

We know that a community is knit to- 
gether by the members of the community 
joining in giving up something for each 
other. Our-Union of Federated States was 


accomplished because each colony gave up ~ 


something which it treasured; the doctrine 
of States’ rights was tempered by sacrifice 
for greater unity. It is upon this ideal, 
is it not, that we hope, even though it may 
take centuries, for a brotherhood or a federa- 
tion of nations that will insure world peace? 

What I am trying to press home is that we 
put a softer pedal upon our talk of Europe, 
war, and political and strategic guesses, and 
put a heavier emphasis upon the building of 
our own country in character and true leader- 
ship. 

Recognizing our military and political force, 
our officers of Government, and our Congress, 
we know that we are founded upon the tra- 
dition and the fact that the people are be- 
hind them all; and not only the people as a 
mass but each individual. What the people 
are, what they think and say and do, the 
Official leaders and legislators will in time say 
and think and do. 

Now we, the people, are of good stock. 
From our forbears we—and I speak of the 
people as a whole, not the Sons of the May- 
flower alone, but the 130,000,000—have the 
traditions of a religious faith; we have enter- 
prise, optimism, determinrtion, and, above 
all, we have ideals. Tap any American, and 
if you go deep enough you will find that 
however noisy or vacillating or wild he may 
ke, he has some ideals. The trouble is that 
in all of us our finest ideals are allowed to 
fall into the background under the pressure 
of everyday life, especially when, as in these 
times, the pressure of material competition is 
heavy; but the ideals are there. 

The renaissance of Abraham Lincoln in 
these days is, I believe, a sign that we miss 
him; the honesty, the sympathy, and the 
sacrifice even unto death which were his. 
We want, end we know that we want to be 
finer, that we are not satisfied with life as it 
is with its superficiality, its evasions of hard 
duty, its everlasting pressure of trivialities. 
The need of today is to so kindle the finer 
life and arouse “© ~ ideals in every separate 
person that, in time, the mass will be leav- 
ened; the young of today will be the elders 
of tomorrow. 

Here, my friends—and mark my words— 
here is our job. 

If our civilization is to be a Christian 
civilization, then Christ must be behind and 
beneath it. The man or woman, however 
humble, who is by life and teaching trying 
to lift just one person up to a finer charac- 
ter, is at the very heart of the movement for 
international peace. 

Let us rise, each of us, to the dignity of 
our work as father, mother, teacher, pastor, 
men and women who are trying so to live in 
the spirit of Christ that we have at heart the 
building of national character We are far 
away from the realization of world peace, but 
each one of us can do his bit in the creation 
of a manhood and womanhood, honest, sym- 
pathetic, and ready to sacrifice self for the 
good of others. 

My last word is this: 

We recall the tradition of the aged 
Apostle, John, Bishop of Ephesus, being 
carried through the city and, with out- 
stretched hands, saying again and again, 
“Little children, love one another.” 

I am older than was John at that time, 
having been born just around the corner 
from this very spot 90 years ago next month. 
I do not have to be carried; I can walk. 
For 47 years I have been your bishop. 

Whatever may be said of a world peace, 
cannons may roar or armies and navies may 
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be silent, we are sure that, fundamentally, 
peace is a matter of the heart, the will, the 
temper, of the spirit, of personal and na- 
tional character. The song on the birthday 
of Jesus Christ was of “Good Will—Peace.” 

Therefore I can do no better than St, 
John, and repeat to you, my people, “Little 
children, love one another; little children, 
love one another.” 





The Bill of Rights—The Great Light in a 
World of Darkness 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. SOL BLOOM, OF 
NEW YORE 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address which 
I delivered last night during the National 
Radio Forum arranged by the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, and which was broad- 
cast over the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. on the subject, 
The Bill of Rights—The Great Light ina 
World of Darkness: 


It happens that the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
American Bili of Rights falls in the same 
month when a foul blow has been struck at 
the United States by one of the despotisms 
that deny and trample upon the rights of 
peoples, including their own people. 

December 1941 marks the beginning of a 
struggle that can have but one ending—the 
liberation of peoples suffering under tyranny, 
and the triumphant vindication of the lib- 
erty that Americans have enjoyed since the 
Republic was established. 

When the madmen who misgovern Japan 
struck this treacherous blow at America they 
did not dream that they were sounding the 
death-knell of their own system of tyranny. 
But this is what has happened. 

Now, as we look back upon our own his- 
tory, we ask with awe and reverence, Is it a 
mere accident that America is calied upon 
at this time to vindicate the rights of men? 
Is it not more than a coincidence that at 
this milestone marking our ancient liberties 
Wwe are assailed by a foe from the other end 
of the earth? Why does he come? What 
does he demand? 

He comes to strip us of our liberties. He 
demands that we shall surrender our rights 
to him. 

Americans, you stand now where your fore- 
fathers stood, fighting for liberty. 

We perceive now that it was not in isola- 
tion that the fathers of the Republic struck 
the blow that made them free. They were 
battling for all humanity. They were the 
incarnation of the spirit of liberty. We see 
now that Providence was working in a mys- 
terious way, in a new world, with a new type 
of men, bold pathfinders who burst their 
way through forests and wildernesses, and 
with equal boldness throwing off the chains 
of ancient wrongs. They were born as free 
as the eagles above them. 

It was for the renewal of the hope of all 
mankind that Providence made way for lib- 
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erty on this continent. Americans proved 
that liberty could be achieved and held. They 
have held it against all assailants from with- 
out and within. They could not have done 
this unless they had been blessed by the favor 
of Almighty God. We cannot hold our free- 
dom in our day unless we prove ourselves 
worthy of that blessing. We must earn the 
favor of Providence. 

It was on this very day, 150 years ago, that 
the Bill of Rights was made a part of the 
Constitution of the United States. From that 
day to this, everyone under the American 
flag has been protected against the misuse 
of official power. This charter has kept the 
American people the masters instead of the 
serfs of their Government. 

The people were fearful that the Govern- 
ment they were creating would tyrannize over 
them. They decided that their rights and im- 
munities must be safeguarded by being em- 
bodied in their fundamental law, the Con- 
stitution, so that the Government and al] its 
officers should be bound to respect them. 

In the first session of the first Congress, 
James Madison, in the House of Representa- 
tives, fulfilled his pledge to press for a bill 
of rights. He was obstructed by many who 
made excuses for delay. Congress was 
swamped by the flood of business. It was 
organizing the new Government. It had to 
raise revenue, regulate commerce and navi- 
gation, set up executive departments, or- 
ganize the judiciary, arrange the relations 
between itself and the Executive, provide for 
the common defense, treat with powerful In- 
dian tribes, create a diplomatic and consular 
corps, choose the seat of government, and do 
everything else called for in the mighty task 
of setting a nation in motion. Members pro- 
tested that amendment of the Constitution 
should wait until the Government was in 
operation. 

With great tact and persistence Mr. Madi- 
son pressed for consideration of the amend- 
ments constituting the Bill of Rights. The 
State conventions had suggested many 
amendments. The debate covered the history 
of mankind in its struggle to devise a strong 
government which at the same time will not 
oppress its own people. 

The outcome of the debate was the adop- 
tion of a resolution submitting specific 
amendments to the legislatures. This was 
done on Sept. 26, 1789, three days before 
adjournment of the first session of Congress. 

On the same day when the Bill of Rights 
was perfected by Congress this resolution 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, That a joint committee of both 
Houses be appointed to wait on the President 
of the United States, to request that he 
would recommend to the people of the United 
States a day of public thanksgiving and 
prayer, to be observed by acknowledging, 
with grateful hearts, the many and signal 
favors of Almight God, especially by afford- 
ing them an opportunity peaceably to estab- 
lish a constitution of government for their 
safety and happiness.” 

At this time, when the liberty of man is 
trampled upon by many dictators, and when 
our own liberty is assailed, the American 
people may well renew their thankfulness to 
the Almighty for their continued liberty. 

Thanks to Divine Providence and their 
own will, Americans are masters of them- 
selves and their Government. They impose 
limitations upon themselves during war or 
threat of war, but against their will no Gov- 
ernment nor public official can restrict their 
rights. And even during war their individual 
rights are sacred. Neither Congress nor the 
President nor the courts can suspend the 
Bill of Rights on account of war. 

In times of stress, many official attempts 
have been made to trample upon the rights 
of individuals. Congress has passed so-called 
laws which sought to penalize men for using 
free speech. It has tried to give valuable pub- 
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lic lands to a particular church. It has tried 
to apply a censorship over the press. It has 
tried to authorize unlawful search and seizure 
of private papers. It has tried to place men 
twice in jeopardy for the same offense. It 
has tried to take private property without 
compensation. It has tried to subject men 
to imprisonment at hard labor without first 
having an indictment brought against them. 
It has tried to deprive an accused man of the 
right to confront his accusers. It has tried 
to give the Government the right to appeal 
a case in which the accused was acquitted 
by a jury. It has tried to make a crime out 
of an act which was not a crime when it was 
committed. It has tried to compel a man to 
testify against himself. It has tried to force 
the transfer to a Federal court of a case al- 
ready constitutionally decided by a State 
court. It has tried to enforce bills of at- 
tainder, and to make sundry acts treason 
which are not treason under the Constitu- 
tion. 

In all these cases the Bill of Rights was 
invoked to protect individuals against the 
oppression of their own government. The 
courts, obeying the Constitution, held all 
these so-called laws null and void. Some of 
the unconstitutional bills were killed by 
vetoes. 

Presidents have attempted to suppress free 
speech. They have tried to take private prop- 
erty without compensation. They have tried 
to subject civilians to trial by court martial 
when civil courts were functioning. They 
have tried to bring men from their homes in 
distant States for trial in the District of Co- 
lumbia. They have tried to convict men of 
crimes on the strength of private papers 
stolen from the accused. They have tried to 
punish citizens who offended them by re- 
moving them from office without just cause. 

In all these cases the courts have intervened 
to protect the citizen against the arbitrary 
and unlawful acts of the Presidents. The 
Bill of Rights holds all men to account. 

Corrupt judges have tried to defraud and 
oppress individuals in violation of the Bill of 
Rights. Congress has impeached these judges 
and removed them from office. 

The States have repeatedly tried to deprive 
the individual of life, liberty, or property in 
violation of the Bill of Rights, and the courts 
have shielded such individuals. 

The treaty-making power has ratified pacts 
containing violations of individual rights, and 
the courts have set aside these portions of 
treaties as null and void under the Bill of 
Rights. 

No act of Congress nor order of the Presi- 
dent, no court judgment nor the act of any 
State is valid if it violates the rights of the 
individual as set forth in the Constitution. 

A great American statesman has said of 
the Bill of Rights: 

“Such provisions as these are not mere 
commands. They withhold power. The in- 
stant any officer, of whatever kind or grade, 
transgresses them, he.ceases to act as an 
Officer. He becomes a trespasser, a despoiler, 
a law breaker, and all the machinery of the 
law may be set in motion for his restraint 
or punishment.” 

Thomas Jefferson warned his countrymen 
against placing unlimited power in the 
hands of any officer. He said: 

“It would be a dangerous delusion if our 
confidence in the men of our choice should 
silence our fears for the safety of our rights. 
Confidence is everywhere the parent of 
despotism. Free government is founded on 
jealousy, not in confidence. It is jealousy 
and not confidence which prescribes lim- 
ited constitutions to bind down those whom 
we are obliged to trust with power. Our 
Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits 
to which, and no further, our confidences 
will go. In questions of power, then, let no 
more be heard of confidence in man, but 
bind him down from mischief by the chains 
of the Constitution.” 
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The suppression of individual liberty in 
many nations today sharply emphasizes the 
blessings enjoyed by American citizens. 
Millions of persons in lands called civilized 
are robbed of one of the choicest privileges 
of the human soul—the privilege of wor- 
shipping God according to one’s own con- 
science. But this privilege is securely safe- 
guarded by the American Bill of Rights. 

It has been truly said that no nation can 
be safe and free unless its own citizens are 
entitled to free speech and liberty of the 
press. Abuses and tyrannies flourish when 
the puble is kept in ignorance of the acts of 
its rulers. But when citizens can point out 
the errors of government, public sentiment 
ultimately applies the remedy. In the 
United States free speech and liberty of the 
press are guaranteed by the Constitution 
and guarded by the courts. 

In some foreign lands, any peaceable as- 
sembly of citizens which gathers to protest 
against oppression is ruthlessly dispersed by 
armed force. But American citizens may 
gather safely anywhere under the flag, and 
criticize their Government. 

One of the mos: intolerable of all aggres- 
sions by government agents is the unwar- 
ranted search of a man’s house and the seiz- 
ure of his papers. Abuse of personal liberty 
in this respect was one of the chief griev- 
ances of Americans when they were under 
British rule. Despite many attempted viola- 
tions, this right of privacy has been pro- 
tected by the Bill of Rights. No man or 
officer, without warrant, may enter your 
house or mine. Not only is a constable 
barred, but the President and the armies 
of the United States are prohibited from 
breaking into a man’s house. 

An ancient right wrested from the British 
Crown is preserved for Americans in these 
words: “Excessive bail shall not be required, 
nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted.” No State 
nor Federal court may impose such a fine as 
to amount to the taking of property without 
due process of law. 

In the 10 amendments making up the Bill 
of Rights, the American people are protected 
as if by a stone wall against the assaults of 
arbitrary power, whether the assault comes 
from Congress, the President, the courts, or 
any public officer. Thus the Bill of Rights 
keeps sacred the freedom with which all men 
are endowed by their Creator. 

This protection of individual liberty in 
America is the great light that now illumines 
a world in darkness. We have seen the brutal 
destruction of liberty elsewhere in the world. 
Can you imagine an individual in Germany 
demanding and receiving protection against 
Hitler? What chance has any Italian against 
the injustice of Mussolini? In Japan the in- 
dividual has no rights which a despotic gov- 
ernment is bound to respect. Hence we see 
Germans, Italians, and Japanese robbed of 
self-respect and dignity, degraded by their 
own governments 

The war in which the United States is now 
engaged cannot end in compromise. One 
side or the other must win a victory which 
will determine the destiny of all humanity. 
The people of all nations are to be free or 
enslaved. If we win the victory, men will be 
free everywhere. If we lose, all will be slaves, 
including ourselves. And the victors will not 
be other peoples but a handful of bandits 
who will rob their own countrymen as cheer- 
fully as they will rob Americans. 

We must be thankful that the cause of 
liberty is sustained by might as well as right. 
The United States is the strongest as well as 
the freest Nation on earth. Our freedom has 
made us strong, and now our strength must 
keep us free. As free men, Americans must 
assemble the forces at their command and 
hurl them upon the enemy. Liberty and 
union, armed with the might of the New 
World, must lay low the world’s despoilers. 
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This earth has never witnessed a nobler 
spectacle than that which now unfolds. The 
unconquerable spirit of liberty grasps the 
sworc| that is to smite the termentors of man- 
kind. The echoes of bugles that aroused the 
men of "76 are sounding today. We hear the 
bombs that burst over our feeble forts when 
the Nation was young; and we see the same 
Star-Spangled Banner that waved trium- 
phantly over the embattled Americans of long 
ago. God was with them. God is with us, 
so long as we are worthy of His protection. 
Keeping step to the music of the Union, we 
go forward to victory. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Bill of Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


CELEBRATION UNDER AUSPICES OF NA- 
TIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION OF 
B’NAI B’RITH 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in the city 
of Philadelphia, the birthplace of Ameri- 
can independence, there was held on 
Sunday, December 14, 1941, a most im- 
pressive celebration in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Bill of Rights. 

This celebration was under the aus- 
pices of the National Americanism Com- 
mission of B’nai B’rith and brought to- 
gether, without regard to partisanship or 
creed, in the Academy of Musie a patri- 
otic audience of Americans, who heard 
inspiring homage rendered to the Bill of 
Rights by a most distinguished group of 
speakers. While space does not permit 
the inclusion of all of the splendid ad- 
dresses, I have asked leave to insert the 
program of the evening, together with 
the remarks of the Honorable Henry 
Monsky, president of the B’nai B'rith, 
and the address of the Hcenorable Paul 
V. McNutt, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator: 


CELEBRATION IN COMMEMORATION OF THE ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BILL oF RIGHTS UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION OF 
B'Nal B’RITH 

PROGRAM 

Presiding officer, Sidney G. Kusworm, Day- 
ton, Ohio, chairman, National Americanism 
Commission of B'nai B'rith. 

Selections, Philadelphia Police and Fire- 
men’s Band. 

Singing, Star-Spangled Banner. 

Presentation of colors, combined veterans’ 
organizations of Philadelphia 

Invocation, Rabbi Max D. Klein, Congre- 
gation Adath Jeshurun. 

Remarks, Abram Orlow, commissioner, Dis- 
trict No. 3, National American Commission of 
B'nai B’rith. 

Greeting, Hon. Joseph L. Kun, general 
chairman, celebration committee of Phila- 
delphia. 

Address, 
Officer. 


Sidney G. Kusworm, presiding 


Kindling of Hanukkah Lights, singing of 
Rock of Ages, led by W. Belskin Ginsburg, Esq. 

Address, Henry Monsky, Omaha, Nebr., 
president of B’nai B'rith. 

Address by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Federal Security Administrator 
(broadcasting over station WIP and the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System). 

Pledge of allegiance to the flag led by Judge 
Leopold C. Glass, president of Philadelphia 
Flag Day Committee. 

Singing, America. 

Benediction, Rabbi Louis Wolsey, Congre- 
gation Rodeph Shalom. 


REMARKS OF HENRY MONSKY, PRESIDENT OF 
B’NAI B’RITH, INTRODUCING HON. PAUL V. 
M’NUTT, FEDERAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATOR 


In 1876, the centennial year of American 
independence, there was erected in Fair- 
mount Park, in the city of Philadelphia, a 
monument, symbolic of and dedicated to 
religious liberty. It was the gift of the 
B’nai Brith to the people of the United 
States and was then, as it is now, pecu- 
liarly significant of the consecration of the 
people of Israel to this, along with the other 
essential freedoms guaranteed and preserved 
under the Bill of Rights. It is not coinci- 
dental that this symbol of freedom of re- 
ligion should stand in the city which has 
been hallowed by tradition as the cradle of 
American liberty. 

Tonight, on the occasion of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the Bill 
of Rights, do we of the B’nai B'rith re- 
dedicate ourselves, along with all our fel- 
low Americans, to the eternal and everlast- 
ing principles announced in that immortal 
document, which has come down through 
the generations from the founders of our 
democracy as the priceless heritage of the 
people of America. 

In this hour of national peril we are 
privileged to pledge our blood, our treasure, 
our talent, and our toil in defense of our 
country. 

The B'nai B'rith is privileged to present 
as guest speaker on this occasion the for- 
mer High Commissioner of the Philippines, 
the Federal Security Administrator, who has 
distinguished himself as statesman and pub- 
lic servant, the Honorable Paul V. McNutt. 


CONGRESS SHALL MAKE NO LAW 


(By Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator) 


It is peculiarly significant that we celebrate 
the anniversary of the Bill of Rights, and 
especially the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution, at a time when that greatest of 
all charters of freedom is under world-wide 
assault. 

And it is peculiarly appropriate that this 
organization rededicate its magnificent gift 
to the people of America at a time when 
the Nation is reconsecrating itself to the 
principles which gave it birth. 

There are certain enduring records of Amer- 
ican achievement. Some are carved in stone. 
Some are written down in documents. Some 
are burned into the hearts and minds and 
spirits of the people, a part of their heritage 
as free men. 

Tonight we are in the presence of all three 
of these kinds of records. 

“Congress shall make no law * * *,” 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

We think of these 16 words of a noble 
sentence as the foundation of religious free- 
dom. It is, indeed, the documentary foun- 
dation. But a civilization like ours was not 
built in a day, and its origins are not to be 
found in language. 

Behind that simple sentence are the lives 
and dreams and sacrifices of men, as noble 
as the words in which their aspirations are 
embodied. 
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There was Calvert, the Catholic, father of 
religious tolerance in Maryland; Penn, the 
Quaker, to yield to others the liber- 
ties he d ed for himself and his faith; 
Oglethorpe, the Huguenot, who conceived a 
sanctuary in Georgia, where the persecuted 
might find refuge; Williams, the lonely, 
wandering preacher, desiring “not that free- 
dom for himself that hé would not weigh 
out to all the consciences of the world.” 

These, and thousands like them, are the 
men who have made our history. They are 
the creators of religious liberty in America. 
They were the great figures whose lives and 
‘vork made this the first nation in all the 
world where the Government gives “to big- 
otry no sanction, to persecution no assist- 
ance.” ‘These are the men whose ideals and 
dreams so captured succeeding generations 
that they have become the accepted values 
of American life and a part of the very fab- 
ric of our culture. 

“Congress shall make nolaw * * *” 

This was something new in the world, but 
it had its roots in soil made fertile by the 
blood and sacrifice of men in whose souls 
the passion for freedom was unquenchable. 

The land was here when they came. 

It was a good land from the beginning. 

But they founded here a Nation which 
is great, and built a way of life within it 
which is good. 

And all that is great in the Nation and 
all that is good in this way of life is the 
product of those principles incorporated in 
the Bill of Rights which we celebrate to- 

t. 
“Congress shall make no law * * *” 
. These are thrilling words, embodying a 
magnificent ethical principle. 

The American Govérnment is the one 
great Government of history that was 
founded upon a principle which is gen- 
uinely ethical in character and which form- 
ulated, as indisputable axioms, the moral 
conceptions of freedom, decency, and dig- 
nity for all men. 

The principle is ethical because it deals 
with the basic relations of one human being 
to another—because it deals with the in- 
alienable rights of the individual as against 
his fellows and his personal obligations 
toward them. 

Man is not lost in some mystic entity, 
the state. Man is the state, and his re- 
lations to it are the sum of his relations 
to his fellows. Government is the creature 
of man and is the instrument through 
which his liberty is achieved. 

Indeed, this conception of society almost 
reaches the level of religion because it clothes 
the ordinary man with robes of gods and im- 
putes to him the qualities of the divine. 

“Congress shall make no law * * *%,” 

Men are not, by nature, venal or cowardly or 
cruel. 

They are capable not only of the unselfish 
but the heroic. 

It is not true that men must be either 
masters or slaves. It is not ordained that 
some command that others obey. 

Democracy, as an eternal dream, implies 
the equality of all, the liberty of each. Liberty 
made effective through law. Law based upon 
the sovereign and divine right of self-govern- 
ment. Institutionalized liberty, but liberty 
evenly apportioned. ; 

It is man’s highest achievement on this 
earth that this extraordinary conception of 
freedom has been realized in a measurable 
degree in the everyday realities of the lives of 
a 130,000,000 ordinary. people. 

But there is danger even in the imperfect 
realization of so noble a dream. 

The danger that the dream fade. 

Danger that we take for granted the fruits 
of the work and sacrifice of the years. 

Danger that faith run low and doubt enter 
the soul. 

It was so with France and with England. 
And it was so with America. No shock could 
arouse France from her lethargy—not even 
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the drive of Nazi legions roaring through the 
low countries; not even the collapse of the 
Maginot Line. France was irretrievably lost. 

England barely escaped the same fate. It 
required a Dunkerque to avert it. 

America, too, was preoccupied with selfish 
disputes, drugged into apathy and indiffer- 
ence. 

It required the treacherous attack by the 
Axis and the loss of many American lives to 
shake the Nation into the realization that 
the democratic scheme of life and the prin- 
ciples upon which it is founded were chal- 
lenged by powerful enemies, committed to its 
complete destruction as a force among the 
peoples of the earth. 

To the everlasting credit of the American 
people, that realization has come with light- 
ning swiftness. 

No longer are there bickerings and quarrels. 

No longer selfish and partisan debates. 

Gone is indifference and disaffection. 

Men do not now take their liberties for 
granted as a natural law, immutable and 
unchangeable. 

They have become sensitive to the roar of 
the storm and acutely aware of the angry 
currents that throb throughout their world. 

Living in freedom, they have come to rec- 
ognize that it will prevail only if they have 
the will to defend it. And the flabby desire 
to retain their liberty has given way to a 
fierce determination to preserve it. 

Gone, too, is confusion and bewilderment. 

We have seen through a glass darkly. But 
we now become fully conscious of the nature 
of our conflict. 

It is basically a conflict between a system 
of thought and of life which is predomi- 
nantly ethical and one which defies the spir- 
itual values which men have cultivated since 
the beginnings of recorded time. 

Here are two utterly incompatible social 
and political organizations with two mutu- 
ally exclusive views of the very ends of life, 
itself. 

The time has come when one or the other 
will totally prevail. 

The whole world is a vast battlefield. 

On the one side are arrayed the forces 
of freedom. On the other, forces which have, 
as the very object of their creation, the de- 
struction of democratic processes and the 
liberties which they are designed to insure. 

“Congress shall make no law * * *” 

It was the triumphant answer to the yearn- 
ings and aspirations of men since the gray 
dawn of history. 

Over the chasm of the centuries comes the 
cry of oppressed humanity; Egyptian slave, 
bleeding from the lash in the shadow of the 
pyramids; nameless Jew, crying out in the 
night by the lonely waters of ancient Baby- 
lon; victims of tyranny and oppression in 
every land—all burning with the deep desire 
to be free. 

Democracy in America has done more to 
answer that call than any institution ever 
devised by man. 

It has been a long and tortuous struggle 
to attain it. 

But we have built here in this land, a place 
where men can think and speak and worship 
as they will; where no man can imprison 
another without just cause; where there is 
neither master nor slave, tyrant nor victim. 
A plan of life dedicated to the eternal prin- 
ciples of righteousness, justice, and truth. 

First across the ocean fell a sinister shadow, 
threatening this plan of life and this scale 
of values. 

Then out of the Eastern skies came the first 
rush of a whirlwind intended to crush out 
forever the age-old dream and the deep de- 
sire. And the two mightiest forces of history 
are locked in a death struggle over the en- 
tire expanse of the earth. 

Ahead, lie dark, grim days. 

There will be sacrifices untold required of 
us ail 

The bell will toll, again and again. 


But this is a fight for the greatest things 
on earth—for ideals which, through all the 
centuries, civilized man has regarded as the 
measure of his humanity. 

Men fight for the things they love and for 
the things they believe in. ; 

This is a war of machines. But behin 
the machine there is the clean mind and the 
indomitable spirit of the man and the citizen. 

Through blood and sweat and tears, Amer- 
ica will experience a renaissance of that ideal- 
ism which has proved the comfort of the dis- 
tressed throughout the world and the inspira- 
tion of all men, everywhere, who have yearned 
to be free. 

This Nation was conceived in liberty. 

It has, from its inception, conducted its 
internal affairs with a view to the protection 
of those inalienable rights of its citizens for 
which governments are instituted among 
men. 

It has conducted its relations with other 
peoples with that decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind which is the foundation 
of all intercourse among civilized nations. 

America is in deadly peril. 

The infamous blow has been struck. 

May the American people rally, as their 
fathers before them, and, for the preservation 
of their rights as freemen, to each other 
pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor. 





Providence Association of Ukrainian 
Catholics in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to the President: 


PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF 
UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS IN AMERICA, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Your Excen.Lency: The Supreme Assembly 
of the Providence Association of Ukrainian 
Catholics in America, representing 8,200 
Ukrainian Catholics, at its semiannual meet- 
ing passed the following resolution: 

That the Honorable President of the 
United States accept on behalf of our mem- 
bership and ourselves our sincerest pledge 
of loyalty to the Constitution of the United 


States and our full agreement and support 


to your present leadership. 

We pledge our cooperation in the struggle 
to perpetuate our democratic principles and 
insure the triumph of liberty and independ- 
ence for all peoples. 

We wish to call attention to your admin- 
istration and yourself the tragic plight of 
45,000,000 Ukrainians in Europe who have 
suffered the longest and severest tyranny and 
who even now await liberation and freedom 
just as the other subjugated nationalities in 
Europe. 

Rev. WLADIMIR LOTOWYCZ, 
President. 
ANTHONY CURKOWSKY, 
Recording Secretary. 
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én. This Is War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PARMA (MICH.) 
NEWS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, Parma, 
Mich., is a village located in the district 
which I have the honor to represent in 
Congress. This is one of the outstanding 
agricultural communities in the country. 
It is, therefore, fitting that this superior 
community should make possible the 
Parma News. I know of no village of 
like size supporting a better weekly news- 
paper. The editorials of Chase S. Os- 
born 3d, the editor and publisher, are 
always timely and worth while. 

Therefore, pursuar.t to the privilege 
given to me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
the issue of December 11, 1941, which is 
as follows: 


[From the Parma (Mich.) News of December 
11, 1941] 


THIS IS WAR 


The thing that we have all feared but did 
not know when it would come, has come to 
these United States. And this country, as it 
has always done, has met it calmly and brave- 
ly in these first few disastrous days. We are 
at war. 

For the first time in the history of the 
United States, we have been attacked. For 
the first time, planes and naval units have 
been called out to defend our very mainland 
against foreign aggression. 

It is serious—it is terrible. There can bo 
no dodging the fact that we have been hurt. 
Our Pacific and Asiatic Fleets have suffered 
heavy damage—the President says far worse 
than was first announced. Our bases have 
been damaged, some captured. Our boys have 
been killed, our civilians have been murdered. 
We are facing serious times. 

Happily, however, the American people are 
a strong, virile people. They are used to 
comforts and conveniences, but they are also 
equipped to weather storms, to take it on the 
chin and give it back doubly strong. 

That is why America wins her wars. 

Never in all the history of the world has 
such a great transition taken place in a na- 
tion. Overnight this country changed from a 
divided, confused, bewildered, and split-up 
country to a united one. 10 a man, almost, 
solemn oaths were taken to rally behind our 
Government, to do everything humanly pos- 
sible to aid in the prosecution of this war. 

That is why America wins her wars! Unity 
in the darkest hours. A strong people bent 
on a strong course of victory. 

There is no use in wasting words on the 
treachery of the Japanese in their attack on 
us. Suffice it to say that it bested Hitler at 
his worst in downright barbarism. 

There is no use in wasting words on people 
who say: “I told you that man would get us 
into war.” There is no use in wasting words 
on such thoughts as: “If you isolationists 
would have let us alone, this wouldn’t have 
happened.” 

There is use only in being big enough to 
say: “The past is forgotten. There is only 
one thing: victory for America with all pos- 
sible speed—unity, hard work, sacrifice right 
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straight through without stinting until every ° 
opposing Japanese is unarmed and rendered 
incapable of bearing arms against our coun- 
try.” 
Those of us who are at home have just as 
much a part in this war as our brothers, our 
relatives, or our friends who are serving at 
the front in action. They are the front 
wheels, we are the back wheels—the four must 
move together. Remember, every tempta- 
tion to which we succumb here at home that 
takes us from our line of duty may cost the 
life of somebody’s son, or millions of sons. 
Have that always in your mind as you keep 
on giving—and until it hurts—then give 
some more. 

The American people should not be dis- 
couraged at early victories of the enemy to 
the point where morale is endangered. Nor 
should the American people be tranquilly 
unmoved by the struggle. We must whip 
ourselves into a turmoil of activity, a flood 
of productivity. 

This writer knows that the American people 
can be counted on to keep working, keep 
singing, keep laughing although there may 
be tears in a good many hearts. 

We wish to state, as a definite policy of 
this paper, that its staff will bend every 
energy and work mercilessly behind Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, as our President in order to 
perform the duties every good American 
newspaper owes to its leader and to its coun- 
try. 

May God continue to grant us our liberties, 
as a great democratic nation; may He watch 
over our boys on the seas, in the air and 
on the land; may He will it that this war 
be not fought in vain. 





The Fight Against Tuberculosis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





EXTRACT FROM THE MINNESOTA PUBLIC 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 





Mr. H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I include a portion of a bulle- 
tin from the Minnesota Public Health 
Association dealing with the honoring of 
my home county of Lincoln in Minnesota 
for its fight against tuberculosis. 

Credit for Lincoln County’s fine record 
goes both to the public interest in health 
measures and to the energetic and fore- 
sighted doctors of the county. 


LINCOLN COUNTY IS FIRST IN NATION TO BE 
HONORED 

A “black-out” of efforts in tuberculosis 
control has taken place in Europe with the 
exception of Sweden and England. 

In contrast Minnesota this week accredits 
a county for the control of human tubercu- 
losis, the first in the world to be so honored, 
a@ bulletin from the Minnesota Public Health 
Association points out. 

The county is Lincoln, and on December 11 
its officials received the Certificate of Ac- 
creditation from the Minnesota Department 
of Health and State Medical Association with 
impressive ceremonies at Tyler. 

In recognition of distinguished service in 
Lincoln County’s antituberculosis program, 


the State Christmas Seal organization will 
present double-barred-cross plaques to Dr. 
S. A. Slater, superintendent of Southwestern 
Minnesota Sanitorium, and Dr. A. L, Vad- 
heim, Tyler, president of the Lincoln County 
Public Health Association, and pioneer anti- 
tuberculosis worker. 

“There is no doubt but that tuberculosis 
is on the increase in war-torn Europe and 
the gains of a generation will probably be 
wiped out,” says the State bulletin. “This 
must not happen here. We can hold our 
own and advance, but extra effort will be 
needed.” 

Use of tuberculosis Christmas Seals on all 
packages, cards, and letters between now and 
December 25 is urged. 





World War No. 2 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, December 11, 1941 





Mr.CLASON. Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous votes the Senate and the House of 
Representatives have adopted resolutions 
declaring that a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States and the Axis 
Powers of Germany and Italy. America 
has entered into the greatest conflict of 
all time, without reservations, and with 
the full knowledge that all of its citizens 
are united in the supreme effort to rid 
the world of the ruthless war lords who 
are seeking to enslave all people. 

Japan, the first of the post World War 
aggressors, was the first to attack us. 
She has been joined in her evil enter- 
prise by Germany and Italy. Strangely 
enough, the United States brought west- 
ern civilization to the shores of Japan 
and protected her during those early 
years when she would have fallen easy 
prey to other nations who were then 
seeking to establish footholds in the Far 
East. She has repaid our trust with 
treachery. 

However powerful Japan may be, the 
real threat to modern civilization is 
Hitler and his vaunted Nazi war machine. 
The recent policy of our Government 
has been the building up of our national 
defense until the Americas could not be 
successfully invaded from abroad by any 
combination of enemies. Our people 
were slow to start but they entered upon 
this program with the will to see it 
through. When war broke out in Europe 
the United States became the arsenal of 
the democracies. We have striven to 
give all possible material aid to Great 
Britain, to China, and later, to Russia. 
Meanwhile, our Government, recogniz- 
ing that the entry of Japan into the 
world conflict should be prevented if 
possible, endeavored to keep on peaceful 
relations with its people. 

During recent months it has appeared 
that the material aid which we were giv- 
ing to Great Britain and Russia was help- 
ing to turn the tide in favor of those two 
nations in their struggle with Hitler and 
Mussolini, Events in northern Africa 
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have shown that Great Britain has gained 
strength slowly since the disaster at Dun- 
kirk. Russia has demonstrated the un- 
expected resiliency of her war might 
when threatened with defeat at Lenin- 
grad, at Moscow, and at Rostov by turn- 
ing the tables on her enemies in all three 
of these critical areas. 

The Axis Powers apparently had held 
Japan’s forces in reserve hoping, un- 
doubtedly, to throw them into the fray 
at an opportune moment when the de- 
mocracies were hard pressed. Instead, 
they have found it necessary to throw 
these forces into the conflict in order to 
divert, if possible, the steady stream of 
war materials and naval aid which the 
United States has been extending to the 
anti-Axis nations. This act of despera- 
tion must fail. President Roosevelt has 
already announced that we will continue 
to send all necessary war materials to 
Europe while, at the same time, increas- 
ing our war production. Our Navy will 
relentlessly carry the attack to the Jap- 
anese. Germany, Italy, and Japan have 
forced war upon us. The challenge has 
been accepted. America, united in pur- 
pose, exalted in spirit, and inspired by the 
righteousness of its cause, marches for- 
ward to certain victory. 





Pearl Harbor 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, some- 
thing tells me that this war had to come, 

While the world is a large place, it has, 
in recent years, been so closely drawn 
together that there is no longer room for 
two diametrically opposed theories of 
government—the one the outgrowth. of 
Christianity, the other the outgrowth of 
paganism. 

There can be no peace—no lasting 
peace—as long as a part of the world is 
free and the other part held in ruthless 
slavery. 

And the world is coming out of this 
conflict free or it is coming out in slavery. 

Our Christian religion—everything we 
hold sacred and dear, everything we have 
won upon the field of battle, everything 
we have won by the ballot and in our leg- 
islative halls—is in the balance. 

Let me repeat, we are coming out of 
this conflict free men—freer than we 
have ever been—or the cringing vassals 
of a hell-sent Hitler. 

Yes, my colleagues, this war had to 
come. 

It is a war of purification in which the 
forces of Christian peace and freedom 
and justice and decency and morality are 
arrayed against the evil pagan forces of 
strife, injustice, treachery, immorality, 
and slavery. 

“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
and the peace and freedom and justice 
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and decency and morality that He taught, 
though now sorely challenged, live on 
with Him and will prevail. 

A Hitler may be able, for a season, to 
wipe out the legions of France, the mech- 
anized units of Poland, and bring other 
nations under his ruthless tyranny, but 
there is one thing, thank God, that he 
cannot wipe out. That thing is Calvary. 
And he would have to wipe out Calvary 
and all it stands for to win this conflict. 

Did we need a Pearl Harbor to awaken 
us to the seriousness of the challenge? 

I do not know what happened at Pearl 
Harbor. It looks like we were asleep. I 
shudder when I think that some day I 
will be informed, in detail, of that grue- 
some spectacle brought about by the 
treacherous winged vultures of hell. 
From the fragmentary accounts we pick 
up we evidently sustained a severe loss in 
armament and paid an appalling price in 
dead and wounded. 

But by reason of Pearl Harbor, I do 
know what happened in America. Some 
unknown power, in some secret, mys- 
terious way, in the twinkle of an eye, 
transmitted to our inmost consciences 
the fearfulness of that treacherous 
disaster and the seriousness of the chal- 
lenge confronting us, and our very souls 
became so inflamed with righteous 
wrath, so fired with patriotism, that our 
differences and divisions and hates 
melted into a unity never before wit- 
nessed in this country. 

That unity, my colleagues, is so fixed, 
so firm, so cemented, that it is capable, 
not only of avenging Pearl Harbor, but 
a thousand Pear] Harbors. 

Oh, no doubt there are those who will 
think I should not say it—I only give 
expression to my innermost thoughts 
when I do—but probably we needed a 
Pear] Harbor—a Golgotha—to arouse us 
from our self-sufficient complacency, to 
make us rise above greed and hate, to 
awaken us to a realization of our spir- 
itual duties and responsibilities, and 
unite us in defense of the God-given 
ideals of liberty, freedom, and equality, 
of peace, justice, decency, and morality, 
upon which this Republic rests. 

The world’s greatest tragedy, enacted 
upon Golgotha, unified the early Chris- 
tians and fired them with a faith and 
zeal that knew no bounds. 

And who is there to say that we did not 
need a Pearl Harbor, a Golgotha, to re- 
new our faith in the things of the spirit, 
to awaken us from our self-satisfied 
lethargy, to cement our forces, so we 
would march forward in unity in defense 
of the peace, liberty, freedom and equal- 
ity, justice, decency, and morality that 
are ours by reason of our Christian civili- 
zation? 

If it does this, and I believe it has, no 
matter what the loss in armament, no 
matter what the casualty list may show, 
our heroic dead will not have died in 
vain, because from Pearl Harbor will 
emerge the greatest armament the world 
has ever seen, and millions of freemen, 
inspired by their death and awakened to 
the fearfulness of the challenge, will 
rush forth to man that armament and 
fight for God and country until the god 
of battle gives the Christian forces of 
peace, justice, decency, and morality, of 
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freedom, liberty, and equality, a complete 
and lasting victory over the pagan forces 
of strife, injustice, immorality, treachery, 
slavery, and serfdom. 

Americans, remember Pearl Harbor. 





When Is a Lawyer a Lawyer? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


RADIO ADDR4SS OF KENNETH N. 
PARKINSON 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
the following is the text of a very interest- 
ing address made November 28, 1941, over 
radio station WWDC by Mr. Kenneth N. 
Parkinson, of the Washington, D. C., bar: 


At the suggestion of the chairman of the 
radio committee of the bar association that 
I occupy this time with something other than 
the routine as to the various types of services 
which the legal profession renders the public, 
it occurred to me that perhaps it would be 
more interesting to discuss a condition which 
exists now in this community and perhaps 
has always existed here, but which we hope 
sometime in the not too cistant future, will 
come to an end. In so doing, I must first draw 
your attention to the procedure or method 
of obtaining the right to appear before our 
courts, having in mind that this is the center 
of our National Government, and this is a 
Federal district. 

In the first place, all of our courts are, in 
a sense, Federal courts, all the appointments 
thereto being made by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. For those seeking to be 
admitted to engage in the practice of law 
in the first instance, it is necessary to pass a 
very strenuous bar examination, preceded by 
years of study and expense, to meet the ap- 
proval of the United States district court; or 
if a member of the bar of another jurisdic- 
tion; to meet the same requirements for 
admission to our United States district court 
that the highest court in the State from which 
he comes exacts. Upon being so admitted, 
the individual then becomes a lawyer, and 
without further ado, is eligible to practice 
before the United States district court and 
the police, municipal, and juvenile courts, 
the latter what we call lesser courts. 

It also makes them eligible upon motion to 
practice before the United States Court of 
Appeals, whereas, members of the bar of other 
jurisdictions who do not wish to practice gen- 
erally in this district, may be admitted to 
practice before the United States Court of 
Appeals on motion and without compliance 
with the reciprocal rules as exacted by our 
United States District Court. The result of 
this is that there are those maintaining of- 
fices in this district who are members of the 
bar of this district, whereas, there are others 
maintaining offices who are not members of 
the bar of this district, but who nevertheless 
are entitled to practice before the United 
States Court of Appeals, and before the 
United States Court of Claims, the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals, the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, the Communi- 
cations Commission, ete., and any and all 
other divisions of the United States Govern- 
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ment whether or not they are members of the 
bar of the District of Columbia, so long as 
they stay out of the United States District 
court and the lesser courts. They are, never- 
theless, permitted to hold themselves out as 
attorneys-at-law. 

Now to you, as laymen, that may appear to 
be of little consequence. The fact is, how- 
ever, that those engaging in practice, except 
as members of the bar of this district, are 
not subject to discipline by our local courts 
and bar, with the result that there can be 
little, if any, control over their actions and 
conduct. If they should violate the ethics of 
their profession, it is doubtful if they could 
be disbarred locally because they are not 
members of the local bar, and it is likewise 
doubtful if they could be disbarred by a court 
in their home districts because the grievance 
did not take place in their home jurisdiction, 
or involve their home jurisdiction. There is 
no law in this district which says that he who 
says he is a lawyer shall in fact be a lawyer. 
The result is, individuals wholly untrained 
and unskilled in the law, or many who have 
never studied law telling you that they are 
lawyers, attorneys, etc. 

This is further made possible by the 
added fact that with minor exceptions, none 
of the divisions of the Government of the 
United States, or its agencies, commissions, 
departments, etc., have requirements gov- 
erning the presentations before them. 
There is thus created a haven of refuge 
within this district, a soft spot, where those 
who are so inclined may, through the ab- 
sence of statutory restriction, carry on the 
practice of law by actually handling legal 
problems, when they are not lawyers in 
fact, or if in fact, not members of the bar 
of this district. As the result, you have 
lobbyists, who in instances have operated 
under the guise of lawyers; you have so- 
called experts, in some instances real ex- 
perts, who have gained certain experience 
within the confines of the Government of 
the United States and have retired from its 
services, and under the guise of being at- 
torneys-at-law or lawyers when in fact they. 
are not, instead of classifying themselves in 
some particular field in which they are in 
fact expert, leaving off the lawyer desig- 
nation. 

In other words, you have the gates wide 
open for every form of chiseler and racketeer 
to seek to mislead or misguide you and 
others beyond the confines of the District 
of Columbia, into the belief that as a 
lawyer he possesses certain experience of 
value to you, or has certain contacts of in- 
fluence which he can make available to you, 
at a given price. The net result to those 
who are uninformed in this situation is to 
cast reflection upon lawyers who are legiti- 
mately engaged in practice, and who, should 
they not be legitimately engaged, are sub- 
ject to discipline by our court and bar, 
either through disbarment or other correc- 
tive processes. This condition is something 
that Congress recognizes and is something 
that this bar recognizes, but the latter has 
exhausted its resources in attempting to 
provide a real remedy. 

Some few years ago our bar proposed to 
the Congress of the United States, after deep 
care and deliberation, the passage of a bill 
which our bar drafted that would prohibit 
the usage of the expression “attorney,” “at- 
torney at law,” “lawyer,” or “counseleor at 
law,” etc., unless they are in fact members 
of the bar of this district and subject to its 
discipline. Otherwise, they would be com- 
pelled under the threat of potential fine and 
imprisonment for violation thereof, to state 
on their stationery, or any and all other 
forms of advertising, the true nature of their 
status. This proposal was analyzed with the 
utmost care, not only by our association 
through its committees but the association 
itself, by the American Bar Association, by 
the American Patent Law Association, and 
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by a number of the departments of the 
United States Government, by the Senate and 
committees of Congress, and finally, in what 
we thought was its perfected form, was ap- 
proved by the Senate unanimously, but was 
rejected by the House. It is not for me to 
say as to why our House of Representatives 
failed to pass what we considered and the 
Senate considered a very proper and neces- 
sary piece of legislation, but the fact is that 
by virtue of its failure to pass this condition 
was not corrected, but still exists. 

In recognition of the existence of evil con- 
ditions as he sees them, Senator Hatcu, of 
New Mexico, has recently introduced a bill 
which seeks to correct conditions by 
ing that no individual employee of the United 
States Government shall be entitled to handle 
Government matters before any division of 
the Government of the United States until 
after he has been free from its service for 
a period of at least 2 years. Without going 
into details on this particular proposal, and 
certainly my committee approves its intent, 
nevertheless, we feel that it would not cor- 
rect the existing abuses and would create 
hardships where hardships should not be 
created. 

Our courts, in the meantime, short of an 
absolute fraudulent misrepresentation af- 
fecting rights before them are reluctant to 
act because of questionable jurisdiction, and 
it is no doubt true that it would be beyond 
their jurisdiction. 

And so until a wise law is passed which 
would protect you and us from this situa- 
tion, I suppose we must continue to read in 
our papers of alleged local lawyers doing this 
and that, and to have departments of our 
Government say that Washington lawyers 
are not necessary for this and that, when in 
fact, those against whom they are aiming are 
not members of the local bar or bar associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. I am sure 
that the ber association of this District and 
every legitimate lawyer would welcome coop- 
eration from the press and the various 
agencies of our Government in driving out 

_ that type of human specimen of which I have 
made reference. Until, however, some worthy 
corrective meas‘tres take place, all that this 
association can do is to point out to you, as 
laymen, whether you are residents of the 
District of Columbia or not; whether you are 
manufacturers, contractors, builders, or what 
not; that when one represents himself to be 
a member of the bar of this District in seek- 
ing to render you service, you ascertain first, 
whether he is a lawyer in fact; and second, if 
s0, whether he is legitimately engaged !n 
practice in the District of Columbia. If you 
make such an investigation, I feel reason- 
ably certain that you will find, without 
further ado, that no member of this bar has, 
in the first place, sought to solicit your 
business, so that the very fact of solicitation 
where there has been no previous profes- 
sional relationship should arouse your 
suspicion. When I say local bar, I do not 
mean the local bar association or any other 
law association. We have such an associa- 
tion, and one must be a member of our local 
bar in order to be eligible to admission 
thereto. 

However, there are many fine and dis- 
tinguished lawyers who, for reasons of their 
own, though members of our bar, have not 
seen fit to join the association, so that the 
test should be when a lawyer is involved— 
Is he in fact a member of the bar? 

The condition to which I make reference is 
impossible in the healing arts, whether in 
medicine, dentistry, optometry, etc., by virtue 
of preventive laws. Teaching is protected. 
Preaching is protected, and, hence, you are 
protected. You are protected in your beauty 
parlors, your restaurants, your bakeries, and 
your plumbing. Why shouldn't you be pro- 
tected from the fake, the quack, the chiseler, 
and other specimens, who, in a desire to 
impress you with the importance of their 


status in the community, their grasp of pub- 
lic affairs, represent themselves to be some- 
thing which they are not, in order to handle 
your affairs, and, incidentally, get your money. 
Ah, but you say this is impossible. If you 
think that—as many, many do—then let me 
suggest the thought that you look around 
you as we have done. We were surprised and 
I’m sure you will be; hence the importance 
to you and to us of the query—When is a 
lawyer a lawyer? We lawyers don't object; 
why should you? 





Early Construction of Blakely Mountain 
Project Important for Flood Control 
and Power Benefits 
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HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
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Tuesday, December 16, 1941 





SPEECH OF HON. OREN HARRIS, OF 
ARKANSAS, BEFORE ARMY ENGINEERS 
INVESTIGATING CONSTRUCTION OF 
BLAKELY MOUNTAIN PROJECT 





Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Army engineers, of the Vicksburg 
district, who are doing a fine work in that 
area, held a public meeting at Hot 
Springs, Ark., Friday, December 12, in- 
vestigating the construction by the Fed- 
eral Government of Blakely Mountain 
Dam and Reservoir, on the Ouachita 
River. I had accepted their invitation 
to appear before the engineers at that 
meeting, but, due to the emergency and 
declaration of war, I did not have the 
privilege. My remarks, however, were 
read for me and I insert them here in 
the REecorp. 


Colonel Sturgis and gentlemen, on behalf 
of the people of the Seventh District of 
Arkansas, I am glad to appear before you 
in the interest of the construction of the 
Blakely Mountain Dam and Reservoir for 
fiood control and power development. Need- 
less to say, the greater part of the Ouachita 
River in Arkansas runs through my district, 
directly affecting 8 of the 11 counties. 
Therefore, it is of tremendous importance to 
the people I represent that this project be 
constructed, giving the whole area the bene- 
fit of this additional control of floods, which 
are so frequently destructive and cause un- 
limited damage. 

I wish to express my appreciation and 
the appreciation of the people throughout 
this whole area for the fine work the Army 
engineers are doing in the development of 
these projects for flood control and power 
facilities as well. The people are intensely 
interested, and not only asking but plead- 
ing for this protection and development. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of property each 
year is being destroyed because of the lack 
of adequate flood control of this stream. 
Congress, at the recommendation of the 
Army engineers, after your careful study, 
has authorized a multiple-purpose power 
and ficod-control project on the Little Mis- 
souri River above Camden, and plans are 
being developed now for the preliminary 
work to the initiation of that project. With 
this project on the Little Missouri River 
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area. According to your study, it would have 
a potential output of 60,000 kilowatts in this 
emergency, and when we are pooling our re- 


time, it would be in its completion stage and 
would at this time provide the power so badly 
needed in our defense industries. We have in 
Arkansas eight defense projects that are 
badly in need of power. It is true the com- 
panies are endeavoring to service these indus- 
tries, but we all know the trouble they are 
having in making available sufficient power; 
and with the establishment of the aluminum 
plant, which needs 120,000 kilowatts annually, 
Wwe see now its importance. 

I doubt if there is a project anywhere in 
the country that could provide the benefits 
from the standpoint of needed power and 
flood control at anything near the cost of the 
construction of this project. It is said by 
some that this project could not be con~- 
structed now in time for it to be of defense 
value. Other projects of greater capacity 
than this one are recommended for construc- 
tion solely from the standpoint of assisting 
in our national-defense program. The de- 
fense authorities are eager and anxious for 
the Douglas Dam in the east Tennessee area 
be constructed, because of its importance in 
the national-defense program. 

This project, if constructed, would have 
100,000-kilowatt capacity, but would cost 
many, many millions of dollars more than 
the Blakely Mountain project. As I view it, 
with the immediate construction of Blakely 
Dam providing 60,000 kilowatts would be a 
big step in this area of providing this power 
that the defense officials all say is so badly 
needed. If the Douglas Dam could be com- 
pleted by 1943, for 100,000-kilowatt capacity, 
and since that is apparently blocked because 
of opposition to its construction in that area, 
it is feasible that Blakely Mountain project 
could be started and completed by that time, 
providing 60,000 kilowatts of that capacity. 

The question here is to review the reports 
with the view of determining the advisability 
of the construction of this project by the 
Federal Government. There is no objection 
to this project. In fact, everyone interested 
realizes its importance. The only controversy 
is by whom should it be built and when? 

It is the consensus of opinion that it should 
be constructed now and it is not my con- 
tention that the power company should be 
deprived of any of its opportunities but it is 
my feeling that the power company should 
not be permitted to continue to freeze this 
project preventing its development, while the 
other projects in the Southwest are being 
developed, and especially, since it has so great 
a defense value. 

It was due to this situation that my able 
colleague, Congressman NorRELL, of this dis- 
trict, and a member of the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee, and I presented on May 12, 
this year, a resolution asking for this investi- 
gation. After careful investigation by the 
Flood Control Committee, and reviewing the 
report of the Engineers as outlined in House 
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Documents 196 and 69, the Flood Control 
Committee adopted this resolution asking for 
this investigation. 

In 1923 the Federal Power Commission 
issued a license to the Caddo River Power 
and Irrigation Co. authorizing construction 
of water-power plants at Remmel, Carpenter, 
and Blakely sites. The license was trans- 
ferred to the Arkansas Light & Power Co. and 
later to the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
Remmel Dam was completed in January 1925 
and Carpenter Dam in April 1932. The license 
required that Blakely development be initi- 
ated by July 1, 1933, and completed by July 
1, 1986. The time for this construction was 
extended twice, the last extension provid- 
ing for commencing the construction by 
December 31, 1936, and completion by De- 
cember 31, 1939. By the license there was to 
be provided a certain amount of storage 
capacity in the Blakely Reservoir as might 
be required by the Chief of Engineers for 
use in the control of floods and in the interest 
of navigation. No agreement was ever 
reached on this point and to take care of this 
provision of the license Congress provided 
$2,000,000 in 1938 toward the construction of 
this multiple-purpose reservoir, this amount 
being recommended by the engineers for 
flood-control benefits. 

On November i4, 1939, the Power Co. filed 
an application before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for further amendment to the license 
asking for an indefinite extension of time 
for coustruction of the project. The hearing 
on this application before the Federal Power 
Commission was had December 18-20, 1939. 
Nothing was done to further the progress of 
this development. The Federal Power Com- 
mission took no further steps, neither did the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. attempt to initi- 
ate the project. 

In February 1941 I wrote a letter to Hon 
Hamilton Moses, who is now president of the 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., asking if the 
power company contemplated carrying for- 
ward the construction of Blakely in the near 
future. I urged that this construction be 
started by the power company and that it 
was unfair to our part of the State to continue 
to freeze this development. 

On March 21, 1941, the Federal Power Com- 
mission issued an order denying the applica- 
tion for an indefinite postponement for the 
construction of this project. In this order, 
the Commission says in paragraph (d) “Ac- 
tual construction of the Blakely development 
has not been prosecuted in good faith and 
with due diligence, nor has the licensee sub- 
mitted the final plans therefor required by 
the license. Further in the order, the Com- 
mission having considered the amended ap- 
plication, the record of the hearing thereon, 
and all other pertinent data, finds that: 

1. The license requirements for the con- 
struction and completion of the Blakely de- 
velopment have not been satisfied nor has 
the licensee established when, if ever, it pro- 
poses to construct or complete the develop- 
ment; 

2. It will be inconsistent with the public 
interest and contrary to the provisions of the 
Federal Power Act to grant the request of the 
licensee for indefinite postponement of the 
construction and completion of the Blakely 
development of project No. 271; 

Therefore, the amended application on that 
date was denied. 

On April 17, 1941, the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co asked for a rehearing on the Com- 
mission’s order of March 21, 1941, and again 
asked for amendment of license to provide 
for indefinite postponement for construction 
and completion of the Blakely development. 

On May 3 following, the Commission issued 
an order, denying the application for rehear- 
ing and terminated the license for the project 
effective September 1, 1941. From this order, 
the power company appealed to the United 
States circuit court of appeals of this district. 
Following a 2-day hearing before the court, it 
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= taken under submission December 3, 

I think it is important that following the 
denial for indefinite postponement of this 
project, the Arkansas Power & Light Co. an- 
nounced a 6-year program of progress in 
Arkansas. This proporal was made on April 
18, this year. In thax program, they proposed 
to construct a 30,000-kilowatt steam generat- 
ing plant in the recently developed gas fields 
in southwest Arkansas. I am advised in this 
program, preliminary plans have been made 
and equipment ordered and it will proceed as 
fast as priorities will permit. I commend the 
company on this forward step, and offer my 
services as a citizen and as a Member of Con- 
gress to assist in obtaining the proper priority 
rating, permitting the steam generating plant 
to be developed. This is badly needed as a 
standby for the hydro units. 

The power company further proposes in the 
6-year program, the coordinating construc- 
tion and compietion by December 31, 1946, of 
the Blakely Dam and powerhouse for flood 
control, power, and other uses. It is well 
known that this project can be constructed 
in a period of less than 3 years. I do not feel 
that the initiation of this project should be 
postponed until 1944 or 1945.. Other projects 
even in this State are proceeding and should 
this one continue to be postponed perhaps 
until 1945, and others completed, I am fearful 
that Blakely Mountain will not be constructed 
during our lifetime. 

Therefore. since the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. has had a license on this project 
since 1923, and have been given an exten- 
sion a number of times, and since the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, under the provision 
of the Federal Power Act, terminated that 
license, because of the failure of the com- 
pany to initiate this development, even 
though the Federal Government was willing 
to provide nearly one-third of the cost of 
construction, it seems to me that the juris- 
diction is in the Congress and the only way 
to obtain construction is by the Federal 
Government doing it. If the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. would go ahead and 
develop this project, I would have no objec- 
tion and I think it would fit into the pres- 
ent program in the State of Arkansas, to- 
gether with the steam generating plants 
fueled by the south Arkansas gas in a very 
fine manner. However, failing in this and 
because it is so badly needed, I think it is 
to the best interest of the people of this 
Nation for the Federal Government to pro- 
ceed with this development. Since it has 
been found that this project is justifiable, 
and the benefits exceed the costs by the 
Federal Government providing $2,000,000 for 
flood control and non-Federal investment 
for power, the $4,679,000 additional cost of 
construction as of July 1938, and because 
of our defense program and the need of 
additional power in this area, I am con- 
vinced that the justification of this con- 
struction is far greater today and that it 
should be started as soon as possible. 





The Amazing Story of an Amazing City 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
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the following facts which form the amaz- 
ing story of an amazing city—Detroit. 

Detroit’s industries are setting the 
pace for the world by producing a better 
product at a lower cost while paying 
skilled workers the highest average an- 
nual wage in the country. 

A FACT TO BRAG ABOUT 


Detroit and Wayne County spend more 
for raw materials, such as iron, steel, cot- 
ton, and rubber, than any other county 
in America. 


“OL’ MAN RIVER” DOES ITS PART 


The Detroit River carries more freight 
tonnage per year than the Panama and 
the Suez Canals combined. 

DRINK IT FOR HEALTH 


Detroit’s city-owned waterworks is one 
of the most modern in the world. With 
a single exception, its rates to citizens are 
the lowest in the United States. 


WHERE DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 


Detroit is the world’s healthiest large 
city. Its death rate is the lowest in any 
city in the world with more than a mil- 
lion people. Detroit won first place 3 
times in national] health contests. 

NO OTHER CITY CAN MAKE THIS BOAST 


Detroit is the only large city in the 
United States with a nonpartisan form of 
government * * * a government 
that is not ruled by any political machine 
or party. 

MILLIONS IN CANDLEPOWER AT 1 PENNY A WEEK 


Detroit’s streets are lighted by 40,000 
street lamps whose average illumination 
exceeds that of any other large lighting 
system in America. Each Detroiter pays 
only 1 penny a week for this unequaled 
safeguard and convenience. 

AUTO RECORDS HAVE COMPANY 


Detroit, automobile center of the 
world, also is America’s largest producer 
of pharmaceutical supplies. 

MORE PRODUCTION RECORDS 

Among Detroit’s workers are some of 
the finest skilled craftsmen in the world. 
Detroit leads the Nation in the produc- 
tion of tools, dies, and fixtures. 

TOPS—FROM AUTOS TO SALT 

Detroit ranks first in the production of 
automobiles. It ranks either first or 
second in America in producing adding 
machines, foundry products, machine 
tool accessories, alkali products, and re- 
fined salt. Detroit is also the home of 
the Nation’s largest producer of com- 
mercial automobile trailers. 

$15,000,000 ISN’T HAY 


The D. S. R., Detroit’s municipally 
owned transportation system, has 
achieved national recognition for traffic 
safety. The system has won national 
safety awards in 6 of the last 9 years. 
In addition to being self-supporting, the 
D. S. R. is the tenth largest taxpayer to 
the city of Detroit. During the last 18 
years it has paid nearly $15,000,000 in 
taxes to the communities it serves. 

RUBBER VAULTS NEEDED 

Banking activities reflect Detroit’s 
amazing growth as a financial center. 
Detroit bank clearings show the greatest 
percentage of gain over last year of all 
American cities. Commercial and real 
estate loans have increased 30 percent 
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over a year ago. For the first time in 
history, Detroit bank deposits total more 
than one billion dollars. 

BARGAIN KNOWLEDGE 


Wayne University in Detroit is the sec- 
ond largest city-owned school in the 
United States with an enrollment of more 
than 16,000 students. A University of 
Chicago survey reveals that the Detroit 
public libraries have a wider selection 
of important new books for its citizens 
than any other American city. Detroit 
ranks first, while New York and Chicago 
are second and third, respectively. 

ANOTHER RECORD—CONSTRUCTION 

Total value of building construction 
in Detroit last year was more than twice 
that of Chicago—more than Chicago and 
Philadelphia combined—more than 
Cleveland, Boston, Pittsburgh, and Mil- 
waukee combined. 

ART TREASURES BURIED HERE 


Detroit is the only city in America of 
more than a million population that has 
a city-owned art museum. Because of 
its international eminence, the Detroit 
Institute of Art has been selected as the 
custodian of the European art treasures 
which were shown at the World’s Fair 
before the present war. 

BARREL OF RUM—WORTH $40,000,000 


Belle Isle was purchased from the 
Indians in 1780 for eight barrels of rum, 
six pounds of paint, three rolls of tobac- 
co,andabeltof wampum. Today its 810 
acres are valued at nearly $40,000,000. 
No ot er city may boast of a more beau- 
tiful park for its citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts contained in the 
above article have been published in a 
pamphlet by the Boost Detroit Commit- 
tee, a nonprofit, nonpartisan group of 
proud and enthusiastic citizens. 





The Bill of Rights—What They Mean to 
Me 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. L. MENDEL 
RIVERS, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 





Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following address 
delivered by me last night over the radio: 


Today marks the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the ratification of the first 
10 amendments to our Constitution. These 
amendments we reverently refer to as the 
Bill of Rights. I shall not transgress upon 
your time by referring specifically to the 
provisions of each of these amendments, but 
only briefly shall I enumerate them to you. 
They relate: (1) To freedom of religion, 
speech, and the press; (2) the right to es- 


tablish a State militia; (3) the quartering 
of troops in private houses; (4) the security 
of against unwarranted searches 
and seizures; (5) capital crimes; (6) crim- 
inal prosecution; (7) trial by jury in com- 
mon-law cases; (8) bails, fines, and pun- 
ishments; (9) the relation of constitutional 
and “natural” rights, and lastly, (10) the 
powers reserved to the States. 

The a American does not under- 
stand what the Bill of Rights is. In his 
mind, he confuses the Bill of Rights and the 
Constitution as two separate documents. 
The average American does not realize it is 
only through the Bill of Rights that he can 
enjoy to the fullest the protection of the 
Constitution. 

Through this priceless instrument, our 
founding fathers bequeathed to each of us 
the supremacy of individual rights over the 
rights of the State. Many of the original 
signers were certain that all the guaranties 
suggested by the Bill of Rights were evi- 
dent in the Constitution, but it was 
Thomas Jefferson, to whom we reverently 
refer as the patron saint of the Democratic 
Party, who said that “a bill of rights is 
what the people are entitled to against 
every government on earth, general or par- 
ticular; and what no just government 
should refuse or rest on inference.” 

Let us pause at this time and in humble 
retrospect call to our mind and memory the 
conditions existing immediately prior to the 
adoption of this masterpiece of human en- 
deavor. Here was a new star on the hori- 
zon of nations, known as the United States 
of America; a Nation just emerged from 
one of the bloodiest wars in history; a Na- 
tion shortly removed from total and all-out 
war against overwhelming and almost un- 
surmountable odds; a Nation whose gal- 
lant Army had gone hungry and ragged, a 
greater part of whose land was ravished 
and desolate; a Nation whose economic sys- 
tem was an unknown quantity, and whose 
existence on the great checkerboard of the 
world was a matter of conjecture. Out of 
the embers of this holocaust, there arose 
a spirit as indomitable as that of the happy 
band of Pilgrims who first landed at James- 
town, Charleston, and Plymouth Rock, who, 
with their blood, their will, and their un- 
quenchable spirit set afoot a novel proposi- 
tion which has been the enigma of all gov- 
ernments since the memory of man began. 
What Moses was to the Children of Israel, 
George Washington was to that struggling 
band of freedom-hungry people, who, with 
the Ten Commandments as their guide for 
formulation of the Constitution, had just 
proclaimed to the world that all men are 
born free and equal, and that by virtue 
thereof governments should be instituted 
among men and just laws and powers be 
derived only by and with the advice and 
consent of the governed. Today, this 
thought is a beacon light to -struggling 
souls everywhere in the world. 

These gallant men and women knew that 
in the thirteenth century the Magna Charta 
was wrested from King John at Runnymede; 


“they knew that in the seventeenth century 4 


document called the Bill of Rights had been 
granted by thc English Parliament; and they 
knew that if those who in turn would follow 
them were denied the right to be free, the 
wilderness that was America would never give 
birth to a Nation of free men and women. 
This was not unnatural. These men had 
lived through uncertain days. In the past, 
they had been denied freedom of religion and 
of speech and the right to assemble and peti- 
tion their Government for redress of wrong; 
they had been denied the right to bear arms 
in defense of their homes and firesides, and 
soldiers had been quartered in their homes 
without their consent. Their homes had been 
searched and their personal belongings ran- 
sacked without the orderly procedure of law. 
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Their property had been confiscated without 
due process of law. They had been thrust 
in jail without trial and without the formal- 
ity of charges being made against them. They 
had been convicted and sentenced without 
the right of appeal to a jury of their peers. 
They had been detained in prisons without 
the remotest possibility of raising the fanciful 
sums set as bail for their release. With these 
bitter experiences as reminders, they felt that 
they deserved not only a Constitution as a 
charter for the procedure of their Govern- 
ment and as a symbol of their strength and 
unity, but also a bill of rights to tell to the 
world that they were free men, so that they, 
in turn, might hand down to the unborn 
generations this priceless precept, which to us 
today is a precious heritage, enjoyed by every 
American, regardless of his station in life or 
the manner in which he may worship God. 

As James P. Pope has so aptly put it, “The 
10 paragraphs of the Bill of Rights are a 
reminder that men went cold and hungry, 
that their bare feet left bloodstains across the 
snow, that they hugged the holy ideal of 
liberty to their hearts in spite of all the 
odds that lay against them, in spite of suffer- 
ing, deprivation, and discouragement.” He 
continues: 

“They did these things, not that we might 
enjoy freedom without risk or service, but 
that we might sacrifice for its maintenance 
as they sacrificed for its establishment. The 
man who possesses liberty possesses the jewel 
of greatest price, and all the thievedom of 
the world will burn to take it from him. 
There is never any let-up in the conflict be- 
tween just men, seeking to retain freedom, 
and thieves, seeking to command the will of 
others. There must never be any let-up in 
the readiness of free people to do whatever 
needs to be done to cherish their independ- 
ence. Implicit in the American Bill of 
Rights is a guaranty that transcends all 
others: “The right to sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom is reserved to all the people.’” 

How true this is today. Recall, scarcely a 
week ago that heinous assault made by the 
Japanese in the still hours of the morning, 
on the sleeping people of Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

Recall also, if you please, how with tor- 
pedoes and diye bombers they destroyed the 
lives and property of our fellow-Americans. 
From out of the night, they struck with the 
speed of a comet, and left in their wake 
smoldering ruins and mangled bodies. Then 
turn, if you will, and think of their partners 
in crime across the Atlantic; think of the 
suffering and the misery, the death, and deso- 
lation in the wake of Hitler’s bloodthirsty 
legions; think of Norway, The Netherlands, 
Belgium, Czeckoslovakia, Poland, and Greece; 
and picture with me the spectacle of France 
under the leadership of the senile pawn of 
Hitler, Marshal Petain. Think of the icono- 
clastic practice of the luftwaffe, as it laid ruin 
the age-old cathedrals and shrines of Europe. 

Time was when the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans were our guaranty against aggres- 
sion from without. Time was when the great 
wastes of the Atlantic shielded us from the 
intrigue and treachery that is Europe. Time 
was when the great Pacific protected us from 
the menace of the pagan philosophy known 
to Japan. But, oh, how the gnawing tooth 
of time has changed this age-old picture. 
Today, these mighty oceans are mere ribbons 
of mist, separating us from these dangers only 
by the space of time between the rising and 
the setting of the sun. Never before in our 
glorious history has there been a greater 
menace to our guaranties of freedom. The 
spirits of Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Wilson call to our generation to defend this 
precious heritage. If civilization is to live, if 
democracy is to live, no longer can you and I 
take freedom for granted, no longer can that 
rendezvous with destiny be delayed, no longer 
can the shedding of blood be avoided. 











Should you ask, therefore, what the Bill of 
Rights means to me, I would say, with James 
P. Pope, that it is the right to sacrifice in the 
cause of freedom. And I would supplement 
that in the words of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
that gallant spirit of America, that symbol 
of hope for life and liberty of oppressed 
souls everywhere in the world, who said: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. 

“s * * Freedom of speech and expres- 
sion everywhere in the world. 

“* * * Freedom of every person to 
worship God in his own way everywhere in 
the world. 

“* © © Freedom from want, which, 
translated into world terms, means economic 
understandings which will secure to every 
nation a healthy peacetime life for its in- 
habitants everywhere in the world. 

“* © Freedom from fear, which trans- 
lated into world terms, means a world-wide 
reduction of armaments to such a point and 
in such a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of 
physical aggression against any neighbor, 
anywhere in the world.” 

With Franklin D. Roosevelt as our inspira- 
tion and faith in the Eternal God as our 
strength, it is our determination to hand 
down to generations yet unborn this priceless 
heritage we so reverently call our Bill of 
Rights. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the day when the first 10 
amendments, commonly known as the 
Bill of Rights, were added to the original 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just read a brief 
history of the Bill of Rights -by Irving 
Dilliari in Sunday’s St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, together with the views of the 
author as to what it means to Ameri- 
cans and America. Mr. Dilliard also 
comments upon what the lack of these 
rights means elsewhere in the world to- 
day, and, under the permission granted 
me, I include them as part of my re- 
marks: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Decem- 
ber 14, 1941] 
BILL or RicuHts Day Marks HERITAGE oF PER- 
SONAL LIBERTIES 
(By Irving Dilliard) 

“The basis for all that an American enjoys 
in life is found in the Bill of Rights. One 
Seldom realizes how much of his daily freedom 
of action is permitted because of the protec- 
tion emanating from the Bill of Rights. Yet 
it is amazing how many native-born Ameri- 
cans have no conception of what their civil 
liberties are or where they came from.” 

The quotation is from the Bill of Rights 
Review, through which the American Bar 
Association makes a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the security of civil liberties in the 
United States in an issue in anticipation of 
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the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary to- 
morrow of the first 10 amendments to the 
Federai Constitution. 

The truth of the statement no one will 
deny. Most Americans have taken for granted 
their rights of freedom of speech, of worship, 


of assembly, of trial by jury, of security in . 


their homes, of protection against unreason- 
able searches and seizures. Many citizens 
have not thought about these rights at all, 
although sharing their benefits every day of 
their lives. Others have been at last awak- 
ened to their meaning only in recent months 
as liberty has been strangled by brute force 
in many parts of the world. 


PROCLAMATION ISSUED 


To acquaint all Americans with the provi- 
sions of the Bili of Rights, their meaning and 
their history, Congress by joint resolution 
last August directed President Roosevelt to 
issue a proclamation setting aside tomorrow 
as Bill of Rights Day and calling on citizens 
everywhere to display the flag and to observe 
the occasion with “appropriate ceremonies 
and prayer.” 

The President’s proclamation, issued No- 
vember 29, declares solemnly that without 
the guarantees of the Bill of Rights there 
“never could have existed” in the United 
States such democratic agencies as “the free 
schools, the free churches, the labor unions, 
the religious and educational and civic or- 
ganizations of all kinds.” 

By dramatic coincidence the sesquicenten- 
nial of the adoption of our charter of con- 
stitutional liberties falls just 1 week to the 
day after Congress, with only one dissenting 
vote, declared the existence of a state of 
war with Japan, following that Govern- 
ment’s treacherous assault on Hawaii. It is 
even closer to the declarations of war on 
Germany and Italy. 


HERE AND OVER THERE 


Thus, this national tribute to the basis of 
free institutions in America takes on new 
and unexpected significance as the United 
States, now at war in both Asia and Europe, 
marshals its resources to defend itself 
against the ruthless totalitarianism of the 
dictator-shackled Axis Nations. 

For the Bill of Rights is the difference be- 
tween democracy and tyranny—we or they. 
It is the difference between freedom in Amer- 
ica to speak what is on one’s conscience and 
the suppression of contrary opinion by the 
dictatorships of Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and militarist Japan. It is the difference 
between a free press in this country, as re- 
asserted only last Monday by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Los Angeles 
Times and Harry Bridges contempt cases, 
and the servile subsidized, parrotlike party 
organs of Europe. 

Too, it is the difference between freedom 
of worship in the United States, exemplified 
in a thousand religious groups ranging from 
great denominations with millions of com- 
municants to small sects such as the Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah—the difference between 
freedom to worship as one chooses, or not 
to worship at all, and a Pastor Martin Nei- 
moeller, locked in one of Hitler’s concentra- 
tion camps for expressing his religious con- 
victions. It is the difference between an 
impartial trial for the accused and recourse 
to American processes of justice and star- 
chamber decrees by tyrants. 

This declaration of individual rights, which 
makes the difference between free men and 
slaves, is not a part of the Constitution as 
originally ratified in 1788. It is, however, 
for all practical purposes, an integral part 
since acceptance of the Constitution itself 
was conditioned on the prompt submission 
of a Bill of Rights in the form of consti- 
tutional amendments. 


COL. GEORGE MASON 


The formulation and adoption of a set of 
amendments guaranteeing civil rights was 
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a vindication of Col. George Mason (1725- 
1792), Virginia planter, Revolutionary states- 
man, and constitutionalist, who, as a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional Convention, urged 
the inclusion of a Bill of Rights in the origi- 
nal Constitution. He was supported by El- 
bridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, who intro- 
duced a motion to create a committee to 
draft a list of such rights, only to have it 
rejected by a vote of 10 State delegations 
in the Convention. As a protest, both Mason 
and Gerry withheld their signatures from 
the completed Constitution. 

But Mason persisted in his fight. As a 
member of the Virginia ratifying convention, 
he demanded a Bill of Rights to protect cit- 
izens from the possibility that the Federal 
Government might be held to possess power 
to trespass on those rights of persons and 
property which by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were affirmed to be “inalienable 
rights.” New York, Massachusetts, and sev- 
eral other important States joined Virginia 
in accepting the Constitution, with the rec- 
ommendation that individual liberties be 
specifically safeguarded as soon as the new 
government could begin to operate. 

VIRGINIA DECLARATION 


Though Mason was not a Member of the 
first Congress which met in 1789, the 12 
amendments submitted to the States by 
that body were largely his handiwork. They 
were based on the Virginia Declaration of 
Rights, which he prepared in large part as 
“an original compact for society by stating 
permanent and fundamental truths.” This 
statement was adopted at Williamsburg in 
1776 and shortly afterward was drawn on 
by Thomas Jefferson when he came to write 
the Declaration of Independence. 

This was only the beginning of the in- 
fluence of Mason's charter of protecticns for 
the individual citizen. It was as well the 
basis for the various Bills of Rights adopted 
by the colonies before the constitutional 
convention and after the formulation of 
Federal Bill of Rights by the First Congress 
it became the model for Bills of Rights in 
the State constitutions. 

This latter effect is as important as the 
establishment. of the Federal Bill of Rights 
itself. For the Federal Bill of Rights binds 
only the National Government. It does not 
in any way “limit the powers of the States 
of their own independent force.” 


JOHN MARSHALL’S RULE 


As early as 1833, the Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Chief Justice John Marshall in 
the case of Barron v. Baltimore said: “These 
amendments contain no expression indicating 
an intention to apply them to the State gov- 
ernments. This Court cannot so apply them.” 

But with similar Bills of Rights placed at 
the beginning of the State constitutions, the 
legislatures were prohibited from violating 
fundamental civil liberties just as Congress 
was so restricted by the first 10 amendments 
to the Federal Constitution. Thanks to these 
2 checks on legislative authority and the 
related guaranties as to property, searches, 
and seizures, bail and trials, the American 
way has been the way of freedom under law 
and citizenship in the United States and has 
above all else stood for the dignity of the 
individual. 

The 12 amendments drawn up by the First 
Congress were submitted, September 25, 1789, 
to the fringe of States along the Atlantic sea- 
board which comprised the new union. Two 
years and nearly three months later 10 of 
these amendments were declared ratified by 
the necessary number of States—Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut and Georgia having failed 
to act. It is that date, December 15, 1791, 
whose one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
has inspired the National Bill of Rights Day. 

From the earliest days of the Union, Ameri- 
can statesmen and constitutional authorities 
have recognized the fundamental character 
of the Bill of Rights and its influence on life 
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and institutions in the United States. Look- 
ing beyond the British Bill of Rights signed 
in 1689 by William and Mary, Lord Bryce 
wrote in his monumental work The American 
Commonwealth, that there was much in these 
constitutional guaranties “as old as Magna 
Carta.” 

This was stated frankly by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1897 in the case of 
Robertson against Baldwin when Justice 
Henry Billings Brown said that the first 10 
amendments “were not intended to lay down 
any novel principles of government, but 
simply to embody certain guaranties and 
immunities which we had inherited from our 
English ancestors.” 


FOUNDATION OF DEMOCRACY 


The first amendment is the very founda- 
tion stone of American democracy. It pro- 
hibits Congress from abridging freedom of 
speech, of worship, of the press, or the right 
to assemble peaceably or to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

The individual may choose his own form 
of worship or none, if that is his preference, 
subject only to reasonable and necessary 
limitations. This right is not violated, for 
instance, when Congress forbids polygamy 
and denies the use of the mails to those who 
seek money for pretended exercises of super- 
natural powers. 

In prohibiting any law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, this amendment pre- 
vented a union of church and state under 
governmental authority, such as had existed 
in the colonies and England. 

Freedom of speech preserves the right of 
the citizen to speak his mind according to his 
conscience. With this right go penalties for 
its abuse. An untruthful or slanderous ut- 
terance may be held to account under the 
laws of libel. Reasonable limitations exist 
at all times and these restraints are greater 
in war and other periods of emergency. 

“The most stringent protection of free 
speech,” said Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
in the important World War case of Schenck 
against the United States, “would not protect 

man in falsely shouting ‘Fire’ in a theater 
and causing a panic.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Freedom of the press is the freedom of 
publication without governmental restraint. 
It makes no command to editors and publish- 
ers; it merely establishes their security 
against interference by Congress. It does 
not mean, however, that everything and any- 
thing may be printed with immunity. On 
the contrary, editors and publishers are re- 
sponsible for what they print and may be 
held to account in courts of law for offensive 
publications. This right is not infringed, for 
example, when Congress banishes from inter- 
state commerce indecent, fraudulent, or sedi- 
tious papers. 

The right to assemble peaceably is the 
right of citizens to gather in a reasonable 
manner for such purposes as they may pro- 
pose. As old as democracy itself, it is the 
guaranty through which public demonstra- 
tions are held and public opinion often is 
formulated. It is subject to regulations re- 
quired by safety, such as police control of 
large crowds and prevention of mob action. 
A public place such as a city park is suitable 
for exercise of this right. This point was 
stanchly upheld by the Supreme Court in 
one of the cases arising from Mayor Hague’s 
attempt to suppress labor meetings in Jersey 
City. 

The right of petition provides citizens with 
the means for calling on their President and 
elected representatives to heed the public will 
in the event that those in charge of the Gov- 
ernment ignore or are indifferent to the 
wishes of the people. This right frequently 


is used to influence the course of legislative 
action. It is little affected by requirements 
necessary to good order, 


The second amendment recognizes thrt a 
well-regulated militia is a necessity to the 
security of a free state and establishes the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms. 
It means that citizens may have arms for 
their own use within the limits of regula- 
tions for public safety. Thus, these arms 
may be held openly, but may not be con- 
cealed. This is a right of citizenship and not 
of person. Congress has not violated it in 
denying the possession of arms, under cer- 
tain conditions, to aliens. 

The third amendment protects the citizen 
against unlawful quartering of soldiers in his 
home. It provides that the owner’s consent 
must be obtained for military quartering in 
time of peace and that in time of war the 
quartering may take place only in a manner 
prescribed by law. 

This right arose from long-standing griev- 
ances in the American colonies which were 
an important factor in producing the Revo- 
lution. It was common practice for Brit- 
ish soldiers to be quartered in private 
homes, with inconvenience, expense, and 
other disturbances to the households. This 
amendment was the new Nation’s means: of 
prohibiting repetition of that procedure. It 
is so thoroughly in accord with our con- 
stitutional Government that the Supreme 
Court has never been called on to inter- 
pret it. 


PERSONAL SECURITY 


The fourth amendment establishes the 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. It also 
prohibits warrants which are not based up- 
on probable cause, supported by oath or af- 
firmation. 

Like the third, it grew out of the oppo- 
sition in Revolutionary times to the “gen- 
eral warrants” used by British authorities. 
Lacking in specific charges, these “general 
warrants” were used by colonial rulers to 
harass the early Americans. 

The amendment recognizes, in the words 
of Dr. Edward S. Corwin, of Princeton, “the 
principle of the security of the dwelling 
which was embodied in the ancient maxim 
that a man’s house is his castle.” It pro- 
tects the citizens from stealth of letters and 
other possessions by representatives of the 
law. It requires searching officers to be able 
to show probable cause to believe that the 
accused is violating an act of Congress. 

It does not require all arrests to be based 
on warrants. Any citizen may arrest an- 
other whom he sees in the act of breaching 
the peace or committing a felony. Neither 
is it a violation of this right for an officer of 
the law to make an arrest on reasonable sus- 
picion or to enter a house without a warrant 
if he knows that it shelters a person who has 
committed treason, a felony, or a breach of 
the peace. The word “house” means only 
dwelling place. It does not mean place of 
business. 

The fifth amendment, continuing in the 
line of the fourth, is the second of four 
amendments which comprise a bill of rights 
for accused persons within the framework of 
the first 10 amendments. It protects the 
citizen from being required to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime except on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand jury. 
This does not apply in cases arising in the 
land and naval forces or the militia in time 
of war or public danger. 

This amendment also protects the accused 
from being placed in double jeopardy. If a 
man has once been charged with a crime be- 
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fore a court competent to try him, he may not 
again be brought up on charge of that same 
crime 


It further protects an accused person from 
being compelled to be a witness against him- 
self in a criminal case. An accused person 
cannot be required to take the stand against 
his wish. If he takes the stand, he may re- 
fuse to answer questions which he may re- 
gard as self-incriminating. As a rule, he may 
not be compelled to furnish papers and books 
which could be used as evidence against him. 

This right will not protect the accused if 
he voluntarily takes the stand to testify in his 
own behalf. Then he must submit to cross- 
examination by the prosecutor. Neither does 
it apply to the representatives of corporations 
who may be called on to produce company 
papers and books. It is a personal right 
which may not be conveyed to a business re- 
lationship. 

DUE PROCESS 

Finally, the fifth amendment prohibits 
Congress from depriving any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of 
law, and from taking private property for 
public use without just compensation. This 
protection is one of the most important in 
the Constitution. 

At the outset of our Nationai Government, 
“due process” meant particularly the employ- 
ment of a legal procedure which would give 
the possessor of the life or property adequate 
opportunity to be heard. As the Supreme 
Court assumed importance as an arbiter of 
legal issues, due process has come to mean 
what the high tribunal regards as reasonable 
procedure. 

The power of the Government to take prop- 
erty for public use is the power of eminent 
domain. It is a power which is so limited 
that the citizen is protected against arbitrary 
seizure of his property by the Government. 

The sixth amendment establishes the right 
of an accused person to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the district in 
which the crime was committed. It also 
guarantees that he shall be informed of the 
nature and cause of the accusation, be con- 
fronted with witnesses against him, have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor and have the aid of counsel in 
defending himself. 

AS OLD AS RUNNYMEDE 


The rights embraced in this amendment 
are as old as Runnymede and the great 
victory for freedom wrested on that historic 
field from King John in 1215. 

This amendment means that an accused 
person can be convicted of a crime only by 
a jury of his fellow citizens. The trial must 
be open to representatives of the public, in- 
cluding friends of the accused. The ac- 
cused may choose his own defender and en- 
joy a confidential relation with him. 

The seventh amendment establishes the 
right of trial by jury in all civil cases involv- 
ing sums of more than $20 and provides that 
in reexamination in any United States court 
of a fact tried by a jury none but the rules 
of the common law shall be followed. Our 
judicial process retains a line between the 
province of the judge and that of the jury 
in cases comparable to suits at common law, 
as the common law stood at the time the 
Constitution was adopted. This means in 
general, that appellate Federal courts must 
return for retrial cases in which they over- 
turn the verdict of a lower court and that 
these higher Federal courts are without au- 
thority to substitute their own judgment on 
the merits of the case. 


RIGHTS OF THE ACCUSED 


The eighth amendment protects an ac- 
cused person against excessive bail, exces- 
sive fines and cruel and unusual punishment. 
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Excessive bail means what judges in their 
discretion think is excessive. Cruel and un- 
usual punishment means punishment which 
is unduly severe for the kind of crime in 
question. 

The ninth and tenth amendments, al- 
though not embracing specific guaranties in 
themselves, also are notable bulwarks of in- 
dividual rights. 

The ninth asserts that the Constitution 
in listing certain specific rights does not deny 
or disparage any other rights retained by the 
people at the time they accepted the Con- 
stitution. 

The tenth reserves to the people of the 
States all powers which they did not dele- 
gate to the United States in the Constitution 
and which they have not prohibited to the 
States. 

PRINCIPLES WIDELY COPIED 


Although these influences are little evi- 
dent now that totalitarian rule has stamped 
out liberty over much of the world, the fact 
remains that the Bill of Rights made a great 
impression on men of good will in the last 
century. In a study of adaptations of the 
idea, Dr. Charles H. McIlwain, of Harvard 
shows that the American Bill of Rights was 
the model for the historic French Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen 
and for the Declaration of Rights in the 1791, 
1793, and 1795 constitutions of France. He 
lists similar bills of rights as incorporated 
in the Belgian Constitution of 1831, in sev- 
eral European nations after the revolutions 
of 1848, in Mexico in 1857, in the German 
Republic of 1919, in Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1920, in Poland in 1921, in Turkey in 
1924, in Greece in 1927, and in Lithuania in 
1928. 

Will the Bill of Rights come into its own 
again as a model for declarations of freedom 
for the individual over the world? 

Refugees from totalitarian oppression in 
Europe and elsewhere are firm in their belief 
that it will. Great German thinkers such as 
Einstein and Thomas Mann look forward 
confidently to a time when these basic rights 
which Americans enjoy will be shared in lands 
where the concentration camp and the firing 
squad today support the iron hand of the 
dictators. 

HANDBOOK ISSUED 


As an aid to the observance of the historic 
anniversary, the Bill of Rights Sesquicenten- 
nial Committee has issued a stimulating 
handbook entitled, “Our Bill of Rights: What 
It Means to Me.” A national symposium, it 
contains appreciations of the Bill of Rights 
by 60 public officials, civic leaders, educators, 
and religionists. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, which 
in season and out, is a vigilant protector of 
the guaranties of the Bill of Rights, has issued 
a bulletin calling for a discussion of “living 
issues” in ceremonies tomorrow. As its con- 
tribution to the observance, the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, through 
its area director, Willard Johnson, of Clayton, 
Mo., has drawn up a list of “inescapable 
duties” to accompany the “inalienable rights” 
of the Constitution. 

For example, “duties” which flow from the 
right of freedom of religion are given as: 
“We will respect those who differ with us in 
religious faith. We will work with them in 
matters of common concern.” 

Obligations arising from freedom of speech 
are stated as follows: “We will think before 
we speak. We will guard free speech for all 
others.” 


And so in the midst of war, the American 
Nation pauses to celebrate its charter of 
human freedom—in the words of President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation to “rededicate its 
principles and its practice.” 
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Strikes in Defense Industries 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, 
AND PLASTERERS UNION, OF BATON 
ROUGE, LA. 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
ceived, just a few days ago, a resolution 
from Local No. 5, Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers International Union, of 
Baton Rouge, La. This resolution ex- 
presses the overwhelming sentiments of 
the working people of our section and of 
organized labor in the district that I rep- 
resent. No higher degree of patriotism 
is to be found anywhere in the world than 
is to be found among these people. 

There were many names signed to the 
petition, and I believe that practically 
every member of the local union signed it. 
It is probable that all signed it that could 
be reached. I know many of these men 
well. They are my personal friends, and 
I am proud of their friendship. Know- 
ing them as I do, I unequivocally state 
that if organized labor everywhere had 
the keen appreciation of the dangers of 
the international situation, love of coun- 
try, and patriotism that animates these 
men, there would be no necessity of any 
labor legislation anywhere for the good 
sense and unselfishness of the workers 
involved would find a solution. 

I am proud of the sentiments expressed 
in this resolution and grateful for the 
spirit manifested therein. I am confi- 
dent that this is typical of the spirit and 
motives entertained by the members of 
organized labor throughout the Sixth 
Congressional District. 

The resolution, and those who signed it, 
is as follows: 

Locat No. 5, BRICKLAYERS, MASONS, 
AND PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Baton Rouge, La., December 8, 1941. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 

Inasmuch as the Congress of the United 
States deems it necessary to enact legislation 
to curb strikes that are detrimental to a 
common cause, namely the defense of the 
United States, and against labor leaders who 
in their lust for power have lost sight of the 
main objectives of organized labor; and 

Whereas we the undersigned members of 
Bricklayers Union No. 5, Baton Rouge, La., do 
urge that you use all the influence at your 
command against such laws that would be 
harmful to old established unions that have, 
and will continue to work in harmony with 
capital and industry; and 

Whereas we do hereby resolve to refrain 
from the use of the strike as a means of 
settling differences that might arise on any 
defense project. 

Yours respectfully, 

(Signed:) J. H. Barnett, financial sec- 
retary, Local No. 5, Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union, P. O. Box 180, Baton 
Rouge, La.; E. J. Comstock; L. W. 
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Schmitt; C. H. Bryant, 1016 Eu- 
rope Street; Aby C. Berhel, 728 
Europe Street; C. L. Darby; Joseph 
D. Chavest, United States Army; 
Claude Bedell, 1355 Highland 
Road; E. H. Anderson, 4512 Scenic 
Highway; Lionel J. Sicard; William 
Spencer; John Achord, 5523 Is- 
trouma Avenue; Corrie C. Pen- 
nington, 3133 Robert Street; Jo- 
seph A. McCurnin, 3036 Elm Street; 
A. B. Collins, 533 Spain Street; 
Frank Leonard, 5053 Baton Rouge 
Avenue; Vernon R. Dent, 5350 
Baton Rouge Avenue; Theodore F. 
Peterson, 844 Park Boulevard; Roy 
H. Hess, 844 Park Boulevard; J. F. 
Raiford; J. P. O’Rourke; J. P. 
Leggio; H. K. Parker; H. Thurman; 
Frank Martin; William H. Waggle; 
James Ritchie; Louis Pinkney, 1002 
Reddy Street; Lincoln J. Bryant, 
1019 Louisiana Avenue; Stanley 
Dominique, 487 Louise Street; 
James Johnson, 1680 Baddock 
Street, R. F. D. No. 3: Nolan Ken- 
nedy, 843 Iberville Street; Joseph 
E. Fields, 1228 South Fifteenth 
Street; Heedly Decuir, 292 Louise 
Street; W. S. Devall; F. G. Revere; 
Robert Franklin; Raymond C. 
Thibodeaux; Louis J. Payne; Sam- 
uel Dugas; Louis M. Ricord; Gus- 
tave E. LeBlanc; P. A. Edwards; 
Theodore Darensbourg; Joseph L. 
Daigre; Bryan E. Dunn; William 
L. Kelly. 





Daniel Willard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in Baltimore, Md., on December 4, 1941, 
the Baltimore Association of Commerce 
sponsored a dinner in honor of Mr. Daniel 
Willard, the popular and distinguished 
former president of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, now chairman of the board, and 
Mr. Roy Barton White, who recently 
succeeded Mr. Willard as president. 

The occasion was attended by the Hon- 
orable Herbert R. O’Conor, Governor 
of Maryland; Hon. Howard W. Jack- 
son, mayor of Baltimore city; United 
States Senator George L. Radcliffe; Rep- 
resentatives D’Alesandro, Meyer, and 
Cole, of the Maryland congressional dele- 
gation; and many of the leading citizens 
of Baltimore; and a number of railroad 
executives. 

Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of Johns 
Hopkins University, was toastmaster. 
The principal address was delivered by 
Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
interesting responses were made by Mr. 
Willard and Mr. White. 

The splendid spirit displayed by the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce in 
this instance is typical of the high public 
service that it renders. 
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At this time, with our country at war 
and the railroad executives and employees 
working in harmony, as they are, to meet 
successfully one of the most stupendous 
undertakings of our entire defense effort, 
I feel that the Members of Congress and 
the people of the country will be inter- 
ested in reading some of the proceedings 
to which I refer, because it is all associ- 
ated with the life of Mr. Willard, who 
fortunately is living today and can again 
give to his country the benefit of the ex- 
perience and knowledge he alone pos- 
sesses, due to the unmatched service he 
rendered in the first World War. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks, and insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp part of the pro- 
ceedings I refer to. I regret the space 
allotted for such addresses will not per- 
mit the inclusion of the remarks by Dr. 
Bowman as toastmaster, and also others 
who were privileged to address the ban- 
quet. 

REMARKS BY MR. CHARLES H. ROLOSON, JR., 
PRESIDENT, BALTIMORE ASSOCIATION OF COM- 
MERCE 
In behalf of the Baltimore Association of 

Commerce, I extend a cordial welcome to 

those who have joined with us tonight to 

honor Mr. Daniel Willard and Mr. Roy Barton 

White. 

We are assembled here to pay tribute to 
Mr. Willard’s long and notable service to 
Baltimore, and to introduce, or perhaps I 
should say reintroduce, to the business com- 
munity, Mr. White, as he assumes the presi- 
dency of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

Tonight's fine audience of 700 persons 
represents a wide range of governmental, pro- 
fessional, and business interests of this State 
and city, and of the Nation. Among those 
present are many with whom Mr. Willard and 
Mr. White have been closely associated, both 
in business and in personal relationships. 

We welcome particularly, this evening, the 
many public officials and business executives 
who have come from out of town. Some of 
them are at the head tables, and a number 
of others are in the audience. We are de- 
lighted and honored to have you here. 

I know that all of you here share the 
pleasure which we of the association felt 
when the president of the Johns Hopkins 
University consented to serve as our toast- 
master on this occasion. 

In his 7 years as president of the univer- 
sity, he has become a much loved and valued 
citizen of Baltimore. In addition to nis 
splendid accomplishments at the university, 
he has taken a prominent part in many 
aspects of our civic and community life. He 
has become a citizen of Baltimore in the 
best and truest meaning of that word. His 
close association with Mr. Willard while the 
latter was president of the board of trustees 
of the university, makes his participation in 
our program especially fitting. 


REMARKS OF JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


When I became a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission nearly 23 years 
ago Daniel Willard was then, and for a long 
time had been, one of the great men of the 
railroad world, a fact which everybody recog- 
nized. I knew it long before I came to 
Washington. During the 23 years his luster 
has not dimmed but grown brighter, and he 
has continued to be one of the great men 
of the railroad world. That is an extraordi- 
nary record, and, of course, there are sound 
and solid reasons for it. 

Being of New England stock myself, I would 
like to think that one of the reasons is the 
fact that he was born and bred in New 
England. I am afraid that is not enough, 


but I do believe that one of the great 
reasons can be found in his early life and 
family surroundings on that little Vermont 
farm which he has told me about and where 
he helped his family produce from the soil 
not only its food but a large part of its 
clothing. Perhaps he is bragging, but he 
tells me that he could still knit a pair of 
socks or mittens if he had to. 

Not long ago a Vermont banker told me 
of several men who had failed in Vermont 
and then made good in New York City. I 
asked him why. He said that in Vermont 
business is on a small scale and very tough 
going; that to be successful it is necessary 
to operate very closely and carefully and 
watch every:penny; that these men vibrated, 
as he put it, in too big an arc for the nar- 
row confines of Vermont business, and shook 

to pieces; and that when they got 
to New York they found a place where their 
vibrations could have proper scope. Daniel 
Willard was born and bred to the tough go- 
ing of Vermont, but he has never found any 
difficulty in adjusting his vibrations to the 
pitch of other parts of the country. At the 
same time, I suspect that those early days 
in Vermont did much to mold and shape 
his character and to endow him with the 
fortitude which enabled him to bear up 
when the going got tough a few years ago 
on the Baltimore & Ohio. 

The sequence of his life is to me intrigu- 
ing. Here is a man who was born on & 
small hill farm in Vermont. When he 
reaches manhood he migrates to the West 
and makes his mark on railroads which 
were then still operating under near-frontier 
conditions. Finally, in maturity, we find 
him back in the East, but in Baltimore in 
the Free State of Maryland, with its tra- 
ditions and habits of life which are so dif- 
ferent from those of either Vermont or the 
near-frontier West. Yet in all of these 
places he has fitted to perfection, and I 
imagine he would have fitted equally well 
anywhere in the world where democracy 
prevails. Which all goes to show that real 
character has little dependence on sur- 
roundings and has a way of emerging and 
winning recognition in whatever soil it 
happens to be planted. 

Let me carry the story further. Daniel 
Willard has always stood high with his fel- 
low railroad executives. He has had the 
love and respect of all who worked under 
him, whatever their rank. He has had the 
love and respect of the people, whether of 
high or low degree, of the communities in 
which he has lived. He has had the love 
and respect of those of us who have the 
duty of regulating this railroads. And I 
personally know that his advice and counsel 
on knotty problems have been sought, not 
only by Congressmen, Senators, and Cabinet 
Members, but also by Presidents of the 
United States, and of both parties. What 
is the reason for all this? 

Now as a New Englander I deplore ex- 
travagance and effusion of language, so I 
don’t want you to think that I am painting 
Mr. Willard as a superman. Some years 
ago enthusiastic citizens of Florida held a 
meeting to voice their admiration for an- 
other of your fellow townsmen, the late S. 
Davies Warfield. The keynote of the meet- 
ing was set by the clergyman who opened 
it with a prayer, when in his prayer he 
said, “O, Lord, Thou has made a man a 
little higher than the angels.” Daniel Wil- 
lard of course has his faults, and I personally 
know that he makes mistakes, because now 
and then he has disagreed with me. But he 
has qualities which make him great, and 
what are they? 

In the first place, he is not only master 
of his business but a first-class fighting man. 
To cite one illustration, no one who saw his 
reaction to the so-called “Prince Plan,” which 
proposed, among other things, that the Penn- 
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could anyone doubt his great courage and 
determination who knew of his fight in the 
depression, his 
railroad out of 
for it a voluntary financial reorganization. 


No other man, incidentally, could, in my 
judgment, have secured at that time from 


Congress 
organization legally possible. 
But there are other men who are masters 


of railroading and first-class fighters who are 
not held in the same general esteem. Where 
does the difference lie? I take it that it lies 
in the conviction which he inspires that he 
is honest and sincere, that his judgment is 
cool and sound, that he will not spare him- 
self in any cause which he embraces, that 
he is simple and unpretentious, and above 

else that he has not a mean streak 
in his body and is moved by genuine regard 
for and a desire to improve the lot in life 
of his fellow man. And these great qualities 
are humanized by the spice of a kindly 
humor which shows itself in the friendly 
twinkle of his eye. 

I have spent many an evening with Daniel 
Willard in Washington, and always with 
pleasure and benefit. He never tried to take 
advantage of those occasions by talking of 
pending cases in which he was interested, 
but we discussed frankly and freely general 
matters in which we were mutually inter- 
ested. I hope that we shall have the oppor- 
tunity for many more such meetings, for 
now, freed from the responsibilities 
of a railroad executive, he can give more rein 
to his natural bent for philosophy and re- 
flection, and God knows there is plenty of 
need for such mental occupation by men of 
his experience, capacity, and love for man- 
kind. I wish, among other things, that he 
could become a sort of a father confessor and 
adviser to those whom we include in the 
general term “labor,” for he has always had 
the confidence and respect of railroad labor, 
and right now, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
all labor is sorely in need, for its own good, 
of honest help and sound advice. ; 

In closing, let me say that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of which I have the 
honor for the time being to be chairman, has 
always esteemed and admired Daniel Willard 
and, more than that, it has had a real affec- 
tion for him. We have done things, no 
doubt, which he did not approve or left un- 
done other things which he felt we should 
have done, and possibly at times there has 
been a little vice versa; but there has never 
been any rancor on either side. We regret 
that he has thought it well not to remain 
in active command of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, but we know that he has a worthy 
successor, and we are glad that he ig still 
able to occupy @ position of much responsi- 
bility. It is our hope that he will there re- 
main for a long time to come. 


MR. WILLARD’S TALK 


It is nearly 32 years since I came to the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as president. It 
so happens, however, that I was previously 
in the service of the company for 2 years 
while Mr. John K. Cowen was president. I 
then resigned to go to the Erie as assistant 
to my friend, Mr. Frederick D. Underwood, 
who had been elected president of that com- 
pany. Eight years later I was invited to re- 
turn to the Baltimcre & Ohio as president, 
and I remember with much pleasure the 
dinner which my friend, Mr. Alexander 
Brown, gave in my honor at his home on 
Cathedral Street, and to which he invited 
some 25 or more of the outstanding men in 
the business world of Baltimore. A recent 
examination of the list, I regret to say, shows 
that of the number present that evening 
only 6 are still with us. 











Mr. Cowen was one of the ablest and most 
lovable men I have ever known. While serv- 
ing as assistant general manager during his 

iency, I had opportunity to see some- 
thing and learn a good deal concerning 
the characteristics of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Mr. Cowen, with the assistance of 
Mr, Underwood, who at that time was vice 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, had 
projected a farsighted program of much- 
needed improvements and additions to the 
Baltimore & Ohio property. Unfortunately, 
after he resigned as president of the com- 
pany, the program which he had in mind 
looking to its future development was not 
pushed forward as rapidly as he had hoped 
it might be, and when I returned as chief 
executive I found the railroad quite inade- 
quately equipped to meet the service re- 
quirements. I was immediately confronted, 
therefore, with the definite problem of pro- 
viding additional facilities in the way of 
equipment, terminals, more tracks, and so 
forth, to take care of an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of business. This also meant the rais- 
ing and expenditure of large sums of money, 
all of which occupied my attention quite 
fully during most of the period from 1910 
to 1929. During my presidency, the Balti- 
more & Ohio investment in property in con- 
nection with the matters just referred to 
increased more than $485,000,000 

As a result, in 1929 the Baltimore & Ohio, 
speaking generally, had adequate facilities 
for handling all the business then offered, 
and in that year it earned, roundly, $265,- 
000,000 Three years later earnings of the 
same property had fallen to $126,000,000, 
or less than one-half of what they were at 
the beginning of the depression. 

In 1938, because of continued low earn- 
ings the company failed to earn its fixed 
charges by about $13,000,900. However, the 
Baltimore & Ohio security holders had suf- 
ficient confidence in the future of the 
property to give their consent to a plan 
proposed by the management which con- 
templated, among other things, postpone- 
ment of the payment of interest in whole 
or in part upon some of its fixed interest- 
bearing securities for a certain term of ears 
within which it was believed that with im- 
proved business conditions the deferred pay- 
ments might be met 

I am glad to be able to say this evening 
that in 1941 we expect to have sufficient 
net income at the end of the year, 5 years 
before the termination of the plan, to pro- 
vide for the payment in full of ail de- 
ferred interest and obligations I cannot 
speak too highly of the efforts of the en- 
tire Baltimore & Ohio staff, officers, and 
employees, which made this result possible. 
Of course, the improvement in net earn- 
ings was brought about largely, but by no 
means wholly, by conditions resulting from 
the war and our own national-defense pro- 
gram. 

Mr. White, my. successor in the presi- 
dency, has taken over a property differing 
very greatly in condition and facilities from 
the one I took charge of in 1910. He will 
have plenty of difficulties, however, although 
of a different kind from those with which 
I had to contend, but I have no doubt of 
his ability to deal with them successfully. 
I have always felt that difficulties mean 
simply something to be overcome and in- 
deed they provide an added interest in 
life. 

I shall say nothing more about the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad because I think Mr. 
White may wish to speak in that connec- 
tion from his own point of view, and prob- 
ably you will be more interested in hearing 
from one who has just put his armor on, 
than from him who, after many years, has 
just taken his off. 

I do wish, before I sit down, to say a few 
words of a personal nature. I left my native 
State of Vermont when I was 22 years old and 
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went more or less directly to Minnesota and 
had my home in Minneapolis for nearly 14 
years. I afterward lived a short time in New 
York and 6 years in Chicago before return- 
ing to Baltimore. My duties much of the 
time, and my curiosity some of the time, have 
taken me into every State in the Union, and 
with many of them I have much more than 
& mere speaking acquaintance. I have slept 
out under the wide and starry sky on the 
plains of Texas while looking for a new rail- 
road location, and I have also done the same 
thing for the same reason in the Big Horn 
Basin in Wyoming. But whether the place 
where I happened to be staying or living was 
simply a tent or a community, a village or a 
city, I have pleasant recollections concerning 
them all—not, however, because of the physi- 
cal conditions, but because of the men and 
women whom it was my pleasant privilege to 
meet and know. 

Of course, the things which we associate in 
our minds with the larger communities, such 
as parks, improved highways, churches, mu- 
seums, colleges, etc., all help to make living 
conditions more attractive; but, even so, when 
I think of the different places where I have 
lived from time to time, my memory does not 
dwell upon the details I have just men- 
tioned, but rather upon the men and the 
friends I have known in each separate place. 
And, speaking of men, I have found that, re- 
gardless of where and how they live, how they 
dress or how they appear, once you get below 
the outside veneer and in touch with the real 
man himself, they are all much alike, con- 
firming the saying with which you are all 
familiar about Mrs. O’Grady and the colonel’s 
lady. I have met very few men who did not 
really prefer to be fair and square in their 
dealings with others. 

I have been particularly fortunate in the 
friends I have made in Baltimore. It was my 
good fortune, for instance, nearly 30 years 
ago to be invited to become a member of the 
board of trustees of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and for many years I have had a simi- 
lar relationship with the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, two institutions, among many, of which 
Baltimore may justly be proud. These con- 
nections have enabled me to make many 
friends whom I can never forget and do not 
want to forget, and my acquaintance with the 
businessmen of Baltimore with whom I have 
naturally come much in contact, has been 
equally pleasant and agreeable. 

I appreciate more than I can tell the evi- 
dence of friendship which must have prompt- 
ed the coming together of all those who are 
here this evening for the joint purpose of 

iving welcome to the new president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and with a friendly 
thought, perhaps, for his predecessor. I be- 
speak for Mr. White the same generous con- 
sideration that has always been extended to 
me by the people of this city and State. 


MR. WHITE’S TALK 


Dr. Bowman, Mr. Willard, honored guests, 
and fellow members of the Baltimore Associa- 
tion of Commerce, I am very happy to be 
here tonight. It warms the heart to see so 
many men gathered to pay unaffected tribute 
to another man. It is stimulating to hear 
the measured praise bestowed upon him by 
our toastmaster, himself an honored scientist, 
scholar, and educator. And I think all of us 
have been touched by the testimonial pre- 
sented to Mr. Willard. Surely the artist, Mr. 
Pennoyer, put heart as well as talent into 
carrying out the commission selected for him 
by the association. 

So much might truly be said in tribute to 
our honored guest that one must choose for 
an occasion like this something’ which he 
himself feels keenly. In my mind Mr. Wil- 
lard has been greatest in the good influence 
he has exercised over other men. He has 
been to all of us, an inspiring leader, a great 
teacher, a sympathetic counselor, and a good 
friend. 
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When he was 19 years of age he was fireman 
on the old William Blodgett locomotive 
shown in this very painting. His engineer 
was Robert McVicar, 10 years his senior. Mr. 
McVicar became a very successful business- 
man, and he and Mr. Willard have been inti- 
mate friends for more than 60 years. Mr. 
McVicar has said that Daniel Willard has 
been a greater power for good in his life than 
any other man. 

A friend recently showed me a letter which 
the president -f one of the outstanding rail- 
roads of the country wrote Mr. Willard. He 
had never worked under Mr. Willard’s direc- 
tion nor did his line have any corporate con- 
nection with the B. & O. The letter was 
simple, frank. It said, in part: 

“If I were asked to name one man to rep- 
resent what I consider the finest and best in 
our American tradition, whose life and work 
would stand as a refutation of the abuses that 
are heaped upon American business by some 
social and political agitators, you would be 
the man.” 

Four other men who worked for the Balti- 
more & Ohio while Mr. Willard was president, 
also became railroad presidents. Two of them 
are here tonight. I know all personally, J. M. 
Davis, of the Lackawanna; Ed. Scheer, of the 
Reading; George Brooke, of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio; Revelle Brown, of the Lehigh Valley; 
and I am sure if they were speaking tonight 
they would all tell you that the Willard phi- 
losophy has been an invaluable influence in 
their thoughts and actions. 

May I tell you briefly how some of his other 
associates feel about him? 

His fellow members of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association of American Railroads 
wrote him on July 13. They accepted his 
resignation with regret, thanked him for his 
distinguished services, and in their testi- 
monial concluded, in part: 

“As chairman of the board of the great sys- 
tem to which he devoted so many years of his 
useful life, he remains a towering figure in 
the railroad world, beloved and respected by 
all who know him, secure of a place among 
the immortals.” 

The General Chairmen'’s Association of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, comprised cf the leaders 
of all the labor organizations on the system, 
recently presented a resolution to him, with 
their signatures subscribed, which said in 
part: 

“We have admired you fcr the policy of 
fairness that you set and maintained in Balti- 
more & Ohio manugement-labor relations 
and for its widespread influence for good here 
and elsewhere; for your hard work and great 
courage in the face of adversity; for your in- 
spiring leadership on the Baltimore & Ohio 
and sympathetic interest in the well-being of 
all those connected with it; for your high 
sense of public duty and patriotic response 
to its demands; for your personal unselfish- 
ness and integrity.” 

A women’s group on the Baltimore & Ohio 
presented a tablet to Mr. Willard on June 11. 
It was beautiful in its simplicity and con- 
cluded with this tribute written by the 
psalmist: 

“One that walketh uprightly, and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh truth in his 
heart.” 

I came to the eastern line of the Baltimore 
& Ohio during the first World War. We 
were then engaged in an all-out effort to win 
the battle of France. Today we are mobiliz- 
ing to help win the battle of Britain. 

Now, as in 1917, Baltimore is working at 
fever heat. Its part in the mobilization is, 
in fact, relatively greater. Steel and ships 
are again in the front line of defense, and our 
steel mills and shipyards have become giants 
of industry. The airplane has developed from 
a@ mere auxiliary weapon to leadership of the 
fighting forces, and Glenn L. Martin has given 
Baltimore an engineering skill, an organiza- 
tion, and productive capacity that have won 
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citations for his craft from Britain to the 
Far West. 

I mention these three great industries be- 
cause they are outstanding. Yet they are only 
examples of hundreds of other industries in 
the Baltimore area that are also doing their 
bit. And integrating national-defense pro- 
duction from raw materials to finished prod- 
ucts, here and everywhere, are the railroads. 

During the bad years of the last decade 
some people said the railroads were on their 
way out. But this year they have been 
moving more ton-miles than ever before in 
their history. They have taken on one extra 
burden after another—transcontinental ton- 
nage shifted from the requisitioned inter- 
coastal boats, the unprecedented loading of 
coal tonnage following the month-long strike, 
the largest ore movement, by far, in history, 
and they moved every car of petroleum prod- 
ucts offered them without difficulty during 
the recent shortage on the eastern seaboard 
and—on the statement of Mr. Ickes, himself— 
helped restore the normal supply. 

And all this has been done with 25,000 fewer 
locomotives and 700,000 fewer freight cars 
than the railroads had in the World War year 
of 1918. 

And how? Well, despite the starvation 
years of the 1930’s, the railroads continued 
to improve their facilities, equipment, and 
operations. Coordination among the various 
rail systems, and between the Government 
and the entire rail network of the Nation, is 
smoother than ever now. The Federal and 
State commissions have been extremely help- 
ful to this end. The officers of the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce know how closely 
they have worked with the railroads here over 
the years, and particularly of late on certain 
important aspects of national defense. And 
this is a notable illustration of a like under- 
standing relationship existing in other cities. 
Our labor is again demonstrating how effec- 
tively than ever before that they know their 
jobs—anv appreciate their responsibilities. 

Of equal if not greater importance is the 
unprecedented cooperation the railroads are 
receiving from shippers and receivers of 
freight. They are loading cars to capacity, 
loading and unloading them promptly and 
helping themselves and us in maintcining an 
adequate car supply. 

Knowing Baltimore & Ohio experience best, 
I may be pardoned, I hope, for indicating 
what this fine all-round cooperation means, 
by citing the following illustration: 

In October of this year freight cars on the 
Baltimore & Ohio moved an average of 43.8 
miles per day. This was an all-time high for 
our railroad, and was an increase of 18.4 per- 
cent over October 1940. Together with other 
improved operating factors, it had the effect 
of providing over 23,000 additional freight 
cars on the Baltimore & Ohio, this October, 
over last. 

Despite many predictions that it couldn’t 
be done, the railroads have already safely 
surmounted the traditional peak period of 
car loadings occurring in the fall. They have 
done this competently—I might say—with 
distinction. 

However, it is felt even greater tests for 
the railroads will come with the increasing 
production for national defense. Further- 
more, with the difficulties we are already ex- 
periencing in securing steel for new cars and 
for the repair of old, we may have to pull 
our belts a bit tighter. And we will need 
still greater cooperation from our shipper 
friends. 

For instance, freight cars on the railroads 
of this country are now in motion only 2% 
hours out of each 24. The rest of the day is 
occupied in loading, unloading, switching, 
and the like. If, with shipper cooperation, 
we could increase this 24% hour period to 
just 3 hours per day, it would have the effect 
of adding 360,000 freight cars to current 
supply, or more than can be built by all 
the car shops of the country in 2 years. 


When I was superintendent of the Balti- 
more division of the B. & O. in 1919, with 
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Baltimore has had a steady, healthy growth, 
never better illustrated than by its relative 
stability during the depression and the re- 
markable upsurge it is now enjoying. And 
the B. & O. has grown with it, meeting, ade- 
quately, its needs for rail service, even in 
these abnormal days. 

We operate nearly 300 miles of tracks and 
have a total investment of about $135,000,000 
in Baltimore and its vicinity. In 1940 our 
disbursements here were more than $21,600,- 
000, including about $16,000,000 in pay roll. 
Surely here is a mutuality of interest that 
promises much for the future. 

At the time I was a youngster out in Indi- 
ana the old minstrel song Take Me Back, 
Back, Back to Baltimore was the best known 
of all the current popular tunes. And I 
Suppose that boys all over this broad country, 
hearing and singing it, wondered, just as I 
did, what particular virtue Baltimore had to 
merit this distinction. I learned this when 
I was a resident here 20 years ago. It isn’t 
hard to love Baltimore on the Chesapeake, 
or Baltimore nestled among its surrounding 
valleys, or Baltimore, the birthplace of Amer- 
ican railroading. 

I have now come “back, back, back to Bal- 
timore,” and back to my first love, railroad- 
ing with the B.&O. And in addition to the 
pleasure of renewing closer business and per- 
sonal ties with Mr. Willard, Mr. Shriver, and 
others of the B. & O. family, I have enjoyed 
very much making new friends among the 
business fraternity and my neighbors here 
and shall look forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to becoming better acquainted with 
all of you as time goes on. 

It has been a privilege to me to join you 
in honoring Mr. Willard, tonight, and I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity of ad- 
dressing you. 





An Example Other States Should Follow 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW HAVEN 
(CONN.) LABOR NEWS 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Labor News, New Haven, Conn.: 
[From the New Haven (Conn.) Labor News] 

TEXT OF STATE A. F. L., C. I. O., C. M. A. PACT 


The following is the complete text of the 
agreement signed this week by the Connecti- 
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cut Federation of Labor, the Connecticut 


might and resources of Connecticut, the full 
production capacity of our plants, the skills 
and energies of our workers, are pledged to 
the service of our country in the war effort 
against our enemies. 

“To that end, the leaders of organized labor 
and management in Connecticut, in confer- 
ence today, have pledged to each other and 
among themselves their mutual confidence 
and cooperation. Whatever sacrifices are 
necessary for the final victory will be made. 

“Both labor and management have agreed 
that there will be no cessation of work of 
production arising from any differences which 
may interrupt or curtail in any way Connecti- 
a ability to produce the weapons of vic- 


ry. 
“Both labor and management have agreed 
to submit to me, or to arbiters designated by 
me, all differences, no matter what their 
causes, which they are unable to adjust be- 
tween themselves. 
SOLEMN COMPACT 


“Both labor and management regard this 
not only as a patriotic pledge but as a solemn 
compact to be maintained under all circum- 
stances and until victory has been won. 

“They, together with all the people of Con- 
necticut, stand ready to answer any call for 
service and sacrifice, resolved that our coun- 
try will triumph over all the evil forces en- 
dangering our freedom and independence 

“We subscribe our name to this compact, 
firm in our faith that victory will be ours and 
freedom shall survive. 

“Governor Robert A. Hurley; James J. 
Clerkin, president of the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor; Thomas R. Molloy, president 
of the Connecticut Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; and A. C. Fuller, president of 
the Connecticut Manufacturers Association. 

The agreement is believed to be the first of 
its kind in the United States. 





Louisiana Pharmacists Aid Civilian 
Defense 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a word of praise for the 
pharmacists of New Orleans and the 
State of Louisiana. 

These men who have been such a vital 
factor to the American way of life are 
now coming forward with what I think is 
one of the finest plans for civilian aid in 
this war we are now all fighting. 

This plan, which I am turning over to 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia, as head of the 
Civilian Defense, calls, first, for registered 
pharmacists in the parish of Orleans to 
receive, as a minimum, training in the 
American Red Cross standard first-aid 
course—20 hours of instruction, includ- 
ing 4 hours of special work for black-outs. 

Second. Each pharmacist completing 
the course will provide himself with a 
24-unit first-aid kit, splints, blankets, and 
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other equipment that future emer- 
conditions may necessitate. 

All pharmacists will be pre- 
act as emergency units organ- 
operating under the supervision 
New Orleans Chapter, American 
Cross, it being thoroughly under- 
that emergency units will supple- 
the work of hospitals in case of 
emergency and will not otherwise be 
called upon for specific duties. 

This plan was adopted by the Louisi- 
ana State Pharmaceuticai Association 
and the New Orleans Pharmaceutical] As- 
sociation and is now in progress. 

These druggists, who for years upon 
end have been treating people of their 
neighborhoods, are now ‘*crganizing to 
treat the injured when and if our city, 
near the Gulf of Mexico, is attacked by 
enemy bombers. 

I want the Members of the House of 
Representatives and the people of the 
United States to know that the program 
of self-sacrifice, work, sweat, and tears 
has begun, and that the old-time corner 
drug-store proprietor is leading the 
march that will inevitably bring us vic- 
tory. 

I am proud, Mr. Speaker, that the 
ingenuity of my own people developed 
this idea, which I hope will spread 
throughout the Nation ere long. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the South has 
blazed a trail in loyalty and patriotism. 
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Production of Power for National Defense 
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PRESS RELEASE OF PAUL J. RAVER, BON- 
NEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATOR 





Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following release by 
Paul J. Raver, of the Bonneville Power 
Administration: 


The impact of national defense, with its 
heavy demands for power, has sharply ac- 
celerated the Federal Government’s hydro- 
electric program in the Pacific Northwest, 
Bonneville Power Administrator Jaul J. Raver 
advised Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior in his annual report on the activities of 
his Administration. 

“Ut.lization of t:.e tremendous power ener- 
gies of the Columbia River has been accom- 
plished and is being accomplished at the 
tempo set for the Nation by the need for 
immediate national preparedness,” Dr. Raver 
said. 

“Development of new Pacific Northwest 
electrometallurgical and electrochemical in- 
dustries and expansion of established indus- 
tries because of the availability of low-cost 
fower from Eonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams is being accomplished without sacrifice 
of the Government’- long-time program for 
development of the region in accordance with 
sound .conservation practice. 
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“The emergency, rather, has caused the 
Bonneville Power Administration te speed up 
its construction program and has brought 
about a further acceleration in generator in- 
stallations at both dams.” 

Dr. Raver said the industrial center grow- 
ing in the Nor :hwest as the result of Federal 
power development is helping relieve a po- 
tentially dangerous military situation inher- 
ent in the heavy concentration of industry in 
the northeast corner of the Nation, and is at 
the same time providing vital industrial pro- 
duction in the Northwest for ‘he defense of 
the entire Pacific -oast. In addition, the Bon- 
neville administrator said the construction of 
ncw industrial plants is bringing about a 
more balanced economy for the region, which 
in the past has relied upon timber and agri- 
culture for its livelihood. 

The report said battleships and planes and 
tanks may be destroyed, but with the con- 
tinuous flow of power from the generators 
of Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams mate- 
rial needed for defense may be produced in 
an unending stream. 

The skeletal essentials of a high-voltage 
transmission system were ready to serve in- 
dustry in the autumn of 1940, when the first 
units of the Aluminum Co. uf America’s Van- 
couver, Wash., aluminum reduction plant 
were put in production. 

Accordingly, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, in assuming a heavy share of the 
defense ioad and continuing with the supply 
of power for normal use, found it necessary 
to enlarge its activities. 

The net results of the Power Administra- 
tion’s program at the close of the 1941 fiscal 
year showed 321,880 kilowatts of power under 
contract for sale; annual rate of power in- 
come increased from $367,970 to $1,874,332; 
generating capacity increased from 86,400 
kilowatts to 208,400 kilowatts; the transmis- 
sion system increased from 1423 miles to 
1,176.8 miles and six new industrial power 
customers already in the field. All the new 
industries produced materials required for 
defense, and all were the first of their types to 
be established west of the Mississippi River. 

Dr. Raver emphasized the new industries’ 
products and materials are necessary in peace 
as well as war, and would provide peacetime 
employment for thousands of workers. 

The six industries are the Aluminum Co. 
of America; Electrometallurgical Co.; Ohio 
Ferro-alloys Co.; Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co.; 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co.; and 
the Reynolds Metals Co. 

In addition to its executed power contracts 
at the end of the fiscal year the Bonneville 
administration had applications for indus- 
trial power totaling nearly 1,000,000 kilowatts. 

During the year the administration, 
through its volume of power sales, assumed 
a major status as a utility enterprise and 
through its planned sales program found it- 
self in a key position for the role the North- 
west would play in arming the Nation 

Superimposed upon expanding peacetime 
production were the new manufacturing and 
industrial enterprises operating under de- 
fense contract. In Oregon and Washington 
alone contracts held by these enterprises for 
the period from June 1940, ts March 1941, 
totaled $720,606,730, covering mainly the 
emergency ccnstruction of aircraft, naval and 
marine vessels, ordnance, barracks, airports 
and docks. 

As an example of the power demand of the 
industries, the report stated that full opera- 
tion of one aluminum reduction plant alone 
required a volume of power approximately 
equal to the combined requirements of 
Seattle and Tacoma in 1939. 

As the 1941 fiscal year came to a close, 
negotiations were under way for the estab- 
lishment of three additional aluminum re- 
duction plants. 

Aluminum was being produced from 
alumina at the plant of the Aluminum Co. 
of America, at Vancouver, Wash., and the 
Reynolds Metals Co. plant at Longview, 
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Wash. Three other aluminum reduction 
plants, at Tacoma, Wash., Spokane, Wash., 
and Troutdale, Oreg., as well as a fabricating 
plant near Troutdale, were projected for con- 
struction in the immediate future. 

“These reduction plants will produce about 
400,000,000 pounds of aluminum annually. 
Alone they will fill one-fourth uf the Nation’s 
requirements of this strategic’ metal, and its 
production will utilize 440,000 kilowatts of 
power,” Dr. Raver said. 

To meet growing demands for power, he 
stated consiruction of a third dam on the 
Columbia, in addition to Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Da .= would be required | 
1945. This dam is planned for Umatilla 
rapids on the Columbia River. He pcinted 
out that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion’s revised estimates showed Northwest 
powe demands would reach several million 
kilowatts within the next few years. 

For a properly integrated regional develop- 
ment, the report recommended governmental 
research be expanded to cover new surveys of 
raw materials, especially minerais, as well as 
investigation into processes, marketing trars- 
portation facilities, costs and related matters. 

Such studies already indicate alunite de- 
posits in Washington may, due to availabil- 
ity of Columbia River power, be successfully 
processed to aluminum and so relieve the 
United States from its dependence on impor- 
tation of bauxite ore from Dutch Guiana. 
New electro processes indicate many other 
Northwest minerals now may become profit- 
able in the region due to availability of power. 


“In addition to the growth of industry, 
the soundness of the principle of public own- 
ership proved itself anew during the year,” he 
stated. 

Of 44 power contracts executed during the 
year, 31 were with public power distribution 
agencies. 

“These agencies are establishing an enviable 
record in reduction of power costs. Hand in 
hand with reduction in rates has been the 
increase in the use of electricity in North- 
west homes and farms.” 

Demand for Columbia River power by coop- 
eratives, municipalities, and public-utility 
districts continued to grow during the year, 
and by June 30, 1941, 44 local utility dis- 
tricts had been formed in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 

There were 11 public-utility districts, 45 
cooperatives, and 35 municipalities distrib- 
uting power. Substantial progress also was 
made in negotiations for purchase by the 
public agencies, both utility districts and mu- 
nicipalities, cf several privately owned utility 
systems to permit the savings of nonprofit 
power to be passed on to consumers. 

“The record of nine public agencies in dis- 
tribution of Columbia River power covering 
periods of from 6 to 18 months has proved 
gratifying. Without exception the cost of 
power to retail customers on these systems 
was reduced, in some cases as much as 50 per- 
cent, an unusual record for first-year opera- 
tion,” Administrator Raver said 

“The city of Cascade Locks, Oreg., from 
August 1939 to June 30, 1941, made an aver- 
age power-rate reduction of 31 percent. In 
spite of this, as a result of increased use of 
power per customer, the city maintained its 
total revenue from power sales. 

“Forest Grove, Oreg., from November 1939 
to June 1941 made reductions of from 35 to 
40 percent without loss of revenues due to 
increased power use. 

“Canby, Oreg., already a highly successful 
municipal operation, began cperations under 
a Bonneville power contract’ on February 1, 
1940. Reductions made possible by power 
purchases from the Government resulted in 
reductions averaging 44 percent, and the low- 
est rate in the United States for liberal users 
of electricity. 

“Skamania County public utility district 
reduced rates, but revenues from power sales 
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increased 15 percent. McMinnville, Oreg., re- 
duced rates 27 percent immediately on pur- 
chasing Columbia River power, and during 
fiscal year 1941 its retail power sales Jumped 
24 percent. 

“Wahkiakum County and Pacific County 
districts, in southwestern Washington, re- 
ported similar progress, the first a 10-percent 
rate reduction: and an 18-percent increase in 
power sales, and the latter reductions aver- 
aging about 25 percent, with an increase of 
50 percent in power sales. 

“The Pacific County district alone was able 
during 1941 to bring power service to 800 
families who never before had the convenience 
of electricity.” 





Declaration of War Against Germany 
and Italy 
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Mr.O’LEARY. Mr. Speaker, the terri- 
tory of the United States has been bru- 
tally invaded by the Empire of Japan 
which employed peace emissaries as a 
shield to their unprovoked attack. This 
infamy of the Japanese will live in the 
memory of Americans for centuries to 
come. 

Our answer was swift. A state of war 
with Japan was declared to exist with a 
speed of execution unprecedented in our 
history. 

Our armed forces have already 
launched a campaign in the Pacific 
which I am confident will avenge our 
Army and Navy dead, struck down by the 
stealth of a treacherous foe. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor” will be our 
slogan in this just war that will not end 
until the Japanese military and naval 
menace has been totally destroyed. 

Following the Japanese attacks the 
German and Italian Governments de- 
clared war on us, thus officially approv- 
ing the murder of our soldiers and sailors 
on the Pacific islands. They have taken 
this action as another phase of their 
well-practiced treachery that has sub- 
jugated and enslaved Europe. Germany 
and Italy had joined with Japan in an 
alliance against. us. 

Today we have given immediate an- 
swer to Germany and Italy, with whom 
we have declared a state of war, thrust 
upon us, to exist. We repeat in regard to 
Germany and Italy: 

“Remember Pear] Harbor.” 

The practical unanimity with which 
the Congress of the United States, in re- 
sponse to the President’s message, de- 
clared a state of war to exist between our 
country and Japan and Germany and 
Italy shows that. regardless of our nat- 
ural variance of opinior. prior to this 
time, we would only accept war if thrust 
upon us and that we were all striving for 
peace as our common objective, differing 
mainly as to the means of preventing 
our involvement in war. 


I believed some years ago that we 


might be in danger of future attack. I 


felt then that we should prepare and do 
everything possible to gain time while we 
greatly strengthened our defense. It is 
my conviction that the sum total of the 
efforts of the President. and Congress as 
a whole was to delay an assault upon us 
as long as it was within our power to 
do so. 

The very fact that we were attacked 
in the midst of peace negotiations, dur- 
ing which we merely argued for the jus- 
tice of a policy that should be acceptable 
to any honest government, proves that 
our enemies knew we sought interna- 
tional peace. It also shows that they 
never had any other plan but that of 
pursuing war as the only foreign policy 
they were willing to follow. 

Besides supporting naval rearmament 
before Japan denounced the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio, I advocated and supperted the 
merchant marine expansion to provide 
our battle fleets with sufficient auxiliaries 
and supply ships, including tankers. as 
well as to recapture our foreign trade. 
I drew attention to the faster speed of 
the Japanese tankers, urging with others 
in Congress that our specifications pro- 
vide for higher speeds. Our Navy re- 
quired reinforcements to even reach 
treaty strength while our merchant ma- 
rine was quickly becoming obsolete. 

Fortunately our vast merchant marine 
expansion program was well on its way 
to fulfillment before the present Euro- 
pean war began, since which time ship 
construction work has been speeded up 
on an unprecedented scale. Following 
this, I urged the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s air corps expansion policy. 

During the lull in the European war— 
the so-called phoney war period many of 
us took the floor of the House, warning 
against complacency and advocating a 
substantial expansion of our Navy. On 
February 15, 1940, in a speech on naval 
expansion, I said: 

Aggression stalks the world. The modern 
manner of waging war allows no time to pre- 
pare. We must be ever ready. Have we not 
been witnesses to the lightning strokes of 
the modern war machines? We are living at 
a time when weakness means death and 
strength means life. 


Only a few months later Norway and 
Denmark were invaded and not long 
afterward the Low Countries and France 
were conquered by Germany. 

This military disaster confronted us 
with an emergency that inspired us to 
vote overwhelmingly for a two-ocean 
navy, enormous appropriations for de- 
fense, including the largest air force in 
the world, and army expansion by the 
Selective Service Act. 

I supported the principle behind the 
Lease-Lend Act of giving aid to England 
and other countries opposing the aggres- 
sors, but preferred at the time an out- 
right grant of money, for which modifi- 
cation I voted. But when the present 
policy was adopted by Congress I voted 
for the appropriations implementing the 
lease-lend bill. I firmly believed that aid 
to the democracies should be given by 
our country, but that the manner of giv- 
ing such aid was more a matter of strat- 
egy in which our defense was to be com- 
pletely served. 
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However, once a policy was adopted by 
Congress it became my policy. During 
times of emergency I believe that the 
policy adopted by our Government after 
complete debate in Congress should be 
the policy followed by all, for unity is of 
paramount importance to our people in 
any crisis. America united presents a 
more formidable aspect to our enemies 
than any other single factor. 

In her whole history America was 
never more united than she is today. 
Her unity, expressed through her elected 
Representatives in the joint session of 
Congress last Monday before the Presi- 
dent of the United States our leader in 
this grave crisis, was the most inspiring 
experience I have had in my whole life. 

There was present the great spirit of 
patriotic devotion which resolved that 
“these dead shall not have died in vain; 
that this Nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom; and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for 
ree shall not perish from the 
e Ne 





Whiteface, Tex., Teachers and Students 
100 Percent in Purchasing Defense 
Bonds | 
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LETTER FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, P. O. SMITH, OF WHITEFACE, 
TEX. 





Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the first 
letter coming to my attention on Monday 
morning of this week was a letter from 
Superintendent P. O. Smith, of the 
Whiteface Public Schools, Whiteface, 
Tex., stating that the teachers and stu- 
dents and others associated with his 
school were 100 percent in the purchasing 
of defense bonds and stamps. I know of 
no other school which has equaled this 
record. I think this is a wonderful 
achievement, and I feel that the letter 
from Mr. Smith can appropriately be 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECcoRD. 
The letter is inspiring evidence of the 
unity and determination of the Ameri- 
can people. It is as follows: 


WHITEFACE Pusiic SCHOOLS, 
Whiteface, Tex., December 12, 1941. 
Hon. GzorceE Manon, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Manon: It is with a great deal of 
pleasure that I am able to report our school 
100 percent in huying defense bonds and 
stamps. I am enclosing a list of all those 
who have bought defense bonds and stamps. 

I have never had the privilege of working 
with a group of people who has shown such 
@ united effort. The boys and girls have 
proved in this drive that they are ready to 
answer the call 100 percent. 
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Following ihe President’. speech, the idea 
of 100-percent participation in the defense 
program spread like wildfire, until on De- 
cember 12, 1941, all the students, teachers, 
bus drives, janitors, trustees, and county 
superintendent had invested in a stamp or 
bond in the total amount of $610.50. 

Whiteface schools want to be among the 
first to demonstrate the unity of purpose 
that goes with true Americanism; we pledge 
anew our allegiance to our country, and we 
trust that we shall be ready to serve in any 
way that we may be needed. 

This community appreciates sincerely 
your untiring efforts in this challenging pro- 
gram, and we want you to feel that you may 
depend upon Whiteface to the fullest extent. 

Yours sincerely, 
P. O. SMira. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech by 
Hon. Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of 
the Library on Congress, broadcast from 
the Metropolitan Opera on the after- 
noon of Saturday, December 13, 1941: 


We celebrate on Monday an anniversary— 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Bill of Rights—which 
means more, I think, to us than to any 
previous generation of Americans, except that 
generation alone which won those rights and 
enacted them into fundamental law. Some 
of the generations of Americans in between 
inclined to take their liberties for granted. 
Freedom seemed to them the natural order of 
the world; the inevitable order of the future. 
In country after country they saw civil and 
religious tyranny weakened or overthrown. 
The right of men to think as they pleased, 
to worship as they pleased, was recognized 
across an ever-widening area of their world. 
The geography of liberty was the expanding 
geography of the time and the citizens of this 
Republic stood securely at its center. Not 
only the two oceans of their physical security 
but the great and increasing breadth of this 
expanse of freedom, gave them confidence 
that no earthly power could challenge their 
institutions or threaten their way of life. 
Even more than the 10-day breadth of the 
Atlantic and the 20-day breadth of the Pa- 
cific, the vast and ever-widening tide of the 
acceptance of the ideal of human freedom, 
put their minds at rest. 

Our generation of Americans does not take 
its liberties for granted. Our generation of 
Americans has learned of its own knowledge 
that no nation of freemen, not even our own, 
can sit back in confident assurance behind 
the breadth of its oceans and the nobility 
of its beliefs. The Pacific, which was weeks 
across in our fathers’ time, is now 4 days. 
The Atlantic, which was 10 days wide, is 
now a dozen hours. And the geography of 
liberty which included once the larger part 
of Europe and great areas of Asia is now con- 
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tracted until there is no part of the earth 
beyond this hemisphere where liberty exists 
except in struggle for its life. 

Even here—even in this hemisphere which 
was the cradle of universal liberty—liberty 
has been attacked. The gangsters of tyr- 
anny who have destroyed, one after~ the 
other, the free governments of Europe, who 
for years have robbed and murdered and 
plundered from the western shore of con- 
tinental Europe to the eastern shore of con- 
tinental Asia, have combined now to rob 
and plunder in the Western World. Their 
long apparent purpose to destroy the liber- 
ties of all men everywhere and rule the na- 
tions of the earth has been exposed at last 
by acts of treachery so shameless, and of 
force so brutal, and of fraud so vile that no 
man living can have any doubt of their 
intention, or of the kind of rule they would 
impose upon us if they could. 

It is this knowledge which creates the 
solemn purpose of our lives today and all 
our eftorts as a Nation. We are determined, 
first, to resist and overcome the attack now 
made upon us. We have no doubt that we 
shall overcome it. The war will be long and 
difficult and many men will suffer in it, but 
the outcome is as certain as the setting of 
the rising sun. 

Second, we are determined to create again 
@ world in which the free may have their 
freedom. It is not in our power nor in the 
power of any men to recreate the physical 
geography which protected freedom in Amer- 
ica in its early days. We could not, if we 
would, restore the breadth of the Atlantic cr 
increase the Pacific to the width our fathers 
knew—a width too great for treachery or 
for sudden and concealed attack. But it is 
in our power to restore that other geography 
which, even more than the geography of our 
oceans, gave our freedom strength. It is in 
our power to restore the geography of freedom. 

Even in the old world of oceans many 
weeks across, freedom could not breathe with- 
out surrounding freedoms. In the new world 
of oceans measured in hours freedom will 
stifle unless the surrounding air is free. 
Three generations ago a President of the 
United States declared that this Nation could 
not survive half slave and half free. Today 
the narrowed world itself cannot survive half 
slave and half in freedom. The slavery must 
be turned to freedom or the free will be 
enslaved. 

It is our purpose, therefore, not only to 
resist the outrage of the attack now made 
upon us. It is our purpose to end once and 
for all the infamous slavery of men and 
peoples which has bred this outrage. It is 
our purpose to create again the human, 
decent, moral world in which the liberties of 
peoples are secure. 

Our enemies, the aggressors and the tyrants 
of this time, demand for themselves and for 
their principles of tyranny what they choose 
to call their coprosperity sphere, their room 
to live, their “lebensraum”—by which: fine 
words they mean that they demand the con- 
tinents of the planet to exploit—the con- 
quered populations of the earth to rule 

We also, freemen and defenders of free- 
dom, have demands; but not of wealth and 
not of land and not of conquered nations or 
exploited toil. 

The freemen and the defenders of freedom 
demand for themselves and for their prin- 
ciples of liberty and decency, a freeman’s 
air; a space in which their principles and 
practices of freedom may draw breath and live. 

They demand for themselves and for their 
principle of liberty an end to the slavery of 
men, the poisoning of minds, the deliberate 
corruption of the word itself which have bred 
the choking fumes of lies and fraud and 
es and war in which no liberty can 
ive. 

We Americans of this generation have kept 
our rendezvous with “destiny. We have met 
face to face the forces of evil which had pur- 
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posed to destroy our ancient freedoms as a 
people and our lives as men. We will not re- 
tire from that meeting until we have assured 
our sons and daughters in this country 4 
freeman’s air to breathe, a space for freedom 
to survive and triumph. 





Use the National Youth Administration To 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, a careful 
study has convinced me that the N. Y. A. 
occupies a key position in our national 
effort to win the war. The contribution 
it has already made to defense is very 
great. So far this year, nearly 400,000 
youth who received their initial work 
experience on N. Y. A. projects were en- 
abled to obtain jobs in American indus- 
try. This is a significant and important 
addition to our capacity to produce war 
goods. 

Mechanized war demands a mechan- 
ically minded and mechanically trained 
Nation. It will do us little good to plan 
to expand our output of bombers. and 
tanks and ships if we fail to provide an 
adequate supply of mechanically trained 
personnel. It will do us little good to 
build a large army and supply it with all 
the implements of mechanized warfare 
if we fail to provide that army with men 
who are familiar with mechanical de- 
vices. We have to recognize that both 
the Army and industry, which in this 
kind of war are bound together into a 
single effort, will be unable to achieve 
victory unless they are provided with the 
necessary manpower and labor power. 

Without losing any more time we must 
master the lesson that was painfully 
learned in Great Britain. After Dun- 
kerque, when Britain had to expar:d its 
armed forces, it found that it required 
the same types of mechanically trained 
men for its mechanized armed forces that 
were most urgently needed in its war in- 
dustries. Because the Army had to be 
expanded at all costs, it was expauded by 
pulling trained men out of industry—out 
of the factories which were straining to 
turn out tanks and planes. The inevita- 
ble result of Britain’s shortage of skilied 
labor was an impairment of armament 
output. 

Here in America, even before we have 
approached an all-out war effort, there 
are labor shortages in a number of occu- 
pations which are needed both by indus- 
try and the armed services. When we 
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really get going—and there is no time to 
lose—these shortages wil! reach desper- 
ate acuteness unless we take bold and 
effective measures immediately. To mo- 
bilize our industrial resources, to make 
sure that every machine has a compe- 
tent worker to operate it 24 hours a day, 
we have to plan ahead for the time when 
the number of machines will be vastly 
larger than the present available supply 
of skilled labor. 

It is in the field of supplying this 
trained labor power that the National 
Youth Administration has already made 
a great contribution. It fits into the war 
effort now from both the military and 
industrial standpoints. The types of 
work which it has provided for inexperi- 
enced young men and women has already 
increased the mechanically trained part 
of our labor force by hundreds of thou- 
sands. But the job of the National Youth 
Administration has just begun, for there 
are still millions of young people—not 
only those who are entirely unemployed 
but also those in nonessential occupa- 
tions or industries which will have to be 
curtailed—who must be given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire mechanical skills, and 
thus be made ready to serve their coun- 
try either in war industries or the armed 
forces. In addition the National Youth 
Administration builds youth physically 
and strengthens their morale. These 
youths have learned how to work. They 
have been helped by democracy, and 
they are eager to devote their energies, 
enthusiasm, and new skills to the defense 
of democracy. 

These facts are self-evident when the 
types of experience and training given 
con N. Y. A. projects are examined. The 
curtailment of these functions would. be 
a step backward in the total war effort 
of our country. Let me describe in more 
detail the important defense jobs now 
being performed by the National Youth 
Administration. 

The National Youth Administration 
has over 4,209 shops, in which over 
150,000 young people are learning impor- 
tant industrial skills. Included in these 
shops are 358 machine shops, 335 sheet- 
metal shops, 273 welding shops, 31 foun- 
dries, 90 forge and blacksmith shops, 155 
radio workshops, 106 electrical shops, 39 
aviation service shops, 296 automotive 
maintenance shops, and 101 shops for 
pattern making and joinery. These 
shops are production units, where hun- 
dreds of thousands of articles are manu- 
factured for public use. For example, 
N. Y. A. shops manufacture a large va- 
riety of equipment and supplies needed 
by the military services. Last year, 
among other things, they produced over 
32,000 hand tools, 12,000 gun parts, 70,- 
000 parts of machines, 55,000 containers, 
and over 160,000 special bolts, nuts, 
screws, and washers—all turned over for 
military use. They made and repaired 
radio transmitters, electric motors, and 
generators, worked on the repair of naval 
vessels and aircraft. For the use of local 
governments and institutions, N. Y. A. 
projects produced such items as school 
furniture, hand tools, equipment parts, 
signs, containers, electrical fixtures, and 


similar articles that involve the knowl- 
edge and use of tools and machines. 
Nearly a half a million pieces of school 
furniture, 2,000,000 garments, and 59,000 
stamped and pressed metal parts also 
indicate the extent of production. 

These products, though they may be 
small compared to our total need, add 
to the available supply of war equipment. 
But, far more important, the work on 
these products gives real work experience 
and training to thousands of young 
people. This is the work experience 
needed by entrants into the military 
services and by our war industries. Fac- 
tories will be able to produce more tanks 
and planes because thousands of these 
young workers were able to qualify for 
jobs in war industries. The Army will 
have better trained men; when these 
young men are inducted into the services 
they will have had the experience that 
teaches them how to use tools and me- 
chanical weapons, to make minor repairs 
in equipment, and to adapt themselves 
quickly to the demands of mechanized 
warfare. 

We would be much better off today if in 
the past year the National Youth Admin- 
istration had been given funds sufficient 
to provide this training to a million more 
young men. Instead of curtailing N. Y. A. 
training at the present time, we should 
expand it. Every man we train reduces 
the danger of labor shortages and helps 
to increase war production. 

A total war effort means more than 
the production of the machines and im- 
plements of war; of almost equal im- 
portance is civilian defense. Here, too, 
the N. Y. A. has an important role to 
play, both in its effect on morale build- 
ing and in its training of young people 
to do the jobs that have to be done out- 
side the factories producing war ma- 
terials. 

The National Youth Administration 
supplies thousands of young people to 
local, State, and Federal agencies which 
are very important in civilian defense. 
These youth do clerical work and provide 
technical assistance where necessary. 
They learn to work while they are giving 
this help, and the net effect is better 
civilian defense and better workers. 

An example of this is the hospital work 
of N. Y. A. employees. There already 
exists a shortage of hospital personnel 
because many have left to take posts both 
with the military and industrial branches 
of the defense program. This shortage 
will rapidly assume critical proportions. 
The lack of trained ward aides and order- 
lies doing the myriad tasks connected 
with the operation of a hospital—laun- 
dry, laboratory, kitchen, and mainte- 
nance—may well find our hospitals un- 
able to fulfill their increased duties in an 
adequate manner. 

Anticipating this situation, the Na- 
tional Youth Administration had de- 
veloped a program to demonstrate what 
could be done. ‘The demonstration is 
taking place in Cleveland, Ohio, in coop- 
eration with the Cleveland Hospital 
Council. In April of this year, over 1,000 
youth between the ages of 18 and 25 
had been assigned to 12 Cleveland 
hospitals. These youth did not replace 
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the skilled and trained workers employed 
by the hospitals. Their job was to relieve 
nurses and technicians of many of their 
routine housekeeping and manual func- 
tions, allowing them to concentrate on 
the more technical and vital jobs that 
had to be done. Through this N. Y. A. 
project, the hospitals were provided with 
assistance during the period when they 
had to adjust to the increase in their 
work due to our intense defense efforts. 
By this time, these youth have had the 
experience and training that makes them 
even more valuable to the hospitals, and 
they are gradually being employed as 
regular staff members by the hospitals as 
funds become available. 

During January of this year, over 
15,000 young people were employed by 
the National Youth Administration on 
hospital attendant projects throughout 
the Nation. In addition, N. Y. A. projects 
produced about 10,000,000 articles of 
hospital supplies for public institutions. 
These activities should be encouraged 
and extended. In wartime, we must 
make sure that we have adequate hospital 
facilities and trained personnel to staff 
them. This insurance is as much a part 
of military defense as it is civilian de- 
fense, and we cannot afford to take any 
chances on either effort being handi- 
capped by lack of facilities, equipment, or 
personnel. The expenditure of Federal 
funds to build new and emergency hos- 
pitals, which are sorely needed, will not 
be completely successful unless the 
auxiliary personnel, such as the National 
Youth Administration is capable of de- 
veloping, is also made available. 

National Youth Administration proj- 
ects do much more than provide train- 
ing opportunities, although that objective 
alone is sufficient to make the program 
essential in the present situation. By 
developing proper work habits, by pro- 
viding thousands of youth with healthful 
meals, by proper work discipline on the 
job, there is developed in these youth the 
confidence, reliability, and morale so 
essential to successful war production. 
They learn how to work with other peo- 
ple, how to obey orders, how to follow 
safety practices, and how to really work 
in accordance with plans. Every military 
and industrial leader knows that con- 
fused or untrained replacements can 
wreck an operation, that competent re- 
placements are vital to the success of 
an operation. By giving these young 
people the opportunity to become compe- 
tent we are simply taking the common- 
sense step of providing adequate replace- 
ments, both in a military and industrial 
sense. 

We do not know how long the present 
war will last; we do know, however, that 
we have to do everything we can to in- 
sure its success. Our plans must be 
broad in vision and bold in execution. 
In terms of the youth of the country, we 
must remember that each year over 
2,000,000 young people reach 18 years of 
age. Nearly three-fourths of this num- 
ber, over 1,700,000 young people, are 
ready to look for their first job. We must 
use this flow of new workers to expand 
our production of war materials, to serve 
their country in the armed forces if nec- 
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essary, and to perform their functions 
which strengthen our war effort. To 
allow these energetic youth to remain 
idle or untrained, at a time when we 
have more unskilled manual labor than 
we can afford, is to neglect the mobiliza- 
tion of a valuable resource. 

The National Youth Administration, 
through its work projects, can give them 
the training that makes them the kind of 
workers which we are going to need in 
unlimited numbers. 

The National Youth Administration is 
a defense agency by the very definition 
of defense. Because it came into being 
at a time when the Nation was defending 
itself only against social and economic 
dangers, it is widely regarded as a non- 
defense agency, and appropriations to it 
are likewise thought of as nondefense in 
nature. But this concept rests on a 
definition of defense which is so narrow 
as to become meaningless. Actually, our 
defense needs are such that if the Na- 
tional Youth Administration were not 
already in operation, an agency of ex- 
actly the same character would have to 
be brought into existence for . defense 
purposes. We are fortunate that the 
established agency, its excellent nation- 
ally distributed facilities, and its experi- 
enced administrative personnel, are al- 
ready on hand, fully prepared to make 
an indispensable contribution to our 
total war effort. 





The Soybean Farmers Victimized—The 
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LETTER OF HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN, OF 
NEW YORK, TO LEON HENDERSON, 
ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE CONTROL AD- 
MINISTRATION 





Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, the soy- 
bean farmers of New York as well as 
those of the Nation, have been seriously 
prejudiced by the order of Mr. Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the Price 
Control Administration, freezing the 
price of soybean oil. 

The farmers of the Nation have been 
encouraged to go into soybean raising, 
which they have come to look upon as a 
cash crop. At the time when they are 
marketing their product they find the 
price for soybeans depressed at least 25 
percent by the effect of this order. The 
order, be it said, was issued without any 
preliminary hearing thereon and the sit- 
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uation is aggravated further by the fact 
that the order was made retroactive to 
November 26, 1941. This takes the bread 
out of the farmers’ mouths, makes them 
distrust the Government, and dis- 
courages them in their patriotic efforts to 
increase their production in this line. 

I make bold to suggest that the Price 
Administrator, Mr. Henderson, undo the 
great wrong that has been done this 
type of farmer by rescinding this order 
and putting the matter up for hearing. 

Prices have not advanced to parity, 
and the farmers are yet to get a living 
price for their product in this field. The 
distinguished Administrator is said to 
hate every form of social injustice. Here 
is a case where he has unwittingly done 
a great wrong to a group of patriotic 
Americans who are endeavoring to play 
their part-in this national-defense pro- 
gram. 

I append hereto a letter to Mr. Hen- 
derson protesting this order and refuest- 
ing its rescission so that the matter may 
be reexamined in the light of the true 
facts. 

The letter follows: 

DrEcEMBER 15, 1941. 
Hon. LEon HENDERSON, 
Adminstrator, Price Control 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. HENDERSON: I am Just in re- 
ceipt of a letter from Mr. Stewart D. Ormsby, 
president and general manager of the Oswego 
Soy Products Corporation, located at Oswego, 
N. Y. 

This letter protests in vigorous terms your 
order, recently entered, placing a ceiling on 
edible fats and oils at the level of November 
26, 1941. 

Mr. Ormsby is an expert in this field and 
last year processed over $700,000 worth of 
soybeans in his plant. These beans were 
produced by farmers in New York and other 
States who are relying on sOybeans as one 
of their cash crops. Mr. Ormsby makes the 
point, which seems to me unanswerable, that 
if a price ceiling of approximately 10 cents 
is put on soybean oil the price of the meal 
must be advanced. This, I believe, is sound 
logic. As a result of this order you are giving 
the farmers both barrels. The dairy farmer 
ts obliged to pay more for his soybean meal 
and the soybean raiser gets less for his crop. 

Nor can it be said that the prices of soy- 
beans have yet advanced to a break-even 
point for the farmer. He needs more than a 
break-even price to make up for the 10 years 
of below-zero levels. My own impression is 
that you have unwittingly done a great 
damage to the soybean farmers. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has urged and demanded 
that the farmers of the United States get 
into the business of raising soybeans for pur- 
poses of national defense. Now comes this 
order from your office putting a price ceilirg 
on soybean oil so low that the farmers are 
unable to obtain a living price for their 
product. 

To further aggravate this unfortunate per- 
formance, it comes at a time when the 
farmers are marketing their soybean crops 
and of necessity making plans for next year’s 
planting. The whole thing seems cockeyed 
to me. 

I respectfully urge that this order, herein- 
befcre referred to, be rescinded and that the 
matter be the subject of hearings either be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency or your own organization. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRrANcis D. CULKIN. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on yesterday we hac up for con- 
sideration H. R. 6109, which was osten- 
sibly directed at the question of dual 
citizenship. I offered an amendment to 
the measure which would have done what 
the proponents of the bill contended the 
measure would do. 

My amendment was voted down be- 
cause a majority of the Members did not 
understand the situation. I hope it will 
be inserted in the Senate. 

I notice in this morning’s Recorp that, 
by mistake, the bill H. R. 1632, a measure 
concerning the free entry of certain im- 
ported articles, was published in the Rrc- 
orD instead of che bill under considera- 
tion—H. R. 6109—which makes the whole 
proceeding look ridiculous. 

Under permissior granted me to extend 
my remarks ir the Recorp, I am reinsert- 
ing the debate on this measure—H. R. 
6109—with copy of the bill inserted at 
the point where it should appear in this 
morning’s Recorp, but where H. R. 1632 
was printed by mistake. 

The matter referred to follows: 

DUAL NATIONALITY OF CERTAIN PERSONS 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6109) to 
amend the Nationality Act of 1940, ap- 
proved October 14, 1940, to provide for 
the clarification of the dual nationality 
of certain persons, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. KRAMER. Will the gentleman 
withhold his objection until an explana- 
tion of the bill can be made? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes, I 
withhold the objection, but I reserved the 
right to object because there is an 
amendment I want adopted if this bill 
passes. However, I will hear the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. KRAMER. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas if he will explain this 
bill to the House? 

Mr. REES of. Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill is an amendment to the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, is recommended and 
supported by the War Department and by 
the Department of Justice, and by other 
departments of our Government. 

The bill provides that those American 
citizens who have dual citizenship 
and who are inducted or are now in the 
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armed forces or who are employed by the 
Government will be required to take an 
oath that provides a renunciation of al- 
legiance to the foreign government where 
they have dual citizenship. That is to 
say, if they have citizenship in the United 
States and also claim to be citizens of 
Germany, or if Germany claims them as 
citizens, then the provisions of this bill 
will apply. The same thing obtains as 
to Japan, Italy, or any other foreign 
country. They take this oath, and by 
it they declare that they do not owe any 
allegiance whatever to any foreign gov- 
ernment. It applies only to those who 
have dual citizenship. 

_ The bill further provides that any and 
all American citizens who have dual citi- 
zenship, besides those in our armed forces 
and in Government service, may take an 
oath of renunciation to the government 
of the country which may claim them as 
citizens. The oath is similar to the one 
required of nautralized citizens. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 


yield to the gentleman, from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
explain to the gentleman from Kansas 
what my amendment means, and I think 
he will agree with me. On page 1, line 8, 
after the words “United States”, in order 
to make this thing entirely clear, insert 
the words “who was born in the United 
States or in one of the territorial] or in- 
sular possessions thereof.” Let me say to 
the gentlemen from Kansas that this is 
the situation: This legislation is directed 
at the Japanese who claim dual citizen- 
ship. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not entirely. 
It applies to all who have dual citizen- 
ship, if the gentleman please. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
show the gentleman how that comes 
about. Whenever a child is bern of Japa- 
nese parents, they immediately register 
that child’s name with the Japanese con- 
sul and that name is then sent to Tokyo. 
He is then registered as a Japanese sub- 
ject. He has all the privileges of Japa- 
nese citizenship. He can go to Japan, 
own land, join the Army or enjoy all the 
benefits of a Japanese citizen. If this is 
not done, he cannot become a Japanese 
citizen or is not a Japanese citizen and 
does not enjoy those benefits. Now, there 
are thousands—25,000 in California, I am 
told, and untold thousands in Hawaii— 
who claim this dual citizenship. When 
I was in Hawaii in 1937, the Japanese 
Empire was drafting into the Japanese 
armed forces young men in Hawaii who 
claimed dual citizenship and who had 
voted in our elections the year before. 
Now they are the only people who have 
dual citizenship. The people who were 
born in foreign countries cannot claim 
dual citizenship, because when they come 
here and take an oath of allegiance they 
renounce their citizenship in, and their 
allegiance to, the country from which 
they come. What I want to do is to con- 
fine this to people who were born in the 
United States and who are claiming this 
dual citizenship, and for that reason I 
have offered this amendment, and I do 
not see how anybody can object to it. 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Let me go a 
little further, if the gentleman please. 

I would like to recall, if I may, to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that this bill 
does apply to the group that he has men- 
tioned. It also applies to thousands of 
others. They include individuals who 
were born abroad of American parents, 
and would be included under this meas- 
ure. Let me give an illustration. We 
have, for example, American citizens who 
have gone abroad and heve had children 
born over there, but being born of Ameri- 
can citizens abroad. They return with 
these children when they are infants. 
Such individuals are Americans citizens, 
but having been born abroad they have 
dual citizenship. That is, they also have 
citizenship in the foreign country where 
they were born. This is just one sit- 
uation. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. No. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Let me suggest 
further that there are a number of coun- 
tries that have various and different 
laws, rules, and regulations with refer- 
ence to the question of claims on indi- 
viduals who are of parentage belonging 
to that particular country. For ex- 
ample, we have individuals who come 
from a foreign country, who are over 
here and become citizens by naturaliza- 
tion, and while they are still naturalized 
citizens, they go abroad and have chil- 
dren over there who come back here as 
infants. Such children are American 
citizens because they are children of 
American citizens, but the foreign coun- 
tries also claim them, and they are there- 
fore classified as having dual citizenship. 
Some countries even claim citizens who 
are born in this country or our poSses- 
sions. The problem is an extremely 
complicated one, and there can be no 
harm in requiring each and every indi- 
vidual serving in governmental capacity, 
who may have such dual citizenship, to 
take this oath and make the whole thing 
clean-cut. It applies under the terms of 
the bill only to those individuals who be- 
long to or will join the armed forces or 
who are employed or may be employed in 
the Government service. Except that 
any others in the same class may re- 
nounce citizenship to such foreign gov- 
ernment if they choose to do so. 

This bill comes here because the War 
Department believes it is extremely im- 
portant, and the Department of Justice 
also thinks that it is necessary. The 
measure involves quite a number of in- 
dividuals, and it ought to be passed with- 
out the gentleman’s amendment. I have 
all the respect in the world for the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, The gentle- 
man and I agree on the restriction of 
immigration. Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that I will go just 
as far as he on the matter of restricting 
immigration. I am quite sure the legis- 
lation will not do the thing it should do, 
or what the gentleman from Mississippi 
would like to have done, if his amend- 
ment is adopted. Let me say, too, that I 
have profound respect for the good in- 
tentions of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Let me 
say to the gentleman that I have added 
words that cure the very objection he 
raises. Let me read the gentleman the 
amendment as I have it here. 

I think it takes in some people who 
have no right to claim citizenship in the 
United States. In this amendment I 
have added these words at the last: “or 
of American parents.” That will reach 
the people the gentleman from Kansas is 
talking about, and it will make the 
amendment read as follows: After the 
words “United States”, insert “who was 
born in the United States or in one of the 
Territorial or insular possessions thereof, 
or of American parents.” That will reach 
the gentleman’s objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I wish I could 
agree with the gentleman. His amend- 
ment limits the legislation to a certain 
group and leaves out a large number that 
should be included. As I said a moment 
ago, the problem is extremely compli- 
cated. There are some countries which 
even claim persons as being their citizens 
if their grandparents had been citizens of 
such country. Different countries have 
different means of making claim on per- 
sons who are citizens of the United 
States. We want to clip that off, so that 
Germany, Italy, Japan, or any other 
country may not claim them if they are 
really citizens of the United States, and 
will renounce aJlegiance to such foreign 
countries, I just believe that the gentle- 
man’s amendment will not be helpful to 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, unless the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California cannot speak for what the 
House will do if the amendment is of- 
fered. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1137; U.S. C., title 8, sec. 501) 
be, and the same is hereby, amended by 
inserting therein a new section, between sec- 
tions 503 and 504, as follows: 

“Sec. 503%. (a) For the purposes of this 
section the term ‘dual national’ means a 
national of the United States who under the 
laws of any foreign state is a citizen or 
subject of such foreign state or owes alle- 
giance or fidelity to such foreign state or to 
any prince, potentate, or sovereign thereof 

“(b) A dual national may, upon reaching 
the age of 18 years, or at any time thereafter, 
renounce and abjure his foreign nationality, 
allegiance, and fidelity by taking the formal 
oath of allegiance to the United States, in the 
form prescribed by subsection (b) of section 
335. 

“(c) No person shall hereafter be admitted 
upon his voluntary application to the service 
of the United States, either civil or military, 
until he shall have taken, or unless he shall 
submit proof satisfactory to the civil or mili- 
tary authorities, as the case may be, that he 
has theretofore taken the formal oath of 
allegiance to the United States and renunci- 
ation of foreign nationality, allegiance, and 
fidelity, in the form prescribed by subsec- 
tion (b) of section 335. 

“(d) Every person who has heretofore been 
or shall hereafter be registered for the mili- 











tary service of the United States under the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 
(54 Stat. 885; U. S. C., title 50, App sec. 301), 
as amended, or has heretofore been or shall 
hereafter be ordered into the active military 
service of the United States under the joint 
resolution approved August 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 
858; U. 8. C., title 50, App. sec. 401), or under 
the Service Extension Act of 1941 (Public Law 
213, T7th Cong.), shall upon induction or 
entrance into such service take the formal 
oath of allegiance to the United States and 
renunciation of foreign nationality, alle- 
giance, and fidelity, in the form prescribed by 
subsection (b) of section 335, unless such 
person shall submit proof satisfactory to the 
military authorities that he has theretofore 
taken such oath: Provided, however, That 
refusal or failure to take such oath shall not 
preclude the induction or entrance into such 
service of such person. 

“(e) Every person who at the time of the 
approval of this act is in the service of the 
United States, either civil or military, shall 
within 120 days after the approval of this 
act take the formal oath of allegiance to the 
United States and renunciation of foreign 
nationality, allegiance, and fidelity, in the 
form prescribed by subsection (b) of section 
335, unless such person shall submit proof 
satisfactory to the civil or military authori- 
ties, as the case may be, that he has there- 
tofore taken such oath: Provided, That such 
period may be extended in cases of emer- 
gency under rules and regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General: Provided 
further, That refusal or willful and knowing 
failure to take such oath shall be cause for 
summary discharge with prejudice from such 
service, subject to the discretion of the head 
of the department, agency, independent es- 
tablishment, or other instrumentality of the 
United States in which such person is serv- 
ing. 

“(f) The oath contemplated by the provi- 
sions of this section shall be in addition to 
the oath or oaths required by other provi- 
sions of law upon entrance into the service 
of the United States, either civil or military. 

“(g) Authority to administer the oath con- 
templated by the provisions of this section 
is hereby conferred upon naturalization 
courts and persons now or hereafter author- 
ized by law to administer the Oath or oaths 
required by other provisions of law upon 
entrance into the service of the United States, 
either civil or military. 

“(h) Upon the taking by a dual national 
of the oath contemplated by the provisions 
of this section, a certificate reciting that such 
national has taken the formal oath of alle- 
giance to the United States and renounced 
and abjured his foreign nationality, alle- 
giance, and fidelity shall upon request be 
issued to such national in such form as may 
be prescribed by the Attorney General. 
Copies of such certificates shall be transmit- 
ted to the Secretary of State. 

“(i) The Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized to prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section.” 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer the following amendment 
which I send to the desk, and I rise in 
support of that amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RANKIN of Mis- 
sissippi: Page 1, line 8, after the words 
“United States”, insert “who was born in the 
United States or in one of the Territorial or 
insular possessions thereof, or of American 
parents.” 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment will cover 
everybody who has any right to claim 
citizenship in the United States. 
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As I explaine¢ to the House a moment 
ago, people who are born in foreign coun- 
tries, unless their parents are American 
citizens, have no claim to American citi- 
zenship. This bill is directed at the 
Japanese on the Pacific coast and in 
Hawaii. As I said a while ago, that situa- 
tion came about by virtue of the fact that 
those Japanese, who came here in the 
beginning, cannot become citizens under 
our law. When their children are born, 
those children are immediately regis- 
tered with the Japanese consul, and 
their names are then sent into Tokyo, 
and they become Japanese citizens, and 
yet many of them claim American citi- 
zenship and when they grow up they can 
vote in our elections and enjoy all other 
rights of American citizenship: So far 
as I am concerned, I am in favor of de- 
porting every Jap who claims, or has 
claimed, Japanese citizenship, or sympa- 
thizes with Japan in this war. 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] says there are a few people tem- 
porarily in foreign countries, whose chil- 
dren are born there, who claim dual citi- 
zenship. I have never been able to find 
one. 

Iam not in favor of throwing the doors 
of immigration open, or even sliding 
them ajar in this way. I went through 
this fight in 1924, when the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and other veterans’ organizations were 
battling here to save America for Amer- 
icans, and I do not want this bill to be 
passed leaving a loophole for people who 
are not entitled to American citizenship 
to come here and claim the right of citi- 
zenship just because they happen to be 
on the Federal pay roll. 

We do not know what is likely to hap- 
pen, These are perilous times, and I for 
one am not willing to begin to break 
down our immigration laws. Many of 
these people on the Government pay roll 
ought never to have been there. Those 
jobs should have been given to Ameri- 
cans in the beginning. There is a certain 
element that conducts regular civil-serv- 
ice schools, training applicants, not for 
efficiency, but for passing civil-service 
examinations. The rolls have been lit- 
erally packed with these “eligibles,” 
many of whom are not even citizens of 
the United States. It has become a 
racket, It ought to be investigated; these 
civil-service schools ought to be broken 
up, everyone connected with them should 
be prosecuted, and their beneficiaries 
should be driven from the Federal pay 
roll. Certainly we should not put the 
stamp of our approval upon such indi- 
viduals by the passage of this measure 
in its present form. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. The gentle- 
man’s amendment surely cannot hurt 
anything, and it merely indicates that the 
gentleman is very much interested in this 
matter, as are the proponents of the bill. 
We cannot lose anything by supporting 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. And may 
I say to the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
Kine] that I discussed this proposition 
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with him and the amendment is satisfac- 
tory to him. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi that I believe the 
language of the bill does cover all of the 
group the gentleman has in mind, but I 
agree with the gentleman from Ohio that 
the amendment will not do any harm. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. What I 
want to do is to hold the bill down within 
proper limits. I was a member of a com- 
mittee, along with the gentleman from 


’ Hawaii (Mr. Kine], in 1937, when we 


investigated this very thing, this dual 
citizenship among the Japanese in 
Hawaii. I am thoroughly familiar with 
it. I know what it means. I am for 
making those people absolutely renounce 
all their allegiance to a foreign power or 
get out of the country. I would apply the 
same rule to everyone else who claims 
And I am not willing 
to support a bill that I think goes far be- 
yond that and permits people to come in 
here who are not entitied to American 
citizenship and claim protection under 
it, because they have managed to get on 
the Federal pay roll. 

Mr. STEFAN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Just why should any 
American of foreign birth claim dual 
citizenship? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. They do 
not. The ones that claim dual citizen- 
ship are the Japs who are born in this 
country or in Hawaii. 

; Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. It is 
not a question of why they should, but 
the fact remains that they are not neces- 
Sarily claiming this dual nationality, but 
it is the government of other countries 
which is claiming it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Well, you 
cannot keep other countries from claim- 
ing anything. I am not sure you can 
keep the Japanese Empire from claiming 
these Japs, and if they are caught over 
there they will draft them into the army 
and use them against us. This bill will 
not prevent that. But if my amendment 
is not adopted it will bring more evils 
than it will cure. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

I agree with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RanK1n] with reference to 
the question of restricting citizenship in 
this country. This measure does not in 
any way, extend the rights of American 
citizenship. If it did, I wouid not sup- 
port it. 

It is not only a matter for the Ameri- 
can citizen to determine. It also involves 
the claim that a foreigner is also a citi- 
zen or national of that country. I am 
informed that Germany, for instance, 
now is making the claim that individuals 
born of German parentage in the United 
States are also citizens of that country. 
A number of other foreign countries 
claim the same thing. Now, it is just 
hoped that this wil] help clarify that sit- 
uation and let this individual of a country 
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where he is claimed to have dual citizen- 
ship—not he himself, but where the coun- 
try claims he has dual citizenship—give 
him the right to take an oath and say, “I 
do not claim any citizenship in such 
country and do not owe allegiance to its 
government.” It gives him the right to 
do that very thing. It is practically the 
same oath that is given to an individual 
when he becomes a naturalized citizen. 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I shall be 


glad to yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. The addi- 
tion which I made to my amendment 
takes care of that situation. Besides, you 
cannot keep a foreign country from 
claiming anything. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate that 
you cannot make them do things, but you 
can give the individual who does have 
citizenship in this country a chance to 
clarify that and say, “I am a citizen of the 
United States only, and I am not a citi- 
zen of Germany or any other foreign 
country, and I do not owe its government 
any allegiance whatsoever.” 

He can say, “I am a citizen of the 
United States and the United States 
only,” and he can say, “I take ar oath 
that I am a citizen of the United States 
and I owe allegiance to no other country 
in the world, even though some other 
country may claim that I owe allegiance 
to that foreign country.” That is all 
there is to it. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not true that 
this bill has nothing to do with trying. 
to create citizenship? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, certainly. 
It has nothing whatever to do with the 
creation of citizenship at all. It does not 
make an individual a citizen in any re- 
spect whatever. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The War Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice 
themselves felt it would be for the pro- 
tection and defense of this country to 
compel certain people now in the service 
to make a direct renunciation against 
certain. Axis countries, in which their 
fathers or forefathers were born, which 
countries claimed them as citizens. Is 
that not the substance of the bill? 


Mr. REES of Kansas. That is the 
substance of the bill. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. I agree with 


the gentleman that probably the amend- 
ment Offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is not neces- 
sary, but at the same time it does not 
hurt anything. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes, it does. 


That is the difficulty of it. I have tried 
to explain why. 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. His amend- 


ment applies to two classes of people 
only. 
Mr. REES of Kansas 
classes of people only. 
Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. That is, chil- 
dren born in the United States or chil- 


It applies to two 


dren of American parentage? Nobody 
can have dual citizenship except he is in 
those two classes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes. That 
is the difficulty. Our country, of course, 
does not recognize or claim other groups, 
but other countries have different laws, 
rules, and regulations, that are so much 
more far reaching. That is the difficulty 
with the proposition. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
gentleman yield farther? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. A man 
born in a foreign country comes here 
and takes the oath of allegiance. He 
renounces his allegiance to the foreign 
country from which he came. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But I am say- 
ing to the gentleman there are a number 
of individuals who are born in the Ter- 
ritories of the United States, yet foreign 
countries claim them as being citizens of 
their country. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. My 
amendment covers that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; it does not, 
necessarily. There are even cases where 
they go as far as born in the United 
States, to claim citizenship of persons 
whose grandparent or grandparents were 
born abroad. Some countries go even 
further than that. 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Member from 
Ohio. 

Mr. THOM. Is it not a fact that cer- 
tain countries hold that their nationals, 
when they come to this country and be- 
come naturalized, do not forfeit citizen- 
ship in their own country? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. THOM. And therefore when they 
go home they oftentimes seize them for 
army service in their own countries? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There are some 
cases where individuals have become 
naturalized in the United States and then 
go back and they are claimed for citizen- 
ship there, and their children with them, 
even though they are of the age of 
majority. 

Mr. THOM. But this bill does not 
change that? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This bill does 
not change that. But it does give his 
children born here a chance definitely to 
renounce, so far as we are concerned, any 
allegiance to that power. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; I shall be 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coe] calls my attention 
to the fact that this adds a new section 
and numbers it 503%. 

Does the gentleman know of any prec- 
edent for inserting a section between 
two sections of a bill and giving the new 
section a fractional number? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. At the mo- 
ment, no. I would say to the gentleman 
that I did not write the bill. In any 
event it is a technical matter and can 
very easily be corrected by amendment 


Will the 
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at the proper time. It is not a matter, I 
am sure the gentleman will agree, that 
would invalidate the legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. It would not, but it 
would establish a precedent. Suppose 
that next week or next year the gentle- 
man wanted to add a second section, one 
following this. This one has been given 
some number plus one-half. What frac- 
tion would the next one take? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In the brief 
time at my disposal I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question except to say that 
the bill can easily be amended in that re- 
spect to conform with the section of the 
law sought to be amended. 

Mr. KRAMER. The half number was 
assigned in order to avoid having to 
change all succeeding sections of the act. 
It was more convenient. 

Mr. MICHENER. I appreciate the fact 
that it is more convenient, but it is a bad 
precedent to establish. Here we have a 
section numbered one-half. I suppose 
next we shall have one numbered three- 
fourths or six-eighths, or some other 
fraction. It is wrong draftsmanship. 

Mr. KRAMER. But without it we 
should have to change all the succeeding 
section numbers. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not think the fact that the section 
carries a fractional number makes any 
serious difference. In any event it can be 
corrected by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill should be passed 
without the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi. The amend- 
ment, in my judgment, should be re- 
jected, and the bill passed as reported. 
The legislation comes to the House at the 
instance of the War Department. It has 
the approval of the Department of Jus- 
tice. I am sure all agencies who are 
guarding our national defense want this 
legislation. I trust it may have your 
support. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was very care- 
fully considered by a subcommittee of 
five of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, a subcommittee of 
which I was a member. The committee 
sat morning after morning. We met 
with Army and Navy authorities and 
with Officials of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Every person who knows much 
about the processes that were followed in 
drafting this legislation knows that the 
bill has received careful consideration. 

The authorities of the War Department 
feel that this bill is very much needed at 
this time. It is a bill that the authorities 
of the Navy Department approve and: 
want. The authorities in the Depart- 
ment of Justice feel it thoroughly work- 
able and warranted. I hope the mem- 
bership will not be misled, and that the 
membership will not conclude it is un- 
sound legislation, because it has been 
most carefully studiea and considered. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I am not 
attacking the rest of the bill provided 
this amendment is adopted. I know this 











amendment is necessary if the country is 
to be properly protected. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s observation. 

The SPEAKER. Permit the Chair to 
call attention to the fact that this bill 
was brought up by unanimous consent 
with the understanding there was no ob- 
jection to it; otherwise ‘ts consideration 
would have given place to other matters. 
The House must dispose of a conference 
report on the $10,000,000,000 supple- 
mental defense appropriation bill this 
afternoon. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California {[Mr. LEtanp M. Forp]. 

Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am going to be very brief. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] speaks about deporting these 
American-born Japanese. These people 
are American-born, they cannot be de- 
ported—American-born Japanese, Amer- 
ican-born Italians, American-born Mex- 
icans, or American-born offspring of any 
nationals—whether we like it or whether 
we do not. This is their country and 
this country recognizes that situation of 
dual nationality. This bill requires them 
to make an election, and especially 
where they join the armed forces of the 
United States they must take this oath 
of allegiance to the United States; and 
I see no reason at this particular time 
why they should not. 

I believe, as does the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Rees], that the amendment 
will help nullify the effects of this bill 
and weaken the bill rather than 
strengthen it. I believe every one of 
these people should make a clear, clean, 
and concise acknowledgment as to just 
where they stand. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated and that the bill be 
passed as reported. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. I wish 
to make this observation to clear up a 
point that perhaps has not been brought 
before the House. There are really two 
sections to this bill; one of them gives 
to these dual nationals the opportunity 
to abjure and renounce any dual nation- 
ality, and the other applies to every citi- 
zen. There is no discrimination. We 
were very careful in the subcommittee 
in writing this bill that there should be 
no discrimination as between the na- 
tionals of any country. The wording 
therefore means: Every person in the 
civil and military services shall be amen- 
able to this bill and take the same oath 
regardless of their parentage, regardless 
of their antecedents and their back- 
ground. It applies to every man and 
woman in the Government services. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. That was my 
understanding. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. This 
amendment I have offered covers every 
Single human being that could legiti- 
mately claim dual citizenship under any 
circumstance. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. It is not the 
individual who claims the dual citizen- 
ship. It is beyond and above him, his 
Government, claiming that. We want 
the individual to clarify his statement. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. You 
cannot prevent a foreign government 
from making claims. If we could, we 
would stop the war and run the Ameri- 
can flag up all over the world. 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. I agree with 
the gentleman, but we can say to the 
individual, “You: will have to tell us 
where you stand.” That is what we can 
do about it. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. You are 
covering in large numbers of persons— 
who were not born in the United States 
and who are not entitled to citizenship— 
merely because they happen to be on 
the Federal pay roll. They have no 
right to such favors. Those places 
should be given to Americans. They 
have been making a racket of the civil 
service. 


Tribute to Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 
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ARTICLE BY HOPSON OWEN MURFEE 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a tribute by Hopson 
Owen Murfee to the late Capt. Colin P. 
Kelly, Jr., America’s first hero of this 
war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COLIN P. KELLY, JR. 
(By Hopson Owen Murfee) 


“Hero Who Sank Jap Battleship Hailed in 
Death.”—-The Montgomery Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 13, 1941. 

“I’m proud that he did his part for our 
country.”—Colin P. Kelly, Sr. 

These words tell the story of the glory of 
the heroic death of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, the 
26-year-old Army flier who sank the 29,330- 
ton Japanese battleship Haruna off Manila— 
America’s first hero of World War No. 2. 

All American hearts are overwhelmed with 
deep sorrow and solemn pride. In New York, 
the bereaved widow with her 114,-year-old son 
in her arms has nobly said: 

“I am proud of him; and ‘Corkey’ will be 
proud, too.” 

The Associated Press report reads: 

“There were no tears in Mrs. Keily’s eyes 
as she talked of the 26-year-old West Point 
flier and captain who was credited with scor- 
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ing three direct hits on the Japanese battle- 
ship Haruna, which sank north of Luzon in 
the Philippines. Her eyes glowed, instead, 
with the pride of which she spoke. ‘He was 
an officer in sense of the word,’ she 
said, ‘Even I, his wife, did not know what 
orders he had received, the place where he 
was to go, or the secrets that he knew. He 
was a marvelous officer and I know that he 
would want to have died in action, as he did. 
I know that he is happy that it came in that 
fashion. I am happy that he has done this 
and has left his imprint behind.’” 

In sorrow touched with true glory, Mrs. 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr., added: “Our son will go to 
West Point and carry on his father’s life.” 

A worthy son of a noble sire. Such women, 
such mothers, are the supreme glory of our 
land and race. 

In Madison, Fla., his birthplace, his father 
and mother, his maternal grandmother, and 
his only sister mourn with solemn pride and 
patriotic joy their beloved in his hero's death. 

In Atlanta, Ga., other kindred have sorrow- 
ing hearts exalted in the divine “Sursum 
Corda.” 

In Marion, Ala., at the Marion Military In- 
stitute, where his father graduated ‘ with 
highest honors as adjutant of the corps of 
cadets nearly 40 years ago, and where Capt. 
Colin P. Kelly, Jr., himself was educated for 
the United States Military Academy nearly 30 
years later—there in this historic military in- 
stitute founded by Stonewall Jackson’s senior 
captain of the Virginia Military Institute, 
class 1858, faculty and cadets rejoice to write 
the name of Colin P. Kelly, Jr., as first on the 
honor roll of American heroism and Marion 
fame. 

Florida, Georgia, Alabama—the land of 
George Washington, Stonewall Jackson, and 
Robert E. Lee—all America, bid Colin P. Kelly, 
Jr., hail and farewell. Wherever our English 
tongue is spoken there will forever be the 
story and the glory of your praise. 


“Nor shall your glory be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 
Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps.” 





Douglas Dam 





REMARKS 
oP 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just introduced a bill to 
appropriate $15,000,000 to begin con- 
struction of the Douglas Dam. It is 
simply unthinkable to me that Congress 
should refuse to pass this measure and 
start work on this dam now, since it is so 
vitally necessary if we are to have the 
power by the spring of 1943 which we are 
going to need in our defense industries in 
that area. That was one reason I at- 
tempted to interrupt the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Cannon], chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, a while 
ago. I wanted to ask for a hearing on the 
proposition. I trust and hope that his 


committee will take this measure up at 
once, report it to the House immediately, 
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so that it may pass both Houses of Con- 
gress, and work be started on this dam 
without delay. 

The bill which I have introduced reads 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to enable 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to begin con- 
struction of the Douglas Dam on the French 
Broad River near Dandridge, Tenn., includ- 
ing (a) the purchase or building of transmis- 
sion facilities needed to connect this project 
to the existing transmission system of the 
Authority, and (b) the acquisition of land 
necessary for and the relocation of highways 
in connectior with the accomplishment of 
such project, there is hereby appropriated 
$15,000,000, to be immediately available and 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the 
President’s letter which was addressed to 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations several days ago, in which 
he said: 


I am writing to express to you my grave 
concern over the present status of the esti- 
mates which I transmitted to the Congress 
with my approval on September 15, 1941, and 
which will authorize the Tennessee Valley 
Authority immediately to begin construction 
of certain projects vitally necessary to provide 
power for the defense-producticn program. 
These projects are greatly needed and delay is 
dangerous. 

It is my understanding that your commit- 
tee deferred action when opposition devel- 
oped to the Douglas Dam, which is one of the 
several items included in the total program. 
Since that time the Office of Production Man- 
agement has carefully reexamined this entire 
situation and has explored ali of the alterna- 
tive projects presented as possible substitutes 
for the Douglas Dam. As a result of this reex- 
amination, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment has concluded—and I am in agreement 
with its conclusions—that the original rec- 
ommendation should be adhered to and that 
the Douglas Dam is urgently required because 
there is no other source in the entire country, 
either hydroelectric or steam, by which so 
large a block of power can be obtained in so 
short a time 

Since this program is necessary to provide 
the power upon which our defense production 
depends, I hope that your committee will take 
prompt and favorable action on the estimates 
pending before it. 


Mr. Speaker, I also call attention to a 
letter written by Mr. W. L. Batt, of the 
Office of Production Management, in 
which he said: 


When your committee determined to post- 
pone its final decision on the Tennessee Valley 
Authority estimates transmitted to you by 
the President on September 15, I agreed to 
reexamine the entire power-production pro- 
gram embodied in those estimates with par- 
ticular attention to the details of the pro- 
posed Douglas Dam project and the alterna- 
tive proposals made with respect to it. 

The Office of Production Management has 
azain studied the needs for power for defense 
and the time schedule within which the needs 
must De met. We have resurveyed the esti- 
mates and schedules presented by Tennessee 
Valey Authority engineers, and have explored 
all the alternative projects which have been 
presented as substitutes for the Douglas Dam. 
On the basis of this reexamination we are sat- 
ised that none of the proposed alternatives 
to the Douglas Dam will meet the time sched- 
ule required by defense demands during the 
year 1943. 

I want to make clear beyond any doubt 
that we believe every kilowatt from every proj- 
ect which will be authorized by the approval 


of this entire program will be needed for the 
defense program. And, with respect to Doug- 
las Dam specifically, I want to emphasize that 
its construction is the only way by which that 
portion of the power needed in 1943 can be 
provided. We find there is no other source 
from which 100,000 kilowatts can be obtained 
within the time limits required. That is the 
reality we must face. 

Your committee is familiar with the un- 
usually favorable factors which make it pos- 
sible for the Office of Production Manage- 
ment to rely on the availability of power 
from Douglas Dam to meet power require- 
ments during the critical period of the year 
1943. The technical engineering data upon 
which we base our conclusion that this un- 
usually speedy construction schedule is pos- 
sible have been submitted by Col. Theodore 
Parker, Tennessee Valley Authority's chief 
engineer. This conclusion is reinforced by 
common-sense considerations which are per- 
suasive to those unfamiliar with construction 
engineering. Only a few miles away, at the 
site of the Cherokee Dam, which is now near- 
ing completion, Tennessee Valley Authority 
has almost all the major equipment required 
to build the Douglas Dam, which is an almost 
identical structure. The existing engineering 
and construction force can be moved as a 
unit and without delay to the site of the 
Douglas Dam. No other location in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, or elsewhere, presents this im- 
portant advantage. 

In order to evaluate the advantages of 
Douglas Dam it is necessary to contrast it 
with the proposed alternatives. If they are 
understood, I- believe our conclusion cannot 
be challenged. 

1. Steam plants: Even with the highest 
priorities which, in view of the naval re- 
quirements, could be assigned to this proj- 
ect, to build and install equipment in a new 
steam-electric plant to provide the same 
amount of power would take not less than 
30 to 34 months. This is 16 to 20 months 
longer than the construction of Douglas will 
require. About this there can be no ques- 
tion to anyone even remotely familiar with 
procurement problems at the present time. 
With present requirements of the Navy and 
the existing load on turbine builders, new 
steam-electric plants today are practically out 
of the picture, as manufacturers of steam- 
plant equipment are loaded beyond their 
capacity. 

2. The Holston projects: A full year’s 
power production would be lost if the two 
proposed hydroelectric projects on the upper 
Holston River were substituted for Douglas. 
These storage dams cannot now be completed 
in time to let the reservoirs fill during next 
year’s rainy season; and the power is needed 
in 1943. Here, too, in addition to the tech- 
nical information with respect to construc- 
tion schedules supplied by Colonel Parker, 
there are difficulties clear to the layman 
which account for the longer time required. 
Obviously the substitution of two hydroelec- 
tric projects in place of one would multiply 
the problems involved in recruiting labor and 
purchasing equipment. Even in normal 
times this consideration would suggest the 
Cesirability of adopting the single project. 
At the present time the necessity for conserv- 
ing labor supply and critical materials makes 
this course even more impelling. 

The Holston developments would involve 
one further risk which is virtually nonexist- 
ent in the case of the Douglas Dam. This is 
the very real possibility that the reservoirs 
behind the Holston Dams might not be en- 
tirely filled in the first filling season after 
their completion and that power would not 
become available for an additional year. The 
advantages of the Douglas Dam in this re- 
spect are evident from the fact that the two 
Holston projects have a combined drainage 
area of slightly over one-fourth the drainage 
area behind the Douglas Dam and that the 
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average stream flow of the two Holston 
projects is less than one-third that at the 
Douglas site. 

It should also be pointed out that the total 
cost of the two Holston projects is half again 
as much as the Douglas Dam—$48,000,000 as 
against $32,000,000. 

The record of the hearings before your 
committee reveals that the opponents of this 
project laid great emphasis on the fact that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority itself had 
recommended the Holston projects to this 
Office last spring. As a result it has been pub- 
licly implied that some distortion of the facts 
is involved in the assertion that, as of today, 
the Douglas Dam is the only project which 
can meet the power requirements of defense 
industrial production within the time sched- 
ule required. The truth is that Douglas Dam 
is now proposed instead of the Holston proj- 
ects in response to stubborn engineering facts. 
As questions of good faith have been raised, 
I want to review the record for your infor- 
mation. This is what happened: 

On April 1 of this year, in response to a 
request from this office, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority submitted a letter listing projects 
which could be built to supply the defense 
power requirements then foreseen. The let- 
ter listed the dams on the Holston as projects 
which could provide power in 1943 if con- 
struction were commenced by the summer of 
1941. Douglas was not listed. But there was 
no mystery about that circunistance. The 
special advantages of the Douglas project 
were known and discussed in Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority engineering repotts. The Hol- 
ston projects, from Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s point of view, had one single advantage 
over Douglas Dam. They would flocd less fer- 
tile land. .Tennessee Valley Authority. felt 
that it had responsibilities other than power 
production, extending to the matter of agri- 
cultural development, and hence gave this 
factor weight. Therefore, the Holston Dams 
were proposed for our consideration because 
they could have provided pow2r in 1943 had 
they been recommended and authorized 
promptly after April 1, 1941. 

Had this office been able to act promptly, 
construction of the Holston projects might 
have been recommended. But we in the Office 
of Production Management were then in. the 
midst of consideration of the size and scope 
of the defense production effort and could not 
immediately appraise the full ower need for 
the Tennessee Valley Authority area. We did 
promptly recommend construction of the 
Hiwassee projects, included in the proposed 
program, and these are now under con- 
struction. But we delayed action on the 
balance of the proposal until the full scope 
of defense industrial needs cculd be seen. 
In the meantime, and in respoiise to the fur- 
ther request of this office, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, on May 27, reported on the possi- 
bility of the construction of Douglas Dam, and 
later, while the matter was still pending in 
the Office of Production Management, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority enginers advised the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Board that in 
view of the time elapsed, the Hoiston projects 
could no longer be considered feasible projects 
for meeting defense power requirements in 
1943. These dams were therefore eliminated 
from consideration by the Office of Production 
Management. On August 28, the Office of 
Production Management recommended the 
Douglas Dam to the Director of the Budget 
as part of a larger program, and that recom- 
mendation was later submitted to your com- 
mittee. 

Within the past few days still other proj- 
ects have been proposed to this office as sub- 
stitutes for Douglas Dam. In addition to 
steam twits and the Histon developments, 
sites for dams in the Cumberland Basin, a 
river with no downstream power plants, have 
been advocated. These may or may not be 








good developments in normal times. They 
obviously cannot be considered as substitutes 
for Douglas at this time. For such dams to 
produce power turbines and generators must 
be manufactured and installed. Due to the 
congestion of manufacturing facilities, the 
turbines and generators alone required for 
the proposed Cumberland dams, even if au- 
thorized tomorrow, could not be completed at 
the factories until almost a year after power 
from the Douglas Dam can be available. Fur- 
thermore, for their construction no equip- 
ment is available, nor any construction force 
at hand, as in the case of the recommended 
project. All these projects present possibili- 
ties which we are glad to have our staff ex- 
plore for possible later need. But no one of 
them nor any combination of them can pro- 
vide 100,000 kilowatts of power in 1943. That 
is what we need and that is what Douglas 
Dam will add to Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
system. 

In urging prompt congressional approval ‘of 
this project I do not mean to give the im- 
pression that the Office of Production Man- 
agement is unconcerned about the loss oi the 
fertile land which will be flooded, a problem 
called to our attention by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority at the outset, or that we 
are unmindful of the disadvantage to the 
canning industry, which has depended in part 
upon the products of that soil. The sacri- 
fices which that industry will face are mat- 
ters of legitimate concern. Their problems 
are those of any industry which is called upon 
to make a rapid readjustment of its opera- 
tions due to the preeminent requirements of 
the defense program. Already the needs of 
our country’s defense have called for such 
adjustments from many men and women and 
many industries, and greater sacrifices will 
be required in the future from every section 
of the country. 
defense needs first. Indeed, it occurs to me 
that the Office of Production Management 
might have been subject to merited criti- 
cism if out of concern for the sacrifice which 
the building of Douglas Dam will demand of 
the industries located in this area we had 
recommended construction of the Holston 
projects even 6 months ago, when they might 
have met our need for power but would have 
added an additional cost of $16,000,000 to the 
taxpayers of the whole country. 

We urge, therefore, that the construction 
of Douglas Dam, together with the other proj- 
ects proposed in the estimates before you, be 
approved as promptly as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, I call your attention also 
to a statement issued by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on last Friday, which 
reads as follows: 


COMMENT BY T. V. A. BOARD OF DIRECTORS ON 
ACTION OF SENATE RESPECTING DOUGLAS DAM 
On several occasions recently the Presi- 

dent of the United States has in the strongest 

terms urged immediate construction of Doug- 
las Dam because in no other way anywhere 
in the country can this essential block of 
power be produced so quickly for war needs. 

Now that we are actually at war the loss of 

Douglas Dam may mean loss of the lives of 

many American men and women because of 

preventable delay in producing war materials 
and planes. And so we feel deeply that the 

Commander in Chief is right. 

That this project is the only way to secure 
by the spring of 1943 so large a block of power 
for defense needs has been agreed to unani- 
mously by every engineer who has studied 
the matter, and by the men responsible to 
the country for war production, particularly 
Mr. William Knudsen and Mr. W. L. Batt. If 
the two Holston Dams are also authorized 
they will provide greatly needed power. But, 
as every engineer has also agreed, neither the 
Holston nor the Cumberland Dams nor steam 
plants can possibly produce before the sum- 
mer of 1944 at the very earliest. No project 


It is our obligation to put 
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other than Douglas can care for the needs 
of 1943; and for production to lag in 1943 is 
unthinkable. The bomber program just an- 
nounced, requiring large amounts of power 
quickly, brings closer to everyone in the 
land how crucial is this Douglas power to the 
safety of our lives and our homes. : 

We regret that Douglas has not been au 
thorized now, since delay beyond January 1, 
1942, may prevent completior in time for 
reservoir-filling next winter. But whatever 
the final action of the Congress, the entire 
corps of more than 30,000 T. V. A. workers 
will carry out that congressional decision with 
the same enthusiasm, speed, and skill dis- 
played in many past and current under- 
takings. 


Mr. Speaker, we are now at war, and 
it is going to strain every resource of 
this Nation to meet the demands of the 
task before us. Nothing is more impor- 
tant, nothing will be more important in 
this contest, than airplanes—fighting 
planes of all kinds. We will need this 
additional power in the Tennessee Val- 
ley for the manufacture of those planes 
and for the processing of the materials 
out of which those planes are to be made. 

For that reason I am appealing to the 
Committee on Appropriations to report 
this measure out at once in order that 
we may pass it as soon as we can and 
get work on this dam started at the 
earliest possible moment. 





Harry Bridges 


REMARKS 





HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 





Mr, LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this House knows that from time to time 
I have brought to its attention the sabo- 
tage of our defense program, caused by 
strikes, and so forth, created by one 
Harry Bridges. This House knows that 
I placed in the Recorp the statement 
that over 17,00. ,060 man-days had been 
lost on strikes in this country between 
the dates of January 1 and August of 
this year. A great portion of these strikes 
were caused, fomented, and prosecuted 
by Harry Bridges. 

This House also knows that at -ridges’ 
hearing before Judge Sears he was found 
guilty of belonging to organizations that 
had as their purpose the destruction, 
through revolution, bloody or otherwise, 
of the United States Government. This 
man is still running at large. According 
to the press, now he comes out with a 
program of cooperation, and says this 
country should be defended. This is the 
most demagogic expression of double- 
dealing that I have ever heard since I 
have been in public life. 

Do not be taken unawares and off your 
guard by this “fifth columnist.” You all 
know his history, and you all know that 
within the summation of his history is 
incorporated the philosophy of boring 
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from within and destroying whenever 
and wherever he can. 

Now that the activities of this man 
have been brought before the whole 
country and he sees that his real activi- 
ties are known, is he not only going to 
escape his due punishment but be per- 
mitted to bore in more cloSely in order 
that he can destroy more effectively? Is 
he going to be allowed to take advantage 
of the conditions of war and, under false 
colors, be permitted to join with and 
stand with real Americans? 

I say he should not and that he should 
immediately be taken into custody, as he 
is a dangerous alien preaching a phi- 
losophy entailing the destruction of our 
Government. Many other dangerous 
aliens are being taken into custody for 
far less than Bridges has done, for which 
we commend our Government; but T say 
we are derelict if we permit this saboteur 
to longer remain at large, particularly 
after he has been found guilty at his 
hearing. I say, further, that this pro- 
cedure should not stop until this man is 
deported. I believe this man to be one 
of the highest-ranking “fifth colum- 
nists” there is in this country. 





Apportionment of Federal Estate Taxes 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 





Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago in New York the court of appeals, 
which is that Staie‘s court of last resort, 
handed down a decision which will affect 
hundreds of decedent’s estates recently 
administered or now in the process of be- 
ing administered and also probably thou- 
sands of wilis which have been executed 
by persons still living. The gist of the 
decision is that section 124 of the New 
York decedent estate law, which provides 
for an equitable allocation and appor- 
tionment of Federal estate taxes, is un- 
constitutional as violative of the uniform- 
ity and supremacy clauses of the Federal 
Constitution. 

The Court held that section 124 of the 
New York law was repugnant to the pro- 
visions of section 826 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, particularly that portion 
which provides: 

* * * it being the purpose and intent of 
this subchapter that, so far as is practicable 
and unless otherwise directed by the will of 


the decedent, the tax shall be paid out of the 
estate before its distribution. 


As a member of the bar of the State of 
New York, whose firm’s practice consists 
to a large extent in the handling of 
decedents’ estates, I am peculiarly aware 
of the disturbing effects of this decision. 

When the New York law was enacted 
after a careful and exhaustive study and 
review of the situation it was the inten- 
tion of the legislature to provide an 
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equitable apportionment and allocation 
of the Federal and State taxes among all 
those receiving benefits from the estate, 
unless otherwise directed in the will. 
The effect of this decision is that at pres- 
ent the residuary estate, which as a rule 
is represented by the widow, children, 
and closer relatives of the decedent, must 
bear the burden of the Federal taxes. 
This creates a situation which contra- 
venes the intention and desires of most 
testators who, relying upon the consti- 
tutionality of the New York law, have 
made no provision in their wills for the 
apportionment of the tax among the 
various beneficiaries of their estate. It 
seems to me that the responsibility of 
remedying this situation now rests 
squarely upon the Congress. 

I have today introduced a bill—H. R. 
6257—amending section 826 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code by adding the fol- 
lowing proviso at the end thereof: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein 
contained shall be construed to prohibit the 
several States from apportioning the tax im- 
posed herein among the persons (other than 
the executor) in possession of part of the 
estate, or to whom any part of the estate will 
pass. 

My bill has no effect whatever upon the 
amount of the tax nor upon its final col- 
lection by the Federal Government. It 
merely permits the several States to reg- 
ulate the final incidence of the tax. 
When the original act was reported and 
debated the only concern of the Congress 
was the levying of a tax upon the trans- 
fer of the estate. So long as the tax was 
paid, the Congress was not particularly 
concerned with the mechanics of pay- 
ment or its apportionment or prorating 
among the beneficiaries of the estate. 

I earnestly solicit the support of the 
Ways and Means Committee and all the 
Members for my bill. 


The Wright Memorial, Kill Devil Hill, N. C. 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


Mr. BONNER, Mr. Speaker, in 1900 
there came to Dare County, N. C., two 
young men from Dayton, Ohio—Wilbur 
and Orville Wright. They built their 
camp on the outer banks of the North 
Carolina coast near Kill Devil Hill, and 
entered into experiments with gliders and 
kites, preparatory to fulfilling and com- 
pleting the ambition of man that had 
existed for centuries—the ability to fly. 

So diligently did they work, and in such 
seclusion, that the natives first looked 
upon them with smiles as they stood on 
the beach, studying the flight of the large 
gulls known as gannets. Yet as time went 
on, the men at the Kill Devil Hill Coast 
Guard station began to realize the seri- 
ous determination of these young men, 


and offered them every assistance. The 
Wright brothers continued their experi- 
ments near Kitty Hawk, N. C., until that 
epical morning of December 17, 1903, 
about 10:30, at which time Orville Wright 
made the first successful flight with a 
power-driven machine. The time of. this 
flight was 12 seconds, and covered a dis- 
tance over the ground of a little more 
than 120 feet. It was, nevertheless, the 
first time in the history of the world that 
a power-driven machine carried a man 
and raised itself by its own power into the 
air in full flight and had landed at a point 
as hgh as that from which it started. 

With the assistance of J. T. Daniels, 
W. S. Dough, and A. D. Etheridge, mem- 
bers of the Kill Devil Hill Life Saving 
Station, and Johnny Moore, a boy from 
Nags Head, and W. C. Brinkley, of 
Manteo, the plane was carried back to 
the track and prepared for another flight. 
At 20 minutes after 11 Wilbur Wright 
started on the second flight. The dura- 
tion of this flight was about the same 
length of time, but covered a distance of 
195 feet. The third flight, made shortly 
thereafter, was for a duration of 15 sec- 
onds, covering a distance of a little over 
200 feet. Wilbur Wright started the 
fourth flight at 12 o’clock. The distance 
over the ground was 852 feet, and the 
time of the flight was 59 seconds. 

The first airplane casualty was John T. 
Daniels, who was standing near the plane 
after the last flight on that December 17, 
when a sudden strong gust of wind struck 
the machine and turned it over on him, 
rolling over and over several times. For- 
tunately Captain Daniels was not seri- 
ously injured. 

Mr. Speaker, the finest picture of this 
flight was made by Capt. John T. Daniels 
in his description, when he said: 

The sun was shining bright that morning 
and the wires of the plane just blazed in the 
sunlight like gold. The machine looked like 
some big graceful golden bird sailing off in 
the wind. I think it made us all feel kind 
of meek and prayerful like. It might have 
been a circus for some folks, but it wasn’t a 
circus for us who had lived by those Wright 
boys all those months until we were as much 
wrapped up in the fate of the thing as they 
were. It wasn’t luck that made them fly. It 
was hard work and hard common sense. 
They put their whole heart and soul and all 
their energy intc an idea, and they had faith. 
Good Lord, I am wondering what all of us 
could do if we had faith in our ideas and put 
all our heart and mind and energy into them 
like those Wright boys did. 


Alpheus W. Drinkwater, the Western 
Union operator at Manteo, N. C., flashed 
the first message over the wire that the 
Wright brothers had successfully flown 
their plane. The original transcript of 
this message is now in the possession of 
Mr. Drinkwater at Manteo. 

There has been organized in North 
Carolina the Wright Memorial Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Manteo, and 
each year on this date, at the foot of Kill 
Devil Hill, they conduct fitting exercises 
commemorating this event, which are 
attended by prominent citizens through- 
cut the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the Wright 
discovery was for the advancement of 
civilization and yet temporarily man has 
turned it to a means of destruction. We 
all have faith and confidence that the 
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airplane will ultimately, as a war ma- 
chine, be boycotted through mutual 
understanding, just as gas has so far 
ir. this war. 

In commemoration of this accomplish- 
ment a grateful Government has erected 
atop Kill Devil Hill a granite monument 
known as the Wright Memorial, which 
is acclaimed by all to be the shrine of 
aviation. 


Religion In Germany 
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ARTICLE FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Boston Herald of December 7, 1941: 
[From the Boston Herald of December 7, 1941] 

RELIGION IN GERMANY 


Restrictions on Christian institutions, both 
Catholic and Protestant, were somewhat re- 
-laxed in Germany when the war began, in 
order to mobilize the sentiments of the whole 
people in support of the military adventure. 
A few months ago, however, with nearly all 
Europe occupied, and with confidence in the 
outcome of the assault on Russia, Hitler re- 
newed the persecutions. Today, all religious 
activities are again under attack. 

The shortage of paper serves as a pretext 
for the suspension of several thousand re- 
ligious periodicals, constituting more than 
nine-tenths of the total. But only a fifth of 
the secular publications are suppressed. All 
of the old methods have been revived, in- 
cluding the confiscation of property, the ban 
on church collections, the closing of monas- 
teries, the suppression of religious orders, and 
the prohibition of ordinary religious activi- 
ties. 

Recently the outlines of a “new religious 
order” for Nazidom have appeared in two 
forms. A widely circulated book by an anony- 
mous author, with the title “God and Nation,” 
demands for Germans “the honor of being 
the first’to break with Christianity” and the 
substitution of a German faith. 

The content of that faith is outlined in 
the program put out by Alfred Rosenberg. 
Mein Kampf must replace the Bible. Na- 
tional] Reich orators serving as state officials 
must supersede the clergy. All church prop- 
erty must revert to the state. The cross must 
be removed from all religious structures. The 
crucifix must come down from all altars. An 
all-inclusive organization, the Nationale 
Reichskirche, must replace all Christian 
faiths. The German race must be sanctified 
as the chosen people of a tribal god whose 
prophet is Adolf Hitler. 

In various insidious ways similar campaigns 
are under way in many of the occupied lands. 
The fundamental scheme is the attack on 
youth, through the elimination of old-time 
religious ceremonies and instructions. 

But protests also are beginning again, no- 
tably by Roman Catholic leaders. The Bishop 
of Miinster lately has flamingly denounced 
Nazi methods. Affirming his fidelity to the 
fatherland, he reviewed what is going on, 
and the utter indifference of nazidom to 








such moral foundations as the Ten Com- 
mandments, and went on to say: 

“If in this way legal security is destroyed, 
the consciousness of justice is undermined 
and confidence in the leadership of the state 
wiped out without interference from the 
Officers responsible for the safeguarding of 
law and order, I feel myself obliged, as a 
bishop responsible for 2,000,000 German 
Catholics, regardless of the consequences to 
me personally, to raise my voice loudly, ac- 
cusing the inner enemy which is ruining the 
people of the fatherland. I feel I must call 
the officers of the Government back from the 
path which, according to the experience of 
history, must lead the German people to de- 
struction, despite the heroism of our soldiers 
and their renowned victories, because of 
moral decay.” 

As that is the kind of discourse which Ger- 
many does not tolerate now “the conse- 
quences to me personally” may mean the 
concentration camp or worse. It is to the 
eternal glory of the men of God in Germany, 
regardless of their particular form of belief, 
that savage persecution and the practical 
certainty of death do not deter them from 
crying out against the attempt to crush 
Christianity. 





Fish, the American 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE COLUMBUS (GA.) 
LEDGER 





Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, in compli- 
ance with consent given me by the House, 
I call attention to the following editorial 
from the Columbus Ledger, of December 
11, 1941, with reference to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Fis]. 

This is a great Democratic newspaper 
of my State and district. 


[From the Columbus (Ga.) Ledger of 
December 11, 1941] 


FISH, THE AMERICAN 


When Representative Hammtton FisH, of 
New York, was hammering against American 
foreign policy and throwing his lot with those 
bent upon an isolationist policy, we did not 
agree. And we do not now agree that this 
policy would have kept us out of war. Des- 
tiny ruled it that we should enter the con- 
flict and that we should fight to preserve our 
freedom, but we admire Representative Fis 
nevertheless. He is a great American. 

Despite his views and despite the fight he 
has waged, he was among the first to call for 
war when the United States was attacked sav- 
agely Sunday by the Japanese. Representa- 
tive Fisu not only called for war and prosecu- 
tion of the struggle to the uttermost, but he 
let bygones be bygones. The past was for- 
gotten. The present and the future is what 
matters now. 

So, Mr. FisH, rising to the heights of his 
ability, called for full and complete unity, full 
and unstinted support of the President, full 
and complete prosecution of the war, a fusing 
of parties, a fusing of ideas behind the com- 
mon purpose of winning the war. 
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That is Mr. Fisu, the American. That is 
the incensed American answering the chal- 
lenge by tyrants and savages, That is the 
American way of meeting an emergency. 





We Are Americans 
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ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID W. HARRIS 





Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address of Hon. 
David W. Harris, chairman, Republican 
central campaign committee, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 

Mr. Speaker, during these last few days 
many patriotic visitors to Philadelphia 
have stood in Independence Hall and 
read the immortal inscription on the Lib- 
erty Bell, which begins: “Proclaim lib- 
erty * * *.” The people of Phila- 
delphia are aware, as are all Americans, 
that the sound of the old bell will forever 
be heard in our land if all >f our citizens 
recognize their obligations to maintain 
the liberty so proclaimed. This we know 
they will do, and in this connection I 
should like to include in these remarks 
an address of the Honorable David W. 
Harris, chairman of the Republican Cen- 
tral Campaign Committee of Philadel- 
phia, delivered on December 14, 1941, to 
3,000 Republican committeemen and 
committeewomen, together with the 
leaders of Philadelphia’s 51 wards, all 
of whom pledged their services to the 
Nation in any capacity assigned to them. 
They volunteered for duty as Americans, 
and, I am proud to say, no mention was 
made at the meeting of any political 
party or partisan politics. Mr. Harris’ 
able and patriotic appeal follows: 

Fellow Philadelphians, we assemble here 
tonight so that we may collectively make our 
own personal contribution to the defense of 
our beloved Republic. 

We are Americans. Those three words, 
grouped together, are the most significant 
in the English language. 

We have but one goal. That is the an- 
nihilation of the enemies warring upon our 
Republic. 

As the future advances upon us, our con- 
tribution will be directed in numerous chan- 
nels. 

Some of us will march to the battle front 
in the armed forces. Others will enter the 
teeming war plants and shipyards. Still 
others will remain in their present technical 
jobs in carrying on the varied necessary pub- 
lic services of the municipality. 

But every one of us must engage in some 
war duty, whether it be in the uniformed 
ranks, the munition plants, or the home 
front. 

We will not shrink from any task. Our 
cry will be, “More work, more duties,” to 
assist our assailed Nation. 

The strength of the United States lies in 
the patriotism of its citizens. 
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Security and liberty are safe so long as love 
of country burns in the hearts of the people. 

All of us tonight throb with emotion, as we 
picture our Nation, threatened by the war 
makers of Europe and Asia. In company 
with fellow Americans, we accept their chal- 
lenge. 

United as never before, the American peo- 
ple will beat down that challenge, and Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the evil Japanese war lords 
will kneel ultimately in humiliating defeat 
before a victorious American flag. 

In all crises that have beset our Republic, 
the city of Philadelphia and its citizens have 
been foremost in a prompt and complete ful- 
fillment of every call for service made upon 
them by the National Government. 

In this present hour of national peril the 
city of Philadelphia and its citizens will sur- 
pass all previous efforts. 

And in this present call for duty in lines 
for which we are qualified we will respond 
with unswerving loyalty and efficiency. 

Let it not be said that Philadelphians are 
apathetic when the fate of the Nation hangs 
in the balance under the sinister threats from 
overseas. 

Let us exhibit by forthright action that we 
do not require a ton of bombs to be dropped 
on our glorious city to awake us to the peril 
of war. 

The United States is engaged in an all-out 
war, and I ask a mighty chorus of approval 
when I proclaim that we, as Philadelphians, 
are in this all-out battle to the last man and 
to the last hour. 

With patriotism in our hearts and the em- 
blem of our Nation ever before us there is no 
danger to the American Republic, provided 
we do our duty. 

So tonight, at this eventful rally, we are 
consecrating ourselves to the task of making 
every sacrifice to preserve America and prove 
that those who would war upon America do 
so at their peril. 

Purposely, I refrain from mentioning our 
political party. We act as Americans. We 
are proud of our heritage. We are eager to 
protect it. We know only one shibboleth, and 
our battle cry is “Long life for our Republic— 
death to our enemies.” 

Because of your long residences in your 
home areas and your intimate acquaintance 
with your neighbors, you can be of vast as- 
sistance to our national, State, and municipal 
defense agencies. 

With your approval, I will immediately 
inform President Roosevelt, Governor James, 
and Mayor Samuel that the 3,000 ward lead- 
ers and committeemen stand ready to per- 
form any duty. 

No group possesses the extensive knowledge 
about the affairs of the city and the identity 
of our citizens as do the committeemen. 

You have in your possession street lists, 
giving rosters of citizens more complete than 
city directories. 

I dare say that nearly every committeeman, 
given time to refresh his memory, can recite 
the names of familics, and most of their 
members on any given street in their home 
bailiwicks. You come from 1,316 separate 
areas, some of them as populous as many 
Pennsylvania towns. 

Of your own knowledge, you know the 
households where courageous youth have 
stepped forth to enlist in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. 

You know the men and the women and 
giris who are working in the war plants. You 
know the families to whom sorrow has al- 
ready come, or famiij-- which require a help- 
ing hand to bridge them over difficulty. 

If there is anything that lies within your 
power to give comfort to those stricken by 
this total warfare, do it promptly. 

You never have shunned responsibility, and 
this is the time that every American glories 
in showing his or her devotion to their coun- 
try and to their flag. 
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The declarations of war from overseas 
bring discomfort to thousands of families, 
the older members of which came to Amer- 
ica years ago to find a haven from military 
oppression. 

Members of these families are loyal Ameri- 
cans. They are naturalized citizens, entitled 
to respect and consideration. One of your 
many tasks should be to see that in these 
days of confusion there must not be persecu- 
tion of anyone. Lend your assisting hand 
to those who are bewildered and acquaint 
them anew with all that Americanism stands 
for. 

Mayor Samuel is the civilian defense co- 
ordinator for the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. His task is a gigantic one. 

And he needs, and is entitled to receive, 
our whole-hearted support. His representa- 
tives are present and will address you. 

They will tell you how you can best serve. 
And I know that you will go swiftly and 
promptly to any post to which you are as- 
signed. 

With Philadelphians shunting into the 
background all personal desires in their zeal 
to aid the country, the American Nation will 
exist triumphant over all obstacles, adhering 
to the immortal principles taught by Wash- 
ington, sustained by Lincoln, and now car- 
ried on by Roosevelt. 

We will blaze the path of liberty. The 
American loves his Nation's flag for what it 
is and what it represents. It embodies the 
purposes and history of the Government 
itself. 

The flag records the achievements of its 
defenders upon land and sea. It heralds the 
heroism and sacrifices of »ur Revolutionary 
fathers. It attests the valor of our citizens 
in all wars of the Republic. It has been 
bathed in the tears of a sorrowing people. It 
has been glorified in the hearts of freedom- 
loving people, not only here at home, but 
throughout the world. 

It expresses the will of a free people and 
proclaims that they are supreme and that 
they acknowledge no earthly sovereign other 
than themselves. 

Our flag was never assaulted but that 
thousands did not rise to smite the assailant. 

Americans rise in their might now to beat 
down those who war upon our flag. 

Philadelphia will always remember the 
perfidy of Japan at Pearl Harbor. 


War and Peace 
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Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a great deal of pride that I take this 
opportunity to inform my distinguished 
colleagues in the House of a public state- 
ment made by our eminent Cardinal 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, His Emi- 
nence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, in 
which he has issued the following state- 
ment with relation to the war with 
Japan: 

It is hardly necessary to say that, like our 
fellow American citizens, we will do our ut- 
most to protect our country by winning the 
war, and, as a means to that end, we place 
at the disposal of our Government everything 
im our possession. 


Mr. Speaker, Cardinal Dougherty was 
the first American bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church to go to the Philippine 
Islands, following the War with Spain, 
and, under his direction, churches, 
schools, and hospitals were erected where 
the people of the islands were taught 
militant patriotism, thoughtful courage, 
and a faith in God which characterizes 
them today in their battle with the en- 
emy. 

I know that it will be a great source of 
satisfaction to the membership of this 
House to learn of the statement of this 
eminent churchman and great American. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also including an 
article, taken from the Philadelphia 
Catholic Standard and Times, entitled 
“War and Peace,” which is worth read- 
ing. 

[From the Philadelphia Catholic Standard 
and Times] 
WAR AND PEACE 

Our country has entered upon a war that 
promise to be a long-continued and terrible 
conflict. Our people enter it unwillingly, but 
thoroughly determined to carry it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. There is no doubt about 
our being engaged in a war of defense, in a 
just war. There was, it is true, a minority of 
jingoists, and some in high places, who were 
anxious to have us enter the war and were 
probably scheming to involve us in war, but 
the “unprovoked and treacherous” move by 
Japan gives assurance of our just position. 

Our people are not covetous of any other 
nation, nor do they lust for power. On the 
other hand, we must remember that the aver- 
age Japanese does not have these faults any 
more than does the German and Italian peas- 
ant and workman. They have been maneu- 
vered into a war for dynastic interests against 
their will. There is no room for hatred of 
individuals, therefore, as we prepare to fight 
for the restoration of justice. 

In time of war the citizens owes the country 
his support. He must place his financiai aid 
and personal services at the disposal of the 
Government and, if need be, must lay down 
his life for his country. Government officials 
are bound in justice to see that the contribu- 
tions are equitable. One citizen cannot be 
required to sacrifice while another profits by 
the war. This has happened in the past. It 
must not happen in this present struggle. 

Catholics have always been patriotic. They 
have been taught that the fourth command- 
ment requires true patriotism. This war will 
cost the church much in the blood of her 
children, and those who remain at home will 
toil and suffer. In modern war there is no 
distinction between beiligerents and non- 
combatants; it is an armed conflict of popu- 
lation against population, and killing is done 
at long range and indiscriminately. Catholics 
know this, accept it, and will not be found 
wanting. Their decision will rest on high 
moral grounds, not on pride or covetousness 
or revenge. 

The responsibility for war lies primarily 
with the Government, and a very heavy re- 
sponsibility it is. War may only be engaged 
in when negotiations have failed. These 
negotiations must to a great extent be kept 
secret and consequently it is difficult for indi- 
viduals to judge whether or not the country 
is justified in making war. In the case of the 
present conflict, everything points to justice 
and right being on the side of our country. 
It is also the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to secure peace out of war, and this is 
a most difficult problem. A generation ago 
we fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. The war was won, but the object was 
not attained because unmoral men allowed 
greed, ambition, and national hatreds to sway 
them. Even before the war was won, it was 
agreed to keep the Pope away from the peace 
table. These men, who were not Christians, 
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were afraid that the Holy Father would pre- 
sent proposals, the justice and fairness of 
which would appeal to their nationals, and 
make it impossible for them to carry out their 
personal ambitions. 

Americans are confident of final victory. 
It is not too soon tu think of peace and the 
terms of peace. Our adversaries are not 
Christians, their totalitarian partners are 
anti-Christian and champions of a new 
paganism. They cannot be expected to he 
restrained by Christian principles of morality. 
We are not engaged in a holy war, but it is in 
a very real sense a struggle to defend Chris- 
tian civilization. in this struggle we our- 
selves must not be recreant. The real Chris- 
tian life requires energy, involves striving and 
self-discipline. 

We have divine certainty th:t Christianity 
will finally triumph, but it is a gradual con- 
quest in the course of which there have been, 
and undoubtedly will continue to be, re- 
verses. By word, and still more by example, 
the Catholic must try to correct the evils in 
an age that has become estranged from God 
and His law. “In God we trust” must be 
more than a national motto; it must be a 
national way of life. It will bring us success- 
fully to peace, a peace that will have for its 
object the establishment of justice. 

A decade ago Archbishop McNicholas spoke 
on justice and called for a union of prayer, 
daily, constant prayer. Had the appeals of 
the holy father and the bishops been gen- 
erally heeded, the world struggle might well 
have been avoided. Prayer, however, is still 
open to us. The first and most necessary 
thing today is for Christians to beg God for 
courage and prudence and humility. Amer- 
ica must literally get on her knees to adore 
God, to proclaim Him the Supreme Governor 
of our country, the One on whom everything 
finally depends, from whom all authority 
is derived, from whose bounty we have re- 
ceived every gift, and without whom no 
efforts of man can avail 

God has a right to the tribute of our 
prayers of praise, of adoration, of thanskgiv- 
ing, of supplication. God does not need us 
nor our prayers, but we need God, and it is 
to our interest to place our petitions before 
Him, for ordinarily He grants His favors in 
response to prayer. Prayers of supplication 
must be addressed to Him now. Sincerely 
repentent of our forgetfulness in more pros- 
perous days, we should humbly ask His par- 
don and His all-powerful help in our present 
need. 

Praying as if all depended upon God, we 
must not act as if we have no other duties 
for, as St. Augustine admonished, we must 
work as if all depended upon ourselves, 


You and Victory 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BEVERAGE 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial which I 
believe is worthy of preservation. This 
editorial, by Mr. Frank Sartwell, appeared 
in the Beverage Bulletin, a semimonthly 








periodical published in the interests of 
the beverage industry. 
[From the Beverage Bulletin] 
YOU AND VICTORY 

Our country is at war. 

Suddenly, although not unexpectedly, we 
have been plunged into the maelstrom. 

Under these conditions it behooves every 
citizen calmly and earnestly to take stock, to 
determine how he can best help to further 
what is now our «miversal task—to win that 
war, to win it as speedily as possible, and to 
win it with a minimum of suffering and 
death. 

All other activities, all other purposes, all 
other objectives, all other desires, must be 
and are secondary to that common and all- 
impelling goal—victory. 

To some it will be given to serve in the 
armed forces, to meet the enemy in battle 
on the sea, in the air, and on the land. 
Theirs is the most dangerous and the most 
glorious service. 

To others it will be given to serve their 
Government directly but not in the field, to 
serve it as civilians in offices or other non- 
combatant activities. Theirs is an invalu- 
able and mighty contribution to the com- 
mon effort. 

To others it will be given to serve in the 
factories, the mines, and the industries of 
the Nation, producing the equipment, the 
arms, and munitions of war. Theirs is 
an urgent and vital service. 

To others of us service in these three divi- 
sions will, for some reason or other beyond 
our control, be denied. 

Yet this denial does not debar us from full 
100 percent individual participation in the 
common effort. It does not strip us of oppor- 
tunity to serve. It does not remove from us 
the obligation and the responsibility which 
our common loyalty places upon us. 

Some of us must stay at home. Some of 
us must continue doing the things we have 
been doing for years, running our businesses, 
studying our lessons—watching and waiting 
for word from those who are serving more 
gloriously. 

We can do that watching and waiting in a 
manner that will make it a further service 
to our Nation, a further contribution to the 
victory. Or, we can do that watching and 
waiting in such a manner that it will ham- 
per the common effort in such a manner that 
it will be a service to our common enemies, 
in such a manner that it will be a delaying 
factor in the drive to victory. 

We who are on the sidelines can do a 
thorough disservice by becoming excited fuss- 
budgets, running frantically around under 
the sway of rumors and reports. We can be- 
come hypercritical of every move that is 
made, demanding that heads be chopped off 
for this or that about which we know little 
or nothing. 

We can condemn everything that is done 
and everybody that is doing it. 

Or we can become blindly over-zealous 
among our neighbors. We can carry and re- 
peat tales of gossip. We can spread poison. 

We can do those things. And Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Tojo will love us for it. 

Oor— 

We can be real, honest-to-God, stand-up- 
and-take-it Americans. 

We can shun the rumors and the gossip. 

We can take the losses with the wins, keep- 
ing our chins up and our hearts steady. 

We can go on about our home duties, con- 
fident but not blind. 

We can pursue our normal activities so 
far as anything remains normal in a Nation 
which is all out for victory. 

We can lend a helping hand here, give a 
kind word there. 

We can accept our changed condition, 
shoulder the sacrifices, meet the needs, and 
keep going. 
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We can do those things—and providence 
helping us—we cannot do less. 

Let us not ignore the mistakes that are 
made—and they will be made. But let us 
make sure they are mistakes before we en- 
gage in screaming and h . 

Let us not be led into believing that each 
temporary advantage is the victory we seek 
and then feel that we are let down when we 
find we must go further along the path of 
suffering to reach the goal. 

Let us first, last, and all the time remem- 
ber that by the grace of God we are 
Americans. 

And let us fight, or knit, or sew, or give 
our money, or our minds, or our time, or our 
labor as Americans fighting for an American 
victory. 





Unity for Victory 
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- Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
of the Trade Union Committee to Defend 
America: 


Conscious of the grave crisis that confronts 
America and of the tremendous responsibility 
that rests upon organized labor to do its full 
share in winning the war, we, the under- 
signed committee of representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, pledge our services to the 
TInited States of America, and request all 
labor organizations to do likewise. 

We recommend that all factional, partisan, 
and political differences be immediately for- 
gotten, and that all labor organizations unite 
to win the war. 

We recommend that all differencos or mis- 
understandings that arise between labor or- 
ganizations be adjusted between themselves 
without stoppage of work, and that all dif- 
ferences or misunderstandings with employ- 
ers be voluntarily submitted to Federal con- 
ciliation or mediation without stoppage of 
work. 

We recommend that all members of or- 
ganized labor cooperate in every way possible 
with local, State, and Federal officials for the 
purpose of defending America and defeating 
her enemies. 

Let labor’s slogan be “Unity for Victory.” 

American Federation of Labor: Edward 
D. Vandeleur, secretary, California 
State Federation of Labor; John 
Shelley, president, San Francisco 
Labor Council; Frank McDonald, 
president, State Building and Con- 
struction Trades Council; John L. 
Spalding, business representatives, 
Plumbers’ and Steamfitters’ Union; 
Daniel Haggerty, vice president, 
San Francisco Labor Council; An- 
thony L. Noriega, secretary-treas- 
urer, California State Theatrical 
Foundation; Capt.. C. F. May, 
president, Master Mates and Pilots 
of America; Milton S. Maxwell, 
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president, Western Federation of 
Butchers of California; John Wag- 
ner, business agent, Pile Drivers’ 
Union; Clarence King, secretary, 
Musicians’ Union; Alexander 
Watchman, president, San Fran- 
cisco Building Trades Council; 
Jennie Matyas, former manager, 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union, Local 191; Walter 
Otto, California State Federation 
of Labor. 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: 
Louis Goldblatt, secretary, State 
aaa of Industrial Organiza- 

George Wilson, president, 
on Francisco Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations Council; Mer- 
vyn Rathborne, secretary, San 
Francisco Congress of industrial 
Organizations Council; Germaine 
Bulcke, vice president, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union Local 10; Paul 
Schlipf, secretary, Alameda Indus- 
trial Union Council; Eugene Paton, 
secretary-treasurer, International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union; Gene Burke, secre- 
tary, Marine Cooks and Stewards 
Association. 

Railroad Brotherhocd: Gus Gaynor, 
secretary-treasurer, Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; William Welt, leg- 
islative representative, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Conductors; Fred 
Reynolds, legislative representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Railroad En- 
gineers. 

Also present at meeting which resulted 
in above declaration: Chief Justice 
Phil Gibson; Judge Raymond E. 
Peters; Jonathan H. Rowell, repre- 
senting Lawyers’ Committee of 
Committee to Defend America; 
Dr. Guy Talbot, northern Cali- 
fornia director, Committee to De- 
fend America. 





Alcohol and War—World Prohibition 
Federation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


Mr.GUYER. Mr.Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
beg to include details of the above- 
named prohibitory organization working 
throughout the world since 1909 against 
alcohol, opium and other narcotics. The 
operations of this international unit are 
of special timeliness just now by reason 
of pending Federal legislation to guard 
American soldiers and sailors against 
alcohol and related vice. What is being 
done in other countries can be applied 
usefully to existing conditions in the 
United States. 

The founder of the World Prohibition 
Federation was Capt. Edward Page Gas- 
ton, an American citizen who, while liv- 
ing in London, England, as a businessman 
felt that the many nations struggiing 
for the suppression of alcohol, opium, 
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hashish, and other intoxicants should be 
united more closely. The World Prohi- 
bition Federation was therefore organized 
at the Imperial Institute, London, in 
July 1909 in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress Against Alcoholism 
convened there by invitation of the 
British Government. Delegates from 40 
countries were then present, including a 
strong delegation from the United States, 
officially named at Washington with ex- 
penses paid by the Federal Government. 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS’ ACTION 

Guy Hayler, of London, was elected pres- 
ident of the World Prohibition Federa- 
tion and reelected at biennial conferences 
since held in connection with the Inter- 
national Congress Against Alcoholism, 
by official invitation of the Governments 
of Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Poland, Italy, United States, and other 
countries. He is now president emeritus. 
President of the federation is Joseph 
Malins, M. A., of England, and executive 
secretary is Mark H. C. Hayler of London. 
Treasurer of the federation is D. Leigh 
Colvin, Ph. D., American author of the 
important work of reference, Prohibition 
in the United States. The foregoing 
gentlemen are recognized as being among 
the world’s leading authorities on nar- 
cotic evils. 

Welfare work among the armed forces 
of America and other countries has al- 
ways been an integral part of the activi- 
ties of the World Prohibition Federation 
and its officials. As a captain in World 
War No. 1, Dr. Colvin visited many mili- 
tary encampments as an officer of the 
Patriotic Promotion Section of the War 
Department; thus personally represent- 
ing President Woodrow Wilson. 

The American director of the federa- 
tion, Captain Gaston, was attached—as 
a civilian—to the American Embassies in 
Mexico and Germany; in the latter place, 
aiding Allied prisoners held by the Ger- 
mans in 1914-15. In 1917 he was con- 
sulted by the American War Department 
regarding welfare measures for our na- 
tionals then held by the Germanic pow- 
ers. He afterward served as staff officer 
in the New York Guard and is now a 
military reservist. 

WHY FRANCE FELL 

The fate of France is a warning against 
our relative indifference to the deep dam- 
age now being done by alcohol among 
America’s armed forces and civilian popu- 
lation. The part played by alcohol in the 
tragic fate of France is now history. On 
August 24, 1941, a dispatch from Vichy 
by the United Press, stated: 

A Government spokesman said today that 
alcoholism was the chief cause of the moral 
collapse of the French Army under the Ger- 
man attack. He said drunkenness was ram- 
pant in the Army during the 8 months of 
inactivity at the start of the war; that a single 
hospital in the Fourth Army Area had 814 
cases of delirium tremens during January, and 
that the “disastrous area of intoxication” by 
young French soldiers had caused most of the 
cases of nervous breakdown and shell-shock 
when they had to face the German dive- 
bombers and tanks. 


AMERICAN MANHOOD WRECKED 


United States stilllags behind. However, 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
on May 16, 1941 released the Sheppard 
bill, S. 860, to the Senate. 

“Aside from the compelling motives of de- 
cency and morality, it is good milftary strat- 
egy to keep soldiers fit and clean,” said Sen- 
ator Epwin C. JoHNsoNn, of Colorado, who 
sponsors t.1e bill since the death of its author, 
Senator Morris Sheppard, of Texas. “If one 
needs evidence on this point, he should visit 
the mental institutions maintained by the 
United States and look upon the wrecks 
that once were fine. young, patriotic Ameri- 
cans who now, for want of health protection 
in the Army, are numbered among the living- 
dead. Shortly before his death, Senator 
Sheppard, chairman of the Seuate Military 
Affairs Committee, introduced bill S. 860, 
which was designed to give the Army the 
power to protect our soldiers from disease and 
drunkenness. As one of his ardent admirers 
and followers, I took charge of the bill after 
he was gone and placed ity after a hard fight, 
on the Senate Calendar for passage. At the 
first favorable opportunity we expect to bring 
it up for final passage.” 


The May House bill, meanwhile, has 
made an attempt to check vice. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT ON PROHIBITION 


During World War No. 1 Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote: 

The same reasons that render it necessary 
to prohibit the sale of liquor to soldiers in 
uniform, or within a given number of miles 
of a military camp, and to stop its use on 
battleships, apply to extending similar pro- 
tection to all citizens engaged in the work of 
railroads, factories, mines, and shipyards. My 
sons, who are now in the Army in France, 
write me most strongly (just as Gencral 
Pershing has expressed his public opinion un- 
stintingly) as to the harm done to the men 
of the Army by permitting the sale of liquor 
to them, stating that they helieved in abso- 
lute prohibition for the Army in wartime— 
and one of them adding that his experience 
has made a permanent prohibitionist of him. 


Mr. Speaker, an effective command of 
the liquor situation around military 
camps seems also to rest with the indi- 
vidual States, since they control the 
license issues and general regulations. 
They can make an entire county or other 
area dry at once, if so inclined. The 
World Prohibition Federation requests 
information at its American address, 1617 
Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., regarding State or other legisla- 
tion pending anywhere in the Union 
dealing with liquor control in relation 
to National defense. 

SOLDIERS POISONED BY DRINK 


It is stated by those who should know, 
though I have no personal knowledge 
to that effect, that poisonous moonshine 
or other illicit concoctions may now be 
had almost anywhere at a dime a drink, 
and in some back alleys a soldier or sailor 
may hoist a jug to his mouth for a nickel. 
This “smoke” is oftentimes rank poison, 
but “kicks like a mule.” Intoxicated 
drinkers frequently lie in a comatose 
condition for many hours. They are 
sometimes blinded and occasionally die 
from the effects. 

In the Washington Times-Herald of 
December 11, 1941, there appeared the 
following statement attributed to Briga- 


Mr. Speaker, our enemies, Germany | dier General Reilly, retired, which is 


and Japan, are notabiy progressive in | 


antialcoholic military measures, but the 


difficult to believe as the opinion of any 
great number of Army officers. 
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“The Army is supposed to fight,” he said. 
“Leave the morale to the Army and to hell 
with morals. Some people want to keep the 
young soldier from women and _ liquor. 
That's what he needs.” 


Mr. Speaker, I do not believe that such 
a sentiment is general among the leaders 
of the Army. It would be deplorable if 
true. 

It behooves America to move abreast 
of the times against alcoholism if we are 
to win the war in 1942, or any other time. 


Fort Lincoln, N. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. HENRY L. STIMSON, 
SECRETARY OF WAR 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, there will be immediate 
need, as we begin the expansion of our 
Army, for further enlargement of many 
of our Army posts and the building of 
new ones. 

I wish to call to the attention of Con- 
gress that there is located in the State 
of North Dakota one of the Nation’s old- 
est military posts—Fort Lincoln. The 
buildings and facilities at this post are 
of the very best and could be easily ex- 
panded for use as a military training 
center. 

Until the last year and a half, this 
post had been garrisoned with both offi- 
cers and men and is now uSed as a camp 
for interned sailors. The people of North 
Dakota feel that if they are to contrib- 
ute their part to the prosecution of this 
war—and they will do that without ques- 
tion—this post should be enlarged and 
regarrisoned, rather than to remain as a 
concentration camp while vast expendi- 
tures are made in other sections of the 
country to house and train our military 
forces. 

I have, accordingly, directed a letter, 
presenting the facts associated with this 
important post, to the Secretary of War, 
the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, which 
I include herewith. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 17, 1941. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Stimson: As a Congressman 
at Large, representing all of the people of the 
State of North Dakota, I cannot in justice to 
them fail to present to you important situa- 
tions in our State as they lend themselves to 
our general national plan for the prosecution 
of the war, and I recognize that much of this 
gigantic problem rests upon your shoulders. 

North Dakota, thus far, has received no 
recognition whatsoever as a defense area, 
either in the location of military training 











camps or designation as a site for defense 
plants. While the people of the State are 
naturally greatly disappointed because of this 
lack of recognition, their loyalty and patri- 
otism is unswerving and they are ready to 
fulfill their responsibilities in every way. 
They will accept their share of the burden of 
taxation and can be depended upon to give 
to the Government the best of their man- 
hood in this national crisis. 

In view of the fact that a vast expansion 
in the Nation’s military training program 
is contemplated and the further fact that 
the War Department will need to mobilize 
every facility at its command in order to meet 
the needs of this expanded program, I re- 
spectfully ask that you reinstate Fort Lin- 
coln as an active military post in helping to 
meet the pressing need for training centers. 

Fort Lincoln is one of the oldest military 
posts in the United States and until about a 
year and a half ago had been continuously 
garrisoned with officers and men. The post is 
well equipped in every way for use as a mili- 
tary training center; its buildings are of per- 
manent construction and well maintained. 
In past years the facilities of the post have 
been further improved by a general program 
of modernization. 

At the present time, the War Department 
has loaned this property to the Department of 
Justice for use as an internment camp. The 
people of North Dakota, however, feel that 
this fine property could be and should be 
giving the Nation greater service. With the 
Nation confronted by the necessity of greatly 
increasing its armed forces it will be necessary 
to enlarge present training camps and build 
many new ones. In view of this need the 
people of North Dakota feel that Fort Lincoln 
should again be designated as an active mili- 
tary post for the training of this greatly en- 
larged Army. Some construction in the way 
of additional. barracks would probably have 
to be undertaken but this would not necessi- 
tate the outlay of as much money as would be 
required in starting a new training center. 
The buildings and facilities already at the 
post constitute a nucleus around which an 
expansion program could be developed. Nat- 
urally the people of North Dakota cannot look 
with complacency upon huge appropriations 
for building new training centers in other 
States of the Union and then see this fine 
property at Fort Lincoln serve a purpose little 
better than a concentration camp. 

I can assure you, on behalf of the people 
of the city of Bismarck and the people of the 
entire State of North Dakota, that we will 
be ready and willing to lend you and the 
War Department every possible assistance and 
cooperation in any such program designed to 
more fully utilize the facilities at Fort Lin- 
coln. We are reconciled to the fact that ours 
is not an industrial State and cannot, there- 
fore, participate in defense expenditures, but 
we do feel that existing facilities such as 
those at Fort Lincoln should be included in 
the program of the War Department for train- 
ing an increased Army. 

Objections have been made against Fort 
Lincoln as a military training center because 
of the severity of our winters. I believe that 
such complaints are many times unwarranted 
and often exaggerated. While the winters are 
cold, generaily, they are clear and sunny, and 
extreme cold weather prevails only for short 
periods. It is unquestionably true that our 
armed forces will be called upon to serve in 
many different sections of the globe and, 
therefore, in their training period they should 
be acclimated to all kinds of weather. It has 
been my personal privilege to know many of 
the officers stationed at Fort Lincoln during 
the past 25 years, and I have never known any 
Serious objections to the climatic factor. 

Because I believe Fort Lincoln can and 
should serve the Nation in a greater capacity 
during this emergency, I respectfully ask that 
you resurvey its possibilities and do what you 
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| a just and lasting peace. 
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can to have it designated as an active military 
training post so that it can play a greater part 
in the program now being undertaken to wage 
this war to final and complete victory. 
Respectfully yours, 
CHARLES R. ROBERTSON, 
Member of Congress. .- 





Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as Charles Dickens said in his 
immortal Christmas Carol: 

This is the season of the year when all men 
everywhere open their shut-up hearts freely 
and think of other people as fellow passengers 
to the grave and not as another race of 
creatures bound on other journeys. 


If all men everywhere would do this, 
wars would cease and millions of innocent 
peoples’ lives, now being threatened or 
destroyed, would be saved. 

There will be some at this Christmas 
time who will no doubt say that we can- 
not think about a Christian spirit now, 
that the message of Jesus has fallen on 
deaf ears, and that we must put our trust 
in the strength of arms, and in that alone. 
These people will be wrong. 

Our first task is, of course, to protect 
our Nation against the challenge of un- 
bridled military might that has been 
loosed in the world and against our own 
country. But there are other things we 
can do that will help to ease the pain of 
the world and keep alive the only spirit 
that can rebuild it after this terrible pe- 
riod is over. 

We can think and talk and plan for 
Nothing will 
so surely cut the ground from under the 
dictators’ feet as for free people to make 
it absolutely clear that they seek no re- 
venge, that they harbor no hatred, that 
they want only a fair and just world in 
the future. The formulation of just 
terms of peace now will help, not hurt 
America’s cause. Wecan do this without 
slackening our efforts to defeat the forces 
of aggression. We can start now and we 
can plan to continue in the future with 
relieving suffering, hunger and distress, 
and binding up the wounds of a war-torn 
world. We can resolutely refuse to give 
in to unreasoning hate against peoples 
whose governments, without their knowl- 
edge or consent, are respunsible for the 
present tragedies of the world. We can 
keep alive the ideal of a Brotherhood of 
Man, however distant its realization may 
seem to be. Some dav it will be desper- 
ately needed. 

And, most important of all, perhaps we 
can combat with all our strength any 
attempt on anyone’s part to take advan- 
tage of this war crisis for America to gain 
advantage for himself or his group, to 
profit at the expense of the Nation’s need 
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to push down some other group and gain 
a point against them. And we can be 
very sure we don’t do this very thing 
ourselves. 

For the beginning of Christian charity 
is at home. And the beginning of na- 
tional defense itself is in the health of 
the children and babies of the poorest 
people of America. And until we shall 
have learned to be very deeply concerned 
indeed that there be no undernourish- 
ment, no lack of medical care, no barren 
hopelessness in our own country we shall 
neither be able to build our Nation’s 
strength nor to save the world. We must 
begin now to build for an American new 
world that will be fairer and more just 
than any we have known. 

We are indeed “fellow passengers to 
the grave,” all of us very much alike, all 
of us seeking a good deal the same things. 
Our hope lies in our understanding this. 
And in our seeing that the principles and 
methods of cooperation among ourselves 
and our next-door neighbors are drawn 
upon and used as the surest means of 
protecting and solving the problems of 
America. For if we can solve them here 
they can be solved elsewhere, and our 
message can and will be one of hope. 





America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HALE BOGGS, OF 
LOUISIANA 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address, 
which I delivered recently over the radio: 


Good evening, my friends, it had been my 
intention to speak to you shortly before the 
end of this year to give you a brief review of 
the work and act vities of your Congressman 
since January 3, 1941, but now we are at 
war, and I will les my record speak for itself 
and Cevote this quarter of an hour to a dis~ 
cussion of the gravest crisis in our history. 

As the President said on Monday last, “the 
date of December 7, 1941, will live in infamy.” 
The deed of the yellow men has no parallel in 
history unless it be some of the brutalitics 
of the Emperor’s tutor, the German dictator, 
Hitler, who has followed the prearranged Axis 
pattern and made war upon us. 

And so, on Monday, with the directive heads 
of the three branches of government present, 
the Chief Executive and Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces asked for a declaration of 
war against Japan. There was no issue to ke 
debated. There were no questions to be asked 
or answered. For the first time in our long 
history, a foreign power had ruthlessly at- 
tacked the United States. The answer from 
the representatives of the people resounded 
from one end of the world to the other, as the 
House and Senate voted unanimously except 
for the lone voice of a misguided woman. 

The scene in the House Chamber on Mone 
day will ever live in my memory. For a half 
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hour or so before the President spoke the 
Chamber was packed. Present were the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the House, the Justices of 
the Supreme Court, the members of the Cab- 
imet, the ambassadors and ministers of 
friendly foreign powers and the ranking of- 
ficers of the armed services. And in the 
gallery gaihered famed Americans from far 
and wide. 

The President was obviously stirred. He 
had come to the ending of a long road. He 
and the Nation had finally lost the long bat- 
tle to preserve the peace. Those of us who 
had seen the menace, who had realized that 
truth and liberty cannot survive along with 
falsehood and slavery, those of us who had 
voted to defend and protect this Nation time 
after time again during the past months, 
despite the clamoring and wailing of the 
isolationists, were indicated. The impos- 
sible had happened and America had been 
attacked. 

But now the Nation is challenged—its 
people are being called upon from its cities, 
its towns, villages, and farms. All of us must 
make sacrifices. In the homes and at the 
firesides throughout New Orleans there are 
empty places, but there must be a feeling of 
pride in the hearts of mothers and fathers 
and brothers and sisters of those who are in 
the front of the defense of America. America 
sought peace. America talked of treaties, of 
friendly relations, of equality of nations, of 
Christian principles, or equity and justice, of 
the sanctity and dignity of human lives. Its 
enemies have answered with force, with vio- 
lence, with bloodshed. 

Through it all we must carry on and do our 
part. Ours is an old city and an old State. 
We have a culture which has survived in- 
numerable emergencies and disasters. We 
have fought the muddy waters of the Mis- 
sissippi, the peril of yellow fever, pestilences 
such as no other community has ever felt. 
In the war of 1812, the one brilliant fete of 
the entire period was accomplished at New 
Orleans. During the war between the States 
our city was captured and occupied, but we 
carried on with courage, and when the call 
came in 1917 every branch of our Society 
responded. 

It is not necessary for me to review in de- 
tail the rapid events of the past few days. 
You know of the criminal Japanese attack 
upon the United States territory and citi- 
zens. You know of the initial successes the 
Japanese have gained by their foul, treacher- 
ous blow which came while their representa- 
tives were holding out the olive branch in 
the White House and at the State Depart- 
ment. You know of the swift declaration of 
war by the Congress of the United States and 
you have heard our President tell the Nation 
that this will be a long and hard war, but he 
said, and I quote him, “We are going to win 
the war and we are going to win the peace 
that follows.” 

You know that on Thursday the Nazi and 
Fascist collaborators of the Jap declared war 
on our country and that your Congress—your 
Government has accepted that challenge and 
declared war on Germany and Italy. Thus, 
the issue is now joined. 

I don’t know how long it’s going to take us 
to win this war. But we are going to do it. 
Contributing to that end in every way we can 
from now on is the one supreme goal of every 
loyal American. 

The spirit of unity which swept across our 
great Nation within the space of a few hours 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor is 
an indication of the great spiritual and physi- 
cal strength of America. Past differences 
among ourselves are now forgotten. Together 
we stand united and determined upon victory. 

I know that many questions are uppermost 
in your mind. 

I agree fully with President Roosevelt that 
much of the information we would all like 
to know constitutes important military in- 
telligence which would be of imestimable 
value to the enemy, 


In our democracy we are used to knowing 
what is going on, and we like to get the de- 
tails and the play-by-play account. The 
Battle of the Pacific and of the Atlantic is 
on, and we must all realize that information 
which will be of vaiue to the enemy must not 
be made public. This is one of the hardships 
and inconveniences of war which we must 
bear. The British people seem to have borne 
up under the strain of uncertainty and war 
censorship for 2 years, and I know that we 
can do what they have done so magnificently. 

Even though the enemy may gain initial 
victories and temporary successes because of 
their treachery, the Axis nations cannot sur- 
vive against us in a prolonged struggle be- 
cause, the months pass, our resources, our 
great industrial plants, our skilled manpower, 
our reserves, our American spirit will win. 

Hitler may hope to confuse and demoralize 
this country by using French aircraft carriers 
to deliver suicidal and experimental bombing 
raids along the Atlantic seaboard. By the 


. time this talk is delivered in New Orleans, 


some such token bombardment may have oc- 
curred. The War Department is anticipating 
that eventuality. Here in Washington air- 
raid wardens are on 24-hour duty, and civilian 
defense and local authorities are on guard. 
Overhead along the entire coast pursuit planes 
of the Army and Navy are on constant patrol 
vigil. I can tell you that any enemy planes 
which get as far as our coast certainly won't 
get back to their roost. 

Mr. Hirohito and Mr. Hitler hope to cause 
panic and confusion and hysteria among our 
people. But there will be none. We are 
tense and we are mad; but we are also calm 
and collected. There can be no successful 
land invasion of the United States. None 
has been attempted. If anybody wants to 
try it, we would welcome this form of suicide, 
or hara-kiri, as the Japs call it. 

New Orleans and Louisiana are made safe 
by our series of Caribbean bases, by the At- 
lantic Fleet of the United States Navy and 
by the Army attack and bombardment units 
which guard this area. Thus, there is less 
reason for anxiety or strain where you are 
than on the Pacific or Atlantic coasts, so far 
as the possibility of any attempted bombing 
raids is concerned. 

However, let us not allow our security to 
cause us to be complacent and off guard. 
Every man and woman in every part of the 
United States should be on the alert at all 
times. We must abide by the regulations 
of the War and Navy Departments and by 
the Office of Civilian Defense and our local 
authorities. 

I want to say here that I am proud of my 
record in support of the defense program of 
the Nation. As your Representative, I have 
consistently voted for what I thought was 
essential to the welfare of the Union and its 
people. Oftentimes, tremendous pressure 
had been brought to bear by organized groups 
throughout the Nation; but it is a source of 
satisfaction to me that throughout this period 
the entire Louisiana delegation has stood be- 
hind the vital program. I shudder to think 
what might have been our situation today 
had we not supported the defense program 
for the past 12 months; to think of our dan- 
ger if Britain had fallen due to failure to pass 
the Lend-Lease Act. 

The bill extending the time of service for 
Army selectees was passed by only one vote. 
If I or any other Representative of the State 
of Louisiana had not voted to extend the 
Selective Service Act, our Army today would 
be disorganized and undermanned for this 
emergency, and I am proud of my vote as 
a Congressman on Monday and on Thursday. 

Today, more than ever before, Members of 
Congress are being called upon by the people 
they represent. We are deluged by requests 
for information. Businessmen and organi- 
zations are telephoning, wiring, and writing 
about the numerous new problems that have 
arisen in the last few days. As your Repre- 
sentative in Congress, I am on duty for you 
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in Washington. But, if at any time my 
country feels that I can better serve in any 
other capacity I stand ready to answer that 
call. 

Today I was struck by a sentence in the 
letter of a boy in the Army from Louisiana, 
stationed at Camp Shelby, Miss. He said: 

“Give us the equipment and we'll give you 
the victory.” 

I am writing this young soldier that Con- 
gress is on the job, that more needed arms, 
munitions, planes, equipment of all kinds is 
being speedily authorized, and that we have 
no fear of the final result with men like him 
in the service. 

At this solemn moment, at this greatest 
of all crisis in our Nation's history, I am 
reminded of the immortal words of Woodrow 
Wilson as he addressed the Congress of the 
United States asking for a declaration of war 
against Germany, April 2, 1917, when he said: 

“To such a task we dedicate our lives, our 
fortunes, everything we are and everything 
that we have, with the pride of those who 
know that the day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles that gave her birth 
and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured. God helping her, she can do no 
other.” 

I leave you tonight with the inspiring and 
beautiful words of the great American poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 


“Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, or hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears 
Are all with thee, are all with thee.” 


Navy Yard Workers Give a Day to Aid 
National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ARTHUR B. JENKS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) 
RECORD 


Mr. JENKS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Portsmouth 
(N. H.) Record: 


[From the Portsmouth (N. H.) Record] 


NAVY YARD WORKERS GIVE A DAY TO AID NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE-—-THOUSANDS VOLUNTEER 
PAYLESS SUNDAY AFTER WAR RALLY IS HELD 
HERE 


Next Sunday will be gift day at the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard when 12,000 employees 
will give 1 day’s labor at their respective 
desks, benches, lathes, forges, presses, and 
other tools as their contribution tw the 
national-defense effort. 

Admiral John D. Wainwright, United States 
Navy, commandant of the navy yard, gave 
his approval of the program at a conference 
this morning with officers of the yard. This 
is believed to be the first time in the history 
of the Portsmouth Navy Yard, which was 
established in 1812, that such a day has 
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been given by the civilian personnel with- 
out pay. 

The stage for the “gift day” was set yes- 
terday morning at the war rally, which was 
called by Admiral Wainwright, when J. A. 
Perkins, a moulder in the foundry, an- 
nounced that 350 of his fellow employees 
had decided to work next Sunday to “Give 
the President a ‘lift’.” He also said, “That 
it is our hope that men in the other shops 
will do likewise.” 

This morning Commander Charles F. 
Grisham, United States Navy, industrial de- 
partment, announced that 10 of the 15 shops 
had already requested the privilege to work 
next Sunday and that he expected that the 
other five would follow suit immediately. 

Older employees at the yard cannot recall 
whether such a day was ever given before, 
but they are sure that no such program was 
carried out during the last World War. It is 
also believed that the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
is the first navy yard to have a “gift day” 
in the country. 

The war rally yesterday was the first one 
that has been held since 1917-18. Admiral 
Wainwright delivered the main address, 
stressing the need for a great fleet in order 
that we might “wipe the Japanese Navy 
from the face of the world.” 

Other speakers were Capt. Henry F. D. 
Davis, manager; Charles Black, employee of 
the inside machine shop and commander of 
the Frank E. Booma Post, American Legion, 
of Portsmouth; and J. A. Perkins, of the 
foundry. 





National Unity 
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HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL . 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. OSCAR YOUNG- 
DAHL, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered yesterday over the 
radio: 


Good evening, my fellow Americans, na- 
tional unity has found dramatic expression 
in Washington during the last 10 days. 

Congress, by practically unanimous votes in 
both Houses, has recognized a state of war 
with Japan, Germany, and Italy. 

Restrictions against overseas duty for the 
selective-service troops have been repealed, 
and the period of military service extended to 
6 months after the end of the war. 

Throughout our country men and women 
in the mills, factories, workshops, and mines 
have given further evidence of a burning 
spirit of unified purpose, which flowered in- 
stantly from the Japanese attack upon 
American territory a week ago Sunday. 

From the War and Navy Departments we 
now have the tragic news of more than 3,000 
killed in the surprise attack upon Hawaii. 

Tonight I shall endeavor to bring you a 
calm and orderly recapitulation of develop- 
ments in our National Capital since the 
shocking news of Pearl Harbor was flashed to 
the White House, and thence out through the 
press and radio to the remotest corners of the 
world. 

Since that historic moment Washington 
and the Nation have been on a complete war 
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footing, mobilizing both the military and 
civilian resources of this mighty land for vic- 
tory in Europe, Asia, and Africa, for defense 
upon the Atlantic and the Pacific, for de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere, and for the 
maintenance of the vital lend-lease supply 
lines to east and west. The task thus set be- 
fore us by the President inspires a new under- 
standing of America’s key place in the second 
World War, which now engulfs 32 nations 
within the lines of battle, as against a total 
of 26 nations in the first World War 25 years 
ago. 

The complete official censorship which pre- 
vails in Washington on all news concerning 
the operations and movements of our armed 
forces means that the people will receive only 
such intelligence as the Commander in Chief 
deems proper. 

In these circumstances we must be on 
guard against rumors and false alarms. The 
Government is making every effort to give the 
country promptly all the news consistent 
with military policy and strategy. In the 
absence of official news it is the duty of all 
patriotic citizens to reject unconfirmed ru- 
mors. The maintenance of civilian morale 
is one of the first requisites of military policy. 
From this fact is must be assumed that the 
Government will give the country all the 
news possible as quickly as it can be con- 
firmed and organized for public distribution. 

Meanwhile, it is the duty of every citizen 
to smother and check disturbing rumors. 
Refuse to repeat them. And impress upon 
those who would spread unconfirmed reports 
the fact that the Government has at its com- 
mand the world around all the news-gather- 
ing resources of the Army, Navy, and diplo- 
matic corps—all highly organized and 
effectively mobilized in the interest of na- 
tional defense and civilian morale. 

The very purpose of censorship is to elim- 
inate—to prevent the distribution of—those 
excited rumors and reports frequently heard 
in times of war. We had a vast experience 
with military censorship in the last World 
War, and history has demonstrated that the 
censorship of that period did guide public 
opinion and national morale safely through 
many military reverses and momentary set- 
backs. 

But censorship does not mean there will be 
no news whatever. In his radio address a 
week ago tonight the President made it plain 
that the Government has the utmost confi- 
dence in the stamina of the America people. 
He made plain the intention of the Govern- 
ment to give the people all the facts about 
our war effort, consistent with the require- 
ments of strategy and tactics. He reaffirmed 
the great American principle of responsible 
self-government in these memorable words: 

“If you feel that your Government is not 
disclosing enough of the truth, you have 
every right to say so.” 

That utterance is in harmony with Ameri- 
can character and tradition. It is an echo 
of the doctrine enunciated in the first World 
War by that great liberal jurist, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who said: 

“We do not lose our right to criticize either 
measures or men because our country is at 
war.” 

Since it is the first duty of every citizen 
to remain calm in periods of stress, these 
last 10 days under war conditions have re- 
vealed an urgent need for prompt reorgani- 
zation of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

At present this vital work appears to rest 
largely in the hands of civilian personnel 
wholly lacking in the special training re- 
quired for such wartime administrative work. 

Owing to improper organization, and in 
part to its administration by persons fully 
Occupied with other concerns, the Office of 
Civilian Defense has itself been the starting 
point of many needless alarms and un- 
necessary excitements throughout the entire 
Nation. 


This vital work should at once be placed 
in the hands of the military authorities and 
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administered by persons fully cognizant of 
the importance of precision and order in the 
direction: of civilian defense activities. 

The President has called an important con- 
ference in Washington this week to endeavor 
to work out an industrial program which 
will eliminate strikes in the vital defense in- 
dustries. It is planned to achieve this ob- 
jective through conferences rather than by 
legislation. 

The administration recognizes that con- 
tinuous high-speed production is the main 
task of America for the next 3 or 4 years; 
for our production is needed not only to arm 
and equip our own Army and Navy but to 
supply tremendous fighting forces in China, 
the Philippine Islands, the Malay Peninsula, 
north Africa, and other parts of the world, 
and to build new defense bases along both 
the. Pacific and Atlantic coasts of South 
America. 

When we add to our own Army and Navy 
those forces in other lands which we have 
promised to supply with guns, tanks, and 
airplanes, we find that we are now called 
upon to supply the arms and equipment for 
a military force of almost 10,000,000 men. 

Then we must have ships in which to 
transport this vital material to the far cor- 
ners of the earth. And we must have naval 
vessels to convoy these supply ships. 

Facing this gigantic task of world supply, 
the United States can ill afford the loss of 
precious time in strikes and industrial dis- 
putes. It is to be hoped that the adminis- 
tration program for labor peace will be sup- 
ported wholeheartedly by all interests. 

Next in immediate importance to the 
forthcoming labor conference here in Wash- 
ington is the conference of the 21 republics of 
the Western Hemisphere to be held at Rio de 
Janeiro in January. Here all the nations of 
the New World wil' meet to perfect and 
coordinate their defense arrangements—so 
that an attack upon any part of this hemi- 
sphere will at once call out the combined 
military forces of all the sister republics. 

As the one Nation with a considerable 
military and naval establishment, the United 
States will be expected to supply the prin- 
cipal fighting power for this hemisphere 
defense plan; but it is vital that the defense 
bases and strategic resources of all the other 
American nations be mobilized for their 
greatest striking power in case of attack. 

The progress of this conferenc~ in Brazil 
next month will be watched with great in- 
interest, not only as an expression of unity in 
the United States; but also for a ringing re- 
affirmation of complete unity of purpose 
and action in the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

As yet it is impossible to know what the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere will cost 
the United States. That will depend, in 
part, upon how fast the defense system can 
be perfected. But whatever the cost, there 
can be no let-up. There should be no let-up 
until we are sure, as the President said in 
his message asking for the declaration of 
war, “That this form of treachery shall never 
endanger us again.” 

To create a vast reservoir of manpower at 
home, the President has asked for revision 
of the Selective Service Act. He suggests that 
all men between the ages of 18 and 64 should 
be registered for possible national service. 

No man in America, regardiess of age, will 
shirk his duty against our present enemies. 
However, we must choose a plan for the 
service of our citizens best suited to our pres- 
ent needs, industrial and military. 

It is estimated by the Selective Service Ad- 
ministration that 10,000,000 men could be 
drafted for active military duty. It does not 
seem probable that anything like this number 
would actually be called for military service 
during the next 3 years. 

Our industrial experts in the Office of Pro- 
duction Management tell us it requires 18 
men behind the lines in industriai and dis- 
tribution pursuits to maintain 1 fighting 
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man at the front. The 18 workers behind the 
lines make airplanes, tanks, machine guns, 
rifles, ammunition, and supplies which sus- 
tain the fighting forces. 

By these figures, if we build up an army 
of say 5,000,000 fighting men, we would re- 
quire the services of 90,000,000 workers at 
home to furnish supplies and equipment at 
the battle front. The magnitude of this task 
is glimpsed when we realize that the total 
number employed in the United States is 
55,000,000, including factories, farms, mines, 
railroads, and all other lines of activity. Thus 
we must face the fact that from week to week, 
and month to month, an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of our total economic activity wiil 
almost surely be diverted from normal peace- 
time industries to production of war goods 
and materials. 

Therefore, it would seem feasible that Con- 
gress consider at this time the drafting of 
men between the ages of 21 and 44 for active 
military service with all existing exemptions 
for dependencies, vital occupations, and 
physical condition still in force. 

Although all men in America, regardless of 
age, stand ready to do their duty both in 
civilian and military defense of our Nation, 
there are those who question the advisa- 
bility of this registration up to the age of 64 
at this time. The great bulk of our fight- 
sng army will be men between 21 and 44 
years of age. The balance of our manpower 
will be utilized to form the lines of produc- 
tion and supply which are so necessary to 
the success of that fighting force. 

The House of Representatives will no doubt 
consider a bill in this connection within the 
next 24 hours. 

Of real importance to our defenders is the 
furnishing of the necessary equipment to not 
only invade the camp of the enemy but also 
to properly protect themselves. It is our 
job now to speed up our production lines to 
the point where no defender of America as 
he enters battle should be ill-equipped or not 
prepared to cope with the enemy on an equal 
basis. The necessary guns, ammunition, 
bombers, and other war equipment will be 
produced as our vast armed forces are being 
organized and trained so that eventually, with 
modern equipment available and trained men 
prepared to handle this equipment, Amer- 
ica will again go forward in her victorious 
march against aggression. 

To the sons of America, our defenders, we 
offer this support and it shall be theirs by 
the cooperation of all classes in America 
working together toward the common goal. 

In this hour of challenge there can only 
be one keynote for all Americans, and that 
is, “Our country, in her intercourse with for- 
eign nations, may she always be right, but our 
country, right or wrong.” 


Problems We Face 
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HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 12, 1941 


ADDRESS OF WAYNE COY 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I take pleas- 
ure in inserting in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Wayne Coy, Liaison Officer 
for Emergency Management, on October 
31 before the Indiana Conference on So- 


cial Work. This masterful presentation 
is of new and renewed significance in the 
light of the tragic developments of the 
last few days: 

I am grateful for the opportunity to be 
here, gratified by your welcome, heartened by 
the spirit I find among Hoosiers today. 

A year and a half have passed since the 
invasion of the Low Countries and the fall of 
France brought home to this country the 
grave danger which Fascist aggression had 
created fcr our way of life. It seems strange 
now as we look back with the superior wis- 
dom of hindsight to realize that fascism had 
already dominated I aly with its philosophy 
of aggre:sive militarism for 18 years; that 
Japan had been biting off large and valuable, 
if indigestible, chunks of China for 8. years; 
that Hitler had been leading Germany along 
the road of broken treaties and international 
brigandage for over 7 years; anc that Europe 
had been engaged in actual war for 9 months 
before the realization of danger came to the 
American people. 

Even though some far-sighted American 
leaders, including the President, had seen 
clearly for years that the survival of democ- 
racy could only be assured by united and firm 
resistance to the aggressive drive of Fascist 
nations, and even though American sentiment 
was overwhelmingly anti-Fascist, the feeling 
persisted that America could and should re- 
main detached from the struggles of other 
continents. Our Army remained small, our 
production of armament increased only 
slightly, and the psychology of the Nation 
was one of sympathetic detachment with re. 
spect té the unfortunate people of other lands 
and passionate adherence to the dream of 
business as usual at home. 

I imagine most of you listened, as I did, to 
the President’s message to Congress in May 
1940, and realized in a general way that it 
marked a historic turning point in American 
policy. But few of us, I think, were able to 
foresee the profound effect it would have upon 
the economic and social life of the entire 
Nation, and therefore on the lives and jobs 
of every individual. The processes it set in 
motion have moved only a short way along 
the road ‘ney must ultimately travel, but 
they have moved far enough to make us 
realize the character and extent of change 
they are bringing about in the lives of all 
of us. 

After these many years we are finally 
emerging from a state of apathetic resistance 
to change into the realization that only 
through adjustment and reorientation, not 
only of our thinking but also of our way of 
life, can we meet the challenge of our con- 
temporary world. 

Social work, like every profession has been 
seeking its own reorientation in this new 
era. The role of the social worker in a period 
when the Nation is marshalling its military 
might against the threat of danger less Obvi- 
ous than that of the professional soldier who 
must train new armies or the manufacturer 
who must produce the munitions and other 
materials of military defense. These groups 
deal with the primary activities of a period 
of military preparation while social workers 
deal in terms of secondary phenomena, that 
is, the effects of this activity upon the lives 
of individuals and families. But the distinc- 
tion here between cause and effect is an 
artificial one for the creation of an army and 
the buiiding of an indomitable, produc- 
tive machine is in turn, primarily dependent 
not only upon the people from whom their 
personnel is drawn but even more upon the 
morale of the entire population. Morale is 
the wellspring from which the defense pro- 
gram must draw its strength, and morale is 
very much the business of the social worker. 

Recently we have heard a lot of general talk 
about poor morale. It isa term that has been 
bandied around loosely to cover a multitude 
of inadequacies in the progress of the defense 
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effort. In a general way we have understood 
that it was being used to refer to some essen- 
tial lack in the attitudes of people toward 
the defense program. Social workers are old 
hands at analyzing what lies back of atti- 
tudes, but people whose training has not im- 

on them the discipline of objectivity 
are likely to bog down in their own prejudices 
when dealing with subjective phenomena. It 
seems to me that this whole question of 
morale has tended to be obscured by the sort 
of recrimination and buck passing that tries 
to fix the blame rather than analyze the 
cause. 

It is a lot easier to point the accusing fin- 
ger at military bureaucracy, or diffused gov- 
ernmental responsibility, or venal union lead- 
ership, or profiteering management or to ac- 
cuse a noisy political opposition of treason 
than it is to analyze the elements that go to 
create in the human spirit conviction, deter- 
mination, and the will to sacrifice self in a 
common cause. 

But social workers, confronted inescapably 
in their daily jobs with the very real problems 
created for very real people by the defense 
program, have an opportunity and an obliga- 
tion not only to help those particular indi- 
viduals but also to look beyond those indi- 
viduals to the human factor in defense which 
they represent. Social workers don’t have to 
generalize about morale in a_ theoretical 
vacuum as if it were an independent force 
unrelated to living human beings. They 
know the people involved just as they know 
the phenomena of unemployment, not in 
terms of economic theory or statistics but 
in terms of individual human beings. Just 
as in 1932 and 1933 the social workers helped 
to arouse the conscience of the Nation to a 
sense of responsibility toward the human 
beings whose security was destroyed by un- 
employment, so today they can show the way 
toward public understanding of the meaning 
of the term “morale.” 

The first and hardest lesson that we in 
America have had to learn in the past 18 
months has been acceptance of the fact that 
effective defense in the modern world is enor- 
mously costly and that cost means sacrifice. 
In a little over a year we have committed 
over $60,000,000,000 of our national income 
to the maintenance and equipping of our 
own armed forces and those of nations whose 
success at arms we regard as essential to our 
own survival. However, this is the equiva- 
lent of the entire national income of the 
United States in 1931, that is, of the total 
paid out in salaries, wages, dividends, and 
interest to everyone in this country during 
that year, and is considerably more than the 
national income in the several subsequent 
years. Present pians call for the outlay of 
many more billions of dollars in the next 2 
years in order that we may be assured of 
the armaments necessary for the defeat of 
the Axis Powers. 

Where is this staggering amount coming 
from? Of course, it isn’t all coming out of a 
national income that has remained fixed at 
its 1939 level. Some of it represents the out- 
put of manpower and other productive re- 
sources that were idle in those low-income 
years.* But neither our resources nor our 
ingenuity are sufficient to meet the enormous 
demands of a modern war out of surplus. 
More and more shortages of essential ma- 
terials and skilled manpower are forcing us to 
a realistic acceptance of the fact that we can- 
not hope to maintain civilian production at 
its old level. “Guns and butter too” is a 
good slogan if you mean by butter the essen- 
tials to maintain human beings in health 
and vigor. But if you mean by butter an 
old standard of civilian production which in- 
cluded new chromium-gadgeted automobiles, 
washing machines, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, and the like, for all with money to 
buy, the slogan won’t stand the test of prac- 
tical necessity. Part of the cost of the de- 
fense program will come from a reduction in 
the things available to us to buy. 














This is already beginning to create prob- 
lems for individuals both as consumers and 
as workers. Many people, engaged in some 
form of defense production, have begun to 
earn a decent wage for the first time in years. 
They are anxious to spend that money to re- 
place long depleted household equipment or 
for other purposes. But their wages were paid 
to them for work which, while it contributed 
to the total national security, created no 
product to be sold on the open market. Con- 
sequently at the same time that the demand 
for goods is greatly increased by added em- 
plcyment the goods available for purchase 
are actually reduced by the conversion of 
plants from civilian to defense production. 
This has begun to result in skyrocketing 
prices and confusion on the part of the 
worker and his family who find the wages 
which looked so high at first reduced to a 
disappointing level in terms of purchasing 
power, 

This situation has been particularly acute 
in communities and areas where the popula- 
tion has increased because of a concentration 
of defense activity. Towns like Charlestown, 
Ind., burst almost overnight from quiet, well- 
adjusted little communities to overcrowded 
boom towns. Families in such-towns face not 
only the general problem of rising prices but 
also the acute problems of housing shortages 
and high rents, inadequate facilities to fur- 
nish the normal community services, and the 
social disorganization of overrapid expansion. 

At the opposite extreme wecrkers in indus- 
tries affected by raw-materia] shortages and 
reduction of civilian production are con- 
fronted with the reality or prospect of unem- 
ployment. The fact that loss of job for this 
reason goes by the fancy new name of priority 
unemployment makes it no easier for the 
families confronted again with the insecurity 
and want that accompany joblessness. 

Both the problem of rising prices and prior- 
ity unemployment are manifestations of the 
profound readjustments in our economic sys- 
tem necessitated by the shift to a system of 
production dominated by deferise needs. Ulti- 
mately prices will undoubtedly be checked by 
a reduction in purchasing power due to in- 
_ creased taxes, increased investment, especially 

in defense bonds, and arbitrary controls im- 
posed by legislation. Ultimately both the 
manpower and plant capacity released by re- 
duction in civilian production will be put to 
work on our still lagging defense production. 

But the fact remains that a part of our de- 
fense program inevitably and necessarily rep- 
resents a reduction in our total national con- 
sumption. This is one of the sacrifices exacted 
of all of us. 

Even more obvious than the economic sac- 
rifice involved in the defense program is the 
sacrifice in time and freedom of action exacted 
from the nearly 2,000,000 young men com- 
prising our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
These young men have been required to give 
up not only their civilian earning power but 
also their way of life at a time usually de- 
voted to establishing a career and a family. 
They have had to make this personal sacrifice 
in order to assure the security of all of us. 

I have emphasized first the more negative 
aspect of the defense program implicit in the 
term “sacrifice” because it seems to me to be 
so intimately bound up in the question of 
morale. As we achieve a more realistic under- 
standing of the gravity of our situation, the 
necessity for sacrifice is accepted and even 
eagerly embraced by all responsible citizens. 
There are many evidences of this. Taxes that 
a few years ago would have been denounced 
as exceeding any ability to pay have been en- 
acted with argument centering only on 
method and distribution. Objections to their 
amount have come largely from those who 
think that in total they represent too small 
& part of our national income. Not only has 
selective service been generally accepted as 
necessary but voluntary enlistments continue 
to evidence a high degree of eagerness to 
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serve the common cause. Eagerness of citi- 
zens in every walk of life to make some 
contribution of time and effort to the defense 
program has been one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the past year. 

It would be an insult to the vitality and 
patriotism of the American people to imply 
for a moment that they shrank from the 
necessity of sacrifice in a situation where 
their independence and free institutions were 
at stake. But it is the very essence of morale 
that each individual, each section, and each 
group in our Nation should be convinced that 
the sacrifice so cheerfully made in a spirit of 
high idealism should not have been made in 
vain. 

This conviction rests, in my opinion, upon 
six major conditions and the order in which 
I list them is not necessarily the order of 
their importance, for they are all essential: 

1, There must be an equitable distribution 
of the sacrifice and burden of defense. 

2. In a time when the individual willingly 
sacrifices his security, comfort, and con- 
venience to the state in the interest of the 
common welfare, the state must provide the 
maximum guaranties of economic, social, and 
physical security to the indiv:dual. 

3. There must be participation for all, not 
only in the meeting of defense needs through 
military service, defense production, and com- 
munity service, but also to the maximum 
extent commensurate with security in the 
determination of national policy. 

4. Leadership must be responsible and com- 
petent to assure effective use of the efforts of 
each individual. 

5. There must be understanding of the evil 
to be averted and destroyed. 

6. There must be conviction that a new and 
better basis of life for all is to be achieved 
and evidence of the sincere good faith of the 
national leadership that this is, in truth, the 
ultimate objective of all defense effort. 

The role of the social worker in the defense 
program is intimately bound up in these six 
essential conditions for a healthy national 
morale. The social worker to be effective 
must function in this situation, as always, in 
two different directions: First, as interpreter 
to the public and the agencies of govern- 
ment representing the public of the needs of 
the people with whom he or she is dealing, 
and, second, as the medium through which 
the public discharges its obligation to meet 
those needs. During the past 8 years social 
workers have been primarily concerned with 
meeting and making known needs that were 
largely economic in character. Economic need 
still exists and will therefore necessarily con- 
tinue to be a major preoccupation of the so- 
cial-work profession. But as we become more 
and more involved in a new kind of national 
emergency, social workers will find that the 
needs of their clients, both economic needs 
and those more subjective in character, will 
have to be presented to the country in a new 
frame of reference. They will have to be 
understood in their true light, that is as an 
essential part of a defense program whose 
effectiveness is rooted in tie soil of a vigorous 
national morale. If the profession of social 
work can lead the way in bringing about a 
general understanding, implemented by def- 
inite public policy, of this fundamental truth, 
it will have met the challenge of our times. 

I have suggested six general conditions for 
a healthy morale. I would be interested to 
know if your experience, close to the people 
whose attitudes go to make up that morale, 
support their validity. Perhaps there are 
others, more important, that emerge clear 
and sharp from the matrix of your daily jobs 
and yet had not occurred to me. What do 
you find your people thinking and saying 
in these days that put such a strain on the 
adaptability of all of us? In what do they 
take pride and what do they resent? 

I believe that one of the first things the 
American people take pride in today is the 
democratic operation of our selective service 
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law. The part of our defense program which 
exacts the heaviest sacrifice from the indi- 
vidual has been cheerfully and virtually uni- 
versally accepted. That fact, I think, can 
clearly be attributed to one thing alone, the 
undisputed impartiality of the selection proc- 
ess. A mother, whose son has gone from 
home to barracks, who has left his normal 
job at the bench, desk, or in the field for 
the uncertain future of a soldier, takes pride 
not only that her son is serving his country 
but also that he is serving in the company 
of baseball hero Hank Greenberg, movie 
star Jimmy Stewart, New York Stock Ex- 
change President William Martin, rich young 
Winthrop Rockefeller, and the son of the 
local bank president or his equivalent. This 
is no simple matter of hero worship or snob- 
bery; it is a fundamental feeling of pride in 
a democracy that makes no distinctions, in 
her hour of need, between her citizens. 

It is far less simple, though nonetheless 
important, to achieve a distribution of the 
economic burden of defense which all agree 
is equitable and fair. All physically fit young 
men are assumed to be equally able to bear 
the obligation of military service, but ability 
to bear the burden of higher taxes, rising 
prices, loss of wage earner, and the cost of 
economic readjustment is clearly dependent 
on economic condition. Morale is obviously 
going to be affected in an adverse way if some 
groups in the population feel that others are 
actually benefiting by their sacrifice. Sol- 
diers drawing a monthly wage of $21 find it 
hard to understand the situation of workers 
in defense industries who take advantage of 
a tight labor market to go on strike. Yet 
workers in these industries are appalled both 
by the shrinkage of their dollars in terms of 
purchasing power and by the conviction that 
large profits are being made from their labor 
on defense contracts. These inequities can 
and must be righted, where they exist, 
through profit limitations, price control, and 
a fair operation of the practice of mediation. 
People must be convinced that the cost of 
defense is falling with fairness on all. 

Closely related to the question of economic 
burden and personal sacrifice is its comple- 
merit, the social guaranty of minimum se- 
curity. Of all the conditions underlying na- 
tional morale this comes closest to the social 
worker. For the social worker knows, as no 
one else, how the fear of insecurity saps the 
qualities of courage and determination. We 
learned in the long years of depression that 
the individual can only cope with social haz- 
ard through the assistance of organized social 
protection. A man who lost his job through 
the operation of economic forces in a highly 
complex social order had to look to that same 
social order to see him through the period 
of his unemployment. A family whose 
breadwinner is in the Army or loses his job 
because his factory can no longer get the 
materials it requires, or a family that must 
move from a farm that is required for a 
maneuver area is no less in need of some 
form of social assistance. 

There are a few short-sighted individuals 
who argue that in a period of defense we can 
no longer afford the luxury of the social 
services and public protection for the indi- 
vidual against the hazards of insecurity. 
These people have the idea that when the 
Nation has less to consume those least able 
to do so should absorb the reduction. This 
is not only a philosophy of inhumanity; it is 
also wholly impractical. For all of us must 
rely on the health, courage, loyalty, and 
morale of these as well as the rest of our 
citizens. I have seen report after report of 
the disaffection among French soldiers in the 
Maginot Line who heard of the hunger and 
misery among their families at home. To 
draw the moral one has only to compare the 
fate of France to the magnificent survival 
of England where only last week, after 2 
years of war, the dependency allowances for 
soldiers’ families were increased. 
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As the hazards, whether of a defense or 
war effort, increase the importance to morale 
of minimum guaranties of security increases 
proportionately. We have much to learn 
from England in this regard. Morale has been 
magnificent there. Individuals have been 
asked to make sacrifices beyond any yet 
dreamed of in this country. But the Gov- 
ernment has accepted a responsibility for its 
citizens that equally exceeds our wildest 
dreams in this country. 

Our people are fortunately not required to 
make the sacrifices of a nation under at- 
tack. Fut the principle of public responsi- 
bility suands the same in a period of defense 
effort and teadjustment. No one can be ex- 
pected to face the strain and insecurity of 
our time with the calm courage and confi- 
dence that it requires without the knowledge 
that his Government stands behind him. 

Strong morale means the opportunity, as 
well as the obligation, for all to participate 
in the defense effort. We are committed to 
the destruction of a philosophy of Govern- 
ment and social organization which permits 
the exclusion and degradation of groups with- 
in the population. There is fio place in a 
democracy for second-grade citizenship. 
What kind of morale can oe expected if 
Negroes, Jews, children of the foreign-born, 
and other loyal Americans are excluded from 
certain types of defense employment or from 
advancement in the armed services, the pro- 
fessions, industry or Gevernment in accord- 
ance with their ability? How can citizens 
who are excluded from the franchise be ex- 
pected to carry in their hearts the convic- 
tion that democracy alone offers a life worth 
living? ‘These are questions which this coun- 
try needs to ponder if our cunvictions are 
not to be undermined by our prejudices. 

Morale means competent, responsible lead- 
ership. The man who is spending several 
years of his life in the onerous, if necessary, 
business of learning to be a soldier needs to 
know that his officers are competent in the 
science of modern warfare. We need confi- 
dence not only in the skill of the man who 
designs our airplanes but also in the disin- 
terested patriotism of those who own and 
manage the factories that manufacture 
them. Above all we need confidence in our 
political leadership. I am not one who feels 
that we cannot afford a vocal opposition, 
even on questions involving our foreign pol- 
icy. But we need to be convinced of the 
responsibility, the patriotism, and the in- 
tense public interest of all our public spokes- 
men and leaders. 

In some ways the hardest requirement im- 
posed on us all, regardless of our position, is 
the obligation to forget, where the common 
interest is involved, our personal stake in the 
status quo. The manufacturer, equipped to 
expand his production of essential war ma- 
terials, has an obligation of responsibility 
toward the present that goes beyond any fear 
of what his competitive position may be in 
the uncertain future of a post-defense era. 
The professions are equally responsible for 
meeting the present needs in their own fields 
with confidence in their ability to face the 
eonditions of a world again at peace. Today 
as always one of the real tests of capacity for 
effective leadership is willingness to face the 
requirements of a changing world with suffi- 
cient courage and adaptability to discard 
from the past what is no longer useful for 
the future. 

Understanding of the evil of fascism is 
perhaps more clearly established in this 
country than the conviction of a new world 
to be gained through the struggle now rag- 
ing. Both are essential to morale. Fascism 


represents the culmination of reaction in an | 


alien system of government. Its seeds are 
to be found also here at home in the imper- 
fect functioning of a democracy which per- 
mits unemployment and want to exist in a 


country and an age where the promise of 


ment. It is true that the first job is clearly 
to stop the force of aggression flaming across 
the world.: But it is equally true that the 
hidden fires of fascism will only be completely 
extinguished by the positive force of a func- 
tioning democracy that assures a better life, 
a life of opportunity and security, for all. 

In England they talk about this forward- 
looking to the future when peace will again 
be reestablished in terms of war aims. We 
have used the dry, unchallenging term of 
“post-defense planning.” I would like to hear 
us talk in terms of war aims too, not because 
we are at war in the sense of England but be- 
cause we have committed ourselves to the 
achievement of an objective which deserves to 
be described in positive terms. I do not be- 
lieve for a moment that we are turning our 
substance into the implements of war and 
training our young men in the skills of war 
in order to return to the world of 1929. I 
believe that we stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the people of England in the conviction 
that out of all the struggle, tragedy, and 
sacrifice of a world at war there will come a 
period when the history of civilization can 
again advance along its long road of progress. 
This conviction is the most important of all 
the elements of morale. 

I do not agree with those who feel that this 
Nation will only find its full moral stature if 
We enter upon a shooting war. In the first 
place I think our morale is essentially sound 
already and constantly improving as we come 
to understand better its essential character. 
In the second place we have already made the 
important commitment, the commitment to 
place our full strength in material resources 
behind the powers fighting fascism. There is 
no longer any question in our minds or any 
faltering uncertainty in our policies resulting 
from confusion as to our place in this strug- 
gle. 

It may never be necessary for American boys 
to take their place in the front line of the 
battlefield but America is none the less com- 
mitted to the destruction of the evil force of 
reaction centered in the Fascist nations. If 
the time ever comes when that commitment 
can no longer be fulfilled without complete 
participation in the war, I hope we will em- 
brace that unhappy necessity with courage, 
determination, and a right stout heart. But 
the job before us now is clear and well de- 
fined. It requires courage, hard work, self- 
denial, understanding of the human spirit, 
and the vision of a world in which the values 
of humanity will again prevail. These are the 
qualities from which the profession of social 
work takes its inspiration and its strength; 
this is the kind of fight in which social work- 
ers, seasoned battlers for human rights, can 
take their traditional place in the front line 
of attack. 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 


| Speaker, on October 15, 1941, Secretary 
| Hull announced a trade agreement with 
| Argentina. Many concessions were made 


to this and other countries under the 


abundance for all is at last possible of fulfill- | most-favored-nation policy by cutting 
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the duties in half on a substantial num- 
ber of competitive farm products. The 
duty on flaxseed was cut from 65 to 3212 
cents a pound. 

Farmers in Minnesota produced ap- 
proximately 16,000,000 bushels of flax in 
the 1940 and 1941 crop years. This is 
about one-half of the entire production 
of the United States. Anticipating the 
lowering of the duty on flax resulted in a 
decline of more than 30 cents a bushel 
on American flaxseed, which has meant 
a loss of several million dollars to grow- 
ers of flax in this country on the 1941 
crop. 

Two months have now elapsed since the 
agreement went into operation, and, in 
fairness to American flax growers, I feel 
it is my duty to inform them of what has 
taken place. 

First. The United States administra- 
tion cuts duty on flax 32% cents a bushel 
on October 15. 

Second. On November 26 the Govern- 
ment of Argentina boosted the selling 
price of flax 24 cents a bushel. 

Third. Recently, the Government of 
Argentina placed an export duty on flax- 
seed of 3%, cents a bushel. 

Fourth. Since November 26, war-risk 
insurance has advanced from 50 cents to 
$2 per $100. 

Fifth. A recent order of O. P. A. Hen- 
derson placed a price on flaxseed oil of 
10.2 cents per pound as a ceiling. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
Mr. Henderson has taken this action, 
when he should realize that every en- 
couragement should be given to American 
farmers so that they would produce a 
sufficient amount of flaxseed to take care 
of domestic demand resulting from the 
defense program. The fixing of the price 
on linseed oil below the cost of production 
of flax will discourage American farmers - 
in their production of this product, and 
the policy should be immediately changed 
by the administration. 


The Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WINDER R. HARRIS 


OF VIRGINIA 
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Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NORFOLK VIR- 
GINIAN-PILOT 


Mr. HARRIS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I herewith append an editorial 
from the Norfolk, Va., Virginian-Pilot, 
issue of Monday, December 15, 1941, un- 
der the caption “The Issue.” This ar- 
ticle brings out, in such simple language 
and in such a comprehensive and under- 
standable way, the background and de- 
velopments leading up to the present war 
with Japan, that it deserves to be re- 
corded for future study of this gravest 








crisis in American history. The editorial 
is as follows: 


[From the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot of 
December 15, 1941] 


The war which Japan began against the 
United States a week ago springs in some 
sense out of a half century of growing rival- 
ries between two powers facing each other 
across the Pacific. But the war had never 
come in a half century, and it need not have 
come now. 

In a more immediate sense, the war springs 
out of the sharp change of policy that began 
with the invasion of Manchuria in 1931 and 
continued with the invasion of China, and 
with the disclosure that all these Japanese 
conquests and the whole Japanese program 
for East Asia meant a slamming of the door 
in the American face and the establishment 
of a Japanese military overlordship and an 
economic monopoly. But the war had never 
come in this decade of Japanese aggression, 
and it need not have come now. 

In a still more immediate sense, the war 
springs out of the expansion of this Japanese 
aggression beyond any point which in reason 
could be called a natural or normal growth 
of Japanese interests in East Asia. 

It springs out of the expansion of this 
Japanese aggression to the point where it 
cuts across not only America’s friendly inter- 
est and America’s economic convenience 
but—and here is the heart of the issue— 
across America’s national security. 

It springs simultaneously out of the world- 
wide program of the Axis Powers. Japan 
would never have launched this attack except 
in concert with the Axis plans. It would 
never have struck if it had not been acting 
as the partner of Adolf Hitler’s Germany and 
Mussolini’s Italy. It would never have struck 
unless it believed that it could further the 
German and Italian war plans, that it could 
serve its own interests by furthering these 
plans, and that with Germany and Italy it 
could smash the British Empire, isolate the 
United States and break the fighting heart 
and destroy the fighting strength of the 
American people. 

This will not tk Tokyo’s explanation to the 
Japanese people. Tokyo will argue to the 
Japanese people that by attacking the United 
States Japan was breaking out of the chains 
which China, Britain, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the United States were forging around a 
growing empire. Tokyo will argue that 
Japan was being smothered, choked, strangled, 
and would presently face national death, and 
that this was is one of Japanese defense. 

The best answer is the true one. A half 
century of Japanese growth dir not result 
in strangulation. A decade of ruthless Japa- 
nese conquest of neighbors unable to defend 
themselves and of war against the only 
neighbor which could defend itself, did not 
produce strangulation. The western powers 
did not seek to restrain Japan then, though 
they know now that they might have saved 
much had they done so. Oriental neighbors 
did not restrain Japan. 

The change came when Japan united with 
Germany and Italy in an Axis union organ- 
ized to attain ambitions by force of arms 
and when Japar, in pursuance of this ambi- 
tion, spread its conquest beyond even the 
borders of China into Indochina. Once 
lodged there, in a land wrenched from help- 
less France, Japan faced Thailand. Japan 
lay alongside the Philippines, aimed her 
cannon at Singapore and established a way- 
stop on the road to the Dutch East Indies. 

This is no unjust exaggeration of Japa- 
nese purposes. Japan itself has outlined these 
purposes. Tokyo has never concealed—in 
fact, has proclamed—the determination to 
bring the south side of Asia as well as the 
east side under Japanese military dominion 
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and within the Japanese monopolistic eco- 
nomic realm. Every word that is here said 
of Japan’s plans has been said with far 
greater emphasis and many times over by the 
Japanese themselves. 

What would the consummation of these 
Japanese dreams mean for the United States? 
Let us skip what it would mean to British 
interests, and to Dutch interests, which are 
not always American interests. Let us hold 
the question to the meaning for the United 
States. 

Japanese success in this southern conquest 
would mean the isolation, as in a pesthouse, 
of a region from which the United States ob- 
tains irreplaceable supplies for its own de- 
fense and its own existence We cannot live 
without rubber. We cannot live without tin. 
We cannot easily live without other raw ma- 
terials from southern Asia, and we could 
never long defend ourselves without them. 
Mark that down as one vital fact. 

Mark down as another vital fact that 
Britain is likewise dependent on this region. 
In certain circumstances, that might be 
Britain’s concern, not ours. But the mainte- 
nance of Britain against enemies seeking her 
destruction is, in the present circumstances, 
a need which we have recognized by a thou- 
sand acts of aid. It is a purpose which we 
have implemented by the whole lend-lease 
program. It is fixed, unshakable and neces- 
sary American policy. 

Like it or not, we have got to hold up 
Britain—or be forced back ourselves into a 
more agonizing isolation than the American 
isolationists ever dreamed of, beset by a Hit- 
lerized Europe in the Atlantic and by a 
Japanese Asia in the Pacific. 

That is why, beginning about the time of 
the Japanese invasion of Indochina, the 
United States hardened a growing resistance 
into an inflexible purpose. For the United 
States cannot let Japan drive Britain out of 
southern Asia when that would mean weak- 
ening Britain to enemies in Europe, and 
probably causing Britain to succumb to these 
enemies. The United States cannot let Japan 
drive the United States out of southern Asia 
when that would mean surrounding the 
Western Hemisphere with implacable foes. In 
the interest of American safety, of Virginia 
safety, of Norfolk safety, the United States 
drew the line. 

The rest is now history Japan has taken 
the gamble. Believing that the future be- 
longs to the Axis and that Japanese ambi- 
tions will be fulfilled by following the Nazi 
star, the military hotheads have leaped head- 
long into an attack that is as deliberate as it 
was carefully concealed under the cloak of 
peace. We will fight this foe, first, because 
the foe has attacked us by covert and mur- 
derous act but mainly because the foe has 
planned for years and is even now seeking to 
cut the supply streams of our national life 
and our orderly and peaceful existence. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be a difference of opinion in our 
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country concerning the relative merits of 
oysters. We of Louisiana are at a loss 
to understand why there should be the 
slightest doubt that Louisiana’s bivalves 
are king of all they survey. 

However, a war of words and letters 
is raging. A national pictorial magazine 
made this bald statement: 


But no oysters anywhere taste so gocd as 
those from America’s North Atlantic seaboard. 


Mr. Speaker, it is not enough to brand 
this statement untrue and libelous. It 
must be refuted beyond a question of a 
doubt. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave of the House, I now insert in the 
ReEcorp a letter from Mr. R. Lee Eddy, 
of New Orleans. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
December 5, 1941. 
Hon. Epwarp HEBERT, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Louisiana oyster in the shell, 
for the first time since the memory of man 
runneth to the contrary, made its appear- 
ance in the Chicago Loop on one of the world’s 
busiest streets, No. 57 Randolph, at the Tri- 
angle Restaurant (the largest chain in the 
Loop). 

The Louisiana oyster was placed in direct 
competition in the same show window versus 
the proud and famous or infamous (as you 
will) Blue Point. The Louisiana oyster and 
the Blue Point were opened side by side and 
placed on the half shell, likewise side by side, 
on a block of ice. Then was the great oyster 
humbled, the haughty brought to dust. 

There we had, side by side, on a block of 
ice, pride and vanity. The Louisiana—proud 
of its intrinsic worth. The Blue Point, vain 
from the century-old huzzas, panegyrics, en- 
comiums hurled at it by self-styled oyster 
eaters and would be bon vivants who, as- 
suredly, never even tasted the Louisiana 
oyster and who, in all probability, never were 
south of Memphis themselves (bah! I could 
go forever). 

But back to the arena where the gladiators 
on the half shell lay on the block of ice, side 
by side, in the show window of the Triangle 
Restaurant on Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Ill—one of the world’s busiest streets—in 
plain view of the accumulated thousands, 
the following never-to-be-forgotten scene was 
enacted. 

The Blue Point, true to its tradition and 
in all its vanity and haughtiness, with pa- 
tient, deep disdain, surveyed its surround- 
ings, its eye fell on the Louisiana oyster, a 
look of interest appeared in its eye. Then 
in rapid succession, surprise, consternation, 
envy, and finally in despair this erstwhile 
monarch of oysterdom shriveled in its shell 
and was removed and replaced by the Louisi- 
ana oyster to the thunderous acclamation of 
the gathered thousands of people who wit- 
nessed the competition. 

Any apparent exaggerations in the above 
are not coincidental but deliberate. Vive la 
Louisiana oyster. 

Very truly yours, 
OYSTERS A’LA NEw ORLEANS, 
R. L. Eppy. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a world of action 
today—words are light weapons to do 
battle with. I therefore, now extend an 
invitation to every Member of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to 
come to New Orleans and eat real oysters 
grown in the First District of the State 
of Louisiana, which I have the honor to 
represent. The proof that oysters a’la 
Nouvelle Orleans are the best in the 
world are in the eating. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. J. M. ELIZALDE, 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF THE 
PHILIPPINES TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently by short wave di- 
rectly to Manila over station WRUL, 
Boston, Mass.: 


My countrymen, fate has brought upon our 
country the horrors of war. The development 
of this savage conflict has put the Philippines 
in the first United States line of b: ttl- and, 
incidentaily, we are an important factor in 
the defense of southeastern Asia and Oceania. 
As a consequence, our cities are being bombed 
and our brave men are dying in this historical 
struggle against unprovoked aggression. Such 
is the burden which has suddenly been placed 
upon us. 

We, a small nation of 17,000,000 people, 
were happy and contented. We had spiritual 
ideals, ambitions for development and justi- 
fied national aspirations. Now, without 
warning, we have been plunged into a catas- 
trophe without parallel in our history. 

There is another aspect of this conflict that 
transcends personal misfortune, however. 
With the other democracies, we now find our- 
selves sharing in the defense of human de- 
cency and the ideals of civilization. 

Every heart in the United States beats for 
our welfare. President Roosevelt has already 
expressed to President Quezon his admiration 
at our valor and loyalty. Secretary of War 
Stimson and Secretary of the Navy Knox are 
doing everything possible to support us and 
to supply us with the equipment we need 
to carry our fight to victory. 

Secretary Stimson, who was once our Gov- 
ernor General, must have the Filipino people 
close to his heart. Literally hundreds of 
Army and Navy officers, including many in 
the highest ranks today, have served in our 
country. We were their friends. They were 
happy in the Philippines. On that account, 
if for no other, they are determined to fight 
with us. 

We have untold friends in Washington who 
think about us every minute. Governor 
McNutt, Justice Murphy, Governor Dwight 
Davis, Weldon Jones, Wayne Coy, and in- 
numerable other Government officials; all 
Members of the Senate and the House, and, 
particularly, those who visited Manila in 1935, 
when the inauguration of the Commonwealth 
augured for us a bright and happy future— 
these men ask me daily about our situation. 
In fact, everyone here wants to help. They 
are with us heart and soul. 

My countrymen, we do not stand alone in 
this struggle. We are fighting together with 
the United States—the greatest and most de- 
termined Nation on earth. We are fighting 
the forces of aggression, and forces that would 
only bring to us future oppression and slav- 
ery. Providence cannot have that in store 
for us. We have been peaceful and law-abid- 
ing people. 

Our neighbors can never say that we have 
not given them equal opportunity and 


friendly environment. They were allowed 
entry into our country as friends; yet the 
Japanese people now reveal themselves in the 
most dastardly treachery and fifth-column 
activity. They are guilty of an action that 
would make any person of honor hide his 
face in shame. My countrymen, such low 
and despicable acts can be met only by cold 
revenge. 

We must thank God that in this unparal- 
leled situation, the most difficult and danger- 
ous of all our national life, we have as our 
leader President Manuel Quezon, beloved and 

by all. Let us gather around our 
President without hesitation. Let us follow 
his vigorous and heroic leadership. He has 
proven his wisdom in time of peace and will 
shine even more brightly in war. In these 
moments of danger let every man, woman, 
and child cooperate with him to the fullest. 
These are times of great trial. Our govern- 
ment and our people must be united in this 
common cause. 

President Roosevelt has wisely placed Lieut. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur at the head of the 
entire American and Filipino forces in the 
Philippines. This commander is a great 
friend of the Philippines and of the Filipino 
people. He has dedicated much of his life 
to a study of our military problems and our 
defense. He is a man whom all Filipino sol- 
diers respect and in whom all Americans have 
full confidence. 

Admiral Hart, too, is a great naval officer. 
He and the fleet under his command can be 
depended upon to live up to the finest tradi- 
tions of the United States Navy. These men 
will see that all material assistance reaches 
us. 

My countrymen, my greatest regret today— 
a regret which I share with every Filipino in 
the United States—is that I am so far from 
home and thus unable to share with you the 
hardships that this fight entails. In Wash- 
ington, I have received applications from 
thousands of Filipinos who wish to enlist to 
fight in the islands. I have the assurance of 
the War Department that some way will be 
found to use these men in the defense of the 
Philippines. 

Feel confident and assured, people of my 
country. Everything possible is being done 
here to give us strength and support. Our 
faith in America is justified. Have courage 
and perseverance. After this storm, a bright 
star will again shine over our country. God 
bless you all. 


The Role of Law in International 
Defense and World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF DR. WILLIAM E 
MASTERSON 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most capable addresses I have been 
privileged to read was delivered by Dr. 
William E. Masterson, professor of law, 
Temple University, over radio station 
WRAW, Reading, Pa., April 30, 1941. 

Dr. Masterson, former dean of the law 
school at the University of Missouri, is 
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one of the Republic’s most capable and 
patriotic men. It is my feeling that the 
address mentioned is worthy of perma- 
nent preservation. 


Before determining the role that law must 
play in the establishment of world peace and 
international defense, we must see what law 
is. It is generally believed that law is some- 
thing that must be dug out of huge, dusty 
volumes, that it is a complex, obscure system 
of rules that is private and esoicric to lawyers 
and is, therefore, beyond the reach and urder- 
standing of the masses. This m‘sconception 
of law has been one of the tragedies of the 
human race. Law is simple, direct, under- 
standable by all. All law, national and in- 
ternational, is epitomized and embodied in 
the moral demands that were humanly per- 
ceived on Sinai and recorded on the two 
tables of stone. 

Could the peoples of this earth be suddenly 
awakened to this view of law, they would lay 
down their arms and universal peace would 
be permanently established. One of the 
chief needs of the race, especiaily during the 
catastrophic times through which we are 
passing, is an understanding of the true 
nature, the origin, and purpose of law. Law 
constitutes government, and we must look 
beyond precedents found in books for the 
sanction and source of government. Human 
enactments are lifted to the solemnity and 
status of law only as they approximate divine 
justice. We lawyers devote ourselves so as- 
siduously to the pursuit and stu’y of human 
codes that*our perception of divine justice 
becomes either blurred or obliterated. We 
lose the substance in forms. We unwittingly 
bury the moral in the technical. The signs 
of these times teach us that we must turn 
from the technical to the ethical in our quest 
for the legal theories and rules that govern 
men and nations. We are being driven to 
turn from the lightless pages of material his- 
tory to the realm of the moral or spititual 
as the permanent source of the law that 
governs all relations—personal. national, in- 
ternational. We are beginning to perceive 
that law is not found in arbitrary dogmas 
and doctrines of men, but that its very ele- 
ments and origins are in morality—in hu- 
manity, honesty, justice. The rise and de- 
velopment of what we have come to think of 
today as the law of nations, the aggregate of 
rules that governs the intercourse of sov- 
ereign states, is traceable to the years when 
there began to stir in the hearts cf men 
an irresistible desire to live and labor to- 
gether more justly, more honestly, more 
humanely. This law was the inevitabie ef- 
fect of a moral uprising and resurgence. It 
has continued to bring the race steadily on. 

The purpose of law is to discipline, to deny; 
to govern. Prisons and the gallows have left 
the race where it started. Legislative enact- 
ments and judicial decisions have at most 
functioned as temporary restraints They 
have not reached the source. They have dealt 
largely with effects, not the underlying causes 
in human consciousness. Crime must be 
ruled out of human thought through the 
eternal laws of honesty, justice, humanity at 
work in that thought. The mora] man. the 
man governed by the moral Jaw, could not 
possibly commit an immoral act. The Jaw of 
honesty restrains him from the commission 
of a dishonest deed. The iaw of justice im- 
pels him to do justice to all. He is humane 
in all his endeavors and his relationships to 
his fellow beings, for the law of humanity 
permits no other course. The law of love 
countenances no hate. These laws and man’s 
obedience to them are the only forces that 
will succeed in restraining the criminal and 
in suppressing his crime. 

So it is with international crimes and in- 
ternational criminals. Law, law in its high- 
est meaning, law governing the hearts of 
men, is the only possible defense against 
them. We can talk of battleships, tanks, air 
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supremacy. We can legislate on an inter- 
national scale through treaties; these are only 
law of a type. None of these are safeguards 
of peace. They are not adequate for inter- 
national defense. These are not ramparts 
that will enable the remaining democracies to 
stem the rising tides of hatred, hypocrisy, 
lust for blood and power. To be sure, they 
are necessary measures of defense; but they 
are temporary. They can never conquer the 
four beasts of the Apocalypse now loose in 
the world. Treaties are scrapped, and arma- 
ments crushed like moths. A peace-loving 
people, however strong in these weapons to- 
day, may become weak tomorrow by the su- 
perior material forces of a nation organized 
for war. If we place our trust solely in ma- 
terial prowess and puissance as our bulwarks 
of peace, we are building on sand, and great 
will be the fall of our defenses. 

It is inevitable that all peoples and races, 
like the individual, must be disciplined by 
the Ten Commandments, for that is the law. 
It gives to man the ability to be self-govern- 
ing, to exercise logical reasoning, to utilize 
spiritual consciousness. Wher general obedi- 
ence to these commands supplants reliance 
on armaments then will peace appear among 
mer. Then will our defenses be secure. Then 
will criminals, national and international, 
have been manacled and passed into forgotten 
history. Thus law will deny the materialism 
and sensualism of the ages. discipline the 
earth, maintain order, constitute the only de- 
fense, establish peace. There is no other way. 
This is the role that law must ineluctably 
play in the drama that is beirg acted out be- 
fore us today upon the international stage. 

This all may sound very idealistic. Let us 
bring it down to earth. What can we do to 
establish this reign of law in the hearts of 
men that insures internationa! peace? There 
is much that we can do. As an example of 
what may be accomplished in this direction, 
let me tell you what. the !awyers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere are doing Last month } at- 
tended as a delegate of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association, and as one of the speakers on the 
program the meetings of the Inter-American 
Bar Association held at Habana, Cuba. Six 
hundred and fifty delegates were assembled 
from Canada to Cape Horn. It was evident 
that these delegates were happily conscious 
of the role that law must pley in the estab- 
lishment of peace and in the building of our 
real defenses. That is why they have estab- 
lished this intercontinental association. They 
have set out to do something tangible in the 
way of promoting good will and mutual un- 
derstanding between the peoples and govern- 
ments of the Americas. Two different systems 
of law prevail among the peoples of this hemi- 
sphere, and this fact untortunately and un- 
necessarily has to some extent led to distrust 
and has been an obstacle to normal commer- 
cial intercourse and political relations. The 
lawyers of this new association have begun a 
study of the differences ard similarities in the 
legal rules and in approaches to the legal 
problems that prevail in these two systems. 
These two systems viewec at close range re- 
veal only minor differences, but these differ- 
ences have been allowea to overshadow the 
basic identities and to make the two systems 
seem far apart. Both systems are designed 
to accomplish justice and insure honest, har- 
monious dealings in human affairs and rela- 
tionships. 

The constitutions of the countries of this 
hemisphere aré based roughly on our Con- 
stitution and refiect our aspirations of liberty 
and self-government. The laws of contracts 
and equity are strikingly similar. Such un- 
derlying similarities as these must be under- 
st’ od and emphasized, and the minor differ- 
ei.es in procedural matters and commercial 
law eliminated where it seems feasible. This 
understanding and this greater uniformity 
will smooth the way for easier commercial 
dealings across national boundaries, will elim- 
inate much litigation, and make for better 
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feeling among businessmen and lawyers and 
governments of this continent. There will be 
less need for armaments, for good will will 
begin to appear in the affairs of men in the 
New World. 

Such associations as these serve another 


helpful purpose in establishing the reign of~ 


peace. The delegates freely mingled, dis- 
covered in each other much that is common 
to human nature—kindliness, graciousness, 
sympathy, a sense of humor—and were able 
to carry back to the man on the street and 
to men high in the affairs of state messages 
of good will from their neighbors and to pro- 
mote cordial political relations between the 
countries they represented. In fact, peace 
and solidarity among the Americas were the 
slogans of thi conference of advocates, and 
democracy and its defense through unity of 
action were the keynote of the major ad- 
dresses. They departed for their homes deter- 
mined to quicken the consciousness of the 
people with the ideals of free men and free 
government common to all our peoples, and 
to awaken in them the true conception of 
what law really is and the part that it must 
play ir establishing international peace. 
They will be able to do more to bring sym- 
pathy, friendship, peace among the peoples of 
this continent than all the ambassadors and 
ministers exchanged between the 22 countries 
of the Western Hemisphere. 





Addrzsses National Mine Rescue Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, December 16), 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the National Mine 
Rescue Association of Pennsylvania at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., De- 
cember 10, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


You men are the front line of our national 
defense. You understand that metals will 
win this war. Steei is the leader. Without 
coal we cannot make steel. You men make 
possible the increasing efficiency of coal pro- 
duction that will win this war. 

You understand that not a day’s work 
must be lost. Every hour counts. We must 
have no stoppages. We must have no de- 
lays. We must not take time out for any- 
thing, for coal back of steel will win this war. 

The United States has the steel-making 
capacity that tops the world. The United 
States and Allies can make twice as much 
steel as Axis-dominated countries. The 
United States alone can produce 3 tons of 
steel for every 2 tons that can be made by 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the Axis- 
dominated countries of the world together. 
Even if two-thirds of the Russian capacity 
should fall into German hands, the United 
States and the Allies could still make more 
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steel than Germany and the rest of the 
world. 

Now that the crisis is upon us I feel sure 
we will all do our full share in national 
defense. Americans are loyal and American 
workers are an inseparable part of all the 
rest of us. You can count on every loyal 
American and every real American worker 
to do his full duty in the present crisis. 
Work stoppages have no place now. This is 
no time to quarrei and quibble over contracts. 
This is no time to fiddle while Rome burns. 
With the disaster which has befallen us in 
the Pacific and with every hour bringing 
enemies closer to our shores we must siand 
united and we must keep working. We shall 
have to have three working shifts every day 
and in some instances we shall have to work 
7 days a week. 

Every strike cr work stoppage will now be 
interpreted by the American public as the 
work of an enemy. For it will be said and 
no one can deny it that every day lost from 
work through strikes is a day’s gain for the 
enemy. And it will be said that those who 
stop work to strike are doing so at the in- 
stance of the enemy. Certainly labor does 
not want to accept any such responsibility. 
The only way to avoid it is a cessation of 
strikes through voluntary agreement. Forced 
labor is weak; voluntary labor is strong. The 
present crisis demands the full force of vol- 
untary labor at maximum efficiency. 

The enemy has invaded our ocean borders 
and has attacked our territorial outposts. 
The enemy has struck violently and without 
warning. The enemy has profited from 
treachery and deceit. And overnight all of 
this has brought such unity to America as 
we have not known in many a year. We 
have been stabbed wide awake and we have 
come up proud and strong. 

We must not discount the difficulties which 
lie before us. We must not minimize the 
forces that oppose us; they reach around the 
world and are found at every point of the 
compass. We should now fully realize that 
defeat will bring complete subjugation of our 
all to an enemy that has long regarded the 
United States as the greatest prize possible 
to win through force. We have the mineral 
resources that the enemy wants. We have 
the factories, the raw materials, the gold, and 
precious technical developments. All these 
the enemy wants—and do not forget that our 
men, our women, and our children can be sub- 
jected to slavery, as truly as are the enslaved 
populations of the greater part of Europe 
and Asia now under Axis control. Take my 
word for it, if American labor gives encour- 
agement to any such defeat, the black stain 
of it will never be forgotten. I, for one, do 
not believe that those who work because they 
have homes and loved ones here will ever 
want to be counted among the enemy. 

I have spoken of the responsibility of labor. 
It should be said—and I wish to say it as 
forcefully as possible—that management has 
an equal responsibility. Labor’s right to 
strike is labor’s right to bargain, and if labor 
is asked to forego its bargaining power fair 
play demands that management shall take 
the initiative in bringing to the council table 
all problems which mutually concern labor 
and industry. This is not the time to do 
away with mediation, conciliation, and volun- 
tary arbitration. It is the time when these 
agencies should be strengthened and their 
practical use encouraged. I believe the 
American people want the workers to have 
everything that is justly theirs. They do not 
want justice now advanced at the point of a 
bayonet or at the emergency of strikes. The 
way to meet these needs is through confer- 
ence methods, and the best assurance that 
labor will do its part is that management 
shall take leadership in promoting collective 
agreement in free and voluntary ways. I 
hope this will prove to be one of the benefits 
which we may be able to salvage out of our 
present difficulties. 
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I have voted for every appropriation for 
national defense for use here and abroad and 
shall continue to do so. We must realize 
that as we ere putting our money into war 
activities some measure of sacrifice will be 
required of all of us. Many things to which 
Wwe are accustomed we shall now give up with 
a willing spirit. We should find as much 
pleasure growing out of these luxuries as 
we have found in growing into them. 

There are a few vital problems which would 
yield to the united thought of a congress of 
representatives of labor, agriculture, industry, 
investment, and the Government. I should 
like to see the President call such a meeting 
the first of the new year. I believe it would 
do much to clarify a number of issues and 
to bring a unified working policy before the 
American people which is now so greatly 
needed. This is not a partisan proposition. 
It is for the welfare and preservation of the 
American principles to which all of our peo- 
ple stand committed. 





Fees for Obtaining Defense Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, December 16), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD an editorial from today’s Wash- 
ington Post relative to fees obtained for 
services in helping to obtain defense 
contracts. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of December 18, 
1941] 


TOMMY THE CORK 


Thomas G. Corcoran, once special attorney 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and former close confidant of the President, 
has given a Senate investigation committee 
some startling facts about the amount of fees 
obtained for his services in helping to put 
through certain defense contracts. Mr. Cor- 
coran unblushingly denied that he is a de- 
fense-contract broker. With an effrontery 
that is staggering even in an era which finds 
the border line between right and wrong dif- 
ficult to distinguish, this slick young man 
waved aside charges of selling his “influence” 
by asserting that he did not know just what 
the word means. Still it serves nobody’s pur- 
pose, except possibly Mr. Corcoran’s, to quibble 
over the meaning of a word, especially as the 
former Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
attorney has himself spread certain damning 
facts on the record. By his own admission 
he has obtained $100,000 in fees on four de- 
fense contracts within the past year. That is 
10 times his former annual Government 
salary. One concern which he advised about 
securing a Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion loan has paid him $65,000 in fees so far, 
and there is more to come. What Mr. Cor- 


coran calls his knowledge of “what the Gov- 
ernment likes and does not like” is doubtless 


worth all of $65,000 and a good deal more to 
clients who under his expert guidance land 
a Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan 
of several millions of dollars for financing a 
defense plant. 

Nobody supposes for an instant that a single 
dollar of this whopping fee has been used to 
bribe any Government official. Nor is there 
any suggestion of illegality about the trans- 
action. As Mr. Corcoran says. there is noth- 
ing “wrong” (at least in a legal sense) in 
earning money by helping other men earn 
money, whether the profits of clients come 
from private operations or work on defense 
contracts. Nevertheless the sense of decency 
of the average citizen is deeply offended when 
former Government officials “cash in” on 
their inside knowledge and connections by 
making exorbitant charges for their services 
as go-betweens. Once again there will be a 
painful reflection on the decline in our moral 
standards. Indignation is only heightened 
when, as in this case, the taker of the fees 
doesn't even have to solicit customers in order 
to sell his special knowledge, “influence,” or 
what have you. Indeed, the value of Mr. 
Corcoran’s services is so great that he has to 
take special precautions to safeguard his 
privacy. 

There are, of course, some former Govern- 
ment Officials with such high standards of 
personal conduct that they would never con- 
sent to use their past public connections to 
feather their own nests. But such men, un- 
happily, are becoming increasingly rare. 
Yet the public tolerance of the kind of prac- 
tices which Mr. Corcoran freely acknowl- 
edges is largely responsible for the spread of 
the influence racket—the unblushing extor- 
tions practiced (quite legally) by “inside” 
lawyers and lobbyists who know s0 well how 
to exploit a public emergency. Such abuses 
are not easily suppressed by legislation. For 
it is hard to draw the line between legitimate 
charges for necessary intermediary services 
and outright sales of “influence.” The most 
effective way to combat the “influence racket” 
is to create public sentiment against it—to 
educate citizens to regard it with as great 
detestation as they do highway robbery. In- 
deed, the isolated highwayman is not nearly 
so great a public menace today as the host of 
parasites who extract rich livings from de- 
fense undertakings that directly or indi- 
rectly have to be paid for by people who are 
risking their lives and giving their labor to 
win the war. 





A Member Absent on Other Public Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, December 17, 1941 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the REec- 
orp shows that I was absent for several 
days recently when some very momen- 
tous decisions were made by Congress. I 
wish here to make brief explanation that 
my absence from the House then was due 
to official public business in the far West 
at the very time Congress was called 
upon to accept the challenge of war 
thrown down by the three aggressive na- 
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tions with whom we are at war. I was 
one of the five Members of the House ap- 
pointed by the Speaker to accompany the 
funeral train of Senator Alva Adams, 
which left Washington on the evening of 
December 2, carrying the Senator to his 
home and to his long rest in the Rocky 
Mountain State of Colorado. Previous 
to the death of Senator Adams, a sub- 
committee of the House Public Lands 
Committee, which included myself, had 
been appointed to open hearings on De- 
cember 8 in San Francisco relative to a 
proposed change in existing Federal law 
concerning the distribution of power and 
water to San Francisco and other bay 
cities. 

After the funeral of Senator Adams I 
proceeded to San Francisco to meet with 
the other members of the committee for 
the hearings. I arrived in San Francisco 
about 10 o’clock Sunday night, Decem- 
ber 7, and got more complete news of the 
treacherous and terrible assault by Japan 
upon our island possessions. At that 
moment it was literaliy impossible for 
me to return to Washington in time for 
the contemplated House action on Mon- 
day. On consultation wit!: the chairman 
of the committee, it was decided to pro- 
ceed with the business at hand in the full 
confidence that our colleagues present 
in Washington would faithfully represent 
all Americans by their votes on the reso- 
lution likely to be put before Congress on 
December 8. This conviction was so 
firmly held by me that I spoke to an 
Associated Press reporter in San Fran- 
cisco early on December 8, saying that I 
felt confident that the House would vote 
a declaration of war on Japan ‘with less 
than a half dozen dissenting votes. 

Had I been present in the House on 
December 8, I should certainly have 
voted “yes” on the resolution declaring 
the existence of a state of war with 
Japan. Although I had hoped against 
hope that our country might avoid a 
declaration of war against the European 
aggressors and that we might do our part 
toward their suppression by furnishing 
the weapons for the destruction of such 
international outlaws, yet the declara- 
tion of war on us by Germany and Italy 
left no other course open for us but an 
acceptance of the challenge. I did not 
anticipate its coming within a few hours 
after the declaration concerning Japan, 
but had I been present in the House at 
that time, I would have voted in the 
affirmative on all of these war resolutions. 

After all, the declaration of war, or a 
state of war in this case, is a formality 
which does not change the military sit- 
uation so much, but does make clear to 
the whole world how the forces of de- 
cency and civilization are lined up on the 
one hand against the forces of aggression 
and barbarism on the other. Now, there 
can be no quibbling as to where any hu- 
man being stands in his attitude and 
action in this momentous. conflict. 
Pleased as I am thus to state publicly my 
own position, I am far more pleased to 
recall that by every vote of mine since 
becoming a Member of this body, and by 
every act as a Member of Congress, I 
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have scught to strengthen the defenses 
of our country and prepare America to 
play adequately her part in this world- 
shaking struggle. I am more than grati- 
fied that, following the leadership of our 
great Commander in Chief—who years 
ago saw clearly behind the veil of the 
future what some of us saw but dimly, 
the part we must play to preserve human 
liberty and constitutional government— 
we did take adequate and proper steps 
to do our part. 





Extension of Liability for Military Serv- 
ice and Registration of Manpower 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 





Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the bill as recommended by 
the Committee on Military Affairs. That 
committee, after hearing the testimony 
of our military experts, has recommend- 
ed the continuation of the present mini- 
mum draft age of 21 years, and the ex- 
tension of the upper limit to 45 years. 
This will give us, it is estimated, an Army 
of between five and six million men, 
including the 1,800,000 now in the serv- 
ice. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that each year approximately 1,200,000 
young men reach their twenty-first birth- 
day, thereby becoming available for 
service. Thus, without taking any boys 
between 18 and 21, we will have a larger 
potential reservoir of selectees than we 
can possibly train and equip in the next 
year or more. During the last World 
War the greatest number of men in- 
ducted into the service in any 1 month 
was 300,000, and under our present train- 
ing program the rate of induction has not 
exceeded 150,000 per month. 

No one knows how long the war in 
which we are now engaged will last, and 
it may be that before it is over we will 
have to reduce the draft age below 21 
years, but until it becomes necessary I 
do not favor the conscription of boys in 
the 18-to-21 age group. In taking this 
stand I am but following the recom- 
mendation of the House Military Affairs 
Committee, which has given careful 
study to the question. Its members have 
declared that such action is unnecessary 
at this time. 

There are many reasons why this 
younger group should not be called until 
their services are actually required. In 
the first place, they have not reached 
full maturity. Moreover, a great many 
of them are still in high school or col- 
lege. They have not yet broken their 
family ties. There is at present no com- 
pelling reason for disrupting the lives of 
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our youth in the 18-to-21 age group by 
taking them into the service. We should 
first exhaust the potential manpower in 
the 21-to-45 age group. 

During the last World War we raised 


an army of more than 4,000,000 men with _ 


a draft age of only 21 to 31. While it is 
true the age limit was extended to 18 and 
45 shortly before the armistice, not a sin- 
gle man below 21 years of age was ever 
drafted. 

Should at any time in the future it be- 
come imperative to lower the age limit 
below 21 years, tr President will have 
no difficulty in securing the necessary 
legislation. In its declarations of war 
against Japan, Germany, and Italy, the 
Congress pledged all the resources of the 
country to bring the conflict to a success- 
ful conclusion. These resources include 
our manpower as well as our material 
wealth. The Congress has demonstrated 
on several occasions recently that it can 
act quickly and with unity when the in- 
terest of the country requires. 

While the bill as recommended by the 
committee provides for the registration 
of all male persons between the ages of 
18 and 65, this is merely for the purpose 
of taking a census of our manpower and 
does not in itself involve drafting for 
military service. My objection to lower- 
ing the age limit below 21 does not apply 
to this provision of the bill. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me re- 
peat that I shall stand by the committee 
bill, providing for a draft age of 21 to 45, 
and shall oppose any amendments of- 
fered from the floor to lower the age limit 
below 21 years. 





Let’s Enhance National Security by Giving 
Our Youth Maximum Benefits of Edu- 


cation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, December 17, 1941 





Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, admit- 
ting that young men in their later teens 
make the best soldiers, so far as adven- 
turous spirit and courageous daring play 
a part, I am reluctant to have our coun- 
try now induct into actual military serv- 
ice young men of later teen age. I be- 
lieve that much which is fundamental 
and basic in the training of a soldier 
can be furnished young men in our high 
schools and junior colleges. I wish both 
for their sake and for the country’s sake 
to give all youth such basic training, 
unless it is absolutely necessary for na- 
tional defense and safety to call them 
earlier into the service. I believe this 
represents the views of the educational 
leaders of our country and I believe that 
classroom teachers, school principals, and 
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superintendents recognize the obligation 
of our school system to make good use of 
those years to train properly the youth 
committed to their care. 

Having been a college instructor and a 
public-school man most of my life, I can 
look at our problem from the angle of the 
patriotic educator. There have come to 
my desk recently communications from 
certain of my college friends, particularly 
eminent educators and scientific men in 
Arizona and at several State universities. 
Dr. W. W. Carpenter and Dr. A. G. Capps 
of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, in urging me to support 
liberal Federal aid for education, had this 
to say expressing their own views: 


We suggest, if the act for registering all men 
between the ages of 18 and 65 is made law, 
that those between the ages of 18 and 21, ap- 
proximately 3,000,000, unless already in the 
service, be immediately examined and as- 
signed somewhat as follows: 

a. Those who would profit by professional 
training. 

b. Those who should be given industrial or 
agricultural training. 

c. Those who could profit by training not 
included above. 

d. Those who are now qualified to serve in 
some special capacity without further addi- 
tional training. 

e. Those who may not be qualified to serve 
and who cannot profit by professional and 
technical instruction. 

We would suggest that all persons who 
qualify under a, b, and c be inducted into the 
United States Army and assigned to the uni- 
versity, college, teachers college, or junior col- 
lege of their choice where they will spend 
one-half or more of their time in the pursuit 
of their specialties and the remainder in mili- 
tary instruction. The students should receive 
Army pay, food, and lodging. The housing 
cculd be cared for either by already existing 
buildings or the construction of barracks. 

In order to care for this vast army of youth, 
every available university, teachers college, 
junior college, etc., would have to cooperate 
to the fullest extent. Naturally, our cur- 
riculum would be disrupted, but the might 
and power of our institutions would become 
available to render the maximum service in 
training personnel needed by the combat 
forces and the assurance that we will have 
trained professional workers for the future. 

Furthermore, we suggest for your considera- 
tion the possibility that teachers in service 
and in training who come within the pro- 
visions of the Selective Service Act be given a 
certain type of military training and assigned 
by the War Department to teaching if that 
appears to be their field of greatest contribu- 
tion to the total defense. 

We humbly present these suggestions to 
you. They represent only cur own personal 
reactions. We are writing as two individuals 
and not for any institution or organization. 


Mr. Speaker, us a Member of this body 
Iam naturally deeply concerned in Amer- 
ica’s total preparedness and as an edu- 
cational leader of wide experience I am 
thoroughly convinced that the facilities of 
American education have not been fully 
utilized in the training of America’s de- 
fenders. The school teacher is abroad in 
our land. He is most patriotic and 
anxious to serve his country, not only in 
his day and generation, but to relay his 
efforts through succeeding generations. 
Let us give him a chance and our boys, our 
country, and our future will be the safer 
through his efforts. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 18, 1941 


RADIO PROGRAMS CONDUCTED BY THEO- 
DORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the printed tran- 
script of a series of five radio programs 
entitled “What Price Defense?” which 
were broadcast over the coast-to-coast 
network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, on successive Fridays, from 9:15 
‘to 9:30 p. m., starting November 14 and 
ending December 12. 

This series—a public-service feature— 
was conducted by my dear friend, Theo- 
dore Granik, well-known attorney and 
founder and chairman of the American 
Forum of the Air. 

The programs consisted of informal in- 
terviews by Mr. Granik with key defense 
officials. Among these were: November 
14, Leon Henderson, Administrator, Office 
of Price Administration; November 21, 
Donald Nelson, Executive Director, Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board; No- 
vember 28, Charles F. Palmer, Coordi- 
nater, Division Defense Housing Coordi- 
nation; December 5, Rear Admiral] Emory 
S. Land, Chairman, United States Mari- 
time Commission; December 12, Floyd 
B. Odlum, Director, Division of Contract 
Distribution of O. P. M. 

As a result of these informative inter- 
views may thousands of our citizens have 
a better understanding of our defense 
problems, and understanding the prob- 
lems they will cooperate more fully and 
contribute more freely to the sacred cause 
to which the country is now dedicated. 
In rendering this public service Mr. 
Granik contributed, without compensa- 
tion, his time, his energy, and his ability. 
As long as America can boast of men 
possessing the same deep sense of public 
duty which Theodore Granik has so often 
demonstrated we need have no fear for 
democracy’s ultimate triumph. 


THE FIRST IN A SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS— 
THEODORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FORUM OF THE AIR, INTERVIEWS LEON 
HENDERSON, ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF PRICE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The ANNOUNCER. What price defense? In 
cooperation with the Office for Emergency 
Management, Mutual presents the first pro- 
gram in a new series of off-the-record inter- 
views with leading defense officials. Our pur- 
pose in this public-service feature is to bring 
you answers to some of the significant ques- 
tions that men and women everywhere are 
asking about our national-defense effort. 
Where does little business fit in the defense 
picture? What is your interest in price con- 
trol? What does national defense mean to 
your pocketbook? What does it mean to your 
plans for that new home? Will you be able to 


buy a new car next year? The man who will 
conduct these interviews, who will ask the 
questions you want answered, is Theodore 
Granik, well-kncwn attorney and chairman 
of the American Forum of the Air. His guest 
tonight is the Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, genial and forthright, 
Leon Henderson. You can obtain printed 
copies. of the What Price Defense? series by 
writing to Theodore Granik, care of WOL, 
Washington, D. C. And now here is Mr. 
Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. Granik. Leon, the members of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
weren't very kind to your price-control bill, 
were they? 

Mr. HENDERSON They made some material 
changes in it, Ted, if that’s what you mean. 

Mr. Granrk. But were the changes really 
important? 

Mr. HEeNpDERSON. I should say they were, 
Ted. The committee’s amendments strike at 
the very heart of the bill. I'm afraid that 
what’s left won’t enable us to do the job of 
holding prices down. 

Mr. Grantx. According to the newspapers, 
Leon, agriculture seems to have gotten a 
special break. What is this business about 
average prices between 1919 and 1929? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, the bill as introduced 
way last August was especially liberal to 
farmers. It provided that the prices of farm 
products could not be fixed until they got to 
110 percent of parity, or the prices on July 19, 
1941, whichever v.as higher. The committee 
accepted and modified .hose standards but 
added a new one which is even more favorable 
to agriculture. A. matters now stand, Ted, 
prices can’t be fixed on any farm product 
until the price exceeds 110 percent of parity, 
o” the price on October J, 1941, or the average 
price of that farm product from 1919 to 1929. 

Mr. GraNnix. You mean, Leon, you can’t set 
a price below the highest price represented by 
those three? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s just it. Let me see 
if I can give you an example. Well, last 
summer you remember suga™ was rising very 
rapidly in speculative market. We put a 
ceiling on raw sugar at 34 cents a pound. 
That ws a very fair price, and it has saved 
millions of dollars for consumers, but the 
lowest ceiling we would be alJowed to estab- 
lish on s- gar if this bill passes would be 4.7 
cents a pound. In fact, we’d be compelled to 
raise the price to 4.7 cents from 3.5 cents if 
the bill ¢ ssed. That is an added cost of over 
a cent a pound on refined sugar. Now, Ted, 
there are 175,000,000 people in this country 
who use sugar, and I think some of these 
consumers will be a little sore, don’t you? 

Mr. Granix. In other words, this is bound 
to affect the cost of living. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, indeed. food prices, 
for instance, under this agricultural provi- 
sion, would be permitted to increase 13 to 15 
percent above current levels before we could 
do anything about it. It just isn’t possible 
to control inflation unless you can control 
the cost of living. If the cost of living con- 
tinues to rise unchecked, labor naturally will 
want higher wages to maintain its standard 
of living. Then when wages go up industrial 
prices will be advanced, and up goes parity 
prices again. Then the whole routine starts 
all over again. That’s what they mean when 
they say “the vicious spiral,” Ted, and you 
can’t break it unless you can keep the cost of 
living under control. 

Mr. GRANIK. I suppose, Leon, this three-way 
protection to agriculture would also affect 
the price of clothing, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Henperson. Of course; and food and 
clothing are, as you know, the principal ele- 
ments in the cost of living for a whale of a 
lot of people in this country. Take food. On 
the present basis, the average workingman’s 
family spends about $360 a year for principal 
foods. If the law passed the way it bas been 
amended, these foods could go up another 


' $50, that is, from $360 to $410, before the 
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Government could take a single step to do 
anything about it: I don’t like the way you 
use that word “protection,” Ted. Price con- 
trol is also protection for agriculture. Farm- 
ers have to buy food and implements and 
fertilizer and land. It took the American 
farmer 20 years to crawl out of the mess in 
which the last war inflation left him. It is 
a mighty poor kind of protection, in my judg- 
ment, which dumps agriculture back into the 
same old rut again. Sometimes, you know, 
I wonder if the farmérs themselves know 
exactly what some of the professional farm 
spokesmen are really plugging for. 

Mr. Granixk. But, Leon, I thought there 
was some farm support for the bill which 
the administration proposed? 

Mr. Henperson. Sure there was. I believe 
that farmers and farsighted farm spokesmen 
are behind the price-control tegislation. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Claude Wickard, who 
is an Indiana corn and hog farmer himself, 
testified in favor of the bill, and so did Ed 
O’Neal, president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, one of the most influential 
of the farm organizations. The Gallup poll 
itself showed that a big majority of the farm- 
ers are pretty well satisfied with prices as they 
are today, and they don’t want another run- 
away inflation. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, Leon, what can be done 
about it? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, it is up to Congress 
now. The committee’s bill will be debated on 
the floor of the House within the next 10 
days, and you know as well as I do what the 
result will be. 

Mr. Granik. All right, Leon. I know how 
those things are. What else did the commit- 
tee do to your bill? 

Mr. HEenveRSON. Well, they struck out the 
licensing provision. 

Mr. GRANIK. What’s the effect of that? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It makes all the difference 
in the world in our ability to see that our 
price ceilings are lived up to. 

Mr. Granik. I don’t get it. You mean that 
in order to control prices you have to have the 
right to say who can engage in business? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not at all. The license is 
strictly and solely an enforcement device. 
Under the bill as introduced anybody can get 
a license. Even if we had any intention of 
investigating everybody that wanted to engage 
in a particular business, we couldn’t do it. 
We've too much else to do. This price busi- 
ness is a big job. 

Mr. GrRanrk. Well, how would a license 
serve to help enforcement? 

Mr. HENDERSON. It’s direct, Ted. If a seller 
persists in violating a price ceiling and over- 
charging consumers, you can take away his 
license. 

Mr. Granix. But you’ve got other penalties 
you can apply against violators. 

Mr. HeNpERSON. That’s true. But criminal 
prosecutions to put a man in jail are often 
pretty harsh, and civil prosecutions where you 
undertake to fine him are long and cumber- 
some legal affairs, and something more direct 
is needed. 

Mr. Grantx. That may be; but, at least, if 
you attempt to fine a violator or put him in 
jail, he gets his day in court. 

Mr. Henperson. That’s right, Ted; but 
don’t think for one moment that a violator 
wouldn’t have any rights if the Government 
undertook to withdraw his license. He can 
have his day in court, too. The power to 
withdraw a license is properly limited, I can 
assure you. This idea of licensing people in 
connection with price control isn’t something 
new. Other countries have done it—Canada 
and England are doing it now—we did it 
ourselves in the last World War. And, as a 
matter of fact, in his final report as Food 
Administrator of the last war, Herbert Hoover 
said that the licensing power was the back- 
bone*of his control over food prices. Practi- 
cally all experience has convinced all of us 
that the stakes in this business of preventing 
inflation are too high to be fussy about. 








Either we are going to fix prices or we aren’t. 
And without the power to license, we stand 
a good chance of failing. 

Mr. Grantx. Now, Leon, don’t get excited 
about it. 

Mr. HenpDERSON. I’m sorry, but I feel pretty 
deeply about licenses because I don’t want to 
see this country plunged into a disastrous 
inflation. 

Mr. GrantK. Well, I am for anything that 
will avoid it, but let’s pass on to buying and 
selling. I couldn’t understand the signifi- 
cance of the committee’s amendments from 
the stories I read in the newspaper. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, it’s like this: Almost 
every day we run into a situation where, if 
we could buy up a small part of the produc- 
tion that is creating all the trouble, we'd be 
able to eliminate the price problem. Some- 
times this high-cost production is domestic, 
sometimes it’s imported, but in times like 
these we need every bit of it. To let a mere 
handful of output run up the price of the 
entire supply, doesn’+ make sense in terms of 
preventing inflation. The answer is to have 
the Government buy up the high-cost pro- 
duction and sell it at a loss, if necessary. 

Mr. Granik. Wouldn’t that be pretty ex- 
pensive? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not as expensive as you 
might think, Ted. As a matter of fact, I 
think I could show you that the Govern- 
ment would save money on the deal. They 
did in the last war, because if the Govern- 
ment doesn’t use this method and take a 
loss on a little bit of the production, it will 
have to pay a higher price for the entire 
amount which it has to purchase. 

Mr. GraNnIk. Private consumers would also 
benefit, wouldn’t they? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Of course. In copper, for 
example, every cent increase in price would 
cost the Government and private consumers 
$32,000,000 a year, but a relatively small part 
of the $32,000,000 will take the high-cost pro- 
duction off the market and save the rest of 
the money. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, Leon, did the commit- 
tee make that sort of thing impossible? 

Mr. HEenpERSON. Not entirely, but they sure 
fussed it up. They eliminated the revolving 
fund which would have made the operations 
so much easier. Moreover, they eliminated 
imported commodities which are giving us 
a lot of trouble. Lots of things we eat and 
wear are imported. 

Mr. Granix. Another thing, Leon; if I re- 
member correctly, the original bill said some- 
thing about triple-damage suits. Did they 
get by? 

Mr, HenpersoNn. No, Ted; it didn’t. It was 
eliminated by the committee. 

Mr. Granx. Was it important? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I think so. You see, 
the provision made it possible for a consumer 
to sue anyone who overcharged her more 
than the ceiling price and sue for three times 
the overcharge, or $50 whichever was greater. 
As an enforcement device this has proved 
very effective abroad and even in this coun- 
try in connection with the Wages and Hours 
Act. It would add much to this bill. It 
would give the consumer the assurance that 
she could protect herself from unjustified 
price increases which were in violation of the 
ceiling prices. In other words, this would 
give the housewife the right under the law 
to look after her own interests and without 
asking Washington for help. 

Mr. Granik. What else did the committee 
do to the bill? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, Ted, I’ve mentioned 
the most important changes, but there are 
a number of minor ones which don't make 
much sense to me, but, then, maybe I’m 
prejudiced. I can say this, however, every- 
thing the committee did tended to weaken 
the bill. Not a single solitary change 
strengthened the bill. As introduced last 
August the bill represented the minimum 
steps which had to be taken to prevent an 
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upward spiral of prices. The Banking and 
Currency Committee either doesn’t think the 
job is as difficult as I do, or the members 
aren’t as disturbed over the prospect of in- 
flation as I am. 

Mr. Granik. There is another problem that 


bothers me. After all, this price-control bill ° 


is a defense measure. Isn't a weak bill going 
to handicap the defense program? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That, of course, is the 
most serious part of it all. Every country 
has found out that without stable prices it 
cannot arm itself. Germany, Great Britain, 
Canada—all of them—sought the first thing 
to control prices. We seem to be the only 
ones who ever thought about running an 
armament program while prices were gyrat- 
ing all over the place. I’m serious, Ted. 
This is a dangerous time to try any such 
experiment. The inflationists are playing 
right into the hands of Hitler just as much as 
the isolationists. It’s almost a sure way to 
cripple the whole defense program. I’m cer- 
tain that if the people of this country knew 
the real facts about what inflation would do 
to the defense program and their own fu- 
tures, they’d march on Washington. You'd 
see the biggest petition in boots this country 
ever witnessed. 

Mr. GraNnIk. Well, Leon, I suppose the com- 
mittee’s action is just the first step in a long 
legislative process. - 

Mr. HENDERSON. I suppose so; and perhaps 
the Members of the House or the Senate will 
side with me rather than with the House 
committee. From our mail, I'd say that the 
general public is increasingly concerned about 
rising prices and they want something done 
about it. Perhaps they’ll make their wishes 
known to their representatives in Congress. 

Mr. Grantk. Thank you, Leon. Our time 
is up. 

ANNouUNCER. In cooperation with the Office 
for Emergency Management, Mutual has pre- 
sented the first program in a new series of 
off-the-record interviews with leading de- 
fense officials. This series, a public-service 
feature, is conducted by Theodore Granik, 
well-known attorney and chairman of the 
American Forum of the Air. Our guest to- 
night was Mr. Leon Henderson, Adminis- 
trator, Office of Price Administration. Copies 
of the What Price Defense? programs are 
available without cost. Address your request 
to Theodore Granik, care of WOL, Washing- 
ton, D. C. We invite you to listen again at 
this time next Friday when Mr. Granik will 
interview another prominent defense official. 
Jay Cauldwell speaking. This is the Mutual 
Broadcasting System. 


THE SECOND IN A SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS— 
THEODORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMER- 
ICAN FORUM OF THE AIR, INTERVIEWS DONALD 
NELSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, SUPPLY PRIORI- 
TIES AND ALLOCATIONS BOARD 


The ANNOUNCER. What price defense? In 
cooperation with the Office for Emergency 
Management, Mutual presents another pro- 
gram in the new series of off-the-record in- 
terviews with leading defense officials. Our 
purpose in this public-service feature is to 
bring you answers to some of the significant 
questions that men and women everywhere 
are asking about our national-defense effort. 
Where does little business fit in the defense 
picture? What is your interest in price con- 
trol? What does national defense mean to 
your pocketbook? What does it mean to 
your plans for that new home? The man 
who conducts these interviews, who will ask 
the questions you want answered, is Theo- 
dore Granik, well-known attorney and chair- 
man of the American Forum of the Air. His 
guest tonight is Mr. Donald Nelson, who, as 
executive director of the Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board, occupies one of the 
most responsible positions in the Nation’s 
entire defense organizations. You can ob- 
tain copies of the What Price Defense? 
series by writing to Theodore Granik, care 
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of WOL, Washington, D. C. And now here 
is Mr. Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. GRANIK. Mr. Nelson, I have been look- 
ing forward to this interview for some time. 

Mr. Netson. I’m not sure I like the way 
you say that, Ted; sounds almost threaten- 
ing. What’s the plot tonight? 

Mr. Grantx. Simply this, Don: Many of 
my friends are small manufacturers. They 
have been asking a lot of questions and 
registering a pretty long list of complaints. 
In fact, I got a list of them with me tonight. 
Some of them look pretty tough I hope you 
have the answers. 

Mr. NeEtson. I'll do my best. You know 
we receive occasional inquiries from small 
manufacturers ourselves; something like two 
or three hundred a day. 

Mr. Granixk. In that case this will hardly 
be a new experience for you. But before we 
get into the questions, tell us something of 
the functions of your office. Everyone knows, 
of course, that you are Executive Director of 
the Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
Now, that’s a pretty long title; just what are 
your duties? 

Mr. Netson. The Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board has the job of controlling the 
distribution of our needed materials so as to 
insure that all our defense and essential 
civilian needs are met. That means we must 
make certain that none of these supplies are 
used for things the Nation does not need 
badly until all of our really vital needs have 
been met. And that, of course, means that 
we are obliged to restrict the amounts of 
certain things which the less essential indus- 
tries may have in order that the more essen- 
tial industries may have enough. 

Mr. Granix. That sort of kills your Holly- 
wood prospects. I can see you're definitely a 
“no” man, with perhaps a “maybe” or two 
but very few “yeses” in your vocabulary. 

Mr. NELSON. Well, it’s not quite that bad, 
Ted. If it’s a matter of helping our defense 
effort, the answer is always “yes.” But let’s 
get into those complaints you mentioned a 
few minutes ago. I’m interested in that be- 
cause most of the complaints we receive are 
well taken. 

Mr. Grantx. Well, Don, suppose we start 
with this one. Many sound businessmen and 
economists are wondering how the country 
is going to stand up under the load of priori- 
ties that confront us at every turn. What is 
your opinion on that? 

Mr. Netson. Priorities are not the trouble. 
Our trouble, Ted, is shortages. Priorities are 
simply a means of controlling the shortages 
and keeping them from completely disrupt- 
ing our whole economic system. 

Mr. GRaNIK. Well, aren’t those shortages a 
bit exaggerated, Don? You know, when you 
speak of shortages, many people will remind 
you of the recent so-called shortage of oil and 
draw their own conclusions. 

Mr. NEtson. I only wish they were right in 
drawing those conclusions. Unfortunately, 
the shortage of strategic metals and other 
critical materials is all too real. Let me give 
you a few examples, Ted. Last month our 
military demands for copper actually ex- 
ceeded the total amount of copper produced 
in the United States during that month plus 
the amount brought in during the month 
from overseas. During 1942 there will be at 
least three customers for every ton of copper 
that can be sold to purely civilian industries 
and two potential customers for each ton of 
steel. 

Mr. GRANIK. Every businessman in the 
country ought to paint those figures across 
the top of his desk. But here is something 
that is troubling a lot of good Americans. 
We've been told almost since the cradle that 
America is the richest and most productive 
country in the world. How do you reconcile 
that with the shortages that we are now ex- 
periencing? 

Mr.NEtson. That isn’t the paradox it seems, 
Ted. We are the richest nation on earth— 
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not merely richest In point of cash money, 
but richest in Owr possessions or Our access 
to those great basic materials. The amount 
of material which we have or can get is 
more than equal to the military need. We 
have more than enough steel, copper, and so 
on to meet all our defense requirements, 
astronomical as those recuirement figures 
are. But here is the point: We do not have 
and never will have enough of those mate- 
rials to meet defense demands and at the 
same time meet the demands of an unprece- 
dented civilian boom. And an unprecedented 
civilian boom is just exactly what we would 
be having if we had the materiais to make it 
possible. 

Mr. Granix. How do you account for this 
great increase in consumer demand? 

Mr. Netson. Well, it seems to be a rather 
basic law of economics that demand generally 
follows purchasing power. And today. na- 
tional purchasing power is climbing, and 
climbing rapidly. So far, we have undertaken 
to spend $60,000,000,000 on our defense pro- 
gram. As this money is spent, it filters down 
through our economy and is translated into 
buying power. That means more people have 
more money to spend; spending it, they create 
new demands for goods. 

Mr. Grantx. I understand our national in- 
come now is around $95,000,000,000. Do you 
think it is going higher? 

Mr. Newson. Yes, indeed. It is going higher 
daily. And that ninety-five billion that you 
mentioned means that the people’s income 
today is higher even than in the great boom 
year of 1929. 

Mr. Granik. Well, isn’t that all right, Mr. 
Nelson? It strikes me as being a good thing. 

Mr. Netson. Of course it is; or, rather, it 
would be a good thing if we did not have to 
put our defense requirements ahead of every- 
thing else. Unfortunately, even though we 
are a great, rich country, we cannot possibly 
hope to meet the demands of the world’s 
largest armament program plus probably the 
greatest civilian consumer demand in all hu- 
man history. It just can’t be done, Ted. 
There isn’t any way on earth to bridge that 
gap and there isn’t any way on earth to ex- 
plain it away or to pretend that it does not 
exist. There just isn’t enough raw materials 
or processing facilities to turn the raw ma- 
terials into finished goods to fill both civilian 
and military needs. Naturally, the civilian 
needs must go short. 

Mr. Grantk. What are the chief sore spots 
in this shortage situation? 

Mer. NeEtson. They occur chiefly in metals— 
such as steel, aluminum, copper, tin, mag- 
nesium, and so on. There are shortages in 
many other things too of course; in chemi- 
cals for example, in sil. , and in other things; 
but the most pressing of them all are in the 
critical metals I just cited. 

Mr. Granik. You included copper in your 
list of shortages. If I remember correctly, our 
production of this metal runs around 140,000 
tons a month. That would make an awful 
big roll of telephone wire and would fill a good 
many kitchens with frying pans. Where does 
the defense program use so much of it? Or is 
that a military secret? 

Mr. NELSON. No, it is an open question, Ted, 
and a good one. Modern war is not merely 
fought on metals, it is fought on almost limit- 
less quantities of metals. Every bullet or shell 
that is fired—except for the largest caliber 
guns—is fired out of brass shell casing. Brass 
as you know is made largely of copper. You 
can't begin to equip an army and a navy un- 
less you have ample stocks of copper, because 
otherwise your army or navy can’t fire their 
guns. We are building a two-ocean navy; that 
calls for huge quantities of steel, the armor 
plate takes nickel, the machinery inside the 
ships need steel and copper and other metals. 
We are building thousands of tanks—steel 
and copper again. We are building many 
thousands of airplanes; to do that we need 
more magnesium and aluminum than our en- 


tire economy war using a couple of years 


ago. 

Mr. Grantx. There isn’t enough to go 
around. I mean enough to satisfy both 
civilian and military needs. 

Mr. Neztson. Precisely, Ted. 

Mr. Granix. Well, Don, what do you do in 
a situation like that? 

Mr. NEtson. We do the common-sense 
thing. We set up some form of contro] to 
make sure that where a material is scarce the 
demands which are most important to the 
nations are met ahead of the demands which 
are less important. 

Mr. Grantk. In other words you impose 
priorities? 

Mr. Newson. That’s right. Priorities are 
simply a means of making first things come 
first. Defense orders are put ahead of civilian 
orders. They get priority or first call over 
civilian orders. In that way we make sure 
that our scarce materials are not fritted away 
in the making of gadgets at the expense of 
vital defense equipment. 

Mr. Granix. How are priorities working, 
Don? Is that system adequate? 

Mr. NELSON. I’m afraid not, Ted. For that 
reason the Supply Priorities Allocation Board 
last week announced that as rapidly as possi- 
ble we shall move into a method of allocating 
the critical materials. 

Mr. Granik. Meaning just what, Don? 

Mr. Newtson. Meaning this. Allocation is 
another method of controlling the situation. 
Roughly you allocate a material when the 
supply-demand situation has become so acute 
that simple priority ratings won’t cover it any 
longer. Let me explain it this way; where 
you have almost enough of a given material 
to go around, you can make out pretty well 
by rating the various orders of that material 
in the order of their importance. But where 
you do not have nearly enough to go around, 
you can’t meet the problem just by rating the 
comparative importance of the different 


orders, simply because if you try to, a number 


of important orders won't get filled at all. 
So then, Ted, you go into allocations. 

Mr. Grantk. And just what are allocations, 
Don? 

Mr. NELSON. Well, I’d say, and I’m speaking 
in very general terms, it is a system whereby 
you apportion out a scarce material, industry 
by industry, and in some cases, factory by 
factory. 

Mr. Grantx. It looks to me like you have 
taken on some more headaches. How are 
you going to handle these allocations? 

Mr. NEtson. I con’t mind the headaches, 
Ted, as long as we're getting the job done. 
The precise method of administering this 
new allocations system isn’t fully organized 
yet. In general, however, it involves over- 
all planning and detailed knowledge of all 
the Nation’s requirements—both civilian and 
military—together, of course, with the best 
accounting you can get of the Nation's total 
supplies. 

Mr. GRANIK: That’s a man size job in itself. 

Mr. Ne.son. It certainly is. You must 
start, of course, by getting a complete pic- 
ture of military requirements, which then 
must be broken down in terms of raw mate- 
rials. Then you can tell how much of any 
given scarce material must be set aside for 
military needs. What is left will be available 
for civilian industry. 

Mr. Granrkx. Then what happens? Is there 
a general scramble by the civilian industries 
for the leavings with a first-come-first-served 
rule in effect? 

Mr. Netson. Oh, no, Ted; that’s where we 
come in with all-vations. 

Mr. GrRanrik. Well, how do you decide 
which industries get how much of the left- 
over materials? Will you apportion it on a 
straight percentage basis? 

Mr. Netson. I wish it were that easy, but 
we can’t do it that way. Let me explain why. 
Supposing we are going to have enough cop- 
per—to take an example at random—to 
meet one-third of the civilian demands, 
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That does not mean that you can simply cut 
every industry's allotment of copper to one- 
third of its demand and let it go at that. 

Mr. Granix. Wouldn’t that be the fair way 
of doing it? 

Mr. Newson. No, Ted; it wouldn’t be fair 
to the Nation. You'll see my point if I ex- 
plain this way. First some industries are 
more important than others. Some indus- 
tries you will not b» able to cut at all. Here’s 
what I mean. We must, of course, keep 
transportation, communications, and power 
service going at a very high level for the 
obvious reason that our defense program 
can’t function without them and also be- 
cause reduction of those services would very 
seriously disrupt civilian life. Consequently 
we may find it necessary to allocate on a 
much higher basis than one-third of re- 
quirements to .1ch of the key industries. 
That will mean, of course, that other indus- 
tries will have to get along on much less 
than one-third. 


Mr. Granix. Well, then, Don, how will you 
figure out what proportion an industry is 
to get? 

Mr. Netson, That is figured on the strength 
of many considerations, such as the relative 
Scarcity of the materials involved, the 
amount of employment provided per ton of 
Scarce material consumed; the kind of prod- 
uct which the industry makes; that is, 
whether it is something the country abso- 
lutely has to have, whetuer it is a necessity 
we could use in smaller quantities, whether 
it is merely a desirable item rather than a 
necessary one, or whether it is an out-and- 
cut luxury. Also, Ted, the extent to which 
the industry in question can be used to pro- 
duce defense goods has an important bearing 
on the allocations. You see, our defense 
program is going to be so enormous that we 
shall need every factory and machine which 
can possibly turn out defense items. When- 
ever a Civilian industry can be shifted over 
into defense production, it must be done. 


Mr. Grantk. Now, when you have decided 
the amounts of materials which an industry 
is to get, do you simply allot proportionate 
shares to all factories within that industry? 

Mr. Netson. Not at all, Ted. There are 
other certain additional factors to be consid- 
ered. Suppose you have two factories in a 
given industry, one in a large city, the other 
in a small town where there is no defense 
work. If you cut the operation of the big- 
city factory by 50 percent, the city itself 
suffers little and the amount of defense work 
there makes it almost certain that the men 
who are thrown out of work will get new 
jobs. But if you cut the small-town factory 
50 percent you may wreck the town, and the 
men who lost their jobs may have a very hard 
time finding other work. Thus the effect of 
allocations on the community and the 
workers will often impel one to cut one fac- 
tory more than the other, even though both 
are in the same industry. 

Mr. GrRaniIk. Well, all that adds up to 
pretty stormy weather for civilian industries. 

Mr. Newtson. Unfortunately, Ted, that is 
perfectly true. We cannot insure our Na- 
tion’s safety without asking for those sacri- 
fices. 

Mr. GrRaNIK. Won’t these allocations mean 
that some concerns will be forced out of 
business entirely? 

Mr. Netson. A concern which makes 
things which the country can easily get along 
without and which uses up comparatively 
large quantities of critical materials in pro- 
portion to the amount of employment it pro- 
vides, is apt to have a difficult time of it. Yet 
I am confident that you can rely on the in- 
genuity and energy of the American busi- 
nessman to work out a solution in many such 
cases. Small business as an institution must 
be saved. And let me assure you that we are 
particularly anxious that this shall be done. 
I doubt if we can save all small business men, 
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but we'll do everything in our power to keep 
those cases at a low figure. 

Mr. GrRanrk. Have you any idea as to how 
that might be done? 

Mr. Netson. I think a good deal might be 
done by providing for the allocation of small 
amounts of critical materials to special 
“hardship cases.” It will very often be pos- 
sible to keep a nondefense factory from going 
out of business by diverting a small quantity 
of the needed metals to it. We are going to 
try to set aside a certain amount of these 
materials to meet such demands. 

Mr. GRantk. In that case wouldn’t it be 
better to set aside enough so that all these 
little businesses could have a share? 

Mr. Netson. There again, Ted, that would 
be the easy way. But where are you going 
to get enough materials to go around? Fur- 
thermore, if you undertake to solve the prob- 
lem that way, you are bound to do it on an 
inefficient basis. Suppose you have a small 
factory which uses a large amount of cop- 
per but which employs only about 20 to 50 
men, because they happen to be making 
things in which the copper content is essen- 
tial but much lower. Since you haven’t 
enough copper to give to everyone, it seems 
to me to be obvious that you will want to 
allot what you have where it will do the 
most good for the greatest number of peo- 
ple. In other words, you will allot it to the 
10 factories which have a total employment 
of several hundred men, instead of alloting 
it to the 1 factory which employs only 20. 

Mr. Granix. Well, what is your advice to 
the small concern that you can’t help? 

Mr. Netson. Well, first, the individual man- 
ufacturer should do all he can to help him- 
self. He may find that he can shift away 
from critical materials to some substitute 
material which is not scarce. He may find 
that he can turn from the production of non- 
essential goods to the production of some- 
thing which is really needed by our civilian 
economy. He may find that he can take over 
the production of civilian goods that some 
other manufacturer had to drop for defense 
production. In some cases, careful search- 
ing will reveal some new source of supply. 
Certainly Ted, he can’t afford to just fold 
his hands and wait for the Government to 
help him out; he must do everything he can 
think of in order to solve his problem him- 
self. 

Mr. Granix. Just one more question Don, 
what are you going to do with the dollar the 
Government pays you for your year’s work? 

Mr. NELSON. I think I'll invest it in defense 
stamps. 

Mr. GRANIK. Excellent, Mr. Nelson, and 
thank you. 

ANNouNCcER. What Price Defense? In co- 
operation with the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement, Mutual has presented another pro- 
gram in its new series of “off the record” 
interviews with leading defense officials. This 
series, a public service feature, is conducted 
by Theodore Granik, well-known attorney 
and chairman of the American Forum of the 
Air. Our guest tonight was Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, Executive Director, Supply Priorities and 
Allocation Board. Copies of the What Price 
Defense? programs are available without cost. 
Address your request to Thecdore Granik, 
care of WOL, Washington, D. C. We invite 
you to listen in again next Friday evening 
when Mr Granik will interview Mr. Charles 
F. Palmer, Federal Housing Coordinator. 


THE THIRD IN A SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS— 
THEODORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FORUM OF THE AIR, INTERVIEWS CHARLES 
F. PALMER, COORDINATOR, DIVISION OF DEFENSE 
HOUSING COORDINATION 


The ANNOUNCER. What price defense? In 
cooperation with the Office for Emergency 
Management, Mutual presents another pro- 
gram in the new series of off-the-record in- 
terviews with leading defense officials. Our 
Purpose in this public-service feature is to 
bring you answers to some of the significant 
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questions that men and women everywhere 
are asking about our national-defense effort. 
Where does little business fit in the defense 
picture? What is your interest in price con- 
trol? What does national defense mean to 
your pocketbock? What does it mean tc your 


plans for that new home? The man who. 


conducts these interviews, who will ask the 


“questions you want answered, is Theodore 


Granik, well-known attorney and chairman 
of the American Forum of the Air. His guest 
tonight is Mr. Charles F. Palmer, Coordinator, 
Division of Defense Housing Coordination. 
You can cbtain copies of the What Price 
Defense? series by writing to Theodore 
Granik, care of WOL, Washington, D.C. And 
now here is Mr. Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. GrantkK. Chuck, a couple of weeks ago 
in this series Leon Henderson told me what 
a new hat might cost me if his price-control 
bill didn’t pass, and just last week Donald 
Nelson indicated what the defense program 
might mean to my chances of getting a new 
car next year. Now, before we get into our 
little session tonight, here is something I 
want to know from you: Where in Washing- 
ton can I find a house? 

Mr. Patmer. That’s a tough one, I admit, 
Ted. I wish you would ask me that question 
a few days later. We are about ready to give 
a satisfactory answer, one that not only will 
go a long way toward solving Washington’s 
tremendous housing problem but one that 
will be a model for cities facing the same 
conditions throughout the country. 

Mr. GRANIK. Maybe you’d better come back 
next week, Chuck; but in the meantime let’s 
talk about defense housing. Just where does 
your organization fit into the defense pic- 
ture? It seems to me we had a flock of Fed- 
eral housing bureaus before the defense pro- 
gram got under way. Is the Division of De- 
fense Housing a superagency? 

Mr. Patmer. No, Ted; it is not a super- 
agency. It is anything but. In fact, in 
terms of personnel, our Division is one of the 
smallest in the entire defense set-up. The 
job we have to do, however, might be what 
you call super. 

Mr. Granix. And just. what is that job? 

Mr. PALMER. It has to do with one of the 
real problems we had to face in the last war— 
one that tremendously slowed up our defense 
program then—that’s the lack of housing for 
new. defense plants. We seem to have learned 
something from that experience, and we are 
in a much better position to meet the need 
now than we were then. In a few words, 
Ted, our job is to coordinate every phase of 
housing that has any relation to defense. 
Based on information we receive from the 
Army and Navy, Office of Production Man- 
agement, and the local industry, we are in a 
position to know where new housing will be 
required. Our job then is to determine that 
need in terms of the number of houses, their 
general location, and to bring together all 
means of housing production, both public 
and private. to zet the housing there quickly. 

Mr. GrRanriK. After you have determined 
that, do you then set about letting contracts 
for the construction of these units? 

Mr. PALMER. NO; we don’t. We determine 
the need and report our findings to the Pres- 
ident. We include in that report the locality, 
the number of houses to be constructed, and 
recommend the broad policy to be followed 
in each case. After the President has ap- 
proved our recommendations the actual task 
of getting construction under way where pub- 
lic projects are found necessary is primarily 
the responsibility of some one of the Federal 
agencies equipped to supervise a construction 
job. 

Mr. GRANIK. With the thousands of new 
defense plants going up all over the country, 
this housing pfoblem of yours becomes one 
of the Nation’s biggest businesses. Now, I’ve 
talked with many local contractors, and some 
of them resent the Government coming in 
and taking the business away from them. 
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What are you going to do about those fellows, 
Chuck? 

Mr. Patmer. Ted, if there ever has been 
any real resentment, it is rapidly disappear- 
ing as the businessmen of the country learn 
the real purposes of our program. Here is 
what I mean: First, defense-housing ccn- 
tracts are let to private contractors. The 
builder himself has always welcomed this 
business. In some localities, earlier in our 
program, some financing institutions had a 
feeling that Government financing of de- 
fense housing would take business away from 
them, but today we have a better under- 
standing all down the line. 

Mr. Granix. In other words, Chuck, pri- 
vate business is pretty much a vital adjunct 
to the whole program? 

Mr. Patmer. More than that, Ted. The 
private-business end of the program is abso- 
lutely essential. You know we are all in this 
thing together. Take this angle alone, and 
it’s thought provoking. All Government 
housing is of a low-cost mass-production 
nature. The type of house we are interested 
in having built today is valued at not more 
than $6,000 with a rental income of not more 
than $50 a month. Large private develop- 
ments of this sort in the past have been the 
exception, rather than the rule. As a result 
of what the Government is doing now, and 
before this thing is over, private money may 
see a tremendous opportunity in the low- 
cost-housing field for the emergency period. 

Mr. GrRantK. That’s all to the good, Chuck, 
but I have been asked how private industry 
can get into large-scale housing now if it 
can’t get the materials with which to build. 

Mr. PALMER. Let me answer that this way, 
Ted. The first thing we must realize in this 
entire picture is that national defense comes 
before all else. Private industry can get into 
large-scale, low-cost housing today if this 
contributes to national defense. It can ob- 
tain the necessary materials for that pur- 
pose. And the job is big enough to challenge 
us all. 

Mr. GRaNIk. But in doing the job, of 
course, to me as a layman, it seems as if some 
toes might be stepped on. For instance, the 
local real-estate operator. 

Mr. PaLMeEr. Well, Ted, in any program as 
tremendous as our all-out effort to pre- 
serve democracy, there are bound to be some 
instances of that sort but I feel fully justi- 
fied in saying that we have been fortunate in 
keeping these cases at the very minimum. 
And here is the way we are doing it: First 
of all, this housing program only goes into 
communities where defense industries are 
located. If the housing facilities in the com- 
munity are such that no additional con- 
struction is necessary, or if private industry 
in that community indicates it desires to 
undertake the job, we stay out of the pic- 
ture altogether, and fall over ourselves with 
thanks to the private interests. Every pri- 
vately built house means one less house that 
the Government will have to build. 

Mr. GRANIK. I'd say that was sticking to 
democracy’s way of doing things. Now, when 
you go into a community to survey defense 
housing needs, what general rules do you 
follow? 

Mr. Parmer. There are many rules, Ted, too 
many, in fact, to cover in detail now. Gen- 
erally, however, it works this way. The kind 
of housing needed for any given community 
depends on a wide variety of factors. In any 
case, we only recommend new permanent 
construction up to the percentage of sub- 
standard housing which exists in the com- 
munity. Further, the kind of housing needed 
may be all of one type, or of many different 
type:, again depending upon the community's 
requirements. Trailers, for example, are used 
where there is an urgent, immediate need for 
temporary shelter. Demountable houses, 
which can be taken down and moved else- 
where when the emergency is over, are recom- 
mended for places that are not expected to 
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maintain their present population after the 
emergency. Of course, the great bulk of the 
program is permanent housing, which will 
remain as a local assex in each community. 

Mr. Granix. Up to this point, Cruck, we’ve 
covered some of the vital phases of the com- 
munity’s relationship to the program. Now, 
what about .ae individual? I know a chap, 
for instance, who has moved his family to a 
defense area to engaz~ in defense work. He 
hasn't been able to find a house and has to 
spend all his money for a high-rental apart- 
ment. Does your office do anything for that 
man? 

Mr. PaLmer. Yes; we do, Ted. If that man 
is in the lower-income brackets, defense hous- 
ing will t2 provided for him as sooa as phy- 
sically possible. In the meantime, in more 
than 200 cities we have what are known as 
homes-registration offices, which are volun- 
tary organizations established in cooperation 
with our office, the Division of Defense Hous- 
ing Coordination. 

Mr. Granitx. They help the defense worker 
to find suitable quarters? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes; that is part of their job. 
The Homes Registration Office does its ut- 
most to find available accommodations for 
workers and their families in existing homes, 
but it goes much further than that. In co- 
operation with the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration it will even send an expert out to 
your home.to advise how, if you wish, you 
can remodel your house so that you may rent 
part of it to defense workers. 

Mr. Grantx. Fine, Chuck, but haven't rents 
in these localities jumped way up beyond 
what many defense workers can afford to 
pay? 

Mr. PatmeEr. I suppose, in some instances, 
that is true. Without limi. ~*~ controls, 
prices always go up with increas. demand. 

Mr. GRantK. Well, what are you doing 
about it, Chuck? 

Mr. Patmer. That is a matter of rent con- 
trols and out of our field. Leon Henderson 
can tell you more about that than I can; 
that is under Leon’s jurisdiction. As you 
know, fair-rent committees are being set up 
in many regions and these, I imagine, will 
relieve that situation considerably. 

Mr. Granik. In what other way do you help 
the man who writes to Washington for help 
in finding a house in a defense area? 

Mr. Patmer. We make his problem our per- 
sonal problem, Ted. We report to him on 
our plans for his community; we tell him 
when defense housing will be available and 
we also advise where to go to get one of these 
houses. 

Mr. Granix. Wouldn't you call that an un- 
usual degree of cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment and the individual? 

Mr. Patmer. Perhaps it is, Ted, and it is 
one of the many healthy byproducts of our 
great national-defense program. Many as- 
pects of that program, not only in our divi- 
sion but in many others also, serve to make 
us a closer-knit, more united people, with a 
greater understanding for the other fellow’s 
problem. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, there is plenty of room 
in the world today for that kind of under- 
standing. But getting back to the problems 
of the individual. All of us can’t be in de- 
fense work and, of course, the man who isn’t 
has problems, too. 

Mr. PaLMerR. You're referring to the man 
who wants to build a house just because he’d 
like a new house, are you, Ted? , 

Mr. Grantk. That’s exactly what I mean. 
Suppose I want to build a house for the sim- 
ple reason that my family has outgrown our 
apartment. Is that possible with all this 
priority business going on? 

Mr. PaLMER. I can best answer that by ask- 
ing you & few questions, Ted. Are you @ 
defense worker? 

Mr. GrRaNniIk. Well, no, Chuck, I’m a lawyer 
by profession. Unless, of course, you con- 
sider this What Price Defense series we're 
doing in the category of a defense job. 


Mr. Patmer. I like your What Price De- 
fense program, Ted, but I’m afraid that 
doesn’t qualify you as a defense worker. 

Mr. Grantx. Well, then the answer is “No,” 
period. 

Mr. Parmer. O. K. Now, do you live in a 
defense area? 

Mr. Granix. Yes, Chuck, I live in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr, Patmer. I’m afraid, Ted, you might 
have a problem building a house. Before the 
Government can help you with priorities you 
have to answer “yes” to both questions. That 
is, you have to be a defense worker living in 
a defense area. 

Mr. Granix. Then we nondefense workers 
are out of luck entirely even if some of us 
should happen to have the money to build a 
new home? 

Mr. PatmeR. Oh, no, Ted; anybody who 
wants to can build a house with no Federal 
restrictions or regulations whatever if—and 
this “if” is as big as the house you want to 
build—if he can find all the materials he 
needs to do it. 

Mr. Granix. In other words, if I have all 
the materials piled up in my back yard, I can 
go ahead and build the house, no matter 
what the cost might be. 

Mr. PaLmer. Exactly; out, of course, there 
aren’t many back yards of that kind around, 
and, incidentally, if you put off building that 
house of yours, you will be holding in reserve 
that many man-hours of labor to help take 
up the slack in our economy when “that 
man,” as the British say, is licked. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, I guess I'll play safe and 
renew that lease on my apartment. Now, 
Chuck, to get back to the business of building 
the defense houses. What do you do about 
materials in that field? Many of us have 
been led to believe that all our critica] metal 
supplies are going into battleships, tanks, 
shells, guns, and equipment of that kind. Is 
there anything left over for house building? 

Mr. PaLMeEr. It’s not a question of materials 
being left over for house building, Ted. The 
construction of defense homes is every bit as 
important as the building of a battleship, 
because one is directhy dependent on the 
other. You certainly can’t build any type of 
armament without men, and by the same 
token, you can’t get workers to make a gun 
unless you have a place for them to live. And 
that place must be a good place. These de- 
fense workers are engaged in exacting, vital 
jobs. For top production their morale must 
be always at peak. It is hardly necessary for 
me to add that a good home is the starting 
point in a nation’s morale. 

Mr. Granik. Along those lines, Chuck, I 


- think every American will be glad to pigeon- 


hole his plans for a new home in the interest 
of more defense production and more na- 
tional security. But to get back a moment 
to my question about materials. The situa- 
tion as I understand it is this. The builder 
submits his application to the local office of 
the Federal Housing Administration, which 
checks it for certain requirements. Then 
what happens, Chuck? 

Mr. Patmer. The application for priorities 
is then sent to our defense housing division 
field offices for approval. We determine 
whether or not the housing in question will 
serve our defense program. If it does we ap- 
prove the application. If it doesn’t we turn 
it down. After approval of the application, 
Mr. Nelson’s division issues the priority 
c rtificate. 

Mr. Granix. Have you had many of these 
applications coming in? 

Mr. PALMER. Yes; we have. As a matter of 
fact, we have had something like 98,000 such 
applications come to us during the past 7 
weeks. Rather, I should say, we have ap- 
proved that many, we have received many 
more than that. While I am on this point, 
Ted, I’d like to emphasize the importance of 
the figure of 98,000 approved applications. To 
me that is one of the most significant indica- 
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tions of private industry’s coming into this 
defense program all the way. 

Mr. Grantx. Well, we must all sooner or 

later assume a greater role in the program. 
Now, after these contractors get thelr priority 
certificates, do they have any trouble getting 
the materials? ‘That is, are there enough 
doorknobs, sash weights, electric wires, and 
whatnot to go around? 
_ Mr. Parmer. That’s a hard question to an- 
swer, just the way you ask it, Ted. I might 
say that the buildings are going up, that the 
necessary accessories are coming through, and 
the Division of Defense Housing Coordination 
is doing everything in its power to help the 
builder get the materials he needs. 

Mr. GraniIx. Just what form does the help 
take? 

Mr, Patmer. Well, here are a few specific 
ways in which we help the contractor get his 
materials when he encounters difficulties 
even with his priorities certificate. It some- 
times happens that a particular dealer sup- 
plying a contractor is overwhelmed with other 
defense orders of equal importance to the 
housing order in question. The contractor, 
in locating other sources of materials, might 
lose valuable time. That’s where we come in, 
Ted; we help that contractor locate another 
dealer and thus keep delays to a minimum. 
Another way in which we serve is in the case 
of materials not on the critical list; that is, 
materials not governed by priorities, such as 
gyp lath boards. Many of these materials, 
while not on priority, are not plentiful. The 
builder might have trouble locating them or, 
even upon finding a source, might have 
trouble getting them. When requested to do 
so by the builder, we contact the manufac- 
turer or the dealer and point out to him the 
importance of filling the contractor’s order, 
again saving precious time. 

Mr. Grantk. In what other way do you 
help, Chuck? 

Mr. PaLMER. Oh, there are countless varia- 
tions of the two instances that I have just 
cited. For example, in such things as utility 
connection, water meters, lights, etc., we can 
again he helpful by pointing out to the local 
authorities the importance of the defense 
housing project under way. 

Mr. GRANTIK. Well, from all this, Chuck, I 
gather that your job goes well beyond the 
responsibility of coordinating the defense 
housing program, as great and vast as that 
job is. Now, what about the aftermath of all 
this? I mean after the emergency is over. 
What is your off-the-record opinion? 

Mr. PatMeErR. Well, off the record, Ted, and 
with thousands of our fellow citizens listen- 
ing in, I’d say—and, of course, this is pure 
conjecture—I’d say that this defense housing 
program is the best thing that ever happened 
to the country. 

Mr. Granix. Again, Chuck, may I ask in 
just what way? 

Mr. PatmeEr. In its social aspects. But be- 
fore I get into that let me make it clear that 
this program is, first and last, one of defense 
production. It is designed and administered 
to produce more weapons of defense That 
is our prime objective. All else is secondary. 
Now, however, it is true that when the emer- 
gency is over the defense housing program, 
as well as other phases of the defense pro- 
gram, will have very worth-while social ad- 
vantages. For instance, all defense housing, 
as we have already discussed, is within the 
$6,000 limit. That means we are building 
houses for thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple who otherwise would not have them. As 
you remember, Ted, prior to this defense 
housing program most home construction in 
America was in the higher-priced field. And 
in some of our big cities houses renting for 
less than $50 a month could hardly be called 
homes. And, furthermore, many of these 
new homes will be integrated into the slum- 
clearance program later. But let me assure 
you, Ted, the $50-a-month house that these 
defense workers are getting is not a shack. 











It is a modern king’s palace, well insulated, 
well constructed, and equipped with modern 
conveniences. 

Mr. GRANIK. Well, Mr. Palmer, I can easily 
see the social advantages of that program. 
What about the economic aftermath? That 
is, how will all this defense-housing con- 
struction affect our economy after the emer- 
gency is over? 

Mr. Patmer. I think this, Ted: The de- 
mands of the defense program for materials 
have virtually stopped all house building in 
the nondefense field. Already there is a 
terrific of new housing needs and 
that backlog will increase as the defense pro- 
gram rolls on. When the forces that de- 
mocracy is now fighting have been defeated 
the tremendous housing demands that will 
have been built up should serve as a very 
comfortable cushion for the shock caused by 
abrupt stopping of many defense industries. 
I am speaking of demands for the more 
expensive homes. But, further than that, 
the large-scale building of homes under the 
$6,000 class should point new markets for 
private industry in this field that it hasn’t 
touched as yet. By that time, Ted, you can 
get out of your apartment and build that 
house you have been looking for. 

Mr. GrantK. Excellent, Mr. Palmer, and 
thank you. 

The ANNouNcER. What price defense? In 
cooperation with the Office for Eemergency 
Management, Mutual has presented another 
program in its new series of off-the-record 
interviews with leading defense officials. 
This series, a public-service feature, is con- 
ducted by Theodore Granik, well known at- 
torney and chairman of the American Forum 
of the Air. Our guest tonigh* was Mr. Charles 
F. Palmer, Coordinator of the Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination. Copies of 
What Price Defense? programs are available 
without cost. Address your request to Theo- 
dore Granik, care of WOL, Washington, D. C. 
We invite you to listen in again next Friday 
evening when Mr. Granik will interview Rear 
Admiral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission. 


THE FOURTH IN A SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS— 
THEODORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
FORUM OF THE AIR, INTERVIEWS REAR ADMIRAL 
EMORY S&S. LAND, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


The ANNOUNCER. What price defense? 
Mutual presents anothe- program in its se- 
ries of off-the-record interviews with leading 
defense officials. Our purpose in this public- 
service feature is to bring you answers to some 
of the significant questions that men and 
women everywhere are asking about our na- 
tional-defense effort. Where does little busi- 
ness fit in the defense picture? What is your 
interest in price control? What does na- 
tional defense mean to your pocketbook? 
What does it mean to your plans for that 
new home? The man who will conduct these 
interviews, who will ask the questions you 
want answered, is Theodore Granik, well- 
known attorney and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air. His guest tonight is 
Rear Admiral Emory 8S. Land, Chairman, 
United States Maritime Commission. You 
can obtain printed copies of the What Price 
Defense? series by writing to ‘Theodore 
Granik, care of WOL, Washington, D. C. 

And now here is Mr. Granik, our John Q. 
Public. 

Mr. Grantk. Admiral Land, I know, of 
course, that the Maritime Commission, of 
wich you are chairman, is not a division of 
the Office for Emergency Management, but 
many of us have an idea that it is part of the 
Navy in some way or the other. Now, is that 
a fact, Admiral, or are you an independent 
Government agency? 

Admiral Lanp. I can well understand that 
there might be some misconception on that 
score, Mr. Granik. The Martime Commission 
is an independent Government agency. That 
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means its five members are appointed by and 
responsible to the President as the head of 
the executive branch of the Government. As 
now constituted, it was created by law in 
1936. That law charged the Commission with 
the duty of developing and maintaining an 
adequate, well-balanced merchant marine, 

Mr. Granix. And by merchant marine, Ad- 
miral, you mean all commercial vessels and 
their crews? 

Admiral Lanp. Exactly; it is up to us to see 
that this fleet of passenger, cargo, tanker, and 
miscellaneous vessels is operated in such a 
manner as to serve the best interests of our 
country when she is at peace, at war, on 
guard against a foreign enemy, or in the proc- 
ess of adjusting herself to post-war conditions. 

Mr. Granik. That sounds like a large order, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Lanp. It is, Mr. Granik. I am 
glad to say that the order is being filled. 
Never before in our history have we been 
building ships a rapidly and as efficiently 
as we are at the present time. Virtually to 
a@ man, the shipbuilders and ship operators 
of America are cooperating to meet the na- 
tional emergency. The bridge of ships which 
President Roosevelt ordered stretched across 
the Atlantic between the United States and 
the war zone ‘ being built. Raw materials 
essential to maintain the accelerated pace of 
our defense production are being brought up 
from the rich mines of our good neighbors 
to the South. Th. same thing is true of the 
Far East. As a result of this unprecedented 
effort, there is being created under the 
American flag a merchant marine whose size 
and vitality will pay rich dividends to the 
taxpayers i1 terms of post-war trade. The 
United States got off to a slow start, Mr. 
Granik, in the building of a merchant fleet 
worthy of uer position in world affairs. But 
that is history. 

Mr. Granix. And tonight, Admiral, we are 
concerned with the present and the future. 

Admiral Lanp. Right. 

Mr. Grantx. Now, Admiral, let’s get down 
to cases. What you have just said sounds 
swell, but exactly what do you mean in terms 
of new vessels? 

Admiral Lanp. All right, Mr. Granik. Here’s 
exactly what I mean: The Maritime Commis- 
sion has set for itself a goal of 1,200 new 
vessels, with every last one of them in actual 
Operation by the end of 1943. During the 
latter part of this year and all of 1942 our 
quota is 600, with another 600 marked down 
for 1943. 

Mr. Granix. Admiral Land, we hear a great 
deal these days about shortage of materials. 
How do you reconcile that with this am- 
bitious program? 

Admiral Lanp. That’s a good point, Mr. 
Granik. It is perfectly true that we have 
experienced some delays through shortages 
of materials, but that’s one bottleneck which 
we are rapidly eliminating. To help provide 
a steady flow of materials, we have created 
within our own construction division a pro- 
curement section. This shipbuilding pro- 
gram in which we are engaged, like all other 
phases of national defense, is going to re- 
quire real sacrifices on the part of our civilian 
population. I am sure any of our listeners 
will gladly forego some of their luxuries in 
the interest of our national safety at sea. 
But I think we are solving tiie production 
problem. Take the month of December. Our 
production schedule, based on daily reports 
from inspectors in the shipyards, shows that 
there will be launched 30 vessels between 
December 1 and New Year’s Eve. That means 
we will ring out the old year with a ship a 
day. 

Mr. Granik. So it’s a ship a day to keep 
the enemy away. 

Admiral LANp. Well, the crying need of the 
moment in this fight to stem the tide of 
Hitlerism and the shackles it would fasten 
upon all the free peoples of the world cer- 
tainly is ships and more ships, Mr. Granik. 
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When I make that statement 1 am but echo- 
ing the words of the President, and none can 
doubt their truth. 

The only question has been, Can the United 
States fill the bill? Having reached the ship- 
a-day stage at the present time, a further 
speed-up is about to occur. By the middle 
of 1942, 2 ships a day will be sliding down 
the ways. In January, 39 vessels are sched- 
uled for launching, and in February there 
will be 40. Of the 30 vessels being put into 
the water during December, 25 are Liberty 
ships—those which we have designed to meet 
the emergency—4 are general-cargo vessels, 
and 1 is a tanker. I mention this fact to 
illustrate, Mr. Granik, the truth of my pre- 
vious statement that our buildin, program is 
a well-balanced one. 

Mr. Grantk. On the strength of what you 
have just said, Admiral, I gather that a large 
number of these vessels which the Maritime 
Commission is building are being used to 
meet the demands in the great increase in 
domestic transportation, and the remainder, 
of course, are designed for the “bridge of 
ships” across the Atlantic? 

Admiral Lanp. That’s right, Mr. Granik. 
We are producing the various types of vessels 
which the anti-Axis nations will need to fight 
this war to a victorious end. And we aren’t 
going to be too late. Forty-eight individual 
shipyards on the Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, 
and the Pacific coasts are operating right now 
at full throttle. We now have fabricating 
shops and assembly lines. The raw materials 
are delivered at the front door and out the 
back come the completely fabricated and pre- 
assembled parts ready to be secured in place 
in the hull that is rising on the shipway. 

Mr. Granix. Well, isn’t this business of pre- 
fabrication in shipbuilding something new, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Lanp. No, Mr. Granik, it isn’t par- 
ticularly new but never before has it been 
put to such practical and extensive use as it 
is today. In one yard, for example, there is in 
the course of construction a plant to pre- 
fabricate all of the superstructures of the ves- 
sels to be built there. Another yard, which 
specializes in tanker construction, has carried 
out the assembly line idea to a point where 
many of the primary portions of the vessel 
are preassembled. This particular yard—I 
am not taking an isolated case—is turning 
cut tankers, from keel laying to delivery, in 
7 months. And soon that time will be cut to 
6 months and possibly 5. 

Continuing the same line of thought, Mr. 
Granik, the way we are building ships for this 
war as contrasted with the methods employed 
in the last makes it possible to transform 
some types of unskilled worker into a skilled 
worker in a matter of weeks instead of in a 
year or more. 

Mr. Granix. That point you just made, Ad- 
miral, about the opportunities for unskilled 
workers in the shipbuilding program is an 
extremely interesting one. It gives a ccm- 
forting sense of realism to our all-out-for- 
defense slogan. Now, let me approach this 
shipbuilding question from a slightly differ- 
ent angle. What about the future of the 
small business man? Donald Nelson, Execu- 
tive Director of the Supply, iorities, and 
Allocation Board, was a recent guest on this 
program, and we discussed the plight of the 
small businessman at some length. Suppose 
you tell us, Admiral, what the Maritime Com- 
mission is doing on that score? 

Admiral Lanp. We are doing a great deal in 
that respect. We are very proud of our rec- 
ord of furthering the administration’s policy 
of farming out preparedness and lend-lease 
contracts. Over a year ago the Commission 
realized that the day was not far off when 
a rapid expansion of its shipbuilding facili- 
ties would be the urgent need of the day. A 
very thorough study was made. From that 
study came the facts which enabled the 
Commission to map out a program of action 
when action might be needed. 
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Now, I am glad to say, the Maritime Com- 
mission is purchasing machinery and equip- 
ment for the emergency phase of its ship- 
building from approximately 450 concerns 
in 32 States. 1 -rther, by agreement with 
prime contractors, the Commission is able 
to assure subcontractors emergency orders 
whenever practical. This practice of spread- 
ing ‘he work has broken what would have 
been a serious bottleneck. Many inland 
manufacturers are producing the finished 
products which are going into the new ships. 
This has greatly reduced the congestion in 
the industrial centers adjacent to the coasts. 
And while these 32 States are furnishing 
manufactured goods for our shipbuilding, 
when you see a vessel sail out of an American 
harbor, remember that each of the 48 States 
has contributed something necessary to her 
success aS a marine carrier. 

Mr. Granix. Then, Admiral, adequate ship- 
ping is not of importance or of interest only 
to the States along the seaboard? By that 
I mean & man in some inland State, such as 
Kansas, has a vital stake in the success or 
failure of your program. 

Admiral Lanp. He certainly has. If 1 re- 
member my commercial geography correctly, 
Kansas is a wheat State with oil fields in the 
southern part along the Oklahoma border. 
Great Britain needs food and she needs oil. 
She must have them if she is to keep Hitler 
on the continent. This country is pledged 
to produce those sinews of war and to see 
that they are not sent to the bottom in mid- 
Atlantic. 

Now, toiling in the wheat fields beneath 
the hot sun and pumping oil out of the 
ground are not easy jobs. Prompt delivery 
of the workmen’s products in ships so con- 
structed as to be adequate for the war trade 
will mean the toil of the laboring man and 
the dcllars he pays in taxes to finance those 
ships have not been expended in vain. The 
United States is a Nation now unified in 
thought and effort as we seek to protect our 
freedoms. 

Mr. Granik. Admiral Land, I’m a lawyer, 
not a shipbuilder. I’m learning a lot tonight 
as are those who are listening in. I would 
like you, if you will, to help erase from my 
mind a very vivid picture I have of what hap- 
pened after the last war. I know it’s an old 
story—Hog Island and the rotting hulks—and 
I know the Maritime Commission has profited 
by what happened the last time we built to 
beat an aggressor nation. 

Admiral Lanp. We certainly have learned a 
few things, Mr. Granik. 

Mr. Grantk. But tell me, Admiral, just 
why aren’t we going to be in the same pre- 
dicament after this war that we were in after 
the last war? 

Admiral Lanp. Well, the shipyards now in 
operation are turning out vessels to meet 
every possible wartime or post-war need The 
standard design C-type cargo ships and 
tankers, for example, are fast, efficient, and 
economical to operate. And the rest of the 
ships sliding down the ways under our ex- 
panded program are more than fit for foreign 
commerce after the war. The Liberty ships, 
during the era of world reconstruction, will 
be capable of holding their own on less com- 
petitive routes than those on which the 
standard types will sail. But everyone of 
these vessels is seaworthy, both technically 
and commercially and will play a vital part in 
our maritime commerce when the shooting 
ends. 

Now. we have or will have the ships. I 
suppose you are interested in what We are 
going to do to keep their hulls filled? 

Mr. GRANIK. I am sure we all are. 

Admiral Lanp. The Maritime Commission’s 
after-the-war program is based on the sound 
policy which the President has enunciated on 
a number of occasions. He maintains and 
we heartily agree that the United States must 
reassume and maintain our rightful posi- 
tion on every essential trade route for our 
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already in operation to prevent a slump 
when we are no longer forced to defend our 
homes and our liberties. 

The war, Mr. Granik, has brought us a 
tremendous amount of foreign trade. Much 
of that we must and will retain. New mar- 
kets for our exports must and will be found. 
Experience is a great teacher. Certainly we 
have learned that we cannot assemble a great 
production machine such as is now taking 
shape for the defeat of Hitler and then sud- 
denly dismantle it when the emergency has 
passed. After this war the United States 
will have the proper shipping facilities to 
place it on a competitive parity with all the 
other nations of the world. Then we'll go 
after the business, and we’ll get it. I think 
that answers your question. 

Mr. Grantk. Thank you, Admiral, it does, 
Now we have the ships and we have the 
trade necessary to keep them in operation, 
or at least the promise of it; where are we 
going to get the manpower to operate the 
vessels? After all, you are completing a ship 
a day, but what are we doing to train men to 
man these ships? 

Admiral Lanp. The Maritime Commission 
has one entire division devoted exclusively to 
training ships’ officers and seamen. ‘With 
our present facilities, plus whatever additions 
we may make from time to time, we will 
have turned out 3,500 deck officers and engi- 
neers and 15,000 seamen by the end of 1943. 
I’ve seen hundreds of these applicants for 
vacancies in our cadet and seamen schools, 
and they're as hardy a looking bunch of 
youngsters as I’ve ever seen. They're tomor- 
row’s heroes, sung and unsung, in the making. 

Mr. GrantK. How do you train all these fine 
young Americans, Admiral? 

Admiral Lanp. Shore stations for classroom 
work and land drills are maintained by the 
Commission on all three coasts A major part 
of the training period is spent at sea aboard 
regular commercial vessels. The boys learn 
while they work, with good pay to boot. At 
the moment we are seeking enlistments for 
seaman training. We want men desirous of 
doing something for their country in its time 
of emergency, and of preparing for a lifetime 
career. After all, there is no time like the 
present. If anyone now listening is between 
the ages of 18 and 23, without physical de- 
fects, a citizen, and the possessor of a gram- 
mar-school education, write the United States 
Maritime Commission, Washington, D. C., and 
we'll tell you the rest. We want men who 
mean business, but it won’t do any harm to 
state that during the 6 months’ training 
period you will be paid $21 a month with your 
keep free. If you make the grade and are 
graduated, you start at $72.50 a month. plus 
board and bonuses. And wartime bonuses 
pull that pay minimum up to around $200 a 
month. 

The United States needs ships and men for 
the merchant marine, Mr. Granik. And it is 
getting them. Let’s make it full speed ahead. 

Mr. Granrx. Thank you, Admiral Land, for 
your very excellent description of our mer- 
chant marine and the future of the United 
States as a maritime power. 

Admiral Lanp. And thank you, Mr. Granik. 


THE FIFTH IN A SERIES OF RADIO BROADCASTS— 
THEODORE GRANIK, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
FORUM OF THE AIR, INTERVIEWS FLOYD ODLUM, 
DIRECTOR, CONTRACT DISTRIBUTION DIVISION OF 
OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


The ANNOUNCER. What price defense? In 
cooperation with the Office for Emergency 
Management, Mutual presents another pro- 
gram in a series of off-the-record interviews 
with leading defense officials. Our purpose in 
this public-service feature is to bring you an- 
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swers to some of the significant questions that 
men and women everywhere are asking about 
our war effort. Tonight’s program deals with 
the part little business plays in the victory 
program. The man who conducts these in- 
terviews, who will ask the questions you want 
answered, is Theodore Granik, well-known 
attorney and chairman of the American 
Forum of the Air. His guest tonight is Mr. 
Floyd Odlum, Director, Contract Distribution 
Division. You can obtain copies of the What 
Price Defense? series by writing to Theodore 
Granik, care WOL, Washington, D. C.. And 
now here is Mr. Granik, our John Q. Public. 

Mr. Grantx. Mr. Odlum, now that our 
country is actually at war, what happens to 
your plans with respect .to small business? 
Are they pigeonholed for the duration? 

Mr. Optv.t. Not at all, Ted. Now that we 
are actually at war, fighting the three most 
evil and treacherous forces in world history, 
America needs its small-business. structure 
more than ever. Tonight it’s not so much 
a question of ou: saving small business but 
rather one of small business. saving the 
country. 

Mr. Granitx. Some people have asked me 
why you consider small business so impor- 
tant. After all, they point out, it’s the big 
fellows who turn out the guns, tanks, and 
planes. 

Mr. Opium. That is perfectly true. But 
tanks and planes and all other military 
equipment are not made of a few pieces— 
there are thousands: of parts that must be 
put together to make the finished product. 
That’s where many of the little manufac- 
turing plants can best serve today, making 
the parts that feed the big plants for the big 
job of assembly. : 

Mr. Granix. Isn’t that a question of sub- 
contracting, Floyd? But before you answer 
that, I’m sure some of our listeners would 
like to hear you explain just what a sub- . 
contract is. 

Mr. Opium. A subcontract, Ted, is an 
order from one company, usually a big 
manufacturer, for parts or subassemblies 
from another. Perhaps a better name for 
the system is farming out work. Large 
plants that can assemble big weapons, like 
ships, tanks, and planes, get contracts from 
the armed services for the completed items. 
Then they get smaller firms to make some 
of the bits and pieces for them under sub- 
contracts. The big manufacturer puts the 
bits and pieces together in his own plant. 
The little fellow thus makes a priceless 
contribution on a big job that he couldn’t 
possibly do himself. 

Mr. Optum. The production of the big 
plant is speeded up, and the day when Ja- 
pan’s assault upon us shall be punished, is 
brought that much nearer. Then, of course, 
in a military sense, the little manufacturing 
plants scattered as they are throughout the 
country, are less vulnerable to enemy attack 
and even if one shou‘d be attacked and 
destroyed the disruptive effects are not 
nearly as great as would be caused by the 
destruction of one of the larger plants. 

Mr. GRraNnIk. Well, that makes subcontract- 
ing pretty essential in our war effort, doesn’t 
it, Floyd? And I suppose we're doing a lot 
of it. 

Mr. Opium. It is essential, Ted, and we're 
doing a lot of it, but not half enough. And 
this is definitely no time for halfway meas- 
ures. The Axis forces have a 6-year start on 
us. They’re gambling that we cannot in- 
crease our production fast enough to catch 
up and stop them. We can do it and we will, 
by spreading armament jobs into thousands 
of additional qualified plants, through more 
subcontracts and more orders from the War 
and Navy Departments to suitable smaller 
firms. 

Mr. Granix. And that brings us right back 
to your division. Your official title, as I un- 
derstand it, is Director of the Contract Dis- 











tribution Division of Office of Production 

t. Could we gather from that, 
you have a lot to do with passing our con- 
tracts? 

Mr. Opium. No, Ted, my division has no 
/ contract-making powers whatsoever. Au- 
thority to enter into actual contracts rests 
with the War and Navy Departments, the 
Maritime Commission, and other purchasing 
organizations of the Government—where it 
belongs. Our job is to help them find the 
manufacturing plants they need and, in turn, 
to help the small factories find the Govern- 
ment procurement offices and the big war- 
goods contractors who have work they can 
do. We're something like a matrimonial 
agency, introducing factories to jobs. After 
that, it’s up to the manufacturer to convince 
the t officer or the prime con- 
tractor that he ought to get the order. 

Mr. Granik. We have been hearing a lot 
about saving little business. Someone 
raised the point a few days ago that the im- 
portant job now was to save the country 

* * that there was not time to devote 
attention to any particular group. How 
would you answer that objection? 

Mr. Opium. I'd like to answer that by re- 
peating again, Ted, that it is not a matter 
now of saving little business just for that 
sake alone. I believe, and I believe strongly, 
at small business is very necessary as a 
of our whole productive effort—essen- 
civilian as well as military. Remember 

There are nearly 200,000 manufactur- 
plants of all kinds and sizes strewn across 
the United States. Of that number, 70 per- 
cent employ 20 people or less. 

In other words, there are three or four times 
as many small manufacturers as there are 
big fellows. We need that productive ca- 
pacity desperately—we need it for arma- 
ments and we need it for essential civilian 
goods. Many of these smaller plants are 
adapted to the job of making bits and pieces 
for war weapons. For the safety of this Na- 
tion the owners of such plants must use all 
the ingenuity they possess to convert them as 
quickly as possible to war work. Other small 
plants can step right in and take over needed 
civilian production that is now occupying 
larger facilities well suited to arms making. 
Through our field offices in every State in the 
Union we are helping manufacturers decide 
what jobs they are best fitted to tackle. But 
we cannot reach them all overnight. It seems 
to me that the small plants must not be 
allowed to shut ¢--/n pending the time when 
a wi.e decision can be made as to the role 
each must play. Not only because we need 
their productive power, Ted, but because 
many communities depend solely on the 
small plants for their support. Close those 
plants down and you have paralyzed a whole 
town; multiply that many times and you 
have disrupted our entire economy. And I 
am sure that you and all our listeners will 
agree that we have enough on our hands now 
without taking on the problems of déstitute 
towns. 

Mr. GRANIK. We certainly have, Mr. Odlum, 
but how are you going to keep these plants 
going if we don’t have th> materials? 

Mr. Opium. That, of course, is the problem. 
Materials needed for war production must not 
be used for anything else. Materials needed 
for essential civilian economy must not be 
used for frills anc nonessentials. But there 
are materials in varying degrees for essential 
civilian production, and in this field, it seems 
to me, can be found the answer to small 
business. No one wants to hurt small busi- 
ness. The Office of Production Management 
is sympathetically studying this whole ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Grantik. Aside from the basic problem 
of getting materials to the small-community 
plant, isn’t there some way that they can 
Pool their facilities, and thus be in a better 
Position to contract direct with the Govern- 
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. ment, or at least be in a position to handle 


larger subcontracts? 

Mr. Optum. Yes, Ted; there is, and it is now 
being done. Some concerns which individ- 
ually aren't large enough to handle a con- 
tract or even « subcontract, are getting to- 
gether and organizing a defense 
association. Then they go after war work 
together and parcel the bits and pieces out 
among themselves. Any manufacturers in- 
terested in forming pools like this ought to 
get in touch with one of our fi d offices. You 
know, we’ve set up nearly 100 field offices in 
industrial centers throughout the country, 
and we're opening more as fast as we can. 
They are staffed with experienced production 
men and engineers who can provide informa- 
tion and guidance. Any manufacturers in- 
terested in forming pools like this ought to 
get in touch with one of those offices. They 
will learn how to go about it without getting 
into trouble with the antitrust laws. 

Mr. Granix. That comes under the heading 
of sound business, Floyd. But her. is another 
problem that confronts small concerns. How 
can the manufacturer who employs, say, 20 
men find out what the Government needs 
that he can make? 

Mr. Opium. There are many ways of doing 
that, Ted; and just recently we have developed 
another very effective measure designed to 
ease that problem. We have put veritable 
catalogs of needed defense equipment and 
parts on wheels and sent them over the coun- 
try in three special trains so that the men 
of little industry, whose accumulated skills 
turned out refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
stoves, and baby buggies, can now see the 
pieces that go to make tanks, guns, and 
planes and decide for themselves what they 
can do to help achieve victory. 

Mr. Granik. Have you had any tangible re- 
sults from that program? 

Mr. Opium. Results, Ted! All industry 
knows about the results. These traveling 
market place exhibits have clarified the status 
of thousands of manufacturers. Some know 
now that they are destined for defense work; 
others that they are not adapted to it and 
must look to civilian needs to keep their 
plants busy. 

Mr. Granix. Well, Floyd, can you give us an 
actual illustration of these results you speak 
of? 

Mr. Op_um. Indeed I can. Here is a good 
example. The special trains had not been cut 
5 days before the Navy reported finding long- 
sought and badly needed sources of supply. 
At Wilmington, Del., Navy Aeronautics found 
17 sources for material that had been placed 
in the “difficult” class. At Providence, R. I., 
the Navy reported finding 4,000 to 6,000 jew- 
elry workers whose jobs might be saved by 
employment on heavy needles and aircraft 
tie rods. The trains are just one of the ways 
we've figured out to save the little fellow 
travel tickets and shoe leather. Instead of 
making him chase around the country from 
one big company to another, looking for sub- 
contract work, we’re getting the big manufac- 
turer to go see him in his own home town. 
And it has the added advantage of keeping 
them both out of Washington. 

Now, Ted, I’d like to turn the tables here 
for a minute and ask you a question. What 
would you say if I told you through the co- 
operation of our Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, we will soon launch a ship at Den- 
ver, Colo.? 

Mr. Granix. Why, Floyd, I’d say you broke 
under the strain. Everyone knows that Den- 
ver is a mile high, and that it is miles from 
any waterway. 

Mr. Optum. I grant all that, Ted, except 
the part of my breaking under the strain. 
Denver is way up in the mountains—I lived 
there for some time—but nevertheless we are 
going to have launching ceremonies in that 
city. Here’s how it happened: 

Admiral Land told you something on this 
program last week about fabricating ships 


and this case will bear him out. Through 
our Division of Contract Distribution office 
in Denver we have been successful in obtain- 
ing for 15 Colorado fabricators a large job of 
fabricating hulls for 24 escort ships being 
constructed by the Mare Island Navy Yard. 
These materials, when fabricated, will have a 
launching in Denver and then be taken over 
the Continental Divide, which is more than 
14,000 feet in altitude and down the west 
slope of the Rockies to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard on the Pacifie for assembly. 

Mr. Granix. Well, that certainly is a glow- 
ing example of American resourcefulness and 
ingenuity. These ships probably will have 
been the first to be launched twice, won’t 
they? 

Mr. Optum. Yes, Ted. The Denver launch- 
ing will feature a bottle.of snow water from 
Pike’s Peak smashed across the fabricated 
parts and when the boats hit the water un- 
doubtedly they will get the usual shower of 
champaign. 

Mr. Grantk. What of those production 
clinics we’ve been hearing about, have they 
also. proved effective? 

Mr. Opium. We’ve had get-togethers of 
prime contractors and small business men in 
New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and other cities. They’ve put thousands of 
firms on the road to subcontracts. The big 
manufacturer shows the little manufacturer 
samples or blueprints of the pieces he needs, 
and the little man figures whether his ma- 
chines can do the trick, and often they come 
to terms right there. 

Mr. Granix. What results did you get from 
the production clinic you held recently in 
San Francisco? 

Mr. Optum. It’s too early now to say just 
how much good it did, but we know that 
more than 4,000 small manufacturers talked 
turkey with well over a hundred big defense 
producers. And the big contractors were 
looking for plants to help them. Besides 
that, the little man got to know Army and 
Navy officers who place orders all the time, 
and men from our own field offices. 

Mr. Grantx. In other words, the clinic idea 
is a good one. 

Mr. Optum. Yes; we have definitely proved 
that point. With the help of the country’s 
manufacturers we’re going to put on more 
than 200 major clinics next year and a lot 
more little ones for smaller towns. But we 
don’t want to run big contractors ragged with 
invitations to a dozen different clinics at the 
same time, so we’re working out an orderly 
plan. We are dividing the country into four 
big regions and organizing a clinic in each 
region. That will give us four major clinics a 
week. In that way big business and little 
business can do much to bring Hitler to his 
knees. 

Mr. Granrk. What about the financial 
aspects of defense production? Has the Con- 
tract Distribution Division given any thought 
to the manufacturers who have plant and 
equipment, aS well as orders but no capital, 
and who for some reason or other can’t get 
the capital from regular banking institutions? 
Can you help that man in any way? 

Mr. Optum. Yes; we have been making a 
study of this very situation. Of course, the 
Federal Reserve banks and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation can make some of 
these loans that banks are unable to make. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
prepared to give particular attention to such 
requests. 

In addition, our division is considering ask- 
ing Congress to make a specific appropriation 
to be used for such needful purposes. Any 
plant owner who is up against it for funds 
should consult his regular banker first and 
then the Federal Reserve or R. F. C.—and he 
might well also consult our nearest field office 
of the Contract Distribution Division. Our 
main State offices have men giving their whole 
time to this problem. 

Mr. Granix. Thank you, Mr. Odlum. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a sermon delivered 
by Dr. Peter Marshall, pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, on 
last Sunday, December 14, 1941. 

The sermon is on the subject of the 
most essential freedom. It deals with 
the Bill of Rights incorporated in the 
Constitution of the United States. I do 
not think I have ever heard a better or 
more appropriate sermon. It certainly 
isa timely discourse. It is comparatively 
short, and I want to ask each and every 
Senator to read it. I am sure each one 
who does will be glad I called it to his 
attention. It is a grand contribution to 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the adoption of our Bill of Rights; it 
is a wonderful contribution to govern- 
ment, to religion, and to Americanism. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Since we last met in this house of God 
many sudden and shocking things have hap- 
pened. As our President said, “December 7 
is a date which will live in infamy.” 

A dastardly and unprovoked attack has 
plunged this country into war. Already we 
can feel the changes. Nothing seems quite 
the same. There is a sense of unreality about 
many things, a certain grimness about other 
things, and in the atmosphere a quiet pur- 
pose that has sobered us all. The base 
treachery of the enemy has filled us all with 
a cold anger and resentment, and we are 
united in indignation and a strong determi- 
nation to defend ourselves and the liberties 
we hold dear. 

Our freedom is at stake. Freedom—not a 
very big word, but my how much it em- 
braces. What is freedom? 

There recently came into my hands a defi- 
nition: “Freedom is a man lifting a gate latch 
at dusk and sitting for a while on the porch, 
smoking his pipe before he goes to bed. It is 
the violence of an argument outside an elec- 
tion poll; it is the righteous anger of the 
pulpits. It is the warm laughter of a girl on 
a park bench. It is the rush of a train over 
the continent and the unafraid faces of peo- 
ple looking out the windows. It is all the 
howdys in the world and all the helloes. It 
is Dorothy Thompson asking for war; it is 
Gen. Hugh S. Johnson asking her to keep 
quiet. It is you trying to remember the 
words of the Star-Spangled Banner. It is the 
sea breaking on wide sands somewhere and 
the shoulders of a mountain supporting the 
esky. It is the air you fill your lungs with 
and the dirt that is your garden. It isa man 
cursing all cops. It is the absence of appre- 
hension at the sound of approaching foot- 
steps outside your closed door. It is your hot 
resentment of intrigue, the tilt of your chin, 


and the tightening of your lips sometimes. 
It is all the things you do and want to keep 
on doing. It is all the things you feel and 
cannot help feeling. Freedom—it is you.” 

It is quite fitting therefore, that the church 
should remember the one-hundred and fifti- 
eth anniversary of the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights. Ratification was completed on De- 
cember 15, 1791. Thus for a century and a 
half it has been established that “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

This anniversary deserves to be remem- 
bered, for, after all, it is the things guaran- 
teed in the Bill of Rights that we are fighting 
to preserve. 

Before the Bill of Rights was ratified, ever 
since the first settlers came to these shores 
seeking that liberty, they braved all kinds of 
danger, they gave up all the things that 
other men hold dear in order to find and 
enjoy this most essential of our freedoms, 
namely, religious liberty. I cannot under- 
stand why it is not always given its rightful 
place at the head of the list of freedoms. 
The others follow it and depend upon it, and 
were it not for religious freedom, the others 
could not exist. Religious freedom is the 
most essential because it is basic, it is man's 
attempt to set up his fundamental relation- 
ships with the universe. 

In the Declaration of Independence, the 13 
States together held as self-evident that all 
men are “endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights.” It is the recogni- 
tion of the endowment by God that is the 
basis of the further guaranties in the Bill of 
Rights. 

The founding fathers sought freedom, not 
from law but freedom in law; not freedom 
from government but freedom in govern- 
ment; not freedom from speech but freedom 
in speech; not freedom from the press but 
freedom in the press; not freedom from re- 
ligion but freedom in religion. 

The state may by due process of law cur- 
tail the freedom of a citizen at several points. 
It may direct how he shall buy and sell, and 
for what prices. It may define the limits of 
his movements and decree whether or not he 
shall travel abroad. It may under some cir- 
cumstances use his property or even take it 
away. It may even take his life if he de- 
stroys the life of another. But it may not 
tell him how he must worship or that he shall 
not worship as he chooses. It may not bring 
force to bear upon him to repeat a dictated 
prayer, to clasp his hands in ordered peti- 
tions. It may not compel him to read the 
Bible. It must not prohibit him from so 
doing. It may not by secret police or storm 
troopers make him adopt any particular form 
of worship nor prevent him from following 
the form he chooses for himself. In the realm 
of religion he is free. 

The Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
would seem to infer that he will worship God 
in some way, and it guarantees to him liberty 
to do so in his own way. 

Now this was not a generous concession on 
the part of a group of patriots indifferent to 
religion, to the interests of a small religious 
minority. People who had fought for inde- 
pendence, men and women who had crossed 
the hazardous ocean had come for the most 
part for the very things the Bill of Rights 
guarantees, and they had come prepared to 
pay the price of any hardship, even the price 
of life itself to be able to live at peace and to 
worship God as their consciences dictated. 

These are days in which we have become 
more thoughtful and more appreciative of our 
heritage since we have seen these things de- 
nied one by one to other peoples and the 
lamps of the human freedoms going out. But 
we best defend those privileges which are 
curs in the Bill of Rights by exercising them 
for it is true spiritually as it is true physically 
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and intellectually that that which is not used, 
that which is neglected will be taken away. 
There is a terrible atrophy which operates in 
every realm of life and liberty. A neglected 
Bible, unsaid prayers, a holy day made into a 
holiday, empty pews, and neglected churches 
are a strange commentary upon a people who 
claim to cherish religious freedom. 

It may be that we in America have inter- 
preted religious freedom to mean freedom 
from religion. That is how it would seem to 
be interpreted in many of our schools. 

In June there appeared in one of our 
women’s magazines a letter which was writ- 
ten by an undergraduate to the president of 
one of our eastern universities. I do not 
think I am betraying any confidence when I 
say that the author of this letter is the son of 
a distinguished surgeon in Washington. The 
letter presents the dilemma in which our 
young people find themselves today. 

“You, sir, were brought up from earliest 
childhood in an atmosphere of traditional 
Christianity amd democracy. You _ read, 
learned, and inwardiy digested the Bible. 
Nearly every Sunday you went to church, and 
there you heard and believed sermons which 
postulated the divinity of Christ, eternal 
principles of right and wrong, the existence 
of the human soul, a personal God and a 
life after death. Thanks to your early train- 
ing, your life as you have led it derives its 
meaning largely from the teachings of Jesus. 

“During your youth you also were educated 
to think that man is superior to animals, 
that he is a free agent capable of choosing 
between good and evil. Loyaity to country 
was an ideal you came to cherish, and 
schooling never caused you to doubt that 
man possesses certain inalienable rights. 
Your ‘position is typical of your generation. 

“But what ahout us, the youth of America? 
What have we been taught to revere in the 
university you direct, and in other similar 
institutions throughout the land? 

“In the modern college it is probably fair 
to say that Christianity has progressively lost 
its grip on young minds. You may have 
noticed that, unlike you, most of us have 
scarcely ever glanced at the Bible. When our 
elders refer to eternai verities, absolutist 
ethics, we are likely to recall the lesson your 
instructors in sociology have driven home— 
that morals are relative to time and place, 
that what is good in one society is bad in 
another. Such teaching is separated only by 
a hair’s breadth from the view that there can 
be no such thing as sin. Have we not gleaned 
from your very own professors of natural 
science, philosophy, and ancient history that 
religions are the product of myth and super- 
stition and that men create gods in their own 
image; that if there is such s thing as the 
soul, no scientist has ever isolated it in the 
laboratory? 

“Thanks principally to you and to your 
fellow educators, little of the learning we 
absorb includes value judgments. If a lec- 
ture seems to clash with traditional] belief, 
discussion of the fact is generally omitted. 
Our instructors the country over are accus- 
tomed to present an aloof and objective in- 
terpretation of their material, leaving us 
alone and unguided to draw our own con- 
clusions and integrate our own philosophies. 
Therefore, as one spokesman for a flounder- 
ing generation, may I ask your help in an- 
swering some questions, questions so 
desperately important to us that the whole 
course of our lives hangs in the balance? 

“What reason is there, in light of present 
knowledge, for continuing to accept any form 
of Christianity? If the implications of mod- 
ern education are what they appear to be, 
was not Jesus of Nazareth an ordinary hu- 
man whose naive outpourings reveal a sad 
ignorance of politics and economics, whose 
precepts constitute a fanatical repudiation of 
human nature as your subordinates have 
taught us to view it? If it is correct to infer 














from sociology that sin is nonexistent, why 
should we cultivate any restraints or toler- 
ate any inhibitions? If the teachings in 
American halls of learning are valid, will you 
kindly point out the fallacy in 


“The good old rule * * * 
lan 


pian, 
That they shoul. take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


“If men are but animals, why not treat 
them as such? An animal has no rights. 
The law among animals is the law of the 
strong. If man is a slave to determinism, 
incapable of a free choice, what is the value 
of the ballot, trial by jury, and civil liberties 
in general? If there is no natural law in the 
universe, how do you justify those inalien- 
able rights which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence asserts men to possess? If patri- 
otic fervor is just a manifestation of an ‘en- 
larged tribalism,’ why do you think America 
is worth defending? 

“Personally, I fail to understand how you, 
or any other college president, can expect us 
to become ardent Christians and democrats 
when the vital postulates on which these 
faiths are supposed to rest are daily under- 
mined in the classroom. 

“Some of our elders have wondered why 
we are not more excited over totalitarian 
aggression and ruthlessness. But for most 
of us the international situation is ultimately 
a case of one group of animals without rights 
or free will torturing another group of the 
same breed. No Promethean fires of faith 
and sacrificial zeal burn in our hearts. Our 
wishy-washy adherence to Christianity and 
democracy pales into nothingness alongside 
the incredible devotion of German youths 
to the Nazi creed. You may as well face the 
brute fact that our education has made the 
difference between us and you far more deep- 
striking and revolutionary than any normal 
variation in generations. 

“Our situation has indeed grown more se- 
rious than you think. Your generation must 
soon pass on to our hands the torch of de- 
mocracy and Christianity. Our hearts impel 
us to be faithful to that trust, but our heads 
that you have helped condition may decree 
otherwise. As men think, as men view the 
cosmos and human nature, so they must act. 
And when the time comes for us to act, we 
may embitter your declining years. We may 
destroy the liberal values toward which man 
has struggled down through the ages. 

“If we are to be saved, our elders must 
assist us to harmonize our education with the 
old faith. Perhaps you will say that every 
individual should grapple courageously with 
the facts by himself, that no one can do our 
thinking for us. Quite so. Yet surely with 
all the richness of your experience, with all 
your achievements, you and others like you 
can at least comment helpfully on the de- 
moralizing naturalism and relativism that 
render us impotent to face the present world 
crisis. It would seem that America has grave 
need for a brand-new humanitarian philos- 
ophy based upon modern developments in 
the arts and sciences. Callow youth cannot 
conjure up such a philosophy without guid- 
ance. 

“If our outlook is ever to rise above a selfish 
materialism somehow, sOmewhere, we must 
find an answer to our questions.” 

I am quite sure that what this student 
has written to the president of his univer- 
sity applies to a great many schools and col- 
leges throughout our country. 

Many students are positively precocious 
when discussing Hemingway, Steinbeck, and 
Huxley, but are woefully ignorant of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. They can air political 
and economic convictions both radical and 
conservative with enthusiasm, skill, and an 
amazing familiarity with the facts, but in 
debating religion, they reveal themselves to 
be spiritually illiterate, and as far as things 


the simple 
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of the spirit are concerned to have the grade 
of morons. 

This is because, as everybody knows, reli- 
gion has been crowded out of the college 
curriculum. In our large State universities 
one can find courses on everything from 
Philosophy to cheese making, from girls 
studying advanced economics to football 
heroes studying domestic science, but there 
are very few courses on religion. Even in our 
church schools, courses on religion have 
usually sunk to an inferior and unenviable 
academic status. 

It must not be assumed, however, that re- 
ligion has been entirely banished from the 
campus. Professors of literature, psychology, 
anthropology, philosophy, and history could 
not ignore religion if they wanted to. And 
even geologists, physicists, and biologists, as 
every college student can testify, do not suc- 
ceed in excluding it from their lectures. It 
is amazing how they manage to devise op- 
port’inities of dragging in religion in order to 
air their own opinions, sometimes the bril- 
liance of their sarcasm, sometimes their flip- 
pant sneers, but in far too many cases the 
straw man which such professors delight in 
tearing to pieces bears no resemblance what- 
ever to the faith, the ideals, and the convic- 
tions which are cherished by the people who 
know God. 

It has been all too painfully obvious again 
and again that schoolmen whose thrusts 
have been the sharpest and the most witty 
now least about religion. Although the se- 
lected textbook does not r-ecessarily reflect the 
beliefs of the professor nor indicate the con- 
tent of his course, nevertheless it is a rather 
good indication of what the sociologists 
throughout the country are teaching. And 
Since sociology seems to attract a greater 
number of students, we can get some idea of 
the sort of ideas that are being planted in the 
minds of our young people. 

Some of the textbooks display a bias against 
religion. Reuter and Hart, for instance, in 
their Introduction to Sociology, define re- 
ligion as an emotional attitude toward the 
unknown and uncontrolled, and insist that 
the attitude is generally one of fear. Suther- 
le-1d and Woodward in their Introductory So- 
ciology describe the conflict between science 
and religion and conclude: “But the super- 
natural realm is not banished completely. 
* * * §cience cannot penetrate all the 
mysteries of life and mind, anc the unknown 
will still continue to thrill man, pique his 
curiosity, and lead him to postulate power in 
the supernatural.” Ogburn and Nimkoff, 
whose textbook is familiar to many of our 
own young people, devote several pages to a 
section entitled “Fact and Fancy,” the impli- 
cation being that religious beliefs and ex- 
periences belong not to the world of fact but 
to that suspicious realm of the imagination. 

We thus have the amazing spectacle of 
authors who know nothing of religion, au- 
thors to whom it is all either fancy, imagi- 
nation, myth, superstition, and unreality 
attempting to dismiss with a joke and a 
shrug of sophisticated shoulders that which 
history clearly teaches is indispensable to 
democracy. 

In the United States there are 240,319 
churches with 64,501,594 members. Last 
year 1 percent of the national income was 
contributed to the churches. Yet somehow 
we are not providing for the religious in- 
struction of our youth, nor are we succeed- 
ing in exercising the privileges guaranteed 
to us by the Bill of Rights. 

Surely the time has come to break the 
taboo against religious instruction in the 
public schools. Religion ought to be taught 
to our children b, teachers who are specially 
prepared for this work. The teachers’ col- 
lege could project a course in the teaching 
of religion where the subject matter could 
be defined and the technique developed. Our 
children are souls made in the image of God, 
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and unless the Bible is a lie from beginning 
to end, unless Jesus Christ was a fiar or a 
fool, unless the church for untold centuries 
has been a fake and a farce, these souls are 
immortal, and will live forever. Unless ail 
that has been revealed to man is falsehood 
and deception, the human body is but a 
house in which the soul is living, and the 
human brain but a tool and an instrument 
which the human soul shali use. 

In the name of God, in the name of truth, 
in the name of a true representation of hu- 
man civilization, teaching about religion 
must be demanded and must be provided for 
the children of today. Certainly not in the 
name of this denomination or of that, cer- 
tainly not in the name of bigotry and intol- 
erance, but in the name of God, and in the 
name of truth, the lamp of the teaching of 
religion must be lit again. 
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Mr. BUNKER. Mr. President, my 
predecessor, the late Senator from Ne- 
vada, Key Pittman, had a keen and un- 
canny insight with respect to the future 
relations of this Nation with Japan. His 
views were expressed on numerous oc- 
casions. These views are graphically de- 
scribed in an article which appeared in 
the Carson City (Nev.) Chronicle, edited 
by a prominent Nevada newspaperman, 
Mr. Denver Dickerson. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Carson City (Nev.) Chronicle of 
December 12, 1941] 
SALMAGUND1 

This is a posthumous tribute to a man 
whose courage to say what he felt earned him 
the title of “warmonger” and “saber-rattler.” 
This is a eulogy to the late Senator Key Pitt- 
man who, probably more than any other 
American statesman, saw through the veiled 
hypocrisy of the Japanese—and said so. 

Six years ago this month—on December 
19—Senator Pittman addressed the Las Vegas 
Rotary Club and scathingly denounced Japan, 
at the same time warning America to be on 
the alert. The press, the pulpit, and the pub- 
lic at large raised their collective eyebrows at 
this startling declaration, coming as it did 
from the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Even Pittman’s colleagues 
refused tocomment. President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull told the press they hadn’t read 
the speech, which was a polite way of saying 
they had nothing to say. 

The treachery which marked Japan's sud- 
den attack in the Pacific makes Senator 
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Pittman’s Las Vegas remarks all the more 
prophetic. He said: 

“The present militarist government of 
Japan plans conquest of the entire world. 
Japan’s plan calls for an invasion of the west 
coast of the United States, taking Mexico and 
the western coast of South America. 

“Sooner or later the United States will be 
faced with the necessity of fighting for its 
very existence and if we wait too long the 
outcome will be much in doubt. We either 
can continue to retreat in the face of Japan’s 
conquest and draw up within ourselves, or 
decide where to make our stand and make 
it there.” 

“What are we to do if they grab the Philip- 
pines, which is almost sure to come? Will 
we retreat or will we stand and fight? 

“I am sick and tired of pussyfooting with 
Japan, especially since the statement of its 
delegate at the London conference that Japan 
must have a navy equal to ours because of 
their fear of war in the Pacific. 

“Iam not an alarmist, but it is time some- 
body informed the people of this Nation of 
the danger. 

“I am for peace and neutrality, but with 
the world in its present state we must de- 
cide on a policy and take a firm stand.” 

It is too bad that Senator Pittman isn’t 
here to see his predictions come true. He 
could have said, “I told you so,” but he 
wouldn’t—he wasn’t that kind ofa man. But 
as one of those who discounted his early 
warnings, we are taking this means of saying 
it for him. 


Tribute to Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, December 18 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, December 16), 1941 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that every Senator has been moved 
to observe in this afternocn’s newspaper 
the magnificent letter addressed by the 
President of the United States to his suc- 
cessor in 1956 in commendation of the 
first hero of the war, who, I am proud to 
say, was a citizen of Florida, Capt. Colin 
P. Kelly, Jr. The letter will be preserved 
in the archives of the Government and 
in the records of the White House, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it may also 
be preserved in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE Howse, 
Washington, December 17. 1941. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
1956: 

Iam writing this letter as an act of faith in 
the destiny of our country. I desire to make 
a request which I make in full confidence that 
we shall achieve a glorious victory in the war 
Wwe now are waging to preserve our democratic 
way of life. 

My request is that you consider the merits 


To the 


age—Colin P. Kelly 3d—for appointment as a 
cadet in the United States Military Academy 
at West Point. I make this appeal in behalf 
of this youth as a token of the Nation’s ap- 
preciation of the heroic services of his father, 
who met death in line of duty at the very 
outset of the struggle which was thrust upon 
us by the perfidy of a professed friend. 

In the conviction that the service and ex- 
ample of Capt. Colin P. Kelly, Jr., will be long 
remembered, I ask for this consideration in 
behalf of Colin P. Kelly 3d. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


A United America Armed With Justice 
and Right, With the Slogan “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor” Can and Will Win 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1941 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, early Gur.day morning, Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, the Japanese made a treach- 
erous and cowardly attack upon our great 
naval base at Pearl Harbor and our air 
force at Hickam Field neerby. This un- 
expected and cowardly attack cost the 
lives of 2,897 of our officers and enlisted 
men; $69 other officers and enlisted men 
were wounded and 26 were missing. 
They sank one of our big battleships, the 
Arizona, and destroyed a number of other 
naval craft, and damaged others, and 
also destroyed or greatly damaged some- 
where between 100 and 200 bombing, 
fighting, and pursuit planes. At the same 
time they made an attack on our forces 
in the Philippine Islands, Guam, Wake, 
and Midway Islands, killed a number of 
our officers and enlisted men, as well as 
citizens, and Japan declared war on the 
United States, and she has kept up these 
attacks against our country and our 
forces ever since. 

The President appeared before the 
Congress on Monday, December 8, and 
urged the Congress to declare that a state 
of war existed between the United States 
and Japan. This resolution was quickly 
adopted by the House and Senate. It is 
heartening to know the Senate passed it 
without a dissenting vote and the House 
with only one dissenting vote. 

On Thursday morning, December 11, 
1941, exactly 23 years and = month from 
the day of the signing of the armistice 
of the first World War, both Germany 
and Italy declared war on the United 
States. Again there was nothing for the 
Congress to do except to adopt resolu- 
tions declaring a state of war exists be- 
tween the United States, Germany, and 
Italy. These resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the House and Senate. 
Not a single vote was cast against either 
of them. Our country now finds itself 


| at war with Japun, Germany, and Italy. 


of a young American youth of goodly herit- | This country has no choice now except 
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to defend itself to the limit. The law 
of self-defense of individuals as well as 
nations is one of the highest laws known 
to man. Every red-blooded man must 
always stand ready to defend his own 
home and his family from attack. No 
loyal American citizen can refuse to de- 
fend his country when it has been as- 
sailed and its defenders and citizens have 
been ruthlessly and cowardly murdered 
in such an attack as was made by Japan. 
The attack on Pearl Harbor and Hickam 
Field was a massacre. 

We rejoice that very little harm was 
done to our great naval base. Our great 
fleet in the Pacific is still intact and it is 
out in force seeking the enemy. We 
know that if it finds the enemy it will 
live up to the highest traditions of a 
Navy that never knew defeat. 

It is my good fortune to represent a 
great, patriotic constituency. Its sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines have taken 
an active and leading part on land, sea, 
and more recently in the air, in all of the 
great struggles of this Nation from 
Bunker Hill to the present time. Some 
of them were with Washington at Val- 
ley Forge; others with Jackson at New 
Orleans and Perry on Lake Erie in the 
War of 1812. And still others were with 
General Taylor and General Scott in 
Mexico, while still others marched with 
Grant and Sherman; they were with 
Teddy Roosevelt at San Juan Hill and 
Admiral Dewey at Manila Bay; and 
thousands of others fought on land, sea, 
and in the air in the first World War 
and finally two of them paid the su- 
preme sacrifice in the defense of our 
country at Pearl Harbor and Hickam 
Field on December 7, 1941. 

These people of the hills of Kentucky 
heard the story of the great accomplish- 
ments of our defenders on land, sea, 
and in the air at their father’s knee and 
suckled their patriotism from _ their 
mother’s breast. They, of course, know 
no flag except the Stars and Stripes and 
know no loyalty except to the United 
States. While an overwhelming major- 
ity of them did not agree with the for- 
eign policy of the President, like myself, 
so far as I have been able to hear they 
are 100 percent behind our country. 
They have adopted the slogan “Remem- 
ber Pear] Harbor” and are determined 
to give of their fortunes, their services 
and their very lives if necessary to in- 
sure victory to American arms, avenge 
the death of our defenders and citizens, 
remove the menace of attack and wipe 
out these treacherous and bloody war 
lords in the Pacific. The American 
people are united as they never have 
been for many years. We can, we must 
and we will win this war. I would here 
end my remarks but for the unwarrant- 
ed statement on the floor of the House 
by Mr. CEtier, Democrat from New 
York, that all of those who opposed the 
President’s foreign policy should now 
apologize to the President. I was glad 
to see our colleague, Mr. Rankin, Dem- 
ocrat from Mississippi, and other Demo- 
crats take Mr. CELLER to task for his 
statement. Countless millions of loyal 
and patriotic Americans like myself had 
fervently prayed that this Nation might 
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not be again called upon to drink from 
the bitter cup of another costly, bloody 
World War. 

According to the polls more than 80 
percent, in other words more than 100,- 
000,000 Americans, were opposed to our 
involvement in the European-Asiatic- 
African War. I have not agreed with 
the President’s foreign policy. A great 
many Democrats as well as Republicans 
in the House and Senate, and I believe an 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people did not favor his foreign policy. 
I believed his foreign policy was wrong. 
In my opinion it violated the historic 
policy of this Nation that was laid down 
and followed by Washington, Jefferson, 
Monroe, Jackson, Lincoln, McKinley, and 
other great Presidents. I have continu- 
ously and consistently opposed the meas- 
ures which I honestly believed would 
likely involve us in the European-Asiatic- 
African War. I did not favor the amend- 
ment to the Neutrality Act approved 
November 1939 which removed the re- 
strictions to furnish munitions of war to 
belligerent nations; the lend-lease bill 
which gave the President almost unlim- 
ited power and credits to carry on un- 
declared wars was likewise opposed by 
me. I opposed the last amendment 
Congress made to the Neutrality Act 
which authorized the arming of merchant 
ships and sending them into the danger 
zones with munitions of war to the war- 
ring nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
backed by the United States Navy. 
Many of those in Congress who favored 
these measures were frank enough to say 
they were overt acts of war and that the 
arming of our merchant ships and send- 
ing them with munitions of war to bel- 
ligerent nations in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa was in effect a declaration of war 
through the back door. We were told 
by the President and others these acts 
were necessary to keep this country out 
of war in Europe, Asia, and Africa and 
to keep the war out of the United States. 
I could not agree with these conclusions. 
I sincerely believed these acts were such 
as would finally involve us as an active 
belligerent in this war. I did not agree 
with the President’s foreign policy of 
appeasement with Japan. 

Since June 1937, when Japan entered 
into her war of aggression against China, 
and until a few months ago Japan re- 
ceived from the United States approxi- 
mately 57 percent of all her munitions of 
war—millions of tons of scrap steel, scrap 
iron, great quantities of oil and gasoline, 
and other essential materials to carry on 
her war. Great Britain, the Dutch East 
Indies (Holland) furnished her 33 per- 
cent of her munitions of war, and there- 
fore Great Britain, Holland, and the 
United States furnished Japan over a 
period of 4 years a major part of her 
munitions of war, and reached the high 
point of 90 percent of her war-material 
requirements. It is agreed but for these 
war supplies she could not have overrun 
China and she could not have made her- 
self such a mighty power and threat to 
our country. During these nearly 4 years 
of time we had our Neutrality Act on the 
statute books. President Roosevelt could 
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by proclamation have at any time stopped 
the sending of these munitions of war to 
Japan. The selling of these war supplies 
to Japan was condemned on the floor of 
the House and Senate by many Members, 
as well as myself. Finally there was a 
general demand on the part of the Amer- 
ican press and the American people that 
we discontinue sending Japan munitions 
of war. Within the last year in three 
different speeches I made on the floor of 
the House I condemned this action on the 
part of our Government, and pointed out, 
as many others did in Congress, that the 
great threat of war against us was in the 
Pacific from Japan rather than from 
Hitler in the Atlantic. The United States, 
Great Britain, Dutch East Indies (Hol- 
land) cut off these supplies to Japan some 
months ago. The administration had the 
votes. It was able to adopt the various 
measures of its foreign policy. The mat- 
ters I have stated are matters of public 
record. I would not have restated these 
matters here but for the attack on those 
of us in Congress and the millions out of 
Congress who opposed the foreign policy 
oi the President. Should the Members 
of the House and Senate and the millions 
of American citizens and the press who 
were opposed to those policies now apolo- 
gize to the President or to anybody else? 
Did we not have the right under the Bill 
of Rights, under our Constitution, to op- 
pose the foreign policy of the President 
and to advocate a different foreign policy? 
Congress has now declared a state of war 
to exist. We are now actually at war, 
and every person, including myself, under 
the American flag and the Constitution, 
who enjoys the protection they give to us 
should forget the things that are behind 
us and press forward to complete victory 
for American arms. We must now back 
our country, our Government, our Army, 
Navy, and air forces with our fortunes, 
our services, and even our lives. After 
we have won the victory which will surely 
come, the American people and future 
historians will determine who was right 
as to our foreign policies. 

PEARL HARBOR, HICKAM FIELD, THE PHILIPPINES 


The attack on Pearl Harbor and Hick- 
am Field was the worst disaster that has 
ever happened to our armed forces in all 
the history of our country. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, made a trip 
to the Hawaiian Islands and investigated 
the whole matter on the ground. He is 
of the opinion there was neglect on the 
part of the commanders. I would not be 
one of those who would pass snap judg- 
ment upon those in command. All to- 
gether we have expended nearly $100,- 
000,000 in making Pearl Harbor our 
mightiest naval base and greatest fort- 
ress. It is said to be as impregnable as 
the great fortress of the British at Gi- 
braltar. It was the base for our great 
Pacific Fleet and Hawaiian Island fleets. 
The American people were greatly 
shocked and deeply grieved and humili- 
ated almost beyond expression when the 
news of this disaster came to them. Our 
commanders must explain how the Japs 
could travel hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of miles and make this attack upon 
Pearl Harbor and kill so many of our 
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officers and men, destroy a number of our 
ships and nearly all of our bombers, in- 
terceptors, fighting, and pursuit planes 
at Hickam Field. Some one or more of 
the commanders must have been asleep 
at the switch. If there was neglect, we 
have paid a very dear price in humiliation 
and in the loss of so many of our officers, 
men, ships, planes, and hurt the pride of 
every loyal American. The President has 
appointed a board of men of wide experi- 
ence and of the highest character headed 
by Justice Roberts of the United States 
Supreme Court to make a thorough in- 
vestigation. This investigation should be 
fair and thorough as no doubt it will be 
and the chips should fall where they may. 
More than likely they will be called upon 
to determine whether or not this disaster 
was due to the negligence of the com- 
manders and, if so, who was at fault; was 
Pearl Harbor equipped with all the es- 
sential devices necessary such as ample 
air forces, listening devices, scouting 
ships, and scouting planes; had we in 
our zeal to aid other countries neglected 
our own defenses? 


Congress in 1926 passed an act which 
provided “that the Army Air Corps shall 
control all aerial operations from land 
bases.” We are advised this provision 
of the law was flagrantly violated. 
The Air Corps, as we understand the 
facts, did not control the air operations 
at Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field. 
The officers of the Air Corps were under 
the command of Lieutenant General 
Short, an Infantry officer, but who has 
been replaced by General Emmons. in 
charge of all land forces, who is an Air 
Corps officer. The President has taken 
action. He has removed the three rank- 
ing commanders at Pearl Harbor in the 
Pacific area. He removed Admiral Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fieet as well as the United 
States Fleet: Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short, 
commander of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment of the Army; and General Martin, 
of the Air Corps. The President has 
named General Emmons, a highly 
trained and experienced air commander, 
and placed him in charge of all of the 
Army forces. This gives us the right 
type of man to head the air forces of 
the Army in the Pacific. The President 
has placed an able man in charge of the 
Pacific Fleet, Admiral Nimitz; and Gen- 
eral Tinker, another experienced and 
able air officer, in immediate charge of 
our air forces under General Emmons. 
We commend the President most highly 
for placing these men in charge of the 
Navy, Army, and air forces in the Pacific. 
This action will greatly hearten the 
American people and restore to the fight- 
ing forces, the officers and enlisted men 
under their command, faith and confi- 
dence. These appointments clearly indi- 
cate that those in charge of our armed 
forces realize the tremendous importance 
of our air forces in the defense of this 
country and offense against our enemies. 

Our ships at Pearl Harbor were sunk 
with bombs and we have been sinking 
the Japanese ships with bombs, and no 
longer is it an open or debatable question 
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that bombers cannot sink the most pow- 
erful battleship, and no fleet or army is 
safe unless it is fully protected with air 
power. Through all the years I have heen 
in thorough accord with Gen. “Billy” 
Mitchell, who tried to get this great 
thought over to the American people and 
the Army and Navy years ago. His posi- 
tion has been fully vindicated. He was 
badly mistreated by those in power at 
that time. Some day soon there should 
be a resolution adopted by Congress ex- 
pressing regret for the action taken 
against him and appreciation for his 
splendid service to our country. The big 
regret is we delayed too long. He had 
the correct idea as to the place air power 
had in the defense of our country. This 
war has established the soundness of his 
policies beyond question. I have voted 
for every dollar the President has asked 
for, as has almost every other Member of 
the House and Senate, amounting to 
more than $55,000,000,000 since July 1, 
1940, to provide for the defense of this 
country and the Western Hemisphere. 
With others I have urged that this coun- 
try have the greatest air force, the best 
navy in both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and the best equipped and mechanized 
army of any country on the face of the 
earth. I shall continue to urge that our 
country be first thoroughly prepared to 
defend itself against any and all who 
might assail us. We should look first to 
our own defense. The President said in 
his message to Congress October 9, 1941, 
that we could not defend Long Island 
Sound or San Francisco Bay. The eco- 
nomic resources of our country must be 
employed in making our defense impreg- 
nable on land, sea, and in the air, and 
under the sea, and this defense program 
should not be hindered or interrupted by 
grafters, profiteers, or racketeers. 

While it may develop that some of the 
commanders in the Hawaiian Islands 
were negligent, yet when our defenders 
came to themselves at Pearl Harbor they 
wrote a story of imperishable glory in 
heroism. We have been thrilled by the 
achievements of General MacArthur and 
his officers and men in the Philippine Is- 
lands. Who was not inspired by the 
story that comes to us from the wonder- 
ful defense by the marines at Midway 
and Wake Islands? No country on the 
face of the earth has more courageous or 
better fighters than those who are de- 
fending our country at this time. If 
properly equipped they will give an ac- 
count of themselves that will thrill this 
Nation every time they are given an op- 
portunity. Let no American doubt the 
outcome of this war. We have the fight- 
ers, we have the resources backed by 
more than 130,000,000 united loyal Amer- 
icans. How can there be any doubt as to 
the outcome? All of us must be willing 
to sacrifice. While we are in this war 
let us not forget those who won our 
other wars or their widows and orphans. 
Let us make generous allowance in the 
way of pay for those who serve us now 
and not have to resort to a bonus after 
the war. Let us make generous com- 
pensation for those who may become dis- 
ebied and for the dependents of those 
who give their lives for their country. 


Let us not permit one group to do all the 
sacrificing while those who remain at 
home take the profits and benefits of the 
war. We must share the war together. 
With Pearl Harbor as our slogan and with 
our feet planted firmly on the rock of 
ene and justice and liberty we cannot 
ose. 





Discrimination in Defense Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 19 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, December 16), 1941 


LETTER BY MISS PEARL 8S. BUCK 





Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD a copy of a letter written to the 
editor of the New York Times by Pearl 
S. Buck, noted novelist and writer, and 
reprinted in the Pittsburgh Courier, 
dealing with the preblems confronting 
our colored people. Miss Buck presents 
interestingly and constructively, I think, 
developments and trends resulting from 
discrimination in the matter of employ- 
ment on defense projects and elsewhere, 
and various other relations involving the 
Negro as a citizen. I feel that her state- 
ment is worthy of unprejudiced and 
thoughtful reading. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Courier—Reprinted 

from the New York Times] 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NEw York TIMEs: 

Your editorial of November 12, “The Other 
Side of Harlem,” denies the basic cause for 
the situation in our country of which the new 
manifestation of crime in Harlem is only a 
symptom slight enough for what it signifies. 
Nor are the constructive measures proposed 
sufficient. It would be impossible for any 
accumulation of social welfare work to solve 
the situation which produces crime in Har- 
lem. We all know that merely to make ar- 
rests and impose jail sentences can be noth- 
ing but an emergency measure and one which 
promises no fundamental improvement for 
the future. But equally palliative are the 
efforts of welfare workers on the basis upon 
which they are now organized. 

The reason why colored Americans are com- 
pelled to live in ghettos, where they are help- 
less against high rents and miserable hous- 
ing, is the segregation to which race prejudice 
compels them. Race prejudice compels 
colored people to take what work they can get 
because there are so many jobs Negroes can- 
not get. Race prejudice makes and keep Ne- 
groes’ wages low because some labor unions 
will not admit colored labor on the same basis 
as white labor. Race prejudice and race 
prejudice alone is the root of the plight of 
people in greater and lesser Harlems all over 
cur country. 

HOPE BECOMING DESPAIR 


As a result of the effects of race prejudice 
a very serious conviction is gradually becom- 
ing settled in the minds of colored Americans 
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all over our country They are coming to see 
what they have been taught and have be- 
lieved is not true—namely, that if colored 
people can be: patient and good and show 
themselves obe‘lient and humble they will 
inevitably prove themselves worthy citizens 
and will therefore receive the rewards of full 
citizenship. They are beginning to believe, 
and this in very large numbers, that indi- 
vidual or even collective worth as human be- 
ings gains them nothing so long as they are 
Negroes. The hopefulness natural to their 
race is now changing to despair. Colored 
leaders are saying today that no amount of 
achievements will gain anything for the col- 
ored people as a whole, and that, moreover, 
they no longer believe the people of the 
United States will fight for democracy. 
Americans may fight to live and do as they 
like, they say, but not for democracy. 

This conviction of some colored leaders 
and many more colored people is rapidly per- 
meating the whole 12 millions. When hope 
is taken away from a people moral degener- 
ation follows swiftly after. Young colored 
men and women today are giving up hope 
of justice or security in their own country. 
When this hopelessness reaches down to 
certain strata in any society, outbreaks of 
crime are inevitable. We must expect it in 
many places besides Harlem. It has already 
occurred in other cities. 

The swiftness with which this long-gath- 
ering despair has come to a present head is 
due, perhaps, more than to any other imme- 
diate cause, to the refusal of the majority of 
defense industries to employ colored labor on 
anything like an equal basis with white labor. 
To the colored American this is final proof 
of the hopelessness of his plight, that even 
in the defense of his country he is not al- 
lowed his share of work. 


SEGREGATION CURBS PATRIOTISM 


And yet it may be a mistake to say that 
this denial of the chance at jobs is more to 
blame than the resolute segregation in the 
Army or the practical limitation in the Navy. 
The colored American, thanks to an educa- 
tion in democracy, now really wants to See 
his country a democracy. When he defends 
the United States of America he does not 
want to do so segregated and limited. This 
contradicts his idea of a democracy. He has 
grown up a good deal since the World War. 
He is willing to fight and die again, but not 
for something he does not possess anyway. 

The white American is conscicus of this 
feeling now seething and mounting in the 
hearts of his colored countrymen. But the 
white American sedulously avoids acknowl- 
edging or indeed even facing it. With the 
same curious blindness which none of us 
could understand in France, we white Ameri- 
cans avoid the reality in our own country. 
We do not want to discover the real truth 
about the colored American, which is that 
our prejudice denies him democracy. We 
refuse to face it because we do not want to 
change the status of the colored person. We 
wish to keep him the servant of the white 
man. 


HYPOCRISY SEEN 


I am, I think, realistic and objective on 
this matter of race, having lived most of 
my life among colored peoples. My own 
ancestry is entirely southern, and 1 am very 
familiar with the problems of white and col- 
ored in the South. I do not, however, believe 
their solution is to be found in what the 
average white Southerner says, in the familiar 
patter, that the Negro is a childish creature, 
delightful enough in his place, who only 
wants to be taken care of and fed and shel- 
tered and treated kindly. That the Negro in 
the South often glibly falls in with such as- 
sertions means nothing for that Negro is 
afraid of his white master and says what the 
white man wants him to say. The same 
Negro quickly expresses himself in totally 
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different terms as soon as he changes his 
locale and is relieved of his fear. 

But be that as it may, the real point is 
that our democracy does not allow for the 

division between a white ruler race 
and a subject colored race, and we ought to 
make up our minds as to what we want and 
then move to accomplish it. If the United 
States is to include subject and ruler peoples, 
then let us be honest about it and change 
the Constitution and make it plain that Ne- 
groes cannot share the privileges of the white 
people. True, we would then be totalitarian 
rather than democratic; but if that is what 
we want, let us say so and let us tell the 
Negro so. Then the white Americans will be 
relieved of the necessity of hypocrisy and the 
colored people will know where they are. 
They may even settle down into a docile sub- 
ject race, so long as we are able to keep the 
weapons of rebellion from them—and these 
include education. 

As an American I should deplore any such 
thing, and yet the world needs this sort of 
clarification. Democracy now suffers from 
vagueness because of the lack of relation be- 
tween principle. and action. With all the 
evils that Hitlerism has, at least it has one 
virtue, that it makes no pretense of loving 
its fellowman and of wanting all people to be 
free and equal. Everybody knows where 
nazi-ism stands what to expect of it. Cruel 
as it is, and dangerous as it is to civilization. 
it is less cruel, and it may be even less dan- 
gerous in the end, than the sort of democracy 
which is not real enough or’ strong enough 
to practice what it preaches. To destroy 
hope utterly is kinder than to allow it with- 
out intending to let it be fulfilled. 


PATIENCE WANING 


The importance of facing the situation be- 
tween white and colored people in our own 
country is twofold: it is upon this rock that 
our own ship of democracy may go down 
first, and upon ‘this rock, too, that all people 
may divide into the ultimate enmity. 
Everywhere in the world the colored people 
are asking each other if they must forever 
endure the arrogant ruling white race. They 
feel they have been very long patient, but 
they cannot be patient forever, and they will 
not. In India such men as Nehru, now 
again in jail at the hands of white men 
fighting for democracy in Europe; in our own 
country, colored Americans as intelligent and 
well educated as Nehru, barred by their color 
alone from an equal chance with white 
Americans to earn their living or to defend 
democracy—there is a deep, subtle, danger- 
ous relationship between them. We are 
foolish if we do not realize it. 

For in many educated colored Americans 
hopelessness results not in simple crime but 
in a rejection of patriotism. There are 
those, and some of them leaders, who favor 
Japan in the present crisis, seeing in Japan 
the future leader of all colored peoples in 
the world. There are those who prefer Hitler 
to British imperialism, feeling that if English 
rule over colored races can be destroyed, then 
Hitler can be dealt with afterward as the 
less-established evil. At home and abroad 
the white race has the choice to make— 
whether it will follow the totalitarian prin- 
ciple of ruler and subject races, even to the 
inevitable end of rebellion and the worst of 
wars, or whether peoples of all colors will 
decide to work out ways of living in mutual 
harmony and freedom. 

CRISIS NEAR AT HAND 

Such is the situation between colored and 
white peoples at this moment. It is idle to 
say that the crisis is two steps off and let us 
attend first to defense and the present war. 
Crisis between white and colored is not two 
steps off; it is close, inextricably mingled with 
this war, because the war against nazi-ism 
carries race equality or inequality as one of 
its main issues. It does no good that we 
ourselves keep the issue hushed and hidden 
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and apart from the thinking of the mass of 
the white people. The crisis approaches, 
whether white people are willing to know it 
or not. It approaches in the world, and with 
that inexorable march our own people are 
keeping step. 

What then should we do if we are honest 
believers in the democratic way of life? We 
must move swiftly and at once, and our Presi- 
dent should not fear so to move, to do away 
with the effects of race prejudice upon col- 
ored Americans. Race prejudice cannot be 
taken out of people, unfortunately, by surgi- 
cal vperation, although it is an evil and for- 
eign growth. Children do not have it until 
they catch it from older people. I have fre- 
quent proof of this, the most recent being 
through a 12-year-old son of an American 
friend newly returned from China. 

This white child goes to public school in 
a New Jersey town. When a class picnic was 
to be heid it was found that the place chosen 
excluded colored people. To his deep in- 
dignation the boy found that his teachers, 
instead of changing the place, accepted the 
exclusion and managed by “tactful ways” to 
see that no colored children came to the 
picnic. The white boy was shocked to the 
soul at this injustice in his own land to 
which he had long looked with lov: and pride 
while he was growing up in China. His hurt 
was personal, too, because his own best friend 
happened to be a fine colored boy. “I won't 
go if Henry can’t go,” was his right decision. 


ADOLESCENTS LITTLE PREJUDICED 


Nor do adolescents have race prejudice in 
anything like the degree that older people 
have. Recently in Texas there were a cham- 
pionship white football team and a cham- 
pionship colored team at high schools in the 
same city. “f course, their managers and 
coaches would not schedule them to play each 
other. But the white team went out one 
morning by secret arrangement and played 
the colored team. They said to their coach 
when they returned: “We just wanted to see 
which of us was better.” As it happened, it 
was a tie game, and though there is symbol- 
ism enough in that ideal endin,, the sig- 
nificance of the incident, and of plenty of 
others like it, is that the boys, colored and 
white, had no prejudice against each other. 

Intelligent white people seldom suffer from 
race prejudice so severely as ignorant ones, 
and there are many who would, if they dared, 
acknowledge that they have none whatever. 
But too few dare. For whenever the disease 
of race prejudice is found it is bitter and 
incurable and dies only with death. 

But if nothing can remove race prejudice 
from those in whom it is ingrained, they 
should not be allowed to violate our Nation's 
democracy. At least our Government can 
and should see to it that all Americans shall 
have equal economic opportunity and that 
colored people in this democracy shall not 
suffer insult because of their color. It can 
and should insist that colored citizens shall 
share responsibility with white citizens for 
the welfare of the Nation, and thus remove 
the chief reason for the half-tolerant, wholly 
patronizing contempt of the white for the 
colored and thereby build in the colored 
citizen belief in himself. Democratic gov- 
ernment must keep apace of science and 
realize that there is no basis beyond prej- 
udice for the belief that one race is in- 
trinsically superior to another. Continued 
injustice may make anyone inferior, tem- 
porarily, regardless of his color. 

I read with complete approval of every 
plan to better the conditions under which 
colored people must live and work. But 
until race prejudice is conquered and its 
effects removed, the bitter fact remains that 
the colored American knows he will not get 
a better job for being better educated and 
better housed or for having in his childhood 
more playgrounds. He will not be given an 
equal chance with the white American of 
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his class and ability. Race prejudice will 
still deny democracy to him. 

Are we Americans to go on accepting the 
stupidities of race prejudice? I know the 
oft-repeated wearisome defense. Intermar- 
riage is the fearful specter behind every- 
thing. On that there is but one answer. 
Are we to deny to 12,000,000 Americans the 
rights and privileges of our country, and are 
we to risk our very democracy itself, by 
maintaining a determined ruler-subject re- 
lationship between white and colored, be- 
cause some day a few white and colored in- 
dividuals may choose to marry each other? 

Is democrac; right or is it wrong? If it 
is right, then let us dare to make it true. 

Peart 8S. Buck. 

PeErRKASIE, Pa., November 14, 1941. 





Pearl Harbor investigation Being Han- 
died Satisfactorily—Danger of Con- 
gressional Committee on Conduct of 
War Shown From History During Civil 


War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1941 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, 
Japan’s treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor December 7 brought a tumult of 
reactions here in the United States. 
But there was one of them that filled me 
with misgivings, particularly, because it 
made itself chiefly manifest in our own 
body, the Congress of the United States. 

The reaction to which I direct your 
attention was the insistence on the part 
of some few, both in the House and in the 
Senate, as well, for immediate Congres- 
sional direction of courts martial upon 
commanders in our armed services, for 
the setting up of special investigating 
committees, and other similar moves to- 
ward our seemingly seeking ¢o intervene 
in the operations of the Army and Navy, 

Now, don’t misunderstand my position. 
If there has been dereliction of duty or 
neglect of needed precautions, those re- 
sponsible must be brought to book. I 
would be among the last to seek to shield 
such men from the personal conse- 
quences of their failure to carry out their 
responsibilities. 

Secretary’s Knox’s report, on his return 
from Hawaii, showed plainly that such is 
the determined policy of the executive 
and the Navy Department and that the 
responsibilities will be determined and 
suitable punishments imposed. 

The appointment by the President of 
a special Board of Inquiry headed by 
Justice Owen J. Roberts is assurance to 
the American people that a full, complete 
and impartial investigation will be made. 
The facts, insofar as they will not give 
aid to the enemy, will be made public. 
Those who were to blame will be ade- 
quately punished and any defects in our 
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defense technique at Hawaii will be reme- 
died. There is no question of the integ- 
rity and courage of the members of the 
Board. I think the arrangements for the 
investigation of the reasons for the Ha- 
waiian disaster has been well handled. 

My apprehensions arise on quite an- 
other score. The demands for action by 
Congress might have had fruit in the 
establishment of some committee to keep 
up a continuing inquisition in the actual 
military and naval operations. Any such 
action as that would, in my opinion, seri- 
ously interfere with our winning this 
critical world war. 

This is no mere idle fear, as our own 
history clearly shows. Conspicuous was 
the harm done the Union cause in the 
Civil War by an organ cf the then Con- 
gress, which originally was set up after 
an agitation not unlike that we have wit- 
nessed since Pearl Harbor. Recently I 
have read a well-considered current book 
entitled “Conflict: The American Civil 
War,” which was written by George Fort 
Milton, a noted historian oi the period. 
One chapter of this book deals with what 
an affliction this Committee was to Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s efficient prosecution of the 
war. 

According to the record, when the 
regular session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress met in December 1861, almost 
araong its first moves was to set up a 
“Joint Committee on the Conduct of the 
War.” The setting up and workings of 
this joint committee and the harm it did 
President Lincoln in the prosecution of 
the war is accurately described by Mr. 
Milton and those who are insisting upon 
the establishment of a similar special 
congressional committee in this war, 
would do well to study the historical les- 
sons brought to us from the activities of 
this committee during our Civil War. 

In the book, Conflict, it is pointed out 
that the committee was highly political. 
Its actions were supposed to be secret. 
The lamentable result, however, was that 
while the hearings had no actual publi- 
cation, some members of the committee 
tock advantage of what had been said 
in testimony to speak in the Senate or 
House on what they had heard. 

No witness could ever know when the 
things he said would be repeated in pri- 
vate address or put in the Recorp. 

President Lincoln never liked the com- 
mittee. Particularly, in August and 
September 1862, he thought it most 
harmful. That was the time when Pope, 
the protegee of the committee, had 
failed. The Confederates, under Lee, 
were invading Maryland by way of Har- 
pers Ferry, and the President had to do 
something about it. The attitude of the 
committee was largely responible for the 
President not bringing Grant or Sherman 
or Thomas east to command the Federal 
troops abcut Washington. Had he done 
so, the war might have been closed 6 or 
10 months earlier, but the joint com- 
mittee stood as a bar in his path. 

Again, in 1917, when President Wilson 
was faced with a foreign war and the 
Senate endeavored to amend the Food 
Control Act, so as to establish a Joint 


Committee on Expenditures in the Con- | 21 and 45. 


duct of the War, Mr. Wilson said that 
if such a committee were established it 
would— 

render my task of conducting the war prac- 
tically impossible. 


He warned that— 

The constant supervision of executive ac- 
tion which it contemplates would amount to 
nothing less than an assumption on the 
part of the legislative body of the executive 
work of the administration. 


He referred to the Joint Committee of 
the Civil War as— 
a very omnious precedent in our history, 
which shows how such a supervision would 
operate— 


Which he said was— 


the cause of constant and distressing harass- 
ment and rendered Mr. Lincoln's task all but 
impossible. 





Unnecessary to Draft Boys Between 18 
and 21 Years 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, D2cember 17, 1941 





Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, the House had tinder considera- 
tion on Wednesday, December 17, 1941, 
H. R_ 6215, to amend the Selective Serv- 
ice Act approved October 1840. The Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940. required every 
male citizen of the United States between 
the ages of 21 and 36 to register, and 
provided that each one within this group 
could be called for military training and 
service unless excused under regulations 
issued by the President. 

Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service Director, advised the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House that 
there were registered, under that act of 
October 1940, 17,500,000 men. The bill 
before us amends that. act in two im- 
pertant particulars. It requires all male 
persons living within the United States 
between the ages of 18 and-65 to register. 
It is believed that under this act, count- 
ing those who registered in October 1940, 
more.than 40,000,000 male persons in 
the United States will be registered. This 
bill also provided that the minimum age 
for selective service be lowered below 21 
years and that the age of 36 be increased 
to 45. The Military Affairs Committee, 
aiter making careful study of this bill 
and having before it General Hershey’s 
and other Army men, submitted an 
amendment which fixes the minimum for 
training and service in the Army at 21 
years, and the maximum up to 45 years, 
but not to include the forty-fifth year. 
In other words, the amendment approved 
by the Military Affairs Committee only 
those males could be taken into military 
service at this time between the ages of 
The gentleman from New 
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-York [Mr. AnpREws] offered an amend- 


ment to the committee’s «mendment fix- 
ing the minimum age at 19; and a sub- 
stitute to the Andrews amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TuHomason], fixing the minimum at 
20. The vote came first on the Thomason 


amendment. It was defeated by a teller 


vote of 173 to 113. The Andrews amend- 
ment was then overwhelmingly defeated 
and the House finally adopted 21 years as 


‘the minimum. I favored the committee’s 


amendment fixing the minimum age at 
21 years and voted for that amendment. 
I opposed the Thomason amendment and 
also.the Andrews amendment. 

It is my honest conviction that it is 
not necessary at this time to force boys 
18, 19, and 20 years of age into the Army. 

2 can get all the men we need, and 
more, from those between the ages of 21 
and 45. In fact, between the ages of 21 
and 36. General Hershey stated that of 
the 17,500,000 men whe registerea Octo- 
ber 1940, between the ages of 21 and 36, 
there was a reservoir of 17,500,000 men 
in this group eligible and capable of mili- 
tary service. We now have an Army of 
approximately 2,000,000 men made up of 
draftees, reguiars, National Guard, and 
reserves. We have less than 1,006,000 
men of the draftees in the service. 
Drafted men have been taken in on an 
average, under the Draft Act of October 
1940, at the rate of ebout 150,000 a 
month. In the World War we tock them 
in at the rate of about 300,000 a month. 
It is planned to register the men under 
this new act about July 1, 1942. We had 
an additional 1,200,000 to become eligible 
and registered on July 1, 1941, and we 
will have another million and two hun- 
dred thousand on July 1, 1942. And it is 
estimated that there would be 600,000 
eligible for military duty between the 
ages of 36 and 45 as provided in this 
bill. It can be seen at once there are 
eligible, allowing for exemptions, 8,000,- 
000. men in this country without drop- 
ping below the age of 21 years. We will 
have -to step up our call to the. serv- 
ice and take in approximately 300,000 
a month for the next 12 months in order 
to increase our Army to 5,000,000 men. 
It is admitted that we do not have the 
equipment or facilities to care for and 
train all of the 2,000,000 men we now 
have in the Army, and no one contends 
that we will have the equipment and 
facilities to care for and train 5,000,000 
men by July 1, 1942. 

Without dropping below the age of 21, 
I am satisfied that this country could 
raise an army of at least 10,000,000 men, 
and of course such an army could not be 
trained and equipped before July 1, 1943, 
and by that time at least 2,500,000 more 
young men will have reached their twen- 
ty-first birthday and registered. I think 
it is unwise to take boys 18, 19, and 20 
and disrupt their families and disrupt 
their educational and other training and 
put them in the Army at this time. It is 
not necessary. Of course, if it should be- 
come necessary Congress will be in ses- 
sion all the time and such action could 
be taken when it is needed. We have 
been told that even though we put young 
men within the draft who are under 21 











they will not be called into military serv- 
ice until after they are 21. If that is the 
jntention why include them in this bill? 
Why cast this barrier across their lives 
at this time? 

Director Hershey also stated that there 
was no need of draftees over 35 years of 
age. He stated that the 21-35 age group 
will very likely supply all of the military 
needs for at least a year. These men 
come under the present draft law. We 
might point out in the last World War, 
we built up an army of more than 4,000,- 
000 men and the draft age was from 21 
to 31. This bill raises the age limit up 
to 45. 

This is a different war from any that 
this Nation ever engaged in. It is a war 
of complicated machines in the air, on 
the sea, and on the ground. There will 
be plenty of bombing from the skies. I 
am satisfied that we will have a better 
army if it is made up of young men more 
mature in training and experience. The 
important elements in winning this war 
will be bombers, fighting, pursuit, and in- 
terceptor planes by the tens of thousands. 
It will require submarines and other fast 
naval craft, tanks, and other highly 
mechanized equipment. It is largely a 
machine war. 

Young men 21 years of age or over fit 
in better to this kind of an army and 
this kind of fighting than boys 18, 19, 
and 20 years of age. Let us spare no ex- 
pense in providing our fighters with an 
ample amount of the most modern and 
up-to-date equipment. 

While the President insisted on draft- 
ing below the age of 21—and he is backed 
in the House by the able majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack} and others—there is no 
good reason ‘vhy Members of the House 
should not have weighed all of the evi- 
dence and circumstances and passed 
judgment on this matter. I think the 
House acted wisely fixing the minimum 
age at 21. = have been at some loss to 
know why men up to 65 years of-age are 
required to register. If they are not go- 
ing to use these boys until they are 21, 
and not going to use men between the 
ages of 45 and 65—and they represent 
about 20,000,000 men—why go to the tre- 
mendous expense of requiring them to 
register? it will represent a cost of tens 
of millions of dollars and the loss of mil- 
lions of man-days when the services of 
all those who can produce are sorely 
needed at this time. The last census 
shows the number and ages of all of the 
people living in this country. Our own 
country knows t e manpower of this 
country and so do our enemy nations. 
Our census reports and other reports give 
all this information. 

We must not neglect producing all the 
food and all the equipment possible. In 
the World War we did not draft anyone 
over 30 years of age, and we are told now 
that no one will be drafted who is over 45 
years of age. This bill requires boys 18, 
19, and 20 to register now, or perhaps by 
July 1, 1942, when others under this 
measure are required to register, and it 
requires all men between 45 and 65 to 
register when the first registration is 
called about next July. Of course, when- 
ever anyone is registered under this bill, 
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whether he is 18 or 64, he comes under 
the authority and direction of the Presi- 
dent. I assume that the Congress will 
give the President this power. 





Ceremony Commemorating the Birthday 
Anniversary of William Tyler Page, for 
60 Years in the Service of the House 
of Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 19, 1941 





Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to in- 
sert the proceedings attendant upon the 
ceremony in the studio of the broad- 
casting station of WWDC in Washing- 
ton, D.'C., on the evening of October 19, 
1941, commemorating the birthduy an- 
niversary of William Tyler Page, who on 
the 19th of December, 1941, will have 
completed 60 years of service in the 
House of Representatives in many ca- 
pacities. 

The ceremony began with the National 
Anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Mr. Norman Reed, manager of station 
WWDC, made the following announce- 
ment: 


Mr. REED. Ladies and gentlemen, our sta- 
tion considers it a high privilege to be able 
to broadcast, and to share with our radio 
listeners, the program that is about to be 
presented. , 

It is a program arranged in tribute to a 
great American—the Honorable William Tyler 
Page, eminent author of the American’s 
Creed and for 60 years a functionary in the 
House of Representatives in many capacities 
and at present a special clerk of the mi- 
nority. 

Tonight’s broadcast, which has been ar- 
ranged under the auspices of the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, finds our studio 
crowded to capacity with a number of dis- 
tinguished Senators, Congressmen, and Gov- 
ernment Officials. As master of ceremonies 
to introduce the various speakers is a gentle- 
man who is a close personal friend of Mr. 
Page and who has been active in military 
organizations, Mr. E. R. Burton. 

Mr. Burton. Thank you, Mr. Reed. 

Mount Vernon Chapter, No. 22, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, is very proud 
indeed to be able to sponsor a program paying 
tribute to a great statesman, Christian, and 
American patriot, the Honorable William Ty- 
ler Page. I personally consider it the great- 
est honor of my life to have had the privilege 
of arranging this program and also to be 
privileged to act as master of ceremonies. 
We will have our program opened tonight by 
one of Mr. Page’s friends of many years, the 
Reverend Charles T. Warner, D. D., rector of 
St. Aiban’s Parish, who will tell something of 
Mr. Page’s religious background. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Dr. Warner. 

(The Reverend Dr. Warner recounted his 
long and warm friendship for Mr. Page as 
one of his parishioners and as senior warden 
of St. Columbus Church. His friendship with 
Mr. Page began when both were laymen and 
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had continued and ripened throughout many 


“years of pleasant contact. Dr. Warner con- 


cluded his eloquent tribute to Mr. Page with 
an earnest prayer to Divine Providence that 
he be spared for many more years in health 
and usefulness to his friends, to his church, 
and to the Nation.) 

Mr. Burton. Thank you very much, Dr. 
Warner. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is indeed a 
beautiful expression. Little Billy Carlson, 
12 years of age, the youngest page boy in 
the House of Representatives, has just come 
into the studio with a large bouquet of 
red and white carnations, wishing Mr. Page 
a happy birthday from the page boys in the 
House of Representatives. 

Bitty CarRison. As the youngest page in 
the House of Representatives, I take pleasure 
in behalf of all the page boys in the House, 
in presenting to you, Mr. Page, the oldest of 
the pages, these flowers as a token of our 
esteem. 

Mr. Pace. I am very greatly touched by this 
tribute. Please convey to your fellow pages 
my deep appreciation. My first job in the 
House was as a page in the Clerk’s office. 
I was just 13. Nearly 40 years ago I ran for 
Congress. My opponent said I would always 
be a Page. He was right. I was licked, 
but I am proud of the title “Patriarch of 
Pages.” Thank you, my dear boy. 

Mr. Burton. It is now my pleasure to in- 
troduce the principal speaker for this great 
event, the Honorable Kart Sreran, Member 
of the House of Representatives from the 
State of Nebraska, one of Mr. Page's best 
friends. Mr. STEFAN. 

Mr. StTeran. Fellow Americans, it is very 
rarely an occasion arises where we can at 
the same time eulogize a man whom we 
respect and love, and pay tribute to a symbol 
of pure Americanism, and to an institution 
of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

William Tyler Page carries in his veins the 
blood of many great Americans. He carries 
in his philosophy of life and of government 
the finest traditions and ideals of his pro- 
genitors. 

William Tyler Page has served his country 
longer than any living man, in functions both 
humble and distinguished, in the House of 
Representatives. For threescore years he 
has served as earnestly in his humble ca- 
pacities when they were humble as he has 
in his distinguished capacities, which were 
many. He has endowed every office and 
every function he has ever filled or per- 
formed with dignity and distinction because 
he has given to every Office, and has put 
into every duty, the best of a brilliant mind, 
a tremendous capacity, and an earnest soul. 
He has achieved a universal respect and 
friendship among the members of a great 
parliamentary body. 

William Tyler Page’s influence on the 
House of Representatives has been benign 
and uplifting because he gives it honest, un- 
flagging energy, untiring devotion and great 
capacity. 

It would have been strange if William Tyler 
Page had not written The American’s Creed. 
That creed was the welling up from the soul 
of this man of all the devotion to liberty, all 
of the ideals, all the love of country that 
caused his progenitors to be who they were 
and what they were, when they were. 

The first ancestor of his family on this 
continent was John Page, who settled in 
Williamsburg, Va., in 1650. His son, Col. 
Matthew Page, was one of the founders of 
that great and honorable institution, the 
College of William and Mary. Mann Page 
and Mann Page, Jr., were members of the 
Continental Congress. A son of Mann Page, 
named John, was Governor of Virginia, and 
served in the First and Second Congresses 
under the Constitution. 
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Carter Braxton, William Tyler Page’s great- 
great-great grandfather, was one of the sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence. He 
was a member of the House of Burgesses of 
Virginia which adopted the resolutions of 
Patrick Henry. Our distinguished friend is 
both a lineal and collateral descendant of 
President John Tyler. He is also a grandson 
of Dr. William Tyler, of Frederick, Md., for 
whom he was named, and who was renowned 
for his professional and humanitarian ac- 
tivities. 

William Tyler Page stands today in a 
changing world as an unchanged descendant 
of the cavaliers of Virginia. 

It is remarkable, yet, natural, that the 
mixed strains of the early colonists should 
have produced such a man ashe. The ideals, 
those early American pioneers cherished, all 
conspired to produce a great American, such 
as the author of The American’s Creed. 

From every country in the world have come 
men and women seeking the loveliness, the 
joy, the peace, the opportunity of free gov- 
ernment, and personal liberty. From every 
country in the world have come men and 
women who were willing to dare the perils 
of uncharted seas, to land on the strange 
shores of an unexplored continent, and to 
carve out from the trackless forests and the 
arid plains for their posterity the great legacy 
of the rich, free, enlightened Nation which 
is ours today. 

From that blend of blood, that coalescence 
of courage, that fusing of hardship aud 
struggle, the synthesis of ideals, came the 
man to whom we pay this tribute today. 

William Tyler Page has been the valued 
friend of many of the greatest men of his 
time. He has been, too, the valued friend 
of many of the humblest workers in the cor- 
ridors of the Capital under whose dome he 
has so long served his country. He is a 
great man because he has always been a 
simple and kindly man. Great men are 
always simple and kindly. 

The time will be—and God grant that it 
may still be far off—when William Tyler 
Page will join his fathers. The time will 
never come when the history of his country 
will cease to bear the stamp of his fine, 
strong, rugged, honest, American personality. 

So, then, William Tyler Page, descendant 
of those who helped to establish the founda- 
tions of this free Republic, your associates 
in the House of Representatives, voicing the 
sentiments of those millions who know of 
you through your American’s Creed, and 
your long services to your Nation, all pay you 
tribute on this, the seventy-third anniversary 
of your birth. May you, for many, many 
years, be spared in vigor and activity to con- 
tinue to serve your country. 

May you, for many more years, be the 
friend, the confidant, and the counsellor of 
legislators trying to serve their country well 
in these days when human liberty trembles 
in the balance, and when the finest impulses 
of which humanity is capable seem to be 
trampled under the heel of brutality. 

May you live, good friend, good citizen, 
good American, to see the reign of peace 
again, and your country once more embarked 
upon the highway of her destiny—a perma- 
nent spiritual, cultural, and material 
security. 

William Tyler Page, your country salutes 
you! 

Mr. BURTON. I desire now to read a letter 
from the Reverend Dr. Z€Barney Phillips, 
Chaplain of the United States Senate 

CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, 
Washington, October 14, 1941. 
Mr. E. R. Burton, 
Falls Church, Va. 

My Dear Mr. Burton: * * * I want 
to say just one or two things about this most 
splendid man, and yet no words of mine can 
adequately appraise his character. Mr. Wil- 
liam Tyler Page, whom I have known for 
many years, is one of the greatest assets on 
Capitol Hill. His knowledge and understand- 


ing of legislative affairs are quite astounding 
and his deserved popularity, evidenced by the 
devotion of men of both political parties, is a 
great tribute to his integrity. Then, too, he 
is a man of exemplary Christian character, 
never content to be a mere follower but al- 
ways a leader in and a protagonist for every 
righteous cause, a devoted churchman, and 
a consecrated patriot. E 

I salute him on this, his seventy-third 
birthday, as a man whose example it would 
be well for all young men to emulate. May 
God bless him and spare him to his great 
usefulness, to his country, to his Church, 
and to his fellow men. 

Thank you for the privilege of sharing thus 
in this broadcast. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Z. B. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Burton. The following letter was re- 
ceived from the Honorable JosEPH W. MakTIN, 
Jr., minority leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

OFFICES OF MINorITY LEADER, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1941. 
Mr. E. R. Burton, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Burton: I regret very much it is 
impossible for me to be present at this birth- 
day testimonial to William Tyler Page. 

He is a great American, whose rugged 
patriotism has inspired his countrymen. 

I join with all of you in extending my 
warmest felicitations tc Mr. Page and in 
expressing the hope he may have many years 
of service ahead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jos. W. Martin, Jr. 

Mr. Burton. I deem it proper at this time, 
before calling on other distinguished speak- 
ers, to ask two officers of the Military Order 
of the Purple Heart to say a few words. 

Mr. Hitz. As commander, Mount Vernon 
Chapter, No. 22, Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, an organization composed entirely of 
men who were wounded in action in actual 
combat with an enemy of the United States, 
I wish on behalf of my chapter to congratu- 
late you, Mr. William Tyler Page, on your 
seventy-third birthday. and wish you many, 
many more birthdays. Congratulations, Mr. 
Page. 

Col. FRANK Hatey (national service officer). 
The objects of our organization, the Military 
Order of the Purple Heart, which I have the 
honor of representing are patriotic and his- 
torical and we are indeed pleased and proud 
of the opportunity of participating in this 
testimonial to such a distinguished citizen 
and American as Mr. William Tyler Page. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable Grorce HoLpEN 
TINKHAM, Representative from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. TINKHAM. Fidelity to the best tradi- 
tions of the Republic, loyalty to the service 
of the State and to the Congress, patriotism 
of the highest order, master of the spoken 
word, my distinguished friend, William Tyler 
Page, we greet you. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable DANIEL A. REED, 
Representative from New York. 

Mr. REED. My fellow countrymen, I rejoice 
that I can join with so many persons, irre- 
spective of party or creed, who desire to do 
honor to a great American. There is one 
man who throughout a distinguished public 
career has never wavered in his steadfast 
devotion to those fundamental principles 
upon which this Republic was founded. That 
man is Hon. William Tyler Page, author of 
the American’s Creed. Crystallized within 
this patriotic creed is the very spirit of a 
free people. It breathes freedom in every 
word. This great document has entered the 
sacred archives of our Republic as a worthy 
companion to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Federal Constitution. 

It has been said that no man is worth 
more than he contributes to the social, civic, 
and spiritual strength of the nation to which 
he owes allegiance. Measured by this stand- 
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ard, Hon. William Tyler Page has long been 


recognized by a grateful people as one of the 
most worthy and patriotic citizens of our 


Republic. 
I know of no man in public life who is 
highly esteemed because of his kindness 
heart, his purity of character, his lively 
sense of humor, and his sympathetic atten- 


comes in daily contact than Hon. William 
I am delighted and highly hon- 
ored tonight to have this opportunity to unite 


the seventy-third birthday of this great and 
man. 

It is my earnest hope and prayer that each 
succeeding year will bring to Hon. William 
Tyler Page all the blessings which his un- 
selfish and useful service to his fellowmen 
and his country richly deserves. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable Harry L. En- 
GLEBRIGHT, Representative from California. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. My fellow countrymen, it 
is a privilege to pay a tribute of affection, 
honor, and respect to my good friend, William 
Tyler Page, on this the occasion of the cele- 
bration of his seventy-third birthday; a 
gentieman of great modesty, rare personal 
charm, superior mental culture, well read 
in political economy, an eloquent orator, and 
a brilliant conversationalist. He is learned 
in the lore of his country, true to her finest 
traditions, zealous in her interest, and un- 
tiring in her behalf. 

I dare say, every American school boy and 
girl knows of his long and honorable career 
as an Official of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United States. 

It has been said that the glory and philos- 
ophy of a nation may arise from the pen 
of one man. Then truly it can be said that 
every tenet of religious faith, every tenet 
of logic, every tenet of human hope, every 
tenet of Americanism, is expressed in that 
collection of quotations of fundamental 
American ideals set out by the pen of Wil- 
liam Tyler Page in his American Creed. 

The benefits of this inspiring creed of 
Americanism will live on and on down 
through the ages. 

Tyler Page will continue to contribute 
much to his Nation, for we do not count a 
man’s years until he has nothing else to 
count. To be 73 years young is something 
far more cheerful and hopeful than to be 40 
years old. 

If the world could be blessed throughout 
with men of his mold and character the 
terrible cloud that now hangs over the world 
would not exist. . 

There is no need to extol the virtues of 
this distinguished and patriotic American. 
There is no reward which can be given for 
those labors, and there is no medal of merit 
which can ever grace his life which will 
equal the works which he has done and the 
service which he is continuing to render to 
his country. 

Having had the pleasure of knowing him 
for a long time, I am happier because of that 
acquaintance and have gained much from 
his example and influence. 

William Tyler Page, let me wish you good 
luck, long life, and happiness. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable A. Sidney 
Camp, Representative from Georgia: 

Mr. Camp. It is particularly pleasing to me 
to be present on this occasion to honor and 
felicitate a great any patriotic American. A 
lineal descendant of a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and a collateral de- 
scendant of an early President of the United 
States, he has during the 73 years of his 
life follow: d the noble example set for him 
by his ancestors and by his devotion to 
duty and his fine public service he is himself 
a shining example of true Americanism. 

William Tyler Page began his public career 
in 1881 when, as a 12-year-old boy, he be- 
came a page in the House of Representatives, 
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From that time until the present, a continu- 
ous and unbroken service of over 60 years, he 
has given his best efforts and untiring energy 
to our Government. 

Author of The American’s Creed, it is 
simply the pattern he set for his own citizen- 
ship—he loves his country, supports its Con- 
stitution, obeys its laws, respects its flag, and 
defends it against all enemies. May he have 
many more happy birthdays. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable JEANNETTE 
Rankin, Representative from Montana. 

Miss RANKIN. Mr. Page, you are one of my 
happy remembrances of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress—the war Congress. You seem the same 
Mr. Page today as you did then. To a young 
person, middle age is 10 years older than one 
happens to be. To me, you will always be 
middle-aged. 

You, our honored guest, greet each new 
Congressman with sincere kindness, patient 
understanding, and real helpfulness. You 
graciously point out the unwritten rules, 
explain the justice and tradition back of the 
procedure, and you are always willing to 
help smooth the road for those of us who 
are trying to adjust to new habits. 

Your unfailing kindness in giving from 
your great fund of ability and experience to 
the Members of Congress makes you one of 
the happy traditions of the House. 

I am glad to have this opportunity to ex- 
press my deep affection and appreciation for 
your friendship. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable EpwIn ArTHUR 
Hat, Representative from New York. 

‘Mr. Hat. I, for one, welcome this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to a great American 
and a good friend, Mr. William Tyler Page. 

It was said of Grover Cleveland by a close 
associate, “I love him for the enemies he has 
made.” Tonight, however, as we pay our 
respects to Mr. Page, we say rather of him, 
“We love him for the mauy, many friends 
he has made.” I can honestly say that I 
know of no man who has more friends and 
they are richly deserved. 

As @ younger Member of the House, serv- 
ing my second term, I have had many things 
to learn. Mr. Page has stood ready with 
patience and congeniality to help me over 
the rough spots. I have learned much by 
listening to him, particularly regarding leg- 
islative procedure. “iis counsel, his advice, 
and his careful approach to every question 
serve as immeasurable aid to me. 

Mr. Page, we are gathered here tonight to 
salute you upon your seventy-third birthday 
and during your sixtieth year in service to 
the American Congress. You have all the 
reasons in the world to be proud of this 
occasion and of the years behind you. 

Mr. Page, as I behold you here growing 
older as the days and years go by, but looking 
younger, I am reminded of the lines from 
Rabbi Ben Ezra when he said: 

“Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be; 
The last, for which the first was made.” 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable Wittiam G. 
Stratton, Representative from Illinois. 

Mr. Stratron. William Tyler Page, through 
devotion to duty and scholarly attainment, 
has earned the esteem of every Member of 
Congress. More than that, he has made a 
friend of all who know him. It is with a 
deep sense of pleasure that I pay tribute 
tonight to this fine gentleman and great 
American, William Tyler Page. 

Mr. Burton. The Honorable Gerorce A. 
Donvero, Representative from Michigan. 

Mr. Donpero. William Tyler Page. you 
stand upon the summit of your years, a 
symbol of culture and refinement. Possessed 
of quiet dignity and kindliness. A treasure 
house of knowledge and history. A willing 
friend who fulfills the needs of others. A 
man of letters, a Christian gentleman, and 
a statesman. 
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May life’s richest blessings be yours, and 
an unfaltering faith sustain you as you walk 
in the evening of life. 

Mr. Page, the American people greet you 
and congratulate you on your seventy-third 
birthday. 

Mr. Burton. I would like to describe for 
you the best I can a gift we have for Mr. 
Page. Bound in a red leather book, 9 by 
10 inches, by 1% inches thick, are 79 per- 
sonally autographed photographs express- 
ing different sentiments of respect to Mr. 
Page. The front of the book is trimmed in 
gold and has Mr. Page’s name and the year 
in gold. The fly leaf is beautifully hand 
engraved with the following inscription: 
“To Hon. William Tyler Page on his Seventy- 
third birthday. Broadcast over Station 
WWDC, Sunday, October 19, 1941. Spon- 
sored by Military Order of the Purple Heart.” 
The book is a present of Mr. Lewis Dreison- 
stok. The book will now be presented to 
Mr. Page by Mrs. Dreisenstok. 

Mrs. DREISENSTOK. Mr. Page, it is a great 
pleasure for me to present to you on your 
seventy-third birthday this leather-bound 
volume of photographs of Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
and some of your other friends on Capitol 
Hill, who have personally autographed them 
to you on this occasion. 

Mr. Pace. This is indeed a rare and beau- 
tiful gift, one which I will treasure and 
hand down to my progeny. I am profoundly 
grateful to you and to your good husband 
for this precious gift, which is a work of 
art. And to those distinguished Senators 
and Representatives whose autographed 
photographs it embraces. I acknowledge 
their generous kindness with a thankful 
heart. 

Mr. Burton. It is now my privilege and 
pleasure to introduce the man we are honor- 
ing this evening. Dr. Warner, Mr. StTeran, 
and the other speakers have used all the de- 
scriptive adjectives in paying tribute to Mr. 
Page; so I will give you a little of his history 
of the past 60 years of his service in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Page entered the service as a page boy 
on December 19, 1881, in the Clerk’s office 
of the House. President Garfield had just 
been assassinated. The period of his service, 
in which he occupied many positions, in- 
cluding that of Clerk of the House for 6 
terms, covered 31 Congresses, from the Forty- 
seventh to the Seventy-seventh, inclusive. 
Mr. Page witnessed the convening of 74 ses- 
sions of Congress, regular and extraordinary. 
He served under 14 Speakers. The popula- 
tion of the United States was 51,000,000 when 
he came here. It is now 132,000,000. The 
membership of the House was 293. It is now 
435. Ten States were added to the Union. 
Hawaii was acquired and made a Territory. 
The Philippines, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutuila, 
the Virgin Islands, and the Panama Canal 
Zone became possessions. The Panama Canal 
was constructed; 2 wars were fought, the 
Spanish-American and the World War. Mr. 
Page also witnessed 8 general revisions of the 
tariff and 15 Presidential inaugurations. In 
1881, the year of his advent here, $250,000,000 
ran the Government. The ordinary receipts 
were $300,000,000. Now both run into bil- 
lions. About five to six thousand Senators 
and Congressmen came and went. When 
“Uncle Joe’ Cannon left Congress, about 16 
years ago, he was the last man to go who was 
in the House in Mr. Page’s boyhood days. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I present a fine 
Christian gentleman and a real American, 
the Honorable William Tyler Page. 

Mr. Pace. The great debt of gratitude I owe 
the House of Representatives and each of 
its individual Members, not only now, but 
throughout the 60 years of my service in 
humble capacities in that great and honor- 
able parliamentary body goes deeper than 
ordinary human emotion. It goes beyond 
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what we so often term the depths of the 
heart. Both the gratitude and the friend- 
ships born of those years have their roots 
deep in my soul. Today, on this seventy- 
third anniversary of my birth, a new tendril, 
strong yet delicate, further binds me to this 
debt of gratitude because of this happy evi- 
dence manifested in the more than kindly 
remarks, of these, my good and distinguished 
friends. You must know—you do know—that 
I could find no words adequately to express 
my appreciation of the generous and kindly 
attitude of the House of Representatives to- 
ward me as expressed by you. 

I would that these tributes might be well- 
deserved; I would that my own sense of my 
efforts to serve the House of Representatives 
in threescore years and my efforts to imple- 
ment my love for my country and my people 
hem. = that service, could in my own heart 

as worthy of these handsome 
comene which you, speaking for the House, 
are pleased to accord me. 

Instead of any sense of pride of accom- 
plishment, I have a heart full of thankful- 
ness, of humble gratitude, that I have been 
permitted the opportunity to serve in va- 
rious capacities in the greatest parliamentary 
body, representing the greatest people in the 
greatest Nation ever known in the history 
of mankind. Pride could have no place here; 
any man sensible of such a privilege of serv- 
ing his country and his people could feel only 
humble gratitude for such a chance. §&o. 
then, it is my soul which speaks when I say 
to you that the courtesy and the considera- 
tion, the kindness and the friendships ot 
which I have been the recipient for three- 
score years are to me as apples of silver in 
pictures of gold. It is my soul that speaks 
when I say that these 60 years of associa- 
tion and service have represented to me the 
highest and the finest one could expect of 
life. The way for me points upward and 
onward. Never the end of the road sha!i be, 
and never, I pray. shall the memory of these 
past years fade throughout eternity. 

It is but a weak expression of what is in 
my soul today; it is but a faint echo of what 
is in the ground of my heart when I attempt 
in words to assure you of my esteem, of my 
gratitude to the Members of the House of 
Representatives for this new expression of 
your friendship. 

This great body in which we are serving, 
you in your distinguished capacity and I in 
my humble one, is the embodiment of the 
great plan of representative government 
which stands today, the finest civic accom- 
plishment of man. May it please the God 
who is the Ruler of men and of nations to 
preserve and to perpetuate our American 
Government and our American we, of life. 
Let us, then, with one heart and one mind, 
united in a deep and undying love of our 
common country, say, in these words: 

“I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a Republic; a sovereign Nation of 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacrificed 
their lives and fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag, and 
to defend it against all enemies.” : 

Mr. Burton. I want to thank everyone 
who has cooperated with me in arranging 
this program, especially Mr. Edwin M. Spence, 
manager, and Mr. Norman Reed, program 
director, of radio station WWDC for allow- 
ing us to present this program cn the air, 
so that you people listening in could have 
the pleasure of hearing the friends of an 
outstanding American pay their tribute to 
him on this, his seventy-third birthday. To 
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one and all may I say, sincerely, thank 
you. 

Mr. Reep. It has been our pleasure to 
broadcast a special program, arranged in 
honor of the seventy-third birthday of Wil- 
liam Tyler Page, and as a tribute to him for 
his service to the government and as an 
American citizen whose intense love of coun- 
try marks him as a true patriot. Mr, Page 
is author of the America’s Creed, which you 
heard him read as a part of this special 
broadcast. 

Speakers heard included the Reverend Dr. 
Charles T. Warner, rector of St. Albans 
Church; Congressmen Karl Stefan, of Ne- 
braska; George Holden Tinkham, of Massa- 
chusetts; Daniel A. Reed of New York; A. 
Sidney Camp, of Georgia; Harry Englebright, 
of California; Jeannette Rankin of Mon- 
tana; Arthur Edwin Hall, of New York; 
George Dondero, of Michigan; and William 
G. Stratton, of Illinois 

Mr. E. R. Burton presided as master of 
ceremonies, and the program was arranged 
by the Military Order of the Purple Heart. 
This has been a public service presentation 
of station WWDC, Washington. 


Mr. Speaker, following the ceremony, 
Mr. Page received the following letter 
from his long-time friend, the Honorable 
CLARENCE CANNON, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Appropriations: 


Hon. WILLIAM TYLER Pace, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pace: Much regretted that I was 
in Missouri on the occasion of the celebration 
of your seventy-third birthday under the 
auspices of the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart. 

It was a most felicitous occasion and a 
.matter of deep interest to all of us here. As 
a matter of fact, there is not a man at the 
Capitol who is so well known and whose 
name is so often mentioned and whose 
words are so often quoted throughout the 
Nation—and certainly no one who has such 
a warm place in the hearts of all of as your- 
self. Every meeting of school children, 
every meeting of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, every patriotic gathering 
which I attend in my district opens with 
your American Creed. In writing it you 
have rendered a service the influence of 
which will grow and gather impetus down 
through generations to come. And when 
any matter of history or procedure is under 
consideration here in Washington you are 
cited as the first and last and determining 
authority 

But there must be some mistake about that 
seventy-three. I demand a recount. Your 
long and distinguished service warrants an 
estimate of many more years than that but 
your generous human sympathy, your un- 
failing interest, and your youthful reaction 
to the questions of the day belie the date. 
Anyway, here’s hoping there may be many 
more of them and each one happier than the 
one before 

With heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes for continued health, happiness, and 
prosperity. 

Your friend, 
CLARENCE CANNON. 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter from 
the distinguished Speaker of the House, 
the Honorable Sam RAYBURN, was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Page on the sixtieth anni- 
versary of his service in the House: 

THE SPEAKER’S ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 19, 1941. 
Mr. WILLIAM TYLER PAGE, 
United States Capitol. 

Dear Mr. Pace: Please allow me to join 

with your many friends in congratulating 


you on the splendid work you have done 
a your 60 years of service here. 
With every good wish, I am, 
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SERMON BY MOST REVEREND ARCH- 
BISHOP JOHN J. MITTY 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 
San Francisco Examiner containing a 
sermon delivered by the Most Reverend 
Archbishop John J. Mitty, of the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in San Francisco, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1941, when a military mass was 
said commemorating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the signing 
of the Bill of Rights. 


TExT OF ARCHBISHOP’s BILL OF RIGHTS TRIBUTE 


Today, with religious solemnity, the arch- 
diocese of San Francisco commemorates the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
ratification of the Bill of Rights 

We all recall the familiar preamble with 
which the Declaration of Independence 
opens—the self-evident truth that the 
Creator has endowed all men with certain in- 
alienable rights. The Declaration goes on to 
say that “to secure these rights governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed ” 
It rehearses a list of acts of tyranny which 
the mother country has visited upon the 


colonies, and says, “we, therefore, through’ 


the representatives of the United States of 
America, in general Congress assembled, ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions * * * 
solemnly publish and declare that these 
united colonies are and of right ought to be 
free and independent States.” 


HIGH MORAL TONE 


The document closes with these words: 

“And in the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

You will note the high religious and moral 
tone with which the Declaration begins and 
ends—all to secure these inalienable rights 
which are named in its preamble. 

And when, 11 years later, the first draft of 
the Constitution was presented to the con- 
vention at Philadelphia, this same objective 
was set forth in these terms: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS AGO 

This frst draft was made in 1787 and sub- 
mitted to the States, a requisite number of 
which accepted it within a year. It went into 
full effect in 1789. The States, however, along 
with their acceptance of the first draft, sent 
in a total of some 103 proposed amendments. 
Out of these Congress framed 10. These, with 
the Constitution, were ratified by all but 3 
of the States, and took effect in December 
1791, 150 years ago, the event which we are 
now commemorating. : 

The Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution reflect two things that were 
dominant in the minds of the Founding 
Fathers—the profound determination to be 
free in the exercise of their essential liberties; 
and their equal determination to have a form 
of government that would secure these lib- 
erties for them and their posterity. 

Jefferson wrote the preamble of the Dec- 
laration in a philosophic form. 1t was inclu- 
sive, but too vague to be quite practical. The 
same may be said of the original craft of the 
Constitution. It was for this reason that the 
several States appended their 103 proposed 
amendments. These, abridged to whrt are 
now the first 10 amendments to the Consti- 
tution, specify more in detail the liberties 
which the States desired more definitely to 
secure. For this reason they have come to be 
known as the Bill of Rights. 


COMMANDS OUR LOVE 


The Declaration, after listing certain rights, 
goes on to say that “to secure those rights 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” To make certain our Gcv- 
ernment would preserve these rights for 
themselves and the people of the Nation, 
the fathers enumerated them in a written 
constitution which would designate and 
limit its powers. At the same time pro- 
vision was made in the Constitution whereby 
the people themselves, could, from time to 
time, add such amendments to it as they 
desired. In this way, definiteness of prin- 
ciple was combined with an elasticity of 
detail. 

The whole plan was a bold innovation on 
the part of the founders of our Govern- 
ment—the creation of a Nation by an instru- 
ment of government. That it has worked so 
well is demonstrated by the fact that it has 
grown to be the one thing in our national 
life and history that has commanded our 
love and veneration. And yet, as has been 
truly said. the American Constitution is no 
exception to the rule that everything which 
has power to win the obedience and respect 
of men must have its roots deep in the: past, 
and that the more slowly every institution 
has grown. so much more enduring it is 
likely to prove. 

The sure foundations of our Government 
are the Christian principles that underlie it. 
These Chrstian principles are Catholic prin- 
ciples. I called attention at the beginning 
to high religious and moral quality which 
animated the founders and was written into 
the very preamble and conclusion of our Dec- 
laration of Independence—the document 
which gave birth to our Nation. 

We as Christians, therefore, and especially 
we as Catholics, because of the definiteness 
and the age-long triumphant test of our 
Catholic religious principles, can and should 
be the surest supporters of our Federal Con- 
stitution and of the permanence and welfare 
of the Nation it was framed to create and 
perpetuate. 

Lord Bryce, speaking particularly of this 
country, writes that “history tells us that 
civilized society has rested on religion and 
that free government has prospered best 
among religious people.” 

Loyalty to God and the practice of reli- 
gion are the best and surest safeguards of 
our Bill of Rights and of our American way 
of living. 
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Today, our way of living, our country and 
all that it stands for, face the greatest chal- 
lenge in our history. That challenge finds 
our people united to our President, and with 
a firm reliance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, pledging our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor for our country and 
our flag. God bless America! 





Second Interim Report, Committee of 
Defense Migration House Resolution 
113 
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Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, your Select 
Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration, of which I am chair- 
man, has the honor to present its second 
interim report under House Resolution 
113. Congress will take note that this re- 
port includes six comprehensive recom- 
mendations on the full utilization of 
America’s lapor supply and industrial 
capacity in the war effort. I call your 
attention particlarly to page 5 of this 
report, which reads: 

In its previous reports, this committee has 
urged upon the Congress the necessity for 
alleviating hardships to individuals and com- 
munities arising from defense migration. 
Testimony. at recent hearings throughout 
the country has forced the realization of the 
full meaning of unplanned migration in 4 
war economy. 

In the midst. of this national crisis, it be- 
comes apparent that unnecessary and un- 
Planned migrations are a reflection of the 
failure of the Nation to organize effectively 
to put men to work on military or essential 
civilian production. 


You will find that these recommenda- 
tions deal with planning of war produc- 
tion and procurement, utilization of 
America’s industrial capacity, participa- 
ticn of small and medium-size companies 
in the war effort, review of existing con- 
tracts, transfer of labor to war work, and 
alleviation of unemployment and training 
of the unemployed for war production. 

As a result of recent hearings in De- 
troit, in Washington, in Hastings and 
Omaha, Nebr., and in St. Louis, Mo., the 
committee has been forced by the over- 
whelming evidence of the testimony to 
a new realization of the full meaning of 
unplanned migration in a war economy. 
You will observe that the report does not 
call at this time for additional legislation. 
Witnesses before the committee, includ- 
ing Mr. Donald M. Nelson, of the Supply 
Priorities, and Allocations Board, have 
told us that the authority to carry out 
our proposed recommendations probably 
already has been conferred by Congress 
upon the President, and by the President 
upon the war agencies. If it is later de- 
termined that additional powers are 
needed to execute these recommenda- 
tions, the committee urges Congress to 
give serious consideration to the nee¢ for 
early action to this end. 
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This report is being filed with the Clerk 
of the House, partly in typed proof and 
partly in typewritten form in order to 
save time. Final copy is now in the hands 
of the Government Printing Office. 
Members of this House will undoubtedly 
receive their copies by the beginning of 
next week. 

We ask your serious and careful con- 
sideration of the report we are making 
and the support of those recommenda- 
tions that meet with your approval. 





School Facilities for Adults Having Less 
Than a Fourth-Grade Education 
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Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day I introduced a bill (H. R. 6271) to 
appropriate $15,000,000 to provide school 
facilities for persons 17 years of age and 
over who do not have at least a fourth- 
grade education. The funds would be 
administered by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education according to 
plans submitted by State departments of 
education and approved by the Commis- 
sioner. The work of instruction would 
be carried on entirely through regular 
State and local educational authorities. 

The bill follows the exact precedent 
already established through the appro- 
priations made to the Office of Educa- 
tion. For example, $15,000,000 is now 
available for offering vocational courses 
and related instruction to out-of-school 
rural and nonrurai youth. The proce- 
dure now followed in that type of in- 
struction is the procedure that would be 
followed under the proposed program. 

It has been determined that about 
2,000,000 young men have been called 
under the Selective Service Act. Of 
these about 200,000 have been rejected 
because of remediable physical defects. 
The Government has instituted pro- 
grams for rehabilitating these young 
men. 

With respect to the need for the pro- 
posed educational program, it has been 
found that of those called for service, 
142,000 have been rejected because they 
do not have a fourth-grade education. 
These young men, too, need rehabilita- 
tion. The bill proposed has such a pro- 
gram as its major objective. I am in- 
formed that the Selective Service under 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey has been attempt- 
ing to get some provision made for the 
education of the young men rejected be- 
cause of low educational qualifications. 
The program here proposed would take 
care of that situation in the most eco- 
nomical and feasible manner. 

It is said that during the last World 
War 25.3 percent of the men drafted into 
the armed forces were too poorly 
schooled to write a letter home or read 
a column in a newspaper. The situation 
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is now somewhat better, but is suffi- 
ciently bad to stimulate action to remedy 
it. The exact percentage of illiterates 
and near-illiterates is not yet known, 
but it is not less than 7 percent. 

It is reliably and conservatively esti- 
mated that there are at least 12,000,000 
persons 17 years of age and oider scat- 
tered throughout all the States that do 
not have a fourth-grade education. 
These people are needed along with 
everybody else in the national defense. 
They not only cannot serve in the armed 
forces, but they are disqualified from 
taking advantage of the opportunities 
for vocational training for defense 
workers now heing offered through Fed- 
eral appropriations, 

It is estimated that about 18 civilian 
workers are needed in the national de- 
fense for each man in the armed forces. 
Out of the 93,000,000 adults 17 years old 
and older, more than one out of eight is 
educationally unfitted to be trained for 
defense occupations. This condition 
should never have been permitted to 
arise, but since it has, the least we can 
do is to remedy it as soon as possible. 

The United States Government is now 
conducting a program for education of 
the aliens in our midst for American 
citizenship and is spending $14,000,000 
to do so. It is difficult to imagine that 
the Government would do more for its 
alien residents than it does for its na- 
tive-born citizens who are in equally as 
great need of education. If for no other 
reason the preposed bill should be en- 
acted immediately. 

I might add, in closing, that my bill has 
the support of many of the chief State 
school officers, the National Education 
Association, and its department of adult 
education. 





Age Limits for Military Service 
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Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
on the question of whether the age limit 
for drafting the soldiers should be a 
minimum of 21 years or a minimum of 19 
years, I wish to state that I most em- 
phatically favor holding the minimum at 
21. I voted against the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. Tuomason of Texas fixing 
the minimum at the age of 20 years. 
There was no roll call on that vote. The 
vote having been taken while the House 
was in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, no roll 
call could be demanded. 

I presume the bill will be considered 
immediately by the Senate and will then 
go to conference. It is likely that the 
conferees will bring in a recommendation 
that the minimum age be fixed at 20 
years. While I would much prefer the 
age limit being fixed at 21 years, still I 
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would not vote against the bill if the con- 
ferees agreed on 20 years as a fair average 
and a fair adjustment. 

It shall not be my purpose to make a 
long speech. There are three very 
strong arguments why this age limit 
should not be lower than 21: 

First. We do not have sufficient equip- 
ment for the soldiers now in the camps. 
We can easily secure another million men 
from the ages of 21 up and can do this 
within this coming year. That will be as 
many as we can supply with uniforms 
and as many as we can take care of and 
provide with implements of warfare. 

Second. It is a well-recognized fact 
that a very heavy percentage of the vol- 
untary enlistments are between the ages 
of 18 and 21 years. This means that the 
Army will always have a large percentage 
from that class between 18 and 21 years 
and will have them through enlistment. 
It will not therefore be necessary for the 
draft to apply to these ages in order to 
balance up the different age groups. 

Third. It is between the ages of 18 and 
21 years that young men prepare them- 
selves for the professions and for scien- 
tific work as engineers and technical 
men of all groups. If the age limit were 
fixed at 21 these young men could pur- 
sue their studies with the knowledge that 
they would not be called to the colors 
until they were 21. 

There are many additional reasons 
that I could assign but these three are in 
my mind sufficient, and it was for these 
three reasons that I voted to fix the min- 
imum at 21 years. 





A Washington State Lawyer Speaks His 
Mind 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM V. COWAN, OF 
RENTON, WASH. 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein, a 
well-written epistle from one of my val- 
ued constituents, a lawyer, resident in 
the city of Renton, Wash., which he was 
inspired to write on the Monday follow- 
ing the cruel and heartless attack of the 
Fascist Japanese upon our fellow Ameri- 
cans at Pearl Harbor. In this connec- 
tion Attorney William V. Cowan, who is 
a constructive liberal, gives effective and 
decisive expression to sentiments pro- 
foundly moving him and which I con- 
sider to be worthy of our study. 

RENTON, WASH., December 8, 1941. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR JOHN: The guns are loose out in the 
Pacific. It has come to pass. Old earth is 
reeling drunk with blood and hate. The 
god of profit has led his children to a grand 
world finale. 


But what can one expect when even the 
clergy of all denominations—all organized 
religions of the day—join the God of Moses 
and Aaron to the god of profit? The golden 
calf on his pedestal can smirk at the havoc 
he has brought to the peoples men call 
human beings. We now see the ultimate 
and logical end to the century and a half 
of pell-mell corporate greed which our civili- 
zation has nursed. One part of the earth is 
now fighting the other part for the mastery 
of resources and the mastery of all ples 
under the heavens. There are no sidelines 
now, no onlookers. Not a soul on earth but 
directly or indirectly is engaged on one side 
or the other. 

Thus it is not altogether heartening that 
we who love democracy in its original state 
now, in order to protect that democracy 
must at the same time feed fat the cor- 
porate greed and the corporate octupi which 
have largely brought it about. Had the oil 
and scrap-iron companies refused to fur- 
nish Japan with oil and scrap iron the past 
year, Japan would not have been able to 
murder those 3,500 soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men in Hawaii, or even bombed it. Every 
scrap of iron and steel that cut through the 
warm fiesh of our boys cried, “We've come 
back to you. We've come back to you. Your 
corporations sold us for profit. Now we 
comeé back.” 

What more need we “despised liberals” 
say? 

Sincerely yours, 
Wittiam V. Cowan. 





Males Available for Military Service in 
Belligerent Countries 
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STATEMENT FROM THE BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
from the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


On the basis of volume of manpower of 
fighting age, the United States and its allies 
would have a two-to-one chance of victory, 
according to an estimate of war-age males 
in the principal belligerent countries made 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 

The Census Bureau sompilation indicates 
that the principal belligerents, by making 
fighters of all males between the ages of 18 
and 35, would be able to place 85,203,000 men 
in the field, nut including China, India, and 
the Netherlands Indies. Of the grand total, 
56,643,000 would serve under allied flags, 
and 28,560,000 under Axis flags. 

If China and India were to be included, 
the number of fighting males between 18 and 
35 in the allied nations would aggregate 
163,887,000. 

The analysis of the Census Bureau was 
made from the latest censuses of all the 
nations involved, with projections brought 
forward to July 1, 1941. The figures do not 
take into account casualties already suffered, 
but these would not seriously disturb the 
ratio. 
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The estimates likewise do not include, on 
either side, the males of 18 to 35 in the 
occupied countries of France, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Estonia, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
French Indochina, whose total population, 
male and female of all ages, is 167,978,000. 


Allies—Males aged 18 to 35 as of July 1, 1941 








(estimated) 
United States: 
Continental United States... 19,914, 000 
The Philippines _........... 2, 400, 000 
Other United States Terri- 
tories and possesisons_.... 482, 000 
Total, United States and 
possessions ........... 22, 796, 000 
Great Britain and dominions: 
United Kingdom-............ 6, 815, 000 
Si nahtbnciddmadan 1, 083, 000 
I ihccicsintitateeeeamabesintee toeee> 1, 797, 000 
New Zealand (excepting Ma- 
SR teers co neta ote re caeet 238, 000 
Union of South Africa 
(WRC) -ccnnnmecccamesncte 340, 000 
Total, Great Britain and 
dominions (excluding 
BUA d: scididtininnaitind nme 10, 273, 000 
(India had an estimated 58,- 
244,000 males between 18 
and 35, as of July 1, 1941, 
and if India should be in- 
cluded the total for Great 
Britain and its dominions 
Would. BO. candis cen ~citenice 68, 517, 000 
U. 8. S. R. (Russia): Russia (Eu- 
Tope Gnd AiG) ... .nccectaisane 23, 574, 000 
China: If it were possible to mo- 
bilize the full strength of 
China’s 18-35 age group of 
males, there would be added to 
the Allies’ strength approxi- 
OMG. <. ciisinitin attend vite titee 49, 000, 000 


Total Allies (18-35 maies) 

not including India and 

CUNDB .itecwdcnietidn Bi cne 56, 643, 000 
Total Allies (18-35 males) 

including India and 


(Notse.—Because of the incomplete census 
records respecting the natives of the Nether- 
lands Indies, the U S. Census Bureau did not 
undertake to estimate its 18-35 male popula- 
tion. Its total male and female population 
of all ages is estimated at 69,435,000.) 

Azis nations—Males aged 18 to 35 


Germany (including Austria and 


ES, | ee a 11, 281, 000 
I os Rictiaiiatlindatarie aisiynbbouinancnhdimedeidini 6, 440, 000 
Japan (excluding Korea and 

SNS) oc cntctossunenadsta 10, 839, 000 

Total Axis nations_....... 28, 560, 000 





West Virginians, as Well as Citizens in 
Every State, Are Challenged to Fullest 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Friday, December 19, 1941 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES BROCKS SMITH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, as @ 
regular daily reader of the Fairmont (W. 
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Va.) Times, ably edited by C. E. “Ned” 
Smith, it was my pleasure, in the issue 
of December 16, to read on its editorial 
page a splendid challenge, written by 
that veteran Washington correspondent, 
Charles Brooks Smith. His penetrating 
dispatches have been read by mountain- 
eers for almost half a century. 

All or Nothing is the subject of this ar- 
ticle, which I feel will be worth-while 
reading. I include it at this point: 


[From the Fairmont Times of December 16, 
1941] 


ALL OR NOTHING 
(By Charles Brooks Smith) 


WASHINGTON, December 15.—In a total war 
no place or person is isolated and immune, 
nor relieved from duty and responsibility. It 
may be superfluous to say this to the public 
for whom we write, all dwelling within one 
State, West Virginia, but we feel deeply our 
mission and our right to say it anyhow. A 
reminder can do them no harm. There can 
be no detachment, no sanctuary, no immu- 
nity from personal sacrifices, no exemption 
from financial support, no time for idleness, 
no sidelines. The list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. Everything not con- 
nected with winning this war, for which there 
is no war to compare it in our country’s his- 
tory, is secondary—and scarcely that. The 
quicker the people contacted ky this cor- 
respondence written here where this great 
war is managed and directed, comprehend all 
of this realistically, bring themselves to sub- 
jectivity, submissiveness, and harmony with 
it, the better it will be, obviously. This is not 
to say, nor to intimate, that they have not 
already done so. 

The people of West Virginia should be, and 
must be, organized and regimented for, as 
the saying goes, “one thousand and one 
things,” which must be done and which they 
can do. Their energies must be directed, 
following immediately .carefully prepared 
plans and specifications. There should be no 
hysteria. It should be calm, calculating, 
grim, and determined; businesslike, compe- 
tent, and efficient; objective and realistic. 

The man to lead this, logically, is the State 
of West Virginia’s highest official, the Gover- 
nor, Matthew Mansfield Neely. In this great 
crisis—so great a threat to the perpetuity of 
the Republic that nobcody can command 
words to adequately define it—he is not above 
suggestion. We have but one to make at this 
hour. It is that he clear the .deck of every- 
thing else and organize the men and women 
of his State, your State, and my State for the 
work they have to do, they must do, and they 
will do, so help them God. Amen. 

This war, just advancing into its second 
week, has come to West Virginia. Death sud- 
denly invaded homes in every section of our 
State—north, south, east, and west. Visual- 
ize, if you can, the sadness and the bereave- 
ment in those homes. Fathers and mothers, 
Sisters and brothers, in those afflicted homes 
grasp the small, so insufficient, and yet so 
cherished and comforting consolations which 
come at such an hour. The most consoling 
of these, the knowledge that “our boy” gave 
his young life for his country and his country- 
men, that he made the supreme sacrifice with 
a brave heart and a gallant soul. 

West Virginians already have a list of things 
to remember. Of their boys who will for 
enternity watch from other ramparts to see 
that the flag is flying there, so gallantly 
streaming. How quickly that list started, 
how rapidly it is growing. And on and on 
through the days and weeks and months and 
years yet to come—who knows? Who dares 
to measure the length of that list when peace 
comes with victory, the shackles are struck 
from enslaved nations, and there is freedom 
and Hberty for humanity throughout the 
world. 
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Yes; West Virginia will remember. They 
will remember the Reuben James. They will 
remember Pearl Harbor and Hickam Field. 
They will remember their young birdmen 
who flew down to the sea to return never- 
more. They were everywhere in all parts of 
the world, on all fronts, when death and 
destruction struck. Hundreds of them are 
still there. And they, too, will be remem- 
bered. 

We return you now to considering the 
ramparts we watch—on the home front: 
Production for war—kept up, speeded up, 
protected from saboteurs. The State had 
them before the Japs struck; they are still 
there, suspect and lurking. All lines of com- 
munications must be vigilantly guarded and 
kept open. Our railroads, our highways, our 
bridges—all a vital part of the Nation’s sys- 
tem. Taxes must be paid. Crops must be 
sown and harvested—farming must become 
intensive. Work in the homes must provide 
many things for the men at the front. Fire- 
fighting equipment must be enlarged and 
made more efficient than any community has 
yet achieved. Policing and guarding com- 
munity life and property must be more alert 
and efficient than ever before. Charities and 
schools and the established institutions of 
our organized society under law and order 
must be maintained. Waste must be reduced 
to a minimum and the savings therefrom 
devoted to the common purpose. 

Everybody knows these things and endless 
more which must be attended to. We named 
them merely as reminders and suggestions to 
stimulate our readers thinking it through. 
Thinking and doing—that’s it. 

We assumed that they were doing it al- 
ready. We only hoped to say something 
helpful. 

There is but one feeling of assurance that 
noncombatant West Virginians have a ra- 
tional reason to entertain: Their lives are 
secure and safe. But there is nothing else 
connected with their lives which is, if this 
war is not won. Not one. 





Remember Pearl Harbor 
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POEM BY ROLAND P. WIRTHS 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poem written by a constituent of 
mine, Roland P. Wirths, of Delhi, N. Y.: 


REMEMBER PEARL HARBOR 

December the seventh. A bright Sunday 
morn. 

A sea that is tranquil as a new day is born. 

Here hearts are glad, on this calm Sabbath 
day 

And the church bells toll as for peace, they 
pay. 

Then suddenly from the sun-gilded skies 

Comes the roar of the cannon and anguished 
cries, 

With anger and fury that would not cease, 

They struck them down as they talked of 
peace. 
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But when they struck on that fateful morn, 

A nation, united, again was reborn, 

Vast millions aroused, raised their voices as 
one 

And the heralds of peace, stand, manning a 
gun. 

Remember Pearl Harbor? We'll never forget, 

For there the whole Nation as one man has 
met 

To convince the aggressors that he who 
spurns war 

Will also scorn peace, ’till he settles the score. 

—Roland P. Wirth. 





Wage Differentials for Puerto Ricans on 
Defense Projects 
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HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 19, 1941 


LETTER OF HON. VITO MARCANTONIO, OF 
NEW YORK 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix uf the Recorp a letter 
I have addresed to the Secretary of War 
concerning discrimination against the 
Puerto Rican people being practiced in 
the construction of Borinquen Field 
where two wage scales are in effect, one 
for American workers and one for na- 
tive workers. Puerto Ricans are in this 
fight for America in every sense of the 
word. They aie anxious to contribute, 
along with the rest of the American peo- 
ple, to a speedy and decisive victory over 
the Axis powers. This discriminatory, 
double-standard wage scale is an obstacle 
to the full production of our war against 
the Axis and should be abolished. The 
Puerto Rican people, American citizens, 
must receive equal wages for equal work. 
I have therefore addressed the following 
letter to the Secretary of War: 

DECEMBER 17, 1941. 
Hon. HENnry L. STIMSON, 
War Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: The Hispanic Defense 
and Information Committee has informed 
me that separate and different wage scales 
have been established for American and 
native workers on construction projects in 
Puerto Rico sponsored by the War Depart- 
ment. 

For example, the construction work at 
Borinquen Field, Puerto Rico, is being done 
for the United States Army on the basis of 
the following wage scale: 

American workers: 


iS cit tint per week_. $100.00 

Skilled workers....-- per hour... 1, 50 

PN Se i lesan per hour-_. 75 
Native workers: 

Foremen--_-__.-- per hour.. $0. 50 or $0. 75 

Skilled workers_per hour_. 40 

Helpers.......- per hour... 25 


In relation to this wage scale, Puerto Rican 
workers have been classified and treated as 
Native, despite the fact of their American 
citizenship. 
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I understand further that this discrimina- 
tion is practiced in the construction of other 
defense bases on other islands of the Carib- 
bean. 

Whatever information you can properly 
send me concerning this situation and what- 
ever action can be properly taken to elimi- 
nate discrimination on projects under War 
Department jurisdiction will be appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
Vito MARCANTONIO, 





Morale and National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 19, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM ORGANIZED LABOR 





Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
permission to extend my remarks on the 
subject Morale and National Defense, 
I enclose an editorial from Organized 
Labor, the official paper of the State and 
Local Building and Construction Trades 
Councils of California. The editorial ap- 
peared November 22, and is as follows: 


{From Organized Labor of November 22, 1941] 
MORALE THE MAINSTAY 


Every day makes it clearer that the present 
war is going to be won by morale and ma- 
terial, not by material alone. As the war of 
arms and the war of nerves continue, the 
armed forces and civilian populations of all 
nations, nonbelligerent as well as belligerent, 
face ever greater tests. On the ocean, in the 
field, in the factory, on the farm, in the 
home—it is the spirit of Mr. and Mrs. Every- 
man that counts today, not just the prowess 
of a few professional fighters. It did not need 
the tragic example of France to point the 
truth of the Statement of Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, “Morale is six times as important as 
material.” 

Morale, however, does not just happen; it is 
built. America is fortunate in having, among 
the many forces and agencies actively build- 
ing morale, one group in particular whose 
practical program and trained experience is 
making their contribution an especally valu- 
able one. Their program is outlined in the 
colorful handbook, You Can Defend America, 
commended “to every American” by Gen. 
John J. Pershing and backed by such diverse 
national leaders as Cardinal O’Connell; Presi- 
dent William Green, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; President Mark Matthews, of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce; President 
Harvey Brown, of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; and by many labor, busi- 
ness, church, professional, and civic groups. 

Sound homes, teamwork in industry, and 
a united Nation—so runs the three-point 
program of these workers for moral rearma- 
ment, and strategic California is only one 
of the areas in which striking examples show 
their progress in forging these vital links 
in the chain of national morale. Their 
ranks include several highly trained morale 
builders from Britain, where the moral re- 
armament forces have proven themselves one 
of the nation’s mainstays of civilian morale 
in the heavily blitzed areas and in main- 


taining smooth relations and production in 
defense industries. Here in California the 


recently given in a joint statement by three 
San Francisco union officials—Elmer M. Hub- 


bard, president of the Musicians’ Union; . 


A. F. Gaynor, secretary-treasurer, Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks Lodge 890; and Wil- 
liam R. Campbell, business manager of the 
Structural Steel Shopmen—who said, in part: 
“On the Pacific coast labor and management 
have often locked horns. Now they are 

to find that the solution lies in 
the principles of moral rearmament shown 
by British moral rearmament workers in 
America.” The secretary of a machinists 
union local in the bay area, who has been 
using the handbook, You Can Defend Ameri- 
ca, as a morale builder throughout his mem- 
bership in a major defense plant, says: “The 
workers for M. R. A. are performing an in- 
valuable service to our country at this time. 
To place any obstacle in their path would 
be giving comfort to the enemy.” 

As the official organ of the State and local 
building and construction trades councils of 
California, Organized Labor has recorded the 
action of the San Francisco Building Trades 
Council in unanimously recommending You 
Can Defend America to its affiliated unions. 
It goes without saying that every patriotic 
union man will want to see the efforts of 
these moral rearmament workers continue 
unabated and will back their program to 
the hilt. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN C. KUN- 
KEL OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on De- 
cember 12, 1941. 


On Sunday afternoon the treacherous 
Japanese attack on our flag, our citizens, 
and our possessions in the Pacific brought 
all debate and all judgment on our foreign 
policy to an abrupt and decisive end. The 
manner, the nature, and extent of the Jap- 
anese action was such that our reply to it 
was unmistakable. At 12:15 Monday the 
President addressed a joint sessions of the 
Senate and the House. At 12:48, after the 
President had retired from the House Cham- 
ber, the majority leader of the House, Mr. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, arose and 
said, “I move the suspension of the rules 
so that the House may consider a resolu- 
tion declaring that a state of: war exists 
between the Imperial Government of Japan 
and the Government and the people of the 
United States, and making provisions to 
prosecute the same. 

“Whereas the Imperial Government of 
Japan has committed repeated acts of war 
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against the Government and the people of 
- United States of America: Therefore be 
i 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Imperial Government of Japan which 
has been thrust upon the United States is 
hereby formally declared, and that the Presi- 
dent be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and mil- 
itary forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the Imperial Government of 
Japan, and to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, all of the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

For many months I have feared and wor- 


“ried that at some time it might be my re- 


sponsibility to vote for a war resolution—that 
is something which weighs upon one’s soul. 
It was a step which I hoped and prayed might 
be avoided, and that events in the world 
would move in such a way that the aggres- 
sors might come to their senses and mankind 
might once again follow the paths of peace 
and righteousness. It had always seemed to 
me that a vote upon a war resolution would 
be the most tragic and difficult one that any- 
one could possibly be called upon to make. 
There is no question but that it is the most 
tragic. But the issue in this case was so clear 
and so well defined that it was not at all diffi- 
cult to reach a decision. From time to time 
I have discusesd with you in these talks va- 
rious problems that have been before the 
Congress of the United States. It has been 
my purpose to try to tell you about both sides 
of these problems so as to present the issues 
to you and to increase your understanding of 
opposing opinions and in that way promote 
national unity through wider knowledge of 
what our neighbors thinks. It has been my 
contention ail along that grounds do exist for 
a difference of opinion on practically every 
question. The war resolution is the first 
completely one-sided question that has been 
before us. There was only one answer—cilear 
and unequivocal. It was made. When I 
read you this resolution a few minutes ago I 
did so because I wanted to emphasize the fact 
that this solemn declaration does much more 
than to formally declare war. It directs the 
President to use our military and naval forces 
for the protection of our country. It places 
at his disposal all the resources of the Nation. 
When a nation enters a war its primary (if 
not its only) eoncern is to continue its life 
asa nation. Therefore, the life and property 
of everyone is placed at the disposal of our 
Commander in Chief of our Army and Navy. 
This is a solemn act. It reaches far into our 
lives and souls. Each of us must keep it in 
mind steadily from now on until the war has 
been brought to a successful conclusion. War 
jerks man back to the primitive. His basic 
concern becomes existence—the act of liv- 
ing—and that means that more attention 
must be paid to living and less to standards 
of living. After entry into war a nation has 
one choice and one course only. That choice 
and that course is to win the war. Some peo- 
ple say that a nation has the alternative 
courses of victory or surrender. You and I 
can agree tonight that for the United States 
of America there is just one solution. For 
us, the alternative is unthinkable. 

I am very sad that we should be entering 
@ period of trial by ordeal and by battle, 
during which each of us must make great 
sacrifices, but I feel a deep determination 
to see this thing through, and every Mem- 
ber of Congress and every person with whom 
I talk expresses that same solid resolve. It 
rests on rock. The tone of their voices and 
the manner of their speech gives proof of the 
intensity of their conviction. There is una- 
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nimity and a solidity everywhere—among all 
our citizens—that bodes ill for our enemies. 

There is no doubt whatsoever that our 
President and our Secretary of State have 
done everything in their power to promote 
peace in the Pacific and to maintain cordial 
relations with Japan. If they have erred at 
all in our Far Eastern policy, that error has 
been on the side of patience, caution, and 
forbearance. As you know, I have for many 
months prior to the time that action was 
taken, urged that exports to Japan be shut 
off. The President and the Secretary of 
State proceeded more slowly than most of 
us would have wished. Yet today, since 
Japan attacked us, I am glad that they did 
act so peacefully and patiently. Because 
that means that all of us know that full 
responsibility for bringing on this clash lies 
upon Japan and upon Japan alone. So to- 
day even the most ardent pacifist need have 
no scruples about joining in the joint effort 
of our unified Nation to repel a dastardly 
attack. 

Twenty-four years ago Congressman 
Knutson, of Minnesota, voted against the 
declaration of war. He has always been out- 
spoken in his opposition to war and has al- 
ways indicated that he would never vote for 
a war resolution. He has been a close per- 
sonal friend of mine for years, and I never 
thought circumstances would be such that 
he would vote for war. Yet on Monday Mr. 
KNUTSON not only voted in favor of this dec- 
laration but endeavored to persuade his col- 
league, Miss RANKIN, who also voted against 
the war resolution in 1917, to vote in support 
of the Japanese war resolution. It was very 
typical of the unanimity of feeling that per- 
vaded the House when the vote was taken. 
Actually the vote on the Senate resolution 
which was finally adopted was unanimous. 
The vote on the House resolution was 388 
to 1, but when the Senate resolution came 
to the House, Majority Leader McCormack 
asked permission to lay the House reso- 
lution on the table and substitute the Senate 
resolution for it. He then asked unanimous 
consent to adopt the Senate resolution in 
place of the House resolution, so that, techni- 
cally, the war resolution which was actually 
adopted was passed by unanimous vote in 
both Houses, although in fact Miss RaANKIN’s 
intention clearly was to record her opposition, 

Yesterday the Congress passed two more 
declarations of war—one against Germany 
and one against Italy, recognizing the State 
of hostilities between those nations and our 
own which those two nations had previously 
declared to exist. The vote on these resolu- 
tions was unanimous, as Miss RANKIN voted 
“present” and did not record herself in oppo- 
sition. The House also passee a bill remov- 
ing the restrictions against sending our armed 
forces out of the Western Hemisphere. As we 
are now in war and as we are passed from 
the stage of debate and diplomacy to the 
stage of action, the disposai of our military 
and naval forces must be decided on the basis 
of naval and military strategy by the proper 
skilled military and naval authorities. It 
would be foolish to hamper our Army and our 
Navy chiefs in any way by placing restric- 
tions upon them. 

The difference in the sentiment in the 
House on Monday when war was declared 
against Japan and on Thursday when war 
was declared against Germany and Italy was 
a very interesting and significant comparison. 
On Monday there was a feeling of anger and 
resentment at the stab in the back which 
Japan had given to our Nation. My state- 
ment to the press given over Columbia prob- 
ably typified the general feeling. There was 
a@ smoldering anger and a desire on the part 
of our Members to express themselves as 
quickly and as forcibly as possible so that the 
world would know our answer. We felt as 
you did, that someone had slapped us in the 
face. The very short limited debate was in- 
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terspersed with calls of “Vote, vote.” When 
the President was speaking everyone took 
every occasion to pay tribute and honor to 
him both in his capacity as head of the Na- 
tion and in his new and more difficult task of 
Commander in Chief of a Nation at war. On 
Thursday there was no noise and no shout- 
ing. The tumult and the strife had died. 
Three days of thought and reflection had 
turned the anger and resentment into a cold, 
steel-like resolution. There was no talk. No 
laughter. No smiles appeared on the faces of 
the Members as they sat still and steadfast 
in their chairs and waited for their names to 
be called so that they could answer “Yea.” I 
doubt if the House of Representatives ever 
represented the temper of the people more 
accurately than this House did on these two 
occasions. 

This will be a long, long war. There is 
little doubt that we have suffered a serious 
set-back in the Pacific. The President has 
not yet disclosed the extent of the loss, but 
in his speech on Tuesday he iridicated that 
it was great. Unofficial information given 
me is that it was great. It is most unfor- 
tunate and tragic, but it has served the use- 
ful purpose of cementing the one hundred 
and thirty-odd million people of our Nation 
into one indivisible unit as nothing else 
could have done. Some historians assert 
that the defezt of the Union forces at Bull 
Run at the outset of the war between the 
States was a very basic element in the final 
victory of the Union forces at the end of 
the war. It unified the North. It also made 
the North aware of the gravity of the strug- 
gle. It is much more important to win the 
last battle than the first one. That is the 
one that counts. Tnere has been a far too 
general feeling among many of us that Japan 
would be an easy conquest. Secretary Knox 
wrote recently in the American Magazine 
that the war in the Pacific would last 3 
weeks. I hope Mr. Knox is right, but I cer- 
tainly do not believe that he is. We must 
expect a long war and a hard war, and our 
present misfortune will serve a very valuable 
purpose if it makes each of us know that. 
Ships and battleships which have been lost 
must be replaced quickly, and that is a job 
all of us must turn in and do, we in Harris- 
burg, Steelton, Carlisle, Lebanon, and the 
entire district. In fact, we must make three 
battleships grow to replace each one that has 
been lost. 

There has been a great deal of criticism 
about the surprise attack upon Pearl Harbor. 
Our Navy and Army men have always said 


that this outpost was practically impregnable. . 


There is a general feeling that someone 
must have made a bad mistake somewhere 
in order to have let the Japs do what they 
did. This sentiment is widespread and gen- 
eral. I hear it on all sides. In respect to it I 
want to say simply this: We do not know the 
facts yet. We do not know whether anyone 
did make a mistake. If a mistake was made, 
we do not know who made it. In due time 
our naval and military boards will sift the 
evidence and make the proper decisions and 
the Congress will do its part in fixing re- 
sponsibility. Errors made must be admitted 
and corrected but let us wait until we know 
that an error was made and until we know 
who made the error before we start in on 
widespread and promiscuous criticism about 
everyone connected with Hawaii. A war is 
not a succession of continuous victories and 
that must not be expected. Let us school 
ourselves to have the proper firm resolve and 
the proper cool thinking when we hear of 
reverses as when we celebrate victory. 

We are init. We are going to see it through 
no matter how long it takes—no matter what 
the cost. We may expect temporary reverses, 
but the vital factor in an all-out war is the 
temper of the people. We have that winning 
temper. We will maintain it. With God’s 
help, we will win. 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17, 1940, France fell, and I, like a limited 
number of other American citizens, 
awoke from my lethargy, awoke to the 
realization that our great country was in 
danger, real danger from within and 
from without. Unfortunately, this belief 
was not shared by the majority of Amer- 
icans. The America First group de- 
nounced the President’s foreign policy; 
they said that we need have no fear of 
any attack by Germany, Italy, or Japan. 
But on December 7, 1941, all of America 
was awakened. On that day the United 
States was suddenly and deliberately at- 
tacked by the naval and air forces of the 
Empire of Japan. This unprovoked at- 
tack has caused severe damage to Ameri- 
can naval and military forces. American 
lives have been lost. This act of treach- 
ery by Japan, however, has united this 
country as never before in our history. 

In the War of 1812, the battle for free- 
dom of the seas, the Senate voted 19 to 
13 for the war onl after bitter debate. 
The House concurred by a 79-to-49 vote. 
There was division in the Nation. 

During the period of the Civil War 
there was bitter debate and differences 
of opinion. Only the unprecedented ac- 
tion of our great President, Abraham Lin- 
coln, kept these States united. There was 
division in the Nation. 

We were a divided country in the war 
of 1898, the Spanish-American War, 
which the people termed “a war of im- 
perialism.” There was division in the 
Nation. 

In the World War of 1917 it took 5 days 
to obtain a declaration of war in Con- 
gress. Five Senators and 50 Congress- 
men opposed involvement. There was 
division in the Nation. 

In 1941 we had our isolationists and 
we had our interventionists. We had our 
Republicans, Democrats, and our inde- 
pendents. But on December 7, 1941, when 
the critical hour had arrived, they were 
all Americans. On December 8, 1941, the 
Congress of the United States voted 
unanimously, with one exception, that a 
state of war existed with Japan, and a 
few days later Congress unanimously 
voted a similar declaration against Ger- 
many and Italy. Such unity and spirit 
have never been displayed since the 
founding of our country. This spirit of 
1941 is comparable to the spirit of 1776. 
Throughout America recruiting stations 
report that patriotic loyalty of Ameri- 
cans anxious to enlist to serve their 
country exveeds fondest exvectations. 
The spirit is typified by the willing sacri- 
fice of three outstanding young Ameri< 
cans in my district, one a Catholic, one a 
Jew, and one a Protestant, but all Ameri- 
cans when their country’s security is 
threatened. 
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Edward Meyer, of North Braddock, Pa., 
18 years of age, a Catholic lad, enlisted 
in the United States Navy to help his 
country lick Japan. 

Jacob Schonberger, of Glassport, Pa., a 
Jewish lad, 17 years of age, a junior in 
Glassport High School, left his classes to 
join the Marines, to live up to the tradi- 
tion of the Marines at Wake Island, and 
to help lick the Japs, as he informed me 
. before he departed for Parris Island, 
Ss. C. 

Allen Pforsich, Jr., a protestant lad, 
also of Giassport, Pa., 18 years of age 
and an honor graduate of Glassport High 
School, a boy born of humble but honor- 
able parents and respectable Americans. 
Allen was looking forward to a college 
education and was saving his money to 
enter college this fall, but he believed his 
country needed him, that his country is 
worth fighting for, and on December 16, 
1941, he wrote me a letter which I be- 
lieve is a masterpiece, clearly exemplify- 
, ing the red-blooded spirit of a true Amer- 
ican boy, the type of spirit and determi- 
nation which, together with Divine guid- 
ance, will lead us to definite victory. I 
am happy to include in my remarks this 
fine letter from a great young American 
of my home community: 


Gtassrort, Pa., December 16, 1941. 

Dear Sammy: It is with great pride that 
I tell you I will enter President Roosevelt's 
armed forces the first part of January 1942. 
I’m enlisting as a marine. I hope you will 
not consider my act one of ingratitude, for 
should I withhold my service in such a crisis 
I should not feel worthy of such a country 
as the one whose protection and privileges I 
have thus far enjoyed. What would it profit 
me to find I had gained an education but 
must have my mind governed by a dictator? 
No, sir, if I cannot have American govern- 
ment with American laws and American offi- 
cials then I'll have no country. 

To speak openly is the surest way to the 
truth, so I shall air my sentiments freely 
and without reserve. For my part I consider 
the act of the Japanese Government one of 
unveiled treachery. We have been challenged, 
no, sir, we have been attacked, and such an 
insult cannot and must not go unheeded. 
I find no place in the Bible that tells you to 
turn a third cheek when you have been un- 
ceremoniously slapped on both you have 
turned. This is no time for bickering or in- 
decision, we must fight. Even now the blood 
of dead at Pearl Harbor is crying out for 
vengeance. Our honor has been injured, 
American citizens have been murdered, 
United States property has been destroyed, 
and our goodwill has been played to the 
limit, leaving but one possible course for our 
country to take, that of complete warfare on 
the belligerent powers who dare threaten us. 

I am enlisting not for adventure, or honor, 
or glory for myself, but simply that I wish to 
help defend the ideals, the rights, the free- 
doms of the country that merits nothing less 
than my all. I consider it as great a privilege 
to serve as those who helped win our freedom 
in the Revolutionary War; those who helped 
establish us as a world power in the War of 
1812; those who helped establish us as a coun- 
try that could overcome a civil strife in the 
Civil War; those who 24 years ago helped 
maintain our dignity in the first World War. 

In the original copy of my speech, The 
Arsenal of Democracy, I had a paragraph that 
I would like you to read: 

“What promise of friendship have we from 
across the Pacific? Our slant-eyed antag- 
onizers have long coveted the possessions of 
Hawaii and Philippines; having a special de- 
sire, no doubt, for our naval base at Pearl 


Harber. The islands must be given serious 
consideration in building our arsenal of de- 
mocracy. For before we can deal with the 
Axis we must first rid ourselves of this thorn 
in the flesh.” 

It was discarded as being highly impos- 
sible and utterly improbable. 

I would appreciate a letter of recommenda- 
tion to prevent unnecessary delay. 

ALLEN P. Forsicu, Jr. 





Capt. Robert M. McCurdy, U. S. A. 
Retired 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one knows by now that the famous 
east-west football game, regularly held 
in the Rose Bow] in Pasadena, Calif., has 
been canceled, and that the game be- 
tween Oregon State and Duke Univer- 
sity will be played at the Duke University 
stadium. 

Everyone knows also that the famous 
Tournament of Roses will not be held 
this coming January 1, 1942. It has been 
canceled at the request of the military 
authority in California, following a dec- 
laration of a state of siege by the Gov- 
ernor of California. 

In his column in today’s Washington 
Post, December 19, Shirley Povich, sports 
writer, devoted his remarks to the trans- 
planted Rose Bow! game, In the course 
of his remarks, he made the following 
statement: 


MANNER OF COMMAND IRKSOME 


The story from Pasadena is that the Rose 
Bowl people didn’t mind so much the com- 
mand by the Army to cancel the game as 
they did the manner in which it was given. 
One high Army officer was very officious about 
the whole thing, declaring “the black-out isn’t 
the only reason the game must be called 
off. Why should people in this country be 
enjoying themselves while our men at Hono- 
lulu and Midway are under attack?” 

That last crack stirred the ire of Robert 
McCurdy, president of the Tournament of 
Roses Committee, who told the officer it was 
@ narrow-minded viewpoint. Snapped the 
Officer: “Were you ever overseas?” 

“Yes; I was overseas,” said McCurdy, dis- 
playing a series of wounds, “were you?” The 
officer’s answer was a reluctant, but truthful, 
“No.” 


Quite evidently, the high-ranking 
Army officer who took a crack at Robert 
M. McCurdy, president of the Tourna- 
ment of Reses Association, and a captain 
of the United States Army, retired for 
disability in line of duty, was consider- 
ably out of bounds. Capt. Robert Mc- 
Curdy, United States Army, retired, 
has served for many years the various 
activities of the American Legion and has 
served with distinction in the position of 
national chairman of the Legion’s fa- 
mous rehabilitation committee. 
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There are a good many of us in Cali- 
fornia who can make a quick come-back 
to anyone who inquires whether we 
served overseas. It would, therefore, be- 
hoove some of those who have come up 
in the Army since 1918, to make careful 
inquiry before casting any aspersions, 
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Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
Fort Wayne and the Fourth Indiana Dis- 
trict today are saluting their first hero 
of the new World War—Lt. Lewis M. 
Sanders, of the United States Air Corps, 
whose bravery during the first air battles 
with the Japanese over Hawaii has filled 
our hearts with pride. 

Lieutenant Sanders was one of the six 
fiyers cited for heroism during the out- 
rageous December 7 attack on Oahu. 
The War Department citation had this 
to say about his work in this battle: 

First Lt. Lewis M. Sanders, of Fort Wayne, 
flying at an altitude of about 3,000 feet, saw 
a dog fight between an American and a 
Japanese plane. As he banked to join the 
fight, he saw the American plane go down 
in flames. He immediately engaged the 
Japanese plane in furious battle and shot it 
down, 


To those in Fort Wayne who remem- 
bered Sanders, his courageous effort 
came as no surprise. He had been flying 
for several years before he made it his 
profession, and he was known as a dar- 
ing and a competent pilot. 

Sanders has been in the active service 
since 1938, having trained at Selfridge 
Field, Mich., and Randolph Field, Tex. 
At 34 he is older than the usual fighter 
plane pilot, but his deeds in action mark 
him as a real leader and a soldier of 
whom we at home may well be proud. 





Magnesium by Electrothermic Reduction 
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ARTICLE BY H. A. DOERNER, METAL- 
LURGIST, BUREAU OF MINES, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 





Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am including a 
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most instructive and interesting paper 
repared by Dr: H. A. Doerner, of the 
nited States Bureau of Mines, who is 
the engineer in charge of the metallurgi- 
cal laboratory for the Burear at Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash. 
Dr. Doerner is an individual of un- 
usual ability, and he, assisted by E. Don 
Dilling and Dwight L. Harris, has made 
discoveries in connection with producing 
magnesium metal from magnesite ores 
found in large quantity in the State of 
Washington. These discoveries undoubt- 
edly constitute an unusual contribution 
in the production of this light metal. Our 
whole economy already depends upor the 
lighter metals, and magnesium stands at 
the head of the list. In fact, the work of 
Dr. Doerner and his assistants has al- 


ready advanced to the stage that its full. 


utilization should be receiving far greater 
consideration than it is being given. 

This work has been carried on under 
many handicaps, and Congress has been 
niggardly in making appropriations. I 
know this to be a fact, because I have 
perseveringly labored to secure Federal 
funds for this work. I have always felt 
since having this matter first brought to 
my attention that Dr. Doerner was en- 
gaged in an effort that would not alone 
add fame and distinction to his caréer as 
a scientist in the metallurgical field, but 
would result in a development and utili- 
zation of the natural resources of the 
State of Washington, both of its mag- 
nesite ore and its tremendous volume of 
electrical energy coming from the Co- 
lumbia River. These discoveries will 
make possible a large-scale production 
of a metal that will soon occupy a most 
important place in modern civilization 
and at a price about one-half of the 
present cost. 

Dr. Doerner is ga quiet, unassuming 
gentleman, typifying the ideal in the 
field of science, and I am glad to have 
this opportunity to give the Nation a 
better acquaintance with him—a man 
who can justly be designated as a genius. 

His paper, though somewhat technical, 
is still in terms that any interested lay- 
man can understand. I trust those 
charged with the responsibility of meet- 
ing this Nation’s needs in the mighty 
war effort that now confronts us will take 
advantage of the work done through the 
United States Bureau of Mines by Dr. 
Doerner and his assistants, and see to it 
that large-scale commercial production is 
provided for at an early date in the vicin- 
ity of these great magnesite deposits, and 
where the greatest flow of electrical 
energy in all the world is about to be- 
come available. The article by Dr. Doer- 
ner follows: 


MAGNESIUM BY ELECTROTHERMIC REDUCTION 
(By H. A. Doerner) 


Our magnesium industry was born during 
the period of the first World War, and the 
present war has stimulated an extraordinary 
growth that may give it a place among our 
most important metals. 

The figures on production are interesting. 
The largest annual output during the first 
period was only 142 tons in 1918. It dropped 
to 24 tons in 1921, and then increased to 
over 2,000 tons in 1936. This represents an 
average biennial increase of 100 percent, a 
most outstanding record among metals for 
that period. Production in 1940 was 6,250 
tons, and 15,000 tons have been predicted 
for 1941, The present goal of our prepared- 
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ness program is 200,000 tons, Just 100 times 
the production in 1936. 

Even this expansion will anticipate the 
previous rate of growth by only 4 years, 
and there are good reasons to believe that a 
large part of it will be permanent. The 
larger units, new methods, and competition 
will bring lower prices. Lower prices and 
wider knowledge of its possibilities as a struc- 
tural material will expand its normal range 
of uses. 

To meet the rapid increase in the use of 
magnesium by the western airplane industry, 
many of the new magnesium plants will be 
built in Western States. An established 
market, cheap power, and abundant raw ma- 
terials are ample reasons for the expectation 
of a permanent industry. Raw materials are 
available in the megnesite deposits of Wash- 
ington, California, and Nevada, the brucite 
of Nevada, byproduct magnesium salts from 
the potash production in the Southwest, and 
MgO or MgCl, obtained from sea water, nat- 
ural salts, or brines. 

The Bureau of Mines began to study meth- 
ods for proaucing magnesium metal at Pull- 
man, Wash., in cooperation with the State 
College of Washington early in 1936, long 
before the present urgent need for a large 
increase in the production of this metal was 
anticipated.. This investigation was not in- 
itiated because of any apparent deficiency in 
the quantity of metal produced or a lack of 
efficient methods of production adapted to 
abundant raw materials. As stated in earlier 
reports this program was prompted by a de- 
sire further to develop industrial utilization 
of the natural resources of the Northwest 
and provide an outlet for power generated at 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 


THE PROBLEM 


The State of Washington has important 
magnesite deposits, from which a large part 
of our domestic production of magnesia re- 
fractories has been obtained. Since the 
World War of 1914-18 the annual production 
of crude magnesite has averaged nearly 200,- 
000 short tons, mostly from Washington de- 
posits. The calcined product, “dead burned 
magnesite,” normally sells for less than $20 
a ton. One ton of this calcine contains 960 
pounds magnesium, having a market value of 
about $260. Hence, the production of mag- 
nesium metal from this abundant raw ma- 
terial seemed to offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a new metallurgical industry in 
the Northwest. Despite the astonishing 
margin between the market value of mag- 
nesite and of the metal that can be obtained 
from it, economic utilization of magnesite as 
a source of metal presented unsolved prob- 
lems, as was evident from the history of the 
industry. 


HISTORICAL 


Commercial production of magnesium be- 
gan in the United States when the World 
War of 1914-18 cut off imports from Ger- 
many. During the war years there were as 
many as 5 producers of the metal, but by 
1920 only 2 remained, the Dow Chemical 
Co. and the American Magnesium Corpora- 
tion. Dow produces magnesium by electroly- 
sis of fused magnesium chloride. This salt 
is obtained as a byproduct when ordinary 
salt is separated from brine and is there- 
fore a very inexpensive and abundant raw 
material. 

The American Magnesium Corporation 
used a so-called oxide process in which high- 
grade calcined magnesite (crude MgO) was 
directly electrolyzed in a fused bath of 
fluoride salts, a method quite similar to that 
used to produce aluminum. In contrast to 
the aluminum process, however, the raw 
material was not chemically purified and it 
was necessary to refine the electrolytic metal. 
This was accomplished by sublimation at 
low pressure, which produced a very pure 
metal. 

The Dow or chloride process has the follow- 
ing advantages over the oxide electrolytic 
process: , 
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1. The chloride electrolysis yields a by- 
product gas containing chlorine and hydro- 
chloric acid. None is produced by the oxide 
process. 

2. The raw material, calcined magnesite, 
is more expensive than MgCl, obtained as a 
byproduct in the manufacture of salt. 

3. The power required for the oxide cell 
is nearly twice that used for electrolysis of 
MgCl... 

4, The impure raw material yields an im- 
pure metal that requires purification. 

Because of these handicaps the American’ 
Magnesium Corporation ceased production of 
magnesium metal in 1927 leaving the Dow 
se Co. without competition in this 

eid. 

Thus a study of comparative costs and the 
industry both lead to the conclusion that 
competitive production of magnesium metal 
from magnesite was not possible by methods 
previously used. 

PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


After a study of the literature relating to 
this problem, the following conclusions were 
stated in bulletin P of the State College of 
Washington, Magnesium, published early in 
1937. “On the basis of information now 
available there are just two methods by which 
it. may be profitable to extract magnesium 
metal from the Northwest magnesite ores: 
(a) Chlorination of purified magnesia by 
heating with carbon and chlorine followed by 
electrolysis of the chloride; (b) direct elec- 
trothermal reduction by carbon followed by 
redistillation of the reduction product. The 
direct reduction of magnesia by carbon is par- 
ticularly adapted to the treatment of high- 
grade magnesite. There is every indication 
that this method may eventually produce 
magnesium at much lower cost than by the 
other methods.” 

These conclusions have been verified by 
recent developments, The West is following 
its pioneer tradition by adopting the new 
processes, which are better suited to its avail- 
able raw materials. The Permanente Cor- 
poration has built the first unit of a plant to 
produce magnesium by electrothermal re- 
duction of magnesia by carbon. It is now in 
the throes of the usual difficulties and delays 
to be expected when new techniques are being 
developed, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the project will soon be operating suc- 
cessfully. 

Quite recently Basic Magnesium, Inc., re- 
ceived a Federal loan of $65,000,000 to build 
plants in Nevada which will use a method 
now in use in England and in Germany. 
Magnesia obtained from local ores will be 
chlorinated by heating with carbon and chlo- 
rine to produce anhydrous magnesium chlo- 
ride which will be electrolyzed in the usual 
manner. 

In the East, Dow Chemical is expanding its 
production of metal, and several new firms 
are entering the field. All of these wil! elec- 
trolyze magnesium chloride, but this salt will 
be obtained from new sources or by new 
methods. In its Freeport plant, Dow Chemi- 
cal first precipitates magnesium hydrate from 
sea water and then converts it to the chloride. 
Mathieson Alkali and Columbia Alkali are 
turning to dolomite. This is feasible because 
the byproducts of the alkali industry can be 
used to convert the magnesia content by cal- 
cined dolomite to MgCl, at low cost. By- 
product magnesium chloride from the potash 
industry is another favorable raw material. 

At Pullman, a laboratory investigation of 
the new methods over a 2-year period demon- 
strated that electrothermal reduction of mag- 
nesia was feasible and had the most attrac- 
tive economic possibilties. It also revealed 
that an industrial development would re- 
quire the solution of many unusual and diffi- 
cult technical problems. Therefore a small 
pilot plant was designed and constructed to 
test the process and to develop equipment of 
a type suitable for industrial application. 


ELECTROTHERMAL REDUCTION BY CARBON 


It is interesting to compare the reduce 
tion of zinc and magnesium oxides by car- 
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bon. In both instances the reactions pro- 
duce carbon monoxide and metal vapor. 
Zinc is reduced at 2000° F.; the vapor does 
not react with CO when cooled, and it is 
easily condensed as a liquid metal. The 
reduction of magnesia by carbon requires 
a temperature of 4000° F., and the reaction 
reverses when the gaseous products are 
cooled. ‘Thus, the magnesium vapor will 
reoxidize during condensation by ordinary 
methods, and it is impossible to obtain co- 
herent metal by condensation in the pres- 
ence of carbon monoxide. 

However, if the metal vapor is instantly 
cooled from the reduction temperature 
(4000° F.) to about 350° F., it will condense 
as a very fine metal powder. During this 
temperature range, chemical equilibrium 
would result in complete reoxidation of the 
metal by reversal of the reduction reaction 
The amount of reoxidation is a function of 
the cooling time and may be limited to 
about 20 percent by effective methods. Af- 
ter the metal has been cooled, the reaction 
rate is negligible and subsequent reoxida- 
tion can be prevented. 


SHOCK COOLING 


Such a rapid condensation of magnesium 
vapor has been called “shock cooling.” It 
can be accomplished effectively only by a 
very rapid and thorough dispersion of an 
adequate quantity of cooling medium in the 
vapor. Hence, the cooling medium should 
be a fluid or a fine powder and means for 
rapid dispersion must be provided. 

The reduction and shock cooling. are ac- 
complished best as a continuous operation. 
A stoichiometric mixture of MgO and C 
is fed continuously into an _ electrically 
heated chamber. The reaction is highly en- 
dothermic and therefore, proceeds at a rate 
limited by the heat supplied to the fur- 
nace. The continuous and rapid evaluation 
of the reduction products, Mg vapor and 
CO, create a pressure in the furnace that 
forces them at high velocity through an 
exit orifice and into the shock cooling cham- 
ber. The latter may be a nozzle or a flue, 
which should project through the furnace 
shell so that the magnesium vapor will en- 
counter the cooling agent while it is still at 
the reduction temperature. 

If the cooling agent is a gas, dispersion is 
readily accomplished merely by injecting it 
through orifices directly into the flue through 
which the magnesium vapor escapes from the 
furnace. A liquid or solid cooling agent re- 
quires an effective atomizing device to obtain 
rapid dispersion. 

The importance of rapid and thorough dis- 
persion of the cooling agent can scarcely be 
overemphasized as a means of producing 
efficient operation. MgO has an exception- 
ally high heat of formation and the heat 
evolved by reoxidation is large compared to 
the heat of condensation. Reoxidation thus 
not only reduces the thermal efficiency of the 
operation, but it also increases the amount of 
cooling medium required for condensation. 

The quantity and temperature of the cool- 
ing agent must be such that it can absorb 
the heat liberated by condensation of the 
metal and the heat of such reoxidation as 
may occur. In special cases the heat of fu- 
sion or vaporization, as well as the Sensible 
heat of the cooling agent, can be utilized. 
In general, the cooling medium should be 
nonreactive toward magnesium. The metal 
has such an avid attraction for oxygen that 
no compound containing oxygen could be 
used as a cooling agent. 

COOLING MEDIUM 

Hydrogen was used as a cooling medium in 
the early development of the electrothermal 
process. Its high specific heat and mobil- 
ity made it a very effective and easily applied 
cooling medium. About 1,000 cubic feet of 
hydrogen is required to condense 1 pound 
of magnesium. Repeated use is necessary for 
economic reasons. Each time the hydrogen 
is used it picks up CO from the reduction 


reaction, and unless this impurity is re- 
moved it will eventually reach a reactive 
concentration. The cost of separating the 
carbon monoxide from such a large quantity 
of hydrogen represents a considerable pro- 
portion of the cost of the reduction process. 

Natural gas is used as a cooling agent by 
the Permanente tion in the most re- 
cent industrial installation for electrothermal 
production of magnesium. In this case no 
attempt is made to separate carbon monoxide 
from the gas, because after serving as a cool- 
ing medium it is then used as a fuel in the 
nearby cement plant. Employed in this 
manner, it is undoubtedly a more economical 
cooling agent than hydrogen. Obviously this 
applies only where there is an adequate sup- 
ply of the gas and also a subsequent use or 
market for it as a fuel. 

Liquid hydrocarbons can also be used as 
cooling agents. Their effectiveness is greatly 
increased if all, or a major portion, of the 
liquid is vaporized during cooling, thus utiliz- 
ing the heat of vaporization as well as the 
sensible heat. Any liquid that is not vapor- 
ized must necessarily be collected with the 
condensate... If only a small portion of the 
liquid evaporates, the condensate will be a 
dilute suspension of metal ja the unvaporized 
liquid. This is very undesirable because the 
metal particles are exceedingly small (sub- 
microscopic) and their separation from a 
large proportion of liquid is not economically 
feasible. The separation of the hydrocarbon 
vapors from the CO by condensation is 
relatively simple and inexpensive. However, 
the presence of enough oil in the condensate 
to form a thick but fluid suspension is de- 
sirable. It protects the pyrophoric metal from 
reoxidation, and the sludge can be collected 
and handled much more easily than the dry, 
pyrophoric powder. An extensive study of 
shock cooling with liquid hydrocarbons has 
been made at Pullman by the Bureau of 
Mines. The results obtained have been very 
satisfactory and the method is being devel- 
oped and tested in a small pilot plant. 


REDISTILLATION 


The condensate obtained by shock cooling 
magnesium vapor in the presence of CO is 
always impure. The metal rowder is con- 
taminated by the MgO and carbon produced 
by reoxidation as well as by such impurities 
as may have been present in the raw materials 
fed to the reduction furnace. Distillation or 
sublimation appears to be the only feasible 
means of obtaining coherent metal of high 
purity from the first impure condensate. 

If the metal is distilled from a loose pow- 
der such as results from shock cooling by a 
gaseous agent, the condensed product will be 
contaminated by impurities transported as 
dust by the current of vapor. This can be 
prevented by briquetting or pelletizing the 
crude powder before redistillation. Com- 
pacting the loose powder is also necessary to 
provide adequate thermal conductivity dur- 
ing distillation. As the powder is violently 
pyrophoric, the collection, transportation, and 
briquetting must be done in an ae 
atmosphere. 

If the crude condensate is collected as an 
oil sludge, the oil can be separated by a low- 
temperature distillation which leave a porous 
cake with enough coherence to prevent dust- 
ing when the metal is distilled later. 

Apparently no one has attempted indus- 
trial distillation of magnesium metal at its 
boiling, point, 2,021° F. Suitable materials 
for a distillation unit to operate at this tem- 
perature are not available. Most of the 
methods by which magnesium has been re- 
fined go to the other extreme and sublime 
at low temperatures and pressures. 

The simplest method is to place the bri- 
quetted material in a retort, apply at high 
vacuum, and heat the charge to about 1,300° 
F. The metal sublimes at a very low rate 
and condenses as-a beautiful crystalline ring 
in the cooled upper part of the retort. This 
batch process yields metal of exceptional pur- 
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‘ity, but is thermally inefficient and requires 


‘more time, equipment, and labor than an 
automatic continuous distillation process, 
However, it was used by the American Mag- 
nesium Corporation to refine its electrolytic 
metal and has been installed in the first unit 
of the Permanente plant. 

Efforts to carry out the distillation or sub- 
limation of magnesium at low pressure as a 
continuous operation have encountered very 
difficult mechanical problems, and none of 
these efforts have yet been successful as an 
industrial process. 

A continuous process can be carried out 
much more easily at normal pressure. This 
can be accomplished below the boiling point 
of the metal by circulating an atmosphere 
of hydrogen through the distillation sys- 
tem in order to transport metal vapor from 
the retort to the condenser. A practical rate 
of distillation can be obtained by 1,850° FP, 
in a current of hydrogen at atmospheric pres- 
sure. Aretort constructed of high chromium 
nickel alloy will serve for such a purpose, 
The Bureau has successfully produced mage 
nesium metal in its pilot plant by a contine 
uous distillation process with automatic oper- 
ations. 

THE BUREAU PROCESS 


The pilot plant, based upon extensive ex< 
periments on a smaller scale, operates as fol- 
lows: Low grade magnesite ore, such as has 
been discarded in the selection of material for 
production of refractories, is concentrated by 
flotation to yield a product containing not 
less than 45 percent MgO, nor more than 1.5 
percent SiO,. This is calcined in a rotary kiln 
to remove CO, and produce a material cone 
taining not less than 90 percent MgO. 

The calcine is mixed in a rod mill with 23 
percent low-ash carbon. The mixture is fed 
into an are furnace automatically at a co.1- 
trolled rate and reacts to form magnesium 
vapor and carbon monoxide. These products 
issue at high velocity through an orifice into 
the shock cooling flue where they encounter 
an atomized spray of light fuel oil. Evapora- 
tion of a large part of the oil cools the furnace 
gas from 4,000° F. to less than 350° FP. almost 
instantaneously. 

The rate at which oil is supplied is so regu- 
lated that the unvaforized portion is just 
sufficient to form a fluid suspension of the 
metal condensate. This regulation is con- 
trolled automatically by the temperature of 
the cooled products. These comprise the 
finely divided solids, magnesium metal, mag- 
nesium oxide, carbon, silicides and carbides 
of the ore impurities; some liquid oil, oil 
vapor, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen and 
methane resulting from thermal dissociation 
of the oil. 

The solid condensate and liquid oil are sep- 
arated as a sludge from the oil vapor and 
gaseous products in a cyclonic separator of 
special design. The oil vapor is condensed 
afterward in a water-cooled scrubber and the 
lighter fractions are recovered in refrigerated 
coils. The exit gas contains about 50 percent 
CO, 30 percent H,, and 20 percent CH,. These 
have a fuel value about equal to that of the 
dissociated oil. 

The sludge condensate flows by gravity 
from the separator and is pumped to the 
two-stake distillation furnace in which the 
oil and magnesium are separately recovered 
by distillation. The oil thus _ recovered, 
combined with the oil previously condensed 
in the scrubber, is recirculated through the 
spray nozzle. 

The oil distillation unit includes a hori- 
zontal retort electrically heated to 930° F, 
The sludge is conveyed through this retort 
in pans attached to a pair of chains. Oil 
vapors are swept from the retort to a water- 
cooled condenser by a current of hydrogen 
circulated through the gas-tight system by 
@ pump. Hydrogen lost through leakage is 
replenished by a slight cracking of the oil. 

Removal of oil from the sludge leaves 
small, dry, porous cakes containing about 
50 percent magnesium metal, These brie 














drop out of the pans into a hopper 
hich they are fed into cages. The 
charged cages completely fill a horizontal 
retort heated by electric resistors 
to 1,850° F. The magnesium metal evapo- 
rates from the briquettes, and the vapor is 
carried by a current of hydrogen to a con- 
denser from which the molten metal is 
tapped. 

The movement of the cages through the 
retort and their return to the feed end are 
accomplished by a ram and a drag chain 
mechanism, both of which operate outside 
the heated zone. Charging of the briquettes, 
discharging of residues, and all movements 
of the cages are accomplished automatically. 

The reduction unit produces about 7 
pounds of metal per hour with 75-kilowatt- 
ampere-power input; 75 to 80 percent of the 
magnesia is converted to metal. A larger 
unit will undoubtedly be more efficient. 

The reeovery of oil and metal from the 
condensate is substantially complete in the 
distillation unit. The capacity of this unit 
is only 1 pound of metal per hour, and it is 
too small for efficient utilization of the heat 
input. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, many, many years ago Capt. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, of Alabama, 
the hero of the Merrimac, warned the 
American people of the treachery of 
Japan, which he termed “the yellow 
peril.” 

On December 7 we had a shocking con- 
firmation of the fears expressed by Cap- 
tain Hobson in the ruthless and unpro- 


-voked attack on Pearl Harbor. 


At least two of the young Americans 
who perished in that attack were citizens 
of the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. I have just written the follow- 
ing letter to their sorrowing parents: 


Permit me to extend to you, and to all the 
rest of the family, my heartfelt sympathy 
in the bereavement caused by the death. of 
your heroic son, who gave the “last full meas- 
ure of devotion” in the defense of his coun- 
try at Pearl Harbor. 

Nothing that I could say would alleviate 
the great. sorrow his death has brought to 
you; but I know that it is a matter of 
supreme pride to all of you that he made that 
sacrifice defending his country against one of 
the most ruthless, brutal, and barbaric at- 
tacks this Nation has ever sustained. 

His memory will live in the annals of a 
grateful country, and his sacrifices will be an 
inspiration to the rest of the Nation during 
the hard, trying years that lie ahead of us. 

May God bless you and sustain you during 
these tragic hours, is my earnest prayer. 


Mr. Speaker, on yesterday Congress 
passed a measure giving to the parents, 
wives, or children of the boys who have 
lost their lives in the service of our coun- 
try since October 8, 1940, or giving to the 
boys themselves who have been totally 


and permanently disabled by service-_ 
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connected disabilities during that time 
automatic insurance in the amount of 
$5,000, as will be shown by section 10 of 
the measure, which reads as follows: 


Sec. 10. The first proviso of the second sen- 
tence of section 3 (a) of such act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by inserting the word 
“forty-five” in lieu of the word “thirty-six.” 

Sec. 11. Section 602 (d) of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) Any person in the active service, 
and while in such active service, shall be 
granted such insurance without medical 
examination upon application therefor in 
writing (made within 120 days after the date 
of enactment of this amendatory act), and 
upon payment of premiums: Provided, That 
after the expiration of such 120-day period 
any such person may be granted national 
service life insurance at any time upon ap- 
plication, payment of premiums, and evi- 
dence satisfactory to the Administrator 
showing them to be in good health. 

_ “(2) Any person in the active service on 
or after October 8, 1940, who, while in such 
service and before the expiration of 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this amenda- 
tory act, dies or has died in line of duty (in- 
cluding death resulting from disease or in- 
jury incurred in line of duty), without 
having in force at the time of such death in- 
surance under the War Risk Insurance Act, 
as amended, the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, or this act, in the aggre- 
gate amount of at least $5,000, shall be 
deemed to *-ave applied for and to have been 
granted insuranc> as of the date of entry 
into active servic> or October 8, 1940, which- 
ever is later, in the sum of $5,000 payable as 
provided in section 602 (h), except that pay- 


‘ments hereunder shall be made only to the 


following beneficiaries and in the order 
named— 

“(A) to the widow or widower of the in- 
sured,. if living and while unremarried; 

“(B) if no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, to the cuild or children of the in- 
sured, if living, in equal shares; 

“(C) If no widow or widower entitled 


thereto, or child, to the dependent mother 
.or father of the insured, if living, in equal 


shares. 

“(3) Any person in the active service on 
or after October 8, 1940, who, while in such 
service and before the expiration of 120 days 
after the date of enactment of this amenda- 
tory act, suffers in line of duty total dis- 
ability continuously for 6 months or more 
without having in force at the time of such 
disability insurance under the War Risk In- 
surance Act, as amended, the World War 


- Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended, or this act, 


in the aggregate amount of at least $5,000, 
shall be deemed to have applied for and to 
have been granted insurance in the aggregate 
sum of $5,000 effective as of the date such 
disability was so suffered but not prior to 
October 8, 1940. Such premiums shall be 
waived during the continuation of such total 
disability. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to transfer from the National 
Service Life Insurance appropriation to the 


- National Service Life Insurance fund such 


sums as may be necessary to cover all losses 
incurred and premiums waived under para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of this subsection. 

“(4) The benefits and privileges extended 
by this section are hereby so extended by the 
Congress because many of the personnel of 
our armed forces (1) were unable to comply 
with the prerequisites necessary to the grant- 
ing of insurance by reason of extended duty 
in the North Atlantic, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and other outlying bases; (2) had failed or 
neglected to apply for such insurance in the 
expectation that their service would be peace- 
time service Only; and (3) by reason of the 
suddenness with which war was thrust upon 
us, had not sufficient time to apply for such 
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insurance prior to engaging in combat. The 
Congress hereby declares that no further 
relief of such character will be granted.” 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask. unanimous. consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp and 
include therein a very able and compre- 
hensive address by: Virgil Jordan, presi- 
dent of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, before the Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, in New York City, 
on October 3, 1941. 

Dr. Jordan is generally acknowledged 
to be one of the new top-ranking Amer- 
ican economists. Most of those who 
heard or read his addresses in 1930 
thought that his predictions for the then 
coming decade were far too pessimistic. 
During recent years, however, many of 
these same men have expressed the opin- 
ion that, although Dr. Jordan’s early pre- 
dictions were more nearly correct than 
those of other publicists, the actual re- 
sults were worse than even he expected. 

I commend this very careful study to 
the membership of the House and Senate: 


I 


During the decade preceding our participa- 
tion in this World War the economie as well 
as the political organization of this country 
has undergone a profound reconstruction. 
This fundamental alteration began in 1932, 
when the bottom of the grea: depression was 
reached. It proceeded rapidly in 1933, after 
the Federal Government took over the bank- 
ing system and, in the famous “hundred days,” 
laid down in broad outlines the foundation 
of the new order in America. It was pushed 
forward progressively in the succeeding years, 
and since the sudden beginning of the defense 
program in the spring of 1940 and our politi- 
cal engagement in the war following the 
Presidential election a year ago, it has been 
speeded toward completion. 

It is practically certain that before the Ides 
of March next year the Government will as- 
sume the main burden of the task to which it 
has committed the country on behalf of Great 
Britain, and undertake by blockade, bombard- 
ment, and invasion to overthrow the foreign 
governments which control most of western 
Europe, to replace them and to police these 
territories to prevent recurrence of conflict. 
When this stage of active hostilities and cas- 
ualties is reached, with or without formal 
declaration of war, the processes of change 
which have been proceeding in this country 
during the past decade will have been com- 
pleted, and the American republic, along with 
the kind of economic organization which ac- 
companied it, may be said to have virtually 
disappeared and have been replaced for an in- 
definite period by the type of political, social, 
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and economic system which has prevailed in 
Europe and Asia during most of recorded his- 
tory, and is now represented in its most mod- 
ern and advanced form by the National So- 
cialist, Communist, and Fascist systems. 


This transformation in American life has 
sometimes been described as a revolution, 
both by its protagonists and its victims, and 
it has, indeed, some of the common charac- 
teristics of revolution, such as sudden and 
drastic change in the economic position of 
certain groups in the community, acute class 
conflict, mass action and manipulation, rapid 
development of military activity and in- 
fluence, widespread and expanding application 
of compulsion. But this revolution, if the 
term applies, has taken a modern, stream- 
lined form, and has been conducted or man- 
aged with an advanced, scientific technique 
which has been carefully studied and profes- 
sionally developed upon an elaborate intellec- 
tual basis of academic theory. It has so far 
involved little violence, except in its inter- 
national aspects. The coup d’état with which 
it was initiated was economic or financial 
rather than military or political. It has so 
far been practically painless and has pro- 
ceeded with the tacit consent or passive 
acceptance of a substantial majority of the 
members of the community, most of whom are 
still almost completely unconscious of its 
progress and implications, like many of the 
victims of cancer in its early or benign stages. 
The curiously anaesthetic aspects of the 
process, which make this revolution seem like 
@ sort of social twilight sleep, in which a new 
world is being brought to birth almost with- 
out struggle or suffering, and even with the 
unconscious aid or active enthusiasm of those 
whom it is destined to submerge or destroy— 
all this is an interesting study in itself, but 
outside the scope of my discussion today. 

My purpose here is to describe some of the 
more definite symptoms—the conditions and 
tendencies which have already resulted from 
this change, not to consider its causes, and 
since I am concerned only with their eco- 
nomic aspects which may be of interest to 
you, I shall not say much about the political 
transformation by which they have been ac- 
companied. The two aspects of the new 
order are, of course, as inseparably con- 
nectcd as were the system of free private 
enterprise, representative constitutional gov- 
ernment, and civil liberties in the past. In 
order to comprehend the economic conditions 
and tendencies which have now been estab- 
lished in the life of the Americ: n community, 
it is necessary to remind you that in the past 
decade the political and social conditions 
which were the counterpart of the enterprise 
organization have profoundly altered. As 
the principles, conceptions, and processes of 
European and oriental statism have expand- 
ed and pervaded the American community 
life, the essential substance of its political 
and social institutions has virtually evap- 
orated. Though many of the nominal forms 
remain—such as formal separation of powers, 
elections of representatives and executives, 
and an independent judiciary system—they 
have been rendered practically impotent as 
means by which the community may effec- 
tively control its government and limit the 
power of public employees. The Federal 
Government, together with most local gov- 
ernments, have in fact been transformed into 
a single national state, personified by a chief 
of state, who exercises practically unlimited 
authority and power over the members and 
resources of the community through an im- 
mense administrative mechanism in whicn 
the executive, legislative, and judicial func- 
tions of the former government have been 
combined, absorbed, and subjected to his 
control by the creation and distribution of 
public funds for this purpose. 

Since the powers and resources of the com- 
munity have thus been surrendered and 
transferred by formally democratic processes 
to a supreme state, the American republic, 
still commonly called a democracy, has dis- 


appeared and been replaced by a statocracy, 
as has everywhere in the 
world. The form of statocracy which 


cestors, and a preference for parliamentary 


merged by the power of the 
oriental types of personality and political 
conceptions which are becoming predominant 

both in the population and among the oper- 

ators of the national state. 

We may expect that our participation in the 
war will hasten this process, and make most 
of the traditional aspects of American po- 
litical institutions a matter of museums, 
monuments, and historical holiday celebra- 
tions, like all things which are venerated 
when and because their living force has van- 
ished. In the early stages of the disease the 
political symptoms of modern statism do not 
conform to the same pattern. There are 
striking differences, for instance, in the Com- 
munist, Fascist, National Socialist, British, 
and Japanese imperial, and the American aca- 
democratic forms of the state, but in time 
they tend to follow the same course and 
come out at the same place, and their com- 
mon character is evident very early in the 
economic conditions and tendencies which 
they produce. 

Whatever the political expression of mod- 
ern statism, its essence is econcmic. It con- 
sists in the control or effective ownership 
of the productive resources and capacities 
of the community by the group of public offi- 
cials and their dependents and supporters who 
constitute the state, for the primary pur- 
pose of maintaining the supreme power of the 
state over the community. This control 
necessarily carries with it power over all other 
aspects of the community life, whatever the 
political form of the state through which it 
is exercised may be, for freedom of move- 
ment, expression, thought, religion, or suf- 
frage, and all so-called civil or political lib- 
erties, have no validity or value when mem- 
bers of the community are dependent mpon 
the State for their living, and are not able 
to apply their resources and capacities to pro- 
vide for their prosperity and security except 
under the permission or the compulsion of 
the state. Such a condition in any commu- 
nity is essentially one of servitude, whether 
the master be known by the name of a public 
official, a committee, a monarch. a priest, or a 
feudal lord, and the system is a form of feu- 
dalism whether we call it communism, na- 
tional socialism, fascism, liberalism, imperial- 
ism, or national planning. Any form of po- 
litical or civil liberty depends upon the power 
of individual members of the community to 
provide for their prosperity and security by 
independent, cooperative effort in using their 
productive resources and capacities. Where 
this power is impaired or acquired by some 
external authority, all forms oi freedom dis- 
appear. 

I emphasize this fact on this occasion be- 
cause it is commonly assumec that the po- 
litical and other aspects of American life 
concerning which there is now so much of- 
ficial and academic oratory in connection 
with the war against the Nazi state, have 
not been and will not be permanentiy al- 
tered by the economic conditions and tend- 
encies which have been established in this 
country during the past decade. This is a 
delusion, but it is perhaps less surprising 
than is the general unconsciousness of the 
existence of these conditions and tendencies 
and ignorance of their nature which pre- 
vails. Few members of the American com- 
munity who sell their services or products, 
operate enterprises, save, invest, or borrow 
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money are aware of the real conditions that. 
underlie these activities today, and the fun- 
damental changes that have occurred in 
them in recent years. For convenience 1 shall 
discuss these under three heads—the owner- 
ship of property, the exchange of services, 
and the operation of enterprise—mentioning 
merely the nature of the changes, without at- 
tempting at this time to describe in detail 
the methods by which they have been brought 
about, or te indicate the consequences, 
Ir 

The private ownership of property or 
claims to property by members of the com~ 
munity has been virtually abolished or sus- 
pended, and practically all property or claims 
to it are now subject to the disposal of the 
state. The private possession of property is 
permitted, but ownership is really recognized 
only for purposes of taxation and for apply- 
ing regulations of the state regarding its 
use. Such ownership is essentially an illu- 
sion, except pe-haps as regards commodities 
actually used by individuals for daily living 
purposes, such as food, clothing, and furni- 
ture, which are not ordinarily subject to 
seizure by the state for taxes, but even this 
ownership is actually qualified by the fact 
that such commodities cannot be replaced 
except under conditions which the state de- 
termines. I can perhaps keep the coat on my 
back and use it as I wish, and so may be said 
to own it, but I can’t get another when it is 
worn out, because the use of my savings, in- 
come, and services for this purpose is subject 
to the control of the state. My ownership 
of my home, land, securities, bank deposits, 
insurance policy, working capacities, or busi- 
ress enterprise is not even qualified to this 
extent. It is a pure illusion which the state 
accepts or permits only for the purpose of 
having a responsible subject of taxation and 
regulation. 

The private ownership of property has 
been virtually dissolved by the state in this 
country during the past decade, without ab- 
rogating its actual possession, by several si- 
multaneous but distinguishable processes, 
the effect of which on the independent 
resources of the community has been largely 
unnoticed. 

First and most familiar is the dilution of 
the currency and credit claims to property 
by public borrowing, expenditure, and in- 
vestment of bank credit by the state. This 
process has. certain consequences as regards 
the private ownership of property, some of 
which are recognized and some not. One of 
these, which is of interest to mortgage insti- 
tutions, is that the state has thereby f- 
creased the debt on all property, productive 
enterprise, and capacity of the community 
more rapidly than their value or income has 
increased. Public debt is, of course, a prior 
lien on all property and services and their 
income, and when it increases more rapidly 
than the value of these, all private equities 
or liens applying to them are proportion- 
ately expropriated. To that extent no one 
in this country really owns all of his savings 
bank account, life insurance policy, or his 
house, farm, or business, even though there 
is no debt against them. The state has 
taken part of them over, whether or not 
prices rise, and when they do for the ordi- 
nary citizen, even though he has no prop- 
erty, it is foreclosing the mortgage on his 
dinner pail. Many people today are already 
anticipating this foreclosure by giving, sell- 
ing, or surrendering their property or serv- 
ices to the state. 

Public borrowing of bank credit is merely 
@ process by which the State manufactures 
and distributes to its supporters claims to 
all property of the community, and where 
this is done without producing a correspond- 
ing increase in property to be acquired by 
them, they are simply an expropriation of 
part of all the property that already exists. 
Where, as in war, they are manufactured and 
distributed for purposes of producing prop- 
erty to be destroyed, the effect on ownership 
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of existing property is evident. At present 
the American state has practically unlimited 
power to do this, and is using it. 

Other ways in which the inflation of cur- 
rency and credit by the state has undermined 
and eroded the ownership and use of prop- 
erty and capacities by members of the com- 
-munity are evident in the vast use of bor- 
rowed public funds for public improvements 
involving permanently increased mainte- 
nance costs which fall upon local taxpayers 
and for housing and other projects for con- 
struction or production and distribution of 
commodities, which create state-supported 
competition with private property, enterprise, 
and employment. The effect of these uses 
of state-manufactured claims to property is 
more obvious in connection with the ex- 
change of services and the operation of pri- 
vate enterprise, to be considered later. 

The second and more familiar of the main 
factors which have virtually eliminated the 
private ownership of property in this coun- 
try is taxation. Formerly taxes were an ex- 
penditure of the community for the purchase 
of certain services performed by its govern- 
ment employees They have now become 
merely part of the expenditure of the state 
for the support of the individuals and enter- 
prises in the community which depend upon 
it. The fundamental fiscal principle under 
which it now operates is that the whole in- 
come (that is, the product) of the com- 
munity is produced for and actually belongs 
to the state, and it returns to the members 
of the community, or permits them to retain 
for their own use, only as much of the prod- 
uct as it does not need for its purposes or 
as it deems proper and expedient for them 
to have. Even this portion of the national 
income, which it seeks to ration uniformly 
among them by progressive taxation, is only 
provisionally their property, since its use in 
acquiring property is qualified by the claims 
which the state issues by borrowing, and is 
controlled in other more direct ways. Since 
the value of all property (as well as capac- 
ities) depends upon the income which own- 
ers may derive from it, and the use they may 
make of such income, it is clear, though little 
recognized, that the practically unlimited 
power of progressive and discriminatory tax- 
ation of income and savings which the state 
now possesses and applies in this country 
makes the private ownership of all property 
in fact fictitious and its possession merely 
nominal. The state is now, and has been for 
a decade, engaged in a systematic process 
both of confiscating private property for its 
own use and redistributing it among its de- 
pendents and adherents in the community. 
Where, as now in this country, there is no 
longer any legal limit to this process or con- 
stitutional protection against it, the owner- 
ship or even the possession of any property is 
purely provisional. The state has not only 
the first lien upon it, but is the residuary 
legatee. 

A third and generally accepted process by 
which private ownership of property has been 
abrogated is through control by the state of 
its use in producing income and of the dis- 
posal of income from it. Today there is al- 
most no kind of property employed for pro- 
ductive purposes in this country which is not 
in fact operated or managed by the state, in 
all essential respects except that of risk and 
responsibility for loss. The latter, together 
with liability for taxes, are the only remain- 
ing attributes of ownership. The use of 
natural resources, power, capital, equipment, 
plant, patents, and employees in producing 
and marketing products is almost wholly 
subject to the determination of agencies of 
the state. The saving of income for invest- 
ment, sale of securities, application and im- 
provement of machinery, purchase of sup- 
plies of materials, employment, compensa- 
tion and management of labor, advertising, 
prices and distribution of product, reJations 
with competitors, payment of dividends, sal- 
aries of executives—practically every discre- 
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tionary element in the management of 
property is administered by the state through 
its official machinery or private groups of its 
suppoitérs so as to insure the disposal of 
income from the use of property in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the state. In such 
a situation the substance of both ownership 
and management has been virtually dis- 
solved; and though the owner of a farm, for 
example, may be left in possesion of his land 
so long as he can pay taxes on it, his legal 
ownership is an illusion of little value if, 
as is now the case, he cannot cultivate it and 
sell his crops without permission of the state. 

In the past, revolutions have usually be- 
gun with the forcible confiscation of property 
by the state, but the modern technique 
which has been practiced in this country is 
to leave the nominal ownership unimpaired 
and to restrict its use so comprehensively 
and control the disposal of the product so 
completely that the owner is left in full pos- 
session of the deficit and deprived of all 
advantages of ownership except the responsi- 
bility of tax payment and the privilege of 
operating it virtually as an agent of the state, 
and as a means of employing others and 
collecting taxes from his customers. This, 
in effect, is the actual position of many busi- 
ness executives today, even though they only 
get a dollar a year from the state for their 
efforts to preserve the illusion of ownership 
among the stockholders of their companies. 
The Communists used to say cynically to 
their countrymen that religion is the Opiate 
of the people which makes them unconscious 
of their economic poverty. In the same way 
the operators of the state in America might 
say that ownership is the anesthetic of busi- 
nessinen which makes them unaware of their 
political impotence. 


tl 


The mental and physical productive ca- 
pacities which members of the community 
exchange through the services they render 
each other in the course of making their 
living are in much the same position and 
are affected by essentially the same processes 
as I have just described. These working ca- 
pacities are proudly presumed to be the 
property of their possessors, but by common 
consent they are not to be considered as 
commodities or property which can be bought 
or sold or used to produce income for their 
owners or anyone else except on terms and 
conditions which the state and its support- 
ing groups determine. Since labor is in- 
separable from the laborer, we have thus 
reached the paradoxical position in America 
today that workers do not belong to them- 
selves but to the state or a state labor union, 
just as the farm from which a farmer cannot 
sell kis wheat save with permission of the 
state is no longer his property but the state’s. 

It is obvious that throughout all impor- 
tant areas of employment and enterprise 
today these capacities cannot be bought, sold, 
or exchanged, or the income from them be 
used to purchase commdities, services, and 
other property, except on terms and condi- 
tions imposed by or through the State. The 
employment and value of all labor is deter- 
mined hy the state, both for worker and em- 
ployer, through the dilution of the currency, 
taxation, and control of use of property 
which I have described. Most workers can- 
not sell their productive capacities, and many 
employers cannot buy them, except with per- 
mission of private organizations supported 
by the state and on payment of fees to them. 
Labor is not a commodity, but it is now 
bought and sold, leased, or lent on a large 
scale by the state and its agencies for com- 
missions which workers are compelled to pay, 
often by use of force or intimidation, which 
the state condones. 

With the political or ethical aspects of this 
condition I am not here concerned. It is a 
characteristic symptom in the political pat- 
tern of statism, but its economic significance 
is still little understood, Since the working 
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capacities of its members are the basic prop- 
erty and fundamental natural resource of 
the community from which all other property 
is produced, it should be clear that this 
process of demonetizing and, indeed, de- 
humanizing labor is the supreme expression 
of the confiscation of property by the state 
which has been carried forward in this coun- 
try during the past decade. This expropria- 
tion of working capacity by the state has. 
in fact, made every member of the com- 
munity dependent upon the state, and in 
some degree a mere employee or servant of 
it. Private employment is now largely nomi- 
nal or fictitious, and every employer is for 
the most part merely a foreman. The dis- 
tinction between private and public employ- 
ment is being rapidly erased, and labor or- 
ganizations are virtually private political 
agencies of government, though still without 
public responsibility. The exchange of serv- 
ices, which is basic in the economic life of 
the community, has thus been absorbed into 
the political machinery of the state, and 
private ownership of them, except so far as 
regards labor organizations, is disappearing. 
Thus citizens as workers have become in- 
struments of the state, and their labor its 
property. 
Iv 


Finally, these conditions and tendencies 
regarding the ownership of property and the 
exchange of services are most clearly evi- 
dent in that combination of capacities and 
resources in the community which we call 
enterprise and which has been the character- 
istic creative factor in the economic develop- 
ment of America in the past. The story of 
the encirclement and absorption of the en- 
terprise organization by the political panzer 
divisions and academic luftwaffe of the new 
order in America is a long one, but five main 
features of the process may be briefly men- 
tioned. 

First, and most fundamental, is the fact 
that the accumulation and investment of 
savings and the creation of credit capital, 
which is the basis of business enterprise, has 
been almost completely absorbed into the 
mechanism of the national state. The 
process of economic osmosis by which this 
has been accomplished would take too long 
to describe, but a few of the factors are 
familiar enough. 

The banking system, though not nominally 
nationalized, has been largely transformed 
into a fiscal agency of the state as regards its 
functions in the capital market. This applies 
to a larger degree than is supposed to most 
fiduciary institutions, and a large part of the 
credit and savings capital of the community 
has thereby been siphoned off the Federal 
deficits and dissipated in state expenditures. 
The securities markets themselves have been 
so cramped and trapped by taxation and re- 
strictions that the flotation of new issues has 
dwindled to a trickle and trading in old ones 
reduced to a status far less speculative than 
that in postage stamps, with the hope of in- 
flation on the one hand balancing the fear 
of confiscation on the other. The taxation of 
business savings, which amounts essentially 
to a continuous capital levy, has made busi- 
ness enterprise more and more dependent 
upon credit controlled or provided by the 
state, when all of the difficulties involved in 
raising new capital from the private market 
are considered. Finally, of course, it is fairly 
well recognized that the social-security sys- 
tem, which is shortly to be extended to the 
whole community, is essentially a system of 
compulsory saving and its central significance 
and purpose is to provide a continuous source 
of funds for financing Federal deficits and 
state investments. 

The effect of this absorption of the capital 
market into the fiscal machinery of the state 
has been supplemented by innumerable forms 
of state subsidized or supported competition 
with private enterprise, through the elaborate 
structure of state agencies and corporations 
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which are directly or indirectly engaged in 
the production and distribution of practi- 
cally every kind of commodity and service. 
Some of these are operated on the yardstick 
principle for the purpose of establishing or 
stabilizing markets, prices, and supplies; 
others with the expectation of compelling the 
dissipation of private investment and inde- 
pendent enterprise in various fields. These 
operations are, of course, accompanied by in- 
creasing application of direct controls of ac- 
cess to supplies, costs of labor, and marketing 
conditions which are designed to limit profits 
. Or compel compliance with various political 
and economic purposes of the state. 

Progress in this process of making business 
enterprise more and more dependent upon 
state policy, though persistent, was rela- 
‘tively slow until the defense program and 
the war emergency provided occasion for 
converting the larger part of the productive 
enterprise organization into what amounts 
practically to a state arsenal and commissary. 
Even in the early stage of economic statism, 
represented by the relief and public-works 
program, however, more and more of the mar- 
ket for products and employment was being 
provided by the state. Today, of course, the 
state is the main and almost the only market 
for labor, farm, and industrial products, and 
indeed the essential problem of the state at 
the present time and for an indefinite period 
ahead is to exclude other customers from 
the market or ration their demands upon it. 
Practically all business enterprise is now Op- 
erated not only to provide the product which 
the state requires, but to provide the pur- 
chasing power which its customers and sup- 
porters demand. It is well recognized that 
when this dominant force in the market is 
withdrawn or diminished with the end of 
the war, a new emergency will automatically 
emerge, and the function of the state as the 
main customer of the community must be 
continued permanently as a means of pro- 
viding employment and purchasing power 
for its dependents. 

This process of transferring the market 
for private enterprise and employment from 
the community to the state, and the neces- 
sary task of excluding other customers from 
it, has naturally compelled the state to as- 
sume effective ownership or management of 
the productive resources and capacities of 
the community and progressively to allocate 
and ration raw materials, consumers’ cOm- 
modities, plant, equipment, and labor, and 
attempt to fix their prices. This is made 
imperative not only by the necessity of get- 
ting the supplies and armament it needs, 
but for the purposes of controlling the dis- 
tribution and use of purchasing power by 
the community, conscripting savings, and 
limiting profits. Under such circumstances 
it would seem unnecessary to explain that 
all essential elements of the enterprise or- 
ganization, as well as of private ownership 
of property have in fact disappeared, but the 
anesthesia under which the operation has 
been performed has been so effective that 
very few members of the community are as 
yet conscious of the transformation. 

Finally, it should be recognized that this 
organic alteration of the former American 
economic system has been carried out along 
precisely the same lines as those which the 
surgeons of the new order in Europe have 
followed. We are presently witnessing in 
this country the progressive application and 
acceptance of the corporative principle of 
economic organization. As a natural conse- 
quence of the efforts of the state to meet 
the practical necessities of the situation, the 
basic industries and industry organizations 
have been converted in effect into state car- 
tels or corporations, supervised by state oper- 
ators, for the purpose of allocation of supplies 
and markets and fixing of prices. The labor 
organizations are being gradually brought 
into these bodies, and it was suggested only 
the other day that a single state organization 
of labor should be created to serve as a re- 
sponsible instrument for the state in dealing 





with labor, employment, and compensation 
aspects of the problems with which these state 
producers’ corporations will be compelled 
to meet. It may be considered certain that 
through this mechanism all opportunities for 
employment, investment of capital, and con- 
duct of productive effort in the community 
will be at the 1 of the state, and all 
of its members 1 become dependent upon 
the state for their living. Thus, a form of 
corporative state even more complete and 
perfect than has so far been developed in 
Italy or Germany will have been established 
in America. 

It should not be assumed from this descrip- 
tion that the processes which I have men- 
tioned have been promoted in any important 
degree against the opposition of the commu- 
nity. They have been carried out, not only 
with the tacit consent or passive acceptance 
of a majority of the public, as I have said, 
but with the enthusiastic support and coop- 
eration of a large number of leaders of private 
enterprise and of labor, who sincerely believe 
that they are not only necessary to meet the 
national emergency but represent a natural 
and inevitable evolution of our economic 
organization to meet the fundamental condi- 
tions of modern society. The only strange 
and somewhat amusing aspect of this accept- 
ance and cooperation on the part of business- 
men is their sincere and even naive accept- 
ance of the principle, which has been actively 
promoted by the operators of the state, that 
these adjustments are designed and justified 
as a means of preserving private enterprise 
and democracy. Here again, however, we 
have the precise parallel in the familiar plea 
of the Axis states that they were compelled 
to occupy other territories in order to protect 
the populations against oppression and pre- 
serve their freedom. So the national state 
in America has assured the community that 
its enterprise, property, and civil liberties 
have only been taken into protective custody, 
and the community has surrendered them 
with confidence on this account. Since the 
American people have already suffered unduly 
from overprediction, however, I would prefer 
to be the last person to suggest that they may 
have been mistaken. It was a wise man who 
said that democracy implies the privilege of 
making our own mistakes, as well as the obli- 
gation of paying for those of others. 





Massillon, Ohio, Loses Two of Its Boys 
at Pearl Harbor 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MASSILLON 
INDEPENDENT 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am reprinting an editorial in the Decem- 
ber 17, 1941, issue of the Massillon Inde- 
pendent, published at Massillon, Chio, in 
my district, voicing the deep sorrow of 
the people of that community in the loss 
of two of their young men in naval action 
in the recent attack of the Japanese on 
Pearl] Harbor. 

Both boys as late as November last 
were on the same ship of the United 
States naval forces, 
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In his last letter home, one of them, 
Robert Scott, wrote: 


I have delayed mailing this letter until 
today, and this letter is going out on the 
China Clipper, the same plane that is carry- 
ing the Japanese “war envoy,” Kurusu, to 
Washington. ; 

Everybody is plenty excited out here, be- 
cause they think we are going to war Satur- 
day, November 15. 


Scott, it is to be observed, spoke bet- 
ter than he knew when he designated the 
treacherous Kurusu as a “war envoy” 
instead of a “peace envoy.” 

Mr. Speaker, so far as now reported, 
the Sixteenth Congressional District of 
Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, has lost four killed in the Hawaii 
episode and one wounded. The city of 
Massillon, of all my communities, has 
suffered most. 

The editorial tribute follows: 


[From the Massillon (Ohio) Independent of 
December 17, 1941] 


IN MEMORIAM—LA VERNE M’CARTHY AND 
ROBERT SCOTT 


Massillon bows its head in sorrow and in 
pride. Two of its young men, standing guard 
at the far-away outpost of Hawaii in the 
Pacific Ocean were among those who fell 
under the treacherous and murderous attack 
by the Japanese military while Japanese 
emissaries in Wash were mouthing 
slimy, hypocritical professions of a desire for 
peace. Like their 2,897 comrades in arms, 
they were stabbed in the back while peace- 
ably serving their country. 

To the families of the two young Navy 
men, McCarthy, a coxswain, and Scott, a 
machinist’s mate first-class, goes the sym- 
pathy of the entire community as well as 
the Nation. To the young men goes the 
honor that belongs to thuse who make the 
supreme sacrifice for their country. 

Japan terminated their early careers but 
placed them among the immcrtals. 

The tragedy which entered two Massillon 
homes will serve to strengthen the determi- 
nation of the citizens of this community that 
the murders be avenged, that nothing be 
allowed to stand in the way of fullest efforts 
to organize and financially support a puni- 
tive expedition that one day will move with 
might and power eastward to the den of these 
slant-eyed pirates. Nothing that Japan 
could have done would have so vastly in- 
creased the odds against her. She has lost 
the title of nation. She has joined up with 
the international gangsters. 

The two Massillon boys, together with their 
slain comrades, will be more effective in 
death than in life, for it is through their 
death that the spirit of America is reborn. 

Remember Pearl Harbor! 





Tennessee Valley Authority Consumers 
of Tupelo To Buy Defense Bonds 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, for many, many years I have 

















pointed out and demonstrated to the 
House that electricity can be supplied to 
the people of the entire Nation at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates without loss. 

There is not a municipality, in fact 
there is hardly a spot of ground in the 
United States, that is not within easy 
transmission distance of some source of 
cheap electric power—water power, nat- 
ural gas, oil, or coal. 

I have shown time and time again that 
electricity can be generated with gas, oil, 
coal or water power at a cost of any- 
where from 1 to 4 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
and engineer after engineer has testified 
that it can be transmitted 100 miles at a 
cost of not more than one-half mill a 
kilowatt-hour, or 300 miles at a cost of 
not more than i mills a kilowatt-hour, 
including line loss. 

Therefore electricity could be laid 
down wholesale in any locality in Amer- 
ica at a cost of not to exceed 5 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

The city of fupelo, Miss., has been 
buying power at an average cost of 5 
mills per kilowatt-hour wholesale from 
the T. V. A. and Cistributing it to the 
ultimate consumers at the standard T. 
V. A. yardstick rates. These cheap rates 
have so increased consumption that they 
have greatly augmented the profits to 
the municipal system. 

We have attempted to dispose of those 
profits by reducing rates, but each time 
we have reduced rates, profits have in- 
creased because of increased consump- 
tion. In order not to increase consump- 
tion during this time, when power is 
needed for national defense, the city ed- 
ministration has worked out a plan to 
refund the surplus on hand to the con- 
sumers in the form of defense bonds and 
stamps, as will appear from the following 
article which appeared in the Tupelo 
Daily News of Thursday, December 18, 
1941: 


[From the Tupelo Daily News of December 18, 
1941] 


ELECTRICITY USERS TO BE REFUNDED $31,000 TO 
BUY DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS—PROFITS 
SHOWN BY CITY ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT DE- 
SPITE FACT CUSTOMERS PAY LOWEST RATE IN 
NATION 


The city of Tupelo, Miss., the first to sell 
power at Tennessee Valley Authority rates, 
is giving $31,0C0 in United States defense 
savings bonds and stamps to the customers 
of its municipal electric system, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority said today. 

Mayor J. P. Nanney Officially announced 
today that United States defense savings 
bonds and stamps will be presented t6 2,500 
customc:s of the Tupelo municipal electric 
system next month as a means of distribution 
of surplus earnings of the system among its 
customers, and at the same time furthering 
our national-defense effort. This distribution 
will be made out of last year’s revenue, and 
after it is made Tupelo’s electrical system 
Will still be in an even better financial condi- 
tion than it was a year ago. 

During the fiscal year 1941 the Tupelo elec- 
tric system earned a net income of $35,000 
and reduced its long-term debt by nearly 
$6,000 and repaid the remaining $10,000 of 
the city’s original investment in its plant. 

After the distribution of $31,000 worth of 
national defense savings bonds and stamps 
the electrical department will still have a cash 
balance of some $40,000. The city of Tupelo 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority are co- 
operating in working out a plan under which 
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a customer whose average monthly bill during 
the last year was $6.25 will receive a $25 
defense savings bond; and customers whose 
bills were larger or smaller will receive pro- 
portional amount in defense bonds and 
stamps. All the customers whose total bills 
during the 12-month period ending October 
31, 1941, were less than $400 will be refunded 
25 percent of their total bills, or the equivalent 
of having been provided power free for 3 
months. For larger power users whose total 
bills exceed $400 the refund will be 25 percent 
of the first $400 and 10 percent of the re- 
mainder. 

Ordinarily the surplus earnings of Tupelo’s 
electric system would be passed to the cus- 
tomers by further reduction in rates for 
power—which are already at unusually low 
levels. It was felt, however, that to encour- 
age increased use of power at the present 
time by reduction in rates would not be ad- 
visable, in view of the increased demand de- 
fense industries are making on the power 
resources of the southeastern region. The 
present plan has, therefore, been devised as a 
temporary expedient. A more permanent rate 
will be worked out as soon as conditions 
permit. 

Since the city is making a distribution of 
its surplus in the form of refunds instead of 
reduction in rates the city officials have 
adopted this plan in order to cooperate in 
the national campaign for widespread invest- 
ment in national defense bonds and stamps; 
and in order to give their customers a greater 
realization of their priority in their munici- 
pal electric system. 

During almost 8 years of operation under 
Tennessee Valley Authority rates, customers 
of the Tupelo electric department have re- 
ceived rate reductions totaling $90,600 an- 
nually. Introduction of Tennessee Valley 
Authority rates in February 1934 brought an 
initial reduction of $69,300 annually. In 
February 1936 the development surcharge of 
10 percent on commercial and industrial elec- 
tric bills was removed, with resultant savings 
of $6,400 annually. December 1938 revised 
rate schedules for the same classes of cus- 
tomers were placed in effect, with further 
savings of $7,700. In March 1940 rates for 
residential and commercial customers were 
reduced by $7,200 annually. 

While the municipality owned its distribu- 
tion system prior to Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity service, its electric rates were about at 
the level of surrounding privately owned 
utilities. During the last month of service 
under the old rates, residential consumers of 
electricity used an average of 49 kilowatt- 
hours a month each, while the average price 
per kilowatt-hour was 740 cents. During the 
12 months ending with October 1941, the cus- 
tomers used an average of 157 kilowatt-hours 
per month, at an average cost of 1.54 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Commercial use of electricity has likewise 
shown a great increase. Average use per 
commercial customer in January 1934 was 
203 kilowatt-hours, while the average cost was 
6.60 cents per kilowatt-hour. During the 12 
months ending October 1941, commercial cus- 
tomers used an average of 457 kilowatt-hours 
per month, at an average cost of 1.63 cents 
per kilowatt-hour. 

Tupelo was the first municipality distribut- 
ing Tennessee Valley Authority power to 
adopt retail rates which were below the basic 
Tennessee Valley Authority level. 

During the 8-year period since distribution 
of Tennessee Valley Authority power com- 
menced, the total number of electricity con- 
sumers has increased from 1,302 to 2,553; the 
number of residential consumers from 955 to 
2,040; and the number of commercial cus- 
tomers from 303 to 483. 

Mayor Nanney stated that calculations are 
now being made at the city hall to deter- 
mine the amount each individual is entitled 
to. Checks will then be prepared and mailed 
around mid-January, 
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The checks, he explained, can be cashed at 
local banks or the post office in exchange for 
defense bonds and stamps only. $ 


. Mr. Speaker, let me also call attention 
to the fact that when the T. V. A. yard- 
stick rates were adopted in Tupelo in 
1934, only 19 percent of the residential 
consumers in that city were using electric 
refrigerators. Today 94 percent of the 
residential consumers are. using electric 
refrigerators. 

I know some Members will say that 
other municipalities that own their light 
end power systems have not been able to 
provide electricity at these rates. The 
answer to that contention is that those 
municipalities outside of the T. V. A. area 
that have municipally owned systems, in 
many cases have attempted to raise funds 
to meet other municipal expenses by over- 
cLarging the consumers of electricity. 

If you will get a publication called Re- 
sults of Municipal Electric Systems, 1941, 
published by the Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., at Kansas City, Mo., you 
will find a condensed statement of the 
Operating results of 758 municipally 
owned electric light and power: systems 
in the United States. It is one of the 
most valuable publications of its kind in 
existence. 

A careful analysis will show thax in al- 
most every instance rates could be re- 
duced to the T. V. A. yardstick leve's, if 
the consumers were given the benefit of 
the rates economically justified, instead 
of being overcharged to raise funds for 
other purposes. 

The result is that these overcharges 
prevent increased consumption of elec- 
tricity, and in that way deprive the con- 
sumers of the use of many of those elec- 
trical appliances sO necessary to the 
modern home or the modern business es- 
tablishment. 

I repeat what I have said again and 
again, that if these overcharges were 
taken off and every consumer in America 
supplied electricity at rates based upon 
the cost of generation, transmission, and 
distribution, with only a reasonable re- 
turn on legitimate investments, every in- 
dividual in this country could get power 
at the T. V. A. yardstick rates, and the 
present consumers would save approxi- 
mately a billion dollars a year on their 
light and power bills alone. 





Ore Man’s Views on the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 20, 1941 


ARTICLE BY A. L. BANKS 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by A. L. 
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Banks, from the Stockton (Calif.) Daily 
Evening Record of December 13, 1941: 


[From the Stockton (Calif.) Daily Evening 
Record of December 13, 1941] 


A Sarurpay LETTER 
(By A. L. Banks) 
ONE MAN’S VIEWS ON THE WAR 


War! Well, it has come. How any intelli- 
gent man or woman can be surprised is more 
than I can understand. For more than 3 
years the plams and purposes of Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Japan have been unmistakable. 
But for the foresighted leadership of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt we would have been caught 
totally unprepared. In the face of abuse and 
misunderstanding the President has labored 
unceasingly for preparedness. He has had to 
fight a little band of willful men who en- 
deavored to incite division and mistrust. 

It has remained for the bloodthirsty ty- 
rants to prove the reality of the identical 
dangers against which the President has 
warned his fellow countrymen. The trio of 
bloody racketeers have struck like thieves in 
the night. Their fouling has reacted on 
them. A solidified America grimly girds 
herself for total victory. There is no more 
doubt that we shall win than that the sun 
will continue to rise and set in undisturbed 
regularity. 

I am among those who have strongly dis- 
sented from many of the President’s domestic 
policies, but, thank God, I have applauded 
at every opportunity his superb leadership in 
foreign affairs. 

THIRD TERM IS PROVIDENTIAL 


I opposed the third term. I have now 
come to believe that Providence intervened 
in our late national election to secure the 
continuance of the President at a post no 
other man was quite so wisely purposed and 
qualified to fill. The God of our pious, lib- 
erty-loving fathers has not abandoned us. 
Wayward and sirful though we may have 
become, we are still favored by having laid 
on us a responsibility no other nation can 
meet in this momentous hour. In meeting 
this responsibility we shall bathe in blood 
and tears. But as terrible as the experiénce 
may be, it will purify us by returning us to 
a better understanding of what we owe to 
God and our fellow man. The American 
people hate war with all their being, but 
once forced to enter it the retreat will never 
be sounded. They will fulfill their destiny 
as it becomes revealed to them. 

WE ARE RESOURCEFUL 

For any material things involved in this 
contest there is no cause for misgivings. We 
are a resourceful people. But for the lives 
of our gallant lads we should pray unceas- 
ingly. May God be kind and save them to a 
happy homecoming. And may anxious fath- 
ers and mothers look to that high source of 
comfort from which our fathers drew re- 
freshment and inspiration in hours of dire 
distress. 

TWO IMPORTANT THINGS 

Two things need to be emphasized at this 
time. Our morale at home is as important 
as the equipment of our men fighting on 
land and sea and in the air. We must make 
coolness and determination the rule of our 
lives during this paramount emergency. 
This is no time for whimpering or jitters. 
It is a time when both our obligations and 
troubles must be mutually shared. If self- 
ishness can be made to perish in this hour 
of dedication, then we shall have won a vic- 
tory as important as any in the field. 

Secondly, a considerable group of our peo- 
ple must be awakened to the stern realities 
of the hour. Even now many of them fail to 
exhibit the dignified restraints and neces- 
sary prudence the situation demands. This 
war cannot be won by cocktails or overdone 
proclamations of our national might. It 
can be won only by the same serious atten- 


tion to duty and work that we expect from 
our armed forces. It is time to talk less 
about rights and more about duty. It is a 
time to obey, to sacrifice, and to serve. We 
must uphold our leaders in their constitu- 
tional functions. We must forget all past 
differences and stand resolutely behind Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. 


EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


The way to the sunrise of victory for 
liberty, peace, and security may be long and 
dark, but it is a straight way and we will, I 
firmly believe, be led by that inner light 
that has never failed the American people in 

crisis. 


a 

The Creator has His fixed and mighty 
purpose in the sanguinary evolution of hu- 
man society in which we are now involved. 

Let us have the faith and courage to act 
a noble part in converting a vast catastrophe 
into a more just and happy world for all 
mankind. 

God protect and guide our President! 





The Time Has Arrived When Our Nation 
Must Think Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 20, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PATERSON (N. J.) 
MORNING CALL 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I pre- 
sent for House consideration a timely 
editorial recently appearing in the Pater- 
son (N. J.) Morning Call, in my district. 
It was written by Henry A. Williams, co- 
publisher of this well-known daily, and it 
has been directed to the President and 
Commander in Chief of our armed forces. 
Mr. Williams was an Air Corps officer in 
the first World War. 


[From the Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call 
of December 12, 1941] 


THE TIME HAS ARRIVED WHEN OUR NATION MUST 
THINK STRAIGHT 

We are in the war. It has not been of 
our choosing. It has been thrust upon us 
by the most ruthless, cynical, murderous 
aggregation of bandit nations since primitive 
times. 

We have the means to victory. We must 
also have the will to victory. The morale of 
our people, when properly informed on sub- 
jects of national importance, and when 
warned against the tricks and devices of our 
unscrupulous enemies, will see our just cause 
triumph, whether the road be long and hard 
or whether its end is nearer than anyone to- 
day may hope. The matter of informing and 
guiding our 130,000,000 people is just as im- 
portant as making planes, tanks, and guns; 
it will enable us to do that job better. 

To this end, the Call urges upon our Goy- 
ernment the immediate establishment of a 
national agency along the lines of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information which Pres- 
ident Wilson set up in World War No. 1. 
That committee caused the formation of 
4-minute men bureaus in every city and 
hamlet throughout the Nation. These bu- 
reaus were staffed by able, volunteer speakers 
of the local community, under a local chair- 
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man, who scheduled his speakers to go each 
week to speak before local organizations on 
subjects of national importance. 

This is a total war. We must fight with 
everything we have. The morale of the Na- 
tion is of paramount importance to getting 
this war fought and won. 

The national agency would determine week 
by week, as it did in the last war, the subject 
of prime importance to the Nation. One week 
it would be sale of bonds—the war must be 
financed. Another week it would be defense 
production—the need to produce and then to 
double and treble our production. We must 
speed up and sweat our way to victory. Again 
it would be the Red Cross; another week, the 
service organizations. Still another week 
would be the black-out—what to do when the 
alarm comes. And over and over would be 
the warning against the fifth column—how to 
watch, guard against, and nullify the efforts 
of those upon whom Hitler has so strongly 
relied in other countries that were his victims. 
There would be the message of warning 
against rumors, carefully circulated by Axis 
means or carried carelessly by our own people, 
for rumors are a weapon in the war of nerves 
that Hitler relies upon to break our will to 
victory. Our people should resolve to listen 
only to their own Government and not to the 
governments or agents of th - enemies. 

Only a national agency can do the research 
work necessary to furnish the facts and figures 
for the speakers to use in presenting their 
talks. The local chairmen will do the sched- 
uling. The local speakers will carry the 
message in every city, town, and hamlet 
throughout the land. Service clubs, fraternal 
organizations, lodges, rallies, and labor unions 
will be the forums in which the messages can 
be presented. And we hope that the moving- 
picture theaters will cooperate as they did 
in the last war, when they permitted the - 
4-minute men to address their audiences on 
subjects of national importance. 

The Call, therefore, respectfully recom- 
mends to President Roosevelt the setting up 
of the proper agency for the accomplishment 
of this most vital service in the present grave 
hour of trial to which this Nation has been 
summoned and from which it will never turn 
back until it sees its just cause vindicated and 
triumphant. 





Looking Around 
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OF CALIFORNIA 
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Saturday, December 20, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM IL SOLE, OF STOCKTON, 
CALIF. 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from an 
American-Italian paper of Stockton, 
Calif.: 


[From Il Sole, of Stockton, Calif., December 
12, 1941] 


LOOKING AROUND 


In this tragic but dutiful hour the task 
and strict duty of all those that have en- 
joyed and still do enjoy the benefits of lawful 
protection and rights here, be they native or 
adoptive sons, is only one. Demonstrate 
clearly to the utmost of our possibilities our 
obligation and duty. In these days we are 
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celebrating the week of the Bill of Rights 
granted to the inhabitants of this country of 
ours. Well, speaking like Romans, there is 
no right that does not imply duty. 

Our duty is that of assisting in every licit 
way the Nation which has hospitated and 
does hospitate yet many of our origin; the 
country where we have passed the best years 
of our life; where we have family, wife, sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons; the coun- 
try where we have had ample and undisputed 
freedom to explicate our legitimate activities 
without restraint or discrimination of race or 
creed; the country where we have affections 
and freedom of action, speech, and thought. 

For the high cause of the liberty of the 
peoples of the world, this powerful Common- 
wealth of ours has undertaken again the 
struggle; has spent and is spending energies, 
activities, materials, money, and lives. Just 
as at the times of the Crusades the civil part 
of the world united and moved on to liberate 
the Holy Land from the infidels, thus today 
the United States of America provoked, pred- 
atorily assaulted, arises anew the standard 
of the freedom for all populations enslaved— 
even in peacetimes—-by dictatorial regimens, 
and is launching the flower and the best 
world’s virility to the liberation, to the rescue 
of said oppressed peoples. 

As the sanctity and humanity of this cause 
is too clear and evident to bé argued, victory 
sooner or later cannot fail to smile upon that 
flag of ours that did not and shall not ever 
know real defeats or shame. Let us all be 
compact and united in upholding to the ut- 
most of our means and powers said holy and 
noble cause; then only our duty shall be 
thus faithfully accomplished. 


PUBLIC STATEMENT 


In th.: hour of world strife we reiterate 
our protest against the actual Government of 
Italy in having acceded to pressure and de- 
clared war upon the United States of Amer- 
ica, the country in which millions of Italians 
have found always shelter, opportunity, and 
the pursuit of happiness, denied them for 
many causes in other places. - No real “bees” 
exists, has existed, or will exist between these 
two countries united by historical, cultural, 
and other ties that no man government can 
destroy. 

We of Italian descent and origin pledge our 
loyalty and faithiulness to the United States 
of America and declare ourselves always ready 
to do our duty, whatever and however it may 
be—if hard it shall be—to the Stars and 
Stripes flag, now and ever. 

FLAVIO FLAVIUS. 


(Editor of the 27-year-old Il Sole, San 
Joaquin Valley, for himself, his colleagues, 
and a strong, numerous group of Italians and 
Italian-Americans, Stockton, Calif., December 
12, 1941.) 


IL SOLE EDITOR APPEALS FOR FOREIGN LEGION 


Fla~io Flavius, publisher of the Ii Sole, San 
Joaquin Valley messenger, today sent tele- 
grams to Congressman Frank H. Buck and 
to secretary to the President, Stephen Early, 
asking permission to start a movement for the 
creation of a foreign American legion. 

Flavius proposes that the legion fight under 
United States military commands, thus giv- 
ing expression to aliens loving the United 
States to do their duty toward the country 
that grante1 them freedom, opportunity, pur- 
suit of happiness. 

Flavius has been publisher of Il Sole 27 
years. It is printed in both Italian and Eng- 
lish. Its circulation is principally among 
Italians engaged in agriculture and those 
having commercial relations with agricul- 
ture. (Kindness of the authoritative leading 
daily, the Stockton Record, December 11, 
1941.) 
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Marines Have Had the Situation in Hand | ™e™ totaled 75,101 December 11, 1918, ex- 


on All Fronts Since 1775 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 20, 1941 
ARTICLE BY SGT. JERRY L. SULLIVAN 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following timely 
article on. the United States Marine 
Corps, written for the Kansas City Star 
by a sea soldier, Sgt. Jerry L. Sullivan, 
United States marine recruiting station 
in the United States courthouse, Kansas 
City, Mo., and appearing in the Kansas 
City Times of December 17, 1941. 

All members of the Marine Corps— 
and that includes myself and at least two 
other Representatives—commend Ser- 
geant Sullivan for his well-written article 
on the part the corps has played in every 
American war. 

The article follows: 


[From the Kansas City Times of December 17, 
1941] 


MARINES HAVE Hap THE SITUATION IN HAND ON 
ALL Fronts SINCE 1775 


Marines on the Pacific islands of Wake, 
Midway, and Guam have added bright chap- 
ters to American military and naval history in 
the first week of the war with Japan. Among 
the first favorable news United States citizens 
read after their country’s entrance into 
World War No. 2 was the report that the ma- 
rines have repulsed four separate Japanese air 
attacks in 48 hours and sunk a Japanese light 
cruiser and a destroyer off the island’s coast. 

Wake Island, as remembered by marines sta- 
tioned at the Kansas City recruiting station 
in the Federal building, is nothing more than 
@ flat coral reef in the Pacific Ocean. The reef 
is so small and flat that a marine doing 
sentry duty aboard ship near the island can 
look over the entire island, although there is 
some scrub growth and a great number of 
tropical birds. 

To the Marine Corps the action at Wake 
Island was merely another paragraph in the 
history of the smallest but most active branch 
of the United States three armed forces. It 
was also dramatic demonstration of the fact 
that the marines now face and are prepared 
for the greatest duty in their history. This 
is a war of movement and long-range action 
that places a premium on a force like the 
marines. Our marines are garrisoning out- 
posts in both oceans. One of the first large 
hemisphere defense steps taken by the United 
States was the movement of marines to Ice- 
land last July. 


NEVER LARGER THAN 75,101 


The corps had grown from an enlisted per- 
sonnel of 17,000 in September 1939, to 50,000 
at the end of October 1941. There has been 
a great influx of recruits since the declara- 
tion of war against Japan, and the marines at 
present have an unlimited quota, but just 
how much the corps will be expanded cannot 
yet be told. However, it is certain that there 
will be need for a much larger Marine Corps 
than that of World War No. 1. Officers and 


actly a month efter the armistice had been 
signed. The corps had been reduced from 
that peak figure to 15,000 in March 1920 and 
fell even lower in following years. 

In peacetime always a small organization, 
and in times of war never large when its 
numbers are reckoned in terms of modern 
armies, the marines have come to be regarded 
as the initial striking force of the United 
States. The slogan which is theirs by pop- 
ular use expresses the idea: “The marines 
have landed and have the situation well in 
hand.” 

In the first World War marines served so 
gallantly with the American Expeditionary 
Force at Belleau Wood that after American 
forces captured the forest from the Germans 
the French renamed the place Bois de la Bri- 
gade de Marine. Marines individually and as 
a body won other great honors ‘1 France in 
the first World War, although many of the 
men were raw recruits. 

Formed November 10, 1775, vy the Conti- 
nental Congress, the corps has had at least 
part of its organization under fire during 
much of its existence. Marines have served 
in every war fought by the United States 
and, in addition, when the rest of the country 
was at peace, have been in service dozens of 
times protecting American interests in for- 
eign lands or quelling native uprisings which 
have threatened the interests of American 
citizens. 

The first important engagement in which 
marines took part was in 1776, when they 
helped storm the British forts at New Provi- 
dence in the Bahamas. They continued their 
action in the Revolutionary War both on 
land and at sea, fighting under Washington 
at Trenton and Princeton. 


TO THE SHORES OF TRIPOLI 


In 1805 they started the tradition of duty 
at far-flung outposts when they raised the 
United States colors over a pirate stronghold 
at Derna in Tripoli. The occasion was the 
war between the United States and the pirates 
of Tripoli. The event is commemorated in 
the second verse of the marine hymn. 

They again saw action in the War of 1812, 
fought against the Indians in Georgia and 
Florida in 1836-37 after clearing the West 
Indies of pirates in the decade previous, and 
distinguished themselves in the Mexican 
War, 1846-48. 

In that war a force of several officers and 
36 men fought with such bravery and daring 
at Chapultepec castle that even today their 
deeds are commemorated in the uniform of 
the noncommissioned officers of the corps. 
The fall of the castle was the decisive en- 
gagement of the war and in memory of the 
marines who fought and died there the non- 
commissioned officer’s uniform today has a 
red stripe running down each leg. 

Marines were with Commodore Perry when 
he visited Japan in 1854 and saw action when 
they seized John Brown at Harper’s Ferry be- 
fore the beginning of the War between the 
States. In that war marines fought in nu- 
merous battles, both on land and on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

In the revolution in Hawaii in 1893 ma- 
rines were landed to protect American lives 
and property and in 1898 marines were first 
to land in Cuba in the Spanish-American 
War. Marines won distinction in the battle 
of Santiago and with Dewey at Manila. They 
remained in the Philippine Islands to help 
establish order after the war. 

In 1917 a marine rifleman had the honor of 
firing the first American shot in the World 
War when he fired across the bow of a Ger- 
man cutter in the harbor of Guam. The date 
was April 6. The German crew scuttled the 
cutter and an escort of marines conducted 
the crew to internment in the United States. 

Intermittent visits to China, and finally 
permanent stations there, and interventions 
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in Nicaragua occupied the marines, both be- 
fore and after World War No. 1. 

Thus it has been that the corps since its 
organization by the Continental Congress has 
seen almost continuous service in foreign 
duty. In addition, marines perform sentry 
duty for the Navy Department, guarding 
navy yards, piers and buildings, and doing 
watch duty aboard ship, both during war 
and peacetime. Besides doing sentry duty 
aboard ship, marines man the secondary or 
65-inch guns and the antiaircraft guns. On 
land they function as does any army, hav- 
ing machine-gun units, artillery, tanks, and 
air force. 

A PREMIUM OM MARKSMANSHIP 


Excellence with the rifle is the core of the 
training of the marine recruit, Every man 
in the corps, no matter if he eventually is 
scheduled for duty as a cook, a mechanic, or a 
scout, is given an intensive recruit training 
usually lasting 7 weeks. Three weeks of that 
time are spent on the rifle range and the 
score a recruit makes with the rifle is kept in 
his record book and is one of the criteria for 
advancement. 

A uniform of forestry green is now Tregu- 
lation for the corps in place of the tradi- 
tional “blues,” although the blue uniform 
is still used for dress. The latter uniform is 
a direct hand down from the garb of Revolu- 
tionary days, with dark-blue blouse, light- 
blue trousers, and accessories in gold and 
white. 

The stiff, close-fitting, high collar of the 
blue uniform is the only one of its kind left 
among the uniforms of the United States 
forces. The collar, incidentally, was the cause 
of the marines receiving their appellation of 
leatherneck. The collars in early days had @ 
facing of leather to make them stand up. To- 
day the collar is still stiff, but the appella- 
tion survives without the leather. 

One of the best known of American fighting 
songs is the marine hymn, which already has 
picked up one verse in democracy’s latest 
struggle. The addition celebrates the ma- 
rines’ landing in Iceland, and goes: 


Again in nineteen forty-one 
We sailed a northward course 

And found beneath the midnight sun 
The Viking and the Norse. 

The Iceland fields were frozen hard, 
The Iceland girls were fair, 

And every “Gyrene” mounted guard 
Astride a polar bear. 


Tradition credits authorship of the original 
hymn to an unknown poet of the corps who 
was with the marines in 1847 on the way to 
“the halls of Montezuma” in Mexico. The 
song was set to music from an old French 
opera. There have been some changes in it 
through the years, but the hymn today is sub- 
stantially what it was when first sung by our 
marines nearly a century ago when they went 
forth to battle: , 


From the halls of Montezuma 
To the shores of Tripoli; 
We fight our country’s battles 
On the land as on the sea; 
First to fight for right and freedom, 
And to keep our honor clean; 
We are proud to claim the title 
Of United States marine. 


Our flag’s unfurl’d to every breeze 
From dawn to setting sun; 

We have fought in every clime and place 
Where we could take a gun; 

In the snow of-far-off northern lands 
And in sunny tropic scenes; 

You will find us always on the job— 
The United States marines, 


' Here’s health to you and to our corps 
Which we are proud to serve; 
In many a strife we’ve fought for life 
And never lost our nerve; 
If the Army and the Navy 
Ever gaze on Heaven’s scenes, 


They will find the streets are guarded _ 


By United States marines, 





Boosting Sale of Defense Savings 
Stamps 





be: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, December 20, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE DOUGLAS (WYO.) 
ENTERPRISE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Douglas Enterprise, of Douglas, Wyo., 
on December 16, 1941: 

[From the Douglas (Wyo.) Enterprise of 

December 16, 1941] 
MERCHANTS TO GIVE DEFENSE SAVINGS STAMPS 


As the result of a novel plan formulated by 
Cc. W. Chambers, of Douglas, and 
by Postmaster John Downs, Converse County 
merchants have joined into an enthusiastic 
group who, starting tomorrow, December 17, 
will give 10-cent defense stamps with every 
$10 purchase. 

So far as can be ascertained, this plan has 
never been used in the sale of defense stamps 
anywhere in the United States. The idea, 
absolutely free of any profit-making motive 
for the merchants, was designed to promote 
the sale of defense stamps and aid in the 
Nation-wide drive to raise greatly needed 
funds, to make every individual conscious of 
this need, and at the same time give each 
citizen a share in our country. 

The plan is this: Each cooperating mer- 
chant has purchased a quantity of stamps 
ani has been furnished with stamp albums. 
On all cash sales or on bills paid by the 10th 
of each month customers will be given credit 
slips. When $10 worth of credit slips have 
been saved, the customer can present them to 
his merchants, who, in turn, will give him a 
10-cent defense stamp. 

When the customer has filled his stamp 
album he can exchange it for a $5 stamp. 
With the accumulation of $5 stamps the 
customer can in a short time own a $25 
defense bond. 

With retail business in Converse County 
amounting to between $4,000,000 and $4,500,- 
000 a year, it can readily be seen what a great 
contribution Converse County alone would 
be making, and if adopted on a national scale, 
the increased sale of defense stamps and bonds 
would be stupendous. 

“Buy today and let’s keep ‘em flying,” that’s 
the byword in Converse County today. 

County merchants are to be congratulated 
on their adoption of such a worthy plan, 
and C. W. Chambers, who has given consider- 
able time and work in perfecting the same, 
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should be given thanks from every 
citizen. Thanks also are due 
for supplying the engraving which 
a full-page ad elsewhere in this issue 
by the Enterprise. 


u 





Anti-Semitism in the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 9, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM LOOK MAGAZINE 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the December 16, 1941, issue of Look 
magazine entitled “Anti-Semitism in the 
United States”: 

[From Look magazine of December 16, 1941] 

ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE UNITED STATES—JEW 

Hatinc Is A CONTAGIOUS PLAGUE WHICH 

MENACES THE LIBERTIES OF EvERY AMERICAN 
(By Lewis Browne) 

A plague is spreading in the United States, 
the plague of anti-Semitism. Centuries ago 
the black death crept out of central Asia and 
fatally infected the blood of half the inhabi- 


tants of Europe. 
Today something which might be called 


the brown death has seeped out of central 


Europe and has poisoned the minds of no one 
knows how many Americans. 

Carriers of this plague are not rats bearing 
infected lice but demagogs mouthing infer- 
nal lies. 

They whisper them in committee rooms, 
insinuate them over the radio, roar them in 
meeting halls, bawl them on street corners. 

Of late, thanks to certain Members of Con- 
gress, they have been able to circulate them 
in the mails without even paying postage. 


DISCRIMINATION SINCE 1654 


All this is something new in America. To 
be sure, there has never been excessive affec- 
tion for Jews in this country. The average 
American has looked askance at Jews ever 
since the first bcatload of them arrived on 
these shores back in 1654. That attitude, 
however, is easy to understand. 

The Jews were different. They had a re- 
ligion of their own, traditions of their own, 
to some degree even an outward appearance 
of their own. They constituted a minority, 
and no minority, here or anywhere else, has 
ever been accorded much love. 

From the start the Jews were merely tol- 
erated in this country. Though politically 
the equals of all other citizens, socially they 
were always considered inferior. 

Swank hotels occasionally refused to accept 
them as guests and fashionable clubs regu- 
larly denied them membership. They were 
subjected to discrimination by certain land- 
lords, many employers, most professional 
boards, and nearly all private schools. 

But these were relatively minor torments. 
These evidences of discrimination pained the 
Jews and made them smart—in more senses 
than one. But they were not fatal. 
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What is more important, those who in- 
flicted the torments did not intend them to 
be fatal. They did not intend them even to 
be torments. Those people were nice, but 
choosy. They did not hate Jews. They simply 
did not like them. 

But what is spreading now is quite differ- 
ent—different not alone in degree but in kind. 
What used to be a casual prejudice is becom- 
ing a murderous animosity. More and more 
people are being bitten by rabid demagogs and 
infected with a ravaging Hebrewphobia. 

THE NAZIS PLANNED IT 


There can be no doubt as to how it all 
started. The disease was brought here from 
Nazi Germany. Here’s the proof: Organized 
anti-semitism was almost unknown in this 
country until 1933. But see how the situation 
changed once the Nazis came to power in Ger- 
many. Immediately anti-Semitic organiza- 
tions sprouted all over America. 

This was no mere coincidence. All along 
the Nazis had had their eyes on this country, 
for they had known they would have to 
reckon with it in all their plans. One of their 
chief theoreticians, Dr. Friedrich Schoeneman, 
wrote: 

“The United States has become more than 
ever the determining factor in our political 
existence.” 

So the Nazis lost no time in going to work 
on us. 

First, they went to work on the German 
element in the population, for there they 
thought to encounter little opposition. But 
they were fooled. Most of the immigrant 
Germans living in-this country showed no 
desire to be coordinated by Hitler’s emis- 
saries. 

On the contrary, they—and especially their 
children—fought against it hard. They in- 
sisted that they were living in America now 
and they wanted to be American. Swastika 
organizations did arise among them, but 
they were able to attract only the riffraff— 
and little even of that. 

This naturally disappointed the Nazis. But 
they quickly discovered numerous crackpots 
and racketeers of old American stock ready 
to damn. democracy and hail dictatorship. 
Here and there they unearthed even an ap- 
parently sober and honest man willing to do 
the same. 

So they contacted these individuals. In 
some instances they provided them with 
funds—but only rarely, for this was neither 
prudent nor really necessary. 

Most of the time the Nazis were content to 
furnish merely counsel and literature, of 
both of which their Government seemed to 
have an inexhaustible supply. 

THE LIE TECHNIQUE 

A special press association, World Service, 
had been set up in Germany, and America 
was made one of the chief outlets for it. 
Vast quantities of bulletins, pamphlets, 
posters, and magazines were sent here 
through the open mails. In addition, tons 
of leaflets, too scurrilous to get by our postal 
inspectors, were smuggled in from German 
ships. 

And virtually all this literature harped on 
the Jews. No matter what the subject under 
discussion, be it the Versailles Treaty, mod- 
ern art, the grief of Sudeten Germans, or the 
plight of the American Indians, invariably 
the Jew was somehow dragged in as the 
villain. 

It was a grotesque trick; but that was just 
why the Nazis kept using it. They had dis- 
covered and proved, in Germany, that people 
were far more prone to fall for a grotesque 
trick than a subtle one. 

Apparently they had not been wrong. 
Proof? At the present time there are said 
to be at least 800 organizations in this coun- 
try devoted to spreading Hitler’s plague of 
lies about the “guilty Jews.” 
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Something will have to be done about that, 
and quickly. Not just for the sake of the 
Jews. For the sake of America. If you doubt 
it, consider what that plague did to Germany. 
Did it harm only the Jews there? Of course 
not. Eventually it laid the entire German 
population low. Hitler used anti-Semitism 
as a smoke screen to hide his real purpose. 
Once he got enough of his people raving and 
tearing at Jewry, he took over all Germany. 

And that is why he has been so intent on 
spreading the plague here in America. That 
is why all his native admirers here are intent 
on spreading it among us. , 

Their strategy is plain. First, the Christians 
against the Jews; then, the Protestants 
against the Catholics; then, the whites against 
the Negroes, and so on. 

Once they have caused enough disruption 
and distraction, they will be free to attain 
what they really want—revolution. The 
danger is clear. Either this plague is halted 
or our way of life is doomed. 

Here is a case history of an anti-Semite. 
This man is a shoddy, small-time promoter. 
But his is a case in point—although almost 
the least important I could cite—because the 
woods of America and the city slums have 
begun to crawl with creatures of his kind. 

e man’s family name is Coker, but in 
Los Angeles he is Robert Noble. He is in his 
forties, undersized, almost pretty, abnor- 
mally spirited, and incredibly glib. 

He comes of good stock; his father was a 
clergyman; an uncle was vice president of a 
nationally established business. 

As a youth, during the first World War, he 
joined the United States Navy but deserted 
and was imprisoned. Later, in Pittsburgh, 
he burglarized telephone booths, was con- 
victed, and sentenced to 2 years on parole. 

FROM TONICS TO PANACEAS 


Around 1933 he showed up in Los Angeles, 
peddling medicine by radio. He soon discov- 
ered, however, that Los Angeles people seemed 
more willing to support fake social schemes 
than to buy patent medicines. Whereupon 
he figuratively doffed his physician’s smock 
and donned a prophet’s robe. He began to 
hold meetings at which he stomped and 
roared before hundreds, even thousands, of 
listeners. 

Just what he stomped and roared about 
was not always clear. Now it was Upton Sin- 
clair’s epic movement; now, Huey Long’s 
share-the-wealth plan; now, his own Fourth 
Cycle, Inc. At various times he plugged half 
a dozen different old-age-pension schemes. 

Whatever happened to be the most rabble- 
rousing social cause of the moment he was 
for. 

NOW IT’S ANTI-SEMITISM 


And now, significantly, he has taken up 
arti-Semitism. On October 17, 1941, having 
been subpenaed by the California State Legis- 
lative Committee on Un-American Tend- 
encies, Mr. Robert Noble proudly proclaimed: 
“Yes; I’m for Hitler.” 

He added, moreover, that he approved most 
of Hitler’s acts. 

“Then you favor persecuting the Jews?” 
he was asked. 

“Tt am not at all squeamish about what 
Hitler has done to the Jews,” Noble replied. 

There you have a typical carrier of the Nazi 
brown plague. 

When he left a throng of elated followers 
crowded at his heels and shouted: ‘‘We’re for 
Lindy.” 

As for the Lindy whom Noble’s followers 
hail, there is, as yet, insufficient evidence to 
convince me that he is a conscious anti- 
Semite. But what counts is the effect of 
anti-Semitic talk, not the motive. The effect 
is all too clear. Charles Lindbergh is feeding 
a contagion. He and all who echo his words 
are spreading a deadly plague. 

Can it be halted? Yes. We must make it 
a crime to foment race hatred. Mr. Willkie 
offered that suggestion. Such a law would 
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not infringe free speech. It would not forbid 
us to criticize a man because of his politics, 
or his social notions or even his religion. 
Those are more or less voluntary attributes 
and open to change. That is why we ought 
always to be free to say what we please about 
them. 

But a man cannot change his grandmother. 
Therefore, any attack on him on account 
of his ancestry is palpably vicious. It cannot 
move him to make himself over. All it can 
do is stir others to hound him. So it ought 
to be prohibited by law. 

But we must do more. We must build up 
a resistance to noxious myths and contagious 
lies. 

ONE LIE NAILED 


For example, right now we are being told 
that the Jews are a major factor in dragging 
this country into war. Well, let’s subject 
that to a little factual scrutiny. 

In the first place, if the charge were true, 
it would follow that war spirit would be 
strongest where Jews are most numerous. 
Is it? 

The last Gallup poll report I have seen lists 
Florida, Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Texas, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and Wyoming as the 10 most inter- 
ventionist States. 

In all of these the proportion of Jews (a 
mere seven-tenths of 1 percent) is less than 
one-fourth what it is in the 10 most isolation- 
ist States. 

Moreover, New York, with by far the great- 
est. density of Jewish population (17.5 per- 
cent), is midway between the two extremes. 

The conclusion is obvious. The presence 
of Jews has no influence whatsoever on the 
general sentiment for or against war. 

Examine all the rest of the charges now 
being whispered or shouted against the Jews. 
Invariably they are either hoary superstitions 
and deliberately concocted lies, and—get this 
straight—they are being repeated now as part 
of a plot to destroy not just the American 
Jews but the American spirit. 





This Is the Way To Do It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, December 20, 1941 


EDITORIAL AND EXCERPTS FROM BARRE 
(VT.) TIMES 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Vermont are genuinely and thor- 
oughly aroused to the exigencies of this 
situation that confronts us and has con- 
fronted us for some time. 

We live near the border and are of 
course sympathetic with the reactions to 
the war as felt by our friends across the 
border. 

We have realized for some time that 
this was the greatest war of all history; 
therefore, being practical, we have un- 
dertaken to prepare ourselves against it. 

This is not said in criticism of those 
so situated as not to be able to under- 
stand or appreciate the tremendous is- 
sues involved, nor against those who 
would not see it so. 
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I submit as a pattern for other States 
the plan my State of Vermont adopted 
and made ready to function, “if and 
when” so successfully and so efficiently. 

Preparedness is our slogan. 

Our motto is “Freedom and unity,” 
both of which we will defend, and are 
prepared and propose to maintain. 

Under consent granted, I include an 
editorial and excerpts from S. J. R.’s 
column in the Barre Times, of Barre, Vt., 
under date of December 13, 1941. 


[From the Barre (Vt.) Times of December 13, 
1941] 


GOVERNOR WILLS ALERT FOR NATION’S WELFARE 


Readers of today’s Times will find in Stan- 
ley Ryan’s column on this page a summary of 
some of the defense activities which have 
been carried on in Vermont, with Montpelier 
as the center of the movement, since the 
Japanese announced their declaration of war 
on the United States by showering destruc- 
tive bombs on our possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean, From the very moment of the an- 
nouncement of that dastardly attack Ver- 
mont has been alive to the situation and has 
been making fast progress in getting ready 
its civilian defense. 

Not the least important of those prompt 
moves was the action of the State in calling 
out a considerable part of the State guard 
for the defense of essential industries and of 
lines of communication. This follows the 
pattern of the World War activity. The lines 
of rail transportation through Vermont must 
be maintained. Some of them are links in 
the greater systems of such transportation. 
In addition, there are essential feeders of 
electricity which need to be guarded. In 
cities and towns there are plants which are 
engaged in producing actual goods that enter 
into the national-defense scheme. Purely 
local protection may not be possible for these 
scattered plants. The State therefore must 
contribute a measure of protection. This 
protection has been furnished. 

A large number of other details which are 
necessary for early war activity, such as steps 
to prepare the mental resistance of the civil- 
ian population against the shock of war, are 
also being carried out. In fact, it has seemed 
as if official life in Montpelier has been one 
great swirl of abnormal activity ever since the 
Japanese projected the United States into 
war. 

Those who have followed these varied ac- 
tivities on the part of the State government 
have been struck by the promptness and 
earnestness with which Governor Wills has 
attacked the various problems as they come 
along. Governor Wills has been doing a fine 
work. He is ever on the alert. He needs no 
prodding. He is in the forefront of thought 
for the welfare of the Nation. In times past 
Vermont has been fortunate in having the 
right man in the Governor’s chair when the 
Nation was starting out on a war. Vermont 
seems to be equally fortunate in the present 
emergency. 


VERMONT AFFAIRS IN PREVUE AND REVUE 
WHIRLWIND WEEK 

Hub of Vermont’s magnificent response to 
the war effort this week has been the state- 
house at Montpelier, where officials, fore- 
going regular hours of sleep and meals, have 
worked day and night to put the State in a 
position to cope with the war emergency. 

Since the attack on Hawaii by Japan Sun- 
day, incessant activity has been the rule at 
the capitol with conference following con- 
ference, and meeting following meeting. To 
say nothing about the surprises such as the 
air-raid warning Tuesday and the calling out 
of the Vermont State guard Wednesday night. 

Here is an outline of the highlights of the 
week: 

Sunday evening: Gov. William H. Wills, 
upon learning of Japanese aggression against 
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this Nation, immediately summoned a con- 
ference of the military authorities and the 


State departmental officials concerned with: 


State defense for the next morning. 

Monday: Military and civil department- 
heads conferred with Governor in executive 
chamber in accordance with Governor’s call 
to discuss emergency. 

Tuesday—Vermont council of safety met at 
executive chamber to take action on several 
matters. New associate members appointed 
and State divided into 10 defense districts. 
Meeting dramatically interrupted by air- 
raid warning for New England. 

Wednesday—Hundreds of women (623 reg- 
istered, and actual attendance was much 
larger) gathered in impressive mass meeting 
in Montpelier to hear discussion on women’s 
part in State civilian defense. Nearly all 
women’s organizations of State nted. 
Vermont’s State guard ordered to active duty 
in unexpected move, 

Thursday—Nearly 400 of State guard's 
active personne] of 600 reported on duty at 
request of War Department to prevent sa- 
botage at vital strategic points in State. 
Conferences with municipal defense ieaders 
started. 

Friday—Parley between State and munici- 
pal officials on defense measures conciuded. 
Supplies for State guard men on duty as- 
sured by first corps area headquarters at 
Boston. 

Saturday morning—One representative 
from each of the 10 defense districts estab- 
lished Tuesday met at Governor's office 

And to round out a busy schedule for the 
week: 

Saturday afternoon and Sunday—School of 
instruction for civilian defense at the state- 
house (to be transferred to Montpelier city 
hall if attendance taxes capacity of house 
of representatives, as did women’s mass meet- 
ing). 

Thus development after development, event 
after event, have followed in rapid succession 
during the first week of the war and, merged 
together, they paint a reassuring picture of 
the State’s realistic reaction to the grave 
situation. 


VERMONT WAS PREPARED 


The Green Mountain State was not caught 
flat-footed. In addition to its State guard, 
trained to an admirable efficiency in the few 
brief months of its existence, it had laid the 
foundation for a civilian-defense program 
which is of the utmost value today. 

Much of the credit for this must be ac- 
corded Governor Wills, who during the first 
year of his term has persistently and insist- 
ently pushed the civilian-defense effort with 
the steadfast cooperation of the Vermont 
Council of Safety, of which he is chairman. 
And he has done this in the face of difficulties. 

He had to contend with an appalling apathy. 
All too many were smugly indifferent. More 
than a few actually ridiculed the time and 
effort consumed in the preparation. “It can’t 
happen here,” said they. 

Nevertheless the Governor and council 
forged ahead with the construction of the de- 
fense structure, their opinions being fortified 
by the admonition of “a higher authority” 
that it was absolutely necessary. 

And consequently, when “it did happen 
here,” the civilian-defense program had been 
advanced to the stage where, while it did not 
attain perfection, was nevertheless a high- 
geared machine with which to proceed. 


WORK! WORK! WORK! 


And from this groundwork great progress 
has been made, as shown by the activities of 
the week outlined above. With skepticism 
vanished, the Governor and his associates, by 
unceasing toil, have bolstered the weak spots 
in the defense lay-out and strengthened the 
State’s position. 

As an illustration of the exacting ordeal 
through which the Governor has gone since 
Nipponese .bombs started falling in far- 
away Hawaii, this commentator is in a posi- 
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tion to report that the chief executive 
worked at his desk in the tehouse un 
after midnight practically every n 
week and has hastily consumed his 
his office during or between important 
parleys. 
GOVERNOR’S “GOOD MAN FRIDAY” 

_ No comment upon the strenuous week 
among State officialdom would be complete 
without bestowing a glowing tribute upon 
Albert E. Cree, of Rutland, executive vice 
chairman of the council of safety of which 
the Governor is chairman. 

An aviator in World War No. 1, Cree, who 
has been an unfailing pillar of strength to 
Vermont in World War No. 2, has rendered 
untold and exacting service in the emergency. 
Forsaking during this crisis his own in- 
terests (he is president of the Central Ver- 
mont Public Service Corporation), he has 
put his entire time and brilliant capabilities 
at the disposal of the State. 

Serving without compensation, he walked 
step by step with the Governor in further- 
ing defense efforts when the cynical were 
sniping “it can’t happen here.” Now that “it 
has happened here” he is working side by 
side by the Governor, often into the wee 
hours of the morning. 

Cree has demonstrated previously his wil- 
lingness to render service for the good of the 
State (he has been an able president of the 
Vermont Chamber of Commerce for some 
time), and the contribution of his great 
talents he is now making is a noteworthy 
example which should and must be emulated 
by all in these days of peril confronting the 
State and Nation. 


OTHER CREDITS DUE 


Other State officials are deserving of the 
highest praise for their stamina and effective- 
ness in facing the situation. Space does 
not permit a detailed account of their ac- 
tivities. Suffice to say that Col. Murdock A. 
Campbell, assistant adjutant general, and 
Col. Charles N. Barber, commanding officer of 
the First Regiment of the Vermont State 
Guard, forgot the clock as they worked in- 
cessantly on the sudden problem created by 
the unexpected request by the Federal Gov- 
ernment that the State guard be called out. 
Capt. Charles A. Goodrich remained on all- 
night duty at the adjutant general's office 
night after night. 

And above all else, recognition should be 
given to stalwarts of the State guard—those 
men, nearly 400 in number, representing al- 
most two-thirds of the enlisted personnel of 
the organization. Called from their homes 
without warning, they shivered in sub-zero 
temperature at their posts, but they bore 
their sacrifice and carried out their unac- 
customed duties with marked effectiveness. 
And they are still carrying on. And will con- 
tinue to do so as long as their services are 
needed—indefinite at the present time. 


DRAMATIC MOMENTS 


Tedious though much of the work at the 
statehouse was this week, there was not 
an uninteresting moment. And there were 
some unforeseen events which stirred real 
excitement. 

One of these was when Cree picked up the 
telephone receiver at 12:50 o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon, while members and associate mem- 
bers of the council of safety to the number 
of 20 were meeting. The call was from Bos- 
ton, and it warned of the reported approach 
(later found to be erroneous) of enemy planes 
toward New England and New York. It was 
distinctly a shock and a surprise. But there 
was no confusion. All remained calm 

The special telephone system for relaying 
these calls to key communities in the State 
(those larger ones in which damage might be 
most extensive) had not been put into 
operation. 

But present in the room as an associate 
member of the council was Carl H. Hopkins, 
State manager of the New England Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. (This is a happy indication 
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that the Governor has surrounded himself 
with specialists trained to cope with any 


) 

Governor Wills requested Hopkins to take 
steps to notify the 32 munici- 
which would be in most danger in 
event of a bombing attack. In view of the 
emergency, Hopkins, with the assistance of 
Horace E. Roby, district traffic supervisor, who 
after his recent retirement has been recalled 
to duty by the war emergency. soon made 
arrangements to have the wires cleared for a 
“conference call” on which 19 of the commu- 
nities were contacted simultaneously and for 
a “subconference call” on which the other 
13 were reached. This took only a- few 

minutes. 


CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATION 


Another deviation from routine came on 

Wednesday when, while Governor Wills was 

with newsmen and others during a 

short interlude between interminable con- 

ferences, an Army officer, just arrived by Army 

airplane from Boston, stepped into the execu- 
tive office and, saluting briskly, said: 

“Major Query, of First Corps Area head- 
quarters, sir, bearing in person a confiden- 
tial communication from the commanding 
officer.” 

He handed the Governor a document which 
the Governor told newsmen was of a military 
nature, the contents of which he could not 
prop2rly divulge. It was from Brig. Gen. 
Francis Wilby, commanding officer of First 
Corps Area headquarters at Boston. 

Governor Wills immediately summoned 


‘Colonel Campbell to his office, conferences 


were held between the military men, and 
within a few hours calls were being sent out 
to 11 of the 12 companies of the State guard 
te go on duty protecting vital points of na- 
tional defense in the State from sabotage. 
THANKS AND NO-THANKS DEPARTMENT 
Orchids: To the girls of the State depart- 
ment of agriculture for again pointing the 
way. Nineteen of them grouped together and 
agreed to contribute from their salaries $1 
every semimonthly pay day—$2 a month— 
for the purchase of a defense bond each pay 
day (cost $18.75 and retirement value $25). 
Trough a system worked out by themselves 
one girl would receive a bond each pay day 
through their contribution, and so on until 
all had been the recipients of bonds upon the 
completion of their carefully evolved pro- 
gram. Then came official announcement of 
the program for periodic pay-roll deduction 
from State employees on voluntary basis for 
the purchase of defense bonds. Although 
this had been in the making for sometime, 
the girls had not known it. So now they are 
torn between their inclination to carry out 
their original idea and their recognition of 
the fact that their concurrence in the uni- 
versal plan for State employees is desired. 
They might, of course, do both, and would if 
they could afford it, but with State salaries 
static while living costs are rising some are 
doubtful if they can. They are now ponder- 
ing which plan to adopt or whether to go 
ahead with both. Employees of the State 
highway department, starting a similar move 
later, are confronted with the same dilemma. 
* * x * ” 


A TOUGH JOB AHEAD, NOT A LARK 

Civilian defense in Vermont certainly 
gained tremendous impetus this week, the 
first of the Nation’s involvement in a de- 
clared war and wars—real shooting wars in 
which the existence and way of life of the 
people of the Green Mountain State, as well 
as of every other 1 of the 48 States, is at stake. 

The spirit in which Vermonters are facing 
the grim issue was in evidence all week at 
the State’s capital. At the gigantic mass 
meeting of the women of the State Wednes- 
day there was no superficial enthusiasm, but 
rather a quiet determination to do their full 
part in bringing victory to the Nation. Ap- 
plause punctuated the remarks of speakers 
at intervals, but generally the audience list- 
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ened carefully and studiously to the instruc-' |. the gasoline tax. I speak especially of 


tions being laid before them. 

And this was the same attitude manifested 
by the representatives of municipalities who 
by groups attended the 2-day session with 
the State council of safety Thursday and 
Friday. Like earnest scholars, they concen- 
trated upon learning their lessons and learn- 
ing them well. Most beneficial results were 
their reward, they declared afterward, aver- 
ring that the information they obtained at 
the meetings could not have been so well im- 
parted to them in reams of written com- 
munications. 

All out for defense! 

8. J. R. 





District of Columbia Gasoline Tax 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 19, 1941 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to the conference report which 
has been presented on H. R. 5558 because 
the report, which fixes the gasoline tax 
in the District of Columbia at 3 cents per 
gallon, is unfair to those people who pay 
Federal taxes in every State of the Union. 
By this report, the already burdened tax- 
payers of the several States have to pay 
a large part of the cost of street improve- 
ments in the District, while the motorists 
in the District of Columbia pay a less tax 
than the motorists in the several States 
are required to pay. However, much as 
I am opposed to the conference report, 
I will not object to its approval] because 
we have succeeded in securing a slight 
increase in the gasoline tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from 2 cents per gallon 
to 3 cents per gallon, and that 1-cent 
increase will raise approximately $1,500,- 
000 annually in the District, which will 
save our taxpayers in the several States 
the burden of assuming that amount of 
money by appropriations for street and 
highway improvements. 

The gasoline-tax question was duly 
presented to the Congress by two bills. 
H. R. 4549 was introduced by me in 
April 1941 and H. R. 5307 was introduced 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
District of Columbia Committee, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], on July 14, 1941. The hearings 
which were held on these two bills, and 
the evidence adduced at such hearings, 
will enlighten the Members and the 
people of the Nation on this subject. The 
bill now under consideration, H. R. 5558, 
was presented after the so-called White- 
hurst plan had been thoroughly consid- 
ered, and was the considered result of 
the committee after the hearings were 
completed on the two bills heretofore 
mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, many of those engaged 
in the operation of trucks, busses, and 
other forms of transportation which are 
large users of gasoline and oil, and who 
operate in the District of Columbia, pro- 
tested vigorously against any increase in 


the Capital Transit Co. at this point, be- 
cause they protested against any increase 
in the gasoline tax in the District of 
Columbia. That company protested 
strongly against a 2-cent increase of that 
tax, stating, through its agents, that 
such an increase would cost that com- 
pany annually the sum of $120,000. The 
plea of that company was that no in- 
crease be made, but if any increase was 
to be considered in the gasoline tax, that 
such increase be limited to a 1-cent in- 
crease. That plea has been fully an- 
swered in the report of the conferees. 
The report carries an increase of just 1 
cent per gallon tax on gasoline. That 
increase, slight as it is, will raise approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 annually, and it will 
save the taxpayers of our Nation from 
making that huge contribution to the 
District of Columbia for the maintenance 
of its government. Yet, with that in- 
crease so reported, the people using gaso- 
line in the District will pay only a 3-cent 
gasoline tax, which is less then the aver- 
age of the States; the average gasoline 
tax paid in the several States is 4.4 cents 
per gallon. 


On page 3 of the Poage report, which 
is a part of the records of this body, we 
find this statement, which is enlighten- 
ing: 

Referring again to the enclosed statement 
of highway department appropriations, it 
should be noted that the annual appropria- 
tions for strictly highway activities is ap- 
proximately the same as the average highway 
expenditures in the period from 1925 to 
1933. * * * Therefore, the average for 
the fiscal years 1938 to 1941, inclusive, is 
about the same as the period from 1925 to 
1933. 


This is of great interest and that state- 
ment gives us an answer which is irref- 
utable. And, by referring to page 2, 
and to the table appended to the Burton 
report, No. 908, which was made by the 
Senate District Committee on H. R. 5558, 
we find that more than $2,000,000 was 
transferred annually from the general 
fund to the gasoline road fund. The 
Congress has already appropriated 
$6,000,000 from the Federal Treasury for 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year and other appropriations have been 
made which will directly, or indirectly, 
inure to the benefit of the District of 
Columbia, notably a very recent appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 for highway pur- 
poses, which was presented as a defense 
necessity. 

On page 2 of the Burton report, above 
cited, we find the following illuminating 
statement: 


Due to the limited amount of these appro- 
priations (referring to highway appropria- 
tions) they have been insufficient for at least 
the last 7 years to provide for the major 
operations on the highways of the District, 
which have been increasingly necessary to 
meet, to the best advantage, the rapidly in- 
creasing demands of motor-vehicle trafiic. 
As a result while the automobile users of the 
District have been enjoying a rate of gasoline 
tax equal to about one-half of the average 
rate of gasoline tax in the United States, they 
have failed to make major improvements in 
their highways which the increasing traffic 
has demanded. 


This record discloses, in brief, that 
from 1925, the date of the establishment 
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of this gasoline tax, to 1933, it lacked ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 a year of meeting 
the highway requirements in the District. 
We must remember that the population 
has increased in the city of Washington 
since that time. In 1937 a new revenue 
act was passed for the District and under 
that act fees aggregating approximately 
$1,000,000 were collected on motor-vehicle 
registration. Almost immediately there- 
after there was transferred to this fund 
charges which almost completely ab- 
sorbed the entire fund so collected, and 
I refer to the item of approximately 
$530,000 for use of police in traffic serv- 
ice, the cost and expense of the Depart- 
ment of Vehicles and Traffic which 
amounetd to approximately $300,000, in 
the cost of maintaining parking areas in 
streets at a cost of approximately $130,- 
000. Therefore those charges against 
that fund total approximately $960,000. 
Therefore, it was stated by one of the 
Commissioners that the same revenue 
was available for strictly highway im- 
provements, during the years 1938 co 
1941, inclusive, that had been available 
during the years 1925 to 1933. 

This is abundant proof that a 2-cent 
gasoline tax will not, in normal times, 
maintain the highway program in the 
District of Columbia. It was short ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 each year in the 
years 1925 to 1933, when the city was 
much smaller than it now is. With the 
defense program upon us, and with the 
huge population which has centralized 
here, it is impossible for this highway 
program to be carried on with the pres- 
ent gasoline tax. Our people in the sev- 
eral States should not be called upon to 
pay more tax, so the Federal appropri- 
ations may be made in favor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and, at the same time, 
the taxpayers of the District pay a much 
less tax than our own people back home. 
This District problem is primarily their 
own probleia, and it is so glaringly un- 
fair for our people to be called upon to 
bend their backs and pay more tax into 
the Federal Treasury, so appropriations 
may be made to aid the District in main- 
taining its highways and streets, and 
other governmental functions, while the 
favored people who reside in the District 
pay a lower tax than any other large 
city in the entire Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no process of 
reasoning by which we may conclude 
that a 3-cent gasoline tax in the District 
will meet the proposed Whitehurst plan, 
as is now provided in H. R. 5558, and, at 
the same time, meet the current street 
and highway needs in the District. The 
Whitehurst plan, under the gasoline tax 
provided in the pending bill, as passed 
by the other body, will require from 10 
to 12 years for completion. If the 
amendment, which was adopted in the 
House, which provided for an increase 
of 2 cents per gallon on gasoline, thus 
making the gasoline tax in the sum of 4 
cents per gallon in the District, had been 
adopted by the other body, then the so- 
called Whitehurst plan would be com- 
pleted in approximately 8 years; or if 
that term should be extended, that in- 
crease would compel the residents in the 
District, and those buying gasoline here, 
to pay their own way, and not call upon 
the people of Indiana, Texas, South Car- 
olina, Florida, and all other States, to 


District of Columbia. Our people in the 
several States maintain their own Gov- 
ernment; if they need additional im- 
provements they increase the taxes in 
order to meet it; they do not call upon 
the people of the District of Columbia, 
or any other unit of government, to make 
a contribution to aid them. 

Recently the Chicago Tribune, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., referred to the people in the 
District of Columbia as “tax eaters and 
tax dodgers” in its reference to H. R. 
5558 and its purposes. The people, gen- 
erally, throughout the entire Nation are 
highly incensed at the demands of the 
District of Columbia for greater aid by 
way of Federal appropriations. It is high 
time for the District to put its house in 
order on the question of taxes, and when 
the District pays its fair share of taxes, 
and in proportion to the taxes paid by 
our people at home, in the several States, 
then if there is any deficit our people will 
not complain about making a contribu- 
tion to aid in meeting the requirements, 
but until there is a parity or equality 
in tax payments by the residents of the 
District and with those of the several 
States, our people will seriously object 
to all other and further appropriations 
made to the District of Columbia for 
governmental purposes. It is time for 
the District of Columbia to meet its own 
problems, as our people at home are 
compelled to meet their problems and 
to pay their own bills. 





Increase Beet Acreage 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, December 20, 1941 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY RED RIVER 
VALLEY BEET GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 





Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by the 
House to extend my remarks in the 
RecorbD, I desire to include a resolution 
adopted by the Red River Valley Beet 
Growers’ Association at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., asking that Congress adopt leg- 
islation permitting an increase in beet- 
sugar acreage. The resolution is as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas we are an organization of some 
584 resident farmers in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota and North Dakota who devote 
a substantial part of our operations to the 
raising of sugar beets, a crop which works 
perfectly into our system of rotations, and 
the byproducts of which are essential to our 
beef and sheep feeding and dairying indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas sugar beets have been our most 
reliable cash crop over a period of years, yield- 
ing a satisfactory margin of profit under the 
present relationship between production costs 
and the market price of sugar—when we are 
afforded reasonable protection from the ex- 
ploitation of cheap labor in competitive off- 
shore areas—due largely to our ability to op- 
erate on comparatively large units of highly 
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-make their annual contribution to the |. fertile, nonirrigated, level land which permits 


moderately low-cost field operations; and 

Whereas we have nearly unlimited acreage 
of highly productive arable soils now idle or 
producing surplus cereal crops under the 
ownership and management of farmers who 
have long expressed an active desire for more 
than 75,000 acres of new beet plantings in 
addition to the 26,000 acres that are now 
normally planted to beets; and 

Whereas through the use of improved cul- 
tural ces we now produce a district 
average of about 12 tons of beets per acre with 
a 5-year sugar content average of 16.2 per- 
cent, and reasonable employment of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Red River Valley 
would increase its annual sugar output by 
more than 150,000 short tons; and 

Whereas our country is at present depend- 
ent upon off-shore areas for more than 170 
percent of our normal sugar requirements, 
and under the existing war emergency we 
are again faced with an almost certain de- 
ficiency of many hundred thousands of tons 
in sugar supplies for civilian and military 
use, not including a possible million tons for 
conversion into alcohol; and 

Whereas our production cannot be increased 
without parallel provision for additional proc- 
essing facilities which must be based upon 
the reasonable prospect of long-time opera- 
tion to warrant the capital investment; and 

Whereas a 2- or 3-year emergency suspen- 
sion of any restrictive quota system would be 
without effect in our area because we lack 
adequate processing facilities, the construc- 
tion of which cannot be justified under a 
temporary program; and 

Whereas we emphatically hold to the basic 
principle of the primary right of American 
agriculture and labor to supply the American 
market to the extent of their ability, and 
we assert that the ratio of employment of 
American labor is 16 to 1 in favor of domesti- 
cally produced sugars as in comparison with 
imported raw sugars: Now, ‘therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Red River Valley Beet 
Growers’ Association, in annual convention 
assembled at Grand Forks, N. Dak., on this 
13th day of December 1941, do hereby re- 
spectfuliy request that the Congress of the 
United States of America, in order to assure 
@ more adequate and reliable supply of sugar 
for domestic consumption and military use, 
enact legislation that will provide an estab- 
lished policy with substantially increased 
quotas for domestic beet-sugar producers, 
and that such increases be maintained over 
a@ period of sufficient duration to justify the 
building of the processing plants required 
in the Red River Valley; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
placed in the hands of each Member of the 
congressional delegations from North Dakota 
and Minnesota, and that copies be forwarded 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, to the Gov- 
ernors of each State, and to such other Fed- 
eral and State officials, and individuals as 
may be interested. 





Blotting Out Tax Revenue 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Saturday, December 20, 1941 





STATEMENT OF MAYOR WILLIAM D. 
BECKER, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that it might be better understood just 
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how so many communities are sharing 
in the defense burden, I have asked the 
Honorable William D. Becker, mayor of 
the city of St. Louis, to send to me a 
copy of the transcript of a recent radio 
program. Through the fine public-serv- 
ice spirit of radio station KMOX in St. 
Louis, the city of St. Louis makes a radio 
report to the citizens once monthly. This 
is a splendid policy and both radio sta- 
tion KMOX and Mayor Becker are to be 
complimented for it. 

Now, many defense efforts have been 
located in St. Louis; these efforts, agen- 
cies, or projects create local problems. 
One such problem is the loss of tax reve- 
nue. St. Louis is not alone. Nor are we 
in St. Louis complaining. Instead we are 
hoping that many of these efforts which 
are under Federal Government owner- 
ship now will—after the peace is won— 
revert to private ownership. 

Quoting Mayor Becker, of St. Louis, 
should provoke your thinking: 


Incidentally I wonder if the majority of our 
citizens know that while costs are rising the 
city’s revenue is going down? You all recall 
the Mart Building was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment last summer as an Army medical 
center. All of us are glad St. Louis was 
chosen for this great center, but the fact re- 
mains that with the Mart Building now Gov- 
ernment property the city no longer receives 
the $30,734 in taxes on it which formerly came 
annually to the city and schools. And the 
Carr Square and Clinton Peabody housing 
projects—nearly $25,000 less taxes per year— 
plus income lost on 1,184 properties the city 
has just had to take over for delinquent taxes. 
The same thing applies to the small-arms 
Plant—85 acres of city property now auto- 
matically removed from the city tax rolls at 
an estimated annual decrease of nearly $50,000 
in city and school taxes. And again the Jef- 
ferson Memorial area on the river front— 
nearly $142,000 in city and school taxes 
stopped when that area became Government 
property. Then, as you all know, the ciga- 
rette tax, with its nearly $800,000 of annual 
revenue to the city, was not renewed by this 
administration. We aren’t reciting all this to 
merely complain of our troubles, but to let 
you, the stockholders in this city of ours, 
know some of the problems we have to face. 
Then, with your understsading, we'll be better 
able to work these problems out together. 
And we are working on them. The city’s ex- 
penses already have been cut $115,794 under 
the estimated figures for the first 7 months 
of 1941, 





United We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 22, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES J. DAVIS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered over a Nation-wide hook-up on 
the Farm and H»me Hour ai Radio City, 
New York, December 20, 1941, entitled 
“United We Stand.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The time has come for plain talking. We 
must not hide our thoughts behind words. 

The one greatest need of all of us is national 
unity. We must think, plan, work, and act 
together. Anything less than this is death 
and destruction for us and all that we hold 
dear. We must cooperate or perish. 

The enemy has invaded our ocean borders 
and has attacked our territorial outposts. 
The eremy has struck violently and without 
warning. The enemy has profited from 
trea: hery and deceit. We have suffered a 
major naval disaster in the Pacific. And 
overnight all of this has brought such unity 
to America as we have not known in many a 
year. We have been stabbed wide awake and 
we have come up proud and strong and united. 

Now that the crisis is upon us, I feel sure 
labor will do its full sharc in national de- 
fense. Americans are loyal and American 
workers are an inseparable part of all the 
rest of us You can count on every loyal 
American and every real American worker to 
do his full duty in the present crisis. Work 
stoppages have no place now. This is no 
time to quarre! and quibble over contracts. 
Th’s is no time to fiddle while Rome burns. 
With the disaster which has befallen us in the 
Pacific, and with every hour bringing enemies 
closer tc our shores, we must stand united 
and we must keep working. We shall have 
to have three working shifts every day and in 
some instances we shall have to work 7 days 
a@ week. 

Every strike or work stoppage will now be 
interpreted by the American public as the 
work of an enemy. For it will be said and 
no one can deny it that every day lost from 
work through strikes is a day’s gain for the 
enemy. And it will be said that those who 
stop work to strike are doing so at the in- 
stance of the enemy. Certainly labor does 
not want to accept any such responsibility. 
The only way to avoid it is a cessation of 
strikes through voluntary agreement. Forced 
labor is weak; voluntary labor is strong. The 
present crisis demands the full force of vol- 
untary labor at maximum efficiency. 

We must not now discount the difficulties 
which lie before us. We must not minimize 
the forces that oppose us; they reach around 
the world and are found at every point of 
the compass. We should now fully realize 
that defeat will bring complete subjugation 
of our all to an enemy that has long regarded 
the United States as the greatest prize pos- 
sible to win through force. We have the 
mineral resources that the enemy wants. 
We have the factories, the raw materials, the 
gold, and precious technical developments. 
All these the enemy wants. And do not for- 
get that our men, our women, and our chil- 
dren can be subjected to slavery as truly as 
are the enslaved populations of the greater 
part of Europe and Asia now under Axis con- 
trol. Take my word for it, if American labor 
gives encouragement to any such defeat, the 
black stain of it will never be forgotten I 
for one do not believe that those who work 
because they have homes and loved ones 
here will ever want to be counted among 
the enemy. 

I have spoken of the responsibility of labor. 
It should be said—and I wish to say it as 
forcefully as possible—that management has 
an equal responsibility. Labor’s right to 
strike is labor’s right to bargain, and if labor 
is asked to forego its bargaining power, fair 
play demands that management shall take 
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the initiative in bringing to the council table 
ail problems which mutually concern labor 
and industry. This is not the time to do 
away with mediation, conciliation, and vol- 
untary arbitration. It is the time when these 
agencies should be strengthened and their 
practical use encouraged. I believe the Amer- 
ican people want the workers to have every- 
thing that is justly theirs. They do not want 
justice now advanced at the point of a bay- 
onet or at the emergency of strikes. The way 
to meet these needs is through conference 
methods and the best assurance that labor 
will do its part is that management shall take 
leadership in promoting collective agreement 
in free and voluntary ways. I hope this will 
prove to be one of the benefits which we may 
be able to salvage out of our present diffi- 
culties. 

This is the Christmas time. The spirit of 
good will is more abundant at this season of 
the year than at any other time. Let us now 
apply that spirit of good will to work, our 
national problems and all that we do. Good 
will is our most certain assurance of full pro- 
duction, national safety, and complete coop- 
eration. Good will is the basis of national 
unity. 

Addressing myself particularly to the mem- 
bers of the Grange, America’s oldest tarm 
organization, there can be no doubt whatever 
where the farmers of the country stand in 
this time of national peril. It was the farm- 
ers who fought the Revolutionary War and 
established the independence of the United 
States. In every emergency with which we 
have been confronted since then, the tillers 
of the soil have been true to the spirit of 1776. 

During the first World War our farmers 
were urged to produce to the utmost. One 
of our slogans was, “Food will win the war.” 
The response to the appeal was magnificent. 
Not only did our farmers produce more food 
per man during that emergency than was 
ever grown before, in a similar space of time, 
but they did their full share of fighting. 
Fully one-fourth of the 4,000,000 enrolled in 
our armed forces during the first World War 
came from the farm. 

In the present emergency the farmers are 
again being told that food will win the war 
and write the peace. We all know that the 
farmers will do their full part, and do it 
cheerfully and loyally. In return, they 
should receive fair and equitable treatment 
at the hands of the Government, and, so 
far as it is humanly possible, they should 
be protected against the shocks of post-war 
readjustments. 

I have voted for every appropriation for 
national defense for use here and abroad and 
shall continue to do so. We must realize 
that as we are putting our money into war 
activities some measure of sacrifice will be 
required of all of us. Many things to which 
we are accustomed we shall now give up with 
a willing spirit. We should find as much 
pleasure growing Out of these luxuries as we 
have found in growing into them. 

We have more to lose in this country than 
we did in any emergency time of the past— 
more people, more gold, more factories, more 
farm surpluses, and more technological im- 
provements. If we lose our treasures now 
we shall have lost the greatest prize the world 
has ever known. We cannot afford to hold 
our worth, our resources, or our stake in the 
stability of the world lightly. 

We must not talk about loss or entertain 
the thought. 

United we stand. United we are free. 
United we shall win the victory. We shall 
win the war. We shall win the peace. And 
we shall win such national unity as we have 
never known before. All of this is possible 
through work and cooperation. Let’s all get 
together and every one of us do his very best 
for this great land that has given its very 
best to us. 
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Economic Mobilization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, December 22, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. JESSE JONES, SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp an article by Hon. Jesse 
Jones, Secre’ary of Commerce, under the 
headline “All-out economic mobilization 
must come in 1942,” which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of 
December 22. 1941] 


CoMMERCE SECRETARY LooKS AHEAD: ALL-OvUT 
ECONOMIC MOBILIZATION Must CoME IN 1942, 
Says JONEs 


(By Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce) 


We are now engaged in the greatest struggle 
in all history in defense of everthing we 
cherish. We are resolved to destroy once and 
for all the ruthless aggressors who are warring 
against us with the avowed intention of en- 
slaving us and of sweeping away our institu- 
tions and customs founded on freedom. 

We will accomplish the enemy’s destruction 
by the weight of our armaments, wielded by 
our own fighting forces and by those of our 
Allies. 

Before that can happen on a decisive scale 
in this world struggle, however, the flood 
of-all the war machines needed for the job 
must be provided by the Nation’s economic 
forces. Consequently it is of the most vital 
importance for all of us to comprehend the 
sweeping, total character of the mobilization 
new under way—economic as well as military. 
In this total mobilization every adult Ameri- 
can can and should play a part. 

Important beginnings to economic mobili- 
zation were made in 1941. Four million five 
hundred thousand persons are already en- 
gaged on the economic front. This meant 
an increase of 3,000,000 (defense workers) in 
the past year. 


GROWING INDUSTRY 


Another step taken in 1941 toward pro- 
ducing the war machines we shall use to 
smash our enemies was to make the largest 
addition on record to the country’s productive 
plant and equipment. During the year 
$8,500,000,000 in new equipment and $3,600,- 
000,000 worth of new plants were added. 

By the beginning of 1942 the arms industry, 
broadly considered, will be no less than third 
in size of all American industries; by the end 
of the coming year it should certainly rank 
first. 

RATIONING COMING 

Clearly the prime objective of our economic 
mobilization is to provide such a crushing 
superiority of armaments that the enemy’s 
greatest efforts will be overpowered. 

None of us, as producers, shall withhold 
his hand from this sweeping mobilization of 
our productive strength. As it proceeds, the 
country’s aggregate output in the coming 


year will move ahead. Since most of it will 
flow into war materials, we shall, as con- 
sumers, have to adjust ourselves to the ration- 
ing of scarce articles. 

Let us, however, take comfort in the cer- 
tainty that, with our unparalleled national 
strength so dedicated to victory, this great 
Nation will decisively win the struggle so 
brutally thrust upon it. 





Inflation and Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 22, 1941 





EDITORIAL BY W. A. MACPHERSON 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 


President, at the present time the prob- 


lems of inflation and price control are 
receiving the attention of Congress and 
the country. I know that the Members 
of this body welcome all the construc- 
tive thinking and information that can 
be made available on the subject. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a timely observation with respect to it 
by W. A. Macpherson appearing in the 
Lamar Daily News, of Lamar, Colo. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Lamar (Colo.) Daily News] 

MARK SULLIVAN ON PARITY PRICE 
(By W. A. Macpherson) 


A columnist is a ready writer for a series of 
newspapers. He is a professor of things in 
general. No subject is beyond his ability to 
write about, whether or not he is capable of 
understanding it. 

Mark Sullivan is a columnist, and a famous 
one. I don’t know how many. metropolitan 
papers publish his column, but the name is 
legion. The follcwing is one of Mark’s wise 
sayings about parity prices for farm products: 

“Actually. wages are going up, as everybody 
knows—going up rapidly. Since they are left 
free to go up, they are practically certain to 
continue to go up under existing conditions. 
Consequently the price of what the farmer 
buys must go up. And cousequently the price 
of farm crops must go up—parity prices must 
go up. 

“Observe what happens. 
circle in five segments.” 

Then Mark specifies, but I’ll give only the 
general conclusion. “The price of farm crops 
goes up, labor gets more wages, the price of 
wat the farmer buys goes up, parity prices 
go up, the law says it must be done, and the 
vicious circle begins again.” 

Evidently Mark thinks prosperity is liquid; 
that it rises automatically and immediately 
to an equal level for all economic factors of 
the Nation; if not, it can be made liquid by 
law. 

He does not understand that there are two 
policies in the United States pertaining to the 
returns from wages and services: One for 
industry (which includes labor), sure, safe, 
and secure, supported by congressional legis- 


It is a vicious 
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lation and protected by commissions, boards, 
and administration; one for agriculture, in- 
definite, shifting, and inadequate, controlled 
by the boards of trade—an irresponsible pri- 
vate institution having no interest in farm 
prosperity and opposed to parity prices. 

Recently Secretary Morgenthau, of the 

Department, said in a speech that 
the evil of inflation stemmed from the in- 
creased prices of farm products and that all 
surpluses should be thrown on the market to 
reduce these prices. Prices of farm products 
soon after fell on the board of trade from 
10 to 20 percent; yet the wages, profits, and 
costs of services for industry steadily and 
continuously increased. 

But let us assume that there were no 
changes in prices of farm products as deter- 
mined by the board of trade. 

A few months ago the 85-percent parity for 
wheat determined about 90 cents a bushel in 
our community. At that time $1 of that 
wheat money would buy a certain amount of 
goods and services. Today those same goods 
and services cost the farmer $1.20. That is 
his parity dollar from his wheat is worth only 
83 cents. With thé continuous increase of 
the cost of goods and services he buys, there 
is a continuous decrease of the value of the 
parity dollar. The farmer can’t keep up with 
the procession. He cannot get from the Gov- 
ernment a continuously increasing bounty to 
keep his dollar worth 100 cents. So long as 
wages, services, freight rates, and profits con- 
tinue to increase, farm prices, farm parity, 
farm prosperity will trail after them in vain. 

True, Congress grudgingly appropriates an- 
nually around $1,000,000,000 as a benefit to 
the farmers, but that billion is a bagatelle 
compared with the many billions that Con- 
gress by legislation has enabled industry and 
labor to annually exact directly from the con- 
sumers, of whom the farmers are an impor- 
tant pert. 

No doubt there is a vicious circle, but the 
farmer is not in it. His finished products 
become the raw material for industry and 
labor to process, package, transport, and 
merchandise, at high wages, profits, and costs 
of service. Then the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Labor reports an increase 
in the cost of living. Labor demands higher 
wages because of the increase of the cost of 
living actually initiated by itself. Manu- 
facture. transportation, and business charge 
more for their goods and services. The cost 
of living again is increased, and the devil’s 
dance goes on, with the farmer not partici- 
pating. In fact, during much of the period 
the prices of farm products have been caused 
to fluctuate by the board of trade with no 
reference to the farmer’s cost of living. 

No, prosperity is not liquid. If prosperity 
were liquid, rising and falling with equal 
benefit to each economic factor, inflation or 
deflation would be harmless, because there 
would be economic justice. 

Also, Brother Mark will have to learn that 
until Congress legislates for the farmers 
power equitable with that legislated for man- 
ufacture, transportation, business, and labor, 
so that they can determine for themselves 
their own just wage scale, neither parity pay- 
ments nor the board of trade will solve the 
farm problem. 

“It is a low benefit,” says Emerson, “to give 
me something; it is a high benefit to enable 
me tc do something for myself.” 

The appropriations made by Congress di- 
rectly to the farmers have kept many of them 
from sheer destitution. They have not been, 
and cannot be, a high benefit. I look upon 
them simply as an infinitively small restitu- 
tion of the many billions of which the farm- 
ers have been deprived during the past 20 
years by unjust, unconstitutional power leg- 
islated by Congress favoring industry and 
business, 














Basis of Price Control 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 22, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an editorial 
from today’s issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune entitled “The Basis of 
Price Control.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
THE BASIS OF PRICE CONTROL 


The American Institute of Public Opinion 
completed a poll just before the outbreak of 
war this month to determine how Americans 
as a whole felt about setting up an over-all 
ceiling which would apply to wages as well as 
prices. This showed that approximately 70 
percent of those having an opinion favored 
the proposal. No one would suggest that this 
poll should be construed as a mandate to 
Congress to adopt an American version of 
the over-all control plan recently introduced 
in Canada. Price control is a complex prob- 
lem; the average person cannot weigh its 
technical details, and the chief importance 
of the poll is its indication of the readiness 
of the American people to submit to regula- 
tion of the Canadian type. 

But if the man in the street cannot be 
expected to have thought through the argu- 
ments for the Canadian plan, what is to be 
said of Mr. Leon Henderson’s explanation 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee of his opposition to it? “Wages,” 
declared Mr. Henderson, “are income, while 
this bill applies only to commodities. If you 
are going to include wages, you would also 
logically have to include dividends, interest, 
salaries, and the income of the self-employed, 
such as lawyers and doctors.” 

To begin with, the distinction drawn by 
Mr. Henderson between prices and wages is of 
purely academic interest so far as it relates 
to the question, ““‘What are the areas of po- 
tential inflation that require control?” The 
answer to that question is farm prices and 
wages. The extreme gain in the wholesale 
price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
since August 31, 1939, has been 23.5 percent, 
but food prices as a group have risen 36 per- 
cent and farm prices 46 percent. In the same 
period factory pay rolis have risen by no less 
than 83 percent. 

Whether, as Mr. Henderson suggests, in 
putting a limit on wages “you would have to 
include dividends, interest, salaries, and the 
incomes of * * * doctors and lawyers” 
might be demonstrable, but certainly it is 
r t self-evident. The situation with respect 
to dividends, for example, differs from that in 
factory pay envelopes in several respects. In 
the first place, the rise of inccme from this 
source has been very modest compared with 
that in factory pay rolls. In the second 
place, dividends come out of profits, and war 
profits are already largely recapturabie 
through the excess-profits tax and the in- 
creases in normal and surtaxes of the last 
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year or two, a process which, it is generally 
admitted, will probably go a gond deal further 
as the war goes on. In the third place, gen- 
erally speaking, the recipient of dividends is 
an income-tax payer himself, while the aver- 
age wage earner is not. 

So far as the doctor and the iawyer and the 
average salaried man are concerned, no one 
need worry much about them contributing 
to the spiral of inflation. We are willing to 
concede with Mr. Henderson that it is not 
necessary to police all the prices in the econ- 
omy. Where we disagree with him is in his 
manner of determining which areas should be 
policed and which should not. It is our 
simple philosophy that the policing should 
apply to those areas where there is plain evi- 
dence of an inflationary influence, and 
omitted in the others. 





Twentieth Anniversary of Post Office 
Department Philatelic Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, December 22, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Post of Sunday, 
November 30, 1941, entitled “Post Office 
Department’s Philatelic Agency Cele- 
brating Twentieth Anniversary This 
Week.” The article is by Mr. William M. 
Stuart, stamp editor of the Washington 
Post, who for years was assistant Journal 
clerk of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of November 30, 

1941] 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT'S PHILATELIC AGENCY 
CELEBRATING TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY THIS 
WEEK 

(By William M. Stuart, stamp editor of the 

Post) 

The Philatelic Agency is celebrating its 
twentieth anniversary this week. The Agency, 
which opened its doors on December 1, 1921, 
sells the finest postage stamps—the product 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing— 
that are manufactured in the world. The 
Philatelic Agency supplies to stamp collectors 
excellent material for collections. 

Since 1921 its corps of two clerks has in- 
creased to a staff of more than 40, and it 


has been of service to stamp enthusiasts 


throughout the world. Since its establish- 
ment, many other governments have organ- 
ized philatelic agencies, and thus another 
American idea has become world-wide in ef- 
fectiveness as well as usefulness. 

Before the Philatelic Agency was established 
the stamp collector always made his pur- 
chases from the post office or the dealer. As 
interest in collecting grew the problem of the 
collector and the post office became more 
difficult. The selling of postage stamps to 
dealers and collectors took more of the post 
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Office clerks’ time than the sale of stamps for 
commercial use only. The collector was fussy, 
and even refused to accept stamps unless he 
considered each and every one was well cen- 
tered, its perforations perfect, and general ap- 
pearance excellent. Many a post-office clerk 
threw up his hands in disgust, for his job 
was that of selling stamps, and all stamps 
looked alike to him. 

The problem was becoming more and more 
serious. Stamps were made to sell, but as 
One old clerk said during a heated discussion 
with a collector, “Those stamps are to be 
placed on an album and not in it.” 

Stamp collectors, since the first adhesive 
issue of 1847, had always taken considerable 
time at every county in every post office in 
selecting stamps for their collections. In the 
early days of the adhesives there were not 
many collectors, though stamp collecting be- 
gan when the first post office was established. 
As the years passed, more and more persons 
became interested in stamp collecting, and 
in 1893, when the Columbian Exposition issue 
appeared, stamp collecting had come into its 
own in the United States. This issue was in 
commemoration of the Werld’s Columbian 
Exposition held in Chicago from May 1, 1893, 
to October 21, 1893, to celebrate the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. All of the 
stamps, except the 8-cent denomination, were 
issued on January 2, 1893, the 8-cent being 
issued on March 3, 1893. While there was not 
the demand for first-day covers for this issue, 
many were sent through the mails, and mil- 
lions of this series were sold. But some of the 
post-office officials, although the idea of a 
philatelic agency was unthought of, were dis- 
appointed in the fact that more stamps were 
not sold; and in his annual report Postmaster 
General Wilson S. Bissell deployed this fact. 
Strange as it may seem, within recent years 
there have been requests for the Columbian 
stamps at the philatelic agency, and answers 
to the effect that the issue has long been 
withdrawn from circulation as well as saie 
does not seem to satisfy these inquirers. 

The Third Assistant Postmaster General 
had charge of the Division of Stamps. This 
Division supervises the manufacture and 
issuance of postage stamps, stamp books, 
stamped envelopes, and post cards. The 
Bureau of Engraving manufactures postage 
stamps under contract. It was in this Divi- 
sion that the idea grew that a suitable 
bureau or agency should be established for 
serving stamps to collectors. So order No. 
6747 was issued on November 25, 1921, and 
signed by Hubert Work, then First Assistant 
Postmaster General, but Acting Postmaster 
General at the time the order was issued. It 
follows: 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., November 25, 1921. 
Order No. 6747: 

Effective December 1, 1921, Percy W. Gib- 
bon, Chief Clerk, Division of Stamps, Bureau 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 
in addition to the duties now performed by 
him, is hereby designated stamp agent for 
the performance of such duties as may be 
required in connection with the sale of all 
available issues of postage stamps, embossed 
stamped envelopes, and postal cards to philat- 
elists, stamp collectors, and dealers, and shall 
furnish such bond as may be required for 
the faithful performance of such service. 
The stamped paper for this purpose and the 
instructions for the sale and accounting 
thereof will be issued under the direction 
of the Third Assistant Postmaster General, 

HuBERT Work, 
Acting Postmaster General. 

Prior to the opening of the agency there 
were many ideas advanced and quite a num- 
ber of suggestions advanced in the form of 
memorandums, but all of them but one were 
turned down as not being wholly feasible. 
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However, on September 28, 1921, the following 
was submitted and resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Philatelic Agency The memo- 
randum follows: 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1921. 
Memorandum for the Third Assistant Post- 
master General: : 

I hand you herewith memorandum from 
the Superintendent, Division of Finance, 
relative to sale of stamps to collectors or 
philatelists. 

This subject has been discussed a number 
of times during recent years at the instance 
of collectors and postmasters—collectors de- 
siring better service and postmasters com- 
plaining that collectors were too exacting and 
required too much time of the stamp clerk in 
handling the business. 

The number of stamp collectors in the 
United States is variously estimated from 
20,000 to 50,000. The value of their trans- 
actions to the Department is thought to run 
into many thousands of dollars annually and 
the revenue is largely what is usually termed 
“velvet,” as but little, if any, service is 
rendered. 

It has been suggested that the Washington 
Post Office be made a sales center for this 
business, but this suggestion has not met 
with favor by the postmaster or the Office of 
the First Assistant Postmaster General. 

It has also been suggested that the Depart- 
ment take over the sales of stamps to collec- 
tors through the Division of Finance and 
advertise through the medium of the guide 
and the bulletin that collectors’ applications 
for stamps will receive special attention. 
This would entail the bonding of the em- 
ployees entrusted with the sale and the car- 
rying of a stock composed of all issues and 
denominations of stamps. 

It. is thought that this business is of suffi- 
cient importance to be given favorable recog- 
nition in some manner, and that the amount 
of revenue derived from it would justify the 
Department in providing a definite central 
place for supplying the wants of the thou- 
sands of collectors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

W. J. Barrows, 
Chief Clerk, 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


The Agency was first located on the second 
floor of the City Post Office Building, Massa- 
chusetts Avenue and North Capitol Street. 
In June 1934 it was moved to the new post- 
office building, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Twelfth Street NW., where it is now located 
in room 6433. In connection with the Phila- 
telic Agency is the exhibition room, No. 6351, 
where stamps, stamped envelopes, and post 
cards of the United States are displayed. 
Proofs of the early United States issues are 
also shown, and there are many foreign 
issues with frames of designs of recent 
commemorative issues. In this room are 
many interesting exhibits of material, de- 
vices, and old records of interest to the stamp 
collector. This feature is under the able 
supervision of Mrs. Alice D. Caruthers. The 
philatelic truck, that is directed by Ralph E. 
Davis, is considered a part of the Agency, and 
made its first trip from Washington on May 
16, 1939. 

All varieties of stamped envelopes and postal 
cards were sold through the Agency, as well as 
postage stamps, from its opening in 1921 
until April 16, 1929. From 1926 to 1930 only 
the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial envelopes 
were sold, and the Washington Bicentennial 
envelopes were sold during 1932 and 1933. 

The following table shows the sales of the 
Philatelic Agency since its establishment and 
the number of orders recorded, this later fea- 
ture being tabulated in 1928: 


Number of 
orders 
received 


Amount 


283, 983. 04 
317, 173. 32 
254, 797. 13 
337, 237. 20 
302, 619. 54 
811, 723. 00 
2, 340, 484. 21 
1, 846, 253. 79 
1, 945, 019. 94 
1, 685, 751. 73 
1, 312, 016. 48 
1, 100, 670. 29 
1, 157, 985. 20 


14, 526,551. 99 | 


94, 715 
81, 538 
126, 027 
149, 499 
114, 828 
110, 704 
91, 425 


1, 048, 125 


It will be noted that the receipts in 1935 
amounted to $2,340,484.21. This enormous 
total of sales is accounted for by the fact that 
in that year the special “Farley issue” was 
placed on sale on March 15, 1935, after the 
so-called imperforate and ungummed print- 
ing series solved a burning philaetlic ques- 
tion at that time. 

The sales lists of the agency contain the 
correct listings of all stamps and postal 
Paper that can be purchased either by mail or 
over the counter. Bs first list was issued 
when the agency was established, and to date 
the number of such lists has totaled 162, 
this last number being dated November 12, 
1941. This first list is of some importance at 
this time by way of comparison and is as 
follows: 

“The Postmaster General has established 
a philatelic stamp agency in the Post Office 
Department, to be located in the Division of 
Stamps, Bureau of the Third Assistant Post- 
master General, for the purpose of supplying 
United States postage stamps and other 
stamped paper to stamp collectors and 
dealers. 

“The primary object of the stamp agency is 
to secure from post offices any stocks of ob- 
solete issues of postage stamps, postal cards, 
and stamped envelopes which they may have 
remaining on hand, and which are no longer 
issued by the Department. It frequently 
happens after a commemorative issue of 
postage stamps has been discontinued that 
many inquiries are received in the Depart- 
ment from collectors and others interested 
in philatelic work as to where such stamps 
may be obtained, none being available at 
their post office. 

“It is the purpose of the Philatelic Stamp 
Agency to keep on hand specimens of all 
future issues and all such discontinued issues 
as are obtainable for sale to collectors and 
dealers. Trere is also to be carried a small 
stock of the current series of ordinary stamps, 
well centered and perforated. 

“All stocks shall be sold for cash, postal 
money order, or inuernational money order at 
the regular prices fixed by the Department. 
In no circumstances shall personal or certified 
checks, postage stamps, or other forms of re- 
mittances be accepted in payment, and stocks 
shall be sold on approval. 

“All orders, whether received by mail or 
presented in person, must be written, describ- 
ing in detail the stamped paper desired, and 
mst be accompanied by the correct amount 
of cash or money order. Postage and registry 
fees shall be required with all requisitions for 
stamped paper to be supplied by mail. When 
collectors and dealers call in person they will 
be required to leave a written order with the 
necessary amount of cash or money order, and 
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will return for the stock at such time as the 
agent may decide. Purchasers will not be per- 
mitted to examine and make personal selec- 
tions of stamped paper, but the stamp agent 
will make every effort to supply stamps exactly 
as ordered. 

“Persons desiring stamp supplies should ad- 
dress all communications and make money 
orders payable to Philatelic Stamp Agent, 
Division of Stamps, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Only the following postage stamps are now 
available: 

“Ordinary stamps, current series, all de- 
nominations. 

“Airplane stamps, 6-, 16-, an* 24-cent. 

“Pilgrim Tercentenary, 1-, 2-, and 5-cent. 

“Victory stamps, 3-cent. 

“Special-delivery stamp, pink back, small 
quantity.” 

The above list was numbered 1 and was 
issued when the agency was first opened. 
Number 2 was issued March 3, 1922, and on 
October 26, 1922, No. 3 was issued. This list - 
contained the instructions in great part that 
appeared on the first list. It did contain the 
fact that “for the benefit of collectors 
who desire to make purchases direct the 
Philatelic Stamp Agency is located in Room 
217, New City Postoffice Building, corner 
North Capitol Street and Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D.C.” Among the 
items noted on this No. 3 list were the fol- 
lowing: Five-cent Roosevelt and 11-cent 
Hayes stamps of the new 1922 series; 15-cent 
Statue of Liberty; 25-cent Niagara and 50- 
cent Arlington Amphitheatre and Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier stamps to be available 
on or after November 11, and the regular is- 
sues. Scott’s numbers were used and con- 
tinued to be used for many years. On this 
list envelopes were noted and were listed for 
several years. 

List No. 5, dated February 3, 1923, was 
signed by H. A. Mount as philatelic agent. 
The new 3-cent Lincoln stamp and the $1 
stamp with the Lincoln Memorial were of- 
fered for sale on February 12, 1923. The list 
contained this notation: “All orders will be 
filled in turn of receipt. Ten days should be 
allowed in which to receive your stamps; 
however, special effort is being made to fill 
orders promptly on receipt.” 

List No. 17, dated October 16, 1926, con- 
tained four pages of information and lists of 
stamps and envelopes. Stamps of the Canal 
Zone and the Philippines were not sold and 
the announcement was made that stamps 
surcharged Shanghai, China, were no longer 
sold after December 1, 1923. For several years 
the envelopes and postal cards were sold, but 
gradually were withdrawn April 16, 1929. 
Since that year only envelope issues of Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial and the George 
Washington Bicentennial of 1926 and 1932, 
respectively, were on the sales list, but on 
December 1, 1939, stamped envelopes in pack- 
ages were again placed on sale. 

The stock at the agency is selected at both 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing as well 
as at the agency itself. The best stock pos- 
sible is being sold, and the figures of sales 
and orders demonstrate the real worth of the 
agency to the stamp collector. 

Stamp collectors are fortunate that the 
agency is so firmly established, and philatel- 
ists in general hope to see it continue on its 
present sound basis. 


POSTMASTER GENERAL’S COMMENT 


In a letter to William M. Stuart, Post stamp 
editor, about the Philatelic Agency’s anniver- 
sary, Postmaster General Frank Walker said: 

“The Philatelic Agency during the past 20 
years has rendered a very valuable and useful 
service to the stamp collectors of the Nation. 
In the years to come I am sure that stamp 











collectors will continue to utilize the facilities 
of the agency as a means of ob selected 
stock for their philatelic collections.” 





Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, December 22, 1941 


ARTICLE BY AL WILLIAMS 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
appearing in the Washington Daily News 
of today entitled “Air Force Is Answer,” 
by Al Williams. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Decem- 
ber 22, 1941] 
AIR FORCE Is ANSWER 
(By Al Williams) 

“Japan must be bombed.” 

Don’t tell me a national-defense system 
can’t be revised in wartime. The British did 
just that when they severed the Royal Flying 
Corps from control of the British Army and 
the Royal Naval Air Service from the British 
Admiralty during the last war. 

Realistic Englishmen coordinated England’s 
two air services irto the present Royal Air 
Force. We will follow that example some day, 
and it should be known. 

The United States air force is the answer 
in this Pacific war against Japan—the only 
instrument that can win for us. There'll be 
many teapot tempests in getting the United 
States air force organized and working. But 
Wwe wouldn’t do the job in peacetime, and now 
we must accept the tempests as part of the 
overhead. 

The “red” air forces at Viadivostok—only 
about 800 miles from Tokyo, and less than 
that from other strategic points in Japan— 
haven’t yet cracked down on the Japs. Sea 
victorits and the capture of the Pacific 
islands from Japan won’t win this war for 
us. “Japan must be bombed.” 

The battles on the Nazi-“red” front in Rus- 
sia may have drawn too heavily on the “red” 
air forces known to have been stationed at 
Vladivostok to permit effective air raids 
against Japan at this time. But the “red” 
airdromes presumably are still available for 
our bombers. The Vladivostok sector is full 
of potentialities. 

This war can be won on all fronts by the 
modernized employment of old weapons and 
by the creation of new weapons. The engi- 
neering and mechanical] creative capacity of 
a nation is one thing. The cultivation and 
development of that capacity is decidedly 
another. 

The British night-fighting invention was 
developed and put into use long after the war 
started. .The British must have created an 
alert agency to handle inventions for the de- 
fense of England. Quick, responsive action 
on the part of government in such matters— 
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@ prompt, decisive test, or even a prompt 
“yes” or “no”—is the inspirational priming 
charge which keeps a nation’s creative genius 
alert and aggressive. 





Unity of Naval Command 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, December 22, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorr an editorial 
from the Baltimore Sun of December 22, 
1941, entitled “Naval Unity of Command 
Vested in Admiral King.” This is a 
sound step in the right direction. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of December 22, 
1941] 


NAVAL UNITY OF COMMAND VESTED IN ADMIRAL 
KING 


In every war—and in none more than the 
present world conflict—the organization of 
command is a consideration of the highest 
importance. The solution of this problem in 
our Own Case now seems to be proceeding with 
gratifying swiftness. 

The first steps were taken last Wednesday, 
when there was a sweeping revision of the top 
commands of the naval, Army, and air forces 
in Hawaii. The next and even more momen- 
tous action was that of Saturday, when Ad- 
miral Ernest J. King, formerly commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, was appointed com- 
mander in chief of the United States Fleet. 

The initial emphasis is on the Navy. That 
is as it should be, for the first phase of the 
war in the Pacific is predominantly a naval 
phase, with air action and such gallant 
ground operations as those conducted by our 
forces in the Philippines as integral parts of 
the exercise of sea power. Consequently, the 
most immediate problems of American com- 
mand have been those of naval command. 

As a result of the changes we now have 
Admiral Thomas C. Hart in command of the 
Asiatic Fleet; Admiral Chester W. Nimitz in 
command of the Pacific Fleet, to which he was 
transferred recently from his post as Chief 
of the Bureau of Navigation; and Rear Ad- 
miral Royal E. Ingersoll, newly named com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet. Over all of 
these is Admiral] King. 

Moreover, Admiral King’s authority as naval 
commander in chief is supreme, save only for 
his direct responsibility to the President and 
the Secretary of the Navy. This means that 
his powers are, in effect, independent of those 
of the Chief of Naval Operations, except 
insofar as Admiral King is specifically as- 
signed to keep the Chief of Naval Operations 
informed of the Navy’s needs in respect of 
supplies and materials. The Chief of Naval 
Operations, however, will continue to prepare 
the long-range plans of naval war. 
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This plan of organization appears to have 
great merit, for it means that command over 
the actual operations of all our fleets is vested 
in ore man, who, as the news dispatches 
point »ut, is highly and specially qualified, 
not only by reason of his naval training and 
experience but also by virtue of his expert- 
ness in aeronautica: matters. As for the 
autonomy of his command, it may be said to 
parallel that of General Pershing in the last 
war, who, as commander in chief of our land 
forces abroad, was virtually independent of 
the Chief of Staff in Washington 

This is a logical division of authority. With 
the coming of active war, the Chief of Nava! 
Operations’ major duties in dealing with the 
great questions of supply, of training, and of 
over-all naval plans become heavy indecd 
He is now freed to devote his full energies to 
them. At the same time, in the new com- 
mander in chief of the fleet will be centered 
that active, unified authority which should 
promote efficient and decisive use of al] our 
great naval resources. 

Probably, too, this arrangment shows which 
Way events point in an even broader field— 
that to which the White House referred Sat- 
urday when it spoke of steps toward joint 
planning for “unity of action.” Just what 
form this unity of action will take, and what 
kind of command or division of command 
among the anti-Axis nations will be militarily 
best, form a weighty question that cannot be 
completed in haste. But pending advance- 
ment of this planning and any such changes 
as it may bring, the United States has or- 
ganized its naval command on a new and 
strong basis. 





In God We Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, December 22, 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a poem by Horace C. Car- 
lisle entitled “In God We Trust.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN GOD WE TRUST 

I walked out from my humble home, 
As usual, last night, 

And saw the outlines of the dome 
Divested of its light, 

Which in the darkness dimly stood, 
Sublimely, grandly odd, 

And symbolized, for humanhood, 
Its darkness, without God. 


I walked out from my humble home 
This morning, and, behold, 

In all its grandeur stood the dome, 
Baptized in liquid gold 

Tho fear may dim man’s fickle lights, 
There shines, above the sod, 

From heaven's far, eternal heights, 
The glory light of God 

—Horace C. Carlisie. 
DECEMBER 10, 1941. 
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Remember Pearl Harbor! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS AT 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MaysBank], who is absent 
because of the illness of his father, I ask 
that there be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the very able and inter- 
esting address delivered on the 20th of 
December by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
until recently Ambassador to Mexico and 
formerly Secretary of the Navy, on the 
occasion of the launching of the de- 
stroyer named for the late Senator 
Tillman, who was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs during his mem- 
bership in the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mankind is said to be ruled by slogans. 
There are two which dominate American 
thinking in this hour of wholehearted conse- 
cration and grim determination. The one on 
every lip today is “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 
It summons the manhood of the country to 
just retribution upon those responsible when 
December 7 became the day of infamy. It 
incites to such complete dedication and dar- 
ing beyond compare as caused America’s illus- 
trious Carolina sailor, when called upon to 
surrender, to reply, “I have just begun to 
fight.” That dauntless sentiment connotes 
the high courage of the valorous sailors, ma- 
rines, and soldiers now in bloody combat with 
treachery in the Pacific. When victory is 
won, and it is as sure to be won as that God 
is in His heaven, their report will be made 
in the words of another naval hero, “We have 
met the enemy, and they are ours.” 

The second slogan, the best characteriza- 
tion of the American attitude in this hour is 
“skeered o’ nothing.” For that laconic ex- 
pression of disregard of fear, there is lasting 
indebtedness to the imagination and fe- 
licity of Benjamin Ryan Tillman, in honor of 
whose great contribution to the creation of 
the most adequate Navy Americans Owe a 
lasting debt of gratitude. It is fitting that 
one of the newest, largest, and most power- 
ful destroyers, well named because the 
achievements of destroyers in the World 
War proved their invincibility, goes into the 
water today bearing the name of Tillman It 
is synonymous with daring, courage, and 
freedom from fear. It will embody the spirit 
of the statesman for whom it is named and 
of the men who will man it and make it a 
terror to the foes of our country. If it par- 
takes of what Woodrew Wilson called “reck- 
less courage” it will illustrate the spirit of 
the gallant ship commanded by John Paul 
Jones which received the first salute given 
by a foreign country to a fighting ship of the 
young Republic 


We send this ship that bears his name down 
to the seas that wash these shores with such 
a@ menace as has not before threatened this 
Republic. A menace that brings into ques- 
tion the security of the individual to think 
and to feel and to believe, to work out his 
own destiny under a government that exists 
for his well-being. Through all the years of 
his mighty, sometimes tempestuous life, these 
were things that Benjamin Ryan Tillman 
fought for, and made more secure. It is an 
augury of victory, now, that a ship with this 
mame so great in the annals of America, 
should go down, in these troubled times, to 
again challenge, scared of nothing, the 
menace that has risen against the things that 
were Benjamin Ryan Tillman. If it be given 
to those who have gone before to know what 
is transpiring on this sphere, and the carry- 
were Benjamin Ryan Tillman. If it be given 
above the din of bursting bombs, I think he 
would cry out in terms of command: “Damn 
the torpedoes! Go ahead!” 

A quarter of a century ago a mighty war 
was raging in Europe—a war begun by the 
same nation and animated by the same wor- 
ship of force as the one that curses the whole 
world today. A brave South Carolinian be- 
came the naval legislative leader. He had 
won his spurs as a wearer of a red shirt when 
the immortal Wade Hampton made an end 
of reconstruction in South Carolina. He 
later overturned the ruling powers with his 
pitchfork as the political dynamo in action 
to call to remembrance the forgotten man. 
He became the constructive Governor and 
later champion of liberal laws in the Congress 
of the Republic. It was Tillman who piloted 
through the Senate the biggest naval con- 
struction program in the history of the world. 
With a vision in advance even of the great 
war President, Tillman vigorously (he never 
did anything except wholeheartedly) urged 
American entrance into that struggle against 
autocracy and was the pioneer Senator in the 
program of preparedness which enabled the 
Navy in 1917-18 to win imperishable glory. 

Believing as strongly as Mahan in the su- 
premacy of sea power, Senator Tillman on 
July 12, 1912, introduced the following reso- 
lution which was considered and agreed to, 
in the United States Senate: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Naval 
Affairs be, and i+ is hereby, instructed to in- 
vestigate and report to the Senate what is 
the maximum size of ship, whether battleship 
or cruiser; the maximum thickness of armor 
that such ship can safely carry; the maximum 
size of gun; the maximum speed and the 
maximum desirable radius of action of such 
vessel that can safely be built so as to navi- 
gate the ocean and enter the first-class har- 
bors of the world; how much draft can such 
vessel carry in order to enter the existing 
drydocks in this country for repairs, and 
safely pass through the Panama Canal; the 
object being to find out from authentic and 
reliable official sources the maximum size and 
maximum draft, the maximum armament, 
and the maximum thickness of armor to 
make the very best battleship or cruiser that 
the world has ever seen or will ever see; to 
have this country own the greatest marine 
engii-e of war ever constructed or ever to be 
constructed under known conditions; and to 
report whether one such overpowering vessel 
would not in its judgment be better for this 
country to build than to continue by increas- 
ing taxation to spend the millions and mil- 
lions of dollars now in prospect in the race 
for naval supremacy. Let such vessel be 
named the Terror, and become the peace- 
maker of the world. Let us find out just 
how far we can go with any degree of safety 
and*go there at once. Let us leave some 
money in the Treasury for other more neces- 
sary and useful expenditures, such as good 
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roads, controlling the floods in the Mississippi, 
draining swamp lands in the South, and irri- 
gating the arid land in the West.” 

Four years later, June 20, 1916, speaking in 
the Senate, recalling his 1912 resolution which 
he said “was treated as a joke and everybody 
laughed at it and me,” Senator Tillman 
caused to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp an article advocating a battleship 995 
feet long with a beam of 105 feet, with 250,000 
horsepower, with ten 1t-inch guns, and a 
Speed of 35 knots. It was written by Com- 
manaer Moffett, a distinguished native of 
Charieston, who later won fame as the ad- 
miral in charge of aviation in the United 
States Navy, and whose tragic death on the 
Akron caused the whole Republic to mourn. 
Commenting on the surperdreadnaught pro- 
posed by Commander Moffett, Senator Till- 
man, with a feeling of vindication of his 
earlier proposal, said: 

“The rapid growth in the size of battleships 
shows that I was not so far ahead of the 
time as some people thought, and Commander 
Moffett’s article will give the reasons and 
explain the growth of war vessels sinte the 
Spanish-American War.” 

Not long before Senator Tillman was advo- 
cating the construction of a battleship more 
overpowering than the world had ever seen, 
Great Britain, by the constructio.: of the 
dreadnaught, had virtually scrapped all its 
large fighting ships. All navy nations fol- 
lowed in the conviction that the navy with 
the largest ships carrying maximum guns, 
maximum armament, and maximum radius 
of action would be the winner in any future 
naval encounter Among navy statesmen 
there was not a suggestion otherwise until 
after the indecisive Battle of Jutland, when 
all the dreadnaughts of all the warring na- 
tions were placed in land-locked harbors and 
guarded from attack by the dependable de- 
stroyers, never to come out again during the 
World War. A few—very few—prominent 
naval officers voiced a doubt that there would 
ever be again a decisive fight between power- 
ful dreadnaughts. However, they were in so 
small a minority that their view was disre- 
garded, and all the strong nations after 1920 
went on building bigger and bigger dread- 
naughts, though not of such dimensions as 
Senator Tillman proposed. There is no doubt 
that a modern dreadnaught is the last word 
in concentrated power and can do more dam- 
age than any engine of destruction conceived 
by the skill of man. However, since the 
mighty fortresses of the air demolished the 
Royal Oak and the Bismarck, more and more 
experts have begun to doubt the wisdom of 
dependence upon the mighty leviathans to 
win the war That skepticism has grown this 
month since two mighty British dread- 
naughts were sent to the bottom by the Jap- 
anese attack and the United States Navy 
has suffered more in 2 weeks by bombs from 
the air and submarines than in all its history. 
The man in the street believes this war will 
be won by the nation which gains and holds 
supremacy of the air The military experts 
do not hold the view that the war will be 
won by the airy navies in the central blue 
but by a combination of land, sea, and air 
forces. And they are doubtless right, but all 
are coming to recognize that France, Britain, 
Russia, and the United States were late in 
giving the element of surprise and the pri- 
mary place to the swift flying and deadly 
missiles from the sky in the terrorizing effect 
upon civilians as well as combatants 

Even so, the wisest military leaders believe 
today that no effective agency of war shou!d 
be discarded but all employed together on 
land and sea and in the air to win the victory 
which will demand the utilization of all the 
manpower and mechanized instruments which 
the skill of man has perfected. But they now 
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recognize that the deadly aeroplane is the 
first and most effective engine of terror. 
In 1919 this was not understood. Since 
those years aviation has not received its right- 
ful position as the first line of attack. In 
the World War fighting from the air was in 
its infancy, but demonstrated the possibili- 
ties it has now attained by the heroism of its 
daring aces. The ablest constructors and 
strategists since 1919 regarded the aeroplane 
as indispensable as eyes for the fleet, but did 
not dream of its deadliness as this war has 
taught. Indeed, most of them held that a 
dreadnaught was immune to sinking from 
the air. In the early discussions, when Billy 
Mitcheil was the pioneer in asserting that 
dreadnaughts could be demolished from the 
air, I recall that the ablest admiral in the 
American Navy—or any other navy for that 
matter—tridiculed the theory that an attack 
from the air could sink a dreadnaught. He 
was an admiral, too, with the most forward 
look. He had direction of the first flight 
across the Atlantic when Towers and Reid 
and other naval aviators predated Lindbergh’s 
achievement. That able admiral said to me 
in 1920: “You can safely say that either you 
or I could stand on the deck of a dreadnaught 
in safety from fear of being hit by a missile 
hurled from the sky.” He beiieved it, and I 
had such confidence in him that I accepted 
his view. But it was not long before I be- 
came convinced that “even Homer can nod,” 
and that anything constructed by man can 
be destroyed by man. For years I have been 
convinced that aviation was the first weapon 
for successful warfare, and that, with all its 
power, the dreadnaught had lost its dominant 
position in modern naval warfare. Even so, 
no nation can afford to discard so powerful 
@ weapon as long as possible foes possess it. 
But keep your eyes toward the heavens. 
Given only one type of fighting ship in a 
navy, the fast and quick-firing destroyer has 
demonstrated its primacy in every war since 
its development. We are gathered, therefore, 
today to launch the first and chief single de- 
pendence of sea fighters. And it fills the 
Tillman specifications It fears nothing. 
Thirty years ago recommendtions were 
made to close the navy yard at Charleston and 
the marine base at Parris Island, the two 
naval units in South Carolina. That sugges- 
tion aroused the indignation and militant op- 
position of Senator Tillman. He moved into 
action with characteristic vigor and vehe- 
mence. He used every weapon which God and 
nature threw into his hands to retain these 
naval bases in South Carolina. When it was 
suggested there were too many navy yards 
and some were maintained by pork-barrel 
methods of distributing public money, Sen- 
ator Tillman, with his usual directness, de- 
clared: “If there is to be any pork-barrel dis- 
tribution, I will demand that South Carolina 
receive its share.” It was not to accept the 
pork-barrel argument that the Secretary of 
the Navy in the Wilson administration stood 
with Senator Tillman for the continuance of 
navy yards in the South Atlantic as well as 
in the North Atlantic. The need for all. these 
establishments was seen in the World War 
and are apparent now when there is impera- 
tive need for increased facilities for ship- 
building and keeping ships fit for fighting. 
South Carolina owes to Senator Tillman a 
debt of gratitude for the fact that in a time 
of need the Government can depend upon the 
Charleston Navy Yard and fighting marines 
are trained at Parris Island for the magnifi- 
cent record they always render—“The marines 
have landed and have the situation well in 
hand.” I count it a lasting satisfaction that 
I was privileged to be a coworker with the 
Palmetto Senator in seeing that there was no 
discrimination against southern ports. 
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My intimate association with Senator Till- 
man began in the Wilson administration when 
he was chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Senate and I was Secretary of 
the Navy. But I had known him long as a 
militant fighter against the tariff and fiscal 
and rate policies of the Federal Government 
which had impoverished the man with the 
hoe, and his championship of State policies 
for opening the doors of opportunity for 
adults and providing vocational education for 
the youth of his State. In a less spectacular 
and less successful way in the eighties I had 
joined Walter H. Page, Leonidas L. Polk, and 
other opponents of the status quo in what was 
described as “a conspiracy against compla- 
cency” in North Carolina. 

Reconstruction, with its hates and wrongs 
and sufferings, had been relegated to the past. 
The South, impoverished from war and out- 
raged by attempts to deny it self-government, 
in the eighties lacked capital, credit, and con- 
fidence. Noble men in South Carolina, en- 
deavoring to make brick without straw, did 
not fully realize that the South could not be 
prosperous without universal education and 
the injection of those who toiled in field and 
factory into participation in the conduct of 
government. The Tillmans had no differ- 
ences with the Hamptons in fundamental 
principles, but Ben Tillman felt that those 
in the seats of power had no real remedy for 
the ills under which he and his fellow farmers 
suffered. They demanded a new deal. In its 
real spirit it predated Roosevelt’s New Deal 
but had the same goal. Tillman, who did not 
know the meaning of fear or compromise, 
came to leadership of what became a bitter 
revolution because he had the elements of 
audacity and ability which drew the embat- 
tled farmers to his standard. As the result of 
the uprising of the tillers of the soil in cam- 
paigns which were marked by ferocious bit- 
terness, Tillman won. His opponents believed 
he was a destructionist. They were right. 
He did set out to tear down forces which he 
believed lacked the will or wisdom to lift the 
State out of distress and hopelessness. His 
critics were only partly right. He was bent 
on destruction, not for the purpose of de- 
stroying, but to clear the foundations for 
building on a broader structure. There are 
two kinds of reformers. The first see and 
oppose the evils that are entrenched. They 
organize for their overthrow. If they suc- 
ceed, they lack the statesmanship to build a 
splendid structure on the ruins. Tillman was 
a destructive constructionist. His fierce de- 
nunciations were against conditions. If men 
stood in the way of the attainment of the 
reforms he incarnated, Tillman showed them 
no quarter. He gave and received heavy 
blows, and his bitter tongue lampooned his 
opponents. But when he was victorious, Till- 
man became a constructive Governor. He 
stormed citadels believed impregnable and 
erected better ones in their place. 

His chief monuments in the State are 
Clemson College for training agriculturists, 
engineers, artisans (it would be fitting if 
called the Ben Tillman School of Farming 
and Technology), and Winthrop College for 
the education of women as the source for 
scho.’ te thers in a new education.! awaken- 
ing. He feared nothing, as was evidenced by 
his war on the liquor traffic run for profit by 
saloon keepers who were active in politics. 
He drove them out and gave the State the 
monopoly of the sale of liquor. It ended 
saloon political power. He fought, and fought 
hard, against railroad political domination, 
and his denunciation of judges who stood in 
the way of his policies was sulfuric. He re- 
placed conventions with the primary for the 
nomination of public officials. 

After his term as Governor with a record 
which after the heat of conflict was regarded 
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even by its foes as having made real progress, 
Senator Tillman went from chief executive of 
his State to the United States Senate. In 
that larger field he grew into a statesman of 
recognized leadership. In the national field 
of politics also he played an important part, 
a coworker with Bryan in 1896 in the historic 
conflict between man and money. In 1912, 
when the Harveys sought Wilson’s defeat for 
the nomination, it was Tillman who called 
them by their right name and turned their 
criticism into their own undoing. It is a 
matter for lasting pride that South Carolin- 
ians of all former divisions, led by Tillman 
and Gonzales, played a large part in the 
nomination of Woodrow Wilson to the Presi- 
dency. Both North and South Carolina had 
contributed to shaping that great man in his 
youth and rejoiced in helping to give him to 
the Republic in the high and difficult days of 
19° 3-21. 

There is not need for me to here recite 
Tillman’s service in the United States Senate. 
I have alluded to his passion for a Navy that 
would defend the institutions of America. 
I might point out, since I must mention at 
least one of his achievements, to the fact 
that in 1906 he fought through the Congress, 
against overwhelming opposition, the meas- 
ure that curbed the rapacity cf the railroad 
barons—the right of the Government to fix 
freight rates. That achievement alone en- 
titles him to a permanent place in the 
company of great American statesmen. 

One of the surprises of my life when I 
went to Washington and came in close official 
association with Senator Tillman, chairman 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, and Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ranking member, was 
to find that they were intimate and devoted 
friends. As opposite as the poles in politics, 
in temperament, in the influences which sec- 
tions do to a man, they had one thing in 
common—a passion for an invincible Navy 
for their vountry. That passion bridged all 
chasms. It made Tillman forget Lodge’s 
attempt to pass the force bill and caused 
Lodge to forget Tillman’s blistering denun- 
ciation of Lodge’s advocacy of the gold stand- 
ard and high protective tariffs. They were 
so devoted to the upbuilding of the Navy 
and in advocacy of a declaration of war 
against Germany that they became brothers 
in the large Americanism which relegates all 
differences in a time of national crisis. 

I can never forget the eulogy by the Sen- 
ator from the Bay State when death removed 
his senatorial comrade from the Palmetto 
State. The scholar in politics, as Lodge was 
called, paid tribute to his colleague’s fond- 
ness for good literature and good poetry, say- 
ing, “And, above all, he was a lover of Shake- 
speare.” Senator Lodge closed his classic and 
just appraisement of his fellow Senator with 
words fitting for this occasion: 

“After a long day of many conflicts, the 
evening was calm and peaceful. As I talked 
with him and watched him amid the length- 
ening shadows when the sun of life was slowly 
setting, I often thought of Dr. Holmes’ lines, 
written for his own seventieth birthday: 


“Still as the silver cord gets worn and slender, 
Its lightened task-work tugs with lessen- 
ing strain, 
Hands get more helpful, voices, grown more 
tender, 
Soothe with their softened tones the slum- 
berous brain. 
“So when the iron portal shuts behind us, 
And life forgets us in its noise and whirl, 
Visions that shunned the glaring noonday 
find us, 
And glimmering starlight shows the gates 
of pearl.” 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, industry is 
increasingly taking more responsibility 
for the maintenance of our free way of 
life. Thisis encouraging. It is necessary. 
As we look to the future we have the 
assurance that many thoughtful business 
and industrial leaders are considering our 
economic problems in terms of demo- 
cratic processes. This is our surest hope 
of winning the war and winning the 
peace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a splendid contribution to eco- 
nomic thought by Mr. Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of General Motors Corpo- 
ration, entitled “Industry’s Post-War Re- 
sponsibilities,’” delivered December 4, 
1941, before the forty-sixth annual con- 
gress of American Industry. I have an 
estimate from the Government Printing 
Office that the address will cover two and 
a half pages of the REcorp and the cost 
of printing will be $112.50. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in presenting 
this noon a viewpoint as to industry’s post- 
war responsibilities, I do so in a spirit of 
deep humility. To determine factually the 
conditions under which American industry is 
to function in the post-war era demands the 
ability to identify and evaluate the more im- 
portant national economic, political, and 
social forces and, in degree, those interna- 
tional forces as weli which may at that time 
exist. Manifestly, that is impossible. But 
even accepting the impracticability of such a 
scientific approach we can, I believe, by an 
examination of what is now within our hori- 
zon of observation and experience, draw cer- 
tain conclusions which should be helpful in 
enabling us better to prepare ourselves for 
what is tocome. Perhaps the best measure of 
our ability as a nation to deal with the great 
problems of the post-war era is to be found 
in our attitude of mind toward the problems 
of the hour. 

Some take the position that our every effort 
today should be devoted solely to the objec- 
tives of the defense program. I do not sub- 
scribe to such a philosophy. I believe that 
we of industry and as citizens of a great 
democracy have two great responsibilities. 
We cannot afford to ignore either. First and 
foremost there must be an all-out effort in 
the discharge of our vital obligations to the 
Nation at this time of its great need. The 
war abroad can only be won on the American 
industrial front. But second, we should keep 
in mind, in our determination to win the war, 
that this is not an “end” objective. Na- 
tion.l security, the preservation of a repre- 
sentative democracy, with free enterprise as 
an instrumentality of national progress— 
that is what we are fighting for. 

But we should not deceive ourselves. Even 
if such support should win the war, that does 


not insure the peace. Our fundamental ob- 
jectives require a national consciousness and 
understanding that will demand a leadership 
with courage, imagination, and idealism of 
the highest order. But superimposed upon 
such qualities must be constructive thinking, 
consistency, and soundness of approach, with 
the willingness to recognize the fundamental 
fact that the Nation is no stronger than its 
weakest part. Such a leadership would de- 
mand political and economic action predi- 
cated upon the philosophy that long-term 
progress and stability require that every part 
of the economic structure be encouraged and 
developed, to the end that each may con- 
tribute a maximum to the effectiveness of the 
whole. The idea that any part may be elimi- 
nated or discriminated against in the belief 
that we thus improve the whole is untenabk . 


-Such an approach can only serve to prejudice 


progress and limit opportunities. Just as the 
relatively small keystone is the part on which 
all associate components depend for the 
solidity of the structure as a whole, just so 
does the strength of the economy as well as 
its virility, in terms of progress, depend upon 
the initiative, courage, and the imagination 
of a relatively few. 

I have little doubt as io our ability to win 
the war. Faulty administration of the effort, 
inefficiency, and waste in its execution may 
occur as natural shortcomings of a political 
bureaucracy in times of stress. They serve to 
increase our economic burdens in the years 
to come. But wealth can be replaced. Debt 
can be repaid. The real danger does not lie 
there. Airplanes, tanks, and ships are full 
of dramatic action. They capture our 
imagination. The fortunes of war, as the 
tides of victory or defeat flow back and forth, 
require little understanding. Public opinion, 
emotional as it is and often lacking knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals involved, is never- 
theless a potent force in the final analysis in 
correcting the more obvious errors of national 
policy or the shortcomings in administration 
as affecting these particular problems. 

But on the economic side it is different. 
Such issues are difficult to understand. Un- 
fortunately our people see little relationship 
between such problems and their individual 
well being or opportunities. They assume 
that the end of the war will close another suc- 
cessful episode in the evolution of America— 
that the American way of living will have 
been reaffir-aed. Here is where the real dan- 
ger lies. We shall be able to deal effectively 
with physical aggression. But can we deal 
equally effectively with forces that are attack- 
ing our way of living in a more subtle way? 
That is the question. There is little doubt 
that these dangers exist, that there are far 
too many among us who look upon the pres- 
ent emergency as a heaven-sent opportunity 
to alter, or at least importantly to reorganize, 
the American system of free enterprise. They 
would substitute in its place an order where 
government is far more dominant, perhaps 
all-embracive, where the opportunities of the 
individual become subject to the will of a po- 
litical bureaucracy, too often dominated by 
principles based on political considerations 
and the demands of the pressure groups. 
This is no idle thought. The time to begin 
the fight to win the peace is now. We must 
speak frankly and without reserve. 

But as to our responsibility. First, we can 
help to create a better understanding with the 
hope of more constructive economic policies 
as they may affect, both today and over the 
long pull position, the progress and security 
of our industrial democracy. Here is in- 
volved the application of industrial states- 
manship. Second, we can, through our indi- 
vidual planning, bring about such adjust- 
ments in our operating activities as may re- 
sult in a better alinement with postwar 
needs. This requires the application of in- 
dustrial management. Let us examine these 
two approaches. 
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The present emergency in its impact upon 


the economy involves three stages. The start 
was from a semifrozen economy. Large reser- 
-voirs of economic resources were available. 


These resources were idle partly at least, be- 
cause of restrictive national economic policies 


-and indiscriminate attacks upon accomplish- 


ment which served to create uncertainty as to 
the future of our system of free enterprise. 
The defense program moved these idle re- 
sources into a state of greater productivity. 
The result: An apparent improvement in. the 
standard of living; more and bigger pay rolls; 
expanding demands for consumer goods of all 
kinds; increased business profits; reduced 
unemployment. For great numbers of people 
these are days of real prosperity. Today we 
are at the second stage: The period of sacri- 
fice. Here is really where our story begins, 


-end where the form if not the substance of 


the foundation for the post-war era starts to 
unfold. 

Freo enterprise contemplates innumerable 
economic objectives. Put war changes this. 
These innumerable objectives must be made 
subservient to the single objective of winning 
the war. That demands of necessity a treat- 
ment of the economy destructive of the mani- 
fest benefits resulting from individual initia- 
tive, ambition, and the urge to accomplish- 
ment. Thus it becomes essential that we 


‘accept the very economic restrictions on our 


freedom of action that we are fighting with 
all our resources and perhaps with our lives 
to escape. That is the irony of it. And also 
the danger. History shows that this has al- 
ways happened wnder similar circumstances. 
But previously there was no danger. To re- 
turn to the benefits of free enterprise was an 
entirely natural process. Then men did not 
exist anywhere in the world who had the 
ambition and the belief that they were capa- 
ble of regulating and keeping in balance the 
highly complex forces of a very involved 
economy carrying with it the power of regu- 
lating the habits and opportunities of hun- 
dreds of millions of people. Today such do 
exist. 

Thus we see the second stage of the defense 
program brings this great issue squarely be- 
fore us. As the demands of the defense pro- 
gram, plus our normal demands, exceed our 
total resources, the former necessarily must 
be given preference over the latter by action 
more or iess arbitrary. Economic and social 
sacrifices become intensified as the demands 
broaden. But all this does not mean that 
we should accept what is demanded without 
consideration. We should analyze each pro- 
posal with the greatest degree of circum- 
spection. We should be sure it is required 
by the great objective, rather than designed to 
bring about some new order or to effect a 
reorganization of the existing one. This re- 
sponsibility demands a statesmanlike ap- 
proach. We should recognize that those in 
Government have a stupendous duty to per- 
form. They cannot be expected to give de- 
tailed consideration to our individual prob- 
lems. Though important to us, these are 
inconsequential in the great scheme of things 
in which we are involved. It is difficult to 
lay down universal principies to guide us, but 
we have a right to demand there be no dis- 
crimination unless clearly demanded by the 
defense effort. That should be the yardstick. 
The individual viewpoint of those in political 
power as to how the economy should be con- 
structed or reconstructed should have no place 
in this consideration. Here we are on firm 
ground. 

A most important step as affecting the post- 
war era and beyond is to begin now to con- 
struct a foundation of confidence in the 
future of our system of free enterprise. Such 
confidence does not exist as it should to meet 
the situation we must face. Rightly or 
wrongly American business management has 
little faith in our present approach to the 
problems of the economy as affecting the op- 











portunities of business. And that is serious. 
Men are actuated by what they believe. A 
recent canvass covering a broad cross-section 
of American business management—a group 
that the Nation must largely depend upon 
for its economic progress—reveals the fact 
that less than 10 percent believe that our 
system of free enterprise will be restored very 
much’ along pre-war lines in the post-war 
era even with modifications to take care of 
conditions then existing. Seventy-five per- 
cent believe that the Government is using 
the emergency to push still further its more 
radical social and economic objectives. Over 
50 percent stated their belief that govern- 
ment would take over many public services 
formerly under private management but stiil 
leave many opportunities for private enter- 

. Now comes perhaps the most im- 
portant verdict of all. More than 35 percent 
expect a semisocialized form of society with 
little opportunity for the profit system to 
operate. Again, whether they are right or 
wrong, that is what they believe. 


Out of all the circumstances today exist- 
ing this fact stands out crystal clear: Amer- 
ican business management will be directly 
challenged by the post-war era. That chal- 
lenge must be aggressively met. There will 
be a demand for a more complete utilization 
of the Nation’s economic resources. The 
abundance of the early forties, in contrast 
to the shortage of the thirties, constitutes a 
political demand that no administration will 
ignore. We of industry must assume a mili- 
tant attitude. We must take the initiative 
in both planning and action for the post-war 
period. 

What might be done to rebuild a founda- 
tion of real confidence in the minds of men 
in the long-term future—confidence that 
would renew the venture spirit, the hopes, 
and ambitions of the old industrial pioneers? 
Let us look at examples from she moving pic- 
ture of current economic policy as they may 
serve to justify or develop confidence in the 
long-trend position of American enterprise. 

Let us start with the public debt. Can 
business assume obligations extending into 
the future in the face of a budgetary policy 
such as existed in the second half of the 
thirties? Can it have confidence in the face 
of such startling pronouncements by highly 
placed officials, as have recently been reported 
in the public press? Apparently, increasing 
national indebtedness is being looked upon 
simply as a means to an end, in itself of 
little consequence. The tremendous expan- 
sion of the public debt, now inevitable, con- 
tains the germ of a monetary inflation. It 
demands drastic taxation and an effective 
control of the price level. The soundness of 
the dollar is at issue. Depression expediences 
should be liquidated, nondefense extrava- 
gances eliminated. Here is an opportunity 
to rebuild confidence in the long-term busi- 
ness position. 


Then there is the price level. Here lies the 
most important economic problem’ of the 
hour as affecting post-war conditions. It 
involves taxes, prices, wages, and the public 
debt. An important price inflation under- 
writes an ultimate economic catastrophe in 
proportion to the size and severity of the 
movement. Inflation is about the worst eco- 
nomic disease. With every great war of mod- 
ern times has come an enormous rise in prices. 
It creates arbitrary and harmful changes in 
the distribution of real income. It results 
in an illogical allocation of the war burden 
between different groups in the communi- 
ties. It enormously increases the cost of the 
war. Maintenance of order in the price level 
can only be successfully accomplished by 
attacking the sources of price disturbance. 
Our present policies contemplate an artificial 
stimulation of farm prices, ignore the factor 
of wages, attempt to control industrial 
prices. Economically, prices must eventually 
increase if cost factors like wages increase, 
or profits must ultimately be eliminated. In- 
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flation has already started. Unless some 
realistic attack on this problem is made be- 
fore it is too late, we must prepare to deal 
with the price level as a serious post-war 
problem with all the resulting confusion and 
distress. Prices can be controlled, economi- 
cally, but in all probability not politically. 

Then comes taxation. The immediate sit- 
uation, involving the financing of national 
defense, demands measures entirely different 
from those of normal times. But it seems 
clear that no more constructive contribu- 
tion could be made in reestablishing business 
confidence as we enter the post-war era than 
a frank recognition now of the fact that 
the whole present system of Federal taxa- 
tion requires drastic changes. It must be 
entirely reconstructed. It must be based 
on the concept of encouraging rather than 
of attempting to regulate and penalize en- 
terprise. Lower prices are essential to a state 
of full productivity. Lower taxes contribute 
to lower prices. Increased Government reve- 
nues, even at lower rates, can be developed 
from increasing business activity. Restric- 
tions now imposed upon the flow of capital 
from one part of the economy to the other 
should be eliminated. The method of taxa- 
tion is as important as the amount. An 
enlightened policy on the future of taxa- 
tion would be an important step in reestab- 
lishing business confidence. 

Undoubtedly there is no greater opportu- 
nity to ree tablish confidence in the business 
future than in the field of labor relations. 
The present chaotic situation is the logical 
evolution of the course we have followed. 
The responsibility of management is being 
restricted. We all recognize the economic 
importance of a sound balance between wages 
and prices. It is a must in our objective of 
full productivity. We must have producers. 
But likewise, we must have more and better 
consumers. We subscribe to the principle of 
collective bargaining. But we protest against 
the discriminations prescribed in existing 
law. Monopolies in general are enemies to 
the system of free enterprise. But this ap- 
plies to labor as well as to capital. Labor, if 
it is to continue to enjoy its great privileges, 
must be held responsible for its obligations. 
And again, like capital, should be required to 
make a public accounting of its acts. We can 
at least hope something comprehensive will 
be done. 

The economic background of the post-war 
era in its first stage is likely to form a pattern 
consistent with what has occurred under sim- 
ilar circumstances in the past. The close of 
all wars has resulted in a period of hesita- 
tion, followed by a period of business activity 
invelving an expansion in the output of con- 
sumers’ goods, both nondurable and more 
particularly durable. There is like'y to be a 
strong but temporary export demand to cover 
the more immediate and pressing needs of 
countries affected by the physical destruc- 
tion and economic dislocations resulting 
from the war. Its importance, duration, and 
ultimate consequences depend upon the ap- 
proach to the financial considerations in- 
volved. If the war should end in a stale- 
mate, there might be expected restricted de- 
mand for defense production necessitated 
by an advancing war technology. There will 
be a need for industry to replace its machin- 
ery with the more efficient equipment then 
available. Superimposed upon all this may 
be the stimulating effect of Government ex- 
penditures in the area of public works. The 
aggregate might well constitute an impor- 
tant, although a temporary, business boom. 

Now the second stage. The great test. 
Shall we be able to construct a self-sustaining 
econcmy—a “must” for real confidence and 
a great forward movement of business? 

The dominating forces on the positive side 
concern the ability of private enterprise to 
expand employment not only in the produc- 
tion of entirely new industrial products, but 
likewise by making available existing prod- 
ucts at lower prices through increased effi- 
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ciency in production and distribution. This 
to expand the real purchasing power. 

On the negative side, taxes are likely to 
continue on a high scale in the struggle to 
maintain the Government’s financial stability 
and the soundness of the American dollar. 
The rank and file of the lower- and middle- 
income groups will have a materially reduced 
purchasing power. This, involving as it does 
approximately one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, constitutes a restrictive influence on an 
important source of demand for a wide range 
of consumer goods. The consuming power of 
the upper-income groups will be reduced rela- 
tively even more. Sales and excise taxes 
likewise will take a toll on all consumers. 
The influence of various pressure groups 
through the exercise of their political power 
will continue to have a depressing influence 
upon business confidence by preventing sound 
solution of Our economic problems, by pro- 
moting unsound policies, and py resisting the 
essential economic adjustment resulting from 
the war effort. The liquidation of an inflated 
price level would mean a more or less pro- 
tracted period of uncertainty and adjust- 
ment—perhaps a real crisis while the forces 
of economic distress are overcoming the 
inertia of political action. 

Passing to the export field, the war effort 
has accelerated remarkably the developing 
industrialization of markets which normally 
offer favorable opportunities for American 
exports. Such markets, in whole or in part, 
are being lost to local manufacture or to 
sources favored by political alliances. The 
latter handicaps would be enormously inten- 
sified in case of a Hitler victory. American 
technique and capital :rust now be exported 
in increasing quantity in substitution for 
goods and services; otherwise there must be 
a decline in our national influence through- 
out the world. Wage rates having increased 
more rapidly than technological efficiency 
mean that higher prices will prejudice our 
competitive position in overseas markets still 
available Such economic movements serve 
to lower the hopes of a higher standard of 
living of the world’s people generally, but the 
trend exists and will probably still continue, 
nevertheless. 

Finally, even recognizing that national 
economic and political policies have the power 
to expand or contract our field of opportunity, 
that by no means relieves us, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, of responsibility. We 
shall enter the post-war period with a greatly 
expanded industrial plant—more or less un- 
balanced by the necessity of the war effort 
as measured by pre-war consumption de- 
mands. Intensified engineering and promo- 
tion must be employed to develop the most 
constructive use for such surpluses, thus ex- 
panding job opportunities. We must deal 
with great readjustments in the economy, in- 
creasing in scope with the duration of the war. 
This will require intelligence, courage, hard 
work, and capital. In many areas of the 
economy serious losses must be expected. 

We must maintain the strongest possible 
economic positions and the most virile or- 
ganizations. This is essential to the post- 
war era. Any sacrifices made to those ends 
will be justified. We should not curtail our 
research during the emergency. We should 
expand it, if possible, for it is only by such 
means that free enterprise can continue to 
exist. I refer to research in a broader way— 
not limited by physics or the laboratory, but 
as applying to all the functional activities of 
business; distribution, labor policies, produc- 
tion, management technique are all involved. 
We can encourage and develop the young 
men in our organizations. Give them the 
responsibility. The emergency will be a great 
developer of talent. Let us use it. Let us 
encourage forward thinking and initiative. 
Free enterprise is just as essential within 
business as within the economy. 

There does not appear to be in sight for the 
post-war era any important single new indus- 
trial development comparable with the auto- 
mobile, the radio, or the motion picture, such 
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as followed the last World War. But there 
will be available a relatively large aggregation 
of new methods, new materials, and more ef- 
ficient instruments of production. Some ma- 
terials whose use has been restricted will be 
more broadly available at lower prices. These 
will open up entirely new fields of opportunity 
with increased job opportunities. As a result 
of the depression of the thirties and the .un- 
certainties surrounding enterprise, and for 
other reasons, the American production plant 
is obsolete as measured by current technology. 
And this is no idle thought. Thus to rebuild 
America offers tremendous opportunities for 
improving our efficiency along a broad section 
of the industrial front; likewise a stimulation 
to our capital-goods industries whose activi- 
ties are otherwise likely to be importantly 
curtailed. 

We should plan now for the post-war era. 
As a case study, here is how we in General 
Motors have approached this objective. First, 
we organized around the problem of national 
defense. We assigned executives on the cen- 
tral staff and a policy group to the task. In 
each operating unit civilian production and 
defense production have been separated. The 
executives discharging the former responsi- 
bility are charged specifically with planning 
for the post-war era for that particular pro- 
duction unit. I am attempting myself to 
stimulate and coordinate these activities into 
a harmonious whole. I call it our “A. H.” 
program (after Hitler). 

Such an approach contemplates accelerat- 
ing the development of new products, re- 
engineering existing products, making use of 
new materials and new methods, and in other 
ways—thus improving quality and value, par- 
ticularly having in mind the necessity of 
lower post-war prices. It contemplates the 
substitution of new instrumentalities in all 
functional activities wherever gains are pos- 
sible. Again, lower prices. It contemplates 
studies to develop the possibilities of further 
horizontal expansion. In total, on the liqui- 
dation of the defense program, we hope to 
have available concrete programs for each 
production unit, engineered and approved and 
founded on the most modern technology, all 
ready for action. 

That completes my story. It is a call for 
an all-out effort to defend the American 
system of free enterprise—for a more realistic 
approach tc the great economic problems of 
today as affecting business opportunities in 
the days to come; for the advancing of busi- 
ness efficiency as measured by present tech- 
nology; for an organized effort on the part of 
American business management to meet the 
challenge for a broadening utilization of the 
Nation’s expanded economic resources by in- 
creasing Job opportunities and developing real 
purchasing power. Such I believe to be, in 
part, industry’s post-war responsibilities. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 


senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Davis] over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System at Philadelphia, Pa., on universal 
Bible Sunday, December 14, on the sub- 
ject Liberty and the Bible. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

LIBERTY AND THE BIBLE 


The goodness of life never dies. Its bright 
beauty goes on and on. Bombs cannot de- 
stroy it. Poison gas cannot stifle it. Greed, 
envy, and hate may rage about it, but good- 
ness lives on. 

The goodness of the Bible has caused it to 
live on. This Book is a testimony of the 
exalted spirit of man. It is a record of his 
enduring faith. It is a revelation of the high 
estate to which he has been called. 

The goodness of the Bible springs from the 
Almighty, whose life-giving power is im- 
planted through the whole of it. It breathes 
forth the free spirit of the universe. It gives 
definite direction to the forward-moving out- 
reach to liberty in the human heart. It is 
beneath, above, and around the foundations 
of this great city—the cradle of liberty in the 
New World. It is written in the Bill of 
Rights. It is sounded forth in the Liberty 
Bell. It is lifted high in the production-for- 
liberty program to which this Nation is now 
committed. Truly, the cause of freedom is 
the cause of God, and the Bible is its most 
dynamic record. 


THE BIBLE AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Tomorrow we observe the Bill of Rights Day. 
We celebrate the ratification of the Bill of 
Rights in a dark period, but we do so in hope 
and confidence for the spirit of our fathers; 
the spirit of the Bible gives us courage and 
strength to go on. We have the same source 
of sustaining power which Washington had at 
Valley Forge. And we may be sure that never 
again on this planet will any order of life 
be permanently established which shackles 
the mind or chains the spirit of man. The 
Bible and the Bill of Rights have done their 
work. They continue to stand as an eternal 
safeguard against oppression and tyranny. 

The Ten Commandments came when Moses 
received the divine command on Mount 
Sinai; the Sermon on the Mount came when 
Jesus opened up a new dispensation in which 
all the world has been blessed; the Bill of 
Rights came when Thomas Jefferson drafted 
the additions to our great charter. Thus 
have come into being the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, and a new world. And 
these three are imperishably linked together, 
making up a trinity of historic epochs ani- 
mated by a single purpose. The search for 
truth is everlasting. The folly of today’s ven- 
ture may prove itself the riches of tomorrow’s 
wisdom. Time was when Moses and Jesus 
and Jefferson were regarded as voices crying 
in the wilderness. 


UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY 


These thoughts are very real to me on 
universal Bible Sunday. I appreciate the 
honor of presenting the work of the American 
Bible Society for three successive years to this 
vast radio audience. During 1941 the Ameri- 
can Bible Society entered the one hundred 
and twenty-sixth year of its work; adjusted 
iis program to the most alarming war situa- 
tion in its history; inaugurated a campaign 
for a war emergency fund to care for special 
needs at home and abroad created by the war; 
distributed more New Testaments in this 
country than in any year since 1921; and en- 
listed the services of the chaplains of the 
United States Army and Navy in distributing 
the Bible to the boys in camp without expense 
t» them. 

Last year over 25,000,000 copies of the 
Sacred Scriptures were distributed in the 
world. Refugees in desolate places, war pris- 
oners, and other victims of the wars are 
crying out for this book that brings hope and 
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courage to men in whatever language they 
read. It is as true today as in the time of 
Adoniram Judson and other pioneer mis- 
sionaries that the Bible has only to be pre- 
sented to the people of any land or language 
so that they may read it, and it will of itself 
do a magic work of healing and redemption. 

You are now looking for Christmas gifts for 
your friends. My suggestion to you is that 
you write the American Bible Society and 
order a copy of the Scriptures to present to 
your friéhd. For we should never forget that 
were it not for the Bible and the life of 
Christ which it reveals, there would be no 
Christmas Day, and there would be so much 
less of the spirit of giving and sharing which 
has come to bless all the world in the name 
of the Christ Child. Again I urge that you 
write down a Bible on your Christmas list, or 
some other token of religious devotion. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT OF FULL PRODUCTION 


Our thought of the glad Christmas season 
is inseparable from our tought of the Bible. 
As we enter into the holiday season I am glad 
to notice that the desire to bring home a 
full pay envelope has caused increased pro- 
duction throughout this land and a marked 
curtailment in work stcppages. When men 
think of their homes and children they want 
to have enough for a real Christmas and the 
desire to strike and quit the job is not so 
pressing. Facts and figures show that strike: 
in defense industries began to decline about 
a month before Christmas. If we could keep 
this Christmas spirit with us we should have 
more production and better times for all. 
This is the time when the work program of 
the Nation should have first place. Work 
and Christmas and the Bible really belong 
together. 


THE BIBLE AND THE POST-WAR WORLD 


When the bombers have ceased their er- 
rands of death and time has come for the 
representatives of the warring nations to meet 
around the conference table there will be but 
one book which will hold their common re- 
spect and confidence. That book will not be 
Mein Kampf. It will not be a volume of 
Shakespeare. It will not be the Encyclopedia 
Britannica or Webster’s Dictionary. That 
book, which will be a common bond of counsel 
and inspiration, will be the Bible. It will be 
the Bible that holds the Sermon on the Mount 
and the life portrait of the Prince of Peace. 
For no other book has established a place 
for itself in all lands, among all peoples, in 
all languages, and used by the common people 
of every race and tongue. No other book will 
hold such a central place in the background 
of thinking of those who will sit around the 
peace table. 

The world is sick with fear. The people 
of the world are looking for relief from the 
terrors of war and the misery which it brings. 
When the day of peace comes a great host of 
men and women all over the world will turn 
to the Bible and prayer book to read: 


“Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
And forget not all his benefits; 
Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 
Who healeth all they diseases; 
Who redeemeth thy life from destruction.” 


They will turn to their Bibles and read: 


“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth * * *, 

He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the 
earth; He breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder; He burneth the 
chariot in the fire 

Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror by 
night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

Nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness, nor for the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday. 

In the world ye shall have tribulation; 

But, be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
world.” 











The goodness of the Bible lives on from 
generation to generation. It comes to sweeten 
and purify all ages and conditions of life. 
It brings with it the spirit of thanksgiving 
and appreciation. When a man reads the 
Bible intelligentiy and consistently he in- 
creases in the spirit of good will. He be- 
comes more friendly. It is a top fact in our 
world today that the nations that cherish 
the Bible most are the peacemakers and 
those that have abandoned it are the war- 
makers. The day of peace will bring with it 
a more persistent and conscientious reading 
of this profound book of life. 


WHAT THE BIBLE MEANS TO ME 


I am grateful for the liberties we enjoy in 
America. IT am thankful that I have had 
an opportunity to live here. Honors and 
blessings of all kinds have come in this beau- 
tifui land. They have come not because of 
personal merit but because of the generosity 
and good will of the American people who 
have been friendly to me. They have been 
friendly to my father and mother who lived 
day by day with their Bible, following its 
teachings, seeking for its guidance, walking 
in the ways of righteousness and peace. The 
Bible was their greatest gift to me. All of the 
wisdom, the love, and the vast heritage of 
age-long goodness were presented to me in 
this book of books. I owe the great happiness 
and peace of my life to it. I want to present 
this same great gift to you and to ali my 
friends. 

It was natural that when the time came in 
my life when I was called to recruit a great 
fraternal order I should take my guidance and 
inspiration from the Bible. A little child be- 
came the center of hopes and achievements. 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me” 
became our motto. Care for the sick, the de- 
pendent, and the aged came to be our pro- 
gram of action. We organized ourselves to 
visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion. We have enjoyed a large measure of 
success in our work which we believe is di- 
rectly related to the source of our inspiration 
and the spirit of our enterprise—the Bible. 
Without it we should never have heard the 
words, “The Son of Man is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” 

The goodness of life is on its way to a larger 
place in our daily living. While war sets the 
world in confusion and bloodshed we are on 
our way to a greater good and a nobler plane 
of living. This is the message of the Bible. 
This is the meaning of the Bill of Rights. As 
citizens of this great Republic and as readers 
of the Bible we may of truth believe the 
words of John, who said: 

“God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: for the former things are 
passed away.” 
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Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, America 
is busy joining forces with Britain, 
China, Russia, and the Dutch as we carry 
on effective opposition to the Axis. We 
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will win this war. It has been forced 
upon us and was not of our choosing. 
Now we are committed irrevocably to the 
cause of an enduring peace through the 
institution of justice and the strength of 
our armed forces—the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and our air force. 

While we are cooperating with Britain 
in the war, we should not be less active 
in the cooperation necessary to the build- 
ing of a better world after the war is 
won. The planning activities which are 
now being developed in this country will 
take on new energies as we look abroad 
to the peacetime objects of other na- 
tions. Recently Dr. Luther Gulick, spe- 
cial consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board, visited England to ob- 
serve the reconstruction program which 
is there being developed. He has re- 
turned with an important message for 
the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the address delivered by Dr. 
Luther Gulick to the Citizens’ Housing 
Council of New York, November 10, 1941, 
entitled “Housing and Post-War Plan- 
ning in England and America.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


The chairman has warned me I shall be 
rung down in less than 30 minutes. There- 
fore, I will tell you in advance what 1 am 
going to say. Here it is: 

First, and here I am going beyond our 
topic—a depression is a period of unemploy- 
ment. When everyone has work to do and 
no one is standing around unemployed, then 
we have what is known as prosperity. 

Second, when this war is over there will be 
@ great deal to do. There will be no sur- 
pluses. There will be no standing around. 
There need be no depression. 

Third, the most spectacular need in this 
period, when the war is over, whether you 
are optimistic, pessimistic, or realistic, the 
spectacular need will be in two great areas— 
first, urban reconstruction; second, transpor- 
tation. 

Fourth, there are, in this work, three ques- 
tions we must answer—one is where; another 
is which first (the priority problem); the 
third is how. 

Then, fifth, I shall turn for a moment to 
speak of the centers of present British post- 
war planning. This may give you some of the 
fresh material; and 

Sixth, I shall try to summarize very briefly 
what our needs at the present time seem 
to be as we look into the future. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I turn to the first 
point: A depression is a period of unemploy- 
ment. I think that would be accepted. 
There is no need of discussing it. 

Second. When this war is over there will 
be plenty tu do. There is no need to prove 
that, either. When I see those who are gath- 
ered here, I know that you do not need to be 
convinced. You never have needed to be 
convinced. But there has come an argument 
now which everyone understands. That is 
the argument—this little incendiary bomb. 
It isn’t aluminum; it’s magnesium. The 
whole thing burns furiously at very high 
temperature. There is no way of putting it 
out except with sand. The great damage in 
London, Bristol, Coventry, in Manchester, was 
not from the explosions but from the incen- 
diary bombs, because one plane can carry 
thousands of these and scatter them over the 
city. I passed outside of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and talked to a fireman who happened to be 
inspecting the water pressure in one of the 
hydrants e* the time. I said to him, “What 
about these buildings? This must have been 
quite a fire. Did all these buildings burn the 
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same day?” “I do not know,” he said, 
“whether it was all the same day. You could 
not tell night from day. I stood right here, 
and the flames rose up to the zenith; some at 
the south, some north and east and west.” 
He said, “It was glorious; you should have 
been here.” He said, “I stuck it out until 
they dragged me home—3 days and 2 nights.” 
He said, “They carried me home, and when I 
took off my shoes, they hissed.” 

I spoke to taxi drivers. [ said to one of 
them, “What do you do when a raid’s on?” 
He said, “Some of the drivers go for a shelter, 
but I keep my cab going; I say it isn’t so easy 
to hit something that’s moving.” 

All over England you are struck by that 
tremendous spirit, that great national unity. 
In England you see a country where there is 
absolute unity. There isn’t any doubt. 
Everyone is working for the same objective. 
In the midst of that there is plenty of dis- 
cussion. There are plenty of differences of 
opinion. There are statements made which 
we would be inclined to resent if they were 
made in this country, because we would say 
there is a question of. national loyalty. But 
when there is such basic unity, differences of 
opinion are more easily tolerated. It is one 
of the great things to experience and to feel 
around you—this unity of democratic objec- 
tive, this full unity in the midst of a great 
trial. 

{ brought this bomb as a symbol. Every- 
one in England has been convinced, by what 
is going on in England, that the period after 
the war is a period in which a major respon- 
sibility and a major accepted objective wili 
be the rebuilding of the urban areas. And it 
is not so much because of the cities that 
have been leveled to the ground, or burned. 
The destruction is far less than most of you 
would anticipate. A bombing attack is a 
very inaccurate affair. In London not a sin- 
gle bridge has been hit. * * * The gas 
plants and power plants are all operating; 
the subways and the busses. The destruc- 
tion has been largely in residential areas, and 
the people were not there then. The churches 
have been damaged partly because the fire- 
fighting equipment has not been adequate 
and partly because they were unattended 
during the raid periods. But the destruction 
is far less than you would think. Productive 
enterprise goes forward with little hindrance. 

The reason the British are so interested in 
reconstruction of urban areas is not entirely 
because they have been destroyed, because 
they have not, but because the destruction 
has raised questions, the answers to which 
raise the whole problem of urban life. 

Lord Rieth, the Minister of Works and 
Buildings, a great organizer, said to me, “Be- 
fore we put a new roof on the Liverpool 
Street Railway Station (the glass dome is 
shattered) we want to know whether there 
should be a station at Liverpool Street.” Lord 
Rieth isn’t a radical. He is not even a town 
planner. He is just a practical engineer. 
He wants to know whether it is worth while to 
put the glass in the dome of that railroad 
station or whether some other terminal sys- 
tem should be provided in the London area. 

When you start asking questions of that sort 
you can see that it carries you very far. Why 
Why a station? Why a railroad? 
Why a city? Why adock? Why world trade? 
And before you are finished deciding whether 
to put glass in the old dome of the Liverpool 
Street Station, you have started to think 
about the nature of the society in which you 
are going to reside. It is not the bombs, it is 
this kind of thinking and questioning which 
is the cause for the new imaginative approach 
to the problem of urban redevelopment in 
England. 

The second thing I mentioned as an area 
of major development is transportation, be- 
cause there can be no cities unless you also 
deal with the problems of transportation. 
We shall face a totally new era of transpcr- 
tation when the war is over, not alone prob- 
lems of long-range transportation actloss 
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Oceans and across continents, but also trans- 
portation within immediate areas. Thus 
before we have assimilated the automobile 
we are confronted by the airplane, suddenly 
improved by this war. 

The new drive for the modernization of 
urban areas will not be confined to England. 
It will arise equally on the Continent—in 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Russia, China, Japan. When this war 
is over, the rebuilding of urban areas will be 
one of mankind’s great interests. The things 
that we have talked about from year to year 
at these luncheons will be in the atmosphere 
of men’s thinking and writing. It will be in 
novels, in poems, and motion pictures, and in 
all the things we are doing in the days that 
come after the war. 


Our problem will be not so much to per- 
suade men that urban areas must be rede- 
veloped. Our problem will be that of seeing 
that the approach is slow enough to be intel- 
ligent. From this point on, our problem will 


be that of saying let’s think it through. 


Let us know more about the question. How 
do we want to live? Do we want industries 
in the center? Do we want to run green belts 
through? Those problems are going to press 
us so vigorousiy because the engineers and 
the builders will be pushing for action and 
decision. It will be just as it was after the 
San Francisco fire. So great was the rush of 
private enterprise to reconstruct that city, 
that the beautiful plans agreed upon by the 
elders of the city were ignored and the city 
was built up along the old lines. Within a 
few years afterwards, many of the buildings 
had to be torn down for the civic center, 
although the maps of the civic center were 
already there when the earthquake and fire 
did their destruction. 

There are two great official centers of plan- 
ning in Great Britain now which deal with 
the probiem of urban areas and housing. 
The first of these is the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, under Lord Rieth. In dealing 
with emergency rebuilding, his deputy is 
General Appleyard. He built 11 airports in 
9 days and turned them over to the R. A. F. 
His arms, hanging on the walls of his office, 
is a steam shovel with wings and underneath 
is the motto, “ubi quick.” One Monday morn- 
ing there came in requests from London for 
repairs to 186,000 buildings that had been 
damaged sufficiently so that they needed re- 
pair. Within 24 hours General Appleyard 
had 12,000 carpenters, plumbers, plasterers 
doing repair work in the city of London. 
Before any repair is carried through, there has 
to be a recheck to see that repair is essential. 
Office buildings are not considered essential. 
I asked some iawyer, when all these law offices 
and the headquarters offices of important 
business concerns were destroyed, didn't this 
disorganize business life. He said, “Not at 
all. They reach decisions much more 
promptly now.” 

Another division controls all the use of 
material. No repairs can be made, no ma- 
terials used, no construction workers em- 
ployed, without the approval which comes 
through the Government department. 

Another division is under Sir Ernest Simon, 
another engineer. He is the president of two 
steel companies and was formerly lord mayor 
of Manchester. His division is endeavoring 
to oring order out of the building industry. 
He was a little ashamed to say it, but he 
confided to me that the building industry 
was the most backward segment of the British 


economy. Recently all the contractors in 
Great Britain were required to register. There 
turned out to be 102,000. Now, instead of 
letting all contracts to the large contractors, 


the work is pretty well distributed, with the 
aid of the ministry. That is done with the 
help of representatives of labor, of contrac- 
tors, and of architects. I was told that they 
have increased the efficiency of the construc- 
tion industry by not less than 30 percent in 


the last 8 months, and they expect to raise 
that figure to not less than 50 percent, even 
with all the difficulties which they face in 
the war situation. * * * 

This is the important thing: The things the 
British are doing to modernize the building 
industry, so that it will no longer be the most 
backward segment of their economy, are 
things undertaken with a long-range program 
in mind. Sir Ernest Simon has drawn a plan 
which is now going the rounds within the 
department for a 30-year plan for the rebuild- 
ing of Britain. 

The second great center of planning for 
the post-war period, touching on the housing 
problem, is the Ministry of Reconstruction. 
The Ministry of Reconstruction is a very 
small group at the present time. Sir Arthur 
Greenwood, a Laborite in the War Cabinet, 
has been put in charge of this. This min- 
istry is making studies of local government, 
studies of location of industry, and the move- 
ment of population, and studies of health, 
social welfare, and education needs. In ad- 
dition, both of these ministries are thinking 
about the domestic implications of foreign 
policy. 

There are other agencies of the Government 
that are hard at work on the international 
scene and thus dealing with questions which 
run very quickly into the domestic scene. In 
fact, there is nothing harder than to separate 
a domestic policy from an international policy. 
This is true even here in the United States. 
When you study the situation you realize 
that, in spite of our slight dependence on the 
rest of the world, our failure to recognize that 
dependence is one of the reasons why we have 
failed to take our proper place in the period 
between these two wars and have helped bring 
on this world catastrophe. 

Outside of the Government there are a 
number of private agencies which are making 
a contribution to post-war planning in Eng- 
land. Nuffield College is making its contribu- 
tion by surveying education, social welfare, 
population problems, industrial problems, and 
1918 reconstruction problems. They are re- 
ceiving substantal subsidies from the Gov- 
ernment in order to proceed with this work. 
Sir William Beveridge is now at work reexam- 
ining the total social-security situation in 
Great Britain to introduce into it elements of 
breadth and strength that it does not now 
have so that in the post-war period it will be 
more adequate. Chatham House is working 
on international problems. In addition to 
that, there is P. E. P.—the Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning Association—a private group, 
which, like the Citizen’s Housing Council in 
New York, is made up of technicians, busi- 
nessmen, engineers, and broad-gage planners 
interested in the future. There are other rep- 
resentative private groups contributing ideas. 

This brings me to my last point, our needs. 

1. We must have more imagination in ap- 
proaching our problems than we have shown 
in the past. I say that in spite of the fact 
that this group in New York includes 90 per- 
cent of the one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
most imaginative people in the United States. 
We have to be far less modest in our dreams 
for the future than we have been in the past 
if we are going to participate in this wave 
of the future—the reconstruction of the in- 
dustrial regions of the world. We must have 
a broad approach. We started from the indi- 
vidual house and the slum. We started with 
the individual community. That isn’t broad 
enough for what we face now. It isn’t going 
to be financially possible to reconstruct our 
urban areas if we do it in little pieces, because 
those little pieces do not do enough to pay for 
themselves. It is only when we work over a 
broad area that we can produce and increase 
wealth which is sufficient to pay for the costs 
of the enterprise. We must take leave from 
the kind of thinking we have been doing and 
take a broader approach. 

2. We must decentralize the administra- 
tion of our planning. The problem of plan- 
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ning can well be approached cooperatively 
over a wider area on broad questions, but 
when it comes to local details we cannot wait 
for dictation from central posts. We have to 
be decentralized. We must take steps to in- 
crease our technological efficiency in construc- 
tion. We have made a small beginning, but 
British experience and our own experience 
during the present period show that we can 
greatly increase efficiency in construction. 
We must have a new approach with coopera- 
tive action by the Government, designers, 
planners, contractors, builders, and by labor. 
We cannot go forward to achieve the tech- 
nological things, to relate the nature of the 
task to the broad views of planning which we 
have just touched on here, unless we have 
a recognition on the part of these groups 
that there is so much to be done that no one 
is going to lose by sacrificing some of the 
rights, prerogatives, and procedures that we 
have held to in the years that lie behind. In 
this way we can catch the imagination of 
men and make this kind of program possible. 
We must explore further the techniques of 
releasing private enterprise in the whole area 
of urban redevelopment. It is easy to say we 
are going to sit around a table in Washing- 
ton and finance urban redevelopment 
through Jesse Jones or Nathan Straus, or 
some other agency. That won't begin to re- 
lease the energies that we are talking about. 
Therefore, we must devote our minds to this 
task of releasing the maximum of private 
enterprise. If we cannot release the energies 
of private enterprise in the program, we will 
go to state socialism. I am convinced that 
we cannot wait for the slower processes of 
state socialism to accomplish the kinds of 
things we are talking about. We have to 
release the energies of private enterprise in 
our total system of freedom. 

The world has been through great eras of 
building. You can see the results in the 
great monuments of the past. You can see 
them in the pyramids ancient Greece, the 
Roman Empire, and in the Renaissance. 
None of them will compare with the urban 
reconstruction which will begin after this 
war. The task of planning, therefore, is the 
task of taking our great dreams and the expe- 
rience that we have had and translating them 
into changes in laws, changes in techniques 
of land classification, changes in the methods 
of approach to the problem of land evalua- 
tion, in the increase of efficiency and con- 
struction, and in the development of the art 
of large-scale planning, with subsidiary 
smaller plans and decentralization of ad- 
ministration. If there is anything that the 
future holds, however this war comes out, if 
there is anything that is certain, it is that 
this will be the beginning of a great era of 
redesigning of cities to make them better 
places for men to live in. 

I picked up an office memo in London. It 
has a lot of figures in the back on labor, build- 
ings built, and future needs. In closing I 
want to read you from this memo these state- 
ments: 

“To carry out such a plan will be a great 
test of democracy. Parliament cannot bind 
its successors; such a plan can, therefore, only 
be carried out if public opinion consistently 
supports it. 

“It could only be launched by a great cam- 
paign led by the Prime Minister and the 
heads of the other parties—launching imme- 
diately the war ends a 30-year plan for the 
rebuilding of Britain in broad outline. 

“The people as a whole must be fired with 
enthusiasm; that enthusiasm must be main- 
tained for 30 years. The rebuilding of Britain 
must become and remain a matter of intense 
interest. Can it be made front-page news for 
the penny press? 

“The nineteenth century in Britain built 
the ugliest towns the world has ever known. 
The efforts of the last generation were 
thwarted by two world wars. Can the next 
generation devote itself with a fine fury to 
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the rebuilding of Britain; can it make up for 
the errors of the past and lay the foundations 
in magnificent cities and buildings of a nobler 
and a higher civilization? 
“Can democracy plan? Here is the most 
— opportunity that has ever been 
wn,” 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the fact that it has become nec- 
essary, in the opinion of the administra- 
tion, to move the Rural Electrification 
Administration temporarily to St. Louis 
should not be taken as any indication 
that there will be any weakening of the 
R. E. A. 

It has been said that we are not going 
to abandon any of the social gains made 
by this administration. The greatest so- 
cial gain ever made by this or any other 
administration has been that of the 
power program as expressed through the 
T. V. A. an. the R. E. A—of securing 
cheap electricity to the people of this 
country, and especially to the farmers 
and others living in the rural districts. 
And we expect to carry on that program 
in season and out of season until we reach 
them all. 

It is my hope that when this emergency 
is over the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration will be moved back to Washing- 
ton where it has already become the most 
important, the most influential, and the 
most popular branch of this Government 
so far as the farmers of the Nation are 
concerned. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Yes; I 
yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman 
contemplate that the R. E. A. program 
can be carried on adequately with suffi- 
cient copper for ciectrical wiring and that 
sort of thing, together wito our defense 
program? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. I cer- 
tainly do. I have made a considerable 
study of that question, and I am con- 
vinced that with a little stimulation of 
the production of raw copper, there can 
be enough additional copper produced in 
the State of Arizona alone, or in the State 
of Montana alone, and probably in 
Alaska alone, as well as elsewhere 
throughout the country, to meet all the 
demands of rural electrification and en- 
able us to keep this great program going 
without interruption. We should not 


slow it down, because we need this 
R. E. A. program now as we have never 
needed it before. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I am sure Arizona 
can produce the extra copper, with an 
increase of price, both for defense needs 
and peacetime requirements, including 
all the copper necessary for rural 
electrification. 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, this rural electrification pro- 
gram is near to my heart, as is the 
T. V. A. I have led the fight here in 
the House for both of them, just as 
Senator Norris has led it in the Senate. 
Taken together, they constitute the 
greatest program for social progress 
ever proposed on this continent—one 
that is destined to reach into every home 
and every business’ establishment 
throughout this broad land. 

We have come to a complete change 
in our economic life. Tennyson said: 

The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new, and God fulfills Himself in many ways, 
sav, GR good custom should corrupt the 
worid. 


Mr. Speaker, the old order is gone; 
the old foundations of our economic sys- 
tem have been swept away and the new 
order brought about by the discovery, 
development, and use of electricity—one 
of the greatest, richest gifts of God to 
man—is now taking its place. 

From this day forward our entire do- 
mestic, commercial, and industria] life 
will be geared to a power economy. The 
importance as well as the desirability of 
every locality, from the largest industrial 
city to the smallest rural community— 
even to the isolated farmhouse—will be 
measured by the volume and availability 
cf its supply of electricity and the rates 
the people are required to pay for it. 

As I have pointed out time and time 
again, we can supply electricity to every 
industry, to every commercial establish- 
ment, and to every home in America— 
including every farm home—at the 
T. V. A. yardstick rates, without loss on 
legitimate investments. That would add 
untold billions of dollars to the wealth 
of the Nation, strengthen our national 
defense, and add to the comforts and 
conveniences of every home and every 
business establishment in America. 

Nothing would contribute more to 
these desirable ends than the harnessing 
of our undeveloped water power and the 
extension of rural electrification to every 
farm. : 

I will never be satisfied until we elec- 
trify every farmhouse that can be located 
by the tax collector or reached by the 
draft. 

I started this program in the district 
I represent back in 1933—2 years before 
the Rural Electrification Administration 
was created. It has been a long, hard 
fight, but we have been successful. That 
district stands today as a power model 
for the Nation. Everyone in the district 
who turns an electric switch gets T. V. A. 
power at the T. V. A. yardstick rates. 
To show what that means, if they had 
paid for the electricity used this year the 
rates prevailing throughout the district 
in 1933, before the T. V. A. was created, 
the cost to the people in those 10 coun- 
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ties would have been over $2,000,000 more 
than they actually paid. In other words, 
they saved more than $2,000,000 this year 
on their light and power bills alone. At 
the present price of 16 cents a pound, 
that would equal the value of 25,000 
bales of cotton, or an average of 2,500 
bales for every county in the district. 

We have built more than 2,000 miles of 
rural lines in those 10 counties where 
there were no rural lines at all a few years 
ago. It has brought to these people a 
new life. 

Understand, we have not reached them 
all yet, but we are going to reach them 
all before we stop. The present emer- 
gency is holding us up because of a scar- 
city of copper; but when that deficiency 
is taken care of, we expect to move for- 
ward with this program until every com- 
munity and every farm is provided with 
this service. 

Let me tell you what has been accom- 
plished since the creation of the R. E. A., 
and what we still have left to do. The 
R. E. A. was created in 1935. In 1936, 
the Third World Power Conference was 
held in Washington. The report of that 
conference shows that we were far behind 
the other countries of the world in rural 
electrification. It showed that at that 
time only 10.9 percent of the farms of 
this country were electrified; and as a 
rule they were largely suburban farms, 
lying adjacent to some large municipality. 

Here is the percentage of electrified 
farms in the various countries in 1936, 
as shown by that report: 

United States, 10.9 percent; Austria, 95 
percent; France, 98 percent; Germany, 90 
percent; Hungary, 90 percent; Italy, 94 
percent; Holland, 98 percer.t; Switzer- 
land, 98 percent; Japan, 90 percent; 
Czechcslovakia, 80 percent; Denmark, 85 
percent; Norway, 55 percent: Sweden, 65 
percent; and New Zealand was found to 
have 65 percent of her farms electrified. 
Norway and Sweden were both rapidly 
extending this service when the war broke 
out. 

While we are still far behind all these 
countries in rural electrification we have 
gone from 10.9 percent in 1936 to 34.9 
percent in 1941, thanks to the R. E. A. 

If the bill which I have introduced, 
H. R. 4931, and which is endorsed by the 
farmers in practically every State in the 
Union, is passed, we will lead the world in 
rural electrification within the next few 
years. 

Let no friend of rural electrification 
become discouraged. We are going to 
keep up the drive until we reach every 
farm home in America. When the T. V. 
A. was created it was proposed to name 
Pickwick Dam after me. That move- 
ment was blocked by the opposition. It 
was even intimated to me that such a 
measure might be passed if I would let 
up in my fight for cheap power and for 
rural electrification. My answer was that 
I would prefer to leave as my monument 
cheap electricity in the homes of the peo- 
ple I represent, and especially in the farm 
homes of the district, and then help to 
extend that service to every farmer in 
America. 

That is our goal. We are on our way, 
and no power on earth can stop us now. 
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Dr. George W. Truett’s Christmas 
Greeting 
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OF TEXAS 
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Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there lives in Dallas, Tex., Dr. 
George W. Truett, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, who is one of the world’s 
greatest preachers and one of the most 
beloved of all men. For over 40 years he 
has been pastor of the same church. 

He lives what he preaches, and his life 
has been a benediction to thousands who 
have known him. His eloquent voice has 
been heard in many countries, and dur- 
ing the last World War he preached on 
the steps of the National Capitol in 
Washington a sermon which those who 
heard him still remember. 

I have just received his Christmas 
greeting, which contains such lofty sen- 
timents, such patriotic devotion, and is 
such an inspiring message to humanity 
in these dark days that I think it should 
be preserved, and under leave granted to 
include same in my remarks, I submit it 
herewith: 

A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GREETING 

To my friends, at this returning Christmas 
and New Year season, when friends are chal- 
lenged to be better friends, and strangers to 
become friends, let me send you and yours, 
the age-old greeting: A Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year. 

This good-will season returns to us, in one 
of the most ominous and mumentous hours 
in all human history. Never was our war- 
torn, poignantly troubled world more des- 
perately in need of the Christmas message 
than it is today: “Fear not; for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy which 
shall be to all people. For unto you is born 
this uay in the city of David a Saviour, Who 
is Christ the Lord.” And again: “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” 

The Christmastide is preeminently the sea- 
son for voicing gratitude and gladness, by re- 
newed tokens of love and friendship, begin- 
ning with the home and going out into all 
the r2lations of life. Especially is it the sea- 
son when an understanding and practical 
sympathy is voiced for the poor and needy; 
for the little children and for the aged; for 
the afflicted and the underprivileged; for the 
bereaved, the unfortunate, the disappointed. 
An old Bible picture points the way for us: 
‘They helped everyone his neighbor, and 
everyone said to his brother, Be of good 
courage.” An old Persian proverb teaches 
us: “I complained because I had no shoes, 
until I saw a man who had no feet.” A poet 
searches us with his questions: 

“Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother of 
man, 

And bearing abort all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a word? He was downcast 
and blue, 

And the right xind of word might have 
helped him get through. 

Did you stretch out your hand, and pass 
him a smile? 

It might have meant victory, that last weary 
mile 

Did you do the right thing, and point out 
the road, 

Or Cid you just let him go by with his load?” 





We are ever to remember that all worthy 
and abiding success in life is to be measured 
not by what the world gives us but by what 
we give the world. 

In this incomparably fateful hour for 
humanity everywhere we must do more than 
read papers and listen to radio commentators, 
who daily remind us of the unspeakable 
tragedies and sufferings cf the whole world. 
The entire world is now at the cross roads, 
all its ethical standards are being brazenly 
challenged, and we are now facing one of the 
most ominous and momentous crises of all 
history. But gravely critical and difficult as 
is the hour now facing America and all the 
world, it is not an hour for fear and defeatism 
and unfaith, but an hour fcr unwavering 
faith, and high-souled courage, and noblest 
behavior. Certainly an indescribable horror 
chills our hearts as we think of war—bloody, 
merciless, inhuman war. But let us remem- 
ber that there are some things more precious 
than life. The poet is right: 


“Though love repine and reason chafe, 
There comes a voice without reply, 
‘Tis man’s perdition to be safe, 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Patriotism has ever been one of the loftiest 
passions of the human heart, from the day 
when the weeping captives sat down by the 
rivers of Babylon and vowed to one another 
that they would never forget Jerusalem. The 
heart must always be thrilled by the patriotic 
cry of young Rupert Brooke, of the First World 
War: “If I should die, think this of me, that 
there’s some corner of a foreign field that is 
forever England.” Vast is the message on the 
statue of Ben Hill in Atlanta: “Who saves his 


country saves all things, and all things saved. 


do bless him. Who lets his country die, lets 
all things die, dies himself ignobly, and all 
things dying curse him.” If government of 
the people, by the people, for the people is to 
endure, then the great freedoms—of speech, 
of press, of religion—must be upheld what- 
ever the cost. 

As we fervently sing “God bless America,” 
let us wisely remember that He is a God of 
righteousness, and that He has principles by 
which He governs both nations and indi- 
viduals, which principles He cannot and will 
not compromise. “Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” 
The supreme question ever to ask is, “Is it 
right?” Principles do not change. There are 
moral principles and eternal values that must 
never be trified with. An ancient prophet 
points the way for us: “To do justly to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with God.” An- 
other prophet warns us: “Woe to them that 
call evil good, and good evil; who put dark- 
ness for light, and light for darkness.” 
Wrong cannot be permanently enthroned. 
The stars in their courses fight against all in- 
justice and cruelty and inhumanity. Victory 
is ever on the side of righteousness. Writing 
of the Battle of Waterloo, Victor Hugo asks: 
“Was it possible that Napoleon should have 
won that battle? We answer ‘No. Why? 
Because of Wellington? No. Because of 
Blucher? No. Because of God.” Let Hugo 
speak further: “The shadow of a mighty 
hand is cast over Waterloo; it is the aay of 
destiny, and the force which is above man 
produced that day. On that day the perspec- 
tive of the human race was changed, and 
Waterloo is the hinge of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The disappearance of the great man 
was necessary for the advent of a great age, 
and He to whom there was no reply under- 
took the task.’”’ So was it in 1815. So was it 
again in 1918. And so shall it be again, please 
God, in the present ghastly death drama that 
challenges the world, “for right is right, since 
God is God, and right the day must win.” 

In these difficult and desperate days, it 
surely behooves us all to fix our thoughts on 
those “unshakable things that remain,” as 
pointed out in the Bible, and to cleave trust- 
fully and obediently to Him who is “the same 
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yesterday, today, and forever.” His purposes 
are as changeless as His own being, and His 


‘righteous will is bound to prevail. “He shall 


not fail nor be discouraged till He have set 
justice in the earth.” Let us, therefore, 
courageously face both the present and the 
future with the faith that can go alone in 
the dark, with the love that suffereth long 
and is kind, and with the commanding and 
assuring hope voiced by the poet: 


“Be strong. 
It matters not how deeply entrenched the 
wrong; 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not—fight on—tomorrow comes the 
song.” 


Bonneville Power 
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ARTICLE BY BONNEVILLE POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we are in active combat in a war on the 
two great oceans, involving practically 
all of the civilized world, we are brought 
face to face with the realization that the 
efforts we have been making to speed up 
our aluminum production to our fullest 
capacity was not only justified but abso- 
lutely necessary to bring success to our 
arms. There burst upon us with the ex- 
ploding bombs in Pearl Harbor that we 
were fighting a warin the air. If we are 
to win, and win we must, we must achieve 
superiority in the air. To do this we must 
have the essentially vital aluminum. 

Columbia River power is now being 
utilized to full existing capacity and the 
new generators are being installed as rap- 
idly as deliveries of equipment can be 
secured. It would indeed be a tragic 
blunder if the plans now going forward 
to utilize, to the full, Columbia River 
power should for any reason be frus- 
trated. This location is a strategic one 
for the development of these great in- 
dustries utilizing low-cost hydroelectric 
power. There is available in this whole 
Northwest area many admirable sites 
contiguous to the grid transmission sys- 
tems from Bonneville and Grand Coulee, 
and labor and other essential materials 
will be available. 

This House recently approved the ap- 
propriation of $30,000,000 for the exten- 
sion of the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion transmission and substation net- 
work. This was made necessary by the 
bringing to rapid completion of the 10 
generators at Bonneville and the 15 at 
Grand Coulee, which will bring in in 
excess of 2,000,000 kilowatts, to be turned 
into aluminum and other necessary war 
materials. Grand Coulee Dam is now 
practically completed and on January 1 
the contractor will turn over the huge 
project to the Interior Department. This 
is the world’s largest hydroelectric power 
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plant, involving an expenditure on the 
part of the Federal Government of $186,- 
000,000. Its generating capacity will be 
1,906,000 kilowatts. It, together with 
Bonneville, which are tied together as one 
operating unit under a comprehensive 
grid transmission system, will make avail- 
able to the whole Northwest area this 
huge reservoir of power. Furthermore, 
there is practically an unlimited supply 
of potential hydroelectric power in the 
Columbia River watershed which is still 
undeveloped. The next project in line for 
development, when additional power be- 
comes necessary, is the Umatilla Dam on 
the Columbia River, midway between 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a re- 
lease from the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istrator under date of December 16, last, 
commenting upon the present plans in 
connection with the appropriation to 
which I have referred for transmission 
and substation facilities. The release is 
as follows: 


Administrator Paul J. Raver said today 
approval of the pending appropriation of 
$30,000,000 for the extension of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration’s tranmission and 
substation network in the Pacific Northwest 
placed the region among the most important 
national-defense areas in the country. 

Anticipating prompt passage of the appro- 
priation by the Senate and final approval 
by the President, Administrator Raver or- 
dered an immediate step-up of Bonneville 
power transmission and substation construc- 
tion to serve numerous large power-using 
defense industries destined for location in 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The construction program will make it 
possible for Bonneville to fill power appli- 
cations by defense industries which during 
the past few days have jumped to an all-time 
high, he said. 

Administrator Raver said passage of the 
$30,000,000 appropriation had been strongly 
supported by request of Office of Production 
Management Chief William S Knudsen, and 
that the sum represented the absolute mini- 
mum to take care of defense power require- 
ments during the next 6 to 8 months. 

On November 12 Knudsen officially recom- 
mended approval of the Bonneville appro- 
priation with the statement that rapid 
expansion of defense program might well 
require additional items in the Bonneville 
construction schedule during the next few 
months. The outbreak of actual conflict has 
intensified this need, Administrator Raver 
said 

“Hostilities in the Pacific greatly increase 
neec for self sustaining defense industry in 
the Pacific Northwest, complete from raw- 
material production to fabrication and final 
manufacture of war materials,” the Adminis- 
trator asseited. 

“The war also is having an important effect 
on the location of Northwest industries. The 
War Department has informed us that many 
of the future defense plants in the Northwest 
must be located east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains for obvious military reasons. While 
this does not mean that all defense loads will 
henceforth be located in the interior, it does 
mean a considerable shift in the emphasis of 
the industrial program. 

“Thus decentralization of defense plants 
becomes imperative in the Northwest indus- 
trial set-up. With 15 Grand Coulee gener- 
ators, having a total capacity of more than 
1,500,000 kilowatts, scheduled for rapid instal- 
lation, we must vastly expand our construc- 
tion of feeder lines from that source. While 
our heaviest circuits cen carry 100,000 kilo- 
watts, it will be necessary, in order to handle 
this Grand Coulee capacity, to build more 
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than a dozen such lines. How rapidly these 
will be pressed into service is anybody’s guess. 

‘The Government’s policy of long-time 
planning to meet future power needs enables 
us to meet the war emergency,” he said. “We 
already have completed or have under con- 
struction at Walla Walla, Midway, Spokane, 
and several other points, power substation 
facilities which can be rapidly enlarged. 
Furthermore, we have already received eu- 
thorization from Congress and approval from 
the Office of Production Management for 
funds for completion of our eastern Washing- 
ton loop and for extension of our transmis- 
sion line from Pendleton to LaGrande. These 
facilities will put Columbia River power 
c:oser to the strategic mineral resources of 
eastern Washington and Oregon and southern 
and north central Idaho and close to indus- 
trial sites preferred by the War Department 
because of their remoteness from the coast 
and the Canadian border 

At the same time, Administrator Raver said 
he had given orders to strengthen western 
Oregon and Washington transmission lines to 
assure uninterrupted power to existing stra- 
tegic defense industries now located west of 
the Cascades. A further strengthening of the 
Willamette Valley system also was ordered so 
that the administration will be in a position 
to wheel power south through interconnec- 
tions in event of damage to vital California 
generating plants. By building a second line 
to Eugene to permit rapid interconnection 
with the California-Oregon Power Co. and 
other systems it will become possible for 
Bonneville to take over their loads while they 
take over loads farther south 

Administrator Raver said Bonneville con- 
struction forces would concentrate on the ex- 
pansion of feeder facilities of considerably 
higher voltages than now exist in the region. 
This is essential, he said, if maximum use 
and distribution of power to decentralized 
industry is to be achieved. 

The Administrator stated that large defense 
applications were coming into his office at the 
rate of two or three a day, and that plans 
were being formulated to meet the necessary 
power demands in advance of actual plant 
locations. 

Without naming specific companies or in- 
dustries, Administrator Raver declared that 
recent applications included considerabie ex- 
pansion in aluminum production, as well as 
chrome, phosphate derivatives, chlorine, and 
other metal and chemical products. Pres- 
ent plans call for location of a number of 
these in the interior. 
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Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Presi- 
dent Manuel L. Quezon on December 20 
from Manila to the United States, 
through the National Broadcasting Co. 
national network. 
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The address follows: 


People of America, before the news of the 
bombing of Hawaii reached us squadrons of 
Japanese planes suddenly and without warn- 
ing bombed several points in the Philippines. 
I was then in Baguio, calmly taking my break- 
fast. When I heard the drone of airplanes 
overhead I went out to the porch and saw up 
in the sky 17 planes in formation. I could 
not believe that they were Japanese planes 
until I heard the explosion of bombs falling 
on Camp John Hay and felt my house shaking 
as in an earthquake. 

The next day military objectives around 
the city of Manila were also bombed and 
many casualties occurred. Since then and 
until now Manila and its environs are being 
bombed practically every day, particularly the 
military post at Nichols Field and the naval 
establishment at Cavite. Landings of enemy 
troops were effected in some places in north- 
ern and southern Luzon 

We are resisting the aggression and fighting 
to the limit of our capacity. The morale of 
our people is high and there is general eager- 
ness manifested by all elements of Our popu- 
lation to take an active part in our defense 
efforts. Our youth is rallying to the recruiting 
centers in numbers far in excess of present 
army requirements. Full and complete coop- 
eration exists between the civilian population 
and military and naval authorities. In ac- 
cordance with the powers given me by the 
national assembly, I have placed at the dis- 
posal of the commanding general of the 
United States forces in the Far East all the 
material resources and manpower of the na- 
tion for the successful prosecution of the war. 

American and Filipino soldiers are fighting 
side by side with signal vigor and are ming- 
ling their blood in a common drain for the 
defense of the principles and liberties which 
Americans and Filipinos alike love and cher- 
ish. Almost daily our hearts are thrilled by 
the heroic deeds of brave American and Fiii- 
pino pilots and soldiers, whose gallantry in 
action inspires us to greater efforts and de- 
termination 

We have full faith and confidence in the 
courage and leadership of Lt. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. More than anyone else, he is 
responsible for the formulation and execu- 
tion of our national-defense program. If 
we are now capable of resisting the aggres- 
sion it is due in a very large measure to his 
vision and ability. Admiral Hart is directing 
naval operations in accordance with the 
best traditions of the Navy. 

While we were bewiidered at first by the 
suddenness of the attack, we are now ade- 
quately organized for an effective defense. 
The spirit of our people is invincible. We 
are determined to exert every possible effort 
to defend liberty and democracy in this front. 

I am speaking to you from the city of 
Manila, around which are the military objec- 
tives which are the main targets of Japanese 
attacks. From this piace I continue direct- 
ing the affairs of government und organizing 
the defense and relief measures for the civilian 
population. From here also I am taking the 
necessary steps to care for the wounded and 
to maintain an adequate supply of food and 
housing facilities for refugees from zones af- 
fected by enemy action. We are preparing 
for a long war; I have enjoined the people to 
continue engaging in their normal occupa- 
tions, principaily in intensifying the produc- 
tion of food. 

The Filipino people are aware of the causes 
that brought about the present conflict. We 
are at war because the United States is at 
war. We know that this war will impose upon 
us tremendous sacrifices in lives, property, 
and human suffering. Nevertheless, we are 
willing to make these sacrifices because we are 
convinced that we are fighting for a just cause 
and because it will afford us the opportunity 
to prove to the United States our loyalty and 
gratitude. 

Japanese propaganda is flooding the Philip- 
pines, seeking to convince the people that this 
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war is not a war between Japan and the 
Philippines but a war between Japan and the 
United States. They are trying to induce the 
Filipinos through numerous methods to be- 
lieve that the purpose of Japan is to liberate 
the Ehilippines and not to dominate it. The 
object of the enemy evidently is to weaken 
the loyalty of the Filipinos to the United 
States. This propaganda, however, is having 
no effect among our countrymen because they 
are convinced that both their national inter- 
est and their duty demand they fight on the 
side of the United States. 

Our will to resist the aggression of the 
enemy is unshakable. We are fully deter- 
mined to defend this distant outpost of lib- 
erty and democracy to the last drop of our 
blood. We realize that our fate is insepa- 
rably linked with that of America. So long 
as America is in the conflict, we will continue 
to defend with our lives the honor and glory 
of the Stars and Stripes on these shores. 

But modern war requires more than man- 
power. Important as manpower is, battles 
cannot be won with the will and hearts of 
fighting men alone. Materials, equipment, 
and supplies are indispensable. Most of 
these we must obtain from the United States. 
I am sure that these are forthcoming, for 
I am convinced that the American people 
will provide us with implemerts essential to 
meet the enemy effectively. 

I trust that enemy propaganda will not 
succeed in convincing the American people 
that, because of the advantage gained by the 
enemy as a result of the suddenness of their 
initial attack, the Philippines is no longer 
accessible to the military forces or supply 
ships of the United States. Although we 
have suffered a serious setback at the start, 
we know that the ocean and air lanes are 
still free and open and that we can receive 
the needed supplies from America. 

Our population is undergoing terrible 
hardships. Our economy has been dislo- 
cated. Our foreign trade has been com- 
pletely disrupted and many of our industries 
are paralyzed. Important sections of our 
population are undergoing acute suffering 
and privation. They are enduring all these 
with heroic courage and with the knowledge 
that they will be imposed upon them in ever- 
increasing measure. They realize that lib- 
erty is a priceless boon which must be bought 
with blood and sacrifice, and they are willing 
to pay that price. 

The Philippines in many respects is today 
a beleaguered citadel of liberty, but we are 
determined to defend it to the end. Time 
is of essential importance for any assistance 
that will come from the United States. I 
am sure that the Government of the United 
States is fully aware of the situation and will 
give us such assistance without delay. 

The faith and trust of the Filipino people 
in the United States remains unshaken in 
this darkest hour of our history. We know 
that this war is being waged to preserve de- 
mocracy and to secure for all peoples the es- 
sential freedoms proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt—freedom of thought and expres- 
sion, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
and treedom from fear We believe in these 
freedoms and are willing to fight and die for 
them 

We also know that the attainment of our 
aspiration for an indepenaent national exist- 
ence depends upon the outcome of this war. 
America has promised us independence and 
we are convinced of her sincerity in fulfill- 
ing that promise. 

America’s cause in this war is therefore 
also our cause. Americans and Filipinos are 
brothers in arms, fighting for the same ideals 
and dying for the same principles. We are 
proud of the role we are playing in this tragic 
drama. We will do our duty to the utmost 
of our capacity 

People of America, in the midst of our war 
efforts and sufferings I greet you in the same 
spirit of everlasting friendship and gratitude 


which has marked our relationship during 
the iast 40 years. 

I hope that the people of America will have 
faith in us as we have faith in them. Our 
confidence in President Roosevelt, our great 
and inspired leader, is strong and unfailing. 
We have no doubt that with the united sup- 
port of the American and Filipino peoples, 
under his guidance and leadership, and with 
the help of Almighty God, we will achieve 
complete victory. 





Broome County Chapter, American 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address delivered by me recently 
over the radio: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and fellow Americans of 
Broome County, it is a special privilege for me 
to address you on this glorious Christmas 
Day. As has been the case for over 2 years, I 
find it necessary to speak to you by transcrip- 
tion from the Nation’s Capital. During this 
time, as you know, the Congress of the United 
States has been in continuous session. Al- 
though I had hoped I would be able to return 
home to observe this holiday season with my 
friends, the recent stirring developments have 
prevented me from so doing. Regardless of 
this fact, I want you to know that the mes- 
sage I am sending this day is meant to be just 
as fervent, just as sincere, just as heartfelt 
as though I were in the studio of WNBF in 
person. 

The purpose of my remarks is to call to 
your attention the tremendous job which the 
Broome County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross is faced with. According to the able 
chairman of the war-fund drive, Mr. Carlton 
Cleveland, the committee is faced with the 
problem of raising a quota of $130,000. To 
quote Mr. Cleveland, I think it is the respon- 
sibility of every last soul in Broome County 
to see that it is done. 

The American Nation is now waging the 
most strenuous war in the history of mankind. 
We Americans didn’t ask for it—it was thrust 
upon us, precipitated by the most abominable 
and treacherous attack in the annals of his- 
tory. On December 7, out of a tranquil and 
sunny sky through which the dove of peace 
might easily have made its descent, there 
rained upon the unsuspecting outposts of our 
Republic a vicious torrent of deadly bombs 
and gunfire. One hundred fifty planes with 
the emblem of the rising sun but painted 
black as the hearts of the men who flew them 
sped over the seas to Pearl Harbor and cast 
upon patriotic American citizens a rain of 
death and destruction. 

That infamous and dastardly occurrence, 
flaunting as it has the dignity of our be- 
loved flag, must be avenged. The gauntlet 
has been thrown down, and it is needless to 
say that the danger confronting the United 
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States is the most formidable which the Na- 
tion has ever known. Along with the thou- 
sands of patriots in my district I have ab- 
horred the coming of this struggle, but now 
that it is here it must be carried through to 
a successful finish. 

While we in Broome County are making our 
preparations for the successful prosecution 
of this fight, we must not forget the horrors 
and butchery and devastation which will 
follow our victorious armies just as certainly 
as night follows day. We must steel ourselves 
to these eventualities, and at the same time 
we must anticipate their terrifying results 
and get ready to meet them. 

In my remarks today there is little need of 
my mentioning the heroic mission of the 
angels of mercy on every battlefield in France 
during the first World War. The spirit of the 
Red Cross will forever live in the memory of 
those who felt its loving beneficence. Where 
catastrophe struck, the Red Cross seemed 
omnipresent and saved the broken part of 
humanity from untold anguish and suffering. 

It is with extreme sadness that we observe 
on the day of the advent of the Prince of 
Peace the already lowering clouds of savage 
war. As we gather our families together on 
Christmas Day there are heavy hearts among 
Us as we note the missing faces of our beloved 
sons who have gone away to the training 
camps to give their patriotic services to this 
great land. Yet as we look about our tables 
and note their absence, there comes to every 
man and woman among us the realization 
that the sacrifices which the folks back home 
are called.upon to make are small in compari- 
son to the price which these gallant boys are 
willing to make in the defense of democracy. 

In the last war I am told that we raised 
over $200,000 in about 2 years’ time. We are 
bound to have new campaigns come along in 
the future depending upon the duration of 
the war, and this first call is only a start— 
but surely Broome County will not fail. 

In his letter to me asking my cooperation 
with this worthiest of causes, Chairman 
Cleveland wrote the following words, which I 
quote because I feel that they describe the 
present situation so well: 

“In this drive for funds I sincerely hope 
that every workingman gives and gives liber- 
ally. The soldiers and sailors know what they 
make. Here is the chance for the working- 
man back home in the factories and in indus- 
try to support the Red Cross for the morale 
that it gives to the Army for assistance in 
hospitals, camps, and on the field of battle. 
In doing this we are putting our shoulders 
behind the soldiers and sailors in this fight.” 

Mr. Cleveland continues: 

“It is well to point out the sanction of the 
Government to the Red Cross for its services 
to the armed forces, and particularly the 
sentiment of unity that comes from our 
people giving their support to these soldiers 
and sailors through being counted well in this 
cause.” 

Dear friends, I feel honored to have been 
asked today to take up this plea to you to 
respond to the most merciful cal] ever 
sounded in the cause for humanity. I feel 
grateful for the strength which prompts me 
to raise my voice in support of an objective 
which can have but one goal, the succor and 
the rescue from anguish of the participants 
of all nations in this great conflagration. I 
ask the people of Broome County today, upon 
you in every walk and in every strata of life, 
to respond to this clarion call. 

American armies and our great Navy will 
carry the Stars and Stripes into every part 
of the world where freedom and liberty are 
oppressed. Let us follow them in their mili- 
tant defense of the United States by sending 
behind them the helping hand of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Let us back them up with the 
means of comforting them, of helping them 
throughout the unhappy world today. Forces 
of tyranny and aggression are reaping their 
grim harvest of destruction. They are mak- 











ing inroads upon the security of free peoples 
in every corner of the globe. America has 
dedicated herself to stop these oncoming 
hosts of infamy. The American people have 
been aroused by righteous wrath and are de- 
termined to fight on until the last of these 
diabolical foes has been crushed. But it 
will take more than our gallant sons who have 
already left for the front to do this. It will 
take the resources of every man and woman 
in our community. 

Therefore, people of Broome County, I ap- 
peal to you as fathers and mothers, as younger 
brothers and sisters, as strong supporters:at 
home of our fighting forces, to give and give 
again to the noble and righteous cause of 
humanity and of mercy. On every front, in 
every age, the organization of the American 
Red Cross has come to the rescue of the 
afflicted. They are needed today as they have 
never been needed before. In the war with 
Japan they are already being called upon, 
in the war with Hitler’s hordes they will be 
called upon in ever-increasing force. 

The American people will win this war, 
their courage and: faith and strength have 
never been doubted. A nation dedicated to 
individual freedom and the benefit of the 
majority cannot be conquered. But before 
we win, we must gird ourselves for a titanic 
struggle against the powers of evil. We must 
be ready to carry through to the successful 
culmination of this fight and it can be done 
by every man, woman, and child backing up 
the fighting men with all the goodness and 
the benefits which the American Red Cross 
can supply. 

We all look forward to the time when this 
darkness will pass away; when the battles 
shall be won and heaven-sent peace will once 
again walk abroad throughout the world. 
We ali anticipate and pray that by another 
Christmas we will have emerged from the 
present chaos and can look abroad to see good~ 
ness once again all around us. We can then 
take stock and with grateful hearts recall the 
words of Isaiah, “Thus saith the Lord God, 
behold. I create new heavens; and the former 
things shall not be remembered, nor come 
into mind.” “Arise, shine, for the light has 
come and the glory of the Lord is risen upon 
thee.” 





Christmas Greetings of Senator Wiley 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a Christmas 
message delivered by me over Station 
WISN at Milwaukee, Wis., at the invita- 
tion of that station. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Friends and neighbors, I am very grateful 
to the management of this radio station for 
the invitation extending me the privilege of 
sending Christmas greetings to friends in 
Wisconsin. 

Chyfstmas this year in America is different 
from any other Christmas which has pre- 
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ceded it. This season finds our beloved coun- 
try involved in a world conflict. It finds us, 
a united people, dedicated to the purpose of 
guarding, preserving, and protecting our lib- 
erties and our homes. 

We had no choice in this matter of war. 
War was declared upon us by Japan, Italy, 
and Germany. We face the greatest crisis in 
our history. But we face that crisis fearlessly 
and in the spirit of unity, loyalty, and sacri- 
fice. We are at war, but we have an inner 
peace and tranquillity which come from a 
righteOus cause. We covet no soil and we 
seek to enslave no man. We can observe 
Christmas with an inner peace. 

I speak these words in the city of Wash- 
ington, 1,100 miles away from the old home 
town in Wisconsin where for more than 50 
years I have celebrated the yuletide. 

If you will permit a few personal observa- 
tions, this year—because of world conditions 
and Senate activity—I shall remain in Wash- 
ington. YetI shall see the old home with its 
large room, with the flaming log in the fire- 
place, where all my former Christmases have 
been spent. Many of the hearts of loved ones 
that throbbed gayly in the years past have 
ceased to beat; many of the smiling faces that 
shone so brightly then have ceased to smile. 
As Dickens wrote: “The hands we grasped 
have grown cold; the eyes we sought have hid 
their luster in the grave.” Yet they live, we 
hear their merry voices and see their smiling 
faces, and the old home is made alive again 
in memory lane on Christmas. All the happi- 
ness of former years comes back. Parents and 
childhood days are with one again. Yes. The 
years that are gone are recaptured. My own 
fireside and home and friends, with the 
Christmases of the past, will this year crowd 
upon my mind more than ever before, because 
I shall be away from home. Joyful and 
happy Christmas, that brings back to us not 
the delusions but the realities of former days, 
“and transport the traveler back to his own 
fireside and quiet home.” 

Yes; Christmas is a day of memories. It is 
a day for the reunion of the family, and 
this year particularly it is a day for worship 
and gratitude—gratitude for the knowledge 
that we live in deeds, in thoughts, in faith, 
in understanding, knowing that man lives 
most “who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best”; gratitude for the message of 
Christmas with its inner peace, the antidote 
to worldly hate; gratitude that we can wor- 
ship God in this land according to the dic- 
tates of our own conscience. 

As a people dedicated to the preservation 
and improvement of our way of life, we have 
no fears of the future. We are all brethren. 
We have a job to do, and tha’ does not in- 
clude any witch hunting or hate of one’s 
neighbor. No matter where we stem from, 
we are all Americans. Freedom and joy and 
faith in the God of our fathers and in the 
future of our country are all calling to us to 
arise even in these dark days and sing our 
Christmas aymns in a spirit of hope and faith. 
Knowing we shall win through to victory and 
then succor a weary, bleeding war-weary 
world, binding up { .e wounds of all nations. 

Peace on Earth, Good Will Toward Men 
sung by the angels on the first Christmas 
night might well be the battle hymn of this 
Republic. The religion of Him whom we 
call Master is one calling for humanity. 
America and all Americans are filled with the 
spirit of service, and we know that each of 
us can best help himself by helping others. 

There are orphans in Wisconsin looking for 
homes. There are aged people looking for 
comfort. There are neighbors who are in 
need. There are our men in the service who 
must be remembered. There are countless 
others who need encouragement, sympathy, 
and ood will. What an opportunity for each 
of us to live more. The perfect gift on Christ- 
mas is faith, understanding, and love. 

A great many years ago someone in the 
United States Navy thought it would be an 
excellent idea to invite poor children to a 
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Christixas party on shipboard—children who 
wouldn’t ordinarily have had much of a 
Christmas. 

That was the beginning of a regular Navy 
tradition. Wherever a Navy ship has been 
on Christmas Day, or when Christmas Day 
dawns, in whatever port, the crew has spread 
the old-fashioned spirit of Christmas, the 
spirit of giving. 

That is the traditional Navy celebration 
of Christmas. It wiil not be possible this 
year. Ships of the Navy will be engaged. 
There will be little room on a warship for 
the pleasant observances of Christmas, though 
Christmas will be marked as best it can in a 
world which knows little peace and on oceans 
where good will toward men sounds like irony. 
The inability of the Navy to celebrate Christ- 
mas in this manner presents an opportunity 
for others to do this job. 

God wili bless America, if Americans this 
Christmas more nearly approximate the 
Christian way. The night is passed; the day 
is at hand, with its opportunities for us to 
make this the most significant Christmas in 
the history of our beloved country. Let us 
cleanse our minds of prejudice and hate and 
lowly thinking and act only as men without 
chains upon their brains and with kindness 
and joy and inner peace in our hearts, dedi- 
cating ourselves, all we are and all we possess, 
to the service of God and country 

In spirit of humility—because I feel 
that there are others who could say it better 
than I can—let me say that we cannot feel 
that the words “peace on earth,” are a holiow 
mockery. There are greater reasons today 
than ever before to face Christmas serene 
in our faith in the eventual supremacy of 
right and justice for all men Peace, after 
all, is a thing of mind. 

If tonight the name which is above every 
other name and the spirit of service personi- 
fied by the life and teachings of Jesus were 
erased from every mind and every printed 
page, humanity would soon drift back into 
paganism, with its darkness and despair. 

Somewhere in the east the Star of Bethle- 
hem hovers over the city of peace. There are 
warlike activities in that city today. Over 
the sands near Cairo, where the burning feet 
of the children of Israel once trod, there are 
war planes flying. There are soldiers in the 
garden of Gethsemane. 

A recent wireless from Jerusalem stated 
that when an air-raid warning sounded in 
Bethlehem not long ago residents took shelter 
in the very cave which once housed the 
manger where the Prince of Peace was born. 
The war-torn refugees of many lands have 
taken sanctuary in the Holy City today, and 
one dispatch indicates that rooms are now 
renting for about $6 a day, so that humble, 
bare-footed folk like Joseph and Mary might 
be turned away again this Christmas because 
“there is no room in the inn.” 

The black-out of Jerusalem is probably 
one of the most drastic in the Middle East, 
and yet this Christmas, as always, there will 
be pilgrims who will travel the same path 
that Joseph and Mary took about 2,000 years 
ago, in the shadows of the blue and hazy 
distant mountains of Moab, where the aged 
Moses once looked down on the Promised 
Land. 

There will be pilgrims who will travel to 
Calvary, to Gethsemane, and to the Sepul- 
cher, or to Bethlehem (which is a suburb of 
Jerusalem). This Christmas, as always, there 
will be shepherds singing carols in the same 
fields where the shepherds watched their 
flocks on that Christmas night almost 2,000 
years ago, and at 9 o’clock the bells of Beth- 
lehem will probably be ringing again from the 
Church of the Nativity. 

In Wisconsin it has been some 275 years 
since the yuletide was first ocserved in our 
State by the Jesuit missionary, Father Al- 
louez, in a birchbark wigwam on the shores 
of Chequamegon Bay somewhere between 
Ashland and Washburn. There is a strange 
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kinship between that Christmas and this one, 
because today we again face great problems 
and great sacrifices. And yet, like Father 
Allouez, we face them confidently and with- 
out fear. 

In fundamentals our Christmas observances 
cannot change. Despite the horrors of war, 
human nature has not altered. The spirit is 
not altered. The birthday of Him who 
planted His spirit in the souls of men is 
everything. It cannot be destroyed. 

Across the ‘pan of 2,000 years the un- 
stained radiance of the Star of the East 
shines even through the black-out gloom of 
dark streets with the everlasting light of hope 
and faith for those who sit in the shadows. 
These solemn hours of sorrow and destruction 
must bind our hearts and minds ever closer. 
The love of humanity is imbedded in the 
souls of men. The spirit of Christmas has 
survived the attacks of evils throughout the 
centuries. (Nothing has been able to silence 
it.) It will continue to survive. Always, 
above the clangor of arms, the triumph and 
song of Christmas has sounded. That must 
be our hope and our faith this Christmas. 

Paraphrasing Tiny Tim, of Dickens fame, 
may I humbly wish for all of you, my friends, 
and for this beloved country of ours and for 
poor, tired humanity everywhere, God’s bless- 
ing and the peace that passeth all human 
understanding. 





Contemporary Letter Describing Battle of 
Buena Vista 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY J. A. MERRIFIELD 
FEBRUARY 26, 1847 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a copy of a 
very interesting letter written on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1847, by Mr. J. A. Merrifield, 
then in hospital at Saltilla, Mexico, ad- 
dressed to his father in Bloomfield, Ky., 
giving a very interesting and minute de- 
scription of the Battle of Buena Vista. 
The letter has been sent to me by a de- 
scendant of Mr. Merrifield, who was en- 
gaged in that conflict. It is a very in- 
teresting letter, and for the information 
of the Senate and the country I ask that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In HospIrat, 
Saltillo, February 26, 1847. 
Dr. SAMUEL BOONE MERRIFIELD, 
Bloomfield, Ky., Nelson County. 

My Dear FaTHER: The fight which we have 
been so long looking for has come off at last. 
We were in camp about 8 miles from Saltillo, 
in the valley through which the road passes 
from this place to San Luis. The enemy 
were known to have been camped in the 
evening on the 21st at Nueva, our old camp, 
about 12 miles from us. On the evening of 
the 22d, a propitious day for Americans, the 


enemy hove in sight when we beheld a gleam- 
ing host of glittering sabers and bayonets. 
Shortly after Santa Anna sent in a courier 
under a white flag with a messs ze to General 
Taylor. “He had over 20,000 men—that he 
knew Taylor had only 5,000 and to save hu- 
man life and the effusion of blood, he re- 
quested a surrender.” Taylor replied, “If 
General Santa Anna thinks it is so easy to 
take us, let him come and try it.” At the 
point where the battle began, the valley 
proper is very narrow, but the sides of the 
mountain on our left approach the valley in 
a long and rather gentle slope, intersected 
by steep ravines. The riflemen of our regi- 
ment and the rifle battalion composed of all 
the riflemen of the Third Indiana Regiment 
commenced the fight on the extreme left, 
close up under the mountain. We were sup- 
ported by the Arkansas regiment. The Sec- 
ond Kentucky Regiment of Infantry were 
placed in the extreme right of the battle- 
ground, near the mountain; on the opposite 
side and between them and us forming the 
center were placed the Second and Third 
Illinois and the Second and Third Indiana 
Regiments. Along our line, in favorable 
points, were placed a portion of our artillery. 
This is the best account of our position I can 
now give you, confined as I am at the hospital 
with a wound of which I speak directly. 

The first salutation we received was a vol- 
ley of musketry which gleamed along the 
enemy’s line from the top of the mountain 
to the base. Then our boys raised their 
pieces, took their deadly aim, and made many 
a bloody gap in their lines. Kentucky opened 
the fight and fired the national salute for 
the 22d of February, with deadly effect, in 
the faces of the enemy. This was at half past 
8 o’clock p.m. The Indiana right battalion 
nobly stood by our boys, while our cannon 
answered the enemy’s with terrible effect, and 
we held the vast host of the enemy at bay 
until dark. When the battle closed each 
party returned to their place and slept upon 
their arms with the full assurance the day- 
light would witness the beginning of the 
most sanguinary fight that has ever stained 
with blood the plains of America. In this 
instance but few were wounded and none 
killed. Of the enemy, their prisoners after- 
ward taken say their loss was teavy. During 
the night, which was cold and frosty, we re- 
freshed our horses and ourselves and then 
laid down upon our arms in our places to 
sleep. At daylight on the 23d our reveille 
was sounded by the enemy’s cannon, which 
opened from the heights and gorges of the 
mountain. With the morning light our eyes 
were greeted with the sight of a black flag 
hung out by the enemy as a sign that no 
quarter would be given. All were instantly 
upon their feet and ready for the fight. Our 
positions this morning differed a little from 
those of the previous evening. The Indiana 
regiments were drawn up a little nearer to 
us, and our rifle battalion occupied a height 
on our left and above us. The effort of the 
enemy was to turn our left nearer the base 
of the mountain and thus surround us and 
bring all their force to bear. To this end, 
upon which it seemed Santa Anna staked the 
issue of the fight, the great body of his force 
was directed. Infantry and cavalry swarmed 
along the base and on the sides and tops of 
the mountains, and the whole mountain- 
side blazed with the fire of their guns. Our 
riflemen again began the fight, aided as be- 
fore by the Indiana riflemen. In a little 
while the artillery opened and directiy the 
fight became general along the entire line, 
The enemy charged with cries, “Bravo! 
Bravo!” Our men answered with a mighty 
shout and delivered their deadly fire. 

Then succeeded the charge of the lancers, 
with red feathers in their caps and banners 
on their lances streaming in the wind, 2,000 
in number, supported by 3 or 4 regiments of 
infantry. Our entire force to meet the charge 
did not exceed 800 men. In this state of the 
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case we were ordered to fall back with a view 
of drawing the lancers from the infantry for 
the purpose of charging them. We waited 
until our riflemen, who were afoot, had fallen 
back upon our body, and then we retreated 
slowly, and like the royal tiger in his jungle, 
firing and fighting as we retired until we had 
separated the lancers and infantry. In this 
retreat I received my wound from, as I sup- 
pose, a musket ball, which cut away the 
breast of my coat and entered the arm just 
below the shoulder, passing directly through 
without touching the bone, but severing an 
artery which would have bled me to death in 
a few minutes had not the surgeon been at 
hand to dress my wound immediately. This 
was between 8 and 9 o’clock a. m., and I was 
now compelled to retire from the field. From 
this time I can give oniy just an account of 
the fight as I have received from our poor 
mutilated and wounded boys, who are now 
lying around me in the hospital. As soon as 
we had effected our purpose of separating 
the lancers and their infantry, our mounted 
boys, about 400 strong, made a desperate 
charge with a shout. We dashed over the 
ravine and burst upon the enemy like a 
thunderbolt at the moment they thought we 
were whipped. 

With a heavy loss on their part, and some 
loss On our own, we drove back the enemy 
upon their infantry. Again we were compelled 
to fall back, which we did slowly and inch 
by inch, delivering our fire as fast as we 
could load. In this way we continued for 
2 miles, untii we got near the rear and left 
off our encampment, where the lancers, in 
number from 1,500 to 2,000, dashed upon a 
rancho around which our wagons were parked; 
at this moment we were joined by a portion 
of the Arkansas Cavalry, commanded by Col- 
onel Yell and burst among them with terrible 
effect; the struggle was but momentary, when 
victory perched upon our standard. But for 
this moment the loss of life was awful. Here 
Yell fell deep in the fight, battling like a soi- 
dier. How many of our boys struck their 
last blow upon the head of the enemy. In- 
deed it was a great sight to see this little 
band, scarce 300 strong, in the midst of 2,000 
of the enemy—swords clashing—lances gleam- 
ing; and now and then the sharp report of 
our pistols. The enemy stood for a moment 
and then fled in dismay, pursued by our boys, 
aided by Colonel May’s dragoons, who joined 
in the pursuit. We pursued them in the 
mountains, leaving many of them dead on the 
field and aiong the road. This brought us 
to about 1 o’clock p. m. By this you will 
see they had forced our left and were charg- 
ing in our rear. Desperate had been the fight 
on our right and along the center. One of our 
batteries, consisting of two or three guns, 
commanded by Lieutenant O’Brien of the Reg- 
ular Army, had been taken by the enemy, 
The Second Indiana Regiment had retreated. 

The Second Illinois and Second Kentucky 
Regiments had been terribly cut to pieces, 
and desperate and gloomy indeed was at this 
moment the aspect of the fight. General 
Taylor beheld our charge with intense excite- 
ment, and when out of the dust of the battle 
he beheld the lancers in flight and our noble 
boys shouting and pressing upon their heels, 
he is said to have exclaimed, “Now the fight 
is ours. Well done, my brave boys.” We pur- 
sued them up the mountains and drove them 
up heights which it seemed’ impossible for 
horsemen to climb. Our cavalry now re- 
turned and were ordered to support Captain 
Washington’s batteries, which by this time 
had been compelled to change its position. 
Here we remained during the remainder of 
the fight, which closed only when it grew 
too dark to distinguish friend from foe. The 
movements of the other regiments upon the 
field and the particulars of their gallant 
achievements I am not able to give with that 
minute detail which they deserve and which 
would be so gratifying to their friends. The 
Second Kentucky Regiment and the Second 








Illinois Regiment, commanded by Col. J. J. 
Hardin, and the Mississippi Regiment have 
won praise for all their gallant behavior The 
Mississippi Regiment, who were some miles 
behind at the beginning of the fight, came up 
just at the moment the Second Indiana Regi- 
ment were flying, and, taking their place, 
though not half their numbers, delivered a 
destructive fire from their rifles and most 
nobly maintained their ground. The Second 
Tilinois Regiment, under Colonel Hardin, 
made at different points on the field some gal- 
lant charges against great odds in numbers 
and always with success, though with great 
loss. The Second Kentucky boys were the 
pride of the field. Wherever the press was 
hardest, there they were ordered, and with a 
shout they would rush to the conflict, mark- 
ing their way with the dead bodies of the 
enemy. Late in the evening, when the enemy 
had been driven before the several charges of 
the Kentucky Cavalry, the Mississippi Illi- 
nois, and Kentucky Infantry appeared to be 
ein disorder and in full flight. Then it was 
that General Taylor ordered up the Second 
Illinois and Second Kentucky Regiments to 
their last and most disastrous charge In 
this charge they were unexpectedly met by 
13 fresh regiments of hostile infantry and 
some 4,000 lancers. The ground covered with 
dead bears evidence of the desperate struggle. 
The Mexicans fought with the madness of 
despair and with their overwhelming force 
rushed upon these two devoted regiments 
already thinned by. the previous fighting. 
Here Hardin, McKee, Clay, and Captain Willis 
fell bleeding at every pore. Our noble boys 
strewed the ground with their dead and only 
retreated as they were rushed back by the 
brute force of overwhelming numbers. Har- 
din. McKee, and Willis were shot deac and 
breathed their last in front of their men. 
Poor Clay was first shot through the ankle, 
and then through the hips, and the last that 
was seen of him he was lying on the ground 
leaning on his left elbow, defending himself 
with his sword against a host of the enemy 
Here our artillery burst upon the enemy, 
and again they fled, and the darkness of night 
shut out with its black mantle the horrid 
sights of the battlefield. We camped, as be- 
fore, upon the scene of action. All night long 
the low moaning of the wounded and the 
howling of the wolves reminded us of the 
bloody deeds of the day. At daylight we 
sprang to our feet ready for another fight, but 
the enemy was not in view. 

We knew that General Marshall by a des- 
perate march of over 40 miles that night 
had reached our encampment with 2 long 
18-pounders and 2 smaller pieces of artil- 
lery and a reinforcement of over 1,000 men. 
This day, notwithstanding our loss, we felt 
confident of success. We knew the enemy’s 
strength, had felt their prowess, and doubted 
not we could whip them. The sun rose, and 
still no enemy was in sight, and now the 
wonder wrs what had become of them. We 
sent out scouts, who soon returned and re- 
ported that the enemy had fled, leaving their 
wounded behind them. Then up went a 
shout; officers and men shook hands and wept 
like children on that plain where they had 
fought like men. Such a battle is not 
recorded. Here we stood, a little band of 
some 5,000 men against over 20,000 com- 
manded by an able general and flushed with 
the hope of success. At one time during the 
fight, when we had driven the enemy on 
every side, Santa Anna hoisted a white flag 
and sent a note to General Taylor asking 
“what he wanted.” He still seemed to be of 
opinion that we were fighting with despera- 
tion for better terms of surrender. Taylor 
replied that “he wanted Santa Anna and his 
whole army as prisoners, together with his 
stores and guns.” Our loss will exceed 600 
in killed and wounded, the largest portion 
being among the killed, for the enemy took 
few prisoners and murdered all the wounded 
who were not able to get off of the field. 
The loss of the enemy killed and wounded 
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is not known, but supposed to be not less 
than 1,000. Santa Anna’s great loss, how- 
ever, is in the number of his deserters— 
said to be three or four thousand. The effect 
of his defeat and retreat upon the morale of 
his army will be of more service to us than 
his loss in killed and wounded. We took 
prisoners of rank and number sufficient to 
exchange for our men who were captured 
some time since with Gaines, C. M. Clay, and 
Heady. Our men are to be sent from the 
city of Mexico to Vera Cruz and thence 
shipped to New Orleans. Santa Anna is 
known to be at his old camp at Agua Nueva, 
about 10 miles from our encampment. His 
stand there, General Taylor believes, is merely 
to save appearances and apprehends no fur- 
ther attack. It is our misfortune not to be 
able to follow him, or else we could take his 
whole army. This has been a pure volunteer 
fight; no company of regular infantry was in 
the field and Colonel May’s squadrons made 
no charge, save retreating lancers. Just 
think cf 600 killed and wounded out of &,000, 
our little band decimated, and yet, with the 
exception of the Second Indiana and a por- 
tion of Arkansas Cavalry, no man flinched 
upon the field. Cannon mowed down their 
lines. Charge after charge, with overwhelm- 
ing numbers, was made on every side, and all 
were answered with the deadly shot of our 
backwoodsmen. Old “Rough and Ready” is 
said to have declared that the veterans of 
Waterloo could not have done better than 
the Second Kentucky and Second Illinois 
Regiments. My letter is already too long, 
and I must close here. My wound is doing 
well, and I shall be able to return to my com- 
pany in 2 or 3 weeks. 
Your son, etc., 
J. A. MERRIFIELD. 


P.S~You will see that I have been com- 
pelled to employ an amanuensis on account 
of my wound, which is in my right arm. Our 
old friend B. Rowan Hardin has kindly done 
this service for me, sitting by my side in the 
hospital. J. A.M. 





Catholic Action on the March 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


ADDRESS BY ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. 
SPELLMAN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, last Sunday, Archbishop 
Francis J. Spellman, military vicar of the 
armed forces of the United States, de- 
livered an address at the dedication of 
the National Catholic Community Serv- 
ice clubhouse in New York City. The 
thoughts expressed by the Archbishop 
are the thoughts of every thinking and 
patriotic American. We, the Members of 
Congress, should applaud Archbishop 
Spellman because his address is so timely 
and constructive. In this address, as in 
his address to the 1940 American Legion 
Convention in Boston, nationally ac- 
claimed for its statesmanlike qualities 
and compelling logic, the Archbishop 
again points the way which every true 
American will gladly follow, 
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Archbishop Spellman has not only 
given us patriotic words, but he has set 
an example to his people. As an Ameri- 
can citizen, he has donated a pint of his 
own blood to aid our armed forces and 
has made a substantial donation to the 
American Red Cross. As head of the 
archdiocese of New York, he has made 
available to our Government the facilities 
of all Catholic institutions, hospitals, 
homes, schoolhouses, and churches, and 
the personal services of the entire mem- 
bership of every religious community un- 
der his jurisdiction. At a recent meeting, 
representatives of these communities 
outlined plans for their members, num- 
bering many thousands, to take the first- 
aid course so that they may be better 
prepared to assist in any emergency re- 
sulting from the war. 

The archibishop’s address follows: 


Americans, we have prayed for peace with 
justice. We shall continue to pray for peace 
with justice, but peace with justice can now 
come only through victory. Is that victory 
certain? No; it is not certain, but the sacri- 
fice of 3,000 American lives on December 7 
has made victory more probable than it was 
before that infamous attack, for it has made 
America one. 


RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL 


The chief responsibility for victory is still 
on our soldiers, sailors, marines, and flying 
men, but essential responsibility is also on 
all the rest of us. Sleeping, wrangling Amer- 
ica has awakened and is determined. Per- 
haps we are not yet fully awakened to the 
realization of the price we must pay in blood, 
tears, and sweat, for, in the words of Henry 
Luce, “The high resolve is yet to come to us 
that it would be better to leave America a 
heap of smoking stones than surrender it to 
the mechanized medievalism which is the 
Mikado, or to the anti-Christ which is Hitler.” 

We have been a generous people. We 
wanted peace and we sunk our own battle- 
ships to prove it. We wanted friendship with 
the world and with Japan, and to prove it 
we made the armor plate for Japan’s war- 
ships, furnished the oil to drive their engines, 
and the gasoline to bring their planes to 
bomb us. We shall forget the irremediable 
past and the 15-month loss of our 24,000,000 
man-days of defense effort and the 10,000 un- 
produced planes, but we shall not forget the 
blood that has been spilt. We shall forget 
everything else but our honored dead and 
peace with justice after victory. 

It is not alone our fighting men who must 
sacrifice. It is all of us, and all of us all 
together. All our manpower—military, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural—our resources and 
our resourcefulness, fused together by our 
moral power, will not fail—cannot fail—to 
bring us victory. 

What will it profit us, however, to emerge 
victorious over attacks from abroad if at the 
same time we do not preserve the ideais of 
democracy at home and their indispensable 
supports of religion and morality. The an- 
swer is: It will profit us nothing because 
cemocracy without the props of religion and 
morality collapses into anarchy and tyranny. 

MORALITY IS VITAL 

The happiness of the individual and the 
well-being of the Nation may be destroyed, 
not alone by foreign enemies but also by the 
lack of practical religious living and a funda- 
mental morality based on the Ten Com- 
mandments. We have this faith in God ex- 
pressed in the Magna Carta of our liberties 
and reaffirmed through our history. “Reli- 
gion,” said our Commander in Chief, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, “is the source of democracy 
and of international good faith.” The Na- 
tion is composed of individuals, and the char- 
acter of the national life of democracies, as 
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long as they remain democracies, is deter- 
mined by the common denominator of the 
moral and physical qualities of its citizens. 

Thus it is essential that men and women 
in the service of the country, not alone in 
the armed forces but in all branches of the 
Government, and men, women, and children 
in civil life, think of God and Obey the laws 
of God. 

The abandonment of Christ and His teach- 
ings, in personal life, in social life, in civic 
life, and in international life, has brought us 
to the end of the world we have known. The 
way back to peace with justice through vic- 
tory is in the identical order—personal right- 
eousness, social decency, civic morality, and 
international probity. 

Will this come to pass in our generation? 
Ido not know. But I do know that each one 
of us Americans can do something about it 
in his own life and in his relationships with 
others. Not alone do we believe in God but 
we must act as if we believed in Him, and not 
alone on Sundays, not alone in the last gasps 
of life, but every day and to the end. 


PRAYER NEEDED NOW 


A large proportion of Americans do not go 
to church, a large number do not pray to 
God. But in this matter also we may forget 
the past. If we have been neglectful in the 
past, we can start to pray today, and keep 
it up. 

Pope Leo XIII said: “The supernatural love 
of the church and the natural love of coun- 
try are twin loves, daughters of God Himself.” 
That is why the morale of our Nation’s first- 
line defenders and the morale of the rest of 
us depend on morals. 

Morale means courage, readiness to serve, 
high purpose. Morais is that sense of right 
and wrong, divinely taught, which makes a 
man strony in his duty to God, and morale 
makes him strong in his duty to country. 
Morals and morale blended together are the 
soul of our national life. Religion and pa- 
‘riotis.n support and strengthen each other. 
Without religion and moral standards patri- 
otism is but a cloak. With religion and its 
moral standards, patriotism has a founda- 
tion, a strength, and a permanence which 
comes from. God 

America’s morale draws its strength not 
alone from natura] courage but also from a 
just cause and a just God. 

We know the facts. We face a situation 
forced on us. We wanted no land. We com- 
mitted no economic wrongs. We suppressed 
no civil liberties. 

Our free press and free radio bring us the 
words of the leaders of the powers of dark- 
ness ranged against us, Ofttimes false and 
sometime ridiculous. The oppressed, suffer- 
ing, deluded, and eventually rebellious, de- 
featec people of the nations ranged against us 
know nothing of th2 attitude of the United 
States except that they must know in their 
hearts that America is the sanctuary of those 
four freedoms, enunciated by President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, without which 
the dignity of man is destroyed. Those peo- 
ple must know that America stands for man’s 
most precious heritage— 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of worship. 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom from fear. 

I do not think their leaders can squelch 
that thought, nor do I think that they can 
suppress the knowledge that America has 
been invariably victorious. And we shall be 
victorious again, cost what it may, in blood, 
tears, and sweat. But it is important, most 
important, that we remember that the more 
we give in sweat and energy now, the less of 
blood and tears will be shed later to obtain 
Peace With Justice After Victory. 

My thoughts and remarks are prompted by 
my presence this afternoon at this dedication 
of the New York clubhouse of the National 
Catholic Community Service, one of many 


units of the United Service Organizations for | 


national defense. Our Government and our 
people have helped us to provide this beau- 
tiful building, equipped in every detail for 
the comfort and relaxation of the members 
of our armed forces. Every soldier, sailor, 
marine, and aviator is welcome. It is easily 
accessible. It is across the street from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral and is an offering of 
the Archdiocese of New York, together with 
all the resources of the archdiocese, hospitals, 
institutions, and personnel to the end that 
with victory, peace with justice will come to 
America, will come to the world. 

Civilian America will do its share, and one 
manifestation of its willingness is the United 
Service Organizations, one part of the 
mighty united efforts of the united people 
of the United States of America. 

May God bless the United States of 
America. 





“Two Worlds in Conflict” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. JARED Y. 
SANDERS, JR., OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address recently de- 
livered over the radio by the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Hon. JarEp Y. SANDERS, 
Jr.: 


Fellow citizens of the Sixth Congressional 
District, 1 am talking to you by transcription 
from Washington. It is just 2 weeks ago 
today almost to the hour that we Americans, 
hardly believing the fact, found ourselves 
defending our country from treacherous 
attack by the Japanese. 

PEARL HARBOR 

Never will Americans forget the vile and 
malignant nature of the cowardly assault 
upon Pearl Harbor. Under the protection of 
the very peace talks for which the Japanese 
themselves had prayed the foul conspiracy 
was plotted. In the very shadow of the flag 
of truce borne by the peace envoys of 
Japan the lurking assassins crept to their 
criminal assignations. Under the very man- 
tle of friendship the murderers were mobi- 
lized. From the very hands held out to us 
in seeming amity the blasting bombs were 
hurled. 

Fearful of the light of day, they crept 
to their crime under the cloak of darkness 
and in the nighttime murdered our American 
boys in their sleep. 

The ships destroyed can and will be speed- 
ily replaced. The ships injured can and will 
be speedily repaired. But the American boys 
so foully murdered in their peaceful dreams— 

Ah! These can never be replaced. There 
is no need. They live on enshrined in the 
memory of a grateful nation, the splendid 
sacrifice whose gallant blood was spilled as 
the price of our belief in the friendship and 
chivalry of a people who know neither friend- 
ship nor chivalry, and a hundred thousand 
Americans will spring to arms for every 
American whose blood was spilled that Sab- 
bath morn at Pearl Harbor. 

As long as America endures, the name 
Japan will be to Americans as a synonym 
for trickery and vile deceit. And, if indeed, 
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this crushing load of infamy and shame 
not of itself sufficient to bear Japan down 
then it remains for red-blooded Americans 
pull the tricky yellow war lord of Asia 
his throne and to make good our President’ 
pledge that tricks such as these shall be re- 
peated no more. : 

Well, we feel these things intensely—and so 
we should. But for us here in America, there 
is cause for neither hysteria nor dismay, but 
a cold determination to analyze the job to be 
done and then set about the doing of it. 

TWO WORLDS IN CONFLICT 

I ask you to consider again, and yet again, 
a statement made by the most sinister figure 
in the world today. The statement was this: 

“Two worlds are in conflict. One of them 
must fall asunder.” 

These words should be in every American 
home, in every American office, in every 
American factory—engraved on every Ameri- 
can heart. They are the word of Adolf Hit- 
ler. They were not spoken yesterday, but a 
year or more ago, and they constitute pagan 
despotism’s desperate challenge to our Ameri- 
can way of life. 

This fight is not of our seeking. It has 
been apparent that the very existence of these 
United States, under our great charter of 
human freedom, was a threat and challenge 
to the world despotism of which Hitler 
dreams. The mere existence of this country 
was, and is, a threat and a challenge to Ja- 
pan’s dream of Asiatic empire. A Japan dom- 
inant in the Pacific can brook no rival on the 
Pacific coast. 

Desperately have Hitler and the military 
clique who dominate Japan conspired to in- 
volve this country in war At last they have 
their wish. Now the issue is joined. No 
compromise is possible. It is a fight to the 
finish When this conflict is over either the 
Japanese or ourselves will be dominant in 
the Pacific, and that includes our own Pacific 
coast. When this war is over we will either 
have a world governed by Nazi principles and 
based upon force or we will have a world 
governed by democratic principles based upon 
the familiar rules found in our Bible and 
taught in our chu.’ches, schools, and homes. 
Either we will dictate terms to the Japanese 
or tne Japanese will dictate terms to us. 

Adolf Hitler has said it: “Two worlds are in 
conflict. One of them must fall asunder.” 
The answer to this challenge is not up to the 
Russians, not up to the British, not up to 
the Chinese; it is up to you, to me, to 
Americans. We have the force, we have the 
power. we have the resources to achieve vic- 
tory. The question we face before the bar of 
history is, Have we the fortitude, have we 
the courage, have we the resolution; have we 
the stamina to do the job? 

The Japanese attacked us in a most treach- 
erous and dastardly manner, it is true. Under 
the very protection of peace negotiations they 
prepared and sprung their ambush, but that 
is no reason for underestimating their courage 
and devotion to their country. They are pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice for victory We 
Americans must meet this with a like devo- 
tion and willingness to sacrifice. 


AXIS TROUBLES 


We have had some reverses in these 
2 weeks of war, and we will undoubtedly 
have more before it is over. But it might 
be well to look at some of the troubles that 
our enemies are having. The Japanese tried 
to knock out the United States Fleet in their 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
failed; Russia was to have been knocked out 
of the war before winter, and Hitler prom- 
ised the Japanese to capture Moscow before 
Christmas; Russia failed to collapse under 
Hitler’s so-called victory drive, and the Rus- 
sian high command is now talking about a 
winter invasion of Germany; Germany, in her 
third year of the war, is further away than 
ever from world conquest, with the United 
States just added to Germany’s enemies 
through Hitler’s own aggression. 
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Ironically. enough, the Japanese sent their 
naval vessels into the Pacific secretly with 
orders to attack Pearl Harbor and other pos- 
sessions of the United States on December 7, 
expecting Moscow to fall in a few days. The 
great Russian counter-offensive commenced 
on December 6. It was then too late for the 
Japanese to draw back, and, like Mussolini, 
the Japanese war lords now find themselves 
in a kind of war they did not plan. 

The Japanese met with early success, and 
will undoubtedly meet with more, but their 
main plan undoubtedly hinged on a Russian 
defeat at Moscow. 

Today our country is more united than ever 
before in our history. The bombs that burst 
over Pearl Harbor that Sunday morning killed 
some of our gallant men and destroyed scme 
of our finest ships, but these bombs also de- 
stroyed the disunity and dissension that 
many of us feared more than all of the forces 
of a foreign foe. Isolationism and interven- 
tionism alike went up in the smoke of the 
bursting bombs that Sabbath morning—only 
Americanism is left. 


AIR POWER 


Another thing of importance to us in the 
United States is the striking success of air 
power in the 2 weeks of this war. Already 
air power has blasted six battleships—two 
British battleships; two Japanese battle- 
ships, and two American battleships have 
been destroyed or disabled from the air. If 
we will but heed this lesson and utilize our 
resources and energies, the United States 
can achieve air superiority in a relatively 
short space of time. 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES 


We hardly know our own strength, if we 
are just willing to use that strength. Take 
steel, for instance. The United States pro- 
duces 91,900,000 tons of steel a year—more 
than twice as much as Germany, Italy, and 
all of conquered Europe combined, while 
Japan produces only 7,000,000 tons. But our 
product‘on is not going into war as yet. 
This Congress has appropriated $73,000,000,- 
000 for defense. Only about one-half of this 
amount has yet been contracted tor, while 
only some fifteen billions has actually been 
spent. If we are to convert these billions 
into the armament that is necessary to fight 
this war to a successful conclusion, it means 
sacrifice. Civilian wants and defense needs 
cannot bot1 be met. To take steel, alumi- 
num, and other raw materials needed for 
guns and planes and tanks means that each 
one of us must give up the things we have 
grown accustomed to. Our choice is a sim- 
ple one—we can give these voluntarily to 
our Government to be converted into arms 
for the defense of our country, or Hitler and 
the Japanes: will take them from us later 
on without our consent. 

We have been willing to arm for defense, 
but we wanted business as usual, too. Our 
attitude has been business as usual, profits 
as usual, luxuries as usual, strikes as usual. 
If this attitude is maintained it may become 
defeats as usual. 

I believe that this has changed. I believe 
that indifference and apathy, politics and 
dissension, were blasted into oblivion by the 
bombs that burst on Pearl Harbor. 

Whether this is true or not is up to you, 
the American people. The United States 
Government is going to do exactly what you 
tell it to do. You are the boss—you, the 
American people. 

But remember this: You won’t be boss if 
we lose this war. I tell you that we can win 
the war—yes; and win the peace that follows 
the war, too—if we are willing to pay the 
price of victory. 


SACRIFICE NEEDED 

I tell you we cannot win this war without 
sacrifice. Taxes must be raised until it hurts. 
Defense bonds must be bought by the public 
until it hurts. And when the tremendous 
purchasing power of the Government is put 
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.100 percent behind the defense effort there is 


going to be mighty, mighty little left for 
civilian wants. Enough will be left for 
civilian needs; but, I repeat, little will be left 
for civilian wants. 

It will not be easy. There are going to be 
days when the going will be tough. We will 
hear tidings of defeat and disaster as well as 
of victory and triumph. The self-discipline 
we must impose upon ourselves to win 
through to victory will not be easy for.us 
Americans. ‘ 

But it is worth the price. This America 
of ours stands for everything that is sweet 
and precious in life. To these shores our 
fathers came seeking refuge from the storms 
of the Old World. Of every race and creed 
and from every clime and country we came. 
Here we found the most precious human pos- 
session—freedom—freedom of conscience; 
freedom of religion; freedom ol speech; yes, 
and economic freedom, too—more freedom 
from the curse of want and poverty than 
man has ever found in any other country. 

In a few days it will be Christmas, and we 
here in this country, when we think of Christ- 
mas, we think of the Prince of Peace and of 
peaceful things—and of little children and 
of the things we love to give them. But it 
seems to me that the greatest of all gifts that 
we can give our children, and our children’s 
children, is to preserve for them untarnished 
the splendid heritage of freedom that we re- 
ceived from our fathers. And without this, 
no other thing that we can give is worth the 
giving. 

Our Government and our people have not 
sought this war, but war has been thrust 
upon us, and today the United States is at 
war. We, as a nation, are fighting today. this 
very hour, for our national existence. We 
must conquer or perish. 

All of the energy, all of the resources, all 
of the treasure of this country must be dedi- 
cated to the supreme task of defending our 
Nation. With God’s-help, we shall continue 
to fight until victory crowns our banners— 
whatever the cost in blood, in treasure, in 
tears—that liberty may retain its habitation 
among the nations, and that freedom shall 
not perish from the earth. 





Centralized Coordination of Defense 
Purchasing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


ARTICLES FROM WHAT IS HAPPENING IN 
TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT REGULA- 
TION AND THE WASHINGTON POST 





Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two articles, one taken from 
What Is Happening in Taxation and Gov- 
ernment Regulation, published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., under date of December 
15, 1941, and the other from the Wash- 
ington Post of this morning, with refer- 
ence to the need for centralized coordi- 
nation of defense purchasing. Senate 
bill 2092, now pending before the Military 
Affairs Committee, attempts to create a 
department of coordination and control 
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as an answer to the need- expressed: in 
these articles. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From What Is Happening in Taxation and 
Government Regulation of December 15, 
1941] 

WASHINGTON REPORT—CONGRESS REFORMED 


A bickering, political-minded, and tired 
Congress has undergone a miraculous change 
during the past few days. It is now a unani- 
mous, determined, and rejuvenated body, 
prepared to forget the 1942 elections, eager 
to unite behind the administration and con- 
cede to the President all the power and 
authority proper to prosecute the war. 

Formerly Republicans joined with conserv- 
atives and disgruntled Democrats to curb the 
powers the administration wanted to regu- 
late and control prices. The Republicans 
always held the balance of power in the 
House on price control. Both price-control 
and labor bills were political footballs. 

Now the change is amazing. Congress is 
looking at all questions, not from the polit- 
ical angle but from the single view of whether 
the legislation is necessary to get this war 
job done. 

Commandeering of millions of dollars’ 
worth of raw materials in people’s stock piles 
is necessary for our stepped-up war program. 
Nondefense fellows are caught, as this little 
column has repeatedly said. Expect a dras- 
tic curtailment in the production of autos, 
radios, refrigerators, etc. 

Our war production will be doubled—per- 
haps tripled. Expect more authority to be 
given Supply Priorities and Allocations Board 
and Office of Production Management, or the 
creation of an entirely new agency. 

The Kilgore bill to create the Office of De- 
fense Coordinator, the head of which would 
be a Cabinet member (the only sane solu- 
tion), appears to have considerable support; 
too early yet to say whether the proposal will 
be successful. 


[From the Washington Post of December 23, 
1941] 
Wantep: A Drrecror or Suppry—-UNITED 
SratTes Negeps a Driver To Put War Errort 
In HicH GEAR 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


Without an agency with power and vision 
to provide—to force—all-out, 100-percent war 
production, America’s military potential is 
being wasted. 

The needed agency is a department of sup- 
ply, with authority to take the military shop- 
ping list and, like the British and the Cana- 
dians, to place it in production in every avail- 
able factory in the land. 

As long as waste continues, America will 
pay for it, at usurious rates, in blood. 

America has enough men, machines, and 
materials to smash the Axis. Forged into one 
mighty armament factory, they could produce 
enough to enable a victorious battle to be 
launched against the Nazis and Japs, on their 
home territory if need be, by the beginning of 
1944. 

THE CABINET AND OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MAN-= 
AGEMENT JOIN IN THE JUDGMENT 

Left unorganized, unrealized, only one- 
third used, as at present, America’s potential 
will be extra, needless years in the harness~ 
ing, and every week, beginning now, will be 
marked by deaths that might have been 
prevented. 

This is the judgment of an increasingly 
large group of Government leaders, in the 
Cabinet, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 
and other war-production departments. They 
find that the Government does not have an 
organization to do a real job of translating 
America’s enormous possibilities into actual- 
ities, 
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America is a productive giant, the econo- 
mists and technicians insist. It has the 
power, the material, the machines to more 
than double present war production in a year’s 
time, to triple it in 2 years. Even in the next 
few months, when every day of delay means 
American lives lost, it could turn out thou- 
sands more planes, bombs, and antiaircraft 
guns than are now planned. 

This is because only part of the machine is 
turning the military drive shaft. The other 
pistons are either idle or are pounding away 
at a multitude of enterprises, all very nice in 
themselves but having nothing to do with 
licking the enemy. 

Leaders concur with the Government ex- 
perts who believe that the so-called victory 
program, which assumes full utilization of all 
usable facilities, can be accomplished within 
the time limits set. This and subsequent 
articles will report the estimates of the size of 
the job to be done, the facts demonstrating 
the adequacy of our labor, factories, and sup- 
plies, and the necessity of the catalytic agent 
which we could have, but do not have, to 
double and triple the speed and size of our 
arsenal. 

The victory program is, in effect, a series of 
listings, very rough draft, only partially com- 
plete, estimatin,, what it would take, and how 
much we might produce, to permit a final, 
victorious offensive. It concludes that Amer- 
ica could turn ou* enough munitions so that 
the Allies coulc get going offensively by the 
fall of 1943 and launch an irresistible attack 
the following spring. 

At the same time, the schedules try to 
show what we can do immediately, next 
month, 6 months from now, in obtaining the 
maximum quantity of weapons. 

The program is based on a simple military 
maxim. It is tha victory is won not so much 
by huge supplies oa hand to start with, as by 
huge, constant streams of replacements stead- 
ily flowing.from the assembly I* .es to the 
front lines. Rates of production are the 
goal, rather than absolute quantity. 

The conclusion reached by most of the cx- 
perts who have studied the program is pro- 
foundly encouraging. They are convinced 
that the huge undertaking can be accom- 
plished in the time limits set. 

But they emphasize that the chance will be 
lost forever unless the set-up in.production is 
begun immediately, unless the new, tremen- 
dously enlarged schedules are set up in a mat- 
ter of weeks and driven with every force the 
Nation can muster. 

A few figures may be cited, mainly to show 
the size of expansion that the victory pro- 
gram calls ior 

Bombers: Production of heavy bombers, the 
4-motor, 40,000-pound giants, already has 
been announced as jumped from the previous 
goal of 500 a month to 1,000 a month. In- 
credible as it sounds, 1,500 a month is prob- 
ably nearer to the amount really necessary. 
Under the present program we are still a year 
or so away from achievement even of the 500- 
a-month quota. 

Tanks: Production of medium tanks (26- 
ton affairs and the heaviest in Army use, 
except for an occasional test model of the 
55-ton heavy) must be stepped up to 3,000 
a month. Already announced is a goal of 
2,000 mediums a month. Today, however, we 
are producing only 560 tanks a month, and 
many of these are the light, 13-ton models. 

Spending: Rate of dollar spending is use- 
ful as a measure only because most other 
specific measures, in terms of items of muni- 
tions, are properly secret. The spending goal 
of the victory program is $%5,000,000,000 a 
month on weapons of war by mid-1943. Pres- 
ent spending, as of this December, is $2,000,- 
000,000 a month. We were scheduled to 
spend about $27,000,000,000 on matériel (ex- 
clusive of pay and subsistence for the mili- 
tary personnel) in 1942. 

The victory program calls for the produc- 
tion of at least $40,000,000,000 of munitions in 


1942, with a rate of $4,000,000,000 a month 
by the end of the year, 12 months from now. 

And in 1943, the production needed is from 
fifty-five to sixty billion dollars’ worth of war 
items. 

The aim of this huge production and enor- 
mous spending, it should be made clear, can 
be divorced from the military strategy of a 
1944 offensive. Military conditions may—cer- 
tainly will—change; the 1944 drive is little 
more than an arbitrary goal taken in order to 
have some tangible anchor to which to link 
estimates. The step-up called for by the vic- 
tory program is significant in itself alone in 
terms of here and now. The increases are 
necessary for next week, next month, 6 
raonths hence, regardless of the ultimate 
strategy. 

The fact is that if America produces one 
gun less than it could, or 1 week later than 
it might if forced draft were turned on, it will 
be reflected in that many more American 
deaths. It will be that much of a defeat. 

The victory program—the measure of what 
America could do—is essential then, not as a 
matter of carrying out preconceived strategy 
that circumstances inevitably will change, 
not as a matter of production pride, not as a 
matter of ending civilian discomfort at the 
first possible moment, but simply because 
the more guns and planes and ships and the 
sooner they are completed the more American 
lives are saved—now. 

The possibilities, to be outlined in future 
avticles, are heartening But possibilities are 
far from actualities. A catalyst is needed, 
for, in the words of the Commander in Chief: 
“We have got to do perfectly unheard-of 
things.” 


The Record of This Young Man Speaks 
for Itself 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 16, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WINSTON-SALEM (N. C.) 
JOURNAL 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following article, appearing 
in the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
for December 13, speaks for itself: 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal of 
December 13, 1941] 


He’s oF JaP DESCENT, But A FIGHTIN’ AMERICAN 
(By Oliver Crawley) 


Arthur Tashiro, 22-year-old American of 
Japanese descent, was yesterday afternoon ac- 
cepted for enlistment in the United States 
Army through the Winston-Salem recruiting 
Office. 

‘T'll fight any of them—Germans, Italians, 
or Japanese,” he said as recruiting Sgt. G. B. 
Anderson finished fingerprinting him and 
issued instructions for his appearance at Fort 
Bragg. 

Tashiro, a former student at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, Boone, didn’t find 
volunteering for the Army very easy, for as 
he arrived in Winston-Salem the police de- 
persment met him at the bus station. 

He was taken to police headquarters and 
questioned, following a tip to the officers that 
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a Japanese man was on a bus en route to the 
city. He had been visiting friends in Kerners- 
ville and decided to make a second trip to get 
into the Army here. 

After questioning, Chief Walter F. Ander- 
son told newsmen that he was O. K. 

“It’s mighty embarrassing tc be cornered 
by the law like that,” Tashiro said. He added 
that citizens as well as law-enforcement offi- 
cers were on the alert. 


WELL KNOWN IN STATE 


The young American-born Japanese man is 
well known in the northeastern part of the 
State, having speut 2 years at Appalachian 
State Teachers College, being a brother to a 
landscape artist of Lenoir, and having visited 
in many North Carolina towns, including 
Mount Airy, Kernersville, Blowing Rock, and 
others. 

Tashiro said that he could not speak “one 
word” of Japanese and that he could count 
his Japanese friends on the fingers of his right 
hand. 

He said that he attended a private school, 
of which Congressman JERRY VoorHIs, now a 
member of th3 Dies committee, was head- 
master. Following the completion of the 
high school courses there he came to North 
Carolina anc went to school in Boone. 

CLASSIFIED A~1 

Being classified as A-1 by a Los Angeles 
Graft board caused him to stop school and 
wait for his call to the Army. He went be- 
fore the Forsyth selective-service board No. 1 
some time ago and asked that he be trans- 
ferred here so that he would be put into the 
Army with the chance of being with friends 
from this section. 

The local board told him that it would be 
January 14 before he could go into service. 
Not satisfied, Tashiro yesterday went to the 
United States Army recruiting station here 
and was accepted for enlistment. 

When asked about his opinion concerning 
the war, he said, “I feel, like most everyone 
else, that the Japanese Government pulled a 
treacherous act. I don’t «now anything 
about the Japanese Government and am no 
better informed than anyone else.” 


UNCLE IN WHO’S WHO 


An uncle of the Japanese Army recruit, 
Dr. Shiro Tashiro, head of a chemistry de- 
partment at the University of Cincinnati, 
is the only Japanese listed in Who’s Who, 
he said. 

A brother is connected with the Cincinnati 
General Hospital as brain surgeon; a sister is 
a@ concert pianist (was once run out of Japan 
under suspicion of not being sympathetic 
with the Government); another brother is 
buyer for a large California wholesale con- 
cern; and the remaining brother is in Lenoir. 

The dark-haired man told how his family 
lived in a New England State, being possibly 
the oniy Japanese family in the State. He 
said that he was the only member of the fam- 
ily who had “not settled down,” adding that 
he liked to travel. He was born in Seattle, 
Wash. 

While in college at Boone, Tashiro studied 
to be a teacher, majoring in English and 
history, he said. 

His brother, the Lenoir landscape engineer, 
was employed by the Boone institution in 
connection with campus-road engineering 
problems and the new science building there, 
he said. It was this connection that brought 
him to school in North Carolina. 

“I want to learn something while I’m in 
the Army,” he said, “such as radio or photog- 
raphy.” 

“They can send me to fight anywhere. 
I'll shoot at any Axis army they want me to,” 
he said. 

Tashiro had been traveling and writing for 
the Los Angeles Japanese Daily News as a 
free-lance man. 








Women Respond—All Ready To Share 
Patriotic Duties 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 23, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 





Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of December 17, 1941, the San Francisco 
Examiner published an editorial entitled 
“Women Respond—All Ready To Share 
Patriotic Liuties.” It is so timely that I 
am asking that it be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The editurial brings to mind those 
words of William Wordsworth, when he 
wrote: 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
A heart, the fountain of secret tears, 
And love. and thought, and joy. 


The article follows: 


|From the San Francisco Examiner of Decem- 
ber 17, 1941] 


WOMEN RESPOND—-ALL READY TO SHARE PATRI- 
OTIC DUTIES 


The women of San Francisco, like women 
throughout the land, are enlisting for the 
duration of the war 

Women do not want war—did not want war. 
They know with every pulse of their hearts 
the agony war may bring. 

But when the Nation is at war, personal 
feeling, sentiment for peace, is canceled by 
the greater force of patriotic zeal 

San Francisco women have been most ac- 
tive in assuming wartime duties, giving their 
time, their energy, the particular abilities 
which are the birthright of their sex, to the 
Nation 

They are enlisted under the voluntary regi- 
mentation of democracy in the many essential 
activities which they can perform so much 
better than men 

The Red Cross has needed their services, 
and they have enrolled 

The citizens’ defense council can find tasks 
for women, and they have volunteered for 
those tasks. 

They, have enrolled by hundreds in the 
American’s women’s volunteer services 

American women now realize what their 
Nation is fighting for—fighting for democracy 
and freedom in « sense not paralleled in any 
war of modern times. 

The Nazi-Fascist regime has debased 
women. In that “new order” of Hitler and 
Mussolini, women have been cast back to the 
ancient order of barbarous lands. Nazi-ism 
assumed but one importance to women, the 
routine of childbirth. 

In this century, women of the democracies 
have advanced further than in any previous 
age—they have won the baliot, they have 
gained places in the professions, colleges are 
open to them 

A Nazi-Fascist victory wouid jeopardize 
those gains. 

America—with Britain and its other demo- 
cratic associates in this war—is fighting for 
the independence of women. 

Instinctively women realize that, and are 
responding by giving their talents and ener- 
gies to aid the great cause. 
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It is gratifying that the women of Califor- 
nia, of San Francisco, have been so prompt 
in accepting their opportunity for patriotic 
service. 





What the Bill of Rights Means to Me 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 23, 1941 





ADDRESS OF DAILY CHILDS, OF LYNWOOD 
(CALIF.) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, we have just celebrated the one- 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our 
Bill of Rights, and it is very gratifying 
to all of us, I am sure, to observe that 
the youth of our Nation are taking a 
greater interest in our Constitution, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights, and our Amer- 
ican way of life than has been taken by 
the youth of our Nation for many genera- 
tions. 

Throughout our land on the 15th of 
December the boys and girls of our 
schools gave many fine programs in cele- 
bration of this anniversary, and we have 
read and heard many addresses that 
would do credit to the most outstanding 
of our present-day statesmen. 

One address that has been called to 
my attention was given at the Lynwood 
Junior High School at-Lynwood, Calif., 
by Daily Childs, a 15-year-old boy in the 
tenth grade. This address expresses so 
well the importance to our American 
way of life of the Bill of Rights, and this 
youth so clearly states the intention and 
meaning of these first 10 amendments 
to our Constitution that I desire to call 
this excellent address to the attention of 
every Member of Congress and to our 
whole Nation. I trust that every school 
throughout our land that receives a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD will turn to 
this address given by Daily Childs and see 
that it is read by every student of teen 
age. 

The following is a copy of the address 
referred to: 

Brooding over the darkened city lies a heavy 
fog. An acrid odor creeps along the quiet 
streets. Gas? No; as yet only the earth-held 
dankness of sea air. A light from a cigarette 
pricks the black. Anxious voices murmur. 
Two streams of light, forced upward by pow- 
erful searchlights, pierce the overcast sky. 
Another theater premiere? Yes; it is a first 
showing—the first showing of enemy aircraft 
over a peaceful land. A black-out featuring 
leaden missiles of death. 

This has been Holland. 

This has been France. 

This has been England. 

On December 8, 1941, this has become 
America. 

This has become my homeland. My par- 
ents and I are threatened. Not only are our 
lives in danger but something which is even 
more valuable. My life is only one small 
letter on the page of time. If I die, the world 
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has lost littie. If the American way of life 
dies, the world has lost eternity. 

The heart of our American way of life is 
the Bill of Rights whose strong pulsaticns 
send streams of life-giving energy to each 
American citizen whether his ancestry be 
English, Dutch, French, German, Chinese, 
or any of the other numerous nationalities of 
the world. For this is the land of the free, 
and we intend to keep it that way. We intend 
to preserve for our children this document 
which is the only one of its kind in the world 
The Bill of Rights is oniy part of another 
great writing the Constitution of the United 
States, but it is peculiarly representative of 
the very ideals for which our forefathers 
fought and died so valiantly. They fought 
with muskets, on foot, on horseback. They 
fought with prayers. We fight with machine 
guns, in jeeps, in tanks. But we, too, must 
also fight with prayers. This Bill of Rights, 
another term for the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution, gave privileges to the citi- 
zens of these United States of America. No 
foreign dictators sha!] take these rights from 
us. 

I was born an average American boy, a 
native son of California. In my younger years, 
having no responsibilities, I thought of life 
as one, big, continual party. I thought noth- 
ing and cared even less about the marveious 
opportunities offered me by America. Teach- 
ers and my parents alike tried to make me 
realize the importance of American ideals, 
but their teachings went in one ear and out 
the other 

However, as I grew older, I began to take 
things a little less for granted, and began to 
wonder why we alone out of so many other 
nations in the world had so many personal 
rights. Why have we been allowed to “pick 
daisies in the sunshine” while others have 
toiled under the hard hands of merciless dic- 
tators? Then came that day in school when 
I studied our Constitution. I was interested 
to learn how our Government works, the 
duties of our ieaders, the powers of Congress, 
and the many more facts stated in this docu- 
ment, but I was inspired by the first 10 
amendments for they affect me personally. 

The first amendment affects me in my 
relations to God. “For God so loved the world 
that he gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him shall not perish but 
have everlasting life.” For many years people 
have gathered to pray and give thanks to the 
almighty Ged. It has always been man’s 
desire to be able to gather peaceably for the 
purpose of following the reiigion which he 
himself believes in. It is mine, and yours, 
and the right of every American citizen to 
assemble together to worship the divine 
Father without fear of persecution. That 
right must never be denied to us. 

Closely interwoven with freedom of religion 
are the freedoms of speech, press, and assem- 
bly. I, like practically all other students, 
probably make the most use of my right of 
freedom of speech. Many are the times 1 can 
recall when I have talked bitterly of the way 
the President was handling things or cf how 
red the nose of Senator So-aad-So was, or 
perhaps even that I did not like the way the 
President combed his hair I ain not alone in 
making remarks like.these, but am cne of 
130,000,000 people who, in their everyday rou- 
tine, can say things for which people in for- 
eign countries are made to suffer the hard- 
ships of brutal concentration camps if they 
are ever suspected of thinking such things. 
It is my privilege to criticize my Government 
in time of peace. It is also my privilege to 
support my Government in time of war. I 
am granted the privilege of selecting my own 
friends and company and of assembling with 
them when and where I choose, as long as we 
do nothing outside the boundaries set by 
good sense and propriety. We can discuss 
freely matters pertaining to the Government 
or any other topic of interest that we may de- 
cide upon. Every once in a while my parents 
and I gather to discuss and give our own 
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opinions freely on matters of the world. We 
have no fear because we know the Bill of 
Rights guarantees and maintains for us this 
precious privilege. 

I am able to read a newspaper that con- 
tains the uncensored truth, instead of being 
forced to look at one whose only sections of 
truth are the comic strips and obituary col- 
umns. The Supreme Court of the United 
States just last week handed down a decision 
declaring that in the case between the Los 
Angeles Times and the California State courts, 
in which the courts accused the Times of 
having commented on “pending” court cases, 
the Times was not guilty on the grounds that 
our freedom of press should not be curtailed 
or molested. 

The right of the second amendment to keep 
and bear arms does not pertain to personal 
use, but to military use in order to secure the 
safety of the Nation. We are also protected 
from having soldiers quartered in our homes 
without our consent. 

The Bill of Rights serves as a protective 
shield in legal matters. I am not old enough 

- have any dealings in such matters, but I 
am kept informed of the happenings in gourts 
by the daily papers. I know that no one has 
a right to search .ay home without a warrant, 
ootained by giving good and plausible reasons 
for the action. No man has the right to ac- 
cuse another of doing something for which he 
would have to answer to the law, unless he has 
good and sufficient reasons which are worthy 
of recognition in court. Even then the ac- 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
publi: tricl by an impartial jury. The bail 
for a citizen accused of 4 crime shall not be 
excessive, nor shall cruel or unusual forms of 
punishments be forced upon one who has 
been found guilty. However, if a person is 
let cut on bail he should not attempt to evade 
prosecution by the forfeiture of the bail. 

In addition to guaranteeing legal protection 
for my parents and myself, the Bill of Rights 
by the ninth and tenth amendments insures 
many rights not mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion to my family and our neighbors, as well 
as to th State in which I live 

Such is the Bill of Eb ights, a strong hand to 
cling to in a world whose inhabitants no 
longer work contentedly in the sun, but a 
world whose very heart is filled with hate 
and distrust. Until a short time ago America 
was a neutral Nation, a tight-ropc walker 
hoveritg between life and oblivion. She has 
fallen from the rope of uncertainty but has 
landed safely in the net below, a closely woven 
net of coonerative effort held taut by the 

sands of all American citizens. Cooperation 
will save our Nation and will preserve for us 
and our children the American plan of living 
made possible by the Bill of Rights, the finest 
document ever drawn up by the hand of man. 





Still Deadlocked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the ReEcorD, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Post of December 23, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of December 23, 
1941] 


Srm.t DeapLockep—Lasor ACCEPTS, BUT IN- 
DUSTRY REJECTS GOVERNMENT PROPOSAL 


(By Alfred Friendly) 


President Roosevelt’s labor-industry con- 
ference recessed last night after 12 labor 
representatives accepted, but the 12 manage- 
meut delegates voted down a moderator’s 
proposal calling for a ban on strikes and lock- 
outs for the duration of the war and the 
submission of all labor disputes to binding 
arbitration. 

The deadlock, centered around the closed 
shop, was a continuation of one which had 
existed almost since the first day of the con- 
ference. It appeared last night as virtually 
unbreakable. However, the conferees agreed 
to reconvene at 2 p. m. today to hear further 
instructions, if any, from President Roose- 
velt. 

Meantime, the conference moderator, Wil- 
liam H. Davis, Chairman of the Defense 
Mediation Board, and associate moderator, 
Chairman E.sert D. THomas, of the Senate 
Labor Committee, are to report developments 
to Mr. Roosevelt this morning. 

The Government’s proposal, made yester- 
day morning by Senator THomas, provided: 

1. There shall be no strikes or lock-outs for 
the duration of the war. 

2. All disputes shall be settled by peaceful 
means. 

8. The President of the United States is 
requested to set up appropriate machinery for 
the settlement of disputes 

The labor delegates, six officers of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and six of 
the American Federation of Labor, including 
their presidents, votea tmanimously to accept, 
it was learned The industry conferees, heads 
of a dozen major defense corporations, cau- 
cused for 4 hours, and voted unanimously in 
the negative. 

Their objection, it was known, centered on 
the word “all” in the second proviso. The 
ir dustrialists have maintained that disputes 
involving the closed shop should not be sub- 
mitted to arbitration and that, in effect, the 
status quo of open and closed shops should 
be frozen for the duration of the war. 

Previously the labor delegates unanimously 
rejected an industry proposal banning strikes 
and lock-outs, setting up a war labor board 
to handle disputes, and promising arbitra- 
tion, if necessary, of all issues except the 
closed shop 

Labor conferees also submitted a proposal, 
similar to that of the industry delegates, pro- 
viding, however, that the closed-shop ob- 
jective, like all other issues, should come 
under the arbitration provision. 

Observers expressed little hope that either 
side would recede from its position. The in- 
dustry group met together again last night, 
however 

Speculation yesterday centered on what 
steps the President could take to meet the 
dilemma One suggestion was that he might 
promuigate Senator THomas proposal by 
Executive order, with the assurance of labor 
that they would accept it voluntarily. 

With a promise of lebor to abide by the 
procedure and not to strike, any refusal on 
the part of industry could be met by powers 
the President already enjoys as Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces to seize the fac- 
tories, labor sources pointed out. 
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Organized Labor and the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Tuesday, December 23, 1941 





TELEGRAM FROM MEMBERS, LOCAL 703, 
I. B. T., AND RELEASE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE 





Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following telegram 
and also a release signed by certain farm 
organizations: 


Cuicaco, ILt., December 22, 1941. 
Congressman SmirTH of Viginia, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Statements in Congress about Teamsters 
Local 703, American Federation of Labor, have 
enabled rank and file members to take heart. 
We have been robbed, abused, and mutilated 
by Witt Hanley, secretary-treasurer, local 703, 
who is the direct connection with the Capone 
syndicate in Chicago. This racketeer is ex- 
torting money from employers in market dis- 
trict under threat of strikes, receiving tre- 
mendous sums of money as Christmas pres- 
ents. Employees paying dues and assessments 
levied upon without any benefits. Whenever 
meeting is held. which is rare, goons hired 
by Witt Hanley as his bodyguard intimidate 
us with guns and clubs for asking embarrass- 
ing questicns. To ask a question is to lose 
your job the next day. Complaints to police 
department and State’s attorney are useless. 
Within a few minutes after complaint is 
made Hanley knows about’ it. The reasons 
are> Hanley’s son is policeman, acting as con- 
fidential man for Chicago police commis- 
sioner. Hanley’s daughter is confidential sec- 
retary to Dlinois Director of Labor Murphy. 
Both sor and daughter are in wonderful spots 
to aid him. The chief investigator of State’s 
attorney’s office is sponsoring Will Hanley. In 
addition Hanley’s attorney is State Senator A. 
Marovitz, who was attorney for William Bioff. 
For other notorious Capone hoodlums such as 
Winkler and for the ousted retail clerks 
union head, Max Caldwell. Marovitz receives 
$35,000 a year from the local union. Maro- 
vitz is lawyer for every Capone racketeer in 
Chicago. You have opportunity of helping 
membership now. Mr. Pegler has done noble 
service for labor in his exposés. Hanley’s 
action in stopping work on unloading pears 
is not sanctioned by Chicago American Fed- 
eration of Labor leaders nor by Chicago Team- 
sters Council officiais. American Federation 
of Labor officials in Chicago wholeheartedly 
support all efforts of President Roosevelt to 
win victory over Axis. 





(And 2,000 members of local 703, 
I. B. T., Chicago.) 


A statement on the subject of a closed 
shop, signed by the presidents of the three 
major farm organizations, was today sent to 
William H. Davis and members of the Presi- 
dent’s Labor-Industry Conference. The state- 
ment was signed by A. S. Goss, master, the 
National Grange; Edward A. O’Neal, president, 
American Farm Bureau Federation; and John 
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D. Miller, president, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, and reads as follows: 

“It has come to our attention through the 
press that your conference has reached a 
point in its deliberations where the closed 
shop issue remains as the outstanding ques- 
tion on which there is disagreement. 

“Since the principle of the closed shop 
raises the question of constitutional rights, 
and since a large majority of our citizens are 
opposed to the closed shop, we believe that 
the issue should be outlawed for the dura- 
tion of the war. 

“Farmers regard the principle of the closed 
shop as monopolistic. It is the antithesis of 
a free America. It operates to deny workers 
and other citizens the free exercise of the 
privileges and immunities which are right- 
fully theirs under the Constitution. We re- 
spectfully submit that the right to work is 
just as sacred as the right to strike. 

“We are also strongly opposed to the em- 
ployment of boycotts, secondary strikes, or 
hot cargoes, or any practices which inter- 
fere with the production, processing, manu- 
facturing, or distribution of the things the 
Nation needs, as being inimical to the unity 
of purpose essential to our winning the war. 
We are unalterably opposed to taking advan- 
tage of the Nation’s present extremity as a 
means of forcing these issues onto the Amer- 
ican public at this time. 

“An adequate food supply is essential to 
the prosecution of a successful war effort. 
The President has said, ‘Food is just as im- 
portant as munitions. The farmers of 
America are eager to produce every ounce 
of food and fiber needed to win this struggle. 
They deplore any policy which interferes with 
their efforts to accomplish this objective and 
which obstructs the distribution of food and 
other vital products to our armed forces, our 
Allies abroad and to the civilian population. 

“The organized farmers of America believe 
that nothing should be allowed to obstruct 
our war efforts.” 





Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of December 23, 1941: 


|[From the Washington Post of December 23, 
1941] 
PRICE CONTROL 

Public impatience with our slow progress 
toward the enactment of a real price-control 
bill is at last making an impression upon 
Congress. A bill reported to be in substan- 
tial accord with administration wishes has 
just been approved by a Senate Banking and 
Currency subcommittee Speedy action by 
the full committee and prompt consideration 
by the Senate depend upon the ability of that 
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body to rise to the national interest. The 
farm bloc is the chief obstacle. If they are 
willing to modify their attitude against 
reasor.able ceilings for farm prices, there is 
some hope of a strong bill coming out of 
the Senate. In that event the House, where 
the farm bloc is well entrenched, will be 
under pressure to retreat from its expressed 
opposition to such ceilings as shown in the 
bill which already has passed the House. It 
should be obvious by this time that prose- 
cution of the war will be seriously hampered 
without all-in price control. 

How much we have already paid for our 
neglect in this matter has been shown by 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson. Mr. 
Henderson told the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that on the basis of defense 
production already authorized by Congress 
the armament program will cost an extra 
$13,900,000,000 because of the rise in prices 
that has already occurred. If inflation should 
continue unchecked for the next 2 years, he 
estimates that $37,000,000,000 would be added 
to the cost of the defense program. The 
lessor. is plain; we must have a real price- 
control bill. 





The United States of America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, December 26, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF 
OHIO 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress delivered today by the senior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] before the 
Executives Club of Chicago and entitled 
“The United States of America at War.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the United States 
is at war. For months the people have dif- 
fered on the question ot our foreign policy— 
whether or not we should risk war to aid 
Britain; whether or not we should deliberately 
enter the war. That question has been set- 
tled. It may be an interesting theoretical 
discussion today as to who was right and 
who was wrong, but we can and we should 
adjourn that discussion and leave it to his- 
tory to decide. The position of intervention- 
ists and noninterventionists alike was always 
consistent with 100 percent support of any 
war which did occur. Past differences are 
forgotten by 95 percent of the people. They 
should be forgotten by all. 

For we are at war with the most military 
nations of the world, a war in which our 
very naticnal existence might come to be at 
stake. I have always felt confident and still 
feel confident that we could stand against 
the entire world and resist any attempt to 
invade this country. But this has been a 
war of surprises. No one could have pre- 
dicted any feature of it 6 months in advance. 
Even the successful defense of our own land 
depends upon wise leadership, fearless cour- 
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age, and the skillful organization of all our 
resources for that purpose. The American 
Nation is fully capable of being the most 
powerful military nation in the world. We 
are strong and brave and capable, and we 
have natural resources far beyond those of 
any other nation. But it is not merely a 
problem of strength and determination. 
Modern war requires more than cheering. 
It requires brains and organization to bring 
about a tremendous production of war ma- 
terials. The outstanding courage of our 
Army and our Navy will not avail unless they 
are supplied with the most modern equip- 
ment, weapons, and ammunition in unlim- 
ited quantities. The American people are 
wholly capable of winning this war—if wars 
can ever ke. won—and we are determined that 
we will do so. 

When. war came, the country was already 
largely on a war basis, but many other meas- 
ures must be taken. I, like all other Members 
of Congress, have been faced at once by a 
whole series of new measures raising the 
question of our proper attitude toward steps 
proposed by the national administration. 
How far should Congress accept blindly the 
measures presented and the powers and 
finances requested by the Executive and the 
Army and the Navy? How far should we 
surrender our own views to hasten any war 
program approved by the President? Mem- 
bers of the minority party are faced par- 
ticularly by the problem whether they should 
criticize the administration of the war— 
either the legislative measures proposed or 
the actual conduct of the war itself. These 
are not easy problems to decide. 

As a matter of general principle, I believe 
there can be no doubt that criticism in time 
of war is essential to the maintenance of any 
kind of democratic government. Perhaps 
nothing today distinguishes democratic gov- 
ernment in England so greatly from the 
totalitarianism of Germany as the freedom of 
criticism which has existed continuously in 
the House of Commons and elsewhere in 
England. Of course, that criticism should 
not give any information to the enemy. But 
too many people desire to suppress criticism 
simply because they think that it will give 
some comfort to the enemy to know that 
there is such criticism. If that comfort 
makes the enemy feel better for a few mo- 
ments, they are welcome to it as far as I am 
concerned, because the maintenance of the 
right of criticism in the long run will do the 
country maintaining it a great deal more 
good than it will do the enemy, and will 
prevent mistakes which might otherwise oc- 
cur. President Wilson Once said that criti- 
cism in time of war was even more necessary 
than in time of peace. Justice Holmes said 
in one of his brilliant opinions in the 
Supreme Court: “We do not lose our right 
to condemn either measures or men because 
the country is at war.” Not long ago Attor- 
ney General Biddle, speaking to the American 
Bar Association, said: “It is particularly im- 
portant at this time, when we are on the 
very edge of war, that we encourage forums 
which develop opinion and full discussion of 
the policies of government. * * * Every 
government can live only on criticism.” 

There will be newspapers and others in my 
State who wili attack me unless I accept the 
leadership and recommendations of the Presi- 
dent on every issue. I cannot find any au- 
thority for such a course. The duties im- 
posed by the Constitution on Senators and 
Congressmen certainly require that we exer- 
cise our own judgment on questions relating 
to the conduct of the war. They require that 
we do not grant to the President every power 
that is requested unless that power has some 
relation to the conduct of the war. They re- 
quire that we exercise our own judgment on 
questions of appropriations to determine 
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whether the projects recommended have a 
real necessity for the success of the war. Cer- 
tainly Congress must determine questions of 
fiscal policy. 

Nevertheless every problem must be ap- 
proached in a different spirit from that exist- 
ing in time of peace, and Congress cannot 
assume to run the war. Hardly a measure 
comes before us relating to the Army or the 
draft which does not raise a question as to the 
size of the army which we must prepare. 
Shall it be solely for the defense of the United 
States, requiring perhaps two and one-half 
million men, or shall it be sufficiently large so 
that we may be able to march to Berlin, 
which will require an army of perhaps 
8,000,000 men? I have always been opposed 
to the idea of an American expeditionary 
force. 1 still hope that it may not be neces- 
sary. I still hope that a peace, and a satis- 
factory peace, may come before that effort is 
necessary. But every war is an all-out war. 
I recognize that we must prepare for every 
effort which may under any circumstances be 
necessary to bring the war to a conclusion. 
If military men tell me, therefore, that an 
army of seven or eight million might be neces- 
sary, I shall vote for such an army and as 
much equipment as the administration deems 
necessary for such an army. On the other 
hand, I believe it is my duty to ask the Army 
how fast they can and will build up that 
army and how many men are necessary now. 
I believe Congress must determine the ques- 
tion of policy as to which ages and classes of 
men should be drafted. That is not a military 
question, but one of national policy. We do 
not wish to get an army any faster than we 
can absorb and train and equip it. Such a 
task as the invasion of Europe is one which 
will take many years. It should be carefully 
planned and drastic steps should be taken 
only in accordance with that plan and when 
required by that plan. 

There can’t be any business as usual, but 
we have established in America a great many 
real values, a standard of living which con- 
tributes to the health, welfare, education, 
and future success of every man and woman, 
and these should not be lightly abandoned 
except when it is really necessary for the 
purposes of the war and the planned con- 
duct of the war. There is no reason to upset 
every normal relationship until it is neces- 
sary. There is no use in throwing thousands 
of men out of work in small industries if by 
spreading the manufacture of equipment over 
a slightly longer period we do not in fact 
delay the final effort. I see no use in sending 
boys of 19 or 20 to war unless it is necessary 
to draft boys of that age in order to get 
enough men. I do not see the value of reg- 
istering men of 35 to 65. They aren’t going 
to be part of the armed forces of the United 
States. If we are ready to adopt a policy of 
drafting men for industry, then such regis- 
tration would be advantageous. But even 
the authors of the measure themselves do 
not claim that such a policy is in contem- 
plation, and certainly it should be subject to 
debate. Sooner or later it may be necessary 
to draft boys under 21 to get an adequate 
number of men in the Army without upset- 
ting too much the productive forces of the 
country, but I certainly have the right and 
duty to raise the question whether in fact it 
is necessary now. 

I am not impressed by the argument that 
any action must be taken for moral or psycho- 
logical reasons as suggested by Secretary 
Stimson. For a while let us forget psychol- 
ogy. Hardly a measure has been taken by 
our Government which has not been justi- 
fied in part by the effect which it will have 
on the psychology of the British or the Ger- 
mans or the Russians. Our Secretary of the 
Navy threatened war with the Japanese to 
scare them into peace. It isn’t always easy 
to judge psychological reactions of other peo- 
ples or of our own. I suggest that we decide 
what are the right things to do to win the 


military and naval war and make our plans 
to do it and then do it. 

If we carry out those plans with courage 
and determination, the psychological effect 
will take care of itself. If it is going to cheer 
up our allies to have us tell them what we 
are going to do, and we are sure we are going 
to do it, then let’s tell them; but if we prom- 
ise or imply that we are going to do some- 
thing, like lease-lend aid or drafting men for 
industry, when we haven't decided whether 
we will do it or not, or don’t know whether 
we can do it or not, then our failure to yer- 
form is going to hurt morale here and in 
other countries a good deal more later than 
it helps today.’ 

This is not a political war. We can’t talk 
Hitler to death. It is one in which we face 
hard, cold facts, and in which the people 
themselves must face those facts. To a large 
extent you must rely and we Members of Con- 
gress must rely on our military and naval 
chiefs and on their advice. No doubt many 
questions may come before us, like the rela- 
tive value of battleships and aircraft, whether 
or not more battleships should be built. I 
see no choice for Congress in matters of this 
kind except to follow the advice of the best 
military and naval experts we can find. I 
may have my own prejudices, but I recognize 
that I cannot know a great-deal about it. 

I am very hopeful that the President and 
the executive departments wili pursue the 
same policy; that military and naval questions 
will be determined on military and naval 
advice in accordance with that policy which 
will produce military and naval success; that 
it will not be determined by any consideration 
of the psychology of Americans or of British 
or of Russians. 

We must wake up to the tremendous un- 
dertaking in which we are involved. We 
must not fool ourselves, as we fooled ourselves 
in the compiete underestimate of Japan. I 
don’t like to see cartoons which lead people 
to any contempt for Hitler or Mussolini. Dis- 
like, even hatred, perhaps are justified. I 
don’t like to see headlines playing up some 
minor victory as if it were a complete Japa- 
nese defeat. I shudder sometimes when I 
hear the smoothly reassuring voices of radio 
commentators, when I know they themselves 
are not so sure. Why not face the real facts 
und the bad news as well as the good news? 
In the end that policy will iead to good and 
better news. 

Let us face the fact that our position in 
the Philippines is a difficult one, and the 
position of the English and the Dutch in the 
Far East still more difficult. Many Army 
officers in the past advocated a withdrawal 
from the Philippines on the ground that they 
could not be defended without an excessive 
expenditure of effort. There have been few 
naval officers who were willing to send the 
American fleet so far from its principal base 
at Hawaii. There were columnists and Sena- 
tors who said only a month ago that it wouid 
take us only 3 months to conquer Japan. 
American bombers were immediately to make 
a shambles out of Tokyo. The Japanese had 
no air force and no steel and no oil. They 
were supposed to be on the point of economic 
collapse. Let us not fool ourselves as to 
their strength. They can be beaten but it 
is going to take a lot longer than 3 months. 

Complete defeat of Hitler is an even more 
tremendous task. There are many who hope, 
especially in view of the Russian successes, 
that Hitler’s empire will collapse from within. 
It is a result intensely to be desired, but I do 
not think that we can consider it probable. 
Even if Hitler should fall, it is not certain 
that any German government would offer any 
surrender which would assure the complete 
elimination of aggression demanded by the 
American people today. So we must look for- 
ward to the possible necessity of crushing 
Hitler on land, and we must realize what a 
difficult task that is. The Army’s plan, re- 
vealed not long ago by the Chicago Tribune, 
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will certainly take from 5 to 6 years to carry 
out. This undoubtedly is the official esti- 
mate of the measures necessary to march to 
Berlin. We cannot begin to send the Army 
according to that plan until July 1943. We 
will not be ready to begin an offensive in 
Europe until 1945. Two years is the teast that 
anyone could estimate for a successful of- 
fensive. It is impossible to estimate the tre- 
mendous loss of life and injury to men which 
such an offensive would entail. Two million 
casualties is certainly not an unreasonable 
estimate. Even assuming that every step was 
successfully carried through, the monetary 
cost of such a military victory over Hitler is 
difficult to estimate, but I think it is fair to 
say that our public debt by the end of 5 vears 
of such an effort will be at least $150,- 

We should also face the fact that develop- 
ments might make the carrying out of such a 
military plan inadvisable or impussible, how- 
ever successful we may be in controlling the 
seas. I am no expert, but it seems to me that 
one great fact has developed in this war—that 
is the tremendous defensive value of a com- 
pletely adequate air force. Sensational 
bombing leads us to think of the airplane as 
an offensive weapon, and yet, when it comes 
to actual occupation of territory it has been 
strangely unsuccessful except when operating 
with a land force. Neither England nor Ger- 
many has been able to attack the other across 
& narrow strip of sea. Apparently, if the de- 
fensive air force is strong enough, no one 
can attack successfully across water unless 
the attacker first can put out of action that 
defensive air force. The use of airplanes at 
Hawaii appeared to be an offensive, but, as 
a matter of fact, its main purpose was to 
try to put out of action the offensive forces 
which could be used against Japan. The 
bombing of a country well defended by air 
forces results today apparently in a greater 
loss of money in the value of the bombers 
destroyed than the value of the plants and 
other property bombed. No fleet apparently 
can approach a hostile coast if there is a 
sufficiently large land-based air force pre- 
pared to defend that coast. In this fact lies 
our hope of successfully retaining the Philip- 
pines, even though the seas surrounding it 
were dominated by the Japanese. If this 
tendency does in fact develop, it may be a 
tremendous contribution to ultimate peace 
throughout the world, for it may produce 
a deadlock in which every continent and 
every island will be fully able to defend itself. 
As yet we cannot be certain and we can- 
not hesitate to prepare the army which can 
conquer Europe. 

Let us not underestimate any of our tasks. 
I believe the Government should give us 
bad news, as well as good news. I believe 
they should give it to us without propaganda. 
We have developed in Washington countless 
information bureaus and, nearly every one 
is engaged in propaganda—that is, in trying 
to give the most favorable possible light on 
the activity of the bureau which it represents. 
There seems to be too much of that tendency 
in the information bureaus dealing with the 
war. The sooner we know when anything is 
wrong, the sooner we realize the difficulty 
of our task, the sooner will the people be 
prepared for the sacrifices necessary to carry 
it through to the end. 

Congress does have the job of reasonable 
criticism. I think it has the job of criticiz- 
ing the conduct of the war when it is prop- 
erly subject to criticism. The surprise at 
Hawaii should, in my opinion, be investi- 
gated by committees of Congress, and not left 
entirely to the executive department. We 
might well investigate whether Secretary 
Hull told Secretary Knox the contents of the 
note which he submitted to the Japanese 
Government 10 days before, requiring them 
to withdraw from China, and which was not 
published until after the attack on Hawaii. 
Did Secretary Knox communicate to the ad- 
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miral that we had sent an ultimatum to 
Japan which in all probability they would 
not accept? Perhaps the fault at Hawaii was 
not entirely on the admirals and generals. 

Then I believe we should face the eco- 
nomic facts even before they are partially 
brought home to us by the tax bills of March 
15. The expenditures required for an all-out 
war, 10,000,000 men, and unlimited supplies 
for twice that number in our Army and 
other armies, are utterly incredible. They 
mean a complete dislocation of industry. 
They mean the destruction of many busi- 
nesses built up over a long period, and the 
suspension of many others, although there 
will be full use for those who are thrown 
out of work. For years we are going to be 
regimented, our prices fixed, our lives di- 
rected, our incomes reduced. If we devote 
half of our productive effort to war produc- 
tion, the other half is going to be much less 
than this people has used in times of peace. 
Even those who have money with which to 
buy will not be able to find the goods they 
would like to have. A deficit of $15,000,000,- 
000 a year for 5 years—and that is a con- 
servative estimate—is bound to force up 
prices. That, together with the taxes, will 
reduce the standard of living of countless 
men and women, particularly those on fixed 
salaries. Our great educational institutions 
are going to find that their student body 
and their income is cut in half, and some 
may not survive. No effort that this country 
has ever made will equal in proportion to our 
national income the tremendous effort which 
we now face. 

If we are going to avoid immediate infla- 
tion of prices, every man and every woman 
and every special group, the farmers, the 
workmen, are all going to have to surrender 
the benefits which they might temporarily 
derive from a rise of prices and wages. And 
no matter how well our finances are run, 
the chances are the Government will owe 
$150,000,000,000 when the war is over. There 
won’t be any more property than there was 
when the war began; perhaps less. The 
money will have been spent, with little to 
show for it in tangible property. United 
States bondholders will have a lien on all 
the rest of our property for the face amount 
of their bonds, and there is only about 
$150,000,000,000 of productive property in the 
United States, apart from the farms and 
homes. To put it another way, there will 
be tickets issued for $300,000,000,000 worth 
of earning property, and there will only be 
$150,000,000,000 worth in existence. That 
property is going to have to carry all its 
owners and also the Government bond own- 
ers. Such a condition will subject all enter- 
prise to such a tremendous double burden 
as to destroy incentive and further saving 
and all the other normal American processes 
which have made this country what it is. 
Perhaps the very owners of the property will 
prefer a capital levy to get the value of the 
tickets down to the value of the property 
itself, so the machinery of production can 
get to work again. Perhaps we will have to 
inflate prices 100 percent. Anything would 
be better than an all-out inflation of the 
currency, redistributing wealth in the most 
unfair and dangerous way possible. 

A strong fiscal policy can reduce somewhat 
the dangers that we face. Nondefense ex- 
penditures can certainly be cut. I believe 
that within 6 months we can abolish 
Work Projects Administration and Civilian 
Conservation Corps and National Youth Ad- 
ministration. We can avoid the billion dol- 
lars’ worth of pork-barrel projects now in 
the public-works bill. A tremendous differ- 
ence can be made if the defense program 
itself is administered with avoidance of 
waste. Congress is hardly in a position to 
do that, but the executive departments can 
if they will. 

On the other hand, an unsound fiscal pol- 
icy may bring the country to bankruptcy 
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and complete inflation. That has been the 
result of many wars in many nations. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau has taken a correct stand 
in favor of reducing the Government deficit, 
reducing expenses and increasing taxes, but 
unfortunately he is not prodominant in the 
present administration. The Government 
economists at the heart of the New Deal are 
just as strong for the theory of Government 
spending today as they have been during 
the past 10 years. They are confident that 
a people can spenc. itself into prosperity, and 
their only regret ahout the $20,000,000,000 
increase in debt during the thirties is that 
it was not sufficiently large. The National 
Resources Planning Board is already pre- 
paring a program of great public works to 
be undertaken after the war. They are per- 
fectly delighted about the effect of the de- 
fense frogram, which they say “has set in 
motion a connected series of forces which 
will in time go far toward attaining the goal 
of full employment. Given our resources, 
equipment, techniques, and skills, only that 
decision, only that courageous implementa- 
tion of the will to do was required to re- 
lease the log jam of idle plants and idle 
men.” 

The National Resources Planning Board 
does not even mention the fact that, besides 
the courageous implementation of the will 
to do, we had to increase the Government 
debt by $20,000,000,000 in 2 years. One of 
the members of the Board, Mr. Yantis, testi- 
fying in November before a Senate commit- 
tee, said regarding the public-works program 
after the war: 

“I haven’t said anything about the finan- 
cial side because I think those of you on the 
committee realize as fully as I do that the 
wealth to pay the bill is created in the doing 
of the particular things that will be done 
if they be useful. Wealth is created by the 
application of human energy and skill to re- 
sources, creating things to satisfy human 
wants; indirectly, even leaf raking creates 
wealth.” 

That is the kind of nonsense which inspires 
the present post-wa: planning within the 
administration and affects its present fiscal 
policy. If that kind of philosophy does domi- 
nate the Government’s policy, we will be 
ruined long before the war is over. Mr. 
Eccles, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Currie, and Mr. 
Mordecai Ezekiel all believe in the efficacy of 
Government spending. Fortunately, Con- 
gress does not agree with them in theory, 
although it sometimes does in practice. Con- 
gress, therefore, has the task of constantly 
guarding the soundness of the difficult war 
policy. I hope that we may well perform it. 
After the first World War we returned rapidly 
to the basic system of American freedom and 
free enterprise. We must certainly maintain 
our system so that that return can again 
occur when this war ends. 

The Government today is getting more and 
more into business, far more than it was in 
the first World War. It is coming to domi- 
nate the banking business. Home financing 
depends more and more on the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. We have a plan in Con- 
gress to nationalize the whole business of 
making loans to farmers. Mr. Morgenthau 
desires to limit every business to a profit 
of 6 percent, which, of course, would de- 
stroy many businesses and force the Gov- 
ernment to finance or replace them. We 
must face the fact that the excess-profits 
tax is going to rise very close to 100 percent. 
Very few people are coming out of this war 
financially as well off as they went in, let 
alone better off. But certainly we must per- 
mit the retention of sufficient profits to keep 
the business alive and capable of being 
financed from private sources. Many of the 
new industrial plants will be owned by the 
Government. Whether they will ever be re- 
turned to private industry, any more than 
Muscle Shoals was returned to private indus- 
try, may well be doubted, unless Congress is 
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constantly on guard, and determined to re- 
store a system of privately owned and oper- 
ated enterprise. 

The solution of labor problems by Govern-« 
ment seizure of plants, even when the em- 
ployer is in no way to blame, shows the com- 


| plete lack of interest of the present admin- 


istration in preserving private industry. Will 
those plants ever be surrendered? A steady 
determination to increase the strength of 
labor leaders has made more and more diffi- 
cult the maintenance of successful enter- 
prise. 

Perhaps I have painted too black a picture. 
Of course it depends largely on the motives 
and intentions of those who are administer- 
ing the Government. But of one thing I am 
confident. If no effort is made by Congress 
to combat the steady slide toward government 
bankruptcy and government operation of 
business, the picture at the end of the war 
will be as biack as I have painted it. We 
must do everything possible to win the war, 
and make every sacrifice that is necessary, 
but we have the task of preserving the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise. We must 
grant powers dangerous to freedom and to the 
Bill of Rights; we cannot help building up a 
debt dangerous to the safety of the Nation; 
and yet we can keep constantly in mind the 
preservation of the fundamentals of our sys- 
tem. We can constantly oppose excessive 
grants of power not really necessary for the 
war. We can struggle to reduce the deficit. 
We can preserve an underlying condition 
which will permit the administration in power 
at the end of the war to restore the American 
system under which we have grown up and 
in which we believe. 

In particular, we must subject any pro- 
posais for the period after the war to the 
most intense public discussion. The Repub- 
lican Party must develop its own program 
to deal with the foreign situation and with 
the domestic situation that we will then face. 
It must be an <cffirmative program for the 
restoration of a free-enterprise system, better 
than that we have had, combined with ade- 
quate assistance to the lower-income groups. 
It must include a complete repudiation of 
the spending philosophy which dominates so 
many branches of the Government today. It 
must provide a plan of establishing and 
maintaining peace in the world, so that our 
children will never again face the situation 
which we face today. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress delivered by me at dedication of 
Army chapel at Indiantown Gap, Pa., 
November 9, 1941: 


I do not know whether or not I am telling 
you anything new, but many years ago your 
Congress wrote into the statute books that 
“all regimental chaplains and post chaplains 
shall, when it may be practicable, hold appro- 
priate religious services for the benefit of the 
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commands to which they may be assigned to 
duty, at least once on each Sunday.” 

It is fit‘ing, therefore, that we should vb- 
serve the law and see that it may be prac- 
ticable, from the standpoint of a meeting 
house, at least. When we have done that, 
it becomes the job of these very splendid 
and talented chaplains identified with the 
Army to get you men out, and I hope that 
they do not find that a difficult task. 

I do not know what your experience has 
been, but the services I have attended, con- 
ducted by Army chaplains, I have found well 
worth while. I have not left one without a 
sense of having been much enriched, and I 
have no doubt that those of you who at- 
tended their services have been comforted 
and benefited, as I have been. 

Many of the forebears of those of you I 
am addressing came to America to avoid re- 
ligious persecution and to be free to worship 
God according to their own beliefs and in 
the way of the faiths which they had em- 
braced, and our Constitution has guaranteed 
the right of religious freedom down through 
the years. Be you Catholic or Protestant, 
gentile or Jew, your religion ts preserved to 
you, and what a wonderful thing that is to 
those of us who have been reared in the raiths 
of our fathers—the inalienable right to wor- 
ship according to our convictions; the in- 
alienable right to worship Almighty God, the 
Ruler of the Universe, the keeper of our des- 
tinies. 

My friends, it is because we are a religious 
people that America stands today the world’s 
foremost democracy. I say that because I 
believe that without the inspiration of the 
faiths we have, without the will and guidance 
of Divine Providence, we could not have sur- 
vived the many trials which have beset us 
as a nation since the dawn of our Republic. 

We are a God-fearing people and a people 
who have sought God’s guidance in the course 
of our private and national lives. Our Presi- 
dents have all been God-fearing men, and so 
have our great military and naval leaders of 
bygone days, and so are our great defense 
leaders today. And I am confident, my 
friends, that today, as of yore, by far the 


larger number of those making up the ranks | 


of our armed forces truly are Christian 
soldiers. As long as that obtains I have faith 
that our course will be onward. 

I remember back in 1935, when I visited 
our Military Establishment in Hawaii, I was 
impressed by the fact that all we had in the 
way of a place of worship for the huge garri- 
son at Schofield Barracks was a little chapel 
about the size of one we would find in a little 
community of four or five hundred families. 
My committee immediately protested that 
situation and initiated a move to have it 
remedied. I have since visited other posts 
where no exclusive places of worship had 
been provided. It goes against the grain to 
walk into an Army post and see it wholly 
devoid of places of assemblage exclusively for 
religicus worship. It does not mean that 
God has beef forgotten, but it does mean 
that God has not been given proper priority. 
A church has equal priority with a place of 
domicile, and both should become available 
simultaneously. 

It does my heart good to see these chapels 
we are dedicating today. They stand as a 
reaffirmation of our faith in God, of our faith 
in religion, of our faith in the good that en- 
sues from the truths we hear from the pulpits 
of these edifices; and, in closing, I want to 
express the hope that you will avail your- 
selves of the opportunity they afford for as- 
sembling in mass worship of the supreme 
leader of leaders, Almighty God. 


‘is so obvious as to be indisputable. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE COLORADO 
SPRINGS (COLO.) GAZETTE 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I desire to include the following 
editorial from the Colorado Springs 
(Colo.) Gazette: 


[From the Colorado Springs (Cclo.) Gazette] 
CENSORSHIP TWO-EDGED 


It is an unfortunate aspect of the situation 
that the approach to censorship in this coun- 
try is being made on the basis of how much 
information can be denied rather than what 
it is necessary to withhold—that is, censor- 
ship, in planning at least, seems to flow from 
@ positive rather than a negative purpose. 

The need of suppressing any military infor- 
mation that might be of value to the enemy 
It is 
equally apparent that this can be done with- 
out any very drastic controls. For one thing, 
no agency of communication will knowingly 
contribute anything to the enemy, and every 
such agency will gladly cooperate to the 
utmost with Government to insure that such 
information is not passed on. That was 
proved in the World War when formal censor- 
ship was rejected by Congress. 

Moreover, Government Las powerful weap- 
ons in its control of facilities for the trans- 
mission of information beyond national bor- 
ders and in its control of military news 
sources in themselves. 

When, therefore, censorship veers toward 
the blue-pencil idea the suggestion is of evil 
rather than good, for censorship in itself is 
an evil thing tolerated only in face of greater 
evil. If in an effort to keep military infor- 
mation from the enemy, necessary or useful 
or desirable information is kept from the peo- 
ple themselves, censorship has defeated its 
cwn purpose and become inimical. It is as 
much necessary ir the conduct of war that 
& people be informed of what is being done 
as that the enemy be denied such informa- 
tion. The nervousness and unrest during 
the more than a week of silence following 
the Hawaiian attack evidences that. 

It is necessary also that Congress be fully 
informed to provide a check on the respon- 
sible war administration and to insure that 
the conduct of war reaches and is main- 
tained on a level of highest efficiency. 
Whether designedly so or not, censorship 
works to an opposite end. Because it is 
easy, the tendency is to withhold what is un- 
desirable for public consumption as well as 
what might be valuable to the enemy. 

The people must concern themselves with 
such matters, and the time for concern is 
when new powers are being asserted. Free- 
dom of speech is basic in free government 
and cannot be infringed beyond the absolute 
needs of national security. The question is 
not one at all of intent but of possibility. 
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Air Power Is Dominant in Modern 
Warfare 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) 
SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include an editorial from the Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph of Monday, 
December 22. I concur in its expressions. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph 
of December 22, 1941] 
IN THE NEWS 

There is good news from Washington— 
live news—up-to-date news. 

An appropriation by Congress which was 
to have been used to build battleships has 
been diverted to construction of more mod- 
ern and more useful vessels. 

Battleships take 5 years to build and 5 
minutes to blow up. 

This modern war might, to be sure, last 
5 years—especially if we did not have sense 
enough to use modern fighting machines 
and methods. 

But when we got the battleships at the 
end of the 5 years -hey would only be more 
out-of-date than they are now, and they 
would only be better targets for better bomb- 
ing planes. 

Alaric the Goth said of the serried ranks 
of the mighty armies of Rome: 

“The thicker the grass the easier it is to 
mow.” 

The barbarians of today whom we aie 
fighting might easily say of the cumbrous 
battleships: 

“The bigger the target the easier it is to 
hit.” 

If they have not said it, at least they have 
done it. 

That fact is distressingly plain now. 

Even the bureaucrats admit it. 

Bureaucrats, folks, are as a rule perfectly 
well-meaning gentleman with concrete think 
tanks. 

When an idea gets in the concrete it never 
gets out. 

It is preserved unchanged and unchange- 
able, like fossii fish in silurian strata, for fu- 
ture generations to wonder at. 

Nothing but bitter experience blasts the 
concrete. 

Experience is expensive. 
we afford? 

Look at the case of Ericsson. 

He invented the ironclad Monitor. 

He explained to the bureaucrats that the 
day of the wooden warship was passed. 

He tried to bore into the concrete. 

He established scientifically that the shots 
from wooden battleships would glance from 
his Monitor’s rounded iron side, while his 
shots would penetrate the wooden planks 
of the out-of-date battleship. 

No mental vibration from the bureaucrats. 

They laughed at the Monitor’s impregnable 
turret and cailed it a pill box. 


How much can 
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They laughed until the pills from the pill 
box saved what was left of the wooden Fed- 
eral fleet at Hampton Roads from the attacks 
of the Confederate ironclad, the Merrimac. 

So was the day of the ironclad ushered in. 

Now the day of the unwieldy, inordinately 
expensive battleship is done, and the bomb- 
ing plane is king. 

We all know it today. 

General Mitchell knew it 20 years ago 

He burst forth one bright morning in 
Washington with the revolutionary assertion 
that airplanes were going to decide the next 
war 

That made al) the aged bureaucrats mad as 
wet hens. 

They were still shadow boxing with the 
last war. 

They vigorously and viciously rejected Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s prediction. 

The general became unpopular in Wash- 
ington. 

Then the general made himself still more 
objectionable to the antiquated bureaucratic 
chairwarmers by proving his contentions 

He got permission to blow up one of our 
old battleships which was on its way to the 
scrap heap. 

He dropped some bombs in it from air- 
planes overhead and “down went McGinty 
to the bottom of the sea.” 

Mitchell’s point was established, but the 
bureaucrats were not convinced—or at least 
not defeated. 

It was easier for them to get rid of General 
Mitchell than it was to abandon their hide- 
bound point of view. 

So the general retired from the Army under 
persecution and conducted his campaign for 
modern methods of warfare as a private 
citizen. 

For a quarter of a certury—without, of 
course, the knowledge or authority of General 
Mitchell, but with firm conviction and de- 
termination—these newspapers have striven 
to secure adequate fleets of airplanes for 
American defense and offense on sea and on 
land. 

Long before the outbreak of the present 
wai your columnist wrote: 

“The way to halt and hamper an invading 
army is with airplanes. 

“The way to destroy an attacking fleet is 
with airplanes 

“The next war will be fought in the air 
and won in the air.” 

The best American military opinion now 
sustains this view 

On September 24 of this year this column 
reproduced the views of the distinguished 
military expert, Li. Col. Thomas R. Phillips, 
member of the General Staff of the United 
States Army. 

The high spot of Colonel Phillips’ article, 
written for Ordnance, a military journal, was 
the statement that: 

“The bomber has made the American coast 
impregnable to invasion. 

“This is the most important fact that can 
be deduced from the European war.” 

So, folks, it looks as if we were a little bit 
of all right, as ur insular allies say. 

We are going to stop making battleships 
which will be available and out of date 5 
years from now, and we are going to make 
bombing planes which are up to date and 
which will be ready today and tomorrow 

And no nation or combination can make 
airplanes as fast and as formidably as our 
Nation 

And no people can fly and fight them as 
effectively as our American boys. 

So rest assured, fellow Americans— 

The next war—which is this war—we will 
fight and we will win in the air. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE STATE 
SENATE OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, uncer 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
adopted by the State Senate of Illinois 
on December 23, 1941, memorializing the 
Congress to enact necessary laws for the 
abolishment of discrimination on account 
of race, creed, or color in all departments 
of the Government, including the Army, 
Navy, and aviation, and in all defense 
contracts let in all parts of America: 


Whereas our country is now facing a great 
crisis and it is absolutely necessary that all 
peoples of its citizenry be united for the pro- 
tection of the country; and 

Whereas all manpower is seriously needed 
in the Army, Navy, aviation, and production 
of material vitally necessary for the carrying 
out of an all-out program to gain victory 
over those who have so viciously attacked 
these the United States of America and all 
it stands for; and 

Whereas there are those of our country 
who have and now are discriminating 
against a large minority group of American 
citizens who have always proven loyal and 
patriotic and who are now ready to give of 
their all in defense of the country of which 
they are citizens; and 

Whereas this minority group have been re- 
fused participation in the Navy of this coun- 
try because of their race and color and a full 
recognition in the field of aviation on. the 
same basis of qualifications as other Amer- 
ican citizens; and 

Whereas the President of these United 
States of America, the Honorable Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, has issued an order to the effect 
that there be no discrimination in any part 
of the Government or in employment on 
contracts let by it to private industry on 
account of race, creed, or color; and 

Whereas there are ‘hose who still disregard 
this order, the disobedience of which de- 
prives the United States of America of valu- 
able services for its protection: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Illinois, as- 
sembled in special session for the purpose of 
furthering national defense, That the senate 
memorialize the Congress of the United States 
of America to give due and fair consideration 
to enacting whatever laws are necessary for 
the abolishing of all discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color in all departments of 
the Government, including the Army, Navy, 
and aviation, and in ali contracts let for na- 
tional defense in all parts of America; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be 
hereby instructed to send a copy of this reso- 
lution to the President of the United States 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and to each United States Sena- 
tor and Member of Congress from Illinois. 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY FROM B. K. BETTELHEIM, 
DEADWOOD, 8. DAK. 





Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp for 
the consideration of the Members a letter 
which was written to the Secretary of the 
Treasury by Mr. B. K. Bettelheim, attor- 
ney at law, of Deadwood, S. Dak., out- 
lining certain suggestions for tax levies 
in the next revenue measure. All of us 
recognize and willingly accept the fact 
that our war efforts will necessitate an 
increased individual tax load. Our task 
as Members of Congress is to try and ar- 
range for a distribution of that burden 
as equitably as possible, and in that con- 
nection Mr. Bettelheim’s suggestions ap- 
pear worthy of consideration. 

The letter follows: 


DECEMBER 17, 1941. 
Hon. HENRY MORGENTHAU, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I would like to offer some sug- 
gestions with regard to taxation, which strike 
me as being advisable: 

1. A regulation that would limit the 
amount that a corporation can deduct as 
expenses for salaries, fees, bonuses, and all 
forms of compensation, directly or indirectly, 
payable to Officers or directors. This, of 
course, would necessitate a sliding scale, and, 
I believe, could perhaps be computed on the 
basis of the number of emplcyees of the 
corporation, a suggested form of steps being 
as foliows: 

Corporation with 1 to 5 employees, $2,500. 

Corporation with 5 to 25 employees, $5,000. 

Corporation with 25 to 100 employees, 
$7,500. 

Corporation with 100 to 250 employees, 
$12,500. 

Corporation with 250 to 500 employees, 
$17,500. 

Additional steps could be added to this, 
and for the larger corporations the rate per 
hundred could be figured on the basis of 
additional hundreds of employees. 

2. I believe the small taxpayer will take to 
increased rates of taxation much better if a 
limit at the upper end of the scale were made, 
such as is being done in England, so that no 
one would make over, say, $25,000, regardless 
of what his income might be 

The foregoing suggestions are Offered in 
light of conditions that the writer has ob- 
served and comments that he has heard. 
Hoping that you can give the same reason- 
able consideration, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
Rice & BETTELHEIM, 
By B. K. BErTreLHEIM. 
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Air Supremacy - Will Be Deciding Factor 
in Winning This War 
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INTERVIEW FROM THE ELKINS (W. VA.) 
INTER-MOUNTAIN 





Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, while 
in my home city earlier this week an in- 
terview appeared in the Elkins (W. Va.) 
Inter-Mountain of Tuesday, December 
23, which is as follows: 


{From the Elkins (W. Va.) Inter-Mountain 
of December 23, 1941] 


Great Arr Force Is SEEN BY RANDOLPH AS WAR 
EssENTIAL-—INTERVIEWED HERE ON VIEWS 
oF Present WoRLD War 


“Air supremacy will win this war,” Repre- 
sentative JENNINGS RANDOLPH said here today 
when asked by an Inter-Mountain reporter 
for his views on the world struggle in which 
the United States is engaged. 

Representative RANDOLPH came to Elkins 
by American Airlines plane on Monday after- 
noon, taking advantage of the holiday lull 
in congressional proceedings, but returned 
to his office at Washington on the afternoon 
plane today. 

In discussing the war he expressed com- 
plete confidence that the United States will 
win the struggle into which we were forced 
by Japanese aggression. 


AIR-POWER ADVOCATE 


For the past 10 years, in and out of Con- 
gress, he has been a strong advocate of air 
power as an important medium of national 
defense. 

Continuing in response to questions re- 
garding our participation in the war, he said 
that “our strategy in the Pacific must be 
based on the recognition of air power as 
the dominant factor in modern fighting. It 
is no carping criticism, but sound fact that 
this Nation must utilize to a much greater 
degree its fighting forces in the sky. 

“It is gratifying to know that flying 
admirals and flying generals are being placed 
in supreme cOmmand of our forces in the 
Philippines and elsewhere. 

“Already in the Pacific American, British, 
and Japanese battleships have been sunk by 
torpedo-carrying aircraft. Our land and sea 
forces are important, but in any offense or 
defense we must protect these units by a 
hard-hitting air force. 

“Our Army and Navy heads have rather 
reluctantly acknowledged the necessity of air 
strength. They are beginning to plan the 
conflict against the Axis Powers with an eye 
trained on the effectiveness of bombers and 
other fighting aircraft. 


“PARAMOUNT THEATER 


“The paramount theater of war is in the 
air, and we must increasingly produce planes, 
trained pilots, and all types of modern fight- 
ing equipment. 

“Two years ago we had approximately 22,000 
men in our Air Corps. Today it is close to 
200,000. We must revise former estimates and 
create an air force of one million and one- 
half. This will be almost the size of our 
present Army. 

“In speaking of air power, it is appropriate 
to state that Prime Minister Churchill is in 
our country after having flown here. It is 


also noteworthy that Secretary of the Navy 
Knox flew to Hawaii and back and brought 
us first-hand factual information only a few 
days after the treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The plane made these journeys 
possible. 

“It is my considered opinion that Hitler 
and his allies are on the downward path. 
There is a unity of command now being 
formulated in Washington. 

“We are determined to win. I have com- 
plete confidence that by all-out production, 
plus service and sacrifice, ultimate victory 
shall be ours.” 





Report of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 


tures 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on the 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, and as one who for a long 
period of years has been an advocate of 
economy in the civil functions of govern- 
ment, I commend to the Congress and 
the country at large the report of the 
committee which has just been released. 

This report—which I wish to empha- 
size is preliminary in nature and will be 
followed by further recommendations for 
economy—calls for savings of $1,300,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. Additional savings of $415,000,000 
could be ‘affected by legislative action 
covering certain impounded funds into 
the Treasury. The details of these 
amounts are set forth in the report, 
which is now available to Members and 
the press. 

As the preliminary report states, econ- 
omy in Government was desirable even 
before war was declared, while now it is 
absolutely imperative. Extravagance and 
waste have already been _ tolerated 
too long. They have aggravated the 
difficulties inherent in the financing of 
our gigantic and unprecedented war ef- 
fort. The time has come when direct 
action to eliminate waste and nonessen- 
tial functions of Government can be 
postponed no longer. We must strip our 
governmental machinery for action as 
our men-of-war have stripped for action. 
Our whole effort must be concentrated 
on winning the war. Every dollar spent 
for some needless function of Govern- 
ment, and every dollar spent extrava- 
gantly or wastefully, means just that 
much less for guns and planes and tanks 
and ships. We cannot carry any “excess 
baggage” when we are engaged in fight- 
ing for our continued existence as a free 
people. 

Before many months, our citizens are 
going to be required to completely read- 
just their daily lives because of the needs 
of the defense program, They are going 
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to be obliged to give up many things to 
which they have become accustomed in 
the past, both luxuries and necessities. 
They are going to be required to pay 
greatly increased taxes in addition to 
the already heavy burden they now 
shoulder. It is not too much to ask that 
the Government make some sacrifices, 
also. 

It is to be noted that most of the re- 
ductions recommended at this time are 
in connection with so-called depression 
activities, which, because of increase in 
industrial activity arising out of the de- 
fense program, can hardly be said to be 
justified any longer. No essential func- 
tions of Government are proposed to be 
eliminated. In later reports, however, 
suggestions will be made for economies 
in connection with other operations. A 
good deal of work remains to be done in 
the way of further investigations, for 
which there was not time prior to mak- 
ing this first preliminary report. The 
committee proposes to study the func- 
tions of each department and agency in 
detail, just as it has in the case of the 
Department of Agriculture. They, too, 
will come in for their share of reduc- 
tions. 

The Congress and the country must 
realize that the reductions proposed by 
the committee cannot be made effective 
without legislative action. It is to be 
hoped that under the leadership of the 
President, steps will be immediately taken 
to translate the recommendations of the 
committee into law. 

Economy is something which we all 
favor in the abstract, but shy away from 
when it is to be applied to some activity 
in which we have a personal interest. 
Unless each group which is affected co- 
operates in enacting the necessary legis- 
lation to bring about the economies which 
are recommended, there can be no ex- 
pectation of achieving them. The elimi- 
nation of unnecessary expenditures helps 
as much to win the war as the payment of 
taxes or the purchase of defense bonds. 
Let us therefore give heed to our pa- 
triotism and ignore our selfish interest. 

For many years I have been urgng 
economy in Government, and I am glad 
that at last a concerted effort is being 
made to bring about definite results along 
that line. The resolution by Senator 
Byrp, under which the Joint Committee 
on the Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures was created, is similar 
to one I have had pending for a long 
time, and I was both honored and pleased 
by my appointment as a member of that 
committee. Along with the other mem- 
bers, I have devoted a great deal of time 
and study to the problem of ascertaining 
wherein economies could best be made, 
and I feel that we have made a good 
beginning. I hope our report will meet 
with the approval of the Congress and 
the country. 

In closing, I cannot refrain from pay- 
ing tribute to the zeal and persistence of 
our able chairman, Senator Byrp, who 
succeeded where others have failed in 
finally bringing about the creation of an 
economy committee. He has been per- 
haps the outstanding exponent of econ- 
omy, and it was fitting and proper that 
he should be chosen to head the com- 
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mittee of which he may be said to be the 
father. No man in Congress possesses a 
wider knowledge or more intimate grasp 
of the many functions of our present-day 
governmental machinery than Senator 
Byrp, and whatever credit may be due 
for the presentation of the report must 
go largely to him. 

If the work of the joint committee is to 
achieve its purpose, it is essential that the 
people of the country aline themselves 
squarely behind the report. This they 
can do by writing their Congressmen and 
Senators, indicating their approval and 
insisting that legislation be enacted to 
translate the recommendations of the 
committee into law. If the people will 
arouse Congress to the need for action, 
they will be doing their country a distinct 
service, 





A Sioux Indian Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, December 26, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE SIOUX FALLS 
(8. DAK.) DAILY ARGUS LEADER 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include in the Rrecorp 
an article from the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) 
Daily Argus Leader for December 17, 
which mentions some of the activities 
and accomplishments of Miss Ella De- 
loria, a Yankton Sioux Indian from 
South Dakota, who has distinguished 
herself in the work which she has under- 
taken. The account of Miss Deloria’s 
achievements is illustrative of the fine 
work that is being done by representa- 
tives of the Sioux Nation, and is indica- 
tive of what can be done by others who 
have the opportunity for higher educa- 
tion. The article follows: 


[From the Sioux Fall (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader of December 17, 1941] 


Ella Deloria, a South Dakota Sioux Indian 
woman and a graduate of All Saints School, 
continues to distinguish herself in the East. 

Mrs. W. A. Parsons, of Palisade, N. J., was 
delighted to meet Miss Deloria the other day 
while visiting in Pembroke, N. C., where Miss 
Deloria was staging a pageant, The Life Story 
of a People, which attracted much attention. 

“My thrill was to talk to Miss Deloria, the 
author and pageant director,” writes Mrs. 
Parsons, “and learn quite incidentally that 
she is a native of my native State and a grad- 
uate of a school I attended in Bishop Hare’s 
day and have always loved though I have 
been out of touch with it nearly 40 years. 

“It seems to me something for South Da- 
kota people to know that clear over here one 
of their daughters is doing significant things 
that people are praising and coming from all 
around to see. 

“Miss Deloria told me that after gradu- 
ating from All Saints and attending Oberlin 
College in Ohio for her undergraduate work 
she went to Columbia University, where she 
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finished, and then returned to All Saints as 
a teacher. 

“She has since been engaged in anthro- 
pology research for i2 years at Columbia, 
working closely with the famous dean of 
American anthropologists, Dr. Franz Boas. 
She has published books and monographs on 
Sioux ethnology and linguistics, and the 
latest work she and Professor Boas have cci- 
laborated on, dealing with the intricacies of 
Dakota grammar, is now in press. It is being 
printed by the National Academy of Sciences 
in Washington. 

“Anthropology is Miss Deloria’s field, but 
since she took an elective in community 
pageantry at Columbia she has developed a 
remarkable ability to plan pageants. This is 
the second annual showing of this pageant 
she wrote last year around the Indians of 
this section who belong to no known tribe. 
Many people believe them to be the offspring 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s lost colony. 

“She has been commissioned to write the 
pageant for the Congregational and Christian 
churches’ biennial gathering at Dartmouth 
College next June and is gathering material 
for that along with her other work. 

“Her talented, artistic younger sister, Mary 
Susie, has designed the costumes for the 
Pembroke pageant and painted the scenery 
and stage settings. The two work together 
with fine results. 

“Miss Deloria is the sister of a young clergy- 
man of the Episcopal Church, Vine V. Deloria, 
of Martin, S. Dak. Their father was the 
Reverend Philip Deloria, a chief who re- 
nounced his office to become a spiritual leader 
for his people. He was a Yankton chief. His 
statue now stands with 96 others—called 
The Saints of the Ages—in the marble screen 
back of the high altar in the National Ca- 
thedral in Washington, where Woodrow Wil- 
son lies. 

“In my opinion, South Dakota should be 
proud of Miss Deloria.” 





Woodrow Wilson’s Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OP 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able 
address entitled “Woodrow Wilson’s 
Vision,” delivered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] on the 28th 
of December over the red network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This is the eighty-fifth anniversary of the 
birth of Woodrow Wilson. I first met Wood- 
row Wilson when he spoke to the Democratic 
Club of undergraduates at Princeton shortly 
after I entered that university. 

I came under the spell of his fascinating 
personality at the most impressionable age of 
a young man’s life. For many years he has 
been my ideal as a statesman and a leader of 
men. It is with reverence that I pay tribute 
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to his mémory today. I shall not take time 
to speak of the qualities of this immortal fig- 
ure because they are of universal knowledge. 

The profundity of his mind, the depth of 
his philosophy, the beauty and cogency of his 
written style, the crystal clarity of his elo- 
quence, the inspiration of his passionate 
sense of justice, the solidity of his statesman- 
ship, and the almost uncanny penetration of 
his vision, which pierced the haze of distance 
and the smoke and dust of controversy and 
foresaw the future, are known now to all the 
world. 

He lived and fought and labored for the 
elemental principles of Americanism. 

He believed in the cemocratic concept cf 
the State and in the liberty of the citizen. 

He knew that governments derive their Just 
power from the consent of the governed and 
that any other government is an imposition 
and a usurpation. 

In the field of international relations he 
stood for peace, and he knew that, with rulers 
of good will, there are no differences of policy 
that cannot be resolved through the adjudi- 
cation of reason without recourse to brute 
force. 

Had our country found it possible to live 
in isolation and had his place in history 
rested on his domestic policies alone, he 
would be numbered among the wisest men 
who ever directed the destiny of a people. 

But fate and willful men, bent on the 
domination of mankind by brute force, cast 
him for a major role in the more dramatic 
field of international affairs. 

He sought to preserve for us the blessings 
of real peace, but there was no peace that 
did not mean abject submission to brute 
force; and then, with sorrow but with a grim 
determination, he unsheathed the sword. 

But he went to battle with a passionate 
determination that the men who perished 
should not die in vain; that on their sacrifices 
should be built a lasting peace of justice; and 
through their deaths should come an organi- 
zation of peace-loving men and nations that 
no tyrant would dare to challenge. 

And thus, for the great cause of peace, 
Woodrow Wilson gave to the world the League 
of Nations. 

When pleading for United States member- 
ship in the League, Woodrow Wilson declared, 
in St. Louis, on September 5, 1919: 

“All the nations that Germany meant to 
crush and reduce to the status of tools in her 
own hands have been redeemed by this war 
and given the guaranty of the strongest 
nations of the world that nobody shall invade 
their liberty again. If you do not want to 
give them that guarantee, then you make it 
certain that without your guaranty the 
attempt will be made again, and if another 
war starts like this one, are you going to keep 
out of it? If you keep out of this arrange- 
ment, that sort of war will come soon.” 

You know the history of his superhuman 
struggle for the League of Nations and the 
principles of its Covenant. 

Hc fought the good fight and kept the 
faith until, worn out by enemies in front and 
snipers in the rear, he fell upon the field of 
battle. 

The great debate was over. The United 
States Senate rejected its leader’s plan for 
peace and refused to accept its responsibili- 
ties in the preservation of the peace and order 
and freedom of mankind. 

And when, with cynicism, our Nation 
turned away from the graves of our heroic 
dead who had fought the first great battle 
for the preservation of democracy, to dedi- 
cate itself for a decade of sordid years to the 
flesh pots of gluttony ard greed, we wrecked 
the work of Woodrow Wilson; and from that 
hour the forces of criminal conquest prepared 
in due time to put their armies on the march 
again. 

And today they march. 

They march with a savagery and brutality 
without parallel in history. They march into 
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and over peaceful and unoffending nation 
after nation, crushing the laws of civilized 
warfare beneath their conquering tanks, raz- 
ing villages and towns, slaughtering women 
and children, with the avowed and boastful 
purpose of extermin.ting democracy every- 
where and reducing fr-2men to the status of 
the slave. 

Look across the Oceans and see the fruit of 
the defeat of Wilson’s purpose: 

You see decent little nations, beloved of 
their people under the iron heel of a mad- 
man; you see the villages of peaceful peasants 
in ruins; you see the smoke of conflagrations 
that have wiped out the homes of millions; 
you see the mangled bodies of women, old 
men, and children in the wreckage; you see 
all the rules of decent warfare brushed aside 
with hyena laughter; you see treaties treated 
as scraps of paper; and, above the din, you 
hear the hysteric voice of bestiality threaten- 
ing to destroy the freedom that our fathers 
won for us, after Europe has been put in 
chains. 

Look across the seas—there, like a pillar of 
cloud by day and of fire by night, looms the 
vindication of Woodrow Wilson 

He gave his life in a desperate effort to 
prevent this horror which he foresaw and 
sought to make impossible for the future. 

And why did he fail? 

He failed because the American people 
Were deceived by propaganda of misrepre- 
sentation as unscrupulous and covetous as 
that of Goebbels. 

And he failed because some men, in pur- 
suit of office only and to satisfy a partisan 
malice, were ready again to gamble on the 
crvicifixion of mankind. 

I do not indict a party, for partisans can 
be imposed upon by unworthy leaders, but 
such leaders pursued Woodrow Wilson with a 
malice be’ore which history will stand ap- 
palled. 

I indict the few leaders who were the oema- 
gogues of reaction 

I could name them, but you know them 
only too well 

And so it comes to pass, long after ne was 
laid to rest in the Cathedral in the Nation’s 
Capital, that Woodrow Wilson appears egain 
before the American people. pointing ic the 
lessons of the past and appealing for the 
future 

If he were here to speak to us today, he 
would tell us again that liberty and de- 
mocracy are worth fighting for; that in an 
open fight against democracy and totalitar- 
janism and tyranny, between liberty and 
slavery, between law and anarchy, between 
humanity and brutality, between justice and 
crime, between Christianity and paganism, 
there never could be and there never wil] be 
but one choice—democracy. 

He would warn us that however proper may 
be the contests of political parties on do- 
mestic issues, that politics, with patriots, 
stops at the water’s edge’ that whenever any 
foreign power or triumphant tyrant declares 
open war on the American way of life with 
the upen threat to wipe it out, partisans be- 
come patriots and Americans rally around 
their chosen leader in the White House 

When apologists for the combined forces of 
tyranny seeking to persuade us, as other na- 
tions were persuaded to their ruin, that we 
can remain prosperous and free while the 
world is enslaved, let Wilson speak, as he 
spoke in the presentation of his peace pro- 
posal: 

“What we demand is that the world be 
made fit and safe to live in; and particuiarly 
that it be made safe for every peace-loving 
nation which, like our own, wishes to live 
its own life, determine its own institutions, 
be assured of justice and fair dealing by the 
other peoples of the world against force and 
Selfish aggression.” 

Yes; and let him speak again, as he spoke 
on che verge of war: 

“Neutrality is no longer feasible or desir- 
able where the peace of the world is involved 


and the freedom of its peoples, and the men- 
ace to that peace lies in the existence of 
autocratic governments backed by organized 
force which is controlled wholly by their 
will, not by the will of the people.” 

So spoke Woodrow Wilson more than 20 
years ago; so, from the tomb in language 
that be timeless, he speaks to the American 
people once again. 

Again the world has been led to the slaugh- 
ter by tyrants unresponsible to the will of 
the people. by tyrants and mad men incom- 
parably more savage than those we faced 20 
years ago, and using only the argument of 
the abysmal brute 

In this connection 1 would like to quote a 
statement made by Prime Minister Churchill 
before a joint session of the United States 
Congress within the last 48 hours: 

“If we had kept together after the last 
war; if we had taken common measures for 
our safety, this renewal of the curse need 
never have fallen upon us. Do we not owe 
it to ourselves, to our children, to tormented 
mankind to make sure that these catas- 
trophes do not engulf us for the third time?” 

Had Woodrow Wilson’s aspirations not been 
rejected by his people in the most solemn 
hour in history, humanity would have been 
spared this second crucifixion. 

That terrible fact has been written in blood 
within the last 2 years on the soil of once 
free and happy nations 

On this day, ano in this year of the world’s 
tribulation, we do well to pay tribute to the 
memory, the work. and words and ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson, for “the spirit of liberty, 
like the words of the holy man, does not 
perish with the prophet, but survives him.” 





Thanksgiving Address by President Paul 
F. Douglass, of the American Uni- 
versity, in Metropolitan Memorial 
Methodist Church 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, December 4, 1941 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, I in- 
clude the following address by President 
Pau! F. Douglass, of the American Uni- 
versity: 

“First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
grain in the ear.” 

When you stop to think of it, there is very 
little in this world to be thankful for at all. 
Become realistic in this world as it is, and you 
will admit that gratitude in this ungrateful 
world is just an anachronism. 

Can we be grateful that here in this citadel 
of democracy that the national debt presses 
upward toward a hundred billions of dollars 
and sends the public mortgage against our 
private property up and up like a creeping 
paralysis in our economic life? 

Can we be grateful that we unite with an 
insane world reciprocally bent on the collec- 
tive annihilation of the human species in a 
universal homicide? 

Can we be grateful that our economic pro- 
gram, like the economic programs of the rest 
of the world, are designed to disinherit man 
from his right to life well amid the bounty 
which God has given us? 

Can we be grateful for the fact that our age 
and our leadership has become invertebrate, 
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afraid to face problems honestly and deal 
with them in terms of sacrifice and duty? 

Can we be grateful for the fact that we 
affirm the imperialism of the four freedoms 
everywhere without accepting the correspond- 
ing duties? 

Can we be grateful for our democracy in a 
nation of “little Hitlers” and “big John 
Lewises”? 

Can we be grateful for the fact that we do 
all our talking about the negative concept 
of freedom and neglect even to mention the 
positive concept of sacrificial responsibility? 

Can we be grateful for the fact that our 
belief in medicine men and wizards has stul- 
tified our thinking and made us children 
again in our naive faith in political Houdinis? 

Can we Be grateful that we have lost his- 
torical perspective and live and deal for the 
hour? 

Can we be grateful on this day of family 
feast that death stands threatening at the 
threshold of every home? 

When you stop to think of it, there is very 
little in this world to be thankful for. Be- 
come realistic about it and you will admit 
that gratitude in this ungrateful world is an 
anachronism 

It is true that our shores are still a refuge 
for the conscience-persecuted peoples of earth. 
The Statue of Liberty still proclaims the 
words of Emma Lazarus: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to be free; 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Thankful people mov: beneath her up- 
raised arm and gasp with relief in the free- 
dom of this continent—in this new world in 
which this morning there is so little for 
which to be thankful. 

Look around you as a realist and sigh. 
Most of us today are disillusioned with life— 
whether we admit it or conceal it with fran- 
tic efforts to give meaning to life. We feel 
much as Elizabeth Barrett Browning did 
when she sat beside the headstone, wishing it 
were carved for her. “Enough,” she says of 
living. “We're tired,my heartandI * * * 
How tired we feel, my heart and I.” 

Well, Euripides is always a good companion 
for the pessimist. But if you read Robert 
Browning's note, you begin to wonder if your 
pessimism is justified by the facts: 


“Because Euripides shrank not to teach, 
If gods be strong and wicked, man, though 
weak, 
May prove their match by willing to be good.” 


There you have it—man, with moral vi- 
sion, counteracting destiny, controlling the 
evil and amoral courses o1 events. How fine 
this hope of moral man becoming master of 
an immoral society! But the Harvard Pump 
this month sees this morality for old men and 
reminds us: 


“King David and King Solomon 
Led merry, merry lives. 

With many, many lady friends 
And many, many wives. 

But when old age crept over them— 
With many, many qualms— 

King Solomon wrote the Proverbs 
And King David wrote the Psalms.” 


Of course we of the academic community 
can always pride ourselves on our gratitude 
for that pure method of the pursuit of Ob- 
jective truth—science. We can be grateful 
until we become realists. Let me illustrate: 

A strange creature dropped out of the air 
at Chicago flying field the other day. That 
human being, if you could have discovered a 
human core wrapped in that mass of scien- 
tific apparatus which landed, has completed 
a record parachute jump. He had left the 
plane up in the stratosphere 5 or 6 miles 
above the earth. A mysterious force called 
gravity had pulled him down toward this 
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strange, sad planet. Two thousand feet 
above the earth he had pulled a rip cord and 
presented to scientists as a research man a 
mass of data. I spoke of the human core be- 
cause this man at the center was wrapped in 
the marvels of contemporary ingenuity. Be- 
neath the parachute from that far-distant 
stratosphere there came to earth a human 
being wrapped in (1) a recording pneumo- 
graph to tell how often and how deep that 
human being had breathed during the fall; 
(2) a special radio broadcasting set that sent 
a record of that human being’s heartbeats to 
a@ receiving set on the Chicago flying field; 
(8) a barograph, which traced the story of 
that human being’s drop in terms of altitudes 
traversed; (4) an altimeter strapped to that 
human being’s wrist to tell when to pull the 
rip cord; (5) an automatically started stop 
watch to time that human being’s fall; (6) a 
motor-driven motion picture camera showing 
the number and direction of spins and tum- 
bles, as it alternately photographed clouds 
and earth; and (7) a small voice radio set 
within the helmet. 

You think we may be thankful for sci- 
ence—and truly here is something to be 
thankful for—a human being dropped from 
Heaven to tell us how to get away from enemy 
fighters; to know how much punishment a 
human being in mid-universe can stand and 
still be conscious; a human being as a guinea 
pig demonstrating the extent to which air 
tactics may be revised and thus made more 
deadly. How thankful we may be because we 
are learning how to make use of the strato- 
sphere to save their own lives and make us 
more effective in taking the lives of others. 
To this competition for maximum efficiency 
in homicide we dedicate our science. 

Then, too, we may be thankful for foreign 
missionaries, you say. I take a good deal of 
satisfaction in thinking that Fred Mangert, 
M. D., medical missionary, is serving China. 
A quarter million Chinese are at work build- 
ing the new Burma Road, China’s only open 
road to the outside world. Now that life line 
is being attacked, not only by Japanese but by 
the tiny mosquito as well. China is fighting 
malaria as well as Japan. China fights the 
short-flight Chinese mosquito under the di- 
rection of an American-financed Christian 
missionary, with American poisons, Ameri- 
can spray guns, 50,000,000 tablets of drugs, 
the gift of Christian Americans. We are 
grateful for our opportunity to serve and give 
and save, you say. But if you are realistic, 
you must know that we kill mosquitos so 
that more Chinese may live to kill more 
Japanese. And then effectiveness in mass 
homicide is the end of our gratitude. And 
this is the product of our human achieve- 
ment. Yet for some uncanny reason Thanks- 
giving, the annually recurring memory of 
another day when the lost memory of our- 
selves breathed the free air of these shores, 
rides again to haunt us. And we are power- 
less to stay its approach. 

How naive those words of Browning: 


“If gods be strong and wicked, man, though 
weak, 
May prove their match by willing to be good. 
Where are these moral, vertebrate men?” 


Can we be grateful this morning that de- 
mocracy is being defended by the Soviets— 
that all-out aid to save democracy is being 
given to Russia when we know that this 
morning there hangs in the cathedral of 
Moscow, the No. 1 anti-God museum, a car- 
toon of Jesus Christ, dressed in a frock coat, 
top hat, striped trousers, shiny shoes, yellow 
walking stick with a pair of yellow gloves, 
American flag in his right hand and a Union 
Jack in his left, explaining in disgust: “I 
have been exposed. I promised the people 
paradise after death, but Lenin has promised 
them paradise on earth.” 

Can we rejoice this morning that our ways 
of life are being defended by our Allies when 
we know that the Soviets draw no distinction 
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between human and material substance; 
when Bucharin, in his A B C of Communism, 
says that the human body is equivalent to 
substance which will make 7 cakes of soap, a 
medium-sized iron nail, phosphorus to dip 
2,000 matches, sulfur enough to rid oneself 
of his fleas, 1.95 rubles in value? Can we re- 
joice when human personality is so little 
prized that millions of young men are slain 
to bring victory which all know no one can 
win? 

Can we be grateful as we shall hear in 
many a Pollyanna sermon this morning for 
the salvation of our own skins on this fortu- 
nate continent? Can we have the brazenness 
to count our blessings, which have been salted 
with the misfortunes of our fellow men? 

If you think of this thoughtless world this 
morning, you will be troubled this Thanks- 
giving A. D. 1941. 

And yet— 

And yet, in this bankrupt, bloody, spineless 
world, the harvest moon still rises over the 
autumn hill to mock us; the pumpkin turns 
yellow upon the vine; and the apple red upon 
the tree. The spire of Metropolitan Church 
still reaches, resplendent in the darkness, to- 
ward the same stratosphere from whicn that 
apparatus-wrapped human core descended to 
the Chicago airport: James Whitcomb Riley’s 
verse of autumn still stirs our harvest blood. 

We human beings learn, despite our mis- 
givings, despite our blindness, that we hve’in 
a world which goes on about its business. 
Despite our follies. God’s hand is steady on 
the mechanism of His universe. 

We read in our text: 

“The earth beareth fruit of herself; first 
the blade; then the ear; then the full grain 
in the ear.” Of course, the borer may dig 
his way into the kernel. The blight may 
attack the stalks. But there stands the field 
of grain, reared upon the soil, lifted upward 
to maturity by the power which man or insect 
is powerless to halt. 

“The earth beareth fruit of herself; first 
the blade; then the ear; then the full grain 
in the ear.” Sit down with your St. Mark. 
Read this parable, which is the only parable 
unique to Mark. Suddenly we in this world 
of fatalism—we who have lost our sense 
of continuity—see Thanksgiving recurring— 
coming back—though we do not welcome it, 
though we ungrateful humans do not want 
it, though we calloused souls do not believe 
in it. 

A woman in a great storm at sea asked 
the captain, “Sir, is the ship going to be 
saved?” The captain replied, “Madam, we 
must trust in God.” “Oh,” cried the woman, 
“is it as bad as that?” 

Thanksgiving again, A. D. 1941—and we 
turn to our St. Mark and read, “We are not 
alone in this world.” Here is the assurance 
that something can blossom on this barren 
human nature of ours. It is not barren at all. 
We merely have not cultivated it. Here is 
the assurance to the human soul—here is the 
testimony of what God expects of us. 

Here, then, this morning there echoes 
within us something deeper than reason— 
something which belongs to the God-given 
nature of man. We know that the world 
as it should be though it is going to become 
the world as it is. We do not sing with the 
chorus to Prometheus: 

“Blind hopes I made to dwell with men.” 

At this Thanksgiving the gift of hope is 
ours—the hope which was our Lord’s upon 
His Cross—which is ours this morning—that 
earth shall yet be heaven. For this gift of 
hope implanted in history by the Cross of 
Christ and in the hearts of men by the image 
of the God who created us we give our deep- 
est thanks. 

Come, let us be realistic—and we know 
that this Thanksgiving brings us to grips 
with the basic issues of human destiny. We 
know that, reduced to fundamentals, we are 
thankful only for this gift of hope—that 
earth shall one day become heaven. We know 
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that we can be thankful for this hope and 
that it has been already demonstrated in his- 
tory to have its effective method. 

There stands before us this morning the 
Cross—this Cross—the symbol of our redemp- 
tion; the burden which we must take upon 
ourselves for the redemption of earth and 
carry uphill alone, as He did before us. 

Thanksgiving A. D. 1941, stripped of all 
sentimentality, confronts us with a task; pre- 
sents us with a responsibility; encumbers 
our proud, free shoulders with a cross, and we 
must bear that cross alone—uphill. In our 
natures there lies the soil on which this new 
world may grow; within us lies the hope: 

“First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full grain in the ear.” 





A United Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress entitled “A United Nation” deliv- 
ered by me December 29, 1941, over the 
national radio forum arranged by the 
Washington Evening Star and carried by 
the blue network of the National Broad- 
ce sting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Friends of the radio audience, we have 
passed through a most historic week here 
in the Nation’s Capital. For the first time 
the United States welcomed a British war- 
time Prime Minister. Thirty-three nations 
participated in the strategy conferences at 
the White House the past week and pledged 
their best efforts on the side of freedom 
and democracy under the leadership of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill. Our country—your country and mine— 
is now the heart of a world strategy to win 
a@ world war. Washington can now be re- 
garded as tke political capital of the English- 
speaking peoples and the nerve center of the 
allied war effort 

I wish you all could have been with us in 
the Senate Chamber when Mr. Churchill ad- 
dressed the two Houses. I happen to be one 
of the few whose record of service goes back 
to the last war. We old-timers have listened 
to many notable addresses in the Senate 
Chamber, but I think I speak for all my 
colleagues when I say that never have we 
heard a speech which for eloquence and sheer 
fighting spirit quite equaled the one delivered 
last Friday. The Prime Minister spoke im- 
pressively of the colossal task facing the 
democracies in this war. He predicted still 
greater hardships and trials to come. But 
he voiced his “faith, sure and inviolate,” in 
the final victory and in the future peace 
which Britain and America will one day 
establish and perpetuate. It was the first 
time I have heard wit and humor in a war 
speech, and it was cleverly done. The peopie 
of the United States through their repre- 
sentatives in C@hgress acclaimed Winston 
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Churchill that day as a great man, an in- 
spired leader, and a beloved and trusted 
comrade at arms. 

This historic strategy conference in the Na- 
tional Capital undoubtedly will be effective 
and far reaching and most satisfactory. Unity 
and broad strategy is being achieved with 
marvelous rapidity. ' 

We were attacked without warning by 
treacherous foes. Every important influence 
at Washington, regardless of political consid- 
eration, is now backing our Commander in 
Chief in the supreme objective of an all-out 
defeat of the Axis Powers and Japan. 

I am glad to assure you at this time of ex- 
treme peril that essential unity, military as 
well as economic, is being achieved; that there 
is common determination in Washington to 
fight side by side with our allies until all 
threats to freedom have been eliminated. 

Plenty of trouble is ahead, no doubt, but I 
see gratifying evidence in the last week here 
in Washington of closer cooperation between 
Government and industry, between Govern- 
ment and labor—stronger than I have ever 
known before. There’s a new unified spirit— 
not flag waving particularly—but a determi- 
nation by all classes of citizens to stand by 
the Government sad see it through. I find 
out in my home State the same feeling is 
rapidly growing in Kansas. The farmers are 
standing loyally by the President in the 
mightiest struggle our country has ever 
known. I believe this wholehearted support 
exists in every State in the Union. 

We begin to realize that our war effort to- 
day dwarfs all previous military planning. It 
is, in fact, a world war—the first time in all 
history a world war. I believe we all are now 
fully aware of the necessity for a coordinated 
allied war effort. 

The bulk of loyal Americans fully realize 
there must be complete confidence in the 
men now entrusted with working out the co- 
ordinated strategy necessary to win the war. 

We are forced into this great struggle for 
the reestablishment of justice whether we 
want to be or not. There is no longer any 
withdrawing for any one of us. We enter the 
war with complete unity and with full con- 
fidence in ultimate victory. We must see 
this thing through. We must stay on the 
job until victory and final peace are won. 
It’s time to fight with everything we have. 

I say the traditional American spirit, united 
and strong, will win this war. 

It was not until the disaster at Pearl Har- 
bor that the country waked up and became 
fully aware of our peril. We were attacked at 
a moment when our Government was mak- 
ing an honest effort to secure peace in the 
Pacific. The United States will answer that 
traitorous attack in a way that the Japanese 
will understand. 

It’s the same story wherever in the world 
this war is being fought by the Allies: Not 
enough airplanes, not enough tanks, not 
enough ships, not enough antiaircraft 
guns—a terrible handicap for American fight- 
ers. America is producing at least five times 
as many military aircraft as Japan is pro- 
ducing; yet Japan is dominating the air over 
the Philippines because American aircraft 
has been scattered over much of the world. 
I can assure you that problem will be met 
just as quick as it is humanly possible. 

There may be serious military reverses 
from time to time, but the conquering spirit 
of American unity and American courage will 
overcome our enemies. 

We have the best and most efficient gov- 
ernment in the world, but anything is pos- 
sible in this era of disagreeable surprises. 
During the year ahead there will be losses 
and sorrows hard to bear, but also there will 
be that stalwart quality of heroism which God 
gives to a free people. 

We are having staggeriny Government 
spending, but I think progress is being made 
in holding these enormous,expenditures down 
to a reasonably sound bails, 


Let me say, incidentally, that while we are 
urcing ‘our people to support the Govern- 
ment’S war program, I think it is of the 
highest importance that we who are appro- 
priating the "nou.ey, and the Government 
Officials who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of spending it, should do our best to 
Lave every dollar spent wisely and honestly. 
It is no time for lavish, careless, wasteful 
spending of the people’s dollars, especially 
nondefense expenditures not now urgently 
needed. The people are urged to save, sacri- 
fice, do without. It is highly necessary. And 
they will do it. They can’t do otherwise. Be- 
sides patriotically they reaily want to help. 
But the Government itself must set an ex- 
an.ple in its own spending program. I am 
glad to say that in the Senate we have a 
special committee known as the Truman 
committee and another known as the Byrd 
committee, both of which are doing good 
work in digging up the facts as to spending 
by various Government agencies. For my own 
part, I shall continue to protest with all my 
might against “pork barrel” hold-ups and big 
fortunes piled up by war profiteers. These 
are desperate days in America. It is a time 
when we must economize on the running ex- 
penses of the Government. Every dollar of 
the public tax money must do the work of a 
dollar. 

Though the world is terribly disturbed and 
the future looks dark, I still have the utmost 
faith in America and our Government. The 
American people still believe in the Golden 
Rule and want to do the right thing by their 
fellow men. The same spirit which pioneered 
and built America is still here. It will solve 
the problems of today as it solved them 
years ago. 

We are engaged now in a two-ocean war, 
a three-continent war, a real world war. 

It is an all-out war. It is an all-American 
war. This means everyone of us is in it—in 
it with everything we have. 

This war, although anticipated by many 
of us, nevertheless broke upon us with star- 
tling suddenness the Sunday morning when 
the Japanese struck their surprise blow at 
Pearl Harbor. 

We know now that our armed forces were 
caught off guard. It is plain that we never 
had enough trained troops and material in 
the Philippines to cope with a major assault 
by Japan, but regardless of the outcome this 
is not 1 time for recriminations. I feel—and 
the Nation feels—that this must not happen 
again; that it will not happen again. 

The fact is there has been nothing im- 
pressive about Japan’s fighting ability. But 
she got the start and was able to put more 
men, more ships, more fire power at the 
places where the fighting occurs. Japan was 
ready. We were not. The outcome is de- 
pendent upon United States and British speed 
in sending reinforcements. That is coming 
through in a fine way. The new Navy leader- 
ship is noted for its fighting attitude. So 
I say, don’t worry, our Navy will come through 
all right. 

There had been serious disagreement 
among the people of the United States over 
our foreign policy. I was one of those who 
opposed with every legitimate means in my 
power United States intervention in this war. 

Thank God those disagreements, that divi- 
sion of opinion, came to a sudden and com- 
plete end on the afternoon of December 7 

Within an hour after the Pearl Harbor 
disaster was broadcast over the United States 
we were a united people. 

When the United States is attacked there 
is only one course open to all Americans. 
Any other is simply unthinkable. 

National unity arrived by air that Sunday 
afternoon. 

National unity will continue until victory 
is won, until our mission has been accom- 
plished. ; 

True, we face a hard war; perhaps a harder 
peace, 
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It probably will be a long war; no one can 
predict the future in this rapidly changing 
world. 

It will take a united United States, a people 
ready, willing, and able to make the necessary 
sacrifices, to win this war. 

And we will make those sacrifices. We will 
maintain that national unity. And we will 
win this war. 

Don’t forget that all-out war means that 
the individual must give up his individuality, 
his individual hopes and aspirations, his in- 
dividual manner of thinking and way of 
life—give it up for the common welfare, for 
the national defense. 

For the time being, at least, the individual 
in many ways ceases to function as an indi- 
vidual. 

All-out war means more Government con- 
trol (not just regulation but actual control) 
of business, industry, finance, transportation 
and communication, agriculture. It means 
Government control of labor to a greater 
extent than many of us have yet realized, 
Government control of the many actions of 
the individual. 

This means that farmers are called upon 
to produce foodstuffs and fibers for the needs 
of our Army and Navy and air forces, for the 
needs of our civilian population, for the needs 
of our Allies—at home and in the field. 

Our mines, our factories, our transporta- 
tion systems, our entire production and dis- 
tribution system, all these are being subor- 
dinated, coordinated, and used for the one 
purpose, winning the war. 

Production for profit, for the time being, 
must and will be secondary to production for 
use. This is necessary; it is inevitable. I ac- 
cept it as such and would not have it other- 
wise, under conditions as they are. I do not 
believe it would be possible, all things con- 
sidered, for us to win a complete and final 
victory in this great enterprise upon which 
we are embarked, under any other kind of a 
war program. 

It is my prayer, and will be my supreme 
effort, that our affairs are so conducted that 
when this war is over we may return as far 
as is humanly possible to our American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and our American way 
of life. 

But for today, for the duration of this 
emergency, I realize fully that I must sacri- 
fice, that all of us must sacrifice, whatever is 
necessary to win this war. 

Where we are going before we get through, 
I do not know. All the things we may be 
called upon to do before we win victory I 
do not know. What our foreign and domes- 
tic policies and programs may be before we 
win through, I do not know. 

What I do feel is that wherever we are 
going, whatever we may have to do, what- 
ever foreign policies and domestic polici@ we 
may have to follow to win the war, all these 
things we will do, and will do wholeheartedly 
and completely. 

In the winning of a war there are many fac- 
tors, some tangible, some intangible; some 
dealing with things material, others in the 
realm of the spirit. 

In the world of material things—natural 
resources and industrial development of these 
resources—the United States and the British 
Empire and their Allies have what should be 
a decisive and deciding advantage, if our 
spiritual strength is equal to the occasion. 

Here are some of the material advantages 
possessed by the Allies: Seventy-eight percent 
of the world’s petroleum, against 3 percen¢ in 
the Axis and Axis-occupied countries; 6% per- 
cent of the iron-ore production, as against 
18 percent for the Axis; 67 percent against 29 
percent in coal; 64 percent against 21 percent 
in whéat; 51 percent in sugar compared to 23 
percent. 

The Allies also have an advantage in rubber 
production and in most critical metals, if we 
can continue to keep the sea lanes open. 

As to airplanes, tanks, warships, and muni- 
tions, when once the industrial economy of 























the United States has been duly developed 
and put on a war basis, the Allies will domi- 
nate in this field. Time is working for us in 
this respect. 

In effective manpower the Allies’ advantage 
is not so apparent. It may be months before 
the United States can enlist, equip, and train 
enough men to equal the present land-force 
strength of the German and Japanese Armies. 

We may have to face the reality of having 
to fight on the defensive for the next few 
months. Hitler, unless his retirement in 
Russia turns into a complete rout, seems to 
still hold the initiative in Europe. The Japa- 
nese today hold the initiative in the Orient, 
though perhaps by a narrower thread than 
appearances would indicate. 

The British Empire’s life line is a long, thin 
line today, and it will take all our courage 
and resources to hold it intact until the turn- 
ing point comes. 

If we can hold that long line through the 
Mediterranean, the Near East, the Middle 
East, and Singapore, for the necessary months, 
the mines and factories of the United States, 
plus the reserve resources of the British Em- 
pire, should give the Allies air and naval 
supremacy sufficient to more than offset the 
present land and air strength of the Axis 
Powers. 

Having summed up the balance of all 
these material factors and considered them 
carefully, I cannot resist the conclusion that 
the scales in this conflict will be finally 
tipped by spiritual factors. They are the 
intangibles and the imponderables of which 
General Marshall spoke when he wisely re- 
marked that in this present war morale is 
twice as important Napoleon once de- 
clared it to be. That morale is now six times 
more important than matériel in deciding 
the final outcome. ~~ 

I was at home in Topeka, Kans., when the 
Japanese struck at Hawaii. I left for Wash- 
ington within a few hours, but in that short 
time I saw and felt the people of my native 
State forget their past differences, their par- 
tisanships and disagreements, and find unity. 

I find back home, in the midcontinent— 
for this goes farther than Kansas (it takes in 
the great interior of the United States, the 
heart of America)—I find at home always a 
belief in the basic things; a courage that is 
not dependent upon nor swept away by hys- 
teria; a spiritual strength, if I may put it 
that way. 

The reasons for this inner strength go back 
into the roots of our great American heritage. 
These people of Kansas and of the Great 
Plains States; of Iowa, Missouri, rural [ilinois, 
and Indiana and Michigan and much of 
Ohio—these people are the lineal descend- 
ants of those pioneers who settled the At- 
lantic seaboard originally; those who fought 
the Revolutionary War for independence; 
those who drafted the Constitution and made 
it work in the early days of the Republic. 

These pioneers carved this Nation out of 
the wilderness and the prairies not because 
they had material resources—for they did 
not; and not alone because of physical 
strength and stamina and love of adven- 
ture; but because they had the spiritual 
strength that moves mountains, breaks down 
opposition, conquers anything that stands in 
the way. 

And this spiritual strength is the basis, the 
foundation, for the kind of courage, the kind 
of faith, the kind of determination, the will 
to carry on and the will to win, which will 
carry this Nation and our people through the 
present emergency and the critical years to 
follow. It will win the war. And inciden- 
tally let me say they are putting their money 
into our Government’s national-defense 
bonds in a marvelous way. 

Now let me bring this vital subject of 
spiritual strength—of national morale—right 
down to earth. For in the last analysis final 
victory depends on the whole population 
being imbued with an unconquerable spirit. 
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As the Bangor Daily Commercial in the 
State of Maine states in a recent editorial: 
“It is going to take something tremendously 
powerful to turn back the ‘isms.’ The moral 
rearmament of the democratic peoples can- 
not, of course, do the job alone; but, con- 
versely, the job simply cannot be done with- 
out moral rearmament.” 

We all know how important labor is in the 
war effort of our country. Let me quote from 
one of its official organs, Organized Labor, of 
San Francisco, Calif., which in a recent edi- 
torial entitled “Morale the Mainstay,” states: 
“Every day makes it clearer that the present 
war is going to be wor by morale and mate- 
rial, not in material alone. As the war of 
arms and the war of nerves continue, the 
armed forces and civilian populations of all 
nations face ever greater tests. On the ocean, 
in the field, in the factory, on the farm, in 
the home—it is the spirit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Everyman that counts today.” 

During this past Christmas Week in Wash- 
ington this issue was -brought prominently 
to the fore on both sides of the Atlantic. 
For America, President Roosevelt stated it 
clearly in his Christmas Eve broadcast. I 
was privileged to be present when, speaking 
with Prime Minister Churchill beside the 
Christmas tree on the White House lawn, the 
President told the thousands crowded around 
and the radio miliions at their homes, that: 
“There is another preparation demanded of 
this Nation beyond and beside the prepara- 
tion of weapons and materials of war. There 
is demanded of us also the preparation of 
our hearts; the arming of our hearts.” In 
London a distinguished group of British 
Members of Parliament echoed the same 
thought in a message to this country. Re- 
ferring to our popular victory handbook You 
Can Defend America, with its foreword by 
my old friend General Pershing, they said: 
“It seems to many of us a platform on which 
our two nations can fight, side by side in the 
present emergency. The qualities of sacri- 
fice, devotion, and resolution fostered by such 
Christian influences are the secret of morale 
and productive power. They are the under- 
lying strength of democracy and the guaranty 
of victory.” 

My friends, we have the strongest gov- 
ernment on earth but the real strength of 
America is this moral and spiritual strength. 
It is this that enabled the early colonists to 
survive. It was this which enabled the fight- 
ers of "76 to win the War of Independence. 
It was this which inspired the framers of 
the Constitution. It was this which sus- 
tained the pioneers who carried the Ameri- 
can flag and the American tradition across 
the Mississippi and across the Rockies to the 
far Pacific. It is this which will give wisdom 
and courage to the fighters of this present 
world conflict and enable us to pioneer again 
for a new world in the future. 

But the hope for winning the peace, as well 
as winning the war, the hope for the continu- 
ance of the American way of life after the 
war is over, the future of our country, the 
future of all the English-speaking peoples, 
and of the millions in every nation, lies in 
our loyalty to these great truths. 

As Prime Minister Mackenzie King, of 
Canada, who tomorrow welcomes Mr. Church- 
ill to the Canadian Parliament in Ottawa, 
has so eloquently put it: “Much is being 
said about a new world order to take the 
place of the old world order when the war is 
at an end. [If that new order is not already 
on its way before the war is over, we may 
look for it in vain. The new world order 
cannot be worked out at some given mo- 
ment and reduced to writing at a conference 
table. It is not a matter of parchments and 
of seals. That was one of the mistaken be- 
liefs at the end of the last war. A new world 
order to be worthy of the name is something 
that is born, not made. It is something that 
lives and breathes, something that needs to 
be developed in the minds and hearts of 
men.” 
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Now, my friends, that is the challenge 
to the English-speaking world. I believe I 
speak for America when I say that, as we 
are determined to win the war, so we are no 
less determined to win the peace. We will be 
faithful to our present trust. We will be no 
less faithful in the mighty future task of re- 
construction. May God give us the courage 
and the wisdom to carry through, no matter 
what the cost. 





Centralization of Employment Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


| HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


TELEGRAM FROM THE PRESIDENT AND 
STATEMENT OF HERSCHEL C. ATKIN- 
SON 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States on Decem- 
ber 19 last sent a telegram to the Gover- 
nors of all the States relative to the pro- 
posed conversion of present State em- 
ployment services into a national service. 
The State of Ohio is cooperating with the 
request made in that telegram. I should 
like to have unanimous consent to place 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a copy of 
the President’s telegram, and also a copy 
of a statement by Herschel C. Atkinson, 
administrator of the Ohio Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation, as to the ef- 
fect of this transfer on State employment 
services. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S TELEGRAM OF DECEMBER 19, 1941, TO 
GOVERNORS OF ALL STATES AS TO PROPOSED 
CONVERSION OF PRESENT EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
INTO A NATIONAL SERVICE 


Now that this country is actually at war 
it is more than ever necessary that we utilize 
to the fullest possible extent all of the man- 
power and womanpower of this country to 
increase our production of war materials. 
This can only be accomplished by central- 
izing recruiting work into one agency. At 
present, as you know, the United States 
Employment Service consists of 50 separate 
State and Territorial employment services 
whose operations are loosely coordinated by 
the Federal Government. In order that there 
may be complete responsiveness to the de- 
mands of national defense and speedy, uni- 
form, effective action to meet rapidly chang- 
ing needs, it is essential that all of these 
separate employment services become a uni- 
formly and of necessity nationally operated 
employment service. I have therefore given 
instructions to the proper Federal officials 
that the necessary steps be taken to accom- 
plish this purpose at once. I ask that you 
likewise instruct the proper officials of your 
State to transfer to the United States Em- 
ployment Service all of the present personnel, 
records, and facilities required for this oper- 
ation. Inasmuch as the Federal Government 
is already paying practically 100 percent of 
the cost of operation and the State personnel 
has been recruited on a merit basis, there will 
be no difficulty in transferring State em- 
ployees into the Federal service. These em- 
ployment offices will continue to serve the 
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unemployment-compensation agency, so that 
there will be no need to set up duplicate 
Offices. I shall appreciate your advising me 
at once of your full cooperation so that the 
conversion of the present employment service 
into a truly national service may be accom- 
plished without delay. 

With a slight change in the wording, so 
as to make it applicable to a Territory instead 
of a State, the telegram was also sent to the 
Governors of Alaska and Hawaii. 


STATEMENT BY HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON 


STATE OF OHIO, 
Bureau OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, December 26, 1941. 
Dr. Epwin E. Wrrtez, 
Director, American Economic Association, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. Wirte: It is with extreme regret 
that I inform you that I find myself unable 
to take the time to appear as a discussant on 
the program of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation Sunday in New York. This is due to 
the presidentially mandated transfer of the 
State employment services to the United 
States Employment Service. 

We are in the midst of the process of 
physically dividing the organization between 
the State and Federal Governments, and in 
scores of cases a person-by-person decision is 
involved. Further, too many over-all policy 
questions must be passed upon to permit me 
to delegate vital decisions. 

Practically, the question of Federal versus 
State control of unemployment compensation 
and employment service administration has 
become largely academic. Although the 
Presidential request to the Governors of the 
States was for a transfer of the employment 
service only, the decision of those persons 
executing his request, so as to include the 
process of unemployment-compensation 
claims, taking as a part of the United States 
Employment Service operation, is highly 
significant. 

The act of depriving State unemployment- 
compensation administrations of initial con- 
tact with claimants violates the first prin- 
ciple of successful operation. It will be im- 
possible for State unemployment-compensa- 
tion officials to protect themselves, or to in- 
sure successful administration of their laws, 
when they are deprived of line control over 
the personnel dealing directly with claimants. 

One of the more serious questions involved 
is safeguarding the disbursement of funds 
collected for specific purposes and with the 
pledge under State law that certain condi- 
tions would be met in the distribution of this 
money to claimants. 

If the Social Security Board continues this 
overreaching of an implied agreement be- 
tween the President and the Governors of 
the States, the sequel is inevitable—and pos- 
sibly calculated so to be. 

This impossible operating situation can 
only result in a subsequent request to the 
Congress that for the sake of expediency and 
administrative efficiency, national adminis- 
tration of unemployment compensation be 
imposed. 

Many of the States distinctly feel that the 
President is being placed in an unfair and 
unwarranted position of being a party to a 
breach of faith with the Governors and 
peoples of the States. 

However, since the Social Security Board 
controls the operating grants to the States 
for the remainder of the unemployment-com- 





pensation operation, and since it is now pos- 
sible to charge a lack of patriotism or the 
premotion of disunity to those who dare 
criticize methods, the over-all question al- 
ready seems relegated to the realm of the 
academic 

You are at liberty, should you wish, to read 


this s.atement to the conference, and I be- 


lieve you realize that I deeply regret my in- 
ability to take the floor and make this state- 
ment in person. 
Sincerely, 
HERSCHEL C. ATKINSON, 
Administrator. 





Profits in War Industries 
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or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
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Tuesday, December 30, 1941 





LETTER TO SECRETARY OF WAR BY HOPE 
LODGE, NO. 79, INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MACHINISTS, OF SEATTLE, 
WASH. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I herewith include 
a self-explanatory letter which contains 
interesting factual data and persuasive 
arguments, the reading of which I recom- 
mend to all intelligent citizens in gen- 
eral, and particularly to those students 
of labor problems, strikes, and industrial 
difficulties, who should be made more and 
more aware of the viewpoint entertained 
by organized labor in this crisis. It seems 
to me that it becomes increasingly im- 
perative that Congress should crack down 
upon the enormous profits currently be- 
ing enjoyed by war industries in Amer- 
ica—profits the like of which are not per- 
mitted to be earned by comparable 
corporations in any other belligerent 
country in the world. Until America, 
through its Congress, evidences a willing- 
ness to compel fair and reasonable sacri- 
fices upon the part of the stockholders 
and officers of our great war industries 
and war monopoly corporations, it is un- 
reasonable to expect that organized labor 
shall back down and permit its wages to 
be frozen at a low level. All must sacri- 
fice in this crisis in a corresponding man- 
ner. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF MACHINISTS, 
Hope Lopcez, No. 79, 
Seattle, Wash., December 15, 1941. 
Hon. Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: On October 22, 1941, we 
were requested by the Secretary of the Navy, 
Chairman of the United States Maritime 
Commission, and yourself to relinquish for 
the duration of the emergency double time 
on defense contracts upon which our mem- 
bers might be engaged in the Puget Sound 
area. Our delay in answering this request 
has not been due to a lack of cooperation on 
our part, nor an attempt to sidestep any re- 
sponsibilities which may rest upon us as an 
organization whose members are directly con- 
cerned in the war effort. Rather, this delay 
has )een occasioned by our interest in gather- 
ing such facts as would permit us to make 
our decision with our eyes open and on a 
basis which would allow us to evaluate the 
concept of equality of sacrifice as it applies to 
labor and industry. 
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We have investigated the basis upon which 
defense contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of naval vessels, aircraft, and mili- 
tary facilities. We find that, although these 
contracts may be limited to 6 percent of the 
fixed cost, or less in some cases, there is no 
restriction on ability of a company to make 
the maximum profits on its net-worth in- 
vestment. 

Presumably excess-profits taxes were to 
prevent such a condition. In practice, how- 
ever, industry has taken the excess-profits 
tax in full stride and has reaped phenomenal 
profits, the likes of which, in some cases, 
have never before been seen on the American 
economic horizon. Examples of the earnings 
records of important companies engaged in 
defense work bear this out. 








Net profits Percent- 
age return 
on aver- 
Name of company age = 
ves 
1940 1939 capital, 
1940 
Chrysler Corporation. | $37, 802, 279/$36, 879, 829 23. 70 
Douglas Aircraft......| 10, 831,971) 2, 884, 197 61,17 
North America Avia- 
sa a RT oe ou 7, 090, 326; 7, 088, 091 64. 64 
‘ Electric Boat Co_----| 2 174, 607, 1, 085, 516 25, 82 
Todd-Johnson Dry 
Docks, Inc. ........ 686, 512 132, 603 30. 31 
Newport News Ship- 
building Co........ 4, 383,177) 2, 480, 811 28. 02 
Aluminum Co. of 
Ce ee 44, 146, 297) 26, 633, 389, 20, 41 
Bendix Aviation Cor- 
ORG sora ncken 6, 474, 754| 4, 485, 972 21. 38 
E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co... .... 86, 945, 173) 93, 218, 664 13. 44 
General Motors. -.-..- 195, 715, 009) 183, 403, 399 18. 27 
Monarch Machine 
Te Cesk ae 1, 183, 103 £20, 577 55, 33 
Savage Arms Cor- 
pwratien:.. os. 5552 1, 028, 401 249, 307 19, 54 


That the above trend for the years 1939 
and 1940 has continued under the full ap- 
plication of the excess-profits tax is evident 
from current showings in 1941, wherein the 
companies have made liberal allowances for 
taxes. 











Net profits Per- 
Neaedionpay ——————— —— 
1941 | 1940 crease 
General! Motecrs !____. $161, 249, 107/$129, 241, 355 24,8 
Douglas Aircraft Co.!_| 10, 733,046] 7, 288, 335 47.3 


Lockheed Aircraft 





Corporation 2____... 3, 833, 306} 2, 022, 619 89.5 
United States Steel 

Corporation !__._... 95, 688,091) 69, 418, 070 37.8 
E. I. du Pont de Ne- 

mours Co,!___...-.- 10, 771, 732 9, 199, 768 17.1 
Savage Arms Corpo- 

Leg ieee 2, 415, 212 577, 864; 318.0 
Warner & Swasey 

I< nchsshniatnidddemshiieches 3, 484, 915 2, £05, 775 24,2 

19 months, 26 months, 


To avoid taking but a sample of corpora- 
tions and making our deductions therefrom, 
we have checked our findings with authorita- 
tive financial institutions. These disclose 
that the trend of increase in profits under the 
defense and war effort is broad, not restricted 
to a few companies, and has been unimpeded 
by Federal taxation. The National City Bank 
of New York, in its November 1941 bulletin 
shows that the net profits, after all charges 
and before dividends, of 350 companies in 23 
industries, increased 25.7 percent for the first 
9 months of 1941 over the comparable period 
in 1940. It is significant that the same insti- 
tution reported an increase for the first 6 
months (1941-1940) of but 20.3 percent, indi- 
cating an acceleration in the rate of profit- 
making. 

Although the shipbuilding industry en- 
joyed an exceptionally profitable year in 1940, 
Standard and Poor’s Industry Surveys (Octo- 
ber 3, 1941) have this to say of the industry’s 
prospects for 1941: 
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“Despite the limiting effect of heavy taxes, 
net earnings for 1941 should show a good gain 
over the returns for 1940.” 

The same authoritative source, in its issue 
of November 14, 1941, has this to say about 
the steel industry: 

“CURRENT OUTLOOK 


“Because of raw material shortages, steel 
is expected to taper off a bit in 
coming months, even if there are no further 
interruptions because of labor troubles. It 
is doubted, however, whether operations will 
drop much, if any, below 90 percent of capac- 
ity. On any such volume the leading pro- 
ducers should continue to show large profits, 
in spite of gradually declining profit margins. 
All but a few steel companies are expected 
to earn more in 1941 than last year.” 

In view of the profit records thus far made, 
is it any wonder to the agencies who have 
requested us to give up hard-won conditions 
which have prevailed in this region for years 
that we hesitate; that we are dubious of the 
effect of the request that asks us to give, 
while at the same time industry is allowed 
to take bountifully? Are the wages formerly 
received out of double time merely to be 
transferred to the net-income accounts of our 
employers? 

We have heard much of the phrase “equal- 
ity of sacrifice,” and we have consistently 
been prepared to measure up to any stand- 
ards of equality of sacrifice that might be 
required under the war effort. But can this 
be said of industry? It is common knowledge 
that industrial leaders refused to enter into 
initial defense contracts because they were 
not satisfied with the guaranties the Govern- 
ment was ready to make. That strike, that 
refusal to make sacrifices in the interest of 
defense, was little publicized, yet it paralyzed 
our defense effort in its initial stages. What 
have been the sacrifices made by industry 
since then? Presumably, taxes. Obviously, 
the taxes have been nothing but a spur to 
industry to garner enormous operating profits 
out of which to pay all taxes and still pre- 
serve the touch of Midas with which to write 
the net figures at the end of their income 
accounts. 

President Roosevelt has spoken of the 
“privilege” of making sacrifices in order to 
erase international banditry. We agree with 
him, and it is in this sense we are willing to 
sacrifice conditions which are as important to 
our members as the very capital investments 
of a business enterprise. We do this despite 
the fact our members have already made 
sacrifices in their standard of living due to 
the increased cost of living. We do this de- 
spite the fact industry has made no sacri- 
fices. The Government has been forced to 
accede to dictates in the writing of contracts; 
the Government. has furnished industry 
plants to use for the making of profits; taxes 
have failed to prevent unwarranted profits. 
Where is there a vestige of sacrifice in such a 
picture? 

Today, December 14, 1941, our members, by 
secret ballot, voted to accept your request, as 
outlined in your communication of October 
22,1941. Rest assured that we do so with our 
eyes open, and that we expect the various 
agencies which made this request of us to be 
forthright and positive in demanding equal 
concessions from industry. We trust that the 
concessions we have been called upon to make 
will result in the added construction of direly 
needed instruments of war. We ask that you 
make a similar request of industry to forego 
present fabulous, unwarranted, and unpa- 
triotic profits. The difference will supply the 
Nation with the means to purchase untold 
millions of dollars’ worth of the goods of war. 
If that difference means a sacrifice to indus- 
try, then let industry be privileged to make 
that sacrifice. 

Very truly yours, 
I. A. SANDVIGEN, 
Business Representative, 
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Philippines and the War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, December 26, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MAJ. O. W. COURSEY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to insert in the Recorp an 
article which was specially written for 
the December 11 edition of the Mitchell 
(S. Dak.) Gazette by Maj. O. W. Coursey, 
of Mitchell, S. Dak. Major Coursey 
served with the American forces in the 
Philippines during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War and has since written several 
books about the Islands. Because of his 
familiarity with topographical and geo- 
graphical conditions in the Philippincs 
and the knowledge of other conditions 
which he has gained through personal 
experience and research, I felt that ihe 
accompanying article would be of par- 
ticular interest to Member of Congress 
at this time. 

[From the Mitchell (S. Dak.) Gazette] 
PHILIPPINES AND THE WAR 
(By Maj. O. W. Coursey) 

Unless one has sailed across the Pacific and 
been in the Hawaiian Islands, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan, he can scarcely have a rela- 
tive idea of distances. The log of the old boat 
on which we went to the Philippines during 
the Spanish-American War gave these dis- 
tances between the United States and the 
three island empires lying in the Pacific as 
follows—and I suspect they are more nearly 
accurate than some of our hurriedly made 
newspaper maps of the present moment: San 
Francisco to Honolulu, 2,180 nautical miles; 
Honolulu to Manila, 4,549 miles; Manila to 
Nagasaki, Japan’s southern seaport, 1,350 
miles. 

It will thus be seen that the total distance 
from San Francisco to Manila is 6,729 miles, 
while the distance from Manila to Nagasaki is 
only one-fifth this amount. And this will 
be Japan’s great advantage during the pres- 
ent conflict. 


ONE GEOGRAPHIC EMPIRE 


Geographically, Japan and the Philippines 
are all one mountain empire. When the up- 
heaval took place and the bed of the ocean 
sank, only the elevated plateaus and the 
loftiest mountain peaks of a long range 
reaching from east of Siberia and extending 
on down into the southern Pacific were left 
above the water. 

The northern end of the range became 
peopled with the Malay race, the southern 
part with Negritos. The Malays of southern 
Asia then pushed over into the Philippines 
and exterminated the Negritos, until today 
there is but one small tribe of the original 
inhabitants of the Philippines left. 

And one must not forget, in dealing with 
the Philippines, that he is dealing with an 
aged nation. Ching (or Chiang), the noted 
Chinese explorer, visited the Philippine Arch- 
ipelago in the thirteenth century, and on 
his return to his native land in 1290, he 
said, “I tell you there are 7,000 of those 
islands.” 

When the United States took over the 
Philippine Islands at the close of the Spanish- 
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American War in 1899, they estimated the 
number of islands at 3.000. Since that time 
each new estimate has increased the number 
in the group, until today the new encyclo- 
pedias give them at 7,000—the number that 
Ching originally reported. 

EARLY DISCOVERIES 

Columbus discovered America in 1492; and 
in 1519-22 Magellan’s expedition circumnavi- 
gated the globe. Magellan reached the island 
of Mindanao in the Philippines on March 31, 
1521; went ashore and celebrated mass. 
Three weeks later he was slain on the island 
of Mactan, while leading one group of natives 
(the -Cebuans) against another tribe (the 
Mactans). Today a large monument to him 
stands at his grave, and another one on the 
northern bank of the Pasig River in the city 
of Manila. 

Before his death, Magellan hoisted the 
Spanish flag and took over the islands in the 
name of Spain. In 1762, England and Spain 
were at war. England sent a fleet to the 
Philippines and captured the islands, but 
when the treaty of peace was signed the 
next year, England ceded the islands back to 
Spain who retained unbroken possession of 
them until they were wrested from her by 
Admiral Dewey in 1898. 

Since that time America has retained pos- 
session of the islands, and she has spent a 
half billion dollars in improving them— 
building schools, factories, and fortifications. 
True—she has guaranteed to them their com- 
plete independence in 1947, but the present 
war may completely change the picture. 

HITLER’S PROMISE TO JAPAN 

In his great speech Tuesday evening, the 
President of the United States said that 
Hitler had pledged Japan to extend her em- 
pire to the south and take in all those south- 
ern islands, provided Japan would come in 
and help him whip America. If this could 
be done, it would make Japan an island em- 
pire not to be sneezed at. 

But Germany and Japan have a long way 
to go before such a deal can be consummated. 
Usually, the country that has the greatest 
resources wins a war. In this case, it hap- 
pens to be the United States. The total 
wealth of America today is exactly four times 
what the total wealth of the entire world 
was on the day that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. Hitler’s resources are 
already dwindling. It is doubtful if he can 
carry on war 071 such a broad scale more than 
@ year longer. And the resources of Japan 
have been badly depleted by her fiasco in 
China. Italy, the other partner in the mili- 
tary triumvirate, is already practically nil. 

MUST HAVE FAITH 

Therefore, let us have faith. True—Japan, 
through her perfidy, got in the first telling 
blows; but America will fire the last shot— 
“the shot heard around the world.” 

It seems almost incredible that our air 
force and Navy should have been caught nap- 
ping, so that Japan got in the first blows at 
the Hawaiian Islands, Wake, Guam, and the 
Philippines—over a distance of 4,500 miles— 
and yet that is precisely what happened. It 
was Hitlerism, to be sure. and was no doubt 
inspired and directed by him. 

Equally incredible does it seem that the 
Clark Airdrome, 40 miles north of Manila, 
could neither protect itself from Japanese 
bombings nor prevent the Japanese from 
seizing the island of Lubang, only 60 miies 
from Manila, as a base. One wonders what 
our Far East Navy is doing. 

HARD ROAD AHEAD 

Our boys from Mitchell, from South Dakota, 
and from the whole United States of America, 
who are now in the Philippines, and those 
who will arrive later, have a bloody road 
ahead of them. The trial will be great, the 
cause just, and we shall hope to triumph 
in the end. 

Chasing Malayans through the swamps of 
Luzou in 1899 was a hazardous undertaking. 
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Pighting an enemy country, armed with air- 
planes and carrying floating fortresses 
through the skies over the same area, will 
now be an entirely different matter. Our 
fathers and mothers, sisters, brothers, wives, 
and sweethearts must be prepared for heart- 
aches. One cannot participate in war without 
blocdshed. 

It seems incredible that a mad dog like 
Hitler, let loose upon the face of the earth, 
should have gotten enough power into his 
hands so that he could embroil the whole 
world; and yet he has done it. Japan’s slash- 
ing stroke at the United States, followed by 
her tardy declaration of war, was undoubtedly 
engineered by him. 

“Sicut patribus, sit Deus nobis.” 
our fathers, may God be with us.) 


(As with 





Director of Supply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Post of December 26, 1941, 
written by Mr. Alfred Friendly, and en- 
titled “Wanted: A Director of Supply— 
Buying Agent Needed To Get Arms Pro- 
duction Now.” 

There being no cbjection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of December 26, 
1941] 


Wantep: A Drrecror or Suppry—BvuyYINnc 
AceNnt NEEDED To Get ARMS PRODUCTION 
Now 

(By Alfred Friendly) 

“The testimony was almost universal that 
(war) production to date has been a failure, 
measured against the available facilities and 
the visible needs for military purposes. 

“The largest and most efficient manufactur- 
ing facilities are not being used in the arma- 
ment effort. 

“At the same time, the system of contract 
awards in effect excludes from production the 
facilities of tens of thousands of small pro- 
ducers. 

“As a result, the mass production of criti- 
cal military materials is awaiting, to a con- 
siderable extent, the completion of new 
plants. 

“Thus, when speed in production is vital 
to the Nation, the potentially greatest 
arsenals stand unused and their unemployed 
workers are waiting for new plants to open. 

“The battles of today cannot be waged with 
deliveries from the plants of tomorrow.” 


SINGLE AGENCY DOES BUYING IN CANADA 


This is the finding of the House Commit- 
tee on National Defense Migration. That 
finding is followed by a recommendation for 
a civilian-staffed agency having full responsi- 
bility for all military buying, placing the 
orders, and planning the production. 

That finding, expressed in a hundred dif- 
ferent ways, is followed by the recommenda- 
tion of a hundred other Office of Production 
Management and administration officials, all 
calling for the same sword to cut the Gordian 


knot—a centralized department of munitions 
and supply. 

This agency, executing essentially a civilian 
and industrial function—procurement, plan- 
ning, production—would be staffed by civil- 
ians and industrialists, who have done such 
work all their lives. 

As against failure in the United States— 
measured by the fact that less than one- 
fourth of our national income is devoted to 
war production, and plans for substantially 
increasing the ratio are slow and halting— 
there is success in Canada, with 50 or 60 per- 
cent of the country’s effort and production 
directed to war. 

In Canada, there are three major demand- 
ing agencies, the Army, Navy, and Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force. But there is only one 
agency—a civilian agency—which does the 
buying. It is the department of munitions 
and supply. 

The three military departments tell the 
department of munitions and supply what 
they want, when they want it. So many can- 
non, so many planes, specifications such and 
such. The department of munitions and 
supply, with a map of Canada’s facilities be- 
fore it, and a listing of the Dominion’s re- 
sources, places the order, engineers it through 
to completion. 

The Army and Navy and Royal Canadian 
Air Force officers, far from insisting that they, 
and they alone, are able to place an order 
for a complicated piece of equipment, are 
husy fighting a war. They refuse to do the 
desk and paper work which they know some 
civilian engineer, perhaps a plant manager of 
Canadian General Motors, can do much 
better. 

According to one Canadian official, “when 
the Army gives us an order for so many Bren 
guns, they don’t want to hear about it again 
until we deliver the Bren guns.” 


SEVERAL SUPPLY BRANCHES BUY IN UNITED 
STATES 


Contrast this with the procurement plan— 
if, indeed, there is any plan discernible—in 
the United States. Several supply branches 
each of the Army, Navy, Treasury Procure- 
ment, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
and Maritime Commission are in the field 
placing orders wherever they can, bidding 
against each other Behind them—way be- 
hind—is the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, advising, but without power to coor- 
dinate. 

To date the production contracts in the 
war program have been placed largely with 
the specialized armament firms and the in- 
dustrial giants \f the Nation. With all due 
credit to the Army and Navy procurement 
officers this has been the easier part of the 
job. These were the firms most immediately 
available for war work, best equipped to start 
the production job with a minimum of “nurs- 
ing” from the military branches. It was quite 
proper and most expeditious to start the 
work with these concerns. 

From now on. however, the job is a dif- 
ferent one, more complicated and difficult, 
but no less important. The task, as previous 
articles have pointed out, is to place arma- 
ment work in the rest of the country’s metal- 
working factories, smaller individually, but 
in the aggregate almost as significant as the 
industrial giants. 

The Army and Navy supply branches have 
not shown themselves equipped administra- 
tively, imaginatively, or technically to do pro- 
curement on this basis. 

The facts speak for themselves. There are 
about forty to forty-five thousand separate 
metalworking establishments in the coun- 
try. Disregarding those which employ 20 
persons or less, there are still 18,000 plants 
in the larger category. Yet the record shows 
that only 400 hold war contracts amounting 
to $50,000 or more, and sampling studies 
show that. only 6,000 more firms hold sub- 
contracts of that size. Further, it is certain 
that even the 10,000 firms holding prime 
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and subcontracts for war materials are by 
no means devoting anything like their full 
productive resources to war work. 
FIFTY-SIX CORPORATIONS HOLD BULK OF 
CONTRACTS 


To hark back to Office of Production Man- 
agement’s single most spectacular statistic, as 
of the end of last September, three-fourths 
of all supply contracts awarded were held by 
56 corporations. 

The reservoir of machinery for the victory 
program lies in America’s metal-working fac- 
tories. They make stoves, refrigerators, elec- 
trical a: s of all sorts, autos, steam 
shovels, ventilating equipment, great con- 
struction items, on down to desk lamps, pock- 
etknives, and boot hooks. 

It is laboring a point already proved by the 
lack of acccmplishment to argue that the 
Army and Navy are not equipped to plan and 
effect the production of which these thou- 
sands of plants are capable. 

The department of supply which is neces- 
sary does not have to be created from the 
ground up. Its nucleus is the Office of Pro- 
duction Management and the Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board, which has the 
will, a large part of the civilian personnel, 
the start on the basic informational data 
required. It lacks the power. That pow- 
er can be vested in it by the President under 
authority granted by the Overton Act. 

Office of Production Management and Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations Board already 
hold correlative powers essential to an effi- 
cient procurement program, in that they are 
in charge of allocating materials and sup- 
plies. They must now do what the Cana- 
dian Department of Munitions and Supplies 
does—allocate manufacturing facilities along 
with the allocations of materials. 


THERE MUST BE CONVERSION, POOLING 


To obtain total war production—50 to 60 
percent of the Nation’s effort on armament 
work—there must be conversion, spreading of 
the work, routing of materials to the right 
channels, pooling of small plants, and, above 
all, systematic placement of contracts. 

There are the men, materials, and machines 
necessary for a war effort that would dwarf 
that of the Axis in 2 years. They must be 
welded, however, into one factory, by a. de- 
tailed matching of the machinery needed 
for war manufacture against the machinery 
available—scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. 

This is an industrial, purchasing, produc- 
tion job—not a military job. 

Means must be provided equal to the task. 
They have not been. Until they are lives and 
years are being lost. 





Time Runs, the Clock Will Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


LETTER FROM JESSE M. WISE, OF 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a communication a few days ago, in keep- 
ing with the holiday spirit, from Jesse M. 
Wise, of Portland, Oreg.,; with whom I 
have corresponded from time to time, and 
who is one of the outstanding advocates 








of bringing the blessing of cheap elec- 
tricity into every home in this land. 

This communication is the holiday 
greeting message from this grand old 
gentleman, who has almost reached his 
eightieth year. It expresses a philosophy 
of life much to be desired by all; and in 
these critical and trying times, when 
selfishness and doubt are all too preva- 
lent, and when individual conceit and 
greed are evidenced in so many places, 
it is well to consider the thought ex- 
pressed by Mr. Wise in his Christmas 
message, which is as follows: 


Curistmas, 1941. 

My good friend, time runs, the clock will 
strike. 

For 25 years, about the winter holiday time, 
I have indulged myself in an endeavor at an’ 
expression of real appreciation of my friends. 
Also, let me say, their acceptance of my good 
will and their cheering response has been 
much enjoyed. 

Now, after these communications of 25 
years and a glimpse at my birth certificate, 
which tells me that I have lived through 
very nearly 80 years of the most notable pe- 
riod of human history, I am running back 
through these corridors of time to take an 
accounting of myself. Needless to say, I find 
so much on the debit side of my social, 
human ledger that I give up all thought of 
striking a balance. I only say, so much re- 
ceived, so little returned—forgive me. 

One conclusion urges itself (I believe I 
speak truly) beyond all else among my en- 
deavors, I now enjoy to review whatever of 
good I have been able to render my fellows. 

Life has been a bargain. 

Your friend, 
JESSE M, WISE. 





The Day of Wrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HENRY R. LUCE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article from the magazine 
Life for December 22, 1941, entitled “The 
Day of Wrath,” by Henry R. Luce, the 
editor of Life and Time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Life of December 22, 1941] 
THE DAY OF WRATH 
(By Henry R. Luce, editor of Life and Time) 

This is the day of wrath. The disaster 
which befell America on December 7, 1941, 
was an episode. But it was also a sign. It 
was a sign of all the weakness and wrongness 
of American life in recent years. The thou- 
sand-odd dead at Pearl Harbor that first day 
were not merely the victims of Japanese 
treachery. They were the victims also of a 
weak and faltering America that had lost its 
way and failed the world in leadership. 

We have come to the end, now, of as pusil- 
lanimous an epoch as there ever was in the 
history of a great people—the 20 years of 
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American history between 1921 and 1941. It 
is not even possible to call these years tragic, 
for tragedy implies at least the dignity of 
fate. And there was no dignity in these years 
and nothing of fate that we did not bring 
upon ourselves. The epoch that is closing 
was much less tragic than it was shameful. 

The President says we have learned a lesson. 
Some peopie think he means that we have 
learned that tae Japanese (as now consti- 
tuted) are a treacherous and dangerous 
people. But if that is the only lesson we have 
learned, then God knows what agonies we 
shall have to undergo before we learn the 
lessons we have got to learn. 

We will learn. Every American, not except- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt, now faces the deepest 
necessity of his life—the necessity of learning 
that he must find a spiritual rebirth or lose 
his soul alive. “Still stands thine ancient 
sacrifice, an humble and a contrite heart.” It 
is not enough for us at home to say, “Okay; 
let’s go.” as if we could forget the past by one 
easy act of renunciation. 

We will learn these things. Looking at 
the past, we know that we have not been 
worthy of ourselves—but looking at the fu- 
ture we know that we can and will be a 
better people than we have been. We know, 
too, that however we have misused it, we are 
the principal trustees in this century of a 
great heritage of human freedom under God, 
and, therefore, we must have victory. We 
must have victory for the faith of our fathers 
and for the hope of our young people and 
our children. 

We have still at this moment all—or al- 
most .all—that is needed for victory. We 
have, first of all, the young men and yourg 
women of America. Despite the meanness 
oi the spiritual environment which we have 
recently provided them, the strength of this 
land is in their hearts. We have natural 
wealth in more abundance than any other 
nation. We have our American scientists 
and engineers who stand ready to serve us 
with their knowledge and their creative toil. 
We have now, as major allies, Britain and 
China, two nations bound closer to us by 
the things of the spirit than any bond that 
Hitler can forge with terror. We have com- 
mon military interests with Russia and the 
chance to build a new bridge between a 
changing Russia and a changing West. We 
are seeing pan-Almericanism become a fact 
and not a phrase. We have other allies of 
deathless gallantry—in conquered countries 
and elsewhere. 

All these are good things, great things. We 
have others. We have already the example of 
heroism of our soldiers and sailors in the far 
islands of the Pacific. We have at home the 
greatest productive ability and capacity in 
the world—in many ways a greater ability 
and capacity than all the rest of the world 
put together. 

What then do we lack? In this first hour 
of common counsel in an aroused nation, it 
is necessary to concentrate first on two 
things. We lack good organization. And we 
lack unity. 

Victory depends on the whole people. But 
it begins with leadership—for organization 
begins with leadership. It is no use to have 
the greatest resources, the best workers, and 
the ablest managers in the world if resources, 
workers, and managers are not linked to- 
gether in clear and dynamic organization 
which provides for both initiative and 
control. 

We are fortunate that we have done what 
we have done, that many ships are on the 
ways, that great factories are built and being 
built, that we have trained flyers and soldiers 
and sailors. But the fact is that we haven’t 
done enough—nor done this vast job well 
enough. And the principal reason is that 
the organization of our war effort has not 
been good. It has been poor. 

All that is past. There is no demand for 
anyone’s head. Every man in Washington 
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will be working harder today than he did 
before December 7, and doing better than he 
knows how. But it must be insisted that 
there be no “freezing” of the existing man- 
agement simply to save face or to spare some- 
one’s feelings or for political reasons. If 
some men are not equal to the terrific jobs 
assigned to them—and there are such—both 
kindness and patriotism demand that they 
be given more suitable tasks. If better men 
can be found—and they can—they must be 
used. 

But quality of personnel, vital though it is, 

is of less importance than correct organiza- 
tion. Our war effort has not been correctly 
organized. It must be correctly organized at 
once, . 
And now what about unity? Are we 
united? Are we resolved? We all say the 
same hearty, manly sounding things. What, 
then, makes our brave words sound a trifle 
hollow and our rage carry a slight suggestion 
of impotence? 

What we lack still is a brave acceptance of 
our terrible reality. We demand victory, but 
the price of it in risk, hardship, pain, adven- 
ture is not yet clear to us. The high resolve 
is yet to come to us that it would be better 
to leave America a heap of smoking stones 
than surrender it to the mechanized medie- 
valism which is the Mikado or to the anti- 
Christ which is Hitler. 

This lack of resolvé is not surprising. The 
actual destruction of the American Nation by 
a force outside has seemed fantastic. But it 
is not fantastic now. It could happen. And 
America will never win this war against the 
forces of evil until Americans in every walk 
of life are gripped at the throat by the reali- 
zation that we can lose the war. For 3 years 
we have been losing it. When we realize 
that. then, only then, our own righteous fury 
will be unloosed. 

We must cultivate that realization, and all 
the resolves that go with it. For the day is 
not coming; the day is come. It is the day 
we have all dreaded, yet known in our secret 
hearts, it was our inescapable duty to meet 
when the world attack on freedom finally 
came home to us. 

This is the day of wrath. It is also the day 
of hope. For this is the day that Churchill 
described to the people of Britain in their own 
blackest hour; the day when “the New World, 
with all its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and the liberation of the Old.” 
Now, at last, the issue is inexorably joined— 
either our ideals as freemen shall dominate 
in this century or the pitiless bayonets of our 
enemies will. 

We have lost something of our power and 
might. But now, at last, our battleground is 
the whole world. The whole world is now 
our battle stake. What we have temporarily 
lost in might we will gain forever in vision 
and resolve. 

For this hour America was made. Uniquely 
among the nations, America was created out 
of the hopes of mankind and dedicated to the 
fulfillment of those hopes. It is for this rea- 
son that we accept only two alternatives— 
either to die in the smoking ruins of a totally 
destroyed America or else to justify forever 
the faith of our fathers and the hopes of 
mankind. 

Years ago Woodrow Wilson begged us not 
to “break the great heart of the world.” We 
go forth now from a half-beleaguered conti- 
nent to join hands with all men everywhere 
and by our character and our deeds to write 
with them the happy and triumphant songs 
of a new world. 

These are brave words, brave resolves. If 
our 130,000,000 peopie truly believe them, no 
combination of our enemies or their resources, 
nor any hazards of war, can cheat us of 
victory. 

There is terrible fighting to be done. Every 
true American will rise to take military arms 
or civilian action to seize conclusive victory. 
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There is terrible fighting to be done. All of 
us will be in the fight—-men, women, and 
children—for this is indeed total war. But 
let us never forget that the hardest fighting 
is done at the front by our soldiers and 
sailors. 

We have fighting men in the field and on 
the high seas. Thousands of soldiers and 
sailors in the Pacific are at this very hour fac- 
ing death. We tell ourselves how young they 
are, how gallant, how brave. We salute with 
our hearts in our throats, tears in our eyes— 
pray for them, too. But also, day after day, 
we must be asking ourselves how good a 
chance we here at home are giving them to 
fight and live on. Are we straining every last 
nerve to see that help, arms, material reach 
them as soon as possible? If they die—or 
thousands more like them in the long, hard 
days to come—will they die through any 
fault of ours? 

Democracies are always inefficient, are they? 
Then let’s get it said: This inefficiency cher- 
ished in times of war is another word for 
manslaughter, if not murder. To the extent 
that we coddle it from here out in ourselves, 
in high places or low, we’re making our own 
soldiers in the field the cannon fodder of a 
barbarous and indecent complacency. 

In the great fog of battle, we cannot see 
our soldiers, where they fight, or how. We 
know they fight with every ounce of “guts” 
a good American has. And that’s plenty. 
But as we cannot see them in the fog of 
battle, they cannot see us. When the fog 
lifts, in the days to come, let us see to it 
that they look upon us, here at home, and 
can say as honestly to us as we say to them, 
“Good going, boys.” That will be the day of 
victory and of peace in our hearts. 





Heroic Son—Heroic Parents 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I want to re- 
late a little incident which I think is 
typical of the patriotism and unity of 
spirit of the people of my district. A few 
years ago a fine young man, Morgan Mc- 
Cowan, graduated from the junior ccllege 
in my home town of Garden City, Kans. 
In school he made an excellent record, 
was a star athlete, and universally re- 
spected. After graduation he entered the 
Army Air Corps. He completed his 
course at Kelly Field and volunteered for 
service in the Philippines. December 12 
he was killed in action. 

Morgan’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. 
McCowan, live on a western Kansas farm 
near Leoti. They are not wealthy. They 
have had hard going, like all western 
Kansas farmers in recent years. Mor- 
gan left two insurance policies, with his 
parents as beneficiaries; one a Gov- 
ernment policy for $10,000, the other in 
a private company for $2,000; $12,000 is 
a lot of money out in my country. It 
would mean a great deal to these parents 
to be able to spend some of it for the 
comforts and even luxuries of life which 
they have richly earned. Instead, how- 
ever, they plan to use all of it for the 
purchase of defense bonds because they 


feel that their son would want it that 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, the war in which we are 
now engaged is no light venture. Before 
it is over many thousands of young 
Americans will give their lives with the 
same devotion and patriotism as Morgan 
McCowan. Many thousands of homes 
will be in mourning over the loss of a 
loved one. As long, however, as we are 
fortunate enough to possess gallant sol- 
diers like Morgan McCowan, and splen- 
did, self-sacrificing, and patriotic parents 
like those who mourn his passing today, 
we need have no fear of the final out- 
come, either on the fighting front or the 
home front. 





Conserve Tin and Aid Defense Through 
Rural Electrification 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, never was it more imperative 
that we develop our water power, put a 
stop to private utilities profiteering in 
light and power rates, and extend our 
rural electrification program, than it is 
today. 

There is going to be a shortage of elec- 
tricity throughout the country. We are 
in for a long war, and we are going to 
need all the power we can get. We are 
now using only about 160,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity annually, 
and we are going to need at least twice 
that amount—probably three times that 
amount. There are 230,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours of annual production of un- 
developed water power throughout the 
country now—all going to waste. 

I know the opposition will say that we 
haven’t time to develop this water power 
now, but that is not true. The chances 
are that we will have ample time before 
this emergency is over. Besides, we are 
going to need all this power even after 
the war. 

The private power companies that are 
opposing this program, and have opposed 
it from the beginning, are now profiteer- 
ing in ligrkt and power rates to the 
amount of more than $1,000,000,000 a 
year, as I pointed out and demonstrated 
in my speecr of June 13, 1941, which was 
published on pages 5128-5131 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

While we are endeavoring to stop other 
kinds of profiteering during this war let 
us protect the ultimate users of elec- 
tricity from such outrageous overcharges 
by reducing light and power rates to the 
T. V. A. yardstick levels in every com- 
munity in America. 

Our __—irurai-electrification program 
should be extended as rapidly as possible. 
We are going to have to conserve the 
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food supply of the Nation. If our supply 
of tin should be shut off—-which is not at 
all improbable—it would close many, if 
not all, of the canning plants throughout 
the country. We can meet that situa- 
tion by shifting to quick-freezing plants; 
but we cannot do it if we permit our 
R. E. A. program to be stopped or even 
slowed down before we reach every farm 
community in every section of the 
country. 

This R. E. A. program is absolutely 
essential to our national defense. Our 
armies must be fed and the Nation must 
be fed, and that cannot be done if we 
permit our food supply to spoil for want 
of processing facilities. 

Let me repeat that I do not want us 
to take for rural electrification a single 
ounce of copper that is needed for the 
manufacture of airplanes, ships, guns, 
shells, or other implements of war. But 
I do feel that rural electrification should 
be classed as a defense activity and 
should come ahead of all private enter- 
prises in the allotment of copper and 
other essential materials. 

As I have pointed out before, we can 
increase the output of copper in three or 
four of our copper-producing States 
many, many times the amount necessary 
for rural electrification. Besides it is 
evident now that there will be a con- 
siderable reduction in the number of au- 
tomobiles manufactured for the next few 
years. At least a part of the copper now 
being used in the manufacture of those 
extra cars could be used very profitably in 
the building of rural power lines. And, 
as I have said many times, those lines 
should be made large enough to carry 
such machinery as may be found neces- 
sary during this grave emergency. 

If we will follow this policy, we can 
offset the shortage of tin, conserve our 
food supply, stimulate production, 
strengthen our national defense, and 
come out of this conflict not Only vic- 
t rious but with one of the greatest as- 
sets the future can possibly bring us, and 
that is an electrified America. 





Freight Rates 
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Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, since the 
dawn of history transportation has been 
a fundamental economic problem. Im- 
proved and increased transportation has 
been closely allied with human progress. 
Before goods can be bought and sold, be- 
fore men can trade, to carry on com- 
merce there must be transportation. 
Those who have the best and cheapest 
transportation have always had a great 
economic advantage. Since the begin- 
ning of time men have fought many wars 
to secure this advantage. In fact, Mr. 
Hitler’s excuse for starting the present 
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world conflict over the Polish Corridor 
was to secure another outlet to the sea, 
meaning cheaper transportation. . 

It has been said that the coming of the 
railroad and the discovery of barbed wire, 
more than the ready use of the six- 
shooter, was responsible for the conquer- 
ing and the settlement of the West. Be- 
fore the present World War crowded the 
question of freight-rate differentials and 
transportation inequality out of the 
minds of the people, the folks in the great 
Southwest, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, had begun to fight for a 
removal of freight-rate discrimination 
against our section of the country, And 
while we have properly been giving our 
time, energy, and attention primarily to 
the immediate problem of national de- 
fense and of national security, this great 
economic problem in the South and the 
Southwest remains. 

In 1938 the President appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate economic conditions 
in the South. In his letter to this com- 
mittee he stated that the South was the 
Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. After 
thorough investigation the committee’s 
report to the President agreed with this 
conclusion. In its report the committee 
stated that the South, while possessing 
the greatest natural resources of any sec- 
tion of the United States, yet had the 
lowest industrial development and con- 
tained the poorest people. One of the 
reasons for this condition, if not the 
main reason for this condition, has been 
freight-rate differentials, or discrimina- 
tory freight rates existing against this 
section of the country. Groups of busi- 
nessmen in Texas, including the West 
‘Texas Chamber of Commerce, have given 
serious study to this problem. The Texas 
Legislature has appropriated money to 
carry on a fight to secure freight-rate 
equality. 

Except for the accidental and provi- 
dential discovery of oil, the great South- 
west has existed for a hundred years al- 
most exclusively on agriculture. While 
agriculture may have furnished a basis 
for reasonable prosperity 100 years ago, 
it can no longer be exclusively relied 
upon as a basis for decent living condi- 
tions. To attain its rightful place in 
American life the Southwest must have 
industrial development. To have indus- 
trial development it must have better 
freight-rate advantages. ° 

Now, just what do we mean by freight- 
rate discrimination or by transportation 
inequality? I have before me a freight- 
rate map of the United States for 1939. 
The country is divided into 5 rate 
areas or districts. Within each of these 
5 areas or districts we find different 
zones. But considering simply the areas 
or districts, they are roughly as follows: 
First, the eastern or official district, com- 
prising States east of the Mississippi and 
north of Kentucky and the Carolinas; 
second, the southern district, lying east 
of the Mississippi and south of district 1; 
third, the western trunk-line district, be- 
ing roughly the great Middle West; 
fourth, the Mountain Pacific district, be- 
ing roughly the 10 Western States of the 
Union; fifth, the southwestern district, 
comprising Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and the southeastern half of 
New Mexico. 
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The rates in these 5 respective dis- 
tricts—I have numbered them arbitrarily 
in order of increasing rates—are as fol- 
lows: The rate for district 1, the North- 
east, being the eastern or official terri- 
tory, is laid down as 100, meaning the 
yardstick, or 100-percent rate, from 
which other rates are measured or cal- 
culated. The rate for district 2, being 
the southern territory, is 139; for district 
3, being the western trunk-line territory, 
it is 147; for district 4, being the Moun- 
tain Pacific territory. it is 171; and for 
district 5, the southwestern territory, it 
is 175. Thus we see the freight rates for 
our section of the country are the high- 
est for any place in the Union, being 75 
percent higher than rates in district 1, 
the eastern or official district. 

Now, I would not attempt to win a 
statistical argument with a rate expert. 
But I have before me House Document 
No. 271, prepared by experts and filed in 
the Seventy-sixth Congress on April 27, 
1939. I find here many examples of rate 
discrimination. For example, to ship 100 
pounds of canned goods in carload lots 
from Dallas, Tex., to Springfield, Il., a 
distance of 726 miles, costs 89 cents, while 
to ship the same goods from Springfield, 
Ill., to Roanoke, Va., a distance of 720 
miles, costs only 52 cents. To ship 100 
pounds of cotton and knitting-factory 
products from Dallas, Tex., to Kokomo, 
Ind., a distance of 905 miles, costs $2.08, 
while to ship the same amount of the 
same goods from Fall River, Mass., to 
Muncie, Ind., exactly the same distance, 
905 miles, costs only $1.60. Such ex- 
amples might be multiplied. A few 
changes have been made within the last 
2 years, but the whole bad picture has 
changed very little. 

If complaints were made of the dis- 
criminatory rate on the above commodi- 
ties, point one of the reply would be that 
the greater volume of canned goods mov- 
ing from Springfield, Ill., and of cotton 
goods from Fall River, Mass., justifies 
the cheaper rates accorded such move- 
ment. To that we answer, “Give us the 
rate and we will have the volume.” Cer- 
tainly no one can contend that Texas 
does not produce sufficient cotton to go 
into the goods or sufficient vegetables to 
go into the cans. That old “volume of 
traffic” argument is similar to the one 
of which comes first, the hen or the egg. 

Mr. Speaker, during each session of 
Congress since I have been a Member I 
have introduced a bill to compel the 
removal of unfair and discriminatory 
freight-rate differentials. The Congress 
last year at least took one step in the 
right direction. Under a specific man- 
date carried in the Transportation Act 
of 1940, Congress has directed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to remove 
discriminatory freight-rate inequalities. 
At this time the I. C. C. is making a study 
of the problem. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the congressional mandate 
will not be circumvented and that the 
studv and investigation now going on by 
the Commission will not result simply in 
the filing of another report. ‘The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is composed 
of 11 conscientious, highly trained, capa- 
ble individuals. This Commission has 
the power, authority, and responsibility 
of regulating all kinds of freight rates, 
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with the possible exception of air freight. 
In years gone by this Commission has 
elected to consider itself more of a ju- 
dicial than an administrative Wody. This 
has been an error. Feeling and acting 
as a court, they have refused or failed to 
take the initiative and to assume the 
responsibility of seeing to it that equity 
was done as between all sections of the 
country in freight-rate matters. 

At this time a petition is pending be- 
fore the I. C. C. by the railroads of the 
country asking for a blanket 10-percent 
increase in freight rates to cover the ad- 
ditional cost of recent wage increases. 
To grant a uniform 10-percent increase 
throughout the country would further 
increase discriminatory freight differen- 
tials. Of course, to grant an over-all 
10-percent increase would be much 
easier than to attempt equalization. 
Constructive action is usually more diffi- 
cult than inaction or acquiescence. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 26 I ad- 
dressed to each member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the following 
letter: 

It is my understanding that your Commis- 
sion will meet on January 5 to pass upon & 
petition by American railroads for a blanket 
10-percent increase in freight rates through- 
out the country. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to pro- 
test or approve an increase in railroad reve- 
nue, or to make any suggestions as to the 
necessity therefor. 

However, as a Representative from the State 
of Texas, I want to respectfully yet firmly 
protest any increase in freight rates on a per- 
centage basis. Such a method would increase 
rates most where they are highest and would 
further aggravate the discriminatory freight- 
rate differential from which the great South- 
west has long and unfairly suffered. 

While rates are being raised they ought to 
be adjusted. If no adjustment is to be given, 
then the least we should expect would be that 
all rates be increased by the same number of 
dollars or cents. 

With full sympathy for your great problems 
I am 

Sincerely yours. 


However difficult the task may be, it is 
the positive duty and responsibility of the 
I. C. C. to see to it, insofar as freight rates 
go, that all sections of America share in 
an equality of economic opportunity. 





An Authority on the Far East Speaks 
Feelingly Concerning Certain Aspects 
of Our War With Japan 
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LETTER AND ARTICLE BY W. E. PRIEST- 
LEY, OF SEATTLE, WASH., AND EX- 
CERPTS FROM SYNDICATED COLUMN 
OF BOB ALLEN AND DREW PEARSON 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, during my entire career in 
the House of Representatives, I have 
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expressed vigorous opposition to the sale 
of strategic or essential matériel of war 
to Japan. I have likewise deplored the 
entire policy of appeasement of the ag- 
gressors, represented by the philosophy 
that one can buy off one’s potential 
enemies by sending them the very raw 
materials out of which instruments of 
war can be constructed. I have intro- 
duced several measures in the House of 
Representatives, have had hearings be- 
fore several committees of Congress, 
have addressed large gatherings in the 
principal cities of America, have written 
articles in magazines—in short, have 
done everything I know how to arouse 
the people to demand of Congress and 
of the administration, that we forthwith 
ban the sale of essential or raw materials 
of war to Japan, as well as to all coun- 
tries affiliated with, or subjugated by, 
the Fascist-Axis trinity. 

W. E. Priestley, of Seattle, Wash., hon- 
orary secretary of the China Club of the 
metropolis of the Pacific Northwest, has 
prophetically warned of the danger to 
the United States in supplying our poten- 
tial enemy, Japan, with the raw mate- 
rials, such as scrap metal and petroleum 
products, essential to Japan’s mechanized 
war machine. Mr. Priestley is known 
throughout the great and beauteous Pa- 
cific Northwest as a leading authority on 
China, its history, its culture, and its 
contribution to world civilization. He 
knows the menace inherent in the Japa- 
nese war machine as perhaps do few 
other men in America. He has studied 
the shogunate, the Samurai, the subordi- 
nation of all else in Japan to the military. 
He knows that the Japanese in the Shinto 
religion and in their traditional philoso- 
phy entertain a selfish conceit, racially 
speaking, similar to that marking the 
Nazi Germans. He knows the Japanese 
regard thems¢lves as the chosen race. 
Mr. Priestley has been lecturing in the 
north Pacific coast cities on this subject. 
He has contributed to arousing our peo- 
ple to an appreciation of the menace of 
the Japanese military oligarchy. 

He has written me a letter to which he 
has attached an article of his own en- 
titled “The Guilt of America,” as well as 
interesting excerpts from a recent Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round column written 
by Messrs. Pearson and Allen, the publi- 
cation of which in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp should be of educational value to 
my colleagues and to the country, and 
the reading of which I commend to all: 

CHINA CLUB OF SEATTLE, 
Seattle, Wash., December 22, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Corree: Probably you have 
read the enclosed article, which appeared in 
a syndicated column all Over the Onited 


States 

For your information, I have known Mr. 
Maxwell Hamilton many years and have al- 
ways found him very pro-Japanese. In my 
opinion, he has done more to help the Japa- 
nese to receive their war materials than any 
other man in the State Department. A year 


ago last October, President Roosevelt placed 
an embargo on scrap iron going to Japan. 
But on December 28, 1940, nearly 3 months 
after the embargo had been placed, a full 
shipload of scrap iron which had been melted 
into billets was shipped in the port of Tacoma 
in the Japanese ship Tosei Maru, with the 
permit issued by the State Department. 


To me it is an act of treachery to allow 
men like Maxwell Hamilton to be the head 
of the Far Eastern Division of the State De- 
partment. He has been an appeaser to Japan 
for years and should be removed from his 
present position. 

You will agree with me, and if you want 
any further help, I wish you would advise me 
accordingly. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. E. PRIEstTLey, 
Honorary Secretary. 


Tue GUILT oF AMERICA 
(By W. E. Priestley) 

Across the Pacific Ocean an undeclared war 
is being fought. The Japanese in China have 
killed at least 3,000,000 people, 35,000,000 
people have been driven from their homes, 
and untold losses in property have been ac- 
complished by the Japanese war machine. 

Prince Konoye, Premier of Japan, has 
stated quite frankly that Japan’s object is to 
beat China to her knees, and every day Japan 
is pursuing this ruthless policy against an 
innocent people. 

The objectives of the Japanese Army are 
quite clear and apparent—to destroy all in- 
dustry in China, to conquer the Chinese 
people and reduce them to a state of slavery, 
to destroy ail foreign business in China. In 
short, to reduce China to a state of vassalage 
under a cold-blooded military dictatorship. 

Sympathy of the Americar people is almost 
universally expressed toward Chira in this 
terrible struggle. Every day Japanese planes 
are flying over China, killing men, women, 
and children who have no part in this war. 

It must be remembered that Japan is poor 
in raw materials necessary to carry on a major 
war. She must look to other countries to 
supply her with the necessary weapons to 
carry on such a war. Where did Japan get 
her materials to rape China? 

Seventy percent of the raw and finished 
materials used by the Japanese were shipped 
from the United States. When the Japanese 
bombed the U. S. S. Panay she used bombs 
made from American materials, she used 
planes using American motors, and American 
gasoline was used in driving those planes. 

Through the port of Seattle in an average 
month we shipped half a million dollars 
worth of material to Japan and $475,000 of 
this was materials to be used for war pur- 
poses. 

In the last 5 years we have shipped to 
Japan $200,000,000 worth of scrap iron, $200,- 
000,000 worth of petroleum products, $100,- 
000,000 worth of copper, and 300,000,000 
worth of assorted war materials, such as air- 
planes, airplane parts, trucks, metals, ma- 
chinery, molybdenite, hides, and munitions. 

What will happen if the Japanese conquer 
China? With the manpower and raw re- 
sources of China at their disposal, Japan will 
be a power to be feared even by the United 
States If Japan becomes strong enough, 
she will challenge us in the Pacific Ocean. 
In other words, we have supplied Japan with 
the sinews of war to help her build up her 
military strength, thus enabling her to be in 
a position to attack our own possessions. 

It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that the very materials we have shipped to 
Japan may be the weapons which she will use 
against us in a future war. 

We must help China in order to alleviate 
the wrongs we have committed against her 
in the past; we must help China to keep up 
her morale, so that she can continue to keep 
the Japanese busy. China needs our help 
today. We shall need China tomorrow.” 


[From the 
Seattle Post Intelligencer, 
1941] 

HISTORY OF THE JAP NEGOTIATIONS 


WASHINGTON.—It is now possible to tell the 
tragic inside story of the diplomatic nego- 
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tiations which Secretary Hull was conducting 
while the Japanese were preparing their se- 
cret attack on Pearl Harbor and the United 
States. 

The real story goes back to early August, 
when Prince Konoye sent a cable to the Pres- 
ident asking that they meet at a conference 
to discuss Pacific problems, When this was 
received in the State Department, Maxwell 
Hamilton, Chief of the Department’s Far 
Eastern Division, proposed that the United 
States negotiate. 

However, a group of his advisers in the Far 
Eastern Division, who had been in Japan 
recently, were convinced that everything Ja- 
pan was doing pointed to war against the 
United States. They were convinced that 
any Japanese diplomatic negotiations were 
mere bluff for the purpose of consuming time 
while Japan finished preparations. 

This group, however, was not consulted re- 
garding appeasement conversations. So fi- 
nally they drafted a two-page memorandum 
warning that Giplomatic negotiations would 
lead to disaster. For the sake of their own 
records they wanted it made clear that they 
were opposed to appeasement. Also, they 
wanted to go over Max Hamilton’s head to 
Secretary Hull. 

Those who signed this warning were Cabot 
Coville, Joseph M. Jones, Frank A. Schuler, 
John R. Davies, Herbert Fales, and E. Paul 
Tenney. 

SEVERE CRITICISM 


Immediately they were summoned before 
Hamilton, who bawled out his subordinates 
and told them they had no business inter- 
fering. But they insisted that their memo- 
randum be taken direct to Secretary Hull. 
And Cabot Coville, in protest against appease- 
ment, resigned. 

When his resignation came to the atten- 
tion of Assistant Secretary Berle, however, 
Berle refused to accept it, and Coville was 
transferred to the Philippines, where he is 
today. The chief results of his efforts to op- 
pose appeasement are that today he is being 
subjected to the bombing attacks which he 
himself warned were coming. 

Frank Schuler, another of the rebels, was 
shortly transferred to a tiny post in the 
British Virgin Islands. 

These men were all hardened experts on 
the Far East who had lived there and who 
knew Japan. They were not youngsters. 
However, their warning memorandum, though 
it finally reached the hands of Secretary Hull, 
made no impression. A few weeks later 
Special Envoy Kurusu was sent to Washing- 
ton with a big blare of Tokyo trumpets about 
peace, and the negotiations continued. 


KOREANS WARN HULL 


About this time Secretary Hull was receiv- 
ing letters from Koreans in the United States 
warning that Japan was preparing to attack 
the United States. Koreans, being a subject 
race, hate their Japanese conquerors. Fre- 
quently Operating as servants, they have 
maintained an amazing underground intelli- 
gence system in Japan. 

On October 28, 1941, Kilsoo K. Haan, a 
Korean who had been a member of the Jap- 
anese consular service, wrote Mr. Hull report- 
ing a meeting of the Black Dragon Society 
(secret Fascist order of the Japanese military) 
on August 26, in which Foreign Minister 
Hirota revealed “a total war preparation to 
meet the armed forces of the United States.” 

“He (Hirota) also spoke of Premier Tojo 
giving orders to complete the mounting of 
guns and rush supplies to the Marshall and 
Caroline group by November 1941. Hirota and 
others in the meeting freely expressed * * * 
the most suitable time to wage war with 
America as December 1941 or February 1942.” 

Mr. Haan was introduced to Secretary Hull 
by Senator GILLerTE, of Iowa, so his letter did 
not come from an unknown crackpot. In 
fact, GILLETTE thought so highly of the Ko- 
rean’s information that he proposed a Senate 
investigation of Japanese activities, but was 
discouraged by the State Department, 
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Despite this, Secretary Hull’s conversations 
with Envoy Kurusu began shortly thereafter 
and continued in very earnest vein. Mr. Hull 
apparently believed that something could be 
worked out with the Japanese, and at one 
time he and his State Department advisers 
actually thought that an agreement was just 
around the corner. 


CHURCHILL OBJECTS 


This was on November 24 and 25. Mr. 
Kurusu suddenly seemed willing to talk a 
3-month commercial truce, and the State De- 
partment worked out an involved formula 
whereby no more Japanese troops were to 
enter Indochina, but were to remain in China, 
and we were to resume the sale of gasoline, 
oil, scrap iron, and other raw materials for 
“civilian use.” 

At the very time Mr. Hull was discussing 
this plan with Kurusu his Government in 
Tokyo is now revealed as even then already 
launching its plans for attacking Hawaii. 

However, Secretary Hull was so anxious to 
rush this truce to a conclusion that he did not 
want to give Lord Halifax time to cable the 
plan to London for Churchill’s approval, even 
though the British and Australians were sit- 
ting in on the conversations. 

Lord Halifax insisted, however, and when 
Churchill got a cabled report on the plan he 
hit the ceiling. He did not think the Jap- 
anese would keep faith, and argued that it 
merely gave the Japanese more time to in- 
crease their armament. Simultaneously the 
plan leaked out to the Chinese, and the Chi- 
nese Ambassador delivered a personal protest 
from Gen. Chiang Kai-shek to the President. 

In view of the Churchill and Chinese objec- 
tions, Secretary Hull suddenly withdrew his 
proposal of a 3-month truce and fell back on 
the traditional American policy of the open 
door in China plus withdrawal of all Japanese 
troops. 
If President Roosevelt is right that the Jap- 
anese had begun preparing for the Hawaii at- 
tack well in advance, there seems no question 
that none of Mr. Hull’s proposals, whether 
appeasement or the open-door policy, would 
have changed the course of the Japanese war 
lords. 





Everybody for Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF WILLAMETTE DEMO- 
CRATIC SOCIETY, INC., OF OREGON 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, every 
American can be proud of the fine spirit 
of unity displayed by our people in this 
great emergency. When the bombs 
bursted over Pearl Harbor the American 
people were aroused to such a degree that 
everyone, regardless of party or view- 
point, took his or her position in the front 
line for defense of our country and our 
people. There can be no partisanship or 
personal considerations entering into 
the decisions which must now be made 
in order to bring to bear upon this great 
problem confronting us the full strength 
of our resources and manpower. The 
American people are beginning to realize 
that it will be a long, hard struggle and 
that we must be prepared to withstand 
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reverses, make sacrifices which will hurt, 
and suffer defeats, but in the end our 
cause will win because it is just. We 
have been ruthlessly and treacherously 
attacked and the American people have 
never been found wanting when the de- 
fense of their homes was involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am gl:id to include as 
part of my remarks a resolution adopted 
December 18, 1941, by the Willamette 
Democratic Society of Oregon, commend- 
ing our President for his messages to 
the Congress on December 8 and 11, and 
pledging the members of the society and 
all their resources to the furtherance of 
the cause in which we are engaged to 
defend our freedom and our country. 
The resolution follows: 


At a regular meeting of the Willamette 
Democratic Society, Inc., of Oregon, Decem- 
ber 18, 1941, at the Roosevelt Hotel, Portland, 
Oreg., the following resolution was adopted: 

“Since our country is at war with Japan, 
Germany, and Italy, we hereby give our un- 
qualified approval to the action of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America in its 
action of December 8 and December 11, 1941, 
in so declaring that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Axis 
gangster nations: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we pledge all manpower 
and all necessary resources until this war or 
wars are won for our country, humanity, and 
civilization. 

“Furthcrmore we commend our President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, for his messages to 
Congress on December 8 and December 11, 
1941, and for his swiftness, as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, in ordering 
‘that all measures be taken for our defense.’ 
We feel it is a privilege—not a sacrifice—to 
offer and pledge ourselves and all necessary 
resources to do all in our power—and urge 
others to do the same—to win this war and 
wars for freedom and humanity and justify 
the faith of our forebearers with credit and 
honor to ourselves, and give an everlasting 
legacy of freedom, justice, and equality to 
our posterity and to the entire world. 

“The foregoing does not in any way imply 
that we have been lax or unconcerned in our 
loyalty to our country and our President— 
we have not—but it is to renew and rededica‘e 
ourselves and our resources to our country, 
and to express our continued loyalty to our 
leaders, and praying for a righteous and ‘in- 
evitable triumph in this war—so help us 
God.’ ” 





Farm-Machinery Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since I have been in Congress I have 
made it a point to call to the attention 
of the Congress and the country some of 
the operations of the Farm-Machinery 
Trust. The war at this time is the major 
issue and has properly subordinated all 
other considerations. Unless we win the 
war Other things will matter very little. 
However, I want to keep my record 
straight in opposing all trusts in general 
and the Farm-Machinery Trust in par- 
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ticular. At the beginning of the war the 
International Harvester Co. owned two 
plants in Germany and three plants in 
France. Doubtless this gigantic concern 
has lost or will lose millions in these for- 
eign investments. Doubtless, too, they 
are now charging or will later charge this 
loss up to tre American farmer in the 
price of farm machinery. This state- 
ment is to let the International Harvester 
Co. and its associates know that many of 
us are going to violently oppose this 
action. 





Letter of an American Mother 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE PLAUCHE 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


LETTER OF MRS. NORBERT LARRIVIERE, 
OF LAFAYETTE, LA. 


Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
dence of real American patriotism, I 
present for the Recorp a copy of a letter 
written by an American mother to “We, 
the Mothers, Mobilize for America, Inc.,” 
in answer to the disgraceful propaganda 
circulated by this organization to parents 
of American youths who died in the serv- 
ice of their country. 


LAFAYETTE, La., December 6, 1941. 
Mrs. Grace KEEFE, 
Executive Board, We, the Mothers, 
Mobilize for America, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mapam:.In reply to your letter of 
September 19, 1941, offering sympathy in my 
recent bereavement, please let me set your 
minds at ease with regard to the following 
points mentioned in your letter: 
First, in answer to your “pacifist” talk, may 
I remind you that you are trying to enlist 
my aid in the same kind of peace that caused, 
in 3 short weeks, the downfall of mighty 
France, Holland, Belgium, Poland, Greece, 
and many others fell before the war machine 
of the Axis Powers in a relatively short pe- 
riod of time. I feel deeply the loss of my 
son, as @ mother naturally would, but far 
better that we should lose a few men in order 
to preserve the American way of life—and 
may I remind you that only in America could 
such a letter as yours be written. Even 
thoughts such as you express would be trea- 
son over there. Looking forward—I want my 
grandchildren and their children’s children 
to be afforded the same opportunities my 


| father fought so valiantly to gain. 


You say that men have fought and played 
at war for some 6,000 years. That is true— 
and I agree that there should be some better 
means of settling disagreements; not, how- 
ever, at the expense of liberty. 

May I further remind you of the fact that 
the President of the United States is Com- 
mander in Chief, by constitutional authority, 
of the Army and Navy, and that he has au- 
thority to send them any place at any time 
he deems it necessary. He saw fit, and I fully 
agree, to keep our vital sea lanes open, by 
force if necessary. If a bandit attacked your 
home, you would resist by all the means at 
your disposal. We are at present doing just 
that. The U. 8S. 8S. Greer was attacked and 
escaped the war “snakes” of Hitler. I com- 
pare the submarines of the Axis Powers with 
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snakes because they strike with no warning 
and show no mercy. The only defense against 
such tactics is to strike first—and strike hard. 
My boy often said to me that he would far 
rather teach the dictators of the world to 
“stay in their own back yard” than to have 
them come to the Western Hemisphere and 
attempt to lay waste our lands. He lost his 
life in defending what he thought right, and 
I only hope that in the end we may see a 
world which is a fit place for mankind to live. 

I further wish to say that it is impossible 
for me to understand how you, who call your- 
selves We, the Mothers, Mobilize for America, 
Inc., and express such un-American thoughts, 
can ask that I, or any American mother, be- 
come a party to such communistic plots 
against our Government and our President. 
I thank God that you are not representative 
of the mothers of America, because, if you 
were, then perhaps it would be best to let 
some of you taste the bitterness of appease- 
ment to Hitler practiced by the nations that 
have now fallen into his clutches. 

In closing I also wish to inform you that 
I intend to make your letter, together with 
my reply, public in order to enlighten real 
American mothers who might, unwittingly, 
be drawn into an organization, under an 
American name, sponsoring communistic ac- 
tivities. 

A Reat AMERICAN MOTHER, 
Mrs. NORBERT LARRIVIERE. 





A Far Westerner Deplores Our Recent 
Sale of Oil and Scrap Metals to the 
Japanese 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


LETTER FROM HON. FRED A. SMITH, 
COUNTY ASSESSOR OF PIERCE COUNTY, 
SECOND LARGEST COUNTY IN THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the ConGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include herein an in- 
teresting and provocative letter written 
to me by my friend, Hon. Fred A. Smith, 
county assessor of Pierce County, Wash., 
of which my home city, Tacoma, is the 
ecunty seat. In this epistle the county 
assessor inveighs in bitter terms against 
our late sales of scrap metal and pe- 
troleum products to the Japanese. He 
likewise expresses in strongest terms his 
disgust at the lack of vigilance admit- 
tedly displayed by respectable officials 
of our armed forces just prior to the in- 
effably diabolical attack made by the 
Nipponese upon our fortress at Pearl 
Harbor, T. H. 

Here is the letter: 

OFFICE OF COUNTY ASSESSOR, 
PIERCE COUNTY, 

Tacoma, Wash., December 19, 1941. 
JOHN M. COFFEE, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I am: glad to learn the person- 

nel of this Board investigating the affairs at 


Hon 


Pearl Harbor. The scrap iron that our friends 
collected and sold to Japan, and which was 
melted up by the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion into ingots to avoid the embargo on 
scrap iron, has been shot back at us by the 
Japs. The Standard Oil Co. and the Shell 
have doubtless had their holdings in Japan 
confiscated (storage reserves installed at their 
expense, so that Japan is assured an adequate 
supply of fuel for their bombers). 

John, I would like to see the presidents of 
these companies, as well as the traitorous 
commanders at Pearl Harbor, shot for this 
iniquity. Certainly the people of this coast 
will not be satisfied with a mere censure or 
rebuke of those responsible for Pearl Harbor. 

Do everything you can to see that justice 
is carried out in this matter. I would like 
to have a copy of this letter in the hands of 
every Congressman. You might read it into 
the REcorpD. 

Very truly yours, 
Frep A. SMITH, Assessor. 

P. S—With our greed, we might at least 
have said, “You may shoot this at the Chi- 
nese, but don’t hand it back to us through 


guns.” 
F. A. 8. 





Livestock’s Greatest Worry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association was 
held in San Francisco. One of the 
speakers who addressed the convention 
was Mr. J. Elmer Brock, of Kaysee, Wyo., 
president of the National Livestock As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Brock was one of a party of five 
from the United States who a few months 
ago went as emissaries to South America 
in the interest of international peace. 
Those in attendance were tremendously 
impressed with Mr. Brock’s remarks, and 
subsequently Mr. John E. Pickett, of the 
Pacific Rural Press cf San Francisco, 
wrote a summary entitled “Livestock’s 
Greatest Worry.” 

This article appeared in the issue of 
the Pacific Rural Press dated December 
27, 1941. The data and information 
contained will be of interest to cattle- 


men throughout the Nation. It reads as 
follows: 
[From the Pacific Rural Press of December 


27, 1941] 
LIVESTOCK’S GREATEST WORRY 
(By John E. Pickett) 

The danger which livestock farmers of the 
United States fear most was interestingly and 
geographically discussed at the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association at Sar Francisco by J. 
Elmer Brock, of Kaysee, Wyo , president of the 
American National Livestock Association. 

Mr. Brock is not an alarmist, a table 
thumper, or orator. He is a relatively small 
cattle raiser of Wyoming who radiates kind- 
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ness, competence, and speaks with quiet con- 
viction, unembroidered with devices of elo- 
quence. ‘ 

He was one of five men in this country who 
were recently sent to South America by the 
Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. 
They traveled 25,000 miles and employed 
about 3 months studying how trade and 
understanding with Brazil, Uruguay, and Ar- 
gentina might be improved. Four of the five 
left for Brazil with the conviction that we 
ought to open our trade gates to South Amer- 
ican meat. Mr. Brock had his fingers crossed 
because of the specter of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the back of his mind. 

They returned pretty well united on a pic- 
ture which is rather terrible. Everywhere 
they saw foot-and-mouth disease or its scars. 
They saw cattle on the trail with bleeding 
feet, which had to be whipped to make them 
arise. They saw much scab, and found the 
soil pretty well impregnated with anthrax. 

No attempt is made to eradicate any of 
these diseases. They merely attempt con- 
trol, and when foot-and-mouth disease gets 
virulent, they are resigned to heavy loss of 
calf and lamb crops. 

In Brazil nearly all cattle are of Zebu 
strains which is about the only sort which 
can live under the condition of heat, Texas 
fever, and other diseases. 

There is lots of tuberculosis among the 
human beings and about 30 percent of ve- 
nereal disease. 

Mr. Brock says that in Argentina they 
found that the meat question is not a prob- 
lem, but a complex. They were greeted 
with this statement by the Mayor of Buenos 
Aires. “If you do not let us ship you beef, we 
will probably go Nazi.” 

Mr. Brock says an agricultural attaché 
seemed to know the right answer. In effect 
his reply was: 

“Go ahead and go Nazi and see what it 
gets you.” 

Mr. Brock’s viewpoint is that if you have 
to purchase the friendship of people, that 
you must remember that their friendship is 
always for sale to the highest bidder. 

Argentina, which is the driving force in 
trying to get fresh beef into the United 
States, has a very interesting social situa- 
tion which makes this problem complex. 

The big land owners run Argentina. 
There is no middle class on the land, and 
they don’t want a middle class. From the 
top you drop to the peon. 

These land owners are rich, he says. They 
own practically all the automobiles and 
radios. They are using land of unbelievable 
richness. He saw one field of 25,000 acres of 
corn which would go about 80 bushels to 
the acre. The corn was worth only about 2 
cents a bushel, but the land owner changed 
horses three times a day to avoid feeding 
any of the corn to the animals used for 
tillage. 

They have no present needs for extending 
their beef market, he says. Europe takes all 
of it; their storage houses are empty, but 
they have made a sort of cause out of forcing 
their fresh meat into the United States, in 
search of a higher market. By a new method, 
they bone the carcasses, wrap them in square 
packages, and freeze them for export. 

Mr. Brock declares that the recent recip- 
rocal trade treaty which our State Depart- 
ment concluded with Argentina is in no sense 
“reciprocal”; nor can we ever make a trade 
treaty with Argentina which is truly recip- 
rocal. 

In this trade pact the United States gave 
Argentina heavy concessions on nearly all 
farm products, except fresh meat, which is 
at present barred by the Sanitary Pact. Ar- 
g-ntina, in return, he says, gave us only future 
promises of reduction, which he questions 
will ever be fulfilled. 

Worst of all, he says, there was weaseled 
into this pact a clause which binds us, on 
request by Argentina, to send down @ com- 








mission to study revision of all sanitary regu- 
lations. The existing sanitary regulations up 
to date have kept out fresh meats because of 
the dangers of bringing disease epidemics to 
the United States. 

Mr. Brock pointed out that Argentina has 
in effect a 20-percent export tariff, and that 
any concessions we would make to Argentina 
on fresh beef would benefit only the Govern- 
ment and some 2,200 land barons who control 
the meat business and the economy and poli- 
tics of the country. 

As for the canned meat which is coming 
in here he gave a rather graphic picture. It 
consists of the overlarge and overfat animals, 
blended with some of the unbelievably 
emaciated animals, such as would mostly go 
to the byproduct vats in this country. 

That some of the canned meat blew up 
in the Army camps was no surprise to Mr. 
Brock. 

Mr. Brock fears that the State Department, 
in its efforts to purchase South American 
friendship, may use the clause weazeled into 
the reciprocal trade treaty to make conces- 
sions to fresh meats. The outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country in 1924, 
and small outbreaks since, where South 
American meats have been bootlegged in, 
caused many millions of dollars loss, but 
would be small compared to the disaster 
which opening the trade gates to Argentina 
might cause. 

The only question asked Mr. Brock from 
the floor was, What did the other four think 
when they got back? 

He replied that they are all now opposed 
to letting in South American meat. 

Mr. Brock made it plain that cattlemen, 
like all other farmers, would loyally and com- 
pletely support the defense effort, and do a 
good job of producing food to win the war 
and write the peace, but he made it plain 
that he did not feel that we should repeal 
our cwn democracy in doing it, nor close our 
mouths to such wrongs as may be done the 
farmer in an effort to bribe South America. 

“It is not patriotic to pussyfoot,” he says. 

He feels that if the State Department wants 
to bribe South America that the whole Nation 
should pay and that the American farmer 
should not be elected as the goat, 





A Struggle With the Elements, or Hell 
in the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, December 30, 1941 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, over 
and over again I have been asked to tell 
the story of the almost tragedy from 
which, by the grace of God, we escaped 
back in 1935 when the Army transport in 
which we were traveling as members of 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
ranintoatornado. Ihave finally agreed 
to tell it for the Recorp for such benefit, 
if any, as may accrue from the telling. 

Antoine de St. Exupéry in all he tells 
in Wind, Sand, and Stars speaks as one 
who has been through it. I listen as 
one who knows. So do other Members 
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of Congress whose names later will ap- 
pear. 

You may not have read the book, and 
probably you never were in a tornado on 
board an airplane. May you never be, 
Those of us, few in number, who have 
experienced a tornado or cyclone in an 
airplane and who have lived through it 
are the only ones who can appreciate 
what the author means when he says: 


Then everything round me blew up. 

Concerning the next couple of minutes I 
have nothing to say. All that I can find in 
my memory is a few rudimentary notions, 
fragments of thoughts, direct observations. 
I cannot compose them into a dramatic re- 
cital, because there was no drama. The best 
I can do is to line them up in a kind of 
chronological order. 

In the first place, I was standing still. Hav- 
ing banked right in order to correct a sudden 
drift, I saw the landscape freeze abruptly 
where it was and remain jiggling on the same 
spot. I was making no headway. My wings 
had ceasec. to nibble into the outline of the 
earth. I could see the earth buckle, pivot— 
but it stayed put. The plane was skidding 
as if on a toothless cogwheel. 


How perfect a picture! 


Meanwhile, I had the absurd feeling that I 
had exposed myself completely to the enemy. 
All those peaks, those crests, those teeth that 
were cutting into the wind and unleashing 
its gusts in my direction seemed to me so 
many guns pointed straight at my defenseless 
person. I was slow to think, but the thought 
did come to me that I ought to give up alti- 
tude and make for one of the neighboring 
valleys, where I might take shelter against a 
mountainside. As a matter of fact, whether 
I liked it or not, I was being helplessly sucked 
down toward the earth. 


Exactly the state of mind we all ex- 
perienced. 


Trapped this way in the first breaking 
waves of a cyclone about which I learned, 20 
minutes later, that at sea level it was blow- 
ing at the fantastic rate of 150.miles an 
hour, I certainly had no impression of tragedy. 
Now, as I write, if I shut my eyes, if I forget 
the plane and the flight and try to express 
the plain truth about what was happening to 
me, I find that I felt weighed down, I felt 
like a porter carrying a slippery load, grab- 
bing one object in a jerky movement that 
sent another slithering down, so that, over- 
come by exasperation, the porter is tempted 
to let the whole load drop. There is a kind 
of law of the shortest distance to the image, 
& psychological law by which the event to 
which one is subjected is visualized in a sym- 
bol that represents its swiftest summing up: 
I was a man who, carrying a pile of plates, 
had slipped on a waxed floor and let his scaf- 
folding of porcelain crash. 


So realistic as to be too true to believe. 


I found myself imprisoned in a valley. My 
ciscomfort was not less; it was greater. I 
grant you that a down current has never 
killed anybody; that the expression “flattened 
out by a down current” belongs to journalism 
and not to the language of flyers. How could 
air possibly pierce the ground? But here I 
was in a valley at the wheel of a ship that 
was three-quarters out of my control. Ahead 
of me a rocky prow swung to left and right, 
rose suddenly high in the air for a second 
like a wave over my head, and then plunged 
down below my horizon. 


Where were we? Nobody knew. 


Horizon? There was no longer a horizon. 
I was in the wings of a theater cluttered up 
with bits of scenery. Vertical, oblique, hori- 
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zontal, all of plane geometry was awhirl. 
A hundred transversal valleys were muddled 
in a jumble of perspectives. Whenever I 
seemed about to take my bearings a new 
e~uption would swing me round in a circle or 
send me tumbling wing over wing and I would 
have to try all over again to get clear of all 
this rubbish. * * * I was wrestling with 
chaos, was wearing myself out in a battle with 
chaos, struggling to keep in the air a gigantic 
house of cards that kept collapsing despite all 
I could do. Scarcely the faintest twinge of 
fear went through me when one of the walls 
of my prison rose suddenly like a tidal wave 
over my head. My heart hardly skipped a 
beat when I was tripped up by one of the 
whirling eddies of air that the sharp ridge 
darted into my ship. If I felt anything un- 
mistakably in the haze of confused feelings 
and notions that came over me each time one 
of these powder magazines blew up, it was a 
feeling of respect. I respected that sharp- 
toothed ridge. I respected that peak. I re- 
spected that dome. I respected that trans- 
versal valley opening out into my valley and 
about to toss me God knew how violently as 
soon as its torrent of wind flowed into the 
one on which I was being borne along. 


It is with no desire to boast and in all 
humility that I say Antoine de St. 
Exupery has not overpainted or over- 
drawn the picture we saw for 35 minutes 
at least. If those of us who are alive 
today to tell our story do not know what 
he is talking about, then nobody does. 

He goes on to say that— 

There is nothing dramatic in the world, 
nothing pathetic, except in human relations. 
The day after I landed I might get emotional, 
might dress up my adventure by imagining 
that I, who was alive and walking on earth, 
was living tk rough the hell of acyclone. But 
that would be cheating, for the man who 
fought tooth and nail against that cyclone 
had nothing in common with the fortunate 
man alive the next day. He was far too busy. 


I remember my own experience, as I 
am sure do all of those with me, as a 
horrible dream or a nightmare. It all 
seems so far away, yet unforgettable. 
There are those who are still alive and 
who sit in this House of Representatives 
today who were with me and certainly 
know just what Exupery is talking about. 

You do not have to take my word for 
the harrowing experience we survived, 
for, as a tribute to the memory of the 
dead who were alive and to the living 
who were as brave men as I ever knew 
or hope to know, I am putting into the 
RECORD a newspaper story of the expe- 
rience. It was an experience which one 
could never wish to have, or, having had, 
could never wish to repeat. 

It happened. You will read the story, 
reluctantly told and told only in part, 
stripped almost completely of its horrors 
as those of us who survived well know. 
So I am constrained to insert the article 
as a tribute to the men who were with me 
and for such benefit from reading it as 
may accrue to those who travel by air, 
as I have consistently done every since: 
[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer of 

August 4, 1935] 

AIRS FLIGHT PERIL OF CONGRESSMEN—INJURED 
MAN TELLS How 10 Escaprep DEATH IN OHIO; 
HARTER IN HOSPITAL 

(By Paul Hodges) 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—For the first time 
there was related here today the full story 
of the hairbreadth escape from death of 10 
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members of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, including the two Ohio Congressmen, 
and Assistant Secretary of War Harry H. 
Woodring, in two Army transport planes, 
which were tossed like chips in a whirlwind 
thousands of feet over central Ohio last 
Sunday. 

Two members of the group, Representative 
Dow W. Harter, of Akron, Ohio, and Repre- 
sentative John J. McSwain, of South Caro- 
lina, committee chairman, went to hospitals 
in Washington as a result. 

McSwain already has been discharged, and 
Harter probably will be back at his desk early 
next week. The other Ohioan, who suffered 
only bruises, was Representative Byron Har- 
lan, of Dayton. 

Earlier reports minimized the affair as the 
mere striking of an air pocket by one of the 
planes, resulting in a slightly cut arm for 
McSwain. The whole story was related by 
McSwain to the Plain Dealer today following 
a week of reluctance by those involved to 
describe precisely what happened. 


PILOTS ARE PRAISED 


Army officials and McSwain, as well as other 
passengers in the two planes, enthusiastically 
praised the handling of the two ships by 
Capt. George W. McGregor, in charge of the 
Ford, and Lt. William Ritchie, in charge 
of the Condor. Both pilots are stationed in 
Washington. 

McGregor, with typical Army reticence, had 
only this to say today in reply to a suggestion 
that he had had a gruelling experience: 

“Yes; I guess we did.” 

McGregor and Ritchie are regarded as two 
of the most capable and experienced pilots 
in the Army. With less efficient piloting of 
the plane, McSwain said, a major tragedy 
might have resulted. 

The 10 members of the House Military 
Affairs Committee and Woodring had been 
on an aerial inspection tour of Army posts 
and flying fields. Bound for Washington on 
the return trip, they left Wright Field, at 
Dayton, Ohio, in midafternoon Sunday, with 
assuranees from weather officials there, ac- 
cording to McSwain, that only light rains lay 
ahead. 

In the first plane, an Army Ford, were 
McSwain and five Congressmen, including 
Harter and Harlan. Woodring, and four other 
Congressmen followed immediately behind in 
an Army Condor. Somewhere near Colum- 
bus, Ohio, both planes ran into what McSwain 
described as a “terrific line squall.” 

Instantly the first ship was seized by vio- 
lent air currents, which grabbed the big plane 
out of the Army pilot’s control and hurled it 
upward to 15,000 feet, where large hailstones 
battered and dented the metal wings. 

In the grasp of a down current the plane 
plunged to 1,600 feet, and from that moment 
for about half an hour the plane was a play- 
thing of the winds, its occupants thrown 
violently about in the cabin, which was re- 
duced to a shambles, while the pilot franti- 
cally fought with his controls, the indicators 
spinning madly. 

STRUGGLED INTO PARACHUTES 


Close behind, the Condor was going through 
a similar but somewhat less severe experi- 
ence. Occupants of each plane gave up those 
in the other for lost, according to McSwain. 

Those in the first ship struggled into para- 
chutes, which they later said they could not 
have used in any case, due to inability to 
reach the doors. Those who loosened their 
safety belts while strapping on parachutes 
were thrown from their seats to the top of 
the cabin, hurlec to the bottom, and back 
again 

Frequently they were shot the length of 
the cabin, landing all in a heap in a corner. 


They were thrown against the cabin roof with 
such force as to make dents in the metal top. 

Three Congressmen sat on a divan running 
lengthwise of the cabin and attached to the 
floor. These had their safety belts in place, 
but a particularly violent wrench ripped the 
divan from its moorings, threw divan and 
Congressmen to the roof and then to the 
floor, where the Congressmen landed with the 
divan on top of them. 

CABIN INTERIOR WRECKED 


The interior of the cabin was virtually 
wrecked. Of six light fixtures on the sides 
or walls, four were smashed off as the Con- 
gressmen were hurled against them. It was 
by striking a shattered light globe in one 
+ yaad that McSwain’s arm was painfully 
cut. 

McSwain said the constant plunging up 
and down for thousands of feet continued 30 
or 40 minutes. Eventually the first ship 
escaped through the storm to the south. 
Congressmen picked themselves up and ad- 
ministered first aid to each other. The pilot 
sought to land at Pittsburgh, but was frus- 
trated by storms in that area, He winged on 
to Washington, landing safely at Bolling 
Field an hour behind schedule, and his con- 
gressional passengers drew their first free 
breath. 

HEADED BACK TO DAYTON 


Meanwhile the second plane, after a severe 
drubbing from the elements, had escaped to 
the north and headed back to Wright Field, 
its occupants fearful that the first plane had 
met disaster. Woodring and his fellow pas- 
sengers then hopped from Dayton to Colum- 
bus and entrained there for Washington 
Sunday night. 

In addition to McSwain, Harter, and Har- 
lan, those in the first plane included Repre- 
sentatives Charles A. Plumley, of Vermont; 
Frank J. Dorsey, of Pennsylvania; and John 
M. Costello, of California. Of these, only 
McSwain and Harter required hospital treat- 
ment, though all others were bruised and 
suffered from severe shock. 

McSwain is now back at his desk, and 
Harter, who went to Walter Reed Hospital 
for treatment, probably will be discharged in 
another day or so. 

None in the second plane required medical 
treatment. In addition to Woodring, the 
passengers of the Condor were Representa- 
tives Epwin M. ScHaArErer and LEsiie C. 
ARENDS, of Illinois; ANDREW EpMIsToNn, of 
West Virginia, and Donatp H. McLzan, of New 
Jersey. 

“Will we fly again? Why, of course we 
will,” McSwain said today, 


And all of us have. 

Were I to live a thousand years, neither 
time nor space nor the elements could 
erase or dim the picture I see of those 
long minutes referred to above. They 
stand out in my memory like tops of 
mountains showing above the clouds on a 
stormy day. 

As if it were yesterday I see a group of 
stalwart men fully aware of what por- 
tended, making no claim to being brave, 
facing that death they had reason to feel 
was sure and imminent, and facing it 
calmly, imperturbably, and with courage. 
This is my tribute to them—to the living 
and to the dead. 

Death or destiny; time’s mysteries or 
that which is God’s time, eternity; the 
tremendous power and incontrollable 
force of the elements; all crowded and 
jammed into an awful experience of an 
hour—and today that is a memory. 
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Mr. ANGELL, Mr, Speaker, Wake Is- 
land has fallen. Before it fell the 400 
American marines who stood guard on 
this tiny island outpost in the far Pa- 
cific in fighting off the barbarians in al- 
most countless numbers seeking to cap- 
ture it performed a feat of heroism and 
high patriotic devotion to their country 
that will go down in the annals of Amer- 
ican history as having few equals. 

Wake Island was not a fortified island. 
Its few marines and scant defense in 
guns and planes were not intended to 
protect the island against a siege, yet 
through December 8 to 22 these few 
heroic and fearless Americans held the 
Japanese Fleet and its air armada at bay, 
inflicting upon them great loss in ships 
and planes. In the midst of the assault 
upon the little island the stubborn de- 
fenders were asked if there was anything 
they needed and they sent back the 
cryptic reply: “Send us more Japs.” AS 
high as 50 bombers attacked the little 
island in a single raid. Only 4 of the 
American fighting planes remained after 
the first surprise attack. Yet the official 
report declared that these fighting Amer- 
icans defending the Stars and Stripes 
shot down at least a dozen enemy planes 
and destroyed no less than 5 enemy war- 
ships—3 destroyers, a cruiser, and a 
submarine. On the morning of Decem- 
ber 22, when the treacherous Japs had 
gained a foothold on the island, these 
brave defenders undaunted to the last, 
sent forth the message, “The issue is in 
doubt.” 

Mr. Speaker, America will always re- 
member Wake Island and its little band 
of intrepid fighting marines. These 
American defenders in this hour of trial 
when the very right for America to exist 
is challenged, wrote their names high 
on the scroll of honor where may te 
found the names of American patriots 
of past ages who faltered not in making 
the supreme sacrifice that American lib- 
erty might not perish from the earth. 
By this example of heroism of these 
courageous men of our fighting forces we 
can take renewed faith in our country 
and strengthened determination to fight 
on until these barbarians, destroyers of 
civilization, are themselves destroyed and 
the earth purged forever of their canker- 
ous influences. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks 
I include an account of the heroic defense 











of Wake Island, released by the Navy, 
and also an editorial appearing in the 
Oregonian, published in my State, under 
date of December 26, 1941, paying tribute 
to these stalwart Americans. 


“Not EvEN DEFENDERS OF THE ALAMO EVER 
FouGHut AGAINST GREATER Opps”—THE DE- 
FENSE OF WAKE 


This is part, and only a part, of the story 
of the battle of Wake Island. Its compilation 
was taken from official dispatches sent while 
the battle raged, when time was precious and 
no words wasted. Therefore, it is devoid of 
any but the simplest facts. 

The battle began almost at the same time 
as the assault launched against Pearl Har- 
bor. The day and hour was different, because 
Wake Island lies west of the international 
dateline. It was Sunday, December 7, in 
Honolulu; Monday, December 8, on Wake. 
The battle ended some time after 5 p. m. 
December 22, Wake time. That was the hour 
of the dispatching of the last report from 
Wake’s defenders to headquarters of the four- 
teenth naval district at Pearl Harbor. The 
report said that the enemy was on the island 
and that several ships and a transport were 
movingin. Shortly afterward the Wake radio 
fell silent, not to be heard again. 


TWO HUNDRED JAP PLANES BOMBED TINY ISLE 


Official reports indicate that probably no 
military force in American history, not even 
the defenders of the Alamo, ever fought 
against greater odds nor with greater effect 
in view of those odds. The reports show that 
during the 14 days of Wake’s siege not fewer 
than 200 Japanese planes bombed and ma- 
chine gunned the tiny isle’s defenders. This 
figure does not include those in the final at- 
tack, whereof the number is unknown. But 
as many as 50 bombers, some four-motored 
seaplanes, attacked the island in a single 
raid. During the closing days of the siege 
they (the defenders) had only 2 and finally 
1 plane. These were patched together be- 
tween flights. Nevertheless, marine fiyers, 
plus antiaircraft batteries, managed to bring 
down at least 12 enemy planes. After the 
first surprise attack the enemy acquired a 
healthy respect for this defense combination 
and gave up low altitude, strafing and bomb- 
ing for high-level attack. Even so, until the 
garrison was overwhelmed by a landing force, 
the marines, flyers, and antiaircraft batteries 
continued to give a good account of them- 
selves. 

The first attack on the 8th was made by 
between 20 and 30 twin-engined bombers, 
apparently of medium class. These were land 
planes and possibly from Japan’s mandated 
islands south of Wake. They carried light 
bombs and were armed with incendiary 
cannon and machine guns. Four of the 
twelve marine planes based on the island 
were in the air when the enemy appeared in 
a low glide out of a cloud bank. The other 8 
planes were being serviced. The enemy went 
for these at once. Seven were tc‘al losses 
from bomb hits and fire and only the rem- 
nants of the eighth salvagable. The landing 
field was damaged but remained usable. Also, 
enemy bombs failed to find marine stores and 
aviation gasoline. The gasoline supply of the 
Pan American Airways’ base was ignited. 
Casualties in the first raid were heavy. Some 
25 persons were killed and more than that 
number wounded. 


ENEMY WARSHIPS PUMPED SHELLS ONTO THE 
ATOLL 

Raid No. 2 followed the next day at almost 
the same hour. About 20 bombers attacked, 
these including incendiaries in their bomb 
loads. Raid No. 3 came before the day was 
over—this was the 9th of December at Wake 
Island. Due to vigorous plane and antiair- 
craft defense, damage was less severe than on 
December 8. 
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The third day of the battle, December 10, 
brought the fourth air raid and the first sur- 
face attack. As dawn broke, enemy warships 
started pumping shells onto the flat, virtually 
shelterless atoll. There is practically not a 
natural cover against bombardment on Wake. 
Except for man-made construction, its sur- 
face is bare and inhospitable. As the enemy 
warships opened fire, their aircraft came over 
in waves. Nevertheless, Wake’s guns replied 
with such good effect to this double attack 
that a light cruiser and destroyer were sunk. 
The defenders also had the satisfaction of 
chalking up a total of 6 enemy planes de- 
stroyed to and including this third day of the 
battle. 

The effectiveness of the Wake shore bat- 
teries, demonstrated by the sinking of two 
warships, evidently impressed the enemy, for 
although on that day two transports with es- 
cort cruisers and destroyers were sighted, they 
made no effort to land troops. They held off 
beyond the range of shore batteries. The 
purpose of this delay soon was evident. 
Eighteen planes, making the fifth raid of the 
battle, appeared from the southwest. As in 
this day’s earlier action, the enemy was badly 
worsted. Although his bombs did no damage 
beyond further pulverizing beaches, two of 
his planes were shot down. Terse Official dis- 
patches made no mention of the garrison’s 
feelings, but the results of the blows ex- 
changed December 10 must have been en- 
couraging. After almost constant action for 
3 days, the marines still had three planes. 
They lost only one out of the four with which 
they started the battle, eight having been 
destroyed on the ground out of the original 
force of 12. 

FOUR-ENGINED BOMBERS ATTACKED BY MOONLIGHT 


December 11 was another bright day in the 
defense of Wake. Toward dawn a four-en- 
gined enemy seaplane attacked. Marine fliers 
were ready for it and promptly shot it down, 


‘ Meanwhile the convoy reappeared and de- 


fending flyers attacked this, severely damag- 
ing one of its vessels. A submarine, which 
was discovered, was attacked with bombs and 
sunk. 

The enemy did not appear at Wake De- 
cember 12. 

In early morning of December 13, attacking 
by moonlight, large four-engined bombers 
came over the island. They were held off suf- 
ficiently by antiaircraft fire to prevent dam- 
age, although bombs dropped. 

December 14 was not so heartening. Nearly 
50 enemy medium bombers came over in a 
succession of waves, the heaviest onslaught 
of the battle. Antiaircraft and planes 
brought down 3 and damaged several others. 
But of the marines’ 3 planes 1 was destroyed 
on the ground and another washed out, 
landing in damaged condition, although the 
pilot escaped. 

The Japanese used incendiary bullets and 
bombs in this raid and caused heavy damage. 
By pattern bombing they were able to cover 
much of the island areas with such large 
numbers of planes. When the raid was over 
the marine defenders had one plane left in 
service. 

How the marines were able to patch up 
another plane in the space of a few hours 
on the blacked-out island, with wrecked fa- 
cilities, may never be known. But when day- 
light of the fifteenth came the marines again 
had two planes. 

During the night the ninth raid was made 
but no serious damage was done. 

On the sixteenth more than 25 bombers 
raided the island and again in the early 
evening of the seventeenth. By now prae- 
tically every installation on the island was 
heavily damaged. The storehouse with spare 
parts and other material was gone, burned 
to the ground. The machine shop and black- 
smith shop were wiped out. Frames of some 
of the buildings were standing, but the roofs 
and walls were badly damaged. 
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On December 18 a heavy force of bombers, 
apparently medium class two-engined craft, 
which had catried out most of the raids, 
again attacked. They dropped heavy bombs 
which caused severe damage to buildings left 
standing. 

Next day there was no raid, but on the 
twentieth large numbers of dive bombers, ap- 
pareatly operating from a carrier, attacked. 


WAKE’S TWO PLANES WENT UP TO GIVE BATTLE 


On the 2ist the enemy withheld his hand; 
then came back on the 22d for the kill. Both 
land-based and carrier-operated planes at- 
tacked in large force—how large was never 
reported. 

Among the carrier planes were modern 
fighters. Nevertheless, against these over- 
whelming odds, Wake’s two planes went up 
to give battle. Several enemy planes were 
shot down, but one of the Wake pilots was 
lost and the second forced down wounded. 
Wake had no further air defenses, and the 
enemy clcsed in rapidly from the sea after 
that. The island was shelled heavily and 
continuously, a barrage being laid down be- 
hind which the enemy began a landing at- 
tempt. 

Early the morning of December 22 Wake 
reported in the next to its final dispatch that 
the enemy was on the island. Then for the 
first time did the courageous garrison admit 
the battle was lost, and even then in as gal- 
lant a bit of understatement as a brave man 
ever wrote. 

“The issue is in doubt,” the dispatch re- 
lated. That was the end. The last report 
said the enemy had gained a foothold and 
that more ships and a transport were moving 
in. Even in this final phase the Wake bat- 
teries blasted away with great effect. 

The last phrase of the last dispatch was 
the statement that two of the enemy de- 
stroyers had been disabled. In all, the Wake 
garrison shot down at least a dozen enemy 
planes and took a toll of at least five enemy 
warships—three destroyers, a cruiser, and a 
submarine. 


{From the Oregonian of December 26, 1941] 
REMEMBER WAKE ISLAND ALSO! 


Wake Island, a pinprick in the Pacific—an 
illuminated memorial on the page of history. 
For 2 full weeks of war the leatherneck gar- 
rison, 400 men and officers in all, sustained the 
utmost effort of the barbarian and sent four 
barbarian warships to the bottom and many 
barbarians to their ancestors, and his war- 
planes wilted in mid-air before the fury of 
our lonely dozen, the swerve, and gunfire. 
For 2 full weeks, almost with a separate as- 
sault for each day, so that the leathernecks, 
whose motto is “Always faithful,” lived 
through a lurid hell of bombs and shellfire 
only to meet another. And finally the radio 
was silent. Wake Island did not respond. 
Wake Island had fallen. That isn’t true at 
all. Wake Island had risen. 

The barbarians flowed over Wake Island, 
Pinprick in the Pacific, and counted this a 
victory. But Wake Island had risen. Wake 
Island had risen to be the inspiration of a 
free people, and never so long as America 
lasts shall Americans fail to kindle to the 
words of its name, to rejoice in the American 
valor that, against odds, against death, fought 
the fight and kept the faith. Wake Island! 
On some near yesterday a stepping stone in 
the Pacific traverse. Today and for centuries 
a name to flame like a beacon. And it would 
have been better for the barbarian, a great 
deal better, had he sheered wide of Wake 
Island and saved his warcraft and his men, 
nor paid the price he paid to take it. For he 
shall reflect on Wake Island and mourn to 
remember it then. 

There are pages and paragraphs in the 
proud record of man, redeeming his manhood, 
that need no light save their own inscrip- 
tions. They are luminous of themselves, and, 
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as we trace them, we fill our hearts wich the 
pride of valor and sacrifice, of courage against 
odds, of such fidelity as embraces death as the 
Swiss took the spears to his heart. And al- 
ways the sequel has been that the valor of 
these found its fulfillment in eventual vic- 
tory for the right. And of these is Wake 
Island, the latest and not least, where a com- 
paratively handful of United States marines 
held the barbarian at bay for 14 desperate 
days. The story that follows may be apoc- 
ryphal, but it will serve, for it approximates 
the fact. Midway of the defense it is told the 
garrison was asked by American forces else- 
where if there was anything it wanted. “Yes,” 
was the laconic reply, “send us more Japs.” 

The barbarian will say that Wake Island 
has fallen and will count it a victory. But 
the truth is that Wake Island has not fallen, 
but has risen, and that such victories are de- 
feat for the barbarian. We have two battle- 
cries now, and one is “Remember Pearl 
Harbor!” It is the vow of our vengeance on 
barbarian treachery. The other must be 
“Remember Wake Island!” It is the pledge 
of our fidelity to the example the marines 
set for us there—the 400 of them—careless 
of odds, always faithful. America salutes 
them, America will remember. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include for the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal for 
December 27, which advocates and en- 
dorses a proposal to provide free mailing 
privileges for the men in the service. 

Mr. Speaker, on December 26, I intro- 
duced H. R. 6288, to provide free postage 
for the men in the armed forces of the 
United States. The bill, as introduced, 
provides— 

That there shall be transmitted in the 
mails free of postage, subject to such rules 
and regulations as the Postmaster General 
may prescribe, all personal correspondence 
transmitted by any member of the military 
or naval forces of the United States (includ- 
ing the Coast Guard) while on active duty. 


The number of letters which a soldier 
or sailor has time to write will naturally 
be limited, out it seems only fair to pro- 
vide free postage on the letters which 
they do find time to write from wherever 
they may be stationed. The measure will 
result in very little “out of pocket” ex- 
pense to the Government in carrying the 
mail, and what there is should be more 
than justified as an aid to morale. 

The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal of December 
27, 1941] 
FREE POSTAGE FOR SOLDIERS 

The Postmaster General, announcing that 

domestic mail rates will hereafter apply to 


mail to and from soldiers on duty outside the 
United States, urges that Congress go even 
further He asks that members of our armed 
forces on duty outside of the continental 
United States be permitted to mail letters 
free of postage. 

It seems to us that Congress might well do 
as the Postmaster General suggests and even 
more. It might provide that soldiers, sailors, 
and marines be permitted to send letters 
free, regardless of where they are stationed. 
Perhaps the way to do this would be to pro- 
vide postage-free envelopes and limit their 
use to military post offices, which would re- 
ceive them in any quantity. 

It must be remembered that Government 
departments and Members of Congress now 
have such free-mail privileges. The bill for 
this runs into the millions annually. Letting 
our service men correspond with their home 
folks without postage cost would not add too 
much to post-office burdens. If a special en- 
velope were provided and the post office com- 
pensated, the cost would fall where it be- 
longs—on the War and Navy Departments, 
which would hardly notice the increase. 
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Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
— which I delivered recently over the 
radio: 


What are we Maryland Congressmen doing 
in Washington? I cannot say much in 6 
minutes, but simply this, In our every work- 
ing minute we strive not to forget Pearl 
Harbor. 

We, who are your lawmakers, are busily en- 
gaged in preparing and passing the legisla- 
tion that is needed to help us on to victory. 

The sinews of war must be provided. Con- 
gress is on the job and will stay on the job. 
Your Maryland Congressmen are available 
day and night and at the service of the 
people. 

Some of us tried to be a little foresighted. 
As the Maryland member of the District of 
Columbia Defense Committee I joined in 
sponsoring a bill providing for black-outs in 
Washington, the Nation’s Capital. 

That was a few months ago. But that 
complacency that could have been fatal, that 
feeling of business as usual, was too strong. 
The bill was defeated, although it won the 
approval of the War Department. ‘That was 
a short time ago. 

Then came Pearl Harbor, the treacherous, 
snide, filthy stab in the back—it awakened 
us to our danger. It took this blow to unite 
us. 

The other day the black-out bill we could 
not pass a few months ago went through the 
House and Senate like greased lightning. 

Thank God for leaders like Roosevelt and 
Churchill. They will guide the democratic 
countries to victory. 

Congress stands united behind our great 
President. For years I have supported him 
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and his policies. How fortunate indeed that 
he is at the helm to guide the ship of state 
through these perilous waters. 

But we will win. It is easy to say it, but 
we who love God and have righteousness on 
our side will do more than say it. We will 
do the things that will make victory easier. 

President Roosevelt saw what was coming 
when other people did not. I am happy to 
say that upon every occasion since I have 
been in Congress he has had my full and 
complete support. No matter what our an- 
cestry is, we are in this fight together against 
the enemies of the United States. Let us 
forget all our differences and go to the job 
as Americans. We will win this fight, and 
win it quickly, if every man, woman, and 
child in America will buckle down to a full 
day’s work. It is a serious time, but it will 
soon pass if each and every one of us will 
give to our Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, our full and hearty support and 
cooperation. Let each one of us determine 
to do whatever task is assigned by that Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Uncertain hours, critical days, grave dan- 
gers, and a long, bitter struggle are ahead 
for us. But in the end the American people, 
aided by their splendid armed forces, as well 
as labor, capital, and the civilian population, 
will see it through to victory. Politics and 
factional strife must be forgotten. We must 
be united. 

‘We must stand united. This war is our 
war. This war is the people’s war. We must 
be united and do our part to protect our lib- 
erties, We were attacked by a treacherous 
mob and the people all over the world want 
us to be victorious. We must win. We will 
win. We do not want to become slaves of the 
madman and his cohorts. Every possible ef- 
fort must be utilized. All of our resources 
must be placed behind our boys so that we 
will be victorious. 

We must all pledge to support our Com- 
mander in Chief and the administration to 
see the struggle between the democracies and 
the dictatorships through, and so I pray that 
God will soon bring peace to this Nation, to 
the world, and also the restoration of freedom 
to the peoples of this great universe. 





Winston Churchill—A Far-Seeing 
Statesman 
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ARTICLE BY MR. WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
House, I reproduce from the Washington 
Post of December 25, 1941, the article by 
Mr. Walter Lippmann entitled “Church- 
ill,” a well-deserved tribute to the most 
far-seeing statesman of this crucial pe- 
riod in the world’s history. 

Two years ago I placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD excerpts from Winston 
Churchill’s book, While England Slept, 
which consisted of speeches Mr. Church- 
ill delivered in the House of Commons 
during the 6-year period from 1933 to 








1939 urging war preparedness and warn- 
ing his countrymen of Germany’s rearm- 
ament and growing war machine and 
air forces. The conclusion is inescapable 
that England neglected her national de- 
fenses while Germany built the greatest 
war machine in human history and the 
largest air fleet in the world. If England 
had also prepared and at least main- 
tained a parity with Germany in the air, 
it is very doubtful, indeed, that there 
would have been a war in Europe, and the 
history of Europe and the entire world 
would have been different. 

The article referred to reads as follows: 
[From the ot tae Post of December 25, 
941] 

CHURCHILL 
Mr. Churchill is with us in our hour of 
peril. He is able to be with us because the 
prophecy which he made after Dunkirk has 


come true, the pledge he gave then has been 
honored. 


On June 4, 1940, France was lost. Russia 
stood aside. America stood aside. Britain 
stood alone. By all the calculations of the 


unbelieving and the faint-hearted, the war 
was lost. It was then that Winston Churchill 
made the prophetic pledge which will remain 
forever glorious in the annals of mankind: 

“We shall go on to the end, we shall fight 
in France, we shall fight on the seas and 
oceans, we shall fight with growing confidence 
and growing strength in the air, we shall de- 
fend our island, whatever the cost may be, 
we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight 
on the landing grounds, we shall fight in 
the fields and in the streets, we shall fight 
in the hills; we shall never surrender, and 
even if—which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve—this island or a large part of it were 
subjugated and starving, then our empire 
beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the 
British Fleet, would carry on the struggle, 
until, in God’s good time, the New World, 
with all its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and the liberation of the Old,” 

But for that decision to go on, made by 
Churchill and supported by his people, Russia 
would last summer have stood alone against 
the total power of the Nazi assault from 
Scandinavia all the way around to Turkey and 
Persia, and America would today be standing 
alone against a simultaneous attack in both 
oceans. 

No words can begin to express the debt 
which we, and all the people of the earth, owe 
to Winston Churchill and the British people. 

As the Prime Minister and the President, 
together with the military commanders, con- 
fer and decide, it would be impudent for the 
rest of us to offer them advice. Our duty 
is to assure them that we shall do our full 
duty whatever they, the proven leaders of the 
English-speaking peoples, ask of us. In the 
great decisions which have to be taken, the 
rest of us, sitting in the back seats, can best 
take to heart the words of a Roman consul, 
Lucius Aemilius Paulus by name, who, in the 
year 168 B. C., having been selected to con- 
duct the war with Macedonia, addressed the 
assembly of the people in these words: 

“In every circle, and truly at every table, 
there are people who lead armies into Mace- 
donia; who know where the camps ought to 
be placed; what posts ought to be occupied by 
the troops; when and through what pass 
Macedonia should be entered; where maga- 
zines should be formed; how provisions should 
be conveyed by land and sea; when it is 
proper to engage the enemy, when to lie quiet. 
And they not only determine what is best 
to be done, but if anything is done in any 
other manner than what they have pointed 
out, they arraign the consul, as if he were 
on trial. These are great impediments to 
those who have the management of affairs. 
* * * Iam not of those who think that 
commanders ought never to receive advice; 
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on the contrary, I should deem that man 
more proud than wise, who did everything of 
his own single judgment. What then is my 
opinion? That commanders should be coun- 
seled, chiefly, by persons of known talent, 
by those especially who are skilled in the art 
of war and who have been taught by experi- 
ence; and next by those who are present at 
the scene of the action, who see the enemy, 
who see the advantages that occasions offer, 
and who, embarked, as it were, in the same 
ship, are sharers of the danger.” 

The rest of us will not be truly ready to do 
our full duty until we realize that never until 
this moment have Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt been wholly free to take the meas- 
ures which they and their best advisers have 
deemed necessary. Both of these men foresaw 
long ago the peril which confronts us. Neither 
was able to persuade his people to act before 
the peril became desperate. Mr. Churchill 
was warning the British of the growing power 
of Nazi Germany from the very day that Hitler 
came to power—nearly 9 years ago. But Mr. 
Churchill did not become Prime Minister 
until after the disaster in Norway. Mr. 
Roosevelt began warning the American people 
more than 4 years ago; it was not until the 
disaster at Pearl Harbor that the country 
waked up and began to come fully to his 
support. 

Thus Churchill and Roosevelt are. leaders 
who must deal with the consequences of in- 
action which a misguided public opinion in- 
sisted upon. It is not for them to say, nor 
have they ever cheaply said, “I told you so.” 
But now that they must repair the mistakes 
which they were not allowed to avert, it is of 
great importance for the rest of us, all of the 
rest of us, not merely some of the rest of us, 
to realize that they did tell us so. This is 
necessary, not in order to prove that they are 
infallible but in order that we, by realizing 
our own mistakes, should not make them 
again. 

The great mistake of our lives—from which 
flow all the awful consequences we now face— 
was that having won the other war together 
with the British, we dissolved the partnership, 
went our separate ways, and even became 
rivals. This is the mistake which Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are now trying 
to repair. 

For by the separation of Britain and Amer- 
ica, which occurred at the close of the other 
war, we prepared the disaster of this war. 
The deadly nonsense about the war debts, the 
selfish folly of British and American com- 
mercial policy, the blindness with which we 
insisted upon disarming each other, the con- 
tradictions of the far eastern policy of both 
countries—all these suicidal errors had their 
origin in the great error of not maintaining 
the union, in peace as well as in war, of the 
English-speaking peoples. 

Thus we did not see, because we were wil- 
fully blind, that the Pacific Ocean could not 
be protected by America from Hawaii alone, 
or even from the Philippines; that a joint de- 
fense from Singapore and Hawaii, from Hong 
Kong and Manila, was indispensable. 

Nor would we see that the joint defense of 
the Atlantic was as indispensable as the joint 
defense of the Pacific, that the security of 
the British Isles was a vital American inter- 
est, that the survival of France was a vital 
American interest. We could not see that 
the world is round and that we are in it 
between the east and the west. On the 
beaches of Luzon, in the jungles of Malaya, 
and on the coasts of Africa we are now pay- 
ing the price for not seeing this. 

We can never put the memories of these 
terrible errors aside, amiably preferring to 
forget them, until they are so thoroughly 
realized and then rooted out of us that they 
will never again arise to divide the English- 
speaking peoples. Until we have done this 
we shall not have the mind nor the heart 
for the effort we must make. Nor shall we 
have the quality which the coming months 
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will require to look upon danger with what 
Mr. Churchill once called “a searching, but, 
at the same time, I hope, with a steady eye.” 





What God Hath Wrought 
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ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert the following splen- 
did article by Richard Neuberger, which 
has both vision and practical suggestions 
for the future. 

May the reading of this article inspire 
all of us and lead us not only to a com- 
plete victory in war but also along the 
pathway of peace. 

[From Common Sense for January 1942] 


Wuat Gop HaTtH Wroucht—Wakr Is BRINGING 
Our UNRIVALED NATIONAL REsouRCcEs INTO 
Use; SHALL WE Stop THERE? 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


After a generation of uneasy peace America 
is at war again. The decisive factor in this 
war is likely to be the immense resources of 
the United States. Winston Churchill won- 
dered how a nation like Japan, with a 7,000,- 
000-ton annual steel output, could attack a 
country capable of producing 90,000,000 tons. 
Yet the Prime Minister stated only America’s 
present capacity. He did not mention the 
vast extent to which our production can be 
expanded. We have the iron ore, water power, 
and coal, and human craftsmanship to in- 
crease the manufacture of steel tenfold. 

What is true of steel is also true of prac- 
tically all other essential materials—copper, 
zinc, lumber, oil, food, and _ electricity. 
America is the greatest treasure-trove of 
natural resources on the globe. No other 
land has been so generously endowed. This 
immense bounty has now become immeas- 
urably important. It is the loot the aggres- 
sors seek. It stocks the arsenal of not only 
the United States but of our Allies fighting 
in all parts of the world. And on the wise 
use, conservation, and development of these 
resources depends the hope of the American 
people for a richer, fuller life when the war 
is ended. 

Back of the confidence of President and 
Nation in “absolute victory” are forests, rivers, 
and fields that stretch to a thousand horizons. 
Underlying the certainty that Japan and its 
Axis partners will be beaten are mountains of 
minerals and wells of oil. A man said to me 
not long ago, looking across 200 miles of 
Oregon from the ramparts of Mount Hood, 
“A sight like this makes you sure no one is 
ever going to lick America, doesn’t it?” We 
could see an expanse of fir trees that merged 
with the sky and, surging through the green 
blanket, the Columbia River, which contains 
more potential hydroelectricity than all the 
rivers on the European Continent. 

Today these resources mean battleships, 
planes, and cannon. A ponderosa pine is a 
potential barracks or battleship deck. De- 
posits of iron ore are future tanks and cruis- 
ers. A new dam generating power means 
more aluminum for fighter planes and flying 
fortresses. Gushers in Texas and California 
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mean fuel that will send bombers aloft and 
keep the fleet on the prowl. Wheatfields and 
orchards mean stores of food for far-flung 
bases. Copper mined in Montana soon will 
be part of shells and bombs exploding in Asia. 
Spruce trees hauled out of the Olympic Pen- 
insula are to be sawed into struts and spars 
for trainer planes built in English workshops. 
All these resources soon will be put to full 
use. No consideration of finance, profits, or 
monopolistic preference will prevent the 
United States from tapping its natural wealth 
to the limit. ; 

But what about after the war is over and 
the enemy finally is conquered? Will the 
forests that now mean barracks then mean 
bungalows and farmhouses? Will the fruits 
and grain that now feed garrisons then bol- 
ster the diets of millions of Americans? Will 
the aluminum that now goes into bombers 
then mean low-cost home appliances? Will 
the power now reducing clay into light metals 
then be used to electrify farms that today 
burn kerosene lamps? Will the minerals that 
now mean explosives then mean automobiles 
and vacuum cleaners? 

As a responsibility of its role in the war 
the United States is developing its resources 
to the utmost. Consider the expansion in 
aluminum, undertaken even before the Jap- 
anese attack. Three years ago 146,000 tons 
of aluminum were produced in the Nation. 
This year 300,000 tons will be produced. Two 
years from now the annual production will 
be 700,000 tons. Within 6 months slopes 
near Bonneville Dam that a short time ago 
were wilderness or old homestead claims will 
be the site of factories turning out as much 
aluminum as the whole 1938 production. 
This is actually a case of forest to factory 
in less than a year. 

What will happen to this immense alumi- 
num output after the war? Will we go back 
to 146,000 tons a year at monopolistic prices, 
with the new factories shut down and vines 
from the encroaching forests creeping over 
their walls? This would be equivalent to 
using the country’s natural wealth for war 
but not for peace. But perhaps this will not 
be. We may continue with the 700,000-ton 
production of 1943. And why not? If we can 
expand for war, we can employ the expansion 
to increase the post-war standard of living. 
There are many uses for aluminum besides 
airplanes—general transportation, housing, 
appliances of all sorts. 

MONOPOLY OR PLENTY? 

In this mechanized era an automobile is a 
necessity rather than a luxury. Prior to 1915 
General Motors used 75 pounds of aluminum 
in every car. That year the Aluminum Co. 
of America raised the price from 18 to 30 
cents a pound. General Motors complained 
bitterly, then substituted other materials. 
There are uses of aluminum in automobiles 
still. Reduced prices for the 700,000 tons of 
aluminum soon to be produced would result 
in increase distribution of consumers’ goods 
in which aluminum is employed. But how 
reasonable will the price be if the new plants 
are managed by the monopoly that up to 3 
years ago was producing less than a fourth 
of the country’s capacity, yet challenged Sec- 
retary Ickes’ contention that expansion was 
imperative? 

The nations of the Old World have been 
straining to the limit to turn Our war ma- 
terials. Yet American production is capable 
of infinite increase. Fortune has pointed out 
that copper production of about 800,000 tons 
in 1939 will soar to 1,300,000 tons this year. 
Zinc output will increase during the same 
period from 500,000 to 900,000 tons, chromite 
from 390,000 to 590,000 tons, magnesium from 
7,000 to 75,000 tons. The defense emergency 
has proven that the resources, industrial 
plant, and manpower of the United States 
are cxpable of far more goods than they have 
been producing. War is underscoring an eco- 


nomic fact which ordinary conditions failed 
to emphasize. _ 

Aluminum, copper, and other metals are 
merely examples of how our production can 
be expanded. Nor are they the most striking 
examples. Our industrial system is premised 
on electricity. Most homes and many farms 
rely on electricity, too. Twelve years ago 
8,941,020 kilowatts of water were gen- 
erated in the United States. By 1935, when 
the New Deal conservation program was just 
starting, the tota'’ had gone up to 9,795,138 
kilowatts. Last year American rivers spun 
out 12,675,300 kilowatts of power. In 1946, 
with the colossal dams at Boulder and Grand 
Coulee and Shasta operating to capacity, the 
figure will more than double the 1930 total— 
19,547,000 kilowatts. These increases are 
largely due to the great public power projects 
which the Government has constructed on 
the Colorado, Columbia, and Sacramento 
Rivers. Yet even the 1946 figure will repre- 
sent a mere fraction of the Nation’s poten- 
tial hydroelectricity—52,300,000 kilowatts. 

Apply these facts and statistics to the aver- 
age home, and you discover what they mean. 
Bonneville Dam, developing the vast energy 
reserves of the Columbia River, recently de- 
livered power to the Oregon town of Cascade 
Locks. Light bills there dropped 40 percent 
and domestic use of electricity soared 75 per- 
cent. Sam Hammel, a druggist, now gets 552 
kilowatt-hours of Bonneville power for the 
same price he formerly paid the West Coast 
Power Co. for 263 kilowatt-hours. House- 
wives in the sawmill community of Forest 
Grove get 200 kilowatt-hours of juice from 
Bonneville for $3.50. In Chicago the same 
amount of residential power costs $5.65; in 
New York, $6.95; in Boston, $8.10. 

Hydroelectricity is a resource which the 
Government has boldly developed and made 
available to the people at cost. Monopoly has 
not had a crack at the power produced by 
Bonneville and Boulder Dams. The results 
speak for themselves. When Mr. Roosevelt 
entered the White House, only 31 percent of 
Oregon’s farms were electrified. Ranchers 
living alongside rushing torrents read by can- 
dlelight and their wives did the family wash- 
ing by hand. The river might be eroding 
granite cliffs but its immense energy was en- 
tirely potential and helped the rancher no 
more than it had helped the savages who 
dwelt there long before. But now, asa result 
of the Rural Electrification Administration 
and Bonneville Dam, light bulbs glow in 60 
percent of the farms of Oregon. 

In the shattered countries of Europe and 
Asia men are striving desperately to make 
a paltry supply of resources carry on a war 
and maintain exhausted populations. Mines 
are gutted and fields leveled and then new 
nations plundered in search of a few more 
carloads. By an amazing use of ersatz mate- 
rials Germany has conquered a dozen lands, 
yet there is little loot and the Nazis must 
extend their bloody reach still further. Con- 
trast this gloomy, unfruitful continent with 
America’s great reservoir of resources. Al- 
though we have only 6 percent of the world’s 
population and 6 percent of the land, we 
produce these proportions of the world’s 
goods: 


Percent 
CI cance eiernsininiad mete tprcinntax taiiainnak anes ipiniaientagaaae 62 
CP cpratcadekelnsedineodnamcdeiteguiteiians 53 
SN a cchlieiadhiekedicmniags dpa isentiegiamtaiannne. 50 
REE k.dincsiibinnennnepencnenenbamemnael 43 
RPC POC isc densnccocenaeeennn 35 
RII 1s-cs.cs:nb gaeecssgidbgsctcaieniediiicnatsstnibammenniall mane 34 
ORTON GORENG. on ncacncescccdconena 34 
STEIN sscnacenh tne aeeeine ammgpeseota peieiielasagaeesareengsab needa 29 
WOKS... cacckbdactacschieuseacdabaanbe ~ 16 


Yet this represents only part of the re- 
sources of America. Stuart Chase has pointed 
out that we own enough arable land to 
accommodate 35,000,000 more people. Thus, 
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for the people here now, living standards can 
be enormously increased, and at the same 
time we can plan to help feed and supply the 
post-war world. Much of our productive 
capacity is still merely potential. Defense 
output has shown how scantily we were using 
many of our vital resources before the lend- 
lease program began. Under the impact of 
foreign aggression we have multiplied the 
production of aluminum and other light 
metals. This can be duplicated or excelled 
in countless essential categories. 

We produce 90,000,000 tons of iron ore a 
year. Our reserves of iron ore are 4,400,000,000 
tons. 

We produce 835,000 tons of copper a year. 
Our reserves of copper are 35,000,000 tons. 

We mine 497,000,000 tons of coal a year. 
Our reserves of coal are 2,515,000,000 tons. 

We produce 1,500,000,000 barrels of oil a 
year. Our reserves of oil are 18,000,000,000 
barrels. 

We cut and lose by fire and erosion 16,351,- 
000,000 board-feet of timber a year. There 
are 486,719,000,000 board-feet of standing 
timber in the United States. 

In both steam and hydroelectric plants 
we generate 44,638,956 kilowatts of power a 
year. There still are undeveloped in the 
United States 52,000,000 kilowatts of hydro- 
electricity alone. 

We have 33 acres of arable agricultural 
land per inhabitant, and this exceeds the 
ratio in most of the nations of the earth, 
despite the fact that we have some of the 
biggest population centers in the world. 

What is the significance of all this? It 
means that now, in this hour of crisis, we 
need careful planning of how we shall use 
the resources on which our future in both 
War and peace depends. In some of those 
resources, such as oil and copper, the reserves 
are not inexhaustible and must be judi- 
ciously drawn upon. In others, principally 
timber, we have to decide whether a Douglas 
fir tree is more valuable sawed into planks or 
upright in a forest where it provides beauty, 
recreation, and protection against floods and 
drought. And in the critical energy-produc- 
ing resources, coal and tumbling water— 
resources that turn the wheels of our indus- 
trial system—supplies are luckily large. 


PLANNING OUR FUTURE 


The Government bureau working in this 
critical question is unique in American his- 
tory. If the National Resources Planning 
Board had been in existence during the last 
war, good grazing land might not have been 
plowed up to grow dollar wheat and then 
allowed to blow and crumble into dust. If it 
had been established by President Benjamin 
Harrison instead of by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the forests of Michigan and Wis- 
consin might never have been logged bare. 
This is a Federal agency created to prevent 
mistakes before they are made. No organi- 
zation ever has accumulated so vast an 
amount of data on the resources and possi- 
bilities of the Nation. The Board knows how 
many gallons of water the San Joaquin River 
carries to the sea and what trees are ripe for 
cutting in Pickens County, Ga. It has skilled 
representatives who observe conditions in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Choteau, Moni. 

The chairman of the National Resources 
Planning Board is the President’s uncle, 
Frederic Delano, who travels from end to end 
of the country asking the indispensable ques- 
tions about soil, climate, and people. The 
other two members are Prof. Charles E. Mer- 
riam, the distinguished Chicago political 
scientist, and George F. Yantis, an Olympia, 
Wash., lawyer who is so interested in the 
planning movement that he has turned down 
chances to be a Federal judge and Governor 
of Washington. Among the Board’s tech- 
nicians are such men as Beardsley Rum! and 
Charles W. Eliot. Many New Deal agencies— 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the Civilian 
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Conservation Corps, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, the Work Projects Administra- 
tion—were set up to repair damage already 
done. The National Resources Planning 
Board exists to prevent damage at the source. 
In every State it makes its recommendations. 


HORRIBLE EXAMPLE: 1917-18 


The work done by the Planning Board rep- 
resents the best chance for America in this 
war to avoid the reckless 'ooting of resources 
which took place in the first World War. Soil 
anchored with bunchgrass was plowed up 
indiscriminately. Forests were cut on the 
headwaters of rivers, and the fish that per- 
ished and the floods which followed cost more 
than the lumber was worth. The country 
still bears that blight. Careless plowing of 
the grass anchoring the sod led to the Dust 
Bowl. Hillsides utterly stripped are barren 
still, with a scrawny second growth more of a 
trap for fires than the start of a new forest. 
Some land was cultivated so intensively that 
its life and texture gave way. Crumbling 
farmhouses tell the story now of dry wheat 
ventures that failed after the first vein of 
moisture in the soil ran out. : 

If the Nation keeps its wits and heeds the 
advice of the Planning Board, these blunders 
witl not be repeated The Board has recom- 
mended that all logging and lumbering be 
on a sustained-yield basis. This means that 
only as much timber should be cut as will 
ripen during the same year. The forests thus 
would be kept on a permanent footing. The 
country would get its full quota of lumber, 
but the cutting would not be concentrated in 
one area, as lumber companies now attempt 
to do. Concentration of mills and equip- 
ment saves money It costs less to saw 
50,000,000 board feet of lumber in one county 
than 10,000,000 board feet in each of five 
counties. The former, however, leaves a 
gaunt wasteland, with social ccsts far beyond 
the immediate savings. 

To be sure America is at war now with 
all emphasis on final victory and social re- 
form is temporarily put in second place as 
Military triumph. becomes the first goal. 


_Yet the greatest of all reforrms is under way 


as a basic phase of the war effort. The Na- 
tion’s resources and productive capacity are 
being put to full use at last. Our output of 
steel, copper, aluminum, and other vital war 
materials is increasing daily. At ieast so far 
as battleships and bombing planes are con- 
cerned, an economy of apundance is here. 
The objective of liberals and social planners 
for years has been realized, although the im- 
mediate result is tanks end Army rations 
rather than houses and balanced diets. What 
the country must do now is make ready to 
turn full production of destroyers into full 
production of refrigerators and ccffee pots. 

“The real problems.of war,” warns the Na- 
tiona! Resources Planning Board, “never arise 
until after a war is over. When this war is 
won we can lose everything we are arming to 
defend if, in the transition to peace, we slip 
back to a low national income with its in- 
evitable unemployment, suffering, chaos, and 
loss of freedom. To discover ways and to 
work out the plans for shifting from full em- 
ployment for war to full employment for 
peace is a matter of outstanding public con- 
cern.” 

I think not many of us realize how many 
Americans wonder about this problem, per- 
haps in different terms, but they wonder 
about it nevertheless. They ask themselves 
why their country cannot produce automo- 
biles and bungalows and washing machines 
in as great abundance as trench mortars 
and pursuit ships and submarines. I was 
looking at the tree-dotted site for the new 
aluminum plant below Bonneville Dam. An 
aged farmer stood nearby. “There'll be a big 
factory here pretty soon,” he said. “What’ll 
they do with it after the war?” 

“What do you think they'll do with it?” I 
asked. 
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“Well,” he answered, “it seems to me they 
could find lots of things to do with aluminum. 
It’d pe better for them to give it away, ’pears 
to me, than to close the factory and fire the 
workers.” 

Today the morale of the American people 
is high. But in embattled England, where 
morale is also high after 2 years of war, the 
Government felt impelled to announce that 
old inequalities in the social order would not 
be permitted after the war. How much 
higher will be our morale—and that of every 
country fighting totalitarianism—if we can 
feel sure that the productive capacity now 
turning out guns and ships will continue at 
work on the goods of peace! Mr. Roosevelt 
must never forget that the electorate’s faith 
in an enriched standard of living was what 
made him the first third-term President in 
our history. Nor must we forget that so 
long as our resources are drawn on only 
when we are threatened by tyrants, we have 
not realized the full promise of our way 
of life. 





A Letter From Patriotic Citizens of 
Marion, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 2, 1942 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following letter: 


Marion, InpD., December 22, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT: The officers of Marion 
Townsend Club, No. 1, representing over 2,000 
members, wish to assure you that they have 
adopted as their slogan, “Keep ‘em flying,” 
and are with you 100 percent. 

Regardless of the different opinions that 


-existed among our members prior to Decem- 
-ber 7, when our country was attacked, all 


differences disappeared and we stand united 
and will continue to do all in our power until 
final victory is won. 

But, Mr. President, let us reason together; 
we all want victory, and in order to secure 
it we must have the best warships, the best 
tanks, the best airplanes, the best guns, but 
all of these would be of no avail without 
men; while we are seeking the best physical 
rearmament, let us not overlook our moral 
rearmament. 

Today over 12,000,000 of our senior citi- 
zens—those who felled the forests, drained 
the swamps, built the highways and our fine 
cities—those whose sons and grandsons you 
are calling upon to lay down their lives, if 
necessary, upon the altar of the country they 
built, in order that our liberty may be pre- 
served—are the victims of a set of laws which 
we call social security, but time has proven 
them unfair, and in the minds of most of the 
participants under this law it has only given 
them unsocial insecurity; this should bring 
shame and be an insult to the people of 
America—the richest nation on the face of 
the globe. 

On different occasions you have stated 
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pension and that you were going to ask 
Congress to pass legislation so that the pres- 
ent condition can be remedied—this you 
have not done. 

We ask you, Mr. President, that this be 
done immediately—this will relieve the mind 
of our aged, so far as the securing of their 
physical needs and enable them to devote 
their full efforts of their declining years to 
save America, which they alone through 
hard work and sacrifice have created and 
turned over to us to protect and enjoy. 

With best regards, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 

Marion Townsend Club No. 1, George 
H. Brooks, president; Agnes Smith, 
secretary; Chas. A. Sprinkle, 
George M. Thornburg, Mae Sprin- 
kle, Lou Butler, A. T. Barton, 
Ernest Malatt, William H. Cox, 
Mrs. E. R. Hoover, council mem- 
bers. 





I Was Brought Up in My Father’s House 
To Believe in Democracy and Trust the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 2, 1942 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OREGON DAILY 
JOURNAL 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I consider 
it one of the great privileges of my life 
to have sat near the: great Prime Min- 
ister of England, Winston Churchill, 
when he delivered his memorable address 
before the Members of the House and 
Senate here in the United States Capitol. 
I was particularly struck by the simplic- 
ity and frankness of this great Briton 
who is guiding the destinies of the British 
Empire through this momentous struggle. 
While the blood which courses through 
his veins is half American and half Brit- 
ish, he typifies the British Empire and at 
the same time upholds the principles of 
democracy for which we in America have 
struggled for 150 years. 

Now that this world conflict has been 
thrust upon us and we are an active par- 
ticipant with Great Britain, China, and 
Russia, as well as a number of lesser na- 
tions of the world, we must all join in 
unity in coordinating our efforts to bring 
our fighting equipment and forces to full 
efficiency so that we may attain superi- 
ority on land, sea, and in the air. This 
combination of nations fighting to up- 
hold the liberties of the world far exceed 
our enemies in resources and man- 
power, and will in the end, if we all join 
together, be successful and crush for all 
time these invaders of civilization. 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial which appeared December 27 
last in the Oregon Daily Journal, paying 
a just tribute to Prime Minister Winston 
Chrrchill and commenting upon his 


that you favor a uniform national old-age | address before the Members of the 
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Congress of the United States. The 
editorial follows: 


[From the Oregon Daily Journal of December 
27, 1941] 

“I WAS BROUGHT UP IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE TO 
BELIEVE IN DEMOCRACY AND TRUST THE ?EO- 
PLE’ —WINSTON CHURCHILL 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill appar- 

ently used world-wide the opportunity given 

him yesterday from the platform of the Amer- 
ican Congress to propose a union now of 

Great Britain and the United States for war 

and for peace. 

There have recently been intimations that 
President Roosevelt looks with increasing fa- 
vor upon such a proposal, and there certainly 
was as much studied employment of the fol- 
lowing phrases as there had been immedi- 
ate intimate contact with the President 
when Churchill said to Members of the 
Congress and to the world: 

“Provided that every effort is made, that 
nothing is kept back, that the whole man- 
power, brain power, virility, valor, and virtue 
of the English-speaking world, with all its 
galaxy of loyal friends, are associated in a 
common community or state, we can be 
reunited by the supreme God.” 

It was appeal that rose to inspiration and 
to genius. It was an outline for the prose- 
cution of the war and for the promise of the 
peace. 

Churchill saw in war for the United States 
a long, hard road, such as Britain already 
has traveled, with the end not in sight for 1942, 
or for 1943, or before 1944. He saw a steady 
growth in fighting power on the part of an 
America that “has drawn the sword for free- 
dom and cast away the scabbard.” He saw a 
closer unifying of a Great Britain, incompar- 
ably stronger than a year and a half ago, with 
an America at last aroused. Nor did he omit 
the Russias or China, to whose fighting prow- 
ess he gave the word “glorious.” He saw a 
totalitarianism opposed in its savage arro- 
gance, reduced in its cruel might, and finally 
prone, the life beaten out of it by the de- 
mocracies. 

And then he saw the United States and 
Great Britain unified in a victorious peace as 
the consummation of a victorious war, at- 
taining to the security, the progress, and the 
freedom that similar steps, if taken, would 
have insured at the close of the first World 
War. 

The British Prime Minister did not find ex- 
citement or hysteria in the United States 
when he came here. He told the Senate and 
the House of Representatives why: 

“Here in Washington, in these memorable 
days, I have found an Olympian fortitude 
which, far from being based upon compla- 
cency, is only the mask of inflexible purpose 
and the proof of well-grounded confidence in 
the final outcome.” 

Churchill sensed instantly what the Ameri- 
can people have sensed—and have shared with 
their leaders. 

Churchill sensed and forecast also, what we 
all sense and what we all are quietly forecast- 
ing—the decision to complete a job that we 
left unfinished 20 years ago; the English- 
speaking people determined to walk “in maj- 
esty and freedom” in the future, determined 
to make it impossible for the evil that has 
been put upon the free peoples of the world 
twice in a single generation, to be put upon 
them yet a third time in the future by the 
same forces that have tormented the world 
before. 

Churchill’s address was bold, broad, dra- 
matic—the history of the second World War 
boiled down to 30 minutes. Its magnificent 
diction and daring and its world-wide scope 
make it one of the great speeches of this or 
any other time. 


Coronado Rides Again 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, January 2, 1942 


ARTICLE FROM THE HUTCHINSON (KANS.) 
NEWS-HERALD 





Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, something 
over 2 years ago Congress passed an act 
setting up the United States Coronado 
Exposition Commission to represent the 
United States in connection with the 
celebration of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the journeys of Coronado 
through what are now the States of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars was later appropriated to 
carry out the purposes of this act. Cele- 
brations were held in five States. New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Texas 
held theirs in 1940. Kansas held its cele- 
bration in 1941 because of the fact that 
Coronado did not reach that State until 
1541. 

The celebration held in Kansas was 
remarkable in several ways, and I desire 
at this time to say something regarding 
it and to extend my remarks by incor- 
porating an article from the Hutchinson 
News-Herald which gives an excellent 
account of the various Coronado activi- 
ties throughout the year. 

The State as a whole participated in 
this celebration. The Governor early 
appointed a Coronado commission con- 
sisting of Paul Jones, Lyons, chairman; 
Roy Bailey, Salina, vice chairman; Kirke 
Mechem, Topeka, secretary; Robert K. 
Lindsley, Wichita; Jess Denious, Dodge 
City; A. W. Relihan, Smith Center; and 
Mrs. R. H. Turner, Independence. Too 
much credit cannot be given to the splen- 
did work done by this commission, com- 
posed as it was of some of the most emi- 
nent and able citizens of the State. 
Members served without compensation. 
All of them made a great contribution to 
the success of the State-wide celebration. 
It is agreed by everyone, however, that 
the major part of the credit should go 
to Paul Jones, chairman of the commis- 
sion. Mr. Jones is well known for his 
research in southwestern history and is 
a widely recognized authority on Coro- 
nado and his journeys. This has been 
with him a hobby and a work of love 
for many years. Fortunately, Mr. Jones 
was able to impart his own great inter- 
est and enthusiasm to the people of the 
State to the extent that interest and 
participation. were State-wide. The 
Coronado Entrada, a colossal pageant, 
was presented in five of the larger com- 
munities. Thirty-seven major Coronado 
celebrations were staged, and it is esti- 
mated that there were over 100 observ- 
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ances of one kind or another, in addi- 
schools 


where as decorations. They were used 
on the 1941 automobile tags. In many 
communities, both men and women 
dressed in Coronado costumes. All told, 
many thousands of people participated 
in the colorful pageants, parades, and 
programs, and it is estimated that the 
total attendance was almost a million. 

The Kansas committee wisely felt that 
this universal individual and community 
participation was far better than a sin- 
gle large exposition or celebration. As it 
Was, every Kansan had an opportunity 
to witness or take part in a Coronado 
celebration. The record of this great 
journey through the Southwest 80 years 
before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth 
Rock was indelibly stamped on the minds 
of Kansans and thousands of visitors 
from other States who attended these 
programs. In a substantial way the cele- 
bration did its part in furthering better 
relations with the Spanish-speaking 
countries to the south, 

One further significant fact should be 
mentioned. That is the cost. Kansas 
received from the Federal appropriation 
exactly $7,300. This, plus the use of the 
entrada equipment, constituted all of the 
assistance which was received from the 
Federal Government. The State of Kan- 
sas appropriated $20,000. An almost un- 
heard-of thing occurred in connection 
with this appropriation in that $7,141 was 
turned back. In other words, the com- 
mission not only kept within its appro- 
priation but actually turned back almost 
40 percent of it, something which in these 
times ought to be front-page news any- 
where. It is not orthodox; it is almost a 
breach of etiquette. The principal cost 
of the Kansas celebration was paid by the 
people themselves in the local communi- 
ties. Altogether these communities ex- 
pended about $100,000. Certainly this 
sets a wholesome example in a day and 
age when States, municipalities, and even 
individuals have become accustomed to 
look to the Federal Government for 
everything. 

The article from the Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News-Herald is as follows: 

They took old man Don Coronado for a ride 
= a Kansas Wheat Belt this year. And 

Ow 

Coronado started riding early, celebrating 
that four hundredth anniversary of the first 
white men visiting Kansas back in 1541. It 
was fitting that Lyons, site of the original 
Quiversa, should be the center of the Cuarto- 
centennial fiesta, with Admiral Paul Jones 
steering the Spanish galleon. 

But the Spanish colors and costuming and 
theme prevailed through Kansas generally, 
with a picturesque and pioneer action and 
atmosphere thrown in by Hutchinson’s pow- 
wow, Dodge City’s Boot Hill “whoopla,” and 
Russell's bewhiskered old-timers. 

Everybody took time out to ride with 
Coronado, and everybody had fun. And as 
Will Rogers, or Bob Burns, or somebody said, 
“You kaint beat fun,” 
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It really started in January, almost as soon 
as 1941 was here. And it kept up until the 
Indian tribesmen at the medicine lodge pag- 
eant in October finally brought it to a closing 
climax in the Barber County hills. 

During those 10 months of pageants and 
picnics, frolics, and fairs it was estimated 
that over 800,000 people participated. For 
this Cuarto-centennial fiesta was everybody’s 
party, in which everybody took part in some 
way. 

But cold figures don’t tell it. This was no 
mere mass of people looking on. This was a 
carnival crowd of merrymakers in costume 
taking part and putting on the show them- 
selves, most of them in costume of some sort, 
Spanish, cowboy, Indian, frontier, pioneer, 
anything, just so it was different, and many 
with whiskers, beards, mustachios, side- 
burns, hirsute adornments of every descrip- 
tion. 

Even the communities themselves set the 
stage for the historical drama. At Lyons the 
courthouse square became a plaza, and every- 
thing took on the Spanish type. In Hutchin- 
son fronts of buildings were changed to 
replicas of pioneer days. 

For Hutchinson celebrated the seventieth 
anniversary of the building of the Santa Fe 
Railway into the Arkansas valley, as well as 
the seventieth anniversary of the arrival of 
the first settlers. Russell celebrated the sev- 
entieth anniversary of that town; Lindsborg 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the arrival 
of the Swedes in that section; Medicine 
Lodge the anniversary of the Indian peace 
conference; Newton, the anniversary of the 
arrival of the Mennonites bringing the hard 
wheat from Russia to this Wheat Belt. 

But it was on January 29, the eightieth 
anniversary of Kansas becoming a State, that 
the series of anniversary celebrations really 
started, in Hutchinson, at the big Kansas 
birthday party in the News-Herald farm and 
home picnic—the tenth annual picnic of old- 
timers sponsored by the News and Herald. 

Lasting 8 days, that picnic gave the oid 
fiddlers a chance to warm up and the pioneers 
opportunity to start things off right. And 
from then on the fun continued until the 
hobgoblins of November and Santa Claus pa- 
rades in December finally shoved Coronado 
and cowboys, pioneers, and plainsmen all off 
the stage, and the pow-wow beards gave way 
to Santa Claus’ whiskers. 

Coronado started riding at Greensburg on 
April Fools’ Day, which, however, was merely 
a coincidence. For there was no fooling 
about that sefor. The Greensburg commu- 
nity celebration was an all-Spanish-costume 
affair. 

Then came other affairs in early April, the 
Great Bend all-schools parade, with 1,000 rural 
school children parading; the Lindsborg 
music-festival week; the pageant at Wind- 
horst, with 100 characters in the dramatiza- 
tion; the Dodge City southwestern fine-arts 
festival, with 23 bands in parade. 

It was Hutchinson’s Boothill express rip- 
roaring up the valley on April 16, and the 
pow-wow special the following day, with 
about 400 costumed pow-wow “pepper-uppers” 
that really opened things up and put a grin 
on Wheat Belt faces that even a war can’t 
get off 

The Boothill express, a Santa Fe special 
train on a 300-mile tour, visited 15 towns 
the first day, the Hutchinson “cowboys” being 
guests of Dodge City at a chuck-wagon feed. 
The next day an even longer trip was taken 
by the pow-wow special, visting Pratt, 
Wichita, Newton, as far east as Marion, and 
winding up with a celebration at Lyons at 
night, with 8,000 participating, and a huge 
parade that night around the Lyons plaza. 

Now, with personal visits to towns all the 
way from Dodge City on the west to Marion 
on the east, by special trains, the celebration 
Was on in earnest. 
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Three days later another caravan of be- 
whiskered cowboys and gaily decked cowgirls 
drove out of Hutchinson, 127 motorcars, with 
800 people, on a “howdy-neighbor” trip to 
Windom, Marquette, Lindsborg, and Salina. 

Ten days afterward another caravan, this 
time over 1,000 people, all in costumes, pow- 
wow hats and pow-wow spirit, 200 motorcars 
in all, and the Hutchinson municipal band 
along, drove to Lyons to help open the Cinco 
de Mayo fete there. Every car bore a label 
“Howdy neighbor.” 

Thus spread the spirit of friendly, neigh- 
borly good fellowship that was so evident 
throughout this year and which still prevails. 

Nothing demonstrated that spirit as the 
prairie pow-wow in Hutchinson. For 3 days, 
April 24 to 26, Hutchinson and thousands of 
visitors had a picnic downtown. Main Street 
for 3 days was a prairie trail, closed to every- 
thing but horses and horse vehicles. 

People camped on the street, ate on the 
street, played on the street, jammed the streets 
downtown from early morning to midnight 
and from breakfast time until after mid- 
night there were dances, frolics, sports in 
progiess all the way from Avenue C to Fifth, 
nearly a mile-long playground. 

It was estimated that more than 125,000 
people took part in the 3 days’ celebration 
of Hutchinson’s seventieth birthday party. 
At the same time it was the seventieth anni- 
versary of the building of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way. and the Santa Fe celebrated, too, officials 
of that railway company, from the president 
of the company and most of the board of 
directors down, being here for the affair. 

On tracks near the Santa Fe depot were 
exhibited over $2,000,000 worth of equipment, 
including the most modern engines and 
trains, in contrast with the oldest equipment, 
including the engine which pulled the first 
train to the Arkansas Valley 70 years ago. 

A check by State highway patrolmen 
showed car tags from 75 of the 105 counties 
in Kansas here during the 3 days. The 
patrolmen estimated the crowd on Thursday 
at 50,000, Friday about the same, and Sat- 
urday over 40,000. It was estimated there 
were more than 500 horses on Main Street. 

But in all this crowd for 3 days not a 
serious accident of any kind occurred; not 
a case of disorder was reported. Not a fire 
alarm was turned in; and the police blotter 
for the 3 days was practically blank. 

That Hutchinson pow-wow, which will live 
in the history of the State as the biggest 
birthday party ever staged in Kansas, started 
off the State-wide anniversary celebration in 
rip-roaring style. Even the crabbiest old 
sourpuss now hastened to get a pow-wow 
hat or something and join in the fun. 

On May Day the pony-express riders made 
their dash across the Kansas plains on a 
458-mile ride from Garden City to Kansas 
City, along the route of the Santa Fe 
Trail, reproducing on this seventieth anni- 
versary of the building of the Santa Fe Rail- 
way the way the mail was carried back before 
the railroad was built. 

Eleanor Jones, daughter of L. L. Jones, pio- 
neer Finney County stockman, left Garden 
City on her saddle pony at 10 a. m. Thursday 
on the first leg of the 458-mile ride. Relays 
of riders carried the mail, 7 riders in relays to 
Dodge City, 9 from there to Kinsley, 4 from 
there to Larned, and so on. The last rider 
reached Kansas City, site of old Westport 
Landing, at 7:15 Saturday night with 3,000 
letters picked up along the route. 

A branch pony-express mail was carried 
from Pratt, through St. John and Hutchin- 
son, to McPherson, joining the main mail 
there. ° 

Coronado began his ride on May Day, too. 
Coming in from the Southwest, as the Coro- 
nado expedition really did 400 years ago, it 
was fitting that Coronado’s first appearance 
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should be at Guymon, Okla., at the Pioneer 
Day celebration on May 1. 

Then 2 days later Coronado rode in shining 
armor, flashing sword, and on a splendid horse, 
through the plaza of Lyons, on the site of 
ancient Quivira, followed by a gay company 
of Spanish soldiers, cavaliers, dons, and 
duennas. 

It was the opening of the Cinco de Mayo 
Fiesta, and 5,000 people, 1,000 of them from 
Hutchinson, were there to help burn Tio 
Coco, the Spanish Old Man Gloom. 

From then on in rapid succession the fiesta 
spirit spread. 

Great Bend had an oil fiesta on May 3, with 
a barbecue and parade and over 10,000 guests. 
A week later Coronado rode again, this time 
at the famous Pawnee rock, for the LaRoca 
cavalcade in which Larned and Pawnee Rock 
joined, on May 10, an elaborate and beautiful 
spectacle staged on the historic rock. 

Two days later Russell opened its prairiesta, 
a 3-day rip-roaring cow-town, pioneer-days 
blow-out, celebrating the seventieth anni- 
versary of the town, with the Brothers of the 
Brush and Sisters of the Swish holding 
forth. It was estimated 40,000 people at- 
tended. 

Coronado rode again at McPherson, May 
14-16, starting with the annual All-Schools 
Day picnic, which was made a Coronado fiesta, 
with a parade 5 miles long, 30 floats, and 300 
horsemen in Spanish costume. 

For 3 nights the elaborate and beautiful 
Coronado Cavalcade was presented with a cast 
of 600 people. It was estimated over 40,000 
people attended McPherson's fiesta. 

Then Dodge City swung into action with its 
Boot Hill round-up, May 15-18, a wild-west 
rodeo which brought in the ropers and riders 
from over the Southwest. It was estimated 
8,000 people saw the rodeo, including 300 
from Hutchinson, who went on a special 
train, wearing pow-wow hats and garb, and 
taking along a band. 

Then came Kingman’s pioneer festival, for 
2 days; and the dedication of the Little River 
Lake, on May 25, with Cororiado riding again 
at the head of a horse parade of several hun- 
dred horsemen. 

The official premiere of the Kansas Cuarto 
Centennial Entrada was held at Lyons on 
May 28-30, and it was just as beautiful and 
colorful as Hutchinson’s pow-wow was big, 
and lively and unusual. 

On a stage 300 feet long, with brilliant 
lighting effects and beautiful stage settings, 
a cast of 500 in gorgeous costumes presented 
the historical pageant, while thousands looked 
on. 

At Meade, June 4, Coronado rode again— 
this time in a cavalcade of the Plains staged 
at Meade, by a cast of 200 Meade County 
people, on the high school athletic field. A 
memorial to the pioneer women of Meade 
County was dedicated on the courthouse lawn 
and a chuck-wagon feed followed. 

On June 8 another historical event was 
staged—the dedication of a memorial at the 
site of El Quartelejo, the first settlement in 
Kansas about 400 years ago, in Scott County. 
A horseback caravan from Scott City made 
the trail ride. 

Next came the bull fight at Lyons—a truly 
Spanish event—the bulldogging fiesta and 
horse parade, June 12 and 13. 

On June 21 another historical marker was 
unveiled at the Coronado Bridge, 6 miles east 
of Dodge City, across the Arkansas River, 
said to be the spot where Coronado and his 
party crossed the river 400 years before, on 
Sts. Peter and Paul day, giving the name of 
the day to the river. Ancient maps show 
the Arkansas known as Sts. Peter and Paul 
River. 

On the Fourth of July was held what is said 
to have been the most imposing religious 
ceremony ever held in Kansas, the Catholic 
field mass held at Lyons, in commemoration 
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of the raising of the cross for the first time 
on Kansas soil by Father Padilla, the Catholic 
priest with Coronado’s expedition. 

It is claimed that here, where Lyons is, 
site of the ancient Quivira, Father Padilla 
raised the cross and held mass in July 1541. 
So, on this four-hundredth anniversary, at 
a large altar erected on the school athletic 
field, a pontifical field mass was held, with 
Bishop Winkelman, of Kansas, and Bishop 
Espilage, of New Mexico, officiating. 

A choir of 400 voices sang at the service, 
and more than 3,000 spectators gave worship- 
ful attention at the sacred service. 

Lewis celebrated with a pioneers’ breakfast 
and celebration on the Fourth. 

Another spot was marked with a historical 
marker and appropriate ceremony at Lakin, 
July 26, with a frontier-days celebration. 
The marker was unveiled a* the site of his- 
toric Chouteau Island, site of an Indian 
battle in early days. 

Then came the Pretty Prairie rodeo in 
August, where Coronado did not ride. In fact, 
the Pretty Prairie cowboys advertised “Come 
and see what Coronado missed.” 

The Halstead old settlers picnic; the Reno- 
Rice County pioneers picnic at the Sterling 
Lake Park; the Wichita County old settlers 
reunion at Leoti; the Kiowa County Fair at 
Greensburg; the big Shelter Belt picnic in 
Barton County, near Great Bend; the LaFiesta 
at Larned; the Stafford County Fair at Staf- 
ford; the Pioneer Day rodeo at Hardtner; the 
fair at Rush Center; the fall round-up at 
Little River; the pioneers’ picnic of old set- 
tlers of Ness and Rush: Counties at Bazine; 
old settlers’ reunion at Ford; and community 
fair at Canton were other events during 
August. 

Another event of historical significance was 
the unveiling of a monument to the Mennon- 
ites who brought the hard wheat to Kansas 
from Russia in 1874, unveiled at a wheat- 
harvest picnic at Newton. 

Coronado rode again at Hoisington on 
Labor Day, when he rode at the head of a con- 
tingent of 100 horsemen in a spectacular float 
parade while 15,000 people looked on. 

At Dodge City the same day cowboys rode in 
a pioneer-day race at the Southwest Fair, with 
3,000 spectators. 

The pow-wow atmosphere carried over to 
the annual State fair in Hutchinson, which 
set a new mark in attendance and elaborate 
entertainment, with an estimated total of 
320,000 people, largest in previous history at 
the fair. Fifty-five bands paraded on Hutch. 
inson streets during the fair week, with over 
3,000 bandsmen from 55 Kansas high schools. 

Another historical memorial was unveiled 
in September at Dodge City, a marker com- 
memorating the pioneer settlers of western 
Kansas, unveiled at the Ham Bell picnic. 

Then came the Fete Day at Saanta; the 
fair at Liberal; the fall festival at LaCrosse; 
the county fair at Harper; fairs at Cheney, 
Norwich, Kingman, Garden City, Bucklin’s 
Play Day; the Lindsborg District Fair; the 
pioneer days’ celebration at Turon; the fall 
funfest at Anthony; community fairs at In- 
man, Buhler, Haven, Burrton, Arlington, and 
Langdon; a fall festival at LaCrosse; pioneers’ 
homecoming at Mount Hope; frontier days’ 
rodeo at Ellinwood. 

And there were the Gold Ribbon pioneers’ 
picnic at Greensburg; homecoming celebra- 
tion at Plains, the pioneers’ homecoming at 
Great Bend; the Tri-Golden Jubilesta at 
Lyons; the Whiskers Club rodeo at Dighton. 

Among the outstanding October events was 
the Swedish Hylinings festival, the Swedish 
fete at Lindsborg, and the Tri-Golden Jubi- 
lesta at Lyons, celebrating the trinity of 
material resources—wheat, salt, and oil that 
make Rice County prosperous. 

Coronado rode again at Medicine Lodge in 
October, as he turned southwest from Kan- 
sas—as did Coronado of 400 years ago, return- 
ing to New Spain. He rode in the colorful 
spectacle in the huge natural theater near 


Medicine Lodge, in the celebration of the 
Indian Peace Treaty council heid on that 
site 74 years ago. 

And then Coronado rode, for the last time 
at Elkhart, in the farthest southwest corner, 
near where Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Colo- 
rado join Kansas, riding in Elkhart’s Coro- 
nado celebration, in a 2-mile long float parade. 

And that was Coronado’s last ride. But 
he'll not soon be forgotten in Kansas. Nor 
will the comradeship, good will, and howdy- 
neighbor spirit generated by the Pow-wow 
and Coronado Fiestas soon pass. 

It was a year of fun in Kansas, this 1941. 
And “you kain’t beat fun.” 





The Year Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 2, 1942 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post of 
Thursday, January 1, 1942: 

[From the Boston Post of January 1, 1942] 
THE YEAR AHEAD 


The lights of our land shall grow dim. The 
shadows shall encompass us. There will be 
moments of awful anxiety and probably great 
peril. 

Men, women, and children will probably 
“go west” in a blast of fiendish fire on our 
own mainland or upon some island outpost 
that is America because our flag flies over it. 

The days of complacency are over. The 
days of orderly life—the alarm ringing us 
awake at 7:30 a. m., the sound of the noon- 
day whistle freeing us for lunch, the 5:15 from 
the station bearing us home, the long eve- 
ning before the fire, on the porch or visiting 
“tith friends—may suffer change. 

In other years we wished each other luck 
and good fortune. We planned for ourselves 
and our own peaceful paths into the future, 
paths we could see for a year ahead, bright, 
cheerful, full of laughter, comfort, plenty, 
and contentment. 

But that is gone. That we must put aside. 
Our individual future counts 1...» more. Our 
own individua’ happiness or fortune cannot 
and must not mean anything. 

All that counts henceforth is the universal 
fortune and the universal future of America, 
of all the people of America whose freedom 
has been attacked and whose days to come are 
uncertain. 

America is all that counts, and its survival, 
in a world which would destroy it because it 
has been honest and honorable, because it 
sought no other’s substance and dared to 
speak out against the thieves who would 
purloin the good things of others, and be- 
cause it is unafraid. 

Ours in the year ahead must be an all-out 
effort such as the world has never seen. The 
task cannot be left to a few millions of our 
youngest and best. We are not fighting 
armies alone. We are fighting nations of 
whole people. 

In this conflict all of us must find a place, 
something to do, something to help, and 
something that will count in the ultimate 
purpose—victory. 
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There is no other course. There is no other 
end. We hate war. We want peace. But, 
although we are ardent in both of those feel- 
ings, we are not soft. Beneath our kindness, 
justice, and mercy, which the record of history 
shows we have displayed to all, there is iron. 

In 1917 we went forth in a crusading spirit 
to free the downtrodden of Europe from 
bondage. In 1942 we go forth as fighters, to 
defend America, with anger in our hearts 
because we have been wantonly attacked and 
courage in our souls because we are not afraid. 

We cannot flinch. We cannot fail. We are 
the last guardians of the citadel of civiliza- 
tion against savagery. We are the final hope 
of mankind. In this grave and great respon- 
sibility and trust, God willing, we shall con- 
quer. 





The War and the Methed of Financing It 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, January 2, 1942 


LETTER OF CHARLES P. STRAIN 





Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orpD, I include the following letter of 
Charles P. Strain to a newspaper: 


EpiTor REGISTER: Fellow citizens, lest there 
be those among us who are unaware of the 
full gravity of this war, let it be remembered 
that the plundering murderers who planned 
it aim at a new order in the whole world. 

And this means that in case of victory by 
them, the Japanese and the Asiatic people 
conquered by them would flow unrestricted 
into the Pacific countries of the whole of 
North and South America while there would 
be another unrestricted flood of invaders 
coming into our countries on the Atlantic 
side from Europe. 

Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome would become the 
seats of world power. 

This would rob us of our homes, our busi- 
ness, our jobs, and our way of life. 

And such is the might of the nations at 
war against us that we cannot hope to repel 
them without the full and united support 
of cur Government by all of us. 

For they not only number 250,000,000 of 
people, who for a decade have been building 
their war machines with might and main, 
but are conscripting the manpower and the 
resources in materials and machines of all 
the conquered peoples of Europe and Asia 
for rebuilding replacements and enlargement 
of these machines. 

War cost to us, on the contrary is enor- 
mous. It already is seventy billions au- 
thorized. And this is expected to double 
within the next year. 

This expense, therefore, can be met only 
by a very great reduction in wages and profits, 
or by a mighty increase in taxation and loans. 
The common expectation that any such re- 
duction or of added taxes and loans can be 
borne by the rich alone is utterly impossible 
because the cost of this war is going to be no 
less than fifty billions a year; and this, in 
6 years, would equal the whole national 
wealth. 

The cold facts are that wage and salaried 
labor are getting sixty billions of the present 
ninety billions of the national income while 
farmers and small business are getting 20 








percent of it. The remaining 20 percent 
goes to the big business, such as now is 
building our tanks, planes, warships, guns, 
and other war supplies, whose income shall 
be needed for plant enlargement. 

Therefore none but we common people can 
finance this war. But we alone can do it, 
and still live in luxury as compared to the 
living standards of the people of Europe and 
Asia who have been invaded by the Axis 
Powers. 

We older, middle-class citizens could ad- 
vance several billions a year without hard- 
ship. 

Wife and I could spare $900 to $1,200 a year. 
We are 73 years of age and have one de- 
pendent. We can live comfortably on $900 
a year while in health And there are no 
less than 4,000,000 others families over 65 
years of age who could arivance as much. 

The amount of this would be three and 
six-tenths billion dollars a year. 

The $60,000,000,000 a year that now is go- 
ing out in wages and salaries is at least $20,- 
000,000,000 above our normal wage and salary 
bill. And all of this twenty billions could be 
advanced to our Government without any 
hardship at all. 

Wife and I will spend all that we can save 
during the war for defense bonds. And if 
labor and the common people generally do 
not do the same, our Congress shall be com- 
pelled to hold out its needs from pay checks, 
rent bills, and other such income either 
directly or by concealed taxation. 

For unless this war is fully financed, our 
combat forces cannot win the war without a 
frightful loss of life, if at all. 

For us who are made safe at home by our 
young manhood in the Army, Navy, and the 
Air to welch on our obligation to supply 
them with guns would be a shameful lack 
of duty. 

Let us, therefore, forget about personal and 
class gains, and strive to the utmost to save 
the lives of our soldiers, and our country from 
invasion with loss of our property and our 
American way of life by the armed bandits 
who are waging war against us and all other 
free people of the world. 

CHARLES P. STRAIN. 





American Citizens and Citizenship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 2, 1942 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, there 
are a great many situations where Amer- 
ican citizens are unable to prove citizen- 
ship because of inability to present birth 
certificates. One of these is described in 
the accompanying letter from a constit- 
uent, stating the difficulties encountered 
under existing laws by an American citi- 
zen born in Cuba, who has no birth cer- 
tificate: 

Enclosed is an affidavit in proper form of 
an American-born to native-born United 
States citizens while they were on Official 
United States business in Cuba. It is a cer- 
tificate of birth that this person sought to 
have registered in the county court, and 
which under the law was properly refused. 
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In the circuit court, where naturalizations 
are conducted, I learned from attachés that 
United States naturalization authorities fre- 
quently. commented on the fact that there 
are no laws to permit a simon-pure United 
States citizen of this type to prove he is 
citizen of the United States. . 

This man, Harold J. Geminer, is 42 years 
old and has lived for 32 years in the same 
house in Highland Park, Ill. He is the cir- 
culation manager for the Waukegan News Sun 
in southeastern Lake County, and for the 
Chicago Tribune in the same area. He is 
highly respected in the community in which 
he lives. His father was a down-Stater, being 
born in Princeton, Bureau County, Ill. His 
mother was born in Chicago. Harold was 
born in Cuba on May 10, 1899, while his father, 
@ post commissary sergeant in the United 
States Army, was stationed there. His father 
has a 20-year record of splendid service with 
the United States Army. Both parents are 
living, and his father has attested the at- 
tached affidavit. 

Harold Geminer recently had difficulty in 
getting credentials for constant and uninter- 
rupted ingress and egress to Fort Sheridan in 
line of duty, but subsequently was extended 
the courtesy of the fort and given a perma- 
nent pass, with full privileges. In the begin- 
ning, officers at Fort Sheridan wanted proof 
that he was a citizen of the United States, 
and it was impossible under the law to get 
that proof, and this is still true. 


AFFIDAVIT 

Place of birth: Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Full name at birth: Harold J. Geminer. 

Date of birth: May 10, 1899. 

Full name of father: Charles L. Geminer. 

Resident at time of this birth: Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. 

Age at time of this birth: 29 years. 

Birthplace of father: Princeton, Ill. 

Occupation: Post commissary sergeant, 
United States Army. 

Number of children born to mother at time 
this birth: First birth. 

Full maiden name of mother: Thedora J. 
Ohlwine. 

Residence at time of this birth: Guanta- 
namo, Cuba. 

Age at time of this birth: 24 years. 

Birthplace of mother: Chicago, Ill. 

Occupation: Housewife. 

Number of children living at time this 
birth: First birth. 

State of Illinois, county of Lake, ss: 

I hereby certify that I had actual knowl- 
edge of the facts as stated in this record of 
birth at the time the birth occurred, and 
know them to be true, and that I am related 
to this person as father. 

CHARLES L. GEMINER, 
222 North Twenty-Seventh Street, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
19th day of December 1941. 

[SEAL] THomMAS J. PETERS, 

Notary Public. 





Oregon Upholds the Banner of the West 
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HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
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Friday, January 2, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let the opportunity go by without calling 
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attention to the outcome of the contest 
between the football teams of Oregon 
State College and Duke University on New 
Year’s Day in the Rose Bow! at Durham, 
N.C. This classic contest, scheduled to 
have been held in the Rose Bow! at Pas- 
adena, owing to the war conditions exist- 
ing on the coast, was transferred to 
Durham. 

The fighting Oregonians came up from 
the bottom to defeat the Duke players 
by a score of 20 to 16, although it was 
freely predicted that the odds were 3 to 
1 against the Oregon team. Although 
both teams put forth a marvelous per- 
formance, the brilliant playing of a num- 
ber of the Oregon men, backed up by 
consistent teamwork, brought success to 
the Oregon banner. 

Contests such as this serve to give us 
renewed hope in the world-wide catas- 
trophe in which we are now engaged, 
seeking to beat off the invaders who are 
attempting to stamp out freedom and 
democracy as we know it in America. 
The success of our arms will depend to a 
large extent on the energy, perseverance, 
and loyalty of the young men who make 
up our fighting forces. They are the 
same kind and character as the young 
men who were engaged in the Rose Bowl 
contest at Durham and we will be proud 
o: their achievements. 





Fall of Manila 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, January 2, 1942 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Post of January 1, 1942: 


[From the Washington Post of January 1, 
1942] 


FALL OF MANILA 


If Manila has fallen the Japanese have won 
the most considerable victory in all their his- 
tory. And the United States has suffered its 
most important military defeat in more than 
acentury. This is plain speaking. But the 
times call for plain speaking. We may com- 
fort ourselves with the thought that until 
recently nobody assumed that the Philippines 
could be defended against an all-out attack 
by the Japanese; that the brave Filipino and 
American troops under General MacArthur's 
leadership fought a valiant rear-guard action 
against Japanese columns converging on the 
Philippine capital from half a dozen points 
on the Luzon coast—and are still fighting; 
that they inflicted severe losses on the enemy. 
Nevertheless, the grim fact must not bs 
blinked that Manila was not only lost but 
lost in less than a month of fighting. 

Nothing more clearly brings out our tragic 
state of unpreparedness than this defeat. 
The Japanese menace to the safety and in- 
dependence of the Philippines, which uniil 
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1946 we were in duty bound to defend, did 
not arise suddenly on December’ 7, 1941. It 
has been a possibility which all students of 
the Far East long have taken into account. 
It became a certainty after Japan tore up the 
Nine Power Treaty in 1931, refused in 1935 to 
be bound any longer by the restraints of the 
naval limitation agreement, resumed her at- 
tack on China in 1937, surreptitiously began 
to fortify her mandated islands in the South 
Pacific and in 1940 joined forces with the 
European Axis. 

All these sinister developments underlined 
the plain writing on the wall. But the warn- 
ing was ignored or not seen seriously. It 
was not until a few years ago that, under the 
leadership of General MacArthur, adequate 
measures for the defense of the islands began 
to be taken. It was then already late, but 


not too late. Had we 2 or 3 years ago, or even 
at the time of Japan’s signature of the Tri- 
partite Agreement, accepted as inevitable 
what was inevitable, girded our loins for the 
gigantic struggle into which we now find 
ourselves plunged, forgot business as usual, 
ignored the senseless clamors of the isola- 
tionists that we were not in danger and 
really placed our defense production on a 
war basis the story of what happened at 
Manila would have been far different. 

It is true that, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances the Philippines might 
have had to be given up. However, the loss 
of Manila in less than a month would then 
have become an impossibility. But when the 
Japanese attack came the Philippines had 
only reached the first stage in its prepara- 
tions. It lacked planes and tanks and 
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trained men, and these deficiencies could not 
be made good by bravery alone. There was 
no shortage in bravery among the Americans 
and Filipinos. But heroism was not enough. 

The fall of Manila may yet serve a useful 
purpose if it should completely and perma- 
nently shake us out of our complacency. No 
longer can we rely on half measures. No 
longer can we mistake appropriations for pro- 
duction, paper plans for actual accOmplish- 
ments. We have a grim task ahead of us. 
The losses we and our Allies have suffered in 
the Pacific will at the very least prolong the 
war by months; they may prolong it by 
years. We must put every ounce of strength 
and determination into executing the tasks 
that lie before us. All peacetime standards 
must go by the board. 
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